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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


A BULLA rupestris, 334 
Abel Las, 61)4 

Aberdeenshire, in, weather, the, 2*0 
A bies Mortnda , 737 
pungens glauca, 706 
Smithiana % 737 
Abraxas grossulariata, 6S4 
Abutilon, leaver of, turning yellow, 
604 

on a wall, 631 
vexillarium, 632, 733 
Vitifoliuin album, 20 
Ahutilons, 713 
mlture of, 632 
rutting back, 231 
Acacia coniata, 131 
False, common, a variety of, 232 
moving an, 544 
Acacias, culture of, 682 
for pillars, etc., 42 
Acanthus lulifolius, 475 
Acer negundo verity at urn, 775 
palmatum, varieties of, 352 
Acers, 773 

Achillea Ptarmica for cutting, 335 
The Pearl, 367 
Achimenes, 573 
an fiasket plants, 549 
in rt hanging- basket, 549 
Aronitum vanegatmn, 324 
Acorns and Sweet Chestnut, 619 
in glasses, 538 
Acorn* Calamus, 360, 301 
Ada aurantiaca, 77 
Adiantum ciliatunt, 78 
concinnum latum, 667 
cuncatum for cutting, 170 
elegans, 249 

Farleyense as a basket plant, 190; in a 
case, 651 
pedatuin, 371 
-Esculus, 402 

Africa, seeds from, treatment of, 745 
Agapanthus, 232 
not flowering, 67, 581, 745 
treatment of, 233 
umbellatus, 247, 364 
White, not blooming, 588 
Agave, American, 629 
americana, 629 

Agaves, American, in the Scilly Isles, 
168 

Ageratum, exhibiting, 421 
mexicanum, propagating, 15 
Ailantus glanduloea, 588 
Ajuga geneoemtis, 226 
Allamand&s, culture of, 586 
pruning, 530, 718 
Allamanda Williamsi, 347 
Allium pulchellum, 390 
Schcenoprasum, 724 
ursinum, destroying, 159 
Alliums, treatment of, 531 
Allotment, liming an, 784 
Allotments, kitchen, vegetables for, 754 
Allspice-tree, the, 65)4 
Almond, 6, 402, 733 
Sweet, the, 5 

Alinond-tree in a pot, 686 
Aloes in the Scilly Isles, 90 
Alonsoa incisifolia failing, 651 
Alovsia and Eucalyptus, 159 
citriodora, 49, 586, 594, 698 
Alps, plant-hunting in the, 224 
Altemnntheras, propagating, 15 
Althcna frutex, 211 
Alyasum, treatment of, 204 
Amarantus caudatus, 608 
Globe, growing, 176 
Amaryllis, 646 


A margllis belladonna, 693 ; b. blanda, 445 
bulbs, diseased, 175 
culture, 485 
forinosissima, 588 
grown in greenhouse, 640 
treatment of, 516, 574, 717 
Amateur’s, an, experience in 1895, 615 
vegetable culture for, 315 
Amateur, what is an ¥ 177 
Amelanchier, 434 
American blight, curing, 60, 428 
Amorpha caneseens, 398 
Amorphophalius Rivieri, propagating, 
3/0 

Anipelopsis Engelmanni, 397 
japomca, «45 ^ 

Veitchi, 531 

Amygdalus on the lawn, 625 
persica magnifica, 732 
Andropogon, 1 
Anemone coronaria, 781 
Japanese, 438 

japonica Honorine Jobert, 693 
seed, sowing, in November, 573 
Wood, and its varieties, 137 
Anemones, 130, 485 
A ng roe cum fuscatum, 678 
Annual, a brilliant-coloured, 136 
a well-known, 508 
flowers, some good, 46 
Annuals, 02, 159, 038, 677 
amongst Carnations, 545 
best, 784 ; twelve, 74 
early'-flowering, 770 
for a border, /34, 753 
for spring, 354 

good, 280, 292, 320 : for cutting, 249 

hardy, sowing, 531 

neglected, 326, 380 

showy, 770 

sowing, 63 

tiny, 445 

white-flowered, for cutting, 422 
A nomatheca cruenta, 196 
Anthemis, 610 
inacednmca, 610 
Anthericum Hookeri, 640 
liliostrum, 640 
Anthomyia radicum, 596 
Anthurium crystallinum, 454 
Soherzerianum, 248, 348 
Antirrhinum, Dwarf, 744 
Ants, destroying, 92, 131, 203, 234 , 399, 
515 

plague of, 372 
Apem arundinacea, 1 
Aphis and Tobacoo-juice, 632 
Aphrophora spumaria in various stages 
of development, 617 
Aponogeton distachgon, 360, 361, 756 
Apple Alfriston, 307 
all about the, 796 
Allen’s Everlasting, 753 
and custard, 94 
Annie Elizabeth, 39, 307 
Harnack Beauty, 39 
Beauty of Bath, 278, 511 
Bedfordshire Foundling, 307 
Belle Dubois, 307, 644 
Belle Pontoise, 550 

Blenheim Orange, 125, 307, 431 ; infest- 
ted with American blight, 603 
blossom. Crab, in a jar, 507 
Braddick's Nonpareil, 430 
Bramley’s Seedling, 39 
Calville Rouge, 39 

Cox's Orange Pippin, 430; Moss-in¬ 
fested wood of, 531 

Crab, canned, 45C ; cups, 450 ; Eastern, 
174 ; jam, 456 ; pickled, 456 ; pie, 456 ; 
pudding, 456 ; short - cake, 456 ; 
smothered, 450 
custard, 071 


Apple Deux Ans, 307 
Devonshire l^uarrenden, 779 
Eckliuville Seedling, 307 
fritters, easily made, 518 
Frogniore Prolific, 307 
Gloria Mundi, 307 
Glory of the West, 484 
Golden Knob, 430 
Gr&vemtein, 417 
Crenadier, 451 
Irish Peach, 481 
jelly, 488 
./ uneating, 431 
King of the Pijipins, 430 
Lady Henniker, 307 
Lane's Prince Albert, 39, 430, 591 
Lemon Phipin, branch of, 87 
Lord Derby, 427 

Lord Grosvenor, 044 ; for cordons, 76 

Lord Sittfleld, 431, 690 

Marik's Codlln, 611 

marmalade, 088 

M&re de Manage, 39 

New Ilaw’thornden, 307 

New Northern Greening, 39 

Niton House, 39 

Norfolk Beaufln, 39 

Northern Greening, 70 

pie, 570 

poor, praised, 616 
Ribston Pippin, 431, 641 
rice, 518 
sauce, 518 
Schoolmaster, 431 
shape, 704 

Stirling Castle, 430, 027 
stocks, 429 
Stone’s, 307 
Striped Beaufln, 31, 3") 
trifle, 704 

Warner's King, 307 
Warner’s Seedling, 431 
Wellington, 431 
Winter Peach, 588 

Apples, 638, 650 
a few good, 690 
American versus English, 710 
and Pears for Ayrshire, 579; storing, 
545 

and Snowballs, 518 
baked, 618 

British, and how to grow them, 429, 
449 

budding, 429 

cooking, some wavs of, 518 
Crab, the, 507; use of, 456 
dessert, 778 ; early, 417 
dwarf stocks for, 407 
early dessert, 277 
for dessert, 518 
for dry soil, 154 
fried, 590 

Frogmore Prolific, 390 
gathering and storing, 450 
grafting, 429, 550, 603 
growing, 484 
^rub-eaten, 500 
insects injuring, 239 
large, 307 

late, 39 ; planting, 673 
planting, 277, 429 
roast, for invalids, 518 
selection of, 432, 470, 542, 644 
smaller-fruited, the, 87 
soil for, 429 
storing, 177, 499 

Apple-tree, an old espalier, in bloom, 465 
branch, pruning of, 450 
form of, 449 

leaves blighted, 354 ; turning red, 240 
root pruning, 449 
seedling, 4*22 
sicklyT/SS 


Apple-tree, unhealthy, an, 450 
Apple-trees as a screen, 335 
barked, 21 
blight on, 21 
canker in, 455, 717 
cordon, pruning, 353 
diseased, 219 
espalier, mossy, 784 
injured, 203 
land planted with, 710 
Moss and insects on, 450 
newly-planted, removing flowers froui, 
159 

old, destroying, 354 ; pruning, 8 ; reno¬ 
vating, 450 
pruning, 009 
removing, 454 

young, not bearing, 421; pruning, 691 
Apricot cream, 720 
fritters, 355 
I^ate, Powell’s, 718 
tart , 3-55 
the, 797 
toast, 355 

Apricots and Rice, 355 
cooking, 355 
cracking, 757 
on their own roots, 501 
pruning, 277 

Apricot-tree not bearing, 154, 266 
Aquarium, management of, 802 
outdoor, 759 
Aquilegias, 199 
culture of, 770 
Arabia, treatment of, 204 
Arachis hypogtea, 4 
Arulia, 6*20 
of Japan, the, S3 
scraggy, 545 
sickly, a, 605 

Sieboldi, 83, 669 ; in an Irish garden, 
83 ; flowering, 9, 588 
unsatisfactory, 530 
variegated in window, 274 
Aralios, 65 
culture of, 718 

Araucaria excelsa, 699 ; in o tub in the 
conservatory, 699; propagating, 422 
imbricata, 37, 200 ; use of wood of, 520 
Arbutus, the, 685 
for seaside, 551 
Arch, plants for an, 471 
Arenarios, 152 
A riser ma ringens, 182 
A ri saunas, 182 

Aristolochia ornithocephala, flower of, 
72 

Armeria, 112 
ca’spitosa, 112 

vulgaris Lauchen na in the rock garden, 

245 

Annerias or Thrifts, the, 245 
Arrow-head, an exotic, 273 
Double-glowered, the, 361, 386 
Arrow-heads, the, 273, 360 
Arrowroot-plants, 309 
Artichoke, Chinese, the, 419 
Artichokes, 418 

Globe, 334, 524 ; or Crown, 547 
Jerusalem, 32, 547, 079. 746; root* 
turning black, 573 ; White-skinned, 
the, 679 

Arum, Black-spathed, the, 59 
Bog, 360, 301 
double-spathed, 86 
fine, a, 447 

Lily-flowers damping off, 104, 718 
paiestinuni, 59 
Arums, double-flowered, 25 
in a pond, 33 
Arundo conspicua, l 
donax, 1 

in water garden at Fota, Cork, 859 
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Arundo phragmites, 1 
Asclepias luberosa, 341 
Ashes for a garden, 558 
Ash, Mountain, the, 353 
Weeping, a, 300 
Asparagus, 01, 547, 58.8. 724 
ambushed, 177 
and eggs, 176 
bed, making an, 00, 012 
beds, :ir»0, 050; manuring, 597, 7.'>7 ; not 
bearing, 21S ; salt for, 454 
beetle, the 701 

boiling, 177 ] 

cooking, 177 
culture of, 204 
Fern from seed, 558 

forcing, 70, 334, 023 ; in open ground, 
623 ; in vineries, 43 
from seed, 741 
growth of, remarkable, 283 
improving the flavour of, 1(10 
omelet, 177 

planting, 316, 597 I 

plumosus, 407, 4G0; dying, 513; under j 
a bell-glass, 660 
sarmentosus, 330 
splendid, 583 
stems, supporting, 834 
treatment of, 351, 754 
Asphalte for garden paths, 00, SI 
Axjdtodel, a giant, 403 
Aspidistra, 130, 131 
flowers of the, 93 
leaves of, 286 ; turning brown, 51 
lurida, 25, 75 
treatment of. 460 
unhealthy, 70 
Aspidistras, dividing, 353 
rejiotting, 52. 104 
Asplenium, 375 
floecidum, 77 
Aster aeris, 417 
alpiniiK, 522 
umellus, 522 

China, Tall Chetimanthemum-dawered , 

40 ; 

cordifolius elegans, 522; c. rarietg, 523 i 
elf gam f, 523 
ertcoides, 523, 562 
liorizontalis diffuses, 522 
Nov»-Angliaj, 522 
Novi-Belgi, 522 ; N.-B. orion, 60S 
saving seed of, 190 
Thomsoni, 523 

trinervius var. congestus, 602 i 

tnrbinellm, 523 ! 

W illiam Bowman, 152 

Alters, a note on, 493, 522 ! 

China, 46 ; Comet, 418 ; Dwarf Bon - j 
quel, 46; Dwarf Chrysanthemum- ! 
} towered , 46 ; for cutting, 325 ; for j 
show, 79, 589 ; management of. 335 ; 
propagating, 370 ; raising, 52 
failing, 353 

German Quilled, the, 603 
Perennial and Tea Hoses, 507 ; for ex¬ 
hibition, 400 
with had centres, 437 
Aubergines, 460 
Aubrietia Campbelli, 136 
grwca, 121 

treatment of, 204 I 

Auhrietias, 121 
planting out, 470 
Anculiu from cuttings, 070 
variegated, a, 437 
Auvuluis, 045, 707 
from seed, 220 
August, the garden in, 378 
Auri<*ulas, 531, 033, 749 
alpine, and their culture, 99 
••order, 100, 725 
from Kent, 126 
good colours amongst, 107 
rejiotting, 119 
show', 119 
watering, 110 
yellow, for bedding, 470 
Auricula, seed, sowing, 2<i0 
show, 725 ; Mr*. Mo are, 720 
the, 119 

A uxtralia, South, Chrysanthemumsgrow¬ 
ing in, 553 

Autumn flower, a beautiful, 109 
flowers, 444 

Ayrshire, Apples and Pears from, 579 
Azalea cuttings, striking, 174 
failing, 66 

indica, culture of, 067 

mollis, 191, 421, 451, 531 : dowers of, 

059; forced, 083 
pale pink, 632 
rosea in flower, 282 
Verrarneana gmint naturally, 311 
Azaleas after flowering, 144 
compost for, 486 
dropping their leaves, 516 
Client, pruning, 117 
greenhouse, 311 ; treatment of. 117 
hardy, 190, 659, 694 : from cutting-.. 

104 ; in a Surrey garden, 451 
Indian, and Marguerites, 218 
late-flowering, 310 
propagation of, 452, 539, 633 
treatment of an, 175, 219; in bloom, 735 
unhealthy, leaves of, 670 


B 

BALM of Gilead, 632 
" Balsams, potting, 176 
Hamlmos, hardy, with eolouj 
468; some, 10 
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Bamboos, treatment of, 79 
Ramhim aurea, 10 
tlemonis, It* 

Metake, in 
niitis, 10 
nigra, 10 

viridi-glaucesoens, 10 
Ban ana inn Demnshire garden, 491 
in a northern French garden, 492 
of commerce in fruit in an English 
cornier cat ory, 493 
the first, to fruit in England, 527 
uses of the, 491 
Bananas, culture of, 492, 718 
Banana-trees, treatment of, 64 
Bank, flowers for, 06 
Bantam, Chinese, points of a, 319 
Barley gruel, 704 
Barometer, water, a, 573 
Basket plants, Fuchsias os, 274 ; Lobelias 
as, 53 • 

Baskets, hanging. Campanulas in, 135 ; 
greenhouse plants for, 531; plants 
for, 530 

Battersea Park and its flower gardening, 
701 

Bean, Broad, Settleship's Prize, 510 
Butter, Dicarf Algerian Black-seeded, 
419; Dwarf Mount tlOr, 419; Tall 
Ivory, pods of, 419 
Canadian Wotider, the, 128 , 715 
Dwarf Algerian, 12 s 
Golden Wax. 131 
Green Windsor, 214 
in pots. 159 
Xegro Long pod, 128 
Xe Plus Ultra , 128 
Osborne's Forcing, 12S 
Kunner, Scarlet, flowers of, not setting, 
372 

Smyihe’s Hybrid, 351 
W'hite Dutch or Case-knife, the, 419 
Beans and Peas for exhibition, 350 
Brood, 695 ; for small gardens, 419 : 

good, 510; late, 510 ; sowing, 71 
Butter, and how to use them, 419 
cooking, 330 

Dwarf or Kidney, 435, 715 
French, 679, 765; for small gardens, 
419 ; in greenhouse, 13 ; in pot, 406; 
new- versus old. 400: preserving. 94. 
132, 447 ; protecting, 489 
Haricot, 516 

Kidney and Runner, pic kling, 424 ; 
Dwarf, 128 

Runner, 143, 435; and Dwarf, 446 : iti 
greenhouse, 117 
Reaumontia grandiflora, 116 
Bedding plants, 693; and bulbs, 191 ; 
propagating, 15 ; summer, wintering, 
51; Tuberous Begonias as, 211 ; win¬ 
tering, 562 

summer, pleasing contrasts of colour, 
342 

Bed, flowers for, 558. 581 ; in, all the \ car 
round,627 

shady, plants for, 79, 542 
Beds, bulns, etc., for, 581 
carpet, 569 
edging for, 422 

flower, infested with worms, 574 
mixed,184 
small, 184 

Beech for seaside, 551 
Beech-trees, covering ground under, 411 
Bee-hive, enemies of, foul brood, 391 
Bee-hives, keeping, advantages of, 13 ; 
beginners in, a few facts for, :itil ; 
commencing, 67 ; for lteginuers, 93. 
ia5, 129, ](H l, 205, 219, 235 
peat-Moss-litter for covering, 532 
Bee-veil, 129 

Bees, August work amongst, 355 
deserting skep, 161 

frame-hive, taking artificial swarm 
from, 130 

in wooden hives, 13 
July work amongst, 268 
October w’ork amongst, 502 
plants for, 439, 487 
removing from roof of house, 747 
seasonable notes on, 13, 80 
selecting stocks of, 13 
September work amongst, 423 
sulxluing. 129 

transferring, and combs to frame hi\cs, 
423 

Beet, 695 

Cheltenham Green Top, 315 
Dwarf lied, 315 
leaf. 690 

Suiting’s Dwarf Bed, 315, 095 
Perpetual or Spinach, 696 
PragnelCs Exhibition, 315 
Beetroot, 315, 418 
pancakes, 704 
pickling, 424 
sowing, 65 

Beets, new versus old, 466 
Beetles, destructive, 204 
Begonia, a hybrid, 512 
and Fuchsia for exhibition, 1<1, 217 
and Lily bulbs, 92 
best, the, for a window, 216 
corallina, 400 
cuttings, treatment of, 65 
double-flowered, saving seed of, 138 
Gloire de Lorraine, 413 
Haageana, 520 
leaves of unhealthy, 368 
octopetala Jmmoinei, 512 
Rex, 95; culture of, 587 
seedling, a, 421 
seedlings of, 300 
1-ed of, sowing, 284, 745 

lie 


Begonia semperv irens, 136 
xocotrann, 600 
Triomphc de Lorraine, 615 
Wrltoniensis grown in a window, 246 
winter.flowering, 600 
Worthiana, 393. 428 
Begonias. 390. 632 
bedding, keeping, 516 
bulbs ininn, 717 
diseased. 2.84 

fibrous-rooted, culture of, 207 

for bedding, 47 

from seed, 572 

Hybrid, 512 

in winter, 651, 669 

propagating, 15 

sickly, 437 

Tuberous, 467, 777, 794 ; after flowering, 
516; as bedding plants, 211 ; double¬ 
flowering, 354 , 438, 468; dropping 
their buds, 438, 517 ; for a window, 
47 ; in a room, 233; lifting, 454 ; 
proi>agating, 516 ; sickly, 234 ; single- 
flowered, 370 ; starting, 160; taking 
cuttings of, 159; treatment of, 574 
w inter-flowering, 000 
BcUhiud, American, 226. 263, 296, 326 
Ilelljluwer, (tutu 111 n-tlowering ,15n 
l»eautifiil, a, 291 
Dwarf White, 213 
Large-do we red, 15o 
Peach-leaved. 2-to 
white, a. .‘164 
Bellflowers, Alpine, 213 
Chinese, the. 150 
ll-cbeciit Aquifoliam, 5S0. 76s 
// o!lg-lea red, 70S, 769 
steimphvlla, 226 
Walliehi, 645 
Berlieri-es, 434 

Berries and autumn-tinted foliage for 
decoration, 489 
Beta vulgaris, 695 

Biddenham, a cottage and garden at, 

Biennial flowers, 62 
Bindweed, Blue Rock, 312, 397, 509 
Birches, Weeping, 281 
Birch, Silver, dying, 131 ; Weeping Cut- 
lea red, 281 

Bird. Cut-throat, ailing, 760 
Birds and mice, to prevent them destroy¬ 
ing Peas, 153 

and the recent severe weather, 100 
a pica for the, 375 
destruction of, 719 
keeping, from seeds, 93 
nest, curious place for, 373 
soaring, 250 
sib-bred, 687, 719 
table, and egg-producers, OSS 
Bird's-beak or Skull-cup-flowers, 72 
Blocklicrrics as edible fruits, 526 
for trellis. 558 
Blackberry, culture of, 527 
gathering, 526 
jam, 373 
jelly, 456 
wine, 588 

Bladder Sennas, 694 
Blechmun spirant, 375 
Bletia hyarinthina. Hi:5 
Bletius, growing, 476 
Blood flowers, the. 441 
Bluebells, 1st 
Bocconia cordata, 276 
Rmibean, 3Go, :t66 
Boiler, 757 
saddle, a, 734 
Bone-dust. 300 

Bones, burnt, as manure, 406 
treatment of, 12 
Books— 

Chrysanthemum Album, the, 759 
Chrysanthemum, Culture of the, 75!) 
Chrysanthemum Guide, 23 
From a New England Hillside, 514 
Horticultural Handlsiok and Exhibitors' 
Guide, 104 

In a Gloucestershire Garden, 330 
Manures, 330 

Potato, the. in Field and Garden, 569 
Rose and Itose-eulture, 437 
llustic Adornments for Houses of Tu-le, 
703 

Bonier flowers, showy, 210 
hardy plants for, 540 
planting a, 759 
sunny,25 
unsatisfactory, 318 
warm south, plants for, 003, G27 
Borders, dry, plants for, 540 

herbaceous, :tS6, 517, 595 ; absurdity of 
digging, 662 ; for different seasons’ I5u 
shock, plants for, 758, 770 
Borecole, 32, 316. 696 
for small gardens, 419 
B >ronia heterophyllu, 49 
megastigma, 49, 272 
B >ronias, 66, 122, 272, 746, 777 
culture of, 682 
Bougainvillea glabra, 446 
unhealthy, an, 20 

Bougainvilleas losing their leaves, 422 
Bournemouth garden, plants and shrubs 
for a, 539 

Iloiivardiu Humboldti coryinbiflora, 549 
Vreelandi, 420 
Bouvardias, 471, 069, 689 
after flowering, 633, 732 
specimen, grow ing, 272 
treatment of, 758 
Bowling-green, worms in a, 770 
Box, 551 

edging, clipping, 390, 470; uneven, 05 


: Box hedge, a fine, 538 ; cutting a. t' ", 
6I‘.i ; rcno\atin*^ a. 619 
killed. 203 
Box-tree. the. 685 
branches living, 19 1 
Bracken and Mistletoe. 7u3 
Bromide, Double Pink, the, yrow.oy on 
an old tree-stump, 61 
Rocky Mountain, 469 
Brumbies, the, 61 
, Brambling, the, 034 
j IbiLssavola, 115 
Hrassiea, fly of, 422 
oleracea, 723 

Briers, Austrian, pruning, 745 
of Kashmir, the, 608 
Sweet, in a sunless spot, 190 ; propaga¬ 
ting, 354 
Brier-stocks, 322 
Broccoli, 32. 715, 769 
1 for succession, 215 
lute, 388 
Sprouts, 408 
I Bronze-leaf, the. 581 
Broom, Butcher’s, 371 
common, the, from seed, 558 
good, a. 254 
late-flowering, a, 244 
planting, 799 
S]ianish, the, 519 

White Spanish, the, 142 ; and Yellow, 
propagating, 219 
Brooms, the. 695 
cutting down, 389 
Browallia .lamesoni, 36 
Brugniansias and Salvias. 516 
from seed, 745 
Brunsvigiu Josephime, 48.3 
Brush-hush, the, 7.36 

Brussels Sprouts, 25, 41S, 479, 715 ; a fine, 
479; clubbing in. 454 : early, .‘571 ; in¬ 
fested with insects, 318; sowing. 71 
Bryony, Black, the, in fruit and doner, 
662 

Bnckbean, Fringed, 361 
Buckeyes, the. 402 
Buckthorn, Sea. the, 58] 

Buddleia glnbosa. 09 4 
Bugle, tienera, the, 226 
Buiisius flower- for the window, M2 
Bulb- after flower, 21s 
for beds, 554, 581 
for flowering at Chri -t in;t% 117 
for outside planting, 669 
hardy, wax s of using, 5!>9 
in greenhouse, 93 
in pot*, 687, 745 
keeping too drv, 18 
lifting. 52. 109 
planting, 398 
the second year, 486, 5 ns 
treatment of, 588 ; in pot-. 549 
with rusty foliage. 686 
Bullfinch, death of, 605 
piping, treatment of. 236 
treatment of, 652 
xvith dull plumage, 576, (‘>06, 635 
Bulrushes, .589 
increase <>f, 37 
Btiniutn flexiiosnm, 4 
Ihilomus uiiiliellatus, 280 . 36 I 
Buttercup, curious, a, 2ls 
Buttercups. 196 
Button-hole flowers, 3,5, 2ns 


c 

pABBAGE, autumn, 418 
v IhmIs of, old, treatment of, 2,54 
curious growth on, 531 
Drumhead, 172 
Dwarf dreen Curled, 172 
early, 91 ; York, 172 
for small gardens, 419 
pickling, 422 
planting, 71 

plants, transplanting, 447 
Red, stewed, 235 
Rosette f'olewurt, 172 
Winningstadt, (>64 
winter, 422 
Cabbages, 32, 723 
)>est, the, 172 
clubbing, 177. 203 
eaten by caterpillars, 1.54 
failing, 734 
•laiitmg, 530 
ted, pickling, 671 
riddled with holes, 454 
various ways of cooking, 205 
Cacti for the w indow , 147 
hardy, 7 00 
propagating, 272 
soil for, 482 
treatment of, 500 
twelve, for a room, 528 
Cactus. 500, 74!) 

insects on a, 176 
Cjesalpinia japoniea, 245 
Cake, Savoy, 653 
Shrewsbury, 653 
Caladium eandidtnn, 19 
Chant ini in a small 2 >ot for room decor¬ 
ation, 313 

Comte de Germiny, 197 
('alodiums, 19 

for room decoration, 313 
Calceolaria amplevicaulis, 500 
Calceolarias, 512 
after flowering, 300 
propagating, 15 
wintering, 386 
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alba, 271, 433, 554, 


710 ; culture 


Calla icthiopica, 360 
compacts nana, '20 
flowers spotted, Go, 050, Oils 
Little Gem, 20 
palustris, 300, 301 
Cal las, Dwarf, 20 
for early flowering, U S 
packing, for market, 51 
Calliopsis, Annual, 340 
for cutting, 25 
the, 294 

Calopetalon ringcn>, 312 
Calthas, 152 

< .VUycanthus occidcntali*. 091 
Calyste^ia pubescens H.-pi., 310, 550 
Camassia esculeula, 181 
Camellia-leaves, unhealthy, 51, U70 
scale, 793 
Camellias, 470, 550 
boxes for, 12 
culture of, 666 

dropping their buds, 517, UG0 
in greenhouse. 421 
insects on, 400 
planting. 117 
propagation of, 452 
renovating, 20 
repotting, 50, 70 
sickly, 589 
unhealthy, 422. 009 
CamiKuiula abietina, 213 
Allioni, 213 
barbata, 213 
csespitosa, 213 
earnica, 213 
cenisia, 213 
e.vcisa, 213 
fragilis, 213 
garganica, 213 
Host! alba, 301 
isophvlla, 213; 

558 

lactiflora, 314 
Loreyi, 270 

F ersicifolia, 230 
ortenschlagiana, 213 
pulla, 213 
pusilla, 213 

pyramidal!*, (30, 301, 508, 
of, 434 
Raineri, 213, 291 
Tommosiniona, 213 
Waldsteiniana, 213 
Campanulas. 213 
Annual, 270 
in hanging-baskets, 135 
Trailing, 305, 400 
Canaries moulting, 37 
sickly, 747 
treatment of, 652 
Canarina Campanula, 712 
Canary ailing, 408, Si>2 
ceasing to sing, 42-3 
Creeper, sowing seeds of the, 251 
dead, 034 
feather-eating, 701 
insects on, 034 
lame, 373 
moulting, 468 
wheezing, 802 
Canna Ehemaiini, 314 
Mine. Crozy, 001 
not flowering, 372 
Cannas, 283, 033, 008 
Dwarf, as bedders, 312 
flowering, 181 
in winter, 438 
lifting, 485 
wintering, 371 
withering, 633 

Canterbury Bells, 62 ; in jiots, 130 
Cape Lilies, one of tlte hardy , 511 
Bond Weed, 750 
Capsicums, 243 
Caramel pudding, 653 
Cardinalis elegans, 2s5 
Cardoons, 188 
cooking, 747 
Cardoon, the, 664, 723 
Carduus eriophorus, 141 
Carnation-beds, insects in, 555 ; soil for, 
51 

buds, diseased, 605 ; unhealthy, 421 
Clove, Crimson, 572 ; diseased leaves of, 
010 

Jtowers, border, 232; bursting, 301 ; 

seedling, 330 
Germania, 386 
Greuadin, 481 
H. K. Hales, 739 

layers, planting, 010 ; treatment of, 421 
maggot, 003 

Pride of Great Britaiu, 308 
seedling, a, 390 
sickly, 421 
versus Pink, 390 
Winter Cheer, 183 

Carnations, 360, 390, 480, 722, 745, 709 
about, 346 
and Picotees, 300 
and Pinks, planting, 05 
and wirewonns, 03 
annuals amongst, 545 
beat, the, 293, 325, 342 
border, 232 ; hardy, iujured, 131; work 
amongst, 241 
Clove-scented, 360 
diseased, 65, 574 
dying, 92 
failing, 318 
fancy,763 
for cutting, 325 
for July show* 
for the open, 604 
fragrant, 723 
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Carnations from Ireland, 371 
from Somerset, 386 
green, 107 
in a greenhouse, 040 
in a Tomato-house, 203 
influences of soil and situation on, 040 
in Herts, 485 
in pots, 310, 549 

MaJmnison, 194, 303, 007, 017, 77o ; fail¬ 
ing, 771 ; from cuttings, 309 
Marguerite, 00, 215, 451, 510, 758 
most fragrant, the, 731 
nibbled, 703, 731, 755, 701 
planting, 454, 485 
propagating, 58 
seasonable notes on, 157 
seedling, 335, 340, 422 
Self, 340 
soil for, 303 
some good, 107 
too big, 320 
treatment of, 390, 454 
Tree, 55,177 
two good, 254 
unhealthy, 170 

winter-flowering, for a room, 313 
wintering, in pots, 3‘»l 
yellow spot on, 301 
Carpeting plants for graves, 312 
Carrot fly, the, 058 
James’ Intermediate, 32 
Carrots, 32, 642, 741 
h, la creme, 720 
best, the, 32 
diseased, 334 
for small gardens, 410 
growing, in stiff soil, 038 
sowing, 71 
unsatisfactory, 717 
Can opteris mastaeanthus, :;io 
Castor-oil-plant, the, 77 
Catananche ca;rulea, 304 
Caterpillars, a plague of, 2<JG 
destroying, 191 
in greenhouse, 12 
Cattle and shrubs, 588 
C'attleya citrina, 21 ; treatment of, 2'>7, 
555 

Dowiana and variety aurea, 113 
gigas, 151 
guttata, 402 
intermedia, 34 

Cattleyas, treatment of, 470 
Cauliflower, 30 
Eclipse , 195 
maggot in, 215 
pickling, 424 

Cauliflow ers, 195, 088. 042, 715 
eaten by maggots, 372 
sowing, 71 
Ceanothus. 310 
papillosus. 200 
Cedar, Deodar, the, 798 
Cedronella triphyllu, 082 
Celeriac, 195, 244, 5:45, 042 
Celery, 350, 583 
attacked with fly, 417 
best kinds of, 71; Red, White, and Pink, 
019 

blanching, 032 
cooking, 500 
cream of, 501 
culture of, G42, 004, 728 
decayed, (i80 
early, 157 

eaten by insects, 531 
fly, the, 385 ; chrysalis of, 385 ; grab of, 
385 

from seed, 741 

leaf, portion of, showing the blisters 
formed by the. grubs, 385 
leaves of, diseased, 370 
Leicester Red, 723, 705 
main crop, 157 
notes on, 157 
on toast, 501 
overfeeding, 524 
poultry-manure for, 14 4 
Red Standard-bearer, 71 
sauce, 500 
stewed, 501 
without trenches, 385 
Celosios, 208 
Celsia cretica, 02, 248 
stopping, 117 

Cemiostoma Labumelta, 758 
Centaurca macrocephala, 264 
propagating, 15 
Centranthus albus, 214 
Cerasus, 094, 7,50 
Watereri, 750 

Cess-pit, liquid from, use of, 182 
Ceteroch omcinarum, 87.5 
Chaffinch, the, 356 
Chamomiles, the, 010 
Macedonian, 010 
Champignon, the, 401 
Chantilly basket, 000 
Charcoal making, 52, 100 
Chards, 289 

Cheese-cakes, Cocoa-nut, 4 1<> 
fritters, 392 
ways of using, 802 

Cheimatnbia brumata, male and female 
moth and caterpillar of, 557 
Chelone barbarta vars., 812 
Cherries, the, 094, 750 
liest, the, 778 
black-fly on, 238 
bottling, 4:>G 
cooking, 319 
insects on, 406 
pickled, 319 
preserving, 310 


< 'berries, Sweet, culture of, 601 

under glass, 709 
Cherry , Bigarreau, the, 778 
Black Heart, the , 691 
Cornelian, 694 
double-flowering, 212 
fruit dropping. 251, 294 ; salad, 2s5 
leaves of, blighted, 308, 301 
Morello, the, 308 
pie, 319 

pudding steamed, 319 
scramble, 319 
soup or sauce, 208 
Waterer's, 756 
wine, 319 

Winter, 541, 604 ; gallierii g >pr;u*. < 
for indoor use, 889 

l herr\ - tree not ripening its finil, 185 
Cherry-trees, Morello, treatment of, 545 
pyram d, pruning, 020 
young, 174 

Chestnut, Swccl, and Acorns. 019 : shrub- 
under, 559 
the, 0, 40-2 

< Miestnut-trees not growing, 12 
Chickens ailing, 220, 252 

Black Minorca. 178 
death of, 145, 220 
feeding, 759 
pip or gajtes in, 590 
sneezing, 118 
young, food for, 100 
Chicory, 724 
common, the , 480 
the beauty of the, 180 
Chiffchaff, the, 118 
Chimonanthus, 434 
(.'hionnnthus virginicus, 094 
Chionodoxa Lueiliie, 81 
Chives. 724 

Chocolate pudding, 053 
souffle, GOO 

Choi.-ya ternatu, 51, 150. 187, 212, 282 : 
forc ed. 72 

t'lmu dr; fiurghley in winter. 418 
Christmas, bulbs for flowering at, 117 
flowers at, 733 
decorations, 050 

Chrysanthemum A. H. Fcvvkc-, 577 
Albert Ghausson, 552 
Alice Butcher, 107 
Anemone-flowered. 779 
Annual, Jtowers of, 99 
an October-flowering, 497 
Arthur Crepey, 107 

a spray of, with its own foliage, 429, Hr- 

Australian Gold, 556 

best white, 068 

blooms, to get good, 505 

Blushing Bride, 107 

Boule d’Ur, 670, 697 

Bud of, sprouting, 498 

buds going blind, 501 ; of, taking, 407 

cause of spot in leav es of, 428 

Chas. Blick, 785 

('has. Daniels, 498 

Chas. Davis, 508 : sport of, 508 

Commandant Blusset, 498 

Comte de Genniny, 593 

Comte de Lurani, 497 

Comte K. Lurani, 594 

Com tense Fouchcr de ('arid. lo7 

eoron a ri u m, ft. -pi. , 99 

Cottage Pink, 155 

culture, mistakes in. 077. 72L 701 

decorative. 785 

Descartes, 594 

Dcuil de Jules Ferry, 070 

Duchess of Fife, 550 

Elsie Teichmann, 550 

Ethel Arnsden, 743 

Etoile de Lyon, 7<>8 

Eugene Dailladouzc, 077 

exhibitors, hints to, 505 

Eynsford White, 05 

Flora, 107 

Gaetano Guelfi, «77 

Geo. Wermig, 107 

Green, a, 604 

growers of the, in Ireland, 591 

growing in South Australia, 553 

Guernsey Sunset, 48 

Hairy Wonder, (167 

Harvest Home, 107 

historical notes upon the*. 538 

International. 578 

Jeanette Sheahan. 051 

John Shrimpton, 48 

Kentish White, 556, 577 

Iguly Fit/.wvgmin. 104 

Ijadv Randolph, 577 

L’Anii de Conderchel, 107 

L. Canning. 30.3, 498 
Le Rhone, 45)8 
Leon Fraiche, 677 
leucanthemum, 804 
Leverseau, 66,8 
Little Bob, 107 
Louise, 498, .593, 676 
Lyon,107 

Maggie Shea, 556 
Marquise de Paris, 45*8 
maximum for cutting, 325 

M. Cb. Molin, 498, 670 
Mdlle. A. de Galbort, 676 
Mdlle. Therdse Key, 721 
M. Georges Biron, 594, 670 
M. Gruyer, 676 

M. Gustave Grnnerwald, 85, 107 
Mine. Ad. Chatin, 677 
Mine. Cal vat, 498 
Mine. Carnot, 676, 677 
Mine. C. Dcsgrange, 107; bowlful of 
do tee rs of, 387 
Mine. Eulalic Morel, 107 


Chrysanthemum Mine. Fouchcr de Curie], 
404 

Mine. Gabus, 107 
Mine. Isaac, (ill 
Mine. Marie Masse, IS, 107 
Medusa, 552 

Miss Anna Hartshorn, 593 
Miss Libbic Allen, 598 
M. Pankoucke, 676; in the open, 
595 

Mrs. Briscoe Ironside, 556 
Mrs. Conway, 48 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, 45)8 
Mrs. K. G. Whittle, 556 
Mrs. E. S, Trufford, 670 
f Mrs. //. W. (louldcn, 593 

Mrs. J. G. Whilden, 550 
Mrs. J. S. Fogg, 708 
•Mrs. R. W. E. Murray, 052 
Mrs. T. W. Sanders, 48 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 530 
Mutual Friend, 070 
Niveum, 018 
Gwen's Crimson, 65 
Pal lan za, 068, 070 
Philadelphia, 57s 
Phichus, c70 
Piercey's Seedling, lu7 
11. Leadbetter, 585 
Rose W\ nnc, 498 
Ryecroft Glor.v, 107 
season, of the, 538 
ScL’ur Dorothee Souille, 070 
Souvenir de Petite Ainie, 070 
sport of, 086 
Sunflower, 721 
various classes of the, 535 
Vicoiutesse d'Avene, 050 
Violet Rose, 05 
Vieiand Morel, 096 
White Elephant, 550 
W. II. Lincoln, 097 
William Westlake, 077 
Yellow Source d'Or, 550, 578 
'hrysanthemums, 335, 457, 480, 694, G31, 
080, (>87, 703, 758 
n charming way of growing, 5;JO 
a dcI about. 427 
a few good, 070 
a few new, 497 
amber-coloured, 144 
Anemone-flowered, 649; best six, o I 
selection of, 649 
Annual, 99 ; new hybrid, 40 
artificial manure for, 48 
a selection of, 60S 
autumn work amongst, 457 
best exhibition, 012; thirty h.<».>!_■- 
petallcd, 594 ; thirty-six, 031 ; varie¬ 
ties for o-inch pots for market, 591; 
white-flowered, 096 
bones for, 25, 70 
bud selection, 278 
compost for, 92, 204 
cottagers’ groups of, 508 
colour of flowers of, 594 
crimson, 722 
cut, arranging, 448 
cutting down, 155, 224 
cuttings failing to strike, 48; taking. 

522, 004, 048, 650. 609, 697 
decorative, October, two useful, 522 
different forms of buds, 708 
disbudding, 400 
during last October, 577 
dwarf, 568 ; growing, 632, 677 
early, 387, 476, 568, 068; Novemb t 
blooming, 789 ; unsatisfactory, 552 
exhibiting, 781 
exhibition, 612 
explanation of terms, 593 
farting, 522 
failing, 23 

feeding, 249, 185, 500 
filling the hlanks t 22 
flowers of, burning, 427 ; of, lasting, 
650; of, seed from, 588 
for Christmas blooming, 049 
for colour, 508 
for cutting, 295, 761 
for decorations, 11, 48 
for growing naturally, 594 
for large blooms, 612 
for market, 619, 633 
for Scotland, 790 
for show, 48 
for the new year, 780 
free-blooming, 718 
French, 648 
good hardy, 611 
greet), 701 

f rioups of, and foliage plants, 511 
lain-, 530, 553, 708 
hardy, a dozen, 577 

Incurved - Japanese, 593; incurved, 
prize-winning, 651; two consistent, 
568 

in Ireland, 018 
in South Australia, 553 
in the open at Ecclett, 067 
in the parks, 534 

Japanese, 122, 476 ; a few good, ;>7$ ; 
Anemone, selection of, 649; January - 
flowering, 27 ; outdoor, 789 ; selection 
of, (332 ; white, 568, 694 
late, 142, 278 ; some good, 199 ; vase of, 
649 ; white, 668, 701 
leaves of, blighted, 266 ; turning \ ellov , 
250 

liquid-manure for, 339, 408 
list of, 743 
loam for, 591 
managing, 7A7 
mildewed, ,vx, 186 
inu 11 i pi i ca l : ou. |xf- shoo 1 a un, 808 
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Chrysanthemums, naming, 505 
new, 621; for grouping, 577; Japanese- 
Incurved, 769 ; notes on, 521; treat¬ 
ment of, 708 
notes on, 448, 630 
October-flowering, 789 
of difficult culture, 553 
old, use of, 743 

outdoor, 85, 107, 168, 536, 568, <533, 648, 
770; culture of, 610,612; in Anglesev, 
618, 607, 762 

peculiarities of bud-taking, 332 
Pompon-Anemone, selection of, 649 
potting, 69, 93 
prepan ng the house for, 214 
raising from seed, 649 
repotting, 179 

seasonable notes on, 69, 332, 404 
selection of, 577, 634, 745 
selecting shoots of, 620 
September-flowering, 789 ; new, 505 
sheltering, 558 
shifting, 438 
shoots of, removing, 105 
single, 266, 780; for early November 
snow, 619 
soil for, 122, 605 
some new, 586 ; September, 553 
specimen, 708 
spring work amongst, 84 
stopping, 51, 790 
suckers of, 632 

summer, 171; flowering, propagating, 
544, 553 ; work amongst, 214 
the second year, 633 
treatment of, 11, 142, 180, 339, 516, 669 
twelve for cutting, 619 
unhealthy, 176 
unsatisfactory, 619 
varieties of, 108 
watering, 339 
weak-necked, 533 

white thrips on, 251 ; turning pink, 719 
Chrysohactron Hookeri, 010 
Churchyard, beautifying, 603 
Chysis bractescens, 127 
Cichoriuin Intybus, 724 
Cider growers, 601 
Cimicifuga, 475 
racema*a, 475, 524 
Cineraria, the, 512 
cruenta Webberiana, 299 
Cinerarias after flowering, 66 
culture of, 271 
dying off, 353 
growing, 95 
leaves of, eaten, 371 
of to-day, 299 
one the earlier , 299 
Cissampelos Himolayana, 170 
Cistue Clusi, 521 
creticus, 521 
florentinus, 521 
Oum, 521 
ladaniferus, 521 
laurifolius, 521 
purpureus, 521 
ristuscs, the, 521 
Clarkia, mixed, 191 
pulchella and its white variety, 46 
Clematis, 284 
and Roses, 385 
a note on, 210 
ecerulea, 98 
cirrhosa, 95) 
cuttings of, 545 
flamnnila, 619 
Florida group of, 290 
lor a house front, 470 
graveolens, 98, 426 

indivisa lobata, 156; spray of the White ■ 
flowered, 347 ; in Surrey, 276 
Jackmani, 455 ; and Canary Creeper, 
562; group of, 290; over an arch, 
291 

lanuginosa, group of, 290 
large flowered. Lady Caroline Neville 
against a tree, 290 

montana, 149, 455; over an arbour, 
433; pruning, 371, 758; seedlings of, 
335 ; treatment of, 664 ; under gloss, 
150 

not flowering, 454, 531 

patens, group of, 290 

planting and pruning, 485, 486, 500 

propagating, 544 

sickly, 278 

sweet-smelling, 160 

training, 784 

Vioma, 99 

vitalba, 12 ; at Cliveden, 554 ; stand of, 
121 

viticella, group of, 291 ; v. Kermesina, 
242 

Clematises, 12, 406 
I *ast, the, 290 
from cuttings, 81 
pruning, 475 

shrubby and herbaceous, 93 
treatment of, 603 

Clerodendron triehotomum, 310, 475 
Clethra alnifolia, 418 
paniculata, 418 
Clethras, the, 310 
Clianthus, <}i>8 

magni ficus, 42, 702 
treatment of, 2*4 
Climate and locality, 403 
cold, seeds for a, 168 
CLimber-envered pillar, a, at Buhcirk , 763 
useful, a, 764 
Climbers, ““ 
for 
for 
for 


Climbers for front of house, 508, 537, 545 
for house-roof, 130 
for lattice-work, 218 
for shaded green houce, 702 
for south wall, 620 
for stone wall, 574 
for plaster-covered house, 391 
fer verandah, 45 

greenhouse, 80; one of the best , 271 
transplanting, 266 
use of, 371 

wall, near the sea, 746, 762 
Climbing plant, flowering, for rail, 203 
plants, buonymuses as, 164 ; for 6-feet 
wall, 203 

Clisiocampa neustria, 478; caterpillar 
and eggs of, 478 
Cloves for cutting, 325 
Club, Golden, 360 

Cobwa scandeus, 530; in winter, 516 ; 
losing its leaves, 717 

Cob-nuts and Filberts in gardens, 655 ; 

pruning, 691 
Coceinellas, 764 

Cockchafer , the, or May Bug, 468 
Cock, Minorca, 720 
Cockroaches, killing, 358 
Cockscombs, large, 483 
Cocoa-nut, the, 4 
puffs, 720 

fibre os manure, 130 
Cocos nucifera, 4 

Codtin-moth, the, a section of two Apples 
joined together by the passing of the 
grub from one to the other, 543 ; sec¬ 
tion of fruit showing grub at work, 
643 

Cuclogyne bar bat a, 610 

cristata, 65 ; treatment of, 555 
Colchicum autumnale, 109 
Coleuses losing their colour, 189 
mealy-bug on, 218 
Coleus, propagating, 15 
treatment of, 254, 272 
Colocasia antiyuorum, 142 
Colocasias, the, 142 
Colour and perfume, 324 
contrast of, a pretty, 428 
Colt’s-foot, Spotted, 233 
Columbines, 199 
Coluteas, 694 

Combretum purpureum, cutting of, 743 
Comfrey, common, the, 842 
Conifers, a few of the rarer, 737 
a useful class of, 174 
Conservatories, climbers for, 124 
Conservatory, 712 
climber for a, 485 
climbing Roses for, 358 
cold plants for a, 588, 738 
flowers on the wall of, 742 
heating a, 537, 549 
London, creeper for, 9 
plants for brackets in, 318 ; in winter, 
378 

raising plants for, 482 
red lamp in, 651 
shading a, 65 
shady, plants for, 478 
stages, living edges for, 683 
stocking a, 482 
the, at Christinas, 660 
unheated, 528 ; creeper for, 191 
wall, flowers on, 66 
winter flowers for the, 496 
with north-east aspect, 176 
without staging, 742 
Convallaria, 782 
Convolvulus major oar., 199 
mauritanicus, 312, 569 
Pink, the, 199 
Cord> line australis, 580 
Cordylines, 193 

Coreopsis grandiflora, 464, 711, 735 
lanceolata, 617 ; 1. superba, 276 
the, 394 
tinctoria, 46 
Corn Salad, 118, 724 
Corn us alba, 659 
Baileyi, 6 9 
mas, 694 
sanguinea, 655 
sericea, 659 
stolonifera, 659 

Coronilla glauca, culture of, 682; not 
flowering, 190 

Corridor, example of plants in a, 155 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, 103 
Cotoneasters, 626 

Cottage and garden, a, at Biddenham, 
755 ; a Devonshire, 681 
Devonshire, Hoses on a, 169 
garden, a, in South Devon, 713 ; 

poultry for, 106 
gardens, 169, 183, 681 
in Kent, a, 209 

Cottbn-plant, common herbaceous, flower 
Of the, 712 
plants, the, 712 
Thistle, Great, the, 214 
Cow-manure and sawdust, 633 
Crabs, ornamental, 616 
Crab slocks, grafting, 717 
Crassulas, how to flower, 131 
not flowering, 501 
Cratiegus cordata, 331 
Cream, Italian, 72o 
Creeper for greenhouse, 141 
for shady gable, 159 
for wall, 406 

Creepers about windows. 731 


eful, a, <64 | Creepers about windows. <61 

ibers, 79, 763 flowering, 52 

r a south-east wall, lip - > 1 for a north-west asjjeet, 583 

ra west wall, 757 | / \ j k I taphouse, 203, 545 

r conservatories, 124 \ | ^ } V J |qt railing, 558, 581 


Creepers for railway, 581 
for trees, 872 
for verandah, 438 
Cress, 724 
American, 724 

Cricket ground, Dandelions on, 250 
Crinunt capense, 511, 546 
Powelli, 433 
treatment of, 620, 646 
Crinums, 170, 485 
treatment of, 508 
Crioceris A sparagi, 701 
! Crocus, Indian, 34 
1 Croesia, Bergmanniana, 344 
! Crop for garden, 769 
[ Cropping an acre of land, 510 
| early, 71 

rotation of, in small garden, 702 
Crops, garden, poultry-manure for, 129 
winter, transplanting, 316 
Croton Hawkeri, 378 
Crotons, 177 
in small pots, 795 
Crowfoot, common Water, 361 
Crown Imperials, 204, 770 
Crucianella stylos* coccinea, 763 
Cucumber culture, 770; profitable, in 
cold frame, 490: successful, 510 
foliage of, sickly, 283, 289, «00 
frame, 348; flue for, 481 
frames, zinc, for, 117 
Lockie’s Perfection, 191 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, 157 
pit, 190 

plants attacked by insects, 283; in un- 
heated house, 250 ; unhealthy, 143 
seed, saving, 669 
Telegraph, 157 
training a, 127 
Cucumbers, 741 
and red-spider, 390 
bitter, 17< 
dying off, 318, 354 
eelworms in, 284 
failing, 144 
for seed, 190 
for winter use, 190 
fried in butter, 456 
fruits of, curling up, 204 
good, 157 

growing, 469; in a lean-to house, 12 
house for, 318 
in a cold frame, 435 
insect-infested, 406 
in the open air, 765 
in winter, 562 

Japanese, treatment of, 100 
notes on, 477 
pickling, 424 
turning yellow, 128 
unhealthy, 233, 267 
Cucumis sativus, 741 
Cumberland, flowers in, 648 
gardening notes from, 170, 217, 282, 303, 
569, 608 

Cup-flower. White Trailing , 74 
Currant, Black, Lee's Prolific, 294 
Red, buds, birds eating, 79; painting 
with methylated spirits, 603; wine 
making, 161 

Currants, Black, clubbing of, 65 ; insects 
infesting, 785; pruning, 781; remov¬ 
ing, 550; summer pruning of, 318; 
White, and Red, keeping, 300 
flowering, 750 
Red and White, 731 
Currant-trees, failing, 620 
from seed, 335 
top-dressing, 669 
Custard and Apple, 94 
Apple, 144 
puading, 440 

Cut-flowers, triple arrangement of stems 
of, in Japan, 460 
Japanese art of arranging, 459 
Cutting, hardy white flowers for, 325 
Cuttings or slips, 324 
Cycas revoluta in fruit, 446 
Cyclamen not flowering, 335 
seed of, saving, 160, 190; sowing, 335 
Cyclamens, 20, 468 
after flowering, 94 
autumn flowering, 444 
hardy, 428 
mouluv, 203 

Persian, 130, 573, 687 ; after flowering, 
58 ; from seed, 572 
pure w hite, 83 
seedling, 9, 93 
soil for, 354 
Cydonin, the, 736 
japonica semperflorens, 585 
Cynibidium affine, 494 
Dayanum, 404 
Devonianum, 223, 494 
eburneo-Lowianum, 494 
eburneum, 494 
elegans, 494 
ffiganteum, 494 
Lowianuin, 494 
Mastersi, 494 
Traceyanum, 494 
Winnianum, 494 
Cynara cardunculus, 723 
Cyi»erus alternifolius, 204, 687 
'longus, 361 
Cypress, Lawson’s, 267 
Cypripedium caudatum, 115, 831; c. 
roseum, 331; c. W&llisi, 3-31 
insigne, 49 ; of the Sanders; section, 700 
leaves of, turning brown, 530 
speotabile, 651 
Cypriped'ums, 716 
Cyrtopodium punctatum, 476 
Cystopteris fragilis, 975 


Cytisus, 695, 744 
nigricans, 244, 411 
racemosus propagating, 190 


rtACTYLXS glomerata variegata, 167 
MJ Daddy-long-legs, the grubs and Ay 
of, 403 

Daffodil bulbs dying, 79 
Emperor, 122 
flowers of, removing, 159 
leaves of, dying, 93 
Poet’s, 86 

Queen of Spain, 136 
Rush, the, 114 
Scotch, the, 26 

Trumpet, Horsfield's, clump of, 184 
Daffodils, 292 
and Narcissi, 509 
choice, 485, 508 
early-flowering, 91 
for decorations, 42 
for forcing and pot culture, 646 
for winter flowering, 52 
from seed, 66 
Hoop Petticoat, 643 
in an Essex garden, 495 
in pots, 500, 711 
in unsatisfactory soils, 529 
replanting, 144 
Trumpet, 184 

varieties of, and planting, 495 
when to cut, 167 

Dahlia, Cactus, a new - , 275 ; Bennel Gold- 
net/, flower of, 228 ; Constance , 45 ; 
Frances Humphries, 275 ; Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Fells, 428 
Flambeau, 399 
Negress, 399 
Pearl, 399 
Dahlias, 738 

and Rose-trees, treatment of, 203 
artificial manure for, 372 
Cactus, 45, 228, 420, 475, 573; from 
seed, 471 ; single, 342 ; wintering, 517, 
604, 670; with flowers above the 
foliage, 485 

Double, from seed, 141; from cuttings, 
305 

exhibition, 621, 757 
for cutting, 102, 108,325 
for harvest festivals, 409 
increasing, 746 
infested with aphides, 371 
leaves of, injured, 218 
propagating, 15, 58, 251 
show versus fancy, 372 
Single, and Gladiolus The Bride, 6 
small selection of, 500 
treatment of, 516, 574 
unhealthy, 300 

Daisies, Michaelmas, 573; for harvest 
festivals, 409 
on l&w'ns, destroying, 335 
Paris, 5S7 ; White, culture of, 327 
Daisy Moor, the, 304 
Daisy-trees, 212, 245 
Damson jam, 373 

Prune, fniitinu-branch of the, 740 
Damsons, best, the, 740 
summer pruning of, 318 
Dandelion, Blue, 588 
Dandelions on cricket ground, 250 
Daphne indica, 36, 49 
Mezereuin var. grandifloruni, 629 
Daphnes, culture of, 66 
on the lawn, 625 
Date Plum, hardiness of, 305 
Datura ceratocaula, 305 
meteleoides, 395 
Daturas, the, 395, 651 
Davallia tenuifolia, 78 
Decaying matter, treatment of, 407 
Decorations, berries and autumn-tinted 
foliage for, 489 
Christmas, 650 
Hpanish Irises for, 169 
Delphinium belladonna, 317 
grandiflorutn, 140 
nobilissinmm, 341 
Delphiniums, 107, 305, 638 
dividing, 371 

group of, showing the beauty of the 
plant when boldly massed, 639 
Denbigh, a note from, 443 
Dendrobiutn, 750 
a golden-yellow-flowered, 655 
Brymerianum, 137, 580 
Chrysanthum, 115, 555 
chrysotoxum, 560 
clavatum, 555 
fimbriatum oculatum, 555 
’fuscatum, 556 
Gibsoni, 555 

nobile and its varieties, 402 ; flower of , 
402; for exhibition, 22; treatment 
of, 529 
Paxtoni, 555 

Phaltenopsis Schrcaderiaintui, 700 
suavissimum, 223 
Wanlinnum, 9 

Dendrobiums, golden-yellow, 555 
Denfontainea spinosa, 49, 736 
DexJtzia gracilis, 349, 496, 603, 749; 

forcing, 72, 604 ; in a pot, 552 
Deutzios, 349, 695 
forced into bloom, 552 
Devonshire, a letter from, 637 
a terrace border in, 137 
Cottage, Rtxses on a, 169 
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Devon, South , a cottage garden in, 713 
Dianella eocrulea, 248 
Dianthuses, caterpillars on, 17b 
Dicentra formosa, 230 
speclabilis, 284 
Dielytra fonnosa, 230 
spectabilis, 223, 454, 560 
Digtpnc- and trenching, G01 
Digitalis purpurea, white variety of the, 
341 

Diplocus glutinosus, 3b; from cuttings, 
striking, 266 
Sunbeam, 187 
Dogs’-manure, use of, 770 
Dogwoods, Red, the, 059 
Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 603 

plantagineum excelsum, 182 ; p. Har¬ 
pur-Crewe, 444 

Dorset, notes from, 163, 193, 230 
Doryanthes Palmeri, 600 
Doves, Ring, food for, 408 
management of, 747 
Dracaena australis, 486 
Drainage, 529 
Ducks, ailing, 252 
water for, 532 
Dumpies, 252 
Dutchman’s Pipe, the, 364 


EARWIGS, 529; destroying, 190 
Ms Echeveria retusa, 640 
Echeveria secunda glauca, 51 
Echcvcrias, from seed, raising, 670 
Edelweiss, flower of the, 333 
Edging, Heaths for, 25 
Thrift as a, 149, 539 
Edgings, garden, 458, 500 
living, for conservatory stages, 083 
plants for, ISO, 167, 454 
Edraianihus dalmaticus, 280 
Egg-plants, 544 
Eggs as diet, 106 
baked, 145 
boiled, 145 
brown, 145 
buttered, 106 
fertile and infertile, 53 
in cakes, 106 
musty, 106 

preserving, 106, 118, 145 
salad, 145 

soft, hen laying, 285 
various ways of cooking, lub, 145 
winter, and how to get them, 392 
Egg sauce, 146 
shells, materials for, 23b 
soup, 720 

EUeagnus pungens, 618 
Elder, Ground, the, 177 
Red-berried, the, 471 
Elders for seaside, 551 
Elecampane, the, 738 
Elisena Umgivetala, 378 
Eimet HaU, Leeds,portion of rock garden 
at, 165 

Elm for seaside, 651 
Elms, lopping, 454 
Elymus arenarius, 1 

Embothrium cocciiieum, propagating, 498 
Endive, 419 
blanching, 144 
culture of, 369 
Enemies, insect, 543, 684 
England, north of, very hardy plants for, 
303 

Epacris, culture of, 682 
miniata splendens, 217 
propagating, 391 

Epidendruin atro-purpureum, 345 
bicomutum, 345 
cinnaborinum, 345 
Endresi, 345 
fragrans, 345 
(YBrienianum, 345 
radicans, 345 
Stamfordianum, 345 
vitellinum, 207; v. majus, 95, 345 
Wallisi, 845 
Epidendrums 345 
Epig»a repens, 701 
Epiphvilums changing colour, 670 
Erantnemum pulchelfiim, 713 
Ereinuri, the, 463 
Eremurus robust ue, 463 
Erica ciliaris, 300 
melanthera, 656 
Ericas after flowering, 190 
culture of, 327, 682 
Erigeron multiradiatus, 325 
specioeum superbum, 293 
Erigerons, the, 293, 325 
Erinua alpinua, 150 
Erioeampa adumbrates, 415 
Eryngium alpinum , 823 
amethystinum, 323 
giganteum, 823, 344 
maritinum, 823 
Oliverianum, 18, 323 
planum, 305, 323 
Eryngiums, 323, 604 
Escallonia, cuttings, striking of, 267 
hedges in the Isle of Man, 639, 570 
macrantha, 695 ; for seaside, 551 
Essex, fruit-growing in, 432 
garden, Daffodils in an, 496 
Eucalyptus, 36 
and Aloysia, 159 
citriodora, 49,169, 254 
Eucalyptus-trees at Brigh 
during winter, 618 

Digitize a b; 
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Eucharis amazonica, 267, 445, 620; a tine, 
764 

bulbs of, 619 
culture of, 483 
manure for, 619 
treatment of, 757 
Eucryphia pinnalifolia, 736 
Eulalia graeillima, 33 
japonica, 1, 303 
Eulalias, the, 33 
Japan, the, 379 

Euonymuses as climbing plants, 161 
Euonvmus for seaside, 551 
hecfges and bushes of, 519 
Kurya latifolia variegata, 665 
Eun/bia Gunniana, 212 
Evergreens for a hedge, 514 
for window-box, 669 
native, 6S4 

planting, 544 ; against glass porch, »>69 
striking, 407 
under trees, 92 

Exochorda grandiflora, 90, 736 


DAIRY-RINGfi on lawns, 681 
* Falmouth gardens in December, 093 
Feather-flowers, the, 379 
Fence, evergreen, 707 
for protection, 718 
Fern Adder’s-tongue, the, 375 
and Begonia-roots, insects on, 745 
a New Zealand, 795 
a, question, 408 

Asparagus, in drawing-room, 24 
Bladder, 375 
climbing, jxtpular, a, 22 
failing, a, 687 

Filmy, a beautiful, 625 ; a well-grown, 
328 

for cutting, the best, 170 
fronds, drying, 153; shrivelling, 176; 
turning brown, 219; unhealthy, 105, 
267 

garden, a Hampshire,'375 
growing in Malta, 120 
Hard, 375 

Hart’s-tongue, 375 ; thrip on, 702 
Killamey, the, 111, 130 
Maiden-hair, a, 667; American, 371 ; 

fronds of, riving, 335 
Mole, the, 204 
Maltese vase for, 159 
Ostrich-feather, 376, 525 
Royal, 375 
Scale, 375, 770 
Sensitive, 375 
spores, sowing, 544 

Tree, with seedling Ferns on its stems, 
001 

wall, 418, 718 
Fernery, a, 501 
making a, 470, 752 
Orchids in, 744 
plants for, 111 
Ferns. 588 
against a wall, 586 
and Isolepi* gracilis, 580 
and plants in conservatory, 141 
blighted, 251 

British, a day amongst, 375 
choice, 343 

Filmy, 120, 328, 343, 525, 675 
for baskets, 370 
for cutting, 170, 667 
for rooms, 162 
from Ceylon, 223 
from seed, Maiden-hair, 658 
Gold and Silver, the, 103 
graceful, a few, 77 
greenhouse, 153 

hardy, 110 ; group of, in the rock gar¬ 
den, 111 ; in the rock garden, 752; 
planting, 470 ; transplanting, 500 
Hart’s-tongue, 758 
in a town garden, 312 
in a Wardian-case, 58, 78 
in greenhouse, 770 
in the rock garden, 752 
large, for a glade, 758 
Maiden-hair, 543, 588, 702; diseased, 
399 ; fronds turning brown, 12 ; in¬ 
sects on, 784 ; larvae on, 47; eaten, 
500; sheep-manure for, 530; un¬ 
healthy, 670 
manure-water for, 144 
notes on, 716 
on walls, 418 
potting, 3 
powdery, 603 
raising, 001 
removing, 495 
sickly, 36 

slugs destroying, 190 

syringing, 130 

temperature for, 190 

tender, and their uses in summer, 280 

treatment of, 52, 546, 562, 689 

Tree, 601 

variegated, 764 ; for the house, 770 
watering, 130 ; and feeding, 141 
young, treatment of, 317 ; versus old, 
281 

Fertilisation of flowers, 493 
Fertiliser, new*, a, 582 
soot as a, 91 

Fertilisers for greenhouse plants, 300 
Ficaria grandiflora, 152 
Ficus cuttings, 625 ; striking, 549 
elastics, 300 
" diseased, 203 


1 Fig-growing, 294 
house, 368 

Figs in April and May, 740 
( on walls, 478 
pot, 779 
1 Fir-tree, 544 

fruit of, shrivelling, 753 
injured by frost, 159 
, not fruiting, 317 

outdoor, moving, 603 
pot culture of, 185, 433 
pruning, in autumn, 591 
under Vines, 381 
Figwort, Cape, the, 394 
Filbert and Cobs, 396 ; in gardens, 655 
; Kentish, the, 5 

the, 4 

Fire, clipping, 331 
| diseased, 203 
I for felling, 391 
native, 685 
i plants with, 558 

1 Scotch, for a hedge, 530 

Silver, some, 782 
j jFir, Silver, a, 782 
Flag, Crimean, the , 196 
Rush-leaved, the, 295 
Sweet, 360, 361 
Water, Yellow, 361 
Winter, the, 637 
Yellow’, the, 295 
Flags, a note on the, 210 
garden, notes on, 295 
taller-growing, the, 477 
Flamingo-plant, 248 
plants, 248, 348 
Flax, Blue, the, 323 

New Zealand, 390; by the waterside in 
a southern Irish garden, 367 
Floating island, 622 
Flower bed, pretty, a, 295 
beds, 184 ; edgings for, 154 ; planting, 
52; plants for, 99 ; turfing over, 604 
borders, preparing, 531 
boxes, planting, 58 
fasteners used in Japan, 461 
gardening in Ireland, 539 
garden, the, at Rumplestown House, 
Carlow, Ireland, 539 
holder, Japanese, a, 351 
notes, 444 

pictures, exhibition of, 647 
pots, bottomless, 422; draining, 92 
seeds, 633; sowing, 300 
Flowers, a charming arrangement of, 233 
all the year, 464, 580, .589 
and plants in the house, 47 
and vegetables for show, 48 
autumnal in the house, 420 
button-hole, 208 
colours of, blending, 333 
common, 304 

cut, 661: foliage to associate with, 351 ; 

in the house, 89 
cutting, 135, 242 ; for, 608, 734 
everlasting, for winter, 363 
fasciated, 142 
fertilisation of, 493 
for a smoky district, 325 
for a vase, 124 
for hank, 66 

for Devonshire and London garden, 567 
for exhibition, 619 
for garden facing north, 652, 693 
for harvest festivals, 400 
for sale, 770 
garden, about, 360 
growing, for a livelihood, 086 
! nardy, for a town garden, 731; white, 
325, 422, 763 

in a bed ail the year round, 656 

in the house, 296, 362 

late autumn, 610 

notes about, 292, 324, 364, 378 

of autumn, 444 

pottery for, 543 

seeds of, to be sown in May, 140 
tall, for cutting, 292, 353 
trading in, 129 
unseasonable, vases of, 744 
vase of, a charming, 102 
wild, and Grasses, a vase of, 382; de¬ 
struction of, 363 
Flue, constructing a, 517 
in bad order, 79 
Flues, greenhouse, 443 
Fly, root-eating , the, 696 
Foam-flower , the, 33, 464 
F'olisge, autumn-tinted, and berries for 
decoration, 489 

Forcing early flowers. Tomatoes, etc., 629 
house, building a, 278; crop for, 42 
preparations for, 623 
Forget-me-not on an old tree-stump in a 
Devonshire garden, 683 
seedling, 162 
Water, the, 360 
Forget-me-nots, 683, 601, 769 
moving, 284 
Forsythia, 736 
intermedia, 90,110 
suspensa, 25, 61 
F'oreythias, 626 
F’owl, Barn-door, the, 132 
house shelter, 38 
keeping for beginners, 63 
manure, 465 
Red Game, 285 
Fowls dying, 646 
egg eating, 38 
feeding, 787 
food for, 94, 268 
for limited space, 772 
in Hop garden, 302 
lame, 653 


F'owls, management of, in confinement 
635 

pip amongst, 546 
plucking out feathers, 132 
with scaly legs, 687 
Wyandotte, 802 

Foxglove, common, white car id g of the, 
341 

deformed, a, 266, 541 
flower, a curious malformation in, 511 
Gloxinia-flowered, 62 
Foxgloves, 02, 341 
a group of, 342 
F'rames, neating, 686 
protecting, mats for, 733 
F’rame, use of, 130, 159, 219 
Francos, 339 
FYeesia bulbs, 629 
F'reesias, 59, 1S9, 7a3 
culture of, 470, 496, 887, 714 
growing, to perfection, 122 
outdoors. 117 
sow’ing, 267 
treatment of, 588 
unsatisfactory, 154 
Fringe-tree, the, 694 
FYitiflaria armena, 287 
aurea, 287 
Moggridgei, 287 
pudica, 287 
pyrenaico, 287 
recurva, 287 
seedling, 336 
F'ritillaries, 287 
Frog-bit, the, 360 

hopper, common, the. in various stages 
of development. 617 
Frogs and snakes, 139 
F'rost and the plants, 119 
and the shrubs, 90, 103, 110 
and the vegetables, 15, 32 
F'rozen plants, treatment of, 25 
F'ruit and wasps, 217 
bottling, 472 
cake, 67 ; common, 700 
cracking, 437 

dessert, arrangement of, 382, 416 
for brick wall, 368 

growing, at a high altitude, 757 ; 
hardy, essay on, 116 ; in Essex, 396, 
432 

houses, notes atiout, 477 

J uice of liquor from, 373 
eeping dark, 500 
preserving, without sugar, 356 


prospects, 203 
pudding, golden, 35 


room, constructing, 890, 407, 4e4 
selection of, 510 
stone, preserving, 478 
storing. 485 
syrup, 373 

wooalice and earwigs destroying, 442 
Fruits, bush, pruning, 278 
choice, packing, 221 
for various walls, 466 
Fruit-tree, cuttings of, 432, 450 
protecting, with glass coping, 63 
Fruit-trees and Roses, neglected, 246 
breastwood on, removing, 261 
bush, pruning, 731 
caterpillars on, 308 
chalk for, 034 
crops under, 129 
cuttings of, 744 
dwarf bush and pyramid, 730 
espalier, 730; management of, 112 
for a cold district, 470 
fora town garden, 630 
for exposed positions, 367 
for north and west aspects, 317 
for shrubbery border, 35 
gas-lime for, 686 
grafting, 528; and budding, 740 
in a north house, 686 
in bloom, protecting, 68 
in friable soil, 516 
insects on, 63, 558 
in tubs and pots, 265 
late planted, 8 
layering, 12 

Lichen and Moss on, 702 
lime-washing, 483, 733 
manuring, 591 

Moss on, 371, 622; and Lichen-covered, 
752 

neglected, 454 

not bearing, 069 

on walls, 64, 138. 407 

orchard or standard, pruning, 730 

ornamental for shrubbery, 36 

paint for, 604 

planting on new land, 499 

protecting, 669 


pruning, 102 
pyramidal, 510 


pyramid 
raising, 559, 592 
root-pruning, 541, 691 
selection of, 450 
stems, painting, 745 
stocks for, 66 
suckers from, 104 
summer pruning of, 190, 233 
treatment of, 173, 907, 516 
unsatisfactory, 542 
wall for, 702 

F'uchsia, buds of, dropping, 234, 300, 335, 
485 

Duchess of Edinboro’, 447 
fulgens, 435 
Riccartoni, 528, 548 
suddenlv dropping, 372 
the, 197 
triphvlla, 347 

Funhriu, 113, 481, 745, 75fi 
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Fuchsias and Begonias for exhibition, Is 
•217 

and Geraniums, 41)3 
and Pelargoniums for show, 42 
and Vines, 750 
a note on, 428 
as basket-plants, 274 
a spray of, 756 
Double, six, 403 
hardy, 013 
insects on, 516 
in the garden, *270 
in winter, 651 
losing their loaves, 204 
old, cutting bock, 544 
propagating, 15,130 
striking, 189 
treatment of, 530, 020 
Fungi, curious, 372 
on a lawn, 73'J 
Fungus, a, 589 
in room, 005 
Funkia Sieboldi, 196 
Funkias, notes on, 312 


p ABU , shady, creeper for, 159 
W (Millard ia flowers in a bond, 89 
Gaillardia seed, sowing, 632 
Gaillardias, 89, 210, 397, 517, 619 
exhibiting, 386 
propagating, 284 

Galantkus Elwesiglobosus, 41; E. major , 
41 

Imperati, 792 
virescens, 792 
Galega officinalis alba, 328 
Ualliiios, rearing, 802 
Garden, a damp back, 770 
a, in Essex, 779 
altering a, 515 

and cottage, a Devonshire, 681 
an insect-infested, 757 
ashes for a, 558 
at Godaiming, plan of, 566 
cats in, 702 
flowers for a, 463 
grub-infested, a, 485 
Italian, pergola in, 443 
laying out a, 592 
lights, uses of, 51 
lime for, 744 
making a, 6«7, 773 
manure and lime for a, 702 
manuring a, 758 
nature in the, 705 
ornament for, 460 
paths, asphalts for, 66 
planting a, 267 

rock, ha*dy Ferns in the, 752 ; natural, 
a, in North Wales , 505 
sewage in, use of, 354 
shadv, plants for a, 759 
small, laying out a, 702; rotation of 
cropping in, 702 

southern, a, in mid-autumn, 507 
the, after rain, 324 

town, 486; Apples for a, 31; Ferns in 
a, 312; fruit-trees for a, 530; hardy 
flowers for a, 731, 752; shrubs for, 
607 

water for a, 141: natural view in a, 
614; view in the gardens at Fota, 
Cork, 359 

winter, flowers of the, 637 
Gardener, friends of the, 764 
jobbing, 367 

Gardener’s, compensation, a, 647 
friend, a, 375 
Gardenia, 104 

citriodora, flowering-sprays of, 400 
leaves of, turning yellow, 180 
Gardenias, 400 
unhealthy, 93 

Gardening, market, 406, 573 
notes, 193, 242, 339, 875, 501, >82; from 
Cumberland, 608 
Gardens, cottage, 160, 681 
small, vegetables for, 419 
suburban and villa, 166 
Victoria Embankment, 793 
water, 360 

wild. Comfreys for the, 842 
wina-swept, 669 
wireworm-infested, 215 
Garland flowers, fragrant, wintering, 541 
Garlic, 744 
Gas-boilers, 745 
lime, 686; for sour land, 517 
Gases, 632 

Genista ntnensis, 254 
leaves of, shrivelling, 52 
virgata, 244 
Genistas, 625 
not flowering, 771 
propagating, 250 
pruning, 407 
Gentians acaulis, 805 
adscendens, SCO 
ajflnis, 305 
Andrews!, 305 
aeclepiadea, 305 
bavaries, 306 
crucial*, 306 
gelid*, 305 
lu tea, 205 

pneumonanthe, 305 
pyrenaica, 305 
septemflda, 806 
verns, 805 
Gentianella, 805 


Gentians, better known, the, 305 
Geranium and other cuttings, 454 
cuttings growing in Moss, 588; shrivel 
ling, 454 ; watering, 516 
leaf-stems turning black, 469 
leaves turning yellow, 218 
wonderful, 308 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, 496 
as wall climbers, 779 
bedding, 528 
budding, 372 
changing colour, 438 
crossing, 800 

Double, not flowering, 117 
for a room, 27 
for a show, 513 

from cuttings, 422, 652 ; Ircatnu nt of, 
421, 515 

insect destroying, 460 
preserving, 545 
propagating, 16 
Scarlet, best, 248 
sickly, 36, 354, 404 
spotted, 632 
training, 72 
treatment of, 530 
tricolor, soil for, 80 
unsatisfactory, 615 
wintering, 528 
Geum Heldreichi, 90 
Gherkins, pickling, 424 
Glllenia trifoliata, 640 
Gingcrworts, 324 
Gladioli, conns of, 574 
culture of, 657 
for harvest festivals, 409 
in winter, 530 
planting, 117, 619 
seedlings, 718 
treatment of, 575, 604 
Gladiolus aurantiacus, 147 
brenchlevensis, 445, 666 
bulbs, old, 651 
Childsi Ben-Hur, 342 
Colvillei albus, 342 
Lemoinei, seeding, 528 
spawn, 574, 610 

The Bride, 156, 318; treatment of, 677 
Gladwin, the, 295, 554 
Glass case, heating, 12 
house, best, for an amateur, 228 ; plants 
for a, 372 
walls, 464 

Glaucium luteum, 326 
Gloriosa superb*, 282, 400 
Glory of the Snow, 81 
Gloxinia-leaves, unhealthy,'318, 516 
Gloxinias, 437, 558, 746, 783 
culture of, 714 
diseased, 234 
failing to start, 354 
sowing seed of, 284 
Godaiming, plan of garden at, 566 
Godetias, 46 
treatment of, 191 
Golden Bell, 736 
Golden-feather, propagating, 16 
Goldfinch, the, 285 
with diarrhoea, 772 
Gold-fish dying, 498 
globe, plants for, 771 
Gomphia decora, 648 
Gomphrenas, 176 
Good King Henry, 218, 243 
Gooseberries, 470 
big and Vines, 655 
cankered wood on, 251 
dessert, 380 
diseased, 117 
from cuttings, 64 
heaviest; the, 709 
Lancashire, 541 
pruning, 627, 731 
Red, the biggest, 670 
Gooseberry ana Currant-moth, 684 ; saw- 
fly, 647 
bug, the, 335 

caterpillar, 176, 239, 349, 703; and 
Windsor Beam, 733; destruction of, 
330 

Green Gage, 278 
lam and wine, 235 
jelly from ripe Gooseberries, 235 
Keepsake, 617 

saw-fly, the, in its various stages, 647 
Gooseberry-trees, 670 
caterpillars on, 185, 203, 240, 281, 284, 
367, 406 
failing, 620 

leaves of, eaten by caterpillars, 131 
moving, 499, 550 
sickly, 417 
young, 267 

Goose’s, a, second batch of eggs, 585 
Gone and Broom, planting, 799 
Single and Double, for seMide, 551 
Goslings, treatment of, 191 
Gossypium herbaemm, flower of the, 712 
Gourd , Gooseberry, the, 406 
Gourds, 405 
Giant, cooking, 576 
Grafting, 619, 669 
cleft, with single bud, 797 
crown, 796 
double, 588 
simple method of, 113 
sphee, ordinary, 796 
Grape, Black Alicante, 499 
Black Hamburgh, 101; gathered from 
open air, 527,550; not colouring, 741; 
shortening the laterals of, 516 
Buckland Sweetwater, 277, 329 
Diamant Traube, 560 
Foster's Seedling, bunch of, 700 
I Gros Colrnan, 216 
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Grape Lady Downe’sSeedling, 81,154, 174 
Mrs. Pinee, 530 

Muscat of Alexandria, a house of, 113 ; 
unsatisfactory, 391 
Grape Hyacinth, the Sky-blue, 581 
Grapes, 470 
\ and mice, 416, 480 
cracking, 501 
fire-heat for, 190 
for a cool vinery, 655 
for amateurs, 550 
for small vinery, 558 

g ood, 709 
ite, 154, 499, 740 
Muscat, notes on, 173 
not ripening 566, 700 
outdoor, 277, 307, 330 
protecting from mioe, 38 i 
sickly, 284 
syringing, 65 
unsatisfactory, 656, 731 
Vines striking, 769; transplanting a, 

; 407; unhealthy, 93, 422 

why they shank, 348 
| with ornamental foliage, 675 
{ Grass, Blue Shore, 314 
Millet, the, 1 
Moss on, 131 

newly-sown, sparrows eating, 2<i i 
Pampas, 1,603; dividing, 530 , injured, 

Scotch and quarry, 604 
Sea Lyme, the, 1 
seed, sowing, 600, 530 
short, for hot-beds, 130 
Zebra, 303 

Grasses and Water Lilies, arrangement 
Of, 601 

and wild flowers, a vase of, : >S2 
for cutting, 159 
hardy, 1 

Grave, carpeting plants tor a, 276 
GrmsB on, 589 ; substitute for, 770 
worms on a, 683 

, Graves, carpeting plants for, 312 
Green-fly, 244 

I and how to destroy it, 287 
| Greenhouse and frame, heating of, 267 
an unsatisfactory, 751 
black-flv in a, 746 
blinds in, 757 
border, use of, in, 284 
building a, 475, 477, 501, 646 
bulbs in, 93 
Camellias in, 421 
caterpillars In, 12 
climbers for, 80, 702 
cool, plants for, 607 
creeper for a, 141, 335 
decorative plants for a, 313 
early crop for, 634 
flowering plants for, 117, 127 
flowers in, 61, 95 
flue, constructing a, 477 
fumigating a, 93, 141, 175 
heating a, 36, 42, 92, 191, 31s, 406, 407. 
412, 425, 443, 454, 512, 513, 541), 040, 
651, 699, 756; apparatus f r. 318; 
with oil, 482, 496, 515 
lean-to, heating, 702 ; plants for, 558 
lime and soot in a, 486 
liondon, climbing Roses for a, 203 
oil-stove in, 300, 680 
Orchkls for a, 331 

K inting a, 251 
lms in, 318 

pipes, blackening, 144 
plan of, 651 
plant, a rare, 378 

plants, blue-flowered, 247 ; fertilisers 
for, 300 ; for, 116 ; leaves of, blighted, 
204, 372; useful, 25, 445, 467, 480, 
612, 587, 001, 682, 746 
position of, 370, 702 
raising plants for, 482 
I right of tenant to remove, 650 
j roof, glass for, 702 
Rose for, 354, 604 
i shaded, plants for, 702, 767 

I shorting, 104, 115 

small, heating, 371, 318 
some easily-grown plants for, 007 
span-rooferl, healing a, 250 
stage, annual flower for, 131 ; plants 
under, 112 
Staging for, 144, 407 
starting a, 732 
stocking a, 299, 482, 528 
stove for, 144 
. temperature for a, 531 
Tomatoes in, 589 

unheated, Roses for, 557 ; Tomatoes in, 
114 

ventilating a, 156, 703 
Vines in a, 300 
: Greenhouses, heating, 580 
i Green Pea soup without meat, 302 
well-cooked, 106 
1 Grevillea Manglesi, 444 
J robusta from seed, 371, 500 
I Grevilleas, 713 

Groundsel, Tyerman’s, 580 
Ground, treatment of, 734, 737 
vacant, planting, 85 
Grubs, destructive, 144 
Guano, 744 
Guava, the, 72 

Guelder Rose blighted, 233 ; Chinese, the, 
126; under glass, 60 
Guelder Roses, the, 126 
Guinea-fowl, rearing, 302, 356 
Gunnera manicata, 711 
Gunner os in water garden at Fota, 
Cork, 359 

Gym nogram mas, 103 


Gyncrium argenleum, 1 
Gypsoi>hila paniculata, 251, 276 


H 


IlABENARIA carnea, 83; c. hivosa. 
n 83 

ciliaris, 83 
militaris, 83 
Susanna, 83 
Habenarias, 83 
Hahrothamnus, 2t> i 
Haunanthus, 769 
Catherine, 6<>4 
coccineus, 444 

Halesia tetraptera, itoirering twig nf the, 
110, 352, 756 

Haliniodendron argenleum, 282 
Hamatnelis, 756 
virginica, 670 

Hard-wooded plants, greenhouse, 330 
Hardy plant, a new, 627 
plants, continuous blooming, 210; for 
a town garden, 752 ; for cutting, 10<i, 
325, 628, 773 ; for pots, 78; for suc ¬ 
cession, 33; in a Yorkshire garden , 
701; nitrates for, 372; popular, 792 : 
propagating, 692 ; variety in, 73 
Harebell, alpine., an, 280 
an annual, 276 
double, a, 284 
White Ligurian, the, 274 
Harebells, Annual, 276 
Harpalium rigidum, diseased, 391, 39*.); 

flowers of, 354 
Harvest festivals, 409 
Hawfinch, the, 439 
Hawthorn, the, 203 
Japanese, the, 602 
Hay, weight of, 500 
Heath cutiings, taking, 686 
Heather, wild, 378 
H u aths, culture of, 682 
for edging, 25 
useful, 156 

Heating, a question of, 412, 470, 545 
apparatus, 480, 069 ; choked up, 37 ; 

faulty, 650 ; for greenhouse, 42, 318 
house with gas, 733 
Hedera madeirieiisis variegata, 732 
Hedge, an evergreen, 470 
beautiful, in the Isle of Man, 500, 539 
C’herrv Plum for, 539 
clipping, 244 
Euon.v inns, 519 
evergreens for, 544 
making a, 160, 475 
planting an, 438 
Rosa rugosa for, 3S5 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 343 
Hedychiums, wintering, 544 
Helenium pumilum, 364 
transplanting, ISO 
Heliantnemum vulgare, 184 
llelianthus, 399 
angustifolius, 296 
argophylltis, 290 
decnpetalus, 116, 399 
giganteus, 116 
l<vtiflorU8, 116, 296, 399, 418 
Miss Mellish, 421 
mollis, 296 

multiflorus, 116, 296, 399 ; m. uuiximus, 
404 


occidentalis, 296 
orgyalis, 116, 296, 399 
Helianthuses, Perennial, 554 
Helianthus rigidus, 116, 296, 364 , 309; 
flowers of, 554 

Helichrysum hractcatum, 493 
Heliotrope, 375 
and Nicotiana aftinis, 411 
cutting down, 25 
losing its leaves, 746 
Heliotropes, 601 
Hellet>ore8, growing, 149 
propagating, 16 
Hemp, African, the, 209 
Hen, ailing, 220 
broody, 802 
Dorking, ailing, 670 
hatching moorhen’s eggs, 132 
laying eggs without shells, 2<kJ 
nut laying, 720 
sitting, nest for, 739 
with chest troubles, 118 
Hens, ages of, 118 
dying, 635 

suffering from diarrhcea, 178 
Herbaceous plants from seed, 710 ; tall, 
629; the best twelve, 495 ; thinning 
the shoots of, 124 
Herniaria glabra, 758 
Hibiscus syriacus, 299, 434 
Himantopiiyllum minialum, 718, 743 
treatment of a, 105, 218 
Hippophae rhamnoides, 581 
Hives, cleaning and disinfecting, 771 
Hollies, 104, 437 
and their mutilation, 659 
dying, 267 
variegated, 588 
Holly, common, 684 
unique wreath of, 680 
yellow-berried, 645 
Hollyhock cuttings, 33 
disease, the, 475 
the, 463 

Hollyhocks, 144, 455 
diseased, 131, 448 
for harvest festiv als, 109 


preserving, 79, 50u 
single, 579 
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Honesty, 62, 554 

Honey, extracting and wax-melting, 3% 
harvesting, from straw sleeps, 423 
Honeysuckle, cutting back, 354 
French, 633 
green-fly on, 234 
Japanese, losing its leaves, 516 
late-flowering, a, 244 
llonevsuckles, 186 
Bush, 200 

in flower and fruit, 420 
on an arch, 186 
propagating, 540 
Hop-Garden, fowls in, 302 
Hops turning red, 437 
Iloriilieaiii for seaside, 551 
Horseradish roots, keeping, 210 
Horticulture, lectures on, 25 
Hol-beds, insects in, 130 
making, 741 
short Grass for, 130 

Hot-water ppes and frost, 66 ; emptying 
62 

House, autumnal flowers in the, 420 
climbers for, 508, 545 
lean-to, plants for, 42 
plants and flowers in the, 47 
plaster-covered, climbers for, 301 
span-roof, heating, 604 
Sweet Peas in the, 296 
Houses, Ivy on, 544 
roof, climbers for, 130 
small range of, building, 412 
Horas, 130 

Hoya, treatment of, 757 
bella, 633 

camosa, 406 ; training, 531 
winter temperature for a, 335 
llumea elegans dying, 130 
Hyacinth, Amethyst, the, 137 
bulb with eleven spikes, 116 
spikes, supporting, 764 
Hyacinths, 603, 782 
after blooming, 65 
and Narcissus, Roman, 580 
and Scillas, 60, 73 
and Tulips, manures for, 702 
for a window, 7 
forcing, 486 
for show, 496 
Grape, 17, 554 
growing, in small pots, 354 
in glasses, 619 
in pots, 482 
lifting, 144 

losing their roots, 734, 755 
manuring, 718 
Roman, 377, 482, 678 ; after flowering, 
758 ; for autumn flowering, 346 ; to 
flower early, 354 
single, 800 
treatment of, 759 
with many spikes, 96 
Hyacinthus candicans, 604 
liybernia defolaria, male and female 
moth and caterpillar, of, 557 
Hydrangea, Climbing, 266 
common, the, a* a laivn bank, 625 ; in 
floieer in the op?n, 551 ; hortensis an 
a lawn shrub, 627 

]Kmiculata, 434, 733: in pots, treatment 
of, 513; p. grandiflora, potting up, 66 
Hydrangeas, 301, 551, 625, 753 
after flowering, 574 
blue, 390, 411 
cutting down, 284 
old, 12 

propagating, 353 
pruning back, 283, 308 
treatment of, 786 
turning white, 619 
Hydrocharis Mormis-rans;, 360 
IlyrneiwphyUum, a well-grown, 328 
Uymenophyllums, the, 343 
Hypericum Moeerianum, 452 ; M. tricolor, i 


Iris junoea, 295 

Kamipferi, 295 ; grubs attacking. 251 

Mme. C'hereau, 1«»7 

Netted, 20, 25, 114 

ochroleuca, 295 

orientalis. 295 

peraica, 66‘> 

Pseud-acorus, 295, 303 
pumila, 196 

reticulata, o<*6 ; in j>ots, 20, IN. 731 
Robinson iana, 147 
ruthenica, 295 

Siberian, part of a group of, al the 
Grove, Dumltoyne, 295 
stylosa, 210, 037. 060 
treatment of, 077 
unguicularis, 000 
Irises, 203 

and Gladiolus The Bride, treatment of, 098 
Dwarf, 121, 190 
notes on, 295 
not flowering, 470 

Spanish, 241; and English, 241,* 618; 

for decorations, 169 
Taller-growing, the, 477 
winter-flowering, 1*60 
Isle of Man, beautiful hedges in, 509, 
539; Escalloniu hedges in the, 570 
Isolepis gracilis and Ferns, 586 
Ivies, Variegated, 544 
Ivy, 085 

a quick-grow ing, 454 
canariensis, 589 
Cape, the, 587 
carpets of, 35 
covering house with, 702 
cutting back, 204 
cuttings, striking, 353 
dying, 544 

edgings, planting, 92 
Gian*-leaved, the, over a gateway, 732 
leaves for fireplaces, 190 
not clinging properly, 53) 
not growing. 702 
on houses, 544 
on kitchen garden w'alls, 447 
pruning, 213 
removing, 745 
Ixoras, striking, 745 


J 

JAPANESE art of arranging cut 
d flowers, 469 

Japan, dower fasteners used in, 461 
triple arrangement of cut, jlowers in, 460 
Jasmine, cutting back, 354 
for cutting, 325 
hardy, a beautiful, 232 
j moving a, 390 

pruning a, 717, 770 
I treatment of, 544 
White, 364 
Jasmines, Cape, 400 
Shrubby and Climbing, 308 
Jasminum gracilliinum, 682 
gmndiflorum, 308, 685 
nudifloruni, 653 
revolutuui, 282 
Jays, rearing young, 145 
Jay, the, 518 

Jews’ Mallow' on the lawn, 625 ; W’At/e, 
the, 298 

July or Gilliflowera, 314 
Juniper, (»mmon, 685 
Justicia calycotricha, 573 
Justicias, treatment of, 190 


K 


Hypericums, 310 


IfALl, 32, 316 
A. Dwarf “ 


I 


TCK-HO08K, building, 572 
h Iceland Poppy seed, sowing, 632 
Irapatiens Sultani, 400 
India Game pullets ailing, 106 
Indian Shot, treatment of, 250 
India-rubber hose, repairing, 190 
plant, 51, 274 ; cutting down, 72 ; leaves 
of, turning yellow, 406 ; treatment of, 
52, 66, 130, 267 
Indigofera Gerard iana, 282 
Indoor plants, pests attacking, 681 
Insect enemies, 287, 344, 363, 885, 403, 415, 
428, 468, 513, 529, 557, 596, 617, 651, 
658, 569, 716, 753; general remarks 
about, 273 
Insecticide, 193 
Insects, 717 

injurious to Apple-trees, 239 
in potting-Boil, 145 
on fruit-trees, 63 
scale, 793 ; and mealy-bug, 777 
Inula helenium, 738 
I pom oca Leari, 557 
Ireland, flower-gardening in, 539 
Iris and Roses, 524 
a note on the, 210 
arenaria, 210 
chinensis, 248 
fimbria ta, 248 
fiBtidissima, 296, 554 
Flag, 250 

German, moving, 500 

Histrio, flowers of, 66« 
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Dwarf Green Curled, for small gar¬ 
dens, 419 

Kales, planting, 388 
Kalmia latifolia, 756 
Kalosanthes, 749 
Kennel manure, 682 
Kent. a cottage in, 209 
Kentias, 634 

Kerria japonica, 756 ; on the lawn, 625 
Kingcups, 152 

Kitchen garden, hedge as a screen for, 
545; in poor condition, 573 ; treat¬ 
ment for, 733; utilising, 745 
Kniphoflas, 325 
Knot weed, Japan, the, 540 
Rock, the, 540 
Sachalian, the, 541 

Kcslreuteria paniculata in rtoioer, 69-1, 
695 


T ABU&NUM buds stripped off, 160 
Ls flowering-spray of, 685 
moth, the, 753 
the, 085 

Laburnums, 756 ; not flowering, 670 
Lace-leaf-plant, the, 197 
Lachenalia pendula, 88 
Lachenalias, 88, 130 
Lactuca sonchifolia, 588 
Ladybirds, the , 764 
Lady's Slipper, tong-tailed, the, 331 
Lariia ancepe Sauderiana, 723 
autumniuis, 367 ; a. alba, 732 ; a. alro- 
rubens, 643 


tainb’s Lettuce, 724 
I^anip in frame, fumes from, 117 
Lancashire, North, notes from, 163 
j Land, badly prepared, 744 
for Apple-trees, 710 
manuring, 770 
L&ntanas, 33 

Lapageria alba, 271; treatment of, 67o, 
699 

how to layer the, 327 
in a pot, 422 

1 leaves, cleansing, 514 
rosea in the open air, 191 
the, 231 

Lapagerias, greenhouse for, 422, 537 
propagating, 327 
unhealthy, 371 
j Larkspur , 140 
j Lostreas, 375 

Latania borhonirn, treatment of, 131 
| lattice-work, climliers for, 218 
I Laurel hedge, restoring, a, 530 
i Laurels by side of wall, 633 
| cutting kick, 204, 267 
• injured by frost, 37 
pruning, 218 

Laurustiiius, cutting down, 159 
for seaside, 551 
injured, 218 
moving a, 422 
Lavender, 314 
cuttings, 407 
Sweet, 588 
Lawn, grill* on, 204 
levelling a, 471, 620 
moles on, 588 
Moss on, 745 
new-, a, 30 
j patchy, a, 651 

shade trees on, 311 
! top-dressing for, 3nl 
treatment of, 335, 717 
unsatisfactory, 530 
weedy, a, 553, 758 
worms on, 30, 220, 604, 620 
Lawns, fairy-rings on, 681 
management of, 63 
manuring, 41 
Mossy, 738 
weeds on, 390 
worms in, 79 

Lawn-tennis courts, 702, 733 
Layia elegans, 46, 73 
I^eadwort, Blue, 247 
Leadworts, the, 400 
Leaf-mould, 12, 371 
and insects, 39!) 
and loam, 559 
making, 501 

Leaves, skeleton, making, 335 
spotted. 470 
! Lecythis Zabucujo, 4 
j Leeches, the, 5, 6 
I<eek culture, 733 
London Flag, 227 
Musselburgh or Scotch Flag, 289 
Leeks, 227, 289 
for exhibition. 35 ) 
late, 389 

liquid-manure for, 317 
unsatisfactory, 769 
Lemon fritters, 440 
plant, the, 586 
.Sponge, 146 
Lentil soup, 118 

: Leopard's Bane, perpetual flowering, the, 
j 444 

j Leschenaultia hiloha major, 247 
i Lettuce All the Year Round, 157 
i Cabbage, Lee’s Immense Hardy, 172 
Cos, attacked with green-fly, 160 
! Early Paris Market, 24 

I for greenhouse, 372 

! for market, 597 

for winter, 215 
j Kingsholm Cos, 679 

I notes on, 714 

I sowing, 746, 783 

Lettuces, 32, 36 
I for small gardens, 419 

sowing, 71 
summer, 128 
j Liatris, 379 

: Li bonk floribunda, 682, 795 ; for a room, 
I 313 

penrhosiensis, 663 
Licuala grandis, 42 
Licualas. the, 42 
Liguatruni Quilioi, 310 
sinense, 245 

Lilac bushes, treatment of, 177 
Mme. Leinoine, 713 

Lilacs, forced, 40; new, on their own 
roots, 605 ; the, 756 
Lilies, 66 , 117, 544 
a border of, 567 
amongst shrubs, 326 
and Stephanotis, 540 

1 Arum, 616, 559 ; after flowering, 190; 
diseased, 620, 745 ; increasing, 650 
Belladonna, 485, 559, 581; plaining, 619 ; 

treatment of, 508 
in pots, 180,531, 574, 595 
i in reservoir, 750 

' of the Nile, 438 

] of the Valley, 500 ; failing, 515 ; in pots, 
177; potting, 702; transplanting, 
j 516 ; unsatisfactory, 190 

Plantain, notes on, 312 
planting, 633 
position for, 284 
potting, 55)6, 620, 647, 609 
Sacred, after flowering, 770 ; and Tulips, 
i 3d 

Scarborough, grow ing, 537 


Lilies, seedling, 454 
Tiger, 397 
treatment of, 468 
unsatisfactory, 187 

Water, 661; and Grasses, arrangement 
of, 661 ; hardy, culture of, 86 ; hybrid, 
hardy, 86 ; in September, 452 ; in the 
tropics, 17 ; planting, 98 
White, ajar if, 751 

| Lilium anratum, 183, 284 , 377, 393, 43«, 
463, 702, 731 ; after flowering, 334, 
370; and the past winter, 150; de¬ 
cayed bulbs of, 50 ; in atub, 217 ; out- 
of-doors, 500; with 87 blooms, 317, 
437, 148; with 80 flowers, 299; with 
1 90 flowers, 320 

Browni, 311 

candiduni, 407 ; a group of, 657 ; dis¬ 
eased, 121 ; disease in, on the Riviera, 
552, 581 ; in pots. 513 
j giganteuiu, 608 ; not flowering, 190 

Harrisi, 29, 80, 231, 327, 335, 455, 758 ; 
I in n dwelling-house, 6CX); polling, 

| 605 ; treatment of, 588 

Henryi, 309, 442 
j Knctzcri, for pots, 413 
' lancifoliuin, 500 

longiflorum, 324 ; L Harrisi, 2!) 
speciosum, 510 
sulphureum, 421 
superbum, 303 

Thunhergianunt, varieties of, 292 
Wallichi, 608 

Lily, African, 364 ; Blue, 232, 247 
Amazon, 267 
and Begonia bulbs, 92 

! Arum, 300 ; discoloured, 686 : green-fly 

in, 770; the, in Ireland, 722; thni- 
spathed, a, 513 
Belladonna, the, 445, 093 
Bermuda, the, 29 

Chinese Sacred, the, in flower in a bowl, 
030 

culture, 524 

I garden, in the, at Warley Place, Essex, 

1 507 

Golden-rayed, in a tub, 217 ; of Japan, 
377 

1 leaves of, withering, 354 

Madonna, a group of the, 657 
of the Valley, 130, 421, 782 ; and Couch 
Grass, 606 : crowded, 604 ; flowers of, 
small, 559 ; forcing, 50, 181, 000, 669 ; 
growing, 93 ; not flowering, ISA); re¬ 
planting, 233 ; soil for. 152 ; the best, 
163 

Sacred, Chinese, 746; after flowering, 
686 

1 Scarbom', 098 ; treatment of, 470 
seed, 718 
seedling, a, 372 
Thunberg’s, varieties of, 292 
Tiger, the, in the parks, 452 
White, diseased, 74 
Lime for destroying slugs, 753 
in jiotting soil, 758 
Lime-trees, management of, 544 
moving, 604 ; propagating, 190 
Lime-tree, to kill, 745 
Limnanthes Douglasi, 46 
I Linaria minor, 719, 772 
< Linnet, winter food for, 13 
Linum trigynum, 283 
Liquid-manure, making, 371 : using, 501 
1 Liriodemlron tulipiferum, 756, 793 
| Littonia modesta, 147, 240 
I Loam and leaf-mould, 559 
j for jHitting, 130 
! Lobelia, Blue, propagating, 371 
! cardinally 10 
cuttings of, 603 
i Emperor William, 643 
Erinufl, 10 
j fulgens, 10 

j gracilis, showing its beauty as a basket 

| jdant, 537 

sjieoiosa, 46 
syphilitica, 10 
Lobelias, 10, 601 
Herbaceous, 397 
Locality and climate, 403 
tomaria nuda, 615 
Lomaros, the, 615 
tomariopsis heteromorpha, 79 
liOiidon garden, flowers for, 567 
! Ixmicera Halleana, 244 
. Ivoniceras in flower and fruit, 420 
{ IsOO*e*tri f e, 301 
Purple, the, 40.5 
I/>tus and Papyrus, 314 
tozotu-nia rosana, 344 
Luculia gratissima, 49, 332 
Luuaria biennis, 02, 554 
Lungworts, the, .'198 
Lungwort, Virginian, the, 398 
Lupines, 149 

Lupine, White Perennial, 149 
Lupin us polyphyllus albus, 149 
Lycaste Harrisoni®, 115 
plana and variety, 723 
Skinneri, 297 
j Lygodium sea miens, 22 
J Lyre-flower, 228, 264 
Lgthrum salieatia, 361 


M 

MACAROONS, to nuko, Tj.i 
"A Madagascar, Man-eating-tree of, 422 
Maggots in gardens, 102 
Magnolia conspicua, 110 ; flowers of, in a 
vase, 110; on an Italian Lake. 225 

Original from 
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Magnolia not flowering, 471 
obovata in a Japanese garden , 401 
parviflora, 732 
stellata in pots, 58 
Yulan on an Italian take, 225 
Magnolias, 110, 402 
for a wall, 573 
propagating, 176 
Magpie. Moth, the, 684 
Magpie, the, 501 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 5S6 
leaves, dyeing, 37 
Maiden-hair, hardy, 545, 588 
Maiden’s Wreath, 339 
Mallow, Syrian, the, 434 
Malta, Fern-growing in, 120 
Malt eoombings as manure, 745 
dust as manure, 60 
Man-eating-tree of Madagascar, 757 
Manetti-stock, cutting hock, 632 
Mangolds and Swedes, 79 
Manure, 733 

artificial, 79, 270, 686 ; cheap, 170 ; use 
of, 92 

bone, use of, 218 
burnt bones as, 406 
Cocoa-nut-fibre aa, 130 
dog’s droppings as, 770 
for garden, 547 
green, 574 

liquid, 2, 104, 250, 470, 620 

malt eoombings as, 745 ; dust as, 60 

Moss-litter, 669 

peat-Moss as a, 354 

poultry, for Celery, 144 

preparation of, 651 

Rabbit, 532 

rotten, for potting, 354 
sawdust, 354, 371, 406, 746 
stable, liquid, 142 ; use of, 650 
utilising, from sewage farm, 548 
water, 66; insects in, 176 
wood-ashes as, 37 

Manures, artificial, for vegetables, 3 
chemical, 702 
garden, 438 
importance of, 387 
use of, 216 
Manuring, 403 

Maple diseased, 203 ; variegated, 775 
Maples, 775 ; Japanese, Dwarf, 352 
Maranta fasciata, 309 
zebrina, 809 

Marguerite-fly, the, 20, 79 
Marguerite leaves diseased, 92, 233, 406 
Marguerites, 587 
and Indian Azaleas, 218 
Blue, 247 
for cutting, 325 
M orica coerulea, 248 
Marigold, French, Double, 140 
Marigolds, African, 804 
Market gardening, 573 
garden, quitting, claims for compensa¬ 
tion on, 415 
growing tor profit, 574 
plants, glass-house, for, 253 ; hardy, for 
495 

Markets, London, Nuts of the, 4 
Marrow, Green Striped, 243 

Vegetable, Long White, 60; shoots, 

Marrows not growing, 372 
Vegetable, 60; for small gardens, 419; 
Green Striped, 243; overfed and 
crowded, 283; preserving, 873; un¬ 
healthy, 455 

Martyniae, culture of, 190 
Marvel of Peru, 159, 515 
Mosdevallia bella, 453 
ChimsDra, 453 
Humming-bird , the, 616 
Lindeni, 403 
macrura, 453 
tooarensis, 34, 616 
trochilus, 616 
Veitchi, 34 

Masdevallias, 34, 83, 453 
New Grenada, a group of, 453 
May-bug, immature, 421 
Maze, making a, 107 
Meadow Saffron, common, the, 109 
Saffrons, the, 109 
Meal gruel, Indian, 760 
Mealy-bug, 777 ; destroying, 335 
Meconopsis Walliohi, 312 
Medlar, beauty of the, 551 
fine, a, 499 

fruit unsatisfactory, 555; value of the, 
590 

Medlars and Quinces, storing, 391 
culture of, 485 
gathering, 390 

Medlar-trees, propagating, 558 
Megasea crassifolia, 230 
Megaseas, the, 230 
Melon, heaviest, the, 709 
Hero of Lockinge, 800 
pit, building a small, 432, 450 
pits, sunk, how to build, 499 
stems decaying, 144, 354 
Surda, the, of Afghanistan, 242 
Melons, 566, 753 
cranking, 176 
culture of, 778 
failing, 295 
in Evelyn’s time, 329 
notes on, 477 
rotting off, 317 

Menyanthes trifoliata , 360, 366 
Mercury, 218 
Mertensias, 398 
Mertensia Virginian, 398 
Mespilus grandiflora, 156 / 
sno^i^ftizea by f 


Mezereon, the, 434 
Mice and Grapes, 416, 480 
Michaelmas Daisies, 152 
Daisy William Bowman, 152 
Mignonette, a fine, 326 
dying, 251 
in pots, 123, 438 
Machet, 58 
pot, pinching, 717 
seedlings shrivelling, 131 
sowing, 434 

Tree, for winter flowering, 218 
Miltonia Phalienopsis, 137 
spectabilis Moreliana, treatment of, 297 
Mimulus from seed, growing, 66 
mosrhatus, 49 

Mina lobatn, 45, 376, 569, 582, 643, 799 
Mint diseased, 24, 215 
Mirabilis Jalapa, 159 
Missle-thrush, the, 652 
Mistletoe, 659, 784 
berries, 37 

is it injurious to trees ? 770 
propagating, 681, 739 
Moccasin-flower, 651 

Mock Orange, Large-flowered, the, 18 ; 

small-flowered, a, 244 
Moles, 193, 312 
and Turnips, 438 
destroying, 437, 610 
on lawn, 5S8 
Monarda didyma, .'142 
Monkey Puzzle, the, 200 
Monochietum sericeum multiflorum, 713 
Montbretia crocosmiseflora aurea imperi¬ 
al is, 386 
Pottsi, 415 

Montbretias, 433, 485, 508 
as pot plants, 272 
planting, 746, 705 
Moss on Grass, 130 

Moth, lackey, caterpillar and eggs of, 
478; the, 478 

Lime-looper, male and female moth of, 
557 

winter, male and female of, 557 
Mountain Ash-berry jelly, 488; berries, 
preserving, 407, 421, 424 
Mowing machines, 335 
Mulberries falling, 620 
Mulberry fruit not ripening, 733 
Jelly, making, 356, 373 
Mulberry-tree, 686 
planting a, 669 
the beautv of the, 551 
Mulberry-trees, planting, 79 
Mullein, 0 
Cretan, the, 242 
Purple-flowered, the, 677 
Pyramidal, the, 677 
the I^arge Woolly-leaved, 677 
Mulleins, 677 

Musa Basjoo in a northern French garden, 
493 

Ensete, 785; in a Devonshire garden, 
491 

the, 491; of commerce in fruit, 493 
Musas, culture of, 492 
Muscari botryoides cceruleum, 681 
Mushroom bed, treatment of a, 605 
culture, 686 
curious, a, 334 
house, woodlice in, L44 
spawn, making, 215 
Mushrooms, 765, 794 
and their culture, notes upon, 388, 405, 
571 

attacked by insects, 228 
early, 405 
eaten, 632 
for summer, 226 
gathering, 571 
growing, 679 ; in a field, 479 
m orchards, 157 
in winter, 354 
in wooden shed, 79 
management of, 91, 127 
preserving, 302 
Musk, 49, 378 
crimson, 190 

Harrison’s Giant, 49; propagating, 370 
Myosotis palustris, 360 
the, 583 

Myrsiphvllum asparagoides, 50 
Myrtle, 544, 686, 698 
repotting a, 407 
Myrtles, brown scale on, 189 
for a room, 313 
on walls, 353 


N 

NARCISSI and Daffodils, 486, 509,782 
in bloom in the SciUy Ides, 449 
in the Isles of SciUy, 417 
Ufting, 117 
Narcissus, 300 
bicolor Horsfleldi, 184 
bulhlets, 485 
cyclamineus, 710 
Hoop-petticoat, a, 643 
flower-huds turning brown, 219 
Pheasant’s-eye, large-flowered, 153 
Polyanthus, failing, 758; Grande Mon- 
cirque, a field of, in the SciUy Isles, 
417 

Tazelta in flower in a bowl, 630 
the, in gardens, 449 
triandrus, 114 
Trimon, (543 

asturtium-leaves turning yellow, 233 
:uliar, a, 318 
'irtiums for trellis, 65 



Nasturtiums on walls, 190 
Nature in the garden, 705 
Nectarines and Peaches, neglected, 390; 
keeping, 406 
pruning, 277 

Nectarine-trees, planting pyramid, 617 
removing, 589 
Nepenthes, the, 640 
Nephrolepis, 729 
acuta, 730 

davallioidcs, 78 ; d. furcans, 729 
Duffi,730 
ensifolia, 729 

exaltala an a basket-plant, 729 
jKrolinata, 730 
philippinensis, 730 
pluma, 730 

nifeseens tripinnalifida, 729 
Nerines, 582 

Nerium, propagating the, 267 
Neslia paniculata, 733 
Netties, destroying, 437 
Nicotiana affirm, 325; and Heliotrope, 
410; flowers of, arranged in an 
(ipergne, 7 ; a. folius variegatus, 696 
colossea variegata, 417 
decurrens, 32 
Nuremberg ia rioularis, 74 
Nightingale, the, 132 
Night soil, 573 
Nitre, 390 
Nitrogen, 404 

Nut, Barcelona or Spanish, 4, 5 
Brazil, showing seeds or Nuts arranged 
in the fruit, 4 
earth, 4 
Monkey, 4, 5 
Pecan, 4, 5 
Pistachio, 5, 6 
Sapucaia, 4, 5 
Nuts as food, 0 
culture of, 629 
Monkey, 204 
of the London market, 4 
Nut-trees, 470 

Nvmphma alba, 360; planting, 467 
flava, 360 
I^avdekeri, 86 
Marliocea, 86, 362 
odorata, 360 
pygmsea, 360 
Robinsoni, 86, 362 
sphajrocarpa, 360 
tuberoea, 360 
Xymphmas, hardy, 74 
hybrid, 86 


O 

/VAX, Evergreen, for seaside, 551 
" young, moving a, 244 
October flowers of, 579 
Odontoglossum Cervantesi, 123 
cirrhotum, 529 
cordatutn, 651 
crispum, 381 

Lotidesboroughianum, 799 
Ivroglossum, 643 

Rossi, jlncer of, 710 ; R. majtis, leaves 
of, 310 

Orlonloglossums, treatment of, 588 
(EnoUiera Fraseri, 293 
fruticosa, 276 
glauca, 270 
Laniarckiana, 275 
missouriensis, 275, 309 
speciosa, 275 
taraxacifolia, 275 
CEnotheras, 275 
CEufs h la neige, 071 
Oil, paraffin, on ground, 558 
Olea fragrans, 544 

Oleander, leaves of, turning yellow, 233 
propagating, 267 
sickly, 559 
Oleanders, 717 
not flowering, 93 
propagating, 284 
Oleana dentate, 212 
Gunniana, 212 
Haasti, 212, 245, 689 
insignis, 212 
macrodonta, 212 
ramulosa, 212 
stellulata, 212 
Olearias, 212 
Omelet, making an, 118 
souffle, 622 

Oncidium ampliatum majus, 202 
crispum, 514 

curtum, a plant in flower of, 514 
Forbesi, 514 
Gardneri, 514 
Gravesianuni, 643 
incurvura, 280 
Kramerianuni, 490 
leucochilum, 515 
Marshallianuru, 514 
ornithorrhynchum, 463 
tigrinum, 453 
Oncidiums, distinct, 514 
Onion, good keeping, a, 664 
maggot, 354, 613 
mildew, 613 

soup, 07 ; French,'747 ; without meat, 
220 

Onions, 389 
beds for, 573 

exhibition, 013 ; growing, 766; how to 
grow, 582, 602, 623; transplanting, 
613; watering, mulching, ripening 
off, 013 
failing, 143 


Onions infested, 470 
new' versus old, 466 
pickling, 424 
scalloped, 80 
Spanish, cooking, 94 
storing, during winter, 623 
winter, 285) 

I Onoclea sensibilis, 375 
j (hwpordon acanthium, 214 
I Ophioglossum vulgatum, 375 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatus, 59 
Opunlia Rajfinesquiana, 700 
, Orange Ball-tree, the, 694 
( flower, Mexican, 212, 232, 244 
■ jelly with custard, 546 
Mexican, the, 150 
I pie, 118 

roly-poly, 80 
; syrup, 720 
use of the, 50 
wine, 690 

i Oranges, Mock, 18 
j Orange-tree in a greenhouse, 318 
1 repotting, 72 
I unsatisfactory, 318, 758 
j Orange-trees, 102, 130 
; in greenhouse, 669 
in pots, 20 

Orchard, renovating, 650 
I house, 604 ; red-spider in, 573 
! Orchards, Mushrooms in, 657 
Orchard-trees failing, 516 
young, 185 

i Orchid, an, for amateurs, 202 
Butterfly, the, 123 
cool-house, a, 297 
, curious, a, 331 
Dove, the, 346 
! easily-grown, an, 151 

epiphytal, an, with humming-birds and 
nest, 345 

house, plants for pond for, 59 ; cool, a, 

' 103 ; work in the, 202, 207, 223, 246, 

266, 279, 310, 346, 367, 381, 413, 436, 
453, 462, 483, 514, 538, 580, 596, 616, 
628, 643, 678, 700, 723 
Lace, the, 580 
Tulip, the, 21 

Orchids, autumn-flowering, 494 
cool-house, 12 

culture of, 619; commencing, 569 
for a greenhouse, 331 
for amateurs, 770 
for beginner, 9 
; for cold-house, 717 

j for winter, 310 

| from Holmes Chapel, 203 

I from India, 463 

| from South Norwood, 382 

, for amateurs, 49 
y, 279 
how to grow’, 744 
; in fernery, 744 

insects amongst, 769 
management of, 12 

one of the most beautiful white-flower¬ 
ing, 494 
potting, 663 
propagating, 678 
resting, 596 
scale on, 381 

seasonable w’ork amongst, 750 
treatment of, bought at sales, 240 
watering, 530 
Orchis longibracteata, 279 
Oriiithogalum arabicum and Gladioli, 149 
Orontiuin aquaticum, 360 
Orpington, the, 787 
Osmunda regal is, 3' 5 
Oswego Tea, 342 
Otiorrhynchus sulcatus, 513 
Ouvirandra fenestralis, 197 
Owl, Barn, the, 350 
Oxalis, treatment of, 531 
Oxera pulchella, 84 ; flowers of, 84 
Oxydendron arboreum, 411 


P 

PJRONIA corallina, 579 
h Peonies and Lilies, 298 
Peonies, culture of, 34 
Herbaceous, 127; increasing, 270; plant¬ 
ing, 46 ; some fine, 211 
not flowering, 470 

Tree, 45, 397; grafting, 284; in pots, 
714 

Pccony-flowers in a bowl, 127 
Patony-tree, clump of, in bloom, 397 
Palings, plants for, 305 
Palm ana Aspidistra, unhealthy, 79 
Coooanut, the, 4, 5 
dying, 559 

leaves withering, 300 
Parlour, 130 

seeds, germination of, 19 
sickly, 019 
suckers, 422 

unhealthy, 878, 600, 672, 745 
Palms, 538 
Date, from seed, 65 
in greenhouse, 95, 318 
in rooms, 142, 190, 264 
in summer-time, 249 
one of the newer, 42 
scale on, 588 
sickly, 117 

treatment of, 42, 363, 589 
Palm-tree growing too tall, 284 
Pampas Grass, 608 
Pancakes and Peas, 302 
French, 704 
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Pancratium, culture of, 483 
Pancratium*, potting, 604 
treatment of, 604 
Panicum, 1 

Pansiest, about, 240, 264, 275 
and spent Hons, 79 
a red-colourea flower amongst, 717 
bedding, a selection of, 264 
cultivation of, 240 
dividing, 334 
dying, 390, 545 
exhibition, 264 
for spring, 109 
infested with aphides, 371 
large-flowering, 291 
miniature varieties of, 264, 291 
Peacock, 164 
planting, 17 
propagating, 219, 264 
seedling, 189, 266, 517 
striped, 156 

Tufted, 73, 167, 210, 366, 386, 476, 633, 
735, 773; at the Crystal Palace, 291; 
from seed, 63, 754 ; propagating, 242, 
325, 567 ; six good, 99 ; the best, 735 ; 
two new, 692 ; undisturbed for two 
seasons, 136; watering, 264 
Pansy, 314 

and Viola, difference between the, 390 

different forms of, 773 

fancy, the, 275, 773 

flowers injured, 284 

seed, sowing, 251 

Tufted, a, J. Rowberry, 692; Archie 
Grant, 158; Blue Gown, 18; Ethel 
Handcock, 692 
Papaver nudicaule, 230 
orientale var., 184 
umbrosum, flower of, 404 
Papyrus and Lotus, 314 
Paraffin in vinery, 8 
soluble, 745 

Park, Battersea, and its flower gardening, 
701 

Ravenscourt, Hammersmith, flowers in, 
415 

Parks, Chrysanthemums in the, 684 
public, in London, 37 
Parrot picking out its feathers, 191, 797 
troubled with parasites, 26 
Parsley for winter, 388 
Parsnips, 32, 757 
early, sowing, 3 
Parsnip Student , 794 
Jelly, 373, 424 
thinning, 318 
wintering, 486 
Passiflora cmrulea, 411 
not flowering, 317 
W&tsoniana, 313 
Passion-flower, 92 
Blue, the, 411; treatment of, 686 
planting a, 659 
Passion-flowers, 464 
and/ruit y hanging-banket of, 411 
Paths, garden, zinc for, 79 
gravel, worms on, 191 
Paulow nia imperi&lis, 585, 618 ; at Ely, 
626 ; flowers of, 585 
Pavia niacrostachva, 310 
Peach Alexandra Noblesse, 432 
blossoms, protection of, from frost, 
65 

border, making a, 432, 451 
culture, open-air, 87 
shoot mildewed, 745 
the, 402 

treatment of, 39, 406 
toast, 653 

weight of fruit of, 642 
Peaches and Nectarines, keeping, 406; 
neglected, 390 
cutting leaves off, 863 
eaten by Bees, 454 
for a cool-house, 669 
for flavour, 592 
gloss coping for, 432 
good, 644 

gross growth in, 626 
infested with red-spider, 619 
mildewed, 190 
on their own roots, 601 
on walls, 329 
packing, 250 
pruning, 277 
under glass, 673 
weight of fruit of, 578 
Peach tree leaves of, 190; dropping, 301; 
injured, 218 
Princess of Wales, 644 
Peach-trees after fruiting, 372 
disbudding, 102 
dying, 64 

in pots, treatment of, 76 
insects on, 317 
leaves of, dropping, 785 
removing, 589 
seedling, 470 
watering, 670 
Pea Criterion, 679 

Everlasting White, 314, 444 ; White, in¬ 
creasing the, 61 
Gladiator, 351 
late, a good, 334 
main crop, 350 

Perfection Marrow-fat , pods of, 3 
Sweet, white, the best, 366 
t eeeoil, stripe 1, the, 7t6 
Peas, a good succession of, 8 
and Beans for exhibition, 350 
anti pancakes, 302 
and paraffin, 36 
and Potatoes, 24 
and Tomtits, 407 

* w D r i“itized by 


Peas, birds and mice destroying, how to 
prevent, 153 
diseased, 266, 335 
Dwarf, 218 
Everlasting, 12, 210 
for small gardens, 419 
Green, cooking, 302; preserving, 302, 
373 ; tops of, for soupsand flavouring, 
318 


grubs devouring, 100 
mildew’-covered, 128 


Googl 


new versus old, 466 
preserving, 371 
sowing, 71 

Sweet, 274, 464, 791; for cutting, 325 ; 
for hedges, 276; of good colour, 203 ; 
sowing, 733 

Pear and Plum-trees in poor soil, treat¬ 
ment of, 64 

Bergamottc d'Esjdren, 626, 692 ; unsat¬ 
isfactory, 544 
best-flavoured, 563 
BeurrC Bose, 565 
Beurrt Clairgeau, 563 
Beurri d’Amanlis , 564; poor fruit on, 
559 

Beurri d’Areutberg, 566 
Beurri de 1’Assumption, 563 
Ron Chretien (Williams'), a dish of, 
679 

Citron des Cannes, 564 
diseased, 466 
Doyenn^ Boussoch, 563 
Doyenni du Coinice, 566, 604 ; fruit ing- 
branch of, 138 
Easter Beurrt, 564 
Fertility, 746 

Fondante d'Automne, 21, 663 
fruits, unsatisfactory, 371 
Gansel’s Bergamot, 663 
Glou Morceau, 563 
Green Chisel, 588 
Hessle, the, 294 
Jargonelle , 563, 665 
leaves diseased, 284, 510 ; insect-ridden, 
381 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, 563 ; poor fruit 
from, 372 
Marie Louise, 663 
Marie Louise d'Ucele, 564 
October, on, 484 
Prickly, Hardy Dwarf, 700 
Slabberchops, 603 
unsatisfactory, 744 
UvcdcUe's St. Germain, 565 
walls, netting, 396 
White DoyennJ, 484 

Williams' Bon Chritien, 564 ; a heavy 
crop of, 579 

Pears and Apples for Ayrshire, 579; stor¬ 
ing, 645 

attacked by snails, 159 

bod, 454 

Bergamot, 020 

cordon, 380 

cracking, 510 

dessert, liest, 21 

diseased, 454 

dropping off, 233 

Dwarf, stocks for, 407 

early, 294, 605 

failing, 542 

for England, 503 

for flavour, 138 

gathering and storing, 483 

growing, 591 

in a basket, 416 

insects on, 406 

not fruiting, 396 

October, 484 ; good, 76 

premature ripening of, 797 

preserving, 488 

protecting, from wasps, 454 

pruning, 277 

ripening, 500 

rotting, 454 

smaller sorts of, 566 

stewing, 503, 690 

storing, 499 

too many, 617 

turning bad at the core, 717 
unsatisfactory, 574 

Pear-tree, a, in flower in Wiltshire, 329, 
416 

fruiting twice, 278 
insects on, 500 
Ivy on, 604 
Marie Louise, 76 
not fruiting, 210 
on a trellis, 527 
planting a, 308 
the beauty of the, 329 
trained, 527 

Pear-trees, cordon, a wall of, in fruit, 
380 ; pruning, 353 
lifting, 070 
not fruiting, 591 
second blossom on, 871 
unhealthy, 170 

Pearl-bush, the, 90, 736 

Peat-moss-litter, use of, 354, 388, 530 ; as 
a manure, value of, 354 ; In a garden, 
12 

Pelargonium, an immense truss of, 509 
leaves spotted, 130, 176 
Oak-leaved, treatment of a, 144 

Pelargoniums, 197 
after flowering, treatment of, 144 
and Fuchsias for show', 42 
blight on, 144 
Cape, 49, 204 
culture of, 445 
during winter, 665 
early-flowering, 144 
filing, 714 


Pelargoniums, Fancy and Zonal, 757; 
striking cuttings of, 144 
Ivy-leaved, 371; double, the best, 55; 

scabby, 651 
old, cutting back, 544 
Regal, 253 ; culture of, 230 ; diseased, 
175 

seedling, 219 

twelve for conservatory,'407 
wintering, 670 
winter-flowering, 156 
Zonal, 78 ; and Ivy-leaved, 177 ; failure 
of, 176; for a room, 27 ; for winter- 
flowering, 190 ; housing cuttings of, 
601 ; in a London greenhouse, 117 ; 
losing their leaves, 190, 204 ; propaga¬ 
ting, 58 ; striking, 144 
Pellssa atro-purpurea, 343 
flexuosa, 343 
geraniifolia, 343 
intramarginalis, frond of, 343 
s&gittata, 343 
temifolia, 343 
Pelleas, the, 343 
Pellionia pulchra, 443 
Pentstemon antirrhinoides, 477 
Peiitstemons, 604 
cuttings of, striking, 297 
soil for, 334 

Pepper-bushes, the, 310 
Perennials, hardy, 422 ; for t utting, 770 ; 
for market, 495, 559 ; planting, 619 ; 
sowing seeds, 293 
for a border, 509 
for exhibition, 407 
for sowing in June, 228. 241 
Perfume and colour, 324 
Pergola, a, in an Italian garden, 443 
Pergolas, 88, 443 
Pensteria elata, 846 

Pernettya inucronata, a shoot of, bearing 
crimson berries, 379 
Peniettyas, 379 

Petroleum, casks for W'ater, 267 
Petunia, free-flowering, 4:58 
Petunias, 84, 587 
big-flowered, 559 
Double, 181 
projt&g&ting, 16 
treatment of, 686 
Phacelia campanularia, 02 
Phaius grandifolius, 21 
Phakenopsis Stuartiana, showing how it 
grmc* naturally, 123 
Pheasant, rearing, 145 
Philadelphia, 18 
grandtflorus, 18 
microphyllus, 244 
Phlox Drummondi, 353 
Herbaceous, the, 738 
White Herbaceous, 738 
Phloxes, hardy, 633 
Herbaceous, 386, 444 ; the best, 292 
in pots, 335 

Phormium tenax by the waterside in a 
southern Irish garden, 367 
Photographic competition, 1895, list of 
prizes, 671 

Phryngium variegatum, 443 
Phygenus capensis, 394 
Phvllocactus crenalus, 253 
tielicalus, 253 
Phyilocactuses, 253 
Phvsalis alkekengi, 541 
Eranehetti, 627 
Picea lasiocarpa, 782 
IHckerel-weed, Heart-leaved, 361 
Pickling, 424 

Picotees and Carnations, 300 
arranged in a simple way in a jar, 201 
border, 232 
Pig dung, 744 
manure for plants, 144 
Pigeons, dying, 455, 561 
feeding, *268 
treatment of, 605 
Pine, Austrian, the, 551 
cones, treatment of, 452 
Norfolk Island, 699 
Pink, Cheddar, 280 
common white, a border of the, 210 
Her Majesty, forcing, 437 
Mrs. Sinkins, a bowlful of, 680 
Napoleon III., 222 
Seedling White, Purity, 153 
versus Carnation, 390 
Pinks, an edging of, 210 
garden, 153 

Eiced, treatment of, 370 
not flowering, 606 
planting, 65 
soil for, 300 
white-flowered, 680 
Pinus austriaca, 551 

Pipes, hot-water, jointing, 390; paint for, 
82, 317, 632 ; separating, 702; Port¬ 
land cement for, 267 
reiMuring, 83 
Pistacia vera, 6 
Pit, constructing a, 758 
Pitcher-plant, the, 640 
Pitcher-plants, 640 
heating a, 734 
Pits, a question of, 767 
utilising, 601 

Plantain, Great, the, in a Devonshire 
garden, 491 

Plantains on lawns, destroying, 335 
Water, 360 

Plant cose, heating a, 485 
fine-leaved, a, 19 
hardy, a bold-leaved, 711 
house, how to clean glass on, 517 
houses, 718, 732, 742 
bunting in the Alps, 224 


Planting, seaside, 519, 551 
Plants affected with heat and fungus, 448 
after Tomatoes in a greenhouse, 354 
and bulbs, mildew on, 703 
and Ferns in conservatory, 141 
and shrubs and the past winter, 15 
and the frost, 119 
and the past winter, 163, 183 
arranging, without staging, 742 
Bee, 439 

climbing, for south wall, 639 
cutting down, 544 

decorative, 616 ; for a greenhouse, 313 
dwarf, for margin of shrubberies, 37 
flowering and foliage, winter, 799 
foliage, for shaded greenhouse, 102 
hardy for cutting, 159 
for a Bournemouth garden, 539 
for autumn flowering, 390 
for edge of concrete pond, 93 
for exhibition in early August, 558 
for gold-fish globe, 771 
for house in manufacturing town, 717 
for lean-to greenhouse, 558 
for unheated conservatory, 528 ; green¬ 
house, 25 
for vases, 469 
for winter flow ering, 51 
from seed, 662 

fruiting, dusting with lime, 284 
fumigating, 619 
grouping, 155 

growing, for sale, 545 ; for the trade, 
734 

hanging-basket for, 83 
hardy dwarf spring-flowering, 134 ; for a 
border, 540; for shrubbery border, 
293 

herbaceous, 700, 771 ; from seed, 641 ; 
tall, 639 

in a drawing-room, 670 
in a frame, wintering, 434 
in our readers’ garaens, rare and in¬ 
teresting, 253 
in pots, 89 
insects on, 589 
in summer, removing, 117 
in the house, 47, 362 
in tubs, 717 
New' Zealand, 620 
pot and insects, 718 
raisin/, in a propagator, 742 
rare, some, 147 
repotting, 530 
scale on, 407 
scented, 49 

spring-flowering, propagating, 58 
that have done flowering, 300 
unhealthy, 669 

water, native, 300 ; the best, 360 
watering, 493 
waterside, 556, 581 
white fly on, 266 

winter-blooming, 79; in greenhouse, 
400; soft-wooded, 712 
Platycodon autumnate, 150 
Platycodons, 160 
Plot of land, planting a, 617 
Plum Archduke, 113 
Autumn Compote, 113 
Belle de Septembre, 113 
Cherry, for hedges, 539 
Chinese, Double-flowered, 42,6S3; forced, 
683 

Coe’s Late Red, 112 
dessert, a good, 516 

Early Prolific, 185 ; fruiting-branch of, 
239 

Grand Duke, 113, 433 

Green Gage, 769 ; rough-skinned, 391 

Jefferson’s, 484 ; not fruiting, 559 

late, a good, 627 

Late, River’s, 113 

Myrobella, the, 573 

Nouvelle de Dorelle, 044 

Pershore, the, 432 

Sturt, 40 

the, 402 

Victoria, fan-trained, management of, 
80; insects on leaves of, 484 ; sum¬ 
mer pruning of, 318 
Washington, 395 
Plums, bottling, 440, 456, 472 
cracking, 300, 407 
early, 186, 239 
good, tw'o, 465 
late, 112 ; planting, 112 
leaves of, blighted, 368 
pruning, 277 
Plum-tree, pruning, 702 
seedling, a, 390 
Plum-trees as espaliers, 510 
in poor soil, 64 
not fruiting, 396 
on walls, pruning, 101 
raising a, 550 
selection of, 112 
unfruitful, 176 

Plumbago c&pensis, 65, 247, 284, 372, 698 ; 

from cuttings, 309; treatment of, 670 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, 132 
Poinsettia after flowering, 9 
Poinsettias, 651 
culture of, 686 
cutting for market, 651, 099 
Polyanthuses, 91, 356 
and Primroses, dividing, 144 
seedling, 727 

Polyanthus, Old Blue, the, 75 
the, 724, 725 
transplanting, 219 

Polvgala ch&niiclmxus purpurea, C14 
Poiygonum cuxpidatum, 540 ; <\ com- 
pactum 305 
sachalinense, 541 
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Polygonum caccinifolium, 540 
Polygon urns, the, 5-10 
Polypodium, 375 
aureuin areolatmn, 730 
Pomegranate, 2iHi 
Pond, Arunu for a, 33 
concrete, plants for edge of, OS 
Pond-jlower Cape , 3(11; culture of, 131; 

planting, 300, 407 
Pontederia eordala, 361 
Pontederios, 360 
Poplar, Black, flowering, 264 
Poplars, 371 

and Willows, for seaside, 501 
lopping, 454 
Poppies, Iceland, 210 
Oriental, the, 109 
Poppy, the, 323 
Rush, While , the , 500 
Caucasian, Scarlet , the, 101 
Eastern, the, 184 
French,/lower of, 140 
Himalayan, Blue, the, 312 
Horned, the, 3*26 
Iceland, 230 
Plume, the, 270 
seed, sowing, 104 
Porch, flowers for a, 33 
Porhdaea grandi/lora, 130, 508 
Portulacas, 136 
Posy, sweet, a, 324 
Potato, a white round, 613 
Beauty of Hebron, 784 
dish, a, 720 
Early Puritan, 447 
for forcing, 25 
Forty-fold, 597 
plot, worms in, 479 
Prizctaker, the, 53S, (301 
rolls, 472 

Sharpe' h Victor, 115 
Snowdrop, 783 
soup, 456 
The Bruce, 97 
Windsor Castle, 613 
Potatoes, 437, 575, 580, 741 
amongst the, 479 
and Peas, 24 
ashes for, 686 
best, 715 

boiled in their skins, 516 
creamed, 456 
early, 115, 620; best, 13 
Early Ashleaf, 765 
earthing up, 250 
for small gun lens, 410 
from Kent, 128 
injured, 219, 265 
in ]K>ts, 024 

in succession on same ground, 702 
kidney, coloured, 538 
new versus old, 466 
notes on, 509 

not properly earthed up, 391 
one stem to, 769 
planting, 71 
rou id, two good, 406 
scabby, 406, 589 
second early, 783 
seed, 479, 604, 733 ; storing, 47'» 
sprouting, 619, 742 
Btoring, 177, 479 
troughs for, 620 
two crops of, 350 
two good, 97 
when to dig, 353 
white round, a, 613 
wintering, 651 
Poteniillas, 210 
Pot-pourri, Aunt Di’s, 351 
Rose-leaf, 630 
Pots, size of, 632 
Pottery for flowers, 543 
Potting, loam for, 130 
peat for, 702 
rotten manure for, 454 
soil, lime in, 758 
soot for, 12 

Poultry, breed of Plymouth Itock, 561 
diseased, 145 
for cottage garden, 106 
keeping, 606, 653 ; profitable, 518 : use¬ 
ful hints on, 356, 439, 502 
lessons of the winter, 787 
management of, 746 
manure for garden crops, 120 
mating white Leghorns, 423 
overfeeding, 105 
plumage in, faulty, 252 
Plymouth Rock, 532 
profitable, 472 
run, 576; rent for a, 161 
seasonable notes on, 487, 590 
suffering from roup, 132 
Sunflower seeds for, 532 
yard, treatment of, 319 
Primrose, an alpine, in an Esse c garden, 
481 

Bird’s-eye, 727, 728 
Bunch, 727 
Caucasian, 725 
Chinese, 727 

Double Crimson, the, 121, 140 
Evening Dandelion-leaved, 275 ; Fraser's, 
293 ; Lamarck’s, 02; Missouri. 27.'> 
Fairy, 728 

garden, Scottish, a, 179 
green-flowered, a, 131 
Himalayan, 198, 727 
Japanese, the, 150 
of the hedgerow, 726 
Sielwld’s, 683 
the, 7->4 
Primroses, 574 
alpine, 181 

Digitized by 


| Primroses and Polyanthuses, div idiug. 114 
j dividing, 204 

: Evening, 275 

I Indian, 108 

j seedling, 422, 455 

some of the finer, 725 
! Primula Allioui, 481 
i anuena,725 

capitata, 199, 727, 728 
; Chinese, the, 725 

I eortusoides, varieties of, 131 

J dentiyulata, 108, 728 

j farinosa, 481, 728 

j florilmuda, 198, 242, 728 ; out-of-doors, 

i 601 

| imiverialis, 1!>8, 728 

intermedia, 726 
I japonica, 150, 153, 725 

latifolia, 481, 728 
luteola, 728 
marginata, 481, 728 
I minima, 728 

j mollis, 198, 728 

Munroi, 728 

i nivalis, 198. 720, 728 

] oltconica , 727 

obtusifolia, 728 
or Primrose family, 721 
prolifera, 728 
Heidi, 198, 728 
rosea, 198, 726, 728 
rotundifolia, 198, 728 
seedlings, 745 
Sieboldi, 150, 725, 720 
sikkimensis, 198. 614, 728 
i sinensis var., 727 

Stuarti, 198, 728 

viscosa, 183, 481; in an Essex garden, I S l 
vulgaris, 726 

Primulas, are they poisonous ? 750 
Chinese, 512; damping, 651; double 
white, increasing, 98. 327 : from seed, 
572, grubs injuring, 733; treatment 
of, 558 ; young, potting. 051 

I some of the finer, 1 25 

Prince's Feathers, the, 508 
1 Privet and Thorns, propagating, 65 
! bushes, 619 

fine, a, 245 
hedge, an old, 77o 
Promemoa eitrina, 103 
j graminea, 103 

I RoUinsoni, 103 

stapelioides, 103 
j Promemeas, 103 

Propagating bed, a, 1, 731 
frame, 37 

] Propagator, 742 
falling, 79 

raising plants in a, 742 
small, making a, 50 
steaming, 12 
Pruning, summer, 277 
winter, 730 

! Primus and Amygdalus on the law n, 625 
sinensis fl.-pl., 42 ; forced , 683 
Psila rosee, 658 
Psychotria josminiflora, 60 
Pterin cretica cristata Forrancci, 47 
Pudding, bird’s-nest, 503 
bread and Apple, 635 ; and butter, 635 ; 
and jam, 635 ; crumb and marmalade, 

1 635 

i caramel, 653 

! Cornflower souffle, 704 

golden, 622 
hasty, 802 

Oatmeal, boiled, 802 
; queen’s, 688 
j Puddings, 440 
I a few, 704 

bread, some, 635 
Pullets dying, 455 
early-hatched, 236 
i eating their feathers, 717 

laying under bushes, 787 
not laying, 621 

Wyandotte becoming broody, 787 
Pumpkin, 676 
Pumpkins, cooking, 576 
Puschkinia scilloides, 705 
Pyracantha Lsolandi, 603 
Pyrethrum, propagating, 16 
Pyrcthrums, 485 
not doing well, *293 
I shifting. 191 

Pyrolas, the, 109 

! Pyrus jai>onica, 407 ; fruiting, 5U; fruit 
Of, 539 *, in a metal rase, 462; pro- 
* serve made from the fruit of, 590; 

propagating, 186 
i Malus floribunda, 17 4 



quick pudding, 440 

Quince, Japanese, the, in a metal case, 
462 

preserves, 408 
the, 736 

quinces and Medlars, storing. 391 
planting, 451 



Rabbit, sickly, 734 
Rabbits, breeding, 191 
destroying shrubs, 37 
on Crass, 704 
weakly, 503 

j young, management of, 687 

; Radishes, sowing, 71 

Railway station, prize for best d< c i a led, 

| 502 

Rain-water, smelling liadly, 159, 182 
I Raisins, stewed, 653 

Ranunculus aquatilis, 361 
in a cottage garden, 183 
Lingua, ;<60, 361 
Ranunculuses, wintering, 176 
Ruphiolepis or a* a, 602 
| Raspberries, 174, 406, 571 
| autumn-bearing, 574 ; fruiting. 178 

I best, the, 769 

I border for. 769 

failing, 542 

galvanised wire and, 131 
j in late October, 546 

planting, 527 
treatment of, 5*2, 349 
Raspberry-canes, thinning, '59 
diseased, 511 
Norwich Wonder, 452 
I transplanting, 219 

| Rats, plague of, 117, 127 
water, destroying, 117 
Raven, the, 54C 
Redpole, Lesser, the. 719, 772 
! Red-spider, 363 ; and Cucumber^ 39w; on 
Roses, remedy for. 317 
Redstart, the, 200 
ltecd, New Zealand, the, 1 
of the marshes, 1 
Refuse, value of, 717 
Retinos]>ora ericoide*, 171 
fll iconics, 174 
fllifera, 174 
leptoclada, 174 
lycopodioides, 171 
obtusa, 174 
pisifera, 174 
plumosa, 174 
squarrosa, 174 
Retinosporas, 174 
Rhodocniton volubile, Mm, 412 
Rhododendron dahuricum, 645 
from seed, 79 

greenhouse, hybrid, a beautiful, 383 
Luscomheaiuun, 90 
Nohleanuni, 659 

Princess William of Wurtemburg, 708 
Sesterianum, 383 
standard, a, «>97 

sweet-scented, not flowering, 717 
the, 645 

transplanting, 51 
Rhododendrons and the frost, 90 
cutting down, 25 
from seed, 13 
greenhouse, 383 

hybrid, straggling, cutting back, 201 
indoor, 415 

in the gardenof Esholt Hall, Shipbu, 
645 

not flowering, 218 
propagating, 531 
I pruning, 222, 7«9 

removing, 66 
standard, 757 
| transplanting, 517 

I twelve good. 775 

| lihodohfpos kerrioides , 29s 
I Rhubarb, 219, 422, 032, 751 
a good, 195 
and other roots, 623 
and Sago, 704 
and Seakale in tubs, 43 
a note on, 172 
forcing, 517 
for forcing, 372 
gathering, 176 
growing, 390 

Hawke’s Champagne, 195, 234 
house, a, 687 
jam, making, 220 
jelly, 373 
the best-, 25 
the earliest, 455 
transplanting, 219 
Rhus cotinus, 331 
typhina, 018 

Rhyiicospenmnn jasininoides, 49 
Rilies, 756 

' Rice cnmqiels, 053 
I gruel. 772 

| pudding, 622 ; with berries, t;8 
I soup, 720 

with cheese, 720 
Richardia Little <iein, 90 
I Rieinus communis, 77 
i Rockerv, making a, 530, 589 
Roekfoll, Juniper, the, 739 
Rockfoils, notes on, 739 
Rock garden, a natural, in Forth Wales, 
695 ; a path in, fringed with graceful 
and dwarf-floxcering plants, 240; at 
| base of trees, 390 ; l»eautiful, a, 211 ; 
beautiful, at Worley Place, Essex, 211; 
dry, plants fora, 77u ; plants for, 531; 
Roses for the, 689 ; shady, 284 ; York¬ 
shire, po.-tion of a, 106 
gardens, about, 165 ;artisticallv formed, 
240 

Rock Rose, Florentine, the, 521 
Roses, the, 521 

| Rodgersia pmlophylla in flower, 581 
| Itogiera gratissiina, 658 
, Romneya Coulteri in a Sussex garden, 
509 

Room, heating a, 703 


Room, Lil>oiiia ftorihuuda for a, 313 
Myrtles for a, 313 

plants for gas-lighted, 21, 511; for 
winter, 531; treatment of, 130 
winter-flowering Carnations for, 315 
Rooms, Ferns for, 169 
Palms in, 143, 264 
root-pruning, 591 
resits, forcing, 714 
storing, 57" 

I toot work, 379 
Rosa aeieularis, 257 
alpina, 257 

bcrlieridifolia Ilardvj, 26*1 
Itrunonis. 257 
camellia’flora, 41 
cinnamomea, 183 
indica, 257 
lucida, 257 
moschata niven, 257 
polyantha, 257 
rubifolia, 257 

rugosa, 193, 257, 258. 470 ; for hedges, 
385 ; in a metal case, 459 ; r. cal»- 
carpa , 641 
sinica, 588, 665 
spinosissima, 26; > 

Rose Al»el Carrion-, 665 
Aimee Vihert , :i06, 262 
A. K. Williams, 259 ; /lower of, 50 
alba rosea, 441 
I Alpine, the, 257 

i Amazone, 15 

and Passion-flower, .36.'! 

.tnfui Olivier, Tea-buds of, 25s 
Annie Wood, 665, 

i Archduchess Marie Immaculuta, .>12 
.4 ustrian Copper Brier, 262 
Baroness Rothschild, 44, 263 
| bed, damp, a, 746 
Belle Lyonnai.se, 100 
! Blairi No. 2, 250 

blooms, pale, 033 
Boule de Neige, 269 
I Bouquet d’Or, 100, 4 tl 

Bourbon, Souvenir dc la Malumiton, 

! 263, 598 

Bramble, the, 257 

1 Brier cuttings, 473; Joule Penzance, 

i 631 

Bruce Findlay, 44. 4 41 
buds and leaves, falling 05 ; bursting, 
233 ; not opening properly, 307 
bud, unhealthy, 250 
Burnet, the, 200 
bush for water-barrel, 237 
Camellia-/lowered, the, 44, 

Camoens, 441, 

Carolina, the, 345 

Celeste, 258 

Celine Forestier, 462 

chafer, 003 

Chas. Lefebvre, 44 

Cherokee, the, 065 

Cheshunt Hybrid, 259 ; scarlet, H 

China, 257 

Christinas, 735 

Climbing, 652; Devonieiisis, 650 : he 
voniensis, pruning, 144; Niphelos, 
414 

Cloth of Gold. 414 ; in India, 375 
I Coiutesse de Frigneuse, 45 

! Conitesse de Sercn.v e. 641 

cuttings, 390; in water, treatment <>f, 
558; making, 371; Mareehal Niel, 
158 ; striking, 371 
Devonieiisis, 183 
diseases, 317 

Duchesse d’Aueretadt, loo, 612 

Duke of Edinburgh, 11, 665 

Duke of Teck, 665 

Dupuy Jainaiu, 44, »>05 

Earl of Dufferin, 605 

Emilie Dupuy, 100 

Etienne Levet, 562 ; flowers of, 581 

failure, a, 45 

F> : licitr PerpituSe over a house front, 
609 

Fellenberg, 385 

flowers opening badly, 574 

foliage eaten, 237 

for arch, 104 

for greenhouse, 384. 6"4 

Francis*;» Kruger, 441 

| Gen. Jacqueminot, 41; treatment of, 

| 530 

| Gloire de Dijon, 95, loo, 263 ; a ri\ a I to, 
7:58; in a bed, 545 ; in conservatory. 
712 ; in greenhouse. 526 ; loggv, 02o ; 
on a wall, 516 ; staiulard tree of, I'm: 
unsatisfactory, 307 
! Gloire dea Rosoinanes, 46 L 
Gloire Lyonnaise, 259, 462 
G. Nabonnand, 358 
grafted, dying, 79 
growing, 269 ; too toll, 207 
Guelder, Chinese. 226 
Gustave Regis, 441 
hardy, 393 
Harrison’s Brier, 300 
Harrisons Yellow, 262 
hedge, 207 ; making a, 25a 
Henrif-h Sehultheis, 44 
Henriette de Beauveau, 1"" 

Her Majesty, 005 

Hvbrid Sweet Brier, Lord Penzance, 
'203 

! Iinperatrice EugOnie, 711 

I in a vinery, 486 

infested with insects, 170 
Japan, *257, 258 

Japanese, 193 ; in a metal ease, 159 
j jar, a, 204 

Jean l’ernet, 44 
' Jericho, Rj6|» . 
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Rose I-a France, on own root's 3pf 
I^auretle Messinn, 441 
leaves blighted, 105; curling, 237: 
damaged, 12; disea-ed, 414; dying 
off, 251 ; eaten, 4(51 ; injured, 
251 ; insect eaten, 12; ml rust on, 
4(51 ; shrivelling, 284 ; spotted. 170. 
251 ; sticky, 430 ; unhealthy. 284, 818 
L’ Ideal, 557 

Marshal Niel, 0, 65, 130, 173, 268, 47u, 
619, 62o, 650; and others, 2o7 ; 
branches of, dying suddenly, 92 ; 
brown spots on,' 784 ; colour of, 182 ; 
cuttings of, 139; leaves of, falling 
off, 117; on its own roots, 686; 
repotting, 219 ; swelling, 573 ; treat¬ 
ment of. 407,530; unhealthy, 18u, 
unsatisfactory, 345, 574, 584 
Margaret Dickson, 665 
Marie d’Oi leans, 345 
Marquise de Salisbury, 441 
Mdlle. Annie Wood, 559 
Merveille de Lyon. 44 
Meteor, 441 

Mine. Angele Jaequier, 158 
Mine. Barthelemy Levet, liX) 

Mme. Berard, 100, 393 
Mine. Ghauvry, 100, 441 
Mine. Chedane Guinoisseau, 45 
Mme. Eugenie Verdier, loo 
Mine. Georges Bruant. 711 
Mme. Joseph Bonnaire, 402 
Mine. Lnmbard, 262, 441 
Mine. Trifle, 100 
Mme. Victor Verdier, 44 
Mons. Furtado, 45 

monthly, 257, 496 ; in pots, 176, 284 ; in 
window. 201 

Moss, Cristata, 711 ; not flowering, 2o:; 

Mrs. J. Laing, 44 

Mrs. Kunisey, 345 

Musk, Old, the, 257 ; the, GS1, 718 

Narcisse, 45 

new, a, 345 

Niphetos, cutting down a, ‘233 ; cuttings 
of, 159 
notes, 81 

not flowering, 441 

on Pine-tree, 733 

Orange-coloured disease on, 193 

outdoor, 81 

Paul Nabonnand, 358 

Paul’s Single White, 257 

Penzance Sweet-Brier, 159 

Perle de Lyon, 45 

pests, 120 

Pink Hover, 229 

planting, 526 

l*ot culture of the, 261 

President, 441 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 065 
Princess of Wales, 441 
pruning, 730 

Heine Marie Henrietta 05. 229, 211 

RCve d’Or, 393 

Rosieriste Jacobs, 269 

Rubens, 259 

Ruby Gold, 441 

saw-fly, stem-boring, on, 229 

Scotch Brier, 262 

season, the, 269 

shoots, unhealthy, 436 

soil for, 486 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 441 
Souvenir d'Elise Vanion, 56 
Souvenir de Sabirolles, 650 
Souvenir d'un Ami, 258 
standard, 651 

stocks, 159; about, 435; planting, 425 ; 

seedling, 486 
straggling, 283 
suckers, 251 

Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi , 200 
Sweet Brier, as a hedge, 496,526; Janet's 
Pride, 524 

Tea, Catherine Merviet, 255; Edith 
Gifford, 257 ; leaves of, falling, 37 ; 
President, 496 ; The Bride, 258 ; treat¬ 
ment of cuttings of, 530 
the old Cabbage or common Provence, 
711 

Tortrix, 344 

Viscountess Folkestone, 462 
W. A. Richardson, 36, 557 
white, a fragrant, 526 ; Banksian, not 
flowering, 263 
wild, a new, 473 

Roses, 171, 300, 445, 609, 670, 712, 751, 
770 

a bed of, 619 
about, 237 
after the frost, 56 
a little garden of, 461 
amateur championship, the, 584 
and Camellias, 604 
and Clematis, 385 
and Grasses, arrangement of, 631 
and Iris, 524 
and other climbers, 158 
arranging and planting, 473 
Austrian Brier, yellow and copper, 257 
Banksian, 139 ; and other climbing, 15S 
beautiful garden, 2541 
best pink and crimson, 652 ; time to 
order, 598 

Brier, seedling, 670; Sweet, propaga¬ 
ting, 354 

budded, treatment of, 4S5 
budding, 198, 260, 743 
by Christmas, 556 
China, miniature, 545 


Hoses, climbing, 93,384,609,069 ;and other, 
139; an<l their uses, 520 ; for a Loudon 
greenhouse, 203; for conservatory, 
558; or pillar, 609; pruning in cold 
greenhouse, 101 ; yellow-coloured for 
greenhouse, 574 

Cluster, over an arch in a Hertford¬ 
shire garden, 139 
cut, 631; keeping, 306 
cutting back, 437 ; for exhibition, 223 
Dahlias amongst, 575 
Dijon Tea, 100 

Dwarf, growing too high, 390; Tea, 
under glass, 609; Tea, winter, pro¬ 
tection of, 609 
enemies of the, 344 

exhibition, arranging, 229 ; staging, 228 
extra hardy, 171 
for a bed, 619 
for a Chelsea garden, 34G 
for a conservatory, 58,461,619; wall, 470; 
559 

for an unheated greenhouse, 542, 557 

for arches, G03 

for buttonholes, 718, 748 

for east wall, 182 

for exhibition, 228 

for fence, 573 

for hedges, 032 

for smoky suburb, 785 

for south-west wall, 557 

for the rock-garden, 689 

for indicated greenhouse. <>04 

for wall, 515, 520, 531, 558, 584, 080 

free-flowering, .‘193 

Gloire de Dijon, 758 ; in conservatory, 
087 

green-fly on, 170, 253 
growing, in bonier, 575 
bow to plant, 009 
hybridising, 550 

Hybrid Perpetual, 256,020 ; a bonier of, 
‘501 ; Dwarf, for pots, 300; strong¬ 
growing, 005; the older kinds of, on 
ourr roots, 584 ; Sweet Brier, 033; 
Tea, 250 

in a greenhouse, 198 
in a suburban garden, 321 
in bleak districts, 105 
indoor, 81 
in house, 734, 743 
in jadoo fibre, 514 
in pets, 209 
insects on, 251, 473 
in 184)5, 200, 299 

Japanese, 041 ; a variety of the, Gil 
labclliii'z of, 009 
making new growth, 733 
manures for, 598 

manuring, 784 ; and protecting, Oil 
Marshal Niel, 531; colour of, 115 ; mil¬ 
dew on, 121; unhealthy, 06 
mildew on, 93 , 284, 301, 317, 885, 414, 
574, 733, 752 ; remedy for, 317 
mulching, 031 

newly-budded, starting, 402 

new, of the past season, 357 

on a Devonshire cottage, 109 

on Manetti-stock, 251 

on their own roots, 251, 1484, 542, 501 ; 

and the Brier-stock, 501 
Orange-fungus on, 730 
own-root versus budded, 008 
packing, 140 

pegged-down, 190, 219, 515, 004,080,751 
Piidc and White Moss, a bowl of, 201 
planting, 44, 574 ; hints on, 589, 000; in 
London suburb, 117 
plants between, 191 

pot, 609; culture of Hybrid Perpetual, 
460; for window-box, 27 ; in cool- 
house, 558 ; pruning in greenhouse, 
603 ; treatment of, 474 
potting, 266 

preparation of soil for, 598 
pruning, 30, 127, 207, 407, 471, 510, 589. 
751, 784 

red-ruBt on, 317 
seasonable work amongst, 158 
seeding, 323 

silver medal, of the past season, .‘457 
single plants of, on lawns or liordors, 
005) 

six best climbing, 774 
soil for, 051; and insertion of stocks, 
435 

some goal autumnal, 441 
standard, for button-hole flowers. 515 ; 
grab on, 550 ; pruning, 52 ; staking. 
609 

stocks, for, 733 
suffering from wind, 530 
Sweet Brier, hybrid, 24, 384 
Tea, 255 ; and Starworts, 507 ; budding, 
633, 668 ; Dijon, 126 ; Dwarf, pruning, 
669 ; Hybrid, new, 237 ; Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, and other, 255 ; in August, 344 ; 
in pots, 57, 306, 641 ; new, 237 ; not 
blooming, 462 ; on a gravelly soil, 
115; out-of floors, 516 ; potting, 307 : 
propagating, 284 ; protection of, in 
winter, out-of-doors, 530; pruning. 
393 ; the best, 019 ; two licautiful, 229 
the newer, 321 

time to plant, or replant, 598 
to bloom successionally, 589 
too vigorous, 473, 544 
training, 603 
transplanting, 307 

treatment of, 140, 4‘4G, 589, 717 , 758 ; on 
their arrival from the nursery, 598 


choice, selections of, 009, 610 
Christmas, 121, 126, 687, 710, 791 ; from 
seed, 608; growing, 149; transplant¬ 
ing, 180 


under glass, 57, 561 
unhealthy, 526 

unsatisfactory, when first flowering, 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


Roses, weevils on, 144 
White and Yellow, 052 : fly on, 220 
window, 207 

winter, 711 ; protection of Standard, 
Tea, and Noisette, 000 
Yellow, Dwarf, 44 

Rose-trees and Dahlias, treatment of, 203 
Dwarf, 414 
in greenhouse, 746 
standard, pruning, 530 
transplanting, 485 
unhealthy, 300 
Rubus Chanuemorus, 126 
deliciosus, 469 
japonicus tricolor, 732 
laciniatU8, 457 
Nutkanus, 152 
on the lawn, 625 

phoonicolasius, 667, 707 ; frniting-shoot 
of, 628 ; in Fifeshire, 085 
roeyefolius, 695 ; r. plenus, GS0 
spectahilis, 152 
Rudbeckia laciniata, 320 
Newman!, 579, 003, 014 
purpurea, 443 
speciosa, .’186 
Ruscus aculeatus, 371 
Rumplestown House, Carlow, dower gar¬ 
den at, 539 

Rush, Flowering, the, 280, 300 


I 8 

QACCHARUM ngypticum, l 
^ SagiUaria montevulenxi*, 270 
Sagittaria sagittcefolia fl.-pl., 301 
Sagittarius, the, 273, 360 
Sago, French, pudding, 503 
Saintpaulia ionantha, 400 
Salad, lettuce, 132 
j vegetable, 132 
Salads, 131, 188, 080 
for winter, 340 
! ornamental, 132 
i spring, 132 
l Silpiglossis, 46 
Sdsify, 714 
ii la creme, 94 
cooking, 772 
in batter, 772 
with cream, 772 
Salvia azurea, 000 
fulgens, 72 
patens, 453 
splendens, 607 
Salvias, 534, 601 
Sambucus racemosa, 471 
Sawlersonia aurantiaea, 147, 170, 204 
Sand, foundry, in a garden, 758 
Sandworts, two, 152 
Satin-flower, the, 73 
Savoy for small gardens, 419 
Savovs, 310 

Sawdust os a manure, 354 
burnt, use of, 561 
use of, 159 

Saw-fly, Pear, the, 415 
I Saxifraga, 230 
aretioides, 739 
j Boydi, 739 

i Burseriana, 739 

I coehlearis, 739 

I cotyledon, varieties for pots, 752 

I crassifolia, 230 

j juniperina, 739 

1 Lantoscana, 739 

j longifolia, 739 . 

j luteo-purpurea, 739 

j pyramidalis, 326 

1 Rocheliana, 739 

j sancta, 739 

I Saxifrages, Mossy, 002 
notes on, 739 
| propagating, 284 

j Se.abiosa a recasts, 181 
| caucasica. White, the, 420 

Scabious, 300 
Field, the, 183 
German, 40 

Scale insects, 793; Mussel, 77T ; Tortoise, 
777 

Scarborough Idly, potting the, 009 
Scarlet Runners, sowing, 189 
Scented plants, 49 
Kchizocoaon soklanelloides, 7 i 
I SAiizoneura lanigera, 428 
! S hizopetalon Walkeri, 366 
j S hizostylis eoecinea, 209, 540,507 , 037 ; 
' treatment of, 189 
Scilla campanulata, 184 
I Seillas and Hyacinths, 00, 73 
i Spanish, 184 

1 Sc illy Isles, a field of the Polyanthns- 
I Narcissus Grande Mo nan] nr in the, 

I 467 ; Aloes in the, 9»; Ann-rimii 
I Agaves in the, 108 
! corner in, a, 90 
Scolopcndrium. 375 
I Screen, shrub for a, 632 
j Screens, garden, 680 
j Scutellaria Mocciniana, 675 
| Sea-Holly, a fine, 305 ; alpine, the, 323; 
Amethyst, 323; common, 323 ; Giant, 
323, 324 ; Oliver’s, 323 ; perennial, a, 
18 

Sea-Hollies, the, 323, 084 
sand, use of, 732 
Seakale, 32, 391, 516, 671, 012 
and coke-breeze, 033 
ami Rhubarb in tubs, 43 
a note on, 172 
| bitter, 603 


Seakale culture, 079 
dividing, 284 
forcing, 023 
from seed, 741 

late, in the open ground, 129 
Lily White, 042 
moving, 143 

planting, for forcing, 400 
roots, 25 ; dividing, 23; small, 79 
transplanting, 020 
unsatisfactory, 143 

Seaside garden, shrubs, etc., for a, 5S8 
planting, 519, 551 
Season, mild, the, 646 
Sedge, 204 
Warbler, the, 118 
Seeds, autumn, 335 
for a cold climate, 108 
garden, treatment of, 274 
in boxes not growing, 204 
keeping birds from, 93 
old, 34 ; use of, 558 
raising, 130; house for, 251 
sowing, 409 
Seedlings, 758 
dying off, 718 
raising, frame for, 080 
thinning, 190 
Selaginellas, 032 
Senecio macroglosms, 5S7 
pulcher, 41, 580; in masses, 340 
Sewage in a garden, use of, 354 
Shade trees, 79 
Shanking. 500 
Shavings as manure, 005 
I Shelter-house, 170 
I Short paste, 440 
j Nhortia galacifolia, 18 
I Show, Asters for, 589 
| vegetables for, 318 
| flowers and vegetables for, 48 

, Shows, Societies, etc.— 

I Amateur Gardeners’ Association, 
National, 50, 92, 175, 355, 471, 570, 
589, 687, 719, 791 

Birmingham Botanical and Horticul- 
j turol Society, 621 

Bishop’sStortford Horticultural Society, 
556 

Cactus Society, new, 272 
Chester Summer Fete, 744 
Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show in 
Carlisle, 652 

Chrysanthemum Shows for 1895, 50*2, 
515, 540 

Crystal Palace Shows for 1895, 24 
Dalkey, Killiney, and Glenagearv Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, 006 
Gloucester and Crystal Palace Shows, 
notes from the, 2<)8 
Hale End Horticultural Society, 50 
liOndon and India Docks Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, 006 

lxHidon Pansy and Violet Society, 13 
National Chrysanthemum Society, 24, 
05, 105, 421, 487, 552, 556, 621, 052, 
798 ; December show of, 634 ; Exhibi- 
! tion, 575 ; History of the, 652 

National Ihise Society's Exhibition, 263. 
621 

Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, 
270, 671 ; Gardens, Daffodil Show in, 
719 

Royal Horticultural Society, 5:58 ; and 
its superintendent, 389 
Stirling Horticultural Society, 05 
Waterford Horticultural Society, 50 
Waterhouses and Esk Society, 389 
Shrubberies, margin of, dwarf plants for, 
37 

Shrubbery border, fruit-trees, 35; hardy 
plants for, 293 

Shrub, evergreen, a good, for town gar¬ 
dens, 769 ; for a fence, 558 
| Shrulra and cattle, 588 
j ami plants, flowering, 452 
| and the frost, 45, 90, 103, 110, 1:5.3, 19 5 

I and trees, the beauty of, 730, 708: for 

the seaside, 570 

berry-bearing for window-boxes, 4Mi 
choice, for lieds ami liorders, 625 
dwarf, hardy, 530 

flowering, 175, 190, 379, 437, 531, 5U-, 
694, 737 ; beautiful, 310 ; hedge, 438 
for a bed, 51 

| for a Bournemouth garden, 539 
1 for a coast garden, 588 
| for a dark corner, 080 
for a screen, <>32 
for a shady sjsit, 485 

i hardy, for a smoky district, 734 ; pro- 
I pagating, 225 ; under trees, 4o: 

January-flowering. 706 
1 Lilies amongst, 326 
| protecting, from sheep, 732 
J red-spider on, 421 
I under Sweet Chestnut, 559 
uninjured by frost, 77 
Silvcrbill, death of, 605 
Silybnm warianuin, 445 
Siskin, training the, 518 
Sisyrinchi tnn gratuliflorum, 73 
Sitona lineata, 716 

Situationsand soils best suited for various 
plants, 3H3, 403 
Skimmia oblata Foremoni, 707 
Skvlark, the, 252, 801 
food for, 337 
Slips or cuttings, 324 
Sloes, 622 
use of, 486 
Sloe wine, 518 
Slugs, 117 
destroying, 144 
in a fernery*, 190 
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Slugs, lime for destroying, 7.Vi 
on bonier and rookery, 79 
Slug-worm, the, 415 
on Pear-leaf, 41.** 

Sinilax, .‘*0, 130, 180 
culture of, 746 

Smoky district, flowers for a, 325 
Snake-root, Black, the, 476 
Black, 624 

Snake-roots, the, 475 
Snakes and frogs, 139 
Snapdragons in the garden, 341 
transplanting, 544 
Snow-balls, 94, 760 
Snowball-tree, Japanese, the, 126 
Snowdrop bulbs, lifting, 883 
common, fine variety of the, 41 
Elutes’, 41 
Green, the, 792 
Snowdrops, best, the, 792 
diseased, 88 

group of, under Elm-tree, among long 
Gram, 599 

naturalised by streamside, 663 
naturalising, 663, 738 
the, 41 

Snowdrop-tree, the, 110, 832, 756 
flowering-twig of the, 362 
Snow-in-summer, 219 
Soapy water, value of, 500 
Soil, bad, 188 
clay, treating, 186, 651 
dry, Apples for, 154 
for flowers, 604 
garden, treatment of, 264 
heavy, lightening, 92; road scrapings 
for, 641 

importance of well digging, 524 
insects in, 190 
maggots in, 267 
new, treatment of, 2S3 
old garden, 265 
potting, 412; insects in, 145 
Soils and situations best suited for various 
plants, 383, 403 
bad, improving, 705 
Solarium, Berried, management of, 92 
Capsicastruin, 604, 746 
jasminoides, 52 
ovigerum, 409 

Solanums, Berried, losing their leaves, 
190 

treatment of, 267, 518 
Solidago seedling, a, 454 
Sollyalinearis, 247 

Solomon’s Seal as a tcindoic plant, 189 ; 

under glass, 72 
Soot, 702 
as a fertiliser, 91 
composition of, 453 
for potting, 12 
Sophronitis, 9 
grandiflora, 776 
Sorghum vulgare, 1 

Sorrel-tree of the South-eastern United 
States, 411 

Sowing without digging, 407 
Sparmannia africana, 209 ; stopping, 17 
Sparrow-Hawk, the, 634 
Sparrows a nuisance, 500 
Sparrow, strange, a, 337 
white, death of, 719 
Spear wort, the Great, S60, 361 
Speedwells, New Zealand, 200 
Spinach, 32, 418 
cooking, 28.1 

for winter and spring, 316, 350, 388 
Prickly, 6 4 

Round-seeded in winter, 32 
sowing, 71 

Spindle-tree for seaside, 551 
propagating, 218 
Spinoa Anthony Waterer, 284 
oriaefolia, 86, 354; in Yorkshire, 402 
astillioides, 226 
bella, 86 
bumalda, 498 


Stanhopea Marti ana, 187 
Starling, the, 487 
Starlings, 687 
Starwort, alpine, 522 
Heath-leaved, 523 
Italian, the, 522 
Lhrge Purple, 523 
Lilac, 522 
Mauve, 523 

New England, the, 522 
New York, 522 
spreading, 522 
Starworts, 522 
a note on, 493 
Static® latifolia, 738 
Statices, 248 

Stephanotis and Lilies, 540 
Jloribunda, 413 

flowers of, loosely arranged, 483 
fruiting, 437 
in winter, 558 
repotting, 478 
seed, 156 
spray of the, 247 
the, 247, 406 
treatment of, 785 
Stew, German, 720 
Norfolk, 747 
Stipa pennata, 1 
Stocks, 544 
Brampton, 62, 500 
Double, from seed, 558 
East Lothian, 312 
eaten, 39S 
for cutting, 325 
for fruit-trees, 60 
seed of, sowing, 454 
Ten-week, growing, 717 
Stoves, paraffin, 444 
Stratiotes aloides, 369 
Strawberries, 159, 318 
alpine, 31 
beds of, thick, 295 
for forcing, 450 
for market, 617 
in August and September, 395 
in house, 717 
mildewed, 138 
mulching, 190 
i planting, 527 

I pot, early, 348 

removing old leaves from, 020 
! Strawl>erry-bed, bone-dust for a, 450; 

| pests in, 113 ; planting a, 740 
i beds, making, 416 

best, for bed facing east, 871 
cream, 267 
crop, the, 221 
notes, 266 

plants, 160; too vigorous,619; barren, 251 
runners, 829 ; treatment of, 308 
Scarlet Queen, 76 
Vicomtesse H. de Thun', 710 
Strawberry-tree for seaside, 551 
Streamside, Willow for, 558 
Streptocarpus, grow’ ig the, 181, 309 
hvbrids, 242 
Wendlandi, 181 

Streptosolen Jamesoni, 36, 313, 098 
Struthiopteris gemianica, 375 
Succulent plants, unhealthy, 206 
Sulphate of iron, use of, 558 
Sulphuric acid, 733 

Sultan, Sweet, 380 ; th• flowers of, 326; 

White, for cutting, 825 
i Sumach, Stog’s-horn, 618 
| Venetian, the, 331 

Summer-house, rustic, decaying, 516 
Summer, preparations for, 781 
| Sunflow er, leaves of, eaten, 251 
Perennial, flower of, 399 
Prairie, the, 415 
Silvery-leaved, the, 296 
I Sunflowers, Annual, the, 296 
fine, 470 

Perennial, 116, 399, 554; and annual, 
! 296 


callosa, 86 
chamaedrifolia, 86 
confusa, 86 
Douglasi, 86 
Fortunei, 86 

japonica, 589; for a room, 828; multi¬ 
flora compacta, 124 
laevigata, 80 
Linaleyana, 86 
Nobleana ; 86 
not growing, 733 
opulifolia, 86 
palmata, 159 
prunifolia, fl.-pl., 8* 

Reevesiana, fl.-pl., 86 
6alicifolia, 86 
Thunbergi, 86, 109 
trifoliata, 640 
trilobata, 86 
Van Houttei, 200 
Spiraas, 749 
dividing, 233 
double-flowered, 86 
failing, 66 
for cutting, 629 
not flow'enng well, 131 
Shrubby, the best, 86 
treatment of, 517 ; after flowering, 234 
Spleenworts, hardy, 375 
Spring flowers, 241; for border, 422, 524 ; 
for vases, 18; hardy, 134 
in autumn, 524 

Spruce, Indian, branch of the, 737 
Squash American, the, 754 
Squashes, American, 754 
Stable-manure, fresh, uses of, 66 ; liquid, 
diluting, 204 
Stachys tuberifera, 419 
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raising, 79 

Sun Rose, common, the, 184 
Swallows, about, 230 
Sw'edes and Mangolds, 79 
Sweet William, Double Crimson, flotcers of 
the, 62 

Sweet Williams, 02,179, 335 
planting, 421 
preserving, 79 
Sycamore for seaside, 551 
Sydney Botanic Gardens, view's in, 238 
Symphytum officinale, 342 
Symphytums for the wild garden, 342 
Svringas, the, 750 


rpAW.l! decoration, pretty, a, 585; 
A seasonable, 660 
decorations, tasteful, 274 
Tacsonio, an unhealthy, 573, 632 
Tacsonios, 116 
Tamarisk for seaside, 551 
Tamus communis in fruit and flower, 662 
Tanks, hot-water, 555 
Tapioca pudding, 456 
Tea-plant, cultivation of the, 667, 714 
Tea-plants, raising, 51 
Tecoina Smithi, 375 
Temperature, a question of, 680 
Tennis-lawn, 470 ; neglected, 159 ; overrun 
with Clover, 251 
Tennis-lawns, 471 

Terrace border, a, in Devonshire, 137 

garden plants, 201 


Tetrathecas, the, 347 
Thalictrum adiantifolium, 545, 588 
Thistle, Milk, 445 
Woolly-headed, the, 141 
Thorn Apple, flotcers of the, 395 
late-flowering, a fine, 282 
Washington, the, 331 
Thorns and Privet, propagating, 65 
the, 226, 694 
Thrift, a, 112 
for edging, 149, 639 
planting, 603 
the, 245 

Thrifts, the, 112 
Thrips , 177, 569 
on Roses, remedy for, 31? 

Thrushes, staple food for, 37 
Thrush, Missel, the, 704 
Thuja Lobbi, moving, 471 
Thujas, a hedge of, 544 
Tiarella cord {folia, 33, 464 
Tiger-flower, the, 420 
Tigridia pavonia, 420 
Tiles, fancy, 117 
green growth on, 407 
Ttpula oleracea, grubs and fly of, 403 
Titlark, the, 392 

Tobacco for U9e, how to prepare, 554 
plants, tall, 354 

Sweet-scented, flotcers of, arranged in 
Sjxrgne, 7 ; the, 325 
vanegated 8weet-scented, 096 
Todea tel lucid a, 525, 675 
Wilkesiana, 525 
Todeaa, 343, 525 
culture of, 105 

Tomato and bread pudding, 590 
best, the, 266 

blooms decaving, 284; falling off, 234, 

350 

crops, 23 

culture for profit, 12,243 ; hints on, 171 
diseases of tne, 369, 404; and their treat¬ 
ment, 333, 419 
dumplings, 590 

Early Ruby, 769 ; going yellow, 265 

failure, a, 351, 545 

Freedom, 418 

fruit not swelling, 438 

fniits diseased, 289 ; thinning, 234 

S owing, 66, 265, 571 ; successful, 597 
am Green, for the open, 66 
Hathaway's Excelsior, 43, 171 
house, 60 , 687, 715; building a, 330 ; 

Carnations in, 263 ; plants for, 20 
large, a, 466 

leaves curling, 171, 1S3; unhealthv, 
335 

Lyonnaise, 456 

plants a second season, 516 ; greenhouse 
for, 3 ; in boxes, 43 
pudding, 590 
/hxi Currant, the, 102 
Sandwich Island, 283 
sauce, 302 

seedlings, unhealthy, 758 
seed, saving, 390, 069 
soil, maggots in, 769 
soup without meat, 590 
tart, a, 590 

Tomatoes, 406, 069 
a good crop of, grown in pots, 467 
a house of, 741 

and Cucumbers in same house, 7<>2 

and Peach-trees, 372 

and Strawberries, 217 

best, and the disease, 59 

boxes for, 117 

buds falling off, 191 

cracking, 544 

damping off, 334 

diseased, 190, 233, 283, 300, 334,354, 371, 
405, 438, 479, 486 
dropping their blossoms, 484 
early, 244 ; for amateurs, 91 ; versus late, 
284 

failing, 227, 466, 612 ; to ripen, 43S 
I fertilising, 301 
for open w*alls, 368 
for summer use, 43, 97 
green, for pickling, 220 
growing, 159, 559 ; in Anglesey, 064 
house for, 318 

in greenhouse, 43, 233, 589, 703, 751 

injured, 215 

in Lincoln, 664 

in pots, 467, 510 

in span-roof house, 219 

in the open, 388 

in unheated houses, 114, 115, 227 

large, 447, 486, 510 

late autumn, 388 

notes on, 71, 388 

not swelling, 267 

outdoors, 733 

planting, 650, 717, 733 

preserving, 252 ; for winter use, 488 

rare, 517 

sicklr, 284 

soil for, 104, 571, 744 
sowing, 71 
stuffed, 653 
the three best, 644 
top-dressing, 203 
treatment of, 160, 195 
unhealthy, 669, 769 
ways of using, 590 
winter fruiting, 478 
Tom-tits and Peas, 407 
Torenia Foumleri, 513 
Tortrix Bergmann’s, 844 
Bose, 344 

Town garden, Ferns in a, 312; notes, 

443 


Trodescantia cebrina, 144 
Traveller's Joy, 121; from seed, 616; 
Spanish, 99; stand of, 124; the, at 
Cliveden, 554 
Tree hark, injured, 559 
Man-eating, of Madagascar, 422 
root, plants tor, 702 
spring-flowering, a beautiful, 401 
Stump, killing, 545 
tow'n, a good, 353 

Trees and shrubs, flowering, the beauty 
of, 434, 694, 736,756, 768 ; for the sea¬ 
side, 670 

cracked by the frost, 142 
destroying, 744 
dying, plants for hiding, 318 
for shade, 79, 8l4 
old, removing, 438 
planting, ana laying down turf, 144 
quick growing, for garden, 604 
Trellis, Blackberries for, 558 
creeper for, 371 
Trenching and digging, 664 
Trichomanes radicans, 130 
the, 343 

Trifle, boiled, 802 
Trillium grandiflorum, 117 
• Tropwolunt ozureum, 248 

canariense, Bowing seeds of, 251 
speciosum, 529; from seed, 190, 485 ; 

in Devonshire, 489 ; treatment of, 890 
trioolorum, 130; leaves of, turning 
yellow, 84 
tuberosum, 36, 588 
Vesuvius, 342 

Tropwolums, w inter-blooming, 482 
Tropics, Water Lilies in the, 17 
Tuberoses, 123, 303 
after flowering, 500, 632 
for perfume, 371 
not flowering well, 300 
Tubs, plants in, 717 
Tulipa Greiai, 166 
macrospeila, 184 
Tulip La Catideur, 06 
Turkestan, the, I6fi 
Tulips, 106, 782 
about, 365 

and Hyacinths, manures for, 702 
best, 003 

Double, unsatisfactory, 93 

early, 176 ; double-flowered, 66 

foiling, 1!*<* 

garden, old, 135 

growing, in Moss, 470 

group of late or May-flowering, 167 

in Ashton-under-Lyne Park, 365 

in December, 651 

late single, 151 

lifting, 144 

Ranunculuses, and Anemones, 144 
satisf acton - , 109 
vase of, 24* 

Tulip-tree, 756, 793 
Turdus viscivorus, 652 
Turf, laying down, 144 
Turkey poults, 392 
rearing, 20 * 

Turkeys, keeping out of garden, 621 
Turnip, Chirk Castle Black Stone, 419 
Early White Milan, 714 
Green Top, 597 
growth, curious, 588 
Orange Jelly or Golden Drop, 215 
I Stwwbali, 23 

i Turnips and moles, 438 
| diseased, 652 

i growing 144 

I m small gardens, 23 

notes on. 215, 597 


V 


VALZBUN, White. 2U 
V Vallota purpurea, 098, 718, 742; 

maggots eating, 542 
Vallotas, 339 
Vase, flowers for a, 124 
of flowers, a graceful, 463 
Vases, plants for, 409 
spring flowers for, 18 
Tulips in, 24 

Vegetable crops, mulching, 243 
culture for amateurs, 226, 265, 2S3, 289, 
315, 349, 368, 887, 489, 570 
for amateurs, a good, 435 
garden, manuring, 632 
Marrow jam, 546 ; Long White, 188 
Marrow's, 569; cooking, 892 ; the best, 
188; treatment of, 144 
soup,760 

Vegetables, amongst the, 316, 388, 418 
and flowers for show, 48 
and how to grow' them, 547, 642, 695, 
715, 723, 741 
and the frost, 15 

at the Royal Horticultural Society, 538 
autumn, preserving, 446 
early, 783 ; growing, 405; spring, 32 
forcing, for spring, 406 
for early winter, 757 
for kitchen allotments, 754 
for show, 318 
for small gardens, 419 
for w inter use, 368 
frost amongst, effects of, 32 
growing, 784 
in shallow soil, 335 
in winter, 354 
new versus old, 466 

sowing and planting, 114 ; for spring 
cutting, 815 
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Verandah, climbers for, 45 
creepers for, 438 
heating a, 62 
plants for, 7S6 
Verboscunt, 6 
Chaixi, 6, 877 
crossifolium, 6, 677 
cupreum, 6, 677 
olympioum, 6, 677 
phlomoides, 6, 62, 677 
phceniceum, 6, 677 
pyramidatum, 6, 677 
vemale, 6, 677 
Verboscuins, 677 

Verbena, liemon-soented, 49, 698 ; propa¬ 
gating the, 189 
Scented, the, 686 
Sweet, 694 ; propagating the, 250 
Verbenas, 131, 312, 601 
propagating, 16 
seedling, 58 
wintering, 386 
Veronicas, 200 
for seaside, 331 
Viburnum Awafulki, 126 
Latanum, 126 
maorocephalum, 126 
odoratissimum, 126 
plicatum, 126, 226 
Viburnums, 126, 626 
E\ ergreen, the, 126 
Victoria regia , the, 229 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, 793 
ViUarsia nympheeoides, 360, 361 
Vine Black Hamburgh, 451; not breaking, 
66; unhealthy, 318 
bleeding, a, 138 

border, a, 617 ; making a, 366 ; manure 
for, 686; outside, 679, 619; renovat¬ 
ing, 559 

1 ►orders, dry, 591; manure for, 733; 

treatment of, 76 
canes, young, 717 
culture, 64, 650 
cutting back a, 353 
dressing - , 650 
for outdoors, 52 
for windows, 353 
Grape, outdoor training, 349 
growing, 650 

Japanese, a new, on a wall, 707 
leaf diseased, 130 

leaves and fruit bunches, 92 ; curling, 
144; dirty, 318; gummy, 396; infested, 
105; scorched, 144, 454; turning 
yellow, 267 ; unhealthy, 190, 221 ; 
unsatisfactory, 437 ; wart-like blotches 
on, 204, 239 
management, 717 

old, fleshy roots of, 406; renovating, 
219 

outdoor, planting, 573; treatment of, 
531, 542 

partially lifting, 39 
pruning, 686 
red-spider on, 619 
roots, diseased, 627 ; lifting, 620 
sickly, 266 
Sweetwater, 702 
treatment of, 588 
ireeril, black, the, 513 
wood, ripened, 433 
Vinery, a, and its uses, 193 
amateur’s, work in the, 125 
an amateur’*, 550 
cool, Graj>es for a, 655 
Grapes for small, 558 
heating a, 572 
lean-to, 632 
neglected, 499, 699 
old, 709 
|>uraffin in, 8 
plants for a, 485 
Bose in a, 486 
utilising space in, 702 


Vinery, woodlice in, 79 
Vines) 620 

and big Gooseberries, 055 

and Fuchsias, 758 

a remedy for bleeding, 381 

autumn planted, 432 

Black Hamburgh, bleeding, 574 

buds on, bursting, 06 

cropping, 454 

culture of, 125 

deeply'-planted, 301 

early, 7<0; starting, 451 

established, 301 

failing, 416 

feeding, 138 

Fig-tree under, 381 

from seed, 159 

Grape, striking, 769 

gum on, 139 

now to grow, 669 

improving soil for, 733 

in a greenhouse, 300, 670 

injured, 77 

killing, with petroleum, 113 
lateral grow th on, 501 
manure-water for, 032 
mildewed, 410 
notes on, 465 
not fruiting, 177 
painting, 632 
planting, 574, 670, 717 
pot, early, 644 ; growing, 027 
propagating, 25, 266 
pruning, 300, 080 
replanting, 746 
retarding, 717 
seedling, 06 

temperature of, during winter, 632 
treatment of, 450, 544, 506, 074, 707,757 
unfruitful, 144 
unsatisfactory, 300 
watering, 266, 619 
young, treatment of, 396, 020 
Viola A. J. Rowberry, 092 
Ethel Handcock, 002 
Violas, 167, 280, 866, .‘186, 735 
at the Crystal Palace, 291 
from seed, 63, 754 
propagating, 16, 325 
protecting, 567 
six good, 99 
the nest, 735 
two new, 692 

undisturbed for two seasons, 136 
Violet Czar, treatment of, 18 
Marie Louise, in a cold-frame, 149 
Princess of Wales, 762 
seeds, 610 

Violets, 131, 500, 763 
diseased, 469 
Double, 186 

frame, treatment of, 006 
growing, 390 
infested with insects, 470 
Neapolitan, growing, 069 
not flowering, 397, 438, 574 
old-fashioned, 677, 7a8 
planting, 250 
seeding of, 637 
seedlings, 422 
Virginian Creepers, 06 
Creeper, Veitch's, 391, 702 ; planting, 
407 ; propagating, from cutting*, 219 
Virgin'ii Bower, Blue, the, 99; Purple, 242 
\'i*caria efegan*, 140 
1 'ifix Coignetire on a wall, 707 


W 

WAGTAIL, Pied, the, 301, 392; in 
Scotland, 424 

Walks, garden, gravel for, •’►73 


Walks, weeds on, 372 
Wall, conservatory, Roses for a, 559 
Fern, a, 418 
fruit-trees, 138 
plants for a, 573, 758 
stone, climbers for, 574 ; plants for, 386 
Wallflow er, alpine, the, 112 
Wallflow ers, 62, 627 
clubbing in, 496 
club-rooted, 454 
for greenhouse, 651 
in a frame, 770 
in a greenhouse, 718 
sowing, 177 
treatment of, 545 
under glass, 701 
Walls, glass, 464 
various fruits for, 466 
Walnut leaves, insects eating, 368 
the, 5, 6 
Walnuts, 396 
keeping, 485 

Walnut-tree, limbs of, cracked, 131 
Walnut-trees, cracked, 154 
not fruiting, 335 
unsatisfactory, 745 
Wardian-case, Ferns in, 58, 78 
War leg Place, Essex, in the Lily garden 
, at, 567 ; part of the beautiful rock 
garden at, 211 
Wasps and fruit, 217 
queen, in May, 220 
Watercress, 724 
growing, 113 

H'rtfer garden, natural view in a, 614 ; 
vieio in the gardens at Fota, Cork, 
359 

gardens, 359 

Lilies, 633 ; a note on, 602 ; hardy, 74 ; 
hybrid, hardy, 3(50; in Septeml»er, 
452 

Lily, Cospary’s, 360; common, the, 
planting, 407 ; common White, the, 
300; North American, 360; Sweet. 
300 ; the Great, 229 ; the Yellow, 300 
plants, 399 ; best, the, 300 ; native, 36o ; 

planting, 407 
Soldier, 369 

tanks over hot-water pij>es, 702 
1 Watering-pot, the, 314 

Waterside plants, 356, 581; bold, at Fota, 
Cork, 359 ; the beauty of, 614 
Waxbill, Oranged-cheeked, dead, 621 
Way-faring-tree, the, 126 
Weed-killer, 191, 669 
Weeds, destroying, 371 
destruction of, 300 
getting rid of, 717 
on law ns, 390 
to destroy, 531 
Weedy lawn, 558 
Weigela Candida, 498 
jloribuntla, 200 
rosea, 200 

| Weigelas, the, 133, 200 

Wellingtonia, cutting dead branches of a, 
234 

i Wheatchat, the, 23S 
1 Wheatear, the, 220 

Wheat, growing, for decoration, 309 
Whitethroat, the, 94 
| Whortleberry, 733, 709 
Willow for streamside, 558 
Willows, 282 

and Poplars for seaside, 551 
Wiltshire, a Pear-tree in, 416 
Windflower, the, 781 

Window boxes, 428 ; berry-bearing shrubs 
for, 486; evergreens for, 669; pot 
Roses for, 27 

Window, bulbous flowers for the, 102 
Cacti for the, 147 

case, plants for a, 362, 363 ; stocking a, 
483 

I ganlen, a, 781 


Window greenhouse, plants for, 218 
Hyacinths for a, 7 

plants, 75 ; a note on, 135 ; unhealthy, 
853; unsatisfactory, 189 
Tuberous Begonias for a, 47 
l Windows, creepers about, 781 

Wineberrv, Japanese, 651, 667, 695, 707, 
718 ; in Fifeshire, 6S5; shoot of the, 628 
Wine, Red Currant, making, 161, 191 
Winter-flowering and foliage plants, 799 ; 
in greenhouse, 400 

Winter flowers, bright, for the conserva¬ 
tory, 496 
Greens, 109 

plants and the past, 163, 183 
protection, 662 

Wireworm, destroying, 630, 735 
gas-lime for, 650 
m garden, 215, 605 
remedy for, 168 
Wireworms, 464 
a plague of, 142 
destroying, 83 ; Carnations, 63 
Wistaria, 437 
nmltijuga, 226, 737 
pmning, 52 

the, on balcony in a Savoy garden, 67 
Wistarias, cutting back, 354 
propagating, 176 

Witch Hazel, 756 ; American, 670 
Witsenia corymbosa, 248 
i Wood-ashes as manure, 37 
pickled, 578 
Woodlice, 480 

destroying, 93, 144, 176 , 218, 528, 619 
in vinery, 79 

Woodwardia radicans, 78 
Woims, destroying, 890, 409 
lime-water for destroying, 104 
on grave! paths, 191 
on lawn, 226 

Wren, Golden-erested, the, 106 


X 


2£IPHION junceu 


m, 295 


Y 

YEAR, the, 1895, 569 

Vellowhanimer, the, 455 

Yew, 650 
arch, a, 35 
arches, 35 
common, 244, 684 
hedge, 574 ; moving a, 707 
hedges, 573 
planting, 437 

Yews, Irish, treatment of, 488, 452 
pruning back, 437 
renovating, 620 

Yorkshire, East, notes from, 168 
ganlen, hardy Jlower* in, 791 

Yucca filamentosa in an American gar¬ 
den, 582 
fluccida, 453 
shooting, 604 

Yuccas, 276 
hardy, 582 

Yulan, dowers of the, in a rase, 110 
the, and its varieties, 225 


Z 

Z EBIiA-PLANT, S09 
Zinnias, 251, 529 
Zinnias, culture of, 231, 242 
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Apple-tree*. pruuiDg old 

8 

CuttinsjR and seedlings .. 

2 

Fruit-trees, late-planted 

8 

Liquid-manure .. 


Peas, a good succession 


Amlin Hieboldi 

9 

CyolameuH, seedling 

9 

Flower Bhows and Booie- 


LobeliaB 

10 

of. 

3 

Bamboos, some hardy .. 

Id 

Dahlias, single, audGladi- 


ties. 

13 

Melonsand Cucumbers in 


Primula*, Chinese, from 


Bets. 

13 

olus The Bride .. 

6 

Garden work 


frames 

2 

soed 

7 

Birds . .... 

13 

Dai-ics. lawn sand for 


Grape Lady Downe’sseed- 


Nuts of the Lond n mar- 


Pfopigating-bod, a 

1 

Chrysanthemums 

11 

killing 

11 

ling. 

8 

kdt . 

4 

Ouestious and answers 

11 

Chrysan t h e in u ms—decor¬ 


Daisies, nitrate of soda 


Gra'8'58, hardy 

1 

Orchard house 

2 

Roses . 

9 

ative varieties .. 

11 

and 

11 

House aud window 


Orchids . 

9 

Rose Mare :hal Niel 

9 

Chrysanthemums, treat¬ 


Dandrobium Wardianum 

9* 

gardening 

7 

Orchids for b?ginner .. 

9 

Sonhronitis. 

9 

ment of. 

11 

Kerns.. 

3 

Household, the .. 

4 

Outdoor garden .. 

2 

Tobacco, the sweet-awn t- 


Conservatory 

2 

Ferns, potting 

3 

Hyacinths for a window 

7 

Outdoor plauts 

10 

ed(Nicotians attinis) .. 

7 

Creeper for London con- 


Fruit . . 

8 

Indoor plants 

9 

Parsnips, Bowing early .. 

3 

Tomato - plauts, green¬ 


seivatory . 

9 

Fruit garden 

2 

Kitchen garden, the 

3 

Poiusertia after flowering 

9 

house for. 

3 


Stove . 

Town garden, work in 

the . 

Vegetable garden 
Vegetables, artificial man¬ 
ures for 

Verbascum (Mullein) .. 
Vinery, ptraffln in 
Weeks work, the com¬ 
ing. 

Window gardening 
Winter aud spring pic¬ 
tures . 


2 

2 

2 

3 

fi 

8 


2 

2 

13 
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HARDY GRASSES. 

There is a great deal of variety and beauty in 
the hardy Grasses alone, quite enough to make 
a pretty feature of them. At present they are 
not common in gardens, and beyond an isolated 
tuft of Pampas Grass or New Zealand Reed few 
others are ever seen. There are graceful 
Grasses of all heights from the great Pampas 
down to the little Feather Grass, and they are 
capable of imparting new aspects of beauty if 
boldly planted in association with choice shrubs 
or the larger hardy flowers. 

The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) is 
well known, and deserves pride of place, for it 
will grow almost anywhere, but varies iu stature, 
according to depth and richness of soil, from 
3 feet up to 12 feet. It docs best in a soil that 
is rather stiff, and, if possible, a position in some 
degree sheltered should be chosen for it, to 
preserve its tall plumes from damage by wind. 
The finest and best plumes are borne by the 
female plants. There arc several distinct forms, 
also one or two having plumes with a decided 
pink tinge in them. Another species named 
Gynerium jubatum should not be neglected. It 
is very graceful, not so tall as the ordinary 
form, but its plumes are of a clear silvery 
whiteness. 

The New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua) 
is a noble and striking Grass, producing its 
plumes in July, quite two months in advance of 
those of the Pampas Grass, whilst it is even 
more graceful in growth and flower. In deep 
moist soil its plumes attain to a height of 
II feet, and arching over at the tips they look 
exceedingly beautiful, and last a very long time. 
The noblest of our native Grasses, the 

Reed of the Marshes, is also an Arundo, 
A Phragmitcs being its other name. It wants a 
wet ditch or water margin, however, and can 
hardly be brought into the garden. 

A. donax, which comes from Southern Europe* 
i* a handsome kind, more like a Bamboo than a 
Grass, with its strong, tall stems and long, broad 
leaves which clothe them profusely from top to 
bottom. It is liable to injury from severe cold, 
hut a cone or mound of ashes over the crown of 
the plant usually suffices to bring it through 
the winter safely. A variety named macro- 
phylla has larger and gluiitfo'trti leaves, 
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variegated kind is strikingly pretty. It does 
not grow so high as the type, but its leaves are 
distinctly striped wdth white. 

Eulalia japonica is one of the hardiest 
Grasses known, and in America withstands 
temperatures of 30 degs. below zero, cold that 
will kill Pampas Grass entirely. It ham feathery 
branches of dark brown flowers ; but usually our 
summers are not long or hot enough to ensure 
its flowering. In growth alone, however, it is 
graceful and w r ell worth a place in the garden. 
It makes large tufts, 6 feet to 8 feet in height, 
and when established quite 6 feet through. There 
are two distinct and pretty variegated forms of 
it, one named variegata, having its leaves striped 
with white longitudinally, whilst the other, 
named zebrina, has transverse bands of pale 
yellow across the leaves. Both are true and 
constant in colour when grown in the open air. 
Another kind named gracillima is very graceful 
in growth, having long, narrow, slender leaves. 

Panicum is a very large family of Grasses, but 
most of them are tender. There are two at least 
quite hardy, one named altissimum, which grows 
very tall, and ha* flowers of a brownish colour ; 
and another named virgatum. This last is very 
pretty. It has thick tufts of deep green haves, 
and quite early in summer sends up a profusion 
of spikes, bearing branched panicles of flowers, 
the whole infl' rescence being of a dark brown 
colour. They last all summer, and with the 
approach of autumn the stems become a clear 
yellow colour, and stand out in pretty contrast 
from the rich green leaves. It does not exceed 
5 feet in height, but is a most attractive Grass. 

The Millet Grass (Sorghum vulgare) will 
grow in this country, but is not specially attrac¬ 
tive. S. halepense, however, is a hardy and 
handsome species from the Mediterranean region 
which will grow well in gardens. It has broad 
flat leaves, about a foot long, collected in a tuft, 
and bears a pretty dense panicle of dark pur¬ 
plish flowers on a stem about 3 feet in height. , 
The family that contains the Sugar cane gives us 
another handsome hardy Grass, named 

Saccuarum .egypticum. It is a very vigorous 
grower, forming large tufts of reed-like stems, 

U feet or more in height, abundantly clothed 
with long narrow slender leaves, which have a 
white midrib, and are covered with soft hairs, 
which give a greyish tone of colour to the plant. 
Its flowers form a silvery panicle about a foot in 
length, but they are rarely produced in this 


country. The plant has a fine effect, though it 
I never flowers. 

Andropogon is another family of distinct 
Grasses ; but most of them are only hardy in 
favoured spots in our country, and cannot bo 
properly grown, except in warm southern or west¬ 
ern gardens, with rich, deep, well-drained soil. 
A. halepensis forms tufls 6 feet in height, and 
; A. strict us grows about 4 feet. The 

Sea Lyme Grass (Elymus arenarius) is a 
British kind, but so distinct and pretty as to 
richly merit a place about the garden. It has 
a special value on loose, light soils, which it 
will run through and hold together, being thus 
admirably adapted for keeping loose banks in 
| position. Its leaves are of a very beautiful 
glaucous or blue-green colour, and the flowers, 
which rarely appear, arc like ears of Wheat. 
E. giganteus is a green-leaved kind, with a 
1 Wheat-ear quite 1 foot in length. E. condcnsa- 
tus is an American species of cUnse, erect, 
tufted habit, with long, arching leaves, and 
makes a fine mass quite 8 feet in height. 

Apera arundinacka and Stipa pennata, or 
the Feather Grass, are two smaller and slender- 
growing kinds that would not be out of place 
in the choicest border of hardy flowers, and both 
are lovely in flower, not only in the garden, but 
‘ to gather and preserve for winter decorations in 
the house. The Feather Grass is fairly well 
known, but the other kind is decidedly uncom¬ 
mon, yet exceedingly pretty, with long, droop¬ 
ing plumes of flowers, that have been likened to 
a pheasant’s tail. 

There are still other Grasses of perennial 
character, but the best are included above, and 
a wonderful variety these alone give, to say 
nothing of the many beautiful annual kinds 
that can be raised from seed this year, treating 
them as ordinary annuals. A. H. 


A propagating-bed —In reply to your 
correspondent “ I. C. J. Hues,” under “A pro¬ 
pagating-bed,” I would suggest he brings his 
seed-pans into a room where he can attach a 
flexible tube to the gas. Place the seed pans on 
a metal sheet, supported over a beak of gas 
connected with the main, then cover the pans 
with glass aud regulate the heat. Lust year I 
raised some fine plants of Carnations thus in 
! February. The plants produced extra strong 
growth, some flowering in September, whilst 
others are in flower now.—B. F., lltmtl Htmp- 
\ aUa,/ - 
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QARDRN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The weather has been very trying for a long time, and 
where the boilers have been too small for their work there 
has been trouble in keeping up the requisite temperature. 
For hard work I do not think anyLhing will beat a good 
check and saddle boiler, if well set with flues of sufficient 
eapacity, and cleaned out with the flue-brush and the hoe 
regularly once a week. There is much fuel wasted whore 
the flues are neglected and permitted to become coated 
with soot. There is abundance of flowers, both in forced 
stuff and also the plants which flower naturally, in the 
conservatory at this season. These latter will include 
Camellias and Acacias, which are now coming forward. 
Another plant that flowers freely now—in fact, all winter— 
is the Habrothamnus, of which there are several varieties, 
all having red or bright-coloured flowers. These flower 
best when planted out, and may be used for covering walls 
or arches, and pillars. They are easily propagated by 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots in summer. Among 
the hard-wooded plants which flower at this season are the 
Doronias, Ghorozemas, Eriostemons—the last-named 
include several varieties of very neat-habited evergreen 
shrubs, bearing profusely small white star-shaped flowers. 
Eutaxia myrtifolia is another pretty Australian plant, 
flowering in spring, which used to be oommon in con¬ 
servatories. Orange-trees and any other plants which 
require larger pots may be shifted on now. Luculia 
gratissima and other plants which have done flowering, 
should be pruned rather hard back when grown as a bush 
in the border. The Indian Daphnes are always acceptable. 

I have seen large bushes grown in a Camellia-house when 
the soil was well drained and contained a large proportion 
Of peat. Very often they lose oolour when grown in pots, 
due to the soil getting sour and close. They are easily 
propagated from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, and 
they may also be grafted on the early-flowering Daphne 
Mezereum. 

Stove. 

There will be a good deal of potting to do now. Foliage 
plants, such as Alooasias, Caladiums, Anthuriums, Ac., 
will require going through and dividing to increase stock, 
shaking away some of the old soil from the specimens 
which are now as large as required, and repot in sweet, 
fibry, porous material. After repotting anything less 
water will be required for a time till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. Ferns of many kinds will 
require going through now. It is a good plan to repot 
even large specimens. As the soil gets sour with much 
watering, this old soil should be removed carefully, and 
the plant repotted in clean pots, well drained, the compost 
to be turfy loam and leaf-mould, made sufficiently porous 
with sand and crushed charcoal. Peat may be used in 
addition to leaf-mould, but a fair proportion of loam 
should be used for all the Maiden-hairs and strong, young 
Ferns. Amaryllis will in many instances be throwing up 
their flower-spikes, and will require more water. Weak 
liquid-manure occasionally will be useful. Repot Gloxinias. 
Sow seeds if more plants are required. Take cuttings of 
any plants if more stock is required. Everything will 
strike freely now in a close propagating case or under a 
bell-glass. Sow seeds of Torenias and Sultan's Balsam. 

Orchard House. 

It is always safer to have the means of heating the 
orchard house, our springs are so treacherous and 
uncertain. If severe frost happens when the trees are in 
bloom some protection is necessary, and, if there is no 
heating apparatus, a cover of some kind Bhould be used. 
It is not difficult to cover small houses with Frigi-domo, 
or canvas, and if the covering is left on altogether for two 
or three days and nights during the continuance of frost, 
no harm will be done. Healthy trees will set their blossoms 
at this season without artificial impregnation beyond a tap 
on the stems of the tree about II o’clock in the forenoon, 
when the pollen is dry. Trees in pots must not be 
allowed to get very dry, especially if the sun is bright, and 
trees planted in the borders must have the soil in which 
they are growing made perfectly moist. Dryness at the 
root at any time is bad for stone fruits. Give air without 
causing cold currents. The wind is often very keen and 
biting at this season, and a rush of oold air through the 
house places the trees in a worse position than if they were 
actually outside against a warm south wall. 

Melons and Cucumbers In Frames. 

Better wait till the weather changes before starting 
either of these in hot-beds, unless they are already planted. 
Possibly before these lines appear the change may have 
come, and then the plants may be pushed on rapidly with¬ 
out check. When the plants get a check at the 
beginning they are a long time getting over it, and even 
fresh plants set out in a bed with a declining bottom-heat 
never take kindly to it. The best results are obtained 
when the plants can go out as soon as the bed is ready 
for them, and they go on unchecked to the finish. It 
will probably be necessary in a season like the present to 
renew the heat by linings of hot manure, placed round the 
beds. At any cost, tne heat must be kept up or the 
plants will fail. Very warm coverings at night will be 
absolutely necessary. 

Cuttings and Seedlings. 

This is a good time to make up hot-beds for striking 
cuttings and raising seedlings for filling the flower-beds in 
summer. A bed 4 feet high at back and 3£ feet at front 
will be sufficient now. Make it a foot wide all round the 
frames, and put in 8 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, or saw¬ 
dust, for plunging the pots in. The bed may be used 
as soon as the heat rises, as the plunging material will 
keep down strong heat. 

Window Gardening. 

The lo w among window plants from the cold winter has 
been consi lerable, even where extra care has been taken 
to protect them. It is an ill wind that blows good to no 
one ; so the florist and seedsman will gain some advantage. 


Many things may be raised from seeds to fill up for the 
summer. Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, and even 
*'Geraniums” and Fuohsias, may be raised from seeds, 
though seedling "Geraniums” are slow in coming into 
flower. 

Outdoor Garden. 

With the thermometer at zero, it it difficult to find 
useful work, but in many gardens the herbaceous and other 
plants are badly Labelled, and in some places the plants are 
not labelled at all. There are men who can identify and 
give the name of every plant at sight; but they are few 
and far between. They may recognise the plant, but 
when & 3 ked for the name it is gone from them, and it is 
painful to witness anyone blundering and floundering in 
endeavouring to recall from memory the name of any 
particular plant, and to avoid this every plant should be 
legibly labelled. Besides, the collection is much more 
interesting to our friends when the plants are named, and 
the preseut severe weather offers an excellent opportunity 
for going through the collection and naming them 
correctly. When the thaw comes there will be arrears of 
work everywhere, but one of the first matters requiring 
attention will be to go over the Carnations, Pansies, and 
other recently-planted things, and fix them firmly in the 
ground. It is premature yet to speculate upon our losses, 
but those who can remember the severe winter of 1850 will 
be prepared for deaths among Roses, choice shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. Wallflowers are all withered up. Even 
the hardy Primrose has a melancholy appearance, but the 
first breath of warm south wind will bring many of those 
seared and browned things back to life. Where the land 
has been turned up to the weather it will be in capital 
condition for sowing hardy annuals this Bpring. 

Fruit Garden. 

This has been a trying time for the forcing gardener, 
especially with a heating apparatus not up to its work. 
False notions of economy often lead to boilers too small 
for the work and too few pipes being put in to make 
things perfectly safe. And a season like the present keeps 
the gardener busy night and day. The sun now has con¬ 
siderable power, and every bright morning, even during 
frdsty weather, the fires should be banked up early, os 
with a hot sun above, and hot pipes beneath, there will 
soon be insects to cause trouble. It will be better to let 
the thermometer in forcing houses fall a degree or two 
rather than make the pipes very hot. What a relief it is 
when one can roll down covers over the glass on frosty 
nights, especially when the mercury runs down to zero 
every night! Keep all young ehoot* of Vines away from 
the glass or the leaves will lose colour. If our winters 
were always as severe as the present I have no doubt we 
should see the force of dropping the Vines down to about 
18 inches or so from the glass, into a warmer and more 
genial atmosphere. As soon os the weather is suitable get 
the Peaches pruned and nailed. Where the wood was 
badly ripened it would be as well to wait and see what 
effeot the frost has had upon the shoots. Unprotected 
Figs will die back to the thick hard wood, so there will be 
ns outdoor Figs this season, except where well protected. 
The bright sunny weather will help the setting of the 
Strawberries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Crops of Potatoe, Beans, Ac., in frames, where the heat 
haB declined, will suffer, and where this is the case new 
beds should be started at once. Every effort should be 
made to provide as much forced produce as possible, for 
the outdoor crops are sure to be scarce and dear. Com¬ 
plaints of frozen Potatos are heard everywhere, and one 
should take the precaution to make the Potato heaps safe, 
and really it is very little trouble, when one is about it, to 
put a little extra earth on the Potatoes, or even if there is 
any doubt as to their being sufficiently covered, to run a 
few barrowsful of long littery manure and spread over the 
surface. Sow Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Lettuces, and 
Brussels Sprouts under glass to have young plants of the 
three former to put out as soon as the weather settles. If 
Globe Artichokes have been unprotected there will probably 
be some loss among the plants. They are easily raised 
from seeds, but in my experience the seedlings come a 
good deal mixed, and require weeding out. Seeds sown 
now, and the plants grown on under glass till strong, and 
then hardened off and planted out in good land in April or 
May, will be excellent towards the end of the summer. 
Fetch up arrears of planting and sowing as soon as weather 
permits. Turnips exposed outside will be of no use for 
the bulbs, but the tops may come in useful for greens. 

E. Hobday. 


and vigorous throughout. Start a few tubers of Begonias 
and Gloxinias in a warm bouse or pit, placing them singly 
in Bmall pots of light, sandy soil; Begonias for bedding 
may be laid out thinly in boxes to start, and either potted 
or planted out direct, as may be convenient. Verbenas do 
well in town gardens, and seedling plants possess much 
more vigour than those from cuttings ; the seed must be 
sown at once in a well-drained box of rather rough leaf- 
mould and sand, with a little fine loam. Sow Cannas, 
soaking the seed fora day in tepid water previously. The 
new, large-flowered kinds are very fine, and all make 
fine, showy plants, for pots or planting out, in a few 
months. B - c * R * 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” map be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is hare indicated w 
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THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
2nd to March 9th. 

Planted Peas and Beans raised under glass on south 
border in shallow trenches. Put the sticks to them, and 
sheltered with Evergreen branches on the wind side. Sowed 
Spinach between the row's for the chance of gathering a 
dish or two. We use Spinach as a catch crop whenever 
convenient. Pricked out Cauliflowers raised in heat in 
oold frames; here they will get strong and hardy, and will 
then go outside. Sowed main crop of Celery in gentle hot¬ 
bed. We grow chiefly Major Clarke’s Solid Red and 
Sutton’s Sulham Prize Pink for main crop. The last-named 
is a solid, good-keeping variety, and is planted in quantity 
for standing the winter. Another sowing of this variety 
will be made in the open air for the latest crop. Sowed 
more early Horn Carrots and Radishes. Planted early 
Potatos, including Snowdrop and Puritan. A good breadth 
of Ashleaf had been previously got in. Removed cover¬ 
ings from Globe Artichokes, leaving the short material 
round the stools as a mulch. Pricked off Brussels Sprouts 
raised under glass. Thinned Grapes in early house. Tied 
down young shoots in second house. Moved a number of 
pots of Vine-eyes from cool house to propagating house to 
start them with bottom-heat. Disbudded Peaches in early 
house, syringing the trees every day. Noticed a green-fly 
or two on the young growth, and fumigated with Tobacco. 
Being oompelled to use the fruit houses more or less for 
plant growing it involves a little more care and prompti¬ 
tude in dealing with insects. Sowed Primula sinensis in 
warm house. Covered the pots with paper. This is even 
better than the square of glass usually recommended. The 
■seeds germinate evenly because the soil is always in an 
equable state as to moisture. Pricked off seedling 
Cyclamens and Streptocarpus. Potted off spring-struck 
bedding stuff of all kinds. We always begin propagating 
early, and pot off as soon as rooted, and move to cool- 
houses and frames as soon as it is quite safe. Planted 
another house with Cucumbers. We only grow one sort— 
Lockie’s Perfection. There is nothing better where a lot 
of good green Cucumbers are required. Top dressed early 
Cucumbers. These are showing plenty of fruit now 
They are never ventilated, but the atmosphere inside is 
always kept in a moist condition by damping down as 
often as is necessary with the hose. Regular attention 
is given to the tying and stopping. This latter is impor¬ 
tant, as Cucumbers run themselves out and become a 
mass if stopping is neglected ; especially is this so when 
grown fast. Re-arranged conservatory, repotting a few 
plants which required more root space. Pruned back 
plants w’hioh had finished blooming, and threw out a few 
plants, such as Cinerarias, Ac., which had ceased to be 
effective. Moved a few more Azaleas, Deulzias, Ac., to 
forcing house to open blossoms. Shifted on young 
Fuchsias. Put in more Fuchsia cuttings. Pricked off 
seedling Verbenas and Petunias. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Tomatos must be sown as soon as possible now, for 
both in and outdoor culture. For the latter purpose it is 
most important that the plants be forward, strong, and 
well hardened off by the end of May, or the best part of 
the season will be l09t, while if sown late, and hurried on 
in a high temperature, they will be comparatively useless 
for any purpose. As soon as the young plants have fairly 
begun to form the first pair of " rough” or proper leaves, 
beyond the cotyledons or seed-leaves, they must be pricked 
off singly into shallow boxes, or round the sides of 
moderate-sized pots, dropping them down nearly, but not 
quite, to the seed-leaves. Keep them afterwards in a 
genial warmth of about 60 degs. or 65 degs., and as near 
the glass as possible—a shelf is the best place—until well 
in growth and the weather improves, when they may be 
hardened off a little, and either potted singly into 4 inch 
or 5-inch sizes, or be planted out, under glow, or in the 
open, directly from the boxes, but, of course, not until 
all danger of frost is past. When thus pricked off into 
properly prepared boxes, with a little roughish hot-bed 
manure or spent Hops in the bottom, I always find them 
grow faster and better than when placed singly in very 
small pots, while they certainly require much less labour 
in watering. Tuberous-rooted Begonia seed also must be 
sown at once if the plants are to flower to any extent this 
year, and seed of Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and others of 
this class mu9t also be started this month with the same 
object. The great thing to be observed in raising all these 
fine seeds successfully is to give plenty of drainage to the 
pota, pans, or boxes. An inch, or even less, of soil is 
plenty, the rest consisting of broken bricks, coal-cinders, 
or the like, with rough sirtings over. In this way water 
can be given—very gently, of course—almost daily ; the 
soil will never sour, and the tiny seedlings will be healthy 


Liquid-manure. — I should be glad of 
some advice as to the use of stimulants for 
ordinary greenhouse plants, both as to the 
quality and quantity admiuistered. What is 
the best kina of liquid-manure for ordinary 
purposes, and what is the proper strength for 
soot-water ?—Moonshine. 

The best all-round stimulating and 
nourishing liquid for the usual run of green¬ 
house pot plants is a weak infusion of either 
horse or sheep-droppings, preferring the latter, 
if obtainable. It should be the colour of beef- 
tea and quite clear ; if thick, a little lime will 
help to clear it. For a change (and it should 
be remembered that plants, like human and 
other animals, always enjoy a varied diet), 
some weak and dear soot-water is very useful 
now and then, while a weak solution—^-oz. to 
the gallon—of sulphate of ammonia for flowering 
plants, and nitrate of soda for foliage ones, is 
also excellent, as promoting root action, and 
enabling the plants to more readily assimilate 
stronger food. The golden rule in giving 
liquid-manure iB weak aud often ; when the 
soil is moderately dry give a thorough soaking, 
then leave until dry again, with one or two 
applications of pure water between each dose of 
Btimulant. Soot-water should be only just 
coloured—not inky, but almost clear, with a 
blackish tinge. 


"The Hnglish Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy Bam* 
booB, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy Water 
Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the NareifiEi by Mr. Bur- 
bidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthemums 
by Mr. Molyneux. Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, and many 
other additions. The first part—t.r., that devoted to design- 
will have important additions and plans showing plan to 
scale, as well u planting of the beds. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A GOOD SUCCESSION OF PEAS. 

It should be the aim of all amateurs to maintain 
as nearly as possible an unbroken supply of Peas 
throughout the season, gluts and fitful supplies 
being, to say the least, most undesirable. Natur¬ 
ally, the weather largely determines the matter, 
the calculations of the most experienced culti¬ 
vators being not unfrequently upset by either 
too much wet or again by a spell of very hot and 
dry weather. Then there are mice, birds, slugs, 
mildew, and thrips to contend with, and it is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if the supply of 
Peas does not fail at times. A judicious choice of 
varieties largely affects the question, some being 
far more liable to fail than others. Varieties of 
medium height, though the list comprises many 
excellent forms, this class also being the least 
expensive as far as stakes are concerned, are yet 
not often recommended by me, for the simple 
reason they are among the first to fail from 
either too much moisture or the other extreme. 
The taller-growing varieties possess, as a rule, 
much the strongest constitutions, being the last 
to fail in either a dull, wet sea&oa or a very dry 
one. Then, again, though appearances may 
be against them, they are yet the heaviest 
and most continuous bearers, the season ex¬ 
tending from the end of June till severe 
frosts intervene. No better variety than 
Telephone can well be recommended to suc¬ 
ceed William I., orsom.* other selected early 
variety, and in close succession to this come 
Criterion, Huntingdonian, and Duke of 
Albany. For the main crop and late sup¬ 
plies those who can afford tall stakes might 
well rely exclusively upon Ne Plus Ultra, but 
there are plenty who still find Emperor of 
the Marrows and British Queen well worthy 
of being extensively grown. All three are 
of tall-growing, robust habit, bein; the last 
to fail from various causes. The Perfection 
Marrow-fat (here figured) is a good kind also. 

The first four named are far from being 
mildew-proof, and I am of opinion it seldom 
pays to make more than two good sowings of 
either or all of them. Supposing Telephone 
is sown with the second sowing of William I., 
directly the plants show through the ground 
a successional sowing should be made, and 
at the same time a row or rows of either Cri¬ 
terion or Huntingdonian (any other selected 
successional or third crop variety may be 
substituted). When the last-sown Peas are 
coming up the time has arrived for sowing 
Duke of Albany, and with this NePlus Ultra. 
The last-named is by no means slow in reach¬ 
ing a full-bearing state, being far more of a 
summer Pea than many growers seem to 
think. After about the first week in May it 
is the most serviceable variety that can bo 
grown, and in my case it will, all being 
well, be sown from that date at fortnightly 
intervals up to the middle of July, this carry¬ 
ing on the supply till severe fro3ts intervene. 

By depending chiefly upon known discasc- 
resisters, and there are several varieties 
other than those J have named that succeed 
well in most seasons, there is far less likelihood 
of a failuro occurring than is the case when the 
selection of varieties is much fuller and the 
quantities of each grown necessarily more 
limited in extent. 

I have frequently tried the plan of sowing 
several varieties at one time with the view to 
obtaining a natural succession, and I once knew 
a case whore about twenty varieties, these being 
early, successional, and main-crop sorts, were 
sown at one time, or about the middle of 
March, that actually turned out most satisfac¬ 
torily, a very long succession being had. As a 
rule, however, this plan does not work well. 
Siould we have too much w’et and cold weather, 
much of the seed may perish in the ground, or, 
it nny be, the plants generally will take the 
mildew all at one time. On the other hand, a 
dry, hot time for a few weeks, say, brings the 
Ute varieties into bearing very quickly, or 
nea ly as soon as the reputed earlier sorts. 
My experience teaches me that it is usually a 
mistake to sow many varieties at one time, and, 
in fact, to grow many sorts at all. 

Crowding the rows is a frequent cause of an 
early collapse, and it is the practice of ordering 
so many varieties of variryw-^eights that fften 
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or if the latter are not too close the seed is per¬ 
haps sown too thickly. It must be understood 
that I do not utterly condemn varieties of medium 
height, as there are several of these that are of 
superior merit, and if sown according to their 
order of maturing, much the same as I have ad¬ 
vised for the taller growers, success may attend 
the efforts of those who cultivate them. But 
give all good room to grow. Perfectly isolated 
rows arc invariably the most productive, but as 
isolating the rows would in many cases mean 
scattering them all over the garden, this plan 
has almost insurmountable drawbacks—at any 
rate, is not to be recommended for large gar¬ 
dens. The least that can be done is to dispose 
the rows fully as far apart as the known height 
of the varieties sown, while if a few feet extra 
were allowed and the intervening spaces cropped 
with Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Potatos, 
Broad Beans, and such like, the results would 
be even more satisfactory. A fairly rich and 
deeply worked root-run is necessary for Peas, 
especially if they have to withstand a period of 
drought. Preparing Celery-like trenches an¬ 
swers well enough when the soil is naturally of 
a somewhat loose nature, but is a failure as far 
as clayey soils arc concerned, the roots in this 



Our Kkadkrs’ Illustrations : Pods of Perfection 
Marrow fat Pea. From a photograph bent by 
Mr. J. Mu' le, Parliaiucnt-street, Derby. 


case, owing to the drying and shrinkage of the 
sides, being almost as much confined as they 
would be in a flower-pot. By all means open 
deep drills, or much the same as are formed for 
Potatos, and after the seed is sown cover with 
about 2 inches of soil, 3 inches being none too 
much after the present time. Then instead of 
moulding up the rows support early with stakes 
and mulch with short straw’y manure. Not 
being moulded up, but, on the contrary, a basin 
or trough of soil formed, every facility for soak¬ 
ing the Peas thoroughly with water, liquid- 
manure, or sewage-water is afforded, or quite as 
much so as when they are sown in trenches 
without the disadvantages attending the latter 
practice. M. H. 


SOWING EARLY PARSNIPS. 

Both amateur and professional gardeners are 
anxious to sow Parsnips early in February, 
and those who exhibit may have good reason for 
so doing ; but if the crop is for general use, there 
is no gain, indeed, the reverse, as I always have 
roots of far better quality by sowing iu April. 
Many who groiv Parsnips are troubled with 
diseasejust under the crown oron alevelwith the 
surface soil. In many cases this can be prevented 


by later sowing, and though the roots will not 
be as large as those sown two months earlier, 
they will be of better quality through growing 
more quickly. For keeping, I sow a small 
quantity of seed late in April, or even in May is 
none too late. These roots keep well, and are 
fit for use far into the spring, and when cooked 
may be served w nole. They are of excellent 
flavour, as the roots do not grow out badlv, as 
when lifted in February and placed in a snady 
corner for use as required. For this late sowing 
the Student is one of the best kinds. W. S. 


Artificial manures for vegetables.— 

Having a p’ot of ground, 48 feet by 12 feet, with 
a subsoil of gravel and clay underneath, should 
like to know’ which would be the best manure 
for vegetables and flowers—viz., nitrate of 
soda, nitrate of ammonium, or sulphate of 
ammonium ? Also the quantity to use for the 
above and the best way to apply it ? The above 
ground has had no manure at all, having had a 
few vegetables planted in it last autumn for 
first time.—W. M. 

*„* Nitrate of soda is an excellent stimulant 
and fertiliser for Cabbages and all of that tr ibo 
(Cauliflowers, &c.), and also for Onions, Carrots, 
Turnips, Potatos, fee. ; and ammonia sulphate is 
also useful for flowering plants ;but neither will 
entirely supply the place of stable or farm yard 
manure. Both may be applied in dry weather 
in the form of a solution, 1 oz. to the gallon of 
W’ater, or sprinkling them thinly (in a dry state) 
round and between the plants, but do not let them 
touch the foliage. Superphosphate of lime is 
the best artificial manure for Potatos, root-crops, 
&c., and bone-meal is also good, with a little 
soda or ammonia, as above. 

Greenhouoe for Tomato plants.—I 

have a small greenhouse, heated with a flue, and 
it holds about two dozen Tomato-plants. I had 
them in rows last year on the ground, 13 inches 
between the rows. I manured with cow’-man- 
ure and kept up 60 degs. of heat, but they came 
to nothing. I intend to try two rows this year 
with Thomson’s manure. Would you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper if that 
w’ould do, or if I shall require any other kind 
of manure w. J it?—J. T. 

Last y .. r was a very unfavourable one 
for Tomatos. t ven under glass; but w’cexpectyou 
kept the house too close, and possibly gave the 
plants too much manure before they began fruit¬ 
ing. The distances mentioned are all right—that 
is, for single stemmed plants, all lateral growths 
bein^ pinched out regularly. Thomson’s man¬ 
ure is an excellent one for Tomatos ; you may 
mix a C-inch potful with each barrow-load of 
soil w’hcn planting with the best results. Give 
plenty of air, ana when in fruit top-dress with 
manure and give liquid nourishment freely. 


FERNS. 

2081.— Potting Ferns. —If your Ferns 
have done w’ell in the temperature they have 
received, you cannot do better than continue 
the same treatment. It might perhaps be an 
advantage to raise the temperature 10 degs. for 
a month after they have been repotted, and then 
let it decline gradually to the old figure. This 
treatment will enable them to get re-established 
quickly, and give them the advantage of a 
longer season of growth through the best part 
of the growing season. The majority of Ferns 
are the better for a gentle syringing with 
chilled water night and morning, and as the 
young fronds are very tender at first, you must 
see that tbe glass over them is well shaded in 
bright weather. Do not ventilate the house 
except w hen the temperature is abnormally high, 
especially in windy weather. The thermometer 
may run up to 85 degs. or 90 degs. without 
harm, providing there is plenty of atmospheric 
moisture in the air of the house at the same 
time. Ferns should not have the old soil shaken 
aw’ay from the roots, as a rule, unless they are 
very strong rooted, or will bear dividing like 
the Maiden hair. By no means repot them with 
the soil about the roots at all dry. To make 
sure that they are not eo, place each one in a 
pail of water for five minutes three days before 
they are taken in hftttd.^Jj (fi P: 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

NUTS OF THE LONDON MARKET. 

Tim following notes describe the more importnnt 
Nuts used as food, and which may be bought in 
the great markets, as those of London. Very 
little is really known about Nut* ; but they are 
of far greater importance than many suppose. 

The Brazil Nut is one of the most familiar 
Nuts in the London market. It is readily 
known by its hard, rough, deep brown shell. 
The illustration shows its character, and a la'ge 
trade is carried on in importing the Nuts from 
the Brazilian forests. The hard fruits which 
fall to the ground are broken in the forests by 
the Indians, and the kernels, broken in a 


called Para Nuts. The fibrous part of the tree 
is sometimes used for caulking snips. The seeds 
—that is, the kernel we eat—are beautifully 
packed in the fruit, from eighteen to twenty- 
four being in one fruit. The botanical name of 
the tree is Bertholletia excelea. 

The Filbert (Cory 1 us aveliana) is very 
well known. This species comprises the Hazel 
and all the European formB of the Cob Nut and 
Filbert. The Kentish Cob is illustrated on 
page 5—a Nut that is a great favourite iD 
its season. The common Hazel is a beautiful 
tree, and bears an enormous crop, as lost, season, 
when the shoots were almost bent with their 
weight. Unfortunately, Nuts, as Filberts, do 
not always get good treatment in gardens. 
They seem to be relegated to any sort of place, 
whether the situation or soil be suitable or 



The Brazil Nut, showing seeds or nuts arranged in the fruit. 


similar way, are subjected to pressure, when 
they yield an oil greatly esteemed there by the 
natives. A good Brazilian Nut is so charged 
with oil that it will keep alight for a consider¬ 
able time. The Brazil Nut-tree grows to a 
height of about 130 feet, with a trunk 14 feet iu 
diameter up to a height of 5U feet, and quite 
bare to the height of 100 feet. The leaves are 
from 10 inches to 15 inches long, the fruit 

§ lobular, and from ti inches to 0j inches in 
i&meter. This tree forms large forests in 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Guiana, and is a splendid 
feature on the banks of the River Amazon. It 
is, perhaps, the most majestic of all South 
American trees. The seeds are transported 
from these forests to the port of Para, being 
packed in baskets, and,sent down |he river in 




.sionally 


otherwise. Good cultivation is essential to get 
crops of tine Nuts, and if the land is poor 
manure it freely. Something also depends upon 
the pruning—ao far, at least, as keeping the 
branches thin enough to let in air and sunshine. 
When that is done the feathery spray on which 
the Nuts are chiefly borne will form freely and 
the buds be properly matured. Sometimes 
male blooms or catkins are deficient, aud, of 
course, unless these be present there will be no 
Nuts. Many complain of the barren condition 
of their Nut-trees. This may arise from several 
causes. We have seen branches cut from the 
Wild Nuts in the woods and placed in the 
cultivated bushes with good results. 

The Cocoa-nut Palm (Cocos nucifera) is as 
familiar as the Filbert, and is largely grown 
throughout the tropics. Oae reason why it is 


so widely distributed is because the tree crows 
near the 8ea. The ripe fruits fall on the beach 
and are carried away by the waves to other 
shores. The Cocoa-nut-tree is a Palm, and our 
illustration displays its general character. It 
grows upwards of one hundred feet high, with 
a wavy crown of foliage at the summit. The 
flowers appear in Bpikes of graceful aspect, which 
measure from 5 feet to G feet long, these being 
succeeded by bunches of fruit covered with 
that fibrous coat one is familiar with in many 
shop windows. The shell is hard, containing 
that large seed popularly kuown as the Cocoa- 
nut. There are few more useful trees than the 
Cocoa-nut Palin. It supplies the Cocoa-nut-fibre 
which we use in gardens for protecting plants ; 
then there is the Coioa-nut oil and the Nuts 
themselves. However, in the tropics more ute 
is made of the tree. It supplies practically all 
the necessaries of life. Cocoa-nut matting is 
got from the husk of the fruit, whilst the tree 
supplies material for ship's cables and 
various domestic appliances, as brooms, 
etc., are made from this fibre. The kernel —that 
is, the edible portion—is an important article of 
food, and the sweet fluid inside is used as milk. 
Then the shells of the Nut are made into various 
articles, asBpoons, lamps, etc. Here in England 
we sometimes see delightful little Fern-baskets 
and other ornaments made of them. A drink 
called “ toddy ” is also got from the Cocoa-nut ; 
but these are only a few of the uses to which 
the tree is put, as the leaves are also valuable 
in many ways. The Double Cocoa-nut is a 
dilFerent tree. It is called Lodoieea sechellaruro, 
and a fine example of it, with its curious lobed 
fruit, is to be seen in the Victoria Regia house 
at Kew. Tnis lobed charact r gave rise to the 
name Doable Cocoa-nut. 

Earth Nut (Bunium flexuosum) is a native 
of these isles, and is found over Western 
Europe. It grows about 1 foot in height. 
Children eat the round tuberouB roots when raw, 
but they are not pleasant. When, however, 
roasted or boiled they are like Chestnuts in 
taste, hence the name Earth Nuts. Another 
popular name for them is Pig Nut. B. feru- 
l;« folium is found in the islands of Candia and 
Cyprus. It has tubers as large os Filberts, 
which are called by the Greeks Topana, and are 
used as a food. 

Monkey Nut (Arachis hypoga*a).—This is 
familiar in the poorer shop window's, and is 
reidily known by its pale-yellowish wrinkled 
pod, which contains two brownish seeds. It is 
a tropical Nut, being native of West Africa and 
the West Indies, but is cultivated in many 
warm climates. The plant has one characteristic 

that is, the ovary, when the flower has fallen, 
is raised up on a stalk which lengthens gradu¬ 
ally until it bends over and is thrust, so to say, 
into the soil, where it ripens Where cultivated 
the seeds are used as food, like Peas, and oil is 
got from them when pressed, and is used in¬ 
stead of thet from Olives. 

Pecan Nut. —The tree from whence this Nut 
• nines is a very fino one, and is a species of 
Hickory, its botanical name lieing Curya 
olivwformis. It is found abundantly in the 
western forests of Texas. This kind is a great 
boon to hog feeders of that country, and is a 
valuable article of commerce, thousands of 
barrels of Pecan Nuts being annually exported 
to the large cities of the States. This Nut is 
c • us id ered by some better even than the 
Walnut. The name oliva’formis almost conveys 
the idea of what the Nut is like—namely, olive¬ 
shaped, with a shell somewhat like that of the 
Walnut, but not so thick, and about twice the 
size of a Filbert. The keruel is delicately 
flavoured. 

Sapucala Nut (Lecythia Zabucajo).—This 
Nut is allied to the Brazil Nut, and is often seen 
in the better class fruit Bhops. Our illustration 
shows its character ao well that no description 
is necessary. The Nut is of excellent flavour 
and more easily digested than we believe any 
other Nut. The seed—that is, the edible portion 
—is enclosed in a large urn-shaped covering, 
about G inches across, and with quite a lid liko 
formation at the top, w'hich gives to it a 
remarkably urn-like appearance. The tree is 
tall, with fine foliage, and grows freely in the 
Brazilian forests. 

Barcelona or Spanish Nut. —This is a 
variety of the Hazel and is well known. The 
illustration show* form, and no Nut is possibly 
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sold more largely in the London market, 
gets its popular name from the country in which 
it is much grown. 

The Almond.— The common Almond-tree 
(Amygdalua communis) is the one that gives the 
fruits of commerce. This Nut is too familiar to 
describe, although it rarely attains maturity 
here, being, however, imported in large quanti¬ 
ties. The Almond-tree is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful trees that blossom in spring, and is so 
exposed to frost that it is impossible, except 
under unusual circumstances, for the fruits to 
ripen. The tree is found apparently wild in 
many countries, but probably is not a native of 
them; rather imported for its commercial 
value. There are two kinds, the sweet and the 
bitter, the latter only a variety of the former, 
and we need scarcely mention that it is the 
former we use, the bitter Almonds being used 
for flavouring. They contain a poisonous oil, 
which renders them hurtful if eaten in any 
quantity. The finest of all forms of the Almond 
is the so-called Jordan, which is largely ex¬ 
ported to this oountry from Malagar in Spain. 

They are the large kind eaten with raisins at 
dessert. One wonders that the Almonds eaten 
green in France and Italy are not imported 
here, as they form a delicious fruit, and would 
readily bear the short journey, even if we could 
not grow them ourselves. 

The Chestnut is too well known to describe. 

The Sweet Chestnut—that is, the Chestnut of 
commerce, rarely ripens its fruit in England. 

We remember that it did so in the very hot 
year of 1893, but as a rule there is insufficient 
sun here to produce a profitable orop. The tree 
itself, however, is very handsome, and bears 
the botanical name of Castanea vesoa. 

The Walnut is another favourite Nut, and 
the wood of the tree is very valuable to cabinet¬ 
makers. The oommon kind is Juglans regia, 
but there are many varieties. 

The Lekchee is one of the rarer market 
Nuts. It is sometimes called Litschi, Litchi, or 
Lichi, and is a native of China. Many varieties 
occur, but the commonest form is that repre¬ 
sented in the illustration ; the shell firm, very 
brittle, and of a reddish-chestnut colour. In 
China the fruits are much appreciated, and used 
both fresh and preserved. They are borne on a 
tree which averages twenty feet in height. 

Pistachio Nut (Pistacia vera) is said to 
have been originally a native of Western Asia, 
whence it was introduced to Italy at an early 
period, and is now cultivated there as well as 
in Sicily, South of France, Spain, etc. The tree 
grows to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, 
and the fruit is about the size of an Olive, and 
somewhat like it in appearance, mostly about 
one inch long, and of a reddish or crimson 
colour. The outside pulp is very thin, and 
within it is a Nut which encloses a greenish-blue 
kernel, which, when fresh, has a sweet flavour. 

The seeds are eagerly consumed in Greece, 

Turkey, as well as in the South of Europe, 
either in the raw or dried state, or for use in 
comfits, conserves, etc. 

Nuts as food.—I t looks as if Nuts would have 
much more importance as food than hitherto. 

Probably this was owing to our habit of treating 
them, not really as food, but as a dessert, or 

something to come after other and more I t> •, xV i. ° ; ~-—rr-" 

substantial things. In some countries Nuts are I ? r ^ zl Nuts, or, better still, Pine-kernels, will 


a very important article of food, as, for example, 
the Chestnut to the Italian peasant. This is 
moat excellent when treated by the French and 
other good cooks, apart from its value roasted 
in the ordinary way. The Earth Nut is very 
largely used, though much leas so in our country. 
The Almond enters but little into English family 
use, except it be in the form of a sweetmeat, 
though really it is a Nut of most excellent 
quality, especially if slightly baked ; and we 
doubt if good Almonds so treated, and eaten as 
food, are in any way unwholesome. The Brazil 
Nut is very largely used, though unless cooked 
in some way is probably less wholesome than 
some others, but the Sapucaia Nut, which is 
somewhat like it, is a Nut of good and 
delicate flavour, either eaten raw or gently 
baked, and ingenious cooks ought to be able to 
find ways of making good use of it, because its 
flesh and flavour are of very high quality. The 
Cocoa-nut is beginning to be largely used in 
cookery, and the Walnut, in addition to the 
old use, is largely introduced now in its shelled 
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form from Turkey, in which it is more readily 
available. The Pecan Nut is also now fre¬ 
quently seen in the London market, and is used 
in much the same way as the Walnut. 
Leechees are also commonly seen with these 
things, but perhaps they are really more of a 
fruit than a Nut, although in all these things the 
divisions are arbitrary, inasmuch as different 
kinds of fruit come under the name of Nut. 
The little Pistachio Nut of Southern Europe is 
a useful and good thing in cookery, though 
little known as compared with some others. 

Mr. Oldfield, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
writes as follows :— 

The usual thought which is connected with 
Nuts is the unpleasant idea of indigestion. Nuts 
are looked upon rather in the light of the happy 
amusement of children than as a serious food for 
those who are grown up. Why this is so I can 
readily explain. First of all, Nuts need careful 
chewing, and this some people can’t do, others 
won’t do, and the majority are too lazy to 
trouble about doing. I should really like to 
have the art of eating taught in our schools, for 
it is more important frpm a health point of view 
in some cases even than the food eaten. 

The second reason why Nuts cause indiges¬ 
tion is because they are eaten mixed up with 
foods which require very different periods of 
digestion. It is true that these are not the only 
reasons, as some Nuts are by their chemical 
constitution really difficult things to digest, but, 
speaking broadly, I believe these to be the 
reasons why a very valuable class of foods are 
too little appreciated in our country. Let me 
venr shortly advise what Nuts should be eaten 
and how they should be eaten. The Nuts that 
I should specially recommend are Pine-kernels, 
Walnuts, Turkish Hazels, Almonds, Brazil Nuts, 
and grated Cocoa-nut. These can all be pur¬ 
chased now ready shelled and even, if required, 
ready grated, at prices ranging from 5d. to 8d. 
per pound. In addition to these, Chestnut- 
meal is a special article of food which may be 
used in a variety of ways in cooking. 

How Nuts should be used is an important 
question. Let me say, shortly, they should be 
used as a food and not as a mere addition to a 
meal. In most cases they should be eaten with 
bread and dried fruit, and this, I believe, would 
constitute one of the healthiest as well as one 
of the simplest daily meals in the middle of the 
day which could be chosen. Take on the same 
plate a handful of Nuts, a slice of bread, bread 
and-butter, or cake, and a few Raisins, or 
French Plums, or Italian Figs, or Tunis Dates, 
and that one plateful will contain both chemi¬ 
cally and physiologically one of the happiest 
combinations for an ordinary healthy indi¬ 
vidual. 

Great care should be taken, if the Nuts are 
used whole, to chew them very thoroughly. If 
loss of teeth or any other reason interferes with 
this, they should be grated finely, and for people 
somewhat advanced in years or of delicate 
digestion all the Nuts mentioned above, with the 
exception of the Pine-kernels and Walnuts, 
should be soaked in boiling milk for half-an- 
hour before use. 


For cooking in places where suet is ordinarily 
used, such as, for example, in plum-puddiogs, 
boiled puddings, mince-pies, &c., chopped 


be found a capital substitute. The Pine-kernels 
may also be used in cakes, and those who do 
not know the stay as well as the flavour of a 
Nut-cake have a lesson yet to learn. 

Cocoa-nut is one of the most useful of the 
cook’s possessions if she only knows how to use 
it properly, for not only does it give a peculiar 
flavour and richness of its own, out when used 
in milk-puddings it prevents that flabbiness 
which is often one of their worst features, and 
gives more of a grip in eating. It may be used 
as an addition to porridge, blanc-mange, pie¬ 
crusts, boiled puddings, as well as to stewed 
fruits and fruit-pies and tarts ; of course, in all 
these cases the finely-ground Nut is what I refer 
to. 


2082.— Single Dahlias and Gladiolus 
Th© Bride. —Single Dahlias are easily raised 
from seed. Sow the seed at once if you have a 
warm house ; if not, defer doing so for a month 
longer. Sow the seed in a pan and prick off the 
young plants into small pots as soon as they are 


large enough, and plant out early in June in 
ground that is not too rich. No ; Gladiolus 
The Bride will not grow as well in the open 
ground as in pots under glass. If the frost does 
not kill the corms it injures the leaves so much 
that the plantB do not flower. As I write I 
have some in a well-covered pit that the frost 
has very seriously injured.—J. C. C. 


VERBASCUM (MULLEIN).. 

This is a noble family of plants, chiefly 
biennial, and coming from the East and South 
Europe, and Siberia. The Mulleins are some¬ 
what unsatisfactory plants through their suscep¬ 
tibility to cross-fertilisation. It is almost, if 
not quite impossible to keep them true to name 
when a collection is grown ; and one or two 
species only must be grown in a garden, and 
these as far away from each other as possible. 
Groups of a mixed lot of these hybrids are, 
however, interesting and beautiful. The stately 
flower stems, and large showy yellow blooms of 
the species allied to Thapsus, mark them as wild 

g arden flowers, and where the soil is rich no 
etter or showier plants oan be grown. In the 
rock garden one may encourage rather than 
prevent their seeding amongst the mixed shrubs, 
&c., in the vicinity of the rock garden. They 
are also good border plants, and rarely if ever 
fail to reproduce themselves freely from self- 
sown seed. 

V. Chaixi or V. VERNALE (Nettled-leaved 
Mullein) is one of the true perennial species now 
in cultivation. This may apply only on warm 
soils. It often attains to 10 feet in height, and 
when well grown forms a most imposing group. 
The large bright green leaves come up early and 
are effective. The flowers are large, yellow, 
with purple filaments, and last a long time in 

g ood condition. For the back row of mixed 
orders, for isolated groups, and amongst mixed 
shrubs this species is very effective, and it gives 
little or no trouble. Of this there are two 
hybrids, semi-lanatum and Freynianum, both 
showy. Native of Europe. 

V. CRAssiFOLiuM. — A very distinct and 
charming species, with yellowish tomentoae 
woolly leaves and robust spikes of large yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and one of 
the few Mulleins that will do in a light sandy 
soil. 

V. oupreum. —This is nearly allied to V. 

f hceniceum, quite hardy, and a true perennial, 
t has copper-coloured flowers, very quaint and 
interesting. It is perhaps a hybrid of V. phceni- 
ceum, flowering May to August. South Europe. 

V. olympicum.— A gigantic V. Thapsus, and 
one of the grandest of the family. The flower- 
stems in Btrong specimens attain to from 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height, the flowers large, rich yel¬ 
low, with the woolly leaves forming bold 
rosettes. A biennial from the Orient. 

V. phqsniceum (Purple-leaved Mullein) one of 
the best perennials for mixed borders in small 
gardens. It is very variable, there being white, 
violet, lilac, rose, deep violet, and purple- 
flowered varieties. It continues flowering from 
May to August, and when doing well is a strik¬ 
ing plant. Native of South Europe. 

V. phlomoides (the large woolly-leaved Mul¬ 
lein) iB a biennal, and very fine in groups. The 
flowers are large, pale yellow with purple fila¬ 
ments. Robust specimens reach a height of 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. South Europe. Australe 
and Sarteri are well-known varieties. 

V. pyramidatum (Pyramidal Mullein) with 
its candelabrum-like branches of bright yellow 
flowers, is a good border plant. It is perennial 
on warm rich soils, and is effective with its 
towering flowering-stems and huge rosettes of 
crisped leaves. Native of the Caucasus and 
Siberia. 

All the Verbascums are worth a place in the 
garden if only they could be kept true, but in 
the absence of this, the hybrids, which are 
always showy, and in some few cases differ little 
from the types, may well be grown. 

Amongst the species to be noted as worth 
procuring should opportunity occur are V. 
macrurum, V. Thapsus (Flannel-plant) and 
hybrids, V. longifolium, V. virgatum, V. Blat- 
taria and blattarioides, V. niveum, V. Boerhavi, 
V. sinuatum, V. nigrum and vars. V. orientals, 
&c. All may be readily raised from seed, and 
are well worth taking care of. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

THE SWEET SCENTED TOBACCO 
(NICOTIANA AFFINIS). 

The accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of the flowers of this Tobacco when arranged in 
a bowl. One does not often see them used for 
this purpose, but the ivory-white colour and 
their sweet scent, especially in the evening, 
should make them popular for cutting for the 
house. Few plants are more useful to the 
amateur than this. The seed may be sown now 
iu gentle heat, and the young planta when large 
enough pricked off, or potted singly into small 

f ats, using a light, thoroughly well drained soil. 

ot them on as the pots get filled with roots 
until they are in 48’s or 5-inch size, which 
will be quite large enough for the ordinary green¬ 
house. This Tobacco, which we may mention is 
botanieslly known as Nicotiana affinis, may also 
be planted out in the garden, the end of 
May being the best time to do this. Put the 
plants in a bold clump if the garden is large 
enough, as then one gets the rich mass of bloom, 
so fragrant and beau¬ 
tiful in the evening. 

Hot sun causes them 
to close up. 


to decay instead of growing, and arc in more 
danger of mildew than when put into the glass 
at the natural time of starting. The water 
should be pure fresh rain-water, with a few 
small pieces of charcoal at the bottom of the 
glass to keep it sweet. (N.B.—It is easy to 
make this charcoal, by raking out from a 
newly-made fire a few of the half-burned 
sticks, using only the pieces which fall off and 
are easily broken into pieces, but have not 
burned to powder.) The water should scarcely 
touch the Hyacinth bulb, but be within half-an- 
inch of it; the roots will soon reach down into 
the water, which must be kept sweet, by 
renewing it when it becomes at all thick or 
muddy, or filling it up at other times. Water 
kept in a lead tank, or even rain-water which has 
stood a long time in a tank, will not be satis¬ 
factory, ana the bulbs will probably refuse to 
throw any roots into it, as it will be more or less 
poisonous from lead. Darkness, and if possible 
the open air, are necessary for the first few 
weeks of the bulb’s growth. Many people put 
their glasses into a dark cupboard for the first 
month or five weeks ; but a better plan, when it 
can be managed, is to bury the glass, bulb, 
water, and all in a box of fine coal-ashes, with a 


HYACINTHS FOR 
A WINDOW. 

Or all our early 
spring bulbs, Hya¬ 
cinths are perhaus 
the most generally 
popular, many people 
who grow no other 
indoor flowers in¬ 
dulging in a few' of 
these richly-scented 
and brilliantly col¬ 
oured flowers, which 
are specially fascina¬ 
ting from the fact 
that they will grow 
in water alone, or in 
Moss, sand, charcoal, 
and water, in a china 
bowl. 

This is perhaps the 
moat effective way to 
grow Hyacinths, as 
they can then be 
grouped together ; 
especially useful in 
this w'ay are dwarf 
pink and white var¬ 
ieties (such as Norma, 
with coral-pink bells, 
and Mme. Van dcr 
Hoop, white), which, 
when faced over the 
surface with fresh 

S reen Moss, make a very beautiful drawing-room 
ecoralion, and they may be edged with a fringe 
of sky-blue Scillas, which bloom about the same 
time as the Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths grown in water require a good deal 
of care to be thoroughly successful, and arc 
apt to hang their heads in a distressing way un¬ 
less wire supports are added to the glasses. The 
bare bulbs and toots in full view, w r ith somewhat 
turbid water, occaaionallv make them far less 
decorative and artistic than those grown in a 
more natural way ; but still they can be made 
to blossom well in glasses if the right means are 
tiken and the right bulbs selected, for some 
varieties do better than others in this way. 

Some of the best of these are Sultan’s Favourite 
(a striped pink Hyacinth), La Grandease (pure 
white), Robert Steiger (bright rose colour), 
Charles Dickens (blue), Czar Peter (pale azure), 
and Grandeur a Merveille (blush). Yellow 
Hyacinths, though specially elegant, do not, as a 
rule, bloom well in water, and are best grown 
in pots, Obelisque, and King of the Yellows 
being tw r o very good pale yellow Hyacinths. 

All these are singles, for double Hyacinths 
rarely do so well as the single varieties in pots 
or glasses, and are usually grown in the open air, 
without any kind of forcing. The best time to 
fctart Hyacinths in water is the middle of 
October. Those put inj 
Digitized by" 


Our Rradrrs' Illustration a : Flowers of Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotians affinis) arranged in an eperjme. 
Kngraved for Gardkmsq Illustrated from a photograph sent by Hiss Armstrong, Clifton-terrace, 
Monkstown, Dublin. 


layer of clean Moss (free from slugs and insects) 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre over the rim of the glass and 
the bulb to the depth of two or three inches, 
or sand may be used as a covering in the open 
air. They will then form roots properly before 
the leaves start into life, and this is necessary to 
their well-doing. When the water is fuU of 
roots and the green point is beginning to move 
the glasses may be taken out, washed on the 
outside, and placed in the room, but not in the 
window for a week or two, after which the bulbs 
may be given the full sunshine of a south win¬ 
dow, close to the glass, turning them round each 
day, so as to induce the spikes to grow straight 
and even. 

Hyacinths in pots may be potted from August 
(when the Early Roman Hyacinths are ready to 
start), to the middle of October ; they should be 
given a rich light compost of turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little well-decayed 
hot-bed stuff, and a twentieth part of the whole 
in soot from the chimney. 

It is desirable to mix this compost several 
weeks before .using it, to allow time for it to 
become quite dry, when every worm and insect 
will leave it. But before using it, the soil should 
be watered from a rosed pot with warm water, 
stirring it at the same time until it is in a moist 
but not too wet state, so that it will not be neces¬ 
sary to water the bulbs after potting them. 


n_t ^fo?|i ^hiB tin^tje^pt 


Hyacinths do not require more drainage than 
one piece of crock, with the concave side down¬ 
wards, to cover the hole of the pot, which 
should be either 5 inches or 6 inches across 
(according to the size of the bulb), and well 
scrubbed and dry inside and out. 

Filling the pot three parts or rather more full 
of compost, a little hole should be made with 
the hand to receive the bulb (which should not 
be pressed too firmly down or it will spring cut 
of place when the roots form), and the bulb 
should be first covered with soil, the collar 
appearing out of the middle of this. 

The pots should he buried in sand, soil, Cocoa- 
nut fibre, or fine ashes for five weeks, afterwards 
removing them to the greenhouse or window, as 
recommended for Hyacinths in glasses, and 
nearing them gradually to the light. After this 
time success depends much upon the bulbs 
receiving no sudden check when once in full 
growth. Sharp draughts from windows open in 
the early morning, want of water (which should 
always be given tepid, not cold), gas fumes, or 
great fire-heat must be avoided. I. L. R. 

2034.— Chinese Primulas from seed. 

—As you intend to devote a whole house to 
thfse plants you had 
* better secure the best 

seed obtainable, and 
sow it early in March. 
The propagator will 
be useful in which to 
raise the plants, pro¬ 
viding you do not let 
the temperature ex¬ 
ceed GO decs., and 
ventilate well at the 
same time. After the 
seedlings are up you 
had better leave the 
top of the propagator 
open altogether, still 
letting them have the 
benefit of the bottom- 
heat. Sow the seed 
in rather small pans, 
using a compost of 
half leaf Boil and half 
loam, and plenty of 
sand. Crock the pans 
well, and after they 
are filled with soil let 
them be well watered 
before the seed s 
sown. I think it will 
be wise for you to 
just cover the seed 
with fine sand, as it 
will not be so likely 
to get washed about 
when watering. Some 
growers do not cover 
the seed at all, but 
place a sheet of glass 
over the pan and a 
layer of Moss on that 
to ki epit in darkness, 
removing the coverirg as soon as the seedlings 
appear. Instead of using a water-can with % rose 
to water the pans, hold each pan separately in a 
pail of water, to moisten the soil up through the 
hole in the bottom as often as it gets dry. \Yhen 
the seedlings arc large enough to handle prick 
them out into other pans, using the same kind of 
soil, and whilst there is room for them keep 
them in the propagator for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing them close, only using the lamp when the 
temperature cannot be kept up to 60 degB. 
without it. Chinese Primulas when quite young 
require rather close quarters. They cannot 
stand strong sunshine or currents of air, and in 
very hot weather a rather moist air is better for 
them than a dry one. If you are successful in 
raising a stock of plants early in the spring it is 
possible they may be large enough to occupy the 
cold frame in July and August ; but they must 
be strong and in 4-inch pots, well filled with 
roots to bear such treatment. Weakly plants 
will be better kept in the greenhouse all the 
summer. The glass, however, must have a thick 
shade, and ventilate freely in hot weather, 
especially at night, when there is no wind blow¬ 
ing. Get the plants in 2^-inch pots as soon as 
they are large enough, filling one-fourth of the 
depth of the pot with fine crocks. Shift into 
4-inch pots when the first are filled with roots ; 
and again in the early autumn into a size larger 
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any that require it. Only the largest and 
strongest will, however, require larger pots, as 
overpotting is an evil that must be guarded 
against. When wanted for the conservatory, I 
have many times placed three plants in a G inch 
pot. Treated in that way they are more 
effective than single plants ; but if the flowers 
are wanted for cutting, single plants in a pot 
are best.-J. C. C. 


attention on their orchards, and who always 
make very remunerative prices yearly, to the 
astonishment of those who are disciples of 
mismanagement. W. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING OLD APPLE-TREES. 

In the West of England the majority of orchards 
are pruned during the early months of the year, 
and a few are now being being done in this 
neighbourhood. It is highly interesting to see 
how this work is performed in many orchards, 
and a very useful lesson may be learned how 
not to do it, more especially in cases where the 
trees are of largo size and of considerable age. 
The mode of operating generally is to saw off 
large branches without any particular care as to 
a clean cut, and to get the work finished as 
rapidly as possible without any other consider¬ 
ation as to whether the work has been properly 
performed or not. If “daylight,” as it is 
locally termed, is let into the trees, a sort of 
satisfied feeling prevails. Another source of 
satisfaction is that the faggot-heap is re¬ 
plenished and plenty of wood obtained for 
another twelve months. With trees of large 
size it is needless to state that this wholesale 
sawing away of large limbs is most injurious, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned, 
as the treea are crippled for years, and in 
many instances never recover from such 
severe dismemberment. As a case in point, I 
may mention one particular orchard of large 
Apple-trees that was pruned in the ruthless 
manner above described eight years ago. At 
that time the tree* were in a healthy and 
vigorous condition, with every prospect of con¬ 
tinuing so for many years, the only objection 
being that the growth was rather congested. 
This objection, however, was remedied with a 
vengeance. On seeing the same orchard a short 
time ago it presented a miserable spectacle. 
Most of the trees were dying from the bottom 
upwards, many had been blown down by gales, 
and all looked wretched—iu fact, cumbering the 
ground. Yet in spite of many such instances 
of b«l pruning, or, more correctly speaking, 
mutilation, farmers will persist in engaging 
men who have no practical knowledge of the 
work to prune their orchard trees, agreeing to 
give a certain sum to go over all the 
trees and give them a good pruning. No 

wonder tho so-called pruning is done in a 
reckless and barbarous manner. I think no 
class of meu need lessons more than the 
farmers. They possess a splendid climate, good 
soil, and every opportunity to grow tho finest 
Apples, but they lack the necessary knowledge 
to make the orchard one of the most renumera- 
tive portions of the farm. Fortunately, there 
are a few farmers who do manage their orchards 
iu a style that would be a credit to the most 
skilful fruit-grower, but these few exceptions 
only go to prove the rule, and it is a pleasure to 
observe the care and souud judgment exercised 
by them. Every year they go over all their 
trees, lightly pruning and removing any small 
branches that cross or have been broken by 
fruit or wind, and cutting back any shoots that 
would throw the head of the tree on one side or 
out of shape. Afterwards, all prunings are 
collected and put into a heap with other 
refuse and burnt. The ashes are returned 
to the orchard and spread among the trees; 
these act as a capital fertiliser, and in a great 
- measure return to the soil that which was 
taken from it. Not only so, but the orchard 
sets manured like any other portion of the farm 
from which a crop is taken; the result is fine, 
clean, healthy trees, producing beautiful fruit, 
and a thick sward of sweet Grass underneath) 
excellent for early lambs, thus proving advan 
tageous in several ways. Another point in 
favour of this light annual pruning is that there 
seldom, if ever, arises the necessity of removing 
a large limb from a fruit-tree. The crops, too, 
are far more certain and the fruit much finer 
both in colour and size, consequently realising a 
greater value in the market, and causing pur¬ 
chasers to be anxious to secure further supplies. 
I could name several /arSiera who beatpw .proper 
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LATE-PLANTED FRUIT-TREES. 

The long period of severe weather has stopped 
the planting of fruit-trees, for the time being, at 
any rate ; and possibly many who had made up 
th9ir minds to plant may now postpone the 
work till the autumn. Whilst granting that 
autumo-planting is best, inasmuch as the trees 
can make roots, and, to a certain extent, become 
established before severe weather sets in, yet I 
have noticed for many years that spring-planted 
trees invariably do well, especially where the 
land has been properly prepared during the 
winter, and is in a mellow, friable condition 
when the planting takes place. The condition 
of the soil at plauting-time has a good deal to 
do with the success of the trees planted. We 
know, of course, that fruit-trees are difficult to 
kill. The only trees which die after planting, 
if treated with ordinary care as to mulching 
and watering should the spring bo dry, 
are those which have been planted in 
manure. One of the first questions the 
average amateur asks when he has purchased 
his fruit-trees is : What manure shall I give 
them? If land is in fairly good heart young 
trees are better without manure, except it may 
be a couple of inches or so of mulch ou the sur¬ 
face after planting. I was last year asked to 
look at some young fruit-trees planted the pre¬ 
vious year, and give an opinion as to what was 
wrong with them. I found them literally 
planted in manure, and the roots for the most 
part dead. Manure should never come into 
contact with the roots of anything till the earth 
has absorbed most of its strength, and its 
substance has'been mellowed and reduced to 
mould. And even in that condition if used in 
quam ity round the roots of any tree or plant it 
may do harm. The place that manure can benefit 
young fruit-trees is on the surface by the en¬ 
couragement it gives to surface-rooting. Soil 
well broken up and pulverised by exposure to 
the weather is in splendid condition for plant¬ 
ing, and after such a winter as the present 
the land will be ia good condition for planting 
up till the find of March, and I should have no 
hesitation in plauting fruit or any other trees 
for at least a month after the frost breaks up. 
The buds will be backward this year, and until 
the buds burst planting may be done with per¬ 
fect success. In many nurseries transplanting 
is done quite late iu tho season. Quarters 
have to be re arranged and blanks made good 
after the business of the season is over. A 
young tree planted in March, will not, even 
though it may be provided with fruit-buds, bear 
fruit tho first season, and neither ought any 
tree to be permitted to bear fruit the 
first year after planting, although it is 
quite possible to purchase trees that will 
bear fruit the first year. It is most unwise to 
permit this to be done. If troes are planted 
during dry weather it is a good plan to puddle 
them, which is done in this way : The hole is 
made and the tree placed therein, with the 
roots properlv spread out. Some fine soil is 
placed over the roots and water poured in the 
hole till the roots are covered. When the 
water has settled down the remainder of the 
hole ia filled up, the earth trodden down, and 
a mulch of manure or some equivalent is placed 
over the surface. Such trees will Btart away at 
once and do well. E. H. 


GRAPE LADY DOWNE’S SEEDLING. 
Compared with twenty years back, this fine 
Grape is not now grown so extensively as then 
This, no doubt, is caused by the extended cul 
ture of Gros Colman, which may be a better 
Grape to look at when it is well coloured, that 
being none too frequently. The larger berries, 
the freedom with which they set, and the heavy 
crops that the Vines will carry have also told 
in favour of Gros Colman. When, however, we 
consider flavour as being the most essential 
feature, which it should be in all private 
establishments, then the preference must be 
given ti Lady Downe’s Seedling ; whilst at the 
same time it will keep better late into the 
spring. Where it is requisite that the old 


Grapes should meet the new ones in the latter 
end of April or of May, then the subject of 
this article must likewise be placed in priority 
to Gros Colman. I used to have a span-roofed 
house filled mainly with Lady Downe’s, in 
which about “OJ bunches would be hanging at 
Christmas-time every year. This crop made 
the matter of lasting out until new Grapes were 
ripe an easy matter, and year after year no 
difficulty was ever experienced in keeping the 
fruit when well ripened. Whilst upon this 
point it is as well to add that there is at times 
a tendency towards shrivelling if the fire-heat 
be carried on too late in the autumn at too high 
a staudard. For my own part, I prefer to 
ventilate quite freely and lower the tempera¬ 
ture also by the end of September. 

Soils and situations have also undoubted 
influence in this matter of shrivelling. In 
one instance where the greater portion of the 
border was inside I rarely found shrivelling 
give any trouble, but in another house with 
staging and brickwork in plenty, both tending 
to a drier atmosphere, I have had some trouble 
at times to keep it in check. I consider, 
moreorer, that any tendency in the Vines 
to make a late growth, which Lady Downc’s 
will oftentimes do, should be cheeked as far 
as possible. Upon this also depends the good 
keeping of the fruit without a doubt, for 
not only should the Grapes be well ripened, 
but the wood also ; otherwise the foliage, which 
is not beneficially affected by the fully ripened 
wood, will remain green the longest and there¬ 
by draw its sustenance in a manner from tho 
bunches themselves. It is far better to thin 
well at the proper time than to leave the 
berries sufficiently thick for them to press 
each other tightly when they are coloured and 
swelling has ceased. Where scalding gives any 
trouble a little allowance can be made for this 
failing, but not much, for with top and bottom 
air left on all night in just sufficient quantity 
to prevent accumulated moisture upon the 
berries there need not be much fear of it. The 
thinning, where done with a sparing hand at the 
proper time, will almost inevitably have to be 
done later on when tho berries are coloured, 
for here and there a berry will show symptoms 
of decay and give a lot of trouble in extraction. 
No inside berry or berries of Lady Downe’s 
should ever be left at the last thinning. My 
practice is, and has been for more than twenty 
years, to cut and bottle the bunches the first 
week in the new year, but I have rarely found 
it requisite to commence using them before 
February or even March, when the flavour is 
considerably improved ; at any rate, such has 
been my experience of this Grape. Somewhat 
more than twenty years ago I on more than 
one occasion exhibited boxes or baskets of 
15 lb. weight in March and April, when I was 
offered 15s. a pound for the lot, and all I could 
supply of like quality. Grower. 


Paraffin in vinery (.Vary).—The pipes 
would have been better left unwashed with 
paraffin, as if the latter is used raw it is most 
dangerous, as the oil floats on the top of water, 
and cannot be properly mixed. We would 
advise you to admit air under any circumstances, 
and to weaken the fumes of the oil cover the pipes 
for the time with damp mats, tiffany, or even 
Moss—any substance that will retain moisture 
till the smell is gone ; give a little air day and 
night on the ventilators. Lampblack and 
boiled oil are a good mixture, and used when 
the Vines are at rest. We have never found 
them injurious, but the paraffin is doubtless the 
cause of.the burning. We would advise you to 
maintain a genial temperature, to allow the Vines 
to make more wood, and run more freely. This 
will counteract the injury caused at the start, 
and maintain a moist atmosphere at all times. 
Hot, drying air, or extremes will be most 
injurious. It may also be advisable to shade your 
Vines for a few weeks during hot sunshine till 
a new growth is made and the new foliage 
hardened. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation arul 
Natural Grouping of Hard)! Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
Ou Garden, of British H'tW Floictrs." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12 s .; well bound in 
half morocco, 18#. -ffirough all, ^ooksellert. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ARALIA SIEBOLDI. 

This is an excellent plant for the greenhouse, 
and is popular with amateurs. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration shows its general character, and 
by reason of the leathery-textured leaves it is 
especially well suited for rooms, as one can 
sponge the foliage to remove dust. In the open 
it succeeds in sheltered places, but duxing such 
winters as the present gets much crppled by frost. 
This Aralia is easily grown, handsome, and 
indispensable to the amateur with only a green¬ 
house or window for the growth of plants. 


Poinsettia after flowering (Amateur). 

—The Poinsettia plant should now be kept 
quite dry for the next six weeks or more, and 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and if 
the house is moist, place the plant on its side 
to keep it thoroughly at rest. Early in May 
the plants should be started, and the wood 
made last year be cut back to within two 
eyes, and restarted on a shelf or warm bed, 
watering freely to saturate the dry ball of 
earth at the start ; or, what is better, soak the 
ball in a pail of tepid w'ater, aud place in a warm 
house. When new shoots are made from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, turn 
the plants out of old pots, 
remove old drainage, loose soil, 
or bad roots, and repot in a good 
compost of peat, loam, coarse 
sand, with a little dry manure ; 
the latter may be omitted if 
the plants are well fed from 
the surface later on when full 
of roots. After repotting, 
grow in a warm corner, giving 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. Water sparingly till 
new roots are made, and 
always grow near the light. 

During the summer months 
the plants do well in a cold 
frame, and may be fed till 
growth is complete ; but after 
that period they should be re¬ 
moved to a warm-house. 

Water carefully, but little is 
required. 

Seedling Cyclamens. 

— I have some seedling Cycla¬ 
mens sown last June, which 
are now in 60 sized pots, and 
some in bud. Will you or 
some reader kindly tell me 
through your paper if I should 
let them die down in the sp) ing 
or keep them growing on, as I 
should like to have them in 
flower by next Christmas ? I 
have a warm greenhouse.— 

Huntsman. 

* Do not on any account 
let the plants die down or go to rest, but keep 
them growing on steadily in a warm greenhouse 
temperature, with plenty of light and moisture. 
As the pots fill with roots shift them on into those 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, using a mixture 
of nice turfy loam, leaf-mould (or peat), and sand. 
Towards the end of May remove them into a 
cold frame or pit facing north, or lightly shaded 
at midday. With ordinary care they will be 
fine plants covered with bloom by Christmas. 

Creeper for London conservatory.— 

Could you kindly recommend a hardy creeper 
suitable for a small London conservatory open¬ 
ing out of a drawing-room on the north side of 
house, and, consequently, no s in would get to 
it ? I am recommended to use Ivy, but its 
foliage is rather sombre. At same time, would 
you also recommend some hardy Ferns or plants 
with pretty foliage ? I should add the conser¬ 
vatory is not heated.—H. C. T. 

%* The best of all climbers for a shady and 
cool or unheated house is the Lapageria, whbh 
delights in shade and moisture, and thrives 
fairly well in u town garden. It should be 
planted out in a w« 11-drainedbed of peat and 
loam, and well watered. The next best subjects 
would be Camellias, which are practically 
hardy. The finer varieties of Clematis would 
probably do well, also a plant or two of the 
Winter Jasmine (J. nujifjorum). T 
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ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRONITIS. 

Thebe is no more charming Orchid, nor one 
that is more suitable for amateurs, than the 
Sophronitis, especially the most common kind, 
S. grandiflora. This is of easy culture, requiring 
little attention, and occupying small space. Its 
flowers are rich vermilion in colour, and 
decidedly bright and showy, and they are freely 
produced. There are very few species belonging 
to the gpnus Sophronitis, all of which are natives 
of the Organ Mountains in Brazil, where they 
grow at nearly 5,000 feet elevation, and during 
certain seasons of the year the temperature is 
often at freezing-point, consequently, under 
cultivation, ihey should be grown in a cool 
house, and kept moderately moist throughout 
the year. Of course, whilst in active growth, a 
more plentiful supply of water will be required. 
To obtain the best results with the Sophronitis, 
they should be placed in quite shallow pans, 
well filled with drainage, leaving only a small 
spice for compost. They do not enjoy a large 
quantity of material around their roots. This 
compost should consist of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat, and the plants fixed 
firmly therein. Then suspend them close to the 


roof, where as much light as possible can be 
obtained. 

I have seen during the past severe winter some 
remarkably well grown specimens of 8. grandi¬ 
flora, in some cases carrying between thirty and 
forty of their bright blooms, and when arranged 
with Odontoglossums and other Orchids which 
may be in bloom, they form a striking and 
pleasing effect. This species is by no means 
new, having been known long before it was 
introduced into this country in a living state, 
which occurred upwards of sixty years ago. 
During recent years and since its cultivation it 
has become better known ; it has been imported 
in considerable quantities, amongst which have 
appeared several varieties, such as purpurea, 
coccinea, etc., which are identical with the 
typical form, excepting in the shades of colour 
found in the flow r ers. Another very beautiful 
ard pretty kind is 

S. violacea, which although introduced into 
our gardens before the preceding kinds, is less 
seldom seen in collections, probably in conse¬ 
quence of its flowers being emaller and less 
showy. It is, however, a very desirable little 
kind, having a distinct shade of colour r rely 
found amongst Orchids. In habit the plant is 
very dwarf, the pseudo-bulbs not measuring 
above an inch in length, and the leaves about 
double as long. This plant also produces i s 



Aralia Sieboldi in flower. 


blooms during the winter months, and, like S. 
grandiflora, should be grown cool and kept moist 
throughout the year. The flowers, as the name 
implies, are of quite a violet shade, and although 
not attaining more than about an inch in diam¬ 
eter, are exceedingly handsome, and form a 
contrast to the above-mentioned kind. It also 
^rows plentifully upon the Organ Mountains, 
and the tw> are often imported together, the 
bulbs of this species being usually covered with 
! arge w hitish sheaths on plants ihat ariive from 
Brazil, but w hich do not appear so st i ODgly upon 
new' growths made at home. ffophxonuis may 
*lao be grown upon blocks of wood, but they 
require more attention than those which axe 
cultivated in shallow pans. M. B. 


2079 —Orchids for beginner —Your 
inquiry is not very clear. An ordinary vinery 
may mean a warm on$ or a cold one. If it is 
the latter, and you do not intend to use fire- 
heat to keep up the temperature on cold nights 
to 45 degs., you had better not attempt the 
cultivation of Orchids. I may also tell you that 
the shade of the Vines may be too dense for 
them ; but, of course, }ou could arrange that 
matter if you like. I grew and flowered—in a 
light corner of a vinery, that was always started 
in the middle of October—for several years a 
lant of Odontoglossum grande that blossomed 
very year in the late summer months, generally 
in September. This one, and the sorts £ 
•n*>nt oned in my reply last week to question 
I OSS, p. 707, in Gardening Illustrated, w ill 
>e enough for you to start with. You can easily 
vdd to them if you are successful with the others, 
f must, however, icmind you that your success 
depends a good deal on the amount of care used 
in giving them water during the winter, not 
**xp singth^m to slower temperature than Ihave 
advised.—J. C. C. 

2083.— Dendrobium Wardianum. — 

This is a very beautiful Dendrobium. If 
45 degs. is your regular night temperature the 
flowers will not open very fast all the time dull 
and cold weather lasts. As soon as we get 
more sun heat you may increase the water 
supply, and Dot before. It is while it is making 
its growth that more libeial supplies are 
required. You must be sure that the drainage 
is right, or the foliage will get yellow. The 
atmospheric moisture should be greatest while 
the plant is in aotive growth, and that will be 
a little later on, when the natural temperature 
is higher than it is now.—J. C. C. 


ROSES. 


Marechal Niel Rose.—I planted this 
Rose in lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, 
about the beginning of November. When 
received it was in a 10-inch pot, and had two 
rods about 7 feet and 5$ feet long respectively. 
1 turned Rose out of pot and prepared a narrow 
border for it, taking out the old soil to about 
18 inches deep, and filling in entire border with 
good loam and leaf-mould, so that it would have 
a root run of about 5 feet, and 18 inches deep 
by 12 inches wide. After it had been planted 
about six weeks it commenced to break aloDg 
the rods, and three buds formed which swelled 
up to a good size, and then faded off, the leaves, 
meanwhile, falling off in showers, and I am left 
with nothing but the bare rods again. I may 
mention I put a new stove in about the time of 
planting Rose, and perhaps had got heat up too 
much. However, if “ P. U.” would kindly offer 
his opinion and tell me what to do with Rose in 
future I shall be glad ?— Novice. 

*»* There can be little doubt that the cause 
of your Rose-tree starling prematurely into 
growth was the high temperature maintained, 
in conjunction with the mild weather experi¬ 
enced before Christmas. You should have kept 
the plant as cool, airy, and as “ quiet ” as pos¬ 
sible, and by putting on the heat about the 
present time it would have started naturally 
and done well. Leave it alone for the present, 
Keeping cool, and moderately dry ; it will prob¬ 
ably break again presently, when more water 
nr>av be given, and a nice genial and moist 
otmosphere be maintained. 

Dngiral from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LOBELIAS. 

This family contains few garden plants, but 
these are of much beauty. Few flowers are 
more splendid in colour or brilliant in effect 
than the several forms of herbaceous Lobelias, 
all of which are grouped under the popular 
name of the Cardinal-dower ; but the true kind 
is rare, or at least is an uncommon garden plant, 
and one worthy of more attention than it at 
present receives. The plant, in several fine 
forms, that is most commonly seen is L. fulgens 
a Mexican species introduced into this country 
early in the present century. 

L. cardinalis (Cardinal-flower).—This is a 
very old plant of English gardens, said to have 
been introduced as far back as 1626, its native 
couutry being North America. It is hardier 
than the southern form, L. fulgens, distinct and 
handsome in many ways, living through the 
winter in the open beds and borders with little 
or no protection. Its leaves are shorter, 
greener, and broader than those of L. fulgens; 
the flowers, too, are smaller but more numerous 
on the spikes, and of a vivid scarlet colour. The 
flower-spikes grow from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and established plants produce a number 
of them. If there is a good depth of rich soil, 
fulgens and its forms do best in fulbsun, but the 
best group of cardiualis we ever saw was in 
partial shade among Bamboos. We have raised 
it from seed, and seedling plants give some 
pretty variations. 

L. Erinus. —The dw’arf section of Lobelia is 
one of the largest and most important. The 
chief points to start with are good soil and well- 
grown established plants. The soil should be 
light and rich, and rest on a dry bottom per¬ 
fectly drained. It enjoys an abundance of 
water when in robust and free growth, but 
nothing is more fatal to its well-being than 
stagnant water at the roots. On a porous 
bottom it may be plentifully watered during a 
dry time in summer without fear of injuring 
the roots. The roots cannot make way, nor can 
the plants thrive in a strong adhesive soil of 
clay or heavy loam, and if the compost be heavy, 
it must be lightened by a plentiful addition of 
leaf-mould, sand, or peat. This Lobelia thrives 
admirably in equal parts of rather sandy loam 
and leaf mould, with a fair admixture of sand to 
keen it open. Charcoal dust and peat form capital 
additions to loam, as also does spent manure 
from Mushroom-beds. A slight mulching of one- 
year-old sifted hot-bed manure will be found 
capital for keeping out the drought and nourish¬ 
ing the roots through a dry season. One of 
the greatest difficulties in carrying dwarf 
Lobelias in full beauty through the season is 
the freedom with which they seed. The moment 
the flowers fade they should be picked off 
persistently every week or ten days throughout 
the season. Dwarf Lobelias may be propagated 
by seed or cuttings, or by lifting the plant, 
patting it, and placing it in a gentle boltorn- 
heat until established ; then setting it on a 
light, airy greenhouse or forcing-house shelf, 
when it may be increased to any extent by 
cuttings and root-division in the spring. A 
stock should be planted for seed on a piece 
of reserve ground. Increase by cuttings, 
and conservation of the old plants by potting 
a few in autumn, is the best method of preserving 
and increasing special varieties. They strike 
freely in a brisk heat in. a moist propagating-pit 
or frame in spring. The cuttings should be 
potted by the end of May in the same way as 
seedlings sown in heat in September, October, 
or February. Those who want early Lobelias 
from seed should sow in the autumn, and prick 
the seedlings off in boxes or pans, or shift them 
into 2^-inch pots before winter. Store them on 
shelves near the light, and well exposed to air; 
shift them again in March into 6-inch pots of 
equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, and they 
will be perfect for planting by the end of 
May. Spring-sown seedlings may go 
into smaller pots, and be planted rather 
more closely, but will not flower so early 
nor so well. On the whole, autumnal propa¬ 
gation, by cuttings or seed, is preferable to 
sowing in soring. The varieties are numerous 
and it is difficult to make a selection to suit every 
looality. L. Erinus is divided into several 
seotions—viz., compact*, gracilis, and gracilis 
alba ; speciosa, of whi'jfi TheJwrst are festal 
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Palace variety, pumila magnifica, Blue Stone, 
Royal Purple, Pearl, and Purple Prince, but 
there are others offered by nurserymen as their 
special kinds, and Paxboniana, which is a lovely 
blue. Other dwarf Lobelias are ramosa, with 
large light-blue flowers, with alba, white, and 
ooronopifolia, also with large blue flowers. Both 
are half-hardy annuals, requiring the same 
treatment as L. Erinus. L. lutea is a yellow- 
flowered perennial, dwarf, flowers freely, but is 
nobshowy. L. subnuda is a tender little species 
from Mexico, having handsomely-marked 
foliage. It is not worth growing in a general 
way. L. ilicifolia is another dwarf trailing 
species, a native of the Cape, and is best suited 
for suspended pots in greenhouses, though in 
some localities it succeeds as a rock-garden 
plant. 

L. fulgens is the type of several very fine 
forms. Its leaves are long and narrow, and the 
flower-stalks taller and thicker than those of 
L. cardinalis, whilst the flowers individually 
are large, with broad over-lapping petals. The 
best known, and a truly handsome form of this, 
bears the name Queen Victoria. Its leaves are 
a deep purple colour, and the flowers a brilliant 
crimson-red. Firefly is the handsomest variety 
in this section. It was raised in Ireland not many 
years ago. In good rich soil it attains to a 
height of 5 feet, whilst in colour the flowers are 
intensely vivid and rich. A great merit of this 
kind is that it produces lateral flower-spikes 
around the central one much more freely than 
Queen Victoria, and these keep up a succession 
of bloom after the leading spike is past its best. 
Huntsman is another handsome Irish kind, 
brighter in colour than Firefly. 

This Lobelia unfortunately suffers from a 
kind of rust, which fastens on the main fleshy 
roots when the plants are at rest, and quickly 
eating them away, thoroughly rots them. This 
disease, working as it does at a time when 
growth is at a standstill, is not perceived in 
time to be checked, and the whole plant will 
in two or three weeks be ruined. The disease 
makes its appearance towards the end of 
October or the beginning of November, especi¬ 
ally if the weather be cojd and wet. The 
plants should then be carefully taken up, 
reserving as much of the roots as possible, tne 
soil being shaken off, and the roots well washed. 
The disease will be readily discovered by its 
rusty-looking spots, which must be cut out with 
a sharp knife, as the least portion will suffice to 
destroy the plant. After the plants are 
examined they may be potted or laid in a frame 
in some free sandy soil, and very fine specimens 
may be obtained by potting and plunging in a 
slight bottom-heat, keeping the top quite cool. 
In about a fortnight they will have made fresh 
fibre, and all dangor will be past v They may 
then be kept in a cold frame during the winter, 
and planted out where desired in spring. The 
bottom-heat, however, is not indispensable ; for 
they will succeed if carefully and sparingly 
watered after potting. 

L. syphilitica is another old species, long 
known in this country, and a native of North 
America. It is a robust plant in nearly all 
soils, and very hardy. The type itself has 
light violet-blue flowers, whilst there are many 
forms embracing a wide range of colour, one 
having pure white flowers, another named rosea, 
one of the best, being very profuse in bloom, 
with clear rosy flowers. Challenger, rosy-purple, 
Purple Emperor, and Ceres, crimson, are also 
good. L. hybrids, or Milleri of gardens, is 
probably the result of Grossing this last species 
with L. fulgens. It has dark violet-purple 
flowers, and is a free-growing and very hardy 
kind. 


SOME HARDY BAMBOOS. 

A great amount of interest has been awakened 
in these, and there is every prospect of their 
becoming popular garden plants. A few hardy 
and handsome kinds have been known and 
grown in some gardens for a number of years, 
but latterly many more kinds have been intro¬ 
duced, and there are said to be between fifty 
and sixty really hardy sorts now in the country. 
A collection so large is obviously beyond the 
scope of the gardens of most amateurs, whilst as 
yet many of these newer introductions are still 
only on trial. It is no matter for surprise that 
such graceful, beautiful things as these Bamboos 
should be growing in popularity every year, and 


with a view to anticipating a desire that some 
readers of this paper may have to grow at least one 
or two kinds, a few notes upon them at the present 
moment will be opportune, especially as spring 
is the best planting season, and any essential 
preparations could be taken in hand at once. 
Formerly all the Bamboos grown in gardens 
have been classed under Bambusa, but the 
botanists have been arranging them in classes, 
Thus we now find the different varieties arranged 
under four distinct names, but without preju¬ 
dice to this arrangement, and for simplicity 
sake, I shall here keep to the well-known old 
name of Bambusa, which, in common with other 
names, will not be readily given up for the 
changes the botanical people create. 

B. Metake is one of the hardiest and most 
accommodating of all Bamboos, flourishing alike 
in town or couutr}\ There are a number of 
healthy plants of this kind in small gardens 
about London and it seems quite happy. Gener¬ 
ally it varies in height from 4 feet to 10 feet, but 
under very favourable conditions it will grow 
quite 20 feet high. Its canes are very erect, the 
leaves abundant and large, being about 10 inches 
long and 2 inches broad. It makes a thick, 
beautiful mass, and shonld not be planted near 
anything very choice, as it spreads far and wide 
underground, shooting up new canes as it 
rambles. 

B. viride glauokscens is one of the most 
graceful of hardy Bamboos and will make canes 
18 feet high when well established in suitable 
soil. In all its stages, and whether young or old, 
it is an exceedingly beautiful plant. It spreads 
freely at the root, its general aspect is loose and 
open, whilst the tops of the tall canes are grace¬ 
fully arched and abundantly clothed with tiny 
leaves, each about 3 inches long. It is an 
admirable kind for isolating, which will the 
better display its distinctive charms, and how¬ 
ever exclusive the selection of sorts this one 
should always be given a place. It is very hardy 
and free in growth. 

B. mitis. —This is a giant, and in its native 
countries, China and Japan, grows to the height 
of 60 feet. Nothing like such height will ever 
be attained in England ; but many will be Bur- 

f >rised to read that it will grow a cane 16 feet 
ong in about six weeks. I once measured a 
growing cane of this kind on several successive 
mornings, and during one period of twenty-four 
hours it had grown 6 inches. This was a very 
fine cane, and had a circumference at its base of 
5 inches. Compared with the preceding kinds 
this one is a “ stay-at-home.” The new canes 
spring np in proximity to the old canes, and the 
plant shows little disposition to spread. The 
foliage is very profuse, but the leaves are indi¬ 
vidually small, only measuring about 2 inches 
long and \ inch broad. It is the smallest-leaved 
of the large kinds, and easily distinguished on 
that account. 

B. aurea has some resemblance to the pre¬ 
ceding kind, but has a more erect habit of 
growth, the canes even at their tips showing 
little disposition to droop. The name refers 
to the colour of the canes, but they do not 
get very yellow in our country. Tim habit of 
growth is close and tufted, the higlitM cauts I 
have seen being 14 feet. Although rather rigid 
its general effect is light and graceful, and it 
grows with freedom. 

B. nigra. —This is the kind that furnishes the 
black cane for walking-sticks, umbrella-handles, 
etc., but so far as my experience with it has 
gone it has not yet made canes large enough for 
these purposes. There is no reason, however, 
why it should not do so with age, os the plants 
were much younger than those of the varieties 
previously mentioned. It is a free and lovely 
kind, and young canes 6 feet in height, clothed 
with rich dark green leaves, make a distinct and 
pretty effect. 

B. Henonis is very graceful. All the canes 
arch outwards from the centre of the tuft, and 
are densely clothed with small light green 
leaves whilst in free growth, hardiness, and 
powers of endurance it is equal to any of the 
tall-grow r ing kinds. It is at present little known 
and rather scarce, but of its future popularity 
there can be no doubt. This selection, which 
might be greatly extended, but can imully bo 
improved upon, will suffice so far as the tall 
kinds are concerned. One of their greatest 
charms is their rich effect in early winter, when 
all the summer-leafing trees are bare, dry frosts 
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only intensifying their greenness. A few words ] 
as to 

Soil, situation, and any other details of culti¬ 
vation should be given for the guidance of any 
intending planters. Broadly speaking, two of 
their most essential needs are shelter from cold, 
cutting winds and an abundance of water when 
they are making their new canes in spring and 
early summer. As regards soil, they certainly 
grow most rapidly and strongly in soils of a 
deep, light, and friable character ; but there is 
clear evidence that the ordinary soil of most 

G ardens well broken up will suffice, for a mass of 
metake growing in a col 1, stiff soil is as luxu¬ 
riant as anyone could wish, and two or three 
other sorts begin to look at home. They do 
not become established quite so quickly perhaps, 
but clearly there is no need for laborious or 
expensive soil preparation beyond a thorough 
digging of the site. Shelter is needed chiefly 
from the cold winds that blow from the north 
and east in spring, as these winds if they reach 
the plants do much more injury th in all the still, 
sharp frosts of winter. Abundance of moisture 
is no doubt what they are accustomed to in 
their native land at the timo of making their 
new canes during early summer. If a sheltered 
spot by the waterside can be chosen they will 
have all they want; but failing this, should 
the weather be very dry in early summer artifi¬ 
cial watering will be more than repaid, 
whilst liberal mulching will help to con¬ 
serve and make the most of the water that 
reaches them by rainfall. The best season for 
planting is the spring, and plants may be planted 
or transplanted on a warm, moist day in April 
or May, and will grow away afterwards ap¬ 
parently unchecked. 

Planting may be successfully performed, too, 
in early autumn, but it should never be at¬ 
tempted in winter. If any plants come to hand 
at that season, it is better by far to pot them up 
and keep them under glass for the winter 
months. Those who are seeking something new 
for their gardens cannot possibly try anything 
better than these Bamboos, and there is some¬ 
thing so fascinating about them that content¬ 
ment does not come till all the best are acquired. 
In no other plants of our gardens are dignity of 
aspect and graceful growth so perfectly com¬ 
bined. They offer, indeed, a fertile source to 
draw from for the creation of new and striking 
garden pictures of a type and character not 
hitherto seen. A. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE VARIETIES. 
These are more interesting to some than the big 
blooms. Many varieties are especially adapted 
to this form of culture, and useful for those who 
require a quantity of flowers rather than indi¬ 
vidual quality. The following kinds I have care¬ 
fully selected for this purpose, and they can be 
relied upon to give satisfactory results, provided, 
of course, the plants are well managed. 

Mrs. A. J. Parker. —This is a new Japanese 
variety, having long narrow pointed petals, the 
colour chamois. 

Ryeoroft Glory. —This is a seedling raised 
by Mr. Jones, of Lewisham. It is one of the 
finest decorative varieties seen for years. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich orange-yellow with 
a bronze base to the petal*. Plants in 8-iooh 
pots and not more than from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high carry fully fifty blooms. These in 5-inch 
pots bear fifteen full-sized flowers. 

Andre Faillieres.— A Continental raised 
variety, and for early October flowering unsur¬ 
passed. The florets are twisted, the colour 
being rich yellow, shaded with red. 

Yellow Lady Sklborne. —This originated 
as a direct Bport from Lady Selborne. The 
colour of the flowers is golden yellow, and 
decidedly pleasing. 

Mb*. C. E. Shea is a direct sport from that 
old favourite Mile. Lacroix, and has all its 
characteristics except colour, this being golden 
yellow. 

Dr. Bingham is little known as yet, but it is 
a valuable variety for decoration. The florets 
are rather more pointed than those of Avalanche, 
whilst the shape of the flowers is similar, the 
colour being white with a tinge of cream. 

Potter Palmer is a pure white-flowered 
Japanese kind, with sword-like florets. A very 
free and distinct van 
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Louis Boehmer is lilac in colour, the florets 
hairy. It is very distinct and effective in a 
mass. 

Mme. Mezard. —This is a Japanese kind, 
with here and there a tinge of blush on its white 
flat florets. One of the best for decoration. 

Condor is not often seen at the exhibitions 
owing to its tendency to show an objectionable 
eye, but grown as a bush it is charming. The 
florets are broad, flab, and blush in colour. 

Eynsford White is perhaps the best of all 
white-flowered kinds, being very free. The 
way in which its florets stand erect renders it 
very distinct. 

Etoile de Lyon is seldom seen cultivated in 
this way, but grown as a bush and allowed to 
carry a quantity of flowers it is valuable, especi 
ally as it is late flowering when thus managed. 

Vice - President Audigvier. — This is 
pleasing kind, and blush-pink in colour. 

Boule d’Or. —Some may be surprised to find 
this variety amongst those useful for decoration. 
But if a quantity of flowers be needed the first 
two weeks in December, a few plants should be 
grown and allowed to develop all the buds that 
form. The colour will be more bronzy than 
usual. 

Mrs. F. A. Spaulding is another Japanese 
variety well worthy of attention in this respect. 
The flowers open late, and are of a bronzy colour. 

Mrs. C. Wheeler is another kind suitable 
for growing as a free-flowering variety. Under 
this form of cultivation much more of the 
bronze colour of the incurviug florets is seen. 

Cleopatra is an American-raised variety, the 
flowers creamy-white, produced freely, but the 
peduncles are rather weak, which detraota a 
little from its value when a number of blooms is 
required on long stems for dressing vases. 

Comte de Lurani has rosy-white flowers, 
which have a frosted aspect when grown for 
exhibition. Cultivated as a bush the colour of 
the flower fades to pink. Its dwarf habit is in 
its favour. 

W. H. Lincoln. —This is one of the beat of 
yellow-flowered varieties, especially for late use. 
The foliage is dark green. 

W. K. Woodcock in colour is deep crimson, 
with here and there a dash of gold at the tips of 
the florets. 

Florence Davis is second t > none in its sin¬ 
gular beauty of petals and colour, which is pure 
white, with the smallest trace of green in the 
unfolding florets. It is late in developing its 
blooms when grown as a bush, a point of impor¬ 
tance. 

Viviand Morel is blush-mauve in colour 
when grown to give large blooms, but when 
several are developed from one stem the flowers 
fade to pink. 

In addition to the above, such well-known 
varieties as Puritan Sarah Owen, M. Bernard, 
Elaine, Val d’Andorre, Sunflower, and Mile. 
Lacroix need only a passing note as to their 
merits. 

Amongst incurved varieties the following are 
worthy of notice — 

Princess Beatrice as a free-flowering bush 
has few to rival it iu this section. 

Barbara. — The bronzy - amber - coloured 
bloom3 of this kind are always appreciated. 

Prince Alfred and its sport Lord Wolseley 
are too well known to need more than passing 
mention. 

The Princess of Wales family, Mrs. S. Cole¬ 
man, Violet Tomlin and Miss M. A. Haggas, in 
addition to the original, are the best, especially 
pretty being the small perfectly incurved blooms 
of the last. The Bundle family affords ample 
material for supplying variety of colouring The 
varieties of the Queen family are free-flowering, 
but individually the blooms do not All up well 
iu the centre. S<eur Dorothea Souille (Anemone- 
flowered) is excellent for this purpose, very free- 
flowering, and of a delicate pink tinge. E. 


from the start, and of course, have not made 
much growth, but we consider they are better 
when treated thus, as the plants are dwarfer 
and they produce blooms of better substance. 
The more air you can give them the better, 
as if kept warm they will get drawn badly and 
suffer when placed in the open later ou. MaDy 
devices can be adopted to shelter such plants if 
placed in the open when ihe w eather is suitable. 


Treatment of Chrysanthemums 

(Croton ).—Having shifted the plants, you must 
not check them, but on the other hand keep them 
as quiet as possible to promote a sturdy growth. 
Have you any hand-lights, or could you make a 
temporary frame for the present ? Keep the 
plants as cool as possible at the north side of your 
house, close to the glass, and damp overhead twice 
daily. In a month’s time you could give the 
shelter suggested above. My plants have 
received no heat whatever, being in cold frames 


2032 —Lawn sand for killing Daisies —i have 
some experience of the above, having used it on soma turf 
Chat was overgrown with Daisies. It should he sprinkled 
in dry weather. At first it appears to kill both Daisies and 
Grass, but after ten days or a fortnight the Grass re¬ 
appears without the Daisies, and much thicker and better 
than before. The sand kills all weeds on which I have 
tried it, except Dandelions, on which I could make no 
impression. With some weeds a second application is 
sometimes necessary. My soil is a very light, poor gra\el. 
—E. 

Nitrate of soda and Daisies.— Since ray recom¬ 
mendation appeared in Garurmxo of nitrate of soda for 
killing Daisies, several notes have been made on the 
subject, some of them not favourable to the plan. 1 Bhall 
be sorry if those who are troubled are deterred from trying 
it, as I have found it unfailing. It should be sprinkled 
upon the crowns to the thickness of an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch.—H. B. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
G arden iso, 37, Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishf.r. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used if t 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
shout'd be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrninq has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plated 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and, 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do welt to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Cores¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1. — Early Cucumbers.— Please advise me aa to the 
culture of early Cucumbers ?— Amateur. 

2. — Crop for forcing-house.—What would be 
most profitable to grow in forcin'-home during the winter l 
Size of h juie, 16 feet by 10 feet.—A mateur. 

3. —Custard Apple.—I h vc some seed of this 
which I want to raise. Will someone give me full particu¬ 
lars when to sow, what kind of soil is required, and how 
much heat ?— Anxious. 

4. —Growing Arums in a pond —l am anxious 
to try and grow Arums in a pond, and I should be grateful 
if any of your readers could tell me how this is to be done, 
and at what time of year ?— Montana, Sussex. 

5. — Culture of Peeonies —I shall be glad if you 
will give me some information as to the culture of P»onies. 

I have some plants that should bear a profusion of beau¬ 
tiful white blossom* of the Anemone sort, but they never 
flower in my garden. What soil should be used ? Do the 
plants require any special treatment?— Hamilton. 

Fruit-trees for shrubbery.— What fruit- 
trees—Cherry, Plum, &c. — would you recommend for 
planting a shrubbery, fringing a lawn, under tali trees, for 
ornamental (lowering and foliage, to bear as much good 
fruit as possible ? They would be well sheltered, and have 
very little sun. Is this a good time of year ?— Pomona. 

7. -Heating a greenhouse.—I have a green¬ 
house, 11 feet wide, and 6j feet Ion?, and 10 feet high, 
which I want to heat up to 70 degs. or 80 degs. all the ^ear 
round. Will you kindly tell me how many rows of 4-inch 
piping the house will require ? I had thought of having a 
flow and a return on each side of the house. Will this be 
sufficient ?—Anxious. 

8. — Drying Orchid and other flowers.— At 

the Liverpool Chrysanthemum show in November Ia9t, 
there were some pressed, dried Orchid blooms, mounted on 
cards, and shown. They had been dried by a “new” 
process (which, of course, was not described), and retained 
their natural colours and markings. They had a glossy 
surface as though varnished, but the colours were 
splendidly preserved, and were very much admired. Can 
you give me any information as to how to press Orchids 
and other flowers so as to preserve them in their natural 
beauty?—E. A. G R. 

0— Hybrid Sweet Briers— Would “A. H.” or 
P. U.” kindly give me the names of the beat three of 
Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet Briers? Also say if they 
would do to work on tall Briers for Weeping Roses ? Are 
they as pretty and desirable as described in catalogues ? 

I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree that has been against a 
wall for some ten or twelve years, and the last three jears 
it has not bloomed at all satisfactorily, or made much 
wood. Does it want root pruning? If so, please say the 
best time and method of doing so l— Postman. 

io. — Chrysanthemums for show. — I have 
selected about a dozen Chrysanthemums, which I intend 
to cultivate for show, if possible; but, before finally 
deciding, l should like to know if there ore any unfit for 
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that purpose amongst those I have selected. If so, would 
you kindly point out the same ? Also I have a rooted 
cutting of a Daphne and Oleander. Should it be pinched 
back to ensure a shrubby growth, and do they require 
much water? Trusting some of your readers will give a 
little information on the above questions. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are Wm. Seward, Mme. Calvat, II. Shoesmith, G. C. 
Schwabe, Eda Trass. John Shrimpton, Baron Ilirsch, 
Mile. Th<5r6se Rey, G. Davis, C. Bhck. Pres. Borel, Col. 
W. B. Smith, Lord Brooks, Viviand Morel, Edward 
Molvneux.—H. A. B. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

11. —Everlasting Peas (Edmunds).— The plant 
first referred to is Lathyrus grandiflorus, an old-fashioned 
variety of great vigour and hardiness, easily cultivated in 
almost any kind of soil, but thriving best in a warm, sandy 
loam. When at home and established it grows like a weed, 
and is certainly vory beautifuL It is best propagated by 
means of division, and may be obtained from any good 
hardy plant nursery. The other one is L. lafifolius (the 
common Everlasting Pea), a useful kind, but not so graceful 
as the other. 

12. — Insect-eaten Rose-leaves (T. Holland).— 
There are many insect pests likely to eat the foliage as 
described, chiefly caterpillars, but which it is in your case 
we could not say for certain. Your other enemy is mildew. 
Draught, chills, sudden changes of any kind cause this. 
You must avoid these causes, and also syringe freely with 
a solution of soft-soap and sulphur, using an ounce of each 
to a gallon of tepid water. 

13. — Heating glass case (A. B.).—Your plan will 
be to run a 1-inch pipe (wrought iron or copper) round the 
bottom of case, or two rows of the }-inch or finch size, 
and heat it by means of a small copper boiler and gas-jet, 
or paraffin lamp. You may either employ the local 
plumber to construct the apparatus, or send to one of the 
makers of such things, who advertise in Gardening, for the 
affair complete, and I should strongly advise you to adopt 
the latter course. 

14. — Damsgod Rose-leaves (Croton).— From the 
Roee-leavea you send we have little doubt that frost and 
bright sun combined have done the harm. Excessive cold 
may easily have given a sharp chill to the leaves near the 

f ;lass. The extreme change of bright sunshine a few hours 
ater has then been too much for them. Moisture has also, 
doubtless, collected upon the edges. It has been a very 
trying time for Roses near to glass, and we have some 
much worse examples than yours. $edum gieboldi 
variegata is the name of the silver variegated spray you 
send. The green succulent is also a Sedum, but the piece 
is scarcely large enough to determine which of this large 
class. Send us a fresh piece of this, and also of the 
scented shrub. 

15. — Cucumbers growing In a lean • to 
house.— A good plan will be to erect a raised staging, 
about 3 feet wide, along the front of house, put two or 
three rows of 4-inch pipes, or a flue beneath, and grow the 
Cucumbers in a ridge of soil placed on the staging. The 
staging may be of wood or iron, and should be surfaoed 
with stout slates. Or you may build a brick pit of the 
same size along the front, with a 4 inch pipe in the 
bottom, and two more rows outside. Neither Roses nor 
Tomatos will do much good on a back wall, shaded by 
Cucumber plants; Camellias or Oranges would thrive, 
however. Cucumbers require a close, moist heat, 
Tomatos plenty of air and light. 

16.— Traveller’s Joy (Clematis viUlba) (0. H. Q.) — 
The hardy species of Clematis will usually look after 
themselves and want no attention beyond cutting away 
any dead branches that may have been killed during the 
winter. This should be done in the spring, and will need 
some care, as when in a tangled mas* one is apt to cut 
away the live parts with the dead. When grown against 
a wall or round a pillar, the plants will need some support! 
by means of wires drawn underneath the branches, and 
attached at each end to the wall. If grown in this way 
they are not formal, especially if allowed to ramble over 
any trees growing near. This they will quickly do with 
little assistance.—J. G. B. 

17.— Profitable Tomato culture (A mateur ).—As 
a rule, Tomatos do better planted out in beds or ridges of 
soil than in pots—at any rale, for a late or summer crop ; 
but if the soil is heavy, damp, or very rich or deep, better 
grow them in pots, the 9 inch or 10-inch sizes being 
suitable ; or they may be cultivated well in boxes. When 
planted out Tomatos thrive in any fairly light and sweet 
soil, and the bed need not he deep -9 inches or 10 inches 
being plenty—but the drainage must be good, and the bed 
made firm. Unless very poor do not add any manure 
before planting, but give them a good mulch when the 
plants are in fruit, with some liquid-manure now and then. 
In a house 16 feet long twelve or fourteen plants may be 
allowed to each row. Perfection, Ruby, and Ifield Gem 
are first-rate kinds. 

18.— Clematises.— Will you kindly tell me the 
difference (if any) there is between Clematis indivisa lobata 
and C. indivisa?—S outh Wales Borderer. 

V There is a difference, and it consists in the fact that 
C. indicisa has the leaves entire and C. indivisa lobata 
has the leaves cut in loin's. 


19.— Leaf-mould. —Why is leaf-mould made from 
Beech leaves considered by some the worst of any ? Is it 
bstier than none at all ?—D. X. 

*.* Beech leaves are a longer time decaying than other 
kinds, and do not yield so much mould when they are 
rotten. But the great objection is that they are always 
mix A with husks of Beech Nuts, which never rot properly, 
and are aheays, therefore , a nuisance in the soil. Leaf- 
mould made from decayed Beech leaves is, however, cer¬ 
tainly better than none at ail. 


20.— Cool-house Orchids.—I have a cool green 
house, in which I grow a miscellaneous collection of flower¬ 
ing plants: Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Chinese Primulas, 
Lilies, &c., and British and cool exotic Ferns. Would 
vou recommend me to try any qool-house Orch is with 
them, and, i/ so, what- ’ J -* 
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live in the town, and the neighbourhood is very high, 
bleak, and dry, and the air not very pure.—H erbert J. 
Holme. 

V We have repeatedly stated that the term green¬ 
house Orchids is a misnomer, for, although they will grow 
hi a temperature quite as low as that in which you keep 
Pelargoniums, Jo , the condition in which you must keep 
the atmosphere for the good of these plants will soon 
bring speedy death to the Orchids, and vice versd. 

21. — Treatment of bones —Will you please tell 
me how I may economically treat bones, so that rats and 
mice will not touch them, leaving them suitable tot fruit 
and flower borders ?— Succeed. 

%■* You must either char the bones or else dissolve, or 
partially dissolve, them in a small quantity of weak 
sulphuric acid, drying the product well before using. By 
either method the bones will be suitable for the purpose 
named, while no kind of vermin will touch them. 

22. —Malden - hair Fern fronds turning 
brown.— Would you be good enough to tell the probable 
reason why the enclosed fronds have the upper surface of 
the leaves browned ? All my Adiantums go in this way, 
whether grown in a vinery or stove-house. I have tried 
standing them in saucers of water and shading from the 
sun, but without result.—II. H. 

*** The plants appear to have been scalded. Are they sub¬ 
jected to steam from the hot-ioater pipesl We cannot 
imagine them to have been burnt by the sun's rays, as we 
have not seen the sun lately in London, at any rate not 
mtich. 

23. — Management or Orchids.—I purchased a 
few days ago the following plants—viz., Odontoglassum 
maculatum, in pot; Oncidium cheirophorum, in basket; 
Coelogyne cristata, in pot; LBliaancepe, in pot—all, except 
the Oncidium, being in flower—also four pieces of Epiden- 
drum bicornutum, and two pieces of Dendrobium thyrsi- 
Qorum, not potted. Would you kindly tell me the tem¬ 
perature suitable to each, and the proper time for 
flowering 1 I also have a few bulbs of Satynum carneum. 
What is the most suitable soil and time for potting, and do 
they require heat to start, and afterwards ?—R. D. II. 

Odontoglossum maculatum and O. cheirophorum 
should be kept in the coolest house, moist with shade. 
Coeloqyne cristata requires an intermediate temperature, 
as also does Lnelia anceps ; but the latter requires fuller 
exposure to the sun; Epidendrum bicornutum and Den¬ 
drobium thyrsitlorum the heat of the East Indian House. 
the former well exposed to the sun. Soil for all the above 
should consist of rough, fibrous peat, from which all the 
dne particles have been shaken out; this must be mixed with 
chopped Sphagnum Moss and some nodules of charcoal. 
If any of them require repotting, now is a very good time 
to perform the operation; but do not be overanxious to 
shift them into large pots as long as the soil is clean and 
sweet. Satyrium carneum is a terrestrial species from 
South Africa. It should be potted in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand, the bulb placed beneath the soil, and 
then be put in the cool house to start. 

24. — Peat-Moss litter In a garden.— in the 
autumn I used peat-Moss-litter from the stable and 
poultry-houses for manuring the garden. It is now full of 
these worms, some of which I forward with a root of Sea- 
kale eaten through by them. Can you tell me the name 
ot the worm ; also if Moss-peat generates them, and if it is 
a good manure for Roses and flower and kitchen gardens ? 
-L. A. II. W. 

*«* The worms which you forwarded are the grubs 
of a small fiy, probably belonging to the same family that 
the Daddy-long-legs does. We think it is very likely that the 
rotting Moss may have altt acted the parent/lies’ attention 
as a suitable place on which to lay their eggs, and the grubs 
have found their way to the roots of the plants ; but, of 
course, the Moss cannot generate the grubs. You might 
try laying soot or nitrate of soda round the plants, and 
then watering well to ivash it into the ground. Break tip 
the surface of the soil first; but wc doubt if it will do it 
much good. 


29. — French Beans in greenhouse.— I have 
greenhouse with Vines planted inside the house. Can 
anyone tell me if it would be injurious to the Vines to 
plant French Beans in the same border, within 5 feet or 
6 feet of the Vine roote?— Victoria. 

*** A couple of rows of French Beam will do no harm 
in the Vine border, some distance from the stems, especi¬ 
ally if they get a few cans of liquid-manure note and then. 
But you must bear in mind that the plants will do no good 
at this time of year unless a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs is maintained, and that when the Vines arc in 
leaf, which they soon will be under these circumstances, 
the shade will render the growth of the Beans very weak. 
These plants require all the light they can get. 

30. — Boxes for Camellias.— Will any of your 
correspondents kindly tell me where I can obtain strong 
Bquare tubs, in which to plant large Camellias, etc. ?—R. G. 

*** Apply to the nearest respectable carpenter, who will 
probably be glad to make such boxes for you. They should 
be made of good yellow or red deal, 1 inch or 1J inch thick, 
and if say 18 inches wide each way, and the same in depth, 
ought not to cost more than four or five shillings apiece. 
We do not think they are to be had ready made. 

31. — Rhododendrons from seed.— Would you 
kindly say what treatment, soil, eta, is necessary to raise 
Rhododendrons from seed, and how long before the seed¬ 
lings would produce their first flowers ? The seed came 
from Simla, and I am expecting more from a garden at 
Dargeeling, once in the hands of Dr. Hooker.—P. W. 
Norman. 

Rhododendron seed should be sown in pans or boxes 
of sandy peat, with good drainage, in the spring, and be 
placed in a gentle hot bed or warm house. When fairly 
up and in growth prick them off into other boxes, similarly 
prepared, and, if possible, qxtt them singly, and plant out 
in good peaty soil when strong enough, which icould be 
about the third year. In another two or three years they 
would mostly begin blooming, but some flower considerably 
earlier than others. 

32. —Mildew on Marechal Niel Rose.— I have 
a Marshal Niel Rose in a small greenhouse whioh is 
heated from 40 degs. to 50 degs. I see the mildew is 
making its appearance. Would “ P. U.” or any reader of 
Gardening kindly advise a remedy and the cause? The 
Rose is planted inside house.— Constant Reader. 

*/ The best remedy is to dust the leaves with flowers qf 
sulphur. 


33.— Propagator steaming.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to prevent the glass on propagator steaming so 
badly ? There is a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre on top of zinc 
bottom, a pan of water underneath, and it is heated by an 
oil lamp. The night temperature is from 60 degs. to 
65 degs., in the day 70 degs. to 80 degs. An opening is 
always left for ventilation, but that does not prevent the 
glass becoming very wet, and this, I presume, is bad.— 
W. H. F. 


*** This is a very common occurrence in the case qf 
propagating frames and houses. Naturally, where there 
is much heat and moisture together, vapour is created, 
and this condenses heavily on the glass, in cold weather 
particularly. As long as the cuttings or seedlings do not 
damp off, or suffer in any i cay, no notice need be taken, 
though the glass should be wiped dry, or turned once or 
twice a day. Otherwise increase the depth of fibre, or lay 
a slate or the like over the evaporating pan. 


34.— Caterpillars In greenhouse.—Is there any¬ 
thing I can use to catch caterpillars In a greenhouse? 
Would fumigating with Tobacco kill them ? 1 am afraid to 
syringe, owing to the frost.— A. Vicary. 

*/ Fumigation with Tobacco will have no effect upon 
these creatures. Better go over the plants ichen they ars 
feeding at night with a lamp and pick them off by hand. 
During the day they hide among the foliage, or elsewhere. 
If very numerous the plants may be well syringed with 
I toater in which some hellebore powder has been dissolved. 


25. — Layering fruit-trees —Kindly state best 
time for layering fruit-trees.—W. J. P. 

Fruit-trees are very seldom layered in these days, 
Budding in July and August, and grafting in March 
or April, being the easiest and best methods. Layering 
may be done, if necessary, in the summer or early autumn. 
You can get grafts at any good fruit nursety. 

26. — Soot for potting. —Is it always advisable tomix 
soot with the soil used in potting, and if so, in what 
proportion ?—Moonsulne. 

A small proportion of soot cannot possibly do any 
harm, and in the majority of cases is decidedly beneficial 
as an addition to compost, being an antiseptic as well as 
fertiliser, and tending also to keep toorms at a distance. 
Mix a 5-inch pot/ut with each barrowful of soil. 

27. — Chestnut-trees not growing.— Can any of 
your readers kindly advise me of the best treatment for 
Chestnut-trees that were planted nine years ago and have 
nude little or no growth ? The soil consists of clay, and 
at a depth of 2J feet there is rock.—Q. M. 

*.* This is somewhat extraordinary, the ordinary 
(Horse 1) Chestnut-tree, being of very vigorous growth and 
growing freely, as a rule, in any kind of soil in town or 
country. Try the effect of a good mulch of manure over 
the roots, atul a thorough soaking occasionally in dry 
weather. If this has no effect, the trees had better be 
lifted, carefully examined, and cither be replanted or 
replaced with others, giving good soil. 

28. — Old Hydrangeas.—I havesomeold Hydrangeas 
in pots (large) in cold greenhouse. They do not bloom 
very well. What treatment do you suggest? The pots 
are full of roots. They will be starting soon. Do you 
advise cutting hack, or thinning out, or both? Suggestions 
will much oblige.— Fairfield. 

%* The plants are probably too old, and consequently 
worn out, to bloom at all well. We would suggest that 
cuttings be taken from them, growing the young plants 
on liberally to flower in the house, and planting the old 
stumps out-of-doors in May or June, in a sheltered spot. 
Cuttings will root in the spring in heat n or iQWtrds the 
autumn in a f rainc or glass-covered box . 


NAM9S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

•** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, wtuch 
should be addressed to the Bditor of GARonrara Illus¬ 
trated, 17, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — T. H.— 1, Variegated Sedum ; 

2, Coelogyne cristata.- John Parsoiis. —The Greeted 

Fern (No. 1) as you suggest, is Microlepia hirta cristata and 
the plain one Pteris tremula. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries! 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

R. S. R.— We know of no book on the subject, but we- 
could easily give you a list of plants for a cold greenhouse,. 

if you desire it.- Torquay.— The only way is to get rid oft 

the mealy-bug, the name of thepest attacking your plants, 
by "Thoroughly washing with Tobacco-water ; but if the 
plants are much infested the best wav is to destroy them 
and strike cuttings afresh, only mind that they and the 
house in which they are placed are quite free from the< 

mealy-bug.- Hamilton.— You should be able to get 

the Sparmannia at any good nursery, as it is a well-known 

plant.- K. Powell.— Try a large seed firm.- Ponuma. — 

This m ly be due to various causes. Please send leaves^ 

and we will help you.- Ed. Bullcn. —The following will, 

we think, meet your case : Get as much boiled oil as is 
necessary, mix enough lampblack to blacken it, or if it 
be desired yellow, use ground yellow ochre instead. Patent 
driers, say } lb. to a gallon of oil, will make it dry quicker. 
If the last coat remains sticky after it is dry, take shellac, 
1 lb. to 2 quarts of water, simmer it gently, and when near 
boiling add a little liquor ammonia to dissolve the 
shellac. When this is cold mix a little lampblack for black 
work ; if for yellow, use as it is. If the fabric be coated 
over with this, it will make it hard. Put it on with a 
sponge. Lay the oil as thinly as possible or it will not 
dxy.Z-^Wmam.— A genttemaD'i gaidener is a professional 
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gardener—that is, he makes a living out ot gardening. An 
amateur is one who does his work himself, or employs only 
unskilled labour, or a “ Jobbing” gardener now and then. 
The term “ cottage gardener ” speaks for itself, and implies 
a man who lives in a cottage and does everything himself. 

- Pomona.- “ Rtrron’s Vine Culture,” price fn.. will 

suit you. To be obtained from the author, Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society Gardens, Chiswick, London. The best 
Vines for your purpose are Black Hamburgh, Buckland 
8weetwater, or Royal Muscadine, also a Sweetwater Grape. 

- Harold Saunders.— We do not know of such a plant. 

The Maranta is a fine foliaged stove plant, though not 

much grown now-a-days.-.4. T. Payne.—Vie have 

searched through the numbers without finding what you 
require, but the subject has been often dealt with in 
GaRdkninq. It is referred to in the present issue. The 
best book on vegetables is Vilmorin’s “ Vegetable 
Garden,” published by Murray, Albemarle-street, S.W. 

Replies next week will appear in answer to 
A. Richardson. K A. O. R., Ed. Sullen, Inquirer, 
Amateur, J. If. S., Henry Keates, C. B., G. A., A. J. C., 
Stroud, II. Ward. 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

As soon as the state of the weather permits it is 
advisable to make an examination of hives to 
ascertain the condition of stores, although a 
thorough overhauling must not be made till later 
in the spring, lb is sufficient now, in the case 
of bar-frame hives, if the quilts covering the 
frames be lifted from one corner, and removed far 
enough to permit a view to be taken of the 
honeycombs. The Bees usually consume their 
stores from below, and gradually work towards 
the tops of the combs ; should, therefore, many 
Bees be found crowding towards the top bars of 
the frames, or if empty cells be observed in the 
upper part of combs, it may be concluded that 
the Bees are in a state of want, and a cake of 
soft candy should be supplied without delay, 
placing it upon the tops of frames under the 
quilts. Colonies will now, in many cases, be 
growing very light in the store department as 
well as decreasing in population. This arises 
from increased consumption of food as the spring 
draws on, and on account of scantiness of income, 
insufficient brood being reared to keep pace 
with the decrease of population consequent on 
the dying-off of the old Bees. 

Advantaoes of Bee-keeping. —Under proper 
management, and in suitable situations. Bee¬ 
keeping is attended with very considerable 
advantage, much more than may be generally 
supposed, and there is plenty of room for many 
more Bees in this country than are at present 
kept. It is flowers that abound in the fields 
that yield the great bulk of honey, such as 
White Clover, Beans, Trefoil, Vetches, Heath, 
Wild Thyme, Furze, Broom, and Bramble. 
Orchards also contribute largely to the honey 
stores in the spring. The trouble of managing 
a few hives of Bees compared with the pleasure 
their study affords and the profit to be derived 
from them is but slight. During March and 
April is a good time of the year to purchase 
stocks and commence Bee-keeping, as colonies 
that have wintered well will be in a healthy 
and prosperous condition. A hive may be 
judged to be strong and vigorous if in fine 
weather numbers of Bees are observed bringing 
in quantities of pollen in the form of litt'e yeflow 
and orange pellets attached to their hind legs. It 
is good policy to plant early spring flowers in 
quantity in the neighbourhood of the apiary, 
and so afford the Bees employment near home 
when bright gleams of sunshine tempt them forth 
early in the season. One of the earliest Bee 
flowers is Arabia alpina ; it is hardy and easy of 
cultivation, and much visited by Bees. Much 
pollen and some honey are obtained from the 
flowers of the Crocus, and a Bee flower of much 
value, contributing to the support of the Bees 
during the early spring months, is the Wallflower, 
more especially trie yellow variety. The various 
kinds of Willow afford abundance of pollen in 
the early spring. 

Selecting stocks of Bees. —With a bar-frame 
hive the internal state of affairs is easily ascer¬ 
tained by the examination of each bar of comb, 
after having injected a little smoke to subdue 
the Bees. If the colony to be examined is in a 
straw Bkep the operation is a little more difficult. 
In all cases, however, the combs Bhould be built 
straight and reach down to the bottom of the 
Bkep, or well fill the bar-frame ; they Bhould be 
dry and free from mould, and of a light colour. 
The hive should contain large numbers of Bees, 
as well a9 a quantity of H brOod in varioncT stage i 
Digitized by (j,<X>Sl£ 


of development. If the stock selected be in a 
skep it should travel in an inverted position, with 
a piece of open sacking or cheese cloth tied over 
to allow of ventilation. If in a bar-frame hive 
the frames should be secured in the hive and a 
piece of perforated zinc fixed on top in place of 
the quilts. Care must be taken to remove the 
hives in this way in warm weather only. 

&&G. 

85.— Bees In wooden hives (T. J. A .).—As your 
correspondent has a lot of Bee-hives and is rather an 
amateur, I would suggest that he should read the chapter 
on wintering Bees in the “ British Bee-keepers’ Guide 
Book ” (Uoulston and Sons, price Is. Gd.). It is a pity he 
should run any risks which a few precautions may prevent. 
—T. B. 

WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 

The dismal idea of the old poet9 that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land¬ 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 

S rizes the time will remain open till the last 
ay in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring os in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water¬ 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi¬ 
cial. Wild gardening effects in spring— i.e ., 
Narcissus iu Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any 
like positions. Groups of plants in houses or 
in rooms. 

Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows : 1st prize, £10 10s. ; 
2nd, £5 5s. ; 3rd, £3 3s., for the best series ot 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. Alt competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 

What to Avoid. 

Background* should he plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, iron 
railings, wires, or iron supjiorls of any kitul, 
labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograjih is being 
taken J, and aH like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 

Rules. 

First. —The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Second. —The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 


mounted singly on cards with white backs* 
and should not be less in size than 6 inches by 
4 inches. 

Third. —All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked “ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful) must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

The London Pansy and Violet Society have 
made arrangements for holding their exhibition 
on the same occasion as the National Rose 
Society. They have fixed for their great show 
at the Crystal Palace, Saturday, July 6th, 1895. 
The exhibits of Pansies, together with the many 
oharming varieties of Violets now in cultivation, 
will form a pleasing contrast to the wealth of 
Roses usually seen on these oooasions. Numer¬ 
ous classes are provided for Pansies and Violas, 
and are open to all oomers. For the encourage¬ 
ment of the bond jide amateur, classes of a 
somewhat similar character are provided for 
them, too. Mr. G. M*Leod ana Mr. A. J. 
Ro wherry are the Hon Secs., and information 
in reference to the society may be obtained by 
letter addressed to the former at Buxton-road, 
Chingford, Essex. 


BIRDS. 

Winter food for Linnet (J. S.J.—In its 
wild state the food of this bird consists of the 
smaller seeds, as those of the Dandelion, 
Groundsel, Thistle, Flax, Ac. In a state of 
confinement it may be fed upon Rape-seed, with 
a small proportion of Canary, and supplied with 
green food occasionally, as Lettuce, of which it 
is very fond. Hemp-seed should not be given, 
as it encourages fatness of the internal organs, 
to which the Linnet is subject in captivity. A 
little salt given now and then will be found very 
beneficial.—S. S. G. 


Special—LIST—Special. 

cn fjnn GERANIUMS, Is. 6d. dozen; Helio- 

v/V)UUv tropes. Is. dozen; Fuchsias, Is. 6d. dozen; 
12 Nicotians a flints, soon flower, 1 b. ; 50 Canterbury Bells, Is. ; 
100 Wallflowers, Is. ; 50 Pansies, finest German strain, Is. ; 
15 Double Hollyhocks, Is. ; 100 Double Pink compact a. Is. 
All carriage paid. Hpecial offer. 20 packets Genuine Flower 
Seeds, Is., free, with full instructions when to sow and how 
lo grow, to include Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Dahlias, 
Petunias, and also given gratis 1 Packet of my Novelty Azure 
Blue Aster. Send for List, gratis.—G. F. LETTS, West 
Haddon. Rug by.__ 

9 A VARIETIES OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

including 2 pints of Peas, in four named varieties. 
Beans, Onions, Carrots, M irrow. Cucumber, Lettuce, Celery, 
Cauliflower, 11. Sprouts, Savoy, Radish Turnio, Broccoli, 4c., 
in all 24 separate named lots, carefully packed, carriage paid, 
2 h. 9d.—O.F. LETTS. West Haddon. Rugby. 

nenn VALUE TO BE GIVEN AWAY.— 

Six I,ilium Harrisi with every 2s. 6d. order._ 

nnn BEGONIAS, exhibition varieties.— 

wjUUv First size, 5 for 2s. 3d., named; second size, 5 
for Is. 3d. Begonia seed, ICO, 6d.; 1.000, 2a _ 

K nnn GLOXINIAS, finest grown.—First 
size. 5 for 2s. 3d.; second size, 5 for Is. 3d. 
SeedJ 00, 6d.; 1,000, 2a._ 

OEEDS for present sowing, 2d. pkt.; 12, Is. 6(1. 

—Primula, Ciner., Calc.. Begonia, Auricula, Stocks, 
Astprs, Pansies, Cockscoinljs, Lobelia. Iticinus, Palms, Ferns. 
25 p kts. miied flower s e eds, Is. 3d. ; 40 smal l er. Is. 3d. 

AMATEUR’S COLLECTION BULBS HALF 

PRICE.—500, 5s.: 200, 2#. 9d, 12 Hyaeinths, 50 Tulips, 

100 S nowdrop* , 100 Daffodils, 100 Iris, 100^Narcissus, 4c., Ac. 

LOSES.—Six beautiful Roses on own roots, 
J-v ig. 64.; 6 flue hybrids, 2a 6*1. ; 6 beautiful Teas, includ. 
M. Niel, 2s. 6d. ; 6 Mosses. 2s. 6d. ; 6 climbers. Is. Gd.; 2 large 
Deutzias, Is. 3d.; 6 small. Is. 3d.: 6 flowering shrubs, 1 b. 3d. 
TURNER, THATTO HEATH. BT. HELENS. 

rPHE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBER 

(Tropteolum tuberosum).—Robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant blown, adorns garden, table, button-hole, succeeds 
in poorest soil. 2 good roots. Is , free, with directions. Plant 

n ow.-JOHN RAYNKR, Highfleld, Southampton. _ 

•poRCH LILY.—Y T ivid fiery-red flowers, in 

-I- dense spikes, always conspicuous on lawn, rockery, or 
border. 3 well-rooted plants, Is., free, with directions. Plant 

now.—!RAYNER, os above.__ 

G IT"ATE,” Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, otters 

■D. strong perennials, 6, Is. 3d., free. Alslrcemeria, Tiar- 
o'la cordifolia, Chelone barbuta. Chrysanthemum latifoliuni, 
Montbretias (scarlet, orange), Lady Trevelyan (White Aster), 
Scarlet Pentstemon, Mre. Sinkins Pink, Dbl. White Primrose, 
Harpur-Crewe Doronicum, Achillea ptarmica, Helleborus 
(Ijonten Rose), Solomon’s Seal, Rose Sharon. Catalogues, 
21K) varieties free.__ _ _ 

i\SLE OF WIGH T.—TO LET for remainder of 

£ lease, which has either 4, 11, or 18 years to inn, an 
Asparagus field of about 4 acreB coming into full bearing this 
year, together with a comfortable house, containing 3 r«-< « p- 
tion and 5 bedrooms, bath (h & «*.), and usual odices, stabling, 
flower and kitchen gardens; 5 minutes from church, railwaj, 
P. office, 2 miles from Ventnor.—Apply W. E. BOUGH EH, 
Wroxtli. I. of Wight. 
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COOLING & SONS’ 

Reliable and Proved 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Produce the Best Crops. 

COOLING & SONS’ 

Imported and Home-grown 

FLOWER SEEDS 

Gain Prizes Everywhere. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Gratis and post free. Besides tbe list of Garden Seeds it 
describes all the best novelties of the year, and many 
Flower Seeds which are not usually catalogued; also 
choice Liliums, Cannas, Gladiolus, and other roots for 
spring planting. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, BATH. 


"dose trees for spring flan ting.- 

XI Standard and Bush Roses, Tea-scented and Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, Moss Roses. New Roses, Old-fashioned 
Roses One of the largest and most complete Collections in 
the kingdom. Descriptive List, alphabetically arranged for 
^aay reference, pout free.—GLO. COOLING A SO^S, The 
Nurseri es, Bath. ___ 

fILEMATlS and other HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Vj —Strong plants, in pots, of all the best varieties of Cle¬ 
matis (50 sorts), Ivies, Wistarias, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckles, 
Magnolias, Climbing Roses. Passion-flowers. Jasminmns, &c.. 
&c Now is tbe best time to plant. Priced List free.—GEO. 
COO LI NG 4 8QNB, Th e Nurseries, B*th. 


■pRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.— 

X Cooling's Guinea Collection of Bush Fruit Trees consists 


arly desse 
PEARS, 


including Green Gage, Orleans, 4c. The trees will come into 
bearing at once, and, beiug of oorap&ct growth, take up h**i« 
room in the garden. Tne Collection, correctly named c. 
fully packed, and forwarded immediately on receipt of P.O.O. 
or cheque. Descriptive List or Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING 4 SONS. The Nurseries. Bath. 


Make Good your Losses through 
the Frost 

FROM ERIC F. SUCH’S 

NOTED COLLECTION OF DAHLIAS. 

Send for Pot-root LiBt, containing names of all the 
newest and best sorts. 

12 New and Choice Cactus, including Miss V. Morgan, B. 

Mawley, Apollo, Countess of Radnor, Gosford, 4c., 9s. 

12 Choice Named Cactus. 4s. 8d. 

12 Show, Pompono, or Single varieties, true to name, 3s. 6d. 

CUTTINGS. 

DAHLIAS.—12 Choice named Show and Fancy var., 2a. 3d. 

12 Extra choice named Cactus, 3s. 6d. 

12 Choice named Cactus, 2s. 3d. 

FUCHSIAS.—Finest named sorts. 

12, in 6 varieties, Is. 3d. 

12. in 12 varb tics, Is. 9d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—Single and Double. 

12 Finest new varieties, 3s. 6d. 

12 Choice varieties, Is. 9d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

12 Summer-flowering varieties, 2s. 6d. 

My Al Greenhouse Collection is considered by all to be the 
finest ever sent out tor the money. 4 Tuberous Begonias, 
4 Gloxinias, 4 Pearl Tuberoses, 4 New Zonal Pelargoniums. 
4 Ferns, 4 Cyclamen. 24 good plants, post free, 7s.; " 

quantity at same rate. 

My General Catalogue and Cultural Guide 
for 1895 is now ready. 

Everybody should possess onk. 

Gratis and Post Free os application. 
All goods are of the finest quality, and are sent post free for 
cash with order. 

ERIC r. SUCH, 

The “Royal Berkshire” Nurseries, 

MAIDENHEAD.__ 

YELLOW or WHITE MARGUERITES.— 

X Good rooted plants, Is. dozen; 6s. 100. Primrose and 
Violet roots. Is. 3d. 100; 5s. 500 : 9s. 1.000. Carriage paid. 
WILLIAMS. Fulking. Beetling. Sussex. 


S trawberries i strawberries i i- 

Large, floe, strong plants of Nobles, Is. 100; 5s. per 1,000. 
Latest of All, Auguste Nicaise, Waterloo, and Pellissier (n 
perpetual bearer). 2a. Gd. 100. All on rail for spring delivery. 
—E. HEAD. Hanham. Bristol. 


E XCEPTIONAL OFFER.—Double Begonia 

tubers, from choicest strains, second year of flowering, 
mixed varie ties, 4s. doz.—ROBER T CROSS. Herefo r d. _ 

D evon and Cornwall rockery 

FERNS, including Osmunds, 50. 3s. ; 100, 5 j, ; Osmunds 
Rejabs, 12 4s . free —BROWN. Brookader.Staverton. Devon 

vr'EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Reduced to 

Xi half price. Will send thiB eet, 3s. 6d. : Chas. Davis, Mrs. 
Hubbock, Mrs. Amies, Mrs. Jerome Jones. Good Gracious, 
Pres. Smith, Pres. Borel, Primrose League, W. G. Newitt, 
Win. Seward, Th. Rey. Baron Itirsch. Half my selection, 
List free —H. W OOT.M AN. Acock a Green. B ham. 


ARMITACES' 

Exhibition Beet, Early Giant Cauliflower, Perfection 
Pink Celery, Model White Celery, Model Cucumber. 
Telegraph Cucumber. Exhibition Leek, Nottingham 
Hero Onion, Exhibition Parsley, Early Gem Tomato, 
Conference Tomato. Challenger Tomato, Victoria Aster, 
Large-flowering Ten-week Stock, Giant Perfection Stock, 
Prize Balsam, Perfec ion Mignonette, Gold-striped 
French Marigold, African Marigold; each, per packet, 
post free, Gd. Ailsa Craig Onion, Excelsior Onion, 
Armitages’ Exhibition Pansy; each, per packet, port free, 
U. Armitages’ Giant Cos Lettuce. Golden Queen 
Lettuce, New York Lettuce, Marrow Parsnip, Improved 
Shallot (seed); each, per packet, i>ost free, 3d. 

N.B.—All the above are special strains, unsurpassed 
for Exhibition Purjtoses. For General List of Seeds, 
Reliable in Quality and Moderate in Price, see 

ARMITACES’ REVISED 64-PACE CATAL0CUE, 

Gratis and Post Free on application. 

ARMITACES’ “ INVINCIBLE INSECTICIDE.” 

The most perfectly soluble, safe, and thoroughly 
effectual Insecticide yet introduced. 

Per 1 pint, Is. ; pint, Is. 6d. : quart, 2s. 9d. ; J gallon, 
5s.; gallon, 9s. 

Sample bottle (free by post) for Six Stamps. 

ARMITACES’ “INVINCIBLE MANURE.” 

A new Fertilising Compound, described by the analyst, 
Alfred Silson, Esq., F.C.S., as “ A high-class Chemical 
Manure, especially suitable for garden use, 4c." 

In tins, each, 3d., (5d., Is. ; in bags, 14 lb., 2s. Gd.; 
28 lb., 4s. ; 50 lb., 7s. Gd.; 112 lb., 14s. 6d. 
Sample Tin (free by post ) Five Stamps. 
SPECIAL.— Both these valuable Horticultural 
Preparations are giving general satisfaction; 
numerous testimonials already received. 

ARMITACE BROS., NOTTINGHAM. 

tX THE TBAUE SUPPLIED. 


NEW CARNATIONS. 

TREE, WINTER, OR 
PERPETUAL BLOOMING. 

THE FINEST AND FREEST-FLOWERING 
VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE. 
THOROUGHLY PERPETUAL BLOOMERS. 

“MISS MARY GODFREY,” undoubtedly the 
largest and best white; very pure, good shape, highly 
perfumed, and a “ non-burster.” 

“ REGINALD GODFREY," immense salmon-rose 
blooms, very strongly perfumed. Lovely variety, 2s. Gd. 
each. Fully described in List, post free. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 

TOMATO PLANTS.—All the new varieties : 

X Market Favourite, Flying Dutchman, Challenger, 
Sutton’s A1, Conference, new, Comet, Eclipse, Duke of York. 
Lorrillard, Prelude, Perfection. Empress, Hackwood Park. 
Trophy, Golden Queen, Early Ruby, Hathaway's Excelsi< r, 
4c., 4c. All true to name, strong plauls from single poU 
Is. 6d. per doz., free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Strong, well-rooted Plants, from Is. 3d. per doz , packing 
and carriage free. 

PUCUMBER PLANTS. — True Rollisson’a 

X/ Telegraph, Tender and True, and Lockies’ Perfection. 
The best Cucumbers grswu. Safely packed and sent free, Is. 
each ; two tor Is. 6<L Cash with orders. 

W. W. BROWN & CO., 

Florists & Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 

GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

•"PHE increased cost of production through this 
X terrible winter compels us to slightly enhance our prices 
of Gers. and Mums , but we offer the very best value for 
money, hence our constantly growing trade. 

OH Onn CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 300 

Ov/jV/UU splendid varieties, the very cream of the 
best. W. H. Lincoln, Belle Hickey, ChaH. Bliek, Emp. of 
China, M. A. E. Carriere. Grandiflora, Mrs. J. Wright, 
Source d’Or, L. B. Bird, Val d*Andorra. Puritan, W. K. 
Woodcock. This set of 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 2s. 

£ non PELARGONIUMS.—12 grand vane- 
UjV/ULf ties, strong, well-rooted plants, from 3-inch 
pots, including Pearl, finest white, named, 4s. 

1R non BEGONIAS.—One-year-old tubers, 
Xg/jL/UU splendid strain, blooms 4 inches across, singles, 
3s.; doubles, 5s. per doz. ^ 

R non SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS.—Best 

strain in cultivation, strongplauts, 2a. Cd. per doz. 

on nnn zonal geraniums. — Most 

OUjUUU magnificent quality, distinct colours, immense 
irossts, true to name. 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 3s. Gd. 

fTLOXINIAS.—Fine bulbs, superb strain, bold, 

VJ erect flowers, none better, 3s. 6d. per doz. 

pYCLAMEN.—Strong young plants, for pot- 

v ting on, the very best strains, 3s. per doz. 

All post free for cash tcith order only. 

AYLEST0NE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


W. J. GODFREY, 

EXMOUTH, DEVON. 


HIGH QUALITY-LOW PRICES. 

Coleus, fine exhibition sorts, Is. Gd. doz. 

Fuchsias.— An unparalleled dozen for Is. Gd., to include 
Mr. Huggett, the petals of which are alternately’ red and 
white, Washington, Molesworth, 4c. 

Tree Carnations.— Winter-flowering : La Neige, Miss 
Joliffe Improved, Winter Cheer, 4c., 6 for 2s. 6d. For the 
finest Collection of new varieties see Price List. Uriah 
Pike, grand new deep crimson, 1 b. 3d. each, 2s. per pair. 
Scarlet Malmaison, Mdme. A. Warocque, 2 for Is. 3d. 
Ridiculously cheap. 

Gloxinias.—Hethersett’s Hybrids-flne one-year corms 
of this magnificent Btraiu, 2s. 6x1. per doz. 

Our Price List of Specialities free on application. 
Above Free for Cash. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


nsr G-xcxsssr’s 

PANSIES & VIOLAS. 

A splendid lot of robust, sturdy plants, nine months 
old from open field, where they have been all through the 
winter, so are very hardy, and will make a brilliant display. 

Green’s Bronze.— 


Bath’s Empress.— 

Same strain as supplied to 
the Queen. A magnificent 
strain. 2s. 6d. doz. 


Qnrnnn TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, single, 

^UjUUVJ all colours, fine one-year-old tubers, better 
than ever this season, will give the utmost satisfaction, 2s. 
per doz. ; 12s. 6d. per 1U0. Double Begonias, fine one-year 
tubers, mixed colours, magnificent blooms, the admiration of 
all who saw them last summer, 6 for 3s. 3d. ; 6s. per doz. 
Exceptionally cheap. The Begonias we offer are all grown 
by ourselves, and are infinitely Buperier to the ' cheap (:) 
foreign rubbish often offered at starvation prices. Free for 
cash.—CRANE 4 CLARKE. March, Oamba. 


■VTEVV CARNATIONS.—F. C. C.’s, selected 

ii from his Becdlings—viz. : Duke of York (S.B.), Bruce 
Findlay (O.B.), Thaddeus (C.B), Arline (P. and P.B.). Edith 
Annie (C.B.), and Magpie (P.F.j, Bix of tbe best CamationB 
ever offered. One plant of each. 9s.. free for cash. Send for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 


T ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 

■Ll wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve consecutive exhibitions (1883 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat. Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6s. per doz.; 3s. fid per half-doz., free for ca«h 
with order. Lists free on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom. Todmorden. Please mention this paper._ 


p ERANlUMS.—Autumn-rooted cuttings. 

vX Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. ICO: West Brighton 
Gem, scarlet. Madame Tbibaut, double pink, and White 
Vesuvius, Is. fid. doz , 8s. 100 : Master Christine, pink, Flower 
of Spring, cream-edged leaf, and Crystal Palace Gem, Is. 8d. 
doz., 10s. 100; Henry Jacoby, dark crimson, and Perilla, 
bronze. Is. 9d. doz., 10s. 6d. 100; post free for cash.—JAME8 
B A RTON, Northhridge-street. Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


“ Waban,” new, only 


pHRYSANTHEMUM 

fis. per 100 ; W.H. LincolorlteK Golden Gem, II t’annin 
' ~ ' : de Lyon, 3s. per 1<^—Nojjwyd I\uqi|^* tha! 


and Etoijey 


CHOICE GARDEN PEAS. 

FINEST QUALITY. Per Qt. Peck. 
Taber’s Duke of York, very choice .. .. Is. 6cL 10s. Od. 

Duke of Albany.Is. 0d. 7s. Od. 

Sangster’s No. 1. 8d. 4s. Od. 

William the First. 9d. 5s. Od. 

Write for my List of Seeds, at exceptional prices. 
THOMAS COLEMAN, Saffron Walden. 


ROOTED CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT¬ 
TINGS. post free for P.O. Is 3d. for 6distinct varieties, 
all free flowering, correctly named, just ready for growmg on. 
J. GRCHS, Nurseryman, Redditch. 
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Green’s Giant. — 

Enormous flowers, in end¬ 
less variety. 2s. doz. 

Green’s Prize. — 

This is a splendid strain, 
and really all that can be 
desired. 2s per doz. 

Violas in splendid mixture, Is. per doz., 6s. per 
100; named varieties, white, blue, yellow, 4c , 2s. 6d. doz., 
lfia. per 100. Dr. Stuart’s charming sweet-scented 
“Violetta," most fascinating, quite a new class, 3e. doz., 
20s. per 100. 

JOHN CREEN, F.R.H.S., Norfolk Nurseries, DEREHAM. 


This includes all shades of 
chestnut, terra-cotta, fawn, 
&c. Very attractive. Is. fid. 
doz. 

Splendid mixed.— 

These have for years given 
the greatest of satisfaction; 
go much so that, although 
we keep yearly increasing 
th? stock, we never have 
sufficient. Is. doz., fis. 100. 


BIRMINGHAM PRIMULAS. 

E VERYONE who has seen the Birmingham 

PRIMULAS admit they are the finest, and that tho 
Birmingham Show is the finest Primula show anywhere. 
Primula strains are ns much puffed aB quack medicines. 
Small packets, to include The Queen, Lady Churchill, &c., 
4c., 2s. 6d., about 40 Beeds; 90 do., 5s. 

POPE & SONS, Florists, BIRMINGHAM. 

■ROSES.—3 Marshal Niel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 

Xl> and 6 other good Roses, named, 5s. 6d. Free.—LEWIS 
4 SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


REGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, best 

Xlt sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS A 
SON, Newtown Nurseries. Malvern. 


PERNS ! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d., free, 

X ll sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, 4c. Just 
the time to plant-H. ANDREWS, Shu te, Axmlnster,Devon . 

REGONIAS !—Double-flowering tubers, second 

D years’ growth, unsurpassed in quality, at specially 
reduced prices. Choice mixed colours, 20s. per 100; 12s. fid. 
per 5u: 4s. per dozen. Simile yellows, 3s. per dozen, post 
free. CaBh with order.—JOHN FARMER, Florist, Stan¬ 
hope-street, Hereford ___. 

-hJ EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mdme. 

XI Thirds Rey and Golden Lady Selborne, 3 rooted cut - 
tings of each, post free (or P. O. Is 9d.-J. GROSS, R ed lit rh. 

YVERANIUMS.— Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 
vT carriage paid by Parcel Poet for cash with order. Scarlet 
,1 ni • 7« ICO West Brighton Gem. Is. fid. 


__ Scarlet 

West Brighton Gem. Is. fid. 
Is. 9d. doz.; 9a. 100.—Q. 
FULLER. North Bridge-street. Robertsbridge._ 


Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz. ; 7s ICO. 
doz. ; 8s. ICO. Henry Jacoby, 


GrREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should call or send for Catalogue from 
the old firm of Greenhouse Builders, 

W. ANDREWS & CO., Frizinghall, BradforJ, York¬ 
shire. Catalogues post free 2 stamps. 

TOBACCO-PAPER and Cloth, strongest tested 
X genuine, 8i. lb. ; 7 lb., 4s. fid.; 14 lb., 8 b. 6d.; 281b. 
16 b M.—KENDALL,.9, Albert-villa8, Cotham, Bristol. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Abutilon ritifolium Album 20 
Apple-tree, blight oh .. 21 
Apple-trees, barked .. 21 

Bird*.. .. ..26 

Book* — " ChryBanthe- 
mum Guide" .. ..23 

Bougainvillea, an un¬ 
healthy .20 

Bulb*, spring-flowering, 
keeping too dry.. .. 18 

Caladium* .. .. 19 

Callaa, dwarf .. 2) 

Camellia*, renovating .. 20 
Chrysanthemums .. 22 
Ch ryaan t h e rau m*—fill i ng 
the blanks .. ..22 


Chrysanthemums falling 23 
Conservatory 16 

Cyclamens.20 

Dendrobium nobile for 
exhibition ..22 

Pern, Asparagus, in a 
drawing-room .. ..24 

Fern*.22 

Flower shows and socie¬ 
ties . .. ..24 

Flowers, spring, for vases 18 
Forcing house .. .. 16 

Fruit.21 

Fruit garden .. .. 16 

Garden work .. 16 

Grape Hyacinth, the .. 17 




Greenhouse, the untreat¬ 
ed .16 

Holly, a perennial Sea, 
(Eryngium Olivieria- 

num) .18 

Horticulture, lectures on 25 
House and window 
gardening .. .. 24 

Indoor plants .. 19 

Iris, thd Netted (I. reti¬ 
culata), as a pot bulb.. 20 
Kitchen garden, the .. 23 
Lettuce Early Pans Mar¬ 
ket . .. 21 

Lilies, Water, in the 
tropics.17 


Iiilium auratum, decayed 

bulbs of. 

Lygodiums .. 
Marguerite-fly, the 
Mint diseased 
Oranges, Mook (Philadel- 
phus) 

Orange-trees in pots 
Orchids .. 

Orchids, the Tulip 
Outdoor garden .. 
Outdoor plants 
Palm-reeds, germination 
of 

Pansy "BlueGown,"Tuft¬ 
ed . 


Pansies, planting.. .. 17 
20 Pears, best dessert .. 21 
22 ; Peas and Potstos.. .. 24 

20 I Phajus grandifoliua .. 21 
24 Plants, decorative, for a 

| room with gas .. .. 24 

18 Plants, propagating bed- 

90 I ding . .. .. 15 

21 Questions and answers 25 

21 Roses .. . ..24 

16 ! Roses, Hybrid 8 weetBrier 24 

17 i Roses under glass .. 16 
I 8eakale-roots, dividing .. 23 

19 I Shortia galacifolia .. 18 

Sparmannia africana, 

18 I stopping.17 


Tomato crops .. ..23 

Tomato-borne, plants for 2d 
Town garden, a oik in 

the.16 

Trees and rhrubs .. .. 18 

Tulipe, a vate of .. .. 24 

Turnips in »m»ll gardens 23 
Vegetables, frost and the 15 
Vegetable garden .. 16 

Vineries, I he . 16 

Violets, treatment of 

Czar .. .. 18 

Wees'* work, the coming 16 
Window gardening .. 16 

Winter and spring p'o- 
tures .26 


FROST AND THE VEGETABLES. 

To have the ground frost-bound for three weeks, 
and until the middle of February, is a new ex¬ 
perience—at least, it is so in the West of 
England—so late in the winter. The intense 
frost has made great havoc amongst all green 
vegetables, as there has not been sufficient snow 
to cover them, the only exceptions being 
Spinach and autumn-planted Cabbages. Such 
things as Brussels Sprouts, Spring Broccoli, and 
Savoys are liberally frozen through, and will be 
quickly converted into a pulp as soon as a thaw 
comes. The outlook towards having a good 
supply of the usual spring vegetables is there¬ 
fore most unpromising. In ordinary winters 
many people have their first crop of Peas well 
above the ground by this time ; but owing to the 
rain, frost, and snow since the commencement 
of the new year there has been no chance of 
getting the seed in the ground. The only 
chance of making good the lost time for those 
who have greenhouses, or even cold frames, is 
to sow the seed in pots at once, and if they can 
be placed in a warm house until the plants are 
an inch above the soil so much the better. 
I find pots 4 inches in diameter large 
enough for sowing the Peas in, as they can be 
divided without disturbing the roots too much, 
whether they are brought on in warm or cold 
houses. The plant* should be 3 inches high 
before they are planted out, and if they are set 
out towards the end of March that will be soon 
enough. Chelsea Gem is a good sort to raise in 
pots, and, as soon as the weather permits, a row 
or two of Exonian should be sown in the open. 
Those who have narrow borders close to south 
or east walls may sow a line of American 
Wonder at the same time, and about 6 inches 
away from the wall. These will probably be 
ready for picking several days before those 
raised in pots. 

Early Snowball Cauliflower. —This is a 
dwarf and early form of Cauliflower. Sow seed 
at once very thinly in a pan or box, and bring 
the plants on in heat, or m the warmest corner 
of a greenhouse, and prick out and harden off 
when large enough ; then plant in rather deep 
drills on rich ground. They will heart in nearly 
as soon as those plants kept through the winter, 
if there be anyone so fortunate as having saved 
any from the frost. 

Spring Cabbage. —If the wintry weather has 
destroyed the Spring Cabbage-plants set out in 
the autumn, fresh plants should be raised by 
sowing the seed now, and bringing them on in 
the same way as I have advised for Cauliflowers. 
In my own garden the frost would not have 
injured the plants, but the skylarks have eaten 
all the leaves. 

Early Lettuce. —Very few of the autumn- 
sown plants have survived the winter in the 
open hereabouts, and unless an effort is made to 
raise fresh plants under glass the season will be 
a good way advanced before there are any fit for 
use. Seed sown now in deep pans or boxes and 
the plants brought on in a warm greenhouse 
will make a difference of several weeks in obtain¬ 
ing a supply. The Cabbage varieties come into 
use quickest, and for general use the sort known 
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as All the Year Round is as good as any. To 
get a few young Lettuce-plants suitable for 
salad-making in advance of those intended for 
use later on, a pinch of seed of any of the 
White Cos varieties, sown at on're and brought 
on under glass, will furnish leaves largo enough 
in a few weeks for the purpose, which, with some 
Mustard and Cress, will make a respectable salad 
at a time when it will be appreciated. As Ihe 
leaves will be young and tender the plants may 
be pulled up aud all but the root will be fit for 
use. 

Early Potatos. —As soon as the frost breaks 
these may be planted now under any kind of 
temporary protector, the more substantial the 
protectors are of coarse the better, particularly 
if it be pits or frames with glass lights. But 
given a warm corner and some good soil, and a 
covering of mats or oanvas frames, sufficient to 
exclude frost, a good crop of tubers may be 
obtained a fortnight before those are ready in 
the open ground. A row of Potatos planted 
now close to a warm wall, and the haulm pro¬ 
tected from May frost with a little light dry 
litter, will be ten days earlier in the time of 
securing tubers fit for use. 

Carrots. —If a slight hot-bed with a frame 
and glass lights put on it can be made up at 
once, with 6 inches of soil all over the surface, 
a fine lot of toothsome young Carrots may be 
obtained several weeks before any can be had 
from the open ground. The seed should be 
sown iu drills fi inches apart, and if the plants 
come up too thick they must be thinned out so 
that each one stands clear of its neighbour. 
Water the soil as often as necessary, and when 
the plants are thinned out ventilate the frame 
freely in mild weather. 

The following seeds may be sown in the open 
as soon as the ground is in a suitable condition. 
Select a warm border, and a bed of each of the 
following should be sown : Early Horn Carrot, 
White Cos Lettuce, Snowball Cauliflower, 
Matchless Cabbage, Wood’s Frame Radishes, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Onions for early drawing, 
and a larger space should be devoted to an 
early crop of Turnips. A scattering of light dry 
litter should be placed over all the beds—except 
the Turnips—as soon as sown, and when 
the young plants appear it should be drawn off 
during the day, and laid lightly on again at 
night. J. C. C. 

PROPAGATING BEDDING PLANTS. 

The season has again arrived when all who | 
have to stock a flower garden with summer 
bedding plants must look over their stock in 
hand, and proceed to make good deficiencies 
without delay, for the few weeks remaining 
are the busiest of the whole year, and if cuttiDgs 
are not inserted or seed sown in good time it is 
useless looking for good plants when the month 
of May ai rives, and we all know that our sum¬ 
mers are not long enough to allow of weakly, 
ill-prepared plants filling the beds in time to 
have any effect. Not only must the plants 
be large enough to fill 4;he beds tolerably well 
when planted out, but they must be carefully 
hardened off in cold frames some weeks before 
planting, for if taken straight from a warm 


glasshouse and planted in the open air, even in 
the month of May, they will invariably get such 
a check from cold nights that it takes at least a 
month of genial weather to recover, or before 
they can really be said to make any progress. 
The following plants need attention at once— 
viz., 

Alternantheras. — These beautiful dwarf 
foliage plants are indispensable where carpet 
bedding is carried on, and as it is necessary to 
plant them thickly, so as to make a striking 
effect at once, a large number of plants are 
needed to fill even a few beds ; but fortunately 
they are readily increased by means of cuttings, 
or by dividing the old plants. A brisk heat and 
plenty of moisture are necessary to make them 
strike root rapidly, after which they can be 
inured to more air and transplanted into shallow 
boxes, or planted out in frames they are the 
most brilliant of all dwarf carpet bedding 
plants. 

Agkratum Mexicanum is one of the oldest 
of bedding plants, and is readily increased by 
seed or cuttings ; they give a colour not easily 
obtained in any other class of plants, being of a 
lavender-blue. Imperial Dwarf is one of the 
best sorts and comes true from seed, which if 
sown now will make fine plants by May. 

Begonias have of late years become exceed- 
ingly popular, and are grown in quantity, 
especially the tuberous-rooted sorts : but several 
of the dwarf flowering Begonias are largely 
used, and Foliage Begonias of the Rex type have 
a good effect in the sub-tropical garden. Where 
a good stock of tubers hag been kept through 
the winter they should now be placed in single 
layers in shallow boxes of light rich soil, and 
set in a temperate house to start, but no attempt 
should be made to force the growth, or they get 
checked when planted out; about the first 
week in June is time enough to plant. 

Calceolarias, yellow or dark, that have 
stood the winter in boxes or dibbled out in 
frames will now need more room, and should 
either be potted off siDgly, or transplanted into 
other frames. I find about fi inches of fine soil 
spread on a coal-ash bottom the best place for 
them ; keep the points pinched out to induce 
dwarf bushy growth. 

Coleus is rather a tender plant, hut gives a 
very distinct shade of colour to the flower gar¬ 
den. The variety called C. Verschaffelti is the 
one mostly grown for bedding out. Cuttings 
inserted now in brisk heat will make fine plants 
by bedding out time. 

Centaureas are amongst the most beautiful 
of silvery-leaved plants. Seed sown at once 
will make good plants, or cuttings inserted 
singly in small thumb-pots will be preferable. 
Centaurea ragusina and C. candidissima are 
the best sorts. 

Dahlias of the dwarf, fancy, or Pompon 
varieties make very pretty beds. The old roots 
should now be placed in beat, and will Boon 
give plenty of cuttings, which, if taken eft 
when about 3 inches high, strike root freely in 
heat. 

Fuchsias are not so much grown in the flower 
garden as they deserve to be. Old specimen 
lants grown as standards or Pyramids have a 
ne effect. They should be pruned in and start*d 
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to grow in gentle heat. Cuttings of the varie¬ 
gated-lea vea sorts, which are useful in sub-tropical 
beds, strike freely now. 

“ Geraniums ” (Zonal) are still largely grown, 
and in fine summers are very effective. Autumn- 
struck cuttings, if not already done, should be 
potted off singly, and cuttings of any sort that 
may be scarce, if put in at once, will make good 
plants. A light warm house and not over¬ 
watered are the main things to ensure success 
with “ Geraniums.” 

The Jvy - leaved section are now very 
popular, as the colours are so soft and pleasing, 
and for filling vases, rustic baskets, Ac., they 
are grand. 

Heliotropes are very popular. They make 
lovely specimen plants for plunging in the Grass. 
Any old plants should now be pruned rather 
hard back and placed in a warm house to en¬ 
courage growth. Autumn-struck cuttings must 
be potted off singly. The dark-flowered varie¬ 
ties are the most in request. 

Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), although con¬ 
sidered a common plant, is in great request for 
forming designs and as an edging plant. It is 
very readily increased by seed, which if sown 
at once in boxes or pots, and the seedlings 
pricked off as soon as large enough, will make 
fine bushy plants by May. 

Petunias, Single and Double, are fine flower¬ 
ing plants that can be increased by seeds or 
cuttings. If by seed, sow at once in pots of very 
fine soil, covering with a bell-glass until the 
seedling appears, then harden off and prick off 
into boxes. Cuttings, if procurable now, strike 
freely in heat, and soon make good plants. 
Where distinct colours are needed it is desirable 
to grow from cuttings ; but for gorgeous effect 
there is nothing to equal a good strain of single- 
striped seedlings. 

Violas are most useful plants, especially for 
those who have a limited amount of glass, to get 
up a stock of tender bedding plants, for being 
hardy they may be grown entirely in the open, 
or by the aid of a few hand-glasses or cold 
frames to strike the cuttings in. Old plants 
should now be pulled in pieces and dibbled into 
boxes ; every piece making a good plant. The 
Viola is a moisture-loving plant, and a long 
drought tries it far more tnan anything else. 
They are splendid in a showery season, and do 
far better in the north than in the south of 
England. 

Vermenas have, unfortunately, gone out of 
cultivation a good deal owing to a disease that 
attacks them, and for this reason seedlings are 
more used now than cuttings, for being more 
vigorous they keep healthy and make a clean 
growth, but do not flower so profusely as those 
raised from cuttings. 

James Gboom, Gosport. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Water will be required in larger quantities now, both 
(or plante in pots and also the permanent subjects in the 
borders. In the case of large houses it is more convenient 
to plant out a goodly number of the plants in the borders, 
as it not only saves labour, but anything with its roots at 
liberty to strike out will attain much larger dimensions. 
Among the plante usually planted out are Camellias, 
Oranges, Acacias, Luculias, Genistas, Tea Roses, Palms, 
Tree Ferns, Ac, All these make very fine specimens when 
planted in good soil, and by trimming in the long shoots 
annually after flowering the plants assume a very hand¬ 
some pyramidal outline. The best arrangement for a new 
house is to use the permanent things as centres and back¬ 
grounds, leaving convenient spaces for groups of flowering 
plants in pots, which can be changed as required. Smaller 
conservatories will be arranged in a different manner, 
according to the size and the shape of the structure. The 
first, or one of the first, things to give attention to in 
furnishing a new conservatory is to plant climbers and 
creepers to decorate walls and roof. All naked walls and 
supporting columns or pillars should be covered with 
plante, and provision for borders should be made when 
the house is built, as although climbers may be grown in 
pots or tubs, they never thrive as well as when they are 
planted out in a bed of good soil. One of the best 
climbers for a cool-house is Lapageria rosea and its white 
variety alba. These grow best in peat and leaf-mould, 
well drained and made fairly porous with sand. Should 
not be planted in hot, sunny positions. The plants do 
best in partial shade, and l have seen them grow and 
flower well in north houses. Tacaonias, Passifloras, 
Tecomas, Jasmines, Solanum jasminoides, Fuchsias, Ivy¬ 
leaved “ Geraniums,” Trop-.eolums, and various other 
plants may be planted to furnish and take off the stiffness 
of the new conservatory as rapidly as possible. More 
ven .ilation may be given now the weather is more genial. 


4 In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it tutrevUlicated with tonally good 
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The Unheated Greenhouse. 

The owner of the unheated conservatory will hare 
escaped the heavy bill for fuel and attendance, and if he 
was careful to move his Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias 
to a frost-proof cellar, and to plunge his Lilies overhead in 
Cocoa-nut-flbre, they will be perfectly safe. Myrtles are 
quite safe. Dracana australis ^nd the Fan Palm (Obama- 
rops excelsa) seem all right. Bulbs just scarting into 
growth, covered with several thicknesses of paper, are now 
quite fresh, and Herbaceous Spiraas, plunged in fibre, are 
now pushing up strongly. Hardy things, such as 
Auriculas and Primroses, are very freeh and sweet. It 
would be worth while to have a cold bouse especially for 
this family. Chrysanthemums have suffered a good deal, 
and there is a difficulty in getting good cuttings lrom 
plants exposed in a cold house. The bloeeoms of 
Jasminum nudiflorum are all cut off by the frost. Laurus- 
tinus has fared better, and now that the weather is 
changed will soon be covered with blossoms again. 

Fore Ingr House. 

Now that the froet has gone, let us hope for good, we 
can let in fresh air to strengthen and harden the foliage. 
If anything is urgently required by a special time a little 
extra heat may be put on. Strawberries, for instance, 
will bear more heat now that more air can be admitted, 
and the syringe can be used freely twice a day when the 
sun shines. Flowering plants of all kinds will quickly 
respond to heat and moisture now. Spiraas (herbaceous 
kinds) must have abundance of water; in fact, they 
should stand in dishes of water, if possible. Paul’s Double 
Scarlet Thorn forces well if not exposed to very strong 
heat at first, and the flowers are nice for cutting 
Bermuda and Madonna Lilies will soon be expanding their 
bloeeoms where moderately forced and kept free from 
green fly. This is rather difficult, and involves constant 
watchfulness, as the flies get down among the buds in the 
centre of the plant, where they are difficult to dislodge 
either by dipping or fumigating. 

The Vineries. 

Assoon as the early Grapes are thinned top drese with 
artificial manure, and it often happens that a mixture of 
manure* has a better result than one manure alone. It is 

S uite easy to spoil the colour of Black Grapes by over- 
osing the roots with strong ammoni&cal manures ; but if a 
mixture, say of the Patent Silicate and Ichlhemic Guano, 
is used, one seems to help the other, and the result is 
better, and no risk is run of spoiling the colour. It is 
possible, of course, to spoil the colour by overcropping ; 
but no one can say what is a suitable crop without seeing 
the Vines, and the system of management. I had the 
heaviest crop last season I have ever had, and by using 
more stimulating food they were certainly better in growth 
and crop. There is something to learn yet about cropping 
and feeding Vines. Keep the late Vines cool for the 

S resent, but when a start is made let them have regular 
ree till the weather is warm enough to keep the ther¬ 
mometer inside the house close at CO Tegs, at night, and it 
will be well into June before that happens. It is belter 
to burn a little fuel in spring, and get the growth well 
forward than to put off the work till autumn. 

Roses Under Glass. 

Avoid cold draughts, otherwise fresh air may be 
admitted freely on calm, mild days. The first indication 
of mildew (frequently caused by cold currents) should be 
met by dustings of sulphur, or syringing with some liquid 
preparation of sulphur and lime. Green-fly also must be 
dealt with promptly. Those who force many Roses will 
find that the cuttings of the young wood, when getting 
just a little bit firm, and taken off with a slight heel, will 
strike quickly in bottom heat, if kept close. 


Window Gardening?. 

There will be a good many dead things to clear away, 
although where pains have been taken to move plante to 
the warmest room and oover up with several thicknesses 
of paper there will not be so many losses. However, we 
may begin to strike cuttings and sow seeds now, and we 
shall have to make a few purchases also. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Never since 1831 have I seen so much damage done to 
Roses and shrubs, and, as usually happens, thoee things 
recently planted have suffered the most. I am afraid the 
losses among standard Roses will be very numerous. 
Things may improve with mild, genial weather, but at 
present many gardens seem wrecked by the severe weather. 
All such things as Bays, Laurels, and other Evergreens 
which have suffered more or less will be cut back lo the 
point where the new growth appears. When everything 
looks sear and brown it is pleasant to look upon 
the Tinks which had been sheltered by the snow, 
and are now beautifully green. Herbaceous Pnsonies 
are just showiog their red crowns, and Snowdrops 
and other bulbs are pushing through the ground In 
sheltered spots. Tritomas are very much cut. I remem¬ 
ber in 1881 I lost a good many young plants, hut the old 
ones broke late from the deeper roots. I have no doubt 
there will be losses among Clematises and other climbers. 
Passion-flowers will be eure to die back to the ground 
unlees sheltered. These are things which can easily be 
replaced. It will be necessary to cut back many things, 
but where there is plenty of life below they will soon 
break into active growth again. It is sometimes an 
advantage to cut the Clematises and other creepers back. 
m it gives an opportunity to get the base well covered 
with young healthy growth. Sow hardy annuals and 
divide and transplant herbaceous plants any time during 
March. 

Fruit Garden. 

Finish pruning and training Peaches. It is a good plan 
before nailing or tying the branches to the wall to wash 
every part with a stroog solution of Gishuret Compound, 
from 4 oz. to 6 oz. to the gallon, 4 oz. being strong 
enough if the bud9 are far advanced. Thin out the 
branches sufficiently to leave from 4 inches to 0 inches 
between the young shoots, 6 inches is better than 4 inches, 
although many would be afraid to thin the young wood so 
mush. But when the branches are thin the trees are 
much easier to clean and keep in order during summer, 
and young, healthy shoots, even at 8 inches apart, will give 
many more fruits than is required for a crop. Apricots 


and Peaches will soon require protecting. Nets of various 
kinds fixed in various ways are more or less used. I have 
used a double thickness of fishing nets for many years and 
know of nothing better or cheaper ; but the nets must be 
securely fixed at top and bottom, so that they form a rigid 

E rotection, as in this form they break up the cold wind 
etter and also form a better protection against cold 
storms of hail, sleet, and rain. One word more about the 
Peach-trees. Do not dig and plant the borders with vege¬ 
tables. It is little short of insanity to build walls and then 
ruin the trees on the best aspects by digging among the 
roots, and afterwards planting other things to rob them of 
the nutriment the soil contains. It is not unlikely that 
Strawberries in pots, unless the pots were plunged up to 
the rims in ashes, will have suffered from the frost. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There Is sure to be a scarcity of vegetables tiU the 
Asparagus and Peas come in, and everything possible 
should he done by thoee who have glasshouses to raise a 
lot of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Ac., for planting early. It 
will be a good plan to set out a lot of Cabbage; plant 
thickly on a warm piece of land for cutting as Coleworts. 
Very likely when the change comes in the weather the 
growth will be rapid. At present, so far as I can see, the 
only Greens for some time will be Spinach and Turnip-tope, 
and both of these are very much cut about. Cauliflower 
plants have suffered a good deal in cold frames, and the 
sooner a lot of young plants can be raised in the hot-bed 
and hardened ready to go out the better. Sow Spinach 
between the rows of Peas or wherever there is room, and 
sow an increased breadth this season. It will also be desir¬ 
able to plant the very .earliest Peas rather more freely. 
The autumn sown Peas are very nearly all killed and are 
hardly worth leaving. Sow succession of Kviishes. 
Mustard and Cress will come on fast now in a cold frame if 
sheltered from frost. Horn Carrots, Ashtop Potato*, and 
French Beans will come on very well now in a moderate 
hot-bed, but the glass should be covered at night. If not 
already done sow the main crop of Celery. Dress Aspara¬ 
gus beds, raking off. the rough manure into the alleys. If 
there are any spare lights to be had cover one bed with 
glass. It will make a fortnight’s difference at the time of 
cutting. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Now that the frost has broken and the days are 
perceptibly lengthening things under glass are beginning 
to move in earnest, ana require a lot of attention, though 
outside but little progress will be noticed for some time 
yet Among a number of other necessary operations this 
month is the shifting of Pelargoniums of boih the large- 
flowered sections (show, regal, and French) and the Zonals 
(single and double) into flowering pots for early summer 
flowering. Pot them firmly in rich loamy soil and keep 
warm and moderately close until rooted out and growing, 
when more air, and water as well, should be given. Newly- 
potted plante must, of course, be very carefully—t.e., 
sparingly—watered for a time, until the roots push into 
the fresh soil; hut a good overhead shower once or twice 
on bright days helps them considerably, and aids in the 
formation of fresh roots. Herbaceous Calceolarias aud 
late Cinerarias ought also to be transferred to the flowering 
pots this month. The former enjoy plenty of root room, 
but for the latter 5 inch or G-inch pots are quite sufficient. 
The sooner Carnations intended for pot culture are shifted 
into the flowering sizes the better. Use the best loam 
obtainable, mixed with half the quantity of leaf-mould 
or verv old and sweet hot-bed manure, plenty of old mor¬ 
tar-rubbish, some fine burnt earth, and a dash of soot and 
bone-meal. If this will not grow them well nothing will ; 
drain the pots fairly well and r§m the soil quite firmly. 
Seeds of Cannis, Ricinus, Wigandias, and other sub¬ 
tropical plants must be sown at once. All these succeed 
well in town gardens, and are easily grown in rich soil, 
with plenty of water in dry weather. The seeds of Cannas 
(Indian Shot) being very hard, must be soaked in warm 
water for a day to soften the outer lining ; then sow in 
pans or pots of light sandy soil (peat for preference), 
plunge in a brisk hot-bed at 80degs. to 90 clegs., and keep 
moist. When well up pot off singly in good porous soil, 
and if shifted into 8-inch or 9 inch pots the plants will 
bloom nicely the same summer. The new dwarf varieties 
with large flowers are very handsome. Castor-oils have 
fine palmate foliage, and goon make fine specimens. The 
chief requisites for all of this class are heat, moisture, and 

P lenty of nourishment, both liquid and solid. Start 
uberous Begonias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, etc., in a hot¬ 
bed, sow seel, and prick off seedlings as soon as they can 
be handled. Prick off Tomatos for window work, and sow 
seed to provide plants for outdoor culture. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from M arch 0th 
to March 16th. 

Put in cuttings of Dahlias, Paris Daisies, Fuchsias, and 
other things. As regards the Dahlias, we grow the deco¬ 
rative sorts chiefly, the show varieties are so heavy in 
appearance ; the Pompons are very useful for cutting, and 
a number will be propagated to plant for that purpose. 
Potted off Tomatos for planting under glass. We have 
only Just Bown the seeds to raise plan to for outside. Early- 
bearing, free-setting kinds are the best for open-air culture, 
and it is be 9 t not to sow the seeds too early but to keep 
the plants moving on in heat till they are in 5-inch 
pots. I think, taking the average of seasons, it is a mis¬ 
take to put out starved weakly plants as they rarely do any 
good. We shall keep our Tomato-plants intended for 
outside planting in a temperature of 80 degs. till they are 
established in 5 inch pots and showing the first truss of 
bloom. This will be early in May. They will then be 
hardened off in cold frame, covered up with mats at night, 
and by the end of May they will be ready to go out with 
one truss of bloom set, and such plants, no matter 
what the season may be, will bear some fruit that will 
ripen. Divided a lot of the prettv little Madeira Grass 
(Isolepis gracilis); this, when well-grown in small pots, 
makes a very pretty edging, and it is always advisable to 
have a lot of this 1 and 'similar things. The Club Mosses 
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ore useful (or the same purpose, ami these may be propa¬ 
gated now in dry, warm, ahadv house. We All 5-inch pot* 
with lifcht sandy soil and dibble in little bit* of the Moss 
one inch apart, and stand the pots under the Blage in a 
warm house. They soon root and the Moss grows bo freely 
as in a few weeks to envelop the pots completely. Sowing 
Fern spores of such kinds as Adiantum cuneaium, I’Leris 
tremufa, l*. crelica, rhlcbodium aureutu, Ac. The pots 
were Ailed with the best loam we have to within an inch of 
the top rammed in Arm. the spores sown and covered with 
a sprinkling of Band. They were afterwards placed in a 
c ose frame in a shady position in a warm house. The pots 
stand in pans of water, and as the water evaporates the 
sipply will be made good. Fern spores are delicate 
things, and if they ever get dry after germination the 
little plant* would perish. This is why it is necessary to 
water them from in-low. When surface watering is trusted 
to, some time or other the soil might get too dry and the 
seedlings perish. Besides this, the spores or seeds arc so 
small, that if watered on the surface some of them might 
be carried down by the water und not grow at all. Pricked 
off Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, &c. Put iu cuttings of 
foleus, Alternantheras, and I resines in strong heat. 
Planted a bed in frame with Melons. Tying and stopping 
Cucumbers in house. We never stop leading shoot* till 
some 5 feet or 6 feet of growth ha* been mode. It adds so 
nmch to the vigour of the plants to let them strike out 
well at first. Potted Tuberous Begonias. 


WATER LILIES IN THE TROriCS. 

Tut: accompanying illustration shows the growth 
i.f Water Lilies in the Botanic Gardens, at Deme- 
i it.i, and we think an illustration of this kind 
will interest our readers. The lirst sight of the 
lJcuieiara coast, as seen through a telescope 


night in that clime one wakes suddenly. The air 
ia full of sound, as of the incessant rattle of 
machine guns. It is the heavy tropical rain 
falling on the Fan Palms below the open win¬ 
dows. Presently the fusillade slackens, then 
ceases altogether, and one is conscious of the 
smell of the warm, wet earth, of the scent of 
Frangipani blossoms, and of the shrill trumpet 
of mosquitoes beyond the gauze curtains. 

Perhaps the most satisfying picture around 
Georgetown was the subject of the accompany¬ 
ing out, photographed soon after daybreak in 
the Botanic Gardens, the delicate aigrettes of 
the Palm fronds arching over the white, golden- 
centred Lilies, softly contrasting with the vivid 
green of the Gross on the further bank, still wet 
with the receut rain. Laid out but a few years 
ago, the growth in these gardens is marvellous. 
Iu its waters Nelumbiums and Nympha*A8 
flourish, and Palms have already assumed goodly 
proportions. It is a land where the gardener has 
to restrain instead of foster, to use the curb in¬ 
stead of the spur. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING PANSIES. 

With the advent of March those who feel an 


r ng growths are making headway, it will 
found necessary to peg them down. This 
treatment chiefly applies to the Fancy Pansies, 
tho 

Tufted Pansy (Viola), being so beautifully 
tufled in its habit, very rarely requires any 
support of the kind. More especially is this the 
case with the more recent introductions and Vio¬ 
letta type of the plant. The simplest pegs for the 
purpose are those made of thin galvanised wire, 
and made to resemble in appearance a lady’s hair 
pin, about 3 inches in length. Any reader of 
Gardening may possess a few dozens of plants 
of the best varieties for a very small outlay, and 
from the many advertisers in this paper there 
should be little difficulty in securing a really 
good collection for a few shillings. At the end 
of the season the different varieties may be per¬ 
petuated by some hundreds of cuttings being 
inserted and given cool treatment until the 
spring comes round again. Immediately green¬ 
fly is to be seen, or the red-spider and other 
insect pests, a solution of soft-soap in the pro¬ 
portion of 2 oz. to a gallon of water should be 
prepared, and this should bo syringed into the 
plant in the cool of the evening. This should 
be repeated at intervals of a few days until the 
pests have disappeared. In each instance the 
plants should be syringed with clear water on 
the morning following the applicition of the 
solution. I). B. Crane. 



Water Lilies in Deuierara. 


while the ship rolls ponderously in the hot 
muddy swell at the man-of-war anchorage, dis¬ 
tant seventeen miles from shore, is not prepos¬ 
sessing. The long, flat line, broken by occasional 
Palms and chimneys, seems uninterestingly pro¬ 
saic to one who ha* but lately left the headlands 
and Sonfrieres of the West Indian Islands ; hut a 
few hours in the suburbs of Georgetown will 
convince the sceptic that there is little common¬ 
place in the prodigal abundance of vegetable 
life, which the moiBt heat encourages so much. 
On every side is luxuriant growth ; at every 
turn fresh proof of Nature's unstudied artistic 
effect*—the crimson bracts of a spreading 
Poinsettia flaming against a white wall, &n 
untrained thicket of Allamanda rambling over 
the gable of a wooden cottage. In the wide 
water-ways of the streets float the flowers and 
giant leaves of the Victoria Regia, while aloft 
the Oreodoxas bear high their plumes of fronds 
on stately, tapering columns. 

In the gardens of Government House, where 
I had the good fortune to stay during my short 
visit to British Guiana, Palms and Cycads are 
ever enlarging their borders—from the guard¬ 
house at the gate, shaded by a fruiting Coco 
Palm, where the picturesque uniform of the 
1st West India native regiment adds colour to 
the sccue, to the extreme limit of the grounds. 
Two Bides of the house arc smothered inSlepha- 
notis, that trails along its balustrades and climbs 
the pillars of its deep and shady verandahs— 
pleasing retreats during tk^Uoontide heat! At 
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interest in this subject should bestir themselves. 
If the beds or borders are not prepared for the 
reception of the plants, no delay should take 
place in making everything in readiness for the 
recognised spring planting. Those commencing 
the cultivation of this interesting plant should 
consider before preparing a bed whether the 
position be suitable or not. The Tufted Pansy 
(Viola) will revel in almost any soil, and in any 
position too. On the other hand, the Fancy 
Pansy delights in a position where the scorching 
sun later in the year fails to reach it. By this 
it must be understood that the best possible 
osition is that where the beams of the sun 
uring the hottest part of the day can in no 
way play upon the plants, which prefer the 
more genial sun of the early ami latter part of 
the day. 

A nice friable Boil is the best to plant 
in, and in cases where the ground has been 
trenched, the recent severe frosts will have ren¬ 
dered the soil in capital condition for commencing 
spring operations. If planting be judiciously 
carried out in March, a display of blossoms may 
be ensured from .June until the frost cut* them 
down in the autumn. Where there is plenty of 
room the plants should be placed about a- foot 
apart, and before the season ia over the whole 
of the ground will be covered with vigorous 
growth. In cases where the space is limited, 
sncli as is the case in many suburban 
gardens, plant them out 9 inches apart. 
As the plants become established and the 


Stopping Sparmannia africana.—1 

have a Sparmannia africana, with three shoots, 
two of them about 12 inches high, smaller one, 
8 inches. It is growing well in 6-inch pot, and 
looks healthy. Should I stop it at all, and does 
it require outdoor treatment in summer, or to 
be kept growing iu greenhouse, uuheated, after 
April 1 — Amateur. 

* # * Pinch the point out of each shoot to 
obtain additional growth, thereby increasing 
the size of the plant, afterwards allowing it to 
grow* without further interruption, when it will 
give flowers all tho summer, and can be cut 
down in the autumn or early spring. Shift the 
plant into an 8-inch pot, using three parts loam 
to one of peat, adding a quarter part half- 
decayed horse-manure or a handful of ground 
bones, adding some sand or road-grit. Give 
abundance of water during tho summer, and 
keop it in the unheatod greenhouse after April. 
Syringe the leaves with clean water in the 
evening during the summer, without welting the 
flowers. 

The Grape Hyacinth. —This pleasing 
miniature flower is a splendid subject fur early 
spring. A dozen bulbs potted into a 3 inch pot 
during October, and given a good cool place in 
which to plunge them, will ensure a nice dis¬ 
play at this time. The cool greenhouse tem¬ 
perature suits them admirably, but they should 
always be placed on a shelf near the glass after 
removal from the-,p|Uingijt^, material, or they 
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will easily become drawn. The colour of the 
charming little bells becomes of a much brighter 
blue under glass than is the case when grown in 
the open.—D. B. Crane. 


A PERENNIAL SEA HOLLY (ERYNGIUM 
OLIVIERIANUM). 

This is one of the freest and best of all the 
steel-blue coloured Sea Hollies or Eryngiums, 
and a bold group of it should find a place in 



The l)9>t of the Sea Hollies (Kryngium Olivieriinmn). 


every garden. It is not unfrequently found 
under the name of E. amethyatinum, but the 
above is its true name. It is a plant readily 
increased by dividing old clumps, as the smallest 
pioco of its thick roots will sprout and grow. 
The plant is a little slow to attain its full 
stature after removal, and so it is a good plan 
to break up one or two clumps only every year, 
so as to obtain a continuous supply. Here it 
grows 2 feet to 4 feet high, and its flower-heads 
and long stalks are in great demand for tall 
flower vases in August, as also are those of E. 
giganteum, a biennial species easily raised from 
seed. There are many other good kinds, E. 
alpinum being one of the very best, but it is 
rare, and not always free in its growth. That 
figured above is one of the best of the whole 
genus, and should be freely and boldly planted 
wherever hardy flowers are grown. 

B., Dahl in. 


Treatment of Czar Violets. — My 

bed of Czar \ iolets was made last spring 
and has done very well. Is it necessary to renew' 
the bed each spring and have young plants, 
or will they do undisturbed for two years ' 
Should Violets for frames be allowed to have as 
much sun as possible during the summer or 
partial shade ? Is it necessary to manure one’s 
lawn every spring, or would it make the Grass 
too coarse ? It is regularly machine-mown. 
The lawn has greatly improved and has been 
well manured during the past two seasons.— 
J. N. S. 

*** To succeed well with outdoor Violets 
they should be replanted every spring, choosing 
small plants, well-rooted, digging the ground 
deeply, but not adding much manure. Choose a 
showery day early in April for planting—10 inches 
apart. Keep the plants free from weeds during 
the summer and the ground well stirred between 
the rows. Violets for frame culture should have 
all the sun available, stirring the soil between 
the plants frequently, or, what is better, mulch 
the soil about the plants with partly decayed 
leaf-mould to retain the moisture in the soil dur¬ 
ing hot and dry weather. Water freely and 
syringe the leaves in the evening occasionally 
with soapy water if they exhibit any signs of 
red-spider. Keep the plants free from runners. 
Lawns do not require manuring every year, the 
manner in which the Grass grows being the best 
guide. Yours appear^tq,grow fast enough. 
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SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

Although this remarkably beautiful plant is 
perfectly hardy in sheltered positions, it never¬ 
theless is a most desirable subject for growing 
in a cold greenhouse, its lovely pure white 
flowers and bronzy foliage always attracting 
much admiration whenever seen. Unhappily, 
however, it is far too seldom met with, although 
it is far more plentiful than was the case a few 
years ago. I had a fine lot of this splen <id 
plant imported from America about three years 
ago, and grew them in pots placed in a shady 
position. They were potted in a rather sandy 
compost, consisting of fibrous loam and fine 
peat, and kept nice and moist, the sunshine not 
reaching them, excepting early in the morning. 
The plants thus treated soon became estab¬ 
lished, and grew well, producing fine quanti¬ 
ties of blossoms in due course. In the winter 
they were removed into a cold frame, and when 
the flower-spikes showed signs of appearing the 
plants were taken into a cool-house. In this 
position they flowered freely, being pure white, 
contrasting strongly with the bronzy and reticu¬ 
lated foliage. Shortia galacifolia also succeeds 
well as a rock-work plant, w'here it should have 
good loam and leaf mould to grow in. When 
so grown it is of smaller and dwarfer habit, 
which, however, does not detract from its 
beauty, for if it finds a suitable position it will 
soon grown and do well. If placed in the sun 
the leaves do not become so richly coloured as 
when grown in the shade. It is a native of 
Carolina, and was first discovered in the year 
17SS, but was not introduced in a living state 
for nearly a century later. J. Jarvis. 


Spring flowers for vases.— One of the 

prettiest arrangements for vases in the early 
sp-ing is that produced by the combination of 
the blossoms of Lily of the Valley and Grape 
Hyacinth under glass. The chaste white 
flowers of the former, mixed with the sky-blue 
blossoms of the latter, make quite a unique dis¬ 
play. To enhance the beauty of these two 
subjects, the light green foliage of the Lily of 
i he Valley, when cut from forced plants, blends 
so beautifully with the darker green narrow 
foliage of the Grape Hyacinth. Those who 
want a really charming arrangement for small 
vases should make a note of this.—D. B. 
Crane. 

Keeping spring flowering bulbs too 

ary. —A common fault with many growers is 
that of keeping their bulbous plants too dry. 
One frequently sees in collections many stunted 
growths on plants that have been “plunged ” 
in the orthodox way, and which under proper 
treatment would have rewarded the grower with 
excellent results. Such subjects, for instance, 
as the Polyanthus-Narcissus, as a rule, have 
several bulbs in each pot. By the time they 
are removed from the plunging material the pots 
have become full of roots, and, consequently, 
when exposed to the drier atmosphere of the 
greenhouse, especially when placed upon dry 
wooden shelves, the need of water at the roots 
is felt oftener and must be supplied or a check 
will bo experienced and tho very fleshy roots 
damaged beyond recovery. Do not be misled by 
the appearance of the soil, but rap with the 
knuckles each pot regularly before being satis¬ 
fied. Gladiolus The Bride also seems to require 
specially looking after in this direction. The 
colouring of the blossoms and the size of the 
individual flowers may be improved by the 
use of a weak dose of stimulants just as the buds 
are fairly well defined.—I). B. Crane, Hwh- 
r/afe, X. J 

Tafted Pansy “Blue Gown.”— After 
looking through my bed of Violas to see how the 
different kinds had felt the severity of the truly 
Arctic winter recently experienced, I am pleased 
to inform the readers of Gardening that “Blue 
Gown looks in capital condition. In sending 
this variety out, Dr. Stuart has conferred a boon 
upon all hardy plant growers. The wonder¬ 
fully robust constitution of this variety, added 
to its fine tufted habit and its remarkable 
freedom of flowering, render it one of the most 
useful subjects to be cultivated. The colour is 
blue-tinted mauve, and, massed with some of 
the white varieties, is most effective.—D. B. 
Crane. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MOCK ORANGES (PHILADELPHUS). 
The Mock Oranges, one of the best of which is 
here illustrated (P. grandiflorus), are a familiar 
class of shrubs—at least, the Syringa (P. coro- 
narius) is found in most shrubberries, crowded 
to death amidst a mass of common things, 
which neither permit it light and air, nor 
freedom to spread about its flower - laden 
branches. The shrubbery of many an old- 
fashioned garden is a dreadful medley of rare 
and common kinds, and we have frequently 
scented the Mock Orange by its flowers, but 
not seen the shrub, through its hidden posi¬ 
tion. Things are changing much in this 
respect, and spring is one time to correct the 
glaring faults that exist, as at this season 
plants that are encroaching on rarer and more 
beautiful shrubs may be transplanted, space 
given to those that remain to develop the 
characteristic growth that dist inguishes them, 
and shrubs hitherto neglected given a rightful 
position. We like the common Mock Orange. 
It is picturesque, and the sprays of white 
flowers load the air with a pleasant perfume 
in the summer months when we expect every¬ 
thing in Nature to be bright and beautiful. 
But we may go further, and without neglecting 
the old favourite, make choice of a few other 
kinds quite as worthy of a good pi 4 e in gar¬ 
dens. There are so many Mock Oranges, and 
the family likeness between them is so pro¬ 
nounced that the utmost caution is requisite 
to make a wise selection. Only a few are 
wanted, and if simply one kind, then the in¬ 
tending planter cannot do better than select 
P. grand ifloi us, the Large-flowered Mock 
Orange, a North American species, and intro¬ 
duced about the beginning of this century. 
It is a hardy shrub of free growth, growing 
about 15 feet in height, and loving best a dry, 
well drained soil. The flowers are pure white, 
about 2 inches across, and almost scentless, 
which docs not add to their value. Its variety 
laxas, also worth a note, is altogether freer 
in character, the flowcr-clusU rs being also 


The Large flowered Aloe* Orange (Philadtdphus 
grandiflorus). 



less dense. Both may be classed amongst the 
most ornamental shrubs of the garden. Those 
who object to the powerful fragrance of the 
common kind will find the scentless varieties 
to their taste, and a bush of P. grand iflorin 
would give delight to many who h ivc not yet 
got it in their gardens. 

There are other North American species that 
should not be passed over without comment, but 
all resemble iancft^eri-ploaely in general 
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appearance ; thus it is unwise to plant two of the 
same kind together. Better is it to have one 
of each of those named to prolong the season of 
b'oom, as they flower in succession. P. inodorus 
is a good kind, scentless, as evidenced by the 
name. Then we have the beautiful P. Gor- 
donianus, which was found growing freely in 
the vicinity of the Columbia River. It was 
sent over here about 1823, and, like the others, 
will do well in almost any soil, withstanding 
also the severest frosts without injury. Its large 
white flowers almost hide the warm green- 
coloured leafage, and make a mound of white 
in the month of July. The habit, of the shrub 
is bushy, and the slender branches droop 
somewhat, giving to a well-grown specimen a 
graceful appearance. Another good species is 
P. hirsutus, while we have from the land of 
flowers (Japan) P. Satsumi, a desirable Mock 
Orange, and we must not forget the North 
American P. verrucosus, which expands its 
white flowers in May or June, nor varieties of 
P. coronarius. P. speciosus, another North 
American species, is very hardy and free, 
growing about 15 feet in height, and bearing a 
profusion of flowers in early June. It likes 
plenty of space and sun. The genus, it must bo 
remembered, is confused, so that we cannot be 
certain of getting a kind true to name, uuless it 
is the common coronarius or grandiflorus. Wo 
dislike variegated-leaved things, as a rule ; but 
a variety of coronarius named foliis aureis is 
neither spotty nor weak ; its leafage is of a rich 
yellow colour, especially in the early summer, 
when if contrasted with that of a good form of 
Prunua Pissardi or the common Purple Hazel, 
brings out its brightness of tint, which keeps 
constant if not exposed to the full sun. 

A little gem amongst Mock Oranges is P. 
microphyllus, which was brought more to the 
front this year, as it has been exhibited at 
several of the London shows. It is a compara¬ 
tively recent introduction from New Mexico, 
and a delightful little bush, quite the pigmy of 
the genus, the leaves not larger than those of a 
Myrtle, the stems slender and smothered with 
white flowers, increased in beauty by the grace¬ 
ful bend of the shoot. It is said not to be very 
hardy, but will live out-of-doors in all mild 
climates, and possibly even in northern counties 
when its hardiness is thoroughly tested. There 
should be no difficulty in properly placing this 
shrub in English gardens. A bed of it or 
amongst dwarf things would look well, and 
English gardens even now are not ovcrricli in 
beautiful hardy flowering trees and shrubs. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CALADIUMS. 

The present-day culture of theCaladium affoids 
an immense contrast to that of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Now we have a number 
of varieties which possess the greatest diversity 
of colours in the richest possible shades ; then 
we wero confined to but a few really good 
sorts, not many of which arc now found in 
gardens. 

Cultivation. —Caladiums arc not in the 
slightest degree difficult plants to cultivate. 
Heat and moisture aro the two chief essentials to 
success ; given these, the rest of their treatment 
is easy. Where many fail, however, is in the 
treatment oft lie bulbs during the dormant period. 
More Caladiums have been lost by oversight at 
this time thau during all the rest of the year put 
together. At no time, even when resting, should 
they be outside of the stove, whilst it is never 
desirable to let them remain in any position 
where the temperature falls below 160 degs. as 
an average, with 55 degs as the very lowest. With 
some growers it has been a practice as the plants 
become shabby to stand them out in vineries, so 
as to be clear of them in the stove. The penalty, 
however, has to be paid sooner or later ; one 
season they may escape, but in the next they 
may possibly be left too long when the cold 
nights come on. No suspicion may be aroused 
until the following spring, when the question of 
shaking out for repotting is undertaken. If the 
bulbs be then found rotten throughout, it may be 
put down safely enough to the cold treatment 
during the autumn. I prefer to lay them on their 
sides under other stove plants when the pots are 
large. Some amount of moisture will rea< h 
them in this way ; whereas^H standing ifflpright 
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the pots might catch too much for the good of 
the bulbs. Another good plan—one which, all 
things considered, is the best—is to shake the 
bulbs out of the soil, clearing them carefully of 
their old roots and removing at the same time 
any decayed part round the base of the bulbs ; 
then they should be covered with sand in seed- 
pans. To keep them entirely dry even 
then is a mistake ; an occasional watering 
should be given to prevent the bulbs shrivel¬ 
ling. Dry rot will at times set in under 
the best of conditions, but it is greatly obviated I 
by the bulbs being plunged in sand and watered 
occasionally. When the bulbs have been 
chilled, the decay is of a different character, 
being of a soft or soapy nature. Most of the 
Caladiums have been introduced from the dis¬ 
trict of Para—land drained by the Amazon and 
only a few hundred miles south of the equator. 
This fact at once speaks for itself as to the 
necessity of warmth when at rest even, as it 
also does to the inadvisability of keeping them 
too dry. Coming from the valley of the Amazon 
points also (assuming that their habitat is con¬ 
genial to them) to the fact that alluvial 
soil, rich in decaying vegetable matter, is 
the proper soil to choose, or at least to 


leaves in the same way that it does bunched 
of Grapes. Dew deposited upon the leaves 
does not have the same effect, this being 
easily explained by natural laws. Shading is 
needful as the sun gains power. After the middle 
of March it should be the rule to shade under 
bright sunshine, but not heavily, the ordinary 
shading of a stove being sufficient at any time. 
The light-coloured varieties are seen to better 
advantage when shaded a little more than the 
others. When it is seen that the growth is 
ceasing, then far less water will be needed ; a 
warm pit from that time would be a good place 
for them. Some kinds will push up several 
flower-spathes after having formed a leaf or 
two in the spring ; these should be pulled out 
in good time. The time of starting into growth 
, can be regulated in a degree so as to suit each 
case, but, on the whole, the month of February 
is a good starting-time. Starting in too much 
soil or, in other words, large pots, is a great 
mistake. 

Varieties —The following may be taken as 
a good selection of twenty-four kinds of various 
habits. To give colours is scarcely needed, see¬ 
ing that so many catalogues givo descriptive 
lists. As dwarf kinds, C. argyrites, C. miuus 



A fine-leaved plant (C&laiium candiclum). 


imitate as nearly as p ssiblc. In my own 
experience this has been borne out, for I 
find that the best of leaf soil with a little good 
loam aud road-scrapings are as good a choice 
as can be made, two-thirds of leaf-soil to one 
of loam being a good proportion. Failing good 
loam, I have added old Mushroom-bed manure 
with excellent results. Firm potting is not 
needed, by this I mean ramming of the soil ; all 
the work may be done with the hands unless 
it be a large plant, to which a shift is being 
given during its growth, then a potting stick 
may be useful, but it should be used sparingly. 
It is far better to err on the side of small pots 
than to go to the other extreme, for Caladiums 
can be watered freely, being gross feeding 
plants. I do not care for artificial manures as 
stimulants, 

Natural manures being much better, liquid 
farmyard manure cr that made from good 
Peruvian guano being two good selections. I 
have frequently watered with the latter when 
the plants were iufested with fly at the base of 
the leaf stalks, with good results in exterminat¬ 
ing this insect. Although Caladiums enjoy 
moisture in the atmosphere as well as at the 
roots, it is never advisable to wet the foliage 
overhead with the syringe, more particularly 
if the water be hard; it water-marks the 


erubcsccns, C. Souvenir de Par \, and C. Ibis 
Rose aro worthy of all that can be said in their 
favour; Mine. Loon Say, Reine de Danmark, 
Raymond Lemoinier, Comte de Germiny, John 
Laing, Marquis F. d’Albertus, Mrs. II. Veitch- 
Mons. Willaume, Mercedes d’Argent, L’Auton , 
ne, Comtessc de Brosse,Charlemagne, Caniinale, 
La Lorraine, Lymingtou, Louis A. van llouttr, 
Gaspard Grayer, Gliick, Triomphc de l'Expos ¬ 
tion, and candidum, one of the best light- 
coloured varieties, and the subject of our illus¬ 
tration. 8. 


Germination of Palm seeds.— Would 
you kindly inform me how long the seeds of 
Palms require to germinate ? I sowed some in 
the middle of January in a brisk heat. When 
ought I to expect them through ? Also would 
you say how bottom-heat is registered ? I have 
a layer of 5 inches of Cocoa-fibre, resting on 
slates laid on hot water pipes. If I place the 
thermometer on the slates it registers 80 degs. 
to 90 degB. If I place it half way in the fibre 
with about 2 inches of fibre between the bottom 
of the thermometer and the slates it registers 
only 65 dogs, to 70 degs. 

As a rule, seeds of most Palms germinate 
in one or two months, but much depends on the 

original cm 
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plants below. In addition to flowering plants, 
Maiden-hair Ferns, Asparagus plumosus, or Tea 
Rosea in pots would succeed. Early in the 
year a few pots of French Beans might prove 
useful, as the warmth necessary for the 
Tomatos would be just the thing for the Beans. 


FRUIT. 

BEST DESSERT PEARS. 

In recommending the best six dessert Pears I 
do so from my own experience. During the 
past few years the varieties of Apples and 
Pears have increased greatly, and the amateur, 
or those who cannot grow a great number of 
kinds, when he wants to select six good ones, 
does not find it an easy task to do so, as out of 
some six hundred varieties of Pears, when only 
a few are required it is almost impossible to 
get the best when so many are given a good 
name. The Pear well repays good culture 
in any garden, and in small gardens the trees 
are often neglected as regards liberal supplies 
of food, as when they are carrying a heavy 
crop they require much moisture, well repaying 
a mulch of good manure on the surface. 

Pears differ greatly as regards their ripening 
in various soils. Our soil being light, we have 
to feed freely, and 
our fruits, which 


in the year. It is a medium sized fruit, very 
hardy, and bears very freely on small trees, 
whilst it keeps well. This variety, when 
required to extend or prolong the season, should 
be gathered late, and given as cool storage as 
possible. When growing well the tree repays 
thinning to obtain size of fruit, as it often crops 
very freely. The fruits are very juicy, rich, 
and of better flavour than most late Pe*rs. For 
latest use Easter Beurrd cannot well be beaten. 
It is not so good as one may wish in adverse 
seasons, but is, on the whole, our best late 
dessert Pear, the fruits being large, of a 
greenish-yellow, with russet markings, flesh 
melting, juicy, and tender. The tree suceeds 
well on the Quince, and makes a fine bush or 
pyramid. The last-named variety, like all late 
fruits, should be gathered late, as when stored 
too early the fruits shrivel badly and lose 
flavour. In cold, exposed positions this late 
Pear well repays wall culture, and in planting 
in heavy soil should have a raised border, 
plenty of drainage, and some additions in the 
way of lighter material. In planting Pears the 
chief points are to keep the roots as near the 
surface as possible. W. S. 


Barked Apple-trees. —I should be much 
obliged for information concerning scraping 


Blight, or woolly aphis, a white insect which 
appears in quantity in July and August, and is 
a terrible pest, but one you may get rid of if 
your trees are not large. My method is to make 
a thick paint and completely cover every bit of 
the trees, doing the work at once in your case. 

I treat a certain number of trees every autumn, 
beginning in October as soon as the leaves have 
fallen. You say you have used paraffin and 
water, but do not touch all portions of the trees 
with oil and water ; besides, the oil does not 
mix readily with water, rather floats on the 
surface, where it is almost useless. You would 
do much better to procure special paraffin-oil in 
a soluble state. This I procure from Bentley, 
of Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, and it is the best 
thing I have tried. I mix a little clay with the 
oil, and paint all parts of the trees. In the 
summer a man takes a pot of the soluble para¬ 
ffin and a brush and dabs over every stray 
insect he discovers. You must, in painting, push 
the brush well into the crevices of the trees or 
affected parts. If you fail to kill the pests now 
you cannot cope with the enemy in the summer. 

ORCHIDS. 

PHAJUS GRANDIFOLIUS. 

This should find a place in every stove, for it 
will succeed well 
when grown with 


should be ripe at 
Christmas, are often 
fit for use early in 
November. In the 
following selection 
it must be remem¬ 
bered that the fruits 
are for home use, 
and quality is placed 
before mere size. My 
first dessert kind is 
Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien, which is the 
favourite amateurs’ 
fruit among Pears, 
as it rarely fails, is 
very early, grows in 
most soils, and does 
well as a standard. 

The fruit is large, 
melting, and of 
great excellence, the 
tree succeeding well 
on the Quince stock, 
and the crop should 
he gathered before 
it is quite ripe; if left 
to ripen it soon de¬ 
cays. The trees fruit 

freely in a young Oca Rradkrs' Illcstrations : Pear Fondante d’Automne. From a photo? 

state, and may be McWalters, Armagh, Ireland, 

grown in any form. 

The variety illus¬ 
trated (Fondante d’Automne) is a splendid bark off the trunks of Apple-trees. The trees 
October Pear, and though not a large fruit, being i are from fifteen to twenty years old, healthy 
what may be termed medium-sized, is delicious. ; bearing trees. The bark has been scraped oil', , 
The tree lxjars heavily, and, in its season, is J showing in some places the wood. This has | 



one of the very best fruits in its 


been done about a month. Will it damage the 


This variety is a free grower, doing [ trees in any way ? Should they now be painted 


any other kind of 
plant that requires a 
similar warm and 
moist position. I re¬ 
cently noticed this 
and Zygopetalum 
Mackayi in a reader’s 
garden doing remark¬ 
ably well intermixed 
with quite a miscel¬ 
laneous collection, 
and receiving no 
special culture. The 
flowers of this fine 
eld plant are pro¬ 
duced upon long 
spikes, twelve or 
more at the top, 
according to the 
strength of the spe¬ 
cimen, and may be 
used with advantage 
for any indoor de¬ 
corations without in¬ 
jury. They last a 
long time in full 
beauty, are silvery 
white on the outer 
surface, the sepals 
graph sent by Mr. and petals brownish- 

yellow in front, and 
the lip is pale yellow, 
bordered with rosv- 
purple. It should bo repotted each spring in 
broken peat and fibrous loam, to which should 
be added eomc chopped Sphagnum Moss. The 
drainage must be kept well open, for this plant 
enjoys a liberal supply of w’ater duriug the 
summer months. M. B. 


well as a bush cordon or as a standard, with any m 
Given a wall and the fruits thinned it is superb. * * ]) epr 
On a light soil it ia always fit for use by the end in t ‘ hj3 mani 
ot beptember, and should not be gathereq too ^t the saim 
early if requir ed as late as possible. I grow tho << r i n r,i n g ” 
tree as a cordon, and the fruits are much liked resorted”to 


with any mixture ?—Apple tree. 

* # * Depriving young Apple-trees of their bark 
in this manner will certainly do them no good. 
At the same time it should be remembered that 
“ringing” trees of this kind is sometimes 
resorted to as a remedy for unfruitfulncss, so 


grow’n specially for dessert. Louise bonne of ^hat if not carr i et | too far it may not do much 
•Jersey is another Fear one cannot do without, as harm> Tho onl thing that can be beneficially 
few varieties can equal it in cropping It has applied now itJ a mixlure of water and clay, 
distinct flavour, being rich, melting, and with a w ^ h a lifct]e 80ot . 
white, soft flesh. It never or rarely fails to 

hear every season. This variety comes in soon Blight on Appl©-tr©0. Will you kindly 

<■ . , . . . J .. . . . i_ :c *1___.L:_tU.. .—..1.1 l.;ll + U„ 


after the last-named, and does well in any form, tell me if there 18 an y thin g that would kill the 
but is superior when grown as a bush or pyra- insect that for the last four years has been 
mid. Doyennd du Comice comes next, and is devastating my Apple-trees. I enclose two small 
the best flavoured of all. It is not equal as samples of its work ; but it attacks big branches 
regards cropping to those named above, nut its I also, and apparently eats all the inner bark 
rich quality and large, splendid fruits will always right round, and it has spread now to the Pear- 
make it a favourite. This is good on a wall as trees, and m y trees are a11 bein 8 destroyed. I 
a cordon, bush, or pyramid. Those who want have tried cutting out all the diseased parts, and 
I’ears of good flavour should plant more than one turning the same. I have cut down two trees 
tree, and in different positions if room can be and grafted, and all to no use. Also I have 

afforded, thus getting a supply well into dusted with hot lime and syringed with parallin- 

° . -i _i_..__i r_li i,.. .„i. ^v.i 


November. I have it on the Quince stock, on 
which it does well. 

My next selection in ottjer of ripening is 

Josephino^a^Jjhdine^ wlpch iyia ^'tmlmly 


oil and water, and I would be much obliged if j 
you could kindly suggest any means by which I i 
might save the remnant.— Wexford. 

% # Your trees are attacked with American 


The Tulip Orchid (Cattleya citrina) 
( G.P.T .).—Cattleya citrina is one of the most 
easily managed Orchids we have, and tho only 
one in this genus that inhabits the mountains of 
Mexico. Although having been known to 
science for a very great number of years, it was 
not introduced into this country until about 
seventy years ago, at which time it was repre¬ 
sented by a single specimen. Since then, how’- 
ever, we have had it imported in large numbers, 
but at the same time the plants do not appear to 
thrive for more than a few years under cultiva¬ 
tion. These, however, can now easily be 
replaced at a trifling cost. This species should 
be grown upon a block of wood, as the inverted 
habit can then be better accommodated. It is a 
curious fact that when plants are placed in pans 
or baskets in an upright position the new growths 
will assume their natural downward direction 
from the sides ; therefore, the plants should be 
fastened to the blocks of wood upside down, w ith 
a small quantity of Sphagnum Moss around their 
roots. During the season of growth frequently 
dip the plants in water, as they enjoy a very 
liberal supply at jthil tiipepbut after the bulbs 
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are completed they require scarcely any water 
whatever. In its natural home it grows where, 
for about six months in the year, the climate is 
exceeding dry. Cattleya citrina is no doubt the 
coolest-growing species in this genus, and will 
succeed well in the Mexican house, or in any 
similar position where the temperature does not 
fall much below 55 degs. during the night. Sus¬ 
pend the plants close to the glass, and allow as 
much light and air as possible. The flowering 
season is from May till August, and the blooms 
are of fine thick substance ; therefore, lasting 
a considerable period in full beauty. They are 
of a rich, clear yellow, resembling in shape our 
ordinary Tulip, and very sweetly-scented. 
“ C. P. T.” will find an article on Oelogynes in 
quite a recent number of Gardening, and his 
other queries shall be answered next week.— 
M. B. 

Dendrobium nobile for exhibition 

(E. A. O. R .).—This fine old species has many 
excellent qualities, and as an exhibition plant 
it ranks amongst the finest of all Orcnids. 


fully open being too long. Three weeks or a 
month is as long as one can reasonably expect. 
However, it should be kept quite cool, and the 
flowers free from damp. This species may be 
had in bloom from December to June with a 
little judicious management. It should be 
placed in quite a cool greenhouse after the 
growths are completed, and left in this position 
until required, giving the plants very little or 
no water during that time, and keeping them 
shaded from the sun. When returned into 
more heat, which should be done gradually, 
the blooms quickly make their appearance.— 
M. B. 


PERNS. 

LYGODIUMS. 

L. scandens is too well known to describe, 
and the illustration of it shows its beauty. Of 
all climbing Ferns this is the best for amateurs, 
as it will succeed in a greenhouse, and is of free 



A popular climbing Fern (Lygodium scandens). 


Replying to my correspondent, it would indeed 
be difficult to say “ what chance it would stand 
in a fairly keen competition.” Much would de¬ 
pend upon the warding of the schedule, and 
then what other Orchids may be shown against 
it. No doubt “ E. A. G. R.” has a very fine 
plant, carrying over three hundred blooms, but 
this is by no means the greatest number that 
has been recorded upon a single specimen, for it 
has been known to produce three times that 
number, but, of course, only on very rare occa¬ 
sions. Possibly many judges would regard 
D. nobile as a common plant, and award the 
prize to a rarer kind, providing it should be 
equally well grown ; but there are so many 
points to look at that it is, as I have said 
before, impossible to give any idea as to the 
probability of its receiving the award. I would, 
however, advise my friend to show it by all 
means, for even should he not be successful, 
there is no disgrace in being beaten in open 
competition, especially with good plants. At 
the same time I am afraid he will not be able to 


keep his plant in peijj 
time stated. 
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growth. Lygodium3 are singularly beautiful 
Ferna, and very free growiug. The fronds increase 
in length indefinitely, and remain permanently on 
the plains. They abound in the eastern tropics, 
and extend to New Zealand. They are also 
found in Mexico and Brazil, and one species has 
been found in Florida and Massachusetts, in 
the northern hemisphere. Lygodiums form 
beautiful objects in a fernery, being extremely 
useful as rafter plants, for clothing pillars, &c. 
These plants should be potted or planted out in 
a mixture of light loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand, but they must have good drainage if they 
are to succeed. They like an abundant supply of 
water to the roots, and during the summer 
season sprinkling overhead morning and even¬ 
ing will suit them admirably. This latter should 
not be done whilst any sun is shining upon 
them. The following known kinds are worthy 
of cultivation— 

L. articulatom is a native of New Zealand, 
and although members of the genus are found 
throughout the tropica, the present species is not 
found anywhere else except in Norfolk Island. 
It is abundant through the Northern and Middle 


Island, frequently growing 50 feet and 60 feet 
long, forming, we are told, dense screens in the 
forest. The sterile pinnules are each from 1 
inch to 3 inches long, rich green on the upper 
side, often quite glaucous on the lower side, the 
fertile pinnae contracted, somewhat fan-shaped. 
This is very suitable for the cool fernery. 

L. flexuosum. —The pinnae of this are 
divided nearly down to the base, arc 6 inches 
or 8 inches long, deep shining green above, paler 
beneath, fertile fronds contracted, bearing the 
fertile spikes in close rows. This is found in 
many places through the Malay Archipelago, 
the Philippines, Ceylon, &c., and consequently 
requires a stove. 

L. japonicum is another species which thrives 
well in a cool house, and I once saw it used as a 
dense leafy screen between a warm house and a 
cool house. It is a handsome growing plant. 
Japan and variou < places in the East. The Japan 
form makes an elegant little climber. 

L. venustum has deeply-lobed segments of a 
rich bright green. I have never seen a fertile 
form of this plant. 

L. palm at um is a species from North America, 
and is usually considered hardy ; it is an in¬ 
teresting plant, but growers are very apt to be 
misled by its being called hardy. It differs 
from the other species in seldom making fronds 
more than 18 inches long, and I have never seen 
it with fronds exceeding *2 feet. The fronds are 
palmate, usually three to five or seven-lobed, the 
colour being bright green. It forms a handsome 
plant on the rockery of the cool house. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Filling til© blanks.—Owing to the recent 
severe frosts many growers have to deplore the 
loss of some of the most prized varieties in their 
collections. Especially must this be the case 
with those who had been giving their plants the 
cold framo treatment, without providing 
adequate protection in the shape of a very thick 
covering of leaves, mats, etc. With many 
amateurs, owing to their limited accommodation 
and the confined area of their garden, without 
taking into consideration the litter caused 
through the collection of the material referred 
to, the usual cold frame propagation is out of 
the question. Therefore, because of insufficient 
covering, many have lost their plants. For 
those wishing to exhibit at the next autumn 
shows it is absolutely necessary that the blanks 
be filled without delay. Most of the leading 
Chrysanthemum growers will by this time bo 
in a position to supply rooted cuttings of most 
of the novelties and of older kinds. These should 
be obtained at once, and repotted singly into 
deep CD s (3-inch pots). Use a compost made up 
of three parts fibrous-loam, one part leaf-soil, 
one part nicely rotted manure, a dusting of 
wood-ashes or crushed charcoal, and sufficient 
coarse sand to keep the soil nice and open. Mix 
the whole of the various ingredients thoroughly 
before using, pot firmly, and transfer to a cool 
greenhouse, where a shelf near the roof may bo 
utilised. If this be not available a cold framo 
must bo used, but plenty of mats or similar 
material must be in readiness in ease of sharp 
frosts, although the risk becomes lots each day 
as the spring advances. Plants should only 
remain in the cool greenhouse until they become 
established. Give each plant more room as it 
makes satisfactory growth, admitting air into the 
frame on all favourable occasions, and on really 
fine days the frame lights may be entirely 
removed, providing there is no cold wind to 
cause a check to the growth.—D. B. Crane., 
Highyate. 

Chrysanthemums (Amateur). — You 
would do well to grow the following varieties < n 
the bush system, namoly, in quantity, for cutting. 
Top the plants when 4 inches high, and again 
when 5 inches more growth has been made. 
Afterwards allow all the shoots to grow away 
uninterruptedly and flower at will: Fleur 
de Marie, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Golden Gem, 
Sot-ur Doroth6e Souille, Elaine, James Salter, 
Cullingfordi, L’Adorable, Source d’Or, and 
W. H. Lincoln, which is an excellent variety 
for late flowering. Mrs. Forsythe, Bronze 
Queen of England, Lady Lawrence, Mme. 
Baco, Lady Marguerite, La Triomphante, 
Carew Underwood, Val d’Andorre, and W. H. 
Lincoln will gitte plenty of blooms. Grow the 
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plants with one single stem until a flower- 
bud forms at the point of growth, it may be in 
April or May. Remove the flower-bud promptly. 
New growths will spring from immediately 
underneath the bud ; three of the best should 
be selected, removing all others, to concentrate 
the whole energy of the plant into the selected 
three shoots. In time a bud will form at the 
point of each ; if this does not show before the 
first week in August it must be retained, remov¬ 
ing all subsequent growths. Should these buds 
set in July, nip them out at once and w’ait for 
the next. Do not employ too large pots, those 
9 inches in diameter giving sufficient rooting 
space for the plants for large blooms, and also 
for the bushes. In the latter case the weakly 
plants may go into 8-inch pots or two into one 
10 ^-inch pot. 

Chrysanthemums failing.— Two years 
ago I wroto about the best twenty-four Chry¬ 
santhemums for outdoor cultivation. These I 
obtained as cuttings from a good firm, and they 
did splendidly the first year. The second year, 
however, the plants grew very tall and leggy, 
the flowers few, Rmall, and miserable—in fact, 
quite a failure. The position is an open border 
with west aspect, no trees but sheltered by a 
high wall. The Chrysanthemums in all the 
cottages round are magnificent large bushes, one 
mass «»f flower. I know they do not get much 
attention. No gardeners can supply me with 
the common, old-fashioned varieties which I 
should think would do best out-of-doors. Should 
be glad of suggestions, as it is very disheartening 
to have such a miserable show when I know the 
soil and conditions are favourable ?— Caroline 
A. Oates. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that last season was a very unfavourable 
one for Chrysanthemums in the open air, the 
weather being much too wet and cold. At the 
same time we should say that your soil was too 
rich, and perhaps not quite sweet, and this, 
with the somewhat confined situation, would 
account for the failure. Again, a west aspect is 
not a good one for these plants, as they receive 
the full brunt of the Btorms of wind and rain 
from the south-west in the autumn. Try again 
with the hardiest varieties you can procure. 


BOOKS. 

“CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE.”* 

We are in receipt of the 1895 edition of the 
“Chrysanthemum Guide,” the publication of 
which has been carefully revised, and contains 
two elaborate articles from the pen of Mr. Chas. 
E. Shea, of Foot’s Cray, well known as the most 
scientific cultivator of the day, and also a very 
successful exhibitor. The first article treats 
upon the “Japanese Chrysanthemum for 
Exhibition,” giving the full details of culture 
from the time of inserting the cuttings until the 
perfect bloom is produced. One of the most 
important features of this work is a tabulated 
list of varieties, with the dates best suited 
for the various repottings, and the best date to 
secure the buds. In addition, the peculiarities 
of each kind is mentioned under the heading of 
“ Remarks. ” M r. Shea also cont ributes an inter¬ 
esting article on “ Raising English Seedlings.” 
The very excellent results produced by the writer, 
as proved by many of his varieties already in 
commerce, should be sufficient, to enhance the 
value of the treatment prescribed. A “ Selection 
of Varieties for Exhibition” up-to-date is in¬ 
cluded, and should be of great assistance to those 
who are in doubt as to the best kinds to culti¬ 
vate. Mr. H. Shoesmith, the well-known 
Incurved Chrysanthemum grower, contributes 
* special and somewhat full treatise on his 
favourite subject, for which he is famed—viz., 
fhe “ Incurved Chrysanthemum,” and this must 
livery helpful to those who have a difficulty 
with this class of flower. Mr. .Tames Brooks, 
Highgate, tells his readers “ How to Grow 
j- ar ge Specimen Plants.” This is a very novel 
feature in the “Guide,” and will be of con¬ 
siderable service to those anxious to excel in 
this direction. At the beginning of the book a 
Election of eight well executed photographs, 
carefully reproduced, are inserted and illustrate 
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the following sterling kinds: Hairy Wonder, 
Duchess of York, Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. 
Chas. E. Shea, C. H. Curtis, Rider Haggard, 
Madame Paul Lacroix, and Mrs. W. H. f,ocs. 
Embodied in the “ Guide ” is a catalogue of all 
the best kinds, each section being properly repre- 1 
sented. Cultural notes appear against the 
majority of these names, telling the size of pot 
required, time to secure the bud, etc., etc. The 
book is one of the most useful and reliable of 
the kind published. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIPS IN SMALL GARDENS. 

This Turnip is often badly grown, the seed 
being sown in too large quantities, and in small 
gardens the amateur does not always get the 
best kinds. Turnips, to be appreciated when 
cooked, must be quickly grown, the ground well 
worked and manured, and the soil at sowing 
time in a friable condition. If the soil be lumpy, 
the roots become of a bad shape, and the seed is 
longer, in germinating, in dry seasons readily 
falling a prey to insect pests, the Turnip fly 
being most destructive. On the ot her hand, in 
poor soils the seedlings are too long in forming 
their bulbous roots, grow tough, and are so 
badly flavoured that they are not fit to eat. It 
is, therefore, a loss of time and seed to grow’ 
them if proper nieaDs are not taken to get the 
best results. The advantage of sowing in small 



the Bhow-boards. It rarely misses ttu **ard 
when grown quickly in good land. This is the 
root one can strongly advise for all early crops 
for summer use. 1 usually sow seed of it from 
March to June, sow’ing once a month in small 
quantities. By this means there is never any 
want of nice sized, tender roots. This variety 
follow's the Milan, and it keeps much better 
than the earliest kind named above, and can 
certainly be described as the best variety for 
small gardens if only summer roots are wanted. 

For latesummeruse Veitch’s Red Globe isoneof 
the finest types, of splendid quality, and remains 
tender a long time in the soil. It is splendid 
for autumn sowing, and those w’ho have heavy 
or unsuitable soil may w’ith confidence sow it in 
the summer, as it will not bolt or run to seed 
like early white kinds. For standing in the soil 
during the winter the Golden Ball is very suit¬ 
able, and though many object to yellow fleshed 
Turnips, the flavour is equal to the white kinds 
named above. Not only are they good for 
winter supplier, but for the green tops in the 
early spring months, w hen green vegetables are 
scarce. I also named Chirk Castle Black Stone, 
a variety with a black skin but white flesh, and 
an excellent keeper. 

A few words as to culture will suffice. From 
early March to July I advise sowing a small 
quantity of seed monthly, and in August a 
larger sowing for autumn and winter supplies or 
storage. At the end of that month sow a hardy 
kind to stand the winter in the open. Turnips 
w'inter better when not too large, and to pre¬ 
vent attacks of the 
fly apply soot freely 
wheu the tops are 
moist, ' also scatter 
wood-ashes liberally 
over the soil if they 
can be obtained. 
Failing this, give a 
dressing of lime. 

W. S. 


Turnip Snowball. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Mayle, 
Parliament-street, Derby. 


quantities is that there is no old, tough roots, j 
which often give these roots a bad name, I 
quick growth signifying good flavour, and as 
we have a good selection of varieties there is no 
difficulty in having sound roots all the year 
round. The s-mall grower may not have means 
to store roots ; but, on the other hand, we have 
some veiy hardy varieties, and in ordinary 
winter they remain sound a long time. If only a 
few arc wanted I must give the first place to the 
one illustrated—Snowball. This is the best all¬ 
round Turnip grown. It may* not be generally 
known that the Globe section are not the 
earliest, those which may be termed a flattened 
Globe or Strapleaf being in use few days before 
the round deeper kinds. The red top and yellow 
fleshed roots are the latest or best keepers, not 
omitting the Chirk Castle, one of the hardiest 
grown. These last named are invaluable for 
cold districts, clayey soil, or poor land, and keep¬ 
ing. I now come to varieties, and in a limited 
selection cannot omit Early Milan, which is of 
great merit, as it rarely fails to bulb in poor soils, 
and is the earliest variety I have grown. Seed 
sown in March results in bulbs fit for use early 
in May. It is not a keeping variety, so it is 
useless to sow it in quantity ; but it is earlier 
than the one illustrated, and of excellent 
quality. To succeed this there is none to equal 
Snowball, and the illustration show s that it is 
one of the best-looking roots growm, of perfect 
shape, short top, and delicate in flavour. It is 
often known under the name of Early Snowball, 
and is most grow’n by those w ho exhibit vege¬ 
tables, as its shape and solid flesh tell well on 


Tomato crops. 

—I have seen a state¬ 
ment in “ Cassell’s 
Popular Gardening ” 
that 20 lb. of fruit can 
l>e obtained from one 
plant of Tomato, and 
have also heard that 
market growers round 
London produce this 
quantity quite regu¬ 
larly. Can you inform 
me how this is done, 
their mode of culture, 
structure of houses, 
and heating of same ? 
Could a visit be paid 
to such a place, when 
the plants are at their best? About here 8 lb. 
or 3£ lb. is considered a fair average crop per 
plant.— Iokorant. 

It is quite possible to obtain an average 
of 20 lb. to 25 lb. of fruit apiece from Tomatos 
w’hen grown on the single-stem system and w’ell 
treated ; in fact, we know several growers who 
do this quite regularly’. Of course, the seed 
must be sowm early in /January, or preferably 
the previous autumn, so that sturdy, forward 
plants may be planted out in March or April, 
and these will commence fruiting in May, or 
possibly earlier. As a rule, such heavy crops 
are grown in rather low’, light span-roofed 
houses, in an open situation. A great depth of 
soil is not necessary’, one or two pecks of soil 
per plant being quite sufficient ; but the vigour 
of the plant is maintained by the frequent 
application of liquid-manure and rich surface- 
dressings. The growth is trained near the 
glas9, and all lateral growths vigorously re¬ 
moved, free ventilation being also given in inild 
weather. Too much fire-heat is a mistake, but 
during the early stages Tomatos enjoy a genial 
temperature of about 60 degs., and in wet or 
dull weather a little warmth is extremely 
useful. 

Dividing Seakale-roots.— When may I 
divide my Seakale-roots, and, if divided and 
planted soon, may I force them next November ? 
-E. P. W. 

%* You can divide your roots early in April, 
but it is not the best system. The best forcing 
roots are secured from strong root-cuttings. If 
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possible, dry your old roots up at once, cut all 
the side roots away, and force the old ones, but 
save all the strong pieces of root cut from the 
old plants. These should be cut into lengths— 
say, 6 inches long—cutting the bottom portion 
of the cutting in a sloping direction and the top 
or crown straight. Tie in bundles of twenty - 
five each, lay them in soil for a few weeks 
till planting-time. Plant in double dug land, 
heavily manured, at a distance of 2 feet apart 
always, and during the growth in summer teed 
with such aids as soot, guano, or fish-manure in 
showery weather. Restrict to the strongest 
crown when the tops shoot, and in planting 
draw drills, placing the cutting firmly in the 
drill. The above system is far better than 
division of the old roots, and is now much 
practised for forcing; but you must plant in an 
open position, say last week in March or early 
in April. Keep clear of weeds to ensure a rapid, 
strong growth. 

Mint diseased (A Ten Years' Subscriber). 
—Your Mint suffers from drought during the 
summer, and probably the roots are much ex¬ 
hausted, having been a long time in one place, 
and got all the nourishment possible from the 
soil, whilst red-spider is possibly troublesome in 
the summer. We would advise you to dig up a 
good portion and replant in deeply dug land, 
with plenty of decayed manure. In planting 
it is not necessary to plant all old roots, but 
pieces about 6 inches long and a Bhoot 
attached, planting firmly in good soil and 
watering freely in dry weather. Your dress¬ 
ing of lime and soot will not have the 
desired effect, as this plant is a gross feeder 
and requires.ample food. Market-gardeners 
get good results bv planting yearly, but they 
manure heavily. We make a bed every two 
years, and always cover the beds not made 
with a good thickness of decayed manure in the 
autumn. This is washed in by winter rains, 
and the produce is much finer. Liquid-manure 
applied in the growing season is excellent, and 
should prevent the attacks by fly or red-spider. 

Lettuce Early Paris Market {A Ten 
Years' Subscriber ).—I first got my stock from 
Paris direct, but of late years have got an equally 
fine strain from Messrs. Veitch, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, who also supply Veitch’s Golden Queen, 
and this latter I can strongly recommend, as it 
is a splendid amateur’s Lettuce. Seed sown 
now will make a good plant in ten weeks, and in 
a favourable spring turns in before one really 
expects it, and being a small, compact grower, 
takes up little room. The Early Paris Market Let¬ 
tuce is one of the best types of early Lettuce ever 
sent out, and you must nave had an inferior var¬ 
iety. Lettuces for seed should never be grown 
with others, and require much care, getting soon 
mixed. Give another order, but state you re¬ 
quire a true strain. This variety is a very com¬ 
pact grower, of delicate flavour, rapid growth, 
and grown in immense Quantities around Paris 
for the market. Doubtless it is the same as 
you mention as being imported just now.—W.S. 


Peas and Potatos (C. J. P. t AMjirth). 
—In answer to your first question, the manure 
you nune will do well for Peas if dug in at the 
time named before sowing, but we will give you 
an improved method of culture with such 
manure, and the Peas will benefit by it. Get 
out vour drills, or trenches, with a spade 
6 inches to 9 inches deep, the latter being best; 
but much depends upon the quantity of manure 
you can spare. After placing your soil on each 
side of the drill, put 4 inches to 6 inches of your 
old manure in the trench, and then tread firmly. 
Cover with 3 inches of the soil taken out, and 
make firm. On this sow the Peas, and merely 
cover the drills, leaving an inch or two lower 
than the surrounding ground after the rake is 
passed over the surface. By this plan your Peas 
will get all the benefit of the manure, and do well 
in dry seasons. Potatos for early produce are much 
better when got from whole seed if not too 
large. When cut, the cut portion should be 
well healed over and dry before planting. We 
always prefer a medium-size set, and in pre¬ 
ference to cutting, if at all large, rub or cutout 
all but one or two eyes. This gives a strong 
leading top-growth. Cut seed freshly cut and 
planted in cold, or heavy soil at times decays. 
Vou should lose no time in pruning the Peach- 
trees, as they are commencing to start under 
glass. Do not prune too hard at this date, but 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

2080.— Decorative plants for a room 
With gas. —Palms are amongst the beet gas- 
resisting plants, but this is a dangerous time of 
year to remove these from a heated greenhouse 
into the draughts and dry air of a room. A 
little later, when frosts are things of the past, 
any of the following kinds of Palm will be found 
useful, if bought in a well-established state, 
and they will accommodate themselves to their 
quarters during the summer. Seaforthia ele- 
g ang is a very graceful Palm ; Latania borbonica, 
a handsome Fan Palm ; Phcenix dactylifera (the 
Date Palm), Corypha australis (the Cabbage 
Palm), Chamrcrops elata and Cham&rops 
humilis are Fan Palms, and Cocos Weddelliana, 
with Kentia australis and Kentia Belmoreana, 
are all good room Palms, needing but little sun¬ 
shine. Grevillea robusta (the Australian Silky 
Oak) is a very elegant Fern-like plant for a 
room with a little gas, and Ficus elastica (the 
India-rubber-tree) will stand as much gas as 
anything if the broad leaves are kept well 
washed. Aspidistra lurida variegata (the 
Parlour Palm) (so called, though not a Palm at 
all), is very hardy in this way, living for years 
in a sitting-room with very little attention, 
except watering and washing its leaves. All 
the broad-leaved plants which are kept in a room 
with gas should constantly be refreshed by the 
use of a bit of soft sponge on the leaves, both the 
surfaces being thoroughly cleansed with luke¬ 
warm water ; nut this is not so easily done with 
Ferns, except the Pterises. This family of 
Ferns contains several members which will live 
(though looking rather unhappy) in a room 
with gas. Pteris tremula, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata, with white striped leaves, P. serrulata 
cristata being amongst the best for this pur¬ 
pose. Asplenium bulbiferum bearing tiny 
plants on its fronds, is an interesting and 
hardy Fern, and Phlebodium aureum, a hand¬ 
some Golden Fern, is a good room plant. 
Lomaria gibba, a very distinct plant like a 
miniature Tree-Fern, has also been known to do 
well in a room when large and well established, 
but it is not one of the best gas-resisting 
Ferns. All Ferns, however, should be lifted out 
of the room, if possible, before the gas is lighted 
(as they will then grow more luxuriantly) put¬ 
ting them into a spare room or a bath room, 
without gas, where they can stand for the night 
on inverted saucers, placed in a tray of wet Moss, 
from which they will imbibe the refreshing 
moisture which their young fronds especially 
need to uncurl their delicate sprays. If allowed 
to stand over a tray of damp Moss from dark 
until noon the next day, they will reward their 
owner for his trouble by being really good 
specimens, and even Maiden-hairs (Adiantums), 
maybe grown successfully in this way, A. cunea- 
tum being one of the easiest to manage. Where 
gas is burned, ventilation must be thoroughly 
attended to, or the health of the house dwellers 
will suffer (as well as that of the plants) from 
its poisonous fumes. The smallest of openings 
at tdic top of the window will suffice in cold 
weather for the purpose of carrying off the 
carbonic acid which is thrown off in large quan¬ 
tities by gas, and if this little gap gives a corre¬ 
sponding slit between the panes of the upper 
and lower windows it will be more eftieacious in 
letting in fresh air at the samo time. Tho ex¬ 
treme dryness of the air where gas is used may 
be remedied by mulching tho plants with damp 
Moss.—I. L. R. 

A vase Of Tulips.— One of the prettiest 
arranged vases for tame decoration during the 
spring is that produced by a combination of 
White Tulips, flushed with a charming blush- 
pink colour. Each flower-stalk should be sup¬ 
ported by a stout wire. Arrange the blossoms 
alternately with the beautiful foliage of the 
Tulip, this being likewise wired. The heaviness, 
whatever little there is, is relieved by the bright 
green fronds of Asparagus plumosus. judiciously 
inserted here and there, so that a light artistic 
effect is produced. On no account should the 
blooms be crowded together, a dozen flowers, 
with a similar quantity of Tulip foliage, being 
quite enough to make a really handsome effect. 
— D. B. Crane. 

1902.— Asparagus Fern in a drawing¬ 
room. — I have grown Asparagus plumosuB 


nanus for two years, and just now my plants 
are close to the outer windows of the green¬ 
house, which are thick with frost crystals. The 
other night the temperature went down very low, 
but no one would wish to have healthier plants. 
I am convinced that this plant is not so tender 
as is generally supposed, and that anyone who 
has a well-ventilated sitting-roon without gas 
might succeed with it well. The first year I 
had my plant I kept it in a sitting-room that 
was never above 5fi degs., and I have now five 
large plants from it, besides others I have given 
away.— Salt. 


ROSES. 

Hybrid Sweet Brier Roeea.— “Post¬ 
man” asks my opinion of the Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Having seen these growing at Salisbury, 
and also exhibited quite a score of times, I can 
say that they really are an acquisition. He asks 
for the three best. Lady Penzance is a peculiar 
copper colour, with a bright yellow base to each 
petal. It is deliciously scented, and grows 
strong with a pendulous habit; consequently, 
I think this the best of the lot for the tall 
Briers he proposes working upon. The lovely 
deep rose of Amy Robsart would be my next 
choice, and the deep crimson of Meg Merrilies 
the third.' I almost fear to say how strong these 
Briers grow. Ten feet, 13 feet, and perhaps 
more feet high. For freedom they cannot be 
beaten. Then the perfume, both of flower and 
foliage, is beyond compare. Asa rule, I should 
say they are seen to best advantage as dwarfs 
or bushes—this seems an inappropriate descrip¬ 
tion, because they almost attain to the 
dimensions of trees—on a lawn or among some 
strong-growing flowering shrubs. They are 
wonderfully hardy, as tne late frost has not 
affected my plants or buds in a dormant con¬ 
dition, whereas there is sad havoc amoDg all 
others upon the same quarter. “ Postman’s ” 
Gloire de Dijon may be worn out, or it may be 
he has pruned it too hard. Roses never need 
root pruning in my estimation, but when trans¬ 
planting we may cut oft’ bruised roots cleanly. 
Cut out the frosted wood, and feed it well during 
the coming spring and summer. If still it does 
not prosper, cut it out, plant a young one next 
autumn, after stirring up and enriching the 
ground deeply.—P. U. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

Crystal Palace. — The shows of flowers, 
plants, and fruit during 1895 will be as follows : 
Spring Exhibition of Plants, Flowers, &c., 
Saturday, March 16th; the National Rose 
Society’s Grand Exhibition of Roses, and the 
London Pansy and Violet Society’s Show, 
Saturday, July 6th; the National Carnation 
and Picotee Society’s Show, Wednesday, July 
24th ; the National Co-operative Flower, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Show, August 17th or 24th ; the 
National Dahlia Society’s Grand Show, Friday 
and Saturday, September 0th and 7th ; the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Exhibition 
of British-Grown Fruit, September 20'.h. 27th, 
and 28th; Grand Chrysanthemum Exhibition, 
Friday and Saturday, November 1st and 2nd. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. —The 
annual meeting of this society was held at An- 
derton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, E.C., on Monday, 
Feb. 23th. Mr. Chas. E. Shea, of Foot’s Cray, 
occupied the chair. A largo number of members 
wore in attendance, and fully entered into the 
important business on hand. The chairman, in 
submitting the report and financial statement 
to the meeting, congratulated the society upon 
the favourable state of its affairs. He was 
pleased to notice during the year just ended 
that eleven fellows and one hundred and thirty 
ordinary members had been elected, and the 
unusually large number of nineteen societies had 
been received into affiliation. This must be 
considered very gratifying during a year of 
great financial depression and bad business. 
The chairman also referred to the .welcome 
addition of a “ Chrysanthemum Year Book,” 
issued by the society, which would do so much 
to sustain the interest in the Chrysanthemum. 
In this case, as in that of the new supplemental 
catalogue, the additional direction was placed 
in the hands of Mr. C. Harman Payne. The 
committee harp, arranged .^o- hold three exhibi- 
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tions daring 1895, in the months of October, 
November, and December. They have also 
arranged to give twenty pounds in prizes for 
early Chrysanthemums at the Dahlia show held 
by the Royal Aauarium Company in September 
next, and in addition have promised to supple¬ 
ment the ptize list for Dahlias by ten pounds. 
The financial statement shows an increase from 
members’ subscriptions of about twenty pounds. 
After meeting all liabilities they were able to 
carry forward a balance of £29 10s. 2d. Sir 
£dwin Sanders was re-elected president for the 
year; Mr. J. R. Starling likewise treasurer. 
For the position of chairman of committee Mr. 
Brian Wynne was unanimously elected, and Mr. 
T. W. Sanders was also elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Richard Dean as secretary, and Mr. C. 
Harman Payne as honorary foreign correspond¬ 
ing secretary were unanimously re-elected. The 
auditors (Messrs. T. C. Ward and C. J. Ingram) 
were appointed, and the committee again 
elected. Several alterations in the rules of the 
society were discussed, and in almost every 
instance were confirmed. 


Lectures on Horticulture. — Our 
readers in Ayrshire will be pleased to learn that 
the Ayrshire Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Association have made arrangements for a 
series of lectures on the above subject, to be 
delivered in the Garrick Street Hall, Ayr, at an 
early date. The association is enabled to provide 
these lectures through the liberality of the 
County Council in voting it a grant of £10, this 
being the second time the grant has been given ; 
and no doubt if the lectures are well attended 
the grant will be continued and probably 
increased. The lecturers engaged are Mr. M. 
Temple, Catron Gardens, Falkirk, and Mr. 
Wm. Williamson, Tarvit Gardens, Cupar'Fife. 
The subjects are “ Vegetables” and “Hardy 
Flowers ” by Mr. Temple, and “ Hardy Fruit ” 
and “ Pot Plants ” by Mr. Williamson. 


RUL1DS FOR CORRESPONDENT S 

_ Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the-paper only, ana addressed to the Editor 0/ 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmshfr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used ifi 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
*» mind that, as Gardening has to be send to press some 
lime in advance of date, they cannot aheays be replied to 
*» the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
Communication. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansicers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 

3&—Lantan&s.—Whatare Lan tanas? And what tem¬ 
perature do they require in order to succeed ?— Mignon. 

37. —Dyeing shrub branches.— Will you kindly 
taH me how the Barberry and Chestnut branches sold in 
thf streets of London are dyed the colour of Copper Beech ? 
1 have tried various ways without success.— An Old 
Reader of Gardening. 

38. —Best “ Geraniums " for a greenhouse.— 
Will you or some of your readers kindly give the names of 
what they consider the best “Geraniums” for a small 
Kfeeahouse, only heated In winter with an oil-stove? 1 
should like about a dozen different plants.—J. D. 

39 —Button hole flowers.— What can I plant now 
b es id es Roses to furnish button-hole flowers ? My green¬ 
house can be kept to a night temperature of 40 degs. or 
46 degs. in severe weather, such as we have had. feup- 
n*we it will be higher when milder nights come?— 
Mignon. 

40.— Flowers for a porch.— I have just had a 
porch erected, much like a small conservatory, facing west, 
and 1 want to make it as pretty as I can with plants. Will 
someone tell me what I could grow there, and when it 
WOId be safe to put them there, as there is no heat and I 
only Ret the afternoon sun ? Could I grow a Climbing 
Bose? But I couldn’t plant it in the ground. Would it 
do in a large pot or tub ?— Mayfield. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
bvl readers are invited to give further answers 
thoyld they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

it be ang 


41.—Seakale roots (C. RJ—These will not be an; 
the worse, especially if the jbotr have been covered wit! 
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straw or Moos, Just to keep them moist and prevent their 
shrivelling, which would hardly take place at this time of 
the year. 

42. —Aspidistra lurlda (Stroud). — Sponge the 
leaves with a solution of Tobacco-water and soft-soap, and 
keep a sharp lookout for insect pests, which have evidently 
eaten parts of the leaf. Be certain the plant has not 
suffered from frost, nor has had too much moisture at the 
root. 

43. —A sunny border (C. B.).—ll vegetables are 
preferred an early crop of Peas or Broad Beans might be 
grown and removed m time for the Celery. Salad ing, 
such os early Lettuce, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress 
would all succeed admirably and be off in time for the 
Celery. There would hardly be time to grow flowers of 
any kind to b« cleared off in time for the Celery crop, 
except perhaps Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, or Antirrhinums. These would have to be pre¬ 
pared elsewhere, and planted on the border directly it 
becomes vacant. 

44. — House for raising: seeds, dfcc. (C. B.y— No 
trouble should be experienced in raising seeds and plants 
in a house with an oil-stove. ' The main point is to cover 
the pots or pans in which the seed is sown with a square 
of glass, covering that also with damp Moss, the object 
being tc prevent the soil drying quickly by the presence of 
air and sunshine. A night temperature of 65 degs. would 
sufliee with a corresponding rise of 10 degs. by day with 
the aid of sun-heat. If the propagator or the cold frame, 
if the latter is a small one, could! be placed in the house so 
much the better. All the plants you mention can be 
readily raised from seed. 

45. —Brussels Sprouts (V. T. F.).— To produce a 
good crop of Brussels Sprouts, which is the vegetable 
doubtless you require, you must make your ground good, 
as no matter what variety you use you cannot expect 
good results from poor brashey land. Deep cultivation, 
plenty of manure, and good plants at planting time, are 
the chief points in culture. To get large Sprouts and 
plants of good length it is necessary to sow early. Many 
good growers sow seed in frames, pricking off the seed¬ 
lings into rich ground, and then lift with a ball. They are 
planted in rows 3 feet apart each way. In your land this 
would be too much room, unless you manured heavily. 
Large growing varieties are the Aigburth, Exhibition, 
and the Wroxton. 

46. —White thrips on Chrysanthemums.— 

What is the best and safest receipt for destroy ing white 
thrips on Chrysanthemum shoots?—A. J. C. 

_* Dissolve Tobacco-paper and soft-soap in hot water 
at the rate of 2 lb. of each to 50 gallons of water, syringing 
the affected parts with it occasionally. 

47. — Potato for forcing:.— What is the name of a 
good Potato for forcing in pots in a greenhouse ?~C. B. S. 

There are several good early Potatos suitable, but 
none superior, for pot culture certainly, than Victor 
(Sharpe’s) and the true old Ashleaf Kidney. 

48. -Cutting:down Rhododendrons.—I should 
be obliged if you could inform me which is the proper 
time for cutting down Rhododendrons which have been 
much injured by the severe winter? 

*** Ton can cut them down now. 

49. —Heaths for edging.—Please tell me if Erica 
carnea makes a good edging ?—R. 

„ This is a delightful edging plant in a peaty soil. 
The white variety is just as free as the tync. It is straw/e 
that in spite of the many fine edging plants we have 
formal tiles and similar abominations should still be 
tolerated. 

so.— Bones for Chrysanthemums.— I should 
like to know whioh is the best—bone-meal or half-inch 
bones—for mixing with the soil'for the Anal potting of 
Chrysanthemums ? I am inclined to think half-inch bones 
is best for this purpose.— Vkn us. 

„ You are wrong. Mix a dash of bone-meal with the 
compost, and (if you like ) place a handful of half-inch 
bones over the drainage in each pot. Take care, however, 
that these are quite sweet. If doubtful, clean them slightly 
first. 

51 . —Plants for unheated greenhouse.— 

Would you kindly inform me what plants and scoria I 
could grow in my greenhouse? It is without heating 
apparatus. I have just taken this house, and a nice sized 
greenhouse is in the garden, the sun always shining on 
them. I have no knowledge of gardening.—F erndalb. 

_ You could raise a lot of half-hardy annuals in the 
greenhouse, as China Asters, Mocks, Ac., things which 
will not succeed in the open. Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
Ferns, Cytisus racemosus, Myrtle, Aralia Sieboldi, Mard- 
chal Niel Rose, Tuberous Begonias , Fuchsias, and Musk 
could be grown. In the summer have a tiffany blind, or 
some such prepara tion as Summer Cloud on the glass. 

52. — O&lllopsls for cutting.— Are the following 
Calliopsis profitable to grow for cutting? If not, kindlv 
name those that are and oblige. Calliopsie nan a, C. 
bicolor marmorata, C. b. nana purpurea, O. Drummondi, 
C. bicolor speciosa, C. 0 . atrosanguinea, C. bicolor.— Isaac 
House. 

Yes, all the varieties mentioned may be grown for 
cut flowers ; but the best are C. Drummondi, C. ooronata, 
and C. tinctoria. 

63.-The best Rhubirb.—I have tried a lot of 
Rhubarbs, but they are all of the big-stalked coarse kind. 
Can you recommend me one of good flavour not so 
coarse?—R. 

Rhubarb Hawke’s Champagne is the best. It is 
worth extended cultivation on account of its superiority 
over older kinds, and is specially valuable for preserving ; 
indeed, it is so much superior that none other is in 
reguest where this is grown. For early forcing it is one 
oj the best, being only a little behind what may be termed 
the first ear lies. The stalks are red all through, so that 
when cooked it preserves its bright pink colour, and is of a 
brisk flavour. This variety is one of the best for the open 
ground, as being a late grower it may be had in season for 
a long time, and does not run to seed so much as the early 
varieties. It is of vigorous growth, and the stalks are very 
solid and heavy. 


54.— The Netted Iris.—Is the variety of Iris reticu¬ 
lata called cyanea worth growing?—I ris. 

*** This variety is even prettier than the type, the 
flowers brighter in colour and with the same rich fragrance. 
It is an introduction from Central Asia , and the gem of 
the early-blooming bulbous Irises. The fimrers are bright 
Hue, the lip, so to my, of the fall of a deeper shade and 
reticulated with white at the base, the central yellow strijw. 
adding to its beauty. This is the best of all the forms of 
the Netted Iris, being so free, robust, and fragrant. 

65. — The Scotch Daffodil.— When does this variety 
flower?—R. 

* # * This always follows the Tenby, the earliest of all 
Daffodils, and sold largely in the London markets. The 
Tenby is dicarf, sturdy, and thefioicers rich in colour, but 
those of the Scotch Daffodil are soft and delicate, with 
primrose perianth and a neat frilled yellow trumpet. It 
is generally a month in advance of our native Daffodil of 
the south of England, which is remarkable if thexj are only 
forms of one species. It is admirable for naturalising. 

66. — Forsythla suspensa.— Can you tell mo 
whether this is a good spring-flowering shrub? It was 
recommended to me recently as a good thing to give colour 
to the garden in spring.—W. B. 

*** Fss, this will suit you well, we should think. It is 
quite self-supporting, and its habit is exceedingly graceful, 
the older branches drooping prettily, and the strong young 
shoots of last year standing boldly erect. Every bush xs 
smothered with a perfect sheet of soft yellow buds and 
blooms in spring. It is an admirable thing for cutting, 
and being so free and vigorous in growth it is no sacrifice 
to cut long shoots that will stand in large vases and open 
every bud they have upon them. Its value for cutting is 
great, but its beauty as an (pen-air shrub, flowering in the 
earliest days of spring, is certainly under-rated, or prob¬ 
ably has never been thought of. 

57.— Treatment of frozen plants.— During the 
late severe froet the Are in my greenhouse accidentally 
went out one night, the consequence being that the leaves 
are falling off my “ Geraniums ” and Fuchsias. Would you 
kindly tell me the best treatment to remedy the above ?— 
Barrhead. 

%* The proper course to adopt would have been to 
syringe the plants well overhead with nearly ice-cold water 
as soon as they were, seen to have been frozen, shading them 
from sun or strong light, and gradually increasing the 
temperature. All that can be done now is to keep the 
plants fairly dry at (he root, with a nice genial tcmjwra- 
tare of 55 degs. to 00 degs., and a moderate amount of 
atmospheric moisture on all fine days. Unless severely 
frozen most of them trill jtrobdbly break again. 

68 — Propagating Vinos.— Would any reader of 
GARDF,Nixa Illustrated tell me bow to prepare Vine eyes 
for propagating ? How much wood should be left to each 
eye 7 Any information will greatly oblige.— Vinkry. 

* ,* Cut the eyes just as they arc beginning to start, with 
1\ inches to 2 inches of mod to each, say a full inch Mow 
and rather less above the eye. or bud. insert them thickly 
in targe jtots, jtans, or boxes, of sandy soil, so that each rye 
shall be just ervered, but not buried to any depth, and 
plunge in a brisk hot-bed, keeping moist and potting the 
young plants off singly when rooted and growing. 

59. -Cutting down a Heliotrope.- Please tell 
me in your next issue of Gardening if I may cut down a 
Heliotrope which has outgrown itself ? It is in a Fernery 
(planted) at 42 degs. If cut down it will be to the bare 
wood.— One ok your First Subscribers. 

Yes, the plant may be safely cut down as low as may 
be necessan/ at any time durimj the. next month or so. Let. 
it go nearly dry at the root before heading it back, and 
keep it so until the young shoots are an inch or so in 
length, but syringe over it frequently on bright days. If 
healthy the plant will break again all right. 

60. —Donble-floyrered Arums.— This year some 
of my Arum Lilies are bearing a kind of double bloom— 
two perfect blooms on one stem, one within the other. 

I have never known this happen before, nor have several 
friends to whom I have mentioned it. I have treated the 
plants as in former yeare, feeding them well with liquid- 
manure. Can any of your readers tell me if this Is an 
unusual occurrence ?—G. A. 

No; it. is not unusual for Arum Lilies to give 
double blossoms. It is simply a freak of Nature, ami 
may occur again upon the same plant. It shouts, too, tha t 
the treatment the plants received icas good. 


TO OORRBSPONDJSNTP. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert query s 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. II. C.— Neotinca Intacta is better known as Aceras 
Intacta or A. secundiflora. It ia a common Orchid in »he 
South of Europe, and is found wild in the South 

of Ireland.- Amateur .—The plant is Begonia sem- 

perflorens, a really good winter - flowering variety, 
easily propagated by division or by cuttings taken off 
3 inches long, inserted in sandy soil, placed under a bell- 
glass or handlight in a shady part of a warm house. 
Pinch the point out of the shoot when 4 inches high to 
induce other growths to push. A compost of equal parts 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould will grow this Begonia well in 
a temperature of 50 degs, by night, and 60 degs. by day, 

without any artificial heat during the Bummer- X. B. 

—No. 1 is a variety of Abutilon, and requires ordinary 
cool greenhouse culture ; soil, good loam, with a fourth 
of leaf-mould, or very old hot-bed manure, and some sand. 
Being a strong-rooting subject, it likes a good-sized pot, 
with free drainage, and plenty of water while in growth. 
No. 2 is Sparmannia africana; needs similar soil and treat¬ 
ment, and blooms in winter. Like the last, it should be 
repotted in the spring. No. 3 is apparently a leaf of Hoya 
carnoea, though we caunot name positively from leaves 
only. Thrives in a light compost of loam, sand, peat, 
leaf-mould, fee., and should be kept dry and cool in winter. 

- A. T. It —We have lately replied to several queries 

about the leaves of Mardchal Niel Roses falling. It may 
be due to too much heat, and certainly the gas, or the 
tree may be dry at the roots. Keep the plant quiet, moist 
at the root, and syringe gently, everythirg to Induce a 
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sturdy growth.— >-Q.— Ellwanger’s “ The Rose ” (Heine- 
mann, London) will suit you, we think. We know of no 

book that deals exclusively with Roses under glass.- 

R. Cobbett.— No; Pratia angulata is not the same as P. 
repens. The former, perhaps, is better known as Lobelia 
littoralis. We have seen the plant in the nurseries about 

London.- Penzance .—It depends upon circumstances. 

You must syringe freely until the flowers are set, and keep 
the soil In the borders moist. Dry ness at the roots means 
ruin. You should carefully read the “ Garden Work’’for 

the week.- Dorset.— You cannot do better than have the 

shilling book by Molyneux, to be obtained at 171, Fleet- 
street, London. We would advise you to pick off the 
the flower buds of your Pelargoniums now to induce a finer 
and stronger display later. Pinch back, too, straggling 

shoots.- Mvjnon .—There is a gum sold by florists which 

will keep the petals of the Pelargoniums from falling off 

- Lady Gardener .—You say nothing of the soil of the 

garden. If the soil is very heavy, ashes and road scrap¬ 
ings or any light material will be of decided assistance. If 
poor, then well-decayed manure may be dug in. “ Burrs,” 
of course will do for an edging, but we would rather have 
some soft stone with such things as Sedums and Mossy 
Saxifrage to creep over them. 

Replies next week to Mac, Bluebird, Dorset, A 
Subscriber, A. Taylor, Croton 


NAMDS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— T. Dalliny. Cuculigo recur* 

vata.-.4. Nicolans.—l, Begonia Dregei; 2, Lophosper- 

mum scandens. The flower of the Dendrobium represents 
a very good variety, but not important. The Cinerarias 

are good, but not unusual.-£f. Whitmore.— Evidently, 

though the specimen was very small, Nephrolepis 
exaltata. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot troubled with parasites — 

Will anyone tell me what to do for a Parrot 
which is constantly scratching and pecking 
itself, and appears to have small white insects ? 
It is otherwise a healthy bird, and is in good 
plumage.—H. M. B. 

%• As a first precaution the bird should be 
removed to a fresh cage, and the old cage tho¬ 
roughly washed with boiling water, and well 
scrubbed with strong soda and soap, and then 
rinsed with clean fresh water. It may then be 
put out-of-doors for a time to dry and air, and 
when thoroughly dry every crack and crevice 
should be painted with paraffin-oil. On this 
being repeated two or three times the insects 
will disappear as far as the cage is concerned. 
Then as to the bird. If it be touched here and 
there with a camel-hair paint-brush dipped in 
paraffin, putting it between the feathers under 
the wings, and round the neck, and this be 
repeated two or three times with an interval of 
a few days between each application, the in¬ 
sects will soon be completely destroyed, and this 
without hurting the bird in any way. Paraffin- 
oil is very penetrating, and is most useful as a 
destroyer of insect life. It is worth taking a 
little trouble to keep birds and cages free from 
parasites, for they cause muoh irritation and 
Buffering to birds infested with them. 

WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 
The Editor of the Garden offers the following 
prizes : 

The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
tilings to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land¬ 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground piotures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water¬ 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi¬ 
cial. Wild gardening effects in spring— i.e ., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses orin rooms. 

Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
Jeave full freedom who compete to 
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select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows : 1st prize, .£10 10*. ; 
2nd, £5 5«. ; 3rd, £3 3s., for the best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 


What to Avoid. 

Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots , 
rakes , hoes, rollers, and other imjilements, iron 
railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind , 
labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and, ali like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the suliject taken , and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 

Rules. 

First.— The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumeniscd paper. 

(Second.—T he name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white backs, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. 

Third. —All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked “ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 


rPHE FAMOUS GIANT ST. BRIGID’8 ANE- 

•I* MONKS, immense double blooms, in brilliant mmI 
infinitely varied colours, 2), Is. 91. ; 50, 3 b. 6d. — J. 
CORN III LL. Byrtect, Surrev. 


ALAN I’ French TKlMARDEAU PANSIES, 

'J immense blooms. biggest of all Pansies, strong plants, 
"" la. fid.— J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, J-iurruy. 

T7I0LE1 1 WELLSIANA, the earliest, largest, 

V and sweetest of Violets, very vigorous, thoroughly 
hardy, 4, lsjSd — J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surre y._ 

dare Everlasting pea (Lathyrus 

X\i Drummondi), carmino-scirlet, lasts 3 months in bloom, 
very tine thing, Is. 31. Pink Everlasting .Pea, strong roots, 

3, Is. 31.—-I .CORN HILL, By fleet._ 

JAPAN ANEMONE, grand for late 

summer and ur to November: wonderfully showy, floe 
for cutting, 4, Is. 6d. ; good ro »t« —.J. CORN HI LL. Byfleet. 

PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, give^quan^ 

■L tity of bloom when oth»rthings are past: latge-flowered, 

4, ls.3d,:smaLl-flowered,8ani-» nrice.—J CORN HILL, Byfleet. 

T ARGE HARDY MARGUERITE (Pyreth- 

-Ll rum uliginosum), finest of white flowers for autumn, 
really indispensable. 4, la. fid —J. CORNHILL. Byfleet. 


R E .u, 


H YBRID COLUMBINES.—These are remark¬ 
ably vigorous, very floriferoua, lovely tu form and colour, 
20, la. 9d.-J. CORNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 


B right-coloured primroses, Dean’s 

splendid strain ; good blooming plants, 20, Is. 9d. 
Perennial Iceland Poppies, yellow and scarlet, 20, Is. 3d.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byllect, Surrey. 

T ARGE QUANTITY of TOBACCO-PAPER 

■Ll for HALE for Fumigating purposes. - Apply, WM. 
CLARK & SON, Tobacco M inufoeturers, 3 7, Counis-street, 

Liverpool 


C ucumber (Telegraph), 30 seeds, ed. ; phi. 

Is. fid. Rochford, new grand variety, 12 aeeda, fid. : 25 
la.—T. EDNEY. Nurseries. Basingstoke. 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS (Laxron’sScarlet 

Q Queen), 3s. 6d. per 100.—D. GILBERT, Thompsons 


Library, Aehfor d, K ent. 


QCARLET CLEMATIS, very free flowering, 

O quite hardy. 2, Is. 2d ; Ampelopsia Veitchi, tine strong 
jdants. 4, Is. 3d. : Bignonia radicane, 4, Is. 2d., all free. - 


iENRY & CO , Nr. Amersham. Bucks. 


A UTUMN STRUCK POLLOCKS, 2s. 6d. doz ; 

-tA Czar, la. 4d.: Vesuvius, white and pink. Is. 2d.; Raspail, 
Is 4d. ; Turtle s Surprise, gr.^at improvement on ttaspail, 2s. ; 
Whit« Abbey, finest, double white grown, 2s., all free.— 
HENRY A t’O , Nr Anier»hnm. Hue,**. _ 


OHOOTING TO LET over beautiful estate, 

O between eight and nine hundred acres, about half wood¬ 
land, lying well for pheasants. Very convenient Shootidg-box 
close to station on L. B. and S. C. Railway, 1J hours from 
London. Good stock of bird*.— For orders to view apply to— 
R.V.8., 63, T ipoln’a-inn-tieUls, London, W.C. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 

rpOMATO PLANTS.—All the new varieties : 

•I Market Favourite, Flying Dutchman, Challenger, 
Hutton's A1. Conference, new, Comet, Eclipse, Duke of York, 
Lorrillard, Prelude, Perfection. Empress, Hack wood Park, 
Trophy, Golden Queen, Early Ruby, Hathaway a Ksoelsi- r, 
kc., kc. All true to name, strong plants frpm single pots 
Is. fid. per do*., free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Strong, well-rooted Plants, frorrf Is. 3d. per do*., packing 
and carnage free. 

fjUCUMBER PLANTS. — True Rollisson’s 

V Telegraph, Tender and True, and Lookies’ Perfection. 
The best Cucumbers grown. Safely packed and sent free, la. 
each ; two for la. fid. Cash with orders. 

W. W. BROWN & CO., 

Florists & Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 


HIGH QUALITY-LOW PRICES. 

SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

Feb. 21, 95.—P. H., Eaq., Slamannan. writes: "I took 

7 First Prizes with Fuchsias I bougot from you lost year." 

Feb. 25. 95.—Croft, near Leicester, T. O., E*q. writes: 

" The last 2 year* I have taken 2 First Prizes ami 2 Seconds 

with the Coleus I have had from you. They have been grand.” 

Early Chrysanthemums, best named sorts, to in¬ 
clude Straiiuneath, Mdme. Desgrange, Is. 3d. per doz. 

Double Yellow Tropmolums, is. 3d. doz. 

Coleus, line exhibition sorts, Is. 6d. doz. 

Fuchsias. —An unparalleled dozen for Is. 6d., to include 
Mr. Huggett, the petals of which are alternately red and 
white, Washington, Moleaworth, kc. 

Tree Carnations.— Winter-flowering: La Neige, Miss 
Joiiffe Improved, Winter Cheer, 6 for 2a. 6J. Forth© 
tin*'.<t Collection of new vitriolic.? see Price List. Uriah 
Pike, grand new deep crim.Hm, Is. 3d. each, 33. per pair. 

Scarlet Malmatson, Mdme. A. Warocque, 3 (oris. 3d 
Ridiculously cheap. 

Gloxinias.— Uetbersclt’s Hvbrida-fine one year coruis 
of this magnificent strain. 2s. fid. per doz. 

Our Price List of Specialities free on application. 

Amove Free for Gash. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


on non TUBEROUS BEGOxNTAS, single, 

^vj vvU all colours, fine one-year old tubera, better 
thin ever this season, will giv§ the utmost satisfaction, 2a. 
per doz. : 12«. fid. per 100. Double Begonias, fine one-year 
tubers, mixed colours, magnificent blooms, the admiration of 
ail who saw them last summer, 6 for 3*. 3d. ; fis. per doz. 
Exceptionally cheap. The Begonias we offer are all grown 
by ourselves, and are infinitely superior to the "‘cheap ' (?) 
foreign rubbish ofte.i offered at starvation prioea. Free for 
cash -CR A NE k OLAKKE, March, Cambs. _ 

TATORTH T1 each.—Amateur’s Garden Guide 

VV given with every order over la. fid., by sending this 


l*. 3d. 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS from prize 

V blooms, H pairs, la. 3d., free, named. __ 

cn nnjfjr CARNATION(S, 12 pairs, finest 

named cuttings. Is. 3d.; 12 seedlings, from 
doubl e flowers, la. 3 d. ; 2 5 fringed Pinks, la 3d 

in nnn HKUTZlAB, 2 large, Ip. 3d. ; 6 

-LUi V/ v /\J smaller, Is. 3d.; 6 flowering deciduous shrubs, 
la. 3d.; l Azalea, la. id. : 2> Giadioli Toe Bride, is. 3d. ; li 
prize Gladioli, La 3d. : 2 M ine. Pia nt.ie r Roses, la. *d._ 

OH nnn BULBS, Js. 1,000. Daffodils, Nar- 

flV/jUUU cissus, Snowdrop*. Irises. FO R.__ 

1 nh HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS, 

IvU 5s,many worth Is. e ach_F.O.R._ 

9 Anp BEGONIAS, exhibition varieties.— 

jvwv First size, 5 for 2s. 3d., named; second size, 5 
" “ * Beg onia seed, 100, 6d. : 1. 00J, 2 s , free. 


5 nnn GLOXINIAS, finest grown.—First 

jUV/U size, 5 for 2s. 3d.; second size, 5 for Is. 3d. 
Seed, 1 00, fid.: l.QQJ. 2 a 12 Primulas, Is. 3d., free ._ 

O EEDS for present sowing, 2d. pkt.; 12, Is. 6d„ 
C —Primula, Ciner., Calc, Begonia, Auricula, Stocks, 
Asters. Pansies, Cockscombs, Lobelia. Ricinus, PalmB. Ferns. 
25 pkt a. mixed flower seeds. Is 3d. : 40 Binailer, la 3d . free. 

AMATEURS COLLECTION BULBS HALF 

ZX PRICE.—500, 5a : 2)0, 2a. 9d. 12 Hyacinth*. 50 Tulips, 

100 Hnowdropi. 100 D Ufo lijs, 100 IriH. 100 Narcissus. &e„ Ac. 


TDOSES.—(Six beautiful Roses on own roots, 

-til In. ; 6 fine hybrids, 2*. fid. ; fi beautiful Teas, includ. 
M. Niel, 2«. fid. ; ri Mossos. 2a. fid. ; 6 climbers, la. fid.: 2 large 
Deutzias, Is. 3d.; fi small, la 31.; 6 flowering shrulw, Is. 3d. 
All free.-TURNER. THATTO HE ATH. ST . HELENS. 

OPEC IAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

O Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, fi Source d'Or Chrysanthemums. 
3 dbl. I vy Geraniums, 3 white Marguerites, 2s. fid , free.— 
A. TOM KIN. Flori st-. Sidcup, Kent. _ 

■STEW CARNATIONS.—F. C. C.’«, selected 

IN from his seedlings—viz. : Duke of York (8.B.), Bruce 
Findlay (O.B.), Thaddens (C.B ). Arline (P. and P.B.), Edith 
Annie (C.B.), and Magpie (P.F ), six of the beBt Carnations 
ever offered. One plant of each, 9s.. free for cosh. Seud for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom. Todmorden. Please mention this pape r._ 

T ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 

•Ll wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve conseeutive exhibitions i 1833 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat. Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6«- per doz.; 3s. 6d per half-doz., free for cash 
with order. Lists free on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom. Todmord en. P leas e mention tb iH paper._ 

pHKYSANTHEMUM, Mrs. Beale, the largest 
U white Japanese Chrysanthemum grown for Christmas 
blooming, strong rooted plants, 2s. doz.; cuttings half price ; 
fre e for cash.—VV. DQDGHUN. Florist. Tho rn gumb ald. Hull . 

QEND POST-CARD for FREE SAMPLE 
O CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS.-YOUNG k CO, 17, 
Whit© Lion-street, Islington, London. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

JANUARY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS (JAPANESE). 

The following, I think, is a valuable selection of 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums amongst the 
introductions of the last two or three years that 
can with proper management be depended upon 
to supply blooms for cutting until the end of 
January. As is well known, this is a period of 
the year when cut flowers are very scarce, and 
it will be well for the cultivator to be prepared 
beforehand with something that can be relied 
upon to keep up the requisite supply. 

Achilles.—A very large bold incurved- 
Japanese flower of a soft-shaded pink colour, 
changing to pearly-white. Height about 4 feet. 

Beauty of Castle Hill is one of the largest 
Japanese ever raised, in colour a rich golden - 
yellow, with a salmon-rose reverse, which, with 
a splendid vigorous habit, makes it a desirable 
variety. 

Charles Daniels. —A very large incurved- 
Japanese flower, with fine broad petals, bright 
orange-red with golden reverse, quite a new 
colour. A truly splendid variety, growing about 
5 feet. 

Coronet. —A rich golden orange variety, 
incurving to centre, while the outer petals are 
reflexed, of immense size, and perfectly globular 
form. 

Good Gracious is an introduction from Japan, 
of a delicate peach-pink colour. The petals are 
incurved, irregularly overlapping each other. 
Of all varieties introduced from Japan this is 
perhaps the most remarkable for form, size, and 
colour. 

H. L. Sunderbruch is a grand variety of 
robust, compact growth, making a fine plant for 
any purpose; the blooms are yellow, of large 
size, quite full to the centre, with wide petals, 
irregular iu form, giving it a most graceful 
appearance. 

Kate Mursell (syn. Centenary) is a beauti¬ 
ful primrose sport from Lady T. Lawrence ; in 
other respects exactly similar to that variety. 

Kioto. — A very large incurved- Japanese in the 
way of Thunberg, but much handsomer and of 
better habit; colour, deep yellow, with a waxy 
lustre ; a very fine variety. 

Le Prince Du Bois very much resembles 
Florence Davis in style, having long, drooping 
florets of a pale-golden yellow. 

Lizzie Cartledge. —A very large, full flower, 
incurved, except under row of petals, which 
reflex ; colour, a bright, dark rose, with silvery- 
white reverse. 

L’Isere is a very distinct variety, with long, 
curly florets, straw colour, turning to white ; 
very handsome, a true White Dragon. 

M»e. H. de Fortajiier. —A large flower with 
long, broad, spreading florets, incurved centre, 
a beautiful, pure, ivory-white. Height about 
& feet. 

Mme. Rozainb. —This is a splendid novelty, 
and has been very highly spoken of; the colour 
is bright rose, with silvery-white reverse ; the 
petals are long, broad, and incurving. 


Mrs. J. M. Schley is a magnificent large 
incurved-Japanese variety, double and solid 
bloom, with thick, broad heavy petals, incurv¬ 
ing around the centre. 

Mrs Mag be, clear canary-yellow, very large 
flowers, wilh long, broad, twisted and curled 
petals. 

Mrs. T. Denne. —A large incurved-Japanese 
flower, with long, broad, twisted petals, incurving 
at the tips ; colour deep pink. The habit of 
this variety is rather dwarf, about 4£ feet to 
5 feet. 

Mb. R. W. E. Murray is a valuable variety 
of medium height; the petals are long, droop¬ 
ing, and reflexed; colour pure, decided rich 
lemon yellow. 

New Year’s Gift.—A large white flower of 

§ ood form, with long broad petals, slightly 
uted and falling back. This variety is invalu¬ 
able for late work. 

Paktuenia is a beautiful reflexed flower; 
white seedling from Mrs. Hardy, with a fine 
constitution. Dwarf habit, growing about 
4 feet. 

Rose Wynne is a very free grower; height 
about 6 feet. The blooms are very large, with 
long, massive, incurving petals, slightly fluted; 
colour delicate blush. 

Secretary Farson. —A very large, globular 
flower, bronzed, lined yellow, upper part shaded 
yellow ; tall variety. 

Soli el de France, large incurved-Japanese 
flower ; old gold and red, magnificent variety. 

Souv. de Mme. C. Bullier, dark velvety 
crimson, with flamed scarlet tips, silvery re¬ 
verse ; a very Urge flower. Height 5 feet. 

Waban, very broad, long, curling petals; 
colour very pretty shade of light rose-pink. 
The flowers are of immense size. 

Robert Owen, Maidenhead. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (“GERANIUMS”) 
FOR A ROOM. 

Probably more of these beautiful plants are 
grown than of any other kind of flowers, every 
cottager in the country (and amateurs in town) 
possessing a few in the window, while in larger 
places they are usually reckoned by the dozen, 
although Tuberous Begonias are rivalling them 
as “bedders.” They are so easily managed, 
flower so brightly and abundantly, and there is 
such a wide range of tints in both double and 
single blossoms that they are excellent window- 
plants, more especially so as they like the dry 
air of a room with a fire in winter, instead of 
pining for moisture in the atmosphere, as do 
many other plants. Especially valuable their 
blossoms are during the winter, and this is the 
time to put in cuttings for winter blooming next 
season, though older plants, if available, will 
bring more flowers than one-year-old plants. 
Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums may be put iu 
during February and March, using rather poor 
sandy soil and good drainage, in a 4-inoh or 
S 'inch pot, round which they should be inserted. 


pressing them in firmly, but giving them no 
water lor a day or two. 

Summer cuttings (and especially those taken 
in autumn) of these plants need to be laid down 
(after trimming them) for a day or so on a 
border to dry before putting them in, as they 
are apt to rot away from their own suecu- 
lency if not well oalluaed before they are put 
in ; but in the case of winter plants kept in a 
room, the growth should now be stocky and 
hard, not soft and succulent, and such cuttings 
can be safely struck in a dry place without pre¬ 
vious drying. If a greenhouse be not available, 
a warm kitchen window makes a good place to 
strike early Pelargoniums in, but they must not 
be freely watered until they begin to grow, 
when they should be potted oil singly, using 
3-inoh pots, with a compost of turfy mould and 
leaf-mould, with a little soot and Band, and 
making the little plants very firm in their pots. 
Every bud must be picked olf during the 
summer, and the plants, given a shift into 5-inch 
pots in July, should be grown in the open air 
and sunshine (their pots being sunk in a box or 
border of fine coal-ashes), so as to ripen their 
wood and make them strong. 

The point* of their principal shoots should be 
pinched out once or twice during the summer, 
which will induce side shoots to break, and so 
multiply the blooming points, which should be 
allowed to produce buds from the end of August, 
so that when the plants are lifted into a warm 
sitting-room in September, they will produce a 
fine snow of blossom. It is necosaary to ram 
the soil down very firmly in potting these 
plants. A little soot-water or liquid-manure 
may be given to them when the buds are 
allowed to grow, and they should be well 
supplied with water in summer. 

Even in a city Zonal Pelargoniums will do 
well with proper soil and cultivation. Those 
for supplying blossoms in summer should be 
allowed to rest for some months during the 
autumn and early winter, when they will, if 
given fresh soil in March, produce a quantity of 
fine bloom again. They should be taken out of 
their pots, tnc drainage and the top part of the 
soil removed, and the rest about half shaken 
away, giving them the compost before mentioned, 
with a little old hot bed soil mixed with it, and 
the potting must be very firm. I. L. R. 
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POT-ROSES FOR A WINDOW-BOX. 
Now that the plan of using plants in pots (sunk 
in Cocoa-nut-fiore or Moss) is so much in favour, 
Roses can be utilised for a window-box without 
difficulty, and certainly there is nothing more 
charming. A visit to a Rose-grower at thil 
time of year will make a choice of plants easy ; 
the Tea-scented varieties being most desirable 
for pot work, as they are not so large or strsog- 
growieg as the Perpetuals. In the greenhorne 
set apart for pot-Roees will be found hundreds 
of nice dwarf plants just coining into bloom, 
and it will be well to * elect those which have 
plenty of Luds, so that the time of blcsscm may 
be prolonged. Three Roses, a white, a pirk, 
ana a dark red variety may be arranged in each 
box, with pots of early Mignonette or Forget- 
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rae-not between them, with good effect. If the 
box be broad enough a row of hardy Ferns— 
Hart’s v ongne (Scolopendrium vulgare) or 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) being two of 
the best for the purpose—will edge the box, 
adding grace to the rest of the plants. These 
Ferns are so easily cultivated in an area, or a 
shady back garden, that no one should be with¬ 
out them, for they are invaluable in grouping 
plants, either in the window, the room, or the 
balcony; and, being evergreen, are always 
available. 

When the Roses go out of bloom Tuberous 
B;gonias and many other summer flowers can 
be substituted for them, and the Roses, still in 
the same pots, may be sunk to the rim in a 
bed of fine coal-ashes ; or a box of ashes will 
do equally well on the beds, giving them a 
sheltered, sunny position, without intense heat. 
Here they must not be forgotten, and if they 
are supplied regularly with water, and given 
a little rich soil as a mulch, they will again 
break into bloom towards autumn, when they 
can be replaced in the window-box or used for 
drawing room decoration. If the pots in which 
they first blossom are extremely small, it may 
be well to give them a shift after blooming into 
a pot 2 inches larger across the top ; but, if 
possible, avoid repotting Roses until the antumn, 
October being the best time to do this. The soil 
for Roses should consist of good turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand, with a tablespoonful of 
soot to each potful of compost. New manure 
must never come near their roots; but if the 
loam be poor a little well-decomposed hot-bed 
stuff can be added to the rest. Liquid-manure 
(given in a very thin, weak state, so as not to 
clog the soil) is very useful to them ; soot-water 
(easily made by soaking a small bag of soot from 
the chimney in a pan of rain-water) is one of 
the best liquid-manurea, especially for use in or 
about a room, being at the same time very 
efficacious and quite pure. But the water 
surrounding the bag of soot only must be used, 
and the water given must be just coloured with 
it—no more. If the surface soil should become 
clogged or sour the plant will suffer, and eventu¬ 
ally die, unless every particle of sour stuff be 
removed at once from the top with a pointed 
stick, substituting sweet fresh compost. When 
Roses become too large for pot work they can be 
transferred to the garden, cuttings being struck 
from them in the meantime for window use. In 
this wav a nice collection of good Roses may be. 
gradually amassed, and we can scarcely have 
too many of the queen of flowers. I. L. R. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Anv hard-wooded plants which require more root space 
maybe repotted now. For the most part hardwoodid 
plants must have good peat. Some of the Australian plants 
may do in yellow loam and peat or leaf-mould, but all the 
Gape Heaths, Azaleas, and Epacrisee require good, fibrous 
peat, with enough sand to make it porous. Epacrisee are 
very useful at this season : and if a fairly representative 
collection is grown there will be flowers for a considerable 
time. Hard-wooded plants must have a firm root run If 
they are to keep in good condition ; therefore, in transfer¬ 
ring plants to larger pots, in the first place see that the 
drainage is ewe!ully placed and not less than two inches 
in depth for 6-inch pots and 3 inches for plants of large 
size. Place % little of the rough peat on top of drainage to 
keep the finer particles from running down to block up 
the drainage, and then transfer the plant from the old pot 
to the new with as little disturbance as possible beyond 
the removal of the old drainage from the bottom of the 
ball, and ram the new soil into the pots with the potting- 
stick .so as to make it as firm as possible. Keep the collars of 
the plants well up and leave space enough between the 
top of the ball and the rim of the pot to hold water; 1 inch 
to 11 inches will be enough for small and moderate-sized 
specimens. After potting, water with great care till the 
roots enter the new sou. If too much water is given 
immediately after potting, the soil gets sour and the plant 
soon loses colour. Forced bulbs wifl now be in perfection 
Groups of Freesias, Narcissus, Hyacinths, and TuUps are 
very effective. Deutdas, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs 
Bpireas, and Genistas, all help to make the house bright 
and fragrant. Mignonette also sown in September or 
October will be in good condition now. It is very easy to 
have Mignonette In bloom all the year by making succes¬ 
sions! sowings. For autumn flowering sow in July and grow 
ouuids till end of September. Sow end of September 
for blooming from January to April and in February for 
blooming later. Generally when Mignonette can be had 
outside ft is not cared for under glass. 

Stove. 

The Torenias aro a useful class of stove plants of e 
culture. T. aaiatici, planted in a basket and permittee 
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grow pretty well as it likes, is very effective during sum¬ 
mer, T. Fournier!, and T. B&illoni, are easily raised from 
seeds, and are of dwarfer, less spreading habit. If there is 
a wall in any cool stove with nothing upon it, if a border 
can be made at the base, plant Asparagus plumosus and 
A. p. nanus, and train them up to cover the wall and sup¬ 
ply sprays for cutting, which are always valuable. Other 
useful wall plants for the stove are Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima, and Euphorbia jaoquini® flora. Both of these plants 
do much better when planted out than when grown in 
pots. For cutting this is the only really profitable way 
of growing them. Poinsettias will soon be in a condition 
for starting into growth. Cuttings are usually taken when 
they are ready; the young shoots when about 3 inches 
long make the best cuttings, and these when inserted in 
sandy peat in very small pots, singly, and plunged in a 
brisk bottom-heat and kept close and shaded, will soon 
root, and shoul 1 then be taken out of the bed, still keeping 
them in the propagating house, and in due time they will 
be ready for shifting on. 

Propagating Bedding Plants. 

There is a deal of this work to be done now. Guttings 
of all soft things will strike now in a hotbed. The severe 
weather has killed a good many plants, therefore every 
cutting should be taken and every plant capable of pro¬ 
ducing a cutting should be placed in heat and made to 
do its oest. Seeds of tender plants should be sown in heat 
and afterwards hardened a little, and then pricked off into 
shallow boxes or be potted singly. No time must be lost 
now in pushing this work forward. Take cuttings of Dah¬ 
lias as fast as they nre produced. When only a limited num¬ 
ber of plants are required it may be possible to take the 
cuttings off with a piece of the old tuber attached. This shor¬ 
tens the probationary period considerably, and suoh plants 
can soon oe worked on to the cool house. There is yet time 
ta take cuttings of Chrysanthemums for the production of 
flowers for cutting, especially late-blooming kinds. The 
earliest struck plants will now be ready for 5-inch pots. 
Cuttings of Musk will strike freely now. Harrison’s Musk 
makes a very useful yellow mass in a damp, shady spot. 
The common Musk is very easily raised from seed and this 
is the best way of raising a very large stock, but the seeds 
should be sown early and the little plants be kept moving 
in heat. 

Ventilating Vineries. 

In dealing with large houses the necessity for rushing on 
air to keep down temperature does not exist to the same 
extent as it does in small houses. At this season no Vinery 
requires front ventilation, and it should not he given till 
the outsidu air becomes warm and calm in June, unless 
it can be warmed by passing it over the hot-water pipes. 
Itisperfectly true that each house mav have its own particu¬ 
lar aspect And peculiarity in the matter of exposure, and this 
must be taken into consideration when giving ventilation, 
but if cold air is permitted to rush through the ten¬ 
der foliage injury will certainly be done. At this season 
air should be given cautiously, not for the mere purpose of 
lowering the temperature, but to keep it from rising. A 
house with a night temperature of Gd dears, to 55 degs. may 
have it when the thermometer rises above 70 degs. just a 
little only, and this should be increased from time to time 
as the thermometer rises *, but Vines will stand a good deal 
of warmth if there is a genial atmosphere inside. Close 
early in the afternoon and damp dowri at the same time to 
fill the atmosphere with vapour to push on growth. 

Mushroom Beds 

may be made outside now', and will generally be more 
successful than in a close, warm house. A Bioping bed on 
the north side of a wall, abutting against the wall 3 feet or 
1 feet wide, 15 inches to 18 inches deep.atback, to 12 inches 
t > 15 inches at front, will produce an immense lot of Mush¬ 
rooms if the right materials are used and well put together. 

Window Gardening. 

There will probably be plenty of empty pots to spare now, 
and these may he used for raising seedlings. Sweet Ptaa 
of the new large flow’ered kinds are charming things either 
in pots or baskets. Three Peas in a pot may be sown, and 
when they are large enough to do anything with, either 
plant them outside or move to larger pots and train them 
about the window. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Herbaceous borders containing choice bulbs and which 
were not stirred up during autumn or winter mav, now that 
the bulbs are on the move, be top-dressed and forked over ; 
or If the top-dressing w'&s applied in autumn it will now be 
forked in. In exposed situations the pruning of the Roses 
mav be left for a time till some signs of growth are visible, 
and then it will be seen how far we should cut bade. 
Under any circumstances there will be many losses among 
Standard Roses this season, and no chance of filling up 
now, as in the nurseries there are many deaths among 
Roses. It is like locking the stable-door after the steed has 
been stolen, hut many are now regretting they did not 
stick a few Evergreen branches among the Teas and give 
shelter to other tender subjects in the garden. But it is 
no use repining. The borders where the Roses have been 
killed can be filled up temporarily with Cactus Dahlias and 
suoh tall growing annuals as Chrysanthemums, Sunflowers, 
Sweet Peas. These will make a good substitute for Boses 
for one season, anyway. Turn gravel-walks and roll lawns. 
Gardens in many places have a distressed appearance in 
consequence of the seared and brown condition of the 
foliage of the shrubs. This ought to make us value our 
native shrubs more then we do. It is pleasant to see the 
early bulbs in blossom. I noticed the first snow here on 
the first of March, but we are much exposed. Winter 
Aconites appeared as soon as the snow oleared off. See 
that everything which has been disturbed by frost is 
firm in the ground. Clematis may be planted soon. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches are blooming strongly under glass this year, and 
the blossoms of such shy-setting kinds as Alexander and 
Waterloo are more numerous, and are setting better than 
usual. The disbudding should be spread over two or three 
weeks, but should not be left too long for the shoots to 
get long enough to steal each other’s light. Give liquid- 
manure to the borders as soon as the Peaches are swelling, 
and the latter should be thinned in good time, taking off 
those fruits from beneath the branches first. As regards 
the crop that can be borne by a Peach-tree without injury 


everything depends upon the attention given. Where the 
borders are well drained liquid-manure may be given very 
freely. In the old days we used to get the drainings from 
the farmyard tank, or, failing that, would place a heap of 
rich manure near the tank, and wash the strength out by 
pouring water over it. Now we go in largely for artificials, 
sometimes giving one and sometimes another; bat a dress¬ 
ing of Patent 8incate is always useful. It does not clog 
up the pores of the soil as guano does. See that the 
blossoms of Peaches and Apricots are sheltered in some 
way outside. We cannot forecast the season, and it would 
be folly to risk our chances of a crop by not covering. 
Figs may be uncovered now, but let the pruning wait a 
time till the damage they have received can be estimated. 
The land is in good condition for planting Strawberries 
now. If it is intended to give the plants the full space 
another crop of some kind may be grown between the rows 
of Strawberries for this season. I have seen splendid crops 
of Onions grown on the Strawberry-beds for a season. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Do not destroy any late sewn Turnips which may have 
been sown too late to make large bulbs. Every bit of 
green vegetable will be wanted this season, and Turnip- 
tops are very wholesome. It will be a good plan alto to 
sow plenty of Spinach. Where the Cabbage-plants have 
escaped loosen the soil between the rows with tne fork, and 
as soon as it has mellowed down a bit draw a little earth 
round the plants with a hoe. Sow and plant plenty of 
Lettuces, Radishes, Mustard and Cress, and every other 
green thing which can be used in any way. The Tom 
Thumb and Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce make a very 
nice dish boiled like Greens. Happy are those who have 
plenty of Asparagus this season, and Good King Henry 
for its hardiness will be appreciated. The Potatos are now 
being planted both in garden and farm. The damage done 
by the frost has made Potatos dear, and all who want seed 
should see after them as soon as possible, as the markets 
are going up rapidly. Early Potatos may be grown in 
pots. Three sets of Sharpe’s Victor or some other good 
early kind will pay to grow where there is room under 
glass in Peach-houscs or vineries, if there is a light 
position ; but they will not do much good standing on the 
floor of the house in a shady position. Make new planta¬ 
tions of Horseradish, and sow Peas and Beans to meet all 
requirements. Dress over Asparagus-beds with the rake, 
and cover a part of a bed with spare lights or frames if 
possible. E. Hob p ay. 


Work la the Town Garden. 

Now that the days begin to lengthen eo rapidly, and the 
sun gains so much power, things under glass ought to 
be moving freely also. Much depends upon the temperature 
maintained, of course ; with a good command or heat al¬ 
most anything may be potted, planted, or pricked off 
now; but in a house from which frost is only just ex¬ 
cluded, it will be as well to leave the bulk of work of this 
kind for another fortnight or eo, at least. This month, 
when the new growth is Just beginning, is the best time 
to repot or divide Ferns of all kinds, whether in She 
greenhouse, window garden, or stove. Tills is a most use¬ 
ful as well as elegant class of plants, and will thrive with 
a little extra care in confined places and sunless houses 
where very few flowering plants would do any good. There 
is a wonderful variety even among greenhouse Ferns 
alone to select from ; but the inexperienced amateur will 
do well to try his hand at first on such vigorous kinds as 
the different forms of Pteris, with a few of the hardier 
Adiantums and Maiden hairs, such as A. cuneatum, A. 
pubescens, A. Sancta Cathirinse, etc., Asplcnium hulhi- 
feruni, anil so forth. In quite cool houses, windows, etc., 
several of the finer hardy Briliah Forms mav be cultivate l 
with great success, and these aro quite as*beautiful, in a 
way, as many exotic kinds. No more elegant Fern could 
be mentioned than the Lady Fern (Asplenium Filix fmmina) 
of our woods and brook-sides. This, with the common 
Male Fern, the Polystichums, Loslrmas, the Hart’s-tongue 
and a few more, will grow and even thrive ih any town! 
however smoky, and under the shelter of glass oecoms 
extremely fine. In any garden a collection of hardy Ferns 
in pots is always useful, and if plac'd in heut now they 
quickly form most beautiful objects. Lobo no time in 
getting Herbaceous Calceolarias into th* ir flowering pots 
also Carnations intended to bloom in pots. The former 
like rich soil and plenty of root room, and need to be 
carefully watered and shaded in hot or bright weather 
while Carnations must be potted firmly in not over-rich 
material, and be kept cool, light, and airv at all times. 
Shift on a good batch of Zjnal, Ivy-leaved, and other 
Pelargoniums, also Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites 
Douhle Petunias and others into ft-inch or 6-inch pots to 
flower in May and oawards. Start Tube: oua Begonia j and 
Gloxinias in small pots in heat, keeping the tubers 
barely moist until growth commences. Prick off Tom itos 
sown lest month, and sow seed for outdoor culture with¬ 
out delay. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WfllK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from March 
16th to March 23rd. 

Finished covering Peaches and Apricots with nets. Ths 
nets are tied to wires at the top of the wall, and are kept 
from the trees by poles which fit under the coping at the 
top, and are let 2 inches or so in the ground at the bottom, 
about 3 feet from the wall. This gives room to walk 
along beneath and examine the tree at any time The 
nets are ordinary fishing-nets, whioh can be purchased 
cheaply, and are generally used double. We have been 
busy sowing seeds of various kinds, including Peas and 
Beans for succession, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers 
Radishes, Early Horn Carrots, Lettuces, and two or three 
rows of the Turnip-rooted Beet. Sowed in boxes in the 
vinery for transplanting a good stock of Turnip-rooted 
Celery (Celeriac). This is a most useful vegetable. AH who 
have a garden should grow it in sufficient quantities to 
always have a supply aU winter and a part of the spring. 
Pncked out Early Celery in a frame. A layer of rotten 
manure was placed in the bottom, and then made firm 
4 inches of good soil being placed on the top, and the 
Celery pricked out* inches apart. Planted email warm 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


March 16, 1895 


ROSES. 

ROSE A. K. WILLIAMS. 

When this Rose was sent out in 1877 by 
Monsieur J. Schwartz it was considered too 
delicate a grower to rank among any but those 
rown purely for exhibition. I well remember 
ow my first half-a-dozen plants dwindled away 
during the winter of 1878 79. However, nowit 
has got over the strain of excessive propaga¬ 
tion, I find it is a fairly good grower and hardy. 
It speaks much iu favour of this variety that it 
has probably won the medal as being the best 
Hybrid Perpetual in the show oftener than any 
other Rose. To win this coveted honour only 
once among the galaxy of Roses brought to¬ 
gether at the Crystal Palace exhibitions is no 
mean feat, but when we remember the numer¬ 
ous occasions A. K. Williams has been to the 
front, there is little need to say it is one of the 
most perfect Roses of its type—imbricated. So 
much is this recognised, that when the National 
Roso Society wished to figure a variety as an 
example of the imbricated form, they chose 
this, at that time a comparatively new Rose. 
One of the earliest and certainly one of the 
very best late-flowering varieties in this exten¬ 
sive class, A. K. Williams also possesses the 
great merit of seldom producing any but per¬ 
fectly finished blooms. Deep carmine red when 
first opening, changing to a inoro or less 


sharply, and the whole of the ground is again 
solid. Now, it is these sudden and extreme 
changes that so injure our Roses. Almost 
throughout the severe frost we had bright sun¬ 
shine, which thawed the wood for a short time, 
only to be more severely frozen than ever as the 
day waned. My Brier growth seems uninjured ; 
but Roses proper are not so hardy os our native 
wildings, and have suffered more severely than 
I like to contemplate. This is all the more dis- 
j appointing after such a splendidly steady and 
efficient ripening of very promising wood mad* 

| during the latter part of the summer and 
autumn. In the case of our vigorous growers 
and wall Roses, where it is so essential that 
they should carry long growths of the previous 
season through the wiuter comparatively un¬ 
touched, the prospects are even worse than with 
ordinary growers. With the latter, and even 
! notoriously weak or indifferent growers, we can 
| cut back close in the usual way, and may get 
fairly good breaks from the base. However, as 
in some cases the wood may not be so bad as 
mine, I will give a brief outline of pruning. 

In the first place, let us divide our Roses into 
three sections. These will not be according to 
their classes, because bodi Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals of extra vigour need much the same 
pruning, and it is the same in all of the classes, 
i except the Moss. Here wo need to prune 
rather closely. 

First Se»tion. —As a type of the extra 


for the rosery and border none can surpass them. 
Unlike the extra strong growers of the first 
section, these bloom throughout the season, 
except in a few isolated cases. It may be well 
to follow our previous plan and name a few 
typical sorts. From the Hybrid Perpetuals 
select General Jacqueminot and Mrs. John 
Laing ; Mme. Lam bard and Anna Dllivicr from 
the Teas ; Viscountess Folkestone from the 
Hybrid Teas ; and our old friend Malmaison 
from among the small class of Bourbons. These 
are all strong growers without being rampant, 
after the style of climbers. Our method will be 
the same at first—viz., to cut out all dead wood, 
next the surplus growths of little vigour, more 
especially those near the centre of the bush. 
Now cut back the weaker shoots to within two 
eyes of tho main growths thev spring from, but 
leave the best wood about double this length. 
Under any circumstances see that the last eye 
left on the shoot faces away from the centre of 
the plant, and also that it is a good and promis¬ 
ing one. Why? Because it is this eye that 
will grow away first and strongest, and if we 
crowd the middle of the plant much of the good 
wood will have to be sacrificed next season. 
Follow much the same plan on walls and fences, 
but leave these best growths a little longer, and 
lay or nail them into the wall in the usual way. 
The shorter growths will be spurred back, and 
we shall get a nicely clothed w'all, with a good 
and even show of bloom. We cannot say so 
much in favour of our 



Flower of Rose A. K. Williams. 


magenta hue with age, every flower bold and 
upright, with good lasting powers and exquisite 
fragrance, it is indeed difficult to select a more 
deserving favourite among dark red Roses than 
the one under notice. In all Rose elections 
sin e this variety has become known it stands 
very close to, if not absolutely at the top of its 
class. Among mixed classes it is generally in 
the first three or four. It is not so long-lived 
as many when grown upon the Manetti, but its 
earliness when grown upon that stock, especially 
as a maiden, makes it well worth cultivating in 
thi3 form. The Brier-stock gives a more lasting 
bloom, and is much the best for autumnal 
flowering. A. K. Williams is useful for forcing, 
making a neat, compact plant, and carrying 
from three to twelve blooms at one time in a 
G inch or S-inch pot. S. 


PRUNING ROSES. 

From the prospects, as I write, this does not 
promise to be a very difficult or intricate task. 
Certainly the chief part this season will be to 
cut away all dead and badly-frosted wood ; 
after this I fear there Mill be little other 
work for the knife. I was looking over my 
beds to-day (February 25) and although the 
wood and surface-soil were thawed sufficiently 
to show that much damage had been done, I 
fear I cannot yet come to any definite conclu¬ 
sion. While writjnjrp it is free7iipj again very 
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vigorous growers we will choose Gabriel Luizet 
and Margaret Dickson from the H. Pa., Gloire 
de Dijon and Reve d'Or from the Teas and 
Noisettes, Coup d’Hebe aud Blairi No. 2 from 
the Hybrids ; while I may say all of the extra 
vigorous among our mixed singles and semi¬ 
doubles need the same class of pruning. Never 
cut away good and sound rods of tho previous 
season’s growth, but thin out weak or sappy 
growth, and also any which flowered the 
previous summer. After we have cut away the 
dead wood this season there will be very little 
further thinning ; but, as a rule, our amateur 
friends are apt to leave too many rods of growth. 
They must not forget that each of these will 
carry growths from every well-developed eye or 
wood bud, and in that case the plant is soon 
crowded. This system of pruning refers both 
to pillar, wall, or pegged-down Roses, and the 
class of Rose mentioned is certainly most 
suited for these purposes. But we sometimes 
see a Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Souvenir 
d’un Ami, Marie Van Houtte, and others that 
do not grow in the same manner as Reve d’Or, 
used for walls and fences. These must be pruned 
on the same lines as our 

Second Section. —Here we have a most 
useful class of Rose, as they are all good 
growers, free bloomers, and suited for so many 
purposes ; indeed, we might say for all pur 
poses, except pegging down. On walls and 
fences of medium height they are good? while 


Third section, as this consists of weakly 
growers. As examples we inay take Lord 
Macaulay, Mme. Vidot, and Horace Vernet 
from the Hybrid Perpetuals. Someone will say 
these Roses are different in growth. The first 
is not exactly weak, the second is robust, if 
short, while Horace Vernet is a decidedly bad 
grower. All need the same treatment, however. 
Among Teas we will choose C. de Nadaillac and 
Ma Capucin, while Lady Mary Fitzwilliam is 
representative of this section in the Hybrid Tea 
class. Now, all of these should be cut back 
close. We know it seems haid with some to cut 
away practically the whole of the growth from 
a favourite Rose belonging to this third section ; 
but it must be done, simply lwcause they are 
bad growers. From this cause they are unable 
to support more than a very few of the best eyes 
at their base to any advantage, and very few of 
tho blooms from our third section reach that 
perfection of beauty, which is the sole reason of 
their growth, unless we direct the whole of tho 
plant’s energies to a limited number of eyes from 
this period. 

Now a few words about the iime of pruning. 
This depends somewhat upon the class of Rose 
and the district. Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, and 
Bourbons, with such of the Teas and Noisettes 
as may be growing upon sheltered walls, maybe 
pruned about the middle and end of March, 
allowing the fortnight difference according to 
whether you live iu the north or south. My 
Teas and Noisettes, also the more tender of so- 
called garden Roses are better if left a fortnight 
later. Some advise the pruning of H.P.’s in 
February and Teas in March ; but I firmly 
believe in, and also practise, the later dates. 
Again, much depends upon the season. Could 
we possibly have pruned this February ? Last 
year March was exceptionally warm, yet I 
found my Roses far too precocious, and so it is 
well to keep them back as much as possible, and 
have sound eyes to break away, with less fear of 
those checks to growth which are so disastrous 
to our queen of flowers. P. U. 


A new lawn. —A lawn newly sown in 
August has not done well. Tho Grass has only 
succeeded in patches, some parts remaining 
bare. When should it be resown, and what 
top-dressing should be U3ed ? The soil is poor 
and sandy.— Dorset. 

* # # We would advise you to sow seed as early 
as possible, and before doing so rake well over 
the bare place, and sow seed freely, covering it 
with new soil. Roll firmly and frequently. 
For poor land such as yours you should dreis at 
this season with such things as bone-meal, bjrnt 
garden refuse, or wood-ashes, mixed with bone- 
meal, doing the work in showery weather j 
G uano and soil mixed, applied in showery 
weather, is beneficial, but we prefer the bone- 
meal and i*she», as they induce a thick growth/ 
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FRUIT. 


ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 

These are not much grown, and, as this ia the 
season for sowing the seed for an autumn crop, 
a few words as to their culture may not be out 
of place. Of course, seed can be sown in the 
open, but one cannot expect a crop the same 
season, and my remarks as to sowing the seed 
at this date refers to glass culture. We see 
that the leading seedsmen are now offering seed 
of the best kinds at a very reasonable rate. 
Last season Messrs. Sutton sent out their Large 
Red Alpine, a great improvement on the older 
type, and with fruit of delicious flavour. We 
also saw, some time back, good results from seed 
sown last soring from a selection or hybrid form 
of Messrs. Veitch, the fruit being largo and of a 
darker colour than the usual Alpine varieties, 
but quite as good in flavour. Those who value 
flavour in fruit should certainly give the Alpine 
Strawberries a trial. Of course, the fruits are 
small, but of exquisite flavour. There are 
several varieties ; for instance, the Red Alpine 
has cot quite a dozen synonyms. This is one of 
the beat, the fruits being small, conical, bright 
red, with a brownish shade next the sun, and 
with the seed prominent on the fruit; flesh 
solid, juicy, with a rich sub acid flavour. The 
plant, too, bears from July to November, the 
leaves being small, deeply serrated, and of a 
reddish colour. The Large Red sent out by 
Messrs. Sutton ia larger and a great improve¬ 
ment upon the old kind or Continental variety, 
described above. The White Alpine ia also 
known under several different names, and is 
distinct from the Red, being less acid, and the 
foliage is of a lighter colour. There is an im¬ 
proved form of this, with stronger foliage, 
larger fruit, and which is a good companion to 
the Large Red. The Green Pine, or Green 
Alpine, is not so useful, and we do not place 
them in the same class as the distinct red and 
white, or true Alpine form, the fruit being small 
and of a nice Pine apple flavour. The plant is 
a weak grower, and not so productive as those 
kinds named above. If variety be required it 
is worth cultivation, but it does not fruit so late 
in the season. The Roval Hautbois Straw¬ 
berries closely resemble the Alpine as regards 
flavour—indeed, are often called Alpine. These 
we do not include in this note, as we consider 
them less suitable for sowing in heat at this 
season for autumn fruits. The flavour of these 
is well known, an 1 cannot be equalled by the 
larger kinds, or Pine section. 

A few words as to culture may not be out of 
place. To obtain strong plants, seeds should be 
sown in pans at an early date, sowing in good 
loam, mixed with a liberal quantity of decayed 
leaf-soil. Make the compost firm and the 
surface fine, sowing the seed in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 70 degs. Very little soil should 
cover the seed, and previous to sowing 
thoroughly saturate the soil to save heavy 
waterings after sowing the seed, as the latter, 
being very small, is soon washed io the sides of 
the pan. After sowing the latter should be 
covered with glass and shaded with paper till 
the seeds have germinated, which will be in a 
short time, when the covers should be removed, 
and the seedlings placed on a shelf or in a warm 
frame, close to the glass. When the seedlings 
have made a few leaves carefully prick them out 
into pots or boxes, or they can be planted out 
in a frame on a little warmth, and will then be 
nice material to plant out the middle of June 
on a rich border. Plant them in rows, and in 
planting lift them with a good ball. Water 
freely, hardening them off previous to placing 
in the open. The after-management is to give 
liberal supplies of moisture, keeping the plants 
free of runners, and there will be nice dishes 
of fruit for late autumn, and a fine crop the 
next season. 

After the second fruiting season do not keep 
the plant, as much finer fruits are obtained from 
seedlings. Those who may not be able to give 
glass culture at the start can obtain quite as 
good results by sowing seeds in the open, but, 
of course, not the same season. A bed should 
be prepared on a warm border under a wall, the 
soil being made very fine, and if at all heavy 
sdd light material to the surface, and such aids 
ss sifted manure or leaf-mould as a surf *]ce dress - 
_ Digitized by ^ 
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ing. The seed should be sown thinly in shallow 
drills, and after sowing niako the soil rather 
firm with the back of a spade, and if dry, 
watered and shaded with mats or glass. I pre 
fer the latter, as the plants will come through 
sooner and be stronger Sow the seeds during 
April and May, according to the weather, but if 
obtained from home-grown or ripe fruits, sow 
as soon as they are ary after being washed in 
water. To remove the ripe pulp from them 
crush the fruit in the hands ia water, only 
retaining the solid seeds which fall to the bottom. 
Plant out the seedlings when large enough in 
tho same way as advised for plants raised under 
glass. These will fruit freely in July the next 
season, and if supplied with food, well into the 
autumn. Tht Field. 


APPLES FOR A TOWN GARDEN. 

When at Dublin, twelve or more years ago, I 
found the narrow strip behind the house, 
measuring about 100 feet by 30 feet, entirely 
devoid of garden vegetation of any kind, but in 
the neighbouring plots were several splendid 
trees of the old Irish Peach Apple, lovely when 


nor will be done while the trees produce plenty 
of good fruit, as they have hitherto douts fioni 
the second year after planting. The soil is 
black alluvium, lying over a substratum of 
gravel, and this when dressed with lirno and 
burnt rubbish or potash seems to suit Apples and 
Gooseberries perfectly. 

The varieties grown are Irish Peach, June- 
eating or Jcnnetting, Worcester Pearmain, Kes¬ 
wick Codlin, Striped Bcanfin, and one or two 
others of which the names seem doubtful. The 
Keswick Codlin and Striped Beaufin are great 
bearers, and tho fruit is very fine in size aud 
colour. Tho illustration was prepared from 
one of half-a-dozen fine specimens. These 
were not the largest specimens, but the 
cleanest, Eomc of the larger ones having 
been wind-whipped badly by the strong 
autumnal gales. I would strongly advise 
owners of back gardens to clear out the decrepit 
Lilacs and Laburnums that but too often en¬ 
cumber the ground and plant a few Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, or Plum-trees instead. No flowering 
shrubs can well be liner than these are when in 
bloom, and at any rate there is a chance of fruit 
as well. A Hazel or Hessle Pear and a Vic¬ 
toria Plum-tree have also fruited well, and I 



Apple btriped Beaufin. 


iu blossom m April or May, and again beautiful 

and useful in September wlieu covered with the 
ruddy fruits. This is one of the best of all 
early Apples, and is a delicious fruit to eat, as 
it were, from the tree, and to see it luxuriate as 
it does in Dublin town gardens induced me to 
plant it and other kinds in my little enclosure. 
Another incentive to planting fruit-trees was 
supplied to me by the noble exatnplo of the 
•Jargonelle Pear-tree, planted in an area in 
Merrion-square by the late Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton in 1814, And still a luxuriant and fertile 
tree, Apparently only in its prime. Tho speci¬ 
men roaches up to the fourth st-ory windows, 
and is beautiful every spring when clustered 
with its white blossoms. 

I started with a dozen bush Apples and a few 
Gooseberries, aud from the first start all did 
well, although nothing special in cultivation or 
manure was afforded to the young trees 
at plan ting-time. Good large holes were 
made far too wide and too deep for the little 
bunch of roots, and tho surface soil was mulched 
with short manure to guard against drought 
after planting. Other top-dressings of manure 
and road-scrapings, burnt refuse, and lime have 
been added from time to time, generally every 
spring. The trees have been thinned now and 
tnen to let in light and air, but no stopping, 
pinching, or winter-pruning has ever been done, 


have a very promising Morello Cherry-tree on 

a little bit of shady wall space. Apart from 
the Apples, the Gooseberries on the boundary 
walls hsve been most profitable, as we get as 
much fresh fruit us we can cat, in addition to 
that pulled green for cooking earlier in tho 
season. ThoBcst kinds arc Warrington, Lang¬ 
ley Green, Keepsake, Whitesmith, Crown Bob, 
Early Rough Yellow, and Whinham’a Industry. 
Tho bush fruits, liko the Apples; aro thinned 
rather than pruned, as they bear too heavily to 
allow of their running to growth much. Whito 
Cuirauts also do well, but several old bushes of 
Rod aud Black Currants that W'cro post thoir 
best were rooted up to make room for more 
Gooseberries. 

May I a»k why the Striped Beaufin Apple is 
now so seldom grown as a bush or pyramidal 
tree, although it is without a doubt one of our 
hardiest, most vigorous, and prolific varieties ? 
Judging from my ow n humble back-garden ex¬ 
perience of it in the town, I should say an acre 
of it would prove a most remunerative invest¬ 
ment to a fruit grower. The fruita are largo 
and bright green, turning yellow on the sunny 
side as they ripen. As show n iu the engraving, 
they are heavily striped with red. Largo, 
aho’wy, and heavy, it is one of the best of kitchen 
Apples, comparing favourably with many of the 
newer kinds, original f r0 m Bl 
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poor stock from purchased seeds. If a frame run, as is the case with the prickly kind, the 
can be spared, and a gentle hot-bed made to j supply lasting till the spring-sown is fit for use. 


rpirn nAPPivrs P lace [t on » it will be of great me to raise a | —G. 

lHhi 13h^l CARROTS. crop of early Lettuces. One of the small, close- . 

A warm and sandy soil is the best for Carrots, hearted Cabbage Lettuces turns in very quickly. | EARLY SPRING VEGETABLES, 
but as it is only in isolated instances that such The Paris Market Cabbage is a good variety, 

natural advantages are to be had, the grower and our old favourite, Wheeler’s Tom Thumb, is The exceptional severity of the frost has 
has to adapt himself to circumstances and one of the earliest, either inside or outside, already caused great destruction to vegetables, 
improve the soil as best he can. In some I mention Cabbage Lettuces b 'c uise they ome and very seldom do wo find such a super- 
gudens, however, it is with difficulty that a quicker to hand than Cos varieties Bat there ( abundance of green crop i, such as were to be 
clean and even sample can be secured on account is a close, compact Cos Lettuce useful for forcing . seen on all sides at Christmas, couvcrted into a 
of the ravages of the grub, which on some soils is called Little Queen. It grows well under mass of rotten pulp or dried up like autumn 
very prevalent. On other soils, again, even if glass when planted 6 inches apart. Another ! leaves by the end of February. It will tax 


EARLY SPRING VEGETABLES. 


not devastated by the grub, good Carrots can- matter that will be worthy of consideration ! the ingenuity of all who are responsible for the 
not be grown. This generally happens in those this season will be the forwarding of Aspiragm supply of the culinary department to find 
old gardens which are overrich in humus. In Those who have plenty of warm manure and wholesome vegetables tie to place on the table 
these cases a dressing of fresh-slakei lime farms may either take up the roots and force for the next few weeks. The fortunate owners 
pointed into the soil previous to sowing would them, or foroe the beds where they stand by | of heated glasshouses can at once start an ex’ra 
mend matters considerably. Where the grub is raking out earth from the alleys, and filling in supply of French Beans and other quick growing 
prevalent drastic measures should already have with warm manure, covering the bed with vegetables under glass ; but those with only the 
been taken, to be followed up now by working glass. A good deal may be done where one has open air or afew frames must wait for solar heat 
into the surface a good dressing of burned garden spare lights by fitting up a rough kind of frame to help them out of the difficulty. First on the 
lefuse, also soot and salt, the latter at the rate over the bed to lay the lights on, and using the list of reliable crops are 


of about an ounce to the square yard. 
Recently manured soil is not suitable 
for Carrots, this causing the roots to 
become forked. Any time from April 1 
up to the middle of the month is a 
suitable time for sowing, the latter date 
on cold soils. After adding the correc¬ 
tives mentioned, the surface should 
be evenly trodden over, a fairly firm 
seed-bed beiDg very desirable. As re¬ 
gards the best kinds for sowing, James’ 
Intermediate (see cut) and the Stump- 
rooted are excellent. The Altrincham 
and Long Surrey are only adapted for 
deep and fertile soils. The drills should 
be drawn out afoot apart, but an extra 
3 inches would be an advantage if the 
space could lxs spared. The seeds 
fhoul l be sown thinly, thick sowing of 
Carrots being a decided evil, as during 
the process of thinning those left 
behind are sure to he more or less 
injured. If the soil should be at all 
lumpy, a little finer soil scattered along 
the orills will ensure more regular ger¬ 
mination. 

EFFECTS OF THE FROST AMONG 
VEGETABLES. 

In many districts the gardens are laid 
desolate, and market gardeners every¬ 
where have been hit very hard, as 
scarcely a patch of Greens are alive any¬ 
where. Those who have warm-houses 
or frames will be busy raiting young 
plants of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
Lettuces, all of which will he required 
as soon as possible, for in seine districts 
where the snow laid thin on the ground 
the Cabbage plants have suffered. Spin¬ 
ach, though much cut, will shoot again, 
and should be made much of. Those 
who have the means mav grow a few of 
Veitch’s Forcing Cauliflower in 7-inch 
pots. They will come in very useful in 
a season like the present. Where there 
are no Broccoli, they will succeed well 
in a temperature between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. We have had them very good in 



Oi'R Ru»nui»n' Ii lustrations : Carrot James' IntTnirdiate. From 
a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, Fimhden Cottage, 
Tentcrden. 


Artichokes (Jerusalem). — These 
hardy roots, that are frequently de¬ 
spised when plenty of other vegetables 
arc to lie had, will dow be eagerly 
sought after. They should be lifted 
from the soil as soon as the frost has 
1 haivcd sufficiently, end stored in a 
cool, dry place to keep them from grow¬ 
ing out as long as possible, as sprouting 
Boon spoils their quality. 

Broccoli and Borecole or Kale. 
—The former are, I fear, hopelessly cut 
up ; but the hardy Borecole or Kale, 
although greatly cut up and apparently 
useless, will soon send out sprouts, 
which are the very best of green vege¬ 
tables. If the soil is needed for other 
crops lift the stumps carefully, and 
replant them in a sloping position, os 
they get a good deal of protection front 
being close to the ground ; tread them 
in firmly. 

C A mucks have suffered severely, but 
any plants left alive in the seed beds 
must be utilised for filling gaps in the 
autumn planted beds. Heed ehould be 
sown at once in a frame for succession, 
and old stumps kept for sprouts. 

Carrots come on fit for use in a short 
period, and if sown now on a gentle hot¬ 
bed will be very serviceable. Old roots 
in store must be kept from sprouting 
by rubbing off the shoots directly they 
are seen. 

Lettuces have suffered severely—in 
fact, few can survive in the open. If 
sown at once in boxes, they, quickly 
attain a size when they can be utilised 
for salads—in fact, they can, with 
Mustard and Cress, be made to yield a 
very good substitute for blanched Let¬ 
tuces. 

Parsnips keep best in the soil, and 
if they have been frozen in they will still 
be quite safe and must be made the most 
of. They should be lifted early in 
March, or they will start to make top 
growth, and thereby *poil the roots. 
Cut off the tops and store in cool cellar. 

Spinach is probably the earliest green 


a vinery, and they will do in a Peach-house. It | gun as a forcing agent, aided by warm coverings I crop th it can be grown outdoors to be of service, 


will Im advisable also to provide plenty at night. A fortnight may bo gained in this It should lie so an in drills about 1 foot apir on 

of French Bsans by planting a hob-bed way, and we very often have cold frosty nights a warm border, and can be cut right off as soon 

or two, and they are alio successfully grown in i Q April and May, which check the growth of I as it h is attained a few inches in height. The 

d inch and 7-inch pits, being helped with Asparagus when unprotected. This season is | rouud-seeded is the beit. Sow thickly, 

stimulants when they commence to blossom an exceptional one. In my recollection there Skakalb is the most reliable of all spring 
Chelsea Gem or any other good dwarf Pea may has been no season so disastrous to vegetables vegetables, and ought to be much more exton- 


be grown in 7-inch pots, or they may be planted since 1861. 

in a pit whore there is a gentle warmth kept up ; 

but for Peas, the night temperature should 

never be permitted to rise above 50 degs. This Round 


sively grown than it is, for, with a supply of 
good crowns, anyone can blanch it by lifting the 
roots, shortening the long fleshy ones, and 
replanting in boxes, tubs, or pots, and setting 


never be permitted to rise above 50 degs. This Round seeded Spinach in winter. — replanting in boxes, tubs, or pots, and setting 
should be the maximum with fire-heat. Of This should be classed as one of the best things in any warm shed or cellar. Water well and 
course, as the season advances and there is more sent out of late years, being a great improvement cover thickly toexclude the light, and beautifully 
daylight, all the more warmth will do no harm on the old form for winter sowing. The Victoria blanched Kale will soon be ready ; the roots cut 
when accimpanied by ventilation. The chances and Viroflay are very much alike. Both arc off, if cut into 6 inch lengths, make good seta 
are the Globe Artichokes, where unprotected, equally valuable for summer work. I have seen i for next year’s crop. James Groom, Gosport. 

will have suffered much damage, and if there ia the Prickly advised for summer sowing, but feel __ 

any doubt about them, plants may be raised sure it is not equal to the above, running much j 

from seed in heat, and if pushed on and planted quicker. Those who have a good breadth of the 4 1 f/ co J lana _decurrens. — Your artl £*^ a in 

out at end of April or beginning of May, the Improved Round or Flanders Spinach will have ! ren^kthat, N. dVourreiuTls tar beSl^rth growing f* l 

strongest plants will bear a few heads late in a good vegetable to fall back upon. Great I po t it first from Childs, of America, but I see it now in soms 

summer. {Seedlings are not always reliable, assistance may be afforded the winter Spinach , of the English seedsmen’s catalogues. The plant is more 

Much depends upon where the seeds were hy a snrfaeing of a quick-acting manure, hoeing i SwV’.TOl’taqutw'i'Sw'SSJv.’ *1 tod 

obtained. If they came from a first-rate stock it in afterwards. By feeding now there will be i it which flowe/ed the whole summer till frosts oatnr. - 

they will produce good/h<»llds ; but LbW«Lb»-l no lack of leaves later, and the plants will not [ Salt. 


they will produce 
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I it which flowe/ed the whole summer till frosts 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THK EULALIAS. 

The Eulalias arc hardy and ornamental peren¬ 
nial Grasses of robust growth, 6 feet to 7 feet 
high. Established plants form clumps 17 feet to 
18 feet in circumference. The brownish-violet 
flower panicles of E. japonica have at first erect 
branches, but as the flowers open, these branches 
curve over gracefully, and resemble a Prince of 
Wales’ Feather. Each of the numerous flowers 
has at its base a tuft of long silky hairs, which 
contribute greatly to the feathery lightnes* of 
the whole. For isolated positions ou lawns this 
kind is excellent ; or it 
might be used in groups, 
or on the margin of the 
shrubbery. Even more 
valuable than the type are 
the two variegated forms 
—variegata, with leaves 
longitudinallystriped with 
white and green ; and zeb- 
rim, with distinct cross 
bars of yellow on the 
green, which render it sin¬ 
gularly attractive. These 
variegated forms, particu¬ 
larly zebrina, are not quite 
so hardy as the type. K. 
gracillima is very beauti¬ 
ful, as the accompanying 
illustration show's. It is 
well worth establishing 
in our gardens. The Eula¬ 
lias are increased by cither 
division or seed, and como 
from Japan. 


must not be given a rich soil, or they will make 
more growth than flowers. Plants in pots may 
be treated the same as Fuchsias during the 
winter, and the growth cut hard back early in 
the spring. A fortnight later all the old soil 
should be shaken away from the roots and re¬ 
potted in fresh.—J. C. C. 


TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA (THE FOAM- 
FLOWER). 

Although this plant has been known in gar¬ 
dens more than 150 years, it is only within the 
last few years that its merits have been recog¬ 
nised. It is a pretty plant tho whole year round. 


40 .—Flowers for a 
porch. —You had betler 
not attempt to put tender 
flowers in your porch until 
I he middle of April, as 
the aspect being w’est, it 
is not very warm at this 
time of year. If there be 
sufficient room at the 
sides and end you had 
better have a shelf uboit 
0 inches wide, and about 
the eatne distance from the 
eaves. On this place some 
plants of a drooping habit, 
such as Ivy-leaf Pelargo¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, and the 
drooping forms of Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias. Then have 
a wide bench on each side 
to hold plants in pole. 

This bench should he 
quite 2$ feet from the 
ground. The best flowers 
for this position for the 
summer are green-leaved 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 

Fuchsias, Marguerites, 

Heliotropes, &c. For the 
late autumn you should 
grow elsewhere a few 
Chrysanthemums. For the 
winter a few evergreen 
shrubs in pots will be use¬ 
ful, and you tnay bring on 
during the winter a few 
bulbs in pots, such as 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tu¬ 
lips, Ac. Much a structure 
will always pay for the 
use of an oil-stove to keep out the early autumn 
frost, and in a mild winter, if judiciously used, 
it might be the means of preserving tho plants 
altogther.—J. C. C. 

3d.— L an tanas. —These are hard-wooded 
plants, and succeed in an ordinary greenhouse 
ra the waiter, and bedded out; in the open in 
summer. The heads of flowers are similar to 
those of Verbena*, only smaller, but the smell 
from the leaves is objectionable to some. The 
young growths strike freely in spring or 
autumn if placed in a cold frame. If intended 
for the greenhouse, the young plants should be 


no better popular name could possibly be 
chosen for it. For a damp, half-shaded 
spot, which sometimes puzzles one what to 
plant there, nothing could be better than this 
plant, which furnishes the ground at all times 
for several weeks in early summer. It becomes 
crowded, weak, and flowers sparingly if allowed 
to remain too long in one place. A good way is 
to plant a new group evory year, as it is so easily 
increased by division, and is seen at its best the 
second year after dividing and replanting. 


Om Readers Illustration* : KuUli.i ^raclllimv. Eneraved for Gardening 
photograph sent by Miw Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warier, 

It is quite hardy, free in growth, and flourishes 
almost anywhere, but best in partial shade. It 
is beautiful, both in leaf and nower, and as the 
leaves are persistent, they have a delightful 
effect in winter and spring, and suggest pretty 
uses for the plant a i a carpet to other tnings. 
The habit of growth is close and tufted, but the 
plant spreads rapidly by means of runners, like 
a Strawberry. The young leaves are of a pale 
green colour, conspicuously and prettily spotted 
and veined with red. Aa they grow cld they 
become darker, but the coloured veins are 
always prominent. The flowers are tiny, pale 
shifted on until they are in 0 ioch or 7-inch creamy-white, and star-like, but so profusely 
puts. In this sized pot they will flower freely | borne that they make a charming and graceful 
lor a long while. If wanted for planting in the effect. In a mass they somuch resemble a wreath 
**pei> air, «n»c rear-old phmts aro the best. Th-y of foam when seen from a short distance that 
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Hollyhock - cuttings. — My seedling 
Hollyhocks last year all displayed exceptional 
beauty worth perpetuating Can you or any 
of your readers kindly 
give me particulars of a 
pjhtcm of tailing cuttings 
by grafting or inserting 
them into a Potato ? The 
Potato is said to afford 
nourishment to the cutting 
till it has taken root. Is 
this a reliable way? Should 
1 have much bottom-heat ? 
—Q traces. 

* # * We have never heard 
of grafting Hollyhocks on 
Potatos, and are tolerably 
certain it would prove a 
failure. CuttiDgs of tho 
young shoots from the 
base of the plants will 
root freely in sandy soil 
in a gentle hot-bed, keep¬ 
ing them moderately 
close, moist, And shaded 
till rooted, when pot off 
singly, and plant out the 
following season. Pieces 
of the smaller stems, with 
a leaf and an eye apiece, 
will also root in a gentle 
warmth towards the 
uulumn. If you cau secure 
seed from the best plants, 
this also will come fairly 
true. 

Hardy plants for 
Fucceeslon ( T. (f. 

Pringle). — Besides the 
many bulbs that flower in 
spring, such us Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Hya¬ 
cinths, Daffodils, and Tu¬ 
lips, other good things of 
the same huh son arc Adonis 
\emails, Alyssums, Ane¬ 
mones in great variety, 
Arabia, Aubrietias, Dicly- 
tra, Erica carnea, Genti- 
ana ucaulis. M meant, 
Myosotis, Phlox (many 
pretty alpine kinds). 
Primulas, Ranunculus, 
and Saxifrages. Following 
these come Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, 
PyrethiumB, Piconies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Irises, Cam¬ 
panulas, Lupins, Pinks, 
and Carnations, families 
so large that the difficulty 
1 es not in maintaining a 
kueceision of flowtre, but 
in doing justice to tho 
nobler kinds. For autumn- 
blooming Phloxes and 
Michaelmas Daisies are a 
host in themselves, and 
besides there are svc i first-rate things as the 
Japan Anemone in several forms. Torch Lilies 
in number, Galtonia candicans. Sedum specta- 
bile, hardy Sunflowers, Montbretias, Pcntste- 
I mons, and Heleniums. This selection might be 
I ^reatlv extended, but it indicates and suggests 
ample for you to begin with. 

Arums in a pond-— Until the present 
winter there has been no difficulty in growing 
Arums in a pond ; but how they will appear 
now I am rather anxious to know, as, aocording 
to my experience, a very ordinary winter kills 
the leaves and stems below the water-mark. 
The ice has been unusually thick, and so it w ilf 
not surprise me to hear that in many oases the 
plants nave been quite killed. In ordinary 
wintem t-hev ar«» safe from frost, if the roots are 
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2 feet below the surface of the water. If you 
have any plants in pots drop them in the pond 
in the positions you think best. If the leaves 
are not long enough to float on the surface, do 
not trouble. The new ones that are formed 
will come to the surface, and if they do not rise 
above it they will float on the top. The flower- 
scapes will rise erect in the usual way.— 

J. c. c. 


ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIAS. 

The Masdevallias form a very charming family, 
and are easily grown by amateurs in a cool 
house, like the Odontoglossums. A winter 
temperature of from 55 deg*, to CO degs. suits 



them admirably, and during the hottest of 
summer weather the nearer the thermometer 
can be kept at from 65 degs. to 70 dogs, the 
better, for Masdevallias, like many other Orchids 
from elevated localities in both old and now 
worlds, are often injured when grown under 
glass by our hot and dry summers. A cool and 
moisture-laden atmosphere, with ample but not 
draughty ventilation at night, as well as in the 
daytime, is tho best treatment for Masdevallias 
and Odontoglossums. A compost of fresh 
fibrous peat, having a small addition of dried 
horse-droppings and turfy loam, suits them 
well, and it will be found best to pot them in 
small pots, thoroughly well drained. They 
require liberal watering when growing both at 
the roots and in tho atmosphere, but if the 
compost becomes sour or stagnant through bad 
drainage they will speedily succumb. Mix a 
fair proportion of coarse silver-sand with this 
compost. The two best kinds are M. Veitchi, 
which has curious orange-red flowers, and the 
pure-white M. tova'rensis, both being illustrated. 


INDIAN CROCUS. 

Pleiones, or, as they are commonly called, Indian 
Crocuses, are highly valued for producing a 
brilliant effect during the late autumn and 
winter months. These plants are closely re¬ 
lated to the genus “Ccelogyne,” but require 
quite different treatment, and during the past 
season it has been very interesting to notice the 
fine specimens in so many collections, which 
would indicate that they are becoming more 
thoroughly appreciated. Many growers object 
•to Pleiones because they lose their foliage before 
the flowers appear ; but this may be easily 
remedied by arranging the plants with Maiden¬ 
hair and other Ferns, when their delicately- 
coloured blossoms show to great advantage. 
There are several very distinct species in this 
family, but possibly the one most generally cul¬ 
tivated is P. humilis and its variety tricolor, 
which have been making a fine display 
this season in some establishments. This 
plant is dwarf in habit, producing somewhat 
flask-shaped bulbs, with fine flowers about 
2^ inches to 3 inches across, the sepaUand petals 
being white, flushed with pale rose-lilac, 
whilst the large lip is beautifully fringed, 
veined, and spotted w ith a methyst-purple. In 
the variety (tricolor) ffie^round ''okuij Wween 
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the purple veins is orange, brown, and yellow. 
The Indian Crocuses are natives of India, grow¬ 
ing on the summit of the Khasya Hills and other 
mountains at considerable elevation ; and in 
nearly all the kinds the foliage drops off before 
the flowers appear. There are, however, one 
or two species which retain their foliage until 
after the blooming season is past. These plants 
succeed best in shallow pans, which should be 
quite half filled with good drainage, and a com¬ 
post used consisting of two-thirds peat and the 
remaining portion of Sphagnum Moss, and a 
little leaf-mould, with the addition of some sharp 
silver sand. The best time for repotting, which 
should be done annually, is shortly after the 
flowers are past, when very little or no water 
should be given until the plants begin to start 
into growth. When in full vigour weak liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. Tho watering must, 
however, gradually cease when the leaves begin 
to change to a yellowish colour. This species 
will succeed well in a cooler temperature than 
the majority of kinds, and if placed in a cool- 
house whilst in flower, the blossoms will con¬ 
tinue in full beauty for several weeks, and by 
growing two or three varieties a good succession 
may be maintained throughout the whole winter 
from early in October until the end of February. 

M. B. 


CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA. 

I am in receipt of a bulb of this Cattleya from 
“Constant Reader” under the name of C. 
amethystina, and who states that “ Until a few 
weeks ago the plant appeared well, but instead 
of the bloom pushing out, as was expected, the 
sheath turned brown, and canker set in, with 
the result that the bulb became quite rotten. 
This is the second season the same thing has 
occurred.” There is no doubt this is very dis¬ 
appointing, and from the appearance of the bulb 
to hand, and without any information respecting 
his modo of treatment, I should say tho whole 
damage has been caused by keeping the plant 
too wet in a too cold temperature, for 45 degs. is 
too low for these plants, and, no doubt, if that 
was the temperature several weeks ago, it is still 
much reduced during the very severe weather 
we are now experiencing. This species is a 
native of Brazil, and, like others in this section 
of the genus, requires a temperature not much 
under 70 deg*, in the summer months, and at 
which time it will be in active grow th. It is 
then that the plants require a good supply of 
water ; but even at that time care should be 
taken that the water is not applied direct to 
the youuc growth, or injury will be the result. 
Syringe between the pots, and keep the 
atmosphero in a humid condition until the 
growths are completed, when, although thoy 
must not be allowed to get quite dry, very 
much less is needed—in fact, only sufficient to 
keep the bulbs and leaves in a healthy 
condition. When the temperature is low, it 
is far better to allow the plants to become too 
dry than to keep them too wet, and during 
December, January, and February tho ther¬ 
mometer should not fall much below 60 degs. 
in the daytime, and about 5 degs. lesR during 
the nights. C. intermedia was first intro¬ 
duced into this country about seventy 
years ago from Rio de Janeiro, and, conse¬ 
quently, according to the rules of nomen¬ 
clature, this being its first namo, the Conti¬ 
nental name of C. amethystina must only be 
rogarded as a synonym. This species is spread 
over a very large portion of Brazil, and nume¬ 
rous consignments arc from time to time im¬ 
ported. Amongst these have appeared several 
hne varieties, which, however, only differ from 
the typical form in the colour of their blooms. 
The bulbs are somewhat cylindrical in form, 
and usually grow about a foot in height, each 
furnished at the apex with a pair of short, 
thick, oblong leaves. These are very persistent, 
and will remain upon the plants for a consider¬ 
able time. The flowers are borne from three 
to five upon a spike, usually about the months 
of April, May, and June, and individually 
measure over 4 inches in diameter, and vary in 
colour from white (sepuls and petal*) to light 
purple, the lip being always of a clear, rich 
purple. M. B. 


6.— Culture Of Paeonies — I cannot under¬ 
stand why your Peonies do not flower. They 
generally do e<? when they make good growth. 


I know very well that the plants of any new 
sorts are very small when first received, and 
that it takes a year or two to get them strong. If 
yours are in the same condition all will be well in 
due time. If such is not the case, the cause of 
their not flowering is one of two things—cither 
that they are growing too much in the shade, 
or tho spring frost destroys the blossom-buds.— 
J. C. C. 


OLD SEEDS. 

Tiieuk is more vitality in some kinds of seeds 
when they have been kept over a year than is com- 
mouly supposed ; but much depends upon the 
way they are kept during the year, and the 
degree of vitality possessed in the first place. 
In my own case, any seeds left over at the end of 
the season are each kept in their paper packets 
and placed in a box, the lid of which is never 
quite closed. The box is then placed on the top 
of a cupboard in a room in which there is a fire 
during the autumn and winter. Treated in thia 
way the seeds are kept quite dry, because the 
air admitted to the box prevents damp accumu¬ 
lating. Some of the most unlikely-looking seeds 
contain a far greater amount of vitality than 
larger and more solid ones. To me tho most 
surprising are Verbena and Zinniaseeds. Having 
packets of these left over from last year I, a fort¬ 
night ago, so wed a part of each in boxes of soil and 
placed them in a w arm house ; the result is that 
1 have as good a percentage of plants as I had 
lost year when the seed w r as new. Petunia-seed 
is not quite so good, but the percentage is high 
enough to pay for the trouble. Phlox Drum- 
mondi and the Annual Sunflower appear to be 
a failure ; while Carnation-seed, saved by my¬ 
self three years ago, is growing as well as it did 
the first season after it was ripe. Mignonette, 
kept over from 1893, is very satisfactory. 
Stock-seed of my own saving I have known 
to be quite as good at the end of the 
third year as the first. Aster-seed is not 
so reliable. Vegetable seeds vary in the same 
way. If kept quito dry in paper bags Broad 
Beans will grow as well the second season as the 
first; but so far as my experience goes Kidney¬ 
shaped Beans are worthless after the first year. 
Peas are somewhat of a mystery, the wrinkled 
sorts retaining more vitality than the round 
ones. Last season’s Champion of England gave 
a percentage of 40 in the open ground. Under 
glass at tho present time William Hurst shows 
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about 60 per cent, of healthy plants. Aspara¬ 
gus seed sown in the open ground in April will 
vegetate as freely the second year as the first. 
Carrot-seed has been known to give a fair per¬ 
centage of plants when eight years old. Lettuce- 
seed appears to be uncertain ; it requires very 
carefully keeping to retain its vitality. Onion* 
seed is, perhaps, the most disappointing of any, 
if kept over, but I think this is chiefly owing to 
the crops being secured before the seeds are pro¬ 
perly matured. In dealing with old seeds sown 
in the open ground there is no doubt that it is 
better to be a few days too late than too early 
in sowing them, as the warmer the ground is at 
sowing-time the better results will be obtained. 
When the ground is wet and cold they are more 
likely to perisftLilp^r^ItVpyi'h^ve time to start 
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into growth, owing to the want of vitality to 
resist unfavourable influences. Deep sowing 
should also be avoided. In every case it 
will be better to sprinkle dry soil over the seeds 
when they are young than to bury them too 
deeply. J. C. C. 


to bear profitably. For ornament Cherries, 
Pears, and Apples are the best, and the present 
is a good time to plant.—J. C. C. 


that the nurserymen have not been slow to 
perpetuate and increase any form differing in 
growth from that of the parent. Not a few of 
these garden forms, however, are dwarfed into 
insignificance compared with the parent tree, 
nod have little garden value. The best of them 
is that called the Irish Yew, a tree most 
distinct iu aspect and funereal in effect as seen 
in many gardens, whore it has been planted in 
rows besides walks, or dotted promiscuously 
about, and by rigid training and tying in made 
to look about as elegant in form as a sugar- 
cone. The Irish Yew untrained is a very hand¬ 
some and distinct tree, and the custom or fashion 
which has decreed that it shall be formally 
trained is both absurd and needless. Probably 
no tree has been a greater victim of the shears 
than the Yew. Most people know something 
of the old clippiug crazo of the past called 
topiary work. In those days there were fewer 
shrubs and flowers to plant in gardens, and 
people sought variation in mechanical ways. 
It is to be hoped that no one now thinks of clip¬ 
ping a Yew, distorting its form, unless it has 
been planted for a purpose, to make an arch, a 
summer-house, or a hedge. Then, of course, we 
are no longer dealing with it as a tree, only so far 
as it is subservient to our wants. For making 
hedges in gardens it has many merits, and is of 
long endurance; but nowadays, when every 
inch of grouad space is precious, walls are built 
in preference to planting hedges which need 
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IVY CARPETS. 

There are so many forms of Ivy and the varia¬ 
tions are so numerous, whilst in all aspects and 
under all conditions it is perfectly hardy, that 
it might be used in different ways and adorn 
gardens more extensively than it doe 3 . If walls 
are wanted for other things, there may be 
common trees upon whose stems choice Ivies 
might easily be established. There could be no 
better way than this for growing many kinds, 
so a3 to be able to see their differences and 
variations ; and it would, no doubt, keep them 
true to; character, as some say that if allowed 
to run at will over the ground the smaller 
forms lose somewhat of their distinctness. 
There may be little in this, as few have tried 
them to any extent as carpets such as we see of 
the common Ivy in woods and upon hedge- 
banks, where, by the way, it is often prettily 
intersporsed with wild flowers. It is well 
known that the Ivy will thrive directly beneath 
wide-spreading branching trees, and although 
occasionally used as a last resouroe when Grass 
has failed through semi-darkness or drip, I 
think it would be a great gain to make a point 
of planting it in this way much more freely. 
Nor need it be confined to spots beneath trees, 
as in pleasure-grounds there are many open 
grassy spots near walks, &c., that are mown once 
or twice a year for appearance sake. Here we 
have a chance to reduce summer labour, add to 
the pretty features of the place, and this 
without encroaching upon the Grass. Ivy 
carpets come within the possibilities of the 
majority who have gardens of any extent. 
The word carpet is not here used in a formal 
sense, and I would suggest more freedom than 
is allowed to rings of Ivy beneath trees 
extending just as far as the branches spread, 
and kept in rigid regularity. My moaning will 
be made clearer by the following notes: A piece 
of grassy sloping ground beside a walk and 
varying in width from 2 yards to 6 yards, backed 
up by Hollies and partly by Oaks, was dug over, 
except just round the Oak stems, where the 
Grass was left with access to and from the walk 
just enough to admit of a seat. The Ivies were 
then planted informally, and at the same time, 
to vary the feature, Iris feetidissima, Solomon’s 
Seal, and hardy Ferns were interspersed here 
and there, keeping each as much as possible in 
its own group. The Ivy shoots being pegged 
down to the ground, they are kept in position, 
and no doubt will root wherever they touch. 
Among the kinds used are the Irish Ivy in its 

g een and variegated forms, H. dentata, H. 

regneriana, rhomboidea obovata, which else¬ 
where has proved admirable grown in this way, 
the rich green Emerald Gem, himalaica, pedata, 
Caenwoodiana, palmata, lobata, and a few silver 
aud golden kinds, which, perhaps, are the most 
likely to revert to original forms. There can 
be no possible objection to planting Ivy in this 
way, and a host of other things, as, for example, 
many spring bulbs might be planted as well, for 
if they eventually were unable to make their 
way through a dense and vigorous growth, it 
would not be till after several seasons. Another 
idea worth following up is to take the tree 
Ivies—that is, those that assume a bushy habit 
of growth. They are most interesting, but 
somewhat at a discount, hardly obtainable in 
nurseries, as no demand exists for them in 
gardens. An orange-berried kind now offered 
should arouse more interest in them. Tree 
Ivies planted at distances permitting of perfect 
development and carpeted with creeping kinds, 
would be a charming variation of the same idea. 

A. H. 


Our Readers’ Illustrations : Yew arch. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from 
a photograph sent by Mr. Scott, Betton Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


our own hills. At the same time, as the Yew is 
growing up into a tree of dignity and beauty it 
will furnish us with all the shelter and privacy 
that we need about our homes. A great many 
who plant solely to secure these things, and take 
no heed of what the trees will ultimately 
become, make such a ,bad choice of things that 
after a few years the result is as poor as if 
nothing had been attempted. The Laurels grow 
leggy and naked below, and the Spruces, having 
lost their lower branches, in the natural order of 
things, become sorry spectacles the higher they 
raise their heads. Not so the Yew, which, with 
timely attention in the matter of thinning if in 
groups, spreads outwards, retaining its earliest 
branches, which sit upon the ground, and 
for several generations there will be no 
nakedness or exposure. For this purpose, there¬ 
fore, it is as good as anything that can be had, 
whilst those who have more space at command, 
and plant good trees in groups, really ou^ht not 
to ignore the Yew, which will give them much 
pleasure in their own lifetime, whilst develop¬ 
ment in beauty proceeds with age and increased 
stature, and no one who admires true beauty 
will question the wisdom of the planter. 
Planting this tree is attended with no difficulties, 
as it appears to have no dislike in regard to soil. 
In that which is light and gravelly, or that 
which is deep and tenacious, especially the 
shallow soil on the chalk, the Yew is 
always the same rich, handeome, evergreen 
tree, All this refers to the wild tree itself, but 
a glsnce r.t any catalogue of tTees shows 


attention, whilst they rob surrounding soil 
where other plants are desired. The forming of 
arches (as the one illustrated), arbours, or hedges 
with Yews is, however, a rather slow process, 
requiring care and patience ; but for the benefit 
of any who may wish to do so, I may remark 
that they can procure trees specially trained 
and adapted for the work. They are obtainable 
from the best tree and shrub nurseries under the 
name of hedging Yews. Those of upright 
growth are specially selected, and the side 
branches kept cut in. In making hedges an 
immediate result may be secured by close plant¬ 
ing, but care and skill for a number of years are 
essential to secure the formation of a good arch. 


39.— Button-hole flowers. — Selected 
forms of the Marguerite Carnations will, I think, 
suit you, as they are so easily grown ; but a night 
temperature of 50 dogs, will be better than 
10 degs. less. Sow the seed now, and in June 
set out the plants iu good ground. Iu the 
autumn take them up aud pot any that will 
give the colour you want. In a house not kept 
any warmer than yours I have some plants 
showing plenty of flower-buds now, but they 
did not make any progress during the late frosty 
weather.—J. C. C. 


6.—Fruit-trees for a shrubbery bor 
der. — I cannot recommend you to plant fruit- 
trees under the shade of large trees with a view 
to their being productive in the way of fruit. 
For ornament they may do fairly well, and as 
* fringe to a shrubbery ; but there are too mmy 
toot* of tr«ee* in the aeiVvil ready for |n»it-t»eos 
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7. — Heating a greenhouse. — You 
should have stated whether your house is a 
lean*to or span-roof, but I conclude it is the 
latter. If so, a flow and return pipe each side 
would only keep out frost, and barely that, 
unless you had a good boiler and attended to 
the fire rather late at night. Three rows of 
4*inch pipes would not keep the temperature up 
to more than 60 degs. during such severe frost 
as we have just passed through, and as that 
is high enough for the night temperature of any 
plants usually grown in English gardens I do 
not see what more you want. If you require 
more heat than this you must add more pipes. 
—J. C. C. 

Carnations for July show (J. Bishop). 
—I began Repotting my Carnations on Friday, 
the first of March, this season, but as I have 
other work to do, and a large number to repot, 
probably I shall not finish until the end of 
March. This is a very late spring, and the 
plants have not yet shown much signs of growth ; 
therefore, if they are repotted any time during 
this or next month they will be in good time. 
The best potting-soil is a good fibrous loam, 
sufficiently decayed to kill the Grass-roots ; add 
to this a fourth part of decayed manure, with as 
much leaf-mould and sand, if the loam is heavy. 
The sized pots I use are those termed 24’s and 
16*8. They are 8 inches and 9 inches diameter, 
inside measure. Two or three plants are put 
into each, according to their size or the vigour 


of constitution. Sometimes the plants are ' co,nrnunicatlon - 
quite strong and largo enough for two of them 
to go into a 9-inch pot. “ What shall I feed 
them with ?” This means, I presume, how they 
are to be treated as regards manure-water, &c. 

In answer to this, I never use manure-water, and 
bone-dust used in the soil has sometimes done 
mischief. All that is necessary is to give them 
a slight surface-dressing of a compost of equal 
parts loam, leaf-mould, and decayed manure. 

This, spread upon the surface of the soil about 
the middle of May, gives greater vigour to the 

f dants, and causes the blooms to grow to a 
arger size. Three blooms only are allowed on 
a plant for exhibition.— J. Douglas. 

Sacred Lilies and Tulips. — Seeing 
several advertisements in your paper of Chinese 
Sacred or Joss Lilies, I wandered whether they 
could be planted with success at the present 
time to flower in about two months. In October 
last I planted some Due Van Thol Tulips in 
po'^s, and most of them have come up very 
straggling and thin. Only one flower has 
appeared as yet, and that looks withered, and I 
doubt very much whether it will ever reach 
maturity. They are in a fairlv warm room, 
and in a sunny position. I should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me what I ought to do 
in both thj above cases.— Frkdk. Hinde. 

# # * It is late now to start these or any other 
bulbs; but if the roots are not gone too far, 
there is no reason why they should not flower 
yet. It is impossible to state the cause of 
the failure of the Van Thol Tulips. The fault 
may be in the bulbs themselves, which may have 
been weak or imperfectly ripened (bear in mind 
that the last was a very bad season), or they 
have been planted in unsuitable soil, kept too 
far from the glass, or mismanaged in some way. 

Streptosolen(Browallia)Jamesoni— 

Could any of the readers of Gardening give me 
any information respecting the culture of 
Streptosolens ? I got a small plant last summer, 
and it grew freely, though showing no bloom 
until two or throe months ago, when the lower 
leav. s began to turn yellow and fall off. As it 
was pot-bound I repotted it, and it is now in a 
6-inch pot. The lower leaves still continue to 
change colour and fall off, the lower part of the 
stems being quite bare. It is quite free from 
blight and has been kept in a temperature of 
about 50 degs. to 60 degs. I should be glad to 
know the cause of its failure, the sort of treat* 


plants of this class is in the spring or early 
autumn. Leave it alone, watering carefully, 
until the pot is full of roots, when the plant 
should be cat back lightly and afterwards re¬ 
potted. It only requires ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. 

Sickly Ferns (Croton).— Your Fern is 
injured by the cold after potting. Yon potted 
it too early, and in such a season Ferns would 
require later potting. Have you over watered 
since repotting? as this will often cause the 
injury. Another caose might be that your plants 
were dry at potting ; if so, the water does not go 
through the old ball, only the new soil. The 
compost was good. We would advise you to 
examine your plants, and, if dry, soak in a pail 
of water, and then keep closer for a few weeks. 
Shade and water carefully, and do not give food 
of any kind till you get robust growth. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor ot 
Gardening, S 7 , Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The tuime and address of the sender are required in 
addition to ang designation he may desire to be used isi 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


ment it prefers, and the time of year at whioh 
it should bloom ?—F. C. D. 

*** This is a spring or early summer-flowering 
subject of comparatively easy culture. You 
apparently obtained the plant too late to bloom 
last year, and we are somewhat surprised that 
it has shown for bloom already. Being repotted 
in the depth of winter would largely account 
for the leaves falling. The proper time to shift 
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Answers ( ichich, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige vs by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
venj useful, and thosfwho reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

6L.—Tree-Paoonles.—Will you kindly tell me how 
to propagate Tree-Pieonies, and what stocks to use?— 
August Raiser. 

62. — Leptospermum lanigerum.— Will it be 
safe to grow this shrub in Devonshire and in a 12-in. pot ? 
Will you inform me the soil to use and general treatment 
required ‘l— Amatkir. 

63. —Mina lobata.— Would you kindly inform me as 
to the cultivation of Mina lobata, and if the bulbe lifted in 
the autumn would do to replant following spring? Or 
should it be grown from seed each year?—C. E. 

04 — Flowers and vegetables for show.— 

Would you kindly tell me the right time to plant the 
following : Broad Deans, Second Early Peas, Ten-Week 
Stocks, and Asters, fo that I can have them for show 
about end of July or first week in August?—Guo. Bishop. 

65 —Artificial manure for Ohryaanthe 
mums — Weill 1 you ull me the proper w.lv to use 
Thomson's Vine-Manure? Should it be in a liquid form or 
mixed with soil at potting, and is nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia good for Chrysanthemums ? If so, liow 
often should nilrato of soda and Thomson's Manure be 
used ?—E. B. 

00.—Fuohsias and Pelargoniums for show. 

—1 have some Fuchsias that have been dry all the winter 
just broking, and some strong plants of Pelargoniums 
that. w< rc cut back in the autumn, and have shoots about 
2 inches I wish to have both ready for show about 
middle of August. Any hints as to potting, feeding, 
and stopping will greatly oblige ?—J. 

67. — Ivy - leaved Pelargoniums against 
woodwork.— In a small lean-to conservatory I have 
two Ivy leaved "Geraniumsthey are nailed up the wood¬ 
work and are now 4 feet or 5 feet long, with several 
branches. Please let me know in your next number, if 
possible, if I should prune them down in any way, or let 
them grow, as they are in 6-inch pots?— Kingston. 

68. — Plants for a ditch-side.— A ditch 60 yards 
long runs through my garden, it drains some fields ; there 
is generally a little water trickling through, but it dries 
up occasionally in summer ; sulwoil sandy clay. I should 
like to know what plants would do best in suoh a situation 
(on the edges of ditch)? I want something effective and 
bold, as the garden is large. Amongst other things what 
kind of Bamboo and Fern would be the most suitable to 
form bold clumps ? and would it assist them to put special 
soil round roots when planting ? An early answer would 
much oblige.—H ornsev. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

69.—Robo W. A. Richardson (IF. Taylor).— 
Doubtless your Rose-tree has been grafted or budded ou 
another stock, and the canker has eaten into the plant Just 
at the portion where the junction was made. We fear 
there ia no cure, as the sap cannot ascend through the 
decayed portion. This is a great fault with Rose-trees 
budded or grafted, and many die when they get of a cer¬ 
tain age and at a time when the plants should give a good 
return. Syringe freely the bark and assist new growth. 


70. — LettUOM (An Old Subscriber).—Both the varie¬ 
ties you inquire about mar be obtained direct from the 
Messrs. Veitch, King’s-road, Chelsea. Lorthois is an excel • 
lent early variety, and you will get it true from the firm 
named. Golden Oueen is the earliest of the two named, 
and of a particularly delicate flavour. 

7?.— Cauliflower (T. Bitchines).— We should not 
care to grow plants from seeds as you describe, as 
you are growing from a bad parent. Such plants doubt¬ 
less would grow remarkably well (too muoh so, in foctX 
and probably they will be all leaf and little head. Plant 
in limited quantity, as it is difficult to know whether they 
will head. If they do the plants will be of poor quality. 

72. — Sickly " Geraniums” (A Subscriber ). —Your 
plants are injured with the cold and damp. We are in¬ 
clined to think you have had a low temperature, with 
excess of moisture. You do not give any details as to 
temperatures or kind of house the plants are grown in, so 
that under the circumstances it is difficult to advise. With 
more sun-heat the plants will soon recover. Water care¬ 
fully and keep warmer for a time so as to get new roots, 
and repot, if necessary, when in active growth. 

73. — Ornamental fruit-trees for shrubbery 
(Pomona).—You may plant the Crabs, of which there is 
a good selection. They are most ornamental, but you can¬ 
not expect very good results in shade. We would not ad¬ 
vise you to plant fruit-trees under tall trees, as they can¬ 
not thrive m such positions. The shrubs you name 
would be useless. Plant such trees as Privet, Aucuba of 
sorts, Berbsris, Box in variety, Euonymus Japonicus, 
Laurel (common and Portugal), and Common Yews; 
Rhododendron ponticam, if your soil will permit. 

74. — Dlplacus fflutiaosus (St. Brannocks).— You 
can take cuttings of this plant Then select shoots 
2 inches to 4 inches long, with a very small portion of 
bark attached, or a bit of the older wood. Choose young 
shoots and strike them in sandy soil in a warm house or 
frame. When rooted repot each cutting into 3-inch 
pots and grow on. Another method is to cut off the 
young points, insert them in sand in pans, and keep 
close and moist until rooted, placing the pan over warm 
pipes. Cover over the top with a sheet of glass. They 
will bloom freely this season. 

75. —Daphne lndlea (F. F. C.).— Your plants are in 
a bad way. Daphnes require very little water in the 
winter, and soon go wrong if overpotted. It would have 
been better to have repotted later when growth was more 
vigorous. They require little heat, 50 degs. being ample. 

We do not think' frost can have improved them, but 
doubtless the plants* received a check through potting 
and overwatering them. Your Arum Lilies may have 
suffered from frost if yellow, but one does not know¬ 
how you have treated the plants. Keep them rather 
warmer, and water carefully to get new growth. 

76. — Buoalyptus-pl&nts. —Could you kindly tell 
me what to do with a Eucalyptus-plant? In the beginning 
of winter I took it into the bouse; it was then over 9 feel 
high, with large branches spreading out. Now all the 
branches are dead and the top seems dead also. Would 
it be any use to ent it down ?— Topsy. 

We are afraid the plant is dead, but as the Eucalyp¬ 
tus is of very rapid growth this is not so annoying as 
when a plant if slow growth is killed. 

7— Double-spathed Arum.— Possibly it may 
only be that I have never seen such a thing before, while, 
fact, the sport may frequently occur, and yet, as it 
may be really a curiosity, I send a very roughly executed 
sketch of an Arum in my conservatory having the one 
spadix ensheathed in twodistinctspathes.— Lieut.-General 
A. W. Bampield. 

. A correspondent also recently wrote about two 
spathes to an Jni»i, but this is not so common as one 
mujht suppose. It is a freak, and often the result of 
generous cultivation. 

7S. —Peas and paraffin.— Would someone kindly 
inform me if It would make any difference to the taste of 
Peas if they were pul in paraffin-oil before planting ? How 
long should they he kept in the oil ? I have been told it 
is a good thing to keep mice away, and I have them iu 
my garden ?—W. G. 

*#* The paraffin will not have the slightest effect upon 
the flavour cf the Peas, for in the course of a week or so it 
wiu have been all absorbed by the soil. Jf the seed is left 
in the oil for more than twenty minutes at the outside trie 
germinating power will suffer seriously. A much better 
plan is to roll the Peas in a thick mixture W r l lead 
and water, which docs no harm to the Pm , cannot 
evaporate, and entirely prevents mice eating them. 

79. — Gardening books.— Which are the best books 
i gardening for reference and information generally ? Not 

to exceed £7 .—Constant Reader. 

V Thomson's “ Gardener’s Assistant,“ last edition, 

30s. ; Nicholson’s " Dictionary of Horticulture,” U ool*., 

.£■’>; "English Flower Garden," 15*.; "Treasury of 
Botanyfind edition, 2 vols, its. ; Johnson's " Cottage 
Gardener's Dictionary ,” last edition. These arc general 
works of reference, and all arc most useful. 

80. — Tropseolum tuberosum.— I have a box 
6 feet long, 7 inches deep, and 7 inches wide in my green¬ 
house, In which I grew "Geraniums” last year. Would 
this box do for Tropieolum tuberosum? At what distance 
apart must the tubers be planted, and how deep ? And 
when must they be planted ?—-E. G. Lorne. 

.Vo doubt the plant mentioned would grow well in 
such a box, though as a rule the tuberous-rooted Tropceo- 
lunis thrice best with a free root-run. This kind 
delights in light sandy soil and a warm situation. Give 
it plenty of water while in growth, with some weak liquid- 
manure about twice a week. 

81. —Worms In lawn.— In my lawn, containing 
about 400 square yards, there is a large quantity of worms, 
which makes it look very unsightly, especially after the 
lawn-mower has been over it. I understand lime-water 
will kill them. Please say if this is correct, and, if so, how, 
aud in what quantity, is it to be applied?— G. A. D. 

Indry weather limi-water will prove very beneficial ; 
but if at aU moist a better plan is to go over the lawn in 
the evening with a porous bag of fresh lime in powder and 
a stick. A few doses of this, with or without a sprinkling 
of soot, will soon banish the worms. 
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82. — Mistletoe berries.— Will you pleas* inform 
me where I may get ripe Mistletoe berries or seeds for 
planting on Apple-trees?— Christmas. 

As far as wt are atcare, these are not offered by any 
deed firm' Your best plan will be to either collect the 
berries when ripe yourself, or else to employ someone who 
understands the subject to obtain them for you. 

83. — Rabbits destroying shrubs.— Owing to the 
late severe froet the rabbits have stripped tho bark off a 
front many trees. Hollies and White Broom having 
suffered the most. Can the stems be covered or painted, 
09 will everything have to be cut back down to the ground f 
Please suggest treatment ?— Mac. 

%* If the trees are barked entirely round no painting of 
the stems will save them, butif only partially it may assist 
them to paint the stems with a mixture of clay, soot, and 
sow-manure, mixed with -water. Rabbits always bark 
Hollies in hard weather, and the proper thiny to do is to 
exclude them from those parts where these trees are 
grown. 

84. — Laurels injured by frost —Will anyone tell 
me what I ought to do to my Laurels, which have all been 
burnt up by tne late frost ? Is it necessary to cut them to 
the ground, or will they recover and throw out new leaves 
this spring ? A good many of the withered ones are some 
I plinted last autumn.—A. B. 

*** It all depends upon the extent of the injury. Many 
Laurels have been killed by the late frost, and it wilt per¬ 
haps lead people to plant other hardier and more beautiful 
things. The present aspect of many gardens is deplorable 
and acres of Laurels will have to be cut down to the 
ground. 

85. —Colour of Mahonia leaves.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to grow Mahonia with the crimson 
leaves and blood-red colours that flower vendors are now 
selling in the London streets, in branches? Has it to do 
with the soil, or is any ehemical used, or is it a particular 
sort of Mahonia ?— Rat. 

*•* The leaves are dyed the colour one sees them, and 
this dye stains the hands when the foliage is handled. It 
is an objectionable practice, almost as bad as the green 
Carnation perpetration that blossomed out two or three 
years ago. 

88.— Public parks in London.— Please give 
names and where situated of public parks and gardens in 
and around London ?—Texas. 

*.* The following are the names of the more important 
public parks near London. liyde. Regent’s, St. James’, 
Waterlow (Ilighgate). Finsbury, Battersea, Southwark, 
Victoria (Old Ford), Dulwich, Brock well (Herne Hill), 
RncenscroftiHammersmith), Kennington,'Bushey (Hamp¬ 
ton Court), Kew Gardens (Kew), and Richmond Park and 
Gardens. Of course, there are many very small places, as 
playgrounds, besides wide open commoris, as Wimbledon 
and Clap harn. 

87. —Propagating frame.—I always have some 
difficulty in the spring in raising my annuals, Ac., for bed¬ 
ding, and having seen advertisements of these frames I 
shall be obliged if you will inform me if they are to be 
recommended instead of the hot-bed?— Provaoator. 

There are now a good many kinds of the propagators 
mentioned to choose from, and though I cannot recommend 
ang particular maker, some arc undoubtedly better than 
others. A very good form of propagator has been fre¬ 
quently described in Gardening lately, and this I know 
works icell and have successfully used it for years. As a 
rule, they will be found most useful, and with ordinary 
care superior to the ordinary hot bed frame, both heat and 
m nature being under better control.—B. 

88 . — Wood-ashes as manure.—! have a quantity 
of wood-ashes. Will vou kindly tell me if I can distribute 
them over my flower-beds in the garden, which will soon 
be mulched with decayed stable-manure ? Will they act 
together ? Also can 1 use them with potling-soil in the 
conservatory where I grow “Geraniums/' Fuchsias, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Ac. 7 Also are they beneficial to Ferns ?— 
H. A. S. 

*/ The chief active principle of icood-ashcs is potash, and 
as this is also supplied to a considerable extent by stable- 
manure, it is unnecessary to employ both together. At the 
same time, a good sprinkling of wood-ashes cannot possibly 
do any harm, and for certain crops, on light soil especially, 
they are highly beneficial. A moderate proportion, say a 
twentieth to fiftieth part, is a very desirable addition to 
potting soil for Chrysanthemums, Ac., in particular, and 
will also impart colour and substance to Ferns. 

88.— Araucaria imbricata.— One of my Arau¬ 
carias (“ Monkey Puzzle ”) has lost two of the top branches, 
which were struck off by snow thrown from the top of the 
house. A white oil is exuding from the wound; will 
it be fatal ? What can be done to save the tree ? Not 
many can be got to grow here (East Hull), and I do not 
want to lose one of them if I can help It.— Monkey. 

V The bleeding will not be necessarily fatal, but if it 
continues should be stopped by the use of Thomson’s 
Styptic. Of course, the symmetry of the plaid is spoiled , 
but this cannot be helped. 


90.— Leaves of Tea Rose faillng.-i should b* 
glad if you would tell me the cause of leaves coming off Tea 
Rosea ? When I took to them beginning of December they 
were in greenhouse, badly infested with green-fly. I put 
them outside and cleaned them well, then shook them out 
and potted them in a good compost of stiff loamy turf and 
ttttie manure, left them out until frost set In, then set 
them >t the coolest side of greenhouse, which got a little 
bslow 40 degs. on very cold nights. I kept them just moist 
at roots, and syringed them on bright mornings. They 
seemed to start into growth well, but as soon as the leaves 
came on them they fell off. Waa the treatment at fault, 
or did the temperature get too low?—A Yours Beginner. 

* 4 * In the first place the growth of the plants was in all 
probability badly ripened, owing to the cold and wet 
summer and autumn. Then, as you say they were badly 
attacked by green fly, which, of course, would tend to 
weaken the plants still farther ; and, lastly, they were 
repotted very late, and consequently not properly estab¬ 
lished when the fresh growth began. They ought to have 
been potted earlier, or else have been kept perfectly cool and 
quiet until the pots were getting full of roots ., 
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91. —Beating apparatus choked up.-Coold 
you tell me what is the matter with my heating-apparatus, 
which gets choked up with tarry soot? I have toolear 
it away every other day!with a scraper, as a brush will not 
touch it. I burn ooke and small coal, but as no one can 
tell me the cause I should be glad if you could do so. It is 
a slow-combustion boiler.— Dudley. 

No doubt it is the small ooal that does the mischief. 
If this is of at all a strong or bituminous nature it is sure 
to have the effect complained of, especially if the draught 
is not very sharp. You had better give up using the small 
coal, and bum only good coke, broicen small, or else nob¬ 
bles'of Anthracite coal, if the coke does not give sufficient 
heat. 

92. —Increase of Bulrushes.—A few years ago I 
planted a few Bulrush-roots in the river. They have now 
increased so enormously, and a large sandbank has 
formed, which in one place reaches almost half across the 
river. Gan you tell me first how to get lidofall but a 
few at the edge of the river? And, secondly, how to 
prevent them each year from increasing ?— Despondent. 

* 4 * As you cannot drain the river and pull out the roots, 
the next best way is to pull up all that you do not require 
in summer when they are in full growth. The Bulrush is 
a tenacious thing, rambling far and wide, and the only 
way to prevent it spreading is to grow it in some enclosed 
space. 

93. —Dwarf plants for margin of shrub¬ 
beries.— What are the beet low-growing flowers, plants, 
or bushes to plant round shrubberies, and plots containing 
Hollies and mixed trees and shrubs ? I want something to 
All up the space between the bushes and the turf round 
the plots.— Mac. 

*** Many low shrubs are suitable for this purpose, such 
as Hardy Heaths, Cotoneasters, Gaultherxa , Lavender, 
Rosemary, Lavender Cotton, Savin, and Barberries in 
several kinds. These in groups, varied by a selection of 
the larger hardy plants, would make effective margins. 
Some good foliage and jlowcring plants arc Acanthus, 
Aralias, Asphodel, Astilbe rivularis. Borage, Crambe 
cordifolia, Elymus arenarius, Eryngiums, Funkias, 
Lupins, Sunflowers, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, 
Pceonics, Polypodiums, and Michaelmas Daisies. 

Replies next week to Ashleigh, An Old Sub¬ 
scriber, etc. Several replies we have been compelled to 
leave over until next week. 


TO OORRBSPONDflNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember Mel we 
io not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

Mina .—We notice it in the catalogue of Messrs. J. 
Veitch and 8ens, Chelsea. It is not the same as atropur- 

purea.- C. A. C. V .—At any good nursery you can 

get the White Everlasting Pea. Better apply to a nursery 
that deals more particularly with hardy plants.- Auber¬ 

gine.—We think the only way is to get plants. Tho price 
named docs not seem excessive when we consider that they 
are in many cases practical'y new. We advise you to 
write to M. L&tour-M »rliac. Temple-sur- Lot, Garonne, 

France.- Amateur.— We know of no book such as you 

describe. Gross-fertilisation is simply a matter of selecting 
suitable kinds to cron, knowing what two parents are 
likely to bring forth. The process itself is simple enough. 
The great point is to maka a suitable selection of things 

to cross.- E. B.— Please write to H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 

Nurseries, Hither Green-lane. Lewisham.- Polly.—We 

should think that the buds have.been touched by frost, as 
they bear that appearance. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plant* or uits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, %onioh 
should be addressed to the Editor qj Garden ora Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 

Names of plants.— Croton. —S&ntolina pectinata ; 
the other specimen seems to be near Sedum dendroideum, 

but cannot be sure without the flower.- G. Ravenscrqft. 

—1, Odontoglossum pulchellum: 2, Cnlia bella; and 3, 

Oncidium iucurvura.- J. W. Hastings.— The fruit was 

too small and poor to name. 


Catalogues received.— Farm Seeds.— Messrs. 

W. P. Laird and Sinclair, Dundee.- New Plants .— 

Messrs Pitcher and Manda, United States Nurseries, 

Short Hills, New Jere\, U.S.A.- Farm Seeds.— Messrs. 

Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.- Agricul¬ 

tural Seeds .—Messrs Fotheringham and King, Dumfries. 
-—Supplementary Catalogue.— Messrs. Kllwanger and 

Barry, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y.- Farm 

Seeds —The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull.- 

Seeds.— Messrs. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B.- 

Choice Plants.—E. Schmitt, Lyons, France.- -Dahlias, 

Chrysanthemums, etc.— Messrs. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, 
Sussex.- Japanese and other Lilies, Hardy Peren¬ 

nials.—Meson. Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent 
Garden. 


BIRDS. 

94 —The beet Pigeons.— Will someone please ten 
me which are the beet and cheapest Pigeons, and how much 
they cost ?—Buzz, Upton Knoll. 

95. -Canaries moulting.—I have two Canaries, 
and they are moulting. Would you kindly advise me as 
to their treatment? I feed them with Carter's mixed bird¬ 
seeds, and give them sugar occasionally.—C. E. 

*/ Although Canaries usually moult but once a year, 
they will sometimes be found to be casting some feathers if 
kept in a high, artificial temperature, and this also tends 
to weaken them and bring on illness. When moulting, 
however, their cages should be protected from cold, especi¬ 
ally at night time, the covering being gradually removed 
on their recovery. During the moulting some hard-boiled 
egg and bread-crumbs may be supplied, also Maw-seed. 
Neither Saffron nor Liquorice should be put into the 
drinking water, a* if the common practice, Out apiece of 


dean iron, which becoming oxydized on the surface of the 
water communicates to it a tonic property. Toast and 
water is also good during the moult, and a piece of old 
mortar or chalk may be given at times for the birds to 
peck at. Carter's bird-seed is geod as a staple food, but 
the sugar should be discontinued, as sweets will render 
the birds sickly, hinder their moulting, and spoil their 
appetite. Birds supplied with sweet cakes and the like do 
not moult well ana easily.—S. S. G. 

Staple food for Thrushes. — Will 

“ S. 8. 6.” kindly tell me how to prepare a good 
staple food for Thrushes ?—H. A. 8. 

* 4 * A good staple food for the Song Thrush 
may consist of Oat-flour (known as Fig-dust) 
and Pea-meal, mixed with milk or water to the 
consistency of a crumbling paste. This, with 
almost any kind of eooked food that does not 
contain salt, such as puddings, vegetables, and 
custard will keep the captive in good health. A 
snail occasionally will be a great treat, and if a 
large stone be placed at the bottom of the cage 
the bird will amuse itself by breaking the shell 
of the snail upon it as it would in a wild state. 
Lean raw meat, given in small quantities and 
cut small, may be supplied once or twice a 
week. The Thrush is a hardy bird in confine¬ 
ment, and will live a long time under good and 
careful treatment. It shonld be supplied with 
abundance of water both for bathing and drink¬ 
ing.—8. S. G. 


WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 
The Editor of the Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated offers the following prizes : 

The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than iu summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too mauy 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land¬ 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to tho presence of evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water¬ 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi¬ 
cial. Wild gardening effects in spring— i.e.. 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in tho turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerowB, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses or in rooms. 

I Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
elect things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows : 1st prize, £10 10 j*. ; 
2nd, £5 5s. ; 3rd, £3 3s., for tne best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during tne winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the 6um of half a guinea. 

What to Avoid. 

Backgrounds should be plain , so a* not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots , 
roles, hoes, rollers, and other implements, iron 
railings , wires, or iron supports of any kind , 
labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and aH like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 

Rules. 

First. —The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others; 
but the source whence they ate obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
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is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Second. —The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white baoks, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inohes by 
4 inches. 

Third. —All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked “ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

96. — Fowls peeking out feathers.— A friend of 

mine has some Fowls, cross-bred Plymouth Rocks; they are 
always pecking the feathers out of each other’s breasts, 
and look very unsightly. I should lie glad if you could 
give me information as to the cause of itV They are well 
fed with Indian-meal in the morn ! ng and at night with 
corn ; they are fat and lay well. They have a good warm 
shed to rooBt in at nitrht, and plenty of grit, Ac., to peck 
about.— William Candler. 

97 . —Fowls for laying-— Would someone kindly 
tell me what special breed of fowls Is beat for laying 
alone, and which do not sit at all ?— Katiiarinb Bellows 

Minorcan , Andalusians, and Leghorn# are all good 
laying breeds, not inclined to sit. 

98. —Fowls eating their feathers —Can you 
trive me any information as to stopping Fowls from eating 
their feathers? If so, I shall be much obliged.— 
S. Park wo. 

* Wring the neck of the culprit. Thin in the best and 
cheapest remedy. Jf you do not care to do so, isolate the 
offender for a time ; or pare the beak until a red spot 
appears, so (hat the bird cannot draw the feathers out. 

Fowl house shelter, &c. (R. W . K.).— 

It need scarcely be said that both aspects are 
decidedly bad ; but I cannot see bow you can 
remedy matters, unless you erect the shelter 
against the hedge on the north side of the 
orchard. This would give the southern aspect 
so much desired. A shelter is best when it ad¬ 
joins the house, because it gives the Fowls a 
better chance of reaching it without wetting 
themselves in bad weather. I do not think in 
ordinary weather Fowls would object walking 
across the orchard if you erected the shelter on 
the far end, as above suggested ; at the same time 
I should prefer to place it in the wired-in run, 
because it would be available in case you wish to 
keep the Fowls at any time in the smaller en¬ 
closure I should place it against the entrance 
to the Fowl-house, but continue to board up the 
wire on the east side as wtll as protect the 
north end ; you would then secure a western 
aspect, which is not so very objectionable. The 
water from the stagnant pond is probably 
warmer than that which you draw from the tap 
or spring, hence the preference shown the former 
by the Fowls. I do not think you need fear any 
ill results.— Doulting. 

Bgg-eating fowls (Reader of Garden¬ 
ing).— The only remedy likely to be of any use 
is one which will cause the Fowls to take such a 
dislike to an egg in its perfect form as to give it 
a wide berth in future. To my thinking, 
nothing is so likely to effect this object as an 
empty egg-shell cart fully filled with mustard in 
a thick, pasty condition. This permits of the 
shell being easily tilled, and, at the same time, 
prevents the escape of the mustard. As soon 
as the hen sees the baited egg, she approaches 
with the same eagerness as before, but her hopes 
are dashed when she has had a good taste of 
the contents. In many instances this had been 
known to answer ; but, like all similar remedies, 
it occasionally fails to achieve success. If the 
original offender can be detected it is the safer 
plan to kill her, and thus prevent the spreading 
of the habit. I believe that egg-eaters in an 
unlimited run are seldom met with, simply 
because they have plenty of exercise. In small 
runs like yours the difficulty is to find exercise 
at all, ana then the hens take to scratching the 
nests, and thus break the eggs. You should 
keep fewer birds. —Doulting. 


D ASPBERRIES. — Fruiting canes, Carter’s 
Av Prolific, 4a. 100. Fruiting Currants, 14s. C. Clove Car- 
i. 6d. doz . ail free.—LU LL. Ashton Gate, Bristol. 


AA/ANiKD, several thousand ’2-year-old plant# 
J ’ of Sprue? and Scotch Fir; also 1-year-old plants of' 
T — c -W.W, DESPARD.I^cmrre. Mountrath, -’ ‘ ~ 
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10,000 BUSH ROSES, H.P’S. 

Very strong plants, flbry roots, 900 leading sorts, 6s. per 
dozen; 40s. per 100; 2is. for 50. Tea-seen tod, good plants, 
10s. per dozen. 

Own-root Roses, H.P’s.— Good plants, 4s. 0d. per 

dozen. 

10,000 Carnations.— Strong, well-rooted layers: Raby, 
Crimson Clove, Salisbury, G. de Nancy, Mrs. Muir, Siskins, 
3s. fid. per dozen ; 2s. per half-dozen. 

All the above correctly named. Package ancf carriage free. 

C. B. W., Glossop, Manchester, writes: “I was glad to 
receive your invoioe this morning, and this afternoon the 
Roses and plants reached us, and having been unpacked by 
my gardener, are pronounoed to ba well selected and very 
promising." Catalogue free on application. 

J. & A. MAY, The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 


PANSIES & VIOLAS. 

A splendid lot of robust, sturdy plants, nine months 
old from open H'-ld, where they have been ail through the 
winter, bo are very hardy, and will make a brilliant display. 

Green’s 


Bath’s Empress. 

Same strain as supplied to 
the Queen. A magnificent 
strain. 2s. 6<L doz. 

Green’s Giant. — 

F.uormous flowers, in end¬ 
less variety. 2a. doz. 

Green’s Prize. — 

This is a splendid strain, 
and really all that can be 
desired. 2s per doz. 


Bronze.- 

This includes all shades of 
chestnut, terra-cotta, fawn, 
Ac. Very attractive. Is. 6d. 
doz. 

Splendid mixed.— 

TheBe have for years given 
the greatest of satisfaction; 
so much so that, although 
we keep yearly increasing 
the stock, we never have 
sufficient, la doz., 6s. 100. 
Violas in splendid mixture, Is. per doz., 0s. per 
100; named varieties, white, blue, yellow, Ac., 2s. 6d. doz.. 
ltia. per 100. Dr. Stuart's charming sweet-scented 
“ Violetta,” most fascinating, quite a new class, 3s. doz., 
20a per 100. 

JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.8., Norfolk Nurseries, DEREHAM. 


POTTER’S GIANT BOXES OF FLOWER SEEOS- 

Choice varieties of Coloured Pictorial Pac- 

HARDY ANNUALS. -p|_ t _ keta of Flower and Vege- 
AI1 with full Cultural rKl8, Ior table Seed*, 50 for 2s. fid. 
Directions 1/- The Trade supplied. 

C. 8. PQTTRR, Villa-it.rect, Lozoils . Birininchaui. 

QATALOGUE of Cuttings, Plants, and Bulbs. 

-JOHN RICHARDS A CO. (late John Morse A Son). 
Our Catalogue of the above will be forwarded free to any 
address —The Nurserifs. Dnrsley, Gloucestershire. 


■DARE, CURIOUS, & BEAUTIFUL LARGE 

-*-l) flowering Cactuses, Aloes, Agaves, Yuccas, Cereus, 
Opuntias, Gaaterias, Matnmillarias, Htapelias, Echinopsis, 
Euphorbias, Ech-verias, Haworthias, Sempervirums, Pilo- 
cerens, Ac. Grand healthy, strong plants, 6 varieties, 5s. Gd.; 
12 varieties. IGs fid., free: my selection. Also large speci- 
mons.-JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley. Preston. 


QERANIUMS, autumn cuttings. — Scarlet 

V Vesuvius, 8s. per 100, £3 10«. per 1,000; Flower of 
Spring, 8s. per 100, £3 10d. per 1,000; Mrs. Pollock, 12?. per 

.. ry strong stuff. Cash with order.—THE UAR- 

. Woburn Park, Weybridge. Surrey._ 


Vei 
DENF.R. 


CJEAKALE a Speciality.—Strong prepared sets, 

^ ready for planting, will produce large crowns in one season. 
Covent Garden var. Printed cultural directions. 100, 2s. Gd. ; 
50 Rfid . f ree . -B. F I ELD ER. M-*HketGardener, Cheltenham. 

C hrysanthemums.— 12 splendid varie¬ 
ties, named, including W. H. Lincoln. Mdlle. Thtfrfesc 
Rcy, Ac., Is. 6d. Michaelmas Daisies, strung roots, 12, in 6 
best varieties, I s. 3d„ post free . —MEW . Florist, Karlswood. 

A MA f EUR Chrysanthemum Growers —-Now is 

-to- the time. Read Drover s Book, pronounoed by growers 
the moBt practical ever published. Winners of t ho Centenary 
50-Guinea run Post free. Is 2d. —Nurseries. F arehain. 

QERANlUMK— Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 
carriage paid by parcel pest, for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, la. 3d. doz. , 7*. 100. White Vesuvius and West 
Brighton Gem, la fid. doz. ; Ss. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark 
crimson!, John Gibbons (fine large scarlet), and Queen of 
Whites (pure white), 2*. doz.; 12«. 100. Le Cygoe (double 
white), F. V. Raspad (double scarlet), and Madame Thibaut 
(double pink), 2s. dozen. Double Pink Ivy-leuf and Flower 
of Soring (cream-edged loaf), Is. 8d. doz — CHARLES 
FR ENC H. Pou nd Fie l d. Boa r's Hea d, Tunbridge Wells. 

DLANT PRIMROSES on your BANKS.—50 

* strong roots, 2s. 6d., carriage paid. Profits for a church. 
—MEE, Barningham, Holt.. Norfolk._ 


TOELAND POPPIES, mixed colours, includ- 

A ing yellow, white, and orange ; will flower this season ; Is. 
per pkt,—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


TURNER’S MIXTURE of SWEET PEAS is 

A unsurpassed; 4 oz. packet free for Is.—J. TURNER, 


Wetherby, Yorks. 


THE NEW DWARF GANNAS, splendid 

A mixed, very fine for tropical bedding: also make noble 
pot plants ; sow now; Is. per pkL, free.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 

CHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

U—18 very tine sorts. Is. Gd.: 30. 2s. 3d. These are very 
special. Send at once.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby Yorks. 


QLADIOLUS “ THE BRIDE,” pure white, 

'A beautiful for planting out or potting and forcing: 24 
bulbs. IsJd , free. -JOHN TURNER, Werherbv _ 

r>INE STRONG STKAWHEkRY PLANTS. 

— —Sir Joseph Pax:on, Garibaldi, Keen's Seedling, Presi¬ 
dent, Noble, The Captain, sir John Rutkin. and others, 50, 
Is. 9cL; 100, 2s. 9d.; 250, 5*. 3d. Carriage paid. Cash.-JOHN 
TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 


OURPLUS STOCK.—Tomato-planta : 

~ Green Favourite, Button's Perfection, Sutton’« A 


Ham 

_ _ Al, Con¬ 
ference, Chemin Rouge, extra strong plants, 2s dozen, 12s. 
100. Geraniums; 11. Jacoby, Crystal Palace Horn, Flower of 
Spring, West Brighton Gem, Queen of the Whites, «e , 8a. 
100; sampled dozen, Is. Gd. Marguerites (Pari.? Daisies), 66. 
100 ; 1 b. 31. dozen. Sweet Heliotropes. 5s. 100 ; is. 3 J. dozen, 
ts of plants carriage paid for cash with order.—HEAD 

’e Co. • tnmbENKRf Dftehwood, Gravesend, Kent, 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

We hold thousands of Testimonials from our costomera. 

on nnn chrysanthemums. — 300 

UV/jVV/v splendid varieties, the very cream of the 
best. Mrs. J. Wright, Lady Canning, Golden Gem, Honros 
d’Or. W. K. Woodcock, Mdme. Desg range, Lady 8elbome, 
Cloth of Gold, Stanstead White, W. H. Lincoln, R. Flower- 
day, Belle Hickey. This set of 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 2s. 

PELARGONIUMS. — 12 splendid varieties, 

A strong young plants, true to name, including Champion* 
from 3-inch pots, 4s. 

on nnn ZONAL GERANIUMS.—A mag. 

UV/jUV/v/ nifioent Collection : F. V. Rasp&il, Souvenir as 
Mirande. CircA Ida Walter, Daphne, England, Princess von 
Hainhault, Niobe, W. EL Williams. Lumen, Aglaia, Viola. 
This set of 12 well-rooted plants, 3s. 6d. 

K j nnn COLEUS.—A very fine stock, beau- 

Gvv tiful colours. 12 strong, well-rooted plants, l*.6d. 

R rtnn SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS.-Beat 

^J V/strain in cultivation, 12 strong plants, 2s. 6d- 

1 R BfiOONlAS. — One-year tubers, 

splendid strain, 12 for 3s.; doubles, 5s. per doz. 

in 000 FUCHSIAS.—Beautiful varieties, 

AUjUUU single and double, free bloomers, 12 strong, 
well-rooted plants, 2s. 

flLOXINIAS.—A superb strain, bold, erect 

'A flowers, none better, 12 for 3s. 6d. 

rjYCLAMEN.—Strong young plants, for grow- 

ing on, the finest brand, 3s per doz. 

F Y-LEAF GERANIUMS.— 6 of the very 

finest varieties, 2s. 

ULOWER SEEDS for the Garden.—12 pkte., 

A 2s.; 12 packets, smaller, Is. A very Bplendid Collection 
of the best Seeds grown. 

A U post free for cask with order only. 

GEO. BOYES & CO., 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


A UTUMN-STRUCK NEW GERANIUMS.— 

Rasps!) Improved, dble. scarlet, very large trusses pips 
2 in. across; Colossus, dble. crimson, 6d. each. 8ame size, 
very fine growers, Mrs. Pollock tricolor, 2s. fid. doz.; silver 
edged, Is. 4d. doz. Free on orders Is. 6d.—HENRY A CO * 
nr. Amersham, Bucks. 

inn ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS and 

Avv Flowering 8hrubs, 9 in. to 2| feet, 20 named vara, 
t-r 10s. Cd., carriage paid, including Cedras Deodora. Juni. 
perns, Cupressus, Finn*, Abies. Kuuuymus, Syringa, Deutzia, 
etc., all good and healthy.—HENRY & CO , nr. Amerrham, 
Bucks. 


fJHR YSANTHKM UM Lady Fitzwy gram. —The 

Lf lineBt early white. Plants trum tingle pots, 2 for Is. 3d., 
free. -WHITER BAD. Tower street. Selkirk. 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—6 

^ niuHis, 6 Marguerites 4 Fit 


Begonias, 6 Gera- 

. Marguerites 4 Fuchsias. 4 Ooleus. 4 Heliotropes, 
4 Francos*, 1 JustlcU, 3 Fileas. 3 Isolepis, 4 Tradetcanttas, 
1 Amaiyllis, 3 Aiuuis, 2 Coronillas, 1 8parmanuia, 2 Plum¬ 
bago, 54 plants, 4s. fid , free. 2 New Chrysanthemums, Mrs. 
Hill ana Belle Dalge s, and 1 lively Greenhouse Climber, 


worth 3s, gratis with order. 
Warwick-road. Banbury 


-HEAD GARDENER, 46, 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.-6 Geraniums, 6 

^ Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes. G Source d Or Chrysanthemums, 
3 dl>l. Ivy Geraniums, 3 white Marguerites, 2s. fid., free.— 
A. TOM KIN, Florist, Sidctip. Kent. _ 

PJLEMATIS, &o., 15 var., 5s. ; 10 var., 3s. ; 
A/ 5 var., Is. 6d. Roses, 100 var., 35s.; 50 var.. 16s.; 12 var., 3s.; 
3 v«r., Is.; extra strong, free. Cucumber Tel. (Rol.), Model, 
30 seeds, fid. ; 500. 5*. List.- BROUNT. Crowboro , Sussex. 

THE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 

A Rocky Mountains. Hardiest and handsomest of ail 
Columbines; 3 well-root.<!d plants, Is free, with cultural 
directi<>na. JOH N RAYNER, Highfield, Soulhamptnn 

P ERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet, under 

trees o r other bad places ; charming flowers, blue, white, 
ted ■ fi well-rooted plants, 1 b. free, with directions.— 
RAYNER, as above. 

QIANrWllllE MAKGUEKITE, petfe^tly 
'A hardy, and needs only to be r noe planted to yield pro¬ 
fusion of large flowers year after year; 3 strong plants, Is., 
free, with directions.—RAYNF.R. as above._ 


QIANT 

'J laconical 


PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

Japonica), 2 feet h ; gh ; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; hardy, easily grown ; 3 
strong pl ants. I s,, f ree wi t h dire ction s —RAYNEK .__ 

THE QUEEN OF HARDY CLIMBERS.—The 

A Flame-flower, festoons or dazzling fiery scarlet blossoms ; 
rapidly covers trellises, verandahs, lialrouies, &o. Once 

S lanted grows grander every yoar ; 2 good roots. Is., free.— 
LAYNKR, as above.__ 

TIEVoNSHIRE FERNS.—40 rare roots, 16d., 

A * free, 10 sorts—Maiden hair. Polystichum, Ceterach, Adi- 
anttim, Ac.—H. ANDREWS. HKute. A xminsier. D* von. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced prices, 

strong plants: Mdme. O. Malin. 9d : Eda Prass, 61., 
E. Dailledouze, 9d.; Mr*. Dr. Ward, 91. ; W. G. Newitt, 6d; 
Other new varieties. Catalogue free.—R. C. NOTCUTi'. 
Br oughton-road Nur ery, Ipswich. _ 

< fTOLBORN GLORY.” — C.rter’s latest 

AL novelty. Largest and handsomest Sweet William 
ever introduced ; enormous trusses of bloom ; individual pips 
the size of pjnny piece. 8 strong plants, choice colon’s, Is., 
fre e —M HS BANGER. Rose la nds, Ramsgate. _ 

Y ellow marguerite feu d’or, 

autumn-struck cuttiogs Is. 3d doz , 7s. fid. 100; White 
Marzueritee, 13. 3d. doz., 7:*. 6d. 100 Geraniums, autumn- 
struck, strong, weU-rooted pUdu: Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.- 
6z. 130; Henry Jacoby, John Gibbonn, Raopail, and Flower of 
rprieg. 23. doz., 12a. 100. Ivy-Kc: Geranmir.a, out of small 
fiu’s, 2s doz, 12s. 100. Caob with order. Carriage paid.— 
CHARLES W. IjAW, Manor Park Nursery, East Finchley, 
Lon do n, N, _ _ 

TUTUSK.—Harriaon’a Giant, Is. per doz. Musk, 

1.VA variegated, sweet-scented, a novelty, Is.; 100, fis. 
Mu«k. eonimon, fid. ; 100, 3s.; mixed, lOd.; 100, 6s.; freo.— 
HOI.LINUS, Florist, Kuo wlc. H i rniin gham.___ 

TJAHLIAIS. — IU.U0U sound roots, double, 
A/ Cactus. Pompone, 2a. 6d. per doz ; Is. 6d. half-dozen, 
my selection. Bample, 0 starai>3. Carriage paid, Catalosr*** 
—LINDSAY, Dahlia Nursery, Frome, 
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FRUIT. 

LATE APPLES. 

The great value of large, handsome, well-kept 
Apples is well known, and every effort is made 
to prolong the supply to the latest possible date, 
or until other fruits are in season. Given a fair 
soil and climate, there ought to be no difficulty 
in having Apples all the year round if sufficient 
trees of the right varieties are grown. I think 
it is unfortunate that such a vast n amber of early 
or comparatively early Apples has been planted 
of late years. Not only so, bat many land- 
owners are now planting orchards of standard 
trees, principally early varieties of Apples, with 
a view to profit later on. A number of years 
must elapse before any payin; crops can be 
reasonably expected, but naturally in the course 
of time such will be realised, and these will not 
only still farther assist to glut the markets with 
early fruit, but will likewise lower prices. On 
the other hand, Apples that will keep in plump 
condition, combined with size and colour, are 
always in demand at remunerative prices, and 
if not wanted for sale, they are equally valuable 
for home nse. Some may object to late Apples 
on the score of storage, the labour required for 
this, and the time and trouble of looking over 
them afterwards for decayed fruits. Dealing 
with storage first, it should be borne in mind 
that no elaborate structure is necessary. On 
many occasions I have made use of lofts over 
farm buildings, putting a good layer of clean, 
fresh straw on the floor, and the Apples 1 foot 
thick, or deep rather, on that, and then covered 
with another good oo&ting of the same material. 
If the Apples are carefully gathered and pro¬ 
perly handled afterwards, rejecting all damaged 
fruits, they will keep perfectly sound if looked 
over now and again. It is the bruised, grub or 
bird-eaten Apples that go bad and spread 
deoay among the others. Oat of a large number 
of late Apples, I have found the following 
varieties to be long keepers, and well deserving 
of a place in every collection where suoh fruit is 
required. 

Bram ley’s Seedling, that has attracted a 
good deal of attention during the past few years, 
i« worthy of all that has been said in its favour, 
u it answers splendidly on both heavy and light 
■oils, and is also well suited to cold districts. 
The tree makes a capital dwarf or standard, 
producing large Apples freely. The fruit with 
me usually keeps well until toe middle of April. 
One year I had it in good condition in June. 

Lane’s Prince Albert is a magnificent 
▼triety on light soils. On heavy soils it does not 
Answer very well—in fact, even on some of the 
heavy land in the favoured county of Hereford 
it may be termed a failure. For that reason 
mure must be exeroised in planting this 
▼nristy. I cannot recommend it as a standard, 
*ven on soils that suit it, as the weight of 
fruit pulls the branches down, cansing the 
tree to assume a weeping habit, and thus it 
h difficult to form a good head. As stated, 
on light soils the variety grown in bush form 
hunowquaL The tree is an enormous bearer, 
the fruit large, of good shape, tinged with red 
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on the exposed side. It will keep perfectly 
sound until May. 

Norfolk Beaufin is one of the best varieties 
that can be planted as a standard, especially on 
deep soils. As a bush it is a very fair bearer, 
but the finest crops are produced on standards, 
also the handsomest fruit, which varies in 
colour from a dull red to nearly black, and is also 
of beautiful shape. Another point in its favour 
is its long-keeping qualities, being in exoellent 
condition when Apples are ready for nse again. 

Mk&r de Menage in the majority of seasons 
will keep into March (this season being an ex¬ 
ception with me), and is worthy of extended 
culture, as the tree is vigorous and a free 
bearer as it acquires age. This is a very good 
variety for market owing to the fruit being 
of large size and of a dull red colour. 

New Northern Greening is a profuse bear¬ 
ing variety of superior quality, the fruit of 
medium size and handsome, and will be fit for 
nse until early in June. This Apple, I believe, 
has a prominent futnre before it. 

Striped Beaufin is an Apple of good shape 
and appearance, keeping well until April. As 
the tree aoqnires a little age it crops profusely. 
Another advantage is that the tree la equally 
adapted as a bush or standard, the wood Being 
stout and upright in growth, naturally forming 
a good head. The same remarks apply to 

Annie Elizabeth, another splendid late 
Apple. 

Oalvtllb Rouge is a grand late variety on 
warm walls, more suited to grow in bush form 
than as a standard. The fruit is almost of a 
bronze colour, rather large, and keeps in a 
plump condition until the end of April. 

Alfriston, though only good till about the 
middle of March, is such a very useful Apple 
that it well deserves a place in every garden or 
orchard. As it succeeds admirably in most 
parts of the kingdom, the tree being hardy, 
strong, and prolific, the large fruit and exoellent 
cooking qualities have made it a great favourite 
in many places. 

Barnack Beauty is not very widely grown, 
but as its merits become more known I think 
it will find considerable favour. The fruit is 
of moderate size, rather conical, and covered 
with red streaks on the sonny side, and sound 
into May. 

Niton House promises to be a sterling variety, 
as small trees crop freely; the fruit is large, of 
beautiful shape and colour, and perfectly sound 
to the end of February. T. 


PARTIALLY LIFTING VINES. 

When the crops fail to ripen satisfactorily, 
shanking being very prevalent, and when also 
the wood ripens badly in spite of a free applica¬ 
tion of fire-neat, then it may safely be assumed 
that the root-action is much too deep aud alto¬ 
gether faulty. Market growers who are not 
bound to have a full crop of Grapes every season 
in each house can afford to root out exhausted 
Vines and to form fresh borders in their own 
rough and ready fashion for a fresh stock of 
t young Vines. Private gardeners are differently 


situated, these finding it imperative to restore 
their old Vines to good health and a productive 
state without the loss of a season. As it happens, 
it is possible to do this effectively, the restored 
Vines sometimes fairly eclipsing much younger 
ones in wholly new borders. It is useless 
attempting these restorative measures without a 
good supply of fresh soil, not necessarily all 
turfy loam, though this is what most growers 
prefer. Failing a good heap of fresh loam, 
roughly chopped up, procure as much of this 
as possible and supplement it with the requisite 
quantity, or say to the extent of one-half of the 
bulk, of strong garden soil. In either case add 
very little decayed manure, and “burn-bake” 
(the residue from a garden smother), wood-asbes, 
and half-inch boneB freely. When this heap is 
ready, or at the same time as it is being prepared, 
commence searching out the roots of the Vines to 
be operated upon. Commence at the front of the 
border and gradually undermine till about two- 
thirds of the border has been forked over and 
wheeled away. By that time most of the deep 
running roots should have been found, cut 
through, and the reserved parts taken care of. If 
this work is done in either bright weather or 
during the prevalence of cold drying winds, 
syringe the bared roots occasionally and keep 
them matted over as much as possible. All 
should be duly lightly pruned, the older ones, 
if very woody and bare of fibres, being also cut 
rather freely. Whether the same space as 
before shall he occupied with fresh soil should 
depend upon circumstances. The roots not 
being very long or worth preserving to a 
great length, it may be qnite possible to remake 
the border piecemeal. In any case renew the 
drainage if much clogged and bring the roots up 
to nearer the surface, distributing them thinly 
throughout the fresh soil. They will form fresh 
fibres more quickly. The advice to make the 
new part of the border firm, especially adjoining 
the older part, must be repeated, as it is of vital 
importance. If the fresh compost is somewhat 
dry, give water in the course of three or four 
days, while in the case of outside borders pre¬ 
cautions will have to be taken against their 
becoming badly saturated by rains. When 
Vines have been very roughly handled at the 
roots they are apt to flag badly when the sun 
shines. In extreme cases this should be pre¬ 
vented by shading them, but, as a rule, keeping 
the house rather close for a few days and syring¬ 
ing the foliage very frequently are all that is 
necessary. It is important that the old leaves 
be kept fresh as long as possible, root action 
being briskest in the autumn days while they 
last. _ P. 

Treatment of trees in Peach-house. 

—I have four Peach-trees in a cool house. I 
would feel obliged if some reader would let me 
know what treatment to give them to have a 
good “ set ” of fruit ? They are full of buds at 
present.— Wild West. 

*,* Keep your house ventilated freely, and 
syringe in bloom, then shake the tree often, and 
if neoeasary to fertilise the bloom lightly touch 
the flowers with a rabbit’a-tail brush. As growth 
increases syringe, disbud, and remove freely a 
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large portion of the bnda or shoots, leaving one 
good one at the base, another above the trait, 
and one at the top of the shoot. Thin the fruit 
to one to every square foot, and when swelling 
commences feed the trees well with liquid- 
manure. In Peach culture do not crowd your 
shoots, but leave enough to supply fruit and 
extension of the tree for next season. 

Plum Sturt. —This Plum, one of Messrs. 
Rivers’ seedlings, is of great merit. Last season 
it was remarkably good, and from close observa¬ 
tion it is likely to be a leading variety, as it does 
not seem to be particular as to soil or locality, 
doing well in poor land. The fruit is of a 
reddish-purple colour with a deep reddish 
bloom, flesh very rich and juicy. It is a free¬ 
stone and very early. Last season it oame in 
before most ox the early kinds; indeed, fruit of 
this variety was gathered on the same day as 
Rivers’ Early Prolific. I have it as a cordon on 
a warm wall. The tree is not a strong grower ; 
but this is no drawback, as some of the strong 
growers fruit sparingly. It is most productive, 
the slender growths hearing freely.—G. W. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Bermuda Lilies will now be opening their blossoms, and 
will be benefited by weak liquid-manure once or twice 
a week. The green-fly, if any are present in the house, 
will be found among the buds and must be destroyed 
before the blossoms open. Vaporising answers the pur¬ 
pose without disfiguring the flowers or foliage. The old 
White Lily will flower at Easter without much forcing, 
and the flowers are valuable for cutting. Hydrangeas are 
coming on, and in a warm house will soon be in flower. 
A little sulphate of ammonia in the water will keep the 
leaves of a dark green colour. Lilium auratum and L. 
speciosum, if still out of the soil, should be potted atonoe. 
Good turfy loam and leaf-mould, with crushed charcoal 
and sand added to insure a free passage of the water will 
be necessary, and the pots must be well drained. Pot the 
finest bulbs of L. auratum in 7-inch pots, smaller in pots 
6 inches in diameter. Lilium speciosum looks best with 
three to five good bulbs in a pot, the Bize of the pot 
varying in accordance with the size and number of the 
bulbs. The double-flowering Tiger Lily succeeds well in 
pots, and a group in a conservatory when in flower is very 
attractive. The MarLagon Lilies are also just as easily 
managed. As Cyclamens go out of flower move to a cold- 
frame, and give drier treatment to induce rest. It is not 
useful to keep old Primulas as young plants are so easily 
raised ; but if the strain is a very good one set a few 

'ants on a shelf in a light airy house, fertilise the 

lossoms with a camel's-hair brush and save seeds. Ciner¬ 
arias of inferior strain should be thrown out when their 
season is over; but anything especially good should be 
encouraged to mature seeds, and if placed in a cool- 
house later on the offsets can be taken and treated same as 
seedlings. A few of the old-fashioned scented Pelar¬ 
goniums are valuable for cutting. When planted out in 
the conservatory they make huge bushes and a Myrtle or 
two should be planted somewhere to cut sprays from. 

Stove. 

Pot off young winter-blooming stuff as soon as the 
cuttings are rooted A good deal may bedone in a cheap 
way where there is room with the soft wood stuff. Eran- 
themum pulchellum, Pentas carnea, Sultan’s Balsam, 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Begonias in variety, Justioias 
various, Libonia floribunda, Poinsettias, Euphorbia splen- 
dens, Ac. Continue to strike the Poinsettias as cuttings 
can be got. Many will be struck as late as May. Young 
cuttings of Gardenias will strike freely now in a close 
propagating-bed. All these things should be grown on 
without check till July, and then be moved to a cool-pit to 
ripen the growth. Pot another batch of Tuberoses, and 
plunge in not-bed. The same treatment will suit Lily of 
the Valley. Recently potted plants must be watered with 
care. It too much water is given before the roots pene¬ 
trate the new soil, a check will be given that may have 
a ruinous effect upon the plants. If the weather should be 
bright and hot, which is not unlikely after so long a 
winter, it may be necessary to use a thin shade during the 
hottest part of the day, but no more shade should be used 
thus early than is absolutely necessary. Use the syringe 
freely if the water is pure, but avoid using hard water 
for syringing. 

Forced Strawberries 

Will now be plentiful, and in order to keep a regular 
supply constant successions must be moved forward from 
cold-pits to take or replace those plants which are ripening 
their fruits. It helps the flavour if the plants, when the 
fruit is nearly coloured, are taken to a cool, well-ventilated 
house, but the plaDts must be moved carefully, as the fruit 
is easily bruised. The best way to keep Strawberries in 
winter is to plunge the pots up to the rim in coal-ashes, as 
then the roots, even during a long frost, are protected from 
its drying influence. When plenty of air oan be given the 
blossoms will set freely now without muoh help. Use the 
syringe freely to keep down insects. 

Tomatos. 

Give liquid-manure to plants setting their fruit. Sow 
a few more seeds of a suitable kind for open air 
planting. To obtain the best results Tomatos should be 
grown without check, and as near the glass as possible. 
If any of the early plants have suffered from a low tem¬ 
perature it will be more profitable to pull them up and 


* In cold or northern district the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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•tart again with young, healthy plants. The best anti¬ 
dote to diasasw is a buoyant, genial atmosphere, with a 
night temperature not much below 00 dega. Ventilation 
to he given when the thermometer rises to 70 dega. 

Roses Under Glass. 

Insects and mildew must be promptly dealt with. Oold 
draughts are always injurious to tender growth, and 
insects and mildew will be sure to follow any check from 
this or any other cause. A house of Tea or other Roses at 
this season Is a charming sight; the varied tints of leafage 
are as interesting in a way as the delicate tinted fragrant 
blossoms. Large plants with pots full of roots will be 
much helped by liauld-mauure twice a week. A well- 
nourished plant will continue to grow, and every shoot 
will be laden with buds. A night temperature of 45 dega. 
to 50 degs. will be better than anything higher. Tea 
Roses require a lighter soil than the H.P.’a. The first lot 
of Tea Roses I ever saw were planted out in a Oamellia- 
house, where there was a proportion of good peat in the 
borders, and where soot-water was used freely during the 
growing season. 

Frames. 

These will be of great use now for moving pu rposes. The 
hardiest of the bedding plants may soon be moved out of 
the greenhouse now to make room if the frames ait 
warmly covered at night. 

Window Gardening. 

I am continually hearing doleful stories of the losses of 
window plants from the frost. Palms have been killed in 
large numbers, even the Aspidistras have suffered in some 
instances. Old “ Geraniums” should be repotted in fresh, 
sweet soil, and dean, well-drained pots will be a great help 
now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

8t. Brigid's variety of the gardvn Anemone is a charm¬ 
ing tiling. 8ssds sown now in a prepared bed in the 
arden will flower next winter and spring, and some 
owers may probably be gathered in autumn. Groups of 
the Yellow Amaryllis, Sternbergia lutea, are effective fu 
the rookery, and may be planted now. To make good 
groups plant the bulbs not more than 2 inches apart. In 
many gardens there is room for more hardy flowers to 
supply cut-flowers. The Dorouicums, yellow Daisy-like 
flowers, are useful, and among other things whioh should 
be planted freely now are Single and Double Pyrethrama, 
Ox-eye Daisies, Chrysanthemum leu can the mum maximum. 
This produces the finest flowers when transplanted 
annually, and the same may be said of Harpalium ngidum, 
one of the most useful of the Perennial Sunflowers. The 
Double Perennial Sunflower has a showy appearance in the 
border, and its flowers may be ent and used with the 
Cactus Dahlias, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora and O. lanoeolata, Gaillardias in variety. Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety are very useful in autumn till the frost 
comes, and in most gardens there is room for more variety. 
Lists have often been given in Gardening, and readers 
should look up back numbers. Cornflowers, especially the 
pink-flowered variety, are useful for cutting. Gvpsophila 
paniculate may be raised from §«eds, as may also many 
useful hardy plants. For spring flowering good forms of 
common hardy Primroses, Polyanthus, and Auriculas are 
effective. 

Fruit Garden. 

Plant Melons either in frames or hot-beds, or in houses 
where there is a genial bottom heat and a top heat at night 
of 65 degs. Good sound, rather adhesive, loam is the best 
soil for Melons, and for Pines, Strawberries, and fruitr 
growing generally. With many the difficulty is to get this 
sound peat loam. Melons require a firm root run to keep 
the growth hard and firm ; spongy growth will cast off the 
fruits when young, or at least they fail to set. Repot 
Pines and rearrange the pits and houses for the summer. 
Plante which are sluggish in showing fruit may be given 
such checks as lifting out of the plunging bed for a week 
or so and keeping dry, and induced to push up fruit during 
the next month. In repotting Pines it is generally easy to 
remove a leaf or two from the bottom ana drop the plant 
a little deeper in the pot; this causes more roots to break 
out in the new soil, and no plant has too many roots. 
Press the soil firmly In the pots. The soil need not be 
made fine—just merely broken up with the spade. It is 
best to use the loam with the fibre just dead, but not much 
decayed. Old turf 5 months or 6 months laid up will be in 
capital condition for use. Give Figs and Vines in pots 
liquid-manure freely. In using top-dressing mix all the 
artificial with the turfy loam—2 lb. or 3 lb. to the bushel will 
be sufficient for vigorous Vines. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Peas which have been raised in pots or boxes should be 
far enough advanced to plant out now. The season has 
been so out ef joint that one can only say sow and plant 
anything required when the soil and weather are suitable 
Continue to plant Potatos. Seed Fotatoe are very scarce 
and dear, so many having been injured during the late 
severe weather. There are no better eariies for general 
planting than River’s or Veitch'a Ashleaf, Early Puritan, 
Snowdrop, Early Regent, and Sehoolmaster. The above 
are all good, and any of them may be planted now. Plant 
in trenohes or drills, and if the land is not rioh, scatter a 
little artificial manure along the drills at the rate of 5 cwt. 
or 6 cwt. to the acre. In the Fens Potato growers use 
artificials very freely. I have known as muoh as a ton per 
acre used ; but I think this does not always pay. But any 
crop ought to pay for half a ton per acre, divided into two 
equal parts, half to be used with the sets, and the other 
half applied just before earthing up. Give the last turn 
over with the fork to the land intended to be planted with 
Asparagus. Let the growth get well started before 
planting. Plant slightly below the surface in drills or 
trenches, wide enough for the roots to be spread out evenly. 
Cover with fine rioh soil from the oharred new, mixed with 
old potting soil. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Among the vary best of all plants suitable for town 
gardens are Aurioulas, and now that the plants are begin¬ 
ning to awake from their long sleep, they require a little 
attention. From plants in pots the dead leaves should be 

S icked off, the surfaoe-soil stirred, and unless they have 
een repotted within the last twelve months or so, or if 
the soil la at all sour or unwholesome-looking, a light top- 


dressing of nice turfy loam, with a little leaf-mould or 
manure, and a dash of Thomson’s or other good 
artificial manure, will do them much good. Soot, though 
beneficial to a certain extent, is almost unnecessary in town 
gardens, as plenty is deposited by the atmosphere. The 
alpine and border varieties may be grown in the open air 
in all but the very worst localities; but the “ show" 
kinds, many of which are very beautiful, need the protec¬ 
tion of a frame or pit. Where a good collection is grown, 
they well repay the expense of a low, light, span-roofed 
house, which need not be heated, or only to a very small 
extent, and is therefore comparatively inexpensive. A 
good batch of oomtnon Primroses is very pretty and usefoi 
now. Even in the smokiest localities they bloom abun¬ 
dantly at this season, and indeed, throughout the winter, 
more or less, unless very severe. Of course, they must 
have the protection of a frame or cool greenhouse, but 
with plenty of air. A few Azaleas add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the greenhouse or window garden now. 
and are by no means difficult to manage, thriving and 
blooming very fairly well indeed, even in comparatively 
smoky districts—that is, with proper treatment, of course. 
The chief points to be observed are never to allow the 
roots to become thoroughly dry, yet withholding water 
until the pot sounds just a little hollow when rapped with 
the knuckles, then give enough to saturate the entire ball, 
especially during the season of growth and bloom. After 
flowering the plants should be kept rather warm, close, 
and shaded for a few weeks to encourage a vigorous 
growth, watering freely, and syringing the foliage over¬ 
head liberally in fine weather. When the growth is com¬ 
pleted and the buds bswin to appear give more air and sun, 
and gradually ripen off the growth. Keep the plants cool 
and comparatively dry during the winter, but when the 
buds begin to move again a little extra warmth, with the 
use of the syringe on bright mornings, will greatly assist 
the plants and ensure • fine head of bloom. In a genial 
temperature Arum Lilies will be pushing up their blooms 
now, and must have plenty of water with some liquid 
stimulants now and then. 8#eds of Ohina Asters, Ten- 
week Stocks, Zinnias. Phlox Drummondi, and other half- 
hardy annuals should be sown now under glass, but they 
require very little heat. R O. B. 


THE COMING WORK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diaryfrom March 23rd 
to March 30th „ 

Busy in the kitchen garden planting Potatos and sowing 
successions! crops of Peas, Beans, Carrots, Spinach, 
Lettuces, Radishes, Cress. Ac. Sowed a small patch of 
Early Milan Turnips and Turnip-rooted Beet. Turnips 
are apt to bolt when sown thus eorij. Sow little and often 
is the best plan to adopt. Planted early Peas raised in 
pots, and put Cauliflowers in trenches. Sowing a few 
seeds of early and late Cauliflowers; also BrusselsSprouta, 
and several kinds of Broccoli and Kale. Sowed late Red 
Celery outside, and pricked out in frames Celery raised 
in beat. Put in cuttings of Sage and Thyme, and made a 
new bed of Mint. Divided and transplanted Tarragon, 
and sowed a small bed of Chervil. Sowed Sweet Marjoram 
and Basil in a warm frame. The plants will be hardened 
off and planted in a warm border when ready. A few 
plants will be grown in pots under glass for early picking. 
Sowed Cansioums in hot-bed, also New Zealand Spinach, 
three seech in a pot, to be hardened off and planted off 
when ready. Sowed Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, 
and Mangolds In warm frames, and hardy annuals on 
borders outside. Moved a few of the hardiest bedding 
" Geraniums ” to oold pits outside to make room in house. 
They will be safe now covered up warm at night. Finished 
putting nets on Peaches on walls, including several early 
plums on south wall. Uncovered Figs on south wall. 
Shall prune and train the trees in a day or two. Sowed 
B alsa m s in main pit. Thinned Peaches in early houses, 
and did a little more disbudding. The Peaohes in thinnin g 
are all removed from the under side or the branched 
leaving those fruits intended for the crop fully exposed on 
the upper. Fumigated the house as a preventive to 
green-fly. The fruit houses all through the spring are 
used as plant houses, so it is necessary to be doubly careful 
about the presence of insects. Thinned early Grapes, 
removing laterals and growing another eye where neces¬ 
sary. All the laterals are rubbed off below the bunches, 
and those above pinched to one leaf. Gave tbs borders 
a dressing of Patent Silioate Manure, lightly pointing it in 
with the fork. Shall give a soaking of chilled water in a day 
or two. Potted up cuttings of various things. Shifted 
on young Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. Put 
stakes to early-flowering Pelargoniums of the show and 
fancy class. 8hifted Tomatos into 5-inch pots. Moved 
Strawberries in pots from oold frames, where thev have 
been plunged during the winter, to shelf in houses. 1 
force a good many Strawberries, and have a mmnnseloii 
of rij^ fruit from this till they are ready for gathering 


Forced Lilacs. —Up to the present time I 
have not hit upon a safe or a satisfactory plan 
of managing these general favourites whilst still 
retaining them in pots after flowering. As 
soon as they have (lowered I have cut them 
down, then started them into fresh growth 
steadily ; but this does not seem to answer even 
by missing one season and obtaining the second 
season’s growth in addition. I am quite aware 
they may be managed very well by planting 
them out and then lifting them after a few 
seasons, but I want to keep them in pots 
instead. This spring I think of trying to 
manage them without the cutting-down, and see 
if this will make any difference. This spring I 
am depending upon Mme. Legraye, a pure white 
variety. It is a lovely Lilac, with its large 
trusses and flowers, sharing, in my opinion, the 
pride of place with the well-known and tried 
kind Charles X.— Grower. 
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THE SNOWDROPS. 

Although the Snowdrop is one of the most 
abundant of hardy bulbs, one never tires of its 
modest beauty, whatever may be its surround¬ 
ings. The Snowdrop never looks better than 


Elwts’ Snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesi major). 

when naturalised amid tender herbage in old- 
fashioned orchards and paddocks, on the mar¬ 
gins of lavns, or beside woodland walks, and it is 
one of the hardy bulbs sufficiently vigorous to 
propagate tself in a semi-wild state or on Grass. 
The leaves complete their functions so early in 
the year tha, it may be planted in Grass that is 
repeatedly nown, as well as on banks in 
pleasure grouids or half-wild places. The bulbs 
may be inaertei a couple of inohes into the turf, 
and the spot afterwards made firm and level, 
especially if it *e on a trimly-kept 
lawn. Almost my soil suits the 
8nowdrop, but deep rich, well- 
drained gravelly-wttomed soils are 
most suitable, athough in seme 
of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire it g-ows luxuriantly 
on hedge-bank8 am in old orchards 
on the coldest and wettest of clay 
soils. Snowdrops an quite hardy in 
our gardens, where they may be 
used in an infinite nriety of w;ays, 
not only in isolatedmassee on the 
Grass, but grouped on well-made 
rockeries or rootwoik, or in the 
wild garden, where hey may be 
tastefully associated wth Anemone 
folgens, A. coronaria, L. hortensia, 

A. blanda, early purple and yellow 
kinds of Crocus, Winter Aconites, 
and Irises of various kinds, such 
m I. reticulata, I. Histrio, and I. 

■tylosa, all of which bloom in 
January and February in mild win- 
t*rs. As cut flovers all the Snow¬ 
drops are most attractive, since they 
ra&y either be gnuped with sprays 
of Box or Fern, or associated in 
bouquets and wreahs with Orchids, 

Rose-buds, Forge - me - nots, and 
other choice cut bwers. To cull 
Jbe flowers in th< bud state is, 
however, essential n order to en- 
«ure their most peiect beauty, as 
they then bear carr ig e better and 
°P en fresher in w»er than when 
cut from the planteifter they are 
fully expanded. Sbwdrop - buds 
^gathered will remaiibeautiful for 
t*ndays or even longer while those 
cjk after expansion on he plant will fade in 
& bout a week at the late,. 

All the kinds in culbation bear a strong 
resemblance to each other The common native 


narrow leaves and small flowers. There are two 
interesting varieties of this—Shaylocki and 
virescens. The first has the outside tips of 
each outer petal green, the upper portions 
white. It has, moreover, a two-leaved spathe, 
G. virescens has the tip of each outer petal 
white, but the whole of the upper portion is 
suffused with green. The Crimean Snowdrop, 
G. plicatus, has very broad leaves, the margins 
of which are curiously turned down or deflected, 
and the flowers are larger than those of nivalis. 
G. Imperati is the most stately of the whole 
group, varying from 6 inches to 12 inches in height, 
the sepals being about 1 inch in length. G. El- 
wesi is the finest, perhaps. It is distinguished 
by its very globular flower, which is twice as 
broad as that of G. Imperati, and by the green 
base of the inner segments, which show 
between the outer ones. The leaves are also 
very glaucous and can be distinguished at a 
glance from those of any other Snowdrop. 
G. Redoubtei is a most distinct, robust- 
growing kind, yet rare in gardens, as is also 
G. latifolius and reflexus. G. Melvillei, proculi- 
formis, serotinus (a late-flowering kind), and 
praBcox, which flowers about Christmas-time. 
There is also a variety of G. nivalis, with 
yellowish flowers, called lutescens. The illus¬ 
trations show forms of G. Elwesi, but within 
the last two years or so several new kinds have 
occurred. One of the finest of these is G. Fos¬ 
ter!, which is very handsome, with its large 
white globose flowers, and another striking form 
is (t. Cassaba, one of the finest of all the Snow¬ 
drops. 

SENECIO PULCHER. 

The present is an excellent time for propagating 
this fine perennial. In many gardens the old 
plants, even if they escape the fungus to which 
in certain districts this Senecio is liable, after 
flowering a year or two frequently become 
unsatisfactory, so that it is advisable now and 
then to renew the stock and make fresh clumps 
It is fortunate that this fine plant lends itself 
so freely to propagation, because dozens may be 
obtained, and of such, groups may be formed • 
whereas, were it otherwise, only solitary 
plants would probably exist. Where old plants 
exist, one or more may be lifted carefully, for 
the rootsare somewhat brittle and easily broken 
after which select several of the strongest roots 


lveeping the several portions of the roots 
in their right position, they may then be cut 
into lengths of about 2 inches, discarding the 
thin portions of the extremities. The larger 


Galanthus Elweai globosus. 

and thicker pieces may then be inserted in 
pots, those 5 inches in uiameter being of a very 
useful size. Use a rather sandy soil and freely 
drain the pots. The most convenient way of 
inserting these root cuttings is in the first in¬ 
stance to only half fill the pots, or thereabouts, 
with the soil, then place from twelve to twenty 
of the roots round the interior, so that the top 
of the cutting will only be just visible above 
the rim of the pot, filling in the soil in the 
ordinary way and pressing moderately firm. 

When completed give a good water¬ 
ing and plunge in the propagatiDg- 
frame in gentle heat. If no frame 
exists, the pots may bo plunged 
into others of larger size; suf¬ 
ficiently so, however, to admit of 
an inch or more of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
being placed at the bottom. Covered 
by a piece of glass, the pots may be 
then placed on the hot-water pipes 
where the heat is not severe. In 
three weeks or a month, if cared 
for, growth will be visible from 
the apex of the roots, and at this 
stage the glass coverings may be 
removed. When leaves an inch 
long are formed, the pots may be 
removed from the bottom-heat and 
a rather shady position in the green¬ 
house given them. Occasionally 
spraying overhead with the syringe 
will prove beneficial and keep red- 
spider in check. With continued 
growth above, fibrous roots will be 
produced below, when the cuttings 
may be transferred to single pots. 
Keep them for a week or two in a 
close, moist temperature. A shady 
frame excluding frost will suit per¬ 
fectly till the plants are duly estab¬ 
lished, when they may be hardened 
off gradually and ultimat ely planted 
in their permanent positions in the 
open, where they will soon make 
rapid progress. K. 


Fine variety of common Snowdrop. 


and detach these quite close to the base of the 
crown. If need be, and the plant is a strong one, 
provided it is not the only plant, the whole of 
«pireB?G^ ffivaUs U “ST I £ e oi importance may be cut off and 

» cgntfed’bv Re dwar j J jhe old plant, thereby much imperilled, discarded. 


yie 


Manuring lawns (L. M. 

If ordinary manure is objectionable, give 
a good dressing of soot. One bushel to 
the square rod will cot be too much. 
Nitrate of soda is a very stimulating 
application in moderate quantities ; but it is not lasting 
enough for a lawn, and the same may be said of ail arti¬ 
ficial manures. Bone-dust, ground small, is an excellent 
top-dressing. If the roller is used frequently, it Will press 
the small particles of bone into the turf, out of the way 
of the mowing machine. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE LICUALAS. 

The Lieualaa are not Pilms for everyone, as 
they require more heat than many can afford. 
They require similar treatment to ordinary 
Palms. The finest species is that illustrated, il 
grandis, which is like a Fan Palm in aspect. It 
is of stout, moderately close habit, the leaves 
fan shaped, medium in size, finely plaited, and 
narrowly lobed on the margin. It comes from 
the South Sea Islands. L. horrida is very 
handsome, too, its leaves being bold and plaited. 
This kind comes from Java. 


66. — Y uchsias and Pelargoniums for 
Show —If the Fuchsias have not been pruned, 
attend to them at once, and a day or two after 
take them out of their pots and shake away all 
the old soil from the roots, when they must be 
repotted. For soil use three parts turfy loam, 
and one-part leaf-soil or rotten manure, with a 
good sprinkling of ooarse Band added. When 
potted, place the plants in a light, airy position 
in an ordinary greenhouse. Syringe the plants 
in the evening, and give water to the roots 
sparingly until the new growth is 6 Inches long 
With regard to stopping the shoots, you must 
chiefly rely on your own judg¬ 
ment. They may be stopped 
once or twice with advantage, 
but so much depends on the 
strength of the growth, and 
whether there are thin places 
in the plants that require 
covering with shoots, that pre¬ 
cise instructions cannot be 
given. When the pots are full 
of roots feed the plants with 
weak liquid made from cow- 
manure. The Pelargoniums 
will reauire similar treatment 
to the Fuchsias with regard to 
potting and watering ; but 
they will want more traiuing. 

I used to make a wire frame 
of the same size as I wanted 
the plants, and fixed this down 
on the top of the pot. The 
first growths were trained 
down to it so as to secure a 
foundation, as it were. After 
that it was a simple matter to 
8top and train the growth 
when necessary. Liquid- 
manure must not be used so 
freely for these as for the 
Fuchsias.—J. C. C. 

Cltanthus magnificug, 

&C.—I will be much obliged 
by someone telliDg me if Clian- 
thus magnificus is a large scar¬ 
let flower, hanging iu large 
bunches ? W ill it do in a lean- 


severe weather. All that can be done now is 
to keep it in genial warmth, away from damp, 
strong sun, dust, Ac., the roots always just 
moist, and the leaves frequently Bponged and 

syringed, or damped over-head oocasionally in 
fine weather. If possible, have it removed into 
a damp stove temperature for two or three 
months. 

2.— Crop for forcing-house.— Marshal 
Niel Roses grown in pots would be as profitable 
as anything you could grow, providing you 
could spare a part of the roof Bpace for the 
plants during early summer. If you treat the 
plants liberally they would last for several 
years, and produce Roses earlier and with less 
forcing than those planted out in a border. 
Each bloom would realise three times the prioe 
of those grown naturally. Strong young plants, 
put into 9-inch pots now, and cut down to 
within 3 inches of the old wood, would make 
growth from 8 feet to 10 feet long next summer. 
You may start forcing these gently early 
next November, and have them in flower 
from the middle of January onwards. I 
suppose it is because the wood on pot-grown 
plants gets better ripened that they respond to 
fire-heat more quickly than the others ; at any 
rate, I find I get the earliest Roses from pot 
plants, although all are treated alike. You will 


of the newer Palms (Lieualis grandis'. 


to greenhouse, temperature 

45 degs. to 50 dega. ? Any 

hints on cultivation will be most acceptable. 

Also what ought I to do for mildew appearing 

on a Marshal Niel Rose in greenhouse? — 

Claryford. 

• # # The flowers of this handsome Australian 
plant are of a rosy or carmine-crimson colour 
rather than scarlet. They are produced during 
the summer months. It is not a difficult plant 
to grow, its chief enemy being red spider on the 
leaves, which must be kept down by frequent 
syringings during the growing season. It may 
be grown in a cool greenhouse, but does better 
in an intermediate temperature of 55 degs. to 
80 degs. Soil, sandy, fibrous loam, with a half 
or third part of peat, and plenty of sand. Dust 
the Rose with flowers of sulphur. 

Treatment of a Palm (/?.).—There is no 
such Palm as “ Kentia borbonica.” If a Kentia, 
it would be either K. Belmoreana, K. Forsteri- 
ana, or K. Canterburyana ; but it is probably 
Latania borbonica. This is a comparatively 
tender plant, and has probably suffered from 
the late severe weather and sustained a chill, 
even if some amount of actual frost has not 
reached it. This would fully account for the 
appearance complained of. Palms are slow sub¬ 
jects, be it remembered, slow in growth, and 
slow to show the effects of either bad or good 
treatment. The plant ought to have been kept 
in the warmest plaoe -available all ithrough tne 
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find no difficulty iu finding a mirket for early 
Marshal Niel Roses. If vou devote the two 
ends of your house to the plants until they have 
made good growth after flowering, and then 
turn them out-of-doors for two months, they 
will be in good condition for forcing. —J. C. C. 

The Double Chinese Plum (Prunua 
sinensis fl -pi.) is a very useful and distinct shrub 
for forcing gently into bloom for the greenhouse 
at this season. In the greenhouse at Kew 
several plants are in bloom, the shoots wreathed 
with the double rosette-shaped pure white 
flowers. More use might be made of this va¬ 
riety than is at present the case. It is quite 
worth forcing in quantity, as neat little speci¬ 
mens smothered in bloom can be associated with 
many other forced flowers, and the contrast is 
all the more pleasing when things like Amyg- 
dalus persica or A. Davidiana alba are grouped 
with it. 

Lean-to house (P. F. H .).—The pit named 
would do very well for raising bedding plants 
if filled with manure ; but as the chief object 
appears to be to have a crop of Tomatos, 
“ P. F. H.” should purchase some plants directly 
there is no danger of their suffering from frost, 
as the expense and trouble of making the bed 
up with manure would hardly be an equivalent 
to purchasing the plants ; there is hardly time 
to raise plants under such conditions. If 


“P. F. H.” made a bed at the front 2 feet 
square, with boards along the front in which to 
put the Tomato-plants, he would save the 
trouble of having them in pots. A bed 5 feet 

wide and 3 feet deep would give too much root¬ 
ing Bpace to successfully cultivate the plants. 
Fill tne 2-feet space with garden soil and man 
ure, the latter in one-sixth part, first laying 
6 inches of clinkers, stones, or broken bricks at 
the bottom to ensure drainage. The plants 
ought not to be under the sill at the front. 


ACACIAS FOR PILLARS, ETC. 

There are several Acacias now in flower in the 
large temperate house at Kew, which shows to 
what good purpose these Australian plants may 
be put in covering the supports of lofty green¬ 
houses and conservatories. One species, A. 
retinodes, is a strong grower with vividly glau¬ 
cous leaves, and although it flowers more freely 
in the spring than at any other time, it bio >mj 
more or less throughout the year. On the whole, 
it is one of the moat suitable for this purpose, its 
long slender branches hanging down gracefully. 
It is scarcely knowu, however, outside botasic 
gardens. Another species that is also particu¬ 
larly well adapted for this work is A. leproea. 
It is of slender growth and its graceful pendent 
branches are now covered with bright yelow 
flowers. It has small narrow phyllodes #f a 
deep shining green and is not so quick a grower 
as A. retinodes. The Silver Wattle (A. deal- 
bata) may also be used, but when in a small 
state it requires heading back occasionally so as 
to encourage it to push out branches thfct may 
be trained round the base of the pillars. At the 
time of planting out, these three species should 
he started in a little peaty soil, but when once 
established the ordinary soil of the border is as 
good as any, provided it be kept moist and is 
well drained. Besides their elegant habit and 
brightly-coloured flowers, all these Acacas have 
the additional recommendation of a delightful 
fragrance. 


Heating greenhouses. — Wik someone 
kindly tell me the best way to heattwo green¬ 
houses running side by side, first t< be 30-feet 
long, and the second 50 feet; both with span- 
root ? I want one boiler to heat loth houses ; 
the stokehole to be at the end of tie 30-feet one, 
so I can heat one and not th» other when 
necessary. What sort of boier should I 
require to keep up a good heat h both places ? 
-H. M. W. 

* # * You do not state the wdth or height of 
the houses, nor yet what de/ree of heat you 
require, or the purpose for which they are 
intended. How then can the >roper amount of 
piping and boiler power be gi r en ? Supposing, 
however, the houses to be a»out 12 feet wide 
(a very common size), and 7 feet or 8 feet to 
ridge, and that a night tenperature of about 
45 degs. in winter will suffice, there must be 
four rows of 4-inch piping (two on each side) in 
each house, equalling (witi connections, etc.) 
about 350 feet of piping altogether. The boiler, 
of whatever kind, ought to Be capable of heat¬ 
ing 400 feet or 450 feet if t is to work well and 
economically. A plain saddle, 2£ feet or 
3 feet long, if properly sdt will answer admir¬ 
ably ; or if tne expense of brickwork and 
furnace fittings is objected to, tke largest size 
of the “ Manchester n (uprigh; cylindrical) 
boilers would do the work, or a “dome-top.’ 
Supposing one house (say the mailer one) is 
intended to be used for forcing,then six rows 
of pipes mu9t be put in, and a roportionatolv 
larger boiler be used. Of course there must be 
a T on the flow, with two vales, one f *r each 
house. 


Daffodils for decoratjns.— One of the 
prettiest arrangements of thse useful floweis 
may be produced in a han-basket for use, 
either as a table or sideboarddecoration. The 
beautiful yellow blossoms ca be obtained in 
many degrees of colouring and many kinds 
have in addition a slight amount of orange 
colour too. Each flower s^uld be wired, using 
long bouquet stems for &e purpose. If the 
baslUt be filled with ds*P Moss the flowers 
may be kept fresh for* considerable time. 
Each bloom being wir*» the stem will easily 
pass through the Mos and thus be kept in 
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position. The lovely green foliage should be 
treated similarly, and Bhould be arranged alter¬ 
nately with the flowers, taking pains to keep 
the foliage just a little higher than the blossoms. 
Avoid crowding, and a light arrangement will 
be the result.— I). B. Crane. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Beat early Potatos.— Will you kindly 

tell me of the best kinds of early Potatos, as I 
find these of greater value for home use in the 
country than good late ones, which are so easily 
obtained in the market ?— R. G. 

*** Kidneys : Early Sharpe’s Victor, flattish 
oval, not a distinct Kidney, but the best (if 
earliness is considered specially good) for forcing 
under glass, being fit for use ten weeks after 
planting. Veitch’s Improved Ashleaf, the best 
form of Ashleaf, fine table quality, and good 
cropper; very early, a good garden Potato. 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, specially good in all soils if 
well drained, is of splendid quality. These two 
last are of superior quality to Victor, but ten 
days to a fortnight later. Sutton’s Ringleader, 
a distinct break from the Ashleaf or very early 
kinds, and is noted forcroppingqualities and good 
flavour. The flesh is white, whereas Ashleafs and 
Sharpe’s Victor are yellow fleshed. It is a fine 
field variety, where earliness and quantity are 
required. Alma Kidney, a small-top Ashleaf 
section. This is one of the parents of Sharpe’s 
Victor. Early Round : Early Puritan, a flattish 
round ; a great cropper, and the best of the 
American kinds. Very early, a heavy cropper, 
and in light soils looks very flowery. In wet 
seasons it is rather liable to disease. This is a 
good paying Potato for field crops, harvested 
early. Sutton’s Al, very fine type of round 
Potato, dwarf top, as early as Ashleaf varieties, 
is a heavier cropper, a flattened round, white 
flesh, good quality. For second earlies, suoh 
varieties as Sutton’s Early Regent, Sutton’s 
seedling Windsor Castle, and Covent Garden 
Perfection, are noted for weight of crop, 
quality, and cooking well, doing well in any 
soils. 

Forcing: Asparagus in vineries, &c. 

—After such severe frost there must be a great 
dearth of green vegetables for some time to 
oome, consequently the demand for Asparagus, 
Seakale, Ac., will be much greater. Those who 
have glasshouses should use these to forward 
such things as Asparagus, and no place is more 
suitable to bring on a crop of Asparagus than a 
vinery or Peach-house when the trees are 
being started. Every year I force my Aspara 
gus in a vinery from which the Grapes are cut 
at Christmas. The house is thrown open for the 
first three weeks in January, during which time 
the Vines, Ac , are cleaned. In the vinery 
there is a bed whioh I fill with leaves. It is 
about 4 feet deep, and on these leaves are put 
3 inches of soil, the Asparagus roots being placed 
close together, and covered with 3 inches of fine 
leaf-mould. The house is kept at a temperature 
of 40 degs. to 45 degs. at night, and generally 
we can get our first dish in about three or four 
weeks. Equally as good “ grass ” may be had if 
the roots are placed in the border of fruit-houses 
without any bottom-heat, only covering the roots 
from 3 inches to 5 inches deep ; but a much 
longer time is required to get them fit to cut. 
When the frost has gone every available place 
should be used to bring on early vegetables. 
Salading and a few things are more appreciated 
than Asparagus. Abundance of water is essen¬ 
tial in forcing this vegetable.— Chard. 

Tomato-plants in boxes (Airdrie).— 

We would advise you to pot off the small plants 
out of boxes into 3-inch or 4J-inch pots singly in 
good soil. They will then be ready to plant out 
in a few weeks if grown in a warm-house, and 
may then be planted in their fruiting quarters. 
Preserve all the soil you can when lifting. 
Place them in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs., and, if you have a warm bed, plunge 
the pots, as they enjoy warmth at the start. 
Up lac<rd on pipes do not burn the roots or dry 
too much, but stand on a board or Moss near 
the light. Grow the plants to one stem, and 
■top side growth. 

Growing Rhubarb and Seakale in 
tubs. —During the last six years I have never i 
forced these in the open ground, but got a oon-1 


tinual supply from Christmas until it is ready 
in the open by taking up the roots and placing 
them in big tube, boxes, or pots. They are 
brought forward in houses, or in the Mushroom- 
house. At the present time I have splendid 
Kale and Rhubarb in old parattin-casks, cut in 
two. Some are placed on the floor of the 
Mushroom-house to save room. Others are put 
in glasshouses to keep the air from the Kale, and 
by placing another tub over it, it is kept dark. 
I put a few roots of Rhubarb in round the 
tub, placing a mat over these. It may be 
brought on in this way in any place without 
extra heat. The time taken to force it depends 
upon the heat of the house.— Chard. 

TOMATOS FOR THE OPEN AIR. 

It is more especially in the smaller gardens 

where convenience for growing Tomatos under 
glass is limited that the grower has to rely upon 
what may be produced from the open air, the 
supply, more or less as the case may be, depend¬ 
ing largely upon the weather which may be 
experienced during the later summer months. 
If open-air Tomatos are to be grown successfully, 
late plants are of little or no value, the season 
being over before the fruits commence to 
ripen. 

As to which is the best form to train the 
plants in, it matters little if a definite principle 


hours daily this must not be laoking at 
the roots. The soil in many instances is no 
doubt in a sufficiently fertile state to promote 
a healthy and fruitful growth, but, on the 
other hand, it is often just the reverse ; and 
if success is to be assured, it must be suitably 
prepared either by adding fresh compost or 
the elements needed in a concentrated form. 
Heavily charging the soil with animal manures 
tends to grossness, and plants in this 
state, in addition to bearing no fruit, are 
liable to the attacks of disease. No one 
can gainsay the fact that excellent crops of 
Tomatos, free from disease, have been pro¬ 
duced solely by the aid of animal manures, but 
this only when used judiciously. The advo¬ 
cates of poverty at the roots to induce fertility 
would, if they planted their Tomatos under 
such conditions, soon find out the unreason¬ 
ableness of their teachings. Where the ground 
is somewhat poor, take out small stations, say 
18 inches square and 1 foot in depth. Into 
this space place some fertile garden soil, not 
necessarily fresh loam, although a little, if to 
spare, would not be wasted upon them. Soil 
that will grow good Potatos will produce like 
crops of Tomatos. Some burned refuse and 
also some pulverised horse-manure should be 
added. Instead of the pulverised horse-manure 
and burned refuse, a little bone superphosphate 
and kainit — these containing the elements 
needed to sustain a healthy and fruitful 



growth—may be added to the soil pre¬ 
vious to planting. 

Planting, which should be done early in 
June, having taken place, it now remains 
to apply water at the roots, so as to 
sustain a healthy growth, there also being 
quite sufficient nutriment in the soil 
without either liquid or a top-dressing of 
a good fertiliser being needed until a crop 
of fruit has set. At this time a little 
assistance in this way will be of benefit, 
more especially if the weather should be 
hot ana sunny, the fertilisers being 
washed in with clear water. After being 
once set out, some people think that 
little or no water applied artificially is 
needed, but this is an error. Certainly 
if the weather should change to a dull 

> period with rain, then, of course, the 
drier the better ; but otherwise the plants 
will take a good supply. If suitable soil 
is provided for the plants to root into 
and they are duly supplied with water, 
with applications of liquid or rich top 
dressings later on, Tomatos succeed well 
in raised narrow borders. In this case 
all that is needed is a stout plank placed 
on edge a distance of 18 inches from the 
wall, or the soil may be kept in position 
by loose bricks, so as to form a low retain¬ 
ing wall. Large pots, or even Seakale 
pots, may be likewise used, these being 
half plunged, good crops of fruit being 
the result. If so confined at the roots, 
watering and feeding must be attended 
to, this being doubly necessary to sup¬ 
port the weight of fruit and to keep tlu> 
foliage healthy. When this latter becomes 
curled, it is a sure sign that Bulficient support 
is not being given. 

The seed should be sown at once, if not 
already done, in the greenhouse. Pot off the 
plants singly when of sufficient size, into 3-inch 
pots, using light soil, and from thence intc 
48’s, so as to get good specimens. Hathaw'iuj's 
Excelsior (see cut), Conference, and Early Ruby 
are amongst the best kinds. 


Hathawav’s Excelsior Tomato. 


leader growing too much ahead, all side shoots 
being removed as soon as perceived. It is an 
easy matter to train a few laterals in afterwards 
if so desired. In starting the plants, two or 
three leaders may also be taken up, these being 
each treated on the principle of a single stem or 
cordon. This part of the routine must be insisted 
upon, for if allowed to run wild, little or no 
fruit will be the result. Nor will any fruit be 
produced if the side shoots are allowed to first 
grow well ahead, and then be pruned back, as 
it is called. We have seen many instances of the 
result of such treatment, the flowers being 
small and dropping off instead of setting, and 
all the while the grower wondering at the 
cause of the failure. A south aspect is 
undoubtedly the best for Tomatos, but in a 
fine season good plants will fruit freely on a 
western site. In either of these positions 
after the long period of drought, moisture in 
the soil will be very deficient, for although 
Tomatos are not lovers of moisture over 
the foliage, yet with a hot sun for several 


Tomatos In greenhouse (M. D.).— 

Plant the Tomatos k J feet apart, and grow as 
cordons—that is, restrict to one stem. Plant 
in your boxes when about 6 inches high in good 
turfy soil, with bone-meal—say, 1 lb. of meal 
to 3 pecks of soil, and do not use any chemical 
manures at the start. Place plenty of drainage 
in the boxes, and some of the rougher soil over 
drainage ; fill three parts full; make all firm at 
planting ; and if the soil be heavy add a small 
quantity of burnt wood-ashes or old mortar- 
rubble to make it porous. Bone-meal is 
preferable to charred bones. Give a night 
temperature of 60 degs., with 10 degs. more by 
day, and give air freely in suitable weather. 
When the plants are in bloom leave a little air 
on the back ventilators at night, a free or sweet 
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atmosphere being required, otherwise, you will 
soon have your plants diseased. It is best to 
grow as single cordons, well stopping back 
lateral growth, and feed from the surface. 

- (J. T. S .).—As regards a border for the 

Tomato-plants, so much depends upon the time 
you have at disposal to grow the plants, size of 
pots, and other details of culture. If you can 

e ve the necessary attention, 12 inch pots are 
at, but for early crops more watering and 
feeding are necessary. With a border there is 
greater leaf growth and later fruit; but why not 
plant in boxes, as then you have restricted root 
gTowth ? Much depends, however, upon the 
size of the boxes. If you make a border do not 
exceed 9 inches in depth, and feed freely from 
the surface when the plants are fruiting freely. 
Make the soil firm by ramming, so as to get a 
sturdy growth. Use good loam, with such 
additions as old mortar, very little manure, a 
small quantity of bone-meal, and well firm the 
plants when planting out. Water carefully at 
the start, and with your good house so well 
situated, the plants should succeed in any 
position. 

ROSES. 

THE CAMELLIA-FLOWERED ROSE. 
This interesting and rare Rose has been on my 
west wall ten or twelve years, and never 
bloomed till 1894. I should not 
have had patience enough to keep 
it so long but for the beauty c ft 
its evergreen shiny foliage. It is now 
10 feet or 11 feet high. Mr. Ellacombe 
maintains that it is the Cherokee 
Rose (R. ainica), but the leaves of 
that are strongly serrated. Mine are 
smooth, and the blooms more cup¬ 
like. G., OJfington , Worthing. 


H.P.’a are also lighter in colour at this season. 
This sort is not particularly free when pruned 
in the ordinary way, but if we peg down the 
long growths there can be no complaint upon 
this score. It is the long shoots that flower in 
autumn, and they will also serve for pegging 
down the following spring when pruning. Some 
complain that this Rose has no scent, but we 
can distinctly trace a very delicate and sweet 
perfume. 

Mrs. J. Laing was not sent out until 1887, 
and in our estimation is the finest Rose intro¬ 
duced by the late Henry Bennett, who did good 
work in the class now styled Hybrid Teas, as 
well as in others. It is equally continuous in 
blooming, and independent of weather as the 
grand Rose first named, and surely we have 
now proved it in the matter of being good at 
all seasons. The very clear rosy-pink is a 
great favourite with ladies. Some short time 
back we noted a contemporary claimed it among 
mildew-proof varieties, but our experience, 
unfortunately, does not confirm this. 

Madame Victor Verdi er must certainly come 
in our list, and supply that shade known among 
rosarians as “ clear light crimson,” so we find the 
National Rose Society describing it, and 
although it does not quite fit this Rose, we can¬ 
not give a better one. There is nothing puny 
about the growth of this old favourite, and it is 
also a free bloomer both summer and autumn. 

Prince Camille de Rohan, sometimes spoken 



PLANTING ROSES. 

It is best if one can plant Roses in 
the late autumn, and so get the soil 
firm around the roots, as well as a 
certain amount of new roots made for 
the support of our Roses during such 
trying periods as we are now passing 
through. But to plant in the dead of 
winter cannot be so well as waiting 
until such times as our Roses will 
once more be ready to move into new 
growth. This will happen immedi¬ 
ately the phenomenal frost disap¬ 
pears. With this thought in mind, 
we propose giving a list of the best 

twelve Roses for an ordinary garden, Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations: Tne Camellia-flowered Rose 

pnnfinincr nnnifilvAB to the section (Rosacamellieflora). Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 

connning ourselves to tne section frora pholOKraph mni by Mi<w Qais ord, Offlngton, 

known as Hybrid Perpetuals. Now, Worthing 

with all due honour to that grand 
R ise Alfred K. Williams, we do not 

tllink it fit for this list, because of its uncertain i of as La Rosi^re, is the darkest in our twelve, 


g -owth. Our first Rose would be 


and a more superb Rose in every respect it would 


General Jacqueminot, which is acknowledged be difficult to find. A deep orimson, with dark 
by all, professionals and amateurs, to be about maroon shadings, sometimes almost black, 
the grandest all-round red H. Perpetual grown. Last autumn we not only had much wood of 
We have had it with us for over forty years, so extra vigour after the summer blooming, but 
that there can be no question of its reliability, several shoots upon each plant were pegged 
A good grower, an excellent bloomer, and one down early in August, and gave us a beautiful 
that may be thoroughly depended upon show during the latter part of September and 
no matter what the season. Then its until late in Ootober. Still there are plenty left 
fragrance is superb. Some may match it, for the approaching spring, when we shall peg 
but none surpass the old General. Not a very down again. Not many of our Roses will bloom 
full flower ; but brilliant, well built up, ana so freely as this thirty years’ friend. As a con- 
mostly seen in the winning stands at our shows, trast to the deep maroon of this Rose we will 
If it has all of these qualities, and can also choose 

claim a place in any rosery of even less than a Merveillede Lyon as a white of sterling merit, 

dozen varieties, after forty years’ service, it This is the shortest and most robust grower in 
surely deserves to head our list. our ^ yet. It is not puny, nor really 

Charles Lefebvre is also an old acquaintance dwarf, because it grows away stoutly from 
of close on forty years. It is always good, an around each blossom. A good Rose in wet 
excellent one in both growth and hardiness, and weather, and if not pure white while young the 
another of our sweetly-scented kinds, a very flower soon becomes so. 

deep crimson and maroon in colour while young, Baroness Rothschild has one serious defect 
but passing to a purplish-crimson with age. —it U minus any scent. Notwithstanding this, 
This, also, is almost sure to be met with in our G ur dozen would be very far from complete if 
best stands, both in summer and autumn, and this charming light pink Rose were omitted. A 


little late in commencing, 
ntinuous, as well as pro- 


is good for the garden as well. good grower, and, if a little late in commencing, 

Duke of Edinburgh, an English raised Rose, it is one of the most continuous, as well as pro- 
is about the best of our deep scarlets, and longed bloomers we have. A handsomer Rose 
especially in the autumn. Now this is a period than this upon a dewy or showery morning, 
when dark Roses are most welcome, because nestling in its wealth of deep green foliage, we 
they not only enhance the beauty of the more cannot imagine. 

delicate Teas and Noisettes, but the bulk of the Dupuy Jamain is apt to lose its fresh colour 


they not only enhance the beauty of the more 
delicate Teas and Noisettes, but the bulk of the j 
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early, but it is suph a good grower and bloomer 
that few of us would like to cast it off. When 
young it is a clear and bright cerise; but the 
brightness too soon disappears. 

Heinrich Schultheis is a favourite because 
it opens early, is exceedingly sweet, a good 
grower, and free ; but this Rose, like the pre¬ 
ceding, soon loses its charm of freshness. 

Bruce Findlay was one of the gayest spots 
in our rosery both in 1893 and 1894. It is a 
shaded crimson of great vividness, and although 
not very full, is so bright and free that it can¬ 
not be missed. It is the newest of the twelve, 
being sent out in 1891. Our last Rose is not 
the least valued, although placed there. Indeed, 
we should find it a puzzling task to choose from 
the whole twelve if tied to one only. 

Cheshunt Scarlet is only a semi-double, but 
a more vigorous grower of the same shade of 
crimson-scarlet we cannot find. Its bud is 
specially vivid and pointed ; excellent as a coat 
flower, or in the garden. It is probable we shall 
find space for a dozen Teas and Noisettes, and 
follow with six of the Hybrid Teas shortly. In 
no case will we praise new varieties, but keep 
strictly to our own experience among these 
most beautiful flowers. Catalogues are published 
containing too many varieties, and the pur¬ 
chaser becomes confused among so many when 
all are so highly extolled ; but the above will 
give us the best of each shade, and one had far 
better plant a greater number of each than 
extend the list too far. P. U. 


DWARF YELLOW TEA ROSES. 

A long list of Tea Roses might be given in 
which yellow is the predominating hue, but 
when the vigorous climbers, including the whole 
family of Dijon Teas, are excluded and a 
selection is made of those that are really yellow, 
the numbers are considerably reduced. Amongst 
those that remain, however, are one or two of 
our choicest kinds, and without hesitation 
Mme. Hoste may be considered the best of all. 
It came from the most noted of raisers, M. 
Guillot, who, by-the-way, has given us so many 
kinds of sterling worth. It was sent out in 
1887, and there is no better evidence of its 
merits than is afforded by the rapid manner in 
which it rose into favour. At the present time 
hardly anyone would demur to its being placed 
among the twelve best Tea Roses. Some Roses 
have their years, not a few require special 
weather, but this one, as far as my experience 
goes, is always good. It is not so full as to 
rot when the weather is dull and damp ; in fact, 
it has proved a very constant Rose under 
such conditions. Even during the many hot 
cloudless days of last summer Mme. Hoste in a 
large group was first-rate. What its value is 
from the exhibitor’s point of view I leave for 
those who have tried it to state, but as a d warf 
yellow Rose to plant in groups or masses for 
effect it cannot be surpassed, whilst to furnish 
flowers for cutting it is again in the front, never 
being flowerless through Bummer and autumn if 
one nas a group of twelve or more plants. 
When a new Rose appears it, as a rule, may be 
compared with one or other of its predecessors, 
and Mme. Hoste came forth as a pale yellow 
Anna Ollivier. There may be points of resem¬ 
blance between these two kinds. They stand 
side by side in point of merit, but they have 
nothing else in common of the slightest moment, 
being so essentially different in colour. Among 
Tea Roses we have such delicate gradations of 
colour that well-defined oolour classes are an 
impossibility. Mme. Hoste is of the palest 
yellow tint, deepest in colour when fully out, 
but shading to nearly white in the bud and 
half expanded Btate. In constitution and 
habit of growth this Rose is all that can be 
wished. It is quite as hardy as all the other 
best Teas, makes a sturdy, compact bush, and 
lends itself well to close grouping, which is the 
most effective way of growing Tea Roses in the 
garden. 

As a mass of dwarf yellow Teas would be a 
charming feature in many gardens, information 
concerning other suitable kinds may perhaps be 
useful, especially as some that the exhibitois 
most frequently show are the least reliable, 
whilst others that are rarely seen on the exhibi¬ 
tion table are constant and free in the flower 
garden. For example, La Boule d’Or and Etoile 
de Lyon are two of the richest and deepest of 
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dwarf yellow Teas, and I have seen a variety of 
dodges practised to concentrate the sun upon a 
bloom tor exhibition. This, though legitimate, 
is misleading, and I would say never seleot the 
kinds you propose to grow from an exhibition 
stand. Suppose La Boule d’Or and Etoile de 
Lyon are selected, the probability is that the 
plinter will never be rewarded with a perfect 
Dloom. Among the neglected kinds, however, 
are some most constant, and of these I select 
first 

Jean Pernet, an old Rose raised by Pernet 
and sent out in 1867. It has the reputation of 
being an uncertain grower, and Perle des 
Jardins, which came somewhat later, in 1874, is 
supposed to be superior, but taking an average 
of years Jean Pernet is the more reliable, and 
gives the greater number of perfect flowers. It 
is of a light yellow with a deeper centre, 
exquisite in shape. I have been astonished 
when plants were small and weak at the fine and 
perfect flowers every shoot produced. Perle 
dee Jardins is much richer in colour, a showy 
Rose when good, but apt to give quartered or 
otherwise deformed flowers. I think, however, 
that some of these defects, especially the weak¬ 
ness of growth attributed to Jean Pernet and 
one or two more kinds to follow, may be over¬ 
come by careful culture. We have 
certain fixed ideas as to the right 
soil for Roses, and a good adhesive 
loam is chosen for preference. My 
experience in soil of a much lighter 
character leads me to think that 
herein lies the cause of unsatis¬ 
factory growth of some Teas. They 
want an open porous soil instead 
of a close adhesive one, particu¬ 
larly if thqy are upon their own 
roots. 

Amazon* is a lovely yellow Rose 
sent out in 1872 by Ducher. It, 
too, has the reputation of being 
delicate, but in the border where 
Jean Pernet always did so well this 
kind was not less beautiful,always 
growing strongly and flowering 
freely. It has a very long, hand¬ 
some bud, which opens into a fine 
flower, usually of a clear lemon - 
yellow, but sometimes veined and 
suffused with rose externally. 

Comtessr de Frionf.use, an¬ 
other of M. Guillot’s raising, sent 
out in 1886, was well received at 
the start, in deference perhaps to 
its noted raiser, but latterly not 
much spoken of. The reason of 
this is probably its unfitness for 
exhibition. The flower has a sin¬ 
gularly weak stem and droops ex¬ 
ceedingly. In the garden, how¬ 
ever, it is not to be despised, sturdy 
and compact in growth, profuse in 
bloom, m colour a soft canary- 

J rellow, and last, but far from 
east, it is one of the sweetest Tea 
Roses we have. This alone should 
save it from utter neglect. 

Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, Mme. Caroline 
Kuster, and Isabella Sprunt are a trio of kinds 
that the exhibitor would ignore, and yet they 
have many merits. They are all strong growers, 
making fine bushes, and they are all what we 
popularly call button-hole Roses, a type of Rose 
almost single when fully out, and yet, like the 
valued old Safrano, of another tint, giving such 
a wonderful and suocessional profusion of lovely 
buds that more than compensate by quantity 
what they lack in quality. Every day one may 
cut bunches of buds of these kinds, and they, 
therefore, have a value which is rather under- 
i&ted. 

Narcisse is an old Rose which few know or 
grow, but I think it won several admirers last 
year. I have likened it to Lamarque in minia¬ 
ture, for it has enormous clusters of flowers on 
plants little more than 1 foot high. The flowers 
are very pale yellow, almost white at times. It 
is certainly a Rose that should not be negleoted, 
nor yet planted in a close, heavy loam. The 
same is true of 

Mons. Furtado, which I have seen nowhere 
better than in Mr. Prince’s nursery at Long- 
worth, where the light warm soil suits it admir¬ 
ably. Only last year Mr. Prince showed some 
admirable blooms of it at one of the June meet¬ 
ings in the Drill Hall. It sent out in ^863, 
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the flowers of a rich yellow, medium-sized, and 
globular. Mr. Ellwanger, in his Rose book, 
says it is “ an exquisite sort, of good habit, not 
nearly so much grown as it deserves.” 

Perle de Lyon is a great, strong growing, 
large-flowered, rich yellow kind, and is some¬ 
times magnificent, but, on the whole, unreliable. 
It is at all times most beautiful in growth, the 
young shoots and leaves almost red, but its 
weak point is its liability to mildew. A. 


A Rose failure.— Can you tell me the 
reason of a Mardchal Niel Rose-tree losing its 
new foliage before fully grown? The tree is 
planted out in small border in a sunny position 
in conservatory. It has been there two months, 
and started growing at once in average tempera¬ 
ture of about 60 degs. It has several flower- 
buds, but the leaves fall. —O. S. O. 

* # * The cause of the leaves falling is probably 
to be found in the fact that the plant “started 
growing at onee.” This it ought not to have 
done, but remained dormant until the roots had 
got well hold of the fresh soil, when all would 
have gone well. The fact is that the tempera¬ 
ture was too high ; the plant should have been 


no reason to plant these when we have such 
beautiful shrubs as our native Holly, that with¬ 
stands the most severe frost. 


Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : Flowers of White Cactus Dahlia Constance, 
a photograph sent by Mrs. A. E. Blake, Bedford. 


kept as cool as possible, so that no frost couhl 
reach it, until about the present time. Keep it 
quiet and rather dry at the roots for a time. 


Plants and shrubs and the past 
Winter. —A correspondent sends the following 
note : “ After a winter such as the one we have 
just experienced it would, I think, be of great 
advantage in the future if you could get from 
your subscribers in different parts of the 
country statements of the effects of the frost 
on plants in their gardens. The past winter 
ha9 probably proved many things that are 
planted as hardy to be anything but so ; and, 
again, it may have proved that some things have 
stood a greater degree of frost than was to be 
expeotea of them, especially those on light dry 
soils.” 

* # * We shall be very pleased to get from our 
readers over as large an area as possible the 
names of things that have withstood quite un¬ 
harmed the past winter. The plants should not 
have been protected in any way. So many 
poor tender things are planted in gardens that 
such a list woula be of great value. We notice 
that in gardens about London Privet and 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

The section of Dahlia called Cactus because of 
the resemblance, not at all fanciful, to that of 
the Cactus, has got popular of recent years. It 
is certainly a charming class, the plants strong 
in growth, and the flowers, well thrown above 
the wealth of leafage, are individually of refined 
shape and subtle colours. Juarezi, which was 
introduced a few years ago from Mexico, may be 
taken as the parent of this new class, as it has 
the same kind of petal, pointed and forming, so 
to say, a kind of brilliant star, not in any way 
weak or poor as so many “ starry ” flowers. It 
is not necessary to treat of the cultivation of the 
Dahlia, as this was dealt with recently ; but we 
may name the following varieties as the fliost 
beautiful of their class : Countess of Radnor, 
Constance, 6aron Sohroeder, Lady Penzance (the 
clearest yellow of almost any flower), Delicata, 
Ernest Cannell, Kynerith, Beauty of Eynsford, 
Bertha Mawley, Matchless, and 
Beauty of Wilts. Each year, how¬ 
ever, many additions are made to 
this interesting class, and we 
have recently seen the Single 
Cactus kinds, of which the free, 
graceful, and bold flowered Mar¬ 
guerite is the finest, the flowers 
large and white, just touched with 
pink. 


Climbers for verandah. 

—What are the best plants as 
climbers for a verandah ? I have 
a verandah in the front of my 
house, about 4 feet square and 
9 feet high, with plenty of glass in 
it, and it is shut in with a door. 
I have plenty of plants in it— 
“Geraniums,” Fuchsias, &c., wit*h 
two boxes, filled with Ferns, in the 
bottom on both sides. The veran¬ 
dah faces north-west, and is un¬ 
heated. What plants could I set 
in these Fern-boxes that would 
grow and climb all over the 
verandah to keep it green and to 
flower well, or throw off a per¬ 
fume ?— Amateur, Keighley. 

* # * No climber would be moie 
suitable for covering the verandah 
than a Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
Not only will a quantity of useful 
flowers be produced, but they are 
perfumed, and the plant will 
not take harm in the unheated 
verandah during the winter. For 
covering the back wall nothing is 
better than Ivy-leaved “Gera¬ 
nium” Marie Crousse. This would 
succeed in the Fern-boxes. For 
summer occupancy only, 


quick growth, and for 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi would be suitable. Its 
brilliant crimson blossoms are very showy ; the 
growth is very rapid. 

63 — Mina lobata.— This should be raised 
from seed every year, and as it is of rapid 
growth it soon covers a large space. Seed 
sown at once will furnish plants quite large 
enough for your purpose this year. Place the 
seed separately in single pots of about 3 inches 
in diameter, and shift on into others two sizes 
larger as soon as the first are filled with roots. 
The plants succeed fairly well in a sheltered and 
sunny corner in the open, but to get the full 
beauty of the flowers they must be grown under 
glass. Unfortunately, however, the growth is 
so rampant that it is not suitable for small 
houses.—J. C. C. 

61.— Tree Pseonies. — Tree-Paeonies are 
increased chiefly by grafting, and the stock used 
is the large tuberous-like root of the herbaceous 
varieties ; but the operation is rather a delicate 
one for amateurs to undertake. Where there 
are large plants it is possible to take them up 
and divide each one into three or four parts with 
roots to each. The operation, however, muti¬ 
lates them so much that two or three years are 
required to get them established again. I cannot 


Laurel are either killed or injured ; but there is | recommend you to adopt that plan, on account 
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of the injury it does to the roots. In a large 
nursery that I am acquainted with, the plants 
are increased by placing a layer of fine soil round 
each plant and several inches up the stems. As 
the suckers rise they form roots in this earth, 
and in a year or two are removed without dis¬ 
turbing the parent plant.—J. C. C. 


rather prefer to see this annual grown as 
isolated specimens. If the soil is good and the 
plants allowed plenty of room, the stems will 
come as large as the top of a f ' * „ 

.ndividually take up a s 

The variety called The 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PASONIES. 

In dealing with this section of Psonies, it should 
always be borne in mind that, however well the 
is performed, they are i 1 


fishing-rod, and the 
e up a square yard 
Iride is a 

lovely flower. 

German Scabious are classed as perennials, 
but it is better to treat them as annuals. In 
very light soils they will sometimes come 
through the winter fairly well, but in a general 
way they suffer too much from the damp and 
cold to be of much value the second year. The 
dwarf-habited strain is of much wortn employed 
in the same way as bedding plants. The seed 
should be sown early in warmth, so that strong 


always slow of 
recovery, often taking two and sometimes three 
seasons to become thoroughly 
Not that they are destitute of i 
time, for, 

on their individual strength 
time, 


scome thoroughly re-established, 
are destitute of flowers all this 
course, this will greatly depend 
at planting- 
though it must be stated that even 


SOME GOOD ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

The new hybrid annual Chrysanthemums 
or Crown Daisies are very good, but they do not 
seem to be quite fixed, many of the flowers 


Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered China Aster. 


China Aster Dwarf Bouquet. 


the strongest specimens will in the first 
year produce many blind shoots, so much do 
they object to being interfered with. But when 
established, these plants in their best forms con¬ 
stitute one of the finest displays in the garden. 
Where tho replanting of Pieonies was not 
attended to in the autumn, no time should 
now be loet in doing this. If it cannot bo 
done within the next few weeks and while the 
still dormant, then I would suggest 


coming single. This, no doubt, in time will be 
rectified, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will be much improved. A brilliant 
future is undoubtedly in store for these annual 
Chrysanthemums, for where can we find any¬ 
thing that will give such a quantity of bloom for 
so long a period, and with such a small amount 
of labour and expense ? The old double forms 
are very showy, growing into large bushy 
specimens by the middle of the summer if sown 
early enough in the spring. The flowers are 
very serviceable for cutting, and are produced 
in quantity all the summer and autumn, and 
even into November if the season is favourable. 
The early autumn frosts that often do so muoh 
damage in the flower garden seldom hurt them. 
I find it best to sow where they are to bloom, 
but this is, of course, not always convenient. 
Early-sown plants require to be 2 feet apart. 
They bloom much more freely if allowed plenty 
of space. 

Clarkia pulchella and its white variety are 
very useful for cutting. Sown in September, 
the plants come into full bloom early in June. 
Succesaional sowings up to tho middle of May 
will furnish bloom up to the autumn. The later 
sowings should be made in rich ground, into 
which the roots can strike deeply in a time of 
summer drought. Late sowing in poor or 
shallow soil is lime wasted, as the plants perfect 
any quantity of blooms. 

Limnantiiks Douqlasi is one of the best annuals 
for early flowering. It is extremely hardy, and 
plants that stand the winter will cover a square 


crowns are 

its being deferred to the ensuing autumn. I 
have seen it recommended that the spring-time, 
when the plants have made about G inches of 
new growth, is the best time for planting ; 
whereas just the reverse is the case, and it 
would be almost impossible to name any season, 
except from that just given onward to tho 
flowering period, that is calculated to produce 
more disastrous results than this. The reason 
is this : Herbaceous Pieonies are not continuous 
rooting subjects, by which I mean that they 
are not constantly emitting fresh roots ; conse¬ 
quently, they recover more slowly when the 
planting is clone at the wrong time and many 
roots sacrificed. *"* 


_ They begin to 

in September, though the 
vary in proportion to the summer 
absence of rain in early 
an early autumn rainfall 
sds a dry summer, 


of the primary 
root anew generally 
time may 

and the presence or 
autumn. Where 


-, - . propor¬ 
tionately early rooting may be expected, and 
to save these roots intact, equally 
should be carried out. Any who are interested 
in the matter may quickly learn for themselves 
by lifting a plant in the early part of September 
and another a month later. Depending, as I 
have just stated, upon the season, there will be 
a few, or perhaps no new roots emitted in the 
first case, but there will be plenty in the seoond 


early planting 
interested 


gardens, and during the last few years some 
very richly-coloured forms have been added. 
The variety called atrosanguinea is unique in 
colour among annuals. This being of slender 
growth, and of a somewhat brittle nature, is 
best grown in clumps of a dozen or more plants 
together, as then, with a few brushwood 
branches put round, they sustain each other 
against rough winds and heavy rains, which, 
when they are covered with flower, do them 
serious damage when grown singly and un¬ 
protected. Some of the 

Godetias should find a place in every garden. 
I do not know of anything more showy than a 
mass of Lady Albemarle when it can be had 
true. Inferior strains of this fine annual are, I 
find, common, the flowers being wanting in the 


Tall Chrysanthemum-flowered China Aster. 


or early in June. The illustrations show three 
of the leading forms, of which there are several. 


Lobelia speciosa. —Blue and white are as 
>pular as ever for edging beds and borders, 
hey are distinct in colour, and of splendid 
warf habit. Plants struck from cuttings or 


Although groups 
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may be set apart for these plants, it is a 
plan to plant in slightly sunken beds, that their 
needs in this direction may be the more easily 
•applied. It is a lamentable fact that Pseonies 
are often planted in shrubbery borders, which 
are not in the least suited to their require¬ 
ments, as the shrubs will speedily devour any 
fresh supplies of food that may be given. There 
is no better place than a perfectly open posi¬ 
tion quite removed from tree roots that are 
likely to rob and impoverish the soil around. 
Prior to planting, the soil should be deeply 
trenched and heavily manured. This done, 
there will be little fear of the plants making 
good headway, provided they are obtained ana 
planted at the right season, and in due time the 
labour and trouble will be amply repaid. The 
variety of colour found in these plants is verv 
great, many of the lighter forms being exceed¬ 
ingly lovely with their chaste and glistening 
petals, while some are equally remarkable for 
the intensity of their shades, as are others for 
their spotless purity. There will be no difficulty 
in getting a score of distinct kinds, such as oan- 
not fail to give satisfaction. E. J. 


Begonias for bedding.— The writer 

g rows Begonias for bedding. She has no green- 
oose or suitable frame, and the temperature of 
a room gets low after the sun has passed away. 
Could one oil-stove be used, is moisture neces¬ 
sary, and is a temperature of 45 degs. suffi 
oient?— Mrs. L. 

*,* If this question refers to raising the plants 
from seed we should strongly advise yon to give 
up the attempt, oertainly at this season—that 
is, unless a small frame, properly fitted with a 
lamp and evaporating-pan, to form a propagator, 
oan be employed. The only alternative would 
be to sow in a box, covered with glass, in May or 
Jane, prioking off the seedlings, and thus 
•souring small tubers to flower the following 
season. In order to raise seedlings successfully 
a steady temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. is 
necessary. Tubers mav, however, be obtained 
and successfully started in a sunny window. 


PBRN8. 

A H6W Pterifl. —A really good addition 
has recently been made to this interesting and 
usbful family under the name of Pteris erotica 
cristate Torraaoi. This variety was submitted 
to the floral committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in November last, and was 
justly accorded an award of merit by them. 
The plant is typical of what a good Pteris 
should be, being one of splendid habit and 
extrem ly elegant form. The growth appears 
to be very strong, as oan be readily understood 
by the capital constitution the plant possesses. 
Those readers who know the good Qualities of 
Pteris oretioa nobilis, with its beautifully 
crested fronds, will better appreciate the vari¬ 
ety under notioe when it is stated that the 
fronds are much more heavily crested than 
the former, thus producing a plant of oompaot 
habit. The plant was raised by Messrs. Stroud 
Bros., of Green Lanes, N., to whom the award 
of merit was granted, and was the result of 
seed carefully hybridised, in which Pteris cretica 
nobilis played an important part. The new 
variety appears to stand the winter much 
better than its parents, and must on that 
aeconnt alone be considered an acquisition, 
apart from its other good qualities.— D. B. 
Craxe. 

LarvsBonMaiden-hair Ferns (Maiden¬ 
hair). —The larvee you find at the roots of your 
tyaiden-hair Ferns are the grubs of the Black 
Vine weevil (Otirrhynchus sulcatus), a small 
black-beetle about half-an-inch long. Like all 
weevils, its head is elongated into a kind of 
snout, whioh bears near its end a pair of longish 
antennae. Both the grubs and the weevils are 
very injurious to plants.' The former live at the 
roots of various sucoulent-rooted plants, 
Cyolamens, Primulas, Ferns, Sedums, Straw¬ 
berries being particular favourites. The grubs 
from their position among the roots cannot be 
reached by any insectioides which will kill them 
without the almost certainty of killing the 
plants, so that in these oases the only practical 
way of killing them is by taking the plants out 
of their pots and pioking>the grubs ott from 
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among the roots. From their size and white 
colour they are, fortunately, not easily over¬ 
looked. The weevils feed on the foliage of many 
plants ; Vines are their special weakness. Besides 
destroying the leaves they often get through 
the young shoots. They are very difficult to 
find, as they feed at night, remaining hidden in 
the most careful manner during the day in all 
sorts of unlikely places. The best way of 
catching them is to lay the plants infested by 
them ou their sides on a white sheet during the 
day, and after it is dark to suddenly approach 
the plant with a bright light. They will often 
then fall to the ground. If they do not, the 
plants should be thoroughly searched and be 
sharply tapped once or twice.—G. S. 8. 


HOUSB AND WINDOW 
OARDNNINGL 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Seasonable plants in use.— Suitable plants for 
present purposes are numerous and afford ex¬ 
cellent choice. Bulbs in variety should now be 
made the most of in preference to using so 
many plants of permanent character. These 
latter will do good servioe later on, when more 
favourable weather prevails. By using dis¬ 
crimination in this respect, and avoiding a con¬ 
tinuous round or series of plants, the matter of 
a supply for furnishing becomes far easier. The 
choicer kinds of Hyacinths may now be had in 
flower with but little forcing. If used too 
largely the fragrance would be overpowering, 
but a few plants of distinct colours or shades of 
one colour would scarcely ever be found too 
much in rooms of average size. When, however, 
this is the case, advantage should be taken of 
other positions in the house. For instance, the 
entrance hall might be suitable, or where cor¬ 
ridors exist, these, again, would be convenient 
spots. The Polyanthus-Narcissi belong to the 
same category, but are almost indispensable at 
this season for decoration. These could be 
turned to the same account as the Hyacinths, 
separately or in conjunction therewith. The 
same reasons do not operate against Tulips, 
henoe they oan be placed in any room. Allud¬ 
ing to Tulips, reminds me of one fact in their 
use for deooration—viz., they are frequently 
allowed to get too far advanced in flower before 
they are taken in; this is a mistake, for it is 
most interesting to watch the development of 
the blooms both as regards size and colour. The 
same applies to Hyacinths and other bulbs in a 
greater or leas degree, and, in fact, to nearly 
all flowering plants that are so used. 

Dlffodils in variety are beautiful pot plants, 
the common double Lent Lily being by no means 
the least important by reason of its good lasting 
properties. Bioolor Horsfieldi is one of the 
ohoioest, its lovely flowers with golden trumpets 
and white perianths are so very distinct, whilst 
the broad, strap-like foliage and dwarf growth 
add to its beauty. N. poetious ornatus if forced 
too early comes rather spindly in the foliage, 
but a little later on it will be a most pleasing 
ohange. A lovely combination just now is Iris 
reticulata and Narcissus Bulbocodium (the Hoop- 
pettiooat- Narcias). The extended culture of Daf¬ 
fodils during the past few years has added 
greatly to the number of furnishing plants in 
pots for at least three months in the year. 
From the middle of January to the middle of 
April, one or other of the varieties may be 
easily had in flower. Both the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop are available as pot plants. I well 
remember how successfully a lady friend used 
to manage the latter in a cold, unheated house. 
Clumps of Lilies of the Valley will now be 
much more satisfactory than single crowns ; 
these always look the better of the two by 
reason of the greater quantity of foliage. Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal is readily forced, and should be taken 
account of more than it is ; when well-managed 
in 6-inoh or 7-iuch pots it is a beautiful feature, 
being so deoidedly distinct from anything else. 
CyolamenB as vase or rustic basket plants are 
now quite in season, lasting muoh better than 
in mia-winter. Lachenalia tricolor, L. pendula, 
and the beautiful hybrid L. Nelsoni are indis¬ 
pensable as decorative plants for the early 
spring, being so unlike anything else. They 
last also snob a long time in the best of con¬ 
dition, this alone being an all-important feature. 


Scilla sibirica would be an excellent com¬ 
panion to the latter or to the Crocus. If the 
bulbs be packed closely together in 6-inch pots, 
a fine mass of flower will be obtained. The 
Musk Hyacinth in variety is another instance 
of the adaptability of early-flowering bulbous 

S lants for pot culture ; so also is Triteleia uni- 
ora, whioh is now rarely seen in pots. What¬ 
ever kinds of bulbs are used, note should be 
taken of green Moss as a surfacing whenever 
and wherever it is obtainable ; those who are 
situated in the country scarcely appreciate the 
real value of fresh green Moss as they should do. 
As a surfacing to bulbs it is of the greatest ser¬ 
vioe, saving the trouble of watering to a large 
extent. 

Of other plants in flower now, the Lilac is one 
of the most acceptable for vases of medium 
size. Plants of tnis favourite shrub may be 
stood in comparatively dark positions with 
good effect. Azalea mollis is soarcely so well 
suited as the preceding for similar purposes, 
but what it lacks in keeping properties are 
compensated for in the lovely shades of colour. 
Established plants of this Azalea are much to be 
preferred to those newly potted up, the flowers 
being far less disposed to drop just as they are 
expanding or in the bud stage, a disappoint¬ 
ing feature where it exists to any extent. Late- 
sown plants of Chinese Primulas are exceed¬ 
ingly serviceable in the early spring, more 


particularly when they have not been in any 
degree overpotted. Plants in 4&-inch pots, 
furnished with leaves of medium size with short 
stalks so as to form a close growth, will, when 
the first flower-spikes are in full bloom, make 
excellent material for edgings to large baskets ; 
in smaller pots even they may be turned to a 
good account, being in both instances much to 
be preferred to plants in flinch and larger pots. 
As specimens of good culture the latter may be 
the best, but this fact alone does not prove at 
all times the most cardinal feature. Early 
forced plants of Spiraea japonica are scarcely so 
effective a few weeks later on ; the foliage often 
preponderates beyond what it should do. Pri¬ 
mula oboonica and other species, as P. denticu¬ 
late, P. farinosa, and P. rosea, are most 
interesting plants, their simple-looking flowers 
forming such a contrast to the florists' forms of 
P. sinensis. Plants of the Clivias or Himanto- 
phyllums with one or two spikes upon them are 
useful for decoration. Such as these may be had 
in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, thus forming capital 
material either singly or as centres to other 
things. These should be used when the spikes 
are about half expanded, the buds being of them¬ 
selves very beautiful. Grower. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR A WINDOW. 
There are few better window plants than these 
beautiful Begonias, if they can be given plenty of 
pure air, for they do not do well in the smoky 
atmosphere of London. They are so easily kept 
through the winter, needing only to be placed 
in a position where frost will not reach them, 
(such as in the cellar) without taking the tubers 
out of their last year’s pots, that they are 
most desirable for those who want bright flowers 
in summer, but have no greenhouse to keep 
them in. The tubers may now be started, by 
placing them on damp sandy soil in a window ; 
or, if still in their pots, these oan be used until 
the tubers sprout, lightly damping the surface 
soil, but not soaking it, for the special danger to 
Begonias at this time is that they may rot away 
if kept too damp. As soon as the tiny shoots 
appear, the tubers should be taken out of last 
year’s soil and repotted, using quite small pots, 
with a compost of leaf-mould, turfy loam, sand, 
and a little soot, and placing the tubers 
half out of the soil, raised on a slight 
mound. Watering must be carefully attended 
to now, for although the tuber must 
never be allowed to want for water, soaking it 
may result in damping off, and judgment to 
keep between the two extremes of dryness and 
damp must be exercised for each separate 
tuber. When once in full growth this difficulty 
disappears, aud from that time Begonias may be 
freely watered, though never allowed to stand 
is water, which soon rots their roots. They 
should be shifted into 5-inch pots before they are 
allowed to bloom, and again later on to larger 
pots as they grow, giving the compost mentioned 
above, with a mixture of well-deoomposed 
manure to the amount of one-third of the whole. 
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Tuberous Begonias should not be allowed to 
become pot-bound, as this results in a cessation 
of flowers. Directly there appears any danger 
of this the plants should be given another shift, 
but as they are extremely brittle and difficult to 
handle, it is best to place them in rather large- 
sized pots before they attain their full height. 

There are four distinct sections of this splen¬ 
did flower, each one of which is worthy of 
attention. First, the single varieties, with 
large round flat flowers, such as Prince Albert 
Victor, scarlet; the Duke of Edinburgh, deep 
maroon ; Salmon Queen, Queen of the Yellows, 
Eucharis, Flora, pure white; etc.—all great 
beauties in their special way. Then come the 
enormous double blooms, each as large as a very 
fine Rose or Hollyhock ; magnificent flowers of 
every shade of red, pink, yellow, bronze, and 
white. Of these, Normandie, a lovely pure rose- 
pink Begonia, and Duchess of Teck, soft yellow, 
are typical plants ; Althea Flora, rich pink ; Dr, 
Feltry, scarlet, and Salmon King being equally 
good, with many other fine varieties, each one 
differing from the rest in form and colour. 
A sub-division in this class may be made 
of the new fimbriated varieties, with crimped 
edges to their petals, giving a singularly rich 
ana elegant effect to the flowers. There 
are only a few of these as yet, when compared 
tp the numbers of ordinary doubles, the finest 
varieties being Mrs. Nichols, a new Begonia last 
season, of a soft pink, much crested, and of 
large Bize ; Mrs. Richmond, a beautiful crested 
flower in the shades of Gloire de Dijon Rose; 
the Hon. Miss Winn, pale bronze and pink; 
and Mrs. Cornwallis West, something similar in 
tint. These fimbriated Begonias are as yet 
little known, but nothing can exceed their 
beauty. Besides these two types of Double 
Begonias there is yet another, which is most 
valuable for window-boxes, for baskets, and 
also for the decoration of rooms. These smaller- 
flowered plants are very free-flowering, bearing 
hundreds of blooms at once on each plant, each 
blossom being about the size of a Carnation, 
and not unlike these flowers in effect. 

Mauvette, a deep, metallic, ruby-coloured 
Begonia, is the typical plant of this group; but 
every shade of oolour is represented in it, 
Colonel Lau8sedat being brignt yellow, Lady 
Gertrude, a rich carmine, shaded with creamy- 
white ; Gem of Purity, white ; Dandy, brilliant 
red, and Mme. Comesse, salmon-pink, etc. 
This olass of Begonia is of dwarf habit, none of 
the varieties exceeding fifteen inches in height— 
in fact, all the best new Begonias are compact 
and sturdy, the older forms, with long stems, 
having been discarded for the neater growth 
now to be had, which is in every way superior. 
Tuberous Begonias do not require a very hot 
aspect, doing best at the south-east. They 
should not be placed in the full afternoon 
sun, but be slightly shaded at that time of day. 
Draughts, or any sudden change of temperature, 
may make the buds drop, and should therefore 
be avoided ; but a continual supply of fresh air 
from above is very desirable for these plants. 
They require no hre-heat, and will do out-of- 
doors after the frosts are over, continuing to 
bloom until October, when they fade, and should 
then have only a little water until they are 
thoroughly ripened off for the a inter. 

L L R. 

64. —Flowers and vegetables for 
show. —You had better sow the Broad Beans 
in the middle of April. Let the plants 
have a good soil and plenty of room. Two 
sowings of Peas will suffice, the first at the end 
of April, and the other a fortnight later. As a 
rule, reckoning from the end of April, it will 
take thirteen weeks for such sorts of Peas as 
Duke of Albany and Autocrat to come well into 
bearing. This is the safest way for you to 
reckon the time when you want them. Ten-week 
Stocks and China Asters must be sown at once 
under glass, or you will not get them in flower 
by the time you want them. The Asters 
especially will require careful nursing and 
planting out in rich soil to get them early 
enough for your purpose.—J. C. C. 


**Tho Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping p/Hardy Exotie Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings bn Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy too. linen boards, pries 12s .; well bound it l 
half morocco, 18 *. Through all booksellers 
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Chrysanthemums for decorations. 
—Large numbers of Chrysanthemums for 
decorative work may be propagated even now 
with most admirable results. Those readers 
possessing a greenhouse where the temperature 
can be kept oomfortable, and where not less 
than 45 degs. are registered by the ther¬ 
mometer at night, will find that cuttings 
inserted now will root very quickly indeed. A 
5-inch pot may be filled with the recent 
growths from the old plants, and made into 
cuttings from 2 inches to 3 inches long. Two 
dozen cuttings may be placed in each pot, and 
this should be stood on the greenhouse bench, on 
which some material for retaining moisture 
should be spread. Sea-shell refuse. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, or any similar substance may be utilised 
for the purpose. If the pots containing the 
cuttings be stood upon this, and are watered 
with a fine-rosed can, the cuttings should be 
rooted in a fortnight. Before a month is past 
each rooted cutting may be transferred to a pot 
by itself, and should De making considerable 
progress. An occasional sprinkling overhead 
is conducive to their well-being. By this means 
the open border may be supplied with a number 
of plants at a very small cost, and which should 
ensure a bright and effective display of flowers 
during the autumn months. To avoid disap¬ 
pointment make a selection of those kinds which 
are termed 4< early” or “semi-early.”—D. B. 
Crane. 

Chrysanthemum Guernsey Sunset. 

—This variety belong? to the single-flowered 
section, and is quite one of the best of late- 
flowering varieties. Those who require blooms 
during the middle of February would do well to 
grow this sort. The colour, rich deep yellow, 
beautifully shaded with a tinge of carmine, is 
very pleasing. By inserting the cuttings in the 
first week in February, allowing the plants to 
grow away uninterruptedly, and removing the 
crown bud from each shoot which forms at the 
end of August, dusters of blooms are obtained 
upon long stems, which are most useful for vase 
decoration.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Conway.— 

Growers for market find a difficulty in procur¬ 
ing varieties that will give blooms of a yellow 
colour during the first two weeks in October. 
This is an English-raised seedling of 1893, and 
the blossoms on the seedling plant were of 
great promise. A further trial during last sea¬ 
son has proved the valne of this variety for 
early October work, and those needing fine 
individual flowers at that time should not let 
the spring pass by without securing a plant or 
two. The form of the flower somewhat resembles 
Mdlle. Lacroix, though the florets are rather 
longer. The oolour is pale yellow, fading to 
almost white. The flowers are rather too 
small for exhibition, but a i a kind for provid¬ 
ing blossoms for vases and other forms of 
deooration it is invali able early in the 
Chrysanthemum season.— D. B. Crane. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. T. W. 
Sanders. —This Jap A ness Chrysanthemum 
was sent out in 1892 a* an exhibition bloom, 
but subsequent trials have proved it too small 
for the present day rag j of prize-winning blooms. 
However, this is rath r a gain, as the variety 
may be freely empl>yed as a decorative sort, 
pure and simple. I 4 or this purpose there is 
much about the variety that is pleasing, even 
when cultivated so as to produce half-a-dozen 
full-sized blooms by doubling the number of 
shoots from the rrthodox quantity when the 
largest blossoms are aimed at. The florets are 
semi-drooping, somewhat narrow ; the colour a 
soft shade of canary-yellow, with sufficient 
bronze about the base to give a pleasing 
suffusion to the whole flower. Those who are 
not already in possession of this charming 
Chrysanthemum should lose no time in adding 
it to their collection.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Madame Marie 
Masse. —This is one of the few good varieties 
selected from some hundreds sent from the 
Frenoh raisers a few years since, and is com¬ 
paratively unknown. As a plant for the out¬ 
door border or for pot-culture this variety is 
one of the best. The period of blooming extends 
from August until October. It is better to 
allow almost all the buds to develop, and in this 


way the grower may be rewarded with an abun¬ 
dance of charming blossoms, lilac-mauve in 
oolour, measuring about 4 inches in diametsr. 
This variety should be noted as one of the best 
in the early section. Fine dwarf habit and 
good constitution.—D. B. Crane. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings falling to 

Strike. —Would “ E. M.” kindly tell me what 
is the probable cause of my failure with my 
Chrysanthemum cuttings this year? I have 
struck them very well other years in March in a 
oold house on the shelves; but this year I 
bought some of the newer varieties in January, 
potted them in small pets, in a sandy loam, 
watered them, and then placed in a box with 
loam over the bottom, and glass laid on the top. 
I lightly damped the leaves with tepid water to 
keep the cuttings from flagging night and morn¬ 
ing at first, bat only onoe a day afterwards, 
when I gave them air for about an hour in the 
morning. I wiped the glass night and morning, 
and kept the cuttings standing in my kitchen 
window daring the day, but returned them to 
the cold house at night. I removed leaves as 
soon as they showed, as the cuttings were damp¬ 
ing off. But most of them have gone off 
entirely now.—W. H. D. 

*/ There has been a general complaint this 
year that cuttings have been more difficult to 
root than usual, owing to the cold, sunless 
weather of last summer and autumn, no doubt. 
“ W. H. T>. ” made a mistake in standing the 
pots upon loam in a oonfined atmosphere. Much 
capillary attraction would take place in this 
case. The soil below would emit much moisture, 
ascending through the soil in the pots, and keep¬ 
ing the cuttings in a constantly moist state. Too 
much moisture was given the cuttings. It is 
neither necessary nor wise to sprinkle the cut¬ 
tings even once a day. The soil should be kept 
moist; but not regularly saturated. Cinders 
from ooke burning will do very well for drainage; 
but it must be sufficiently porous. Do not use 
ashes. Broken bricks would be better.—R. M. 


i better.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemums for show.— I have 

selected about eighteen Chrysanthemums which 
I intend to gvow for show, it possible. I should 
like to know if they are good varieties for exhi¬ 
bition and what date to pinch the shoots ? Dnch- 


Murray, Mrs. W. H. Lees, Robert B. Laird, 
Sherlock Holmes, Sir E. T. Smith, Cecil Wray, 
Wilfred Marshall, Le Prinoe du Bois, The 
Queen, Mono. Charles Molin, and Madame 
Carnot.— An Ole'Subscriber. 

* # * The eighteen varieties named are new, or 
nearly so, and generally of first-rate quality, 
especially Mrs. W. H. Lees, Duchess of 
Wellington, Mme. Carnot, M. Charles Molin, 
Wilfred Marshall, and Le Prinoe da Bois. 
Hbiry Wonder and Lady of the Lake are two 
of the best in the hairy-petalled section. Grow 
the plants on strong without topping them at 
all; but take the natural breaks as they are 
made. Promptly remove all surplus shoots; 
the undue retention of these can only retard the 
progress of the plants and act detrimentally to 
their welfare. 

65.— Artificial manure for Chrysan¬ 
themums.— One pound of Thomson’s manure 
to every bushel of soil is a safe quantity to use, 
and the best time to do so is when the plants are 
put into the pots in which they are to flower. 
Be earefnl to well mix the manure with the soiL 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 


powerful stimulants, and not very safe in the 
hands of those inexperienced, as there is 
generally a tendency to use them in excess. I 
think Peruvian guano is much the better stimu¬ 
lant for such a class of cultivators to use. 
Half-an-ounce of the guano to 1 gallon of water, 
if given twice a week, is quite strong enough 
for Chrysanthemums, or, for that matter, any 
other plant.—J. C. 0. 

Chrysanthemum John Shrimpton.— As a 
decorative Chrysanthemum where dark coloured flowers 
are in request this isa really first-olase variety to grow. In 
point of oolour it is most desirable, deep, velvety crimson, 
with bright, golden reverse. The dwarf habit at growth 
and its freedom in' flowering must render this a favourite 
amongst cultivators of Chrysanthemums for deooration.— 
E.M. 
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SCENTKD PLANTS. 

Tab following are plants particularly note¬ 
worthy for their fragrance. The Royal Botanio 
Society has on several occasions offered prises 
for collections of scented plants with a view to 
bringing forward the most desirable. 1 am 
afraid that little has been gained by these 
endeavours, as competition has not been very 
keen, and it is impossible to well represent such 
a class at any particular date, more especially 
after midsummer. The results obtained at these 
shows, however, prove that scented plants are 
much negleoted. 

The Cape Pelargoniums, which were at one 
time so well represented at the R.H.S., Chis¬ 
wick Gardens, include a great variety of beauti¬ 
fully scented species and varieties. The 
queroifolium group (many good varieties), aria- 
pum, and allied varieties are among the best. 
Borne years ago I used to grow quantities of 
Prince of Orange for providing green for 
bouquets, &e., and the pleasant perfume was 
always appreciated. 

Alo ysi a ciTRioDORA (Lemon-scented Verbena) 
is a plant of easy culture, but not often grown 
well. Potted in good, rich, loamy compost and 
kept sufficiently moist to keep off red-spider, it 
will give little trouble. 

Eucalyptus citriodora. —The scent of this 
elosely resembles that of Aloysia. It may be 
raised from seed, and is a most desirable plant 
for the conservatory or for planting out. Seed 
sown during the summer will make good plants 
lor the following spring. 

Musk-plant (Mimulus moschatus) is always 
a favourite, and little trouble is required to have 
■erne for the conservatory during the greater 
part of the year. The new compact variety, 
now much grown in preference to the old form, 
is equally fragrant. It may be obtained true 
from seed, or may be grown from the under- 

E ound rhizomes; seedlings make the best plants, 
wever. For succession, seed may be sown at 
intervals. Planted out it is very pretty, but 
should be grown in poor soil. 

Harrison’s Giant Musk is also a great 
favourite, especially in pots. It is also much 
used for window-boxes. In some instanoee I 
have seen it growing very luxuriantly. This 
cannot be raised from seed—at least, I have 
■ever known it to mature seed. Old plants 
require some care to keep them through the 
winter. They should be Kept in a cool, moist 
position, ana little water should be given. 
If placed in warmth early in the year, the plants 
will soon start into growth, and cuttings will 
soot freely in any position where they can be 
kept from the sun and air. If well exposed to 
the sun the plants may be grown on in warmth, 
and will make growth rapidly. Good plants 
may be established in about a month from the 
time the cuttings are rooted. 

Rhynchospkrmum jasminoidks. —This beau¬ 
tiful greenhouse olimber should find a place in 
every conservatory ; though its flowers are very 
pretty the pleasant perfume is its greatest 
attraction. Although a climber, it may be 

r wn as a bush, and will make a pretty plant 
a 5-inoh pot. Cuttings from half-ripened 
wood will root freely. The young plants may 
be grown in an intermediate temperature, 
but established plants do best in a cool conserva¬ 
tory, though a little warmth will bring them 
iato flower earlier in the spring. 

Luculia gratissima. — As a winter-flowering 
plant for a cool conservatory this has no rival! 
ft succeeds best when planted out, but even 
then it is liable to die off without any apparent 
cause. Good drainage, a rough fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and some sharp sand should be used 
for potting. I have grown plants from seed, 
but never kept them alive long enough to flower 
them, and should be glad to kuow if anyone has 
succeeded in doing so. Cuttings from young 
yhoota may be rooted, bat require some care. 
Very short cuttings should be made and put into 
•und and peat, the base of the cutting being only 
just below the surface. They should be kept 
quite oool until well callosed, then a little 
bottom-heat will be beneficial. Plants should 
be potted on before they get pot-bound, and the 
foots should be disturbed as little as possible. 
‘Daphne indica.— One occasionally sees a 
plant of this in a flourishing oondition. It is 
certainly one of the finest soented plants ws 
have for the greenhouse. Some growers are of j 
the opinion that only grafted plants will suooeed I 


well, but I have grown it from outUngs and 
also seen others do the same. Cuttings from 
the young shoots fn spring will root freely. 
They should be put in singly into small potS,^ 
using peat and sand. In equal portions. Good 
fibrous loam, peat, and a little sand should be 
used for pottting on; plenty of drainage must 
be given and the plants potted firmly. Over¬ 
potting should be avoided. Red-spider and 
green fly are sometimes troublesome when the 
plants are making growth, and if not eradicated 
will oripple the plants very much; in fact, I 
believe that not keeping the plants clean is 
frequently the cause of failure. Both rubra 
and alba are good varieties, but of the two I 
prefer the latter. 

Boronia megastigma, although not So showy 
as some of the species, is a general favourite on 
account of its pleasant perfume. It is more 
easily managed than many hard-wooded plants. 
Cuttings from young shoots in spring will root 
freely. If potted in good peat and sand, with 
careful attention te watering and ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, success will follow. 
The same plants may be grown on for several 
years ; after flowering they should be cut back, 
and may be potted on when they have started 
into growth again. 

A Fong list of scented plants might be given, 
and I have probably omitted some of the moat 
deserving. Those selected are among those 
which, though very fragrant, *re not too 
sweetly scented, and the flowers of whioh do 
not become offensive as they die oft A. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DE8F0XTAINKA SPINOSA. 

41 Inquirer ” asks about this interesting shrub, 
asking whether it is hardy or not? Only in 



Flower of DeWontanea sptn< 


favoured gardens along the southern coast and 
in other mild parts oan this very beautiful ever¬ 
green Bhrub from Chili be grown and flowered 
out-of-doors. It is of moderate growth, having 
foliage very much like the Holly. The flowers, 
as Bhown in the illustration, are in the form of a 
tube, and are of bright scarlet, tinged with 
yellow. It usually flowers about the end of sum¬ 
mer, and in some parts of Devonshire it blooms 
profusely. It thrives in a loamy BoiL 

Boronia heterophylla.— Except in the 
matter of fragrance, in whioh it is, perhaps, 
surpassed by B. megastigma, this species is in 
every way the most valuable Boronia in cultiva¬ 
tion. No plants could be more charming than 
the perfeot little specimens in 5-inch or 6-inoh 
pots exhibited by Messrs. Low, Veitoh, and 
other nurserymen at the spring meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Sooiety. The foliage of the 
speoies is, as a rule, pinnate, consisting of five 
or seven leaflets, but, as the specific name 
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implies, the leaves vary and are sometimes 
simple. The flowers at-e bell-shaped, nearly 
half an inch in -diameter,’ and each borne in 
clutters of two or three pairs at each loaf-axil. 
Their colour being a rich rosy-carmine, a well- 
bloomed plant with every twig loaded with 
flowers is extremely beautiful. If none but 
neatly-shaped specimens are desired, it is neces¬ 
sary to renew tne stock by means of cuttings 
after the plants are three or four years old, as 
after that age they are apt to be leggy. Even 
then, however, they retain their free-flowering 
character. The cuttings, which should be taken 
in spring from an old plant which has previously 
been cub back, should be about 1£ inches long, 
and have a slight heel of old wood attached. 
They must be inserted firmly in a sifted com¬ 
post of equal parts.peat and sand and covered 
with a bell-glass. A mild bottom-heat is all 
that is required. B. heterophylla was intro¬ 
duced to KeW by Miss Marianne North by 
means of seeds which she collected in West 
Australia twelve pr thirteen years ago.—B. 

OROHIDS. 

A GOOD ORCHID FOR AMATEURS. 
Those who have limited space cannot attempt 
to grow many Orchids. The best kind for a 
greenhouse is the Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
insigne), and one of the longest lasting of all 
this family. The flowers are large, ana when 
kept in a cool temperature remain good at this 
Season for many weeks, and are also very useful 
for cutting. It is a splendid amateurs plant, 
and most suitable for towns or dark, foggy 
places. Many can grow it who would fail with 
ohoicer, but not more effective, kinds. I do 
not know of any kind more suitable for 
beginners and those who can only grow 
the plant in mixed houses, the culture 
being so simple, and much heat is not required. 
When I first started Orchid culture I only had 
frames, and this was one of my pets. During 
the summer my plants are grown in frames under 
a low north house—in fact, the house which 
Winters the plants—and they do well. The 
plants are now a mass of bloom. I prefer small 
pots, 6 inches to 9 inches in size. Do not repot 
often, but top-dress or remove sour soil, plenty 
of drainage being essential, using it as clean as 
possible. Any potting, surface dressing, or 
division of plants is done as soon as the plants go 
out of bloom, and they then require more warmth 
for a time, not less than 50 degs. at night, and 
10 degs. higher by day, with careful supplies of 
moisture, and to be near the light. Shading 
and Increased moisture as the day lengthens, 
with firm potting, are necessary^ and say half 
good fibrous loam to the ether Half rough peat, 
oharooal, and ooane sand, forms a suitable soil. 

I use no fire-heat after May, exoept in very oold 
weather, and at the middle or end of June the 
plant* are transplanted to cold frames, standing 
each plant on an inverted flower-pot. The 
frames are kept rather close at first, out after¬ 
wards the lights are drawn off at night, and the 
plants get the night dew. They are housed in 
September in a low north oool hoese or pit, and 
fire-heat is only used to maintain a temperature 
of 35 degs. by day, and 10 degs. lower at night 
in frosty weather. W. 8. 

Orchids for plant house (Tebrocw). 
—Cypripedium insigne requires a greenhouse 
temperature. As the plants bloom in midwinter 
55 degs. is a good temperature at that date, 
with a dry position to prevent the flowers 
damping, and merely watering when neoessary. 
As the plants grow from now until September a 
warm greenhouse—nay, 60 degs. at day, and 
from 5 degs. to 10 degs. lower at night—will 
suit them. “Condition of the atmosphere” 
simply means maintaining a moist, genial atmos¬ 
phere by early olosing, syringing all parts of 
the house, and getting a strong flowering growth 
for next soason, potung or topdressing at this 
period. Soil should be three parts peat, with 
all fine material shaken out, and one part turfy 
loam, with some small lumps of charcoal. Give 
plenty of drainage, and a small quantity of 
eoarse sand or Sphagnum, if the soil be heavy, 
or the plants small. During growth old plants 
require liberal supplies of water and food in the 
way of liqi id-manure, and during the summer 
shade, with plentiful supplies ox atmospheric 
moisture. 

Original from 
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SMILAX (MYRSlPHtLLUM ASPARA- 
GOIDBS). 

As to aid to shower bouquets, for trails on the 
dinner-table, or to wind aronnd the stems of 
epergnes and vases to hang over the sides of 
same, and also for festooning over mirrors or 
pictures, there is no plant better adapted than 
the Smilax. It is light and graceful, easily 

S own, and of lasting character. If two or 
ree seeds are sown in a small pot of a light 
porous compost, then plnnged into a brisk 
Dot tom-heat, they will soon push np. When 
about 3 inohes high, we lift the pots and plaoe 
them on a shelf in a warm house, jnst shaded 
from bright sunshine. Several of these little 
pots can do stood in one of the shallow trays 
used for seedlings and small plants, snoh as 
Lobelia. If partly plnnged in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse they do not ary so quickly, and are easily 
handled. 


Next, how often would the water in the tank 
want renewing through evaporation, and how 
is this to be done ? Would it be necessary to 
remove the plants, or would it do simply to 
pour the water down through the Cocoa-nut- 
fibre on which the pots stand, and let it run 
through the perforated tine cover of the tank ? 
—Zola. 

*/ The tray described is very shallow, but 
will, we think, answer the purpose, though it 
will require to be filled up every day, and twice 
when the weather is warm and dry. Make a 
box to fit it exactlv, letting it rest on ledges all 
round, with lamp oeneath and a false bottom of 
perforated metal over. There should be a pipe 
fixed to fill it from outside, or else a little door, 
through which the water could be poured. A 
lamp with £-inch wick would heat an affair of 
this size comfortably, and it would go well in a 
frame or beneath a skylight. 


Now for our plan of securing a good number 
of those useful “strings” or "lines” of this 
plant. A box of 6 inohes depth is used ; we 
seleot raisin boxes and stand them side by side. 
Across these we nail a cane or stiok, lengthwise, 
and fix strings of stoat cotton or thread at 
intervals of 4 inches, oarrying these up to a wire 
dose to the roof, and about 8 feet high from the 
boxes. A light green thread is preferred, 
beoause it does not need removal when using 
the strings or lines in decoration. Where light 
or contrasting shades are need, we must remove 
the thread that was supporting the lines. Do 
this by cutting it asunder at frequent intervals. 
If you try to draw out the whole in one piece, 
there is mnoh danger of breaking the line. The 
soil in the boxes is tnrfy loam, and a little 
thoroughly rotten manure from a spent hot-bed. 
Leaf-mould will also do if we give enough sand 
to keep it open; in short, the Smilax is most 
accommodating, bat we find the above suit it as 
well as any. Let the plants into the boxes, one 
to eaoh string or thread, and then train the 
growths up there. A very little attention at 
occasional intervals will induoe each one to 
follow its own support. Good drainage should 
be afforded, a fair amount of water, ana frequent 
syringings. Against a back wall in a warm 
house, especially beneath Vines and Roses, with 
the partial shade whioh these afford, is an excel¬ 
lent situation. When the first crop of lines are 
removed for use we help the future growth by 
feeding with weak liquid-manure about three 
times a fortnight. Shade is not essential, but 
it gives ns a deeper green, and avoids the rather 
dry and parohed appearance often found in 
growth from too full sunlight. P. U. 


Forcing Lily of the Valley (& if.).- 

Your lily of the Valley would force well next 
season, and to get them as fine as possible, feed 
freely this winter with liquid-manure or cover 
at this date with good decayed manure, and this 
will inorease size of flower-spike, as the spikes 
for next year’s blooms are formed in the top 
growth this season, and the plants well repay 
lor rich food when growing, and manure given 
now will be washed down to the roots. As a cer¬ 
tain period of rest is necessary after growth 
before forcing, yon bad better lift your roots at 
the end of the year, and they will then force 
freely; plaoe in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs., and if bottom-heat can be given they 
send np the flower-spikes more quickly and of 
greater bulk. Keep the roots moist when forc¬ 
ing, and a few degrees of frost after the tops die 
down are beneficial before placing in heat. Yon 
can force either in pots or boxes, bat place near 
the light. When the flowers begin to open cover 
the orowns with light soil or fibre till that 
period. Tulips should be lifted and potted np 
in early autumn, plaoed in cold frame for a 
time. These are not so reliable as the lilies, 
bat yon may give them a trial. Imported bulbs, 
which are better ripened, generally foroe best, 
and require less heat when plaoed indoors to 
flower. 

M&king a small propagator. —I want 

to make a small propagator. I have a zinc tray, 
18 inches by 15 inohes, and 1 inch deep, and 

S ropose making it according to plan set forth in 
ARDEN' mo of January 20 th, 1894, page 664. 
Should be glad of a little advioe. first, as I 
have no greenhouse, would the thihg do kept in 
a garden frame of one light, and would a petro¬ 
leum lamp with a inch wick be large enough ? | 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
Hale End Horticultural. —A meeting of 
this sooiety was held Maroh 5th, there being 

S resent Messrs. Inkden (chair), Everitt, Fisher, 
[eatley, and Puok. The minutes of the previous 
meeting .having been read and confirmed, the 
hon. seo. read a letter from Mr. H. J. Cook, 
promising two special prizes for the next flower 
show. The schedule of flower show to be held 
on August 5th was then arranged, and a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Inkden cloeed the meeting. 
For particulars of membership, Ac., apply to 
Mr. Fuck, Hon. Seo., 6, Hand worth-avenue. 
Hale End. 

Waterford Horticultural.— The Water¬ 
ford Amateur Cottage and Window Gardening 
Sooiety having been amalgamated with the 
Waterford Horticultural Society, the society 
will for current year be worked by joint com¬ 
mittee, honorary treasurer, and secretaries, 
appointed by both sections. Afterwards com¬ 
mittee and officers will be elected from the 
general body of members at annual meeting. 
The yearly subscription in future will be five 
shillings, payable 1st January. It is proposed 
to hola two shows in the year, summer in Jnly, 
and for autumn in November, with military 
band, Ac. The committee earnestly invite the 
co-operation of all having an interest in horti¬ 
culture in Waterford ana district. The Hon. 
Secs, are Mr. W. Richardson, Prospect House, 
Waterford, and Mr. D. Cantwell, Newtown, 
Waterford. 

National Amateur Gardeners’ Associa¬ 
tion. —The usual monthly meeting of this 
association was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-straet. E.C., on Tuesday evening, 
5th inst., Mr. T. W. Sanders in the chair. 
Considering the very large number of members 
prevented by illness from attending the 
meeting, the master was, in every sense, very 
satisfactory. The chief feature of interest was 
a paper on the Begonia, by Mr. R. B. Davis, of 
Yeovil, who had specially journeyed to London 
for the purpose of giving the lecture. The 
history of the introduction of the Begonia into 
this country was gone into very carefully by 
the leotnrer, who informed the meeting that the 
the first species oame to Kew about the year 
1777, under the name 11 Nitida.” He also men¬ 
tioned that there were 350 distinot species, 
although there were less than 100 in cultivation. 
There were three groups—viz., ornamental, 
fibrous-rooted, and tuberous-rooted. The first 
section was Begonia Rex, whioh came from 
India, and Mr. Da vis gave a description of a 
group in France. The second section (fibrous- 
rooted) were grown for winter-flowering. The 
third section were the tuberous-rooted, the 
cultivation of which was gone into most carefully. 
Propagation by seed, cuttings, and division was 
described. The seedlings should be pricked off 
into shallow boxes about 2 inches deep before 
thev are large enough to be handled, a forked 
stick being recommended for the purpose. He laid 
stress on the importance of encouraging the 
weaker seedlings, as they were often the best. 
Although many varieties were perpetuated by 
propagation by cuttings, yet it was a tedious pro¬ 
cess. The lecturer reoommended the propagation 
by division of the tnber into three or fonr pieces 
as being the beat mode for amateurs to adopt. He 
wished to discard the use of pots in their early 
cultivation as mnoh as possible. Wooden boxes, 
with soil about 2 inches deep, leiving an inch of 


the box above the soil, were preferred for starting 
the tubers in. Start the tubers on bottom-heat. 
Make up the Compost of the following in¬ 
gredients i i part leaf-mould, | part rotten 
manure, a small quantity of guano, £ part fibrous 
loam, and sufficient sand to keep it open. The 
importunes of sprinkling the yonng plants with 
a fine rose twioe a day was pointed out. Contrive 
to repot as the plant makes growth, but, he said, 
be oareful not to overpot. Never coddle. Give 
liquid-manure as the plants ootne into bloom, 
and this will keep them in good condition. 
Plaoe them out-of-doors on their side after 
blooming, bat, said Mr. Divis, “ be careful to 
bring them in before the frost comes.” He con¬ 
sidered the cause of flowers dropping was owing 
to incessant overwatering. The only pest they 
appeared to suffer from was green-fly, and this 
ooourred when the plants were neglected. As a 
budding plant, the leotnrer maintained the 
Begonia would stand the weather b tter than 
most bedding plants. He mentioned the 
singular fact that rabbits would not interfere 
with them. The advantage that the Begonia had 
over many bedding plants was that it oost 
nothing to keep during the winter. A capital 
discussion followed the lecture, many items of 
interest being added in this way. A vote of 
thanks was most heartily accorded Mr. Davis 
for coming snoh a long way to interest the mem¬ 
bers in his special flower. The exhibition at 
this meeting was a very pretty little one, most 
of the popular spring flowers being represented 
in the room set apart for the purpose. Mr. 
William Dipper, Chingford, showed Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lachenalia, Primula sinensis, an 
Orchid, and other out flowers. Mr. D. B. Crane, 
Highgate (Hon. Sec ), showing Hyacinths, 
Grape Hyacinths, and Polyanthus Narcissus; 
Mr. A. Lewis, Hyacinth, Orchid, and a pretty 
spray of White Cyolamen; Mr. A. Smith, 
Ilfonl, Hyacinths ; Mr. J. Foster, New 
Cross, Hyacinths; Mr. W. J. Norton, North 
Woolwion, cut flowers; Mr. J. T. Dolby, 
Ilford, Orohid ; and a lady exhibitor, Mrs. 
N Morris, Enfield, four bunones of cut flowers. 
It will thus be men that the association has 
started on a very prosperous year’s work, in 
whioh many amateurs are taking a lively intereet. 
The Hon. Seo. bf this association (Mr. D. B. 
Crane, 4, Wood view-terrace, Archway-road, 
Highgate N.) has sent ns the card of membership 
for the current year, in which is included the 
report and balance-sheet for 1894, and syllabus 
of leoburas, Ac., to be given to January 7th, 
1896, inclusive. In making those arrangements 
the executive have endeavoured to seoure the 
servioes of those well qualified to deal with the 
subjects mentioned, and they also feel assured 
that they will be of interest to all amateurs. 
Through the generosity of many friends of the 
association, a very oomprahensive list of prizes 
has been prepared. The executive express the 
hope that members will make an effort to com¬ 
pete on as many occasions as practicable, and 
thus ensure the meetings being more attractive 
and interesting. Visits, to take place during the 
spring and summer months to various horticul¬ 
tural establishments, nurseries, Ac., are now 
being arranged, and will be notified at the 
monthly meetings, and in the gardening periodi¬ 
cals. Copies of the rales, syllabus of leotnres, 
and prize list may be obtained at any time on 
application to the secretary. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Uses of the Orange. 

Orange marmalade. —Seville Oranges are in 
full season, therefore marmalade should be made. 
Take, saw, six Oranges, about five quarts of cold 
water, live pounds of lump sugar, and two 
Lemons. Wash the Oranges in cold water. With 
a very sharp knife slice them as thin as possible, 
take out the seeds, split the Lemons in two, take 
out the juice, and pat it aside until wanted. Cut 
the peels quite thin, and put the sliced Oranges 
and Lemons in a basin; pour the water over 
them, and let all stand for twenty-four hoars, 
then pat into a preserving-p n. Place the pan 
over a slow, olear fire,«nd stir the oontents until 
they boiL Draw back the pan and let the 
oontents simmer for two hours, then add the 
sugar and Lemon-juice; stir again till the 
mixture boils, skim it thoroughly, and boil for 
Original frem 
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three-quarters of an hour longer, or until it will 
jelly, then pot it. 

Orange and Rhubarb jam. —Take equal 
weight of Rhubarb and Oranges—say two 
pounds of each—four pounds of loaf sugar, and 
half a teacupful of water, or less, if the Rhubarb 
• young and watery—forced Rhubarb is the 
.ighb kind—wash the Oranges, put them in a 
preserving-pan, cover them with oold water, 
and boil alowly for three hours. Take the 
Oranges from the water, which throw away, 
wipe the stalks of the Rhubarb with a damp 
towel, and cut them in pieces about two inches 
long. The Oranges being now cool enough to 
handle, out them in quarters with a fruit-knife ; 
put the cold water and sugar in a preserving- 
pan, stir until it boils, add the Rhubarb and 
then the Oranges, stir again till all boil, skim 
thoroughly, draw back the pan on one side, and 
simmer all slowly for half an hour, then pot. 
If liked, a teaspoonful of essence of Ginger 
may be added. Again, instead of using plain 
water as directed, you may use that in which 
the OraDges were boiled. 

Marmalade budding. —While the marmalade 
is about a pudding may be made of any remains 
there may be in the saucers as the result of the 
usual testings. Have a quarter of a pound of 
suet finely chopped, the same weight of bread¬ 
crumbs, 2 oz. or more of sugar, 2 oz. of ground 
Rice, four tablespoonfuls of marmalade, and two 
eggs. Whip up the eggs until they are light, 
then add the marmalade; with this moisten the 
bread, suet. Rice, and sugar, pour the mixture 
into a greased mould, and steam for two hours. 
Serve with a little of the grated Lemon marma¬ 
lade heated and poured over the pudding when 
turned oat of the mould. 

Orange jellt. —Soak an ounce of gelatine in 
a teacupful of cold water ; when soft put it into 
an enamelled pan with a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar, and stir until the gelatine and sugar 
melt. Draw back the pan from the fire and add 
the juice of eight sweet Oranges and the strained 
juice of two Lemons, then pour the mixture 
into a wetted mould. When set, turn out on a 
crystal or other dish, and serve. This jelly may 
be given to an invalid. The jelly is not clear, 
but the flavour is better than if the jelly were 
clarified. 

An Orange cake. —With a breakfastcupful 
of fine flour mix a teaspoonful of aream of tartar 
and one of carbonate of soda, then rub in two 
ounces of butter. Put this mixture, together 
with three ounces of finely-pounded sugar, into 
a basin, separate the yolks from the whites of 
three eggs, beat up the yolks till they are light, 
and after making a hollow in the centre of the 
flour, drop the egg-yolks into it with about half 
a teacupful of sweet milk (the exact quantity to 
use cannot be stated), and stir all well together. 
Now gently mix in two of the whites of the eggs, 
previously beaten to a very stiff froth, when tne 
mixture should be a stiff batter; spread this 
batter in equal portions over three greased cake- 
tins (round, flat, jelly cake-tins), and bake in a 
very hot oven for ten minutes. The lightness of 
the cakes will depend on the proper heat of 
the oven. While the cakes are baking, grate 
the rind of a large Orange into a basin, squeeze 
and strain the juice over the same, beat up 
the other white of egg to a stiff froth, and 
add also by degrees two ounces of very finely- 
pounded sugar. Take the cakes out < f the 
oven when tney are done, and put them on to a 
damp towel spread fiat on the table ; and when 
the cakes are a little cool, arrange them one 
upon the other on a flat dish, spreading between 
each layer of cake equal portions of the Orange 
mixture. The cakes should then be returned to 
i he oven for a few minutes to harden the sur¬ 
face of the top layer. In making the above, it 
will be a great improvement to use less milk, 
and substitute the grated rinds and strained 
juice of one or two Oranges. 

Orange mould —Remove the thin yellow peel 
from five fine Oranges, and put the same in a pint 
of milk, which stand near the fire for an hour or 
until the milk is well flavoured. Soak also three- 
quarters of an ounce of gelatine in three table¬ 
spoonfuls of milk, heat the flavoured milk (rinse 
the i ieces of rind and put them atide) and add 
to the milk three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
the soaked gelatine. When aU is melted, strain 
the mixture into a basin, and let it remain till 
it is nearly cold, but not quite i then add the 
strained juice pf th# Orange. Wbif( up the 
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whole until the mixture bubbles, pour it into a 
wet mould, and stand aside for an hour or two. 
Meanwhile out in fineshredsthe peels which were 
boiled in the milk, put them into a saucepan 
with a quarter of a pint^od water, and loaf sugar 
to taste, and simmer until the liquor becomes 
a dear syrup and tastes pleasantly of the Orange 
skins, then stand it aside until the mixture gets 
cold. Turn the mixture out of the mould on to 
a crystal dish, and pour the Orange-syrup and 
peel over the whole; or, instead of using the 
syrup, peel three Oranges and divide eaeh into 
sections, pour over the pieces of Orange some 
syrup made as directed above, let all soak for 
several hours, and serve in a separate crystal 
dish ; or again, instead of pouring syrup over 
the Oranges, sprinkle them plentifully with 
powdered loaf sugar, and let them remain for 
four or five hours, then toss in amongst them 
two tablespoonfuls of brandy or wine, and 
garnish the shape with the fruit. 

Orangeade. —Pare the rind of two sweet 
Oranges very thin, cut the Oranges in two. 
Squeeze the juioe through a strainer into a jug. 
Pour half a pint of boiling water over, cover up, 
and let stand till oold, strain into a tumbler 
and it is ready. If wished, of course sugar may 
be added, but as it is an invalid’s oooling drink 
it is better without. 


RULHS FOR 00RRB8P0 N DM N T S . 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted In 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents fbUow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editos ot 
Gardening, 57, Southamptonstreet, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, earn 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that , at Qajldrxik# hm to be send to prose some 
time in advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as eannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, os far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and meant vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those'who reply would do tsell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARnmxo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

99. — Orchids. —What temperature and culture are 
required (or Oncidium curium and Epidandram clUara 7— 
S. A. 

100. —Pheasant-eye Narcissus f r forcing. 
—Can one force these, if so, pleaee tell me the best variety 
for the purpose?—A bq Valr. 

101. — Management of lawns.— I should be muoh 
obliged if you could give me some hints as to the manage¬ 
ment of my lawns—when they ought lint to be cut, 
rolled, Aa ?—D. Evkrstt. 

102 . —Preeslas.— I put in a quantity of second eise 
bulbs last September. They area failure, and 1 am advised 
to grow them on. Can any of your readers tell me if there 
is a fair chance of their blooming next year; or had 1 
better throw them away and start fresh ?— Ash Valr. 

103. —Fresolas —I raised some from seed last year, 
replanted the bulbs in August, in pots, which 1 have kept 
moist ever since. They have been in a cool greenhouse since 
November, but only one bulb hss started; the rest seem 
alive, but have not stirred. Csn anyone tell me why this 
is?-D. T. L. 

104. —Ferns in Wardian case.— I am anxious to 
keep tome small Feme in long, thumb-pots In s Wardian 
case, which is 24 inches by 18 inches, sod 18 inches high In 
the centre, and kept in a warm kitchen. Will you kindly 
tell me the names of the beet Ferns for the purpose, and 
how to keep them in the ahove-sixed pots ? Should I use 
any fertiliser ?— A. G. Hardsworth. 

106. —Asalsas not blooming.—1 have some Azaleas 
that have not bloomed this year and have no signs of 
flower buds. They are now standing in conservatory of 
about 66 degs. Would you kindly tell ms how to treat 
them ? Should I repot them ? They ere old plants, end 
were allowed to go very dry In the summer, and not 
turned into the open till August Ought they to be sunk 
in ashes when turned out?—A ugust. 

106 — Plants for pond In Orchid - house.— I 
should be glad if you would advise me what plants to pot in 
a pond built in Orobid-bouss (OaiUeyaX 6 feet in diameter ? 
I notice “ J. C. C.” mentions Arums. Will he kindly ssy 
which to get end how to pot ? Any information in your 
next issue will be appreciated. I purchased to day some 
Amorphophallus Rivieri (Umbrella Arum). Will you also 
kindly advise treatment and compost?—W. 8. W. 

107. —Roses and Tomatos in house.— I am 

erecting, facing south, a lean-to greenhouse, 24 feec by 
8 feet, caving two beds, 2 feet deep, with low walls. I 
want to grow Roses and Tomatos. Will you be good 
enough to advise me as to the beet mixture proportion of 
soil sod manure for the beds? Also the Roses you woud 
recommend for early spring, and sorts also (or autumlo 
flowering? I shall heat the bouse with h eiphon gas- 
stove*,-§pm W^ja^, “ * r 


108. — Hyacinths and Scillas-— Would yon kindly 
tell me through Gakdrnino what month I should plant 
Hyacinths and 8dllas in a China bowl, so that they will 
flower at the same time as recommended, March 2nd, of 
Gardening, page 7 ? I have no greenhouse, but either a 
ookl frame or one on a forcing-bed to keep them in tin 
ready for the house. I should be glad of hints as to soil 
and treatment, and if the Scillae should be plunged with 
the Hyacinth*? Also the name of a blue Hyacinth likely 
to grow well in this way ?—A BBoanrn. 

109. —Carnations.— Now that the time is drawing 
near when we may expect to see our Malmaisone and 
others pushing forth their buds, will some experienced 
reader give me some practical notes how to protect them 
from pests, Ac., to water them, and feed them ? So many 
of my young Malmaisons last year drooped and died that 
I fear a repetition, though at present they are in perfect 
health. At the first signs of ill health I twisted them out 
and searched for wire worm*, sometimes with success, but 
the plants all died. 8hould I put a dressing of soot ovsr 
the soU in each pot ?-T. F. 0. 


To the following queries brief replies ore given, 
but readers are minted to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
lhe various subjects. 

110. -Shrubs for a bed (Amateur).— Rhododen¬ 
drons would be the best shrubs to plant in the bed. 

111. -Bcheveria seounda glauca (W. n. H.).— 
Seeds of this plant should be sown as soon as ripe. Plant* 
oan be purchased now from almost any nurseryman. 

112. -Tranaplantlnflr Rhododendrons (Punt). 
—These shrubs can be safely transplanted now (as soon as 
the frost has gone) and up to May. They can be procured 
through almost any nurseryman. 

ns—Cholsva ternata and Plumbago capon- 
Bis (Rayah).— These plants should do very well on the back 
wall of a glasshouse from which froet is excluded. Plant 
out in a good, well-drained loamy roll. 

114. — Aspidistra leaves turning brown 
(Amateur).— Aspidistra leaves do not turn brown, exoept 
when the roots are Irregularly supplied with moisture, or 
they bare suffered from frost during the late severs 
weather. 

115. — India-rubber-plant (Amateur). — Irregu¬ 
larity iu watering is the cause of the leaves turning yellow. 
The plant can be cut down to any height, and will break 
into new growth where cut to. Leaves do not grow a 
second time from where they are first produced. 

iu.—Temperature of a stove bouse (Erin).— 
The temperature of s house of this description used for 
forcing flowers in winter should average then about 60 degs. 
at night, and from 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the daytime, 
according to the state of the external atmosphere. 

117. — Stopping Chrysanthemums (J. B.\ — 
These oan with advantage be pinched back now, and, if 
more stock is required for late flowering, the tope of the 
■hoots so treated win strike freely in s close frame or 
warm greenhouse, and nice little flowering plants should 
result. 

118. —Uses of garden lights (Inexperienced Hand). 
—These lights csn be used now with advantage to cover 
rough wooden frames or turf-pits to harden off bedding 
■tuff in or to forward crops of Potato*, Radishes, ana 
Lettuce, Ac., or to raise seedling plants of many kinds 
under. 

119. — Raising Tea-plants (U. P. M .\—Sow the 
seeds in the month of March in a pan or pot, in a mix¬ 
ture of sandy loam, peat, and leafroi), and put them in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 66 degs. If the pots are plunged 
In s moderately warm hot-bea, the seed will germinate 
quicker. 

120. — Forcing-house (Eloise).— You would find a 
small forcing-house beet, as many things oould be pushed 
on which would not succeed in the greenhouse sad vinery. 
One small house will not be of much good for supplying 
the market, as this trade is now largely carried oa by 
special grower*. 

12L— Packing Dallas for market ( A).—There 
are different ways of doing this, but most good growers 
use long boxes, 6 inches deep, and place the flowers at each 
end, with a good portion of cut leaves in the middle or over 
stems where there is no room for flowers, as leaves are 
always required and sell readily. 

122.— Flowers for greenhouse, Ac. (Eloise).— 
Sueh plants as Cyclamens, Double Primulas,Gallas, fiouvar- 
dias, Roman Hyacinths, LUy of the Valley, Daffodils, and 
Tulips would provide you with bloom in the way of whits 
flowers, and yon oould grow Jaemtnum Sambac or gradl- 
limum, and Lepageria alba as climbers. 

128.— Wintering summer bedding plants 
(Erin L—The majority of these only require the tempera¬ 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse to winter them safely in ; 
bat such things as Alternantheraa, and tome of the tender 
sub-tropical plants, should be wintered in a house where 
the temperature can be maintained at from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. 

124. —Plants for winter flowaring(/pnoram«M> 
—Plants of easy culture that would flower well in tbs 
winter in a greenhouse with a tempera*ure of about 
55 degs. to 60 degs. would be Zonal Pelargoniums, single 
and doable, salvia, Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, single 
and double, Abutilons, early white Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac. 

125. -Soil for a Oarnatlon-bed (Carnation ).—A 
good compost for a bed of these flowers would be good 
turfy-loam, free from wire worm, some sharp river sand, 
and a portion of decayed stable-manure. The whole should 
be well mixed together before making up the bed. Choose 
a dry day to plant, and press the soil firmly around the 
the roots when so doing. 

126. -Unhealthy Camellia leaves (Rajah).— 
From the yellow appearance of the leaf sent there is not 
much doubt but that the drainage of the pot or bolder is 
in a bad state. Bee to this at once, and then probably the 
plants will spsedly become of a healthy colour again.' 

Uks abundance of molfturs at the roots; but if 
must not be stagu/rntj oy will tartly follow. 
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127. — Pruning a Wistara (MyosoUs'h—’OSa may 
b« done now, if the wood is crowded, leaving the majoritv 
of the ahoote of full length, and so ensuring wreaths of 
flowers; the shoots removed may be spurred in in the 
same manner as Vines. If the growth is regulated in 
future bv judicious thinning ana stopping during the 
summer, but little need will exist for the winter or spring 
pruning. 

128. — Fuchsias and Pelargoniums (Amateur, 
Hanley).— You cannot use any better liquid stimulant for 
these plants than clear, weak, sheep-manure-water. If 
the soil in which they are to be potted contains wire- 
wdrms, it should be carefully sorted over by hand, and 
everyone seen should be picked out and destroyed. De¬ 
cay ed horse-manure would do very well to mix with the 
potting Boil. 

129. — Treatment of India-rubber - plant 
(J. W .).—Out down the plant of Ficus to a live portion, 
and if possible grow on in a warm temperature of 70 deg*., 
and give bottom-heat If possible, if you cannot get it 
housed as advised, cut down, keep in warm window, and 
give water sparingly until you get a new growth from the 
base. As new growth increases give food in the way of 
clear soot-water and liquid-manure. 

130. — Light green Cucumber (Fellow). — The 
cause of the Cucumbers being such a light green colour is 
want of more warmth and food at the roots. We would 
advise such aids as old mortar rubble or burnt wood-ashes, 
and water freely with liquid-manure. Give more drainage, 
and keep close, also shade daring hot sunshine. The 
plants should never be in a lower temperature than 
65 degs. aa 55 deg*. is much too low. This alone would 
cause a yellow thin leaf. Abundance of heat and moisture 
are conducive to healthy leafage, and to get odour water 
frequently with clear soot-water. 

131. —Daffodils for winter flowering (B.X— Pot 
up the Daffodils in August or early September, plunge in 
ashee in the open well over the rims of the pots, say 
6 inches on the surface, and give one thorough watering 
before covering over. In November take the bulbs out of 
the ashes and place in the warmeet part of the greenhouse 
or over the pipes or flue. Keep moist, and for about ten 
days cover or shade the plants after removal to prevent too 
sudden exposure. Grow the bulbs on shelves near the 
light. For early bloom strong, well-ripened bulbs are 
necessary, and in potting make the soil firm. 

132 —Raising Asters (Myosotis).— These are easily 
raised from seed sown thinly in a cold frame under glass, 
in drills 6 inches apart, and covered with fine soil, any 
time from now on to the end of April. A few days will 
suffice to bring them above the soil, when a liberal supply 
of air must be given, or the plants will be weak. When 
large enough they should be pricked out into another odd 
frame, slightly shading, when they will soon he established, 
and after they have attained strength enough to handle 
well plant them out into the beds or quarters where they 
are to bloom in deeply-dug and well-manured soil. 

133.— Leaves of Genistas shrivelling (Bruce). 
—Tour plants have doubtless been dry at the roots, and 
being in a dry room more water at roots is nsoessary, 
especially with large plants. We would advise you to 
soak the plants in a pail or tank. Out book any long 
growths, and give a warm house for a time if possible, ana 
repot when new growths are a few inches long. If you 
only have a window, cut hack as advised, give a sunny 
position, and get new growth. Do not repot until the end 
of May or in June, when yon could grow your plants in 
the open. Feed when in growth with clear soot-water 
and weak liquid-manure. 

m -Treatment of Raspberries (Ackleyh).-it 
the plants are strong leave three canes at each stool or 
root, and top or cut them to 4 feet or 5 feet from the 
ground. By double bearing do you mean autumn-fruiting 
kinds ? as these require quite different treatment to the 
summer-fruiting varieties, and by your losing crops by- 
frost we presume you mean autumn-fruiting kinds, as you 
cannot get both summer and autumn crops from the same 
plants without loss of fruits. For late fruits cut down 
your canes at once to within a few inches of the soil; 
remove weakly canes entirely and give the surface a rich 
mulch of decayed manure. Do not dig in or near the 
roots, but merely hoe the land. 

186.— Planting flower beds (A E. B.).— You 
could plant your centre bed with dwarf Dahlias or fine 
foliage plants, the end or side beds with Tuberous Begonias 
or with the semperflorens kinds at the corners. Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Asters, and Balsams may do for side beds; in fact, 
you have a great wealth of herbaceous plants and half- 
hardy annuals at command. Roses for wall should be 
hardy kinds, such as Climbing Victor Verdier, Crimson 
Rambler, Queen of the Beltane, Pride of Waltham, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and Glory of Cheshuntv Choose also 
any of the strong climbing Hybrid Perpetuals, and as ever¬ 
green varieties such forms as F61icit6 Perp6tu6e, York and 
Lancaster, Banksiwflora, and splendens. 

W bulbs, HyacInths.Tallpe 

Would the above be all right left in the ground after 
flowering, not taken up at all, but left from year to year ? 
—Brcck. 

V* It is beet to lift them every year, when the leafage 
has quite died dozen, but they will keep on flowering for 
several seasons when left in the ground, though the dowers 
deteriorate. 

. J, 37 - -Repotting Aspidistras.— Will] you kindly 
tell me through your correspondence column what com¬ 
post to use for repotting Aspidistras, and if this is the 
proper time for the work ?—A. R. P. 

%* This is a very good time to repot Aspidistras. They 
should have a loamy soil with a mixture of peat and a 
dash of sharp silver sand to keep if moderately open. Put 
in a few crocks in the bottom for drainage, and water care¬ 
fully after potting. 

138.— Vine for outdoor culture.— What is the 
best Grape-vine for outside growth ? My position is rather 
bleak. It is to oover an old cut-building, facing south-east. 
Could some of your correspondents give the above informa¬ 
tion ?- E. U. 

\* The Royal Muscadine, Buekland Sioeetwater, and 
Early Golden Frontignan are three of the beet Grapes for 
a wall in the open dir. Plant* can be obtained ‘ 
good nursery where fruit-trees 
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139. —Emptying hot-water pipes.— Would v<ra 
he kind enough to let me know in GAKDnrare whether it Is 
the better plan for the preeervation of greenhouse boiler 
and pipes to empty them when the fire is let out for the 
season, or whether leavi ng th e water in tends to increase 
deposit and waste the the water used being rain 
water?—O. 

*•* It is new generally accepted that the pipes super 
lees when kept constantly full of water than if emptied for 
a part of the year. At the same fime, before starting the 
Are ogam in the autumn, it is an excellent plan to empty 
the pipes and boiler, dueh them out well, and then flu up 
afresh. 

,. U0.— An evergreen Rose.— Kindly tell me whether 
the Rose F61icit6 Perp<Stu6e is evergreen, and would it be 
more suitable than Aim6e Vibert or Crimson Rambler for 
growing rapidly over a low and unsightly wall and up into 
small sanggy trees ? It is a suburban garden in the south 
of Ireland ; good, ordinary soil, south aspect, and sloping 
down from the border where the Rose would be planted.— 
Doreen. 

*** Ftlicitt Pcrpttule is an evergreen Rose, with glossy 
foliage and numerous clusters of email, ereamy-white very 
double blossoms. Though of vigorous growth it is scarcely as 
free as either the Crimson Rambler or Aimlc Vibert. and 
cannot be recommended as a substitute for either of these. 

141. —Sickly " Geraniums.’*— What is the cause of 
my “ Geranium'* leaves getting covered with white spots 
like the enclosed ? I have tried vinery and greenhouse with 
the same result. They are potted in good turf and old 
cow and horse-manure. I am very successful with other 
things that are considered more difficult to grow.— David 
Harvey. 

The damage to the leaves of your “ Geraniums" is 
caused by irregular root action. The plants apparently 
are of periods kept too moist at the root. Are creepers 
growing in the same house as the 44 Geraniums r If 
so, are these infested with mealy bug / as this might be 
the aause of the yellow spots; otherwise, the former is the 
correct solution of the trouble. 

142. —Heating a verandah.— I have a verandah, 
about 4 feet square, with a lot of plants in, and I want to 
keep the temperature up at nighte to about 45 degs. What 
is the best and cheapest way to do this? I used a paraffin 
stove during this winter, but the frost, being severe, it got 
in; beside, I don’t think burning oil suite them. Is there 
a better means of doing it ?— Amateur, Keighley. 

*•* Is it not possible to oonneet a 2-inch pipe to the 
kitchen boiler, and so heat the verandah J Hot-water 
pipes are much the beet for heating any structure where 
plants are to be grown. 

148.—Solamun jasminoldM. — Would anyone 
kindly let me know what soil Is required for this plant to 
grow well in, and also whether there are any coloured 
varieties besides the white ?—H. 

>* When grown ih a pot this plant delights in some good 
turfy loam, mixed with a little leaf-soil and some sand; but 
if planted out in a border if grows and flowers freely in 
any decent garden soil, this being made firm and the 
drainage free; in fact, it is a plant that one can scarcely 
go wrong with, and is, moreover, very nearly hardy. 
There is only one variety which has very pale lavender 
rather than white flowers, but the Sollyas, which are of a 
somewhat simitar character, bear bright blue ones. 

1**—Bosh fruits and vegetables.—I have a 
considerable space in my garden occupied with bush fruits 
(Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries) planted the 
regulation distances, or rather more apart. Could I plant 
between the bushes such vegetables as French Beans, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Endive, and a few herbe? How far 
from the bushes ought I to keep the plants?—F. Coieman. 

*»* A single row of Radishes, Lettuce, Parsley, or 
Endive might be found room for between the Gooseberries, 
d e , but unless the bushes are a good distance apart even 
these will not do much good. Rhubarb is almost the only 
subject of this kind that is suitable for'planting in such 
places, and this, of course, requires a good deal of room. 
Whatever is planted should stand quite clear of even the 
outermost branches, or it wiUfaH. 

, 1*6.— Pruning Standard Roses.— Will you kindly 
inform me how to prune Standard Roees ? They are on 
tall stems 4 feet high, and all vigorous growers, such'as Mrs 
J. Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire de Dijon, &c. Hew irany 
eyes ought I to leave to each shoot, and when is the time 
to prone ?— K invrr. 

»* Pruning will be later this season than usual, but 
you may do the work safely now and prune the new 
growth to two or three eyes. Cut out cross shoots and 
small growths. If you require large spreading heads lea ve 
a larger number of eyes or more old wood when pruning. 
Leave more eyes to Tea Roses or plants which break badly. 

146. —Treatment Of Ferns.—Will anyone kindly 
give me full instructions as to the treatment of the follow¬ 
ing Ferns, also their nature, whether hardy or otherwise; 
in fact, anything that will be of help to me in growing 
them ? Will they do for a window of a room where no fire 
is ? They are all email plants at present. Will they make 
large ones; if not all of them, will any? The kinds are 
as follows: Pteris tremula, P. cretica, P. serrulata, 
Polystichum aetosum, Nephrodium molle.—I gnoramus. 

*** AH your Ferns will attain considerable dimensions; 
they will grow now in a room destitute of fire heat, 
although none but the Polystichums can withstand frost 
unharmed. If they are now small plants, we should advise 
you to have them grown in a warm house for a month or 
two and well cared for, in order to increase their size mare 
rapidly. Nephrodium molle is the most delicate plant in 
a small state for a room. 

147. -Flowering Creepers.— Will you kindly tell 
me what flowering Creepers I could get to grow up my 
house-front facing south (sud all day), aod where I should 
be able to procure the same ?—Lrbds. 

*** Clematis Jackmani, rich purple, and Ladu Caroline 
Neville, pale blue, deserve a place anywhere where quick 
growth and a quantity of blossom are needed. Honeysuckle, 
White Jasmine, Garry a elliptica, Crcetagus Pyracantha. 
Roses of sorts, Choisya temata, Ceanothus azureus, and 
Kerria japonicct fl.-pl., are all serviceable flowering 
Oreepehf Of easy culturb. Any nurseryman IHio mates 
hardy shrz&s and trees a speciality 'would supply ‘the 
1 lants. 


148-—Making charcoal— Would you kindly give 
me full instructions how to make charooal of good quality 
so that it will not smoke when burning ?— Amateur. 

*** It would be well if you could get someone in your 
district to advise as to the making of charcoal, as to de¬ 
scribe it would take up much space; besides, there are 
minor details it is difficult to describe. It is best to have 
some practical knowledge of the process before venturing 
one’s-self. _ ** 

TO OORRBSPOHDRHT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember (hot we 
do not answer queries by post, and that wo oannat under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A.B.F .—The Christmas Roses seem to be healthy enough. 
The flower aod leaf stalks have become drawn from being 

kept cloee in the frame.- P. S .—Now would be a good 

time to out back old straggling bedding Pelargoniums. 

- Freesia .—Soot from a chimney will be the beet for 

your purpose.- An Allottee.— Cucumbers are certainly 

admissible in a collection of vegetables for show.- 

Beginner .—Graft the Apple-trees now with a good, free- 

bearing sort.- Bodsworth. —The Potato in question is 

Beauty of Hebron, not White Elephant.- Clapton.—It 

the ground to be turfed is level, it should be done for a 

cost of about 30s.- C. J. M .—At the end of July and 

during August is the best time to take up Anemone tubers. 

Plant the Lilies out next month.- J. R .—Now would be 

a good time to cut down a leggy Arbutus.-//. IF. H. 

Coleman. —Plant the Lily bulbs at ones.- Miss Cooke. — 

Plant Irises in the autumn.- Taberncemontana.—TYw 

plant leaves sent are infested with thripe. Sponge th«m 
with Tobaoco-water, and also fumigate the house lightly 

and frequently with Tobacco.- K. 11. O.— Unhealthy 

India-rubber-plant leaves: The most probable cause at 
this in the present instance is that the ball of earth around 

the roots has been allowed to become overdry.- C. J. if. 

—It would be better to sow a orop of Onions at once. A 

good strain of White Spanish is as good any.- M. G.— 

Wash the shoots of the Myrtle frequently with soapy 
water, and dislodge ae much of the scale as possible with 
a sharp-pointed stick.-— J. E. Holmes .—The fumes from 
a paraffin-oil stove if bad would oause the mischief com¬ 
plained of.- Old Fossil .—We cannot reoammend any 

individual tradesman ; but we should think that alm os t 
any garden sundriesman would be able to get what you 

want.- Inquirer.— The best thing would be to plant 

Tufted Pansies, as these would be soon iu bloom, and 
Gladioli would come up through this beautiful carpet of 

blossom.- Dewsbury .—Any of the large nurserymen 

would supply Ilawke’s Champagne Rhubarb.- Constant 

Reader.— The question unfortunately is outside our sphere 
rather. We have handed your letter to the Editor of 
Farm and Home, at this office, who will reply in the 

department.- Parsley.—Vie would strongly advise you 

merely to shorten back the shoots. You will probably find 
that frost has pruned them quite sufficiently. Amateurs 
are too often more free with the knife than there is any 
occasion for. Inquirer .—You should have sent a speci¬ 
men of the leaf, but we think there is nothing in it. 
Daffodil leaves often die .at the tips in the way oomplained 

of.- R. Palmer .—An inch or so, not more, outside the 

wall, will da Of course, if to be planted against a tree, 
a longer distance would be necessary, so as not to disturb 
the soil about the roots of the tree. Leave Roees 
planted last autumn alone. Another disturbance now 
would most probably kill them, if they are not already 

dead through the past severe winter.- J. S. M.— Keynes, 

Williams, and Co., Salisbury. They will send you a catalo¬ 
gue.- G. West .—The book you mention is published by 

H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither Green-lane. 

Lewisham, S.E.- England .—The Palms named would 

certainly succeed better in.a room—not in the steamy heat 
you mention. Evidently your Palm died from exceedve 
waterlog. The soil must be in a thoroughly ill-drained 
state, either through want of drainage or over-wateriqg. 
A good loamy soil made very Arm is best for Palms. The 
Yuoca will flower in due course. There is no need to 
hasten this, as you will probably injure the plants by m 

doing.- E. J. M .—The plant has evidently been kept too 

dry or too near the oil-stove, either of which would cause 

leaf-dropping.- Ayrshire .—You must regulate the stove 

with great care, otherwise the plants will certainly suffer. 
But you will not want to make much use of it. When 

in use, see that the soil does not get too dry.- Ernest 

Champners .—It is very difficult to give a useful answer 
unless we Bee specimens. Get some, place carefully in a 

small box, and we will see what the pest is.- Wild Wee\ 

—You may obtain the Excelsior Lawn Mower through the 
leading seedsmen in Dublin or Belfast—Messrs. Mackey, 
Tait, and others at Dublin, or the Messrs. Dickson and 
Bryce, Belfast. Any good ironmonger, however, should 

get the mftchine direct from the maker.- T. F. C.—No, 

it was the ordinary Daphne indie*- T. J.—Now is the 

best time of the year to rut Ivy. No harm will come from 
treating the Vines thus. 

Replies next week will appear in answer to 

B. G., Amateur, Young Scotchman, W.M. (Bee-keeping). 
G. C., Enthusiast, A. E. Forster, Ac. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany tne parcel, watch 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrrok? Iluus- 
tratrd, 87, SouPiampton-street , Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— H. Wright. — The ordinary 
Epiphyllum truncatum, a by no means uncommon plant. 

- H. C.— Apparently Cataefetum tnacrocarpum, but the 

flower was much damaged.- C. S .—The variegated 

shrub is Euonymus latifolius variegatus, the other is the 
ordinary E. japonicus. 


Catalogues received.— -Seeds. —Messrs. J. Carter 

and Co., High Hoi born, London.-— Bone and Special 
Manures. —Messrs. Prootor and Rylands, Oars lane, Bir¬ 
mingham.- Annual Guide.— Mr. John Green, Norfolk 

Nurseries, Dereham.- Agricultural Catalogue.—Messrs. 

Cooper, Taber and Co., 90, Southwark-street, S.E.- 

Indoor Plants.— Messrs. Vilmorin, ^ndrieux and Co , 4, 

Quai de-la-Meirisserie, Paris.- Seeds. — Mem. Hera 

Bros., Penrith.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Shrubs 
Ac .— F. 0. Hem unann. Erfurt, Germany. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

FOWL-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—IV. 
Haying shown in my previous articles who may 
keep poultry to advantage, and also described 
the necessary accommodation, I now proceed to 
lay down the plans of operations. This is a 
more important matter than some people 
imagine, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
success depends upon the adoption of a proper 
system to a greater extent than it does upon 
any other point which can be mentioned. It is 
needless to point out that no two yards are 
exactly similar in all respects, and that a plan 
which answers admirably for one means the road 
to ruin if adopted in another. On the other 
hand, to let matters take their chance is to rest 
entirely on the working of Dame Nature, and 
this will certainly not be satisfactory when birds 
are kept in a state of domestication. My 
readers, then, who are on the point of keeping 
poultry for the first time in their lives, should 
well consider their respective circumstances, 
and then they will know which of the schemes 
I am about to describe will be the best for them 
to follow. 

The simplest plan of poultry-keeping is that 
which provides merely a few hens in order to 
secure a regular supply of fresh eggs. This is 
most adapted for owners whose space is very 
limited, and will also serve for those who cannot 
bestow any attention on chicken-rearing. The 
stock is renewed each autumn, the hens which 
have done duty for the last year being either 
killed off or sold as soon as they finish lay¬ 
ing, just before the moulting season, the runs 
being refilled with pullets hatched in the 
previous March or April, and therefore on the 
verge of laying. No male bird is required in 
this case, as the spaoe is too limited for 
breeding operations, and the room and food of a 
stock bird will, therefore, be saved. A more 
elaborate system than that just referred to will 
be necessary when the strength of the yard is 
kept up by the aid of home-bred birds. In this 
case more room will be needed, for nothing is so 
likely to lead to losses as to attempt to rear 
chickens amongst the older fowls in a limited 
run. I do not say that chickens cannot be 
reared in a yard amongst older birds, but the 
results are rarely satisfactory, even when every 
facility is afforded the chickens in their feeding 
arrangements. The tiny chfbks are apt to get 
in the way of the adult stock, and even when 
they are able to look after themselves, it is 
nothing unusual to meet with losses which 
would not occur if the chickens were reared on 
ground to which the laying stock cannot obtain 
access. The size of the chicken-run must 
depend on the number reared. In order to 
ensure a succession of twenty pullets a year, 
something like five broods must be hatched, 
as we must expect to see fully one half the 
chickens of the male sex, and therefore useless 
for the purpose we are considering. The 
cockerels would be well fed from birth, and 
should come in for the table at three to four 
months old, say about July. None should be 
kept for stock, but a cockerel should be intro¬ 
duced from an unrelated yard. The pullets 
would be kept apart until the autumn, when 
they would replace the old hens, as in the 
former case. The third plan I am about to 
describe is more extensive still, and of course 
requires more accommodation than either of the 
others I have referred to. Here the owner 
expects not only a succession of eggs all through 
the year, but cnickens as well. And in many 
instances ducklings will also be raised for 
consumption from June to September inclusive. 
The number of hens kept must be regu¬ 
lated by the demand for eggs, but in 
actual practice it will be found that fifty hens 
lay more eggs than can be used in any ordinary 
establishment. In this case I should keep the 
hens in two lots of twenty-five each, allowing 
the space mentioned in a former article. The 
hens would be hatched at the same season as in 
the other cases, and be replaced each year. 
This annual clearance cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon where eggs are looked for. It is 
admitted that two or three-year-old hens lay 
larger eggs than birds in their first Beason, but 
it is Impossible to secure winter eggs from any 
but pullets hatched in March ana April ana 
therefore under a year old. , It matters nothing 
how they are fed and housfcd; the hens frill not 
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lay, whereas the pullets can be relied upon to 
do so. As already mentioned, there are always 
plenty of cockerels in the broods hatched to 
supply pullets, and these will provide an 
abundance of table-birds for the summer months. 
For the winter and spring demand a second 
batch of ohickens should be hatched in August 
and September. Doulting. 


149.— Fertile and Infertile eggs.— I have com¬ 
menced to keep poultry, and understand there is a way 
to tell fertile eggs for hatching from the infertile eggs. 
Would “ Doulting,” or someone, give me a simple way to 
find out, which I do no know myself ?— Young Hand. 

*.* You cannot tell fertile from infertile egg » until they 
have been sat on for several days. Sight days or so after 
they are set test each egg at night by holding it between 
the eye and a candlelight. The fertile egg will appear 
opaque or dark; the infertile egg will be very little different 
from a new-laid egg. An experienced eye will be able to 
distinguish onefrom another several days earlier, and eqg- 
testers sold for the purpose will be found of some assist¬ 
ance. 


have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Second. —The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white backs, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. 

Third. —All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked “ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 


ropuuRluiftr&cuniNCS 


WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 
The Editor of the Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated offers the following prizes : 

The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to Bee. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land¬ 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground pictures, where the effeots 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen and leafless 
trees, of which the form is so much better 
shown in winter. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water¬ 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natnral or artifi¬ 
cial. Wild gardening effeots in spring—i.e., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses or in rooms. 

Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows : 1st prize, ,£10 10s. ; 
2nd, £5 5s. ; 3rd, £3 3s., for tne best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize wtU for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 

What to Avoid. 

Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women , barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes , rollers, and other implements, iron 
railings, wires , or iron supports of any kind , 
labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and aH like objects should be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 

Rules. 

First. —The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained mast 
be Btated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to 
nnmDer and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 


10,000 DAHLIA CUTTINGS now ready, consisting of all 
the newest and beet varieties in cultivation of Shows, 
Fancies, Singles. Pompones, and Cactus. My selection at 
Is. 9d. per doz.; 2 doz. for 3s. 3d. Purchaser's selection half 
price of plants. 8e nd for Ca talogue. 

10,000 FUCHSIA CJUTT1NG8 in best varieties, single and 
double, my selec tion. 1 2 for Is. 3d.; 24 for 2s. 3d., post free. 

GERANIUM CUTTINGS, from Pearson's noted varieties: 
all true tonams. My selection, 12 for Is. 9d.; 24 for 3s. 3d. 
DAHLIA POT-ROOT8, largest stock in the Kingdom : 

12 Choice Cactus and Decorative.4 6 

6 True Cactus, long spiral petals.4 6 

12 Double Show, Fancy, and Pompones, also Singles .. 3 6 
FUCHSIAS, strong plants, single and doable, my selection, 
2s. per d oz. 

GERANIUMS, 12 choice named Singles.3 6 

„ 12 extra choice Singles.5 6 

_,, 12 choice named Doubles.3 6 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, early-flowering varieties, includ¬ 
ing Ryecroft Glory, the finest early yellow Japanese ever 
raised; 12 for 2s. 6d.; 24 for 4s. 6d. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Such's Imperial Strain, 12 
choice bedding varieties for 4s. 6d.; 12 extra choice for pots, 

HARDY PLANTS to bloom this season: 

12 Ohoioe Pyrethrums. .. 4 6 

12 Choice named Pinks.3 0 

12 Phlox to name, from my silver-medal Collection .. 3 0 
12 Carnations, including Old Clove, Baby, Ac. .. ..40 

Auriculas, Achillea. Rudbeckia, Perennial Cornflowers 
(red, white, and blue). Oriental Poppies, Sunflowers, Iris, 
Delphiniums, Ac., all at 3s. 6d. per doz. 

BCy General Catalogue and Cultural Guido 
for 1895 u now ready. 

Everybody should possess one. Gratis and post free on 
application. 

All goods are of the Finest Quality, and are sent post free 
for cash with order. 

ERIC F. SUCH, 

THE ROYAL BERKSHIRE NURSERIES, 

MAIDENHEAD. 

TfTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Special offer. 

Surplus B f ock. Japanese novelties, including the Queer, 
white; T. Wilkins, W. Marshall, yellow; Good Gracious' 
pink ; Ohas. Davis, bronze, 12, 3s. 6d. ; 6. 2s. 6d. Chinese 
Incurved, including J. Gardener, yellow ; Rosebery, mauve ; 
Hirsoh, orange; Sir Titus, roee, 6, 2s. 6d 
ANEMONE, distinct, including Bunyan, yellow; Hoitt, 
pink ; Raleigh, blush ; N. Bros?., cream, 6,2s. 6d.; decorative 
and free-flowering, suitable for garden or greenhouse, includ¬ 
ing C. Myers, white; Gen. Hawke*, crimson ; Lady Brooke, 
primrose; Australia, yellow, 12, 3s. 6d.; 6, 2*. 6d. Free cash 
with order.— R . OWEN, F . R.E3 , Maidenhead. ___ 

PANSIES.—100 stout pl&nts ( just coming into 

A flower, in 10 choice-named kinds, or 3 separate colours, 
free, for 2s. 6d. — J. GALVIN 8 Nurseries, Roeoominon. 

qURPLUS PLANTS.—6 named Coleus, 4 

O Begonias, 6 Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, 6 Franco®*, 
6 Geraniums, 4 lvyleaf.lBparmannia.1 Plumbago, 1 Amaryllis, 
3. Piles*, 3 Solanums, 3 Petunias, 3 Tradescaniias, 1 JusLicia; 
54 good plants, 4s. 6cL, free. 2 new Chijsanthemums, Mrs. 
Hill and Belle de Algers, and 1 lovely greenhouse climber, 
worth 3s, gratis with order.—HEAD GARDENER, 4<3, 
Warwickjroad,_Bftnbury._ 

TYAISIES.—Magnificent double white Snow- 

U ball, and Longfellow, handsome double red, 2s 100 ; 
Polyanthus, choice mixed, 30, 1*. 3d.; Carnation*. Pinks, or 
Picoteea 20, Is. 3d., fine mixed colours; PanaieH, clioi. * 
mixed, 30. Is. 3d.; Fuchsias, choice varieties, 12, 1*. 3d . 
Marguerites, white, 12, Is. 3d. All strong plants, poet free.— 
E. GAYR, The Elms, Oulton, Lowestoft. 

PERNS, EVERGREEN. — 12 large-rooted 

J- feathery varieties, fit for any place, 2s. 6d„ free ; 12 new 
varieties of the Hart's-tongue Fern, 7a. Gd : 6 dumps < f 
Gentian* verna, 2s. 8d. ; 50 rare varieties of Alpine plan's, 
25*., free; 100 Herbaceous and Alpine plant* in vari ty. 
7s. 6d. Price List, 2,171 varieties, 30.-0 KELLY, Bullj- 
vaughan, Co. Clare. ___ 

YELLOW OK WHITE iMaiUyUimuj iv-, 

J- good rooted plants, Is. dozen ; 6s. 100. Primrose and 
Violet Roots, Is. 3d- 100; 5s. 500 ; 9s. 1,000, carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS. Fulking, Beeding, Suss ex.__ 

pEGONIAS.—Single mixed, tine two-year-old 

D tubers, 4 and 5 inches across bloom, 2s. 6d. dozen, free 
JA8. Q8WICK, Barsham. Beccles. _ 

PERENNIALS.—2IJ0 varieties, cheap. Cata- 

A logues free. Double white Primrose* (blooming). 12, Is ; 
double lilac. 12, 2s. Montbretia*. scariet, orange, 20, la. 5u 
Perennial Sunflowers, 4 named varieties. In 3d. 15 Doroni- 
cums Harour-Crewe, Is. _15 Perennial Thloxe*, 4 named 
varieties. Is. 3d. Double crimson Peonies, 4, la. 3d., free— 
K ATE, Harl ey Park, Cal lan , Irelan d. _ 

riREENHOUSES, Cheapest and Best.- Loan - 

U to's, complete, from 40s. 8pan-roof, 50s. Strong Garden 
Lights, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft., 6s. each; 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
8 s. each. 8tat« sizes and obtain estimate free.—SHEPHERD 
A BON, DavisviUe-road, Shepherd a Bush. London. Oat:i 
logue post free. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SEEDS. 

All should send for the Brockhampton 
Collection of Annuals for summer display. 
The best value ever offered. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

OR MONEY RETURNED. 

No. 1 CoL, 16 distinct var.Is. Od. 

No. 2 CoL, 24 „ t , .. is. ed. 

No. 3 Col., 32 „ „ .. 2s. Od. 

No. 4 Col., 40 „ „ .. 2s. 6d. 

All Carriage Paid for Cash. Catalogues Fret. 


Noth Only Addrknn — 

W. E. TIDY, 

Brockhampton Nurskkieh, 


STRONG PLANTS. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


12 Geraniums, Pearson's new and choice varieties. 3e 
12 Do. Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d ; 100. 8 s. Cd 
H Jacoby. Is. 8 d.; 100, 12s. 

Crimson Kins, Is. 6 d. 

Queen of Belgians, white. Is. 6 d. 
u Ivy-leaf, double, named, 3 s.; six. 1 r. 6 d. 

12 Miisk, Harrison s is. 100 Lobelia Emperor William, 2s 3 d 
12 Tuberous-rooted Begonia Bulbs, very choioe, 2 s. fid. 

HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman. Chippenham. 


GHEALSM^ 



WORLD-WIDE RENOWN- STRIKING flOl/ELTIES 
^NEW CATALOGUE POST FREOs? 

Cj. CJualrvcrL*,^ 




SEEDS SEEDS SEEDS! 

«tIkl eU Eve^ n on«» 0 H Cr 8ee ^ trom choice, selected 

stocks. Everyone with a garden and every market irardener 
”i Cn<1 for . Cttta logue before purchasing elsewhere 

KON uJri V /’ |UOtatl0n8 , t( lJ arge bl, y ere -—H- L COLEMAN & 
■SON. Heed (,rowers an^Merchants^Saiidwi.-h, Kent 

DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY 

12 grand new Cactus Dahlias, fis. 6 tl.; *ix, 3 « 3<1 
12 °lder Cactus, 4s. Gd.; six, 2s. 3d. 

12 sp endid Show and Fancy, 4s. 6 d.; six, 2s. 3d 
12 splendid Pompone Dahlias, 3 s. 6 d.; six, 2 a 
12 grand singles, 3s. All carriage paid. 

r00t *’ *»«”« true to 

C. HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman. Chippenham. 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS 

Splendid varieties. List id. Fern Couture, t id., free * 

W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick 

_ Illustrated Fe n Culture, la Id. 

CATALOGUE of 

CUTTINGS, PLANTS, AND BULBS. 

JOHN RICHARDS & CO. (late John Morse A Son). 

Our Catalogue of the aliovo will he forwarded free to any 
address.—The Nurseries, Durslcy, Gloucestershire. 

SAXIFRAGES, SEDUMS, &c. ! 

12 correctly named Flowering Saxifrages, all different sorts, 
2s. bd., free. 12 correctly named Flowering Stdums. all 
.htferent sorts, 2 s. 6 d free 6 Cypripedium calceolus, hkrdy 
Lady s Slipper ^ohid, Jls. 9d., free. All choioe, well-rooted, 
H tropg plants. —GARDENHR, 41, Outr am-road. Croydon 

1.000.000 * SIt l JOSEPH PAXTON 

±)KJ yV^Z> o U c , S . t ^ wberry P,antH - "ell rooted and 
true, ls. 6 d. 30; 2a. 6 d W 0 ; 7s. fid 1,000 ; 60s. 10,000; packed 
and carnage paid.—TILES, Fruit Farmers. Orpington* Kent. 


— - ---— -" wrpt ngion, Kent. 

TIAIFODILS! DAFFODILS !-\Ve have a lot 
y left we will clear: Old Double White, Horsfieldi Stella 
Poetnium Pr;«cox (the earliest Pheasant’s-eje) John Bain* 
LmprtBS singh, Incomparabilis. Leedsi amabilis, and 
others; all covered wuh fibre in open and growimz e\cent 
Hor.fi.ldi a.d Old Doubl. White. which LlSn 

left to us, to include some of all sorts, post free, 2 s 6 d 100 
80B.1.0C0—POPE & SONS, ploriste, King’s Norton. ’ 
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JAMES JAMES 

"DEGS to offer the following plants, which arc 

- u strong, from single pots, true to name, and of the best 
varieties that money can buy, by Parcel Post or by rail (if by 
rail carriage not paid). Half-doz. Doz. 

New Double Ivy Gerauiiuns.19 33 

Now Fuchsias, Biugle and doublo.13 2 3 

New Double Geraniums . ’..19 33 

New Single Geraniums . 19 23 

Begonias for exhibition . 2 3 4 0 

Double Scarlet Nasturtium.13 20 

Double Yellow Nasturtium.13 20 

Single 8 carlet Nasturtium. 13 20 

Nurseries. South Knighton, Leicester. 


XOHANGE fine dry roots of DAHLIAS 

of Annie Harvey, Constance, Prince Imperial, and Glare 
the Carden for Tuberous-rooted Begonia for bedding.—F 
GREEN, The Gardens, Sprowston Hall, Norwich 


fJHARMING HARDY CLIMBERS.—“ Once 

V I>nted Last a Lifetime.” Calystegia rosea (a dbl. var. of 
American Bellbine). produces masses of lovely pink Cimellia- 
like dowers, grows and increases rapidly. 3 roots. Is., free 
with instructions. -Mrs. BANGER Roselands, Ramsgate ’ 

tOP/EOLUM TUBEROSUM, perennial 

scarlet and gold climber. Any situation and soil suits 
this useful and beautiful Tropieolum. Increases by hundreds 
3 root*. 1 b.. tn>€i —MR 8 . BA Nfl BR, Ro s» lan<le. Ram a pa to. 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS to date.-Matchless 

y offer. Strong plants: Th^rose Rey. Charles Davis, Blick, 
Golden Late. International, Waban, John Shrimpton, Doro¬ 
thy Shea. Princess May, Excelsior. Pras, Ames. 13 vara. fis. 6 d ■ 
26 vara . 10s. 6 (L, free.—BATEMAN, Belvedere, Horsham. ' 

QUPERB BEGONIAS.—Fresh seed from grand 

y erect-flowered singles, all colours, mixed. 7 d., Is., and 2 s 
pkt,; special hybrids, Is. and 2 s. pkt.; grand double mixed, 
Is. and 2 s. pkt.; ditto, extra erect-flowered, 2 s. and 3 s 6 d 
magnificent doublo white, same price. AH large packets, 
sent free for cash with order. TUBERS : Fine single mixod 
3a. and 4s. doz.; ditto, to colour, for bedding. Ac., 4s. to tia. 
to colour, for pots, 6 s. and 10s. to 20 s. per doz. Lot small 
unbloomed tubers, grand value, 2s. 6 d. and 3a. 6 d. do*. 
Doubles, to colour, Is. to 2a. fid. each. Streptocarpus seed 
best, is. and 2s. pkt. All free for cash —GROGAN A OO 
lfl6H R * U »*> 


nHRYSANTHEMUMSl chrysanthe 

y MUMS! - Thousands of plants and cuttings of the bett 
old and new varieties now ready at prices to suit everyone 
Six prs. strong rooted cuttings of be»t standard kinds, 2s. ■ 
twelve prs, 3s. 61 L ; superb new vara, 4s. to 6 s. per doz’ 
Cuttings from Is. 6 d. per doz. ; Lady Lawrenoe, floe late 
white, grown in thousands for market cuttings. Is. 3 d do/ • 
6 s. 100; rooted ditto. 2s. doz.; 12 s. OO. : L. Canniug.'finest 
lato white in cultivation, very dwarf, cuttings, 2 s. doz • 15s 
100; rooted ditto, 3s. doz.; 21s. 100 . List of names and 
prices gratis and free. “Chrysanthemum Culture,” newest 
and lieat guide (not a Catalogue), beautifully illustrated. 
Is. 2 d., post free, or gratis with all orders over 5s.—GROGAN 
*Co (B 0. Ravenhcroft, Manager), Railway Nurseries. 
Worthing. Sussex. 

SUPERIOR TOM ATOKST^ A grand lot of 

,y “VPP* forward plants, for immediate planting of the 
Worthing Red, a highly improved form of the old “ Large 
Red.” Bame as grow n for the Londou markets by hundreds of 
tons yearly, at 2s. 31. per doz. ; 15*. per 100, carefully packed 
and car. paid A limited quantity of nice plants of the now 
celebrated 1 Ifleld Gem, the earliest and best in cultivation 
at 4s. 6 d. per dozen. Also plants of Perfection, Perfection 
Improved, Conference, Blenheim Orange, Chemin Roturo 
Ham Oreen. Early Ruby, llaekaootl I'ark. a,Vd olherfiS 
kinds at Is. fid to 2s. fid. per doz , free. Cheap quotations to 
large growers per lvD or 1.000. Cash with order to—GROG AN 
& Co. (B. c ~ 

Worthing. 


CARNATIONS, PICOTEBS, 
and FINKS. 


T 


WE have pleasure in offering the following 

’ strong, well-rooted plants, securely packed, and fo® 
warded b er I’areel Post or rail free to any address on receipt 
of stamps or P.O.O. for orders not less thsn 1 dozco. ** 
Germania, pure yellow, first class, 6d. each ; 5s. dcz. 
jPurlty, pure white, free flowering, fid. ea.; 4a. doz 
Montague (New), scarlet, immense flower, a great 
acquisition, 9d. each ; 7s. fid. doz. 

Alice Ayres, white, crimson markings, very pretty, 
fid. each ; 4s. doz. 

Dan Godfrey, scarlet flake, showy, fid. each ; 4a. doz. 
Leander, bright yellow, very large flower, extra strong 
grower, Is. each ; 9s. doz. * 

True Old Crimson Clove, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. 

NfUlcy. pure whi te C lo ve, 4d. ea.; 3s. fid. doz. 
Connie Gilchrist, j’ellow, marked crimson, an ex- 
ceedlngly pretty variety, 9d. each ; 7s. fid. doz. 

MTS. Muir, pure white, heavy shell petal, strongly 
recommended. * J 

Prince of Orange, deep yellow, splashed crimscm, 
a novelty, 9d. each ; 7s. fid. dozen 
Terra cotta, new original colour, Is. each ; 9.*. doz. 

One each of the above 12 varieties for 6s. Post or rail free. 
Plcotees and Carnations, choice named varieties, 
5s. doz. See List on application. 

Pinks, in choice laced sorts, 4s. fid. doz. 

„ Alice Lee, white, free-flowerirg, 3s. fid. doz. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Seed Catalogue post free on 
application. 

BRUNNING & CO,, 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

3, REGENT ST., GT. YARMOUTH. 

QUCUMBEK S K EDST^RochfordV thcTfavouin 

¥ lie I.on«!nu market variety. 25 feeds, 6d.; 100 tor Is 9d 

3 *«-t: 

HRAND NEW (JHRYSANTHEMUMb\^Rr 

¥ Mra H,1J - D B Crane. Rose Wynn. W Marshall! 

E M. C. Molin, M. A. Chatin, Mrs. Co? C 

H 8hoesmith. Col. Chase, the 13 


E. Daill^dqn 

Bluseet. Kdi»L xvuwpu. wm. n onoesmit.h. Col. Chase, the 1 
all n pw. 8s.. free.—FOX, Chrysan th emum Gro wer, Bn bury. 


l with order to—GROGAN 

Ah. C. Ravknhcro>*t, Manager), Railway Nureeries, 


OUCCESSFUL TOMATO CULTURE. — 

U ." Tomato Culture for Amateurs,” far and away the best 
work on the sublect, beautifully illustrated, Is. 2d., post free 
or grans with all orders of os. or upwards from—OKOGAN 
A Co.. Woi thing las above). 


30 non OERANIUM CUTTINGS.-FTV. 

UU,UUU ItMpjil. 80 for?.. €d. 20.000 Chry»«nChe- 

mums, well rooted, best exhibition varieties, 18 for 2s 6d 
2,000 Pinks, 12 for 7s. 6d. ; including Ernest Ladham 11 000 
Carter’s Prolific Raspberry CaneB, 50 for 2a. 6d. 4 000 Tree 
Carnations, Winter Cheer. Duke of York, Miss’ JolJiffe 
Innm.VDd, 6 for 2a. 6d.; or 1 doz., to include Uriah Pike 5a 
7,000 Tomato Plan s. Challenger, Regina. Kmpreso of India' 
20 for 2s fid. 1.000 strong Rochford Cucumber plants. 6 for 
2s. 6d. Magnificent set of Violas, Duchess of Fife, (kiuntess 
of Kintore, 12 for 2s. fid. All free for cash, except R Canes 
-JAMKB GREEN. R eliance N urseries. March. 

^OMATO PLANTS.—Strong, sturdy lot, foot 

j- high: Wor hing Red and Bashford, early and heavy 
croppers, 2s. doz.. froe. Smaller plants : Challenger, Confer- 
ence. Market Favourite, Ham Green, Golden Queen. Ac Is A 
Is. 6d, doz , free—T. EDNEY, Market G rower. Basingstoke 


Q T R E PTOCAR P US H Y BRIDS7— 

^ Strong plants, 4s. dozen, bloom 7 months 
continuously. 

DEARPE N. Ashlesf-lane, Harpurhey, Manchester. 


HERANIUMS. — Autumn-struck cuttings 

U Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz., 7s. 100. Henry Jacobv 
U ll 2 d^’ \Z Pin ^ 8U ver -lea f , and MarlgoS 
WhuJhUI. Cr„ 1 ^„ro“ih!»,'i'«^* h WRh Ord0r - C - ROPE ’ 
CJMELLIE’S PANSIES are the best for 

Competition. Awarded Silver Cup, 6 Gold, 20 Silver 
MedalR, and over 100 First Prizes in 93 and ’94 List free 
Capt. Kings CHAMPION NEW VIOLAS: The splendid 
varieties now offered for the first time have taken most of the 
principal prizes at Glasgow and Edinburgh Shows for the las 
3 years. To be had only from-JOHN SMELLIE, Pansy 
Gardens, Beesley. N B. List free, r 


MEW CARNATIONS.—F. C. C.’«, selected 

, 1 fro “J.his BCydlings-viz. : Duko of York (S.B.). Bruce 
Findlay (GB.), Thaddeus (C.B ), Arline (P. and P.B.). Edith 
Annie (O.B.), and Magpie (P.F.), six of the best Carnations 
ever offered. One plaut of each, 9s.. free for cash. Send for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 


ORD fc> CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 

1 wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve consecutive exhibitions (1833 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat, Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6s. per doz.; Ss. fid per half-doz.* free for cash 
with order. Lists tree on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todjaorden. pie&se mention this paper* 


— • _ ——- ■ * wx/ww, o uuury. 

TYTOTIUE.—1 (JO Hardy Plants, Is. 6d., free— 

order. LKK.H, Florist, BroughUui. Hants. 

•POMATO PLANTS.—Grand lot of Ifield 

tfe m ^B«S.- MANAGER ' SR Th — *5SR 

TIL1ES OF THE VALLEY. - — FioweTTne 

ri. 1 M - i®!; la U '■° 00 ' '"*• K°“ -f 8Haro.r 
a large plants. Is. Yello* Broom, strong rooted, Is. do/ 
fr ee.-A. 8IM MOND3, 65. East-stract, Ho?ncsstle. ’ 

np^RANIUMS, Autumn struck. — Scarlet 

& tst 

; ^ M A - R0PB ' ^ c™.’ 

rjARNATIONS. - 2s. doz., strong rooted 

Y cuttings The Bride (pure white), price 4s.; also strong 
plants, mixed colours, selected nonburaters, 2*. nerds/ Sim. 
to pi ease.-K. WILKINSON. The Hollies, C^rXrth * 

tTARDY FERNS.—lti varieties, including 

“■ Osraunda, Tunbiidgense, lanceolstum, Parsley recurvs 
Ak, correctly named, well rooted, tracked In wood box 4 « D er 
00; 2«. fid per 50 free.-T. FOX. Stable Hobb. Gardens, 
B ury as B ri dge, R .S O., near Penzan. e ._ ’ 

anFfor alF 

CLASS 

STRUCTURES 
THAT REQUIRE 
SHADING. 



i/ji?// It combines efficiency 
* *$// appearance, con- 

.*>-/! venience with economy, 
and its effects are last¬ 
ing, while it is easily 
removed when neoes- 
TRADK MARK sary with hot water. 

No. 14.629. either pale green or 

prey. 

The public are warned against spurious imitations which • 
aro offered them, through the success obtained for many years 
by Elliott's “Summer Cloud ” Shading, and they should see 
that in ordering they get the •' Summer Cloud." which is the 
only original and bonk-flde artiole, with the Trade Mark on 
each packet. 

Sold in packets. Is. each, and in bags. 7 lb.. 10s. Gd 
14 lb , 20s. To be had of all Seedsmen and Florists. 
MANUFACTURERS: 

OORRY & OO., LTD., LON DON. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

netting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s. ; 100 yards by 2 yar.lB, 6s. ; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriage 

E aid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
ave received and approved of the netting from—HV J 
GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


BRITISH ARMY BLANKETS, 2a. each, 8 ft. 

^ long, 6 ft. wide, all wool, or 20-. per dozen. Sample, 
post free. 2s. 6d.—From H. J. GASSON, Government Con- 
traotor. Rye. 


BURE POULTRY MANURE, equal to the beat 

"7 guano, 3s. 6(L owt., £3 ton. Carriage paid on four tons. 
As Bold to several large growers of exhibition produce. Ban 
included.—St- Leonard a ?Qultry Farm, pjqgwqod HftPtJ. 
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DOUBLE IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


Comparatively few readers are aware of the 
great strides made daring the last few years in 
developing the double Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 
Amateurs and tradesmen alike have each 
devoted considerable attention to this subject, 
with the result that a collection of varieties, 
comprising a pleasing diversity in colouring and 
form, too, may be obtained at a very low cost, and 
these will reward the grower with a quantity of 
blossoms during the summer and early autumn. 
The selection here given will be found to include 
all the most meritorious kinds, either as pot 
plants for the greenhouse or conservatory, and, 
for the benefit of those readers who wish to 
beautify their window-boxes, or for the purpose 
of trailing plants for baskets and similar recep¬ 
tacles, a number of the beat sorts are inolnded. 
Each trass of flowers is borne on a long foot¬ 
stalk, thus proving the usefulness of the Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium for providing out-flowers 
for vases, Ac. One of the best is 


8ouvenir de Chas. Turner. —Although this 
variety has been in commerce a long time it is 
still one of the best. The colour is a fine deep- 
pink, feathered maroon, large trasses, and 
good individual pips. For window-boxes this 
is invaluable, possessing a useful trailing habit. 

Flambeau. —As a oontrast to the last-named 
variety, this is a most useful and valuable kind, 
either as a bedding plant or for window-boxes. 
The colour is brilliant scarlet. 


Ryecroft Surprise.— This variety has only 
been in existence two or three years, and as a 
plant for pot culture stands pre-eminent above 
others. This plant is the result of a cross 
between Madame Thibaut and Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner. The habit is all that could be desired, 
End the constitution is a fine, vigorous one. The 
trusses are large, and the individual pips are 
nlso large enough for ordinary button-hole 
flowers. Colour, a pleasing salmon-pink. 

Corden’s Glory. —This is another useful 
variety for pot culture. Colour, bright scarlet. 
Extremely free-flowering, and possessing a capi¬ 
tal habit. Considered by many one of the very 
Ec*t of the oolonr. 


Beauty of Castle Hill. —One of many good 
jwts sent out by the raiser (R. Owen). The 
“••t position for this variety is as a window-box 
J“Ent. Nice dwarf habit, possessing free- 
jlowering qualities. Colour, a charming soft 
gab. An acquisition of the last few years, 
“retty button-hole blossoms. 


Lamartine. —A very distinct variety. Colour, 
"right orange scarlet. Another useful trailing 
*u»d. Fine large trasses of blossoms. 

Percy 8urman. —The oolonr is a very refined 
““Egenta, and the trusses are very large. As a 
pot plant most useful, and one of the best of this 
colour. 


Ryecroft Scarlet.—As the name denotes, 
11111 variety produces blossoms of a scarlet 


colour. 


For pot culture i 
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free-flowering qualities, combined with a good 
habit. 

Madame Thibaut.— One of the oldest of this 
selection, yet one of the most useful. Nice 
dwarf habit, and useful for the beautifying of 
window-boxes, Ac., or for bedding. Extremely 
free-flowering. Colonr, deep rose-pink. 

Jeanne d’Arc.—A s a companion for the 
other trailing kinds here recommended, this 
charming flower is of considerable value. This 
variety partakes of a most desirable habit, and 
free-flowering qualities too. The colour is best 
described as blush-white. 

Galilee. —This is one of the prettiest flowers 
in this section, the form being splendid ; colour, 
a lovely soft pink. Nice individual pips, and 
valuable for bntton-hole bouquets. Nice dwarf 
habit, and remarkably free. A good variety for 
pot culture. 

La France. —A charming shade of colouring 
is one of the good points of this variety, which 
may be described as mauve-lilac. Nice sturdy 
habit, and a meritorious pot plant. 

8arah Bernhardt.— Colour, white, shaded 
red. Superior to many others of this particular 
oolonr. Fine large flowers. Useful for pot 
culture. 

Liberty. —Another good magenta-coloured 
variety, and which I consider one of the 
best of the light magenta colours. Fine 
vigorous grower, and excellent individual 
blossoms. This most be included in the list of 
those best adapted for pot culture. 

Prince of Wales. —This variety completes 
the selection which should meet the wishes of 
the most fastidious. The good qualities of this 
kind are beautiful rich purple-coloured flowers ; 
very large trusses of blossoms. Capital habit, 
very distinct. A good companion to the other 
oolonrs. Useful pot plant. 

The readers of Gardening Illustrated 
would save considerable time, and they would 
also mnch earlier secure for themselves a pro¬ 
fusion of blossoms, if they would order estab¬ 
lished plants in thumb-pots, or, possibly, in 
small 60*s (3-inch pots) at once, and repot the 
plants when received from the florist into 48’s 
(5-inch pots). The best compost for this opera¬ 
tion is made up of the following ingredients: 
Equal parts of nice fibrous loam and well-rotted 
manure; to this add sufficient coarse sand to 
keep the compost open. In all cases pot firmly, 
and thus ensure a nice sturdy growth. After the 
plants have been repotted, and have become to 
some extent established in their new quarters— 
say, about ten days—the points of the growth 
should be pinohed out, and lateral growths will 
very soon appear, producing a plant with a 
nice bushy habit. The plant may be fed with 
any of the concentrated manures advertised in 
these pages; but not until the flower-buds begin 
to show themselves. If green-fly attacks the 
points of the shoots the greenhouse should be 
fumigated at once, and in this way the evil may 
very easily be eradicated. Neglect in this 
direction is disastrous. Many amateurs, and 
others too, keep their glass structures too 
close ; hence the reason for the appearance of 
insect pests. Always ventilate freely, and 


maintain a temperature of about 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and good results must neoessarily 
follow. D. B. Crane. 


TREE-CARNATIONS. 

It is now getting quite late enough for propa¬ 
gating this class of Carnations, though cuttings 
put in at the present time would make good 
plants if grown on without stopping. Many of 
the sorta would come into bloom about mid¬ 
winter. I find that it requires great care to 
succeed well with cuttings at this season, as 
with much sun there is a difficulty in keeping 
the surface heat low enough ; one great point 
towards success being a moderate bottom-heat 
and a cool surface. I should recommend a hot¬ 
bed under the shade of a wall. A frame on the 
north side of a high wall would also be useful 
for other subjects. Daylight is as important 
for cuttings as it is when raising seedlings, and 
in no instance does this apply more forcibly 
than to Carnations when they are to be grown 
on without being stopped. At this season many 
short cuttings may be obtained from side shoots, 
and if these are taken off and put in while fresh 
they will do well, but if once allowed to get 
withered failure will certainly follow. I like 
to take the cuttings early in the morning, and 
if covered up with a wet cloth they will keep firm 
much better than when taken after the sun has 
been on the plants, even if they are put in 
directly they are taken off. It is important 
that the frame should be opened every morning 
to sweeten the atmosphere, and as soon as the 
cuttings are rooted they should have plenty of 
air. When ready for potting off, they may be 
removed to where they are well exposed to the 
sun and remain a few days. After being potted 
they will require a little shade until they have 
taken hold of the new soil, but afterwards they 
may be fully exposed. Too much shade at any 
time will cause the plants to draw, while when 
fully exposed, short sturdy growth will be made. 
Of course some sorts are natnrall v inclined to run 
up tall, but there are many good varieties which 
may be grown quite dwarf and will flower better 
than the taller-growing sorts. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Mrs. Moore (white), Miss Jolliffe (flesh- 
pink), and Winter Cheer (scarlet); there are no 
better sorts for winter flowering, and they are 
of a dwarf, bushy habit. I do not know the 
habit of Uriah Pike, but if dwarf it would add a 
good crimson, which, with the others named, 
would make up four of the most distinct and 
desirable colours we have in Carnations. A 
good yellow would also be an acquisition, but 
there is yet room for much improvement. Ger¬ 
mania is a good yellow, but it does not belong 
to the tree or perpetual class, though it may be 
flowered during the winter. Pride of Pens- 
hurst also belongs to the border Carnations, 
though often included with the “trees.” All 
the yellows seem to lose vigour after being 
grown in pots for a few years ; even Andalusia, 
which when I first grew it was one of the most 
difficult to manage, and I have not seen really 
vigorous plants for some time past. I believe 
Germania keeps its character as the best yellow 
for outdoor work. I- H. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Azaleas, both the evergreen and the deoiduous species, 
will soon be in perfection, and if lightly shaded on bright 
days the flowers will last much longer. Among the 
deciduous kinds the Japanese (A. Mollis) varieties seem 
to be taking the lead, but the Ohent varieties, though the 
flowers are smaller, are very pretty and useful. The old 
deciduous species, A. pontica, is one of the most charming 
plants for forcing, ana really ought to be grown on a large 
scale by those wno require flowers for cutting; the blos¬ 
soms are so fragrant. Baskets of Cape Cowslips (Lache- 
nalias) are now very effective, and a distinct break away 
from most things in basket-work at this season ; and when 
the flowering season is over the baskets may be put away 
in a cool bouse to ripen growth. Few plants give so little 
trouble considering the effect produced. Lilies in pots 
are now a charming feature. L. llarrisi and candidum 
may both be had in bloom now if potted early and brought 
on in a warm greenhouse, where the night temperature 
runs from 45 degs. to 50 degs. Green-fly must be kept 
down by frequent attention, dipping in an insecticide or 
dusting with Tobacco-powder. Weak liquid-manure may be 
given with advantage twice a week. One of the most 
useful conservatory creepers at this season 1 b Clematis 
indivisa lobata. The flowers are pure white, and are pro¬ 
duced in long wreaths. With us Daffodils have been a 
very special feature, and those who wish for a cheap dis¬ 
play through January and February cannot do better than 
purchase a few thousand bulbs as early in summer as they 
can be obtained, and pot at once in various sized pots. 
From three to four bulbs in 5-inch pots, to a dozen or more 
in 8-inch pots, will grow useful sizes for conservatory work 
or to move to the hall or the rooms. Keep down fires now, 
especially during the day. Hot pipes dry up the atmos¬ 
phere and encourage insects. 

Stove. 

Aohimenes and Gloxinias should receive attention now. 
All will be starting into growth, and should be repotted. 
Sometimes Achimenes are started before repotting. I do 
not think it makes much difference whether the bulbs are 
shaken out first and started in fresh compost, or allowed to 
make a slight move before repotting. For small pot work, 
the tops struck as cuttings in a brisk heat will come in 
useful. For basket-work Achimenes must be permitted 
to make several inches of growth before the baskets are 
filled. They are oharming basket-plants, and may be 
moved to the conservatory when the flowers are opening, 
but should be grown in a close, warm house for a time till 
some progress is made. Sow seeds of Smilax (Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides) in bottom-heat, and pot off as soon 
as started. These are valuable decorative plants, and 
everybody should grow them. It will be necessary now to 
fix blinds to roll down when the sun is hot and the plants 
inside look distressed, but the shade should only be used 
when absolutely necessary. Amaryllises in bloom, or coming 
into flower, will be better in a lower temperature; the 
same may be said of the Himantophyllum9, or Cliveas, both 
grand subjects for grouping in the warm conservatory, 
and both may be raised from seeds sown now in heat. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Continue to shift on young specimens which are re¬ 
quired to do their best. A short time suffices to convert a 
young Fern into a large specimen ; heat, moisture, and 
frequent repotting will accomplish it. Sow spores as they 
can be got. One of the best Ferns for rooms is Pteria 
tremula. I should think more of this Fern is sold than of 
any other. The varieties of Pteris cretire, and P. serrulate 
are also useful, and where there is much decorative work 
in winter such Ferns should be grown largely, and as these 
and Phlebodium aureum and Cyrtomium falcatum, two 
other effective kinds, can be raised from spores without 
difficulty, they are met with in large quantities. They 
are, of course, too common to be worth the notice of the 
exhibitor or the collector of rare plants. 


given by planting at intervals till the end of April. 
Hardy annuals will go in well now. Land which was 
turned up before the frost came is like an ash-bed now. 
and small or large seeds sown under such conditions Will 
soon germinate. Make new plantations of Violets for 
potting and framing, and also of good hardy kinds for 
blooming outside. What we have to do at present is to 
plant the best runners we can get on good, well-worked 
land one foot apart. See that the plants do not suffer for 
want of water, and encourage growth by frequently 
stirring the surface, or else mulch with short manure. An 
old Mushroom-bed, broken up fine and spread evenly 
among the plants about an inch deep, will be a great 
help if the summer comes hot. The best Violets for 
frames are Marie Louise and the Neapolitan, both double 
and single. I think a little more ought to be done with the 
newer varieties, such as William, a very large single blue. 
The large-flowered Violets are in demand. The Swanley 
Double White is beautiful for pot culture, and the 
De Parma Violet is a charming subject for a pot or pan. 
Tbe best for open-air blooming in winter is the Czar ; but 
new beds must be made annually. Prepare sites for Holly¬ 
hocks. Many of the old plants have perished. Divide 
Phloxes and Delphiniums. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grafting may be done now. Young heads can easily be 
put on old stems if the latter are healthy and vigorous ; 
otherwise, it is better to grub up the old’ trees and plant 
young ones of suitable varieties. Every large planter, if 
he is not sure of his ground, plants trees which ao not pay 
for their keep, and it is here where the grafting oomes in 
so useful. This refers more especially to Apples and Pears. 
All stone fruits are best budded, as the insertion of a bud 
does not make so large a wound as putting on a graft, and 
the less severe pruning the Plums get the better. Though 
this is true generally, there are exceptions. A notable 
case Just occurs to me at this moment. Some years ago I 
had to deal with a lot of old Damson-trees which had got 
into a thoroughly decrepit, worn-out condition. As 
an experiment, the branches were sawn off some of the 
trees within a couple of feet or so of the trunk of the tree. 
The next spring the old trees made a vigorous shoot, and 
the following year the young wood was heavily laden with 
good fruit—better, in fact, than the trees had borne for 
some years. Plant Melons in hot-beds or in warm house. 
Strawberries will come on anywhere under glass now. The 
fruit grown in cool houses is invariably good, and, if the 
bloesoms are thinned, the berries are fine. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Vegetable MarrowB under glass, two seeds in a 5-inch 
pot. Ridge Cucumbers may also he started now. Plant 
new Asparagus-beds as soon aB the growth is fairly started. 
It is a mistake to send a long distance for Asparagus 
plants. If the roots are much dried the vitality of the 
plant is very much weakened, and some of them will 
certainly die. Better raise the plants at home. It is both 
cheaper and better. Sow main crop of Carrots. A good 
stock of the Bcarlet Intermediate is the most useful for 
general use and for winter supply. The Early French Horn 
for use when young must also be got in. I always grow a 

S itful of this, scattering a few Radish seeds over the 
arrot to be drawn as soon as large enough for use, and 
after the Radishes are pulled up and the Carrots thinned, 
a little light rich soil may be sifted over tbe bed to 
encourage the growth of the Carrots and to hide the green 
tops of the roots. Sow Spinach as a catch crop anywhere. 
There will be a scarcity of Greens this year, and Spinach 
will come in useful. Cabbage and Cauliflower plants sown 
early under glass will now be ready to go out. Cab¬ 
bages may be planted about a foot apart on the warm 
border to come in speedily. Sow Winter Greens to get 
them with strong, hard stems able to resist a few degrees of 
frost. The plants must be strong. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Cucumbers in Houses. 

The most useful kind of house for Cuoumbers is a span- 
roof, from 13 feet to 15 feet wide, and about 9 feet high to 
the ridge, with a broad path down the middle and pits on 
each side. The most useful end position is for Cucum¬ 
bers east and west, then if the south side is lightly shaded 
the north side may remain clear. All the bottom-heat 
required now is a little warm manure, just to set the roots 
in motion ; and as no air will be given, everything in the 
house will be maintained at a high temperature. Of 
oourse, it is too soon yet to plant Cuoumbers in oold 
houses. There must be a night temperature of 65 degs., 
running up in the day when the sun shines to 90 degs. or 
more. 

Peaches under Glass. 

See that the borders are in a moist condition. When 
Peach borders get very dry there is always a difficulty in 
thoroughly moistening the soil again, and if by any chance 
Fungus should appear in the border and get established 
there, the trees will soon get into a bad condition. 
Follow up the disbudding and thinning of the fruit. 
Healthy, vigorous trees ought to carry two good fruits to 
the square foot. We used to think one Peach to the 
square foot was enough, but liberal treatment in the way 
of nourishment will make amends for the heavier crop. 

Cold Pits and Frames. 

The collection of Chrysanthemums will now be outside 
in frames, where mats can be used at night if necessary. 
During the day give all the air possible. 

Window Garden. 

The outside boxes will now be bright if bulbs have been 
used freely. Otherwise, where shrubs or Wallflowers have 
been planted the boxes may be emptied, and filled with 
Pansies or something bright. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Plant Gladioli of all kinds, though all need not be 
planted at once, as a successions! character may be 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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There is no tender plant more beautiful or useful in 
smoky places than the different kinds of Petunia. They 
are eaaily grown in almost any kind of soil, except 
such as is very heavy or damp, and both the single 
and double varieties continue in bloom for several 
months. In a fairly fine and dry season the single kinds 
make an extremely showy bed, more especially those of 
the true grandiflora class with variously striped and 
blotched flowers, while the doubles, though less suitable 
for bedding, are excellent as pot plants, and for furnishing 
window-boxes, hanging-baskets, etc. Even the single 
varieties, when well grown, make very pretty pot plants, 
and are also nice when drooping over the fronts of window- 
boxes, and so forth. The singles are best raised from 
seed sown annually in the early spring, os plants from 
cuttings are apt to deteriorate sadly after a time, and by 
sowing seed the trouble and expense of keeping the plants 
over tne winter is avoided. Now is the time to sow the 
seed, and, indeed, not a day must be lost, it being better 
to start fairly early, and bring tbe plants on quietly in a 
cool house, than to rush them along in a strong heat. 
Sow thinly in a well-drained pan or box of light, rioh, 
sandy soil; prick off the seedlings as soon as they can be 
handled, pot them into small sizes as soon as they are 
strong enough, and either shift on into 6-inch or 6-inch 
pots to bloom, or else plant out-of-doors in a sunny spot 
at the end of May. The double kinds should be increased 
by means of cuttings, which are freely produced on old 
plants in the spring, and soon strike in a gentle heat 
and sandy soil. Verbenas are equally useful for beds, but 
in towns they do no good as pot plants. Like the last, 
seedlings thrive much better than cutting-plants. The 
seed may still be sown in a moderate heat, but there is no 
time to lose. Pot off rooted cuttings of Fuchsias, Petunias, 
Marguerites, Heliotropes, etc., and shift on some 
of the most forward plants for decorations presently. 
Put in the last batch of Chrysanthemum cuttings—the 
reflexed kinds, Pompones, and even large-flowered sorts 
for decorations only will still do well. Pot off cuttings 
already struck, and shift on plants for exhibition into 
larger sizes directly the small pots are fairly full of roots. 
8trike cuttings of Dahlias as fast as they can be got. 
Prick off seedling Begonias, Gloxinias, 8treptocarpus 
etc., and keep them warm, moist, and shaded till estab¬ 
lished. Sow seed of China Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
and Phlox Drummond!. B. C. R. 


THN COMING W11T8 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
30th to April 6th. 

Sowed Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, and a few 
other things in the hot-beds, but as soon as the voung 

S lants appear they will be moved to a cooler place to 
arden, and will then be pricked out. If sown thinly it 
may not be necessary to prick out, but if crowded up in 
the seed-pots they never do much good. 8owed Poly¬ 
anthuses and choice Primula and Auricula seeds. I want 
to get a good stock of these early spring-flowering things, 
and as a good strain of anything costs no more to grow 
than rubbish, I have gone to the best-known sources for 
the seeds. Sowed Vegetable Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers. 
Also a lot of Cucumber and Melon seeds to raise plants to 
fill frames andpots when the bedding plants can be turned 
out in May. There is plenty of time after that to ripeu 
with a little bottom-heat from a manure bed to give the 
plants a start. Sowed a collection of ornamental Grasses 
in the border for transplanting. They are useful for 
cutting. Planted French Beans at the foot of a south 
wall. I have secured an early crop in this position. They 
are readily sheltered if necessary. Made new plantation 
of Violets, and planted several beds with tufted Pansies. I 
am very partial to these things. They are so bright and 
effective. There is a great advantage in burying a layer of 
cow-dung 8 inches to 10 inches deep in the bed. Biis 
holds up the moisture, and helps the plants immensely. 
Planted a part of the stock of Gladioli. Sowed Gladioli 
seeds. Everybody should raise seedlings; it is not much 
trouble. Sow in drills as you would sow Asparagus or 
any other seeds of similar size. The young conns will 
bloom the following season, or most of them will do so, at 
any rate. Do not forget to sow a good bed of the old- 
fashioned garden Anemone. 8t. Brigid’s variety has 
larger flowers, and the colours are brighter. Transplanted 
evergreen shrube, including Hollies and Rhododendrons. 

I am clearing out some more of the common Laurels amt 
Ailing in with better and more cheery materials. Gave 
young specimen Fuchsias their last shift into 10-inch pots. 
A good-sized specimen may be grown in that size. Planted 
Broad Windsor Beans and Watkins’ Perpetual Bearer Pea. 
Moved the last of the Chrysanthemums in cold frames. 
They will not be coddled, but will be sheltered on cold 
nights so long as they keep cold. Potted cuttings of 
forced Pinks. Her Majesty forces well, but the cuttings 
must be struck early. 


ROSBS. 

ROSES AFTER THE FROST. 

Thk injury inflicted upon the Rosea here in the 
West of England is already so manifest that one 
unfortunately need not hesitate to say that the 
late frost has injured our Roses more than in 
any other year since I860. The outlook, there¬ 
fore, for the present season is not a very bright 
one, especially in the case of Tea Roses. These 
are admitted on all sides to have suffered 
severely ; indeed, where they were not protected 
in any way, the opinion is freely expressed that 
the majority of plants are killed. That might be 
the case in some places, but, according to my ex¬ 
perience, it will not be found to be so generally, 
as I And that much depends on the amount of 
shelter the plants get from the freezing wind 
as to the extent of their injnry. I believe many 
of our Tea Roses would not suffer greatly if on 
a still night the thermometer touched zero for 
half-an-hour, even if they were unprotected ; but 
if it remained at that point for several hours, 
the result would probably be disastrous. I am, 
however, quite convinced that a continuously low 
temperature of 15 degs. or 20 degs., accom¬ 
panied with a biting wind, is more harmful 
than a frost of greater severity without any 
wind. For this reason I have always 
advocated the plan of placing a cone of coal- 
ashes over the roots and up the stem, and this, 
I believe, has carried the majority of my plants 
safely through, as even such tender varieties as 
Ma Capucine and Catherine Mermet have 
the stems plump and fresh under the oovering 
of ashes. Standard Tea Roses invariably 
suffer more than dwarf plants, and it is the 
same this year. The destruction amongst 
standards of the Hybrid Perpetual class is in 
low-laying gardens very great. In one case the 
owner sets his loss down as half the number of 
his plants, of which he grows a good number, 
and the greatest loss is amongst the oldest- 
plants, and those on the weakest stocks. I have 
been surprised at the difference in the behaviour 
of the same Rose on different stocks. On a 
thoroughly vigorous stock Safr&no has oome 
through unharmed, while on weak ones in the 
same garden all the growth is dead, and the 
stock as well. With regard to the dwarf Hybrid 
Perpetuals, I do not think the losses will be 
serious amongst those that have been annually 
hard cut back. I do not say this because I am 
an advocate of hard pruning generally, bub 
because I believe the system has saved many 
plants this winter. 

Reverting to the dwarrf Teas, I find the plan 
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of protecting the growth with Bracken has been 
of no avail daring the past winter. This is not 
\ matter for surprise taking into consideration 
the severity of the frost, and 1 think it would 
be a pity to allow this year's experience to in- 
Juence our actions in this matter for the time 
to come, as 1 have not the leist doubt but what 
it has been of great help in protecting the 
growth in an ordinary winter. I do not think 
it would be fair to judge of the hardiness of any 
Rose that had not been established one 
year before the frost came, as I find those 
planted last autumn have suffered more 
than those which have been longer planted. 
I do not know if my experience of The Bride is 
different from other people’s ; but out of about 
forty varieties which I grow in an exposed 
border, with the stems covered during winter, 
it proves to be os hardy, if not hardier, than 
any other sort; and, of course, Grace Darling is 
the same, the growth below the ashes being 
quite fresh and uninjured. This was not because 
the frost could not reach the stem or roots, as 
the ground was frozen to a depth of 10 inches. 
The cone of ashes did, however, prevent the 
freezing wind from reaching the stems, and in 


Souvenir d’Elise Vardon and A. K. Williams 
reach the ideal of their respective types ; and if 
not the most desirable Rosea for ordinary 
garden culture, they are certain to give satis¬ 
faction to all who afford them a fair trial. 

R. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

The right treatment of all forced flowers—and 
the following remarks apply in a double sense to 
Roses—is to put them into a low temperature to 
begin with, say 45 degs. as a minimum, and 
to gradually increase it until a maximum of 
55 aegs. is reached. This early in the season is 
high enough for Roses if fine flowers of good 
substance are to be produced. The plants 
should also be placed as near as possible to the 
glass roof. All our Roses are foroed under 
Vines or Peaches. I place the Roses in the 
houses where they are started with other things, 
such as Solomon’s Seal. Such fruit-houses are 
started with a minimum temperature of 45 degs., 
and by the time the Vines or Peaches are in 
leaf the Roses are ready to be removed to a 
warm greenhouse, where the flowers develop 


to be placed out-of-doors at all. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals are hardier, and do not suffer by 
being grown outside. When they are under 
glass it is easier to keep them clean. Largo 
specimen Rose-bushes require proportionately 
large flower pots, which require to be well 
drained, for the Rose any more than moat of our 
favourite flowers cannot be maintained in health 
and vigour unless the water passes away freely. 
A good medium yellow loam from the top spit 
of an old, well-decayed pasture is best for Roses. 
A fourth part manure and a fourth part leaf- 
mould with a little sand should be added to 
it. Do not overpot, and ram the soil in rather 
firmly. The Roses should be potted early enough 
so that the roots can run well into the new 
compost before the winter. It will also be 
found that all Roses placed out-of-doors are 
more liable to be attacked by mildew in the 
autumn than at any other season, and dusting 
with dry flowers of sulphur does not seem to be 
the best way to get rid of it at that time. I 
find it is better to get some boiling rain-water, 
add to it 2 ozs. of soft-soap to each gallon of 
the water, stir it until the soap is dissolved, 
then add to it 3 ozs. of flowers of sulphur ; lay 
the plants on their sides and syringe the leaves 
thoroughly with the mixture. This treatment 
will dispose of the mildew, green-fly, and also 
red-spider, which is very troublesome when the 
hot days and warm nights set in. The plants 
should not be left out-of-doors after the last 
week in September. Any glass covering will do 
for them, for the more air they receive the 
better. By October the voung w r ood will be 
perfectly formed, and the leaves should gradu¬ 
ally die off. As these drop off or are removed 
by hand, gradually discontinue the supplies 
of water until enough only is given to keep 
the roots from shrivelling. By the end of 
October the Rosea should be pruned ; let the soil 
be quite dry, and give uo water for a week or 
more ; by that time the cut portions will have 
healed over and will not bleed, and water may 
be given, for the dryness should not be so exces¬ 
sive as to injure the roots. Early in November 
forcing may begin. If I had twenty-four plants 
only, I would start four of them at intervals of 
about three weeks to keep up a succession. 
When the roots are running freely we must not 
forget that they are entirely dependent upon 
artificial aid. Manure-water may be applied in 
a weak state, and a dressing of equal part-t of 
manure and loam may be applied to the surface. 
If the plants are well managed in the forcing- 
house they will never need to be syringed, but 
a moderate degree of moisture in the atinoB- 
phere is beneficial. I like to see the tips of the 
serratures of the leaves studded with dewdropa 
in the morning. It is not well to grow a very 
large number of varieties. J. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

We oould scarcely find a more seasonable sub¬ 
ject upon Rosea than the culture of the plants 
under glass. All gardens of any size possess a 
few in pots, and these need a considerable 
amount of attention now. Of course all huve 
been pruned before this, and as so many of my 
readers have a little house that is unheated, I 
propose giving the routine of treatment to be 
followed in such cases. One of the chief items 
is to start with a steady atmosphere. We do 
not get so many blind growths from Roses in 
unheated houses, but we should endeavour as 
far as possible to keep the temperature between 
40 degs. and 45 degs. at first. From 55 degs. 
to 05 degs. is quite enough while in active 
growth, but with bright sunshine there is no 
harm in an advance upon this. 

Insects will trouble us directly the Roses 
break into leaf, but a little trouble, taken early, 
will generally banish them for some time. On 
the other hand, if we allow them to gain a hold 
it is a difficult matter to rid the plants of them 
without risk of almost as much injury. Fre¬ 
quent syringings with a weak solution of soft- 
soap will arrest all diseases, except canker, 
that young and growing Roses are subjected to, 
and will at the same time keep the foliage 
clean and healthy. 

If we avoid too dry an atmosphere, also sudden 
changes in temperature and water supply, we 
may prevent mildew to a great extent ; nor can 
this disease gain a footing where the plants have 
been frequently syringed with soapy water. 
Although Rosea enjoy a moist atmosphere, 



Flower of Tia Hose (Souvenir d'Elise Vardon). 


te case of all worked plants that seems to be 
te only ready means of affording shelter. 

_ J. C. C. 

ROSE SOUVENIR D’ELISE VARDON. 
Tis is the exact counterpart among Teas of 
Adv. Williams from the Hybrid Perpetuals 
Mir as growth, exquisite finish, and reliability 
ariconcerned. In a Tea Rose election it is 
getrally first or second from an exhibitor’s 
■talpoint, but is hardly strong enough in 
groth for the same position as a garden Rose. 
It« te, form, and lasting properties are won¬ 
ted. After being in commerce forty years, 
it ieigh praise to be able to stand at the top 
of kb an extensively improved class as this 
varie belongs to. Quite a puny bud will 
evenally develop into a grand bloom and re¬ 
tain i beauty for a long time. The petals are 
of Mkense substance, creamy-white, with a 
aligh* warm flush towards the centre. Occa¬ 
sions:, generally with small flowers, we get a 
very (itty pink flush at the edges. The foliage is 
also wth notice, being deep coppery-red when 
youn^nd changing to bronzy-green with age. 
The lees of al 1 flowers go best with their own 
bloombut in this case it is more marked than 
usual, t is no exaggeration to say that fully 
seventjve per cent, of the blooms of both 


and are tit companions to the Tree or perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. The only way the plants 
can be kept in good condition is by careful at¬ 
tention to them all the year round. It is not 
enough to attend to their wants when they are 
most interesting, but they should also be seen 
to when passing through the resting period as 
well as when they are in full growth. At all 
times they must be kept quite free from para¬ 
sites of all kinds, for nothing injures the Rose 
so much as allowing mildew or insect pests to 
spread upon the leaves. 

When the flowers are gone, too often the Roses 
are pushed into some out-of-the-way corner and 
are forgotten, while sometimes they are placed 
out-of-doors before they are inured to stand the 
cold, an<l the changeable weather early in the 
year is sure to do them much mischief. They 
should be placed in some cooler greenhouse for 
a time, and ought not to be stow out-of-doors 
entirely until May, when they are not likely to 
be injured. Careful repotting in the summer or 
early autumn is necessary. When plants of any 
kind have to stand out-of-doors on a hard 
bottom of ashes, the roots are more likely to 
get out of order than if the plants had been 
grown on the trellised stage of a greenhouse, 
and some of the best growers of Tea-scented 
Roses in pots will not allow their choice plants 
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this must not be overdone; neither should we 
have the foliage wet at night while there is 
still risk of a chilly frost. I know that some 
imagine a moist atmosphere induces mildew, 
and as a proof of this theory point out 
that the plants did not have it while the 
atmosphere was dry, but as soon as moisture was 
supplied it came on apace. But do we not get 
serious attacks of mildew out-of-doors during 
both dry and wet summers ? The disease was 
probably brought on by the dryness of the 
atmosphere and draught, and developed with 
speed directly it was moister, and could spread 
more freely. If there be no draughts or drought 
at the roots, a fairly warm and moist atmosphere 
will not cause mildew ; but where the germs are 
present it produces a very rapid development and 
spreads. Even this cannot take place if we have 
kept the syringe at work with a weak solution 
of soft-soap. Should vour plants be attacked, 
you may add a little flowers of sulphur to the 
solution, and keep it well on the move during 
application. Always use the solution warm ; 
65 degs. to 70 degs. is a good temperature. As 
soon as the growth commences green-fly or the 
Rose-aphis will put in an appearance ; but not 
to any damaging extent, if we keep the syringe 
in use. When the foliage has become crowded 
an occasional fumigation will do good. Do this 
early in the evening, and choose a quiet, rainy 
time, if you possibly can. Rain will fill in 
many little crevices, and prevent the loss of 
smoke. Do not let this operation be done in a 
careless manner, for if the fumes are only a 
little stronger than is necessary to kill the fly 
the young foliage and bloom-buds will also be 
crippled. Less density of smoke and kept up 
for a longer period is much the safer plan. 
Never fail to follow with a thorough syringing 
in the morning. This will not only knock off 
the dead insects, but will kill the survivors, that 
would otherwise completely reoover and soon 
re-stock the plants. A second weak fumigation 
on the succeeding evening is an excellent plan. 

Roses, while they are growing, need generous 
treatment, and are greatly assisted by liquid- 
manures. I prefer natural to artificial con- 
ooctions, and none can be better than the 
drainings from a stable or cow-stall. Use 
with judgment, not forgetting that we can 
afford the same amount of this stimulant in two 
or three applications with far greater safety and 
better results than when one strong dose is 
given. _ P. U. 


Roses for conservatory (W. E. <7.).— 

The best six roses for cold house are W. A. 
Richardson, Niphetos, Marshal Niel, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Cheshunb Hybrid, and Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam. You may omit the Marshal, 
if you do not plant out, and add Viscountess 
Folkestone. The soil should be good, fibrous 
loam, with plenty of good manure or bone meaL 
Pot firmly with good drainage. 


Mignonette Machet. —This variety is of 
French origin and one of the best for pots, 
being largely grown for market. The flowers 
are of great substance, well coloured, and the 
growth is dwarf and sturdy. For early spring 
flowering it is invaluable, as if the seed is sown 
in the early autumn, there will be no lack of 
fine plants in the spring. One often sees a poor 
strain, which gives small and weak blooms; 
whereas, the above variety is far superior; The 
plantB should be grown from the start singly 
and as cool as possible, always keeping them 
near the glass. Good loamy soil ana firm pot 
ting are the chief considerations.—G. W. 

Magnolia stellata in pots.— This dwarf 
Japanese Magnolia is suitable for pots and adds 
to the beauty of a cool conservatory or winter 
garden. It is also known as M. Halleana. I 
recently saw some fine bushes in tubs and 
with only slight protection at this season. When 

f rown in this way they are of great beauty 
[. stellata produces white, sweet-scented 
flowers some 3 inches across with reflexed petals, 
and they appear before the leaves. It may also 
be grown against a wall either in low bush form 
or trained in such positions with a southern 
aspect. The flowers are produced much earlier 
and it is readily protected if on a wail. This 
gives little trouble, being of free growth and 
not subject to insect pests. When grown in 
pots the plants should be plunged in the open 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

PLANTING FLOWER-BOXES. 

If materials for flower-boxes were provided 
early in the season, they will now soon be ready 
for planting, and the boxes may get a start in 
any greenhouse or conservatory for a few weeks 
until the weather permits of their being 
transferred to cold frames. Climbing plants 
in such boxes that are destined to cover trellis- 
work or balustrades should be staked and kept 
clear of their fellows and of other inmates of the 
boxes ; it is an almost hopeless task to attempt 
the disentanglement of such things as the Canary 
Creeper or the Japanese Hop. I have nearly 
shelved both these in favour of Cobsea scandens, 
which invariably does well, and, growing at a 
great pace, soon covers a large area. There are 
no better back-row plants than Fuchsias, and 
nice young stuff turned out from 3-inch pots will 
soon furnish this part of the boxes. Preference 
should be given to varieties of compact, bushy 
habit and of free-flowering properties. Good 
front-row trailing plants are Ball of Fire and 
Clibran’s Gem Tropseolums, the white and blue 
trailing Campanulas, the old-fashioned Mauran- 
dya Barclay ana, and the variegated Mesembryan- 
themum. I am growing this year for box work the 
giant or Californian strain of Petunias, and will 
report as to its merits. Given a free-flowering 
vigorous strain of Petunias, they are charming 
plants for the purpose. The use of own foliage 
with hardy flowers so far as this is practicable 
was referred to recently in connection with 
Daffodils, and as from this date onwards a wealth 
of such flowers will be available for cutting, the 
desirability of making arrangements of this 
description may be strongly enforced. It is 
impossible, for instance, that trusses of Polyan¬ 
thus can be set up to better advantage than with 
their own foliage, and a nice arrangement can be 
made with another spring flower—Forget-me- 
nots. The massive blooms of Pseonies, again, 
are all the more striking against their own 
leaves. It is not always possible or expedient 
to cut sufficient wood with the Rose to be able 
to show it with its own foliage, and in that case 
the foliage of a finer-leaved Rose, as the 
Banksian, can be utilised to advantage. Again, 
where it is not possible to obtain the foliage 
from any particular species, it is advisable to 
make provision for some that will best harmonise 
with the flowers. I find the variegated form of 
Digraphis arundinacea very useful, and indeed 
several forms of Grass, also the light and graceful 
Tamarix gallica. There are also several forms 
of hardy plants which, from their light feathery 
habit, associate well with other flowers, as, for 
instance, Gypsophila paniculata, and several 
forms of Sea Lavender. B. 


FERNS. 

104.— Ferns In Wardian-oase. —How 
long you may be able to keep Ferns in good 
condition and make a satisfactory growth 
depends more on the management of the case 
than on the selection of sorts. In a room the 
case should have plenty of light, but not exposed 
to direot sunshine. The following six will be 
found distinct and as suitable for a beginner 
to start with as any you could have— 
the names are : Asplenium marinum, Doodia 
caudata, Scolopendrium vulgare margina¬ 
tum, Adiantum setulosum, Asplenium viride, 
and Lomaria lanceolata. Some very choice and 
suitable Ferns will be found in the following: 
Gheilanthes farinosa (a beautiful silvery Fern), 
Cheilanthes tomentosa, Adiantopsis radiata, and 
Asplenium fragrans. To cover the bottom of 
the case between the pots you should have a 
few plants of Selaginella apoda. I think you 
had better not use any fertiliser until you begin 
to understand something about their require¬ 
ments. At the same time, Ferns do not dislike 
it if given in small doses in the spring and 
summer, but not in the winter.—J. C. C. 


Persian Cyclamens after flowering 

(D. E. 0 .).—After flowering keep the plants as 
cool as possible in frames on a cool bottom, and 
give less water through May and June; in fact, 
rest the plants. Some growers dry them off 
entirely, but we do not advise it. The plants 


may be placed under a north wall until the end 
of June, and then removed to frames near the 
light, watered when necessary, and By ringed daily. 
When the oorms push up new growth repot, but 
before doing so well shake away the old soil and 
repot in the same sized pot as the plants flowered 
in previously. Use a compost of good soil and 
leaf-mould, a little peat if the soil be poor, and 
a dash of bone-meal or dry cow-manure. The 
pots must be quite clean, and the drainage ample, 
rot firmly and grow in a frame near the glass, 
keeping close for a short time after potting, 
damping over and watering carefully. Feed 
when the pots are full of roots. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING SPRING FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Wi must attend to this at once, otherwise in 
the case of many subjects our young plants will 
not be of sufficient size to give a good show until 
late in the season. Young growth upon Fuchsias, 
Bouvardias, Verbenas, and many more may now 
be taken off when about two inches long, the 
lower pair of leaves removed and then inserted 
in a sandy loam and a little fresh Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Let the compost be fairly moist, and plaoe 
a little perfectly dry sand on the surface before 
inserting the cuttings. This is done by press¬ 
ing a small pointed stick or dibble into the soil 
about 1& inches. Some of the dry sand will run 
into the hole when the stick is removed, and we 
must see that the base of each cutting rests 
upon this. Do not bury the cutting too much. 
If half-an-inch of these small cuttings are firmly 
set in the compost it will be sufficient. Sprinkle 
slightly, and stand in a warm and close propa¬ 
gating oase. Or a hand-glass stood over the pan 
will answer the same purpose. They need care 
to avoid damping off, ana also that too bright 
sun does not raise the temperature beneath the 
glass too high. When rooted give air gradu¬ 
ally, and finally remove the glass altogether. 
When this has been done a couple of weeks they 
may be potted off singly, and grown in the 
same temperature for a short time previous to 
shifting into various pots and soils most suitable 
for each subject. Besides those named, we can 
propagate Petunias, Heliotropiums (Cherry- 
pie), Lemon Verbenas, Ageratums, Coleus, and 
many more in this way. 

Zonal Pelargoniums that were kept through 
tho winter for bloom may now be increased for 
a similar purpose next season, or as bedding 
plants. Take off the growth of these about 
4 inches to 6 inches long, cut off straight 
below a joint, and insert in similar soiL There 
is no need to keep these close—they root better 
without. My plan is to place several around a 
6-inch pot of well-drained compost, and thee 
stand the pots in a row upon the hot-wate? 
pipe running close to a wall. Not much of th 
pot comes into contact with the hot pipe, an 
if it is well drained with ooarse compost befoi 
the finer is added our soil near the fresh cuttin/ 
will not get too warm. In another case I have 
broad board standing over a couple of pipes tbt 
run parallel and horizontal. I very rarely l<e 
a spring cutting when treated this way. 

Carnations root freely now. Take pipifs 
from the winter-flowering or tree section, it 
them be young without being too tender. A 
length of 3 inches in the centre growth is aroe. 
Cut off the bottom Muarely with a sharp k/e, 
and then make a slight slit in it as if you tre 
commencing to cut the cutting in half, toe 
fourth to a third of an inch is deep enougfor 
this. A compost of half yellow loam andalf 
coarse sand is a good one. Insert fUly, 
sprinkle, and then keep close with a ptle 
bottom-heat. They will be rooted sufficptly 
to pot off in from two to three weeks. 

Dahlias are another useful and very owy 
flower easily propagated now. Put a fevf the 
old tubers into a strong bottom-heat if y«ban ; 
if not, give them a warm and moist »1aoe. 
When growth is 3 inches high take it <close 
to the crown, so that a solid and not holl base 
may be secured. A cutting with a holl< base 
will fail. Use the compost described * soft- 
wooded subjects at the commencementf this 
article, and treat in a similar way. konias 
and Oaladiums may be treated the samj 
Seedlings Verbenas, if sown will 
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com© in very useful for bedding. Sow in heat. 
Use a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and sand. 
Prick off into small pots as soon as they can be 
easily handled, and plunge into a mild bottom- 
heat for a time. These do exceedingly well in 
a partly spent hot-bed. We shall probably 
have these by the time seedlings would be ready 
for pots. When potting lessen the sand and 
add a little thoroughly decayed manure. A 
small 60-sized pot will grow them until ready 
for our flower beds. Plunge the pots into 
the loam on top of the hot - bed, water 
thoroughly, and keep them shut up until new 
growth of some 4 inches has been made ; then 
pinch out the tips, and do this again when 
growth has reached about 3 inches. This will 
give us a bushy plant. As warmer weather 
approaches we must accustom the plants to more 
air, giving full exposure during day-time, and 
eventually leaving the lights otf at night. If 
green-fly attacks them shut up the frame and 
fumigate. Be careful in this, however. I 
always like to give a gentle and rather pro¬ 
longed fumigation before turning them out for 
the summer, even if no flies are visible. Phlox 
Drummondi may be sown, and pricked out into 
a frame of similar material early in May, and 
will then be nice little plants for lifting and 
planting in beds or borders. A very great show 
of summer bedding flowers may be had cheaply 
if we attend to the matter now. P. U. 


unusual severe frosts I fear we have lost a great 

many of our beautiful hardy plants, especially 
in localities where but little snow has fallen. 
In many places where the snow covered the 
ground at the commencement of the winter, the 
strong winds swept it completely away, and 
if some precaution were not made to protect 
them, many of our ohoioe herbaceous plants have 
perished. Ophiopogons are both beautiful and 
inexpensive, and succeed well in a light soil. 
They will strike readily, but are better propa¬ 
gated by division, and will soon make fine 
plants if placed in a little heat. J. J. 


THE BLACK-SPATHED ARUM 
(ARUM PALiESTINUM). 

The engraving is a reduced representation of a 
plant of the Sacred Arum (A. pMiestinum), 
sometimes known in gai 
dens as A. sanctum, a plant 
introduced from Palestine 
about twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is a curiosity 
when in bloom, its chocolate 
Bpathes rising above the 
dark green hastate leaves, 
while the club-shaped spadix 
itself is of an intense ebony 
colour, shining as if black - 
leaded. In general habit the 
plant is not at all unlike 
the wild Arum of Italy, but 
the dark spathe and jet- 
coloured spadix are quite 
unlike those of any other 
species now known, and 
make a striking contrast 
with the ivory-white spathe 
of the common Richardia 
and its variety Little Gem, 
or those forms from the 
Congo and elsewhere having 
yellow or golden spathes 
instead of white ones. These black and yellow- 
spathed varieties of Richardia, together with 
the soft pink or rosy-margined R. Rehmanni, 
will be notable additions to our greenhouse 
flora, and may lead to some very startling 
results when hybridised in our gardens. The 
usual routine of greenhouse culture as adopted 
in the successful growth of Richardias is suit¬ 
able to this sombre-hued species from the Holy 
Land. B. 

OPHIOPOGON JABURAN VARIEGATUS. 
This beautiful plant is not nearly so much known 
as it really deserves, for although grown by a 
few growers for the London market, it does not 
appear to find a home in many gardens. On the 
Continent, especially in Belgium, this variegated 
form of Ophiopogon is cultivated in large 
quantities by many of the leading florists 
expressly for the export trade, and being a plant 
that will succeed under almost any culture, a 
flue stock is soon raised. For shops and indoor 
decoration in large towns it is especially 
adapted, for the foliage is prettily striped and 
graceful, and will survive a great deal of 
rough treatment, which plants, when so treated, 
have to contend with, such as cold, draughts, 
Bultry and dusty atmospheres, and many other 
disadvantages. I recently noticed this plant 
well cultivated at Mr. Feed’s nurseries at Tuise- 
hill, where it is exceedingly useful, and used 
with effect. The green form of Ophiopogon is 
almost quite hardy in sheltered positions in our 
gardens, exception beiug made for the very 
severe winter we have just had, for with the 


Repotting Camellias (Anxious ).—The 
time for this work is when growth is approach¬ 
ing completion. They will thrive in either loam or 
peat. The latter induces more luxuriant foliage, 
with a greater disposition to growth ; but good 
turfy loam is preferable, as it does not so soon 
get exhausted, and the plants usually flower 
freer in it. The turf should be broken by hand 
into pieces about the size of small Walnuts for 
young stock, and larger for such as are older ; 
add sand in proportion to the more or less 
sandy nature of the loam, bearing in mind that 
they should never need shaking out, or the 
removal of any considerable portion of the soil* 
therefore enough sand should be mixed with it 
to ensure continued porosity. Before moving the 
plants from the pots they occupy see that the nails 
are quite moist. If in good condition the roots 
will oe closely interlaced round the ball, often 
enveloping the drainage material, which should 
be removed completely; disentangle a portion 
of the outside roots, so far as can be done with- 
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The Black-spathed Arum (A. pahestinum). 


out much breakage—they are very brittle ; 
drain well with clean crocks, covered with some 
of the turfy matter selected from the soil, so as 
to effectually prevent the finer portion from 
getting down among them. In potting, ram 
the new soil to make it quite close and as solid 
as the ball. If this is not done, when water is 
given it will pass off through the new material, 
leaving the old quite dry, in which case a sickly 
condition of the plants will follow. After 
potting replace them in the house or pit they 
have previously occupied, keep them a little 
close, shade as heretofore, and syringe in the 
afternoons. They will not need water at the 
root for some days, during which time any 
roots that have been broken will have time to 
heal. 

106. — Plants for pond in Orchid 
house. —You cannot have a more delightful 
plant for the pond than the Water Hawthorn 
(Aponogeton distachyon.) A strong plant 
placed in the middle would soon cover all the 
space, and the floating leaves would always be 
ornamental. The fragrance of the singularly- 
formed flowers is delightful. Put a strong 
plant in a 10-inch pot, and let the orown of the 
plant be about 6-inches under the surface of the 
water. If placed deeper than that the flowers 
are smaller. For soil use a good strong loam.— 
J. C. C. 

103. — Preesias. —It is not usual for these 
to remain dormant the first year after being 
raised from seed, although older bulbs sometimes 
do so without any apparent reason. Do not 
throw the bulbs away, but treat them just the 


same as you would if they had bloomed. Lot 

the bulbs remain in the soil in which they are, 
and next August repot them in fresh material. 
They will be quite as likely to blossom as 
freshly bought bulbs. It is a mistake to dis¬ 
continue giving water to Freesias until the 
foliage is quite yellow.—J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE BEST TOMATOS AND THE 
DISEASE. 

It is difficult to advise about varieties, as they 
are very numerous, each grower thinking his own 
the best. I do not advise growing any kind for 
mere size,, but on account of the good cropping 
qualities of the plant and flavour. The follow¬ 
ing are well-known varieties : Ham Green, Con¬ 
ference, Conqueror, Chemin (a French variety) 
Perfection, Haokwood Park, Challenger, Excel¬ 
sior, Trophy (for early or late fruits), Horsford s 
Prelude (for early crops), Acquisition, Ifield 
Gem, Early Ruby, with Laxton’s Open Air for 
outside planting, and Duke of York. 

For salads some of the yellow Tomatos 
are most suitable. They are of splendid flavour 
and crop freely, some of the bunch varieties 
having from fifteen to twenty fruits in a cluster, 
hanging like Currants. They are also fine for 
decorations in many ways. Such varieties as 
Golden Nugget, Golden Queen, Golden Per 
fection, Green Gage, Golden Sunrise are all 
good yellow kinds, whilst Vick’s Criterion, 
Sutton’s Dessert, and Nisbet’s Victoria are 
splendid salad Tomatos for free cropping and of 
fine flavour. 

If seed is saved by the grower, it is well to 
select a special plant or truss for this purpose, 
as if taken in a haphazard way, the variety soon 
deteriorates, and comes what growers call 
rough—that is, the fruits are uneven and are of 
less value. Another point is setting the fruits, 
which, to produce early, it is important to set 
at least once a day, say, about mid-day, when 
the house is dry and tne pollen readily distri 
buted or in a dusty state. I have found 
that a rabbit’s-tail, fastened to a stick, is 
good, each bloom being carefully touched 
on the plants, a light tapping often scat 
tering the pollen. When in active growth 
the plants absorb large quantities of moisture. 
It is not well to allow them to flatj or droop. 
There is a gain, too, by surface dressings to 
retain moisture and save the water-pot. The 
same plants will bear fruit for two or even three 
seasons ; but the best results are secured from 
young plants. When seedlings are raised in 
March or April, or later, they give a greater 
weight of fruit than plants raised, earlier in the 
year. 

Diseases. —The amateur is often troubled 
with diseased plants, and a few words as to 
prevention may not be out of place, as 
often a small grower, only having one lot of 
plants, cannot afford to lose his crop. It fre¬ 
quently happens when one plant goes wrong 
many are affected. Tomatos get diseased more 
quickly when they have an unrestricted root 
run, or too much moisture is given, or 
food, in dull weather; also laok of fresh 
air. The disease called curl—that is, the 
leaves becoming of a bad colour, and curling 
up, the fruits failing to set, happens when the 
plants are kept too close or moist. Then a fungus 
attacks them. I have found there are few 
remedies. I use a strong solution of sulphur on 
the foliage stems, and cover the soil and keep 
dry for a time ; but if badly affected it is best 
to destroy the leaves, growing the plants in 
another place. Another pest is a white-fly 
which covers the whole house and plants. We 
call it the snowy-fly, and it is soon got rid of, 
if not allowed to increase, by frequently fumi 
gating when the plants are dry, giving more air 
and a genial, growing atmosphere. Another 
pest is a small worm, the eel-worm, which 
attacks the root when the plant is overdone 
with water or manure. I use lime-water, and 
it will be found advantageous to water ooca 
sionally with small quantities of nitrate of soda 
for fruiting plants. Nitrate of soda, bone-meal, 
and burnt wood-ashes mixed form an excellent 
manure. The soda should be in proportion, say, 
of 1 lb. of soda to 14 lb. of ashes and 1 lb. of meal. 
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Vegetable Marrow Long White. 


Tomato-house. —What height and width 
would you recommend for a Tomato-house ? And 
in case of building more than one, is there any 
objection to building side by side so as to save 
expense of one side ? The houses would be 
north and south. What height should the brick¬ 
work be ?—P. B. 

* # * As a rule, Tomatos succeed better in a 
wide, airy, and fairly lofty structure than in a 
low one of small cubic contents. The best 
houses for this purpose we have ever seen run 
from 18 feet to 25 feet or even 30 feet in width, 
with a height of 12 feet to 15 feet, including 
the side walls, &c. There should be two path¬ 
ways, with a wide central bed and two narrower 
ones, one on each side. The plan of building 
several houses side by side is not to be recom¬ 
mended for Tomatos, because it is impossible to 
get any side air, except at the two outsides. The 
side walls may be 3 feet to 4 feet high, with 
louvres, or 18 inches or 2 feet with side-sashes 
on top. 


Malt-dust as manure (D.).— Malt-dust 
is a good manure if used when turning up the 
soil. It contains about 4 per cent, of nitrogen 
and a larger quantity of potash. It may be 
used freely when digging at this season, as 
placed under the soil the 
ammonia formed is not 
wasted. It is quick in 
its action and good for 
crops not long in the 
soil. It would be useful 
for lawns or newly-sown 
land rolled in quickly in 
wet weather, but would 
be more lasting if mixed 
with bone-meal. As a 
plant protector it would 
not be as good as soot, 
lime or wood-ashes. We 
do not advise it for pot 
plants. 

Psychotria jaa - 
mlnifiora, known also 
as Glonera jaaminiflora, 
is a very charming stove 
plant in bloom at Rew. 
The genus is a large one, 
the majority of the 
species not being of 
note ; but this is attrac¬ 
tive, the flowers of the 

S urest white, and pro- 
uced in terminal pani¬ 
cles, whilst they are 
quite waxy in aspect. 
The leaves are deep 
green, produced abund¬ 
antly, and in fine con¬ 
trast bo the wealth of 
spotless flowers, which 
are not unlike those of a 
Jasmine. It is not often 
one sees this fine species 
in gardens. 

Chinese Quelder Rose under glass. 

—This distinct species (Viburnum plicatum) is 
not only beautiful in the garden when boldly 
grouped, but very useful to flower under glass 
in early spring. The shrub will not bear hard 
forcing, nor is it required, the heat of a warm 
greenhouse bringing it into good bloom and 
making a distinct display. One sees compara¬ 
tively little of this fine Guelder Rose in gardens. 
It is quite distinct from the ordinary kind, the 
growth being dwarfer, far more spreading, and 
the deep green leaves wrinkled, so to say, 
whilst the large heads of ivory-white flowers 
are borne in profusion on thestiff shoots. 

108.— Hyacinths and Scillas.— The end 
of September is a good time to plant these for 
the purpose you name, and both will do in a cold 
frame until the end of January, if you cover 
it well to exclude the frost, not that the frost 
would hurt the bulbs, but it might damage the 
china bowl. At the time mentioned bring to f h 
into the house and place them in front of a light 
window in a room in which there is a fire. It 
would help both if the bowl and pots were 
plunged in ashes, but this is not essential.— 

Curing American blight (Wm O. Fitzgerald). 
—The best way of destroying this blight is by scrubbing 
the bark with paraffin-oil or salt and water in the autumn, 
after the leaves have fallen off. 
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lected and banked up around the original bed. 
In this way an early and continuous orop will 
most probably be had without very much 
trouble. Sow the seed early in April, and get 
the plants into their fruiting quarters before 
they become badly root-bound and starved. 

Where garden room is limited and there is a 
good-sized yard outside, it ought to be possible 
to devote a sunny corner of this to the cultiva¬ 
tion of Vegetable Marrows. Here should be 
collected a great heap of leaves, sweepings, 
walk trimmings, garden refuse, and spare soil. 
Before the plants are put out or seeds sown 
where the plants are to grow, give the heap a 
thorough mixing and then level over. If after 
it is made firm there is a depth of 30 inches, 
that will be enough, and, it need hardly be 
added, the bed may be of any size and form. 
On this heap mounds of a bushel or more of 
good soil should be formed, or a single square 
heap can be formed with a view to giving four 
or more plants a good start. This is the old- 
fashioned way of preparing sites for Vegetable 
Marrows, and is still the best for cold districts. 
It also possesses the merit of being a good 
means of converting a mass of decaying mate¬ 
rial into capital soil for mixing with garden soil 
firior to planting flowers or trees, and for top¬ 


dressing fruit-trees it is particularly good. 
Unless frames can be afforded for protecting 
the plants during May, it is a mistake to sow 
the seed much before the first week in that 
month, and directly the plants are well estab¬ 
lished in 4-inch pots they ought to be hardened 
off and planted. Protection, either in the form 
of hand-lights, baskets, or flower-pots inverted 
over them, or benders and mats, will be needed. 
Seeds may, if preferred, be sown early in May 
where the plants are to grow. If duly thinned 
out and lightly protected from late frosts, these 
plants would not be far behind any raised under 
glass and planted out. 

Pumpkins and worthless Gourds too often 
take the place of Vegetable Marrows for train¬ 
ing over archways, arbours, and such like. 
The former are decidedly shy-bearing, and more 
often than not the fruits are spoilt after they 
are grown ; whereas Vegetable Marrows, in 
addition to being nearly as ornamental as 
Gourds, afford a considerable number of fruit 
for use in a green state and a lot for storing. 
Let them have a little good manure to root 
into, and the plants will soon cover the sides 
and roof of a roughly-constructed arbour or 
archway, also cropping freely in such positions. 
They must be kept well secured to the lattice- 
work, pillars, and rods, or otherwise a strong 
wind may damage them badly. P. 


This, mixed with soil as a surface-dressing, is a 
valuable fertiliser, and may with advantage be 
mixed with the soil at the final potting, and as 
a surface dressing. W. S. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Though not high-class vegetables, there is yet 
no disputing the fact that Vegetable Marrows 
are very popular. Especially are they to be 
valued on account of their reliability during a 
hot and dry season. The weather that proves 
detrimental to Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Spinach, and such like just suits Vegetable 
Marrows, plenty of heat and sunshine checking 
over-luxuriance and promoting productiveness. 
It is true the Marrows mature very rapidly 
during hot weather, but it is the fault of the 
cultivator if they are allowed to get too old 
before being eaten, a mistake only too generally 
made. If they are not wanted for immediate 
use they ought yet to be cut, leaving them on 
the plants greatly weakening and militating 
against the productiveness of the latter. In 
order to have them at their beat the fruits 
should be cut when from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length. At this age they ought to be cooked 
ana served whole, and may then be more truly 
described as Vegetable 
Marrows. 

Varieties are not par¬ 
ticularly numerous, but 
there are enough to divide 
opinion as to which are 
the best. All things 
considered, there is none 
more generally reliable 
and good than the Long 
White (see cut), and 
this variety is the 
most extensively grown. 

Moore’s Vegetable Cream 
is also good in every 
way, and I still have a 
good word to say for the 
round-fruited Pen-y-byd. 

The bush Marrows for a 
time are of compact 
growth, a few fruit being 
early produced, these in 
form and colour some¬ 
what resembling the 
Long White and Prince 
Albert, a green form of 
the Long White, respec¬ 
tively. They are not 
profitable, and must form 
running growth before 
many fruits can be had. 

Vegetable Marrows are 
seldom grown in houses, 
though they are amen¬ 
able to gentle forcing. 

They will not stand the 
sa me amount of heat and 
moisture as will Melons 
and Cucumbers, but I 
have done well with them up the roofs of houses 
partially furnished with Peach-trees, and which 
were gently forced. The Long White was the 
variety grown, and the plants were fruited in 
large pots and tubs, the training and stopping 
being much the same as practised in the case of 
Melons. In other words, the plants were not 
stopped till about 6 feet up the roof, and fruits 
were obtained from the siae shoots. Naturally 
the plants required a lot of water and rich soil 
in the shape of top-dressings and liquid-manure, 
and it was found that the female flowers must 
be fertilised soon after they expanded, or other¬ 
wise no fruit formed. Sometimes this had to 
be done as early as five a.m., or it would have 
been too late. They scaroely pay for the trouble 
unless either wanted for exhibition extra early, 
or else are particularly desired for the dining- 
table. A few fruits might be had early in June 
by planting in heated pits or on nearly spent 
hot-beds, either among or in close succession to 
early Potatos, and a good start may be made 
by placing a one-light or two-light frame on a 
mild hot-bed. A heap or heaps of loamy soil 
placed in this would hold two plants in each 
light, and by the time the frame is well filled 
with haulm it ought to be possible to gradually 
harden off the plants, and allow the growths to 
ramble over a mass of decaying rubbish, 
manure, and soil that bps been gradually col- 
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TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BRAMBLES. 

With the exception of our native Bramble, all 
the important garden Bramblea are from North 
America ; the finest of the American kinds is 
uuqueation&bly the Rocky Mountain Bramble, 
than which there are few lovelier hardy shrubs. 
It is quite unlike an ordinary Bramble, being 
without spines or prickles, and more resembling 
the Black Currant. It makes a rounded 
spreading bush about 4 feet high, and in June 
bears flowers of snowy whiteness, about the 
size of Dog Roses, and resembling them in form. 
It is quite hardy in most gardens where the soil 
is light. In cold districts it may be grown 
against a wall, which it quickly 
clothes with a beautiful growth, 
and flowers more abundantly 
than when planted as a bush. It 
is worthy of the best attention, 
and should be more frequently 
planted. 

Rubus odoratus is 3 feet to 
S feet high. It has large leaves, 
and from June till August bears 
large clusters of rich purple 
flowers. It is extremely robust, 
but as it requires a great deal of 
space it should never be crowded. 

It may be used with good effect 
in the rougher parts of the rock- 

R rden, or in the wild garden. 

i relative the White-flowering 
Currant (R. nutkanus) stronglv 
resembles it, but is weaker, and 
has white flowers instead of pur¬ 
ple. If planted near each other, 
the two would in time make a 
beautiful mass. The 8almon 
Berry (R. spectabilis), from 
North-west America, is less im¬ 
portant than the other two, 
though its flowers, generally 

E reduced singly, are large and a 
right red. Like the other two, 
it is suited for the rougher parts 
of the rock-garden or for the 
wild garden. The White-washed 
Bramble (R. biflorus, or R. leu- 
codermis), from the Himalayas, 
is a singular but not unattractive 
shrub. Its tall wand-like stems 
often reach 10 feet or more in 
height, and are whitened with a 
mealy substance on the bark. Its 
white flowers are not particularly 
showy, and are succeeded by 
edible Raspberry - like fruits 
which are pleasantly acid. R. 
australis, from New Zealand, is 
hardy enough for wall-culture. 

It is devoid of true leaves, and 
is excessively prickly, but, being 
so curious, always arrests atten¬ 
tion. In warm situations it 
grows several feet high. The 
beautiful R. roseefolius (Rose¬ 
leaved Bramble), from the Hima¬ 
layan region, is scarcely hardy 
enough for open-air culture 
except in the most favoured spots 
or against sunny walls. Its 
double variety (coronarius) alone 
is worth growing. It has loose 
clusters of large white flowers, 
which are very double, and is 
often grown as a greenhouse 
shrub on account of its profusion 
of bloom. Almost the only native Brambles 
worthy of our notice are the beautiful double 
varieties of R. fruticosus, which are of par¬ 
ticular value for the garden, as they flower 
Jste in summer when very few shrubs are in 
bloom. There are the double pink (see illus¬ 
tration) and the double white kinds, both of 
which are known under various names, such as 
Pomponius, flore-pleno, and bellidiflorus, or 
Daisy-flowered ; but for practical purposes, the 
names of double pink and double wnite are sutii- 
«ent. As they are forms of distinct species or 
varieties, they differ in habit, the double pink 
ping much the stronger and flowering more 
freely. Under favourable conditions the double 
Pmk makes a wide-spreading mass like the com- 


every flower being a perfect roeette of delicate 
pink petals. The douole white is a form of R. 
tomentosus, and its flowers are larger than those 
of the double pink, but less double. The double 
white and the double pink should be planted 
near each other, and are admirable for clothing 
banks, associating with bold rocks, natural or 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

INCREASING THE WHITE EVERLASTING 
PEA. 

I well remember more than twenty years ago 


artificial, or clothing an old tree-stump, as shown the fine old plants of this which had a home in 


in the illustration. Another fine Bramble is the 
Cut-leaved, or Parsley-leaved Bramble. It bears 
a profusion of white bloom, succeeded by large 
delicate fruits, and it has elegant growth and 
foliage. Some of the so-called American Black¬ 
berries, such as the Lawton and Kittatinny, do 
not thrive or fruit in our country. 

A few of the small kinds, such as R. arcticus 
(which grows a few inches high and bears 
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Oca Rbadkrs’ Iu.r§TRATiox8 : The Double Pink Rramble growing on an old 
tree-stump. Engraved for Gardbxi.ko Ilmhtkatbd from a photograph sent 
by Miss Uaisford, Offlngton, Worthing. 


numerous rosy-pink blossoms), the Cloud-berry, 
R. Chamtemorus (also dwarf aud with white 
blossoms), and R. saxatilis, are very pretty. 
They are excellent for partially-shaded spots in 
the rook-garden in moist peaty soil. 

Porsythia virldlssima is different in 
aspect from the better-known F. suspensa. It 
is more compact, erect, and bushy, and better 
fitted to use as a shrub for pots in the conserva¬ 
tory than its near ally. A good specimen of it 
when in full bloom is very rich, and a relief to 
the monotonous series of spring-flowering bulbs, 
Deutzias, and such things. The flowers are 
golden-yellow in colour, and wreathe the stiff¬ 
growing shoots. A good group or specimen of 
it on the outskirts of the lawn is pleasing at 
this season. 


le of 
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Mr. Robert Parker’s nursery at Tooting. The 
prioe asked was 2s. Gd. each, and so rare was 
the true plant at that time, that no r eduction 
was made if taken by the dozen. It was one of 
those plants whose propagation at that time was 
a matter of some difficulty, for, not being trust¬ 
worthy when obtained from seed, it had to be 
increased by the rather slow process of divi¬ 
sion of the root-stock. Not only was this 
method a slow oue, but there was 
a good deal of uncertainty about it 
by reason of the manner in which 
the roots crossed each other in 
the ball when confined to a small 
space. Where the roots have been 
confined to pots, it will be best 
for those who still prefer increas¬ 
ing the plant by division to wash 
away all the soil first. This will 
be also an equally safe way, even 
if the plants have been growing in 
the open ground. But let it be 
clearly understood that I do not 
consider division either the beat 
or the most expeditious method 
of increasing this plant; far from 
it; for in the first place it in¬ 
volves, to begin with, the loss for 
the time being of what has been 
a good specimen hitherto for some 
years, and I would hesitate before 
taking such a step. Much the 
best way to increase this plant, 
and it is also the safest and a nick- 
est, is to do so by means of cut¬ 
tings. These cuttings must, how¬ 
ever, be of the right kind, these 
being the new growths that in the 
early days of spring isiue from 
the base of the plant. Assuming 
the plant is in the open ground, 
the mode of procedure is as fol¬ 
lows : Bare away all the soil from 
the plant and, if need be, rinse it 
clean with the jet of the syringe 
till the crown of the root stock is 
fully exposed. The time for doing 
this is when the new growths are 
pushing up, and the plant will 
need watching, so that the growths 
are not too long before being se¬ 
cured. Young breaks from 4 inches 
to 6 inches in length are the beet ; 
when longer than this they are 
more sappy and are not usually so 
free to send forth roots. The chief 
point of all is to secure cuttings 
with a heel attached, stripping 
them from the stool and never 
touching them with a knife at all. 
Such as these in a brisk, warm 
manure-frame will root in a fort¬ 
night or so. I have tried various 
methods and different seasons of 
the year, but all to no puiquee. 
I never succeeded in rooting a 
single cutting till the thought of 
early spring cuttings occurred to 
me some fifteen years ago. I think 
the first batch I tried rooted in 
ten days, and since that time I 
have never had the slightest trouble 
in raising stock. In the propagation of this 
plant I avoid the use of the knife, merely 
stripping the young growths from their parent 
plant and inserting them without more ado. 
When a considerable number of young plants 
is required it will be found a good plan when 
the old stools first break awav in spring to cut 
down some of the leading breaks to within 
6 inches of the base for the production of a later 
batch of cuttings, securing the latter when long 
enough and treating as above described. By 
this means a goodly stock of this valuable 
perennial may soon be obtained. When tho 
cuttings are rooted pot them singly, afterwards 
when well established planting them out. Any 
of the perennial kinds which cannot be relied 
upon from seed may be increased in the same 
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BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 

Among biennials there are some decidedly 
favourite garden flowers, and others which, 
though equally pretty, are less popular, leading 
one to suppose that this is attributable to the 
fact that they are biennials, and, therefore, a 
little extra trouble is involved in their culture. 
We must raise some each year if we wish to 
have them in flower annually, and herein lies 
the danger of neglect, because even whilst we 
are watching the budding and blooming of 
some of them wo must be making arrangements 
for their successors. But, after all, the majority 
are easily and cheaply grown. We merely 
want some nursery beds and borders whereon to 
sow the seed, and if we are wise we Bhall sow 
it thinly, so that the plants may stand where 
they come up till it is necessary or convenient 
to transfer them to their flowering positions. 

It is easy, therefore, to make particular or 
special displays of biennials, and comparatively 
cheaply too. We have our beds and borders of 
perennials which in a sense are permanent 
features, but among the changes that we make 
or desire from time to time, and for which we 
use tender or annual plants, a season of bien¬ 
nials would certainly be appreciated. If we 
happened to have a large piece of ground that 
would be cleared in autumn, and had also raised 
a stock of things to meet the case, the creation 
of such a feature as that here suggested would 
be a simpler matter. Some biennials are too 
precious for dependence upon chance oppor* 
tunies of this kind, and these we should seek 
to provide a place for, so that they may appear 
each year blending with things of a more 
permanent character, but not more ornamental, 
stately, or effective in blossom. Some are 
most adapted for associating with the shrubs 
where these have ample room to develop them¬ 
selves. Here the 

Foxgloves should be boldly massed, and 
what can compare with them in early summer 
when they shoot up their lofty spikes ? The 
finer strains as Gloxiniaeflora (see cut) have 
individual blossoms nearly as large and as pretty 
as those of the Gloxinias, whilst on poor, dry, 
sandy banks, where little or nothing will grow, 
Foxgloves flourish admirably. 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
Lamarckiana) is one of the very finest biennials, 
and never seems out of place whether among 
the choice flowers of the borders, or associated 
with shrubs, or even naturalised. It lasts in 
bloom for many weeks, and its great soft, 
yellow flowers have always a pleasing effect. 
Among the many Mulleins, native ana other- 



Flowers of the Double Crimson Sweet William. 


conspicuous and a biennial of high merit, easily 
raised from seed, fit for bold massing, like the 
Foxgloves, and flourishing under a variety of 
conditions. In the rich soil of the border a 
single plant will attain to great dimensions, and 
produce hundreds of blossoms through summer 
and autumn, whilst elsewhere a group will be 
the best method of arrangement, especially 
among trees and shrubs. The Olympian 
Mullein (V. olympicum) is not so generally 
useful, nor, as a matter of fact, a true biennial, 
because as a rule in the most favoured aspects 
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it does not flower till the third season of its 
existence. But in the meanwhile it attracts 
our attention by reason of its immense tufts of 
woolly leaves, and these come and go till the 
flower-spike appears. This often grows 9 feet 
high and bears myriads of small yellow flowers. 
A sunny site in good soil at the foot of a wall or 
fence is the best spot for this kind. V. phami- 
ceum is a mere dwarf in comparison with the two 
giant species just mentioned, and it has the 
additional merit of being perennial in some 



The Gloxinia-flowered Foxglove. 


soils. It can be treated as a biennial, however, 
and it is a valuable species, embracing many 
hues of colour, but, curiously enough, yellow, 
the predominant hue of the family, is absent in 
this species. In the border of biennials it should 
be planted largely. Its spikes do not much 
exceed a yard in height. For a shaded spot or 
one that only gets the morning sun it is a grand 
plant; in fact, such a spot should be chosen, as 
the bright mid-day sun causes the flowers to 
droop as if they were withering, although they 
freshen again in the evening, but, of course, do 
not last so long as they otherwise would. 

Celsla cretica is a near ally of the Mulleins, 
but it is not a hardy biennial, and for the out¬ 
door garden is, perhaps, beat treated as an 
annual, being raised very early in heat and 
grown on into strong plants ready for planting 
out as soon as possible. When grown in pots 
it is treated as a biennial, and then sowing is 
deferred till later and the plants are planted out 
for the summer, but potted up in the autumn. 
Without forcing, and in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, it comes into flower in April, and 
I have always found it even more ornamental 
in pots than in the open ground. Those who 
have once tried it will certainly continue to 
grow it in this wav yearly ever after, especially 
if a conservatory has to be kept bright. It is 
impossible to overpraise it or exaggerate its 
beauty. 

Honest? (Lunaria biennis) must be given a 
place. It is very prettv in some cottage gardens 
during late spring and early summer, and how 
charming would be a few groups in the borders 
of large gardens. It would take care of itself 
in many places if once introduced, sowing itself 
freely. The old purple kind and its pure white 
variety are equally valuable, but one might go 
into scores of gardens and never see either. 
Among dwarfer biennials none surpass the 

Canterbury Bells, and we shall never regret 
planting these boldly. Mixed colours have a 
fine effect, but this is improved upon if we have 
groups of one colour alone, such as a fine single 
or double white, pink or blue. Campanulas are 
not so popular as they deserve to be. They 
are thoroughly hardy, and easily raised in 
quantity from seed. They bloom a second time 
if all the seed-pods are picked off after the 
flowers fade. The exceeding variety of form 
and colour permits of good selection, and 
justifies extensive planting in a bold way. 
If they are planted near the shrubberies 
that harbour game, they will have to be pro¬ 
tected in some way, as pheasants are very partial 
to them. 

Sweet Williams (see out) can generally be 
had in perfection if treated as biennials, for 
though sometimes they may and do live beyond 


the second season the risk is great, and they 
often die off wholesale. Unless we have young 
stock we may suddenly find in spring the 
prospect of no flowers for the coming season. 
There are very fine strains of these now in 
commerce, but one thing they mostly lack, and 
that is a proportion of self-coloured kinds. If 
these were forthcoming — and there is no apparent 
reason to the contrary—Sweet Williams would 
have more admirers. There ie a sameness about 
the Auricula-eyed strains, a type of flower that 
is rather too much in accord with the severe 
forms and types of the early florists. A group 
of a rich velvet crimson, pure white, or delicate 
pink self-coloured kind would be preferable in 
many cases to the most superb mixture extant. 

Wallflowers must be raised the previous 
year to flowering, and as regards these we are, 
in a sense, at the mercy of the winter. It may 
destroy many or only a few. We miss them 
greatly when we have provided good plants, 
made bold groups, and tne cold cuts them down. 
Some are hardier than others, and on that 
account Belvoir Yellow is very valuable, being 
one of the hardiest. 

Brompton Stocks are about the most uncer¬ 
tain of biennials, and are being superseded by 
other types treated as annuals, and yet these 
last can hardly compare with the giant Bromp- 
tons, veritable bushes covered with fine spikes 
of bloom. Whether winters are dry and cold, 
or mild and wet, one has invariably to record 
great loss among the Brompton Stocks, and this 
in spite of several counteracting expedients, 
such as twice transplanting or protection. 

These represent the chief families, and amply 
prove that there is abundant material for the 
suggested border of biennials. If not made a 
.yearly feature it might be an occasional arrange¬ 
ment for the sake of variety and change, two 
things that many gardens sorely need. A 
strong point in its favour is that it can be 
planted in autumn, winter, or spring, and is 
gay even while summer gardens are bare.—A. 


ANNUALS. 

In Gardening of last week we gave a list of the 
finer annual flowers, and a correspondent has 
added two more, one of which we illustrate. 
He writes: “The two following annuals are 
delightful. One is Phacelia campanularie, 
which is unsurpassed amongst blue-flowered 



1‘harolia campanularia. 


things. Sow the seed now, better if in a pan or 
pot tilled with light soil, and plant in the 
greenhouse, not in the open. When large 
enough to handle, prick the young plants off into 
boxes, inuring them to exposure, and then 
plant them out in prepared ground, leaving the 

{ )lants 9 inches apart in the lines, with the 
atter from 1 foot to 15 inches apart. When 
treated in this way the plants form compact 
bushes, and flower freely. A dry season suits 
it best. I noticed it very beautiful last year in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. A mass of it was 
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covering a bed filled with Spanish Irises, and a 
splendid colour effect was got from the wealth 
of intense, blue bloom. The other annual, 
Layia elegans, is very pretty. Seed may be 
sown now in the usual way. The plants are 
compact in growth, and the flowers neat, yellow 
in the centre, tipped with white.” 


Tufted Pansies (Violas) from seed. 

—Those readers who have the time and con¬ 
venience to raise seedlings would find consider¬ 
able pleasure and profit to themselves, too, if 
they would devote a little attention to this 
interesting subject. Procure the seed from a 
reliable firm — and there are several good 
firms mentioned in this paper—and sow at once 
in shallow boxes. A compost chiefly composed 
of well decomposed leaf-soil and sand, with a 
dash of loam in it, will answer the purpose 
admirably. The seed should only be just 
covered, but the soil should be thoroughly 
saturated. A sheet of glass, placed over the 
box, will assist the germination of the seeds. In 
the course of a few weeks, when the seedlings 
hare made the third leaf, they should be pricked 
off into other boxes about an inch apart. As 
they continue to increase in size, it will be 
necessary to transfer them again to other boxes. 
By this time they may be placed in cold frames 
to be hardened off, preparatory to planting out 
in beds or borders. In this way a quantity of 
blossoms may be obtained from midsummer 
onwards, and it is very probable one or two 
seedlings from amongst them may be really 
meritorious ones, and good enough to be named 
and perpetuated. The miniature section 
(Violetta type) require a little more bottom-heat 
to assist seed germination.—D. B. Crank. 

Sowing annuals.— With the advent of 
April, annuals that are to be sown out-of-doors 
in the places they are to occupy through the 
summer months may soon be put in, and if a 
good and long-sustained blooming season is 
required they must have a fairly good piece of 
ground. In the matter of Mignonette, for in¬ 
stance, we are sometimes apt to think that any 
odd corner will do for it, forgetting that when 
it is sown in pots care is always taken to provide 
a firm and suitable compost. I have found a 
narrow border devoted to bush Apples, which 
is firm and of good heart, very suitable for 
Mignonette. Sown thinly and thinned to 1 foot 
each way, the seedlings quickly make strong 
plants and throw fine heads of bloom. All 
annuals pay for hard thinning; in fact, if 
crowded up together the flowering season is soon 
over. If the better-class annuals, as Asters, 
Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, &c., that 
were sown some time back in gentle warmth are 
likely to get too thick before they can be planted 
out, some may be lifted carefully and transferred 
to boxes. Annuals intended solely for cutting may 
be sown in rows on some well-prepared border, 
as thus they can be kept clean so much more 
easily than when sown broadcast. A sharp 
watch must be kept on Sweet Peas that were 
sown in the open ; they are now just about 
coming through, and will soon attract the 
attention of birds if they are not protected. 
An early mulching of half-rotten manure will 
soon be advisable for these if hot days and 
drying winds are likely to continue.—E. B. 

109.— Carnations and wire worms.— 
You will have to exercise greater care in select¬ 
ing the soil you use if you are troubled with 
wireworms, as there is no way of killing these 
without injuring the plants. You may pos¬ 
sibly catch them by placing small slices of 
Potatos just under the surface-soil in the pots, 
and searching for them every morning. A 
dressing of soot—a small tablespoonful to an 
8-inch pot—will act as a stimulant if you mix 
it with the surface-soil, but you must not think 
of using sufficient soot to destroy your enemies. 
I find that any of the concentrated manures, if 
used judiciously, increase the size of the flowers, 
but they should not be used until a good number 
of flower-buds are formed, and then the plants 
will bear them once a week, using half a table¬ 
spoonful for a 7-inch pot. It should, however, 
be understood that plants treated in this way 
require more root moisture than those that do 
not get any artificial manures.—J. C. C. 

101.— Management of lawns.— All 
lawns that are required to be kept in thorough 
order should be rolled at least once a week, and 
this is especially necaSsafy during thil spring 
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months and after such a severe winter as we 
have passed through. With regard to cutting 
the Grass—if a lawn-mower is used, it is better 
to use it as soon as the Grass shows signs of 
making new growth than to leave it until there 
is a full crop. It will be better for the turf and 
better for the machine to go over the lawn at 
once, and in May and June when the Grass 
grows fast the mower should be used three times 
in a fortnight.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT-TREES IN BLOOM. 
Of late years more attention has been paid to 
the protection of fruit-trees when in bloom ; but 
too much cover, or what may be termed undue 
coddling of the bloom, is as bad, if not worse, 
than leaving the trees alone. Fruit blossom 
this season will be later than usual, owing to 
the long protracted frost; but whether late or 
early should not be left to itself. The most 
efficient protection, as in the way of glass 
coping (as illustrated) or blinds, may not save 
the blooms if we experience such severe frosts 
as occurred last May ; but in ordinary 
seasons one may safely rely upon such an 
efficient protection as shown in the cut, and thus 
prevent choice fruits being destroyed wholesale. 
The amateur is heavily handicapped in the way 


point with such a coping is that the trees get 
rain freely when required, it being an easy 
matter to remove the boards. If this latter 
plan be adopted, it is well to use double-mesh 
fish nets in front, suspended from the front of 
the boards, and thus break winds and frost, at 
the same time not weakening the bloom. 
Those who can erect fruit cases are in a fortu¬ 
nate position, as there is then no fear of collapse; 
but, of course, cases mean work in the way of 
water, syringing, and food, and may not per¬ 
haps be termed ordinary protectors. I have 
reviously noted the importance of light for the 
owers, therefore use a thin material if the 
grower has no other means of protection. I do 
not in any case recommena thick woollen 
covers, as in dull weather they much 
weaken the bloom. I have seen the trees shed 
their flowers in shoals. Such covers as light 
scrim canvas or tiffany are quite thick 
enough, and even these are best removed early in 
the day, replacing at sunset. Double or trebled 
nets are good when hung down loosely over the 
trees, as they allow of a free circulation of air, 
so necessary to set the flowers, whereas a thicker 
covering prevents warmth getting to the trees. 
Whatever cover is used do not cover the trees to 
the bottom of the wall, as if two or three feet 
from the ground there is no danger, care being 
necessary to keep the cover clear of the trees. 
Strong Bamboo poles are of great service for 
stretching the oover or nets over, 
being strong, neat, and durable. 
With glass coping, curtains in 
front are not advisable, as if the 
coping projects 18 inches or 2 feet 
from the wall, I do not think 
covers at all necessary, as the 
bloom, if dry, will stand a severe 
frost uninjured. My remarks are 
intended for gardens fairly well 
sheltered, ana not in cola nor¬ 
thern districts. Such fruits as 
Apricots, Peaches, and Necta¬ 
rines, dessert Cherries and choice 
Pears, if covered in any way, 
should get air freely. The cover 
often answers a double purpose ; 
it keeps birds at bay, as they soon 
clear whole trees in some dis¬ 
tricts, and when close netting is 
used, it should be of good sub¬ 
stance, as, though costing more 
at first, it lasts a long time. 

_W. S. 

INSECTS ON FRUIT-TREES. 
For some years now the larvw 
of the winter and other kindred 
moths have done immense dam¬ 
age to the fruit-trees and their 
crops ; in fact, the loss caused 
thereby may in some cases be 
estimated by thousands of pounds. 
Many remedies have been re¬ 
peatedly advised, with varying 
success, but one of the principal causes of such 
remedies proving failures is not washing or 
spraying the trees early enough in the season, 
as when the caterpillars are enveloped in the 
buds or foliage, it is practically impossible for 
any insecticide, however powerful, to be of any 
service. The aim of the fruit grower should be 
to attack the pests immediately they are hatched, 
and before the tiny caterpillars can cover them¬ 
selves. I find the eggs of the winter moth and 
the mottled umber moth are now hatching out 
rapidly, the caterpillars from them being so 
small that only those with excellent eyesight 
can detect them. On the discovery of these 
enemies I at once commenced to spray all the 
fruit-trees with 1 oz. of Paris green to twenty 
gallons of water, also adding a good insecticide, 
at the rate of 2 oz. to each gallon. Where large 
quantities of fruit-trees are grown, as here, the 
expense may appear somewhat heavy to thus 
spray the trees several times during the next 
few weeks ; but there can be no question about 
the economy in the end, as the crop is saved, 
and the foliage preserved for the formation of 
another set of fruit-buds. In many orchards in 
Herefordshire and other counties it has been no 
uncommon sight to see the trees denuded of 
every leaf through neglect in washing the trees. 
The great objection to the use of Paris green is 
its deadly poisonous character ; many refuse to 
employ it for that reason, but having used it 
extensively now for a fiumber of years, no bad 
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Protecting fruit-tree with glass coping. 

of efficient protection for his fruits, as in many 
gardens it does not pay to erect a permanent 
coping ; but he may with advantage erect a 
movable one or tenant’s fixture, this being 
simple, and readily fastened to the wall by 
staples or bolts, and when not in use may be 
stored in a small space. Again, others may 
think a glass coping too costly ; but now this 
system is much better understood than formerly 
the cost is much less, and lengths of coping vary¬ 
ing from 8 feet to 15 feet or 20 feet may be placed 
together very quickly, and at a much less cost 
than when first introduced. Personally, I 

E refer the sliding glass erection, with a clip to 
old large sheets of glass and iron brackets, with 
a grooved rail to support the glass. This is 
readily fixed, and is of great assistance in raising 
early crops of vegetables and for ripening late 
fruits. It must be remembered that a wide 
projecting coping (if permanent) is most harm¬ 
ful, and after many years’ experience in every 
way, I would much rather not protect at 
all than cover the trees with an erection 
one cannot remove when not required. I 
have, to save expense, often an important point 
in many gardens, protected with boards placed 
on temporary brackets, these latter being fixed 
into stout iron staples, and with the brackets 
sloping rains are carried away free of the bloom, 
as most fruit growers know that moisture on 
the bloom or wet pollen is much more quickly 
injured by frost than when dry. Another 
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effects have resulted from its use. if handled Apply them after the fruits are set, not before, 


with ordinary care. The chief point in applying 
Faria green is to keep the water constantly 
agitated, so that the powder may be kept in 
constant suspension; unless thus kept well 
mixed the wash is too strong as the vessel 
becomes nearly empty, and the foliage and 
buds get scorched. With our thousands of 
fruit-trees, we have two engines specially made 
for keeping the above well stirred, so that the 
Paris green may be of a uniform strength 
throughout. Each engine or apparatus is fitted 
with automatic dashers in the water, fitted to 
the handles of the pumps, and which act splen¬ 
didly. It should be stated that Paris green has 
no destroying effects on aphides, as these in¬ 
sects plunge their proboscis into the cells of the 
leaves, ana thus escape the poison; for that 
reason we use another insecticide in connection 
with Paris green, so that caterpillars and 
aphides can be killed at the same time. 

Another destructive pest has entirely disap¬ 
peared from our orohards since using the oon- 
coction described—viz., the oodlin moth cater¬ 
pillar, which causes such enormous quantities of 
fruit to fall prematurely and be of no value. 
Other orchards near have lost a large propor¬ 
tion of their Apples from this enemy, while 
ours have not dropped a fruit, which, I think, 
proves conclusively that if all orchard owners 
would combine, the codlin moth could be com¬ 
pletely conquered. Those who possess only a 
small quantity of trees would find the Knapsack 
machines, that can be carried on the back, 
extremely useful for the application of insecti¬ 
cides of all descriptions. Not only are they 
useful for spraying fruit-trees, but also for 
performing the same operation on Rose-trees, 
plants, Ac. They have proved very serviceable 
to me here for work both under glass and 
outside; the price is about 35s. each. 

The Apple-blossom weevil and the Psylla 
mali are, I believe, the worst foes to contend 
against. The latter pest will be a particularly 
serious matter in many orchards, as the eggs 
are deposited in almost unlimited quantities on 
Apple-trees in every orchard that I have seen 
during the past few months. This pest seems 
to suck the very life out of the trees and is 
responsible for a great amount of the non-set¬ 
ting of Apple blooms, owing to the insects con¬ 
gregating amongst the footstalks. One of the 
worst features of the Psylla is that it is working 
destruction while the trees are in bloom, and 
insecticides applied strong enough to kill the 
Psylla would injure the lowers. Where this 
pest appears, the trees should be sprayed or 
syringed with a powerful insecticide before the 
blooms expand and immediately after the fruit 
is set, repeating the same until the pest is mas¬ 
tered or disappears, always taking care to spray 
well under the foliage—a favourite haunt of the 
insects. _ W. G. 

Treatment of Banana - trees. — 1 

should be much obliged to any of your readers 
who will advise as to treatment of Banana-trees 
when in flower? I have several trees in stove- 
house, which have thrown up fine bloojp, and 
fruit has formed well. The foliage is, however, 
so luxuriant that the flower seems unable to 
force its way through the leaves and hang 
downwards, as I believe it should. The con¬ 
sequence is that the points of the fruit are all 
blackened and moist. My gardener does not 
like removing too many of the leaves, and 
thereby making way for the fruit-spike ; and as 
the bunch is, with flower, but slightly bent 
down, and fruit pointing upwards, I do not see 
how they can properly ripen off. — W. H. Poe. 

*** To give the Musas room you must gently 
open the space where the flower-spike comes 
out. This is easily done by using both hands, 
with another person inserting a wedge of paper 
er wadding to keep the leaves pressing on the 
fruit. If not done you will soon get decayed 
pods, and the fruit will be spoilt. The work 
must be done carefully, and each leaf eased 
away from the fruit as much as possible. 

Treatment of Pear and Plum-trees 
In poor soil ( Doubtful). —You will do well to 
use cow-manure on your light soil, but as a 
mulch use a mixture of eow and horse- 
manure. We do not advise fresh manures, as 
they are too heating. Slops given after mulch¬ 
ing will do much good* but not in a putrid state. 
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and it is well to leave the mulch till then unless 
you give a dressing of decayed manure at this 
date. _ 

Vine culture (B. Armstrong). — You 
appear to have an excellent knowledge of the 
Vine, and so far have done well. As regards 
your first question, maintain the same tempera¬ 
ture for a short time longer, and then give 
5 degs. to 10 degs. more when the flowering 
begins. Up to that time lightly dew every rod 
with the syringe till the bunches show freely. 
You need not damp the pipes, hot steam being 
injurious at any time, especially to young 
tender growth. We would omit damping the 
pipes, and shut up early, disbudding at once to 
the strongest bud. This will give a good bunch. 
A Vine often shows two bunches, so remove the 
smallest as soon as it can be seen. By leaving 
shoots or bunches to the time you state you 
often weaken the Vines, and they bleed badly 
disbudded late. Syringe with tepid water, and 
even when you cease to syringe overhead, damp 
floors and walls freely. To get fruit at time 
named close early. Let your thermometer run 
up freely, say 90 degs. to 95 degs., and damp 
all parts of house—of course, keeping dry when 
in bloom, and giving air less freely. After 
blooming remove lateral growth, water with 
manure-water, and thin as early as possible. 
Avoid cold draughts at all times, giving air 
early in the day. 

Gooseberries from cuttings, dec. (En¬ 
thusiast ). —Cuttings of Gooseberries should be 
planted in February, but will grow now if kept 
moist. Select the last year’s growth, 8 inches to 
14 inches long, and remove with a knife all buds 
halfway up the shoots from the base, and plant 
in lines, the shoots being well trodden in. In 
pruning trees keep the centre thin, remove 
shoots close to the soil, also thin useless wood. 
Gooseberries can be raised from seed, which may 
be got after washing the pulp away when dead 
ripe. Store the seed in a ary place, and sow 
early in spring in a frame or pot. As regards 
your second question, there is a Duke of Albany 
Potato, a second early of American origin, a 
large grower and cropper, the seed being sold 
at about 2s. 6d. per peck. It is a good variety 
for dry soils and early use, but is now inferior to 
such improved kinds as Early Puritan, the latter 
being of better quality. 3, You should cut or 
head your tree down at once, cutting off the 
head to within a few feet of the trunk. Also 
secure grafts at once, as the stock or tree 
should be in advance of the grafts. These latter 
should be heeled in the soil to keep them until 
required for grafting in three or four weeks, 
according to the weather. The best varieties are 
King of Pippins—this always does well— 
Blenheim and Cox’s Orange. 

Fruit-trees on wall (B. Q.).—In reply 
to your questions as to varieties of Peaches ana 
Nectarines for open walls, for early Peaches you 
will find Amsden June, or Early Alexander, 
with Hale’s Early, three of the best and reliable. 
They are in season in July and early in August. 
Mid-season fruiting: Early Gross© Mignonne, 
Early Silver Violetta, Hative Noblesse, Royal 
George, and Bellegarde, these fruiting through 
August into September. The best Nectarines 
are Lord Napier (the best for general or early 
use), Rivers’ Early Orange, Humboldt, and Pine¬ 
apple, these fruiting in the order named and 
all good. Plant 15 feet to 20 feet apart accord¬ 
ing to depth of soil or height of wall. Many 
growers plant what are termed riders between— 
that is, a standard between two dwarfs, if there 
be a good wall. 15 feet is a good distance for 
fan-trained trees, and when riders are planted 
they are later on removed as the dwarfs fill up 
the spaoe. In planting Peaches omit Royal 
George if the garden is low or damp, as it 
mildews badly. 

Peach-trees dying off (IP. J. IP.).—From the 
appearance of the shoots sent the roots of the Peach- 
trees in the house appear to have got down into a bad 
subsoil, and this may partly account for the trouble; but 
there is also another reason why the branches die off, and 
that is their being tied to an unpainted galvanised-iron 
wire-trellis. Nothing can be worse than this for any fruit- 
tree. By all means have the wire painted, and then it is 
harmless. If this is done, and the roots of the trees are 
kept up near the surface in good soil better results 
should follow. The nearness to the garden of salt-work 
chimneys sending forth clouds of sulphureous fumes is, 
no doubt, very detrimental to the well-being of any 
plant. 


ORCHIDS. 

Gcelogyne criatata (Kent). — This 
Orchid is not at all difficult to grow. It has 
been in cultivation for close on sixty years, and 
it is one of the most charming Orchids we have, 
for the flowers are admirably adapted for 
decorations. They are freely borne upon a 
drooping spike, are of good size, and pure white, 
with a bright yellow stain upon the throat of 
the lip. There are several varieties, all being 
beautiful, bub none is more valuable than the 
ordinary form. In one variety, C. c. Lemoni- 
ana, the flowers are white, and similar in form 
to those of the species, but the clear yellow 
stain in this kind is changed to a clear citron 
shade. Others, such as the Trentham variety, 
Chatsworth variety, Ac., are much like the 
species, but have larger flowers and of better 
substance; whilst that named C. o. alba, 
or as it is sometimes called, C. o. hololeuoa, 
is one of the purest white Orchids known, 
being entirely without colour. Cwlogyne 
cristate may be either grown in a pan, 
pot, or in a basket, but in either case the 
drainage must be well seen to, and a compost 
used consisting of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. When it is found necessary to repot the 
plants do this early in the spring, but not 
annually unless required, for I have often found 
that this species is shy blooming for the next 
and possibly the second year after division. 
During the summer months give a plentiful 
supply of water ; in faot, at no time should they 
be allowed to become dry at the roots. When 
the growths are completed better results will be 
obtained if the plants are removed to a slightly 
warmer atmosphere if possible. Whilst in 
bloom care should be taken not to allow the 
blossoms to get sprinkled with water, for this 
will cause them to quickly fade.—M. B. 


107.— Roses and Tomatos.—I do not see 
how you can grow these in the same house, and 
both of them with their roots in beds of soil. I 
do not mean to say that they will not thrive 
together in the same house if the roots of each 
are in a separate border, and both have their 
share of the light from the roof. You speak of 
having two beds, but you do not say how they 
are to be arranged. In a width of 8 feet I do 
not see that more than one is wanted, and that 
should be along the front, and then both subjects 
f»An be planted in the same bed—that is to say, 
one half of the house with Roses and the other 
with Tomatos. Arranged in this way, both will 
get a full share of light. By growing the Roses 
in pots, and turning them out in the open during 
the summer, you may devote the whole house 
to Tomatos, only you will not get so many late 
Roses. If you can get a good, loamy soil, you 
do not want any manure with it; but if the 
soil is not very good, a fourth part of short, 
rotten manure may be used for the Roses. Four 
good Roses for training on the roof would be 
Marshal Niel, General Jacqueminot, Climbing 
Niphetos, and L’Id&d. At one end you may 
have a dwarf bush or two of Adam.—J. C. C. 

Destroying slugs and snails (E. 

Broadjidd).— You certainly appear to have need 
for strong measures in your garden, despite the 
frost, which should have destroyed a large 
quantity of the pests. We would advise the 
use of finely broken fresh gas-lime in all places 
where it can be placed, and if you can, bv fre¬ 
quently stirring your surface soil you will dis¬ 
lodge them. Have you Box-edges in the garden, 
as these are favourite resting-places? If so, 
dress the soil close to Box, with fresh soot and a 
small portion of lime. If you have large clumps 
of plants, dress underneath with fresh soot, and 
to effectually get rid of the pests dress the land 
before digging with gas-lime, soot, and burnt 
garden refuse, using such foods as fish-manure, 
guano, or other fertiliser in preference to animal 
manures. You will do more good by dressing the 
land before planting than afterwards. If you 
use petroleum and hot water it can only be 
applied to crevices near a walL We do not 
advise it. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plant*, with a chapter on 
Hu Garden of British Wild Flown." Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* from drawings bu Alfred Parsons, reoisedaad 
enlarged Demy 8 vo. Unen boards, price IS*. ; well bound in 
half morocco IB*. Through all booksellers. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Summer - flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —A large batch o! Mme. Desgrange 
that was struck and potted on for pot work will 
not now be required, and a place will have to 
be found for them in the flower garden. This 
is not easily found, as there are a flatness and 
formality about this Chrysanthemum that 
render it objectionable for some sites and diffi¬ 
cult to relieve in others. It is often used 
associated with one or two of the earlier- 
flowering Starworts, but although a fine mass 
of colour is obtained, the effect is not altogether 
pleasing. It is seen to advantage on sloping 
t>anks between clumps of hardy Fuchsias, or, 
failing these, bold groups of some good Scarlet 
Cactus Dahlia ; but if no sloping bank is avail¬ 
able, and it must be planted on the flat, I do 
not know anything more suitable to associate 
with it than the Fink Japanese Anemone—a 
pre-eminently light and graceful plant. In this 
same matter of striving after tasteful arrange¬ 
ments in the flower garden, how much vet 
remains to be done. I was called in the other 
day to admire a new arrangement in a cottage 
flower garden, and found in lieu of two old- 
fashioned borders a space some 8 yards square, 
mapped out in little circles and half-circles, Ac., 
with great regularity, tiny ash paths intervening, 
and the beds themselves edged with glass bottles. 
To effect this arrangement, the owner had rooted 
out among other things fine clumps of Japanese 
Anemones, Lavender, and Rosemary bushes, 
Scarlet Lilies, and Lychnis. I could not 
honestly congratulate him on the result of his 
labours.—E. B. 

Chrysanthemum Owen's Crimson. 

—By the introduction of this variety exhibitors 
of the incurved section may secure for them- 
selvesoneof the most useful kinds distributed this 
spring. When submitted to the floral committee 
of the N.C.S. on November 21st last, a first- 
class certificate was granted to the raiser for it. 
The colour may be best described as Indian-red, 
the inside of the petals being of a mahogany 
shade. In form it is of the true incurved type 
of flower, with long and broad florets. If a 
crown bud is secured, a fine, full bloom must 
result. As an exhibition variety it will be in 
great demand, and for colour and size, too, it 
will be very effective.—D. B. Crane. 

Chrysanthemum Violet Rose. —When 
cultivated for the production of large blooms, 
the proper form of petals then is incurved ; but 
when grown to give a quantity of late flowers 
the petals are reflexed, which quite alter its 
character. For this latter purpose it is an 
excellent variety to grow, as it furnishes really 
nice flowers up to the middle or end of February. 
The colour is a deep rose. The latest blooms 
are flushed with deeper hue.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Bynaford White. — Al¬ 
though white flowering varieties of the Japanese section 
are pretty plentiful at the present time there appears to be 
ample room for this reflexed petalled sort. The freedom with 
which its flowers are produced, coupled with the purity of 
its blossoms, richly entitle it to extended notice, with a 
view to its being cultivated m ich more, largely in the 
future.—E. M. 


FLOWER 8HOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. — A 
largely attended meeting of the committee was 
held at Anderton’a Hotel, Fleet-street, London, 
E.C., on Monday evening, the 11th inst., 
Mr. T. W. Sanders occupied the chair. After 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
confirmed, Mr. C. H. Payne proposed, and Mr. 
Geo. Stevens seconded, “ That in consideration of 
the great services rendered to the Society for so 
many years by Mr. R. Ballantine, late chairman 
of oommittee (who retired from that position 
at the recent annual meeting), a testimonial be 
prepared as a mark of their esteem, and that 
the same be suitably engraved on vellum.” This 
was put to the meeting and carried with 
acclamation. The schedule sub-committee 
reported upon the consideration of special 
prizes, which was confirmed. The secretary 
reported that there were now upon the books of 
the society, 734 members, and 114 affiliated 
societies. The oommittee arranged to meet on 
the following dates during the present year : 
August 26th, September 30th, October 28th, 
November, 18th, December 9th, and Janu¬ 
ary 20th, 1896. 

Digitized by 


tures were arranged as follows: Wednesdays, 
September 3rd and 25th, October 8th, 23rd, and 
30th, Monday, November 11th, Wednesdays, 
November 20th and 27th, and December 3rd and 
11th. > The election of the floral committee, six 
of whom retire annually—all those retiring this 
year being eligible for re-election—was next 
proceeded with. For the six vacancies eleven 
nominations were received, the votes recorded 
being as follows : Mr. W. H. Lees, 29 ; Mr. 
C. E. Shea, 28 ; Mr. J. Wright, 25; Mr. D. B. 
Crane, 23 ; Mr. J. W. Moorman, 22 ; Mr. G. J. 
Addison, 18 ; the foregoing six gentlemen were 
declared duly elected. For the chairmanship 
of the floral committee Mr. Geo. Gordon was 
unanimously elected. The catalogue revision 
oommittee were selected as under: Mr. C. 
Harman Payne, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. D.' B. 
Crane, Mr. W. H. Lees, and Mr. A. Taylor. 
A silver medal was voted Mons. 0. de Menle- 
naere for a work he has prepared, entitled 
“ Supplement k la Liste Descriptive dea Chry- 
santhemes D*Hiver,” published in connection 
with the Societe Royal d’Agriculture et de 
Botanique de Gaud. The same gentleman was 
recommended the distinction of Honorary Fellow 
for his contribution to Chrysanthemum litera¬ 
ture, and the like distinction was accorded Mr. 
C. Harman Payne for his servioes in the same 
direction. 

Stirling Horticultural.— The annual show 
of this society will take place at the New Public 
Hall, Albert-place, Stirling, on Sept. 5th and 
6th. The exhibition will comprise plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, bees, and honey. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardknino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oi 
Gardkslno, 37, Southampton-street, Coventgarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardbninq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

A-na wers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, loiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkhino 
i should mention the number in which they appeared. 

150. —Masdevfklllas.—Can you give me the names of 
about twenty large and showy Masdevallias, and say what 
is the best time of the year to obtain them as freshly- 
imported plants, and the approximate cost?—J. H. Cxlis. 

151. — White Lily diseased.— Will you kindly tell 
me of a cure for tnis disease, which attacks Lilium candi- 
dum, almost entirely destroying the foliage and crippling 
the blooms ? It appears to strike the plant at the ground 
and travel upwards. Just as the first flowers are opening.— 
Isaac Housk. 

152. —Best twelve annuals.— I would be obliged 
by your kindly informing me of the name of the twelve 
best hardy annuals suitable for outside growth in 6-inch 
pots, and to be in flower about first week of August ? 
Also, what soil should be used, and if artificial manures 
would be advisable to use ?—Amateur. 

153. —Culture of Cacti.— I shall be glad of a little 
advice on the culture of Cacti ? The varieties I have at 
present are Phyllocactus Ackermanni, P. formosus, and 
P. Jenkinsoni. I kept them dry all winter in the conser¬ 
vatory, and wish to know whether they require to be 
repotted every year, and if so, what is the right soil for 
them?— Heron. 

154. —Training “ Geraniums.” — I have two 
** Geranium " plants, which I wish to train as one sees them 
at flower shows. Would you kindly assist me, as I am 
only a novice? I have a greenhouse, the plants being in 
8-inch pots, and grown about 18 inches high, with about 
fifteen branches each. Kindly inform me how to proceed 
with the training, as I am anxious to make good plants of 
them for exhibition?—No vies. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

155.— Uneven Box-edging (M. II .)—it is too late 
to re-plant the Box-edging now, so it would be better to 
trim for this season when all danger from fros* has passed 
away; and next season, in February, dig up the Box, 
and pull it into small pieces, each one having a few 
fibrous roots attached to it. All strong roots should be 
shortened, as also should the tope. Put a UtUe good soil 
to the roots at planting time. 



156. —Date Palma from seed (D. c.).— Sow the 
seeds now in light, well-aanded soil; burying them about 
half-an-inch in depth, and keep them moist until they 
germinate, which they will soon do if they are placed in a 
warm house. 

157. —Protection of Paaoh-blossoms from 
frost (S. B .).—A good and cheap protecting material for 
this purpose is old tanned fish netting, which can be 
stretched in two thicknesses on poles placed in a sloping 
direction against the wall. 

158. —Oalla flowers spotted (T. F. C.).— The only 
reason we can give for the Calla flowers being as those 
sent, is that you have used either too much water, or 
maintained too moist an atmosphere. The spathea should 
be kept as dry as possible. 

159. —Plumbago capensis (L).— This beautiful 
old greenhouse climber will do equally as well in a pot 
and trained to a trellis as if planted out in a border and 
nailed to the back wall of the greenhouse. It can be 
grown and flowered well in comparatively small pots. 

100.— Diseased Carnations (T. F. C .).—The leaves 
of the Carnations sent are affected with spot. The only 
way is to remove those affected, as there is no other 
remedy, and, no doubt, especially at this season, new 
growth will commence, which will soon make headway. 

161. —Nasturtiums for trellis ( Doubtful x— 
Yes, you may plant the kind named, and it will prove of 
much interest aDd beauty. A very good kind also for the 
purpose is the Canary Creeper (Tropaolnm canariense), 
which has light-green leafage, and an abundance of yellow 
flowers. 

162. —Hyacinths after blooming (A. M.y- 
Hyacinths that have flowered in glasses are nearly worth¬ 
less. It is possible to renew their vigour partially by 
planting them out in rich, loamy soil, with all their roots 
attached. Plant out at once, and take up again in 
October. 


163 — Planting Pinks and Carnations (J. F.). 
—Rooted pipings of these can be planted out now, and a 
well-tilled and drained loamy soil will grow them well. 
Before planting, it would be well to thoroughly examine 
the soil for wireworms, and, if any are seen, they should be 
promptly destroyed. 

164 .—Propagating Privet and Thorn s {Novice). 
—Privet strikes freely from cuttings put in in an open 
border of sandy soil in October, and also from seed*, which 
can be sown when ripe ; Thorns from seed sown in spring 
in ordinary garden soil. Choice kinds of these are usually 
budded or grafted on the common White Thorn. 

165. — Syringing Grapes (U. P. M .).—No doubt 
that syringing with hard lime-water was the cause . in this 
instance of the Grapes losing their bloom and becoming 
marked. Many good Grape-growers syringe their Vines 
freely, but they would not do so with hard water. For 
such a purpose quite clean, warm, Boft water only should 
be used. 

166. — Treatment of Begonia-cuttings (E. S. ). 
—Rooted cuttings of these should now be potted on singly 
in 60-sized pots, which should be well drained. A good 
compost for them would be a mixture of equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat, a little leaf-mould, and some sharp 
silver-sand. They will do best in a light and comfortably 
warm house. 

167. — Marechal Niel Rose (J/.).-lt would be 
better to plant the Rose in question out in the greenhouse, 
In a border of good, rather stiff, loamy soil, in which has 
been mixed a little half-decayed stable-manure. In a 
general sense the autumn (October and November) is the 
best planting time ; but, os the plant In question is in a 
tub, it might, if carefully done, be planted now. 

168 — Rosa-buds and leaves falling off (J. K). 
—The cause of buds and leaves falling off the Rose in the 
greenhouse is apparently from an escape of sulphurous 
fumes from the flue-Joints, which should be repaired forth¬ 
with. Much mischief is often done in this way, which is 
charged to other causes. And also another cause may be 
that the roots of the Rose have been allowed to become 
over-dry. 

160.— A greenhouse flue (J.).—k flue to heat a 
small greenhouse, constructed with 2-inch glazed drain¬ 
pipes, should answer fairly well, provided the joints of the 
pipes are made perfectly sound, so that no sulphurous 
fumes can escape from them, and they should be laid so os 
to have a gradual rise from the furnace to the chimney. 
A small portion of the flue near the furnace should be 
constructed of fire-bricks. 

170. — Bowing Beetroot {Amateur).— This vege¬ 
table should be sown in a piece of good, open, well-trenched 
ground, fully exposed to the sun. It never grows well 
under the shade of fruit-trees, a position often given to it. 
Now will be a very good time to sow. When the plants are 
thinned out and fairly well established, a sprinkling of 
guano or superphosphate, applied between the roots, will 
be found a very beneficial stimulant. 

171. — Shadlnga conservatory ( B. L.\ —A simple 
method of shading a conservatory, where canvas blinds 
cannot be used, is as follows : Mix boiling butter-milk and 
whiting together till it becomes like paint, and then apply 
it to the glass in a wavy manner with a common paint¬ 
brush. It would probably be best put on inside the bouse, 
where there is not much syringing to be done ; it is apt to 
get washed off by rain when applied outside. 

172. — Clubbing of Black Currants (J. E. Bing¬ 
ham).— Next season (October) we would advise you to lift 
your plants, trench or double dig the land, and well cover 
with gas-lime, plan ting new or clean trees early in the 
year, and in well-manured soil. By using gas-lime we 
have killed the grub, but if used in quantity it is well to 
rest the soil for a time, and when digging in thoroughly 
mix the lime with the soil, spreading on the surface benore 
digging in. 

173. — Arallas (G. L. S.).— The Aralia-plant, by which 
we presume you mean Aralla Sieboldi, wants a loamy, 
well-drained soil. Five-inch pots are best for the purpose, 
and in the bottom of each put a few crocks for drainage. 
Pot firmly, and give water very carefully after potting ; 
otherwise, the roots will rot. With increased vigour, more 
water may be given. It is better to buy a plant than 

m gate one’s-self. The Aralla, by reason of its thick, 

try, dust-resisting foliage, is excellent for a window 

ormooi. original from 
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174 -Bads on Vines banting (Young Scotch- 
mank-Tne Vine* are kept at the right temperature, and 
it it usual for the bude on the young wood to break f ret, 
being the strongest To get the Vines to break well on 
the 3d portion, bend the upper or newer wood, ae this 
will cause more sap to flow in the older portion, as now it 
runs more freely to the new wood. Synnge the old wood 
freely, and check by stopping any gross shoots made at 
the terminal or new wood. 

175 -Tomato growing (G.W.).- We cannot teU 
from the meagre description vou give what is really the 
matter with the plants, but no doubt you have o verwatered 
them, and the seedlings have what gardeners all. damped 
ol! "—that is, rotted. Tomatos want plenty of air, a good, 
loamy soiled well hardened off before planting out in 
early June. When large enough to handle, pot on the 
seedlings singly Into 3-inch pots, and from these to 5-inch. 
You win And many recent notes on their culture. 

rvft -Rnimas failing (JV.).—This will occur now 
and then fi spite of the greatest care. As a rule, it tfisee 
from want of sufficient moisture in the atmosphere, at the 
root of the plants, or both. These plants are best kept 
standing in saucers of water almost.constantly when in full 
nowth and coming into bloom, and they should be freely 
Syringed overhead in bright weather also. As they are 
Sided it cannot be the effect of a too powerful sun, and 
we presume the atmosphere of the house is sweet and 
whole 


177 —Ham Green Tomato for open air (G. C.> 
—The Tomato-plants will do well plunged in pots, as you 
intend especially if against a wall; but such plants will 
vennire more water, al ro food. When freely exposed they 
SI be fairlv well exhausted by the time namecHseutem- 
ber) if they 'crop well. But by training in new woodduring 
the summer, and feeding, they will be furnished with 
STeen fruits, whioh will finish off housed at time named. 
Staget fruit in late autumn sow late, as you suggest, and 
house in September. 

md set out at once in good deep soil. . It does best hi a 
i as a back-i 


(Z.J. 

nther shaded position as a back-row plant in the flower- 
border. This is also an admirable pot-plant for coneer 

vmtory det»r»tlon In the Uterommer month,. - - 


For that 


purpose good plants of it should be potted up m the 
ESbSSn, and be wintered in cold frames. It is important 
to row occasional batches of seed, to keep up a supply of 


to row occasional batches of 
vigorous young plants. 

179. -Treatment of 
(Magpie), —The plants 


India • rubber • plant 

imnume , — jl« d __ have sustained a chill while in 

the Sid greenhouse, and ff so^they would not show the 
effects at onos, but later on. When removed they should 
have been brought into a warm room, not a cold one, 
giving water (tepid) when really required, and sponging 
She laves gently and frequently with luke-warm water. 
tt.TpuI.tS! like ne.rly.il otbery, do not >»««•*. but . 
moderate quantity will do them less harm (if kept clean 
and healthy) than a very low temperature. 

180 -Seedling Vines (Bupkr).-It is entirely a 
matter of ohance whether the seedling Vine turns out 
worth growing or not If ae strong as you eay, It ought 
to oommence bearing in the course of another year or two, 
and then you can Judge for yourself. The Orange-tree 
should be grafted with a scion from an old fruiting plant 
The Date Palm will make a handsome plant if shifted 
annually into a pot about 2 inohee larger than the last, 
using a good mixture of loam, peat, Mid sand ; but It will 
be many year* before fruit can be looked for. 

181. - As phalts for garden paths (Hexham 

onian).- The following will make a good “dcb'ap garden 
path : Take four bushels of very dry Hmerubbrii, such as 
b to be had from the pulling of old buildings, and 

two bushels of ashes. Both should be sifted fine, and all 
must be drv, and the day bright Place on a dry spot, 
make a hole in the centre of the heap, and pour in as much 
boiling coal tar ae will make it into mortar. Then spread 
it 8 Inches thick over the prepared surface as far as it will 
go. Sprinkle eome dry sand or Derbyshire spar ovsr it, 
and roll down firmly. 

182 . —Making and planting an Aap&ragun 

bod (Princess Asparagus does not require an «pen- 
Svelv-made bed. It will grow well In almost any fairly- 
good soil, which should be deeply dug and well manured 
previously with decayed stable-manure. Now would be a 
good time to plant, selecting good strong yearling plants 
forth® purpose. They may be planted in beds of two or 
three rows each, or in single linee; in either case * distance 
of about 2 feet from plant to plant should be allowed. 
Very fine Asparagus can be obtained from isolated plants 
dotted about a border or border*. 

183 . —Oalture of Daphnes (G. L S.).-D* P hnes 
require a greenhouse, and not muob heat, in fact, after 
they have made a free growth in the spring, Jth*y do 
well plunged in ashes or fibre In the open if sheltered, 
or in cold frames with the light* removed at night. As to 
watering each day, much depends if the plants are dry, for 
If you examine the soil or Up the side of pot one oani tell 
if the roil be dry. Watering every day is out of question ; 
it all depends upon culture or house. Take cuttings a few 
inches long, insert in sandy soil, such as peat and and, and 
plnA» under a glass shade for a time, and give little water, 

184. —Black Hamburgh Vino not breaking 
(Regular Reader, Worcestery-Vi e fear your Vines have 
been injured by eh* frost splitting the canes where exposed. 
They should have broken before this, and to help them 
minge freely. Also oover the outside border with some 
warm Utter to give the roots a start Keep the house 
wanner, 56 deg* to 80 degs., and In a short time you will 
roon see if they are starting Into growth. If not. It will be 
well to replant this spring and thus save a season. The 
Vines, with outside heat in the way of manure, will soon 
move if alive. You should know their condition by the 
middle of April. 

185 —Cinerarias after flowering (F. A. M.).— 
V Any Cineraria that is of extra good quality can be easily 
kept true and perpetuated by propagating from the root- 
ahoots that will be sent up, if, when the plant has finished 
flowering, the bloom-stalk is cut down to within a couple 
of inches of the soil. After this operation is done, place 
the plant In a oool and shady position, and keep the so 1 
around the roots moderately moist, and young shoots will 
soon appear. When these have made two or ihree leaves 
take thro off, with a litie of ^be,pld ^t^tjachfd, and 


pot them in light roil. They should be kept close and 
shaded for a while. 

186.— Asalea failing [A. J.y— The most probable 
cause of the failure in question is that the plant, being 

S t-bound, the ball of earth around the roots has become 
y in the centre. This often happens with plants potted 
in peaty roil, unless great care is taktn to give enough 
water every time it is appUed to thoroughly wet the whole 
mass of soil. Nothing is so detrimental to plants of all 
kinds as giving driblets of water to the roots. Examine 
the roots of tbe plant in question, and, if lound too dry, 
pierce the ball of earth in a few places with a sharp- 
pointed piece of iron, and then place it in a tub of water 
For a time until the whole of it is moistened thoroughly. 

187.— Unhealthy M&reohal Nlel Boses 

(R. H. Q .).—From the appearanoe of the flowers sent tbe 

£ ant la evidently infested with green-fly. Fumigate the 
>uee lightly and frequently with Tobacco, and then 
syringe freely with warm, soft-soapy water to thoroughly 
cleans* the leaves and branches. Also examine the roil of 
the border, which is probably over-dry. If this is so, 
give it a good soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure-water. 
Do not keep tbe temperature of the house too high, and 
ventilate only at the top, to avoid cold draughts of air, 
whioh are almost sure to produce mildew. Hints a* to 
priming & nd management are constantly given in Gardkn- 

Did. 

188 — Uses of fresh stable-manors (R.|.-Th* 
m eg to whioh this can be put in a garden are various. 
Amongst them are, first and foremost. It can be used in 
bulk with tree-leaves and other material to form a hot-bed, 
and this, when done with at the end of the season, can be 
wheeled on to the ground, and makes a most valuable 
manure lor digging in. Again, the strawy portion of it 
can be shaken away from the droppings, and can be used, 
when dry, to put on the surface of Strawberry-bed* to 
keep the fruit dean. The droppings shaken out can be 
used to make material for a Mushroom-bed, or to tie up 
in a bag and steep in water for liquid-manure. If not 
too long and strawy, the manure in question makes a 
most admirable mulching for the roots of Boses and fruit- 
trees. 

189.— Removing Rhododendrons-— When is the 
time to remove vounar plants from old ones for planting 7 
Also, when will they bloom after removal ?-G. 0 
♦ * Now is a good time to remove Rhododendrons from 
old plants, but to be successful, get plenty of roots and a 
good ball of soil. Give ample supplies of water, and plant 
n good soU. If the. season is dry water f reely. 

190 .— Daffodils from seed.— Will Daffodils come 
true from seed if care be taken to prevent crossing, and 
when should seed be sown ?— Irishman. 

*** Daffodils vary greatly from seed, whatever care be 
taken. From three to five or six years elapse before the 
seedlings flower. Sow the seed as soon as ripe m 
thoroughly well-drained shallow pans of light soil and 
place in a cold frame. 

191 .— Hot-water pipes and frost.— Having had 
my greenhouse pipes split with frost, is there any way I can 
repair them with cement or white lead, or anything of 
that sort, without going to the expense of new one*? k 
reply in Gardening Illdstratid will oblige.— Hexham. 

%* No ; there is no satisfactory way of repairing cast 
iron pipes thus affected. You must replace all the split 
lengths by new ones. 

192. —Liquid-manure for Tomatos.—] 
that you use liquid-manure for growing Tomato*. Would 
you kindly let ire know how it is made ?—G. W. 

*»* Liquid-manure is the draining of cow-yards or 
stables, and to make it collect cow-dung or horse-droppings, 
place in a barrel or tank, and cover with water for a short 
time. By this means you get the manure in a liquid form 
Such manure as guano, or other fertilisers, may be had 
in a liquid state by allowing water to extract the strength 
from the manure. Such manure a* fowl*, sheep, or other 
- -*■— '-—- J -- termed liquid-m 


seedling Apple stocks, and, again, they are grown on their 
own roots. To obtain plants from cuttings is a slow pro¬ 
cess, and not much practised ; but now is a good time to 
propagate in this way. 

197.— Flowers for bank.— In my garden is a steep 
Grass bank, clothed with shrubs, and which is very hard to 
keep tidy. Will someone kindly tell me of a low-growing 
planter plants I can keep there instead of Grass? Not 
Periwinkles, and not Rotes: but something which will 
make a carpet of verdure, with flowers brightening it for 
as long a season as possible, and not needing much labour 
after being once started. Full directions will greatly 
oblige—A. Z. 

, You cannot do better than peg down plenty of the 
Emerald Gem Ivy, whioh would make a charming carpet. 
For flowers, plant plenty of bulbs, too, as Snowdrops , 
Crocuses, Sciilas, Daffodils, Autumn Crocus, and such¬ 
like, which would be full of charm, rising above the base 
of verdure. 



198. — Virginian Creepers —I have some plants of 
this creeper uiat I want to move within the next month on 
acoount of leaving tbe house I am at present in. They 
were planted two years ago, and have grown from nine to 
twelve feet high. 8hall I out them down, or leave them 
as long ae may be convenient to carry them? Let me know 
if this will put them back too much ? The place I am 
moving to will be much milder.— Maopi*. 

*,* The plants may safely be cut back to a moderate 
extent, and, indeed, after the severe weather we have had 
there are sure to be some dead or unsound points that 
should be removed in any case. The common Virginian 
Creeper is a very vigorous subject, and will stand a lot 
of ill-usage unharmed. 

199. — Growing Mimnlos from saed.— I should 
he glad of some hints on growing Mimulus from seed to 
flower this year. I have oofcl frames.— S. Norman. 

»* These pretty plants are of very easy culture. The 
seed should be sown as early as possible—in February or 
March—in a gentle heat, using a well-drained pan and 
light sandy soil. When in the rough leaf, prick offsingly 
into boxes, and when strong enough pot singly. Always 
use free drainage, light rich soil, and give plenty of water. 
All the plants wilt dower this summer. Without any 
artificial heat it will not be wise to sow before April; but 
the earlier the plants ore started the better. 


animals, when liquid, also soot, is 

193 . -Forcing Asalea Mollis.-Klndly say the 
best thing to do with A. Mollis that has been forced, and 
will it be suitable to force again ?—Krnt. 

* * After forcing you should give the plants warm 
treatment for a time. Grow in a temperature of 60 degs., 
and syringe twice daily, watering with weak liquid- 
manure occasionally, and Anally hardening off. Place 
in the open in May, when the plants should be plunged in 
the pots over the rims or planted out on a south border. 
Keep them well supplied with water and liquid-manure. 
Given this treatment they will form plenty of flower-buds, 
and force readily next year. 

194. —Manure-water.—I have a lank which catches 
ail tbe drainings of the stable manure-pit. Would it be 
beneficial to Vines and Peaches indoors? When and how 
fhail i use it, and whether diluted or not?-SMiLAX. 

*** You can make good use of the liquid-manure for 
Vine* and Peaches. Use it weak at first—that is, with 
water—and stronger as growth increases. It is useful for 
forced fruits in a tepid state, and keep clear of pipes or 
foliage. Give air when using in quantity if the 
weather be hot; and you may when forcing ceases make 
good use of it for trees in the open. 

195 . —Potting up Hydrangea panloalata 
gra ndifl ora.— I have six plants growing outsids in the 
open ground, whioh I want to put into two pots, three in 
s ftcb Should I pot them now, and in what sixe of pots, 
and how far down the old wood should they be pruned ?— 
Tiohuabruach. 

* # * Pot your plants at once ; but as regards size of pot, 
you must be guided by the size of the plants. Give the 
roots a clear space for soil at the side qf pot, and use good 
soil, with a small portion of manure or bone-meal. Prune 
at once, leaving three or four eyes from the old wood. 
During growth water freely and feed the plants. They 
require much moisture when large. 

196. —Stocks for fruit-treeB.—What are the stocks 
that bush Apples and standard Apple-trees are grafted and 
budded on ? Would the cuttings of last year's growth 
strike root if inserted now ?—Amateur. 

* * Bush Apples, or fruits required to be grown in 
limited area. are grafted or budded on the Paradise stock, 
the standard trees mostly on the Crab ; but some graft — 


TO OORRHBPONDHMTfl. 

W* should be glad if readers would remember Chef we 
ie not answer queries by post, end that ws cannot under- 
taks to f o rw ard letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
ike/t do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. E. F.—Out away all the dead portions of the creeper 

that is all that one need do.- G. D. S .—The grubs which 

you enclose are tbe grubs of a fly, but not thoee of the 
Celery-fly, which would not live in manure. Celery-fly 
does not lay its eggs till tbe end of April or May, and 
those grubs which are not hatched until the month of 
November bury themselves in the ground and become 
chrysalids, passing the winter in that condition. We do not 
imagine they will injure the Onions, as they are probably 
a species which lives in manure or decaying vegetable sub¬ 
stances. You would find it almost impossible to destroy 
those which are in the ground where you have sown 
Onions, as any insecticide which would kill them would 
kill your young Onions. Those which are in manure 
which has not yet been used on the land might be de¬ 
stroyed by fresh lime or by gas-lime. Holyrood.— The 

Horticultural College at Swanley, Kent, is tbe chief 
institution of tbe kind you inquire about; but there are 
such places as the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardena, 
Obiswiok, and the Royal Gardens, Kew, where young men 
are entered. By kindred institutions ws presume you 
mean agricultural. Of these there are the Aspatla Agri¬ 
cultural College, near Carlisle, Cirencester Royal Agricul¬ 
tural College, and Down ton ; but, of course, these are 
all more than 25 miles distant from London. Tbe horti¬ 
cultural ones are within a few milee of the metropolis. 

- Newbury —U the plants are fairly strong, the (act 

they are bearing a burden of flowers will not hurt them: 
but there le no.need to let them remain on too long, and 
certainly out them if the plants are weakly. Or course, 
flower-bearing is a strain upon a plant, whether an Orchid 
or a '’Geranium."—— G. D., Dunstable.— The prioe of the 

book you write about is one ehllling.- Sunny side.—No 

violent manure such as you describe should be used on 
the flower-beds. A good dressing of well-decayed horse- 
manure will be of aasistanoe, but this would have been 
better applied last autumn. Rhubarb requires no manure 

now, but in the winter a dressing may be given.- S. V. 

Coots .—We cannot discover the address of tbe firm you 

write about.- Anxious .— 1 The plant has evidently been 

allowed to get thoroughly dry at the root. It would not have 
resulted from overflowering. Possibly you will find that 
either the drainage has got out of order, or the ball of the 

soil, although apparently moist, is dry tbe lower half.- 

G. W.— Messrs. Veitoh and Sons, Ooombe Wood Nurseries. 

Kingston HU1, 8urrey.- D. J. M.— “ Orchids and their 

Management," Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W. 0., will suit 

you.- Mr. W. Bolding .—Apply to Messrs. Oannell and 

Sons, Swanley, Kent.- Mushroom .—It is evident that 

you will get no Mushroomsfrom your beds. Either they 
were wrongly made, or the spawn was bad. Tbe only 
way will be to make new beds—in fact, begin again with 

fresh beds and fresh spawn.- Kent.- We have inserted 

a note about tbe Cmlogyne.- Gardener .—If the Mic as 

ment is too high, your remedy is to apply for a reduction. 
You should compare It, if possible, with the assessments 
of similar property In the neighbourhood, and make up as 

good a case as possible.- Cautious .—We would strongly 

advise you not to embark in tbe enterprise. It is tempt¬ 
ing, but you have a far too small capital, as you would 
have to wait some time for any return. Wait until you 
have a larger capital to start with. It is always better 
under such circumstances to stick to a certainty than 
embark in .«thing that may eat up what fewpounds von 
have stored up.- A Subscriber.— The Pelargonium 

E lants are evidently in a thoroughly bad condition. They 
ave either been frosted or kept too wet, the last- 
mentioned being the more likely cause. We should turn 
the plants out of their pots, repot in the same size, using 
dean pots and a good loamy soil. Give water very 
cautiously lor a time until the root* get established.- 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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E L.— Many things may be struck from cuttings now. as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., but we do not know the class 
of plants you desire. If you send us a list we will help 

vou.- J. Richards.— You can get the book at Sampson, 

Low, and Co., Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.O. It is by Mr. 

D. McDonald.- J. W. t Bristol.— The trees may succeed, 

hut not very likely in common mould. Have you drained 
the tube well? Roses require a good loamy soil, mixed 
with plenty of well decayed manure. Firstly, encourage 
growth by frequent syringing, but on no account keep tne 
••oil too wet, and be careful to eradicate green-fly by 
constant syringing of clean water. If this is done before 
the pest appears it will be kept at bay. Try any good 

nursery for the manure named.- Ashman.— Plant in 

July, putting the bulbs about 6 inches deep. 

Replies next week.— Several replies are left over 
this week , but will appear in our next issue. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•** Any communications respecting plant* or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of OARonmo Iu.ua 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

G. B. IF.—Iris flmbriata.- E. G.— The yellow flower is 

Celsia arcturus ; the leaf we do not recognise. Please send 

flowers.- J. P. M.—\, Broseia verrucosa; 2, Lycaste 

Harrisoniee, formally grouped with the Maxillarias.- 

A. E. P.— The name of the flower sent is Alonsoa incisi- 
folia. Seed may be sown in gentle heat in the green¬ 
house at this season. Use a sandy loam for soil, and when 
the seedlings are of sufficient size, pot them on into larger 
pots. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Onion soup. —Three pints of milk in which 
six good-sized Onions have been boiled will 
make a delicious soup, seasoned to taste with 
butter, salt, and pepper, thickened, if desired, 
with a tablespoonful of cornflower made smooth 
in cold milk. Onions are much nicer boiled in 
milk than in water. 

Fruit-cake. —Volks of 6 eggs, 6oz. of butter, 
or butter and lard, a pint and a half of flour 
measured after it is sifted, a teaspoonful and a 
half of baking-powder, half a level teaspoonful 
of ground Cloves, a whole one of Cinnamon, half 
a Nutmeg, half a pint of sugar, and 1 of 
Currants, 1 of raisins, 3 gills of milk. Mix, 
adding the spices to the eggs, butter, and sugar 
before the flour, Ac. Have the fruit well dried, 
and quite warm, stir it to the batter, and bake 
in a good oven an hour and a half ; the last half- 
hour is to “ soak ” the cake ; the oven, therefore, 
should be cooled so that there may be no danger 
of burning. 

QUERY. 

200.— Preserving French Beans.-I preserved a 
quantity of French Beans in salt last summer, and 
although they look and are perfectly fresh they will not 
cook. Can anyone tell me what is wrong with them, or 
how to cook them ?— Brans. 


BEES. 

Commencing Bee-keeping ( W.M.).— 

Your locality is very suitable for Bee-keeping, 
for being so near the moors you will stand every 
chance of obtaining both an early and late honey 
harvest. You are to be congratulated upon 
being so well placed, and should certainly make 
a start in Boe-keepin^. Under good manage¬ 
ment you will find it a most interesting as well 
as profitable occupation. The best hive is the 
modern bar-frame, but you would probably, in 
making a beginning, obtain your Bees in straw 
skeps. The swarms from these stocks you 
could put into bar-frame hives if you are wish- 
ing to go in for modern improved Bee-keeping. 
It would be well to start with one or two hives 
only, and gain experience as your stocks increase. 
Frame-hives are rather expensive, but they last 
many years with care. In price they range 
from 78. fid. to one guinea, but the lower-priced 
hive answers every purpose. The skeps should 
be placed upon wooden floor boards, not more 
than one foot from the ground. You will obtain 
much useful information on this subject from a 
short series on “ Bee keeping for Beginners,” 
which will shortly appear in Gardening. —S.S.G. 

YELLOW OR WHITE MARGUERITES^— 

J- Good rooted plants, Is. doz. : 6s. 100. Primrose and 
Violet roots. Is. 3d. 100 : 3s. 500 : 9s. 1,000, carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, F'llking, Beeding. Su-s»x 


PASCALIA GLAUCA.—Plants or seeds of 
A thiB plant required.—W. H. C., Boyne House, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

PURE POULTRY MANUkE, equal to the best 
A guano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton. Carriage paid on four tons. 
As sold to several large growers of exhibition produce. Bags 
Included.—Hr* Leonard's Poultry Farm. Rinrwood Ranta 

Conservatory (Lean-to) — wanted to 

^ purchase from private owner, with heating apparatus and 
staging complete, 18 to 20 ft. long by 9 ft wide. Must be 
thoroughly well built, structure in good condition, and cheap. 
Btateparticulars and price to—DELTA, care of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 1 
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lampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Dodecatheon JeflftreyL— The largest, easiest grown, 

and most graceful of the American " Shooting Stars" (sec 
above illua), 6d. ; 3 for Is. 3d. 

Agap&nthns Moore&nus.— A lovely dwarf African 
Lily, wintered here in open beds without protection, 8d.; 3 
for Is. 6d. 

Anemone sylvestris (Snowdrop A.).—A spring 
blooming white flower of great beauty, 3d.; 6 for Is. 3d. 

Edelweiss, the “ Bridal Flower ” of the Alps.—No 
rockwork collection complete without it, 4d. and 6d. 

Arable I. varlegata.— A lovely Saxifrage-like plant, 
with green and gold-striped leaves, 4d.; 6 for Is. 6d. 

Aubrletla Leiohtllnl (Crimson Rock Cress).— 
Quite dazzling in colour ; forms cushions or trails over rook 
work, early, 4d.; 6 for Is. 9d. 

Doable English Wild Flowers -CARDAMINE 
P. PL., spikes of blush flowers as double and dense as the 
finest 8took, 4d. ; 6 for Is. 9d. SAX. ORAN PL, dazzling 
masses of purest white. 3d.; 6 for Is. 3d. DOUBLE SILENE, 
flowers like white Pink. 4d. 

Dwarf Harebells. - CAMPANULA ABIETINA. 
little hells, deep purple, flushed crimson, 4d.; 6 for Is. 6d. 
CAMP. G. F. WILSON, s remarkably profuse flowerinv 
purple hybrid form, 6d. 0. PULLA, the grandest of the 
tiny Harebells, deepest purple, 9d. C. PUMILA ALBA, u 
lovely little white variety, grow anywhere, in any soil, 3d.: A 
for Is. 3d. C. TURBINATA, largest-flowered dwarf, rich 
purple, 4d. : 6 for Is. 3d. 

Peaoh-leaved Campanulas.— A splendid group : 
C. P. PL., long spikes of double purest white flowers, magni 
fleent, 3d ; 6 for Is. 3d. C. CORONATA ALBA, a lovely 
pure, glistening white, " cup and sauoer ” shaped flowers in 
dense snikes, the best for outting. 6d.; 3 for Is. 3d. C. 
GRAND. BACKHOUSEI, the tallest and most imposing 
form, and with the largest white blooms, 4d.; 6 for Is. 9d. 

C. GRAND. BACKHOUSEI CCERULEA (new), a lovely 
and striking blue form of the last, 6d 

Perennial Cornflowers —Many times larger than 
annual species, pure white/ 3d.; bright blue, 3<L ; pretty rose- 
coloured, 4d. ; large sulphur, 4d. 

Lovely white Marguerites for cutting.— 

CHRY. maximum, the best, grown by acres for Onvent- 
garden, 4d ; 6 for Is 3d. CHRY. L SEMI-DUPLEX, has 
a quantity of long white Aliments in oentre, in much demand, 
6d. ; 3 for 1«. 3d. CHRY. ULIGIN08UM. the latest, bloom¬ 
ing with the Michaelmas Daisies, 4d.; 6 for Is 9d. 

Centranthus rubra. — The old-fashioned Red 
Valerian, old and yet ever npw, 4d.; 6 for Is. 9d. 

D. nudlcaule.— A dwarf growing Delphinium, lovelv 
masses o .owers, varying from orange to deep scarlet, 6d.; 3 
for Is i 1 

Doronioums.— The glory of the spring garden, bear¬ 
ing their large golden-yellow Marauerite flowers in 
dazzling profus'on D. AUSTRIAOUM, early, 4d ; 3 for 9d. 

D. CARPATHICUM, a new dwarf form. 9d. D. CLUdI, 
intermediate in height and season, 4d ; 3 for 9d. D p. exoel- 
sum, the tallest ana largest flowered, simply magnifloent, 4d.; 
3 for 9d. 

Gypaophlla panlculata. — The lovely Gauze- 

flower, 4d. 

Hepatica angulosa.— The giant blue, hairy-leaved 

species, 4«l. 

Iris retloulata.— The lovely gold and purple, violet- 
soented, spring blooming, dwarf, 6d. ; 3 for Is. 3d. 

Iris Victoria.— A pure white form of the English 
Iris, grand at all points, 3d. 

Snowflakes.— A pretty bulbous family, white blos¬ 
soms, tipped yellowish-green. L VERNUM. 3d.; 6 for 
Is. 3d. L. V CARPATHICUM, often2fiowers on stem, 4d ; 
6 for Is. 6d. (both of these now in bloom). L ^ESTIVUM, 
the summer Snowflake, 2 to 4 flowered. 3d.; 6 for Is. 3d. 
L CHALOEDONICA, large heads of Geranium scarlet; a 
nne old plant, 4d. : 3s doz. 

Mlmulus Brilliant.— A lovely dwarf plant for west 

or north aspect, or in damp soil anywhere, blooms in profu¬ 
sion all summer, 4d. ; 3s. doz. 

Double Musks.— A double form of the old-fashioned 
kind, freer and more robust, 3d. ; 2s. 6d. doz. 

Soarlet Bergamot.— Rings of feathery crimson 
flowers in tiers one above another, leaves large and splen¬ 
didly scented. 4d.; 3s. 6d. doz. WHITE BERGAMOT, a 
white form resembling above. 4d. ; 6 for Is 6d. 

Double Yellow Evening Primrose.— A new 

and scarce plant, very free and haray, 6d. 

Soarlet Oriental Poppy.— Flowers a foot across, 
“ a thing of wondrous beauty,” special price for nice plants, 
3d.; 6 for Is. 

Best Phlexes.— PURITY, finest white, 4d. COC- 
CINEA (Negro), doe pest and richest crimson. 4d. SALMON 
ROYAL immense salmon, 4d. JOHN FORBE8. the finest 
rose-pink. 4d. ROB ROY, the finest striped, 4d. CAR¬ 
DINAL, the finest ro y-crimson, 4d. 

Double Pyre thrums.— MONT BLANC, white, 4d. 
CA.PT. N ARE 4, crimson, 4d. SOLFATERRE, sulphur, 
4d., Ac., Ac. 

Single Pyrethrum.— MME. B. brown, the largest 

and most dazz'ing scarlet Py. grown, 6d. 

Choice Saxifrages (bloomers).— BURSERTANA, 
white. 9d. to Is. 6d. FREDERICK AUGUSTA, yellow, fid. 

JOHN STORMONTH A SON, 

RUtKBRIQS. SILIiOTH, CTJMB. 


Primula Sleboldl (cortusoldesX trusses of brilliant 

rose. Siberia, 3d. ; 2s. 6d. doe. ; art illustration. P. 8. 
GRAN DIFLORA, a larger-flowered form from Japan, with 
light-coloured oentre, 4d. P. 8. G. ALBA, pure white. 6d. 
P. 8. BRILLIANT, rosy-crimson, most dazzling; beautifully 
fringed flowers. P. 8 BRUCE FINDLAY, immense blue, 
9d. P. 8. PURPLE KING, fine purple, fid. P. 8. VINCAC- 
FLORA, lilac, white centre, 6d. P. 8. V. LACINIATA, 
deep violet-red. deeply fringed, 6d. PRIMULA DENTICU- 
TiATA, globular heads of purple-lilac flowers, 4d. PRIM. 
INVOLUCRATI, light, wiry stems and green foliage, flowers 
white ; a lovely thing, 4d. ; 6 for Is. 6d PRIM. ROSEA, 
brilliant rosy-carmine, yellow-edged flowers, lovely, 4d. ; 
3s. 6<1. doz. P. R. GRAnDIFLORA, a g ; ant form, fid.; 3for 
Is. 3d. 





Golden Balls (Trollius).-EUROP.EU8, yellow, 
4d. A8IATICUS, d-ep orange, 4d Bee illus. 

NOTE.— Send 3d. extra to help pay postage if order is 
1 m b than 4s. CASH with order. Illustrated List of the best 

hardy plauta and hints on planting and culture, post free 
with pleasure. 

JOHN STORMONTH & SON, 

Kirkbride, Silloth, Cumb. 

TJON’T FORGET that the best book for all 

kJ amateurs who grow Apples, Pears, Plums, Strawberries, 
and Bush Fruits, also Grapes, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes is 
' Indoor and Outdeor Fruit Culture," by John Crawford, 
Caddington Hall, Newanc. Dean Hole writes ; “ The manual 
is excellent.” The Earl of Mexborough's gardener writes: 
"The book should be read by all amateurs and professionals." 
Post free from the author. Is. cd. _ 

TOMATO PLANTS.—Grand lot of I field 

Gem, 3s doz : also Challenger, Ham Green Favourite, 
Conference, Prelude. Perfection. Conqueror. Ctiemin Rouge, 
Ac., car. paid.—MANAGER, 8 l Thomas' Nursery, Wembden, 
Bridgwater. __ 

VERBENAS.—Strong healthy well-rooted 

v cuttings, named, all ooloura 1 doz., Is. ; 25. Is. 6d.; 100, 
5s.. free by post —TRAVIS Bhornolifle-terrace, Folkestone. 

10,000 BUSH ROSES, H.P’S. 

Very strong plants, fibry roots. 200 leading sorts, 6e. per 
dozen; 35s. per 100; 30s. for 50. H P. Roses, named, smaller 
plants, 4s. 6d. dozen: 15s. for 50: 100 for 30s. Own-root 
Roses, H P. a fine named, 4s. 6d. doz. Tea-scented Roses, 
fine named, 10s. dozen. 10,000 Carnations, strong, well-rooted 
layers, Raby, 4s. dozen; Crimson Clove, 3s, dozen ; Salisbury, 
2«. dozen; G. de Nancy, 3s. drzeu ; Mrs Muir, 4s. dozen ; 
Sinkins, 2s. 6d. dozen. Any of above in variety, 3s. 6d. 
dozen ; Is. 9d. per half dozen. 12 Ivy-leafed Geraniums, 
strong, choice-named forts, all colours, Ss. 6d. dozen ; 6 for 
Is. 3d 2 Arum Lilies, very strong, Is. 3 Curious and beauti¬ 
ful Cacti, white, scarlet. Prickly Pear. Is 6d. 2 Scarboro' 

Lilies, Is. Scabiosa oaucasica, 6 for 2s. 4 Heuchera sanguines, 
Is. 20 Grand Fancy Pansies, Is. 3d. 12 Double Scabious 
Is. 3d.; 12 Ioeland Poppies, white, yellow, and orange, Is. 3<L 
4 Perennial Sunflowers, Is. 50 double or single Campanulas, 
la. 3d. 

All the above correctly named. Package and carriage free. 

0. B. W., Glossop, Manchester, writes: "I was glad to 
receive your Invoice this morning, and this afternoon the 
Roses and plants reached us, and having been unpacked by 
my gardener, are pronoun-ed to be weH selected and very 
promising.” Catalogs* fret on application. 

J. A A, MA Y. The Hope Nurser ies , Bedals, Yorks. _ 

(*1 aHNATION S. —M rs. KT Hole and Alioe 


P A&NATION S. —M rs.KT Hole and Alioe 

Ayres, one dozen, 4a.; 6, 2s. 3d., post free.—V. SLADE, 
Floret, Ac , Taunton. _’__ 

L ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 

crowns Is. 6d. 100; 12s. 1,000 Evening Primroses, Is. 
doz., free.—A. 8IMMONDS, 65, East-street, Horncsstle. 

pLEMATIS, Ac.—15 vars., 5s.Y 10 var., 3s. ; 

VJ 5 var., Is. 6d Rosea 200 var.. £» ; 50 var., 16s. ; 12 var., 
3s. ; 3 var., Is. Carnations, 2.000 var., 9, la, extra strong, 
free. Cucumber Tel. (Rol.), Model. 36 seeda 6d. ; 500, 5s. 
Florists'seeds cheap. List.—BROUNT. Cro»boro', Sussex. 
ffAhtf AT10N8. — Germania, finest yellow 
U Carnation known. Good strong planta 3 for la fid. : 6, 
2s. fid., free.—G. AMBROSE, Cowpp, Waterfopt, Manchester. 

‘Original from' 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PANSIES AND VIOLAS. H. ENGLISH’S 


T AST season I was awarded the Gold Medals 
J-J at the International Show and at London, and the Trade ® 
Medals at Glasgow and Shrewsbury for the best Collections 
of Pansies and Violas, the highest honours awarded. My 
famous new Fancy Pansies Miss Stirling and Bernard 
Doulton were awarded 11 Special Prizes for the best Fancy 
Pansies and best new Pansies in the shows, and also led off 
14 Gold ani Silver Medal Stands and 51 First Prize Stands at 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, the International, Shrews¬ 
bury. and other leading shows. A record never equalled. 
The best judges have repeatedly declared: these to be the best 
Pansies ever raised. The blooms are of enormous size and 
perfect. The price should be 5s. each; but, having large 
stocks, I will send the pair for 3s. 6d. 

For 8s. I will send this famous pair and 11 best 1894 varie¬ 
ties : Marmion, W. H. Clarke. Mrs. Wm. Watson, Miss 
Paterson, T. Wagg. Mrs. J. D. Duncan, J. Ford, CoL Coats, 
W. B. Smellie, I. McFarlane, Mrs J. Currie. 

For 40s. I will send the best 100 varieties in cultivation, to 
include the above lot and 5 more var. of 1896 and 36 of 1894. 
A superb Collection, containing the cream of the newest 
varieties. 

For 3 s. I will send a splendid 13 var.. including H. A. 
Stuart (new), A. Paul, D. Young, and J. Buck, 1894 var. 

For 2ls I will send a splendid 100 var., to include 2 var. of 
1895 and 18 of 1394, all good exhibition sorts. 


SHOW PANSIES. 


For 6s. I will send Annie Muir and J. Woods (1895 var.), O. 
Pattereon. Mrs. Wilson, J. Brand. T. Whyte, Penecuik, T. 
Bowling, D. Hope, Miss Fulton, Mrs. Brown, G. Black, aDd 
J. T. Howard (1894 var.). 

For 3s. I will send 5 var. of 1894 and 8 splendid competition 
sorts. 

VIOLAS. 

The best Viola yet raised is Tara, an immense soft rosy- 
pink flower, which led off the First Prize Stand at Glasgow 
last year. I have secured the entire stock. Price, Is. each, 
3 for 2s. 6d. The best 13 Violas are Tara, G. Lord, S. 
Mast ere, Milkmaid. Purple Empress (1895 var.). Border Witch, 
Flower of the Day, Mary Scott, Vestal, Cecilia, Iona, 
Luteala (18^4 var.), Mrs. O. F. Gordon. 1 plant of each, 5s. ; 
3 of each, 12s. ; 6 of each, 20s. 

A splendid 13 var., distinot colcure, to include 4 of the 
above, for 2a. 6d.; 3 of each, 6s. 6d.; 6 of each, lls.; 12 of 
each, 20s. 

RAYLESS VIOLAS. 

These are the sweetest and best of all Violas. The best 13 
are Tara, G. Lord, Border Witch, Flower of the Day, Mary 
Scott, Vestal, Mary Stewart, Christiana, Sweet Lavender, 
Cordelia, Primulina, Blush Queen. Blue Gown. 1 plant of 
each, 4s.; 3 of each, 10s. ; 6 of each, 18s. 

13 Splendid varieties, named, for 2s. 6d.; 3 of each, 6e. 6d.; 
6 of each, lls. ; 12 of each. 20s. 

100 Splendid bedding Violas, in 10 distinct named varieties, 
for 10s. 

SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETTAS 

12 Varieties, named, for 2s. 6d.; 3 of each, 6s. 6d.; 6 of 
each, lls.; 12 of oath, 20s. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

S. PYE, Catterall, Garstang*, Lane. 

(TENDERS’ PRIZE PETUNIAS, best in 

JT existence.—Double fringed, Is. 6d. and 3s. pkt.; single 
do., 2s.: striped single. Is. and2s. New’ Hybrid Amaranthus, 
lovelier than Crotons, grown as Balsams, Is. 6d. pkt. Double 
Begonias, grand, Is. fid. and 2s. 6d. pkt. "Perpetual ” Mar¬ 
garet Carnation, Is. 6d.; " Maloiaison ,r Margaret Carnations, 
new, 2s. 6d. pkt. Catalogue free. — HENDER & SONS, 
Nursery , Plymouth. __ 

■TOMATOES! TOMATOES !-We have the 

•I* finest stock of plants in the oountry. Thousands of fine, 
strong, healthy, forward plants for early fruiting; best value 
in the trade. All grown in cool houses, with air blowing 
through all day, hard us nails, and full of vigour. Get your 

E nts from sunny Worthing, the Paradise of Tomatoes. 

rly Ruby, Conference, Ham Green, Chemin Rouge, Per¬ 
fection, Hackwood Park, and other best kinds, Is. 6d. per 
doz.; 2 j for 28. 91., safe and free per post by return; Perfection 
Improved, Blenheim Orange (finest yellow). Golden Nugget. 
Al, Magnum Bonum, ftc., 2s per dozen ; Ifield Gem, the 
Tomato of the future, 3s. 6d. doz. ; fine lot of the Worthing 
Red itme). Is. 6d. do/. Special low prices per 100 or 1,UX) to 
market and large growers. " Tomato Culture for Amateurs, 
best work on the subject, beautifully illustrated, is. 2d., post 
free, or gratis with orders of 5s. and upwards. New List 
gra< is and freo. 

TELS1A ARCTITRUS (the Mock Orchid).-Splendid lotof 
this exquisitely lovely and fragrant plant, producing long 
spikes of rich golden-yellow blossoms, with curious purple 
centre, throughout the entire season. Nioe little plants, to 
bloom this summer, 3 for Is. ; 3s. 6d. doz.; larger, in or show¬ 
ing bloom, 6d. to Is. each. Cash with order to—GKOGA.N A 
CO. (B. C. Ravunkorokt, Manager), Railway Nurseries, 
Worthing, Sussex. _ 

B EGONIAS! BEGONIAS .'—Sturdy plants, 

now in healthy growth, for immediate potting, from year- 
old tubers. Single mixed, 2s. 6d and 3s. fid. doz. ; to colour, 
4s. to 6s doz.; double mixed, 5s. and 7s. 6d. doz. : doubles 
to colour, new type, Is. to 2s. 6d each ; 10s. to 25a. doz ; 
double whites, grand lot, unblooraed, 9a. doz. ; bloomed, Is 
to 5s. each; new erecta multinora Begonias, double, grand 
for bedding or pots, profuse bloomera, good plants, to name, 
9a. to 18s. aoz. List free. Splendid new seed, mixed single. 
7d.. Is., and 2s. pkt.: double. Is.. 2s., and 3s. 6d. All free for 
cash. Send for our new List, gratis and free. " Begonia 
Culture," the "up-to-date ” treatise, beautifully illustrated, 
Is. 2d., post free, or given away with all 5s. orders. 

ROSES - LOVELY TEA ROSES. - Cath. Merraet, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins M. Niels, and other best kinds, 
nice healthy plants, established in 4-in. pots, 12s. to 18s. doz., 
free on rail, or out of pots per post free. Cash with order. 

CUCUMBER PLANTS.—Fino strong 12 to 18-inch plants, 
in or from 4-mch pots, lOd. each ; 9«. doz ; 6 for 5s., free on 
rail or out of pots. —GROGAN & CO. (B. C. Ravknscrokt, 
Manager'. Worthing, Sussex. 

(TARDY EERNrt FROM CORNWALL, the 

-LL Und of the Fern —16 beautiful varieties, well assorted, 
correctly named, including Filmy,' Royal, lanceolatum, 
iwmula, etc., 100, 4s. ; 50, 2s. 6d. ; packed in box, free. 
Osmuuda regalia, good crowns, 2s. 9d. per doz., free. Beau¬ 
tiful cut flowers from greenhouse. 2s. 6d. per box. Satisfaction 
guaranteed — T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryas 
Bridge, R.S.O. , near Penzance. _ 

H.E R AN IUMS.—Autumn-rooted cuttings.— 
'J Scarlet Vesuvius, 1*. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100 ; Madamo Thibaut, 
double oink; and White Vesuvius, Is. 6<L doz., 8s. 100; 
Master Christine, pink, la 8d. doz,, IQs/ 100; Perilla, bronze, 
Is. 9iL doz., 10s. 6d. 100; post free for cash.—JAMES 
BARTON, Northbridgc-street, R^jbertsbridge, Sussex. 


Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 

12 Bush Roses, strong, splendidly rooted trees: Duke of 
Wellington, Gen. Jacqueminot, Xavier Olibo, Boule de 
Xeige, Crimson Bedder, and 7 others; the 12 for 5a 6d., or 
6 for 2a 9d., car. paid. 

6 Moss Roses, trees, 3 to 5 feet high, for 4a 

100 assorted Roses, 50 varieties, for 40a ; 50 for 21a 

100 Assorted perennial plants.5 0 

6 Hardy Climbers, including Virginian Creeper, 

Honeysuokle, Clematis, Ac..19 

18 Greenhouse Ferns, assorted and named .. .. 2 6 

12 Greenhouse Ferns, 6 var., including Maiden-hair .. 19 
12 Maiden-hair Ferns, 12 var., most lovely kinds .. 5 0 
6 Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 distinct var., named .. ..2 0 

3 Adiantum Farleyense, moet handsome Maiden-hair 2 6 

5 Greenhouse Asparagus planta strong, well rooted .. 19 

6 Greenhouse Selaginelloa or Mosses, including golden 1 6 
12 Assorted Ferns for cool greenhouse without heat .. 2 6 

6 Large choice Greenhouse Ferns, A- Farleyense tene- 

rum, amabile, Ac., 1 ft. high.3 0 

1 SteDhanotis and 2 Hoyas.26 

3 Plumbago, white and blue .. .16 

3 Scarlet Salvias, 3 Eupatoriums, white.2 0 

6 Grevillea robusta and 1 Aralia.2 0 

3 Acacias, handsome foliage plants .19 

1 Genista, 2 (Typerus, 2 Primulas.2 0 

3 Handsome Gold Ferns .19 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 varieties .2 0 

6 Heliotropes, 4 varieties .16 

6 Regal Pelargoniums, 4 varieties.2 0 

10U Greenhouse Ferns, 10 varieties.8 6 

6 Delphiniums, mixed colours, light and dark .. ..19 

6 Perennial Mauve Michaelmas Daisy.16 

6 Lavender, strong plants .16 

12 Hollyhocks, mixed, from doable flowers .. ..26 

12 Sweetbrier, strong plants.2 3 

3 Large-flowering Clematis, purple, Ac., Darned ..26 
6 Mrs. Sinkins, new white Pink (12 for Is. lOd.).. ..14 

12 Irish Ivh«, strong plants, 2 to 3 ft. high .. ..19 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisies, white, very large ..20 

12 Iceland Poppies, pretty perennials .2 0 

12 Roses on own roots, to clear, named.4 0 

6 Lobelia cardinalis, intense red flowers, perennial .. 2 0 
6 Rndbeckia Newmani, bright yellow, perennial .. 19 

12 Fuchsias, beet named varieties (6, la. 6d.) .. ..2 6 

3 Arum Lilies, about 1 foot high.2 0 

11 Violas, blue, yellow, and white, named .. ..2 0 

40 Wallflowers, yellow, red, &o. .2 0 

12 Myoeotis disaitiflora, hlue Forget-me-not .. ..16 

12 Gold-laced and other Polyanthus.13 

12 Hybrid Primroses .16 

6 Perennial Sunflower* .19 

12 Pansies, assorted seedlings.16 

12 Chrysanthemums, named, best kinds.2 0 

4 Aralias and 2 Dracunas, handsome foliage plants .. 2 0 

12 Tomato plants.2 0 

Any lls. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s.; 
any 23s. worth for 20s. All plants in this advt. are carriage 
paid. Catalogue gratis. See also advt. on front page. 

H. ENGLISH A CO., Clapton Nurseries, 
_ m—r Clewodon, _ 

T7TNES, strong canes, exceptionally cheap.— 
* Lady Downes, Black Hamboro', Muscat of Alexandria, 
West St. Peters, Mrs. Pince. Ac. 7 to 9 feet long, in large 

r s, 3s. each; 3 for 7s. bd; 33s. dozen, package free.— 
E NGLISH & CO.. Clapton Nursery, Clevedon. 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS, 

CHOICEST & CHEAPEST. 

TDEING one of the largest wholesale growers 
" of Dahlias in the Kingdom, it is imperative upon me 
to keep immense stocks of the very cream varieties of all 
sections on hand. No inferior sort is retained, and new 
varieties of sterling merit are yearly added to my Collec¬ 
tions. I offer them in sturdy, well-rooted, green plants 
correctly named, carefully packed with damp Moss in 
wooden box, carriage free, my selection of varieties, not 
sections, as below, cash 

SHOW. h. d. 

12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 

FANCY. 

12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 


12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 

CACTUS. 

12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 


BAR r s RARE LILIES 

Lilium Browni, flowers fiin. long, pure white, exterior tinted 
purple, most magnificent, 2s. each, 18*. doz.; Kxcelsum, highly 
fragrant, apricot-scarlet anthers, Is. 3d. each, 13a. doz. , 
Schrymakersi, best of all specioaums, enormous flower, crim¬ 
son-purple, frosted white, 9d. each, 7s. td. doz. ; Tigrinum 
fl.-pl., scarlet, the best double Lily, 3s. doz. All very large, 
of the finest quality, car. paid. For full particulareof other sorts 
see Descrip' ive Catalogue, indispensable to every flower lover, 
post free. A. RUREKNFIKLL>, 10. Nonh-st . Wandsworth 


itive Catalogue, indispei 
A. B. GREENFIELD. 


SEND FOR 


IFNJ. »UUU Zk 

243, WALWORTH ROAD. LONDON. 8.E. 
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ireet^Jlgbertsbridge, Sussex. 

Google 


CARNATIONS. 

The best new aud old varieties now ready for Dlanting out 
n all the classes. 31 First-class Certificates in 1894 awarded 
to J. Douglas for Carnations. 1st Prizes Auriculas, show and 
alpine to name. Carnation and Picotee seed, saved from best 
named varieties, hand fertilised, 2 b to 3s. 6d. per packet. 
Auricula seed, only the best. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Fancy Primrose and Polyanthus, Is. to 2a 6d. per packet 
Calceolaria seed (Douglas' best strain), Is. 6d. to 2s. fid. per 
packet, silver Medal R.B.8,1894. Cineraria (Douglas strain). 
Is. to 2s. 6d. packet, from 1st Prize named varieties in 1893-4. 
R.B.8.—Catalogue gratis and post free on application JAS 
DOUGLAS, Great Bookham, Surrey. 

fjHOlCE ASTERS, Stocks, Dahlias, Balsams, 

Zinnias, Sweet Peas, 10 pkts , different. Is. 6d.—YOUNG 
A CO .17 White Li^n-street Islington. London. __ 

TO MATOS.—sturdy plants, large red, tremen- 

dous cropper, Is. fid. per doz., tree for cash.—MI LNER 
A SON, Ke>Tin Grove Nuree^y, Eccieshill. nr Bradford, 

PERNS ! FERSTS !—40 rare_ roots, 16d., tree, 
J- 11 sorts--Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, Ac. Just 
t he time tp plant.—H. ANDREWS, Shute, Axminster, Devon 


12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 

TESTIMONIALS unlimited. But, mark, 
the best of all, my CUSTOMERS ONCE my 
CUSTOMERS ALWAYS! 

Dahlia growers and exhibitors should now 
write for ami study my DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
DAHLIAS, free on ajyplication. It will assist 
them in tiew of the appre aching season. 

EDWARD BADMAN 

NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

GERANIUMS. 

OCARLET VESUVIUS, Is. 3d. doz., 7s. 100; 

. White Niphetos, Pink Christine, Flower of Spring 
(■liver edge), Is. fid. doz., 10§. 100 ; Crimson Henry Jacoby, 
Double Scarlet F. V. Raspail, Queen of the White*, 2s. 
doz., 12s. 100; Bronze leaf MacMahon, and lovely 
tricolor leaf Sophie Dumaresque, 2s. 6d. doz., 18s. 100 ; 
mixed sorts, names lost, Is. 3d. doz., 7s. 100; Calceolarias 
Golden Gem, strong, Is. 3d. doz., (is. 100., :50s. 1,000 ; 
Lobelia, beet compact blue, 3s. fid. 1Q0: Marguerite 
(white and yellow), fine, Is.3d. doz., 7s. 100 ; Fuchsias, 
splendid named varieties, 12, 2s., 100, 10s. All carriage 
free ; cash with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex. 

A FEW SPECIALITIES IN 
FLOWERS, 

Selected and grown by a LADY AMATEUR. All are 
splendid for border decoration, and many most exquisite 
for cutting. Magnificent plants, to bloom this season, 
will be sent, and 

Money cheerfully returned if not * itufactesry. 

Per. doz 
car. pd. 

Charming oolourod Marguerites .. 4 s. Od. 

Splendid Dble. Pyrctlirums .. 4s. od 

Beautiful Golden Columbines 3s. od. 

Large Oriental Poppies (in 7 or 8 vars.) 4s. Od. 

Gay Galllardias . 3s. fid. 

Lovely Scabiosa caucasica .. 4s. Od. 

Exquisite Heuchera sanguinca .. 4s. od. 
Hardy White Marguerites .. 3s. fid 

Quaint Blue Thistle (Eryngium amethy- 

sUnum) .4s. od. 

Half dozens at same rates, car. paid. 

100 grand plants, in 25 or 50 vars., 10s. to 21s., car. paid. 

RAY PHILIPSON, 

THE LADY FLORIST. 

LEE1YII1VGI, BEDALE. 


NEW CARNATIONS. 

TREE, WINTER, OR 
PERPETUAL BLOOMING. 

THE FINEST AND FREEST-FLOWERING 
VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE. 
THOROUGHLY PERPETUAL BLOOMERS. 

" MISS MARY GODFREY,” undoubtedly the 
largest and best white ; very pure, gcod shape, highly 
perfumed, and a “ non-burster." 

“ REGINALD GODFREY,” immense salmon-rose 
blooms, very strongly perfumed. Lovely variety, 2s. fid. 
each. Fully described in List, post free. 

W. J. GODFREY, 

EXMOUTH. DEVON, 

Original frem 
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Ad» aurantlao* .. 

Annuals, best twelve 

Apple Lord Groevenor 
tor cordons 

Apple Northern Greeting 

Aspidistra lurida.. 

Bird's-beak or 8kull-c»p- 
flowers (Aristoloohla 
ornithooephala). the . 

Bones tor Ohmanthe- 


Castor-oil-plant, the 
Celery, the bast kinds of 71 


70 

77 


OaoLya ternata f jrced .. 72 
Chrysanthemum .. tt9 
Uhrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. .. 69 

Chrysanthemums,potting 69 
Conservatory .. 70 

Cropping, early .. 71 

Duetzia gracilis, forcing 72 
Ferns . ... 77 

Ferns, afewgrsoefol .. 77 
Ferns in a Wardian case 78 
Flowers, hardy border, 

for pots.78 

Flowers, variety in hardy 73 


rtTDBSZ:. 


Fruit. .. 

Fruit garden 

Garden, orchard, and 
field, food from . 
Garden work .. 

" Geraniums," training .. 
Greenhouse, unheated .. 
Guava, the .. 

Hyacloth* and 8d]las .. 
India rubber-plant, cut¬ 
ting down 
Indoor plants 
Kitchen garden, the 
Lajrta elegans 


7 i 
70 

80 

70 

73 

70 

72 

73 

72 

72 

71 

73 


Lily, White, diseased .. 74 
Nierembergia rlvularis 
(Trailing White Cup- 

flower).74 

Nymphiva(Water Lily).— 

I. .. .. .. 74 

Orange-tree, repotting .. 72 

Orchids .77 

Outdoor garden .. .. 70 

Outdoor plants .. .. 73 

Pansies, tufted .. 73 

Peach-trees, treatment 

of, in pots.76 

Pears, good October .. 76 


Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 78 

Plants, window .. .. 75 

Pines .70 

Pits and frames .. 70 

Polyanthus, the Old Blue 75 
Poultry and rabbits .. 80 

Questions and answers .. 79 
8 »lvia fulgens .. .. 72 

Satin-flowers, the .. .. 73 

Schizo33don soldanel- 

loides .73 

8hrubs uninjured by 

frost .77 

Store.70 


Solomon's Seal under 

glass . 72 

Straw berry Scarlet Queen 7 i 
Swansea, a note from .. 75 

Tomatos notes on .. 71 

Town garden, work in the 70 
Trees and shrubs .. .. 77 

Vegetable garden . 70 

Vine-borders, treatment 

of.76 

Vinery .70 

Vines, injured .. .. 77 

Week s work, the oomlng 70 
Window gardening .. 70 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants, no matter for what purpose they are 
intended, are growing away freely, the recent 
warm weather having been all in their favour. 
The present is a critical period in their exist¬ 
ence. Careful cultivators will see that the 
plants lack for neither space to grow in, nor 
water at the roots, and have ample pot-room at 
the same time. Many collections of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are rained by overcrowding the plants, 
mainly because a greater number are provided 
than can be accommodated. To do j ustice to the 
plants, the foliage of one should not overlap that 
of its neighbour. Sufficient space should be 
allowed for each to stand alone, as thns not 
only have the leaves ample opportunities to 
develop to their fullest extent, \>ut the stems 
thicken and mature accordingly. The height 
of the plants is very much influenced by want 
of space, as where they are crowded the growth 
is of necessity weaker, and must have its effect 
later on in tne diminished size and quality of 
the blooms. A cold frame, placed so that it 
receives all the sunlight available, is much the 
best situation now for the plants. A thick bed 
of coal-ashes is the best material to stand the 
pots upon. Abundance of air should be admitted 
on all favourable occasions, drawing off the 
lights entirely on fine and warm days. Draughts 
of cold air, by tilting the lights on one side 
when the wind is blowing strongly from the east, 
are apt to encourage mildew upon the foliage. 
Upon the first signs of this parasite, dost the 
affected parts with sulphur, employing that 
of a brown colour, as its appearance is not 
nearly so objectionable. Water that is tepid 
should always be employed. Mach of the 
paleness in the colour of the foliage so often 
seen in some collections of plants is due to the 
incautious use of cold water to the roots. 

Plants, the leaves of which have become pale 
in oolour, should receive less water for a time; 
indeed, they should be kept on what is known 
as the dry side for a week or two until the 
leaves have recovered their natural green colour. 
Plante growing in 3^-inoh pots must be ex¬ 
amined at least twioe daily to ensure the soil 
being sufficiently moist; a lack of moisture has 
a tendency to starvation. I like to see the 
plants clothed with foliage right to their base 
until the blossoms are opening, as healthy leaves 
cannot fail to be of great asaiatance at that 
period by storing the necessary amount of 
nutriment for future use as the blooms expand. 

Transfer the plants to larger pots as those 
in which they are growing beoome full of roots. 
Not only do they require much more attention 
in watering when they are what is known as 
pot-bound, but the freedom to growth neces¬ 
sary to attain the best results receives a check. 
Presuming the plants occupy at the present 
time pots 3£ inches in diameter, the next shift 
will be into 5-inoh ones; from these they will 
go into those in which they are to bloom— 
9-inch. It is neoessary to refer to this detail 
here so tljat the cultivator mjky^ 1 1 * 


Jigitizei 


V A* 




prepare for the final potting. For years I have 
grown many plants, two in one 10-inch pot, 
measuring inside, having them in stock, and 
thinking that it would be a waste of space and 
material to grow but one plant in each. Two 
plants of the same sort, or those much alike in 
habit of growth, should obviously be chosen, 
not selecting those of a robust habit. Plants 
intended for this dual system of accommoda¬ 
tion should receive the Bame treatment up to 
the time of the final potting, then is the time 
to make the alteration. For these successive 
shifts into larger pots some care is neces¬ 
sary in the preparation of the compost. Loam 
is the most essential ingredient. This should 
be as fibry as possible, and just sufficiently 
rotted to prevent the Grass growing in the 
pots. To three parts of this add one part 
of half deoayed horse-manure, the same quan¬ 
tity of partly rotted leaves, with sufficient 
ooarse silver-sand and charcoal to keep the 
whole porous, regulating these according to 
the ch&raoter of the loam. Pot the plants 
firmly with a view to producing short- 
jointed growth, thus enabling it to be more 
matured and in a better condition to give 
blooms of high quality. In the incurved seotion 
the presence or otherwise of depth and solidity 
in the blooms is a crucial point when in close 
competition. The manner of potting the plants 
has an important bearing on the blooms after¬ 
wards. If the soil is moist—neither wet nor 
dry—when used, water will not be required for 
a couple of days, giving them then a good soak¬ 
ing. It is important that the soil about the 
roots should be thoroughly moist previous to 
potting; if it is dry, jome time will elapse 
before the ball of earth becomes saturated after¬ 
wards, the plants suffering in consequence in 
the meantime, owing to the soil being looser 
and lighter about the rootB. Keep the frame 
rather closer for a few days after potting until 
new roots are being made, when air ought to 
be freely admitted to encourage a sturdy 
growth. B. W. 


POTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thk question is often asked: “ When shall I 
give my plants their final shift ?” I would reply, 
when ready. It has always been my practice 
not to delay this operation to a particular date, 
whether it be May or June, but to do it before 
the plants have a chance of suffering through 
being pot-bound. This opens np another 
question—namely : “ What size of pots is the 
best ?” Last year I tried a plan contrary to that 
which has been established for a tolerably long 
time, and grew many of the stronger-growing 
sorts, as well as those that produce flowers of a 
coarse character, in pots 8 inches across, and 
which had usually been finished in those 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger. I also put many of the plants 
two in a pot of the larger size which in former 
years had had but one, and was extremely 
pleased with the results. My place to grow the 
Chrysanthemums was low, rather oold and 
damp, and 1 had some difficulty in thoroughly 
ripening the wood, but with more limited pot- 
room the grossne88 was absent. The incurved 
variety, Lord Wolseley, for example, was culti¬ 


vated in an 8-inch pot and produced flowers 
remarkable for depth, while the growth was 
comparatively short. Those plants of the 
variety named which had in the ordinary 
course of procedure been given a pot of the large 
size for the strongest growers gave me blooms 
far inferior from an exhibition point of view. The 
Japanese kind, Etoile de Lyon, condemned by 
many because of its coarseness, lost that charac¬ 
teristic when pinched for room, as it were, in a 
small pot. Some may object to the extra atten¬ 
tion to watering, but I am not sure that plants 
in small pots require looking to more often than 
if grown in larger ones, because there is less 
of stem and leaves. M. R. Bahannt, a very use¬ 
ful incurved flower and a strong grower, is one 
amenable to treatment in a small pot, and in that 
way comes up to the florists’ standard of depth 
ana finish. Je&nne d’Arc was tried likewise, 
and produced capital blooms, three on a plant. 
Baron Hirsch is a variety which, I should say, 
would produce perfect flowers from the firmer 
growth obtained by growing in a small pot. The 
group of incurved varieties known as the Queen 
section gives excellent results by putting two 
plants into a 9 inch or 10-inoh pot. I give the 
two sizes for the reason that sometimes the size 
known as a 16 is of the former diameter, while 
from another maker it may reach the latter. I 
would not for any variety go b yond that size. 
Wm. Tricker, again, is a vigorous grower, apt to 
give too much leaf and branch if allowed a large 
amount of pot room, and Stanstead White the 
same. These two popular Japanese sorts then 
may well be tried in a limited pot space, and I 
have no fear but that the change from ordinary 
rules will be appreciated. Mile. Marie Hoste 
may easily be overgrown, and in that case pro¬ 
duces large wood and leaves pleasing to the eye ; 
but oftentimes if these big stems be cut, espe¬ 
cially that part near to the flower, a hollowness 
will be found, and hence a cause for imperfect 
blossoms. I would not over-pot that immensely 
popnlar variety CoL W. B. Smith, which is a 
kind remarkable for strength of stem and leaf 
late in the season. The habit of growth and 
flower of Mrs. C. Harman Payne show that it 
should not have too much pot room. While it is 
recommended to restrain the excessive strength 
of some varieties by limited root space, there 
are other notable Chrysanthemums not over 
prolific in Jorming roots, and for that reason 
therefore may not receive a final shift into a 
pot larger than a 24, or 8-inoh size. I will name 
a few : John Shrimpton, Robert Owen, Geo. W. 
Childs, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Primrose League, 
Beauty of Castlewood, Jeanne Dulaux, Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, M.P., Martigoac, Mrs. W. Shipman, 
Nil Desperandum, Lady Hardings, and those of 
similar growth. 

In potting do not overdo the quantity of 
drainage in any case, but plaoe it in the pots with 
care. The compost may be mixed and put in a 
dry place. Do not use a lot of artificial manures 
to poison the soil and court failure. The prin¬ 
cipal portion of the soil should be loam. For 
choice, I would use that cut from a meadow 
about three months before the time it is re¬ 
quired for potting. That of a yellow oolour and 
fibry may be depended on as good. But what¬ 
ever loam may be obtainable, let it be chopped or 
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broken np, so that the fibry part is retained. 
Loam, then, should form two-thirds of the 
oompost, and add to it rotten manure. Horse- 
droppings, as prepared for Mushrooms, are first- 
rate material. Two lb. to the bushel of bone- 
meal may go in too, and if the loam be of a 
heavy, clayey nature, mix a little grit or silver- 
sand to keep it open. Charcoal is excellent for 
keeping the soil open and sweet. Use the com- 

r mt in a condition neither too wet nor too dry. 

know of one notable failure last year from the 
latter cause. The soil was so dry that when 
water was given the old ball only got a soak¬ 
ing, and the little roots were killed before 
they could enter the new soil. It is most im¬ 
portant to pot firmly, especially when small pots 
are used. Get a blunt stick and ram the soil in 
with some force. This contributes towards a 
multitude of small, fibry roots, which produce a 
firm, well-ripened growth. Loose potting tends 
towards large, fleshy roots and a corresponding 
sappy stem and leaves, most undesirable in the 
Chrysanthemum. An item that ought not to be 
forgotten is watering the plants well an hour or 
two before repotting takes place. The roots 
will then part readily from the sides of the old 
pot when being shaken out. Leave sufficient 
margin, too, at the top of the new pots for 
watering. When done, stand the plants in a 
shady spot for a week or so to get over the 
check, and water only overhead during that 
time. Afterwards they may be stood in the 
summer quarters in as open a position as is 
available, and receive a good soaking at the 
roots. ____ H. S. L. 

Bones for Chrysanthemums (Venus). 
—Half inch bones are much too slow in their 
property-giving powers to enable the Chrysan¬ 
themums to derive any benefit from their use. 
If they were dug into the soil about the roots of 
Roses they would be a distinct gain there. 
Finely-ground bones are best for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, especially if mixed with the soil six 
weeks before use. The manurial properties 
then have time to permeate throughout the soil, 
so that the plants derive benefit at once from 
their use. The white substance complained of 
on the top of the “ Geranium ” pots is no detri¬ 
ment. Bone - dust coming in oontact with 
moisture and air develops the mouldy-looking 
appearance ; it is really the first stage of decom¬ 
position.—E. M. 


taken possession of the Roses, which may be washed off 
with the syringe and some soapv water. A friend with 
an unheated house has a splendid show of Auriculas and 
Primulas, and none but those who have gone largely into 
their culture know how charming they are, and what 
little trouble or expense is involved. In fact, there is no 
better way of furnishing a cold house in winter and spring 
than by planting it with Tea Roses, or growing them in 
pots, and filling the stages with the Primula family. When 
the Primulas go outside to some shady spot, the house 
oan be filled with Tuberous Begonias, Lilies, and Fu ch sias, 
all of which can be kept through the winter. 

Stove. 

Pot off all rooted cuttings of winter-flowering stuff, and 
put in more cuttings of Poinsettias, Gardenias, and other 
plants of which stock is required. Always endeavour to 
have a lot of the bright-leaved Dracsnaa, Crotons, 
Pandanus VeitchJ, and other suitable subjects for table 
deooration in 5-inch pots. To do this it is necessary to 
strike a few cuttings annually. Repot or block Orohids 
whioh have commenced to grow, and keep them, during 
the time they are mtking growth, at the warmest end of 
the house where s* _<i« can be given, and the syringe used 
freely. The young shoots of Allamandis and other 
climbers must be regularly trained near the glass to gst 
the young wood ripened to insure the production of 
flowers. Night temperature need not exceed 05 degs., and 
should not be allowed to fall much below that figure. 

Vinery. 

Syringing Vines : There is not much of this done now in 
the best gardens after the foliage appears, and neither is 
it necessary, as sufficient humidity can be created by 
damping paths and borders with the rosed pot, or the hose 
can be used where there is pressure. In these days of 
short supplies of garden labour, some means should be 
adopted for securing pressure to use the hose. Wood- 
ashes, in a moderate way, are an excellent application 
for Vine borders. The ashes contain potash, which is 
useful to the Vines in the growing season in giving firm¬ 
ness to the growth. 

Pines. 

The Pine stoves, if not already done, should be rearranged, 
and the necessary repotting, cop-dreasing, Ac., seen to. 
The plunging material will probably want some renewing, 
but very often at this season fresh material mixed with the 
old will suffice, especially where there are bottom-heat 
pipes. Take off and pot suckers, and plunge in brisk 
bottom-heat. Night temperature for frui ting-house 
66 degs. to 70 degs., succession 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Pits and Frames. 

Every bit of glass capable of sheltering a plant, or doing 
duty on a heap of fermenting materials, will now be of 
use. Bedding f ‘Geraniums'* will be quite safe in frames 
now if covered with mats at night. Cucumbers and 
Melons in hot-beds must be kept warm so that no check 
is given. 

Window Gardening. 

There has been a bri*k demand for flowering and 
foliage plants to replace those killed by the winter. The 
most useful things to buy are Deutzias, Pelargoniums, and 
Spinets. The latter must stand in water. Strike cuttings 
of Fuchsias and “ Geraniums," and sow seeds of Lobelias, 
Petunias, Asters, and Stocks. 


QARD1N WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Orange-trees whioh require more pot room may now 
have a shift into a larger size ; but do not overpot, and 
the compost, which should be chiefly good, sound loam, of 
a turfy nature, should not be made too fine. I find 
Orange-trees do well in a compost consisting of three parts 
very turfy loam, and one-fourth very old cow-manure, with 
enough charcoal, broken fine, to keep it open, and a 
sprinkling of soot. The pots must be clean and well-drained, 
as the chief cause of unhealthy orange-trees is the soil 
getting close and pasty from the surplus water lingering 
about the roots after watering. After potting keep the 
plants a little warmer and closer, if possible. Syringe 
freely, but be very careful with the water-pot till the roots 
take possession of the new soil. When Acacias go out of 
blossom prune into shape, and as soon as the plants break 
into new growth, and before much progress i9 made, repot 
Cyclamen will now be ready for larger pots, and should be 
placed near the glass, slightly shaded from the midday 
sun. The plants will be better in pits and frames in a short 
time. Old plants, which have finished blooming, place in 
oold pits, and give less water to induce rest Sow Cinerarias 
and Primulas. These are usually sown in pans in a close 
warm frame, the pots or pans being covered with a square 
of glass, or a little Moss placed on the surface will make 
the condition suitable for germination. Where seedlings 
are raised annually old plants are not usually kept, as 

{ oung plants, if well grown, are more serviceable. Keep 
res down now. The temperature need not exceed 50 degs. 
at night, and on bright mornings the fires may be per¬ 
mitted to go out, lighting again in the afternoon. Do the 
watering in the morning, and use the syringe on bright 
mornings, avoiding plants and blooms as much as possible, 
rearranging the former, and keep down insects without 
fumigating, if poasible. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Tender annuals may be sown in this house now. They 
will take more time to germinate than if sown in heat, 
but the seedlings will be more robust By closing early in 
the afternoon to keep in the sun's warmth, a certain 
amount of forcing may be done, and the sun-heat, unlike 
too muoh fire-heat, will notdraw things up weakly. Tuberous 
Begonias, Lilium auratum, and others will come on well 
without fire-heat now. Mar&hal Niel and other Roses 
will be coming on, and possibly a few insects will have 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Wort” mfity be done fron ten days to 
a fortnight later than ishere indwatii v:U) equally good 


Outdoor Garden. 

No time should be lost now in making new plantationsof 
Violets. They must have good culture. I nave already 
referred to the matter. Divide and replant outdoor 
Chrysanthemums ; such kinds as Elaine, Lady Selborne, 
and Source d’Or even do well against low walls, and will 
yield abundance of flowers for cuttinsr in the autumn. The 
early-flowering varieties, such as Madame Deegrange and 
its varieties, may be divided and replanted. Wherever there 
is room I have used them largely In newly-planted places, 
and they are very bright. Through the late summer and 
autumn months I have been looking over the Roses, and I 
find all those that were mulched a few inches up the stems, 
Teas and others, are quite safe and breaking from the 
bottom ; but there are many deaths among the standards. 

I think fewer standards will be planted in the future. I 
have been wondering how the new Crimson Rambler has 
behaved generally. We have several plants of it, and they 
appear to have suffered a good deal, though they may 
recover. Sow annuals anywhere now, and finish planting 
Carnations. 

Fruit Garden. 

To have fine forced Strawberries the berries must be 
severely thinned, and as soon as some of the finest 
flowers have set remove all the others. When Strawberries 
are treated as a sort of catch crop in vinery and Peach 
house, they have to submit to the conditions which are 
considered suitable to the permanent oocupant* of the 
house. When a small house can be given up to Strawberries 
after the flowers are set a closer atmosphere will cause the 
fruit to set rapidly. A night temperature of 65 degs. will 
not be too high where ripe fruits are required in rapid 
succession during the swelling period; but it is a great 
advantage if they can be taken to a cooler house for a 
few days to oomplete the ripening and bring up the flavour. 
Cherries will, I believe, pay to grow under glass. They 
will not bear much forcing ; but a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night will bring them on fast enough after the fruits are 
set. They may be grown in pots, or be planted out, and 
trained under the glass after the manner of Peaches. Use 
plenty of old mortar rubbish on the borders. Cherries do 
best when well supplied with lime. Give air freely in mild 
weather, but both Plums and Cherries dislike oold draughts 
when in'blossom. Use the syringe or hose freely on fine 
days, and keep the young wood thin after by pinching or 
disbudding. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers whioh have been raised in heat may now be 
planted out under hand-lights or on benches at the foot of 
a south wall. Prick out Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and 
Lettuces sown in heat to get early plants to fill up blanks, and 
for suooession make new plantations of Globe Artichokes. 
In some districts these have suffered a good deal from the 
severity of the winter. They are safe enough when well 
protected, bat sometimes this protecting is neglected, or 


not applied in suffioieut quantity. Hundreds of tons of 
Potatos have been destroyed. It would have been an easy 
matter to have covered the Potato clamp with long littery 
manure after the winter had shown its true character, and 
those who neglected to do this have only themselves to 
blame if their Potatos are frozen. Keep the hoe going 
among Spinach and young plants of all kinds. Continue 
to plant Potatos, and plant Marrow Peas and Broad 
Beans for succession. Plant Cucumbers in frames. It they 
have a steady bottom-heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs. they will 
grow very rapidly. A few sunny davs have done wonders in 
the Cucumber houses. It has enabled us to take advantage 
of the sun’s warmth, and keep the house bathed in moisture. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Tomato-plants are advancing rapidly now, and need to 
be pricked off, potted on, or planted out under glass, as 
the case may be. As a rule, I do not believe in small pots 
for Tomatos. If pricked out into shallow boxes of fairly 
good and light soil they grow much faster, better, and 
stronger than in pots, and require lees care and labour in 
watering. As toon as they begin to get at all corroded in 
the boxes lift each with as much soil on the roots as oan 
be got, and place it in a Si-inch, 4-inch, or 4|-inch pots, 
according to rise and strength. From these, when well 
rooted out and established, they may be planted out into 
beds or boxes, or shifted on into large pots in whioh to 
fruit. Some growers manage them without using pots at 
all, pricking the seedlings off into boxes, and punting 
them out from these direct; but I must say I like to get 
them into pots for a time, if only one size, before turning 
them out into beds or boxes. A neighbour of mine is now 
preparing the plants for three large unheated houses, and 
being somewhat oramped for room is growing them in 
6 -inch pots, four plants in each. When ready, these will 
be turned out of the pots, pulled apart with good balls, 
and sat out in their places at onoe. Plants for outdoor 
culture must be raised at once—indeed, the seed ought to 
have been sown a fortnight or more ago, and the plants 
be now up and growing. Cucumber-seed may still be 
•own, or If plants are available they may be set out at any 
time. Give them rood turfy or fibrous loam, mixed with 
a fourth of nice flaky manure, some burnt earth, and a 
dash of soot and artificial. Start them in a small quantity 
of soil, and add mors as a top-dressing, as the roots work 
through on the surface. Prick off seedling Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, etc., and keep them warm, close, 
moist, and shaded, until established and strong. Pot off 
rooted cuttings of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, 
etc., and insert more cuttings if required. They will root 
freely now with very little warmth if put in sandy soil and 
kept moist and shaded till rooted. Rooted cuttings of 
Dahlias should be potted singly, and more be put In. The 
young shoots of Tuberous Begonias will strike now as 
freely as Dahlias if placed in a genial temperature and 
similarly treated ; but do not cut the bulbs too hard or 
close, or they will be permanently crippled. The new 
multiflora varieties are very easily increased in this way, 
as they keep on pushing up fresh growths from the base 
all tbe season, and these strike with great freedom. Tie 
up the flowering stems of Carnations in pots to neat stakes 
—Bamboos are best—but not tightly. B. O. B» 


THU DOMING WORK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 6th 
to April 13th. 

Fumigated plant houses. We oontrive ae far ae poeaible 
to keep the plants much subject to green-fly in the warm 
house. Pelargoniums must be thoroughly cleansed before 
the buds open. The same applies to Bermuda Lilies, 
which are very subject to green-flv, especially among the 
flower buds. Dipping and dusting Tobaooo powder among 
tbe buds have been tried with more or less success. 
Planted out Hollyhocks wintered under glass. The sites 
bad been well prepared. Starving culture usually ends in 
failures. We usually depend upon seedlings, and they 
came fairly true to colour. Repotted a number of hair- 
specimen hard-wooded plants, and divided a number of 
Adiantum Farleyense to increase stock. Pricked off In 
boxes a lot of seedling Ferns, moved Azaleas in blossom to 
north house to keep them long in blossom. We find 
this house very useful at all seasons; but especially from 
this onwards through the summer. Planted a new vinery 
with lateGrapes—Alicante, Lady Downe’s, andOros Colman. 
Dressed borders of several houses with Patent Silicate and 
Ichthemic guano. I find a mixture of the two is better 
than one alone. One supplies the rapid growth and the 
other hardens and consolidates. Still shifting on Chrys¬ 
anthemums and moving to oold frames when abundance 
of air can be given to keep them sturdy. Our plants art 
later than usual if we measure by inohee, but they are 
robust and dwarf, and cool treatment effects this. To 
grow Chrysanthemums well they must have good loam 
after the first shift. Of course, the loam is enriched with 
old manure, and made porous with crushed oyster-shells, 
though the latter is used sparingly. Wood-ashes to a 
limited extent are also used, but the basis must be good 
loam which is soft and silky to the touch—not harsh and 
gritty—and as turfy as it is possible to get it. We are 
still putting in cuttings of various bedding plants. Zonal 
“ Geraniums ’’ for winter flowering are now being shifted 
into 5-inch pots, and when these are filled with roots they 
will be shifted into pots 6 inches in diameter, and through 
the summer will be kept in a ooal-ash bed in the full 
sunshine. Fixed up a range of frames in a shady place for 
summer culture of Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias. 
Planted another house with Cucumbers. The plants will 
have a little bottom-heat from manure just to start them, 
and then we shall depend upon the sunshine. They 
generally do very well till September, and by that time the 
house will be required for another purpose. Looked 
over early Toma toe to remove aide shoots. 


“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* from drawings be Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy too, linen price Us.; writ bound in 

hat/moroeoe, 18s. Through aU booksellers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE BEST KINDS OF CELERY. 
Celery is one of the most important crops in 
the garden, as it is much appreciated as a salad, 
and is valuable as a vegetable. At this time of 
year the large and small growers will be making 
preparation for this season’s crop, and it may be 
well to give a short list of the best varieties, 
those for early and late use, and their value for 
keeping. As most growers are aware, Celery to 
be good requires constant attention from the 
start. Celery is valuable as a vegetable in severe 
winters, and it passes through such weather 
as we have had this season without injury. 
Soils vary, and all kinds may not succeed, some 
soils being too clayey and wet, and in such 
material strong growers are best. Large, coarse 
growers are not advisable, 
as I find such plants are 
more subject to extremes 
of weather. They are not 
as solid as the medium 
growers, and the leaf¬ 
stalks are hollow. Early 
sowing and starving the 
plants afterwards—that 
is, keeping them too long 
in the seed-pans, is a 
great evil and one that 
can rarely be made good, 
as the plants never start 
iway freely, and are a 
source of trouble in the 
vay of moisture, whilst 
tiey fail to swell at the 
Use, being hard, with 
hellow, pithy growth. 

For what may be 
termed the main crop, 
fnm now till the middle 
of April is quite early 
emugh to sow the seed, 
anl instead of raising in 
a crowded pan I sow 
breadcast on a mild hot- 
beq and close to the 
glas, so that one can give 
air reely and thus secure 
a dzarf growth. On the 
othr hand, those who 
only want a small quan¬ 
tity may sow in good- 
sizedboxes, and by early 
prickng off the seedlings 
secuna good plant. Very 
little heat is required 
after he seedlings reach 
the thid leaf, and a great 
gain is secured by early 
tranBploting into beds in 
frames r boxes, placing 
near thelight, and never 
allowing the plants to 
suffer foiwant of mois¬ 
ture. 

Seed shuld always be 
sown in a'ight compost, 
and the Jants pricked 
out early nto a richer 
soil, such as an old 
Cucumber - ed, with a 
hard surfac or bottom 
to prevent the plants 
rooting deep, as they 
lift better into the 
trenches tread as advised. Late plants are 
sown in coldYames a month later than the 
main supply, id pricked out in a good, pre¬ 
pared soil on sheltered border. 

Best varied. —Of late years we have had 
some very goodatroductions, mostly among the 
medium grower and this is a gain, as amateurs 
now have a widiselection, white varieties of 
Celery are alwaybest for early use, so that they 
claim first place. There are a number of kinds, 
but many are ake. For first use, I advise 
Veitch’s SuperbVhite, one, if not the best, 
white early vaity in cultivation, and of 
good flavour. F a larger Celery, Wright’s 
Giant White is very good solid kind, and 
very hardy, alscof very delicate flavour. 
For late use few pieties can compare to the 
well known San<*igham Dwarf White, the 
best white for keepg well into the spring, and 
of excellent flavouivery crisp, solid and i 
and of dwarf greth, ' 


termed a true amateurs’ Celery, as it is very 
hardy, good, and occupies such small space; this 
latter being a point worth notice in small 
gardens. 

I now come to red or pink varieties, which 
are more numerous than white, and there are 
some very fine selections among the red kinds. 
Veitch’s Early Rose is one of the best, and its 
value is its earliness. As regards quality, it is 
like the well known Major Clarke’s Solid Red, 
the best red grown for main-crop supplies. 
Early Rose may be classed as a medium 

g rower, very solid, crisp, and of a Walnut-like 
avour; it does well in most soils. Major 
Clarke’s is one of the best varieties grown, of 
compact medium growth, solid, blanches easily, 
and is good even in adverse soils. Leicester Red 
is a compact grower of good quality and much 
liked in the north. I do not grow any variety 


Celery (Red) Standard-Bearer. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, 
Finchden Cottage, Tenterden. 


for what may be called main-crop supplies and 
late use but the one illustrated—Standard- 
Bearer—and if only one red kind is grown I 
should certainly give this the preference. To 
show its value in such winters as we have just 
passed through, to-day I lifted some rows of 
this variety with scarcely a head decayed. It 
is of excellent flavour and its good keeping 
qualities should make it an especial favourite. 

_ W. S. 

Notes on Tomatos.— To get the best 
results later in the year a little attention to the 
plants now is well repaid. Plants from seed 
sown last month will be the most suitable to put 
out in May, though there is yet time to sow for 
planting in June, this second batch forming a 
succession. There is a great saving of time as 
regards the fruiting of the plants if they can be 
grown slowly and strongly, and not in a warm, 
moist atmosphere. The latter is a great evil, as 


ery crispy solid and juicy, 
h. 


once the plants become drawn they never fruit 
freely and require much more attention. If 
ready to transfer into 6-inch pots, Tomatos do 
well with a night temperature of 55 degs. and 
ample ventilation in the day. In the case of 
early-sown plants there is no gain by allowing 
them to get too much pot-bound before planting, 
so that I do not favour too early sowing. I pot 
those plants for outdoors into 8-inch pots in pre¬ 
ference to starving them in a smaller size. 
Though it is necessary to restrict root-growth 
when they are making undue leaf growth, this 
rarely occurs in the early stages when fruiting 
wood is being made. When one reads of 
Tomatos doing well in ashes or brick rubble, it 
shows that to plant out into rich borders after 
being starved in pots does not tend to the pro¬ 
duction of a quantity of early fruit. When 
large plants are raised, early fruit may be 
secured by plunging them in the soil in pots and 
training to the wall. These bear quickly and 
freely if liberally top-dressed. Tomatos raised 
in cold frames invariablv fruit well.—G. 


EARLY CROPPING. 

The lengthening days and daily increasing 
power of the sun’s rays remind us that the 
season for active growth in the vegetable world 
is close at hand, and we must take time by the 
forelock if we are going to make the most of the 
coming season. I am no advocate of anticipat¬ 
ing the time by sowing or planting crops too 
soon ; but, on the other hand, early crops are 
so much prized, not only in private gardens, 
but in the market as well, that it would be 
sheer madness for those who grow for profit to 
neglect the earliest crops. Of course, locality 
has a good deal to do with dates for sowing or 
planting, and we on the south coast are favoured 
by being able to make a start as early as in any 
part of the kingdom. The following crops need 
attention—viz.. 

Broad Beans should be sown in drills about 
3 feet apart. A rather stiff soil suits this crop 
well, where they get plenty of moisture, for if 
at all dry they suffer from black-fly. The Long- 
pod varieties are the best for first crop, closely 
followed by the Broad Windsor. 

Brussels Sprouts are such an important crop 
that even in very small gardens a box of seed 
ought to be sown at once to get a few early 
plants for planting out in May. 

Cabbage. —Where a reserve of autumn-sown 
plants was left in the seed-beds, they will 
now be in good condition for planting out, and 
a good-sized bed planted now will make a good 
succession to the autumn-planted crop. Soil 
that has been roughly dug up for some time will 
now be in fine condition. Break it down with 
a fork, and set out the rows 2 feet apart for 
early small varieties. 

Carrot. —The early short French Horn is 
very much prized early in spring, and if a frame 
can be spared for the earliest crop, sow at once ; 
also a few rows on a sunny border, for they 
soon come fit for use. The Early Nantes is a 
very good sort for early work. 

Cauliflower. —If the autumn-sown plants 
are doing well in cold frames or hand-lights, 
ventilate freely to harden ready for planting 
out; but if any scarcity is likely to occur, sow 
a few boxes of seed in heat, and harden off in 
cold frames, selecting the earliest varieties. 

Lettuces are similar to Cauliflowers, but a box 
or two of seed sown now makes a good succession 
to the autumn-sown plants. 

Radishes are invaluable in spring. Sow in 
frames as well as open-air beds, covering with 
litter. The French Breakfast, Wood’s Frame, 
and Scarlet Gem are the best for early crops. 

Peas. —The early varieties, such as American 
Wonder, William Hurst, &c., should be sown 
directly the soil is in good working condition. 

Potatos. —The earliest crop should be planted 
in frames, and the sets for first outdoor crop 
placed in single layers in boxes to sprout ready 
for planting. Ashleaf, Sharpe’s Victor, and 
White Beauty of Hebron are reliable. 

Spinach. —Sow a few rows of the round- 
seeded Summer Spinach on a warm border to 
come in succession to the winter crop. 

Tomatos. —Seed should be sown at once in 
heat, and grown on as rapidly fits possible, for 
this most useful crop cannot be too early, and a 

S ood stock of plants should be in readiness for 
lling all vacant spaces under glass or on walls. 

Qrigil Ji.1 Groom, Gosport . 
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INDOOR PLANTS. i 

FORCING DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 1 

This, one of the oldest of its family, is still one 
of the best for forcing, all things considered. 
Its culture for this particular purpose would : 
well repay a little additional trouble bestowed 
upon the plants. Deutzia gracilis is a long- 
suffering plant, it is true, but, like other things, 
it will resent bad treatment if it be persisted in. 
To force this Deutzia in perhaps a strong heat 
(not a desirable method), and then when the 
flowers have faded to stand the plants either out¬ 
side or in some remote corner under glass to ( 
take their chance will, of course, end in failure ( 
the following season. Plants treated in this 
way require a season’s rest at least to restore | 
them to a portion of their former vigour. Thus ( 
double the number of plants is needed to give 
the same amount of supply each spring to what 
would be required provided each plant could be ; 
ensured for flowering every season. That this 
can be done, and that without any great amount 
of difficulty, I have proved over and over again 
conclusively to my own and other growers’ 
satisfaction. There are two ways in which this 
may be done. The first to be considered is that 
which I have chiefly depended upon. As soon , 
as the plants are out of flower they are placed j 
into more warmth for making their growth. 
This they readily respond to with heat and 
moisture, just as Indian Azaleas will do. A 
vinery at work in which the syringe is freely 
used day by day is just the place for them ; 
here they may remain for several weeks, even 
for a time after the shade becomes dense, 
without any fear of insect pests. When the 
wood becomes in a measure hardened, then they 
can be cooled down so as to lie ready for 
placing out-of-doors about the third week in 
Slay. The first place outside should be under 
the friendly shade of a tree, being afterwards 
inured to more light and air. In the summer 
the plants should be pluDged up to the rimr 
of tne pots to save watering and to protect 
the roots by keeping them cool. Do not let 
them suffer at any time from want of water 
rather treat them liberally with occasional dose* 
of liquid-manure. Potting is rarely needed 
when once plants of specimen size have been 
obtained. I have had plants in 12-inch pots 
for thirteen years without being once repotted, 
the only addition being surface-dressing with 
good loam. With smaller pots it is always best 
to avoid over-potting, taking care in any cas<* 
to pot carefully and well when it has to be 
done. Any needful pruning, so as to keep the 
plants shapely, should be attended to as soon 
as they are out of flower, but a deal may be 
done by cutting strong shoots whilst in flower. 
The plants should be cleared of all old seed 
vessels and also weakly wood before fresh 
growth is encouraged. Another important 
item of culture is never to let the plants suffer 
at the roots whilst in flower. If this should 
happen it will make a material difference in the 
durability of the bloom, causing the flowers to 
drop much sooner than they otherwise would. 

Another plan of culture which can be prac¬ 
tised successfully is to cut down or severely 
thin out the older wood so as to induce the 
young shoots which start from the base to push 
forth much more vigorously. Any plants that 
are seen to have a good number of young 
shoots starting in this fashion may be cut over 
or thinned out, taking the old shoots off close 
down to the soil. For small plants in 6-inch 
pots or so this is a very good system to pursue, 
but it is not the way to increase the size of the 
plants. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood will 
propagate easily, but it hardy pays to adopt 
this method when good plants can be purchased 
so cheaply. When using Deutzia gracilis in a 
cut state, it should be noted that the flowers 
keep the freshest if they be cut in quite an early 
stage, more as buds than flowers. For travelling 
any distance this is decidedly the better method 
to adopt. Deutzia crenata flore-pleno is a better 
keeping form than is the type when in flower, 
because of its double blossoms. This Deutzia, 
like D. gracilis, may be grown under the same 
mode of treatment, but, compared with it, the 
growth will be taller and longer-jointed. G. 

154.— Training Geraniums.” — You 

have not sent youfinquitw ecrlywefio^gh in the 
year to reap the l alhra aMlt df^aliyce, as the 


growths should have been trained down to wires 
before they became active. Now I am afraid 
some of them will get broken in your endeavour 
to bring them down. There is, however, no 
help for this, and if you do not succeed this 
year you will get the foundation of the plants 
for next season, then the training will be com¬ 
paratively easy. Each plant must have a wire 
frame extending 6 inches beyond the pot all 
round. This is made with two wire hoops, one 
5 inches larger than the other, and held together 
by cross-pieces of the same material. When 
the frame is made, slip it up the pot, and make 
it secure, level with the rim. When this is 
done, you can bring sufficient number of shoots 
down to cover the frame at about 4 inches apart. 
Seeing that the season of growth is somewhat 
advanced, you had better take off the tops of 
any shoots that extend beyond the frame, and 
those in the middle as well, so as to bring the 
plants into shape. Let the latter have jnenty 
of air all summer, and only shade them from 
very bright sun. Next winter keep the roots 
rather dry than wet, and next February cut all 
the shoots back to within 2 inches of the frame, 
and those in the middle as well. A month 
later shake away most of the old soil from the 
roots, and repot in fresh. You should pick off 
all the flower-buds as they appear, until about 
seven weeks before they are wanted for the 
show.—J. C. C. 

THE BIRD’S-BEAK OR SKULL - CAP- 
FLOWERS (ARISTOLOCHIA ORNITHO- 
CEPHALA). 

All the Aristolochias from our native A. clema- 
titis to the gigantic tropical members of the 



The Bird’s-beak-flower (Aristolochia orrithocephala). 

genus, such a9 A. gigas.are most interesting, and 

as an outdoor climber we could ill spare the 
large-leaved A. Sipho, or “ Dutchman’s Pipe,” as 
it is usually called, from the shape of the flowers. 
The flower illustrated is much below its natural 
size, and represents one of the South American 
species, now and then grown as a warm green¬ 
house and conservatory climber. The blooms 
are of a curious dull grey shade, netted with 
dark purple, and the odour of the flower is 
unpleasant, still, as it is only evident at certain 
times, it need be no serious drawback to the 
culture of the plant. It has climbing stems and 
cordate leaves, and forms a handsome stove 
climber even when not in flower. B. 

Cutting down India-rubber-plant. 

—I have a plant which has grown to a height of 
4$ feet, and in spite of every care it has shed 
many leaves since the frost, and new shoots 
have appeared near the bottom. Can I cut it 
down ? If so, can I strike more than one new 
plant, and how ? Will the bottom shoots make 
a respectable plant if left ?—A. E. S. 

*,* No doubt the late severe frost is the 
cause of the sudden shedding of the lower 
leaves. Cut the plant down to just above 
where the new shoots are visible near the bot¬ 
tom. If a brisk moist bottom heat can be 
assured, no difficulty need be found in striking 
the tops, cut into 6-inch lengths, making a square 
cut direotly below a joint, and removing one 
or two of the lower leaves, according to the dis¬ 
tance they are apart. Insert the cuttings 


firmly in sandv soil singly in 3-inch pots. Place a 
small stake alongside the cutting to make it 
secure, thus preventing its moving about and 
delaying the rooting process. Cover the cut¬ 
tings with a hand-light. 

Repotting Orange tree.—Is this the 
right time of the year for repotting Orange-tree, 
and what kind of soil should be used ? When 
should it be removed from stove house to con¬ 
servatory without heat?—A. G. 

This is the best time of year to repot 
your Orange-tree, but do not place in cold 
draught after repotting. 'If you can give the 
plant stove treatment for six weeks or two 
months it will do well. Syringe daily, keep 
foliage free of insects, and do not overwater at 
the root. If you can give the roots a little 
bottom-heat after repotting for a few weeks it 
promotes a good start. If unable to, frequently 
damp overhead, but not so heavy as to saturate 
the soil. Use good turfy loam, some pieces of 
broken charcoal(bone-meal), and dried cow or 
spent Mushroom-manure. Pot firmly, with 
plenty of drainage. 

Ghoisya ternata forced.—I do not 
know a more useful plant for large conserva¬ 
tories at this season than the Cboisya. It makes 
one of the best decorative plants and is grown 
as readily as any ordinary shrub. Few things 
bloom so freely year after year if a little atten¬ 
tion is given when making new growth and 
hardening off the same by placing the plants 
in an open sunny position, with ample supplies 
of moisture. The flowers being white are 
valuable when cut. They are produced at the 
tops of the branches. If the plants are forced 
slowly and given cool-house treatment, they last 
a long time in beauty. Of late I have seen some 
good specimens grown in standard form for 
forcing. These are valuable for many purposes, 
though I do not advise that form of growth, as 
when grown as a bush the Choisya is more 
effective and not so stiff, having a gracefu’ 
appearance. It delights in a peaty soil or loam 
sand, and plenty of leaf-mould.—S. 

Solomon’s Seal under glass.— Fo 
rnanv years the Solomon’s Seal has been a favour 
ite flower in English gardens. It is of gr<*cefU 
growth, flourishes where most things would fav 
and is of great service in a cut state for roo>i 
and church decoration. It is quite as useful, ad, 

I think, even more beautiful when brought ito 
bloom under glass. It can be had in fine co- 
dition from January onwards, and I know ofco 
hardy flower that so well bears a forcing tm- 
perature as the Solomon’s Seat I have den 
fine sprays of it in Covent Garden, fair and f*sh, 
when a long period of dull, frosty weatheihad 
seriously affected the quality of market flwers 
generally. Strong roots should be potU up 
early in November, and be put in a tempefcture 
of about 55 degs. till the turn of the yearwhen 
10 degs. more warmth may be given, f this 
temperature cannot be commanded t> pots 
may be placed in an ordinary greenhoie, and 
the plants will come into bloom conaferably 
earlier than if left in the open g»und.— 
Byflf.et. 

Salvia fulgens.— Among the may things 
that may be used for the decorationPf glass¬ 
houses during the winter and early a*ing, this 
Salvia is worthy of special mention. Iia a plant 
that anyone having but a moderate krwledge of 
plant culture may safely takeinhandlt is of the 
easiest culture, requiring no more c^ than an 
ordinary “ Geranium.” For wter bloom 
cuttings should be struck in sprg» and the 
young plants grown along freely hrough the 
summer, getting them into their boming-pots 
not later than the beginning of July. They 
will then be in a root-bound cohtion by the 
close of the autumn, and if place<>y the middle 
of September under glass, whe? through the 
winter they get a temperature ofbout 50 degs , 
they will come into bloom jut when bright 
flowers are so welcome. Old pits, if cut back 
hard when done blooming andepotted when 
they come into growth, will fc very effective, 
and will furnish a lot of bloo for cutting.— 
Byfleet. 

The Guava.— I send you an illation of a branch 
’ of Guava taken last January. Owinp the lateness of the 
i season the fruit was still on in th^st week of March. 

, The fruit is about the size of a dry, and is equally 
delicious for dessert or preservingThe tree, which is 
about 12 feet high, is grown in rf>ol greenhouse.—A 
I Crc v pros tStjussfibld, Hall, ipky, York*. 
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cocoa tins at the grocer’s), about 8 inches deep» 


now for making a grand summer display Bhould 
have been put in as cuttings in October, have 
been once transplanted as soon as rooted, and 
wintered in very airy frames, or even in open 
nursery beds with spare lights raised on pots to 
give them in their young state some slight 
protection from very severe weather. Such 
plants as these are sure to do good service, and 
by adopting the lines given above are very easily 
produced. These are infinitely superior to mere 
divisions of the old plants, which frequently 
are made to do duty for the better plants. 
Because a few fibres exist on long leggy pieces, 
these are simply torn away from the old stool 
and dibbled in deeply. But such imitations 
cannot in the least degree compare with plants 
having a separate existence for two or three 
months previous, and if the planting season is 
followed by very hot weather there will be a 
marked contrast between those plants which 
had a good foundation when planted and those 
that had been dependent on more or less 
exhausted stools. I have planted young and 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


placing the bulbs about 3 inches from each 
other, in the case of Tulips, in sandy soil 
mixed with leaf-mould, and drained with 
ashes. After planting the bulbs in Septem¬ 
ber, cover them up, in the open air, as recom¬ 
mended above for Hyacinths, and after 
two months have elapsed move them into 


THE SATIN-FLOWERS. 

The Satin-flowers or Sisyrinchiums are in full 
bloom now—later, however, than usual, as they 
are amongst the first plants to flower. Only one 

sptciea in this family is worth a note—namely, 


(removing the covering of ashes or sand), where 
they will come on slowly, and the bulbs which 


show buds first can be arranged in damp Moss 
in bowls or pots together in groups. Without 
fire-heat they will not bloom at Christmas, but 
in spring, « ' * w ‘ 

they receive, and in severe 
should be covered with a mat. 
do well without heat (as they 
ever ' * *’ 


according to the amount of sunshine 
weather the frame 
They will all 
j are hardy), how- 

_ -in fact, Tulips, except Van Thols, will 

not bear forcing, but the sunny bay-window of 
a room would bring them on more quickly, 
probably, if a constant fire is used there. In 
any case, they must be kept quite moist, and 
mulched with fresh Moss (carefully looked over 
for slugs and insects before it is used), and none 
of them should be taken out of the box until 
the colour of the bud shows. If transplanted 
before the buds will not open well ; but at this 
stage most bulbs may be carefully lifted, with 
plenty of damp sandy soil adhering to their 
roots, and grouped in Moss in any way that is 
preferred.—L L. R. 


VARIETY IN HARDY FLOWERS. 

The result of a few observations made in the 
course of a short walk through a strip of thin 
woodland will show that differences may be 
found in almost every variety of any given species 
of hardy flowers, the most trifling circumstances 
(apparently) being answerable for great varia¬ 
tions in the size, shade, and markings of indi¬ 
vidual flowers. These circumstances may at 
times be traced to their source, but at others it 
is very difficult to find a satisfactory reason for 
the variation ; in all cases, however, the careful 
study of such things is well worth the attention 
of every gardener. A shady bank for some 
half-a-mile in one of the most favoured spots in 
Surrey is at the present time thickly studded 
with the common Blue Violet, and in one par¬ 
ticular spot I noticed the foliage of a very dark, 
rich green, and the flowers considerably larger 
and darker in shade. An explanation of this 
was wanting, and one had not to seek far for it. 
Just at this point it was evident, from an ex¬ 
amination of the soil, that a thin top dressing 
had been occasionally thrown upon the bank 
from a neighbouring ditch ; it was darker in 
colour, firmer and more holding, and apparently 
retained moisture much longer than the other 
parts of the bank that had not been similarly 
favoured. Another striking find was a very 
large patch of the White Wood Anemone, a fine 
lot of plants thickly studded with flowers, and 
here again there was a marked difference in 
the flowers not so easily explained. Some 
were genuine Starflowers, individual petals 
sharply divided and pointed in shape ; other 
flowers were full with closed-in petals, form 
ing a perfectly round, undivided flower. The 
pink tinge outside the petals seemed much more 
pronounced in some cases, even in flowers of the 
same age. An Oxalis which I took to be Aceto- 
sella varied greatly, some of flowers nearly 
pure white, others beautifully veined from the 
centre to the extreme edge of the petals. There 
is not the slightest doubt that an old-fashioned 
country lane with occasional strips of under 
growth on either side affords opportunity for 
the study of wild flowers at almost every season 
of the year, and a splendid wealth of material 
for planting of a wild garden if there is an incli¬ 
nation to form the same and a suitable site is 
available. Ferns even at this distance (some 
30 miles) from London were not to be found, 
although many spots in the lane looked just the 
places in which to find them, so the inference 
was drawn that the indefatigable Fern robber 
had been strongly to the fore. E. B. 


A graceful early flower—the Satin-flower (Sisyrrinchiuiu 
grandiflorum). 


the one illustrated, S. grandiflorum. This is a 
very graceful plant with narrow Grass-like 
fnliage, and flowers on slender stems, 6 inches to 
12 inches high, bell shaped, and drooping. The 
species has rich purple flowers, but they are 
white iu the variety album. The plants are best 
for the rock garden or border, thriving in a 
light peaty soil or sandy loam, and come from 
N. W. America. 


LAYIA ELEGANS. 

This is a charming little annual, which I am 
surprised that amateurs do not grow more. Seed 
should be sown thinly in the open, and just 
covered with fine soil. When the seedlings are 


108.— Hyacinths and Scillas.— These 
bulbs Bhould be planted as soon as they can be 
obtained in autumn—*e., early in September, 
and then put out-of-doors for at least six weeks 
(covered with ashes or sand to the depth of 
4 inches). The soil used should be a mixture 
of good loam and leaf-mould, with sand and a 
little soot. If ashes are used they should have 
been exposed to the rain and air for some weeks 
beforehand, as otherwise they may contain 

E oisonous gases. A good plan is to cover the 
ulbs and soil with sand, and this with ashes, 
as nothing keeps away snails and slugs so well 
as ashes, and in this way they do not come in 
contact with the bulbs. The plunged bulbs 
must not be placed in a frame or forcing-bed 
until after the first six weeks from potting ; the 
open air is beat for them until the leaf starts, 
when they will do well in a sunny window, and 
should be turned round every day to give each 
side the same amount of sunshine. William I. is a 
good Blue Hyacinth which flowers early. There 
are two distinct plans for forming the groups 
before mentioned : the bulbs can be placed 
together in a bowl or pot of the right size to 
slip into the old china, first putting 2 inches or 
3 inches of charcoal at the bottom of the bowl 
(where there is no drainage), and arranging 
pink and white dwarf Hyacinths in the centre, 
with Scillas thickly placed in a ring round them 
in the Boil above the drainage, when they will 
bloom together ; in fact, the Scillas will go on 
throwing up their lovely little flowers for 
months, and after the Hyacinths have finished 
flowering they can be taken out, and Tulips 
substituted for them. Another pretty group 
of Yellow Crocus, with Snowdrops and Scillas as 
a fringe, will flower together, if grown together, 
and so will Van Thol Tulips (if not forced) with 
Snowdrops and Scillas. But by far the better 
plan in growing Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, and 
Scillas is to grow each kind of bulb separately, 
in small boxes (such as thoife which havb held 

Digitized by V\{J $ Q|£ 


L&yia elegans. 


of sufficient size to handle, thin them out well, 
so that each may have space to develop. The 
plants make a rather bushy growth, and flowers 
are produced in profusion, being yellow in the 
centre, tipped with white, and of neat shape. 


Tufted Pansies. —It is now an excellent 
time to plant tufted Pansies so as to ensure a 
good summer display. For the earliest displays 
in spring-time it is always best to plant in 
September or early in October, and from cuttings 
rooted in July or August. Those to be planted 


Schizocodon soldanelloides.— This is 
a rare and beautiful plant, introduced by 
Captain Torrens, who in 1891 found the plants 
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growing beside sulphur springs in Japan, and 
after carrying them many hundreds of miles, 
succeeded in bringing home three or four living 

E lants. This species was, however, first found 
y Prof. Zuccarini in the mountains of Japan, 
and named by him as above in 1843, from the 
Soldanella-like aspect of the flowers. The 
natural order to which the beautiful Schizoco- 
don belongs contains only six genera, five of 
which are now in cultivation : Pine Barren 
Beauty (Pyxidanthera barbulata), Diapensia 
lapponica, Shortia galacifolia, Galax aphylla, 
and the Schizocodon. The flowers of the 
Schizocodon are like those of a large Soldanella, 
prettily fringed, deep rose in the centre, passing 
into blush or almost white towards the edges. 
Captain Torrens, who has shown it in flower, 
says that he found the plant in an overhanging 
bank surrounded by Moss and moisture. Since 
he brought it home he has kept it in a pot with 
peat and sand. It is a hardy plant, as he has 
had it out two winters in a cold frame, and it 
seems to have stood the climate well. 


NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS (TRAILING 
WHITE CUP-FLOWER). 

This differs widely from other members of the 
family to which it belongs, and is a very pretty 
plant. Its stems creep along quite close to the 
ground, making a little carpet, but the flowers 
are pushed up erect, and show just above the 
leaves. They are creamy-white in colour, with 
yellow centres, large and showy, 
especially having regard to the 
dwarf stature of the plant. Its 
lovely cup-like flowers are nearly 
2 inches across, and they come in 
succession for many weeks from 
summer onwards. It is a choice 
plant for everyone who has a rock 
garden, although such a structure 
is not absolutely essential for its 
culture. We saw it very pretty and 
profuse in bloom the summer before 
last in an amateur’s garden, where 
it was happy inside the stone edging 
of the border. Borders having simple 
edgings of stones will shelter and 
provide a perfect home for nume¬ 
rous beautiful alpine flowers. 


preventive you cannot do better than lift the 
bulbs in September, and plant them in fresh 
soil.—J. C. C. 


NYMPH.EA (WATER LILY).—I. 

A beautiful family of water plants distributed 
over many parts of the world. Some give 
beauty to the rivers of Egypt, lovely kinds in 
form and colour, and in every country from the 
British Isles to Australia, through China, North 
America, and other regions these water-flowers 
are to be found. Of recent years much interest 
has been aroused in the many hybrid hardv 
kinds, by the acquisitions of the great French 
raiser, M. Latour-Marliac, who has given us an 
addition to our hardy garden flower which can¬ 
not be over-estimated. He has added the large 
and noble forms, and the soft and lovely colour 
of the Eastern Water Lilies to the garden 
waters of northern countries. The splendid 
beauty of these plants will lead people to think 
of true and artistic ways of adorning garden 
waters. Our own poor Water Lily was always 
neglected and rarely very effective, except in 
a wild state; but when people see that they 
may have in England the soft and beautiful 
yellow and the fine rose and red flowers of the 
tiopical Water Lilies throughout summer and 
autumn, they will begin to take more interest 
in their garden water-flowers. Even the 
wretched formless duckponds which disfigure ro 
many country seats will begin at last to have a 


152.— Best twelve annuals. 

—You will not succeed thoroughly 
with annuals in pots during the sum¬ 
mer unless you attend to the water¬ 
ing regularly, and give the plants 
the protection of a cold frame to 
shelter them from the wind, also 
shade them from very bright sun¬ 
shine. You are not obliged to use 
the glass light to do so if there are 
reasons against it. The following will be suit¬ 
able : Goaetia, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan (yellow 
and purple), Schizanthus pinnatus, Love-in- 
a - Mist (Nigella), Phacelia campanularia, 
Tropceolum canariense (Canary Creeper), Lark¬ 
spur (Tall Rocket), Linum rubrum and album, 
Hawkweed (yellow), Eschscholtzia Mandarin, 
Clarkia elegans, Convolvulus minor, Annual 
Chrysanthemums, and the white and crimson 
Candytuft. I have given you more than twelve 
names, but these will not be too many to choose 
from if you grow them all, as you will want a 
wide range of choice to make a good show. If 
you can get a fairly light loam use no other soil, 
except a little sand to keep it open. If loam is 
not available get the best kitchen garden soil 
you can. The best fertiliser to use is Peruvian 
guano in liquid form, half an ounce of guano to 
one gallon of water being strong enough, and it 
should be placed in the water to dissolve several 
hours before it is wanted for use. Do not use it 
on any of the plants until you can see the flower- 
buds forming, and then it may be given twice a 
week.—J. C. C. 

151.— White Lily diseased.— Although 
this Lily has been attacked with the same 
disease all over the country, I never heard that 
anyone had attempted to cure it. I have no 
doubt there is a remedy, if one only knew what 
it was. It is my opinion that Fir-tree-oil, used 
according to the directions sent with it, and 
applied with a syringe on the leaves when the 
disease first shows itself, would effect-* cure, and 
so would Gishurst Gbmponnd, *■n dpLbto As 
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for Oaroknino Illistratkd from a photograph sent by Miss Wiilinott, 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


reason to be. The change should be the means 
of leading us to think more of the many noble 
flowers and fine-leaved plants of the waterside, 
apart from Water Lilies. A great many hand- 
Bome plants frequent the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and are never seen so well anywhere else. 
The rich soil brought down by rivers is a great 
aid in the growth of waterside plants, and those 
who have never seen them in this their natural 
position have little idea of their beauty or even 
size. Apart from the true water plants, there 
is also a whole series of noble hardy flowers 
which should be massed in natural ways by the 
side of water, like Iris, Meadow-sweet, Loose¬ 
strife, Globe-flowers, Knotworts, and many 
others, some of them, like the rosy Meadow¬ 
sweets (Spiraea venusta and S. palmata), flower¬ 
ing with these Lilies. In such ways we shall get 
gardens of lovely colour and form free from all 
trace of the pastrycook gardener. 

Should there be limits to cultivating the 
Nymphaeas in the open garden in the north, it 
will be quite easy to keep them in houses in the 
winter and turn them out in the summer. 
Another interesting aspect is what may be done 
in greenhouses and warm houses in cold or un¬ 
suitable places, and many may in that way 
enjoy their fine forms and lovely colours quite 
near the eye, though the greatest merit of the 
plants is the giving us quite new and beautiful 
pictures in the open garden. Tho new hybrid 
kinds continue blooming long after our native 
kind has ceased, and from the middle of May to 
nearly the end of October flowers are abundant. 


N. alba (Common White Water Lily).—This 
is known to all, being a native of ponds and 
rivers. It is often in flower before May is over, 
and in a wild state is usually finest where there 
is a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet of water over 
the crowns. There are several varieties of it in 
cultivation, one being named minor, with small 
flowers, and is well adapted for small pieces of 
water, but its value is diminished through the 
increase of fine hybrids. Rosea is a pretty pink 
form, but does not bloom freely. N. a. candi- 
dissima is a beautiful kind, with broad, showy, 
pure white flowers. It blooms early, and is in 
beauty often till late autumn. Mr. L. W. 
Goodell, of Pansy Park, N. America, says— 

“ That with good treatment the flowers measure 
from 5 inches to 7 inches across, and I have 
counted as many as twenty-two at one time on 
a strong plant.” N. alba is successful in ponds, 
especially if a 1-foot layer of soil be covered over 
the bottom, or it may be planted in a basket in 
an ordinary pond. The variety plenissima is 
remarkable for the number of petals composing 
the flowers, and maxima, as the name suggests, 
has large flowers. Minor is a small-flowered 
form ; the flowers very double. 

N. flava (Yellow Water Lily) is the only 
yellow kind ever found wild, and exists in 
Florida. It was introduced into this country 
several years ago, and although fairly hardy, 
has not proved very desirable in cultiva¬ 
tion. Instead of having a thick rhizome, it has 
a mass of fibrous roots, and in addition it sends 
out long runner-like shoots after the 
manner of a Strawberry, and these 
form young plants. The flowers are 
canary-yellow. J From its habit it 
could hardly be grown in a confined 
space, but there is no need to trouble 
about it. Doubtless it was one of 
the parents of M. Marliac’s yellow 
hybrids, and we have its charming 
colour embodied in plants that stay 
at home, and for months send up 
magnificent flowers in unbroken 
succession. N. mexicana is appar¬ 
ently botanically the same as N. 
flava, but Mr. J. N. Gerard, of 
Elizabeth, N.J., says “It is a 
charming thing and a fine doer, 
having a cone-like tuber from which 
runners start out from thong-like 
shoots and then flower.” It was 
collected by Pringle, and Mr. 
Gerard thinks about all of it in cul¬ 
tivation is from a few tubers he 
had from Pringle’s partner. 

N. odorata (Sweet Water Lily). 
—This North American species is a 
near ally to N. alba, but has rather 
larger flowers, and borne profusely 
in deep or shallow water from 
June till autumn. They are sweetly 
scented, and of various colours, according to 
the variety. The specieB is found in auite 
stagnant or slow-running streams, and it 

g rows readily, being also easily increased by 
ivision. There are several varieties. N. o. 
sulphurea has prettily marbled leafage, and the 
long-pointed buds are quite 4 inches in length, 
opening into spreading flowers nearly 8 inches 
across, and of delicious scent. The colour is 
deep yellow. The variety grandiflora has yellow, 
sweet-scented flowers. The large leaves are 
mottled with brown above, but spotted with red 
on the reverse side. N. o. rosacea has flowers 
about 4 inches across, and are produced freely ; 
they are bright rose in colour, with yellow centre, 
and of sweet fragrance. The petals are narrow, 
the flower being like a pink star floating amongst 
the leaves. N. o. exquisita is a very deep- 
coloured kind, the flower being rich rose-carmine 
—in fact, almost red at the base of the petals. 
Superba is a fine form, with flowers larger than 
those of the type, and minor, as the name 
suggests, is small, but pretty. This is found in 
the ponds of New Jersey. N. o. Caroliniana is 
described by Mr. Gerard, of New Jersey, as the 
finest of the odorata varieties, and is a supposed 
cross between N. odorata rosea and N. alba candi- 
dissima. It has the vigour and freedom of the 
latter, whilst the fragrant flowers, each from 
4 inches to 6 inches across, are delicate salmon- 
rose in colour, deeper in some varieties than 
others. Another form is called N. o. rubra, but 
the name is rather misleading, as it cannot be 
called red. The flowers are pure rose at the 
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base, shading to pink at the edges and tips of 
the petals. It blooms profusely from June till 
late autumn, and the flowers open widely. 
X. o. gigantea is, as its name suggests, a large- 
dowered variety. 

X. pvgmaca is the smallest of the Water 
Lilies. It comes from China and Siberia, flower¬ 
ing before all others, and remaining in beauty 
over a long season. Its leaves are about the size 
of the palm of a man’s hand, and the flowers, 
which consist of four white petals, besides, of 
course, the inner parts, are, when open, only 
about 2 inches across. Helvola is a dainty 
Water Lily raised by M. Latour-Marliac. It is 
a seedling from N. p. alba, and ha9 pale, straw- 
coloured flowers ; the leaves of somewhat oblong 
shape, marked with brown above, and spotted 
with red underneath. 

N. sph.erocarpa (Caspary’s Water Lily). 
—This is called by some a distinct species, and 
others make it a variety of N. alba. It begins 
to flower earlier, and with the water at a lower 
temperature than any other kind. Its flowers 
in size and shape are like those of N. alba, but 
deep rojy-carmine in colour. It comes with a 
flush of flowers in May and 
June, but ceases in summer. 

There are many kinds to 
succeed it, however, and its 
earliness is a great point in 
its favour. M. Maurice Vil- 
morin, in the Revue Horti - 
co/e, mentions that: 44 It 
comes into flower sooner 
than any other kind of 
Xymphaea and requires a 
considerably less degree of 
warmth in the water to pro¬ 
duce its finest flowers. It 
prefers to grow in waters 
that are deep, pure, and 
fresh, and its flowers are 
at their best during the 
latter half of the month 
of May, when they attain a 
s<ze little less than that of 
the flowers of N. alba, from 
which they differ in being 
more widely opened. The 
deep rosy - carmine colour 
which characterises the four 
or eight inner petals then 
spreads over nearly all the 
rest, the outer petals, how¬ 
ever, remaining somewhat 
paler than the others. This 
brilliant suffusion of colour 
preludes, with a brief inter¬ 
val, the end of the flowering 
season, the interval being 
all the shorter if the weather 
is warm and the plants are 
grown in an aquarium or a 
pool which does not receive 
a supply of running water. 

Under such conditions the 
latest flowers make their 
appearance about the middle 
of June. The root-stock of 
this plant is very thick, 
and increases in length 
rather slowly. It is not quite 
correct to say that it never produces lateral 
shoots, and that, consequently, it cannot be 
propagated by means of offsets, but such shoots 
are rare, as may be judged from the fact that 
during twelve years a very strong plant afforded 
me only two of these lateral shoots. This 
Nymphrea is a better seed-producer than any 
other kind, which might be inferred from the 
scantiness with which the root-stock yields 
lateral shoots.” 

N. tuberosa. —This is a North American 
species, limited in its natural distribution, and 
uncommon in cultivation. It has not the long, 
thick, fleshy root-stock peculiar to most Nym- 
pfueas, but instead a thick, fleshy tuberous mass 
of roots ; hence its name. It is, however, easily 
increased, and should be more commonly culti¬ 
vated. Its flowers, produced in the latter half 
of summer and throughout the autumn, are white, 
larger, longer, and broader in the petal than 
those of other wild species. This fine kind 
blooms over a long season. It can be increased 
readily by division, and is not difficult to grow. 

A note from Swansea.— Are not many 
lulbe and roots far hardier than generally 
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thought to be the case ? I am not astonished at 
seeing Potatos left in the ground turn up so 
sound after being frozen through for weeks ; 
but I was surprised yesterday to see Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis bulbs, left in by accident, quite 
sound and good; and more than astonished 
to-day when my gardener showed me some 
Lilium auratum bulbs which had been left out, 
one in the pot and another quite bare, and 
exposed during all the late severe weather, and 
yet both were throwing up strong shoots—one 
in the pot three strong ones ! I have generally 
been told that these plants will not survive an 
English winter; but we have had one with a 
vengeance, and yet the bulbs I have named 
have come *up smiling.— P. Potter, Bwhoj/xton 
Rectory . 


and single Primroses and Polyanthus like deep 
rioh soil, containing plenty of moisture. The 
single Primroses and Polyanthus are easily 
reared in quantity from seed, now obtainable in 
colours, yellow, white, or coloured ; but the 
double forms are only to be increased by careful 
division, and replanting in deep rich earth, and 
in a sheltered and partially-shaded position. 

F. W. Burbidge. 


THE OLD BLUE POLYANTHUS. 
Ireland, with its moist climate and cool 
summer weather, seems to be a very Paradise 
for all the moisture-loving Primrose family. 
In some of the old country-house gardens they 
grow in great profusion ; and I know of one 


HOUSE! AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Now that the flowers of spring are with us, 
I will give a few hints on suitable plants for the 
house. A house is bereft of a great charm when 
without flowers, and after such a severe winter 
everyone will appreciate them more than ever. 
In the treatment of window plants avoid cold 
draughts, but gentle spring winds will be bene¬ 
ficial, and the leaves of such things as the 
India-rubber-plant, the splendid Parlour Palm 
(Aspidistra), about which so 
much has been written in 
Gardening, AraliaSieboldi, 
and the Palms, will require 
careful sponging with tepid 
water to remove dust, as 
it is impossible for plants 
to thrive when their pores, 
so to say, are choked up 
with dust. 

Tuberous Begonias are 
pleasing in a window, but 
the tubers must be started 
in a greenhouse now, and 
the soil should be of loam 
and peat, mixed with fine 
silver sand. Give free drain¬ 
age, and shade the plants 
from the sun to prevent the 
foliage getting scorched. 
When in flower remove 
them gently to the window, 
otherwise the blooms will 
fall off. B. Rex is very 
accommodating, and looks 
well in a room. A very good 
variety is named Mrs. Bar¬ 
ron, which has deep olive- 
green foliage, veined with 
crimson. Grouped with 
Ferns in a window, not 
much exposed to the sun, 
they look remarkably well. 
As regards basket plants 
for a window, of course, one 
can have the usual Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums ; but 
nothing is more charming 
than the Bellflowers, espe¬ 
cially C. muralis and C. 
isophylla and its variety, 
whose slender stems are 
smothered with flowers, blue 
in the former, and of purest 
white in the latter. They 
are very easy to grow, and 
come up year after year. 

cultivator who, besides the Old Blue and the Cinerarias are bright for a time, also Chinese 
Crimson Pompadour, boasts of fourteen other Primulas ; but they are not real window plants, 
double varieties. Even as it is, thousands of requiring a greenhouse some portion of the year, 
double-flowered Primroses, and hundreds, at The best annual climber for a window is the 
least, of Pompadour and Old Blue are exported Tropreolum canariense or Canary Creeper. Sow 
from Ireland to English nurseries every year, seed in the window-box, and it grows quickly 
and yet the demand far exceeds the supply, and luxuriantly. When once started it should 
The Old Blue Polyanthus is a very distinct and be supported by string stretching nearly to the 
beautiful thing as seen happy and healthy in a top of the window. The following is a short 
rich half-shaded corner, as shown in our illustra- list of a few good window plants, but in 
tion, from a photograph sent by Mr. Me Walters, purchasing at this seasoa be careful not to get 
of Armagh. No one knows how it originated ; highly fed things, as these soon lose their leaves, 
whether it is a wild form or a chance garden Aspidistra, India - rubber - plant, Corypha 


Ooa Readkrs’ Illustrations : The Old Blue Polyanthus. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. McWalters, Armagh, Ireland. 


seedling—indeed, the same is true of nearly all 
the double Primroses and Polyanthus now 
known to us ; and it is not at all unlikely that 
they originally came to us from Normandy and 
Brittany, where they may be often met with as 
edgings around cottage and farm-house gardens, 
just as they were in England twenty or thirty 
years ago. The Old Blue bears from three 
to ten flowers of a soft greyish or slate-blue 


australis, Aralia Sieboldi, Pteris cretica, and 
its variety alba lineata, P. tremula, P. cristata, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Alusk, Campanulas, Cacti, 
and the Sedge (Cyperus alternifolius), besides 
the usual greenhouse things, which can be 
returned to the greenhouse when they have 
done duty in the window. F. 


Aspidistra lurida.— This plant is one of 
colour, with a yellow centre, not nearly so dark the most useful for the embellishment of 
in tone as shown in our engraving, yellow, as windows, and may be used in any position for 
is well known to photographers, showing much the beautifying of living-rooms. There is 
too dark in the print. All the choice double scarcely any situation indoors where it is not 
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this Apple last August being sold at the seaside 
at 2d. apieoe, a good return to the grower if he 
could command half that price where grown. It 
may be classed as a large Codlin, as it much 
resembles that type, having a white tlesh of brisk 
acid flavour. It is useless for keeping, but may 
with advantage be grown where Lord Suffield 
fails, as it is not so particular as to soil or the 
way in which it is grown, being of a robust 
growth with large foliage. For grafting on 
worthless kinds it is one of the best, as it soon 
comes into bearing.—W. 

Treatment of Peach-trees in pots.— 

Please inform me what treatment I should give 
Peach-trees in 13-inch pots ? Should I disbud 
them, and stop or pinch the young growth, and 
when to put them outside to ripen?— Scotch 
Amateur. 

* # * Peach-trees in pots require more pinch¬ 
ing than trees on a trellis. You do not say 
what stage your trees are in, as disbudding 
should begin at the earliest moment possible 
after the bloom is set. As pot trees must not 
be crowded, you will require to disbud freely. 
Leave a shoot or bud at the base of last year’s 
wood, another above the fruit, and one a little 
higher ; but the last may be removed after the 
fruit is ripe. As the latter swells, pinch the 
one above the fruit to the third or fourth joint, 
and in case of wood not fruiting, leave a strong 
shoot at base, and one higher up, the one at the 
ba*e biin' thj fruiii g-wood for next year. 


duce magnificent examples—in fact, few if any 
varieties equal Beurr^ Hardy grown in this 
form. Beurre Superfin is one of the best 
flavoured Pears in cultivation, and is worthy of 
a place on every wall where Pears are grown. 
In the open quarters it has not succeeded very 
well with me, being a shy grower and bearer, 
but on walls, as stated, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. The fruit is in season from the begin¬ 
ning of October to the beginning of November, 
but require careful watching, as decay sets in 
rapidly when once started. For about ten years 
Marie Louise d’Uccle has been the most prolific 
Pear I grow. A few trees grown as cordons on 
a south wall are also extremely fertile, and bear 
very large and handsome fruit. If allowed to 
remain on the tree until fully ripe, the fruit 
will keep sound well into November, and be of 
very good quality. Gansel’s Bergamot is an ex¬ 
cellent variety if grown on a wall, cropping well 
and producing fruit of a very rich flavour and 
of fair size. The fruit is not so good from trees 
grown in bush form. Emile d’Heyst is worthy 
of extended cultivation. The fruit is of mode¬ 
rate size, very rich and sugary, and the tree 
bears profusely in any form. Comte de Lamy, 
one of the best October Pears grown, runs 
Marie Louise closely if grown on warm soils. 
The fruit is rather small, but of most delicious 
flavour, and worthy of a place in the choicest 
collection. The tree forms a good bush or oor- 
don and crops freely, particularly if protected 
from cold winds. \V. 


seen to advantage. Of the few foliage plants 
capable of resisting the evil influence of the air 
of a room in which gas is used there is probably 
no subject to equal this one. If proper care be 
taken in watering the plant it will continue to 
thrive and produce a few extra leaves each year. 
The beauty of the dark green foliage may be 
enriched by keeping the leaves free from dust 
and dirt. A beautiful gloss may be obtained 
by sponging the foliage with milk, or, better 
still, the white of an egg. The plant, when kept 
clean and carefully overlooked periodically, 
well repays the attention given to it. It is 
frequently called the Parlour Palm and rightly 
deserves the title. Any reader desirous of 
possessing a plant to last for years should secure 
one without delay. The variegated form known 
as Aspidistra lurida variegata is much sought 
after and admired. The variegation of the 
leaves lends additional beauty to them, and the 
constitution of this one not being quite so good as 
the original, necessitates more attention to keep 
it in proper condition. Repotting very rarely 
is needed, and only when the pots are very full 
of roots. The early spring is the best time 
when this operation should Be carrried out, and 
the compost should be made up as follows : 
Two parts nice loam, one part leaf-mould and 
broken charcoal, and sand freely mixed with the 
other ingredients to keep the compost porous 
and sweet. Several capital plants have from 
time to time been exhibited at the London 
meetings of the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association, this at once proving its use¬ 
fulness as a decorative foliage plant, as 
in almost every instance the member ex- 
hibiting it has not possessed a greenhouse I pi, 
or conservatory.— D. B. Crane. 


FRUIT, 


GOOD OCTOBER PEARS. 

There is a number of excellent Pears in 
season during October, but none equal 
to the good old Marie Louise, so well 
known for its delicious flavour and 
general excellence. Unfortunately, in 
the colder portions of the kingdom a 
wall with a good aspect is essential to 
bring the fruit to perfection, but in the 
more favoured portions of our country 
really grand fruit is obtained from trees 
grown out in the open in bush, standard, 
and other forms. A fine example of 
Marie Louise is the subject of the illus¬ 
tration. Growing by the side of a path 
its length is 20 feet, by 4 feet high, and it 
gives proof of considerable cultural skill 
by its crop of fruit and healthy foliage. 
There are many walls now covered with 
Pears of indifferent quality that might 
with advantage be planted with the above 


Marie Louise Pear-tree 


variety. The season for this splendid Pearmight 
be prolonged considerably by planting in various 
positions, so that the fruit would ripen at 
different times ; by that mode Marie Louise 
Pears may be secured until the end of November. 
To get this variety in its best form the fruit 
should not be gathered until it is really not safe 
to leave it any longer on the trees f r fear of 
falling. If picked before the fruit is quite ready 
the flavour degenerates, and is not bo rich as it 
would have been if the fruit had been allowed 
to remain a little longer on the trees. A little 
frost does not appear to have any bad effect on 
the fruit, as I have frequently had it out when 
the Dahlias have been cut down by cold, 
and the flavour was quite as good as could be 
desired. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey is such a well-known 
variety of sterling merit that we may give 
it next place to Marie Louise. Opinions will 
always differ, as tastes are so dissimilar, but 
there can be no question as to the high position 
this variety holds, owing to its excellent flavour, 
handsome appearance, and great value for 
private use or market. The tree forms an admir¬ 
able bush or any other form of tree, is hardy and 
remarkably prolific, often bearing good crops when 
other varieties fail. Beurr4 Hardy occupies a 
high position as an October or early November 
Pear, as it is a delicious fruit, of large size, 
and good appearance. The tree forms a 
well-shaped bush or pyramid, and is a very 
heavy cropper, requiring liberal thinning to 
get the fruit to fuU-- size. CordonT trees pro- 
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Apple Northern Greening.— Although 
an old Apple, this is valuable for late use and 
a fair cropper, succeeding well as a standard. 
In thin gravelly soil the fruits do not attain 
such a large size as those produced in Kent or 
more favourable Apple districts. They are 
usually of medium size. Though a late Apple, 
it is of first-rate quality, and with me a heavy 
cropper. It is ovate in shape, dark green, very 
firm, acid, and the beBt kind for cooking after 
many other late kinds are over. The tree is of 
free, but not strong growth, making a medium¬ 
sized pyramid, but it is more valuable as an 
orchard tree or standard. There are few Apples 
which fruit so well in damp positions as this, 
due to its lateness and free growth. There are 
several varieties even of this kind, as the fruit 
of some young trees I saw last year as the 
true Northern Greening was over by the end of 
December, whilst the real thing is in season 
from November to May. I used to store the 
fruits in heaps in an old unused ice-house, and 
they were not moved until May. They kept 
well with this rude storage, no straw or cover¬ 
ing being used. '} he fruits were not gathei ed 
until as Tate as possible before being stored.— 
G. 

Apple Lord Grosvenor for cordons. 

—This is a well-flavoured fruit for cooking and 
very early. As a cordon it has never failed to 
crop, no matter what the season. Eor towns I 
do not know a better cooking kind, as it does 
well under adverse conditions, giving large 
fruits in quantity. I saw a large quantity of 


You see, you require to disbud and pinch als . 
Your second question we presume refers to 
ripening of trees, not fruit; if you mean fruit 
we would advise ripening indoors, and to ripen 
the wood allow the trees to remain under glass 
till the wood is well matured. To do this give 
plenty of air, food, and moisture. It is also 
advisable to plunge the pots to prevent the roots 
drying and save watering. 

Strawberry Scarlet Queen. — There 
can be no doubt as to the quality of this 
Strawberry. It is in this respect far ahead of 
Noble, is of vigorous growth, crops well, 
though the individual berries do not come quite 
so big as those of Noble and Sir J. Paxton, and 
is very early. The berries are firm, travel well, 
and, if required, the small ones can be used for 
preserving, for which purpose Noble and some 
other kinds are not at all suitable. Those who 
want a well-flavoured early Strawberry should 
grow Scarlet Queen.— Byfleet. 

Treatment of Vine borders (HJ.— 

You did the work at the wrong season ; now and 
later on is the time to give additions to outside 
borders. We do not advise more food other 
than in the way of liquid, and at the right 
season—that is, when the Vines are in full leaf 
and the bunches set. Liquid-manure used then 
will do much good ; but as to when to apply the 
liquid you must be guided by the weather, if 
wet or dry, or very warm. If well drained, 
Vine-border* require more moisture than is 
I often given them, and from May to September 
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you may water freely with liquid-manure, at 
tint mixed with water, but later in a stronger 
state. As you have plenty of the liquid, why 
use guano ? And in using foods of any kind you 
must be guided by the growth of your Vines. 
If they are inclined to make long joints use less 
food, give air, freely watering with pure water. 

Injured Vines (A Ltarner ).—Your Vines 
are infested by mealy-bug, and it is a terrible 
pest. You had better remove all loose bark, 
then wash the Vines with strong soft-soap and 
warm water; when dry paint every portion, well 
nibbing into the crevices with a brush with the 
following mixture : 3 or. Gishurst compound, a 
wineglassful of coal tar, and sufficient clay and 
tepid water to make the mixture like paint; 
failing Gishurst, use soft-soap and sulphur mixed 
in warm water, with the tar as advised. After 
planting keep the Vine rods dry for a short 
time. The bug appears when the Vines are in 
full leaf, and if you keep a sharp look out then 
and get a soft painter’s brush, dipped in paraffin 
or turpentine, just touching the inseot, not wet¬ 
ting the wood, you will clear the pest. You 
must prune the Vines at once, as it is full late, 
to a good bud. Cut in new wood of last year 
and disbud to one bud. See “ Garden Work ” 
from week to week. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS UNINJURED BY FR03T. 

I enclose a list of shrubs which have withstood 
the frost unharmed this winter. They were 
quite unprotected, exoept two of the Roses, 
which were rather delicate and newly planted. 
The things that have suffered most with us 
are the Escallonias, Laurustinus, Berberis and 
Myrtles (which we have usually kept quite well 
through the winter). Euonymus (various), Ley- 
cesteria. Spiraea (Willow-leaved), S. aritefolia, 
Deutzia, Foraythia, Weigela, Lilac, Laburnum, 
Clematis montana, Japanese Honeysuckle, 
Roses, Fuchsias, Hydrangea, Svringa, Hollies 
(various), Privet, Olearia Haaati have stood well. 
We have lost nearly all our Wallflowers and 
many Pansies. — G., Llanfairfechan. 

- Perhaps it would be interesting to your 

readers to hear w hat effect the late frost had on 
plants in Anglesey. All the following were 
killed—viz , Wallflowers (single), Stocks, Snap¬ 
dragons, and PentstemonB; nothing else seems to 
be hurt at all. Double Wallflowers and all her¬ 
baceous plants are in good health, also named 
Roses, planted in November, are in good health, 
and those planted a week before the frost, 
amongst them Marechal Niel and W. A. Richard¬ 
son, etc. Although planted out on a S.E. 
border, all the bulbs are coming up well. Many 
things died in the greenhouse and also in the 
house. All the Dahlia roots got frozen, and 
there is a general complaint about the Potatos. 
The recent storm did not visit us, so we lost 
nothing by that. Snowdrops and Daffodils 
are in full bloom.— John R. Chambers. 


ORCHIDS. 

ADA AURANTIACA. 

Osi of the brightest coloured Orchids in flower 
at the present time is now making a brilliant 
display in the nurseries of Messrs. Laing and 
Son \ at Forest-hill, where it is charmingly 
grou cd with other cool-growing kinds, such as 
Odontoglossum crispum, Cypnpedium insigne 
in variety, and many others. When so arranged 
the blossoms are exceedingly attractive, and 
form a pleasing oontrast to the white, rose, 
yellow, and brown shades of other plants. 
Everyone with a small greenhouse which can be 
heated sufficiently during the winter to exclude 
the frost can grow this plant to perfection. In 
its natural habitat it is found growing in New 
Grenada, under similar conditions toO. crispum, 
thriving at an altitude of over 8,000 feet, 
and it produces its blooms during the early 
spring. This bright little plant has been in our 
gardens for about forty years, and costs little. 
The pseudo-bulbs are narrowly oblong, about 
4 inches high, and furnished with long lanceo¬ 
late leaves, from between which the long, arching 
racemes of bloom appear. These each support 
a dozen or more of bright orange-scarlet coloured 
blossoms, which are produ,eedp freely, continuing 
in perfection for, seve r vr5 wre* 


shade of colour making it very valuable as an 
exhibition plant when grouped with other kinds. 
It should be grown in pots with good drainage, 
using a mixture of good fibrous peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and kept moderately moist through¬ 
out the year. M. B. 


THE CASTOR-OIL PLANT. 

The Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus communis), is 
much uaed in subtropical gardening, and is a 
quick-growing thing, well adapted for all 
gardens where there is sufficient space for each 
plant. The Ricinus is a good plant for making 
bold and noble beds near those of the more 
brilliant flowers, and tends to vary the flower 
garden finely. It is not well to associate it 
closely with bedding plants, in consequence of 
the strong growth and shading power of the 
leaves. It is a good plan to maae a compact 
group of the plant in the centre of some wide 
circular bed and to surround it with a band of a 
dwarfer subject say the Aralia or Caladium, and 
then finish with whatever arrangement of the 
flowering plants may be most admired. A bold 


end of June they may be planted out perman¬ 
ently in the open ground ; the more sheltered 
the situation the better. Dig out holes for 
them, in the bottom of which place a few fork¬ 
fuls of manure ; if from a warm manure-bed, so 
much the better. Plant and water with soft 
rain-water, and mulch the surface with manure. 
During hot weather liberal supplies of manure- 
water will be of great benefit. 

The best varieties are sanguineus (see cut), 
borboniensis, Gibsoni (a very tine dark variety), 
giganteus, viridis (of a uniform lively green 
colour), inaignis, africanus, macrophyllus, atro- 
purpureus, and sanguinolentus, all of which are 
forms of R. communis, a native of the East 
Indies. 


PERNS. 

A FEW GRACEFUL FERNS. 

I recently noticed in a collection in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London some very fine examples of 
Ferns, which, when grown as specimen plants, 
cannot fail to attract much admiration, on 



The Csstor-oil-pUnt (Ricinus communis). 


and striking centre may be obtained, while 
the effect of the flowers is much enhanced, 
especially if the planting be nicely graduated 
and tastefully done. For such groups the 
varieties of the Castor-oil plant are not likely 
to be surpassed. They require a bed of very 
rich, deep earth to make them attain great dimen¬ 
sions and beauty ; but in all parts, and with 
ordinary attention, grow well In order to 
raise the plants a brisk hot-bed is needed in 
March, in which to plunge the pots of rioh light 
soil in which the seeds are sown. The pots 
should be well drained, and the soil be pressed 
down tolerably firm with a little finely sifted 
soil over the seeds. Afterwards a good water¬ 
ing should be given. When the plants are 
large enough, pot them singly into 4-inch pots 
in soil composed of sandy loam aq4 leaf-mould 
or rotted manure; keep them in a warm, 
moist temperature, and also keep them well 
supplied with water at the roots. Remove, 
when the roots have reached the sides of 
the pots, into 6-inch or S-inch pots. About 
the end of May gradually inure them to a cool 
temperature, and after a few weeks place them 
in a sheltered position out-of-doors. By the 


account of their beautiful and elegant appear- 
ence. Moreover, Ferns and other foliage plants 
are even more useful to amateurs than flowering 
plants, which only last in perfection for a few 
weeks ; whereas in the case of the former they 
mav be had in full beauty throughout the year ; 
and it would, indeed, be difficult to find many 
who do not admire this lovely family of plants. 
The kinds I now refer to are those with pendu¬ 
lous fronds, and which may be used for orna¬ 
menting the fernery or houses with good effect, 
whilst when cultivated in baskets and suspended 
so that their graceful foliage may hang down, 
they may be thus seen to the best advantage. 
Another very pretty effect is produced when 
planted in the tops of dead Tree-Fern-stems, 
and amongst those I recently noticed were 
many so grown. A few of the beat kinds for 
this purpose may possibly be of interest to my 
readers, and although space will not permit of a 
long list, the following may be taken as good 
kinds well adapted for this purpose. 

Asplenium flaccidum is one of the finest in 
this genus, and may be grown well in a com¬ 
paratively cool temperature. It is a very hardy 
species, and will often produce fine arching 
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fronds almost 3 feet in length, and is equally 
suitable for baskets or for planting upon rook* 
work. Amongst the Maiden hairs, perhaps 

Adiantum ciliatum is the best, being seen at 
the greatest advantage when suspended rather 
above the level of the eye, being both very 
pretty and interesting. This species should be 
cultivated in a basket, and will suooeed best in 
a stove temperature. 

Nephrolepis davallioides is a most useful 
kind, of very elegant and drooping habit, 
and when well established will produoe 
fronds between 5 feet and 6 feet in length. 
These larger ones are even more beautiful 
than when seen growing in a smaller state. 
For ferneries it is especially adapted, as it 
will thrive well upon the nearly bare rooks, 
providing the atmosphere is kept in a nice moist 
condition. Another of this genus, and one that 
will grow well with little attention, is N. exal- 
tata, a very popular plant, and which is a fine 
free-growing kind ; in fact, it will often grow in 
large quantities from self-sown spores upon a 
damp wall, and when in a well-elevated position 
is exceedingly beautiful. 

Woodwardia radicans.— This species makes 
a grand specimen plant, and one of the prettiest 
I have seen was growing in the trunk of an old 
Tree-Fern, where it had plenty of room to 
develop its graceful foliage to perfection. It is 
also very suitable for either pots or baskets, and 
will succeed in a cool temperature, which is 
certainly a great advantage. 

Davallia tenuifolia and its varieties are 
also exceedingly handsome when grown in bas¬ 
kets ; but these plants require the temperature 
of a stove to see them in perfection. The 

S innce are finely divided, and the fronds are pro- 
uoed in profusion, thus quickly making a fine 
specimen. 

These, to which many more could be added, 
make a fine display even in the dullest weather, 
which effect cannot be produced by any 
other plants, and when surrounded with Sela- 
ginellas, or a piece of Lygodium scandena placed 
in the same receptacle, are very ornamental and 
lasting objects. J. J. 

104.— Ferns in a Wardian case.— The 

Ferns would do much better in a mixture of 
rough peat, sand, and leaf-mould in the War¬ 
dian case, without the pots, which will also 
look unsightly. The case should also be well- 
drained with small broken crocks, cinders, and 
sharcoal, covered with a layer of Sphagnum 
Moss, in a living Btate, raising little heaps in 
the middle and at the corners by these means. 
Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllum scabrum, H. 
Tunbridgense, H. demissum, H. flabellatum, 
add Trichomanes reniforme, T. Kraussi, T. 
scandens, T. pyxidiferum, &c.) will do well in 
a case without much air, being turned out of 
Binall pots into suitable soil above the Sphagnum 
Moss, and kept moist with tepid water. But if 
the Maiden-hairs (Adiantums), Pterises, and 
hardier Ferns (which are really more decorative) 
are grown they must be allowed an opening at 
the top of the case for moisture to pass off safely, 
or else they will gradually mildew away. The 
Filmy Ferns would do better in a dark corner 
than in a window, but the other named kinds 
should have some light, not much sunshine, 
however ; neither of them need fire-heat, except 
during frosty weather, and they would be better 
in a sitting room or bedroom than in the 
kitchen, except in winter frost. Pteris Victoria 
is a very pretty Fern of dwarf growth, with 
silvery ribs to its dark-green fronds; Pteris 
serrulata cristata is an elegant crested Fern; 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. fragrantissimum, and 
A. pedatum may be selected as amongst the 
best Maiden-hairs ; Lomaria gibba and Lomaria 
glabella are very distinct and handsome for the 
centre, and the pretty climbing Fern, Lygodium 
scandens, can be grown to wreathe the top of the 
case. There are also beautiful Selaginellaa of 
many kinds which are suitable for this case; 
perhaps the two most handsome are S. casia 
arborea, with metallic blue fronds, and S. Kraus- 
siana aurea, of a golden yellow tint; a small 
plant of a brightly-coloured foliage Begonia 
(such as Arthur Malet or Monsieur Hardy) 
makes a ch -ming variety of tint, as the leaves 
are rose-pi k, mottled with green ; Blechnum 
occidental is a Fern with fronds of a pale coral- 
pink when they first unfurl, also valuable in this 
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ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

Few plants are more useful to the amateur gar¬ 
dener than the above—more widely known, 
perhaps, as Geraniums. They are cheap, easy 
to cultivate, and especially showy. To those 
about making a start with them, or wishing to 
enrich their collections with newer sorts, it is 
advisable to purchase them as - rooted plants, 
either in small pots or with the soil shaken off 
to go by post. The latter is an excellent method 
of obtaining a supply, as in the young state 
they readily establish themselves in new soil. 
Unpack the plants directly they are received, 
and lose no time in potting them. Use small 
pots and a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Press the earth in firmly, and for a few 
days be sparing with water at the roots. They 
will take to the new soil quicker if a little 
warmth be afforded. So soon as new leaves 
form place them on a shelf, or somewhere not 
too far from the glass, to provide growth of a 
sturdy character. 

Repotting should be done early, and at this 
shift use 5-inch pots. Useful-sized plants may 
be grown in these pots, one of the principal | 
items to avoid in the case of Pelargoniums being 
pots of large dimensions. I have tried all kinds 
of soils for these subjects, and do not like any¬ 
thing so well as pure loam. This material, so 
often mentioned in gardening matters, is turf 
cut from Grass land, and partially rotted by 
! being laid in a heap. It varies, of course, but 
the most coveted is that of a yellow colour. 
Loam assists a sturdy short-jointed growth, 
desirable in successful Pelargonium culture, for 
this plant is so liable to make soft wood and 
leaves. Pass the soil through a coarse sieve, 
and, if of a clayey nature, mix a little sand with 
it, but not otherwise. One good-sized piece of 
crock may be put over the hole for drainage, and 
over this put a handful of finely broken bones. 
This is of great help, and if not obtained in the 
form mentioned mix 1 lb. bone-dust to a bushel 
of the earth. Pot firmly. It is not easy to 
overdo this item, our object being to provide a 
hard as well as limited root-run. Give the soil 
a good watering, and return the plants to their 
position near the glass. If the shoots grow 
more than 6 inches high without furnishing 
side-growths, take out the tips, as well as all 
bloom-trusses, and as the spring advances allow 
abundance of air to reach the plants. Attend 
regularly to watering. On sunny days each 
plant will need a supply, and be sure when it is 
given that enough is poured into the pots 
to thoroughly moisten tne ball, but during 
dull weather examine the pot by tapping to 
make sure water is required before any be 
given. It is easy to over water plants in pots, 
even such a subject as the common “ Geranium.” 
The plantB should now be bushy specimens with 
several shoots, and we must determine whether 
large ones to bloom later in the year be the 
object, or whether we shall have the flowering 
period at once. If the former course be adopted 
one more potting is necessary, but the shift may 
not be in pots larger than 7-inch or 8-inch dia¬ 
meter. In this case, too, continue to pinch out 
all flower buds as they appear, and also use a 
similar compost to that already used. The large 
plants, again, will grow more satisfactorily if 
put into the open air. Stand the pots on slates 
or boards to prevent worms from entering the 
bottoms. Select a sunny position and place the 
specimens well apart. They may be returned 
to the greenhouse three or four weeks before 
wanted in full bloom and these will form a 
capital succession to those grown in the smaller 
sized pots which will have passed their best 
after midsummer. When the bloom-trusses are 
allowed to remain to develop use stimulants to 
further high culture. Ammonia in its various 
forms is excellent for the Pelargonium. Soot- 
water, guano-water, or liquid from farm-yard 
manures are generally obtainable, and the rule 
weak and often rather than strong doses is one 
that must be enforced. To throw energy into 
the bloom-trusses the leaves and stems above 
them may be pinched away. 

Pelargoniums for winter-flowering should 
not be allowed to bloom during the summer. 
Outdoor culture and restricted root room 
are the methods for this end ; but I would 
not advise persons near the fogs and smoke 
of large towns to attempt the winter¬ 
blooming of Zonals, unless a specially-con¬ 
structed greenhouse be given them; such 


attempts generally end in failure. There is a 
difficulty m propagating these plants. A shoot 
here and there may be cut away from the grow¬ 
ing specimen, put into a small pot, and stood 
near the glass, or in the summer may be placed 
entirely in the open. The plants, again, when 
past their flowering period may be cut back, 
and the cuttings rooted. These will furnish 
young ones for the following year, and as the 
old roots get scraggy or too big will replace the 
same when thrown away, it being advisable to 
depend on young, vigorous growth for fine 
trusses of bloom rather than that of an aged and 
weakly character. 

Varieties. —A proper selection of varieties 
is not the least important phase, as hundreds of 
sorts obtain names which, to an ordinary 
observer who may take a small amount of 
interest in this flower, show very little dis¬ 
tinction indeed. But there are some which 
stand out from the rest in beauty, and in their 
particular shade of colouring cannot well be 
beaten. John L. Baldwin, scarlet, white eye; 
Mrs. Robert Cannell, salmon ; Mrs. D. Rothera, 
light salmon, very fine; H. Cannell, jun., 
crimson; Sir Percivale, white; Mr. Calvat, 
crimson, white eye, extra fine; Rev. F. D. 
Brett, scarlet; Duchess of Portland, pink; 
Mascagni, mottled salmon ; Swanley, Bingle 
white ; Mrs. H. J. Jones, blue shaded ; Lady 
Brooke, blush-white. The above form a first- 
rate dozen singles. A few choice doubles are : 
F. V. Raspail Improved, by far the finest dark 
red yet raised; Golden Rain, orange-red ; 
White Abbey, good: Nydia, pink tinted; 
Gloirs de France, mottled salmon ; Lord Hart- 
ington, cerise shade. Good winter-flowering 
kinds include Lord Rosebery, crimson ; Radha, 
rosy-scarlet; Mrs. VV. Wright, magenta shade ; 
Princess Maud of Wales, pink ; Lady Rosebery, 
salmon; Swanley White; Turtle’s Surprise, 
scarlet double; Hermine, white double. 

_ H. S. 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS FOR POTS. 

The use of very many hardy shrubs for house 
and conservatory decoration is largely on the 
increase, both in the quantity used and the 
increased number of varieties utilised for the 
purpose. Another useful class for pot-work— 
viz., hardy herbaceous plants, is not so 
generally used. They may not be required 
where plenty of glass is available to provide 
more tender things, but they are certainly well 
worth the attention of all gardeners who have 
to furnish a plentiful and constant supply of 
flowers and whose accommodation is limited. 
Violas, border Carnations, and Daffodils have 
been previously referred to in connection with 
this, and excellent plants they make. Plants from 
a good strain of Polyanthus associate well with 
Violas and Daffodils, and seedlings of these 
should be placed in very small pots so soon as 
they can be handled, to beafterwards transferred 
to 5-inoh pots and wintered with other things in 
a cold frame. The hardy Primulas, especially 
the varieties of P. Sieboldi, can be utilised in a 
similar way. When the stock of that very use¬ 
ful plant, Aspidistra lurida variegata, is limited, 
excellent substitutes may be found in the varie¬ 
gated forms of Funkia ovata, and F. undulata, 
whilst later in the season masses of F. subcordata 
grandiflora in large pots or tubs are grand alike 
in flower and foliage. A list of the Campanulas 
suitable for pots would include many different 
forms of this flower, among others the trailing 
varieties, the stately pyramidalis and the lovely 
double persicifolia. Of all hardy flowers 
used for cutting I do not know anything 
so charming as well - developed spikes of 
the old London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
and this should certainly be included in the list 
for pot work. Nearly the same remarks apply 
to several of the Meaaow-sweets ; the fine white 
plumes are beautiful for tall vases. Spirtea 
palmata alba, astilboides, and Ulmaria are three 
good varieties. Schizostylis coccinea is so well 
known that any reference to its value as a pot- 
plant is unnecessary. I have found some of the 
iStarworts very useful, especially those late- 
flowering varieties that with careful handling 
will come in with a batch of late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and associate admirably with these either 
as pot-plants or in a cut state. Preference should 
be given to varieties of good habit and that are 
not over talL Diffusus horizontalis, Datschi, 
and pendulus are three thoroughly good sorts ; 
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•o k eriooidca, but this is a trifle earlier. 
Having enumerated a few out of the many 
good things suitable for the purpose, I should 
like to add a word of caution to those who 
decide to Btart their culture. They must be 
thoroughly well done. The fact that they are 
hardy plants will not justify rough handling, 
ignorance of the soil likely to suit them, or, in¬ 
deed, of their individual requirements in every 
shape and form. Thus, while on one hand good 
stuff cannot be expected if a start is made from 
a poor weakly stock, on the other, close atten¬ 
tion to propagation and potting will be of little 
avail if discrimination is nob shown in the selection 
of a site for the summer growth of such things, 
for instance, as the Spiraeas and Funkias. Good 
results doubtless follow the lifting of clumps if 
the operation is carefully performed and they 
have not been too long established without any 
removal, but the majority of the above-men¬ 
tioned subjects when required for this special 
purpose will be best if the cuttings, eyes, or 
offsets, as the case may be, are either started in 
pots or in some specially prepared border or 
name from which they oan be lifted without 
injury to the roots. In the case of the 
Carnations, strong layers may be lifted and 
potted as soon as they can be obtained. 

K. Burrell, Claremont . 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are ineerted in 
OASDiimia free of charge if correspondent» follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-parden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pdblibhrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piebe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Ga&drning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (mhich,with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whisk their experience it gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted, in GARDsunra 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

SOI.— Dahlias for cutting.— Kindly rive me the 
namee of about twelve Dahlias—Cactus and Pompon— 
most suitable for cutting for the house ?—Mart. 

202.— Management of Mushrooms.—I should 
be much obliged il you could give me a few hints as to the 
management of Mushrooms f When ought the spawn to 
be planted ?-C. S. M. C. 

203 — Ants and Chinese Primulas.— From under¬ 
neath my Chinese Primulas 1 every morning eweep up about 
a tablespoonful of ants, and as there are none anywhere else, 
I should be glad if you or any of your readers could tell 
me whether these Primulas are likely to be the cause of 
death ? I have always grown Primulas, but have never 
noticed this before.—T opsham. 

204 .—I,eaves of Tropeeolum trlcolorum 
turning yellow.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me why the leaves of my Trop»olum always 
turn yellow when the plants are just coming into flower ? 
Each year they have done the same, and though I have 
tried the plantB this year in a greenhouse, which has been 
lees heated them the one they were in before, it has made 
no difference. Now that they are in full flower they are 
quite spoilt by the yellow leaves.— Evkunr Daviks. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give farther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

206.— Worms In lawns {Lawn Grass).—Visas a 
large tub near, All it full of water, and drop In a couple 
of lumps of lime. When the lime is dissolved, water the 
lawn with the liquid. Water will only carry a certain 
amount of lime. Gather up the worms when they come 
to the top of the turf. 

206.— Asters for show (G. W. £.>—00116011008 of 
Asters, distinct varieties, are understood to mean a certain 
number of distinct coloured blooms of any particular class 
that may be named in the prise schedule, generally 
worded Id this wav: 18 Quilled Asters, distinct, and so on 
for all the other clames. 


207 .— Mangolds and Swedes (Allotment).— 
Mangold seeds should be sown immediately; the Globe 
varieties are the best for a strong clay soil. Swedes should 
be town about the middle of May ; the Defiance Purple- 
top 8wede is an excellent variety. It is necessary that the 
day soil be thoroughly well worked. 



200 .— Planting Mulberry-tress (Jf. £.).— The 
best time to plant these treee is in the autumn, and the 
fame care Bhould be bestowed on the operation as all good 
cultivators give to other fruit-trees; pruning will not be 
necessary, except to cut out a badly placed shoot or 
branch. In bad climates the Mulberry is worth a place on 
a wall 

210 . —Birds eating Red Currant buds (M. G.). 
—To prevent birds eating the buds of Red Currants, mix 
some freshly-slaked lime with Quassia-water. The Quassia- 
chips are soaked and the water used for the lime. The 
only difficulty is in wet weather the mixture loses it 
bitterness. You will find there is less trouble now, as there 
is more green food for birds. 

211. — Raising Sunflowers (Amateur).— These 
should be raised in a gentle heat, and the young plants, 
being pricked singly into small pots, should, after a little 
hardening, be planted out in the open ground. If sown 
outdoors now, though the seed would no doubt grow, the 
plants would be late, and all the seed may not germinate. 

212 . —Unhealthy Palm and Aspidistra 
(T. H.).— It is difficult to tell from a leaf as to the con¬ 
dition of the plants; but as there is no insect upon them, 
we should think that the plants want repotting. This you 
can easily ascertain by taking one out of the pots. If root- 
bound transfer to a else larger, and use a good, loamy soil, 
with a few crocks in the bottom of each pot for drainage 
Pot firmly, and, if possible, give the plants artificial heat 
until established again. 

213. — Artificial manures (Amateur).— The man¬ 
ures you mention are exoellent for root crops, and specially 
the kainit, the phosphate of lime and soda for growing or 
green crops. If you use these latter you need not apply 
salt, and much depends upon the oondition of the land as 
to the neceeeity for lime. We Bhould say it would not be 
required if you use the above liberally. Use the first freely 
In the soil at planting, the latter as a surface dressing. 

214. — Climbing plants (T. B.). —Certainly include 
Clematis JackmanT, which is a very fine climber by 
reason of its deep blue flowers, and you can have the 
Virginian Creeper, for preference Veitch’s, or some of the 
beautiful Vines, as the Labrusca, which hae lovely tints in 
autumn. Jasmines, the yellow-flowered Jasminum 
nudifiorum, Honeysuckles, Rose Gloire de Dijon, and Ivy 
Emerald Gem, or green, as it is sometimes called, would 
also suooeed. 

215. — Plus In bad order (£.).—The flue Is choked 
up in some way. Many fines are also often made so small 
at the fire-door that it is impossible to get up a steady beat. 
We would advise you to look through the pages of Garden¬ 
ing, where you will find several suitable boilers advertised. 
Do not err in purchasing one too small. You should have 
two rows of 4-inch pipes, or three of 8-inch, as there is no 
gain in hard firing the latter; or two 8-inch flows and one 
return would do well. 

216. — Grafted Rose dying (August Reiser).— You 
had performed the operation of grafting fairly well, but we 
think the stock was severely affected by frost, and also 
kept too dry at the root The graft of Roee-wood also 
seems to be froet-bitten and dry. A sudden glare of sun 
wiLh dry roots would soon cause failure. It would have 
been better to afford at least 10 degs. above the tempera¬ 
ture you name (55 degs.). We find it difficult to decide the 
true cause of many failures, because they are so numerous, 
and sufficient details are not given. 

217. -Daffodil bulbs not flowering (Jf. //. D.y 
—Those who grow these bulbs tor sale do not grow them 
In clumpe, but singly, as by this means the bulbs are more 
matured. You would doubtless have got blooms, but 
you placed them indoors much too early. Had you 
potted up the Daffodils when you placed them in the bouse 
it would have been better. Next season we would advise 
later lifting, or potting up at the end of September, cover¬ 
ing over with ashes in the open, and then placing under 
glass in Deoember. Feed the plants well this spring. 

21 &—Woodllee In vinery (JF. C. c.y— The wood]ice 
decamp during the day, and at that time pour boiling 
water round the orevices or walls, as by this means you 
will destroy many. Also get some email flower-pote, fill 
nearly full with short hay, and at the bottom place pieces 
of Carrots, Potato?, or such like, and every morning turn 
out the pots into boiling water and place in position again. 
Hollow out some large Potato?, after cutting the top off, 
and place these in the house near the Vines. The pests 
get Into the Potato, and are easily killed. Can you get 
live toads, as they will clear them out? 

210 .—Winter-blooming plants (E. J. Jf.).— 
There is a good selection of winter-flowering plants, such 
as Chinese Primulas, Bouvardlas in variety. Camellias, 
Cytisus, Ericas and Epacris, Jasminum grandiflorum, 
Sparmannia africana, Oallas, Cyclamen in variety, Cine¬ 
rarias, and such bulbs as require little warmth. The 
Aspidistra is one of the beet plants an amateur cm grow, 
as it is very tough, and has a broad, variegated leaf. The 
Grevillea is the reverse, being more like a Fern. It is a 
beautiful foliage plant, doing well with cool house treat¬ 
ment The seed of this is sown at this date, but the 
Aspidistra is obtained by division of roots. 

220 . — Propagator falling (IF. T. Thom). —You 
have need too much heat at one time, hence the reason of 
the plants curling and dying, probably from too much 
moisture. A perforated top m such cases was not wanted. 
We would advise you to burn a smaller light, to open the 
frame more, say a short time early in day, to let out 
exoees of moisture and steam. Ws should say that you 
have exceeded the temperature named when you were 
not aware of it, and the temperature is not regular, and 
you have excess of moisture. Gloxinias and Petunias 
are both very soft, and soon damp if not given fresh air 
early in the day. A temperature of 80 degs. will strike 
them at this date. The Petunias strike in 10 degs. lower, 
with care, watering sparingly. 

221 . —Rhododendron from seed. —Will you 
kindly let me know if the ordinary Rhododendron ponticum 
is grown from seed, and if so, where oan this seed be pur¬ 
chased, and is it sown under glass or outside ? Also can 
common Heather seed be purchased, and where, and how 
should it be sown ?— D. R. 

*,* Seed of Rhododendron ponticum ean be obtained 
of MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris; but we cannot 
And Heather seed offered anywhere. 


222 . — Pre ser v i ng Hollyhocks and Sweet 
Williams.— Is it any use to preserve Hollyhocks and 
Sweet Williams that had the disease last year badly, though 
apparently starting well at present?—F. S. K. 

%* Yes , certainly, as they may flower fairly well this 
season. Hollyhocks are always more or less affected with 
disease. 

223. —Plants for shady beds.— Will someone 
kindly suggest suitable bedding plants for a bed facing 
east, which only gets two or three hours' sun in the morn¬ 
ing during the summer months?—J. B., Halifax. 

%* You should certainly try Pansies, which like shade, 
and we have now many charming tufted varieties. The 
Dwarf Scabious, Herbaceous Lobelias, and Mimulus will 
also do well; but Pansies are the chief things to plant. 

224. — Treatment of Bamboos.—My Bamboos are 
apparentlv quite dead after the frost Are they likely to 
start again from the roots, or shall I remove them entirely ? 
—F. S. K. 

*** Leave the Bamboos alone by all means. Do not 
remove the old sterns, and when young growth begins give 
a top-dressing of well-decayed manure or leaf-mould. 

225 . —Zinc for garden paths.— I am thinking of 
putting plain, stout, zinc round garden paths instead of 
tiles. Do you know of any objection?—A. 

%* We know of no objection except the great one of the 
extreme ugliness of such an edging. Plants would 
certainly refuse to grow over such material. Why not 
have some soft stone, and let such pretty things as Mossy 
Saxifrage, St one crop, etc., creep over them} 

226. —Repotting Camellias.— I have some Camel¬ 
lias that have not bloomed this year, and have no signs of 
buds. They have made new green ahoots in greenhouse, 
night temperature 45 degs., day, 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
Should I repot them ? What should I do to make them 
bloom next year? They are old plants.— March. 

*** Give a good top-dressing of peat with ample drainage, 
ana make the soil very firm. Keep the plants close for a 
time after this to encourage new growth. 

227. — Slugs on borders and rockery.— How 
shall I treat herbaceous borders and rockery that literally 
swarmed with slugs lost year f Having good and some rare 
specimens, I am anxious they should have a good chance 
this spring.- F. 8. K. 

*»* .Vo doubt the plague of slugs will not occur again 
this year. Last season they played terrible havoc. A 
good remedy will be a surface dressing of lime and soot, 
but nothing stronger, otherwise the plants will be injured. 

228 —The Marguerite fly.-Can you give me a 
cure for the worm or maggot which infests the white and 
yellow Marguerites so much grown as pot plants—viz., 
Chrysanthemum fruticosum and Etiole d’Or? The worm 
creeps between the two coats of the leaves, and utterly 
disfigures the plants.— Isaac House. 

*** The best way to get rid of this pest is to search for the 
maggots in the leaves and destroy them by pinching each 
one sharply between the finger and thumb. It is a tedious 
process, but the surest way out qf the difficulty. Syringing 
the plaids overhead with, very weak paraffin and water 
has been recommended, also dusting them vrith soot, but 
neither way is as effectual as the first. Syringe or dust 
when the sun is shining. 

229. — shade trees.— Kindly tell me the names of the 
beet treee to plant beside the river’s edge to make a shade 
for a boat, as I have no boathouse ? Something which will 
grow quickly. It is a southern aspect without shade of any 
kind ; soil, limestone.— Singapore 

*„* For this purpose there is nothing more suitable than 
Poplars or Willows. Of the two the latter should be perhaps 
preferred; but the Abele Poplar and P. bolleana are both 
excellent shade trees, thriving near water, and growing 
rapidly. 

230. — Small Seakale roots.— On taking up my 
Seakale this year I find numbers of the roots are so small 
that they are really not worth foreing. Can I trim off the 
roots and replant them so that they will come in for next 
season?— Jno. Waldlam. 

*,* Y our roots of Seakale are not large enough for forcing, 
but will be excellent for planting. Turn the roots out and 
cut off the crown, as if the top or crown is Uftit will produce 
seed growths. Plant in well manured land, and when 
the new growths appear above the soil thin the shoots to 
the strongest. These roots will be in good condition for 
forcing next November. Fish-manure is excellent for 
Seakale during the summer. 

231. —Forcing Asparagus.— In order to force some 
Asparagus, I have placed over the open beds in the garden 
some Cucumber-frames. Do you think they will have any 
effect? Anyhow, it cannot be injurious.—A. 

*** It will not injure the Asparagus by placing frames 
over the beds, but you would get a much quicker return by 
digging out a portion , say S feet of the alley or space 
between the beds, and filling in with warm manure. You 
require to replace soil to fill up after forcing, and by using 
frames you will get strong growth. By forcing in this wau 
the roots are not injured, if the heating material is 1 veil 
mixed and heats slowly. By using frames only you will 
not be able to cut very early, aeitis merely protecting, not 
forcing. 

232 . — Mushrooms in wooden shed.— I have 
been attempting to grow Mushrooms in a wooden shed or 
outhouse ; but as fast as they come up they appear to be 
eaten bv an insect. On examining the bed I find it to be 
infested with oountlese tiny black insects, which hop or lie 
in thick masses. Besides these there are woodlice and 
ante. Can you recommend any plans for exterminating 
these pests, without at the same time destroying the 
Mushroom spawn, which seems in a healthy condition ? 
I may add that the bed is on the ground, and is covered 
over with sacking, lying across battens, about two feet 
above it.— Nbwltn. 

*,* We would advise you to water round the sides of your 
bed with boiling water, mixed with a wineglassful qf soluble 
paraffin mixed—not over the bed, but the crevices or sides. 
Place some hollow Potatos, cut portion downwards, and 
empty daily into boiling water. Also place some poison 
on bread and grease of some kind for the black insects. 
Beetle-paste will kiU them, 
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233. — Best oompoat for Tricolor, “'OepR- 
nlums.* —I should be glad If you would kindly Inform me 
as to the beet oompost to uee to keep Tricolor “Gera¬ 
niums” to their original colour? They invariably lose 
their bright colour after we have had them a few months. 

I may say we are in north-east Lancashire, and have not 
the best of weather.—H. J. O. 

%* The reason the plants you name lose their bright 
colour after you had them for some time is want of food. 
Feed liberally . and the plants, when left alone, soon 
assume dull tints. Give the plants plenty of warmth , 
light, and food , in the way of Standen’s Manure or Clay’s 
Fertiliser , or use home-made liquid-manure ; but toe prefer 
a fertiliser. 

234. — Llllum Harriet—1 potted singly in 8-inch 
pots twelve bulbs of Lilium Herrisi in August, 1894. I am 
tokl it is easy to have them in flower by February by 
forcing them, my previous attempt having proved a 
failure. They grew 4 ieet 0 inches high before they 
flowered ; but the flowers did not open well. This time 1 
have not forced them, and they are now in a cold green¬ 
house, and growing very strong.—Vssos. 

V It is usual for strong plants of this Lily to run up 
4 feet high, therefore you haoe no occasion to thinkanything 
is wrong with your plants on that account. Water them 
carefully with weak liquid-manure every other time they 
require water after the flower-buds are visible . Keep the 
plants as close to the glass as possible to induce stocky 
growth. If they are along way from the glass they will 
be drawn up weakly, increasing their height and weakness 
of the flower-stems also. 

235 — Greenhouse climbers.— Will you kindly tell 
me in the columns of Gardening what would be the best 
climbing plants to plant against the wall of a cool 
greenhouse, which forms a kind of porch to this house. 
The house is high, 500 feet shove sea-level, and exposed 
to wind. The greenhouse faces 8.8.E , but the rays of the 
sun are considerably interfered with by the overhanging 
branches of a Ohestnut-tree. Moreover, the glass is of 
the thick, frosted kind. The greenhouse is 30 fret by 

II feet; the wall faces S.S.E.. And perhaps you will also 
kindly tell me what flowers would do best iu suoh a house, 
and especially what Roses? We might heat it slightly 
during the coming winter.— Torrinoton. 

*/ You cannot do better than plant Marfehal Niel Rose, 
Lapageria alba and rosea, Clematis indivisa, and Lonicera 
sempervirens. 

236.— Management of fan-trained Victoria 
Plum.— 1 have a fan-trained Victoria Plum against a low 
fence. As it was planted rather late last spring it was 
left unpruned. As a result, ft has made two strong breaks 
from the top of the leader, which have been trained right 
and left along the top of the fcnoe, leaving the lower part 
bare. Some of the lower buds on the leader are dormant, 
others having made short spur growth. The lower 
branches of the fan show what appear to be fruit buds. 
Should the leader and its branches be pruned away now, 
leaving about four buds to break for new wood ?—R. B. 

%* Yes, by all means cut away the strong shoots referred 
to, and thus throw the strength of the tree into the lower 
branches. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTB. 

Father B .—To encourage your gold-fish to breed you 
should cover the bottom of the tub with about an inch of 
rather coarse sand, over which lay another inch or so of 
shingle. Then add a few aquatic plants, such as the Water 
Crowfoot, the Water Millfoil, the Anacbaris. The latter is 
very free growing, and bears rough treatment much better 
than some others. To start these they only require a stone 
to be tied to the roots, and some sand added to keep them 
in position. The white spots appearing on the flan may 
arise from the water being too hard. Anyhow, it would 
be well to discontinue the continual supply, for a time, at 
least, so that the water-plants may become well established. 
If a few water-snails be introduced it will be found bene¬ 
ficial, as they act as scavengers, clearing off the green 
growth that appears sooner or later upon the sMes of 
aquariums. With this precaution an aquarium may go on 
for a very long time without changing the water, but only 
adding a little fresh now and then as evaporation takes 
place. As to food, I should discontinue the scraps of raw 
fish, and give a little vermicelli now and then, broken 
rather small, and a tiny worm or two occasionally. Dried 
lean beef, shredded very fine, is an excellent food for 
gold-fish. They devour it greedily, and thrive upon it 
exceedingly well. Gold fish do not often breed if kept in 
a limited space, but will depoait spawn in an aquarium of 
considerable depth, and well shaded at intervals with fresh 
water plants. Care must be taken to collect the spawn if 
seen floating on the water, or it will be destroyed by the 
fish. If the spawn so collected be put into a separate 
vessel and exposed to the sun it will vivify. The spawn 

is deposited during the summer.- O. Everett.—We 

believe from your letter that the tall shoots are nothing 
more than thoee of the stock. If so, cut them away, and the 
standard tree will need little pruning this year. Just cutting 

away dead portions.- Aymro .—We do not know many 

of the Carnations named. The beet way would be to writ* 
to one of the large nurserymen who are especially interested 

in Carnations, or get a catalogue.- M. H. D .—The 

flowers of the Clematis named fade because they are tar 

more flimsy than those of the ordinary O. Jaokraaui.- 

Allan A. Brown.—We should like more particulars as.to 
soil, temperature, Ac. It appears as if the flowers failed 

to open through a moist, excessive temperature.- J. 

Cruickshank .—Vou can get the Rhubarb at any large 
nursery. We do not recommend individual firms. There 
seems to be some difficulty in getting this excellent 
Rhubarb, but we often see it at shows, so there should be 

no trouble about the matter.- Dorchester, A .—Try one 

of the large seed growers.- Exeter .—The best way will 

be to clothe the lower jpart of the stem with annual creep¬ 
ing things, a9 Nasturtiums (Tropasolums), Morning Glory 
(Ipom®a), Climbing Convolvulus, Sweet Peas, and such 

like.- Exeter.— A eeries of articles on Bee-keeping for 

beginners will shortly appear, which we hope will fully 

cover your questions - K. N., HuU.— Unfortunately there 

is no radical remedy for the Carnations thus afflicted. The 
only wav is to pick off all the .affected leaves, and at this 

season the plants will probably outgrow the dilease.- 

W. H. if, —A very ffae fpso men h d© c . )jive » picture. 


We should like to see a good photograph of XL—Grizzle, 
Manchester.—it is very difficult to say from mere descrip¬ 
tion what the varieties are. Possibly one is called Bob. 
The only way to ascertain their true names is to watch 
cottage gardens, or visit some good Chrysanthemum 
nursery. We shall be very pleased to name any flower sent 
to us. As regards the Aspidistra, occasional supplies of 
soot-water will be helpful, as promoting a healthy green 
leaf-colouring. A subdued light is best for all foliage 

plants.- Joseph Cross.—The basket was mentioned in 

Gardkninq. -GL—Yes; the manure is useful if wall 

diluted. Always remember that such manure must not be 
used at all strong. Many failures occur through this 
practice. There should be no offensive smell if not used 

too strong.- Tom Cross.— Your question about Tomato* 

and treatment of Hyacinths after forcing will receive care¬ 
ful attention.- T. SeUingham —The manure is too 

strong, unless very much diluted ; but it would be better 

not to use any such material. - J. T. Peers.— Apply in 

every case to Mr. J. Douglas, The Gardens, Great Gearies, 

Ilford.- Perplexed. —Apply to Messrs. Corry & Co., 

IS, 15, and 16, Finabury-street, EC.-If.—If you will 

please to say whether the Asaleas have been forced hard, 
or only subjected to ordinary greenhouse temperature, we 

can probably advise you what to do.- Auratum.— Could 

you let us see a bloom of the Lily in question when it is 

open ? Ws might then be able to enlighten you.- Miss 

D.— From the appearance of the leaf sent the froefc must 
have been allowed to enter the greenhouse, or it has been 

rcorched in some way.- Anxious Inquirer.— The cause 

of the misohief to the Ro«e-buds is, no doubt, that the 

house has been kept much too warm.- Start. —The 

decayed wood and leaves would not be suitable for potting. 

- Fernlea. — The Roees are infested with green - fly. 

Fumigate lightly and frequently with Tobacco. 

Replies next week.— Owina to the pressure on our 
space replies to questions by “ S. S. S., Exeter /• “ W. A. 
Hilton, and a few others are held over till next week. 


NAMBS 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. C. BoughUm, Leigh. —Cornua 
mas., or masoula, one of the Dogwoods, a European tree, 

not, however, a native of Britain.- C. La very, M. B.— 

It appears merely the tree form of Ivy (Hedera helix 

arboreeoena).- R. Sanderson —1, Outlay* guttata; 2, 

Fine form of Phaius grandfolius; 3, Excellent variety of 

Maxillaria grandiflora.- Brum, Cheshire.— 1, Oelsia 

arc turns; 2, Libonia floribunda; 3, Please send in flower; 

4, Amaryllis reticulata- R Beak.—I, Echeveria retusa; 

2. Alonsoa incisifolia; 3, libonia floribunda ; 4, Appar¬ 
ently salvia splendent; but it is difficult to tell from a 

solitary flower.- J. L. Elsay. —A very good variety of 

Maxillaria Harrisoni®, sometimes called Lyoaste Harri- 

sonlw.- Mrs. A. Inglis.— The tree is Ooraus masoula ; 

the other Ornithogalum nutans. 


BIRDS. 

SEASONABLE N0TE8. 

On the return of spring weather and the 
appearanoe of the Crocus, Arabia, Snowdrop, 
ana other early flowers, the Bees begin to aronse 
themselves to greater activity, and great care 
is needed on the part of the apiarian in keeping 
up sufficient supply of stores, as the consump¬ 
tion of food is now very great in the rearing of 
brood, and when a colony-rearing brood finds 
that stores are becoming exhausted, the Bees 
destroy the eggs and hatching brood, and the 
queen oeasee laying, so that when it is fonnd 
that breeding is progressing in a hive that is at 
all short of stores, stimulative feeding must be 
carried on till there is a sufficient natural supply 
of food. There should still be sealed stores in 
at least three combs, 3 inches or 4 inches from 
the top. Any frames of the honey-oomb pre¬ 
served from last season will now be found very 
valuable to supply to needy stocks. They 
should be slightly warmed before being placed 
in a hive to obviate the lowering of the 
temperature. 

Sealed stores.— Colonies having a good store 
of sealed honey will not need stimulative feed¬ 
ing. In their case it will be sufficient to slice 
on or scrape the oappings of some of the honey 
cells. Hives should be examined in fine, mild 
weather to ascertain their condition as to stores, 
brood, presence of queen, and so forth. To 
thoroughly do so in the oase of Bees iu a bar- 
frame hive it is well to remove the hive and 
floor-board from the stand and transfer bars of 
oomb and Bees to a fresh hive placed upon the 
old site, making examination of each comb on 
both sides as removed. It is well to equalise 
colonies by giving weak ones frames of brood- 
comb removed from strong colonies, putting 
frames of comb foundation in the place of brood 
combs removed. In this way weak stocks can 
be made strong, and able to take full advantage 
the first income of honey. If, after careful 
examination., a colony is found to be without 
a queen—she having died from accident or old 
age—it should be united to another stock of 
Bees. Stimulative feeding-syrup may be made 
in the proportion of 3 lb. of sugar for 2 pints of 
water, Doiled together for a few minutes, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar added. It should be 
supplied slowly, beginning with about 3 oz., and 
gradually increasing to about half a pound per 


day, according to the inorease of population. 
When the state of the weather precludes full 
advantage being derived from the spring flowers, 
help must be given by artificial feeding, although 
frequently the income derived from Nature's 
spring offerings is sufficient to carry on the Bees 
in safety. _ 8. 8. G. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Orange roly-poly. —Two cups of flour, one 
cup and a half of milk, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of lard, two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, one saltspoonful of 
salt, four fair-sized sweet Oranges, half a cupful 
of sugar. Sift the baking-powder and the salt 
with the flour ; rub the butter and lard into it; 
odd the milk, and roll out the dough into a sheet 
about half as wide os it is long. Spread this 
with the Oranges peeled, sliced, and seeded ; 
sprinkle these with sugar ; roll up the dough 
with the fruit inside, pinching the ends together 
that the juice may not run out. Tie the pudding 
up in a cloth, allowing it room to swell, drop it 
into a pot of boiling water, and boil it st* mdily 
for an hoar and a half ; remove from the doth, 
and lay on a hot dish. Eat with a sweet sauoe 
flavoured with Lemon. 

Scalloped Onions. —Boil Onions until tender, 
then separate them with a spoon or silver fork. 
Butter a deep dish, place in it a layer of bread¬ 
crumbs and a layer of Onions alternately, with 
Balt, pepper, and a little batter. Pour a little 
milk over it, and put in the oven to brown. 

Making spiced vinegar.— I have some old, flue 
older, and want to make of it good spioed vinegar. Will 
one of your numerous readers tell me how to manage it, and 
oblige—C onstant Reader. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In oonsequenee of the Raster Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of Gardening Illustrated dated 
April 80. Orders should reaoh us as early 
as possible In the week preceding to lnenre 
insertion. No advertisement intended for 
that issue can be received, altered, or 
•topped after first post on Thursday, the 
11th ApriL 


JAMES JAMES 

13EOS to offer the following plants, which are 
U strong, from single pots, true to name, and of the best 
varieties that money oan buy, by Parcel Post or by rail (if by 
rail carriage not paid). Half-doz. Dot. 

». d. ad. 

New Double Ivy Geraniums.19 3 3 

New Fuchsias, single and double .. .. ..13 23 

New DoUDle Geraniums .19 33 

New Single Geraniums .19 33 

Bsgonias for exhibition .23 40 

Double 8 arlet Nasturtium.13 20 

Double Yellow Nasturtium.13 20 

Hingle Scarlet Nasturtium.13 20 

Nurseries, South Knighton, L e icester. 
pARNATKINS. — K. Hole, Kaby, Hslee, 

v Hunting Pink, Muir, 3s. 6d.; Crimson and White Gloves, 
2s. 6d.; Violas, named, la. 3d.; Phloxes, Asters, Geums, 
Pyrethums, named. 2s. 6d.; Primula Si«boldi, 12 var., 6s. doz. 
D bl. Prioiros es. 9 va r, 5s. 6d.—HOPKINS. Mere, Knutsford 
TN reply to my numerous patrons, The Gardener 
A. begs to inform them his Pennv Plants are ready; 12, 
various. Is. 3d ; 24,2* , free, comprising Fuohaias, Geraniums, 
Araliaa, MuBk, Ferns, Cinerarias, Primuia. Cyclamen, VaHota, 
Arum, Greviilea, Cactus, and others —THE GARDENER 
Nelson Nurse ry. Norwich. Formerly Old Vicarage, Sprowstoo. 

r TTELi) GEM TOMATOES. — Tne finest 

grown; strong, s'urdy plants, 2s. 9d. doz., free. Also 
Perfection, Challenger. Oncmin Rouge, Prolude, Ruby, Ham 
Green, Empress, Ac., 2s. and Is. (id. doz , free —F. CLARK. 
HALL & CO.. Houndsfleld Nursery, Dartmouth-terraoe, 
Lower Edmonto n.___ 

HRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION, strong 

U plants. 3 f <r Is ; 6 for is. 6d.; 12 for ?s. 6d., all car pd.— 
EDWARDS, Begonia House. Ammanford. O >rmarthenshlre. 

KTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Will send 

1.1 this set, 3s. 6d., post free: Mrs. P. Blair, W. Marshall, 
Lord Rosebery, Chas. Bliok, G. W. Obilds, M. B. Spaulding. 
Th. Rey, Mrs. Amies, Pro#. Borel, Bsron Hirach, Mix. Dr. 
Ward, W. H. Atkinson.—H. WOOLMAN, Aoocks Green. 
Birmingham. __ 

QPKCIAL CHEAP OFFER —Strong autumn 

O transplanted Strawberries to fruit this season. Sir 
Joseph Paxton and Laxton's Noble, 3a. p#r 100; 12s. 5d. per 
500. 20 b. per 1,00), packing included.—TH03. EVES, The 
Nurseries. Q-avesend. ___ .. 

rpROP^EOLUM speciosum (Flame Nasturtium). 
JL —Plant now; splendid flowering roots. 3«. doz.; 20a. 10L 
Delphinium Bruuonianum, Mmk-s^nted.veiyrareandscaroe, 
Is. each; 9a. doz ., post free.—J. SIMPSON. Cults, Aberdeen. 

TVAHLIA CUTTINGS.—Show, Fancy, Cactus, 

kJ Pompone, 25, 2s.; 50, 3s. 6d.: 100, 6a. f best exhibition 
varieties, carefully named.—PRICE A SON, Florist, King- 
stanley, Gloucestershire._ . 

(TLOIRE DE NANCY, the best pure white 
IT and fee blooming Clove Carnation on earth, strong 
plant*. 3 for Is.; 6 for la 9d.; 12 for 3s., all oarriage paid.- 
ADAMS, Florist. Ilkeston.___ 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 
X 50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8*. each. Any size 
to order. ^BAGSHAW, Net M -rchaot, Lowestoft. 
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ROSBS. 

ROSE NOTES. 

By the time these notes can appear we Bhall be 
busy both inside and out, for not only are onr 
indoor Roses in full beauty now, bat those out¬ 
side are ooming on very fast. 

Indoor Roses. —Except where the two-fold 
mistake of early forcing without adequate 
piping and the too free admission of air has been 
made, I seldom saw these looking better. I 
have no mildew among my own, nor should this 
disease exist in any house entirely devoted to 
Roses. I am quite aware that the majority of 
my readers have a house of mixed plants, and 
here I fully sympathise with them as regards 
mildew and other pests to Roses. A much 
better condition of affairs might be brought 
about in theee houses of mixed subjects if their 
owners would pay a little more attention to 
selection. Far too often I see a house that con¬ 
tains quite half of its number of plants that no 
really practical cultivator would attempt to grow 
under the same conditions. Our hardy and 
half-hardy plants are mixed with exotics, and 
with the attempt to suit all we too often end in 
doing neither. Nor can there be the least need 
for this, seeing that we have such & grand 
choice among plants really suited for a temper¬ 
ate house. 1 must not dwell upon this in the 
present notes, but return to Roses. Now that 
theee are in full growth, they need some assist* 
anoe, unless recently potted into good soil. Do 
not forget that we confine their roots and food 
supply to a very limited area when in pots. At 
the same time, we must bear in mind that any 
stimulant of a powerful nature is sure to be 
injurious, because the roots have no alternative 
but thorough saturation with the same. A weak 
dose given often will be of immense benefit. In¬ 
sects are no w likely to be more numerous than ever, 
and we must keep up the use of syringe and smoke 
even while they are apparently free from foes. A 
very little trouble of this kind, when persisted 
in, will not only keep insect enemies at Day, but 
will ensure healthy and clean growth, and the 
latter is always a most pleasing feature among 
our pot Roses. An occasional stir over of the 
surface-soil is one of the most beneficial aids to 
healthy growth among indoor Roses. Some 
slight measure of shade should be afforded during 
bright, sunny weather, more especially when 
the roof faces due south. The ideal position of 
a hot-house is north and south, so that both 
morning and afternoon sun may play direct upon 
the glass, while the midday heat is more or less 
tempered by the shade of the bars, &c. When 
it faces due south, we have the full heat of 
midday and none of the early or late sun. 
Roses enjoy sun and light as much as any 
flowers, but a slight break to the fiercest rayB 
will be well. Mix a little whitening with milk, 
and apply with a brush. The mixture may be 
very thin—only sufficient to dull the glass with¬ 
out obstructing the light. If a stripe of more or 
less width, aooording to the size squares of glass 
ifced, be drawn down the, centre, this \?ill 
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suffice. Do not be led away to overshade, 
overwater with stimulants, or to use too severe 
measures if your plants are infested with insects. 
A short peneveranoe with mild measures will 
work wonders, and is safe. Extremes, on the 
other hand, are seldom more dangerous than 
with Roses. 

Outdoor Roses.— Trim off all budded stocks 
as soon as possible, and also finish pruning. 
While I write we are in the midst of this opera¬ 
tion, and are planting up to fill those serious 
blanks caused by frost. At the same time last 
year we were full of new Rose growth, and 
during the latter part of the month were cutting 
Roses in a warm corner out-of-doors. If it were 
not for the dreadfully frosted nature of our 
wood, I should look forward to a good season, 
as late growth is so much more likely to come 
on without a check. Our budded Briers also 
need to be cut back close to the bud now, and a 
look-out kept for all shoots of Brier that may 
break below these shoulders. Lightly stir the 
ground between them, especially among dwarfs, 
and when new growth has advanced a few inches 
draw some of the soil towards it. This acts 
both as a support and as an aid to a sounder 
union of Rose and stook. I will supplement 
these notes shortly with a few hints upon 
tying and culture of maiden Roses, alio upon 
our established plants when fast ooming into 
full growth. P. U. 


The Poet’s DaffodlL —Although this is 
hardly worth planting on light, poor land, there 
is no better Daffodil for naturalising, given a bit 
of good soil. A few that found their way among 
a lot of incomparabilis John Bull and were 

f >lanted with these on a dry bank have done 
ittle good. They throw one or at most two 
poor flowers annually, and the foliage is weak 
and spindling. A batch, however, planted four 
ears last autumn in good, rather holding ground 
as increased splendidly, and is throwing this 
year eight, nine, and ten flowers. Apart from 
its natural beauty, this Daffodil is so valuable 
for cutting, that one cannot grudge it a piece of 
really good ground. Leedsi is a variety much’ 
appreciated in a out state, the white, starry 
flowers being very beautiful. It will naturalise 
well in a soil that suits posticus. 

Clematises from cuttings.— There is 
no doubt that plants of the different garden 
varieties of Clematis raised from layers are 
immeasurably superior to those obtained by 
grafting, but the number of plants produoed 
from layers is very limited compared with those 
obtained by grafting, so that this latter method 
is onj generally followed. There is, however, 
a third means of propagating the different 
Clematises in quantity, and that is from cuttings, 
which are not at all difficult to root. Though 
laige numbers may be increased in this way, 
such a method does not commend itself to the 
amateur, as it is necessary to prepare the stock 
plants for the production of cuttings by taking 
them under glass early in the year, when in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature they will start 
quiokly into growth, and when the young 
Moot* gr$ fufficieotly advanced they may 


be taken off, inserted in pots of sandy soil, 
and kept dose till rooted, which will not be 
long. They most then be hardened off and 
quickly potted into small pots. Plants obtained 
in this way are, in my opinion, much superior 
to grafted ones, though, of course, they are not 
equal to good, well-rooted branches obtained 
from layers. It may be urged against this mode 
of propagation by means of outtinga that it 
savours too much of a coddling process, but 
when struck in the spring the whole season 
remains in wbioh to harden off the plants before 
winter, while a great many other hardy subjects 
are increased in muoh the same way.—T. 


GLORY OF THE SNOW (CHIONODOXA 
LUCILIiE). 

Few hardy flowers have attained to such popu¬ 
larity in so short a time as this. The lovely 
oolour of the flowers, and the early season at 
which it blooms, render it one of the most 
preoions among hardy bulbous flowers. To see 
this little gem at its best it should be planted 
in colonies of half-a-hundred or more bulbs. 
Fortunately, bulbs can be procured at a very 
moderate outlay, and, onoe planted, they are a 
joy for ever. The 8now Glory is as hardy as 
the common Snowdrop, and will flourish in 
almost any kind of soil. It comes into flower 
with the little Siberian Squill, for which it is an 
admirable companion. The oolour of the Squill 
is richer, but the Snow Glory is, I think, the 
most effective of the two, being of more robust 
growth, and the flowers having a white 
centre, which renders them very conspicuous. 
Since the introduction of C. Luciliae, other 
kinds have come to hand, more or less 
resembling it, and several of which are. 
perhaps, of even greater ornamental value. 
The true form of G. sardensis has flowers of a 
richer blue than Luciliae, but I find that one 
does not frequently obtain this high-coloured 
variety, a large proportion of the bulbs 
distributed under the name of ear dens is 
producing flowers that do not differ appreciably 
from those of the older speoies. C. grandiflora 
is a fine speoies with larger flowers, and more 
robust of growth than the preceding; whilst C. 
nana is a little gem, but rather scarce at present. 
Although the various members of this family of 
hardy bulbous flowers are by no means 
fastidious as regards soil, it is not in every 
garden that the bulbs increase freely. They 
seed, however, with much freedom, and if the 
ground round them is not dug, but top-dressed 
with leaf-mould, numerous young plants will 
come np every spring. The surest way, 
however, is to sow the seeds in well-drained pots 
of light soil early in September, oovering with 
Moss till the young plants appear. Let them 
remain undisturbed for two years, and then 
plant them where they are to remain. 

_Byfleet. 

Daffodils not flowering: (Vera). — when 
these produce an abundance of leaves and not flowers, os 
yours have done, it may be taken for granted that the soil 
in which they are growing is exhausted, and as soon as the 
leaves die down it will be well to lake up the bulbs, 
divide, and replant them oq » piece Qf wf)|pwnurtd 
dieplp-dw Und, 
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QARD1N WORK.* 


Conservatory* 

Pelargonium* are now showing bloom, and should hare 
a good fumigating or vaporising before the flowers 
expand. These are grand plants when well grown for 
making a show in the conservatory, but should be lightly 
shaded when the sun is bright. Liquid-manure will give 
size and substance to the blossoms, and keep the foliage 
green and healthy. The double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are charming plants for the conservatory, as they may be 
grown in various ways. They are among the best basket- 
plants, will quickly cover % naked wall or pillar, and when 
neatly trimmed will make a handsome specimen. The 
Climbers on the roof will now need attention, as Paesi floras, 
Taosonias, and other fast-growing things will soon require 
thinning and training. Tea Roses planted out in the 
borders may have liquid-manure, and a good syringing on 
bright mornings or afternoons will keep down insects. But 
in a conservatory gay with flowering plantB the syringe has 
to be used cautiously, without wetting the flowers. Seven- 
inch pots filled with Gladiolus The Bride will soon be a 
special feature. The bulbs are cheap, and should be 
punted thickly. Camellias will soon be making growth, 
and if any pruning is required attention should be given 
now. In pots Camellias form a compact-habited shrub, 
but they grow very freely when planted out in suitable 
soil. The best soil is turfy loam, free from lime, and good 
leaf-mould, passed through a sieve to take out any little 
bits of wood or any other foreign matter which may 
possibly breed fungus in the future if left in. Tree- 
Carnations will now be pretty well over for the season, and 
should be taken to a oool house. The stock of cuttings for 
next winter’s blooming will now be rooted, and should be 
potted off to get strong, and may by-and-bye go into a cold 
frame. 

Forcing House. 

The night temperature of this house need not exceed 
65 degs., and a little ventilation will be necessary when the 
thermometer reaches SO degs. at the highest point of the 
roof, and use a thin shade when the sun is very bright over 
any plants which seem distressed. Use the B.vringe freely 
to maintain a moist atmosphere. Propagation may be 
carried on till a sufficient stock of everything has been got 
in. All cuttings should be potted off as soon as rooted, sa 
it cripples young plants to be kept long in the cutting 
pots. The same remark applies with equal force to seed¬ 
ling*. Much attention will be required to keep everything 
moving on in the right track. In small or moderate-sized 
gardens the forcing house is a place to bring on many 
things. I was in a house of this kind a few days 
ago, and saw Strawberries on the shelves, several 
Grape-Vines in pots, with the bunches just thinned, 
Tomatos in pots setting their first trusses of fruit. 
Cucumbers in boxes, with several nice fruit hanging, and 
a host of young plants for decorations coming on. 
Many of these crops are only temporary, just to get an 
early dish or two till the other houses come on. Where 
rightly managed, it is astonishing what a lot of work can 
be done in a small forcing housa through the winter and 
spring. 

Perns Under Glass. 

These are now moving rapidly, as the recently-potted 
plants are working freely into the new soil. AU Ferns 
should be repotted annually. They require a good deal of 
water, and even when the plants are in as large pots as we 
can do with it is better to repot and place the roots in 
fresh compost, as with the constant watering the soil will 
be close, and more or less sour. Then, again, placing the 
plant* in clean pots, well drained, has a stimulating 
effect. It will, of course, be necessary to reduce the 
old balls, in some cases considerably, and even to 
sacrifice some of the roots; and this gives an oppor¬ 
tunity of clearing the plants from old discoloured fronds, 
using a pair of scissors to cut them off close to the base. 
Ferns will bear a rather high temperature ; but most of 
the stove species will do in a night temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs., and the greenhouse kinds to 50 degs. to 
55 degs. Use as little shade as possible at present, as 
though shade hastens growth it is at the expense of firm¬ 
ness of texture, and such plants are not so useful for 
decorations, and the fronds will not last so long in a cut 
state. 

Planting New Vineries. 

Where the young Vines have been kept cool they will be 
breaking, and in a good condition for planting out. Uncoil 
the roots, and lay them out straight, covering with good 
soil, neither dry nor wet, and apply pressure enough to 
fix them firmly in the soil. A covering of 6 inches or 
6 inches will be ample; and a thin mulch of short manure 
will be beneficial. When it is necessary to water give it 
warm for a time to encourage root action. If the Vines 
have not been out down peg the rodB down on the border, 
and select a young shoot that breaks away from the 
bottom for the main rod, and when the leaves unfold the 
old rod may be cut down to that point. Keep the house 
warm and genial, the night temperature being not less 
than 55 degs., rising to 70 degs. before air is given. 
Syringe freely twice a day to damp the floors and walla. 

Cucumber House. 

This house will soon be in full bearing, and should not 
be crowded up with plants in pots. If green-fly ore per¬ 
mitted to attack Cucumbers under glass the plants get a 
check which they seldom altogether recover from. A 
genuine warmth, with abundance of moisture, and little 
or no ventilation, will produce abundance of handsome 
green fruit. I do not ventilate at all, as my object is to 
produce the largest number of Cucumbers in the shortest 
possible time; but where a moderate and continuous 
supply is required for many months a less forcing method 
answers very well. 


Cold Frames. 

These are very valuable now for relieving the plant and 
fruit houses, as all the bedding stuff which are fairly 
established will do in cold frames, if protected at night. 


1 In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
yrar “ Garden Work ” may be dons from ten days to 
dforfnim uuer them is.kert vndicctted tfudUtf food 
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Window Gardening. 

Cutting* of the young shoots of the nsu&l run of window 
plants will strike now in the window*. Shade from bright 
sun with paper. Delicate things may be rooted under a 
bell-glass, wiping the glass dry inside every morning. 
Repot Zonal “Geraniums” and Fuchsias. Scarborough 
Lilies may be repotted if necessary, though it is better not 
to repot these very often. Sow seeds of Balsam and 
tender annuals. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums are coming more 
to the front, specially in town gardens, and this is a good 
season for introducing a little more variety where it is 
required. Ryecroft Glorv, Montague, Roi Pr^ocis, Har¬ 
vest Home, Blushing Bride, Rose Queen, Vicomtesse 
d'Avene, Crimson Queen, and M. Gustave Grunerwaldare 
all good. Annual propagation, either from cuttings or by 
division, is the right course to adopt. For those who have 
the time and good conveniences, strong cuttings under a 
handlight or in a frame are best. There is an increasing 
demand for good things in the w*ay of florists’ flowers, 
especially such things as will be useful for cutting, ana 
among these may be named: Pyrethrumg, Gaillardias. 
Delphiniums, Cactus, and Pompon Dahlias. The latter 
are not hardy, of course, but except for the purpose 
of increasing stook the tubers only require protection 
from frost. I planted a piece of ground last spring with 
old roots just as they were lifted the autumn previous, 
and the masses of bloom were enormous, and one might 
cut and come again all the season. The Pieony is a coming 
flower. I do not mean one or two old varieties with 
which we are familiar, but in dozens—I might say hundreds 
—of beautiful shapes, single and double, and many of 
which are sweet-scented. Tney require no special treat¬ 
ment, only fairly good culture. Finish planting Pansies, 
Violas, Violets for frames, and all hardy plants as soon as 
possible. 

Fruit Garden* 

Prune and train Figs on walls. In many cases there 
will be some damaged wood to cut out. Figs under glass 
if well managed ought to pay to grow for market. There 
will be two crops in a year and it the trees are well 
nourished the fruit will be fine. The one great idea to bold 
fast to is to kqep much of the roots and to make the 
border of porous materials. Extra nourishment can be 
given wben required in the shape of liquid-manure. Go 
over Vines for the removal of lateral growth once a 
week, aDd then the shoots will not have time to extend. 
When a knife must be used for the removal of laterals 
there has been neglect. I never remember the blossoms 
of fruit-trees outside to be so late as they are this season. 
This ought to be an advantage, but the times, so far as 
regards the weather and a good many other things, seem 
out of joint. The gale of the 24th ult. played havoc with 
tree oovers and glass erections in this district, but we shall 
try to make thingB as they were as soon as possible. This 
ought to be a good Strawberry season in the open if a long 
rest is any benefit. The plants, especially where young, are 
looking well. Many leave their Straw berry-beds too long. 
Make up hot-beds for Melons. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make new beds of Herbs. Annual propagation is the 
best means of keeping up s supply of such things as 8age, 
Thyme, Ac. Finish planting Potatoe. Earth up and put 
sticks to Peas in good time, so that the tendrils may have 
something to ding to. If the bottom heat in Cucumber 
beds iB declining too rapidly put warm linings round the 
bed. This has been a trying season for hot-bed work, as 
the dull, cold, windy weather soon chills fermenting 
materials. Make up Mushroom beds for summer bearing 
outside now. Use material enough to insure a steady 
warmth till the spawn has permeated the mass. Cover 
with straw-thatched hurdles to throw off heavy rains. Lose 
no time in sowing winter Greens if not already done, 
including a good stock of Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli. This is one of the most useful vegetables intro¬ 
duced during the last thirty years. Pot off Tomatos to 
get them strong for outside planting. A hundred strong 
vigorous plants are of more value than thrice the number 
of weaklings. Sow Marrow Peas and Broad Beans as 
required. Do not crowd either the rows or the plants in 
the rows. Walker’s Perpetual and Veitch’s Perfection are 
good varieties for supplying the table. Sow a bed of red 
Celery outside to obtain plants for late use to stand the 
winter. Continue to prick off Celery sown early in March. 
Sow Lettuces and small salads. Sow Spinach fortnightly. 
New Asparagus beds may yet be planted. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Now that the frost is all out of the ground and the 
weather fairly open and mild, begir planting out Carnations 
and other hardy plants that have been wintered under 
glass. The earlier they are got into their places now the 
better will they have become established by flowering¬ 
time, and the finer and more numerous will the flowers be. 
When making up beds for Carnations remember that the? 
enjoy a goodly proportion of old mortar-rubbish and 
charred earth, or burnt refuse of any kind about the roots. 
Always make the soil quite firm, and keep a sharp 
look-out for wireworms. Pinks also may go out now, 
also Pansies, Violas, Auriculas, Hollyhocks, and others, 
not to mention Doronicums, Rudbeckias. Irises, and a host 
of others “ too numerous to mention.” Hollyhocks should 
have deeply-dug and heavily-manured soil, and be well 
watered in dr> weather. Seedling Hollyhocks sown in 
January will be quite fit for potting off singly now. Use 
3-inch or Scinch pots, and rich loamy soil, and keep the 
plants warm, moist, and rather dose until well in 
growth. Then harden off a little, shift into 5-inch pots, 
and finally plant out as early as possible in May, 
and nearly all will flower this Beason. Early-sown Delphi¬ 
niums, Pvrei brums, both single and double, Aquilegas, 
Pentstemons, and others, must also be pricked off directly 
they can be well handled, or tney are liable to damp or fog 
off. Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, and others must also 
be pricked off in good time and be pushed on as rapidly as 
pos-ittle without rendering them drawn and weak. Pot off 
rooted cuttings of “ Gemma ms,'’ Petunias, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Marguerites, Ac., and keep close and warm 
tmfn egMftDbed. It is too early to plant out ShruWy 


Calceolarias, Pentstemons, and others of a not quite hardy 
nature yet, but the beds should be prepared, making the 
soil both deep and rich. Tuberous Begonias should be 
starting into growth by this time ; the choice bulbs for pot 
culture had better be placed singly in small pots, using 
rich, open, sandy soil and good drainage, but for bedding 
it is quite sufficient to lay them out thinly in shallow boxes 
of a rather rough mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
barely covering the crowns. Sow half-hardy annuals at 
once, and get in more seed of the hardy kinds also. Quick- 
growing climbers, such as the Convolulus major, Canary 
Creeper, Tropeolums of sorts, Ac., are very useful. Pot 
off Tomatos and get them fit to plant out as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Divide old roots'of Cannes, and pot the pieoos 
singly, also the pretty toll or cardinal!* Lobelias. 

B. C. R. 


TEH COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 
13th to April 20th. 

Sowed seeds of Arolia Sisboldi, Dracaena indivise, 
Cvperusalternifoiius, and Grevillea robust* in the hot-bed. 
All these are useful decorative subjects in almost all stages 
of growth. Filled s lot of 5-inch pots with cutting* of 
various Club Moose* (Selaginellas); they soon get estab¬ 
lished and fill the pots in a warm, moist, shady position. 
Panicum variegatum is a very pretty Indian Grass, of 
which a lot of stock is required. Cuttings put in now in 
a moist heat will soon root; plants in small pots look 
pretty hanging round the edges of the stages. It is also 
one of the best plants for draping Fern baskets in the 
stove, but it soon gets shabby in a low temperature. 
Shifted on young stove plants, including Gardenias, Clero- 
dendrons, Calaoiums, Ac. Filled several pans with Fit- 
tonias, Sonerilas, and other small ornamental-leaved 
stove plants. We occasionally use these when well 
covered with their pretty foliage for dinner-table wort. 
Shifted a lot of seedling Solanum capsic&strum in 5-inch 
pots. They will be planted out first week in June. This 
saves labour and the plants develoo better and carry- 
more berries. They will be carefully potted up early in 
September and stood in a shady place outside for a week 
or two till the roots get into work : then a light house 
where there is a little warmth wiU colour the fruit. 
Stopped tying and top-dressing Cucumbers in house. What 
with eelworms, earwig, wireworms, and other enemies, 
one has to be very careful about the soil. It is a good 
plan to mix soot with the loam when cut and laid up to 
baniah these pests. Looked over Peaches under glass to 
remove a few more shoots, and thin fruit chiefly from the 
underside of the trellis. Gave the borders another 
sprinkling of artificial manure and watered it in. I sup¬ 
pose it is possible to overfeed Peach-trees which bear 
heavily annually, but the trees generally require more 
nourishment than they get after they begin bearing freely ; 
but in the case of young trees good loam will supply every 
need. Gave early Tomatos a good soaking of lime and soot 
in solution. This will cleanse the soil from insect pests to 
a certain extent. The eelwortn is a modern introduction 
among Tomatos. Those who have to battle with these 
things will find it an advantage to stick in a few Lettuce 
plants or French Beans among the plants when first set 
out. 1 have saved more than one crop by this means ; 
they will leave the Tomatos for the Lettuces and Beans. 
Gave a dusting of soot to beds of Onions both spring and 
autumn sown. Earthed up Potatoe just coming through 
on early border, and stuck a few Yew shoots among 
them. The situation is a warm one and we have generally 
carried this crop through without injury from frost. The 
early plants are less likely to be injured than ore the 
plants just through the ground. 


Painting hot water pipes.— What is 
the best paint to paint pipes in a Cucumber - 
house to prevent them from rnsting ? 2, What 
is the best manure for Cucumbers—artificial 
and natural ? Is soot good to use ?—E. C. R. 

* # * First, you had better paint the pipes with 
boiled oil and lamp-black ; but if you have 
growing plants we would not advise painting 
at all, as few plants are more tender than 
Cucumbers, and the pipes, being heated, give off 
the rank gases, which are most injurious. If the 
plants can be taken out the best paint is the one 
adviBed. The best manure for Cucumbers is a 
light one, such as spent Mushroom-manure 
or dry cow-manure. We do not advise fresh 
stable-manures unless mixed with soil. As 
regards artificial manures, we use both 
them and animal. Liquid-manure from animal* 
is always valuable, and as a fertiliser snoh 
artificial manures as Clay’s fertiliser, Thomson’s 
Vine-manure, bone-meal, or fish-mannre, and, 
occasionally, guano, may all be uBed with advan¬ 
tage. Soot is one of the best plant foods we 
have; but we advise its use in a clear state— 
that is, soaked in a tank and then applied. If 
used for syringing it removes insects and 
imparts a dark colour to fruit and foliage^ 


“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will oontain an account of the naray 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Muford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. LatourMarliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies bj Dr. Wallace, outdoor Ohrysanthe 
mums by Mr. Molynenx, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plsns Showing plAttoUdsis, as Well *g planting of the bdds 
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THE ARALIA OF JAPAN (ARALIA 
(FATSIA) SIEBOLDI). 

Tins handsome evergreen shrub is sometimes 
called A. Sieboldi, but F&tsia japonica is its 
more correct name, and as a cool greenhouse or 
Bhady window plant it has but few equals, and 
perhaps only one superior in the so-called 
“ Parlour Palm,” Aspidistra, also a native of 
Japan, whenoe we have obtained so many of 
oar best evergreen shrubs, flowering trees, and 
herbaoeoos plants, thanks to the enterprise of 
Tnunberg, Ksempfer, Siebold, Fortune, Veitoh, 
Maries, and other collectors who have ransacked 
the forests, valleys, and pools of that beautiful 
country. 

It cannot be too widely known that this plant 
has a decided love for shade, and soon turns 
yellow and unhappy-looking if exposed to full 
midday sunshine. It is also hardier in the 
shade, its foliage browning badly if caught too 
suddenly by the sun after hard, frosty nights. 
Seeing how distinct and handsome this Aralia 
in when fresh and happy out-of-doors in mild 
districts near the sea, one wonders that it is so 
rarely seen, especially in those shady and shel¬ 
tered town gardens whose appearance would be 
benefited by plants of this kind. For contrast¬ 
ing with Japanese Bamboos, Auoubas, cut¬ 
leaved Maples, and Ivies of various kinds, there 
are bat few plants that can rival that now illus¬ 


ORCHIDS. 


HABENARIAS. 


I am asked by “ Beginner ” for a few cultural 
remarks on these plants, and for the most 
suitable species for an amateur to grow. This 
is a genus of terrestrial Orchids which should 
find much favour, and whioh, I believe, is 
beooming more popular than has hitherto been 
the case. I was pleased to notice one or more 
of the species added to many of my readers' 
collections during last season, and on several 
occasions they were shown well last autumn 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Habenarias are deciduous plants, which 
require a pronounced season of rest after the 
foliage has fallen oil, and, if not already done, I 
would advise them to be repotted at once, for 
they will now be found to have started 
into growth. The old and decayed tubers 
should be taken away, and the sound 
ones detached after having carefully shaken 
off all the old mould. They should then 
be potted singly in small but deep pots, and with 
good drainage in a compost composed of about 
half loam and peat, and the other half of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, to which should be 
added some sharp silver sand. The best method 
to pot these plants is to place the end of the 



grown in numbers, for there is no better plant 
for producing a bright effect in the houses than 
this when nicely arranged with others. 

H. Susannas is a charming flower, and recently 
reintroduced by Messrs. Sander and Co, of St. 
Albans. It enjoys a somewhat cooler tempera¬ 
ture than the preceding kinds, although where 
this is not practicable it will succeed under the 
same culture. This is also a pure white species 
with fine large blooms, and having the lip orna¬ 
mented with a long fringe. These kinds are the 
most beautiful belonging to the section that my 
correspondent inquires for, although a fine old 
inhabitant of our gardens which appears to have 
become somewhat scarce is 
H. ciuaris. —This is a native of North 
America and requires similar treatment to that 
usually given the hardy Cypripediums. The 
flowers are of fine orange-yellow, with the lip 
fringed, and are borne in a dense spike. 

_ M. B. 

MA8DEVALUAS. 

There are many species to select from, but as 
** J. H. Celia ” does not say what accommodation 
he has for these plants, he oaks rather a vague 
question, for some of the kinds, such as those be¬ 
longing to the “ Chimcera ” section, require quite 
different treatment to the majority of kinds, 
whioh succeed best in a cool, damp house, the 
former section requiring more heat 
and quite different culture. Presum¬ 
ing that “ J. H. Celis” requires the 
ordinary forms, he will find innumer- 


Aralia Sieboldi in an Irish garden. 


trated, grown either in tne form of single speci¬ 
mens or grouped naturally together in a bold 
mass with feathery Bamboos for contrast, or 
even as seen in contiguity with such noble- 
habited plants as Rodgersia podophylla, Poly¬ 
gonum sachalinense, or the hardy Fan Palm 
(Chamteropa Fortunei). One really might do 
worse than group together boldly and tastefully 
the hardy-flowering trees and the noble-leaved 
evergreen shrubs of Japan. 

The Aralia, too, is an excellent window plant 
when small, as the leaves are thick, leathery, 
and easily kept free from dust and other im¬ 
purities. 

Pure 'White Cyclamens. —Well-grown 
plants of those fine varieties, Charming Bride 
and White Butterfly, have when in full bloom 
* most attractive appearance. The individual 
hlooms are very useful for wreaths, crosses, or 
hand-bouquets, or for auy purpose for which pure 
white flowers are desired. Young plants, grown 
along during the soring in warmth and through 
the summer in cold frames, will commence to 
fower in December or even earlier, and will fur- 
oi«h blooms all through the dull months.— 

,_yi —Repairing pi pea. -In answer to •• Hexham's " 
•°<TUiri« about repairing pipes, if he puts a handful of 
“aeewl-meal into the split, and Mode It well round with 
be wfn And it form a cement in a few hoars. I hare 
men this in lead pipes succesHfnHy,,and have no doubt It 
%r in iron ones.—-PfViosabtTUr. 1 
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tubers directly upon the drainage, and tilling 
up with the potting material, pressing it in 
, very firmly, and just covering the top. Water 
1 must be given very sparingly until the new 
growths are fairly advanced, when the supply 
should be gradually increased, and during the 
summer months plenty of moisture, both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere, will be needed. 
When the repotting has been completed, place 
the plants in a position os near the glass as pos¬ 
sible in an ordinary stove temperature, and 
shade from the sun during bright days. There 
are at present several very beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct kinds, all of which produce flowers freely 
with the above treatment, and whioh should 
And a place in every collection, even where 
Orchids are not generally cultivated, on account 
of their very effective flowers and few require¬ 
ments. 

H. carnea is a very fine species, producing 
its blooms in profusion, which are of a delicate 
shade of rosy-pink. The pure white variety, 

H. carnea NTVoaA, is equally as fine in size 
and substance, and forms a charming companion 
to the preceding. This white variety is, 
however, of recent introduction, and was first 
imported by Messrs. Lewis and Co., of South- 
gate, with the typical form, during the last few 
years. Another grand kind is 

H. militarise, whioh has very brilliant 
■o&rlet flowers, and received its name in con¬ 
sequence of the colour of the blooms resembling 
that of a soldiur’s coat. This species should be 


vary 

in colour from orange, striped with 
red in every shade to a deep san¬ 
guineous purple, including magenta- 
crimson, maroon, and others. To 
these should be added the beautiful 
clear yellow species M. Davisi, which 
forms a striking contrast to the other 
shades. The best position for these 
kinds is in a lean-to house with a 
north-east or east aspect, if possible, 
for although they enjoy plenty of 
light, as is natural with all alpine 
plants, they nevertheless do not re¬ 
quire strong sunshine, therefore, 
where it is not possible to give them 
this position, they require shading 
during the summer and keeping as 
cool as possible. Masdevallias are 
now seldom imported in quantities, 
but a good selection of nice healthy 
plants can be made at any nursery 
where these Orchids are mads a 
speciality at a reasonable price. One 
of the best and most useful species 
must also be mentioned, M. tovar- 
ensis, the only pure white kind, and 
which is especially useful in conse- 

a uence of its freeness in blooming during the 
ull winter months. This plant, however, 
requires rather more warmth than the above- 
mentioned sorts, but is one of the best Orchids 
that can be grown for cutting. The flower-stem 
of this kind should not be cut when the blooms 
are past, for new flowers appear from the 
apex again the following season. M. B. 


Destroying wlreworms.— Can you 

tell me how to destroy wireworms in my garden ? 
I should like to get rid of them before sowing 
or planting anything.— One in Trouble. 

# # * Destroying wireworms without injuring 
the crops is a difficult matter. Scatter Rape- 
cake on the surface ; it will attract them, and at 
least keep them occupied whi e the crop grows 
past them. The only royal road to the destruc¬ 
tion of wireworms appears to be to trap them 
and kill them. They are fond of Potatos and 
Carrots, and pieces of these buried in the ground 
near any crop wished to be saved will protect 
| them. The trap should be examined every day 
or two. Salt, lime, and soot are mitigating 
things always worth trying. Wireworms are 
generally troublesome in newly broken-up land, 
and it will take half-a-dozen years with the 
most careful culture to clear them out. 

A banging-basket for plants.— Mr. Joseph 
Crow. 2D, Tanicier street, Whitehaven, sends a very useful 
han^ng-basket for plants, rt is light, donvratent, and 

tfttotiK. Original from 
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cost 4a. 6d. Coal-tar is very cheap, and coke- 
breeze near m-works can be had almost for 
the carting. By making a few inquiries in any 
given district anyone can figure this out for 
himself in five minutes. 


have too much water at the roots. They require 
thoroughly well-draised pots, and a light sandy 
soil. Probably the soil you have been using is 
too heavy. Next autumn fill one-third of the 
pots with crocks, and use lighter soil.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


PETUNIAS. 

Readers of Gardening desirous of growing 
showy and easily-cultivated plants for their 
greenhouses should not forget this old but some¬ 
what neglected subject. Few, perhaps, are 
aware of the great strides which have been 
accomplished of late years by those who try to 
improve the Petunia by hybridising. The 
doubles especially are very beautiful. Many of 
them are striped and flaked with two or more 
colours, others possess the most delicate tints 
imaginable, and some are prettily fringed at the 
edges. I am speaking now of the named kinds 
which may be purchased very cheaply from our 
florists ; but the more interesting method of 
raising from seed inay be carried out successfully. 
From good seed about thirty per cent, of the 
flowers may be expected to come double, and 
there is the chance of obtaining something extra 
good and worth keeping, while the singles are 
desirable as pot plants, or they may be used 
with much effect in the open garden. For 
bedding again the Petunia is eminently adapted, 
as few subjects of a more showy nature exist. 
The dwarfer strains are mostly sought after 
for this purpose, the striped singles being very 
effective in bold beds. 

The seeds require a brisk heat of 60 degs. to 
obtain a quick and even crop of young plants, 
and so soon as large enough to handle the 
seedlings should be pricked out 2 inches apart 
in shallow boxes. Use a Bandy compost, rich 
in leaf-mould or rotten manure. Still keep 
them in warmth until sturdy, when 
they should be shifted singly into ,=5== 
small pots. From this time employ a jEBHH 
cooler temperature, as growth is very 
rapid, and it is well to guard against 
a arawn-up growth. 

Petunias are not particular to soil 
when once they have made a start ; 
but to prevent a sappy growth the 
compost should be free from rich ma¬ 
nures. Such may be given as stimu¬ 
lants in a liquid form later on when 
the plants are in bloom. Do not delay 
the potting in the various stages, for 
once they become root-bound it is I 
difficult to keep Petunias from flower- yjlk 
ing. This may not be desirable when 
in a small state. The first shift may 
be into 5-inch pots, and by this time lliSflff 

the tips of the shoots should be taken 
out. Continue pinching each shoot 
when a couple of inches long to induce 
a bushy growth. Very nice useful- 
sized plants can be grown in the 5-inch 
pots ; but if large, handsome speci¬ 
mens be sought, give the plants another shift, 
this time into an 8-inch size, which will be 
amply large for a bush a couple of feet across 
Tie out the branches with neat sticks, and 
pinch away all bloom-buds until the plant has 
reached the dimensions desired, or up to about 
a month before it is wanted in full blossom. 

A few doses of soot-water when growth is 
being made freely will be beneficial in giving 
the leaves a healthy tone of colour, and as the 
blooms develop the needs of the roots will be 
pretty regular. Water will be necessary some¬ 
times more than once each day ; at this period 
liquid-manure at every other watering will not 
be too often, but always use it in a weak 
state. From the time Petunias are established 
in small pots give air in abundance, and place 
them where they may have the full benefit of 
the sun. After the middle of June the larger 
specimens will grow equally well out-of-doors. 
They can be returned to the greenhouse to 
flower. Unless the sorts be especially choice it 
will be well for amateurs not to be bothered 
with the old stock when out of flower, as there 
is some difficulty in getting them through the 
winter. The better plan is to strike a few cut¬ 
tings in early autumn and depend upon these 
for a fresh stock. At that time of the year the 
cuttings readily form roots in a closed frame. 
Put half-a-dozen around the edge of a small pot 
in sandy soil, sprinkle them daily, and keep the 
frame shaded from the sun. When rooted 
place the pots on a greenhouse shelf and j ust 
keep the frost away. H. S. 


OXERA PULCHELLA. 

This plant must have a stove house for its 
successful treatment. It grows vigorously, a 
plant two years old from a cutting completely 
clothing a rafter and bearing numerous axillary 
bunches of flowers. The leaves are from 2 inches 
to 5 inches long, ovate, and shining green. The 
flowers are borne in the axils of the leaves upon 
the young ripened wood, the weight of bloom 
pulling the shoots downwards, so that the 
flowers hang gracefully. Eaoh flower is 
2 inches long and 1 inch across the mouth, the 
form being broad trumpet, almost bell-shaped, 
and the tube slightly curved. The large calyx 
is yellowish-white, and the rest of the flower 
ivory-white. Being of good substance, the 
blooms last some time on the plant, and also 
when cut and placed in water. This species 
is one of several which are natives of New 
Caledonia, to which island the genus is at 
present limited. 

There is a good deal about this plant which 
suggests the well-known Clerodendron Thomp¬ 
sons, and, indeed, the genus Oxera is very near 
to Clerodendron. However, Oxera pulchella 
is a name which no one can find fault with, and 
certainly the plant has sufficient distinctness 
and beauty to make it a favourite climber for 
the stove or intermediate house. W. 


SPRING WORK. 

Although the young plants appeared almost at 
a standstill during the severe weather lately 
experienced, it is astonishing how rapid has 
been the progress since the return of brighter 
days. One lesson har been severely taught by 
the unusually hard frost, and that is the advis¬ 
ability of not depending on oold frames for 
striking the cuttings. Many collections are 
almost entirely lost or otherwise so crippled 
that a serious check has occurred which will take 
some time to remedy. For several seasons I 
used unheated frames for rooting the cuttings, 
and if only they can be made safe from frost, I 
still think the plants make more satisfactory 
growth afterwards than when coddled in warm 
greenhouses ; but the risks of the past year or 
two seem likely to be repeated. There is time 
yet to strike Chrysanthemums for other 
purposes of growth, besides exhibition flowers. 
Instead, therefore, of throwing away the old 
stools the cuttings may be used. The stools, 
again, may serve another useful purpose. The 
soil can be shaken from the roots and then plant 
them against walls—or, in fact, in the open 
border to give a quantity of useful blossoms in 
early autumn. These roots, which are naturally 
early to bloom, are the best: Madame C- 
Desgrange (and the yellow sports), G. YVermig, 
Mrs. Barrett, and Mrs. Hawkins, for instance, 
flower sooner in the autumn from old stems 
than when young plants are employed. Other 
summer-flowering sorts that have gone safely 
through the winter and have become some¬ 
what old and stunted, may be taken up, 
pulled to pieces, and replanted. Chrysan¬ 
themum-cuttings strike root very freely at this 
time of the year if planted thickly in shallow- 
boxes. Stand the same in a oool structure in 
the full sunlight and give water each day, 
preferably in the evening. Do not be alarmed 
if the leaves flag at first. The plants will in a 
few days si art up and make roots to support 
them. The potting-off singly should not be 
delayed. The late-struck plants will often give 
better results than when a start has been made 
early. This plan of striking cuttings now is an 
excellent one in regard to a system of Chrysan- 


Flowere of Oxera pulchella. 
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from the road sweepings. Bone-meal at the rate 
of one pound to a bushel of soil is an excellent 
addition to aid a stout and healthy growth. 
Use clean pots, and make the drainage thorough 
by carefully placing broken pieces of pot over 
the holes. Pot firmly. If the soil is in a semi- 
moist state—neither pasty nor dust dry—a stiok 
may be of assistance to firm the soil evenly 
around the ball of earth. Firm potting aids 
a sturdy growth, as the roots are longer in 
rambling among the new earth. It is the small 
fibry ones that we want. In most oases of suc¬ 
cessful fruit as well as flower culture the plants 
still need the protection of glass; but they should 
be kept in as cool a temperature as possible. 
Cool frames are preferable to greenhouses, which 
must, of necessity, become hot and dose with 
increasing sunlight. Immediately after potting 
do not be very liberal with the water—at least at 
the roots—otherwise, the new soil may get soured 
and prevent the free run of new roots. An occa¬ 
sional sprinkling overhead should be observed. 
This will keep the leaves and roots at work until 
the strengthening stems tell us more moisture is 


of a flower-bud at the top of the stem. This 
bud may be let alone, but the side shoots (three 
is the usual number left), should be trained up¬ 
wards in their turn. The bush-trained plants 
require stopping, of course. The first pinching 
may be done when the one shoot is 6 inches 
high and the second topping will follow when 
the side growths have attained that length. For 
whatever purpose the Chrysanthemum is grown 
do not neglect it, especially in regard to potting 
in early spring. It is so easy with other work 
ressing to put this off, and in a few days, per- 
aps, the specimens become root-bound and get 
into a semi-starved appearance. Insect pests 
are not very numerous at this period, the most 
numerous being green-fly. Fortunately these are 
easily destroyed. Tobacco-powder dusted in the 
affected parts will rid the tender leaves of a 
dangerous foe. H. Shoesmith, Woking. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 

1 Although Chrysanthemums are imported in 
immense numbers annually from the Continent 



Ooa Rbadkrb’ Illustrations : Chrysanthemum M. Gustave Grunerwald. From a photograph sent 
by Mr. McWaltere, Armagh, Ireland. 


required at the roots. Then water thoroughly, 
and use rainwater where possible. Open-air 
treatment may be followed, save exposure to 
cold east winds or the light frosts experienced 
at this period of the spring. Topping the plants 
depends entirely upon the object we have in 
view. For the production of specimen blooms 
it may be said as a general rule that topping 
is most undesirable. There are just a few sorts of 
American origin which in our climate are very 
late in showing their flower-buds. These may be 
brought on by timely manipulation of the shoots, 
but to the advice somewhat freely given amateur 
cultivators to top their plants all round at a cer¬ 
tain date, Isay, with emphasis, “ Don’t !” The 
system of cutting down the plants in June is 
commendable for dwarfing purposes, but it must 
always be remembered that we do it at the 
expense of flower development. For large blooms 
a free, uninterrupted growth from beginning to 
end should be the aim, and allow the growth to 
mature in its natural course. The training, then, 
should be started by putting a stick to each 
plant and tie its shoot upwards. From the end 
of April on into June, according to the individual 
variety, a stoppage takes-plate by the fqpiition 
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and America, in addition to the hundreds of 
home-raised seedlings yearly grown, with a 
view to the discovery of new and improved 
kinds, we do not make much headway in raising 
for the outdoor garden varieties which may be 
called really hardy sorts, such as will live 
through the winter for some years, and make 
their growth and develop a crop of blooms with¬ 
out any protection whatever. If we had such 
varieties as would meet the requirements named 
above, many otherwise dull gardens would be 
made bright during the winter months, but we 
must fall back on the old-established kinds. 

At the present time a good selection of varie¬ 
ties can be had which in reasonable seasons 
produce a good crop of blooms, although, of 
course, much depends upon the weather experi¬ 
enced at the time they are in beauty. Where 
blossoms are required for cutting, some of the 
best kinds might be planted in batches in the 
kitchen garden, choosing a warm border. I saw 
last autumn a fine batch of that old variety Julia 
Lagrav^re in the garden at Orton Hall, near 
Peterborough. In cottage gardens one often 
sees plants fully in flower of sorts that are 
hardly met with nowadays out of such gardens. 


as the old Emperor of China or Cottage Pink. 
Many are pompons, a section well adapted for 
out-of-door culture. The petals, being reflexed 
and generally imbricated, ao not hold the water 
from heavy dews and rain, as in the case of in¬ 
curved sorts, for instance, which are really quite 
useless for outdoor use. 

Plants which have been growing in the same 
place for several years get worn out and 
exhausted. They should be dug up and divided, 
discarding the centre of the roots if plenty of 
stock is obtainable from the outer parts of the 
clump, where sucker-like growths will be found 
much more vigorous than those in the centre. 
Pieces of roots 3 inches square make nice bushes 
the first year if a little fresh soil is placed about 
them, just digging over the ground deeply, at 
the same time adding some half rotten manure. 
If the plants are put out on a new piece of the 

g arden it will not be necessary to add new soil, 
ut where they are simply dug up and replanted 
again, it will be essential to give fresh soil to 
promote a free growth, without {which a full 
crop of blossoms cannot be had. Care must be 
taken that the soil is not made too rich, or the 
growth will be immature. In that condition 
the plants will suffer much more from frost 
during the winter, very likely to the extent of 
losing the whole crop of flowers. The Boil about 
the roots should be made firm to induce a stocky 
growth, which produces the best blooms and 
withstands cold weather. The foregoing note on 
the culture of hardy Chrysanthemums applies 
to established plants only. Directly the flower¬ 
ing season is past is a suitable time to replant 
any that require it. When growth starts in the 
spring, if the shoots promise to crowd each other 
they should be thinned, which induces sturdiness 
—a desirable point in the after success. 

Those who now contemplate growing hardy 
Chrysanthemums for the first time should make 
a proper selection of kinds and choose a suitable 
site, which is very important. Avoid an aspect 
which faces either north or west and is over¬ 
shadowed by tall trees, the growth of the plants 
in such a position as either of those named being 
immature. The best position that can be 
obtained is a border facing south, backed up at 
the north and east sides with shrubs or other 
protection. If the plants are carefuly cultivated 
during the summer season, it will not be time 
ill spent to provide some means of protection 
from early or sudden frosts. 

The variety illustrated, M. Gustave Gruner¬ 
wald, blooms well in the border in September, 
and must be classed amongst the best sorts for 
the open ground. Both in form and colour 
the blooms are similar to those of Viviand 
Morel, the colour bright pink-lilac, fading to 
almost white with age. The habit of growth is 
good, an average of 2 feet being attained. 


Planting vacant ground.—I have a 
plot of ground in my garden which is about a 
chain in extent, and is a wilderness of Straw 
berry-plants, which have not been disturbed for 
twelve or thirteen years. I propose trenching 
it, putting the plants in the bottom, then to 
plant a main crop of Potatos with a dibber, 
then to top-dress it. Is it a wise course ? If 
so, what top - dressing will be best.— Hexa- 
monian. 

Your proposition is not the best under 
the circumstances, as the refuse from Straw¬ 
berry-plants, at what may be termed a late 
season for digging in, is not good, being poor 
and dry. We would prefer burning the top, 
spread the ashes over the surface, and give some 
food, owing to poorness of soil. Such land will 
require double digging, and if you can procure 
good decayed manure we would give a good 
dressing, turning this in at the bottom spit, and 
thus give the Potatos some food. We are 
aware it is not advisable to plant Potatos on 
land recently manured, but you must remember 
that the soil is so much exhausted that you 
cannot expect a crop without it, and the tubers 
will not touch the manure, but the roots will 
get the benefit. Should the season be favour¬ 
able, and inclined to drought, you will reap the 
benefit. When you propose top-dressing, do you 
mean with artificial manures ? These would be 
excellent, and may be liberally given, but other 
manures are best given as advised. You can 
top-dress just before moulding up, and the other 
question as to planting with a dibber is to the 
point, but in doing so be sure to use a large one, 
so that the sets rest- on • the bottom of the hole. 
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THE BEST SHRUBBY SPIR.EAS. 

Thb Spiraeas are remarkable for their free- 
flowering and the beauty of their blossoms, 
whieh from early spring to autumn contribute 
greatly towards the floral embellishment of our 
gardens. Although they will grow and flower 
well in almost any situation, it is only when in 
a good holding and rather moist soil, well ex¬ 
posed to the sun, that their beauty beoomes 
fully developed. Most of them seed abundantly, 
but it is not necessary to propagate them in 
that way, as they produce suckers freely, which 
may be detached without difficulty in winter 
with a few roots adhering to them, and which, 
with ordinary care, will make good plants. The 
following will be found to be a good selection, 
viz. 

S. ARI/EFOLIA.—This attains a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet. It is a kind often met with, 
but mostly in shrubbery thickets, while to show 
off its beauty to advantage it requires an 
open position. When isolated it forms a 
large bush of regular outline, densely 
laden during summer with the fine 
plume-like panicles of whitish flowers. 

S. bklla. —This has a neat, compact, 
but by no means dumpy habit, while its 
flowers, which are borne in great profu¬ 
sion, are arranged in comparatively large 
corymbs of a deep rose colour. It is a 
native of Nepaul, and perfectly hardy. 

S. callosa, or Fortunei, bears deep, 
rose - coloured flowers arranged in 
corymbs, and blooms almost continu¬ 
ously throughout the summer. It is up¬ 
right in habit, and even when not m 
flower is attractive, owing to the young 
leaves and shoots being red, which, when 
lit up by the declining rays of the sun, has 
a very pretty effect. It is a native of 
Japan. There is a white variety of this 
species which is much dwarfer in habit. 

It forms a dense shrub of about 2 feet 
in height, and flowers earlier than tbs 
species. 

S. chamjBDRIFOLIa is a very widely 
distributed kind, being found throughout 
the northern parts of Asia and America. 

It is a dense, twiggy bush, studded 
during June or July with corymbs of 
white flowers, which are very ornamental. 

S. confcsa, the shoots of which are 
terminated by dense flower-spikes often 
1 foot or more in length, and white in 
colour, slightly tinged with green, is a 
plant of very free growth, and one which, 
even duiing winter, may be distinguished 
by the fastigiate arrangement of its 
branches. 

S. Douglasi. —This is an erect-growing 
kind, the young leaves and shoots of 
which are pubescent, and the flowers, 
which are pink, are borne in long upright 
panicles. 

S. Lindleyana (see cut).—This forms a 
large, pyramidal, handsome shrub, clothed 
to the ground with pinnate foliage, and 
towards the end of summer each shoot is 
terminated by a large feathery plume of 
white flowers. It is a native of Nepaul, 
and sometimes gets a little injured by 
frost in winter, but quickly recovers. 

S. lajvigata is another distinct kind, 
and one that, when out of flower, would at first 
sight scarcely be taken for a Spinea, its dark 
green, firm, glabrous leaves resembling more those 
of a Daphne. It acquires a bush-like shape, but 
does not produce suckers, and therefore its 
propagation is somewhat more difficult than 
that of some of the others. It may, however, 
be effected by means of layers. It is a native of 
Siberia, and a plant that should be grown, not 
only on account of the singularity of its growth 
and foliage, but for its slightly tinted white 
flowers, which are very pretty. 

8. Nobleana. —This is said to be a hybrid 
between S. Douglasi and callosa, and possibly it 
is, as its flowers seem to be intermediate 
between those of its supposed parents. On the 
other hand, wild specimens sent home by Lobb 
from California agree with it in every respect. 
Whatever its origin may be, however, there 
can be but one opinion of its value as a fine 
summer-flowering shrub. 

S. opulifolia. —Amongst Spiraeas this is one 

does, a 


height of 10 feet or 12 feet. It produces pure 
white flowers in large dense corymbs, which, 
together with the leaves, bear some resemblanoe 
to the Guelder Rose. It is a native of North 
America, but has been cultivated in this country 
for nearly 200 years. There is a golden-leaved 
variety of it which in spring is very bright, but 
as the season advanoes it becomes more like the 
normal type. 

S. 8alicifolia —This is a widely distributed 
and very variable kind, differing greatly in size, 
and also in the colour of the flowers which vary 
from deep pink to white, and are borne in light 
feathery spikes during July or August. Some 
of the forms are as much as 6 feet in height, 
while others are but creeping shrubs. 

S. Thunbkrgi forms a slender-growing shrub, 
small in all its parts, but with gracefully arching 
branches. The flowers resemble those of the 
Hawthorn, but are much smaller, and clothe 



Our Readers' Illustrations : Spinea Lindleyana. En¬ 
graved from a photograph sent by Mrs. Stafford 
Waldeck, The Ridgeway, Enfield. 


of the strongest growers, attaininj 
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the whole length of the shoots. A great point 
is their earliness ; they expand with the first 
return of spring, and on this account the plant 
is often forced, treatment to which it readily 
submits; indeed, with very little assistance it 
may be had in flower at any time during the 
winter. 

S. trilobata. —In addition to being showy, 
this is an interesting kind, owing to its trilobed 
and glaucous leaves. It is dwarf and twiggy, 
and its pure white flowers are borne in com¬ 
paratively large corymbs, and in great profusion 
in May. 

Double-flowered kinds. — These are S. 
prunifolia fl.-pi. and S. Reevesiana fl.-pl., the 
former one of the earliest to bloom, being often 
in flower by the end of March, and very pretty 
its little rosettes of pure white flowers are when 
fully expanded. The second flowers later, but 
is equally pretty. Both produce long, slender, 
arching shoots studded with blossQjng—indeed, 
quite; floral wrouths. 


NYMPHiEA (WATER LILY).—II. 

Hybrids. 

The following are hybrids raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac :— 

N. laydekeri embraces many exquisite forms, 
all raised by M. La tour-Marliac. Fulgens is a 
charming Water Lily, the flower small andhaving 
fine outer dark green sepals, and about fifteen 
cupped and shapely crimson-magenta petals, 
glowing like a ruby in the sun. Fulva has its 
flowers washed and pencilled with bright red on 
a creamy-yellow ground, the stamens golden- 
yellow, and the leafage mottled with brownish 
colour on the surface, but the reverse side 
is spotted with red. Liliacea is a dainty 
flower, only about 24 inches across when wide 
open. The sepals are dark sap green, margined 
behind with pale rose, while the fifteen peach- 
blossom-tinted petals are in contrast to the 
small tuft of golden-yellow stamens. The rosy 
petals have quite a silvery lustre in the sunlight. 
Lucida has very large flowers of a soft vermilion 
shade, the stamens orange, whilst the large leaves 
are spotted with chestnut and with bright red 
on the reverse side. Purpurata has beautiful 
flowers, symmetrical in form and rich red in 
colour, crimson towards the centre ; the stamens 
are reddish carmine. Seignoureti has delicate 
yellow flowers, shaded with soft rose and flushed 
with carmine ; they rise nearly 6 inches above 
the water, the leaves being spotted with chest¬ 
nut on the limb, and on the reverse side with 
red. Rosea is a lovely kind, quite the finest of 
the small varieties ; the flowers are about 
2 inches across, borne with great freedom, and 
of a rose-purple shade, passing to white at the 
end of the petals. 

N. Marliacea (hybrids). — These are the 

f erns of the Water Lily family, and to which 
1. Latour-Marliac has given his own name. 
There are many of them. N. M. albida is finer 
than any other white-flowered Nymphsea. It is 
vigorous in growth and leafage, the leaves 
bright purple-red when young, but lustrous 
green as they get older. The flowers are fully 
7 inches across, and rich yellow in the centre, 
the outer petals very long, broad, but gradually 
shorten towards the centre. N. M. carnea and 
N. M. rosea are similar to the preceding kind, 
but, as suggested by the name, distinct in colour, 
the first-named kind having flowers suffused 
with pale flesh tint, and in the other the colour 
deepens into rosy-pink. The Canary Water 
Lily (N. M. chromatella) is one of the finest of 
the hybrids. The leaves, at first purplish-red, 
change to deep red, with distinct and beautiful 
dark brown-red markings, whilst the flowers are 
large, soft yellow in colour, with deeper centre. 
N. M. rubra punctata is a shapely flower, 

4 inches in diameter, with twenty-two sepals and 
petals. The four sepals are dark olive-green 
behind, and pale rosy-lilac in front. The petals 
are of a deep rose-purple and delicately marbled. 
N. M. ignea is a larger flower, nearly 5 inches in 
diameter when fully open. The sepals are pale 
olive-green, edged with rose behind and pale 
rose, nearly white, in front. There are eighteen 
shapely petals, closely imbricated, and forming 
a beautiful cupped whorl around the vivid orange- 
red based stamens in the middle of the flower. 
The petals are of a deep, but bright rosy-crimson. 
N. M. flammea varies in colour, which consists 
of innumerable minute red dots on a white 
ground, the outer petals appearing pink, and 
the colour deepening to red in the centre of the 
flower. 

N. Robinsoni is a beautiful Lily raised by 
M. Latour-Marliac, star-like in form, somewhat 
larger than N. Laydekeri, and generally of a 
lovely rose colour, deepening towards the 
centre. It is distinguished by the rose being 
finely spotted throughout with white, though 
the impression given is rather that of suffusion 
than of spotting. This is a most distinct flower, 
calling to mind the old-fashioned rosy semi¬ 
double Hollyhock in form and colouring. 

Culture of hardy Water Lilies. —These 
lovely water flowers are not difficult to manage. 
A pond with a few inches deposit will support 
the plants, and they can hold their own against 
the smaller water weeds; it is the vigorous 
Rushes and Reeds that must be got rid of. A 
simple way of planting is to put the plants with 
soil in some shallow baskets and sink them to 
the bottom. Before the basket has rotted the 
plant will have fixed itself to the bottom with 
fresh roots. beat fleoson for planting is tbt» 
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spring. Plants put in in May even compara¬ 
tively small make sufficient progress to flower 
before summer is gone; the only exception 
being, in some cases, the Canary Lily, and this, 
in two instances, did not flower till the year 
after planting, but grew strongly. It is best to 
have the pink ones nearest at hand, where they 
can be seen closely, and the yellows associate 
well with the pinks, whilst the whites may 
be in the distant parte, if such there 
are, as they are effective wherever placed. 
There is nothing like a lake, stream, or 
pond, but, failing these, one may resort to other 
things with some success. Aquatic plants may 
be well grown simply by sinking tubs in the 
ground and half filling them with soil and then 
filling up with water. Those who could afford it, 
too, might make brick and cement tanks, to be 
sunk in the ground to a depth of from 2i feet to 
3 feet. These, with a depth of soil and the rest 
water, would grow excellent Lilies. These 
hybrids do not want a great depth of water over 
their crowns. It would be well to arrange that 
at least a foot might cover them in winter, and 
then they are virtually safe from disaster. Pos¬ 
sibly they might not be killed if frozen with the 
water, but it i$ better to avoid troubles from 
this cause. Early in the season they manifest 
strange vagaries as to opening and closing ; the 
opening being a short day of from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Later, however, they lengthen their 
day to nearly twelve hours, and open daily 
whether bright or dull, although at first they 
await clear sunshine before expanding, and on a 
dull day remain perfectly closed. 

In respect to the culture of the Nymphaea, 
M. Maurice Vilmorin has some valuable remarks 
in a paper on these flowers in the Revue Horti- 
colt. He says :— 


“The best mode of culture is the simplest, 
which consists in sinking a portion of the 
rhizome furnished with one or more shoots in a 
pond or other piece of water 2 feet or 3 feet 
deep (some kinds may require more than this) 
and having a muddy or clayey bottom. The 
long roots can be confined in a small loosely - 
woven game-basket (the older and more worn 
out the better), allowing the point of the shoot 
to protrude for a couple of inches. Some roots 
exist very near the end of the shoot ; these must 
be left free, and they will soon leugthen out and 
fix themselves in the soil of the pond bottom. 
This operation of planting should only be carried 
out in the month of May except in the case of 
the earliest varieties. It could be done at any 
season of the year, but I think early planting is 
more conducive to the plants becoming well 
established. Nymphaeas which are planted 
out-of-doors attain a larger development and 
flower more abundantly and even somewhat 
earlier than when they are grown in aquariums. 
They are able to hold their ground against the 
wild water plants with the exception of tha 
Bulrush (Scirpus) and the Reed-mace (Typha), 
the roots of which should be extirpated if any 
exist near them. Clayey bottoms seem to suit 
them very well; the water may either be running 
or not, and may either be of a fixed depth or 
may vary in its level to an extent of 1 foot or 

2 feet without injuriously affecting the plants. 
In the absence of a pond or pool with a natural 
mud or clay bottom, these Nymphceas mav be 
successfully grown in tanks 4 feet or 5 feet deep, 
the bottoms of which are covered with a layer 
or bed of rich compact clayey soil 1 foot 
in depth. This soil having been moistened, the 
roots of Nymphaeas are planted in it, after which 
the bed of soil is covered with a layer of river sand 
an inch, or a little more, in depth. Water is 
then admitted slowly until it reaches a depth of 

3 feet in the tank. Plants grown in this way 
come into leaf at the same time as pond plants. 
Lastly, if neither ponds nor tanks are available, 
these Water Lilies can still be easily grown, 
for, as M. Latour-Marliac wittily observed, 
like Diogenes, they can content themselves in a 
cask ; we may even go further than this and 
Bay that they find themselves quite at home in 
half a cask buried in the ground and half filled 
with soil and water. On lawns the cask or 
half-cask might be sunk level with the surface, 
thus giving the leaves and flowers of the Water 
Lilies the appearance of growing out of the 
ground. Last and least satisfactory of all, I 
shall mention the mode of growing them in a 
basket at the bottom of a tank not furnished 
with a bed of soil, Hwe-rthe new roots issue 
through the basket; p^nfl ext|rif ttriMvd on 


all sides without meeting with any sustenance. 
In speaking of planting in a pond or tank, I 
gave special directions for the operation, but 
these water plants are so tough that they will 
bear a far more summary method of treatment, 
and a Nymphasa may with every prospect of 
success be planted in a pond by simply fastening 
a stone to a piece of a root and throwing it into 
the water. 

“In tanks the water may be kept fresh by 
putting into it a few small fishes, not larger than 
gold fish. Gold fish are fond of the seeds of 
Nymphaea, so that the seed-vessels should be 
looked after and gathered as soon as they will 
burst when squeezed tightly. The ripe seed 
keeps good for a pretty long time if stored in a 
dry place ; it germinates usually in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner, and the seedlings can be pricked 
out without any difficulty. The raising of 
seedlings, however, cannot be said to be an 
easy matter, as for more than a year one must 
carefully attend to the condition of the shallow 
water which covers them by keeping it clean 
and up to the proper level, besides giving the 
plants more room as they require it and various 
other attentions. In an aquarium one of the 


greatest enemies of the seedlings is the frog, 
which does harm by squatting in the pots that 
are just covered by the water, often making 
cavities in the soil and breaking down the young 
plants. These would be better kept in tubs 
containing a little pounded charcoal and placed 
in an Orange-house. 

“It is pretty well known that Nymphieas open 
their flowers late in the day. The hybrid varie¬ 
ties expand their petals not sooner than 
eight a.m. and close them about five p.m. 
Should the weather be gloomy they close in the 
middle of the afternoon. The species tkva and 
odorata do not open before midday. The natural 
fecundation of the flowers takes place on and 
after the second day after their first opening. 
If they are to be crossed, the anthers should be 
removed on the first day, and the selected 
flowers should be covered with linen or calico 
bags or hoods. The pollen should be applied on 
the following day, if the weather be line and 
dry.” 

The enemies of Water Lilies are water-rats or 
voles, and swans and other aquatic birds, espe¬ 
cially moorhens, often pull them to pieces, but 
the plants can be protected with wire-netting. 
Jdoorhens afe very 4<^tractive to the flowers, 


and should be closely watched. There is, how¬ 
ever, another enemy. We noticed it first by 
seeing leaves detached and floating. On the 
water becoming clearer one could see what ap¬ 
peared to be small bits of stick an inch or so long 
attached in numbers to the leaf-stalk. It was 
the grub of the caddis-fly with its house upon 
its back. In the hollow stick it was safe from 
the fish, and, fastening upon the young and 
tender leaf stalk, the grubs fed away until the 
leaf was eaten asunder. Strong-established 
plants are not likely to suffer, but still a watch 
should be kept. 


FRUIT. 

THE SMALLER-FRUITED APPLES. 

Many growers favour the larger Apples, and do 
not think such small kinds as Lemon Pippin 
desirable; but they lose sight of the free- 
cropping character of many smaller or medium 
growers, and others do not take quality into 
consideration, which is a great point. Few 
trees which produce these kinds of fruit are 
what may be termed too vigor¬ 
ous growers, so that if on the 
Paradise stock they make the 
best trees an amateur can have, 
and not only ornamental but 
profitable. Any variety of 
good flavour, like Lemon Pip¬ 
pin, which may be had at 
this date (the first week in 
April) is worth culture. This 
variety may be termed medium¬ 
sized when well grown, the 
fruits very oval, and the skin 
green, turning to a yellow or 
lemon-coloured when ripe, small 
eye and short stalk, with a 
peculiar fleshy knob in which 
the stalk is inserted. When 
gathered from trees with full 
exposure the fruits are streaked 
with russet on the sunny side, 
and at the turn of the year 
much resemble a medium¬ 
sized Lemon in appearance. 
This variety does not possess 
many synonyms like many 
other Apples, possibly owing to 
its distinct appearance ; but in 
France it is called Kenneth de 
Versailles, and is much appre¬ 
ciated there for its good table 
quality. I do not advise it for 
kitchen use, as we have equally 
late keepers, but I value it for 
its good flavour, which is plea¬ 
santly acid, flesh firm, and 
when gathered late, stored in 
a cool place, it does not shrivel 
badly like many late fruits, 
retaining its good flavour to 
the last. This variety grown 
on a dwarf stock in poor soil 
well repays ample supplies of 
food, and given this, either as 
a mulch and with liquid- 
manure, there will be fewer 
size of fruit. W. S. 


OPEN AIR PEACH CULTURE. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years Peach¬ 
growing on open walls has so far declined that 
at the present moment it may be regarded as a 
thing of the past—so far, at any rate, as the 
majority of gardens are concerned. Nor are 
these remarks applicable only to the more un¬ 
gen ial midland and northern counties, but in 
the south also fine old walls which twenty 
years ago were furnished from base to summit 
with remunerative Peach and Nectarine-trees 
are now occupied by Pears, Plums, Cherries, or 
some such subject. The causes to which failures 
in Peach-growing are attributed are manifold. 
Some gardeners put it down to our irregular 
and inconstant summers, coupled with untoward 
springs, after the sap is on the move. Others, 
again, lay the blame to the multiplicity of 
stocks on which the Peach is worked, and I am 
not prepared to deny that both of these are pro¬ 
ductive of evil. Formerly, however, there was 
not one garden in ten that possessed more than 
one Peach-house, and that an early one, wall trees 
alone being then dopenflea upon'for the supply of 



Oi r Rkadkrs Illustrations : Branch of Apple Lemon Pippin. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper, jr., Marston 
Frome. 
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fruit through August and September; but as time 
went on, midseason and late houses were erected 
by the score, and the death-knell of open-air 
culture was sounded. Doubtless in many 
instances a deficiency of labour and an increased 
demand for vegetables, which necessitated the 
planting of Peach borders with impoverishing 
crops and the free use of the spade amongst the 
roots of the trees, have a deal to answer for. 
Then, again, during so many successive wet 
seasons many fine old trees on walls deficient of 
coping perished through drip, one of the greatest 
enemies of the Peach. 

The sudden collapse of the outdoor culture of 
this fruit is, I think, a matter for much regret, as 
to my mind Peaches from trees under glass do 
not possess the flavour of those gathered from 
a sunny wall. I further think that after 
the maximum amount of sun-heat of 1893 
Peach growers may well take heart, and by 
planting some of the earlier ripening varieties 
introduced of recent years, and the exercise of a 
little of the enthusiasm which distinguished old 
Peach growers, the culture of this prince of 
hardy fruits might again be resumed with every 
prospect of success. J. 


Diseased Snowdrops —Will the Editor 
of Gardening Illustrated kindly tell me the 
cause of my Snowdrops failing? They are a few 
only of a very great number planted at the edge 
of a Rhododendron border. I have tried Snow¬ 
drops over and over again for some years in the 
same border and elsewhere in my garden. 
Not a tenth part of them, however, have 
become permanent. They usually disappear 
between one season and another. It is only this 
year that I have, as it were, caught them in the 
act of dieappearing—becoming rotten, my 
gardener thinks, possibly from the attacks of 
some insect. I have put some of the soil in.— 
Hatch ford End. 

*** Some of the samples of Snowdrops sent 
appear to be attacked by a mite or grub— 
indeed, on examining the sample closely with a 
good pocket lens, I found both. Some of the 
bulbs t.how a red or rusty stain where the 
coatings of the bulbs have been attacked, 
similar to that caused to Eucharis-bulbs by the 
Euchari8-mite. In some cases the injury had 
extended to the base of the bulb, destroying the 
roots, and causing the collapse of the plants. 
In others, rottenness had set in, and the tunnels 
where the insect or grub had eaten its way in all 
directions could be easilyseen, and were marked 
by pellets of excreta at regular intervals. The 
grub I found at work was a small white specimen 
with two hornlike excrescences at the head. 
The mite, or insect, was not unlike a miniature 
spider in shape, but of a whitish colour, and the 
body small enough to fit the tunnels or galleries 
eaten in the bulb. As to a remedy, it is difficult 
to apply anything which would reach the vermin 
at work in the bulbs. If there is not a great 
quantity of Snowdrops, I would suggest lifting 
the bulbs after they have done flowering, and 
before the leaves begin to die down. Pick out 
all infected, or slightly infected bulbs and burn 
them, and dust the sound bulbs over with soot 
and lime and lay them thickly in rows 3 inches 
deep in a spare corner to finish their growth. 
In the beginning of September lift the bulbs, 
again sorting them over and burning any 
infected ones. Dust the sound bulbs while 
wet with lime or soot and plant on fresh ground. 
This remedy may appear rather drastic, but it 
is the only one I can suggest with any likeli 
hood of being effectual. It is possible the soil 
or subsoil in our correspondent’s garden may 
not be suitable for Snow'drop culture ; if that is 
the case, insects would be more likely to attack 
them. A light loamy soil, resting on sand, 
gravel, or other porous subsoil suits Snowdrops 
best. A clay soil, or a hard, impervious subsoil, 
like pan, does not suit them so well. If the 
bulbs are too numerous to lift, dressings of soot 
occasionally on the surface may be tried, or in 
wet weather, before the plants come through 
the ground, a dressing of nitrate of soda, about 
2 oz. to the square yard.—D. Melville. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood enoranings from draiointfsbu Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. DemjJ 8 vo, linen boards, pries 12 s. ; vrtetl bound in 
half morocco, IS*. ”* 
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LACHENALIAS. 

I obtained all the best species and hybrids I 
could get some ten years ago, and nearly all of 
them have grown and flowered admirably with 
me. I used at first to grow them striotly as 
greenhouse plants, and they did fairly well, 
but after trying them for two seasons in the 
cool Orchid-house they have grown better, 
flower more freely, and are altogether more 
satisfactory in the moist amosphere and rather 
higher temperature of this nouse. The ex¬ 
posure to the free air of the greenhouse caused 
the foliage to be crippled very much on some 
of the varieties, and also caused it to have a rusty 
appearance. A great deal depends upon repot¬ 
ting the bulbs at the right time. Of course the 
general treatment must be right, but the 


Liichonalia pendula. 


culture of Lachenalias is so simple, that almost 
anyone who can grow a Scarlet Geranium may 
grow them. When the leaves of the plants die 
down, which they will do in early summer, lay 
the flower-pots on their sides in any dry place 
in an ordinary greenhouse. The soil will get 
dust-dry, and should remain so until it is time 
to repot the bulbs, which is about the end of 
July or early in August. At that time remove 
the bulbs from the dry soil and sort them out 
into their various sizes. The large-flowering 
bulbs should be placed by themselves and be 
repotted together ; a dozen of them may easily 
be planted in a 6-inch flower-pot. The potting 
should be done just at the time the bulbs start 
into growth, as it is much better not to disturb 
them after. Repotting or interfering with the 
route in any way of bulbous plants after they 


have made considerable growth is not to be 
recommended. Lachenalias need rather sandy 
soil, so that water may pass away freely. Nothing 
is better than good fibrous loam where it can be 
obtained. Four parts of loam, one of leaf- 
mould, one of well-decayed manure, and one 
part of coarse sand make an excellent 
potting material. The flower pots need good 
drainage. I place them out-of-doors with the 
pots plunged over the rims. The plants need 
no attention, unless the weather should be very 
dry, but do not water them until ten days or 
more after repotting. Many people err in giving 
a heavy watering at the time of repotting ; but 
if the bulbs are planted, as they ought to be, in 
moderately moist soil, this will retain the 
moisture sufficiently to allow of the roots start - 
ing into the fresh potting material. Water 
must be applied if there is danger of over- 
dryness. 1 never water Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Lilies, or any other bulbs at the time 
of potting them ; indeed, they are never watered 
until they are taken out of the plunging 
material ; but at the time Lachenalias are 
potted the weather is as likely as not to be hot 
and dry, so that watering may be absolutely 
necessary. When the plants have started to 
grow, remove them into pits or frames near the 
roof glass and shade lightly from hot sunshine. 
This will ensure a sturdy growth, and if they 
are to flower in the greenhouse, place them on 
the side stages where the lights can be kept 
dosed, for cold draughts they do not like. As 
stated above, I place them in the cool Orchid- 
house where draughts are impossible, and not 
only is the foliage clean and healthy, but the 
increase in the stock is astonishing. 

I do not grow many species or varieties. L. 
Nelsoni, a hybrid, is far superior to L. aurea in 
the length of its spikes and in the size and rich 
golden colour of the flowers. L. aurea is not 
wanted where L. Nelsoni can be grown. L. 
tricolor, green, red, and yellow, is very free and 
beautiful. L. pendula seems allied to L. 
tricolor or L. quadricolor, but has larger and, 
perhaps, brighter flowers. The above are, I 
relieve, the best for garden purposes. There 
are many other distinct species in cultivation, 
but the few I have mentioned are of easy 
culture, and some of the others are not. These 
l^achenalias ought certainly to be more common. 

J. Douglas. 


PERGOLAS. 

In the construction of such things as per¬ 
golas, the often wasted branches |of the Oak 
are very useful, and as these are of very little 
value in many places, they might be kept for 
the construction of all such things. Pergolas 
should be right in motive, and not made where 
not wanted, or where for any reason they would 
look out of place. There are often good reasons 
for making them, and though not bo necessary 
for their shade-giving qualities in our own 
country as in others, they are most delightful 
ihings on which to train many hardy climbers. 
If we had always hot summers the shade- 
covered ways would be more valued. In Savoy 
they are much more used, and often delight- 
full v. Here may be seen massive supports 
made of simple brickwork or rough stone. In 
Italy and the countries near it, where the com¬ 
monest workmen are so handy in building, these 
permanent supports cost very little ; sometimes 
they use single slabs of stone, which last for 
ever. Once they get their sides and supports 
strong and durable, branches are thrown over, 
or, as in this case, beams. In these countries, 
where the Grape ripens, the attractions of the 
pergola are all the greater. But with our good 
collections of hardy climbers and beautiful 
Ivies, which do not alw r ays live in colder 
countries, we can easily get the most charming 
material for covering such structures, present¬ 
ing, as they do, almost every kind of surface 
to suit climbers of all habits. It is impos¬ 
sible to imagine anything more valuable for the 
growth of climbing plants than such structures, 
while the way we generally make them with 
wire and iron is not at all the best or most pic¬ 
turesque, and not even lasting. Few things 
perish sooner than iron wire. 

Mildewed Chrysanthemums (No Name). — 
Give the mildewed Chrysanthemums a good dusting 
with black sulphur, and move to cold frame, freely venti¬ 
lated by dav, and a little air at night when not freezing. 
May be planted out when the plants are well hardened. 
The less ddddlin? Chrysanthemums get the cetter. 

□ ngirvarTrom 
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HOUSE) AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

GAILLARDIAS. 

It is only within the last few years that these 
very handsome and most serviceable hardy bor¬ 
der plants have come into prominent notice. 
We owe to the Messrs. Kelway and others the 
greatly improved varieties now in cultivation. 
By “improved” I do not mean in the same 
light as some of the strict florists would apply 
it. From their point of view probably the 
present hybrids have not yet been “improved” 
enough. No doubt a smooth edge in the place 
of the serrated one would from their stand¬ 
point be preferable, but I have no desire to see 
this accomplished, rather otherwise. Beyond 
any doubt the Gaillardias of the present day 
are decided acquisitions in the garden, being 
infinitely better than so many hundreds of 
either Scarlet “Geraniums” or Iresines. It 
may be urged against them that their growth is 
somewhat scanaent and loose ; this may be so 
to some degree, but with judicious staking it 
can be overcome, or in place thereof the plants 
can be pegged down, the latter being a mode of 
culture worthy of extended adoption. I am 


service, having the advantage of a fairly long 
stem, which serves a good purpose when arrang¬ 
ing the flowers. Their lasting properties when 
cut are also in their favour. As to the arrange¬ 
ment of the blossoms, a hint may be obtained 
by looking at the illustration, in which there 
is not the slightest suspicion of formality 
or of overcrowding. A variety grown a few 
years back under the name of Gaillardia 
picta Lorenziana found at the time a con¬ 
siderable amount of favour. This kind was 
easily managed as an annual, as indeed the 
earlier kinds may be if sown in warmth early 
in the spring. From the point of beauty it is 
not equal to the others, wherein the ray and 
the disc florets are quite distinct the one from 
the other ; the better kinds now in cultivation 
have no doubt found more favour, and that 
justly so. G. picta Lorenziana has one ad¬ 
vantage over the others in that its growth is 
more compact with less vigour. I am disposed 
to think that the present race of hybrids is the 
result of crossing G. amblyodon with G. aristata, 
the former having imparted to the hybrids the 
deep blood-red colour which forms the basal 
part of the ray florets in many varieties. What 
is known as G. grandiflora is in reality an im¬ 
proved variety of G. aristata. The following is 
1 a selection of a dozen good and useful kinds— 



Oaillardia-flowers in a bowl. 


quite disposed to favour the pegging-down 
system, for by this means it is possible to cover 
the ground with a less number of plants, whilst 
the Bowers are not so much exposed to windy 
weather. When pegged down there is no reason 
whatever why the Gaillardias should not be 
planted in masses, not of one particular kind or 
colour, for all of them harmonise well together, 
but in a good selection. Some who may have 
large beds to fill, yet shun the use of “ tender ” 
bedding plants, would do well to give them a 
trial in this way. I have found no difficulty 
in keeping them safely through the winter, 
although I admit they might be severely tested 
in low-lying or damp localities. I have them 
now growing away well in the same position for 
the third year, the soil a heavy retentive clay ; 
whilst in another spot in the same garden where 
the soil is light they thrive equally as well. It 
is a good plan to raise a few seedlings each 
spring to keep up a succession, or the named 
varieties may at this season be propagated 
either by means of cuttings or by division of 
the stools. The flowering qualities of these 
Gaillardias are such as to commend them to 
more favourable notice, for they continue to 
yield numbers of blossoms for several months. 
Even during last summer with the prolonged 
drought, Gaillardias held out well with far 
less symptoms of distress than many other 
things. 

Not only upon the plant are the flowers 
serviceable, bqt in a cetrtftate they 
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tne flowers 


viz. : W. Kelway, extra large flowers, brilliant 
crimson, gold edge ; St. Blaise, blood-red, with 
narrow margin of yellow ; Vivian Grey, yellow 
self, with yellow disc, fringed flowers; Ormonde, 
crimson, edged with yellow ; James Kelway, 
dazzling scarlet, with gold edge, extra size ; 
Lorenzo, maroon, edged with gold, distinct 
colouring; Lord Charles Beresford, pale red 
centre, with yellow edge ; Meteor, vivid crim¬ 
son, with broad yellow margin; Prince of Naples, 
red, shaded purple, with yellow edge ; Wolselev, 
reddish-crimson, with narrow golden bana : 
Distinction, crimson with very light yellow 
edge ; Matador, yellow, with narrow red ring 
and dark disc. S. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Plants in pots. —With the more congenial 
weather there will be far less need of fires ; in 
fact, it will be good policy to dispense with 
them entirely, save in the largest of rooms. In 
consequence of this, more plants will in some 
cases be needed ; more particularly is this found 
to occur where the fireplaces have to be filled. 
Such positions are not in any sense suitable for 
plants, being oftentimes far removed from the 
light. It is also a good policy, as far as the 
plants are concerned, to keep the chimney ven¬ 
tilators closed where these exist. With the 
tile4 fireplaces and qurbed margins ip place qf 


the fenders, as now in use, it is an easier matter 
to make a good effect with such arrangements 
than it used to be, as the pots are not so much 
seen, a saving of the smallest plants being made. 
To start with, in such groupings, or indeed at 
all times, the plants ohosen should be of a per¬ 
sistent or enduring character. Of Ferns, for 
instanoe, such as Asplenium lucidum and A. 
bulbiferum, should be chosen ; whilst of the 
Pteris family, P. tremula and P. cretica are two 
of the hardiest. Niphobolus lingua, the Lastreas 
and Doodias are all suitable selections. Only 
the very hardiest of the Palms should be used 
at present; it is a pity to spoil well-grown 
Kentias by using them too soon. Phoenix dac- 
byliferaand P. reclinata, with Seaf orthia elegans, 
are each calculated to stand well, more particu¬ 
larly the two former. Of other fine-foliaged 
plants every possible use should be made of 
the Aspidistra, the green-leaved form being 
the hardier of the two. Aralia Sieboldi will 
also stand well ; so will Phormium tenax. 
Turning to the flowering subjects, Spiraea 
japonica will be found one of the best, 
provided it be freely watered. Dielytra specta- 
bilis is also a suitable plant. Dwarf Indian 
Azaleas I know look very well, but it is a pity 
to use them in such unfavourable positions. By 
aiming at the use of plants which are of no 
material moment after they have flowered, the 
results in the long run as regards the supply 
will be found more satisfactory. To half kill a 
plant and then have to expend additional 
labour in its restoration to health is not at all a 
good policy. I ought to have mentioned 
Eulalia japonica variegata and E. japonica 
zebrina, both of which are excellent for the 
purpose under consideration ; so are Asparagus 
plumosus and A. tenuissimus, whilst of other 
flowering plants Primula obconica would serve 
a good turn, as well as late Cinerarias, both of 
which can be thrown away when of no further 
use. 

Cut-flowers.— With the rapid advance of 
spring we have a wealth of hardy flowers from 
which to select; these will in a great measure 
relieve the demand upon plants grown under 
glass. It is either a mistake or a lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful that fails to recognise 
the immense utility of hardy flowers in a cut 
state. The earliest possible use should be made 
of them ; by so doing not only is the choice so 
much the more varied, but it affords an oppor¬ 
tunity of turning the room under glass to a 
better account. The early deciduous Magnolias 
will do very good service as cut flowers. 
Pyrus japonica has lasted out well, and now we 
have later species from which to choose, as 
P. sinensis and P. spectabilis. The Lilacs, too, 
are earlier than usual this spring, these being 
now in cutting. Turning to bulbs, Scilla cam- 
panul&ta claims notice as one of the most 
beautiful of its race for use in floral arrange¬ 
ments. If the spikes be pulled instead of cut 
they can be had of greater length, whilst even 
with only a few flowers expanded each spike 
will continue to develop up to the extremity. 
Before this variety is over, the other forms of it, 
as S. camp&nulata alba (very beautiful) and 
S. campanulata rosea will be in flower, each 
doing excellent service. The common Bluebell 
even is not by any means to be despised. The 
later kinds of Daffodils are as serviceable as the 
ewlier ones, most of them being quite distinct. 
It would be an easy matter to multiply in¬ 
stances of hardy flowers which may be turned to 
a good account. Their use is even further 
emphasised when having to cut a quantity of 
flowers to send to a distance, far surpassing 
these from under glass, on the whole, for safety 
in travelling. From under glass cut Roses will 
be amongst the best and choicest flowers. Of 
these I am more than ever impressed with the 
value of William Allen Richardson for cutting. 
It is one of the very best, but, unlike many 
climbers, it will bear free pruning when once a 
large plant has been obtained. Its lasting quali¬ 
ties do not seem to be fully known. It soon de¬ 
velops from the bud to the expanded bloom, but 
it then lasts so remarkably well, better than 
many other Roses; it fades from the rich 
aprioot shade, it is true, but the petals do not 
drop prematurely. All flowers from under 
glass should now be cut quite early in the 
morning or else just before nightfall; if cut in 
the middle of the day with the sun shining 
brightly, it cannot be expected that they will 
keep weU. Origiral from G. 
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strange that they are not more extensively 
planted.— George Bennington (BushHill Park, 
Enfield) in the Field. 


a place sheltered by other shrubs from wind, is 
as green as in summer, though it was in a low 
situation when the frost and snow lasted a long 
time before giving way. 

Mrs. Vaughan Hughes. 

Wytland*, Chepstow. 

- In reply to a correspondent in 

Gardening, I enclose a list of shrubs and plants 
which have not suffered from frost in this 
garden, whioh is not particularly warm or 
sheltered : Rhododendron, Laurel, Holly, 
Mediterranean Heath (flower is cut, but not 
the shrub), Andromeda, Veronica (hardy kind). 
Spurge Laurel, Auouba, Magnolia, Kalmia. 
The plants which have suffered are : 
Portugal Laurel, Laurustinus. Mahonia, 
Berberis Darwini, Escallonia, New Zealand 
Flax, Choisya ternata, New Zealand Cabbage- 
tree, Wallflowers, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, 
Rosemary.— Mrs. Lloyd Sanders, The Rectory, 
Whimple, Exeter. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRONS AND THE FROST. 

I have read with interest your reference to the 
injury sustained by the Pontic Rhododendron 
in the recent severe frost. It often surprises 
me that this Rhododendron is so largely planted 
in gardens, when many of the choice named 
varieties, hybrids of the much hardier and more 
vigorous catawbiense, are, to my miad, incom¬ 
parably more beautiful. Out of one hundred 
and one different varieties in my garden, I have 
lost remarkably few during the severe frost, 
although my position is rather low, and we had 
the frost in the neighbourhood close down to 
zero for several nights consecutively. Those 
that show signs of the severest punishment are 
mostly plants moved in the autumn, which 
possibly had not got well hold of the soil before 
the frost came. Baron Schrceder, odoratum, 
Sun of Austerlitz, Broughtoni, and some choice 
unnamed seedlings from Loquendum, with long 
fiDgei -like leaves, have been the hardest hit, but, 
so far as I can judge, more than ninety varieties 
out of the hundred and one are practically 
uninjured, whilst the Laurel, the Privet, and 
some of the varieties of Beiberisare either killed 
outright or gre-ttly damaged, forming a terrible 
eyesore in their present condition. It is, there¬ 
fore, clearly demonstrated that the “queen of 
flowering shrubs,” the Rhododendron, is far 
preferable as a hardy evergreen for our English 
climate then the uninteresting and inevit¬ 
able Laurel and Privet. Even as a foliage 
plant the Rhododendron presents as much 
beauty, if the right sorts be selected with 
that object in view. Take the foliage, 
for instance, of such varieties as Joseph 
Whitworth, Charles Dickens, Lord Palmerston, 
Mrs. John Waterer, William Cowper, Sir 
Thomas Sebright, James Mackintosh, and 
Everestianum. It is beautiful all the year round, 
but add to this the blaze of colour of the 
the choicest varieties when in bloom, it is 
amazing that the hardy Rhododendron is not 
more extensively planted. To those who may be 
interested in procuring a few of the very grand¬ 
est varieties of hardy Rhododendrons—whether 
new or old—in cultivation, and who do not care 
to wade through nurserymen’s bowildering cata 
logues, I would suggest a trial of the following 
twenty kinds as almost certain to give satisfac¬ 
tion in their respective oolours if properly 
planted and attended to. If the former is 
well done, they do not require much of 
the latter, beyond well watering and syringing 
just when they are coming into bloom. Baroness 
L. de Rothschild, superb conical truss, brilliant 
scarlet, with lighter throat; Mrs. John Penn, 
salmon-pink edges, with waxy cream centre 
—most fascinating; Helen Waterer, white 
centre, with most brilliant scarlet edge—splen¬ 
did ; Kate Waterer, rose-crimson, with yellow 
centre—very beautiful ; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, 
salmon-pink, finely marked—very beautiful, but 
shy bloomer; Mrs. R. S. Holford, superb 
truss, salmon-pink; H. W. Sargent, dark 
velvety crimson, enormous truss; James 
Mackintosh, rich velvety crimson, fine truss, 
and splendid foliage ; Michael Waterer, an old 
favourite, bright scarlet, rather poor foliage ; 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, light red, intense 
maroon blotch, very fine flower ; Marie Stuart, 
lovely shade of rose-lilac, with intense purple 
blotch, splendid truss and habit, flowers as 
beautiful as an Orchid ; The Queen, one of the 
most beautiful whites ; Lady Grey Egerton, 
pearly-white, magnificent truss; Sir T. Sebright, 
metallic bronzy-purple, free and long bloomer ; 
Joseph Whitworth, dark maroon, beautiful 
flower and foliage; Martin Hope Sutton, 
brilliant dark scarlet, if perfectly hardy, 
one of the finest in cultivation ; James 
Marshall Brooks, scarlet, with a curious mossy 
bronze eye — unique; Broughton (or Lord 
Palmerston), very similar but not synonymous, 
grand trusses, bright pink, fine foliage; 
Frederick Waterer (or John Walter), different 
habit and foliage, but very similar flowers, 
bright scarlet, perfect trusses ; Sigismund 
Rucker, rich magenta-crimson, with a black 
intense blotch. It would be easy to add another 
twenty almost as good as the foregoing, but it 
would be hard to name twenty better. When 
varieties such as those enumerated cost very 
little more than the/rrcknary pontic im, it is 
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The Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 
—This is one of the most lovely of spring-flower¬ 
ing shrubs. It is allied to the Spiraeas, and is 
synonymous with S. grandiflora. A plant is 
bursting into bloom on a wall at Kew, but it may 
be grown as a bush in the more sheltered parts 
of the garden, ordinary soil sufficing. It is a 
native of North China, the large, pure white 
flowers being produced a few together in racemes, 
the tender green unfolding leaves making a 
charming contrast. A good bush of it is a 
pleasing picture, growing several feet in height 
and of dense habit. 


A CORNER IN SCILLY. 

The annexed cut represents a corner in the rock 
garden of Tresco Abbey, Scilly Islands, and is 
from a photo taken during a flying visit paid 
last autumn to Mr. Smith’s wonderful garden. 
The main object in the figure is a cluster of 
Aloes, probably A. socotrina or a closely allied 
species. The ground is carpeted with a large 
Mesembryanthemum which was covered with 


Forsythia viridissima.— Let me put in 

a claim for this delightful plant, so full of bloom 
at this season of the year. When walking 
through the Walham Green recreation-ground 
the other day I saw several bushes of it laden 
with blossoms, and the fact that it was doing so 


Aloes in the Scilly Isles. 


well here is sufficient proof it is well adapted for 
the suburbs of London. The numerous bright 
vellow flowers expand in early spring before a 
leaf puts in an appearance, and this fact was 
manifestly exercising the minds of a number of 
school children who had gathered near one of the 
bushes, and did not appear to understand why 
a plant should blossom before it had put fortn 
its leaves, a circumstance which was not in 
harmony with their limited experience of flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Its hardiness, compact growth, 
and apparent adaptability to almost any soil 
are not the least important of its good qualities. 
—R. D. 

Rhododendron Luscombeanum. — 

There is a very beautiful and well-marked seotion 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons (to which R. 
Thomsoni, Aucklandi, campylocarpum, Fortunei, 
and Hookerianum belong) which is characterised 
by loose trusses of flowers and smooth leaves. 
Out-of-doors in the neighbourhood of London 
R. Thomsoni and R. Fortunei are the only two 
of thiB section which thrive at all well, and it is 
from these two that the hybrid R. Luscombe¬ 
anum was obtained. It may as a garden plant 
be described as a marked improvement on either 
of its parents, for it combines the superior 
hardiness of R. Fortunei with the greater beauty 
of R. Thomsoni. There is now flowering in the 
Rhododendron dell at Kew a plant 6 t high, 


fruit. The gardener informed me that about 
sixty species of these flourished in the island. 
The American Agave also abounds in Tresco, 
and produces freely its tall spikes—strongly 
suggestive of telegraph poles —10 feet or 12 feet 
high, and 3 inches or 4 inches thick. The gar¬ 
den abounds with rare trees and shrubs, making 
one imagine oneself in the temperate-house at 
Kew. In a dell is a group of Tree-Ferns, which 
do fairly well, but the wind, for which Scilly is 
famous, injures them a good deal. As the 
steamer from Penzance in summer makes the 
trip to and fro in a day, there is now no difficulty 
in reaching this most interesting spot; the only 
drawback is that the time allowed is very 
short. G. P. 


SHRUBS AND THE FROST. 

Here, in Monmouthshire, the Euonymuses have 
been sadly cut, both dark and variegated kinds ; 
also the Arbutus and Laurustinus, which are 
quite brown and shrivelled where exposed at all 
to the wind. Piptanthus ncpalensis has been 
touched no more than in an ordinary frost 
and cold wind after, and the blooms are unin¬ 
jured. Choisya ternata, which I was told is a 
delicate plant, seems to have suffered less than 
most, only the tips being a little injured ; and 
one that was only moved late in the autumn in 
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which presents a very pretty picture. Its 
leaves are oblong, 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
dark green above, paler beneath. The flowers 
are produced six or eight together in loose 
terminal heads. The corolla is 3 inches across 
and 2 inches in depth, having a widely expanded 
month; it is of a beautiful clear rose, marked 
onty bv a few reddish-brown spots on the upper 
side. The beautiful colour and graceful Bemi- 
pendulous pose of the flowers, together with the 
handsome foliage and perfect nardiness, un¬ 
doubtedly render it one of the most valuable of 
all the Himalayan Rhododendrons that can be 
grown away from the specially favoured districts 
of the south and west. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

This has been a busy week among the seedling 
Polyanthuses, flowersbeingsufficiently advanced 
to show the true character of each particular 
shade of colour. Where the strain is a good one 
and seedlings show no great preponderance in 
any given shade, but rather au infinite and 
beautiful variety, the task of marking the 
colours is a difficult as well as a pleasing one. If 
the object is to secure the separate colours for 
massing in beds for a grand spring display, 
another year preference should be given to those 
sorts that throw the flower well above the foliage 
on large, firm flower-stalks. The fashion of 
mixing spring-flowering bulbs with Polyanthuses 
to give what is called effective contrasts is gain¬ 
ing ground; thus scarlet Tulips and yellow 
Daffodils are employed respectively with 
yellow and white and crimson and purple 
Polyanthuses. But I cannot admire such 
planting ; it is a style that has something incon¬ 
gruous and unnatural about it, and as such is 
opposed to true flower gardening. It may be 
said, “ But you mix totally different things in 
your summer bedding to produce a given effect.” 
True, but these, as a rule, are tender and not 
hardy flowers, which should be used as much as 
possible in a natural way. If the beds to 
be filled by Polyanthuses are on a large scale 
and there is not sufficient of any one particular 
shade, it is a good plan to take separate colours 
either in the yellow, crimson-purple, or (from 
want of a better name) terra-cotta, and shade 
them down from the centres of the beds. 

_ E. B. 

EARLY-FLOWERING DAFFODILS. 

One of the most precious of hardy flowers is 
the little Narcissus nanus. Although one of the 
smallest members of a large family, it is one of 
the most valuable, coming into full bloom when 
outdoor flowers are scarce, and when planted in 
colonies of two or three dozen bulbs together 
creating a most pleasing effect. In a cottage 
garden in this locality exist some large clumps 
of this charming little Daffodil, probably the 
produce of a few bulbs planted some years ago, 
and which have evidently never been disturbed. 
Nothing can be more pleasing than these clumps 
of dwarf Daffodils when in full bloom. Among 
the early blooming Trumpet Daffodils The 
Tenby (obvallaris) and Princeps are worthy of 
special mention. The former is very rich in 
colour and the flowers are so stout of 
texture that they bear weather vicissitudes 
with much indifference. The latter is a bold, 
showy flower, of vigorous habit, and one 
of the best that can be employed where a 
supply of cut-flowers is desired early in the 
year. Fortunately, bulbs of this variety can be 

{ mrohased at a cheap rate. Spurius is an excel- 
ent early kind, coming in rather before 
Princeps, but is not so vigorous of growth, and 
Xhe flowers are smaller. It is a capital Daffodil 
for forcing. Ard Righ or Irish King is one of 
the best early blooming kinds, and is excellent 
for pot-culture. It is a showy variety, but is not 

3 uite so reliable in the open air as might be 
Wired. It seems to thrive best in light gritty 
soil, ih which there must not be a particle of 
manurial matter. Golden Eagle is fine in 
colour* with a wide trumpet, and where it does 
well is one of the finest early Daffodils. Of the 
incomparabilis or Nonsuch section Stella is, 
perhaps, the best for early bloom. It has a white 
perianth, with large yellow oup, is very showy, 
hardy, and vigorous, and is largely grown by 
"market gardeners, > which is sufficient 
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proof that it is one of the best of culti¬ 
vated Daffodils. Queen Bess, less well known 
than the preceding, is a fine companion to it, 
being showy and very early. Burbidgei is dis¬ 
tinct and a lovely variety ; it is one of the very 
best for cutting. Of the Poeticus group, ornatus 
is the most prized, and should find a place in 
every garden. The Hoop Petticoat Daffodils 
are delightful and very early, but in a general 
way they are moBt satisfactory, either in pots, 
or planted out in frames, where the white 
variety will bloom in February. If planted in 
the open air, a warm comer should be ohosen, 
the foot of a wall being a good place. 

__Byfleet. 

THU KITOHUN GARDEN. 

EARLY TOMATOS FOR AMATEURS. 
Those who like may with advantage grow a few 
very early plants to fruit in May, or earlier. 
To do this it is either necessary to sow in 
February or March, and grow on, or obtain 
plants from cuttings struck in the early autumn. 
As the latter mode of culture is simple, it may 
be worth while to give particulars. I have 
obtained early fruits in this way with suc¬ 
cess, and those who possess a small house, and a 
winter temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., will 
do well. To get the best results healthy stock 
is necessary—that is, cuttings about 4 inches to 
6 inches long from plants free of disease. 
Select sturdy shoots, and insert singly in small 
pots in a loamy soil, with a dash of coarse sand 
(not manures of any kind), as a strong growth 
means trouble at the start, ending in collapse. 
Tomatos strike readily from cuttings in a warm 
house if cut from the parent plants in Septem¬ 
ber. I advise that month, as the pots get full of 
roots and the plants winter well on shelves. I 
prefer single cuttings to three in a larger pot, 
as I find they do better, as there is no dividing 
at the potting, and they gro^ away freely. Of 
course, there will be losses, and those who 
desire a dozen plants should Btrike three dozen. 
If only a third are saved the cultivator is well 
repaid, and another advantage is tha’ one can 
perpetuate a good variety and thus get true 
stock. Little water is required during the 
winter; but shift the plants into larger pots in 
February, and again in March or April, and 
grow them on like seedlings, taking care not to 
use manures to excess, and pot firmly. I find 
much less top growth is made by plants from 
cuttings, and there are earlier fruits. I may 
also remark that if the winter stock has grown 
too muoh, I have in January out off the tops 
and struck them, thus getting a dwarfer 
growth. 

I now oome to seeds. These require heat, and 
if sown in January for early fruit, at least a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. Do not 
crowd the seedlings or a check is given at the 
start. The way I raise my plants is to sow the 
seeds three or four in 60 or small pots, and when 
the seedlings have made three leaves, thin to 
the strongest. You may think it waste of seed, 
and of course one would not do so with a new 
variety, but it is a simple matter when you 
save your own seed. By this plan there is no 
lifting the plants out of seed pots or pans or 
dividing, and three or four weeks are saved. 
Plants early in the year suffer from cold very 
quickly. The other routine work is potting on 
as required, or planting out. 

I may say a word is to potting-soils. The 
Tomato is not fastidious as to sous, and does 
well in ordinary road-scrapings, with loam, but 
does not like too much root space at the start. 
We get all our April and May crops from plants 
in 8 inch pots, the latter being plunged to keep 
them from drying too freely. I am aware that 
soils of the best quality for plants or fruit are 
difficult to get, but the Tomato is less particular 
than many other things. Much may be done 
by surface feedings and liquid-manures. I have 
seen Tomatos growing in pure coal-ashes and 
fruiting freely. Of course, in such material 
they depended upon the food from the surface. 
In the hot summer of 1893 I had plants fruit in 
the open in June, and the fruits falling to thft 
ground, seeded, and were raked in, out not 
intentionally. Such plants grew freely, and 
fruits were gathered in a green state in October, 
showing the value of warmth in raising Tomatos. 
As regards soil, do not use too much, and if you 
plant out, restrict the rckJt space. I have found' 


such additions to the soil as bone-meal, old fine 
mortar-rubble, burnt wood-ashes, with good 
drainage, produce a short fruiting growth. It 
is an easy matter to give food when fruit is 
formed. Too muoh manure in the soil means a 
soft leafy growth, and a poor set—the fore¬ 
runner of disease. W. S. 


Soot as a fertiliser. —Not only as a 
fertiliser to various kitchen garden crops is soot 
of value, but it is a capital antidote against 
insect pests, whether these are affecting the 
roots or tops. In country districts soot is of 
great value, and if more were used the crops 
would be much benefited. Peas which are a 
few inches high and which may have a yellow 
oast about them quiokly assume a healthier hue 
if a good dressing of soot is dusted over and 
about them and hoed in previous to moulding 
up.—A. 

Early Cabbage. —No variety is so useful 
and less inclined to run or bolt as Ellam’s Dwarf 
Early, and it turns in quickly. I cut the first 
heads the last week in March. This early 
cutting is a month in advanoe of the usual 
period. The seed was sown on J uly 10, and so far 
not one plant has run, though the soil is very 
light. Early sowing is objected to, but I find it 
the best plan to make a small one at the time 
named, reserving the larger for the 20th of the 
month. By this means there is no lack of 
material for early use. Another valuable Cab¬ 
bage for this season is Veitch’s Earliest of All, 
which has solid hearts of splendid flavour. 
Though it is not catalogued as a spring variety 
—that is, for sowing in autumn, it will be found 
good for early use, being a compact grower of 
dwarf habit. It is an excellent early variety if 
the seed is sown early in July, and treated the 
same as Ellam's.—S. 

202 .— Management of Mushrooms.— 

You give no particulars whatever as to the con¬ 
venience you have, or the points on whioh you 
most require advice. If you think you can 
grow Mushrooms satisfactorily without know¬ 
ing something about the details of management 

1 am afraid you will be disappointed. In the 
first place, the manure must be well-prepared, 
by laying it in a heap and turning it over two 
or three times at intervals of every fourth or 
fifth day, so as to get rid of the rank steam. 
The next point is to see that the manure is 
neither too wet nor too dry. The whole of it 
should be fairly moist, but not too wet. It is 
also important to have a sufficient quantity of 
manure to make the bed from 15 inches to 
18 inches in depth, the warmer the structure in 
which the bed is made up in the less thickness 
is required. When making up the bed beat the 
materials down firmly with the back of a fork, 
and when this isdone insert athermometer in the 
middle of the bed. When the heat declines to 
85 degs. insert the spawn. Good spawn is essen¬ 
tial, and it should be broken up in pieces about 

2 inches square, which should be inserted in the 
bed about 9 inches apart, and a place made in 
the manure to receive the pieces so that they 
will be level with the surface of the bed. When 
this is done, oover the old surfaoe 1 inoh thiok 
with fresh loam and beat it down firmly with 
the back of a spade. Beds made up in closed 
sheds or cellars do not want any covering up at 
this time of year ; it is only when they are more 
exposed that a little dry litter is useful in con¬ 
fining the warmth. You must remember that 
Mushrooms cannot be produced in a dry soil, 
and you must be prepared to well moisten the 
surface of the bed as often as it gets dry. After 
the bed has been in bearing a week or two, put 
1 oz. of common salt in every gallon of water. 
The salt will act as a gentle fertiliser.—J. C. C. 

Asparagus. — I have a trench 12 yards 
long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and wish to plant 
three-year-old roots. Please tell me the best 
way to proceed ? The bed was used for this for 
many years, but the roots got rotten, so I dug 
them all up last year in early spring, replanted 
with good manure, used salt, &c. No good 
resulted, so the space is vacant, the earth being 
ridged up outside the space. I am told the old 
plan of flat-raised beds is not now used ; again, 
that they should not be raised, but kept level 
with the garden soil; again, that the roots 
should be planted in ridges, and the stems 
would grow out on top and sides. Which plan 
shall I adopt ? -How. many rctots shall I want ? 
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I have good rotten atable dang. — Lieut. - 
Colonel. 

%* It ia quite true that the old system of 
growing Asparagus in raised beds is now rapidly 
going, if not aotually gone, out of fashion, 
simply because it is found that in nine oases out 
of ten the plants grow and do better on the level 
than by the other method. If, however, the 
ground is naturally heavy or damp, it will be 
found better to raise them moderately, and also 
to put in a drain at the bottom of the trenches 
to oarry off any superfluous water. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite a mistake to plant Asparagus in 
ridges of soil, and entirely foreign to the nature 
of tne plant. Supposing your site to be fairly 
well drained, and the subsoil (that now in the 
trench) to be well manured as well as thoroughly 
porous and sweet, all that is necessary is to fill 
in with soil from the ridges on each side (which 
will probably have been rendered both mellow 
and Bweet by the severe frosts), till the surface 
is rather above the general level, to allow for 
settling ; then draw wide drills about 6 inches 
deep, and, when ready, set out the plants. In 
a bed only 4£ feet wide there is only room for 
two rows of Asparagus-plants, and these should 
be planted 2 feet to 2£ feet apart in the rows. 
Plant with the crowns 4 inches to 5 inches below 
the surface. The laest time is towards the end 


to this month, or early in May, aooording to the 
season, just as, in fact, the plants are beginning 
to “feather.” By employing three-year-old 
roots a little saving in time is effected, but the 
risk is considerably greater than with two-year- 
old plants, these being in turn more risky than 
those only one year from the seed. The last are 
what we should strongly recommend in preference 
to the others. If the roots have to be purchased, 
obtain them from the nearest nursery, and see 
that they are replanted as soon as lifted, as 
every hour they are out of the ground reduoes 
the vitality of Asparagus roots considerably. 
Do not use much, if any, salt the first year or 
two, nor smother up the bed with manure during 
the winter months. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
National Amateur Gardeners’ Associa¬ 
tion. —The fiftieth monthly meeting of this 
association was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, E.C., on Tuesday evening, 
April 2nd. Mr. B. G. Sinolair, occupied the 
chair in the absence of the president. The 
chief feature of the meeting was a paper by Mr. 
James Douglas on the subject of “CoolOrchids.” 
Mr. Douglas stated that cool Orchids when first 
introduced faile i through being placed in warm 
greenhouses. He also describea their natural 
habitat, stating that Masdevallias and Odonto- 

g lossums were the leading kinds of cool Orchids, 
oth being found in high altitudes. Masde¬ 
vallias are found on highest ranges in Peru at 
an altitude of 9,000 feet to 13,000 feet, and 
New Granada. The temperature there was high 
in the day and very cold at night, vapour con¬ 
stantly rising from the Atlantic Ocean, and rain 
falling every day. Odontoglossums found wide 
range in South America. For the very useful 
cool Orchid, Cypridium insigne, the lecturer 
was one of the first to adopt cool treatment. 
Being short of room, he grew the plant in his 
Aurioula-frames, where they did very well. 
Great advance has been made in recent years, 
the collectors taking careful note of the natural 
surroundings and treatment being imitated in 
oool houses here. The late Mr. Geo. Skinner was 
the first to recommend cool treatment. The best 
position was in a span-roof house running north 
and south, the plants to be kept as near the 
roof as possible and stand on gravel or broken 
coke. The temperature should be 40 degs. to 
45 degs. in winter, increasing 5 degs. during the 
day. In summer there was a difficulty in keep¬ 
ing them sufficiently cool, 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
being proper at night with a proportionate 
increase in the day temperature. A roller-blind 
Bhould be placed a few inohes from the glass to 
allow a current of oool air to circulate under¬ 


neath, and the plants should never be exposed 
to strong sunlight. Newly imported pieces 
should be thoroughly cleansed. The operation of 
potting was most important, the material for the 
purpose being fresh gathered Sphagnum Moss and 
brown fibrous peat. The Moss should be pioked 
dean and washed in rain-water, afterwards 
chopped ud with a knife, the peat being: torn to 
pieoes and shaken qu£ Mis tegcthlr -with 
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pieoes of dean potsherds. Drain the pots very 
oarefully, placing a large pieoe at the bottom, 
with ooncave side downwards, and smaller pieoes 
on top, until the pot is about half full. Sphag¬ 
num Moss should be spread over. The nse of 
oharooal with the oompost was now ceasing, as it 
only absorbs the moisture. The lecturer stated 
that he found roots were not dinging to ohar¬ 
ooal, so he now uses potsherds instead. Be care¬ 
ful not to overpot, and use pots as small as pos¬ 
sible, just large enough to get the roots into com¬ 
fortably, and do not plaoe them all in the centre 
but carefully spread them round the pot, under 
and over the mixture, and pieoes of potsherds. 
Odontoglossums and Masdevallias require much 
moisture, therefore do not let the Moss get dry. 
Houses should be kept on the dry side in the 
winter. The plants should not have much water. 
The following six Orchids were recommended by 
Mr. Douglas as being specially suitable for 
amateurs: Oncidium maorantnum, Oncidium 
Warner!, Masdevallia Harry ana, Odontoglos- 
sum crispum, O. Pescatorei, and O. Halli. A 
good discussion followed the lecture. The 
exhibition, held in an adjoining room, con¬ 
tained several small exhibits, for whioh prizes 
were awarded, and cultural certificates granted. 

RUUDS FOR OORRRSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardbxino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
%n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in adoance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (tohich, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whi-h their experience is aained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


237 .—Ktllarney Fern.—Kindly tell ms how to 
manage a Killarney Fern ? It is a small one and looks very 
delicate. Should it be kept in a warm room where a Are 
is sometimes, and not in much light ? There is a good deal 
of Moss in the case.— Florence. 

238 — Pruning Roses.— I planted in the border 
of a cold house a month ago some strong plants of Rose W. 
A. Richardson, also some in pots. I have now pruned 
them back hard and will do so every yeer when piat 
flowering—in fact, prune them on the same tines as I do iny 
M. Niels and Gloires. Please tell me if that is right?— 
Bkrtro. 

239. — Making a mass.— I intend making a maze, 

and propose making the hedges of Sunflowers and Runner 
Beans. Will you say when the Sunflower and Bead-seeds 
ought to be sown? Also distance apart? When may 1 
expect enough leaf to form a hedge? I remember you 
recommending sowing Beans by a Sunflower, wheu the 
latter would serve instead of a Bean-stick. Can you 
recommend any other quick-growing annuals to form the 
hedges? I shall be glad of any hints or suggestions?— 
Maze. _ 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

240. — Quassia-water for green-fly (Aphis).— 
The Quassia-chips should be boiled at the rate of 4 os. of 
chips to 1 gallon of water. When the temperature of the 
liquid falls to 85 dega., strain it off, and apply it with the 
syringe. Something will be saved by dipping any shoots 
that are flexible enough in the liquid placed in a basin fur 
that purpose. It will do the Roses no hann. 

241. —Passion-flower (s. Harden).— Undoubtedly 
the late severe frost is the cause of the stem being split. 
All you can do is to bind the two parte together, joining 
the bark on each side together, and should there be any 
life in the plant above the fracture it will heal and grow 
together. This is all you can do in the matter, beyond 
waiting to see what life, if any, is left in the plant. 

242. — Management of a berried Sol&num 

(Vera).— From the description given, the plant you call 
“ Christmas Cherrv ” is no doubt a Solanum. It should 
now be cut back a little and be placed in a warm part of 
the house, and as soon as the young growths have made a 
little progress it should be repotted, shaking off a good 
portion of the old soil from the roots, and using a fresh 
oompoet for it of sandy loam and decayed manure. A 
clean pot, the same size as the one it is now in, will do. It 
should be well drained, and the soil should be pressed 
firmly around the roots. Plaoe it back again in a warm 
oorner of the ^ouse, and sngwnge it to mr as much as, 
goealble. - . - - • . 


£43. - Chrysanthemum oompost (Anxious 
One). —For the benefit of “Anxious One" I would give 
another formula of potting oompost. Three parte flbry 
loam, one part half decayed horse-manure, crushed char¬ 
coal, and eoarse silver sand added aooording to the 
character of the loam, light or heavy. To every bushel of 
prepared compost add 11 lb. of Thomson's Vine Manure. 

244. — Draining flowsr-pots (T. H. &j.-ln the 
absence of old broken flower-pots, the coerae portion of 
sifted ballast may be need, small broken pieces of brick or 
tile, or knobs of charooal. There is nothing better to put 
over the drainage to prevent it becoming choked than 
Moss, especially the kind used for Orchid growing, known 
as Sphagnum Moos. This remains without deoeying for a 
lengthened period. 

245. — Mareehal Nlel Rose branches dying 

(J .).—Canker is the cause of the sudden death of the Rose 
branches, evident from the specimen sent, and as they 
are in dose contact with unpainted iron wire, that is the 
reason of its appearance. The wires should be painted, 
and then Roses snd other things may be safely trained on 
them. Unpainted iron wire is responsible for the mysteri¬ 
ous deaths of many climbing plants when trained on it. 

246. — Bvergraen plants under trees ( Ever 
green).— Periwinkle should do well under the Ash-trees. 
It wilt be almost sura to grow well and make a better 
show than ground Ivy. An Auouba here and there might 
be tried; but for an evergreen shrub under trees we doubt 
whether anything is better than the common Holly-leaved 
Barberry (Berberis Aquifolium). It has also the great 
advantage of being cheep. 

247. — Carnations dying (South Staffordshire),— 
The soil cent is far too light and quite unsuitable lor 
Carnations. The plants are evidently starved and have 
probably been too much watered. They would have 
required very little during the pest winter^ end there ere 
traces too of injury from frost. The layers do not seem 
aotually diseaeed, merely starved, hence weak and dried 
up. A more liberal cultivation will be necessary in the 
future. 

248. — Planting Ivy edgings (Icy).— In planting 
these first prepare the land thorougnly, as Ivy last* a long 
time ; set the plants firmly in the ground in a row, and peg 
down dose to the ground; the distance apart will, ufeourse, 
depend upon the size of the individual plants and the 
width of the edging*. Ivy may be planted at any time, if 
procured in pots. Almost any kina of climbing Ivy makes 
a good edging; the broad-leaved Irish variety is a very 
rapid grower. 

249. — Begonia and Lily bulbs (IF. H. A). —Pot 
the reoenUy-purchaeed Begonia bulbe at once in light 
loamy soil, and plaoe them in a comfortably warm boots. 
Also immediately pot the Lilies in a rather strong, loamy 
compost, and place them in a odd frame. But little 
water at the root will be required in either case until 
active growth oommenoes. If you read Gardening regu¬ 
larly you will find frequent notes on the management of 
both kinds of plants. 

250. — Destroying ants in pots (IF.).—Smear 
large plates with treacle, and plaoe the plants in pots 
infested with ante in them. They will be trapped whole¬ 
sale. Follow this up. Also make a strong decoction of 
Elder-leaves, or of bruised Laurel-leaves, by steeping them 
in boiling water, and allowing them to stand for some 
time, then, when the plant soil has beoome dry, giving a 
good soaking with the decoction. Strong soot-Water may 
al«o be triea with advantage. 

251. —Lightening heavy soil (Cultivator),— Burnt 
lime ia a very good material for this purpose. The soil 
should be well trenched, and during the operation the 
burnt lime should be liberally administered, so ae to get 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, upon which it exerts a 
strong mechanical action, preventing the particles of the 
clay from forming the dense and compact mass natural to 
them, and reducing them to a more minute oondition, 
which makes the land more easily worked. 

252. —Marguerite leaves affected (William 
Warren and Ivo Name).— We have received from these 
correspondents leaves terribly infested with the grub that 
especially affects the Marguerite or Chrysanthemum 
fruteeoens. There is no remedy. If all the leaves on the 
plants are in the same plight as those sent the only thing 
to do is to burn the plants, as no remedy will effect a cure. 
This pest, whioh eats away just under the cuticle of the 
leaf, must be checked at first by pinohing the grub between 
the fingers. This ia really the only cure. 

253. —Heating a greenhouse (L. Freeman).— 
A stove with a tin flue, as you suggest, would give a dry 
heat. Why not try a small flue made with strong glazed 
drain-pipes, and have the fire-door at end of house out¬ 
side, the flue to run round the inside at front of house? 
In this you could burn small coal-dust, and retain a moist 
temperature so needful for the health of the plants, the 
chimney being pipes, and at opposite end to tire. You do 
not want oil or hot water, and in making the flue let It 
rise a little, and have plenty of space for Are made with 
fire-bricks. 

254. —Use or artificial manure (Fertiliser).— 
With regard to Thomson's Vine-manure for out-door 
borders, you may use 1 lb. manure to the square foot. 
Fork in lightly, and afterwards give a good soaking of 
water; that would be 3 lb. to a square yard, the quantity 
named in your letter, and on poor land you oould double 
the quantity. Apply when the Vines are well started, or 
when just wet. Give the dressing twice at times named, 
or during the swelling of the bemes. For pot plante 1 lb. 
to a bushel of soil for plants named. For Tomatos more 
liberally, and the same for Vines; also Chrysanthemums 
need frequent supplies when the buds are formed. 

255. —Vine leaves and fruit bunches (New 
Beginner).—The Vine-leaves tent were perfectly healthy; 
the kind—Black Alicante—always has the young leaves 
covered with a whitish, downy substance on their under¬ 
sides. The embryo bunches of fruit are growing, as you 
say, at the ends of the shoots, but it was wrong to stop 
theee growths at the same joint aa the bunoh : they should 
have been allowed to run on for a little while, and then 
have had their points pinched out two or three joints 
beyond the bunch. With regard to the general treatment 
of your Vines, you cannot do better than carefully read the 
notes on their culture tjxat appear from Ume to time in 
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&5&— Mildew on Roses (M. JVMj.-PUolng the 
plant* in heat ac once is sufficient to weaken the after 
growth, and especially aa they were newly potted, probably 
from the open ground. If they were not pruned prior to 
starting into growth, the ehoot will still be weaker and 
more likely to suffer from mildew. Qiving air in such a 
manner as to cause a draught through the house is a 
oertain precaution of mildew. Dust the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur and stand them away from the 
open ventilators is the best means of checking the spread 
of this fungus. Tomatos are not susceptible to attacks of 
mildew. Perhaps the Marshal Niel Rose was cankered 
at the union ? If so, this would account for its weakly 
growth. 

257.— Fumigating a greenhouse (Aphis).—U 
must be eelf-eviuent that the ridiculously small quantity 
of Tobacco used—one-sixth of an ounce in a house 18 feet 
by 10 feet—is perfectly useless. Sufficient Tobacco or 
Tobacco-rag or paper should be burnt in an old water or 
flower-pot containing some red-hot charcoal or wood em¬ 
bers, with some holes made to admit the air, and so Oil the 
house with a dense cloud of smoke. Great care should be 
taken to prevent the material used from flaming when 
ignited. If the material is dry, this can be prevented by 
damping it. Fumigation when the green-fly is bad should 
be done several times at short intervals of a day or two, 
and the plants should, wherever possible, be well washed 
in the morning with clean, soft water, applied rather 
forcibly with a syringe. 

258 .—Unhealthy 1 Gardenias. (Gardenia)— The 
main oause of the deformed flower buds and unhealtny 
appearance of the plants in question Is, no doubt, largely, 
if not entirely, due to a very bad attack of mealy-oug. 
The specimen twig and bud sent was literally swarming 
with it; we never remember seeing a worse case. If the 
plants are all like the sample sent, the best way would 
be to utterly destroy them at once by burning, and 
thoroughly cleanse the house by scrubbing woodwork, 
whitewashing walls, painting, Ac.; and then replace the 
plants from a clean and healthy stock. To keep Gardenias 
clean great oare is required. They should be freely and 
forcibly syringed every day with clean water, and occa¬ 
sionally with a mixture of paraffin-oil and water ; a wine- 
glassful stirred into 8 gallons of water is a safe mixture. 
This should be kept continually agitated whilst it is being 
used, and, if the sun comes out after it is applied, the 
glass should be shaded, or the foliage is apt to become 
scalded. 

*259— Seedling Cyclamens (R. J.).- 8eedling 
C/clamens that are now singly in thumb-pots, if fairly well 
rooted may be potted on into large 60 sized ones, well 
draining them, and using a mixture of turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, decayed stable-manure, and sharp silver sand for 
compost. After potting they should be placed in a com¬ 
fortably warm temperature in the greenhouse, and be 
encouraged to grow on as fast as possible. A sharp look¬ 
out for green-fly must be kept, and it must be promptly 
destroyed bv fumigating with Tobacco or dipping the 
plants in Tobacco-water. When the pots are Ailed with 
roots shift on into 6-inch ones, in which they may bloom, 
using a similar compost. After this potting place them 
in a pit or frame, plaoed in a rather shady position, on a 
cool, coal-ash bottom, in which they will do well during 
the summer. They must have abundance of water in dry 
weather, and frequent syringings of the foliage also, and 
abundance of ventilation at all times, and they must be 
kept scrupulously clean. Given the attention described 
they must do well. About the end of September they 
should again be removed to the greenhouse for the 
winter. 

260. —Potting Chrysanthemums.—I am going 
to plant out some Cnrysanthemums, and want to pot them 
up for flowering in the autumn. At what time should the 
work be done—before or after the buds form ?— Amateur. 

V Plant out the Chrysanthemums early in May, and 
lift, after the buds are taken , in September. 

261. —Destroying Woodlioe.— Do you or any of 
your many readers know of an easy way of keeping these 
garden pests under ?—C. T. 0. 

*,* Pour boiling water in the places in which they con¬ 
gregate, searching out cracks, crevices, and other parts 
likely to afford them shelter. 

282 — Keeping birds from seeds.— Could you 
tell me ot a good way to keep birds off seeds? 1 have a 
great many birds in my garden, and 1 have tried cotton, but 
they do not mind that.— T. U. Abbott. 

%* Try a double thickness of fish net , spread over the 
bed, as that will prove more useful than cotton, which 
birds quickly get accustomed to. 

263.—Flowers of the Aspidistra—I have a 
variegated Aspidistra which has just produced on the 
surface of the soil two conical-shaped growths, at first 
green, then, on opening, a dull crimson colour. Are they 
flowers, and must 1 remove them, or leave them on the 
plant ?— Amatku r. 

%* The circular growths on the top o the soil in which 
the Aspidistra is growing are the towers. You may 
remove them or not , as you please. They will not ripen 
seeds. 


284.—Plants for edge of concrete pond.—I 
have Ailed up a concrete pond about 1} feet deep with leaf- 
mould and earth. It can be kept quite moist by pumping 
occasion ally; and 1 wish to know what bog-plante would 
suoceed best in it, as it is partially overshadowed by 
Beech-trees? Locality, East Kent.— H. E. Harrison. 

*** Globe-flowers (TroUius) Iris sibirica, and I. 
Kmmpf&ri unit be the best things to plant in this position. 


235.—Growing Lily of the Valley.—I would 
like very much to have Lilies of the Valley growing in 
my garden, but 1 do not know anything about their 
treatment. In last week's Gardening I saw these plants 
advertised for sale. Could 1 plant them out now, and 
what kind would be the best to get ?— Florbtte. 

*,* You will find no difficulty in growing Lily of the 
Valley. Plant firmly now in vre>l dug and manured land 
in an open position. Put the plants in lines lfoot apart 
and the roots 6 inches from each other, watering during the 
summer with liquid-manure, or, better, mulch the surf ace 
of the bed with decayed manure. This rill wash down 
arid prirwr/ droag4f! / ’ll £l I r-* 




286.— Daffodil-leaves dying.— I enclose a leaf of 
Narcissus. Gad you Inform me the reason of the leaves 
dying in the upper part ? My greenhouse is 12 feet by 
8 feet, span roof, unshaded all day, and heated by 
an oil-stove. I fancy the house does not get moisture 
enough. Would this account for the leaves drying up? 
None of my plants do well, and I think oil as a heater must 
be a failure. How is a moist atmosphere usually got—say, 
on a very hot, sunny day ?—W. M. 

*,* We have received several queries like this. Eri- 
dently, the bulbs are too dry, and the way to maintain a 
moist temperature is to give air cautiously, and sprinkle 
the paths and stage. Keep the soil, however, sufficiently 
moist. 

267.— Oleanders not flowering.— Some weeks ago 
I saw in your paper Gardening a picture of an Oleander m 
flower. 1 have two fine trees, 6 feet high, which 
1 have grown from slips, and if, when in bud, I send them 
to a florist he brings tnera home in splendid flower, but 
minus many leaves. Last summer they were in splendid 
condition, and full of buds, so 1 thought I would give them 
another trial at home. It was no use ; the buds all dropped 
off. Now that the young tips are growing I should be so 
thankful if you would suggest some treatment that would 
make the plants blossom at home?— Oleander. 

*** The reason is that just at a critical moment you do 
not give sufficient warmth. Oleanders require warmth to 
expand their flowers properly; and also plenty of moisture, 
as they are almost aquatic. 

208.— Unhealthy Grape-Vine— Will you kindly 
tell me what is the matter with my Grape-Vine? At 
the end of each rod it bleeds. The Vine* were pruned 
last December and the shoots are weak and the leaves 
poor in colour—in fact, some of the shoots look as if 
they are going to die off. The roots are outside. It 
is a Black Hamburgh and hae only been planted three 
years. Any information would greatly oblige.—A 
Young Beginner 

*** Your Vines may be deficient in roots, as these have 
suffered in outside borders if they were not covered during 
the winter, exposed portions of the stem often crack¬ 
ing badly. The bleeding need not alarm you if not 
excessive. Bum or scorch the ends of each cane and apply 
styptic. If you can give your outside roots a little warm 
litter for a month you unu get new root action. 

269.— Unsatisfactory Doable Tulips. — I 

L otted a number of these in October last—Rex Rubrorum, 
% Candeur, and Yellow Rose. I kept them well watered 
since I took them out of ashes, and have not forced them. 
Rex Rubrorum has flowered very well, La Oandeur and 
Yellow Rose just opening, but are not satisfactory. I 
planted five bulbs in a 6-lnch pot and three out of the five 
have gone blind, in most of the pots. I should be pleased 
to know the reason ?— Venus. 

*»* Our La Candeur Tulips have flowered very well 
under the same treatment given to yours. Did your bulbs 
receive any cheek during the severe frost I If insuffi¬ 
ciently covered some check may have been given. They are 
mors liable to fail than the double scarlet , and they will not 
bear foi ring. 

270.— Bulbs in greenhouse.— I have the follow¬ 
ing bulbs bought last autumn In a dry state at present 
growing in greenhouse: Amaryllis formosissima, 
Crinum capenae, Pancratium mariliuum, and Gladiolus 
American. At what season ought they to flower, and do 
they require greenhouse treatment all the year, or should 
they be plunged outside in summer ?— Amateur. 

*** Amaryllis formosissima is a greenhouse bulb, 
usually flowers in spring or early summer , will do outside 
to ripen from July to September. Crinum capense is a 
hardy bulb in sheltered situations though often receiving 
cold frame treatment. Pancratium maritimum (Sea 
Daffodil) requires more protection than could be given 
outside. The usual season of flowering is in May or June. 
All the Cape and similar bulbs are better plunged outside 
in summer after the beginning of July. They are com¬ 
monly plunged tn a frame ana the lights drawn off in fine 
weather. We should say the American Gladiolus will be 
better planted outside. 

271.— Climbing Rosas.—1 have five olimbing Roses 
planted in a bed inside a greenhouse, heated with 4-inch 
pipes—Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, and General 
Jacqueminot. I pruned them all in January by taking off 
about 12 inches of the strongest shoots, and thinning the 
weakly ones out. I then topdreesed ihe bed with good 
soil, and put a little heat on in February. They are now 
in flower, and succeed well. I should like to know if they 
are to be pruned again as soon as they have ceased to 
flower, and how much ahould I shorten them ? They 
quite cover the roof of the greenhouse, and give too 
dense a shade for the Ferns, ana Tuberous Begonias, Ac., 
beneath on the stage.— Venus. 

After the Roses have done flowering you may 
either prune hard back and lay in the strong shoots full 
length, or you may thin out a good deal, shortening back 
several feet, and trust to shorter growth for next season’s 
crop of flowers. Both systems have their advocates, but 
the finest flowers come from the strong young wood if well 
ripened. 


TO OORRB8FONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember theft m 
do not answer queries by post , and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert 
that do not contain the mum and address ofssndsr. 

W. H .—The leaves of Primula oboonica may be hurtful 
to some skins, but it would be absurd to condemn the 

E lant on that soore. Too much fuss is made about it. We 
ave grown and handled many plants of ibis Primula, but 

never suffered any unpleasantness from it.- Robertson.— 

Ws have on several occasions lately referred to this 
subject. Please look back in recent number of Gardening. 
The oause of the Daffodils djing in the way described is 
undoubtedly through the bulbs being in thoroughly 

unsuitable soil.- Troubled.— The leaves are infested with 

grubs, which should have been put an end to when 

first seen by pinching them with the thumb.- Florette. 

—Apply to any of the horticultural builders.- A. £.— 

Try Messrs. .Veitch and Bona, King’s-read, Chelsea, 8.W. 
- A. X.—Clematis simply require a rather light, well- 


drained garden soil, nons of the special mixtures you 

write about- G. W. Powell.— Evidently the bulbs were 

too weak or insufficiently ripened to flower satisfactorily. 
We oannot otherwise account for the failure of the 
bulbs. No, the bulbe should be removed from the pots, 
plaoed in a dry plaoe duriDg the summer and planted 
out in the autumn. Hyacinths forced this season will 
not be fit for forcing next. Plant them out.—Would 
W. M., who wrote about Bee-keeping, kindly send his 

address?- Warwickshire.— M. Laiour-Msrliac, Temple* 

sur-Lot, Garonne, France. 

Replies next week to Miss Kaye, Bertro, Norfolk. 
W. S. Knowles (“ Making Charcoal ”), Argus, Else Bower 
W. S. Barrett. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%• Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, urn 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Ilujb- 
TRATBD, 87, SouthampUm-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Kent — l, Impatiens Sultani: 
2, Apparently Habrothamnus, but not easy to tell without 
flowers; 3, Justicia, but please send flowers; 4, Rat’s-tail 
Cactus; 6, Canna, without doubt; 6, Pandanus Vtdtchi; 

7. Ficus repens ; 8, Aloe gasterioides.- William Glazier. 

Phalangium lineare.- S. H. M .—Rhynoospermum jas- 

minoides.- Old Subscriber. — Polyanthus Narcissus 

Grande Monarque.- Thos. Davis. —1, Asparagus plumo- 

sus tenuUsimus ; 2, Adianlum decorum: 3, A. cuneatum ; 
4, Asplenium bulbiferum; 5, Not recognised ; 6, Pteris ero¬ 
tica ; 7, P. aertstata; 8, P. longifolia. We know of nocrestsd 

form of Lomaria gibba.- A Constant Reader.—1, India- 

rubber-plant (Ficus elastica); 2, Please send flower ; looks 
like Iris fimbriata leaf; 3, Evidently a Yuoca, but we cannot 
tell from a mere scrap; 4, Specimen insufficient; 5, Opbiopo- 
gon Jaburan variegatus; 6, 8weet-soented Tobacco (Nioo- 
tiana affinis); 8, Primula vertioillata; 9, Ecbeveria retusa; 
10, Cereus a. p. ; 11, Evidently Epiphyllum truncatum; 
12, Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcsmina): 13, Send larger 
specimen ; 14, Francos ramoea ; 15. Too poor to identify ; 
16, Pteris erotica cristata ; 17, Aralia dieboldi. 


BESS. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—I. 

A colony of Bees consists of queen, drones, 
and workers. The queen is the mother of the 
hive, and is extremely prolific, laying more than 
a thousand eggs per day during the months of 
May and June. The worker Bees number 
many thousands, and do all the work of the 
hive, and upon them devolvo the building of 
combs, collecting and storing of honey, and the 
hatching, feeding, and protection of the brood, 
and owing to the incessant duties they have to 
perform during the summer months they beoome 
soon worn out, and do not live more than seven 
or eight weeks. Those that are hatched late in 
the season, however, live longer—generally 
surviving the winter, and being able to take 
part in the work of the hive in the following 
spring. The drones, which number two or three 
hundred in each colony, are at the approach of 
summer called into existence for fertilising the 
young queens. They live a lazy life, subsisting 
upon the labours of the workers ; but are at the 
close of the honey season driven forth and 
allowed to perish. Three days after an egg is 
deposited in a cell by the queen it hatches into 
a small grub, which being fed and cherished by 
the workers until about the ninth day becomes 
a nymph, when it is sealed up in its cell to 
emerge a perfect Bee in due course. The queens 
mature in from fourteen to seventeen days from 
the time the egg was laid, the drones mature in 
twenty-four, and the workers in twenty-one 
days. 

Wax.— Bees engaged in the production of wax 
consume a large quantity of honey. They then 
cluster, and remain in a state of repose, when 
the wax secretion is exuded from the eight 
rings or wax pockets situated on the surface of 
the abdomen. The small flakes of wax are 
removed by the legs of the Bee, and passed 
forward to the mouth ; it is then masticated, 
and afterwards deposited in little rough heaps 
ready for the use of the comb-builders. There 
are three kinds of oells constructed—namely, 
queea-cells, worker-cells, and drone-cells. The 
queen-cells resemble somewhat an aoorn in 
shape, and are about an inch in depth, and one- 
third of an inch in diameter. Much wax is 
used in their construction, hut after the queens 
have been reared the cells are reduced by the 
Bees, and the wax used again elsewhere. The 
drone-oells are somewhat larger than the 
worker-oells, four measuring 1 inch. Both 
worker-oells and drone-oells are used for storing 
honey, and are oapped over with pure wax. 
When the cells contain brood the cappings are 
of a more porous nature, and consist of a 
mixture of wax and pollen. In storing honey 
the Bees do not fill the cells at onoe, but put a 
little in each, so that it may ripen, and the 
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watery parts become evaporated. When the 
honey is in the right oondition for sealing np a 
drop or two from their venom-bags is deposited 
in each cell by the Bees before capping the cells. 
This acts as a preventive to fermentation. 

Pollen. —Large quantities of pollen are 
gathered by the Bees and stored in the hive, 
being carried in little coloured balls upon the 
hind legs. It is used as food for the young 
Bees, being mixed with honey and water for 
that purpose ; a little is also consumed by the 
mature Bees. Much pollen is obtained from 
the Crocus, and the different kinds of Willow. 
Propolis, which is used in stopping up every 
small crack or crevice about the hive, is a resin¬ 
like substance obtained from the buds of the 
Horse Chestnut and the limbs of the different 
kinds of Pine, and is carried on the hinder legs 
of the Bees, like pollen. The inner surface of 
straw hives are often entirely propolised by Bees 
to the exclusion of damp and oolcL S. S. G. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Salsifis a la creme. —1, Scrub, scrape, and 
put to soak in plenty of water and vinegar some j 
Salsifies, then throw them into a saucepan of 
boiling water to whioh have been added Balt, a 
piece of lump-sugar, and a handful of Hour to 
keep them white. When quite tender drain as 
directed above, toss them into sauce, heat over 
fire, dish up on a slice of toast, and pour sauce 
over. 2, Boil and drain as before, toss them 
into white sauce in the same way, but, instead 
of adding yolk of egg to the sauce, throw in a 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, and at once dish 
up. Or, instead of throwing the Salsifies into 
sauce, you can melt a dessertspoonful of butter 
in a pan, put in drained Salsifies, and a tea- 
spoonful of verv finely chopped Parsley and a 
tablespoonful of cheese. Toss round so as to mix, 
then dish up at once. 

Snow -balls. — (1) Pare and core 6 Apples. Put 
peelings and cores in a saucepan with about 
1 pint of water, stew 20 minutes, then strain. 
Return water to pan, add to it enough sugar to 
make a thin syrup, and bring it to a boiL Put 
in the Apples, stew them till tender, but not 
broken; drain them on a sieve. Whip the 
whites of 2 fresh eggs to a very stiff froth, dip 
the Apples into it, and dredge thickly fine pow¬ 
dered sugar—or using icing sugar—over the 
froth ; put them on a tin in a very slow oven. 
Kee^ oven-door open until the froth is crisp, 
but it must not be allowed to colour. Dish 
neatly on a fancy dish-paper. Drain the syrup, 
and it can be used again. (2) Put 6 whole 
Apples, peeled and cored, into a pan with nearly 
1 quart of water, a piece of rock alum the size 
of a Hazel-nut, and a few Vine or Cabbage 
leaves. The alum and Vine leaves have a ten¬ 
dency to render the Apples firm and of green 
colour. Boil the Apples till tender, but not 
broken, lift from water on to a sieve, brush 
them over with butter melted, dredge them 
thickly with pounded sugar, then put them on 
a clean tin, put into a slow oven, and when the 
sugar glitters like frost take out. Put aside 
till cold. Serve in crystal dish, and decorate 
with leaves. 

Apple and custard.— One-and-a-half pounds 
of loaf sugar, a pint of water, 2 lb. of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into small pieces, 1 fresh 
Lemon, 1 pint of rich milk, 3 eggs, vanilla, and 
Nutmeg. Boil the sugar in the water till it is a 
thick syrup, add the Apples and grated peel, 
and juice of the Lemon, and cook to a pulp; 
turn into a mould and let it stay until the 
following day. Make a rich custard with the 
eggs and milk, sweeten and flavour, and serve 
very cold with the apples. 

Spanish Onions. —rut them in a dripping-pan 
in the oven without removing peel or stalk. 
Bake two hours in a moderate oven. They will 
burn and blacken outside, which is of no conse¬ 
quence. Keep them turned so that the darken¬ 
ing may not go deeper one side than the other. 
When quite tender (but do not try them until 
they begin to shrink, or you will let out the 
juices), so that a knitting-needle may be run 
through them, take from the oven, strip off 
three or four skins, remove root and stalk, and 
place the Onions without breaking them on a 
dish ; put for each one a piece of butter as large 
as an egg ; season lightly with pepper and salt; 
cover them, and put them in the even til 1 phe : J 
butter meltsP 15 ! 1 Y V I IJ \_ 



Preserving French Beans.— Gut them 
up as for cooking, put a layer in a stone jar, then 
a layer of salt, filling up with a layer alternately, 
and finish with another of salt and tie down. 
When wanted the Beans should be plaoed in 
cold water all night, and well wash in more 
water. Then cook with some soda and salt, 
but they require a little longer than fresh 
Beans. I have tried them this way and find 
them almost equal to freshly gathered Beans. 
— Kent. 

272. —Pickling Tomatos-CM you inform me 
through the medium of Gardening Illustrated how 
to make mixed pickles similar to those known as Captain 
White’s? Also, how to pickle green Tomatoe?—C. R.Cowap. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

273. — Concerning poultry - keeping. — Will 
“ Doulting " kindly advise me ? In September 1 hope to 
move to a place where I shall have a small field of two 
acres, and I should like to keep enough Fowls to supply 
the house with eggs and poultry. I could start breeding 
now if “ Doulting” would tell me what would be the moet 
profitable kind to keep. I should like three Fowls a week 
for table use, and about three dozen eggs a week. Is it 
possible to manage it? The field is near the top of a hill, 

E rotected from the north and facing south, rainfall rather 
eavy ; but the drainage is very rapid. Any information 
as to Ducks, too, would be much appreciated.—W. H. J. 

2/4.— Pood for Fowls (Nesta).-lt the Fowls have 
a good run—a 11 small field” may answer to this descrip¬ 
tion, but the term is indefinite—two good meals per day 
should suffice, but the second should be in the evening, 
before they go to roost. If the last food that your Fowls 
receive is at 1.30, your system is not a good one. You 
cannot measure the amount of food by ounces. Throw 
down the corn a little at a time, and stop as soon as you 
see that the birds do not pick it up eagerly. Let the first 
food consist largely of meal and not Oats only. 


BIRDS. 

THE WHITETHROAT. 

This lively, animated, interesting little bird is 
no great songster, its notes being hurried and 
garrulous. When it sings it rises from the 
branch on which it is perched with quivering 
wings, returning at the close of its song to its 
former resting-place. It is one of our migra¬ 
tory birds, arriving in this country during the 
latter part of April, and frequenting gardens 
and orchards, thick hedgerows, copses, and 
plantations. The general colour of this bird is 
brown on the upper parts; the quilt feathers 
and coverts of the wings are margined with 
light reddish-brown ; the flanks and chest ashy- 
grey, having a reddish tinge. The throat is 
white, and the top of the head black. The neBt 
of the Whitethroat is composed of the dried 
stems of Grasses, mixed with hair, and is gene¬ 
rally built in a low bush, or amongst Brambles 
or brushwood. The eggs are of a greenish- 
white, speckled with ash-grey and brown. It 
is a most interesting and pleasing bird in con¬ 
finement, especially if kept in an aviary with 
other birds, being very active and frolicsome, 
flying and frisking about and singing while on 
the wing. It is quite as hardy as the Blackcap 
in captivity, but inferior to it in its powers of 
execution. In its wild state the food of the 
Whitethroat consists of insects, aphides, and 
caterpillars, to which it adds Currants, Cherries, 
and Elderberries in their season. In captivity 
it requires meal-worms and fresh ants’-eggs. 
Two or three meal-worms a day are sufficient 
in addition to the ants’-eggs. When fresh ants’- 
eggs cannot be obtained roasted ox heart and 
raw Carrot, both grated and mixed with dried 
ant 8 ’-eggs, may be supplied. The utmost atten¬ 
tion must be paid to cleanliness and the supply 
of fresh water and clean sand. With care and 

f troper attention this pleasing little bird will 
ive long in confinement. S. S. G. 


POTATO BOSTON Q. Q.—Quantity and 

*L Quality.—The beat Potato for eating, cropping, and 
keeping that has ever been sent out. 6 lb. tor 2s. fid.; 10 lb. 
for 4s. (id.; 20 lb. for 6s. 6d., all ear. paid.— ADAM3, Seeds¬ 
man, Iikeston.__________ 

OUR PLUS STOCK.—Tomato Fiauta, Ham 
W Green Favourite. Sutton's Perf-ction, Sutton's Al, Con¬ 
ference, Chemin Rouge, extra strong plaota. Is. 6d. dozen ; 8s. 
100. Geraniums, Henry Jacoby, Crystal Palace Gem, Flower 
of Spring, West Brighton Gein, Vesuvius. Queen of the 
Whites. Ao., 8a. 100; sampie dozen. Is. 6d. Marguerites (Pans 
Daisies), 6s. 100; Is 3d. dozen. Heliotropes (sweet) 5s. 100; 
Is. 3d. dozen. A.11 plants carriage paid for cash with order.— 
HEAD GARDENER. Dashwood, Gravesend. Kent._ 


OURPLUS PLANTS .—8 lovely named Coleus, 

O 6 Begonias, 6 Chrysanthemums, 4 Pileas, 3 Solanums, 
8 Petunias, 1 Spannannta, 3 Ferns, 3 Tradeacantia, 1 Bougain¬ 
villea, 4 Geraniums, 2 Tropwolums, 1 Dracaena, 3 nice Imps- 
liens, I new variegated Nepeta, 5i good plants. 4s. 6d., free. 
3 new early ChiyBanthemums, strong plants, Ryecroft Glory, 
S. Barlow, and Lady Fitzwygram, gratis with order.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

GEO. JACKMAN & SON, 

WOKING NURSERY, SURREY, 

F G to announce that the Sale of Nursery 
Stock held on March 21st and 22nd, at the late Mr. W. 
Jackman’s Nursery, Hook Hill, Wokmg, was in no way con¬ 
nected with them, un«l that business is earned on as hereto¬ 
fore at tbe above address. 


STRONG CABBAGE PLANTS. 

(Seed oared and plants grourn in North of Scotland./ 

THE JOHN O’CROAT EXHIBITION EARLY, 

having stood the winter, is offered at In. 9d. per 100, post free. 
Unsurpassed for earliness, hardiness, and quality. Seed, Is. 
per oz. Stock limited. Procure now for spring or autumn 
sowing. Onions, small but healthy, 9d. per led. 

Strawberry-plants, Garibaldi Early, President, and 

Aberdeen Favourite, 2s. da per 100, tree. 

W. C. HOLMES, Seed Grower, TAIN, N.B. 

rjHKYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong rooted 

plants, the cream of exhibition vars, 12 distinct. Is 9d., 
free. Tomatoes, strong plants, ready for 4-inch pots, best 
vara ,1s. doz., free.— SMITH, Halli well Lodge Gardens, Bolton . 


IV/TUSK.—Harrison’s Giant, lOd. doz. Varie- 

gated Novelty, lOd.; 5s. 100. Common, very Btrong. 
fld.; 2s. 6d. 100. Mixed, 4 varieties, 25, Is. 3d. ; 4 s. 100. AH 
free.—HOLLiNGS, Florist, Knowle , Birmingham. 


DEDD1NG PANSIES, not small plants, but 

good dumps, various colours, including Bronze Beauty, 
Archie Gradt (deep blue), Ac.. 10a. 100, on rail; or 2s 6d. doz. 
H, Is. 6d . post free.-SHE rP ARP, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
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W ONDERFUL BARGAINS—Order at once. 

—Tobacco Paper, 4d per lb. ; Tobacco Rope, 2d. per lb. 
best Manilla Ties, for tying trees, Ac., ljd. per lb.—W. F 
HURN, 2d and 2 8, Addison -street, Liverpool. 

VVN IMPERIALS, White, Tiger, Orange, 

Torch Lilies, magnificent Gloxinias, Christmas Rosea, 
Bix, la 9d.; Laburnums, 20, la 9a.; Dusty Miller Auricula, 
1 2, 2s. 9d., free.—MR. LANE, Sydenham. Belfast. _ 

TUTERCURY (King Henry).—To cut within fi 

weeks and all summer. Plant now. Superior to Aspara¬ 
gus: delicious! Onoe planted lasts forever. Strong crown 
roots, 50. 3a ; 100, 5s.. free — ANDERSON St SONS. Mill- 
hill Gard ens, Long Sutten. Lincolnshire. 

YELLOW OR WHITKHaRGUE RITES. — 

•L Good rooted plants. Is. dozen ; 6e. 100. Primrose, Blue¬ 
bell. and Violet roots, Is. 3d. 100; 9s. I,0u0, carnage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking. Seeding. Sussex. 


DERENN1ALS.—200 varieties cheap. Cata- 

A logue free. Double white Pinks, 25. Is. 3d. ” Mrs. Sin- 
kins.” 12. Is., free.—KATE . Harley Park. Callan. Ireland. 

TUTONTBREITA oroeoamfetiora (orange).—20 
- LU - flowering bulbs, Is. 15 perennial Pbloxea year-old 
plants, 4 uamed varieties, Is. 6d. Yellow perennial Foxglove* 
( rare) 12, la free,—KATE, Harley Park Oallan, Ireland. 


bTEW OHRYSAN L'HEMUMS. — Further 

reduced. 8end for List. This set, 3*. Gd., post free • 
Mrs. P. Blair, W. Marshall, Lord Rosebery, C. Blick, G. W. 
Childs, M. B. Spaulding, Th. Rey, Mrs. Amies, Pres. Borel, 
Baron Hirach, Mrs. Dr. Ward, W. H. Atkinson.—H. WOOL 
MAN, Aoock s Green, Birmingham 


DANSiES ! PANSIES !—14 finest exhibition 

var. for 3a., to include Betsy Kelly, Dr. Bostock, A 
Buchanan, Johu Allen, J. 8. Irvme, D. Rennie, Mrs. H 
Hunter, Mrs. Scarce, Mrs. R. Laird, etc., etc. 14 finest 1894 
var., 5s., free. Send for Liat.—JAS. CAIRNS, Bainbridge 
Holme Ganleps, Sunde land._ 


T OOK !—For Is. fid. I will send you 20 S. 

William8, 10 C. Bells, 10 Pansies, 10 8. pendula, 10 Myo- 
sotis, 5 1. Poppies, 5 Carnations, 5 Foxgloves, 20 mixed plants 
strong plants, named and free. —LEIOH, Broughton, Hants. 

THE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 

Rocky Mountains. Hardiest and handsomest of all 
Columbines; 3 well-rooted planes, Is. free, with cultural 
directions.— JOHN RAYNER, Highlield. Southampton 

fi-IANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

^ japonica), 2 feet high ; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; hardy, easily grown; 3 
strong pla nts, Is., free with directions.—RAYNER, an above . 

flOAT’S RUE, becomes a great bush ; covered 
^ with bunches of snowy Pea-shaped blosso ms. The 
leading hardy white fl iwer for cutting; 3 strong plants. Is . 
free, withdnections.—RAYNER._ 

THE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBER 

-L (Tropieolum tuberosum), robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant bloom ; adorns garden, table, button-hole; succeeds 
in poorest soil; 2 good roots, Is., free, with directions.— 
RAYNER, as above. (13th season.). 

{SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER —12 Geraniums, 

^ 6 Fuchsias, 6 dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 3 blue Marguerites, 3 
white Marguerites. 2s. 6d.. free. Also 24 yellow Calceolarias. 
Is. 9d. free.—A. TOM KIN, Florist, Sidcup. 

TESTER’S PANSIES^AND VIOLAS.—Com- 

■LJ petition defied. For 25 j ears they have maintained their 
superiority over all others, and will continue to do so. Grand 
sample doz., superb named vars., 3s. 6d.; 12 lovely colours, 
unnamed, 2s. 3d. Violas, 12 yellow, blue, white, or mixed 
bedders, Is. 6d.; 50, 5s. 6d.; 100, 10s.; 12 finest named, 2s. 
All strong plants, car. paid. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Trial orders solicited. Catalogues free.—ALEX. LISTER, 
Pansy Specialist, Rothesay. 

TVY-LEAF GERANIUMS (Double).—12 of 

A the best varieties ever sent out; strong plants, correctly 
named, well rooted, aud healthy, 2s. 6d., free. Zonal Gera¬ 
niums for pot culture, very choice named sorts, well rooted 
and healthy, 2s 6d. dozen, free.—CHARLES MOkFETT 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. _ 

IMJJL.EUS! UOLEUS! (JULEUS !—A speciality 
w for 22 years One of the best Collections of varieties in 
England, it includes Beaumarohias, Mr. Piper, The Gem, 
Crimson Beauty, Jules Chretien, Beckswith Gem, Ktendard, 
The Queen, M. Quarre Reybourdin, Coligny, Countess of 
Dudley, La Tete d Or, Mr. Bolaa, Lady Burrell, John Benary, 
Hendersoni, Lovely Sunset, Arthur Whiteley, James Bara 
shaw, M. Hector Blomer, Duchess de Monimaot, Prinoe 
Rudolph, Ac., Ac. List sent. Strong, healthy, clean, well- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS AND 
CLIMBERS. 

235.—This Urge place, 30 feet long, will take 
a quantity of plants to fill it, and as the glass is 
of a thick, frosted kind, everything will not do 
well here. The door, as it is a windy situation, 
should be kept shut as much as possible, while 
the upper ventilators should be always more or 
less open, except in severe frost, and as it is not 
easy to ensure the shotting of a front entrance, 
it may be well to pat a self-shutting spring on 
the outer door, with an iron rod and eye, how¬ 
ever, to fix it back daring hot summer weather. 
For the parts of this porch which are shaded by 
the tree a collection of hardy Ferns might be 
made ; also, a few of the hardier Orchids can be 

S 'own, especially the beautiful terrestrial 
rchids, as Cvpripedium spect&bile, which need 
a special border of peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
covered with a layer of the latter. 

Epidexdrum vttellinum m a jits, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, Odoutoglossum Rossi majus, and 
Zygopetalnm Mackayi, with several of the 
lovely Masdevallia Orchids, would also do 
well here with the help of a few good lamps in 
severe weather to keep the temperature above 
freezing point, as they are by no means delicate 
in this way. Tnberoua Begonias (which seem to 
prefer to be shaded from strong sunshine) would 
do well in the lighter part of the house, and 
should be started at once. The new multiflora 
groups (of which Mauvette is the typical plant) 
are perhaps the more desirable to grow, as they 
produce hundreds of fine double blooms, not so 
immense as the largest doubles, but better held 
up and extremely effective, useful also for 
cutting. 

Bbqonia Rex will do well here, and so will 
almost any of the Begonia family in summer ; 
bat the frost roust be kept out of the place in 
winter if they are to survive. The Tuberous 
Begonias are easily taken in and kept in any 
frost-proof place in winter, as they die down in 
October and start again in March. 

A G Loire de Dijon Rose and a red Glory 
(Reine Marie Henriette) may be planted in the 
sunniest part, training them up under the glass 
like Vines—*.e., at aoont a foot from the glass, 
and keeping them thoroughly clean from 
aphides by a daily syringing (in spring), and a 
mulch of rich soil over the turfy mould in which 
they should be planted. Plenty of food and 
water is the best preventive of inseot pests for 
a Rose (as well as for most other plants). When 
in strong health the little pests seem to pass 
them by, but if weak and neglected they are 
sure to become blighted, and will then do bat 
little good anywhere. 

Palms (which prefer a semi-shade) should be 
grown here, to give a handsome background to 
the rest. Unless an arrangement of hot-water 
pipes (now so easily added in a portable form) 
can be arranged for in winter they should be lifted 
into a warm sitting-room during severe weather. 
Seaforthia elegans, Ohamcerops humilis, Latania 
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borbonica, Phoenix daotylifera, and Corypha aus¬ 
tralis, are all handsome and fairly hardy. Plenty 
of foliage plants, snch as Grevillea robusta, 
RicinusGibsoni( Bronze Castor-oil), Ficus elastics 
(the India rubber-tree), Zea japonica variegata 
(Striped Maize), and Centaurea candidissima will 
all do well here if frost be excluded in winter; 
and even for the sake of the increased warmth 
of the dwelling-house it would be well to do 
this (especially in a windy situation); the cost 
will be repaid in comfort and lack of "colds.” 
A Cobiea sc&ndens would grow quickly to 
wreath inside, bat, perhaps, not flower very 
welL Pink and White Lapagerias would do 
well in slight shade, and so will Fuchsias, which 
make beautiful climbers if trained on a walL 
Begonia metallica is a handsome plant, with 
rich velvety leaves and bunches of pink and 
silver flowers. This is an excellent climber, 
and does not like the fall sun ; it woald, there¬ 
fore, suit this greenhouse. Lilies of many kinds 
will make a fine display here in summer and 
autumn, also Gladiolus in variety; but 
these are best grown (except in winter) in 
the open air, their pots sunk in ashes, and 
lifted in as soon as the first bad is open. 
Violets, Primroses, and lovely Aqnilegias can 
bloom here (being cultivated mostly outside and 
potted up), and of course bulbs of many kinds, 
such as Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Scillas, 
Ac. Then a grand show of Chrysanthemums 
(grown on the more natural system called 
decorative, and not tied up, each blossom to its 
stake) will fill the house from November until 
February, if late varieties, such as Lady Trevor 
Lawrence, are added to the usual kinds. Liliuin 
Harrisi can be brought on gradually to flower 
in spring, also Madonna Lilies, Lilinm candi- 
dum, the splendid lancifolinm (speciosnm) group, 
of which some of the finest are Melpomene 
(crimson), Krotzeri (silvery-white), and 
Henryi (apricot), will follow these, with Tiger 
Lilies (L. tigrinum splendens), L. anratnm (the 
Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), and many other 
beauties to be found in the advertisement pages. 
Pot them low in the soil and keep them quiet 
out-of-doors, covered with ashes till growth 
appears; then top-drees richly and give them 
plenty of liquid-manure ; also dip the tons in 
some weak insecticide if gretn-fly attacks them. 

L L. R. 

Growing Cinerarias.— Will some grower 
of Cinerarias kindly give an amateur a few 
plain hints on their culture from the seed-pan 
to the flowering pots ?— Bertro. 

# # * Cinerarias are easily grown by the 
amateur, as they require so little heat. Many 
err through early sowing and starving the plants 
in the seed-pan afterwards. To get the best 
results the plants should always do growing, 
even in the depth of winter. Sowing seed : The 
soil for sowing the seed in should be made up of 
a portion of leaf-mould or thoroughly decayed 
manure ; those who grow Mushrooms find the 
spent manure excellent for mixing with soils. 
Place plenty of broken crocks in the pan for 
drainage, with some of the coarse siftings over 
or Moss. Make the compost firm, with an j 
even, fine surface for sowing the seed. Previous * 


to sowing, the soil in the pan should be 
thoroughly watered, as this prevents the seed 
from being washed to one side. The seeds, 
being so small, are soon disturbed, and 
only a slight dewing over after sowing is 
required. Very lightly covering the seed 
with fine soil will be necessary. After sowing 
cover the pan with a sheet of glass or thi k 
brown paper, as this retains moisture and pre¬ 
vents the surface-soil from drying ; very little 
water will be required until the seeds have 
germinated. Place the seed-pan in a warm house 
or frame, and if a little bottom heat can be given 
so much the better. When the seeds are well 
above the soil, prick the seedlings off into other 
pans, with a little coarser compost made up 
to within half an inch of the top to allow 
watering. Much the same temperature is 
required for a short time longer, ana the plants 
do well in warm frames, being close to lignt, so 
that they do not get drawn or damp off. When 
large enough pot them on into large 60’s or 3-inch 
pots ; bnt so much depends whether yon want 
large plants, as by sowing in April there is 
no difficulty in getting large plants by flowering¬ 
time. For ordinary greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, 6-inch or 7 inch pots will be large 
enough, so that large 60’s pots will be a 
suitable size for first potting. Many growers 
place three seedlings out of the pan into small 
pots, and again pot singly into the same size 
later on, bnt pans save room. When potted, 
keep the plants close and in a warm frame. A 
dry atmosphere means red-spider and green-fly, 
and for these pests fumigate lightly and often in 
preference to a strong dose which will disfigure 
the foliage. If the plants are grown in a moist 
frame you should have little fly. During summer 
a north aspect is most suitable, the pots stand¬ 
ing on a hard coal-ash bottom, this being just 
what is wanted on hot days. Throw water on 
the ashes to induce a sturdy growth. Shift the 
plants on into the flowering-pots when the 
small pots are full of roots, usinggood soil with 
a larger proportion of manure, rot firmly, and 
shade for a short time afterwards. When the 
plants towards September have filled their pots 
with roots give twioe a week liqnid-manure or a 
fertiliser, and grow as long as possible in a frame, 
bat with damp or moisture settling on the plants 
they had better be removed to a greenhouse and 
placed on shelves, and not allowed to want for 
moisture. Frame treatment is most suitable, as 
if grown in a greenhouse with other things there 
is more trouble with insects. Dnring hot 
weather take the lights from the plants at night, 
as they delight in the oool dews, and shade 
them in the daytime. 

Cyclamens after flowering (Croton). 
—Cyclamens as they go out of bloom should 
have less water, but as you have no frames to 
house them in place them on a shelf recently 
filled with Chrysanthemums, and towards the 
middle of May place in open, plunged in ashes. 
Do not dry off altogether, but just give sufficient 
water to keep old leaves till new ones show, 
then repot, say in July, shake away old soil, 
and replace on the shelves. Give water when 
required. Plants that did not bloom may be 
too small, or too much shaded; they should, 
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however, flower next year. In repotting cue 
plenty of drainage, rot firmly, cuing 5-inoh 
pots. Give liquid-manure when the pots are 
fall of roots. 

Hyacinths with many spikes.— Some 
few weeks ago you gave an illustration of a 
Hyaointh producing five flowering spikes, and 
invited your readers to send particulars of 
other exceptional productions. It occurred to me 
that some few years ago I had seen a much more 
noteworthy production at Messrs. Simpson and 
Sons’ nurseries here. There were in all sixteen 
distinct spikes, bearing 250 flowers from one 
bulb.—G. Norms Burtt, York. 

- In connection with a paragraph which 

appeared recently in Gardening as to an abnor¬ 
mal number of flower-spikes being produced 
from the same Hyacinth bulb, it will, I think, 
be of interest to mention that I have now in 
bloom a single large bulb of Fabiola bearing no 
less than eight distinct spikes of blossom. The 
habit of the plant is somewhat stunted, and 
eaoh individual bulb small; but the effect is 
very curious and pleasing.—C. A. F. 

Rlchardia Little Gem. —This miniature 
form of the Lily of the Nile continues to make 
headway in popular favour, and large numbers 
of it are now grown in many places. Good 
examples of it have also cropped up pretty freely 
at the various exhibitions held during the present 
spring. It can be increased at a very rapid 
rate, for in the case of established plants innu¬ 
merable offsets are produced. There seem to be 
more than one form of the dwarf Richardia in 
cultivation, for under the same name I have 
seen plants which did not appear to me so 
dwarf as the true Little Gem, which was sent 
out by Mr. F. Elliot, of Springfield Nursery, 
Jersey, and from whioh most of those grown m 
this country have been propagated.—H. P. 


GARD1N WORK,* 

Conservatory. 

Solanums which have become shabby and have lost their 
berries may now be pruned into shape and be moved to a 
house where there is a genial temperature to cause them 
to break. I believe in planting these out about the end of 
May, and pot them up again in September. The plants 
are better developed and the flowers set better, ana they 
five less trouble. Azaleas which have done blooming 
should be cleared of dead blooms and seed pods, and be 
placed in a house where there is a genial temperature, and 
where the syringe can be used freely twice a day. These 
plants are sometimes placed in the vinery, but if there are 
any thrips on theplants they should be thoroughly cleansed 
by dipping in a suitable insecticide before taking them to 
a vinery, or endless trouble may ensue. Lime and soot- 
water will kill thrips without injuring the plants, if it is 
not permitted to reach the roots. Fumigation with 
Tobaooo will also destroy the thrips, if repeated several 
times on successive evenings. Roses in pots will now be a 
special feature in this bouse. They will be more effective 
formed into a group with a margin of dwarf Palms, Ferns, 
&c., round them. Specimen Palms, and, in fact, anything 
which requires a larger pot, may be repotted now; but 
Palms have a habit of getting too large for a moderate 
sized house, and therefore only small shifts should be 
given. The Kentias are the most useful subjects for the 
warm oonservatory, and they are more easily kept in 
oonditlon in a moderate sized pot. Genistas which 
flowered early will now be past their best and can be pruned 
back, and in the course of a week or two be repotted. 
These are best plunged out in summer. As the Arum 
Lilies lose colour move to a cool house and give lees water. 
Get them to rest early if required to bloom early next 
winter. Amaryllis and Olivias will make splendid groups 
in the warm oonservatory now. Seeds may be sown to 
increase stock. 

The Unheated Greenhouse. 

We are safe from frost in this house now, and Lilies, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and other tender things which have 
been kept in the cellar or preserved in the house by means 
of warm heavy coverings will now be bursting into life. 
Some of the drooping Campanulas, the white and blue 
varieties of O. isophylla, 0. garganica, and others, are 
charming for hanging about in baskets; but I contend that 
the oold house furnished with Tea and other Roses is about 
the best arrangement for those who have a bit of glass and 
have not much time to give to the plante. Plant the fast 
growing Noisettes and Teas to cover the walls and roof, 
and a few of the best H.P.'s may be planted out in the 
borders. One of the very best to produce flowers for 
cutting is General Jacqueminot. Tne plants, of oouroe, 
will require cultivating and nourishing, ventilating and 
keeping free from insects. 

Stove. 

Continue to pot off cuttings as fast as they are well 
rooted, helping them In heat till well established, pinching 
the long shoots U> make the plants bushy. The soft 
winter-blooming stuff may be moved to a close warm pit, 
where they can have suitable treatment. This will relieve 
the stove and give more space for the specimen plants. 
When plants are crowded during growth their condition 
is spout and the growth generally weakened. Frequent 


* In cold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to wider “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is her* indicated with equally good 
results. 
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rearrangement gives every plant a chance of getting its 
full share of light. Some shade will be necessary now. 
but should be looked upon as a necessary evil, and 
should only be used at this early season to prevent distress 
among the plants. The hnmidtty of the atmosphere must 
be proportioned by the weather and amount of fire-heat 
employed. A night temperature of 65 degs. will be high 
enough for most things, and a little air may be given at 
the highest point of the roof when the thermometer 
reaches 80 degs., bnt stoves do not require so much venti¬ 
lation as other houses. 

Vineries—Thinning: Grapes. 

There will be a good deal of this work to do now where 
many early Grapes are grown. Of late years the thick- 
skinned, late-keeping Grapes have taken the place of the 
Homburgha and Sweetwatera. No doubt It saves labour 
and expense, but some sacrifice of quality has to be 
submitted to. I believe the average Grape grower will get 
more satisfaction out of a house of Black Hamburgh than 
either Alicante or JGroe dolman, and it is wonderful what 
a load «f good fruit may be taken oat of a bouse of 
Hamburghs when well nourished. The Hamburghs are 
very far from being played out yet, even as market Grapes, 
and these are indispensable in the private garden for home 
use. In thinning Grapes many wings have to be taken 
into consideration—the oondition of the Vines and the 
kind of stimulants used—and it is always advisable to give 
a second look round a month or so after the first thinning, 
to give relief to the crowded parts of the bunches and cut 
away the small seedless berries. 

Orchard House. 

Plenty of sir without draughts, and plenty of water both 
at the root and in the atmosphere are necessary now 
Attention must also be given to the thinning of the young 
wood and the fruit. Do not be in a hurry to pinch the 
young growths of Peaches in pots, but Plums may be 
pinched when four or five leaves have been made. The 
syringe will in most.cases keep down insects. 

Window Gardening. 

Dutch bulbs will be for the most part over now. The 
beet thing to do with the old bulbs is to plant them oat in 
the border. Give more water to Cacti, Aloes, and other 
suooulents. Spiraeas should stand in pans of water. Give 
liquid-manure to Pelargoniums. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is still plenty of time for laying down turf either 
in the way of repairs or to make new lawns. If the 
weather should set in dry it will be an advantage to have 
a supply of water trenches, as it makes the turf go down 
better. Lawn making is something like street making. 
With a supply of water and a heavy roller a smooth surface 
can be had in a short time, and I sometimes think the 
hotter the weather the sooner the turf gets established 
under this moist roller treatment. Grass seeds sown now 
will germinate in a short time. Sow thickly, and if the 
birds are busy scatter a little fine soil over the seeds and 
roll well down. The frosted shrubs are very numerous, 
and their presence gives the gardens a burnt-up appear¬ 
ance, but we shall be able to see now how far Dock 
to prune, and the saw and knife will soon alter the appear¬ 
ance of things. Biennials and perennials may be sown 
now, and I would urge all to raise a good stock of hardy 
spring flowers, such as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
Primulas. Wallflowers are very sweet and nice, but they 
disappear in a cold season. Sow hardy annuals in variety, 
not forgetting Mignonette and Sweet Peas. The best 
way to clean dirty walks is to turn the gravel over with a 
spade, tread it firmly, rake into shape, and then roll down 
hard, adding fresh gravel if neoeseary. 


Fruit Garden. 

It is not a waste of time or money to wash fruit-trees 
which have suffered from insects in past seasons, either of 
the moth family or aphides, now or any time during spring. 
We may not see the insects unless we look for them 
closely ; but, depend upon it, they are present among the 
branches or buds somewhere. Peaches on walls cannot 
be washed till the blossoms fade and fall ; but should 
there be a suspicion of insects a little Tobaoco-powder 
puffed among the leaves will olear out the insects without 
injuring the embryo fruit. Continue to disbud late 
Peaches under glass. There is a good set, I think, gener¬ 
ally. Use the syringe freely. We And with plenty of 
syringing we never require to fumigate, although the 
houses are pretty full of pot-plants during the spring. 
Strawberries in pots will set well now in ventilated houses, 
and it will pay to thin off small fruits and late blossoms, 
(live liquid-manure to help the fruit on after setting. Get 
the early Grapes finally thinned as soon as possible now. 
Second and third houses are coming on, and will soon 
require attention. Keep the foliage away from the glass 
as mnoh as possible. Many Vines are trained too near 
the glass, ana the fluctuations of temperature in bright 
weather at this season are very great. From 16 inches to 
18 inches is the best disLance to have Vines from the 
glass. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There is still some Potato planting to do. I am in 
favour of fairly early planting. By this I mean that the 
middle of April is quite late enough, even in late distfiots, 
if a full crop is required. In districts where the Carrot 
grub is active, a few rows of Early Horn sown at three or 
four times during spring and summer will give a supply 
of sweet young Carrots for a long time. There will be no 
difficulty in having young Carrots all the year round by 
sowing under glass in winter, followed by a crop off the 
early border, and afterwards in the open quarters with a 
late crop in July on the early border again. The Onion- 
fly may be kept off by very light dustings of soot over the 
young plants at intervals of a fortnight or so during the 
next month. The soot will manure the Onions as well as 
keep off the flies. Make new plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. Sow Cardoons in small pots for the first lot of 
plants, which should be put out in well-prepared trenches 
as soon as they are large enough. Sow Turnip-rooted 
Beet Sow Turnips in email quantities for the present 
Use the hoe freely in fine weather. There is a wonderful 
benefit arising from surface stirring, only it must be done 
in dry weather. Asparagus will soon be in now. It is 
best to cut everything as it comes up; the sm al l stuff 
will do for flavouring soups. Plant new Asparagus-beds. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

It is almost too early yet to turn Chrysanthemums and 
similar plante altogether outside, but town gardens 
are as a rule more sheltered and warmer than those in the 
open country, and if placed where some mats, old sacking, 
or the like can be thrown over them, the plants—those for 
deoorations, at any rate—may be safely exposed about the 
middle of the present month. Of course the coverings, 
of whatever kind, must not touch the tops of the plants, 
but be supported by laths, or a light wooden framework 
about a foot above them, with a rough wall of boards, tee , 
in front and at the ends. The removal of these and 
similar subjects from the greenhouse or heated pita will 
enable the stock of bedding and decorative plante to be 
spread out more or less, and tbie is sure to be of immense 
benefit. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums for late flowering 
may still be put in. For this purpose some of the best are 
Princess of Teck, Mrs. M. Davis, W. H. Lincoln, Golden 
Gem, Fulton, Lady Lawrence, and S. Canning. This last 
is, I think, the finest ef all the late white varieties, the 
medium-sized, snow-white blossoms of the true Japanese 
form being freely produced on plants 2 feet te 2| feet in 
height, while these are of easy culture, and what 
is known as “good doers." Though not quite so 
substantial as Lady Lawrence, the other is a much neater 
and prettier plant. W. H. Lincoln is simply grand, of 
easy culture, and the immense rich golden blossoms can 
be had by suitable treatment in perfection early, mid¬ 
season, or as late as Christmas. Asters, Zinnias, and other 
half-hardy annuals must be sown at once, or they will be 
all behind. If only a few good plants are required, sow 
in boxes placed on the greenhouse shelf; but where quan¬ 
tities are wanted, the best plante are obtained by sowing 
in a few inchee of fine light, rich soil in a frame over a very 
mild hotbed. The new Nemeeia strumosa Suttoni ie a 
very showy thing and easily grown. Balsams also do 
well in town gardens, either in pots or the open ground. 
A very pretty plant of much the same character for pots 
or borders is the Salpigloasis. Tbs seed should be sown at 
once, the seedlings pricked off, hardened, and pUnted out 
in May, or else grow them in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, five to 
seven plants in each, in a cold frame, and bring into the 
greenhouse or conservatory when coming into bloom. 
Calcsolarias (Shrubby) in cold frames should be topped if 
necessary, and if the stock is short the tops may be 
inserted as cuttings and struck in a gentle heat. U 
crowded in the frames lift and pot each alternate plant 
and row, or transplant elsewhere. Sow hardy annuals 
freely now. B. C. R. 


THB DOMING WORK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 20th 
to Apiil 27th. 

Potted off Dahlia cuttings, and returned to warm pit for 
a time to get established. Sowed main crop of long- 
rooted Beet. The Egyptian Turnip-rooted variety is now 
just coming up. This is the best for summer use. Pricked 
off Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Phlox Druramondi. 
and Salpigloesis. The last-named makes a distinct and 
pretty mass on the lawn. Pricked off Brussels Sprouts. 
These must be sown early, and helped on as fast as possi¬ 
ble to have strong plante to put out next month. The 
late-planted Sprouts may be useful to fill in between rows 
of Potatos as a catch crop, but will not attain the same 
development as the early-sown plants. It used to be the 
custom in Late districts to sow these things in autumn, 
and it is not a bad plan to do so where a good crop of fine 
Sprouts are wanted. Planted oat Cauliflowers raised 
under glass. Sowed a oolleotion of biennials and peren¬ 
nials, including Wallflowers, Delphiniums. Foxgloves, 
Campanulas of sorts. Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, Ac. 
Moved bedding-plants to cold frame to harden. Planted 
another house with Tomato*—Ham Green Favourite. We 
find this rather earlier than Ohemln Rouge. Sowed more 
Marrow Peas and Dwarf French Beans. Potted off Canary 
Creepers and Cobsea scandena. A good many of these are 
required for covering different objects in summer. 
Sbifted more Chrysanthemums into 5-inoh pots. We are 
growing about 2,000 of these for various purposes, includ¬ 
ing a great many for late flowers for cutting. Planted 
more Gladioli, Including a lot of G. Brenchleyensis. 
Pricked off early-sown Cinerarias in boxes. Potted off 
Toinatos for outside planting. I do not believe in plant¬ 
ing pinched up plante. I would rather sow at beginning of 
April and keep them moving on without check. Sowed 
more Sweet Peas in patches along the back of the borders. 
Pruned evergreen shrubs whiob had been cut with the 
frost. Watered newly-planted things, and mulched with 
shortmauure. CutGraas edgings round lawns. Turned over 
and rolled gravel walks. Dusted a little Tobaoco-powder 
over Peaeh-trees on walls. Brought in the last of the 
Strawberries in pots, and placed on shelves in the orchard 
house, the kind being Sir Charles Napier, which is one of 
the best for late use; perhaps a little bit subject to 
mildew in cold, damp houses, especially if overwatered, 
but otherwise a good cropper, and the fruits come fine 
when thinned to about ten in a pot. Planted another 
house with Cucumbers. We fill in with Cucumbers as the 
houses are cleared of plants. Thinned the fruit a little 
more in early Peach house. We often leave more than two 
to the square foot, and make up by liberal feeding for the 
extra weight. Set early Melons in frames. Potted off a 
batch of seedling Primula oboonica. 


Geum HeldreiOhi ia the name of a hardy 
plant, reminding one of G.. miniatum, but the 
flowers are distinctly more of a briok-red colour, 
very bright and showy when produced in quan¬ 
tity. The plant is of dwarf growth, varying 
from about 9 inches to 1 foot in height, tufted, 
so to say, very free and easy to grow. Like 
G. miniatum, it has a lone season of flowering, 
and is just the kind of plant to make a good 
nyaM of, and is suitable for those who wish only 
for things that will live almost anywhere and in 
ordinary soil. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TWO GOOD POTATOS. 

Amidst the number of Potatos that are con¬ 
stantly being put into commerce as new, how 
rery few relatively seem to have “come to 
stay,” if I may adopt a popular phrase ? Some 
thirty years ago ana a little later our best sorts 
were Regent, Forty fold, Victoria, Lapetone, 
and Fluke. These were chiefly what may be 
termed main croppers. They were all of first- 
rate quality ; we shall probably never see better 
in that respect, but all were but moderate 
croppers and very susceptible to the attacks of 
the Potato fungus. Had we these delicious old 
varieties now on which to experiment with the 
new fungicide—Bouillie Bordelaise—we should 
indeed nnd in efforts for the preservation of 
these varieties something worth tryingfor. At 
present we have chiefly to teat the Bordeaux 
mixture on sorts that at any time suffer little 
from the disease, and therefore we have not, by 
employing it, very much to gain. However, 
when we were dependent upon those fine sorts 
enumerated for our Potato crops, we had no 
fungicide of any merit at our disposal, and 
hence in time they gradually disappeared. Then 
came the American sorts, which had a pretty 
good innings, but out of many scores that for 
some years flooded our markets, few came to 
stay, and these had to give place generally to 
home-raised varieties that had in them American 


has had a long turn of usefulness, and will not 
disappear from our lists yet for some time. The 
Bruce, as its name shows, is of Scotch origin, 
but so much generally resembles Magnum 
Bonum in many respects that if not a direct 
seedling, it may at least have some of the 
Magnum blood in it. The tops are strong, 
needing, however grown, ample room. The 
tubers are of various forms, though usually 
longish, almost kidney-Bhaped, but in some soils 
they are blunter and more rounded. The variety 
is a very heavy cropper, of fair quality, and 
already is being grown everywhere for private 
use and for market consumption. A few years 
hence and perhaps the White Elephant and 
The Bruce, with a score of others of equal value 
now will have disappeared, and their places will 
be taken by sorts that can hardly be heavier 
croppers, but yet may give to us some of the old 

? [uality which Lapatones and Regents gave, and 
or which we still sigh. We find that to secure 
comparative disease-resistance we have to 
sacrifice something in quality, and that sacrifice 
is but the greater when we will have tubers of 
sueh huge dimensions. With leas ambition in 
that direction we may find ourselves to be 
eventually in Potato quality muoh the gainers. 

A. 


TOMATOS FOR SUMMER USE. 

Thk plants most useful to “ Amateur ” are 
those raised from seed sown at the end of 


soil that contains thoroughly-decayed manure, 
such as old Cucumber-beds, as 1 find fresh 
manure tends to leaf-growth, and is not at all 
suitable. Many growers do not advise any 
manures in the soil, preferring to give food 
in the way of surface-dressings, either in 
liquid form or as a fertiliser; but I have 
noticed plants in good soil with their roots 
restricted give a better return, as there 
are few growers who do not like quantity as 
well as quality. If manures are not placed in 
the soil they should be given as a mulch when 
growth is active, and doubtless this is a good 
way. I find nothing better than spent Mush¬ 
room-manure. It is light, saves watering, and 
not too rich. I have only mentioned pot culture, 
but there are many other modes, such as rough 
boxes, bricks, or slates, or anything holding the 
soil together ; but whatever is used, it should 
be borne in mind too much root room will pro¬ 
duce foliage at expense of crops. It is sur¬ 
prising what a small space will furnish heavy 
crops, so that is the reason pot plants often do 
well where others fail. Many amateurs err in 
having a loose or porous soil which water runs 
through too quickly, and though it is necessary 
to have an open soil, it is well to have it firm 
enough to create a short, sturdy growth, as a 
loose, rich soil at the start encourages rank 
leaf-growth. Watering is very important when 
the fruits are setting. boot and animal 
manure in a liquid state are grand fertilisers 
for these plants. The value of soot is often 
underrated. It will often check such diseases 
os curl, and prevent the attacks of white-fly, the 
latter so destructive to the plants. Many may 
not be in a position to procure old spent Mush¬ 
room-manure, and a good compost may be 
secured by using bone-meal with a small portion 
of burnt wood-ashes or charcoal refuse, and I have 
also used marl in very light sandy soil, aa this 
gives a firmer growth, and there is less trouble 
in hot weather. When boxes or other means are 
employed it is well to have good drainage, and 
from 6 inches to 8 inches depth of soil will grow 
good crops. For late autumn crops a few words 
will suffioe, as but few amateurs can spare the 
room at that season ; but those who have space 
may with advantage grow a few plants for fruiting 
in September and October, as good fruits may be 
had well into the autumn. With Tomatos 
imported from abroad in quantity there are few 
weeks in the year that we cannot have these 
fruits ;but those imported are not equal to home 
grown. After the grower has grown a f »ir crop of 
summer fruits he docs not relish those imported. 
I will desoribe how a late crop may be secured. 
Sow in June, or even July, in a frame, and grow 
the plants on into 10-inch pots. By the end of 
September they will be 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and well covered with small fruit, aa at that 
season growth is rapid, and the plants require 
little heat. I may remark of late years I have 
partially depended upon the July sowing for 
my March fruit, but the plants are exposed in 
the open till September, after being potted in 
6-inch pots. They are given a shift and housed 
on shelves during the winter till December, then 
potted on or plunged in a warmer house, where 
they begin blooming in January. I find I get 
as good fruit as from cuttings, though not so 
early, and where quantity is required it is well 
to have plenty of plants, if there is ample 
space to house them. By sowing as advised 
these plants will fruit freely if placed in their 
fruiting quarters early in August or September, 
and the grower must endeavour to get all his 
fruits Bet by that date, as they set very sparingly 
after October comes in. 

With open-air culture early sowing is essen¬ 
tial, large plants being necessary. Many fail to 
fruit their plants by planting small seedlings. 
By the time these have made a good growth tne 
season is lost. I am aware that in our variable 
climate one cannot always succeed even with the 
best plants, but it is well to use the best means 
to be successful. I have obtained fine crops by 
plunging large plants in pots against a wall, and 
feeding freely, never allowing the ball to get dry, 
and covering the surface with short manure. Good 
plants for this purpose may be raised by sowing 
early in March and planting out in June, and 
if the plants are well rooted in 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots, there will be a good return. It is useless 
to sow in April or May, and plant out little 
seedlings ; they grow, but do not fruit, and if 
they set a few by September they are not 
worth gathering. Good crops are secured as 
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Potato The Bruce. 


blood. To-day the best known and widest 
cultivated of the Americans arc Beauty of 
Hebron and its later and rather stronger form, 
White Elephant. Both are large croppers, the 
latter, however, more so, and its tubers arc 
usually longer and larger than are those of 
Beauty of Hebron. The plant growth and 
bloom are of almost identical appearance ; the 
tubers have a delicately tinted pink skin ; the 
flesh is white, and when well cooked is mealy 
and of good flavour. On sandy soils White 
Elephant passes for Beauty of Hebron, and, 
being somewhat more refined in appearance, 
secures a better price than is the case when 
grown on strong soils. With the advent 
of the famous Magnum Bonum, a home-raised 
American seedling, possibly from a cross with 
Paterson’s Victoria, came a considerable change 
in our main-crop Potatos. This variety not only 
displaced many others in the market, but in 
almost universal esteem. It became as popu¬ 
lar and as widely grown as any Potato perhaps 
ever introduced. It became the mainstay of our 
markets, and presently so created crops that 
in time we were enabled to dispense with 
German stocks, and have always had not only 
a home abundance, but some to spare even for 
America. The fame and usefulness of Magnum 
Bonum provoked enterprise on the part of Potato 
raisers. They employed it as a parent, and with 
such success that we have now varieties held to be 
even superior to the famous progenitor. The 
Bruce (see cut) is in more favour than Magnum 
Bonum ; but remember that at least the latter 
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Maroh, or during the first fortnight in April, 
and grown on for midsummer or early autumn 
fruit. Many may think that date too late, but 
at that time plants are raised with leas difficulty, 
are much stronger, and the shorter time the 
seedlings are about the better, as they are thin 
and weak if raised so early. For years I 
hare sown on March 12 for plants to occupy 
the places filled with bedding plants in tne 
spring. In no case should the plants remain 
long in the seed-pans, but be carefully lifted 
with a little soil to each plant, potted firmly, 
and shifted on as required, keeping them near 
the light to get a dwarf growth. The after¬ 
culture is simple; 10 inch to 12-inch pots are 
quite large enough for single plants, and they 
should be confined to a single stem. They do 
well trained up the roof, though excellent results 
may be secured by upright growths if grown in a 
light house, stopping gross or lateral growth, 
and getting an even set of fruit from within 
18 inches of the base of the plant to the top. 
Various opinions are often expressed as to the 
value of cutting the foliage, and I advise it when 
a set is obtained, but not to cripple the plants, 
and to do the cutting piecemeal as the fruits 
swell. With more food being required for a 
heavy crop of fruit, one may well assist by 
reducing leaf-growth. If the plants are in good 
soil, highly fed, and allowed a free, top-growth, 
fruit is much later, but in greater quantity. 
Those who can procure old Mushroom-manure 
will find it excellent for mixing with the soil, 
and if this cannot be obtained it is well to use 
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advised, even in the open, by training to stakes, 
keeping down lateral growth, and mulching to 

{ prevent the surface roots drying. By planting 
arge plants there will be a few bunches oi 
fruit already set at planting-time ; these will 
ripen during July, and the grower will be re¬ 
warded by a supply of fruit all through August, 
September, or even later in a mild season. 
Good fruits may be had well into December by 
gathering before frosts spoil the green, un¬ 
ripened fruit, and placing them on shelves in a 
dry room or greenhouse. In planting in the open 
stake early, Teed fully after the first fruits set, 
and frequently go over the plants, removing 
lateral growth and useless foliage. W. S. 


Increasing Doable Primulas.— Con¬ 
siderable difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
increasing the stock of this most useful winter 
and spring-flowering plant. Double Primulas 


pose while making their summer growth, their 
texture thereby becoming more consolidated 
and their flowering powers increased.—J. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING WATER LILIES. 

The recent acquisitions among Water Lilies 
and the interest that has been awakened in them 
will induce many who have water at command 
to plant them. The present is the very best 
time for planting, as active growth is now com¬ 
mencing, and the plants put in now quiokly 
establish themselves and make new growth, 
whilst flowers follow soon after and continue 
throughout late summer and autumn. Plants 
of even moderate size planted at this time, 
with a little care, gain strength rapidly and 
give quite a number of fine flowers during the 



Clematis graveolens. 


generally do well with me, and are increased in 
the following manner : Early in April, or as 
soon as the blooming is past, I remove the 
whole batoh to a shady position in an inter¬ 
mediate house, divest them of all their lower 
leaves, and fill in the vacant spaoes at the top 
of the balls with new sweet Sphagnum, sifted 
loam, and silver sand in equal proportions, 
raising the material somewhat above the pot in 
the form of a small mound, so that the bare 
portions of the old stools are covered. This 
mulching is then kept continually moist by the 
daily use of the syringe, and so rapidly do the 
plants root into this medium, that in a month’s 
time the whole batch may be divided and potted 
off. Each crown or portion is separated with a 
sharp knife and potted, Moss and all. The 
plants are allowed to remain in the same house 
until established, after which they are placed 
in small frames, and only a limited amount of 
air given for a time. I find that Primulas, 
especially the double section, will stand, and 
even enjoy, more sun>than many people Bup- 
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same year. There are several rough and 
ready methods of planting the common white 
Water Lily; but the most absurd attempt I 
ever heard of was putting plants in sacks with a 
few bricks and sinking them in the pond. The 
plants never got out of the sack. The new kinds 
are too precious to risk their loss by haphazard 
planting, but the actual way must be determined 
by the convenience one has for their culture. 
Tiie first pond of Water Lilies I planted was of 
artificial make with asphalte bottom, which, 
failing to keep in the water, was further 

f mddled with 6 inches of clay. As there was 
ittle mud deposit, I potted the plants for the 
first season into large pots with good soil and 
sank them in the pond. They all did well 
and every kind flowered within ten weeks of 
planting, which was done in May, and they 
bloomed into autumn, when the pond was 
emptied and the plants permanently planted in 
a good body of loamy Boil When there is a 
deposit of mud, the plants are likely to thrive, 
ana planting then becomes a very simple matter. 


The Lilies are then best planted in a flat, 
shallow basket; it matters not how old so long 
as it will oontain the soil. This should be sunk 
at the spot where the plants are to grow unless 
the water is very deep, in which case they might 
be placed in shallow water and moved into 
deeper water later on. I have found that if the 
plants are not immersed in more than 1 foot of 
water at the first their early progress is 
much more rapid, no doubt because they feel 
more of the sun’s warming influence. Later on 
they may be immersed more deeply if there is 
depth at command, but it may be well to state 
that they can be permanently grown in water 
which will at least provide a clear foot in depth 
over the crown of the plant. Another advan¬ 
tage of shallow planting at first is that it 
affords an opportunity to observe the plants. 
They have some enemies when young, and 
among them one to be watched for is the grub 
of the caddis-fly, which with its house on its 
back fastens itself upon the yonng stalk of the 
newly-made leaf and feeds away till the leaf 
becomes detached from the plant. Some that 
were planted last spring lost every leaf before 
the cause was discovered, and although they 
made growth later in summer they were 
checked sufficiently to prevent their blooming 
last year. When the water is fairly clear the 
presence of this foe is easily detected, for he is 
ensconced in a little piece of hollow wood about 
the thickness of a straw and an inch in length, 
which can be discerned hanging from the stalk 
of the leaf. Strong plants seem proof against 
this insect, possibly because their stalks are 
tougher. _ A. H. 


HERBACEOUS AND SHRUBBY 
CLEMATISES. 

The great improvements that have, within the 
last few years, taken place in our garden Clema¬ 
tises, as well as the introduction of new kinds, 
have deservedly raised them to the foremost 
rack amongst hardy climbers. C. Jackman! 
may be seen almost everywhere, and used in all 
sorts of ways. In the neighbourhood of London 
especially hardly a garden worthy of the name 
is without a plant of it. I have even seen it 
flourishing in window-boxes, and it is not at all 
unusual to see verandahs entirely covered with 
plants of it growing in small boxes. In the 
oase of this Clematis and its hybrids, good rich 
soil should be used unsparingly in the first 
instance, and a top-dressing of good manure 
should be added annually afterwards, or at 
least when required. The general practice is to 
leave them unpruned until spring, when they 
are merely cleared of dead wood, leaving shoots 
on which there are fresh healthy buds undis¬ 
turbed. They are sometimes also cut down 
altogether, and, I am told, with good results, 
but I have not had sufficient experience of this 
practice to recommend it. Kinds possessing a 
woody character will only require the removal 
of the superfluous shoots annually. They flower 
on the current year’s wood, and all properly 
placed shoots should be left so as to ensure good 
young growth. Such sorts as C. graveolens 
(see cut), C. montana, C. cirrhosa (illustrated 
on p. 29), and others do well in ordinary garden 
soil of good depth, but we find a top-dressing 
occasionally to be very beneficial to the 
majority of them. Clematises may be used in 
various ways, bub that in which we think they 
look best is oreeping over old stumps or draping 
trees, which they do very gracefully. Many of 
them are also very effective overhanging large 
boulders in the rockerv, such as we see in 
Battersea Park and in the new rockery at Kew. 
Old ruins, walls, isolated heaps of brickwork, 
and old roots may all be improved and beauti¬ 
fied by these charming climbers. Amongst the 
most useful are C. Flammula, a native of 
Southern Europe, but as hardy and free as the 
wild C. Vitalba. It looks well on old rock work 
or tree-stumps, producing dense panicles of 
small white Hawthom-soented flowers. 

C. (xerulea, an ally of C. florid a, introduoed 
from Japan about 1834, has large pale violet 
flowers. It is the parent of many garden forms, 
both single and double, none of which suipass 
the type in beauty. C. graveolens (here illus¬ 
trated) is another species with strongly scented 
flowers, which are pale yellowish - green ; 
although not so ornamental as those of some 
kinds, they are produoed more plentifully, and 
1 the fruits with tneir long, feathery tails remain 
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until November, lb was introduced about the 
▼ear 1844 by Captain Munro when in India, 
bat it is alao found in Chinese Tartary. C. 
cirrhosa, the Evergreen Virgin’s Bower, is an 
interesting early kind. Its flowers, which are 
white or greenish-white, are produced in 
bunches, as may be seen by the annexed illus- 



Spanish Traveller's Joy (C. cirrhosa). 

tration. It is comparatively hardy, and flowers 
freely in sheltered positions. In floral bright¬ 
ness, however, few equal C. montana var. 
grandi flora, a perfectly hardy Bort, even in the 
most exposed situations, and one which pro¬ 
duces such a profusion of large pure white 
flowers as to entirely hide the foliage. It is a 
native of Nepaul, and blooms during the greater 
part of< the summer. C. Vitioella is another 
well-known species, a native of Spain and Italy, 
and one which has sweetly scented flowers. 
Under cultivation it has oecome greatly im¬ 
proved ; its flowers, which are large, are 
reddish-pnrple, and there are double forms of 
it. It is not snch a rampant grower as C. 
montana, bat when allowed to grow unchecked 
on low trees or on rustic supports, it makes a 
very effeotive plant. Others are virginiana, 
Vitalba, ligusticifolia, lanuginosa, florida, orispa, 
balsarica, Ac. Clematises suitable for her¬ 
baceous borders or beds are also very numerous, 
and when run over rustic supports, such as the 
tops of small Larches, they look truly beautiful 
mixed with other plants. Most of them flower 
all through the summer months, and many are 
useful in a cut state for wreaths, Ac. Among 
these may be mentioned C. sethuseefolia, a 
native of Northern Asia. Its distinct flowers 
are thimble-shaped, and produced in great 
profusion all through the Bummer months. 
Being nearly white they are shown off to advan¬ 
tage by the pale green foliage. C. oampaniflora 
bears a profusion of pale purplish flowers, which 
are very ornamental. It is useful for copses and 



The Blue Virgin's Bower (0. Viorna). 

mixed borders. It is a nativeof Southei nEurope, 
and flowers in summer. C. Viorna (see out), the 
Leather-flower of the United States, is a pretty 
small-flowered species, the sepals of which are 
thiok and leathery and purplish in colour. The 
variety ooooinea is a native of Texas. It is 
covering old stumps, and it is also effeotive in 
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one of the prettiest of the small - flowered 
section; its sepals, which are leathery, as in 
Viorna, are vermilion on the outside and 
yellow within. They last a considerable time 
in perfection after opening. In many places it 
has proved quite hardy against a waU, and will 
doubtless be largely grown when more plentiful. 
It takes some time to become established, and 
it must be treated oarefully during the first two 
or three years. A south wall, if it can be had, 
will be found best for it, and the soil in which 
it is planted should be deep and rioh. C. Pit¬ 
ched, Davidiana, tubulosa, stans, integrifolia, 
angustifolia, Baldwini, Douglasi, Fremonti, 
ochroleuoa, Ao., are all worthy of notioe. The 
shrubby kinds are easily propagated by means 
of layers or cuttings made of the young wood ; 
the others should be increased by division and 
seeds, which should be sown as soon as gathered. 

_ D. 

ALPINE AURICULAS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

The seed of alpine Auriculas should be sown 
in February, March, April, September, or 
October, in boxes 3 inches deep, with a layer of 
decayed fibrous soil from an old pasture in the 
bottom. Mix leaf-mould and sand together and 
place 1 inch thick on the surface. Water well 
to settle the soil and sow the seed, which must 
not be covered with soil. Over it, however, 
put a pane of glass, and then place in gentle 
neat of 50 degs. to 60 degs. As soon as the 
seedlings appear remove the pane at once. 
When the young plants are sufficiently large to 
handle, prick them out into other boxes 
2 inches apart, singly, or three or four together. 
As soon aB the seedlings have made four or five 
leaves, plaoe in the open air in April or May, 
according to the time of sowing, and grow on 
until July. In this month plant them out into 
nursery-beds in a shady border. Plant in the 
coldest part of the garden, and keep the seed¬ 
lings shaded from strong sun in all stages. A 
few will bloom the following May ana June, 
others the year after and the following year. 
Do not throw away if they do not bloom until 
the fourth year. If not making satisfactory 
progress the second year, replant them, and 
divide those that were put out three or four 
together. When they flower, choose the best 
formed flowers, clear and bright in colour and 
of good subetanoe in the petals. Prepare the 

S ound to receive them in Februaiy or 
arch. Dig it 1 foot deep, and give a 
good coating of night-soil ana ashes. Plant 
about 8 inches apart from oentre to centre of 
each plant, and if grown in beds, six plants in 
the rows will be sufficient. If you grow them 
in patches, either raised or on the level, a beau¬ 
tiful effect may be gained by a tasteful arrange¬ 
ment of the light and dark shades. Alpine 
Auriculas produce the finest trusses of bloom if 
taken up and divided every three years, and re¬ 
planted as before advised. Give manure-water 
as soon as you can see the trusses of bloom just 
bursting through the foliage—say, once a week 
for three weeks—and you will enlarge the flowers 
considerably. If the manure-water is taken 
from the farm-yard, tank, or stables, about 
1 quart to the gallon of water will be ample. 

F. Poolk, Highouse , Yorks . 

Plants for flower-beds (Roxcruxj.— 
Your idea as to Pansies for beds marked B is 
good, but Nasturtiums, if much shaded, will not 
flower freely. Such plants as China Asters and 
Stocks also require sun. Fuchsias and Begonias 
would do well, but why not have oentre plants of 
the Nicotians, then Begonias, and then Pansies? 
Plant China Asters and Stocks in showery 
weather, and lift each with a ball of soil 
attached. With regard to beds in shade, plants 
with fine foliage do well. Give manure at once. 
As you can only get fresh cow-manure, bury it 
6 inches under the surface. Such plants as 
China Asters, Stocks, Sweet-scented Tobaccos, 
Begonias, and Fuchsias need manure, but by 
using it too freely for Nasturtiums these will 
be flowerless. 

Six good Tufted Pansies (Violas) 
for spring planting. — The following 
varieties have been selected because they flower 
freely, and are of tufted habit. If good plants 
be got at onoe, there should be no aifficulty in 
having a profusion of blossom by Midsummer- 


day, and from that date until the arrival of the 
autumn frost a continuous display would be 
obtained. They should be planted in good soil 
about 9 inches apart, as long before the season is 
over the whole of the intervening space will be 
covered with the beautiful growths of this easily 
cultivated subject. First amongst the six 
should be placed Blue Gown, a lovely blue self, 
extremely free-flowering; Sylvia, the finest 
cream-coloured bedding kind. Duchess of Fife 
may be described as one of the fancy section; 
colour, bright primrose, edged with blue. 
Ardwell Gem is certainly the most consistent 
vellow we have, combined with a good tufted 
habit. William Niel, a pleasing pale rose- 
coloured variety, quite distinct, and very 
effective. The Hst should be concluded with 
Violetta, miniature flower, sweetly scented, and 
free-flowering, with one of the best habits 
possible. Let any reader try this little set for 
one season, Mid I am convinced that another 
season he will be much more ambitious.— 
D. B. Crane. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We hear much of the autumn-flowering 
perennial Chrysanthemums, but far less of the 
many charming annual kinds which help to fill 
the border with colour during the summer 
months. The plants grow about 2 feet in 



Flowers of Annual Chrysanthemum 
(C. coronarium fl.-pl.). 

height, are bushy, and bear flowers of remark¬ 
ably well-defined oolours. This is the time to sow 
seed, which germinates readily in the open 
border or bed, and the seedlings will develop 
into bushy, handsome plants if allowed ample 
space. This is most important, as annuals are, 
as a rule, sown far too thickly. Then 
they are incapable of developing their fullest 
beauty. Seed can be got either in mixed 
packets or in distinct kinds, the mixed seed 
giving a diversity of forms, rose, yellowish- 
bronze, and other shades, and the (lowers are 
useful to cut for the house. The self-coloured 
kinds are charming too, the distinct tones being 
very rich, especially the shades of crimson. A 
very fine variety is Golden Queen, which has 
bright yellow flowers, whilst another useful 
acquisition is C. carinatum Eclipse, the flowers 
of which have a yellow ground, set off by a 
reddish ring and deep brown disc. C. Bur ridge- 
anum is one of the most familiar, its flowers 
being very handsome and coloured with crimson 
and yellow. Atrococcineum, scarlet, and double- 
white and double golden-yellow Dunnetti are of 
importance. The double yellow C. coronarium, 
of whioh we give an illustration, is very showy ; 
the flowers are bright yellow, very double, and 
last well into the autumn, whilst the plant is of 
compact habit and succeeds well in town gardens. 
The double white is a good variety, and we must, 
not forget the garden form of the Corn Marigold 
(C. segetum), which is a delightful annual, the 
plant growing about feet in height, whilst the 
smooth showy flowers are bright yellow in 
colour and useful to cut, as they last long in 
beauty. 
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ROSES. 

DIJON TEAS. 

Gloire de Dijon is perhaps one of the most 
generally useful Roses we have, and the term 
Dijon Teas is used to classify a few other really 
first-rate Roses of similar habit, vigour, and 
usefulness, but varying in colour. Perhaps the 
best use to which this section can be put is for 

unsightly 
7here 

: huge bushes this section 
will supply the kinds, and for the pegging- 
down system none are better adapted than these. 
To prune back their 6-feet shoots is ridiculous, 
as scores of flowers are wantonly sacrificed, but 
peg them down and they will flower their entire 
length and cover the ground with a carpet of 
Roses. 

Bouquet d’Or is quite fit to associate with 
Gloire de Dijon, being as hardy, vigorous, and 
very free-flowering, with large, long-pointed 
buds of bold and pretty shape and full double 
blooms. In colour it is a pale yellow, deepening 
into copper and buff. Apart from the flowers, 
the abundance of glossy foliage characteristic of 
this and others in this section is not the least of 
its charms. 

Emilie Dupuy is a noble Rose, and deserves 
extended cultivation, being vigorous and 
free, with massive flowers of a deeper 
apricot or buff colour than those of 
Bouquet d’Or. 

Gloire de Dijon is too well known to 
describe, but we may draw the attention 
of our readers to the accompanying 
illustration of an umbrella-shaped stan¬ 
dard. It is sixteen years old, the cir¬ 
cumference of the stem being 12^ inches, 
of the tree 12 yards, and it is 10 feet 
high. The number of blooms counted 
at one time in 1894 was 1800. 

Mme. Berard is now fairly well 
known, having been in commerce since 
1870, and yet it is curious that Emilie 
Dupuy, sent out in the same year and 
by the same raiser (Levet), has up to 
now remained in comparative obscurity. 

Mme. Berard is a free grower and 
bloomer, and distinct in colour, the 
flowers large, double, of a salmon-yellow 
hue, shading to clear yellow, suffused 
with rose. It is a grand Rose upon 
wall or fence, but in some situations 
seems especially prone to mildew, al¬ 
though I have seen it where it was 
never attacked by this pest. In a light 
soil upon chalk it grew more freely than 
Gloire de Dijon and flowered better. 

Mme. Chauvry is placed next, be¬ 
cause, although a new addition to this 
section, in habit of growth and richness 
of fine foliage it much resembles Mme. 

Berard. When in flower, however, it is 
not only distinct from Mme. Berard, 
but from any in this section. It was ° Da 
sent out by Bonnaire in 1886. It is very 
vigorous and even beautiful in growth, 
the young shoots and foliage being deep red 
and oharming in contrast with the older 
growth and foliage. In the bud and half- 
opened state this Rose is very striking, 
being of a deep buff colour, shading to fawn- 
yellow at the edge of the petals. When half 
expanded it is a striking flower, but as the bloom 
opens fully it fades to a paler colour suffused 
with salmon and tinged with rose. Though 
comparatively new this Rose gives great 
promise, but like others in this section it forms 
a great bush the first year after planting, the 
rich harvest of flowers being reaped the 
following season. Both on a wall and in the 
bed it is making vigorous growth. It is a fine 
and striking Rose. 

Mme. Eugene Verdier is comparatively new, 
as it was sent out by Levet in 1887. It has the 
reputation of being a little tender, and this may 
have deterred some from growing it. I have 
had it both as a group in the open border with 
the long shoots pegged down and upon the 
wall, ana although it was not found to be tender 
it did not seem to flower so freely as might be 
expected when pegged down. Although vigor¬ 
ous, it is not so rampant as some, and probably 
on a warm wall will be its best position. The 
choicest position might be given this Rose if it 
can only be induced -grow and flower satis- 
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factorily, for in the richness of its colour and 
its powerful fragrance it is unique. The flowers 
are of medium size, globular, deep chamois- 
yellow—a most attractive colour, whilst the 
fragrance is delicious and more powerful than in 
any other Rose I know. It is generally best in 
the autumn, producing at that time fine flowers 
which open well and last long. 

Mme. Barthelemy Levet is another little- 
known, but valuable, member of this section, and 
a free and beautiful Rose, powerfully scented, 
an abundant bloomer, and very vigorous. The 
flowers are of medium size, globular, and of a 
pale, canary-yellow colour. It promises to be 
very satisfactory upon the wall, and I have 
seen it doing well upon a fence. 

Hknriettk de Beauveau is one of the best 
among the latest additions to this section. It 
was sent out by Lacharme in 1887. It is 
vigorous in growth, free-flowering, and sweetly 
scented. The flowers are globular, full, of fine 
form, and of a bright clear yellow colour. 
Undoubtedly it is a valuable addition to this 
section. The same remark applies to 

Duchesse d’Auerstadt, sent out in 1887 by 
Bernaix. Of the two it would seem even more 
vigorous, but in habit of growth, colour, and 
shape of flower it is quite distinct. It might 
almost be called a fuller and deeper coloured 
R3ve d’Or, and in its growth it somewhat 


really fine Roses one can afford to discard those 
of doubtful merit, and, moreover, besides those 
here recommended there are other Noisettes and 
climbing Teas, such as W. A. Richardson, Rove 
d’Or, >larechal Niel, and Climbing Niphetos, so 
that if our walls are bare or clothed with Roses 
that do not flower satisfactorily, it is not from 
want of good variety to make a suitable selection 
from. A. 

Making charcoal (W. S. Bowles).— It 
does not matter in what month charcoal is made, 
provided growth is dormant. Beech is con¬ 
sidered to oe one of the beat kinds of wood, and 
Spruce Fir about the worst; the latter is more 
likely to burn to ashes than make charcoal. 
For convenience in burning, the wood should be 
cut into lengths of 3 feet, and should average 
4 inches to 6 inches in thickness. If larger 
pieces than these are used there is often much 
waste through the complete burning of the out¬ 
sides before the central part is turned into 
charcoal. Where the wood is of a mixed 
character it is important to have the pieces of 
smaller size than if they were of all of one kind 
of wood, as some w’oods need more charring than 
others. The base of the heap may be 6 feet in 
diameter. For larger heaps the stack may be 
made of that width at base, but longer than 
broad, or the circular area may be increased. 


Rkadkk.V Illustrations : Standard tree of Gloire de Dijon Ilose. En^ra\ed for (jardkm.no Illustrated from 
a photograph sent by Mr. W. Guist, Whitchurch, Reading. 
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resembles that well-known kind. The buds are 
long and pointed, pale yellow, shading to fawn, 
deepening into a nankeen-yellow when fully 
open. Its strong climbing habit will fit it for 
many good uses upon wall or trellis. 

Belle Lyonnaise is one of the older kinds. 
It is apt to suffer in winter in some situations, 
and sometimes fails to open well in summer if 
the weather is damp or oold. These observa¬ 
tions were based upon plants growing in very 
heavy soil, and this may have affected them. 

Mme. Trifle, growing in a similar situation, 
flowered most freely, but so many of the blooms 
were quartered or otherwise malformed that it 
was discarded as being not quite first rate. Un¬ 
doubtedly the kinds already enumerated repre¬ 
sent the cream of this section, and it is 
important to know which are the best, as nothing 
is more annoying than after covering a large 
space of wall with one of these rampant Roses to 
find that it is of doubtful merit and an uncertain 
flowerer. Among such are the following: 
Beauto de l’Europe, Reine Marie Pia, Reine de 
Portugal, and Heine Olga de Wurtemburg. 
They may have their admirers and may be re¬ 
commended, but my advice is to avoid them for 
any choice position, as they will cover a great 
amount of space and give little or no return in 
I the way of flowers. When there is no lack of 


In the centre of the heap should be put a 
. ' old r 


small bundle of straw, covering it with 
“ wood 


Pea- 

sticks or any other small wootf for the purpose 
of igniting the larger pieces of wood. Build 
from the centre outwards, and place the wood 
on end, and in such a manner that the flames 
can pass evenly through the whole heap. It is 
necessary to leave a hole under the heap by 
which fire can be communicated to the straw ; 
this hole should extend right through the heap. 
When the stack is formed cover it over with 
half - decayed, rather wet stable - manure or 
leaves. In the case of a heap 6 feet high 
the manure may be placed round it to a 
height of 4 feet and a thickness of 1 foot. 
The reason for laying it on before the fire is 
lighted is that, owing to the heat of the fire when 
once well alight, the burners cannot get near 
enough to place the smothering materials 
around it quickly enough. The straw is ignited 
at both ends at the same time through the holes 
at the base previously mentioned, and in from 
three to four hours the wood will be sufficiently 
aglow, so that the whole heap must be gradually 
covered all over with the manure. Where 
much green w r ood is used a little longer time 
should be allowed before covering the heap, and 
this kind of w r ood should not be placed together. 
In some cases less time even than that named 
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will be required, no exact rule applying, a good 
deal depending upon the condition ana kind of 
wood used, the position of the heap and its 
dimensions. The outside surface of the manure 
must be air-tight, or the air passing through it 
will cause the wood to burn into ashes. To 
render the manure cove ring still more impervious 
to air, some fine soil should be laid on the 
manure and flattened down with a spide. The 
holes should be blocked up when the neap has 
got well alight in all parts. Should any part of 
the manure fall through to the fire the hole 
must be immediately blocked up. If such holes 
are allowed to remain a total consumption of 
the whole stack will take place. YVhat is 
required is a regular smother, and not a fierce 
blaze after the heap is covered. When the wood 
has been cut several months prior to burning 
four days will be long enough to keep the heap 
smothered, but green wood must have one day 
longer. When uncovering 
the heap commence at the 
top, and take the partially- 
charred manure and soil 
away without allowing 
them to mix with the char¬ 
coal. If there are signs of 
the fire breaking out afresh 
water should be used to 
extinguish it. This is 
essential, as any delay then 
would lead t.o the loss of 
the greater part of the 
heap probably. To make 
sure of this delnge the 
whole with water; when 
cool enough to handle sort 
the charcoal into two sizes, 
the finer parts being ob¬ 
tained by sifting with an 
half-inch sieve. Store the 
charcoal in a dry shed. 

Exposure to the weather 
quickly spoils charcoal. 


FRUIT. 


that there are several distinct forms of this old 
favourite. 

In order to avoid Red Hamburghs, over¬ 
cropping must be avoided, and plenty of time 
should be allowed for the colour to be laid on. 
The former evil is undoubtedly very common, 
and nowhere more so than in the Channel 
Islands. Those who overcrop their Vines 
always pay dearly in the end. Not only are 
the Grapes of far less value when badly 
coloured, but the strain put upon the Vines 
while the crops are hanging so greatly injures 
many of them that they seldom properly 
recover, and their life, in the market grower’s 
case at any rate, is a short, if merry, one. Pri¬ 
vate gardeners and amateurs, however, cannot 
be frequently rooting out exhausted Vines and 
replanting fresh ones, and they will do well, 
therefore, to leave no more bunches on their 
Black Hamburgh rods than these are well able 


THE BLACK HAM¬ 
BURGH GRAPE. 

Tins good old variety com¬ 
bines in itself so many fine 
qualities that it is not at 
all surprising how very 
popular it still remains. 

The original Vine was in¬ 
troduced from Hamburgh 
early in the past century, 
and there are remarkable 
specimens of it extant at 
least 150 years old. Prob¬ 
ably the best known of 
these is the famous Hamp¬ 
ton Court Vine, which, 
although not so productive 
as it was forty j ears ago, 
la still capable of producing 
from 1,500 to 2,000 bunches, 
or say about 15 cwt. of 
fruit. There is really 
nothing very remarkable 
about this, but no reference 
to the Black Hamburgh 
Grape would appear to be 
complete without mention 
being made of this his¬ 
torical Vine. Probably no other variety 
varies so much under different circumstances, 
the Black Hamburgh also presenting the 
strange anomaly of being alike the easiest 
and the most difficult to grow. It succeeds 
fairly well under almost any form of treatment, 
as it is amenable to hard forcing, can be 
retarded, so as to have it fresh and good near 
midwinter, and is, perhaps, the very best that 
can be grown under glass without the assistance 
of fire-heat. It is also one of the last to collapse 
under bad treatment, and may therefore be said to 
ba the amateur’s Grape par exctlltnce. Yet, with 
all this in its favour, and in spite of its undoubted 
popularity, how often is it to be seen at its beat ? 
If we take fruit show's as the best test, I may 
safely venture to assert that not one grower in 
thirty succeeds in having the Black Hamburgh 
in perfection, the samples varying so much as to 
make a superficial obseiverfeel inclined to agree 
w'ith old wi iters who have expressed the opinion 
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Our Ukadkrs’ Illustrations : Grape Black Hamburgh. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. F. M. Ramell, High-street, Sittingbourne. 


to finish off properly. The pleasure derived 
from superior produce well repays for any 
apparent self-denial, this being none other than 
a liberal reduction of the number of bunches 
and, what is also of great importance, shank¬ 
ing, premature exhaustion, and other evils may 
be avoided. No variety of Grape sets its berries 
more surely than the Black Hamburgh, but if 
extra large berries aie desired, then the young 
bunches ought to be freely thinned out long 
before the flowering-stage is reached, those 
reserved being given the benefit of all the light 
possible. 

Other conditions being favourable, the stems 
and footstalks of future berries will be stout, 
the flowers proportionately strong, and the 
pollen being well distributed, the set will be 
perfect. In thinning out, select the central and 
most perfectly-formed berries, and by giving 
good room a large size will be reached. Many 
succeed well up to the ripening period, only to 


stop just short of colouring the berries properly. 
More often than not this failure is due either to 
an attack of red-spider or to undue haste, too 
much fire-heat being turned on and not enough 
air given. After colouring has commenced, if 
not before, a little front air ought to be admitted 
every night, and a chink of top air also being 
given, a good circulation will be kept. up. This, 
coupled with abundance of air in the daytime, 
ensures thorough and perfect ripening, quality, 
oolour, and bloom all being satisfactory. 

Generally speakiug, the handsomest and most 
compact bunches are produced from moderately 
short spurs on healthy old rods, those resulting 
from strong young canes being far too loose and 
ugly to please good judges. Old and apparently 
exhausted Vines ought not, therefore, to be too 
quickly discarded, as they might pay well for 
renovation or restoration to good health. Old 
Vines will do but little good if their roots, such 
as they are, have nothing 
but inert, cold soil to spread 
in, but if the greater part 
of this is removed and re¬ 
placed by plenty of good 
turf, some half-inch bones, 
bone-meal, charred garden 
soil, wood-ashes, and lime- 
rubbish being inixecl with 
it, the effect will be almost 
inagicaL. Soon after the 
crops aie cut, and while 
yet the foliage is fresh, is 
the best time to do this 
important work. 

The Black Hamburgh is 
by no means a rank grower, 
and large borders are not 
needed for it. Planted out 
in narrow pits or raised 
borders in small houses, it 
will stand forcing very 
early, and produce excel¬ 
lent crope fit for use early 
in May or by the time 
Lady Downe’s is about done 
with. For pot culture it is 
also one of the best, and 
instances have come under 
my notice where S lb. of 
Grapes have been cut from 
a rod in a 12-inch pot. By 
retarding the starting of 
either pot Vines or others 
permanently planted till 
as late as possible in April, 
it is possible to keep the 
crops till midwinter, and 
there are (laces in this 
country where the Black 
Hamburgh must be so re¬ 
tarded ; but, as a rule, it is 
useless to attempt keeping 
any ripe in August so long. 
As before stated, the 
variety under notice is one 
of the best for amateurs to 
plant, but in most seasons 
it will require a little fire- 
heat either to ripen the 
wood or the crops, more of 
it also being needed to 
keep the berries sound 
after they are ripe. Market 
growers are not so fond of 
it as they were a few years 
ago, more easily grown, better-keeping varieties, 
inferior in point of quality though they may be, 
paying much better. The Black Hamburgh has 
been turned to good account as a stock for 
many of these, and for this purpose it answers 
well. It does not follow that it is being totally 
discarded as a market Grape, but, on the con¬ 
trary, it is still extensively forced, so as to 
have the fruit ripe in April and May, or before 
Strawberries are abundant. Directly the latter 
are to be had from the open ground the prices 
for Grapes drop to almost unremunerative 
figures. W. 

Pruning Plum trees on -walls. — 

Should Plum-trees on walls be pruned the same 
as Vines—that is, cut back every year to a spur, 
or do they fruit on wood made the previous 
year ?— Norfolk. 

*»* Plum-trees make spurs and also fruit on 
last season’s growth. The Vines are cut back 
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to a single bud or spur, whereas Plum spurs are 
a few inches long and covered with fruit-buds, 
and how much they should be shortened depends 
upon their length. The new wood of last year 
requires to be laid in freely, as this produces the 
fruit. It may be shortened when long, but you 
must depend for your crop on last year’s wood. 
Plum-trees rarely make too many spurs, and it 
is well to lay in as much new wood as possible. 

Disbudding Peach trees.—I have some 
Peach-trees in tubs in a lean-to house. When 
disbudding, is it right to remove the young 
leaves just as they are expanding, before the 
blossom is off, and leave the one bud left to form 
a leader for another year ?— Norfolk. 

*»* It is quite right to disbud as early as pos¬ 
sible after the bloom is set, and to pinch the 
wood growth or bud to the third or fourth joint. 
Leave a bud at the base ; this will form the 
fruiting wood for next season. When the fruit 
is gathered the wood which bore the fruit may 
be cut away, but to encourage free growth of 
fruit you must leave a growth at top of branch. 
This, likewise, will not be wanted, but if you 
require to increase size of trees leave two buds 
under fruit. 

Pruning fruit-trees. —An orchard here 
consisting of very old trees, mainly Apples, has 
not been pruned for seven seasons. On some of 
the trees there are long whip-like shoots 4 feet 
or 5 feet long, fruit spurs being produced at the 
extreme ends, and in almost all the trees the 
leading shoots are decayed ; nevertheless, there 
was a fair crop last year, and in spite of the 
overcrowding there is a fair promise for the 
coming season. Perhaps some of your fruit¬ 
growing readers will kindly advise what pruning 
should be done, if any. In the case also of 
Apple, Pear, and Plum (Victoria) trees of six or 
seven years’ growth, which have not been 
pruned for two or three seasons, what pruning 
should be done ? They are growing against a 
wall and hedge in a good south-west exposure. 
Unfortunately, I cannot in either case give exact 
information as to the varieties. An answer will 
greatly oblige.—W. R. M. 

# # * It is too late to prune at this season, as 
the trees are growing freely. You might, how¬ 
ever, cut out or thin growths, but we fear this 
treatment would be of little use. Next autumn 
remove cross branches and weakly shoots, and 
during the summer cut out any green wood 
interfering with the fruit. You say the trees 
bore fairly well ; to severely prune them 
would mean failure. Pruning must cover a 
long period, or you will have a forest of wood 
minus fruit-buds. Thin out next autumn, and 
repeat the same yearly till the trees are in the 
condition required. You may cut away a few 
of the too-vigorous shoots of the wall trees ; but 
the same remarks apply as to lateness. You 
had better now merely cut away the shoots 
which come from the front of branches, leaving 
the side growths for next season. You may do 
good by shortening new wood, stopping, and 
giving the fruit more light and air. You cannot 
well remedy years of neglect in one season. 

Orange-trees. —Will some reader kindly 

f ' ve me information as to the treatment of these ? 

have two young ones which are in a very 
unhealthy state. All the leaves have turned 
yellow. Do they require much heat ? Do they 
object to muoh water, and when should they 
be potted T—T. F. C. 

\ # Orange-trees get into bad condition 
through overwatering during the winter, and 
should now have more warmth. Repot them 
in good loam, charcoal, or burnt ash refuse and 
bone-meal. If the roots are bad, give a smaller 
pot and a temperature of 65 degs. Keep them 
close for a time, shade, and syringe several 
times a day, but water sparingly. Give free 
drainage, and you will get new growth, and in 
a few weeks place the plants in the greenhouse. 
Do not feed with manure until the pots are full 
of roots, when you may feed freely during 
summer. 


Maggots in garden. —Our garden this 
spring is infested by innumerable white thread¬ 
like grubs or worms. Soot-water seems to have 
no effect on them. They eat the fibrous roots 
of plants, and perforate the foliage of Tulips and 
other spring plants before they are well above 
ground. I enclose some specimens, and shall 
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lie glad to know what these pests are, and how 
to get rid of them ?—H. M. B. 

* # * In reply to the enclosed from “ H. M. B.” 
the white thread-like grubs or worms which you 
find in your garden are young earthworms. 
Watering with 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate, 
dissolved in a little hot water, and added to forty 
gallons of water, or very weak vinegar and 
water, will kill them. Watering with lime- 
water will bring full-grown worms to the 
surface. Ammoniacal liquor mixed with six 
times its volume of water will have the same 
result. I am surprised to hear they are capable 
of doing so much mischief.—G. S. S. 


THE RED CURRANT TOMATO. 

We have received several letters asking about 
this very pretty fruit. As the culture of the 
Tomato has been recently dealt with, we need 
do no more here than describe this kind, which 
is as much grown for ornament as for the table. 
A potful well laden with the strings of Red 
Currant-like fruits has a pleasing aspect. The 



The Red Currant Tomato. 


fruit is small, spherical in shape, bright scarlet 
in colour, and produced in long clusters, remind¬ 
ing one strongly of those of the Red Currant. It 
may be used in the same way as the ordinary 
Tomato. 


Foliage plants for shaded green¬ 
house. —What foliage plants would thrive in 
shaded greenhouse exposed sometimes to a few 
degrees of frost ? Good-sized plants which can 
be used occasionally for decoration, not to include 
Aralias. —Staffordshire. 

* * You would have to depend chiefly upon 
hardy things, but the following would bear a 
little frost: Dracaena indivisa, D. rubra, the 
Fan Palms (Chamaerops excelsa, C. Fortunei), 
Eulalia gracilis, Eulalia japonica variegata. 
Bamboos in variety, including Bambusa Fortunei 
variegata, Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 
Farfugium grande, Arundo Donax variegata, 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax); and 
Hardy Ferns, such as Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Polystichum angulare 
proliferum, and some of the Hart’s-Tongues 
(Scolopendriums). 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

BULBOUS FLOWERS FOR THE WINDOW. 
There are many very pretty bulbous flowers 
little seen in ordinary gardens, but which, if 
rather more expensive than the commoner bulbs, 
are far more interesting. Of course, a green¬ 
house is a great gain, but the following bulbs 
may be planted outside in the window’-box in 
ordinary light soil, and thoroughly well drained. 
The 

Netted Iris (I. reticulata) is full of beauty, 
and gives little trouble. The bulbs should be 
put into the boxes or pots in autumn, in mode¬ 
rately light soil, and in quite early spring the 
flowers appear. They are lovely, of a deep blue 
and yellow colour; they have a very sweet 
scent, similar to that of Violets. It is a very 
hardy Iris, and delightful in a patch in the 
garden. There are several varieties, amongst 
which are cyanea, Krelagei, and purpurea, 
but none so beautiful as the ordinary kind, 
although cyanea is a gem amongst Irises, the 
flowers very clear blue in colour. When in the 
pots the bulbs can be brought from the green¬ 
house to the window, as flowers are produced 
earlier in the greenhouse than in the open. 
Another easily-grown bulb is the Daffodil, which 
can be had in many varieties. Simply pot 
up the bulbs in autumn in ordinary soil. 
There are a great many kinds to choose from, 
but none finer than one called Johnstoni Queen 
of Spain, which has very cylindrical-shaped 
flowers of a self yellow colour. Hyacinths can, 
of course, be grown in glasses as well as in pots. 
The great point is to put the glasses in a dark 
cupboard for about a month before taking to the 
window, or rather until the roots are well 
grown, and the top nearly an inch high. A 
little charcoal in the water will keep it fresh. 
Hyacinths can be had in pink, blue, yellow, and 
white varieties; but it is now too late to put them 
into pots, as the bulbs are in full bloom. An 
exceedingly pretty effect is made by mixing 
Snowdrops and Scillas together, the blue of the 
Scillas being very charming against the white 
Snowdrops. Tulips, either pink, red, yellow, 
or white, are very pretty in pots, but they do 
uot last long. There are a host of other things, 
but for a change (which is often acceptable) 
nothing is better than the Chionodoxa (Glory of 
the Snow), with white flowers tipped with blue, 
and the His. The great thing is to have bright 
windows, and these bulbs will be a great help 
towards that object, as they flower early, 
before the “Geraniums,” Fuchsias, and such 
plants have burst into blossom. Of course, it 
is too late now to plant bulbs, but those few' 
hints may prove acceptable for another year. 
It is, indeed, seldom that one sees the Netted 
iris even in large gardens, yet a more lovely 
flower does not exist, peering often up through 
a covering of snow, and the flowers are as rich 
in colour and fragrant as the finest Violet. F. 


A charming vase of flowers.— With 

the great wealth of flowers obtainable at 
this season, no difficulty should be experienced 
in the arrangement of flowers in vases or similar 
receptacles for the purpose of beautifying our 
homes. One of the loveliest combinations to be 
effected now is that of forced White Lilac, 
which under glass has a much more refined 
appearance, being considerably whiter than 
when picked in the open a few weeks later, and 
arranged freely with this, a lovely soft pink 
Rose. On no account should the flowers be 
arranged in a crowded manner, and each one 
should be carefully wired, using long wires for 
the purpose. Overhanging from the mouth¬ 
piece of the vase light coloured green fronds of 
Asparagus plumosus should be arranged, and 
inserted here and there amongst the flowers. A 
few pieces of the beautiful Grass, Eulalia 
japonica variegata, should be judiciously in¬ 
serted, thus relieving any heaviness that might 
otherwise be apparent.—D. B. C. 


201.— DahUas for cutting.— My choice 
of six Cactus Dahlias for cutting would be 
Juarezi, Mrs. Hawkins, Panthea, Robert 
May her, Constance, and Empress of India. 
Six Pompons may include White Aster, Golden 
Canary, Minnie, Pauline, Raphael, and John 
Lucas. The six have quilled flowers.—J. C. C. 
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colour, with a lighter ooloured lip marked with 
crimson. It has, however, proved to be some¬ 
what variable in shades of colour, somo ranging 
from quite a pale rose to a deep purple. A very 
pretty variety of this plant is occasionally seen 
in cultivation, and is named 15. hyacinthina albo- 
striata. This was also introduced from Japan 
many years ago, and it is exactly identical with 
the typical form, but having the long plaited 
leaves prettily striped with white. M. B. 


they may be easily raised from seed, and in 
many cases new forms and varieties are pro¬ 
duced by this means. * ‘ 

for this family is good fibrous peat, with a 
quantity of good loam, and some 
added, care having been taken that the pots 
well drained, for nothing is more 


The best potting oompost 
small 
silver-sand 
are 

detrimental 

than to allow the soil around their roots to 
become sour or stagnant. A few of the best 


PROMEN.EAS. 

These are pretty Orchids, and are useful to 
amateurs because they thrive in a cool-house, 
and in a temperature t hat such kinds as Odonto- 
glossum Rossi and O. Oerstedi delight in. The 
plants are small, not more than 4 inches in 
height, the flowers solitary, as shown in the 
illustration of P. Rollissoni, and produced on a 
short drooping scape. All the Promenteas come 
from Brazil, and succeed best in a compost of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss. Do not give them 
too much soil, as very little is required, and 
some Orchid growers put them on Tree-Fern 
stems or in very small pans, the best part of 
which is filled with drainage. Put them near 
the light, exposed to all but very brilliant sun, 
and in July, as a rule, flowers will be the 
reward. 

P. citrina is the most familiar of this family, 
being very similar to P. Rollissoni, but having 
smaller flowers, the sepals and petals of which 
are of a delicate lemon-yellow colour, the 
lobed lip having spots of crimson in the throat. 

P. oraminea has leaves which 
rise from the root, and the 
flowers are yellow, with spot- 
tings of rich brown. This is 
not a well-known kind. ^ 

P. Rollissoni is a very dis- ’ 

tinct kind. Its pseudo-bulbs 
bear leaves about three inches 
long, the flowers appearing 
singly on the short scapes, each f ' \ 

flower being about two inches \J 

across, the sepals and petals ^ 

spreading and pale-yellow, re- 
lieved by spots and bars of 
purple on the side lobes. This \ \ 

is the most free-growing of all / ' 

the Promen aeas. ( M/. / 

P. staprlioiDE8 is quite a ^jjgrtiwMm 
compact plant, the flowers 
being about one and a half 
inches across, and of rather m 
dull colour. R. S. ML 


THE GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 

Gymnoorammas. 

These must undoubtedly be classed amongst 
the most beautiful of all Ferns, especially when 
grown into good specimens; but, unlike the 
majority of this family of plants, they require 
somewhat special care and culture, and will 
often succeed well in positions where most other 
Ferns would die through lack of moisture in 
the atmosphere. Gymnogrammas enjoy a dry 
and hot temperature, quite different from that 
usually maintained in our ferneries and other 
places where these most useful and ornamental 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


SHRUBS AND THE FROST. 

It may interest some of your readers to hear of 


two rather tender plants which have survived 

Choisya ter- 
Both are 
south wall, and 
Rosalie, Farley-hUl. 

- A great many readers of Gardening 

Illustrated will be surprised at the hardiness 
of some plants and the way they have with¬ 
stood the severe frost of last winter. In the 
pleasure-ground, St. Helens, Malahide, there is 
a Fan Palm (Charmerops humilis) which has 
faced eight winters without the slightest pro¬ 
tection, and is a fine, noble-looking plant, 
making fresh leaves at present, and has not in 
any way suffered, also a patch of Selaginella 
denticulata growing underneath a hedge, and 
extending out to a Grass plot. In summer it 
is cut by the lawn-mower about once a fort¬ 
night, and recovers itself again as quickly as the 
Grass. Although the winter has been as severe 
here as in any other place in Ireland, a beau- 


the severity of last winter—viz., 
nata and Piptanthus nepalensis. 
growing in Berkshire under 
are unprotected. 


general culture. It is pleasing j y/« 

to find that these plants are \ \ if 

occasionally grown by amateurs, \ r- 

and I am asked to give a few 

who wishes for hints on B. : 

Now my correspondent does '< 
not say if he has different plants \ \ 

under these names, but they \ >1 

are identical, B. japonica being '"s. | 

only a synonym for B. hyacin- \d 

thina, and this is the only ... .. 

species I would advise him to A ™ol-hou« Orch,d <Promc®a Boll,son,). 

cultivate. Bletias are natives of 
Tropical America, but the one here referred to is 
found in China and Japan, and in this country 
will succeed well if treated as a half-hardy plant. 

It was first introduced into England nearly 
one hundred years ago, but has not found so 
much favour as it really deserves. It is of very 
easy culture, and the flowers are of pleasing 
colours. Bletias, being deciduous, the leaves will 
fall away soon after the blooms are past, when 
they should be keptquite dry in a cool greenhouse 
or frame where frost is excluded until the spring, 
when they will again show signs of starting into 
growth. When this occurs they should at once 
be repotted, care being taken to give thorough 
drainage, for during the summer months they 
enjoy a plentiful supply of water, which must 
not be allowed to stagnate around the roots. 

Use for a compost about equal parts of good 
loam and leaf-mould, with the addition of some 
sharp silver-sand, barely covering the bulbs, and 
filling the pots to within an inch of the top. As 

S rowth increases give more water, but at no time 
o they require much heat. When well grown 
they will form handsome plants, the small, 
roundish pseudo-bulbs being well furnished with 
lanceolate foliage. The floweis are produced 
from eight to ten upon a slender terminal scape 
about 1 foot high, and are o f a fine rosv-purple 


plants are grown—in fact, I have had them 
succeed best when placed upon a shelf close to 
the glass, and which was immediately above the 
hot-water pipes, and, providing they ao not suffer 
from drought at the roots, this position appears 
to suit them admirably. They enjoy plenty of 
sunshine, and must not be sprinkled with the 


Cotoneaster horizontalis.— There is a 
good deal of confusion attending the nomen¬ 
clature of the smaller Cotoneasters, for some 
very puzzling and intermediate forms are at 
times to be met with. One of the most distinct 
of these dwarfer kinds is C. horizontalis, which 
is comparatively new, for it was only introduced 
from China by the Abbe Armand David in 1885, 
and after that some three or four years elapsed 
before it was generally known. It is a 
decidedly ornamental, low-growing shrub, with 
8tout branches, in which the minor branchlets 
are disposed in a flattened frond like fashion. 
The curious horizontal manner of growth is the 
reason of its specific name. Unlike Cotoneaster 
microphylla, this is not evergreen, but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, the leaves are retained for a 
longer period than iu most deciduous shrubs, 
and, in fact, during mild winters it may almost 
be considered sub evergreen in character. The 
manner iu which the little dark green leaves 
change colour in the autumn is a very notice¬ 
able feature of this Cotoneaster, for iu the first 
place they mostly become sulfused with bronze, 
which quickly changes to varying shades of 
bright red, and, as a rule, they remain some 
time in this condition before they drop. An 
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of our more common Ferns, such as the 
Pteris, Davallias, &c., which will stand this 
kind of treatment without injury. Gymno¬ 
grammas are easily propagated, and come up 
well from spores, especially the more common 
kinds. It is curious to find that when sowing 
spores of other kinds of Ferns, how often one 
will find a few young plants of Gymnogrammas 
spring up, which proves beyond a doubt that 
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uncommon feature is that the leaves towards 
the points of the Bhoots retain their green tint 
longer and do not drop so quickly as the others. 
The berries, too, are especially bright, for 
unlike the dull red of C. microphylla, those of 
C. horizoatalis are bright vermilion in colour, 
and though, as a rule, not particularly numerous 
yet they make a showy autumn feature. In the 
spring the freshly expanded foliage is of a 
bright glossy green, while the little pinkish- 
white flowers are borne freely later on. Where 
there is a large, bold arrangement of rock work 
it would be easy to find a suitable place for such 
as this Cotone&ster, and even without this on a 
raised mound br sloping bank it would be just 
at home, while it might also be planted so as to 
cover a small bed, and thu# form a base from 
whence a few choice specimens, such as Hama- 
melis arborea, might be allowed to spring.—T. 


BOOKS. 

“HORTICULTURAL HANDBOOK AND 
EXHIBITORS’ GUIDE.”* 

This is a useful and well-known book—a new 
edition of which has just been published. It is 
a handy guide for those who wish to excel in the 
exhibition, and a list of plants, greenhouse and 
otherwise, Orchids, vegetables, and fruits are 
given with excellent notes on their culture, 
whilst considerable space is devoted to judging. 
Amateurs will set much useful information from 
its pages, ana we quote the following few 
remarks upon the “ Aurioula ” as showing the 
character of thiB book ;— 

“ The Aurioula, Primula Auricula, or Bear’s 
Ear, better known in Scotland as the “ Dusty 
Miller,” has again become a very popular plant, 
after suffering neglect for a considerable period. 
Florists arrange them into Alpine and Stage 
Auriculas, and the latter are divided into Gretu- 
edged, Grey-edged, White-edged, and Selfs. 

“ The following are some of the beat varieties i 
for competition in each class :— 

“ Alpine : A F. Barron, Colonel Scott, Even¬ 
ing Star, Mrs. Dodwell, Sailor Prince, and 
Triumphant. Green edged : Apollo, Colonel 
Taylor, F. D. Horner, Freedom, Lady Ann, 
and Prince of Greens. Grey-edged : AlderinaD, 
Charles E. Brown, Dr. Horner, George Light- 
body, John Waters ton, and Robert Traill. 
White-edged: Acme, Beauty, Conservative, 
Glory, Smiling Beauty, ana True Briton. 
Selfs: Blackbird, Formosa, Heroine, Lord of 
Lorn, Othello, and Pizarro. 

“ The points of a perfect flower of the Stage 
Auricula are the tube yellow—not always 
obtained—circular, well-filled with golden- 
coloured anthers, and free from fluting, the 
paste circular, solid, and as near white as 
possible; the ground colour unbroken and 
distinct where it surrounds the paste ; but its 
outer edge flashes more or less into the edge, 
althongh the irregularities should never extend 
through it. The edge should be pure in colour, 
and the circumference of the pip should not be 
notched or pointed, but perfectly even and 
smooth. Selfs have generally a notch in the 
lip of the petal ; but some are without it, and 
the aim of the raisers is to have the “ rose-leaf” 
petal in all new varieties. Alpines should have 
a golden-yellow or white centre, without powder, 
the body varied in colour, and the edge of one 
colour paler at the outer edge. 

“ Auriculas may be grown in the open border 
in ordinary soil; but to grow specimens for 
exhibition in their most perfect condition, a 
small house or frame, constructed expressly for 
them, is indispensable for success. In it they 
can receive abundance of light and air, two 
important agents in their successful cultivation, 
and be securely protected from storms of winds 
and rain. The plants should be regularly 
inspected, and their wants punctually met, so as 
to command the greatest success. The following 
compost suits them admirably : three parts of 
well-rotted turfy loam from an old pasture, one 
of dry cow-dung, one of leaf-mould, and one of 
sand, and in mixing the compost every worm 
that is seen in it should be picked out; 4-inch 
pots are generally sufficient, but the larger 
plants require 5-inch pots. In England it is 

* By William Williamson, revised by Malcolm Dunn, 
gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and (£ueens- 
berry, Dalkeith Park. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 
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usual to re-pot the plants in May, but in Soot- 
land the beet time is July and August. Use 
clean pots and drain them well.* Fill m the 
soil and press it down at the side of the pot, 
leaving a cone in the centre. Shake the earth 
clean from the roots of the plant, examine it 
carefully, and cut clean away all diseased or 
decaying parts, and trim the roots to about 
2 inches in length. Dress the cut parts with 
powdered charcoal, and put some of it on the 
top of the cone, upon which place the plant, and 
spread the roots equally around. Press the soil 
firmly about the roots, and leave a quarter of an 
inch of the bare stem above the surface of the 
•oil, whioh should be half an inch below the rim 
of the pot. To avoid bleeding, all leaves must 
be thoroughly withered before they are taken 
off. When re-potted, water the plants and put 
them back into the frame, and afterwards give 
water only when they require it, being very 
careful to let none drop into the heart of the 
lants. Remove them from the frame to the 
ouse about the end of September, where they 
should remain till they bloom, and when the 
trusses are well up they should be shaded from 
bright sun. Green-fly sometimes attacks the 
plants ; but if the insects are at once washed off 
with a sponge they do little damage. In some 

{ daces the plant is infested with a small grey 
ouse called the “ woolly aphis,” which should 
be immediately cleared off wherever it appears, 
either at the collar of the plant or on the roots, 
Plants for competition should have a truss of 
five, seven, nine, or eleven pips, and before 
taking them to the show some cotton-wool should 
be placed between the foot stalks to keep the 
pips from injury, and the truss tied to a small 
stake, these being removed when the show is 
reached. They should be securely packed in 
boxes to prevent injury in transit. In a 
collection of Auriculas, the plants should be 
even-sized, and the colours distinct. The points 
of merit are : (1) Health of the foliage, height 
and strength of the flower-stem ; (2) the truss of 
flowers should be so disposed that the whole 
may be seen; (3) the pips should be round, 
flat, and free from blemish ; and (4) they should 
be as near perfect as possible in colour and 
markings.” 

RUUDS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkninq free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
G a running, 87, Southampton-street, Covent garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrniko has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaadutinq 
should mention the number in which they apveared. 


875.— Taosonias. —What is the difference between 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi and T. exoniensis, and which do 
you advise me to grow in 12 feet by 8 feet cool greenhouse ? 
Uould I plant it in border under stage?— Oshian. 

276. — Plant for under greenhouse staging.— 
Under the staging of my oool greenhouse 1 have a brick 
edging between the border and the path np the centre, 
which I wish to oover quickly with some dwarf creeper or 
large Moss. Would you kindly inform me what I could 
plant for this purpose, if possible from seed ?— Osbian. 

277. — Plants for fernery.—I have lately erected a 
greenhouse and fernery. The latter has an east aspect, is 
surrounded by four walls and glass roof, heated with hot 
water pipes, size 10 feet by 8 feet. I propose placing good 
old turf soil in a bank round it, and pieces of sandstone 
on it, and covering the walls with oork, planting the whole 
with Ferns. Gan I do better than this 7 What Ferns are 
the best to grow 7 The heat can be got up to 70 degs.— 
E. Bowbr. 

278. — Plants for greenhouse.— Having just built 
a greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, with a roadway on one side 

2 feet 6 inches wide, leaving a space for tray or shelf 

3 feet 6 inches wide, I desire to know the best form and 
material for this tray or shelf for pots, whether of wood, 
or woud with soil on ? Also the best plants to grow in 

1 this greenhouse without artificial heat? We have sun for 
about three and a half hours a day, from 10 80 to 
12 o’clock, and greenhouse looks west.— Lancs. 


To the, following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

279. — Taking hardy Azalea cuttings.— When 

is the best time, and how the best way to take cuttings of 
Hardy Azaleas for pot culture?—A. i! G. 

*,* The best way is to get these from layers, but it is a 
slow process. Purchase some good plants, and use for 
them a peaty soil. 

280. — Rose for arch.— What would be the best climb¬ 
ing Rose to plant on an arch is a rather shaded position 
and not very good soil 7—A. L. O. 

*,* You could not do better than have Claire de Diion, 
which is too well known to describe. It is a splendid Rose, 
sweet , handsome, and vigorous. «• 

281. — Sowing Poppy seed.— When should the seed 
of Double Poppy be sown to exhibit flowers first week In 
August, and what space allowed between plants 7— Stap- 
fordshikb. 

V Sow the seeds of the Double Poppies now, and thin 
to 9 inches or It inches apart. 

28Zf—Liquid-manure — Gan you tell me how long 
before using patent manures, such as guano and Clay's 
Fertiliser, they should be placed in the water in order to 
become incorporated and form liquid-manure 7 I want to 
dispense with a liquid-manure tab if possible. — Lkwisiiam. 

*•* Clay's Fertiliser, Ichthemie guano, and most of the 
artificial manures may be used as soon as thoroughly 
stirred up in the water. You will require no tank or 
tub. 

283. —Arum Lily flowers damping.— Will some 
reader kindly tell me the cause and cure of mildew on the 
blooms of these lilies 7—T. F. 0. 

*»* You keep the Arum Lilies too moist overhead as 
though the plants are aquatic the flowers require to be 
kept dry. Cover the leaves freely with flowers of sulphur, 
keep dry overhead for a time, and allow a free circulation 
of air through the house. 

284. —Lime-water for destroying worms.— 

Gan you tell me the relative proportions of lime and water 
to be used to make lime-water for destroying worms? It 
is often recommended in your paper, but the making of it 
is vaguely described as one or two pieces of lime in a tub 
of water. 1 should be grateful for something definite.— 
Lkwisuam. 

Plain water will only carry a certain amount of 
lime, so there is no fear of making it too strong. If the 
lawn is small use a couple of pounds of lime to 10 gallons 
of water, and when dissolved It is ready for use. 

285. —Hollies.—Will you tell me if I can bud or graft 
a green Holly on to a variegated one 7 1 have a young 
Holly about 4 feet high, and I should like to turn it into a 
variegated one. Any information how to prooeed would 
be welcome.—H olly. 

*,* It would be best to buy a good variegated Holly— 
say Golden or Sil oer Queen—and not tograft. You would 
probably fail, but variegated Hollies can be purchased 
very cheaply. 

236.—Repotting Aspidistra.—Having repotted 
some Aspidistras according to instructions seen in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, can you tell me of something to kill 
worms in the mould without injuring the pl-nt, as I am 
afraid I have overlooked some worms, as they were so 
small?— H. Edmunds. 

*,* You should have been more carefuL It appears as 
if the soil was none too good. Jlap the pots hard to see if 
the worms will come to the surface, or failing this, give a 
watering of weak lime-water, which must not be repeated 
often, however, as the plants have only just been repotted. 

287. —Shading greenhouse.—Will you kindly tell 
me the best and cheapest way of shading a greenhouse that 
is very much exposed to the sun and too hot for Roses?— 
Novick. 

*,* Use whitening and size mixed. If you object to the 
pure white tone add some Brunswick green to the mixture, 
which must be made of the consistency of paint and 
applied with an ordinary painter's brush. 

288. — Gardenia.—1 shall be very glad of a UtUe 
advice about Gardenias. Would you kindly tell me 
where I could get One or two cuttings, and how to grow 
them, as I have never grown them before?—J. II. 

%* Gardenias can be obtained from any good nursery 
where stove plants are grown. You must have stove heat, 
not less than 65 degs at night during the season of growth. 
Pot in good peat with a little leaf-mould and plenty of 
sand, and syringe freely when not in flower. 

289. —Suckers from fruit-trees.—Will suckers 
springing from roots of Plum trees growing in a fenoe bear 
fruit?— Norfolk. 

* « If the suckers are from trees on their oicn roots they 
will bear fruits , but Plum trees are usually budded on the 
wild Plum or other stocks, and the stickers in such cases 
bear worthless growths until budded on. The fruit will be 
small, and you can soon tell by flower and leaf-growth if 
they are produced from own-root trees or not. If not, 
remove them. 

290. — Soil for Tomatoe.— What is best compost for 
Tomatos to be grown in cold greenhouse ?—Roxorox. 

%* The best compost for Tomatos is good turfy soil 
from a meadow, mixed with wood-ashes or a pinch of 
beme meal, and a surface dressing of spent manure later 
on ; but do not use food too freely in a moist house, or you 
will get growth at expense of fruit. 

291. — Edging for flower-beds.—My front garden 
was used by former tenant solely for vegetables. As I wish 
to cultivate flowers and intend to make beds, ft c., kin dly 
inform me what is suitable for edging, it being, I suppose, 
too late for Box 7 —Alexander. 

%* You could plant Box now, but it must be kept well 
watered in the event of very dry weather. Sandstone, 
with pretty creeping plants over it, is a delightful edging. 
Saxifrage, Stonecrop, and many other things being quite 
happy here; or the common Thrift is useful. Do not 
have tiles , or even Box, which harbours slugs and garden 
pests. 
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292.— Rose leaves blighted.— The leave* of my 
Row-tree* have been eaten by small green oaterplllar* for 
the past three years; the trees are in open garden. Would 
dusting the trees with Hellebore be of any service without 
injuring trees?—STAFFORDsnras. 

*,* Hellebore powder would doubtless kill the cater¬ 
pillars, but the dueling would have to be repeated and 
would be of no use if the caterpillars or maggots were 
curled up in the leaves. Why not try hand-picking f 

2fl3.—Removing Chrysanthemum shoots 
(Croton).—You must remove shoots at the base of the 
Chrysanthemum plants from now until flowers are 
wanted. You had better place the plants in the open in 
the daytime, and shelter them at night by keeping them 
In a warm greenhouse. Have you a south wall? If so, 
place the plants under this, with a few boards or mats in 
front at night for protection, and in three weeks they may 
be left uncovered. You will find this plan better than 
housing much later. 

294. —Unhealthy Fern fronds.—I enclose speci¬ 
mens of an insect which appears to bare destroyed the 
fronds of one of my Maiden-hair Ferns. I should be glad 
If you would inform me what is its name and how I may 
best take precaution against its ravages?—Miss Kays. 

%* Four Maiden-hair Fern is attacked by one of the 
Seale insects, which might be washed off the fronds with 
a brush and soft-soap and water, but the best thing to do 
is to out down the fronds as low as possible and bum them , 
and let the plant make afresh growth. Each of the little 
brown excrescences is a parent insect, which in due time 
will lay eggs beneath its shell, which will produce hundreds 
of young.— G. S. S. 

295. — Treatment of Hlmantophyllum (Olivia). 
—I have just had sent me an Himantophyllum miniatum. 
It is in a 6-inch pot, and has several leaves about 18 Indies 
in length. Will you kindly inform me what is the proper 
treatment for it, and when I may expect it to flower ?— 
W. H. C. 

V Perhaps the plaid wants repotting. This can be 
ascertained by turning it out of its pqt and using a turfy 
loam, mixed with a portion of sharp silver sand and leaf- 
mould. Do not allow too much room, as when pot bound 
theplants flower bettor, although not when starved too much. 
Give a little weak liquid-manure and keep in the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse. 

296. —Culture Of Todeas.— I should be pleased for 
a little advice on the culture of Todeas? The plants are 
in a little rockery in a frame on the back stage of a heated 
greenhouse, and are plunged in a compost of good turfy 
loam and peat, with some rough stones and rubble. I have 
also some Moesee and other little Ferns planted here and 
there amongst them. I keep them shaded with brown 
paper, and syringe morning and night overhead when the 
weather is fine. They seem to be doing very well. Have 
made several fronds this spring.— Todba. 

*,* Your treatment has been correct. Todeas like a 
moist, shady place and close atmosphere. The best soil 
consists of two parts good fibrous peat to one part of sharp 
silver sand ana chopped Sphagnum Moss, in which they 
should not be too firmly potted. Use rain-water for 
sprinkling over the fronds. Shade is essential. 

297. — Infested Vine-leaves.— I have enclosed 
leaves of Vine covered with a white larva. Could you 
kindly tell me what it is, and the cause and remedy ?- 
W. Chas. Barr bit. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from “ W. C. BarrettI 
have carefully examined the Vine-leaves and cannot find 
any insects on them. The leaves look healthy, and I am 
quite at a loss to know what to reply. There were some 
very small transparent globules on the leaves, which I 
believe were formed by an exudation from them. If the 
pest continues on the Vine please send seme more speci¬ 
mens.—G. S. S. 

898.—Roses In bleak districts.— In your issue of 
March 23rd, you invite subscribers in different parts to tell 
you what shrube, &c., have lived through the past severe 
winter. Mine ia a small garden behind the house in a 
cbkl, Weak, dirty climate, and the plants that have stood 
the winter well without any protection are the Privet, 
Laburnum, Ivy, London Pnde, Polyanthus, and Sea 
Pink ; the three latter are excellent for town gardens, as 
they grow without any trouble, and do not seem particular 
as to soil or climate. Do you think 1 oonld grow a Rose 
Of two outside ? If so, kindly name them. Must have 
good constitution, or they will not live. Also please say 
what soil suits them best, and oblige an old subscriber ?-— 
OLDHAM. 

V A good loamy, well-manured soil is best for Boses. 
Try first of ail Glovre de Dijon, a well-known climber. If 
that does not succeed nothing will in the way cf Roses. 


TO CORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

G. E. Somervell— The best book on Chrysanthemums is 
Mr. Molyneux's, 171, Fleet-street, E C. We know of no 
book on London gardening.— —J. D .—We do not often 
see the Arietotelia grown, and there are plenty of better 
things for your house than this. It will grow m ordinary 
soil in the shrubbery, and in a sheltered favourable spot 
will attain several feet high. It was introduced from 
OhUi in 1733, and has handsome foliage. A. Macqui is its 
specific name. The berries are about the same else as those 
of a Pea; black when fully ripe. There is a variegated 

variety.- Straffan, Kildare .—Judgingfrom thSoondition 

of the leaves no wonder the plants are not healthy. They 
were covered with dust. Every leaf must be carefully 
sponged at least once a week to remove dust, which chokes 
up the pores; also the plants must be carefully watered. 
They seem dried up. We should advise you to repot them 
into the same sized pots again. Clean them well and use 
a soil made up of leaf-mould and loam, one part of the 
latter to three of the former, mixed with sharp silver sand 
to prevent it from getting too heavy. If you can give the 
plants after potting a little artificial heat, say a greenhouse, 

they will get established more quickly.- Chas . Tarrant. 

—We have no knowledge whatever of the plant and oannot 
find it. Oar correspondent has possibly made a mistake. 
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The Nicotiana you mention Is ae good as anything one can 

have.- J. B. Lavrrtnoe. —Unfortunately ws have loetthe 

address.- Oruickshank .—Will our correspondent who 

wrote under this name recently kindly send hie address, 
which has been lost ? 

Replies next week.— A few replies unavoidably 
left over will appear next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* # * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gaudkkino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-streot, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Mr. Thorpe.— Habroth*mnus 
elegans. __ 


Catalogues received. — Catalogue of Plants, 
including Novelties for 1895. —Messrs. J. Veltch A Sons, 

Kieg’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.- General Plant Catalogue.— 

Wm. Ctibran A Son, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham.- 

Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, Ac .—Shuttleworth Limited, 

Fleet, Hants.- General Plants .—Bigg and Fix ter, South 

View Avenue, Caversham, Reading. 


BBSS. 

BEB-KEEPItfGFOR BECONNERS.—U. 
Bees will work Mid make themselves at home 
in almost any kind of reoeptacle in which they 
may be hived, and although very good reenlta 
are often recorded from straw-skep Bee¬ 
keeping, there can be no donbt that Bees succeed 
better in hives that can from time to time be 
adjusted to their requirements. The bar-frame 
or movable comb-hive gives the apiarian com¬ 
plete control over his Bees, as in its use it is an 
easy matter to interchange the combe from one 
to another to strengthen weak stocks by 
exchanging empty combe for brood combs 
removed from strong hives, and to control 
swarming. When Bees are left to swarm 
naturally, it is necessary to watch the hives at 
swarming-time lest the Bees should leave unseen 
and be lost, and the chances are that when one’s 
attention is unavoidably withdrawn for a time, 
this is just what does take place. Then Bees 
will frequently hang oat of the hive and cluster 
under the floor-board for a long time before 
swarming, spending the most valuable time for 
honey-gathering in idleness. This clustering is 
caused through the hive being full of Bees, and 
numbers of them thus wait till the queen is 
ready to accompany them to form a new 
oolony. As soon ae a bar-frame hive is crowded 
with Bees, artificial swarming can be performed, 
ani much valuable time saved the Bee-keeper in 
watching, and the Bees in waiting for the queen 
to leave the hive. Another thing in favour of 
the bar-frame hive is that it admits of the 
removal of the honey-combe as they beoome 
filled, when the honey can be extracted by means 
of the honey extraotor, and the combs returned 
to the hive to be refilled by the Bees. 

Selecting stocks. —In starting Bee-keeping, 
strong second swarms of last year should be 
selected, as these will contain young queens. 
Before purchasing a stock of Bees, the inside of 
the hive should be examined. If in a straw- 
skep, first puff a little smoke into the entrance 
in order to quiet the inmates and cause them to 
draw up amongst the combs. The oombe should 
be bright and yellow, and bnilt straight and 
nearly down to the floor-board. If the combs 
be of a dark colour, at all approaching to black, 
the stock will probably be an old one, although 
great heat will render the combs very dark. 
The hive should contain a large number of Bees 
and not leas than 8 lb. or 10 lb. weight of stores. 
If sealed brood be observed the presence of a 
fertile queen is indicated. A colony in a healthy 
and prosperous condition will be observed to 
carry into the hive large quantities of pollen 
during fine weather, pollen or “ Bee-bread” 
being used with honey and water in the rearing of 
the young brood. The hive shonld be removed in 
the evening or early morning before the Bees are 
abroad. To insure the greater safety of Bees and 
combs the straw-skep should have a piece of 
cheese-cloth tied over, and be carried inverted. 
If a sharp stick be passed through the sides of 
the skep so as to pierce the combs, it will add 
to the security of the latter and obviate all 
chance of their breaking down in transit. 

Site for apiary. —A prosperous oolony will 
do well in almost any position, provided the 
hive be kept drv ; but if there is one aspect 
more suitable than another, it is probably a 
south-east aspect, as the Bees then get the 
morning sun, which induces them to begin work 
early. Each hive should have a separate stand, 


and be placed about 4 feet apart. Most opera¬ 
tions are more easily performed at the rear of the 
hive, so that if the hives stand under the shelter 
of a wall or fence, room should be left for a 
pathway between it and the row of hives. The 
nse of a low stand is to be recommended, as in 
windy weather many Bees laden with stores are 
blown to the ground while attempting to enter 
a hive. When placed low enough to allow the 
alighting - board to slope to the ground, 
the storm-battered Bees are enabled to regain 
the hive by crawling in. A good stand may be 
made of two pieces of 1-inoh board about 1 foot 
wide and 2 feet long. From the centre of each 
board is removed a piece equal to its thickness 
and half its width ; they are then fitted across 
one another, forming a very firm stand of suit¬ 
able height and of easy removal. S. S. G. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
National Chrysanthemum Society. — A 
special meeting of the committee was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, FLeet-steet, E.C., on Monday 
evening, 8th inst., Mr. Brian Wynne in the 
chair. After the minutes had been read and 
confirmed, the committee proceeded to elect a 
member for the floral committee to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of Mr. Shea, 
of Foot’s Cray. Two gentlemen were nomi¬ 
nated—Mr. J. P. Kendal, Roehampton, and 
Mr. McHattie, Strathfieldsaye. As the result 
of the vote taken by ballot, the former gentle¬ 
man received a larger number of votes, and was, 
therefore, declared duly elected. Mr. F. Bevan 
was unanimously chosen chairman of the floral 
committee, thus completing the full number. 
A long discussion followed on the “ Year Book,” 
recently issued by the society, in which was 
pointed out the value of this work to all Chrys¬ 
anthemum lovers in giving the latest informa¬ 
tion from some of the best growers. It was 
decided by the committee to issue at the end of 
the year a small silver medal, which would be 
found useful, especially with miscellaneous 
exhibits. It could be issued with a pendant, on 
this aooount being more acceptable to many 
members. Seven new members were introduced. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

OVERFEEDING POULTRY. 

Any reader who has carefully digested the 
matter contained in the poultry department of 
this paper must be struck with the mismanage¬ 
ment which prevails among poultry-owners with 
regard to the feeding of their birds. It is 
impossible for anyone to state exactly what 
quantity of food will satisfy a certain number of 
hens, for some birds are larger eaters than 
others, and the same hen will eat more when 
laying than when she is resting. There is, how¬ 
ever, one rule which, if carefully followed, will 
not lead the poultry-feeder astray. It is this : 
Do not throw down all the food at once, and 
then let the birds pick it up without let or 
hindrance, bat feed a little at a time, and as 
soon as the Fowls rush from one place to another, 
instead of picking the food nearest to them, out 
off the supply. Even under this system one is 
sure to find hens much fatter than they ought 
to be. This does not seem possible, but a little 
consideration will show it to be the fact. 
When hens are moulting they become low in 
condition, and require a long rest. Now, if such 
birds as these are running with laying hens which 
are fed liberally, they are certain to eat their 
share of food, and will be much fatter in the 
course of a few weeks than they ought to be. I 
have lately seen some two-year-old hens which 
have been resting for some time, and I know 
they are as fat as a Christmas Turkey. The 
remedy for this state of things is to keep birds 
hatched in different years separate from each 
other, but this is not always practicable. Over¬ 
feeding, however, has one other drawback be¬ 
sides causing a waste of food and making Fowls 
overfat. It encourages disease, and this is not 
easy to stamp oat. Without exaggerating, I 
may say that ths greater number of poultry 
ailments are caused by overfeeding or the use 
of unsuitable food. With regard to the latter 
point, how often do we find Indian Corn used 
as the staple food for poultry. More than this, 
it is given at all seasons of the year. Now, it 
cannot be too often explained that the free use 
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of this oorn leads to the formation of internal 
fat, and aa this accumulates the prospect of 
eggs becomes more and more remote, and by- 
ana-bye the hen herself falls a victim to 
disease. Any chickens which are bred from 
Maize-fed stock are sure to inherit the ten¬ 
dency to diseise, and at last some deadly 
disorder breaks oat for which there is no cure. 
For some reason or other, which I could never 
understand, Maize is a favourite food with most 
poultry-keepers who oare little what their birds 
eat; it is also true that the birds relish it. 
But other grain can be given quite as easily, 
and is fully as economical; the birds, too, will 
not refuse to eat it if nothing else is forthcoming. 
The only time when Indian Corn should be used 
for poultry-feeding is in very cold weather, 
when it may be fed as the last meal for the day. 
In the morning, too, it might be given in the 
form of meal mixed with sharps and Barley- 
meaL In warmer weather it should be banished 
from the feeding-house altogether. Heavy 
Fowls, suoh aa Cochins and Brahmas, ought 
never to see it at all, for being sluggish birds, it 
affects them more than others. For the same 
reasons, Potatos should not be given in large 
quantities, and are best mixed with sharps. 


299.—Poultry for a cottage garden.—! hare 
taken a cottage with garden (MidlothianX and would like 
to keep some hene for supplying the family with eggs. 

I have command of plenty of good feeding stuffs. What 
dase of hens should I start with T I want good layers of 
large white eggs. How many should I require to have a 
dozen eggs a day ? What house and run space is necessary 
for each twenty bens or so T— D. 

%* You should read the article* on “ Fowl-keeping for 
Beginners ” that appeared in Dec. 15, '91,, p. 553; Dec. 99, 
’94, p. 5S9 ; Jan. 5, '95, p. 607; March 93, '95, p. 13. 

Preserving egg S. —Can any of the readers 
of Garden i n o illustrated kindly tell me of 
some simple way to preserve hen’s eggs for about, 
tay, three months ? I do not like to use lime.— 
Suffolk. 

* # * As yon do not like lime, here is a good 
recipe: Make an open stand, with two or more 
shelves; cut holes in the shelves, just large 
enough to hold an egg plaoed in small end down¬ 
wards. The eggs should, if possible, be collected 
daily, and put in the stand at once. Some 
people smear them with butter or mutton fat, 
but, as these are apt to go rancid and flavour 
the eggs, we prefer storing them unsmeared. 
The egg-stand, which may be any size you wish, 
shouldstand in a dry, airy plaoe, free from frost 
or extreme heat. We have had eggs keep good 
in this way for months. 

- Another good recipe with lime is as 

follows : Take 1$ lb. of unslaked lime, 1 lb. of 
salt, and 4 gallons of water. Boil together for 
a quarter of an hour, then strain the mixture 
through a colander, and when oold it is ready 
to receive the eggs. Some cooks are content to 
store the eggs in salt alone. Select eggs which 
are newly laid, and those from hens whioh do 
not run with a cock are to be preferred. The 
best time to collect eggs for this purpose is in 
April, May, and June, when they are plentiful, 
and at their lowest rate. It must be remem¬ 
bered that preserved eggs, however carefully 
done, cannot be considered the equal of newly- 
laid eggs ; but there is no doubt they are often 
superior to many bought at shops in large towns. 

Indian Game pullets ailing {Amateur). 
—You are killing your pullets with kindness. 
Give them a pinch of Epsom salts in their soft 
food every other morning for a week and feed 
them sparingly. When a laying hen is exces¬ 
sively fat it is almost a certainty that she is 
going wrong, and any derangement of the egg- 
organs means a loss of the Fowl, as there is no 
cure. — Doultinq. 

Musty eggs (Portobello). —The musty 
flavour must be produced by something the 
Fowls eat, not necessarily in their food, but 
what they pick up in their rambles daring the 
day. Is it possible for them to have access to 
an old ash-heap or a drain ? I have known such 
cases. If there is nothing in this direction to 
account for the present state of things I should 
say that the eggs are laid by one hen only, and 
that this bird is suffering from some internal 
disease. —Doulting. 

Food for young chickens (R. B.).— 
Newly-hatched chicks require nothing for the 
first twenty-four hours after they leave the 
shell. They should then he_|ed with hard-boiled 
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egg, minced small, and mixed with stale bread¬ 
crumbs. This may be continued for the first 
two or three days, when Oatmeal may be gradu¬ 
ally introduced, followed by Barley-meal and 
sharps. At the end of the third or fourth day 
the egg might be dispensed with, and the meals 
above mentioned take its place. Oatmeal is 
rather expensive to buy, but money spent in it 
is well invested, for the chicks grow rapidly 
upon it. In the seoond week a little hard grain 
should be given onoe a day. The above-named 
foods oan all be produoed at home. There are 
many advertised poultry meals in the market, 
and most, if not all, are good for chicken-rearing. 
But food is not everything. The chicks must 
be kept warm, and yet have plenty of fresh air. 
Cleanliness is very necessary, and overcrowding 
is fatal to success. On dairy farms where oheese- 
making is carried on a little curd may be given 
daily, and is much relished. 


BIRDS. 

The Golden-crested Wren.— This is 
the smallest of our British species, measuring 
only about 3& inches in length. The general 
colour of this beautiful little bird is olive-green, 
while a golden mark occupies the top of the 
head, bordered on each side by a narrow line of 
blaok. It is very hardy, and bears our ordinary 
winter, although it is to be feared that the 
severity of the past winter has been fatal to num¬ 
bers of this species, its natural food being insects, 
aa aphides, gnats, Ac. The favourite resorts of the 
Golden-crest are plantations of Larch, Spruce 
Fir, and the like, where it may be observed as 
it clings to the twigs in various attitudes while 
in search of food. The nest, whioh is remarkable 
for the beauty of its construction, and its large 
dimensions oompared with the size of the bird 
(its thiokness being very great), is generally 
suspended to a branch of Pine or Larch, and so 
placed that the foliage shall effectually screen it 
from passing observation, and is composed of 
Moss, spiders’ web*, the cocoons of insects and 
lichens, and is lined with downy feathers. The 
eggs are of a pale yellowish-brown, and from 
seven to ten in number. The song of the male 
Gold-oreet is not unpleasing, consisting of but 
few notes frequently repeated.—3. 3. G. 

Birds and the recent severe 
weather. — I think the readers of Gar¬ 
dening may be interested to hear that all 
through the late severe winter my birds have 
done well in an outdoor aviary, facing almost 
north. I have four Canaries, two Greenfinohes, 
one Brown Linnet, a Bullfinch, and Goldfinoh. 
They have been all the winter in excellent 
plumage and health. Their water was generally 
frozen nard eaoh morning, and for a week their 
aviary had a lot of snow in it. I put round the 
bottom of the wire some evergreen boughs, and 
at the top of the wire some Coooa-nut-matting 
to give a little shelter. The back and top of the 
aviary is built of brick, and it had no artificial 
heat supplied whatever. The birds always 
looked lively and constantly sang. They are 
now beginning to nest.—L F., Yorkshire, 


FOOD FROM GARDVN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

VARIOUS WAYS OF COOKING EGGS. 
Eggs as diet. —There is no other article that 
one can have in abundanoe that oan be used in 
so many different forms and yield so much 
nourishment as eggs. For an invalid, raw eggs 
are a most wholesome diet beaten with sugar 
and milk. An egg dropped into boiling water, 
cooked till the white is solid, then drained off 
and laid upon toast, with a little salt and cream 
poured over it, makes one of the most harmless 
and toothsome dishes that oan be prepared 
for an invalid. Boiled eggs are nice at any 
meaL 

Eggs in cakes. —The yolk of an egg contains 
oil; the white does not; hence the latter can 
be beaten to a stiff froth and greatly increased 
in bulk if whisked alone, but it cannot, when 
beaten with the yolk, owing to the presence of 
the oil. Therefore, when a light dish is re¬ 
quired—say a sponge cake or souffle—the whites 
should be whipped to a stiff froth and lightly 
added at the last moment. This froth is filled 
with air, and as soon as it is acted upon by heat 
during the oooking these air bubbles expand; 


oonseauently, if the oooking is properly carried 
out all through, it cannot be heavy. 

Buttered eggs. —Take two ounoes of butter, 
three new-laid eggs, pepper and salt to taste, 
and two small rounds of hot buttered toast. 
Break the eggs into a basin, and beat them with 
a fork until they are frothy; add seasoning. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan, and when 
it is quite hot pour in the eggs, and stir briskly 
over the fire for about two minutes and half, 
or until the mixture is soft and creamy. Pour 
half on mush round of toast and serve very hot. 
For the sake of variety, you may sometimes add 
to the eggs, after they are beaten, one table¬ 
spoonful of finely-minoed Parsley, oooked ham, 
or ohicken. 


Well-cooked Greens. — I am very fond 
of Cabbage when properly boiled. But some 
people seem to have a knack of making it more 
unpleasant than anything else, while cooked by 
a simple cottage housewife it has often a most 
delicate flavour. The difference between badly 
boiled Cabbage and Greens and those properly 
oooked is so great that I ask your aid to solve 
the difficulty.—G. H. 

* # * Cut fresh (if dean do not wash or soak 
in salt and water). Put in rain-water boiling 
rapidly, and boil from three to five minutes, as 
the Greens may be young or old. Best try 
four minutes, which is the time for fresh 
and good Greens. Try with a fork, and if the 
blades of the leaves are soft take out with fork, 
shaking and draining each piece as it comes out 
rapidly, laying on cloth. When all are out, 
put in hot dish. Throw water away at once, 
fill the sauoepan afresh with water, and throw 
that away too. There is no smell in this way 
at all, nor is the water offensive. The cause 
of the smell is some decomposition induced 
by soda so often used. No coarse stalk should 
be put in, as some cooks go on with the boiling 
till the useless stalks are done, and all the 
wholesome, delicate blades of the leaves are 
sickening pap. Soda should be forbidden 
absolutely. There is no ueed for it with rain¬ 
water, and we should never allow its use with 
any water. Keep the cover on, and boil from 
first to last. Never put on Greens till the last 
minute. No doubt there are various ways of 
boiling Cabbage. We can say little of these, 
but we can answer for the above. It is neediest 
to say that when cooked in this way the Greens 
are not put into a colander, or pressed or 
chopped up, as they commonly are. 


“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plate, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers ." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy Svo. listen boards, pries lie. ; well bound in 
half moroooo. IS. Through all bo o ks el lers 


GOOD STRONG PLANTS, POST FREE. 

FROM SINGLE POTS. 

12 Choioe distinct Zonals, to include some of Pennon's a d 

1893 and good Continental varieties .4 0 

25 Do. do. do. do. 7 0 

12 Good do,, older varieties.2 0 

25 Do. do. .3 0 

Alio the same Collections in good Continental double Zonal*. 

12 Good distinct Double Ivy leafs.16 

25 Do. Double and Single Fuchsias .. ..2 8 

12 Da very choioe do. .. ..3 0 

Also a very fine lot of Bedding Geraniums, Lobelias, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, Sc., Sc. 

Catalogue and price per 100 or 1,000 on application . 

WILLIAM POTTEN, 

Camden Nurseries, Cranbrook, Kent. 


WALTER B. CHILD, F.R.H.S., The Hardy 

* * Plant Nursery, Aoock s green, Birmingham, winner of 
many Medals for Hardy Herbaceous Plants, is offering l dozen 
of his finest exhibition kinds for 6a.. carnage paid ; 2 dozen 
for 10s. 6d. 1 dozen finest Perennial Asters for 5s. 6d.; 6 for 
3s. 1 dozen Perennial Sunflowers for 5s.; 6 for 3s. All grand 
for cutting. Plant at once. Strong from the open ground. 

QTAN8FI ELDS’ SELECT LUST of British, 

O Hardy, Exotic, and Filmy Ferns, three stamps.— 
g . 8TANSFIBLP h CO., Nursery, 8ale. _ 

rUoMATO PLANTS.—Ifield Gem, warranted 
•L true, 2s. doz.; 14s. 100. Challenger, Ham Green, Con 
ference. Prelude, Perfection. Conqueror, Worthing Red, 
irue, Is. 6d. dot; 7s. 100, car. paid. — MANAGER, St. 
Thomas' Nursery, Wembdon, Bridgwater. _ 

HARNATiONS, best name J, 3s. fid. Violas, 
v named, Is. 3d. doz. Double Pilmrosea, 9 vars , 5s. 6d. Her¬ 
b aceous plants. Lists. Cheap.—HOPKINS, Mere. Kautsford. 

AURICULAS (show). — Sapphire, Is. 6d. ; 

41 Frank Simonite, C. J. Perry, Lord of Lome, Lovely Ann, 
Unibue, Is. each, true to name, post free — W. FOULKS, 7, 
Plane-street, Upper Sydenham, London, 8 E._ 


qnOBACCO-PAPER. — 7d. per 

J- parcels, 7s. Cash buyers of owt. or half-cwt. parcels 
liberally dealt with.-SMITH k KEEN, Totaooo Manufac¬ 
tory, Hurley, Staffordshire. 

Original from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 

Tiie remarks on the cultivation of outdoor 
Chrysanthemums in Gardening, of April 13th, 
should bring forward these flowers, which are 
valuable for the garden during autumn. Com¬ 
paratively few Chrysanthemum growers, and 
others too, at the present time, have given any 
attention to their culture. In the case of an 
early frost very often experienced about the 
second week in September, Dahlias and other 
tender subjects are frequently rained while the 
hardy outdoor Chrysanthemum resists several 
degrees of frost, and will oontinue flowering 
well into the month of October. 

Now is a good time to commence their cul¬ 
ture. Immediately the plants are received they 
should be repotted into 5-inoh pots—that is, 
supposing they arrive in deep sixties (3-inch 
pots), the size in which most of the growers 
send out their established plants. The com¬ 
post should be made up of good loam, rotten 
manure, and sand. Immediately after being 
repotted, place the plants in a cold frame ana 
keep it rather close for a day or two, after which 
admit plenty of air, gradually increasing the 
supply until the frame-light may be entirely re¬ 
moved. In this way the plants will be brought 
on, and when the time for planting out comes, 
they will be found quite strong and hardy for 
the purpose. About the middle of May is the 
best time for placing the plants out in the 
border, which should be enriched by the addi¬ 
tion of some good rotten manure. Plant firmly, 
if possible, in a southern aspect, and use a 
Bamboo stake for the support of each plant, 
tying the growths up carefully as they 
make progress. Any neglect in this direction 
may lead to the loss of many fine shoots 
through the strong winds. After the buds 
are formed an occasional watering with guano, 
carefully dissolved, at the rate of $ oz. to 1 oz. 
to the gallon of water, will be found bene-* 
ficial, taking care to commence with the 
smaller quantity first. The selection calculated 
to give satisfaction is as follows : 

Japanese. 

Mme. Marie Masse. —This has flowers of 
a lilac-mauve colour, and they appear continu¬ 
ously from August until October. The plant 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet. 

Mme. Eulaue Morel. —This has flowers of 
a deep cerise colour, shaded gold in the centre; 
useful for vases—a capital September-flowering 
kind. Height about 3 feet. 

M. Gustave Urunkrnvald. —When grown in 
the open the colour of this variety is of a beau¬ 
tiful soft pink. Grown in pots and placed 
under glass, the flowers beoome quite white. 
The blossoms are large, and are somewhat 
freely produced. The plant is very dwarf and 
easily grown. 

Harvest Home.—A recent addition to this 
section, and certainly"* an acnuUjtjon.. The 
colonr of the flower^la,<^ijkorwith 


gold, and very effective. The plant is from 
3 feet to 4 Wet high, and produces an abundance 
of blossoms daring September. 

Mme. C. Desgranoe. —This is still one of the 
best, although an old variety of dwarf habit. 
It will produce a few good white flowers, which 
are very useful for decorations. * 

George Wermig.— A capital yellow Septem¬ 
ber-flowering sport from the last-named kind, 
partaking of all its good qualities. 

Ryecroft GijOry. —This variety is without 
doubt the finest acquisition in this section. 
It will give a display of blossom in August, 
and succeeding growths continue flowering 
during October. It is a fine, strong grower, 
and is of dwarf habit. Early flowers come 
ellow, the later ones being yellow, suffused 
ronze. 

Arthur Crepey. —This is a flower primrose 
yellow in colonr, and in beauty early in 
September. Each blossom is produced on a 
nice long footstalk, rendering it specially valu¬ 
able as a variety for cut-flowers. 

Comtesse Fouciier de Carkil. —This variety 
must not be disbudded, but allowed to develop 
each of the buds produced. The period of 
blooming is generally about the beginning of 
October, and it is invaluable on account of its 
colour, which is bright orange. The plants are 
very dwarf, and of strong constitution. 

Pompons. 

Amongst the Pompons there are some first- 
class varieties, and these will each produce a 
large number of neatly-formed flowers. Some of 
the best are :— 

Blushing Bride. —A large Pompon flower of 
a bright rose-lilac. After the first crop of blos¬ 
soms nave matured, v a number of growths again 
appear at the base, each bearing a number of 
buds, which will each fully develop, rewarding 
the grower with two distinct displays. The 
habit of the plant is dwarf. 

Flora. —One of the best early-flowering varie¬ 
ties, flowering from August until October. 
Very dwarf. 

AIme. Gabus.— A beautiful form, blooming 
during September. The flowers are lilac-rose on 
a white ground. 

Piercy’s Seedling.— One of the most free 
flowering of this section ; the flowers bronze, 
passing with age to yellow. Very dwarf habit, 
and of good constitution. 

L’Ami de Conderchet.— This variety is of 
very compact habit, free-flowering, and very 
dwarf. The colour is a light primrose. 

Lyon. —This has deep rose-purple flowers of 
perfect form. 

Alice Butcher. —This variety is an orange- 
red sport from Lyon, and is very effective in the 
border. The beautiful dark green foliage con¬ 
siderably enhances the beanty of this variety. 

Little Bob. —Although a small flower, it is 
valuable for its bright crimson colour. Useful 
for blending with some of the Japanese flowers. 

D. B. Crane, Hiyhgate , 


239 — Making a maze.— I hardly think 
Sunflowers are quite the thing to make a maze 
of unless yon are prepared to support each plant 
with a stoat stick, as a rough wind will topple 


them over when the heads are heavy. If you 
decide to use them you may sow the seed at 
once where the plants are to remain. The 
Runner Beans should be sown early in May, but 
unless the ground is fairly rich it will not sup¬ 
port Beans and Sunflowers in the same line. 
Sweet Peas make a capital screen for such a pur¬ 
pose as you suggest, and so also the Canary 
Creeper and the common Hop. The tall-growing 
Nasturtium is also useful. If you want all the 
variety you can get, why not try strong-growing 
Tobacco-plants—such as Nicotians vi inicum 
and N. wigandioides ? In good soil these are all 
suitable plants. They must be, however, raised 
under glass and set out at the end of May. Mina 
lobata is a rampant-growing plant in warm 
situations, only requiring some feathery pea- 
sticks to support the growth.—J. C. C. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

As permanent subjects in the hardy flower 
garden we have few plants more worthy of 
special attention than the Delphiniums. For 
producing a striking display over a long season 
they are probably unique. For general effect 
in groups or beds they are extremely valuable 
as a whole; but one is easily carried away on 
closer inspection by the exquisite beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those with clear sky- 
blue shades. Indeed, they have many points 
of excellence, anyone of which should alone 
entitle them to popularity. But to appreciate 
their beauty one must see them growing, for it 
is almost impossible to convey anything like an 
adequate idea of their worth by mere descrip¬ 
tion, and it is equally impossible to place their 
towering and densely-flowered spikes before the 
public at the summer exhibitions in a manner 
worthy of them. Those who have not the 
opportunity of seeing these plants in flower or a 
collection of them well established may form 
some idea of a group with the flower-spikes 
6 feet or 8 feet high, and densely olothea for 
about half their length with exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful blooms. Of course, the plants do not 
reach such perfection in the first year, bat in 
the second year they certainly constitute the 
grandest possible display. While making the 
garden gay for a long season, they are in the 
greatest perfection in June and July, but a 
judicious selection of them may somewhat extend 
that period. Where seed is not required, the 
plants should be cnt down as soon as flowering 
is over, and in the late summer months many 
of them will yield another set of spikes, not so 
fine, of course, as the first ones. The shades cf 
bine, both light and dark, are very numerous ; 
others, again, have flowers of the deepest indigo 
and violet, while less numerous are those with 
bronzy and metallic hues combined with other 
shades. 

There are both single and double forms, and 
while the latter embrace many v< ry beautiful 
varieties, I prefer the single kinds. Particu¬ 
larly striking are some of the single blue kinds 
when accompanied by a clear white centre, as 
is the case with the varieties Glitter, Mme. 
Pateat, Lavender, Lifeguardsman, and others. 
Such as these always catch the eye first even at 
considerable distarce* ^nd are in consequence 
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well suited for effective grouping. In truth, 
all are thus suited, but those of the oharaoter 
named are especially worthy. I have said that 
Delphiniums oome to perfection in two seasons, 
but, of oourse, this depends entirely upon cir¬ 
cumstances. It is easily and readily accom¬ 
plished if the right plants are obtained and 
planting done at the right time ; but progress is 
always slow and by no means always sure When 
small pot plants only are obtained. These are 
frequently the starvelings of a year, or perhaps 
more, and often perish before they take hold of 
the soil. The best time in the whole year for 
planting these things is March and April, when 
they are either moving or the growth has 
become active. Many fail through planting 
these in late autumn, and where the soil is 
heavy and cold this is not a good time. 

My mode of procedure is as follows, so far as 
increasing and planting are concerned: I 
always make a point of commencing the work 
when the forwardest plants have made about 
4 inches of new growth, as there is less fear of 
breaking the young shoots. By carefully 
shaking away all the soil from the crowns, or 
even washing them, if ocoasion should require, 
the operator may at a glance see where to insert 
the knife, though I as frequently use a small 
hand-fork, and with this wrench the root-stock 
^sunder. This I have found a safer and surer 
way than using the knife, which is often liable 
to slip and frequently cut away many roots 
that are otherwise saved. This is often of the 
utmost importance, because with many Del¬ 
phiniums there are often some inches of a 
woody root-stock, and it is difficult to obtain 
roots to ail the divisions. The minimum 
amount of loss is always best secured by using 
the hand fork in the first instance. When the 
plants are divided they should be planted at 
once. The ground which is to be planted 
should be deeply dug, working in abundance of 
manure as the work proceeds, as Delphiniums 
delight in the richest of soil. The manure 
should be plaoed deeply in the trench, for Del¬ 
phiniums root deeply, and it will be a great help 
to them should a long season of dry weather 
ensue. In planting, bury the growth somewhat 
deeper than it was on the old plant, or, say, 
about 4 inches deep, measured from where the 
new growth begins. This with firm planting 
will properly secure the plant in position. 
Established clumps of Delphiniums are best 
transplanted and divided every third year, as 
then they require fresh food below. The plants 
should not be placed too thickly, as they require 
plenty of room for future development, which 
in good ground is both rapid and luxuriant. 
Planted at a distance of 2^ feet or even 3 feet 
apart will permit of their fine spikes of flowers 
being seen to advantage. Stout stakes will be 
needed to secure these, especially if the garden 
be an exposed one, and in ary weather the plants 
are much benefited by abundance of water or 
liquid-manure. The Delphinium, as a class, has 
now reached a high state of perfection, and im¬ 
provements on existing kinds naturally come 
slowly. It is worthy to note, however, that 
many of the standard varieties of to-day have 
been in commerce many years, some at least 
twenty-five years to my knowledge, and still 
they are in every way excellent. These Delphi¬ 
niums are extremely hardy, and, so far as 
I am aware, not liable to any disease. Slugs 
are their chief enemy, these on cold soils being 
sometimes troublesome, a small black slug in 
particular often proving destructive to the 
young shoots, nestling as it does in the crowns. 
It is easily kept away by an occasional dusting 
of dry soot during the autumn and winter 
months. ___ E. J. 

201.— Dahlias for cutting.—I think 
“ Mary ” will find the following Single Cactus 
and Pompon Dahlias most suitable for cut- 
flowers : The best Single Cactus kinds are Fair 
Maid (flesh), Highland Mary (cardinal-red), 
Ivanhoe (rose), Meg Merrilies (clear yellow), 
Marguerite (pure white), Earl of Ravenswood 
(old - gold colour). Of the Pompons, select 
Achilles (pale lilac), Bacchus (scarlet), Lady 
Blanche (pure white), Hilda (deep rose), Fashion 
(light orange), Lilian (primrose).— D. Mcl. 

**The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 


QARD1N WORK,* 

Conservatory. 

Shirt on strong plants of Campanula pyramidal!* for 
flowering late in summer. There are both white and blue- 
flowered varieties, which are, I think, interchangeable 
from seeds—at least, 1 have had both white and blue 
from seeds which were saved from blue flowers. Free- 
growing Fuchsias may have another shift if large specimens 
are required, pinohing the long shoots a few days after 
potting. When the room are getting to work again, give 
liquid-manure to Hydrangeas. When well grown, they 
are fine ornaments for the conservatory, or, when large, in 
tubs to stand in the foreoourt or about the lawns. 
Agapanthus umbellatus is a good companion to it, either 
for the conservatory or to place outside in summer. 
Another useful plant for the same purpose will be found in 
the Brugmansia, of which there are several kinds. This 
makes a grand plant for a large house in summer. Its 
immense white trumpet-shaped flowers are very fragrant, 
and are freely produced. It must be liberally treated with 
liquid-manure, as large foliage and flowers rsauire a good 
deal of support in hot weather. Rearrange the plants in 
the conservatory at least once a week, removing those 
which have ceased to flower, and bring forward others 
from the reserve stock in other houses. Not only is the 
general effect Improved by change of this kind, but the 
general health and growth of the plants receive benefit 
from change of positions. Continue to do the watering in 
the morning for the present, but this need not prevent 
water being given when a plant requires it. Climbers will 
require a good deal of attention now ; if neglected, and the 
growth gets into a tangle, it is difficult to make things right 
without some injury being done. 


Growing on Young Stuff. 

There is a good deal of this work in hand now, and every 
garden where a good gardener is kept ought to be self- 
supporting in the matter of young plants, except in the 
case of new things. The conservatory, as its name implies, 
is not the 4 >lace for growing young stuff. In small working 
amateurs’ gardens, where there is only one small house, 
this has to do everything, and, of course, the voung and 
the middle-aged must grow on together. In such cases, 
stages are used for the plants, placed near the glass ; but 
in larger houses the work of raising and showing off the 
plants are distinct features, and are rightly kept separate. 
Growing plants in a young state require more moisture in 
the atmosphere than would suit plants in flower, and at the 
earlier stages less air may be given. Then, as regards 
ventilation, it is better to be liberal in air-giving, as weakly, 
drawn-up plants are not of much use. In growing soft- 
woodr.d plants, small shifts given as often as is necessary is 
the best course to adopt wnere small or medium-sixed 
plants abundantly bloomed are required, and firm potting 
should be insisted on always. When plants run too much 
to leaf and do not flower well there is something wrong 
with the potting, and possibly also with the soil. A light, 
rich sail, loowly placed in the pots, may grow foliage, but 
will not produce flowers. 

Stove. 

Specimen plants will now require more room, so that the 
light may reach the plants on all sides. It is best to grow 
a few plants well than have a larger number badly done. 
The young stuff should be worked on into pits or warm 
frames now to give room for the young specimens. To 
bloom Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Dipladeniae, and 
Bougainvilleas well, the growth must be trained near the 
glass to harden and ripen it. The young shoots may be led 
up strings fastened to the roof, bo that the points of the 
shoots mav have full exposure. 8hifr on young Gar¬ 


denias. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike now in a 
close propagating-bed. Yuccas are showy things from 
this on to the summer. Young plants must be well 
pinched back till a many branched hate has been secured. 
When growing freely give liquid-manure. 

Tomatos under Glass. 

There will be a good deal of work among these now in 
tying, disbudding, Ac. Mulch bearing plants with manure, 
and give liquid-manure to swell off the fruits. Keep a 
little warmth in the pipes and ventilate freely. The 
present bright, sunny weather is helping them forward, 
even though the nights are cold. Better plant in boxes 
or troughs when the natural soil of the borders has been 
cropped with Tomatos several years previously. It will 
not pay to grow Tomatos more than three years in the 
same solL Unheated houses may be planted now, though 
l think In our climate cold houses are a mistake. 

Late Grapes. 

These must have steady fires now till the end of June to 
keep them moving steadily on. Sometimes an attempt is 
maae to fetch up lost ground in autumn; but it is far better 
to give the Vines a good start. A little warmth will 
expand the bunches and strengthen the blossoms. 

Gold Frames. 

These are most useful and important matters. No 
gardener has too many of them. They relieve the house 
now of bedding plants and other young stuff, and 
during the summer may be filled with Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Ac. 

Window Gardening. 

Many window gardeners lost all their plants In the 
winter, and are now doing their best to fill up with seedlings 
and cuttings, with a few purchased plants. Oive young 
plants the beat position in the sunny window. Keep the 
flowers in the shade. Zonal “ Geraniums’* and Fuchsias 
will grow rapidly now. Both may have a little stimulant 
when the roots are through the soil. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Roll and mow lawns often to lav the foundation of a 
good lawn. Out Grass edgings with a knife to show a 
cleanly defined edge. The shears run round onoe a week 


will then keep the Grass verges in neat order. Use the 
Dutch hoe in fine weather, when the surfaoe is dry. Stake 
Delphiniums sndother plants which require support in good 
time, and tie the stems up singly, not in a bunch. Thin 
out Mignonette ami other hardy annuals, the strong, 
growing things to 6 inches, and weakly plants, such as 
Nemophilas and Phacelias, to 4 inches. Put sticks to the 
early sown 8weet Peas, and sow others for succession. 
There is no excuse now for sowing the small flowered Peas, 
as the large-flowered kinds are cheap. Prick off Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Salptglossif, and Marigolds in boxes in a 
frame, when they can be sheltered from frost and 
encouraged to grow. Finish planting Gladioli. Harden 
off bedding plants by exposure on fine days, covering at 
night for the present. Sow biennials ard perennials. 
Plant out autumn-sown East Lothian Stocks from frames. 
In some cases where insufficiently protected during the 
late severe weather these have suffered a pood deal. 
Where the flower-beds are now occupied with spring 
flowers remove them as soon as the flowers fade, sod 
prepare the beds for the summer bedding plants. A 
dressing of charred refuse is the beet kind of manure to 
use now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Repot succession Pines, and renew plunging materiel if 
necessary ; but where hot-water is used for bottom-heat 
simply forking over and Intermixing the plunging beda 
may be sufficient. Take off the suckers from old stools 
when the fruit has been cut. Trim the base with a sharp 
knife, and after removing a few of the scaly leaves pot 
firmly in 6 inch pots, plunging in a brisk bottom-heat, 
syringing twice, but do not give much water till the roots 
lay hold of the soil. Melons, both in hot-bed and in warm 
houses, will now be making rapid progress. There must 
be no check from lack of heat, and the main shoots must 
be trained thinly, and not shaded, sufficient ventilation 
being given to prevent scorching. In watering avoid pouring 
the water round the main stem. Disbud Peaches on walls 
in a tentative manner, especially in cold districts, as the 
young leaves afford a good deal of shelter to the young 
fruit. Dust a little Tobaoco-powder among the foliage to 
prevent green or black-fly effecting a lodgment. If heavy 
coverings are used as a protection remove them during 
the day, but light coverings, such as fishing-nets, may 
remain on all day. so long as they are required. Continue 
the thinning of early Grapes, as the berries become large 
enough to mow which are taking the lead. The borders 
must be sufficiently moist for healthy growth. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Put stioks to Peas in good time, and sow the succes¬ 
sions! crop so that there may be no creak in the supply. 
Plant several rows according to demand of Windsor Beans, 
and Scarlet Runners may be safely planted now; also 
Dwarf French Beans in quantity. The Canadian Wonder 
is a favourite variety, though not quite so early as the 
short podded kinds. We generally plant a good early 
kind, such as Osborne, or Ne Plus Ultra, f >r the first crop, 
and follow on quickly with the Canadian. Protect 
Potatos coming through the ground in some way. 
Individual ingenuity will find out the most convenient 
plan. Keep the hoe going in fine weather. In heavy soil 
the fork in some instances will be a better tool than the 
hoe. A dusting of soot will keep off the Onion-fly. Tie 
up Lettuces to bisnch, and a string of matting tied loosely 
round the young Cabbages will hasten the formation of 
the heart. Sow early Horn Carrots for succession, and 
Scarlet Intermediate for main crop. They will grow large 
enough in good soil, and the seeds will soon germinate 
now. Sow main crop of Beet. Thin the earlv sown 
Turnip-rooted Egyptian to 9 inches as soon as large enough 
to make a selection. This is a very useful early Beet. Sow 
late Broccoli and prick off Celery for main crop, and water 
freely. E. Hobday. 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under •' Garden Werk ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight lafer than is here indicated with equally good 
reruUs. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

With the advent of warm weather, things, even in the 
outdoor department, begin to move in earnest. Two of the 
best epriog-flowering shrubs for town gardens are the Lilac 
and Syringa or Mock Orange, the latter flowering some 
weeks later than the former. The Flowering Currant or 
Ribes also grows well in towns and blooms freely; but 
somehow the blooms always have a starved and poverty- 
stricken appearance compared with those grown in a purer 
atmosphere. The charming rosy-blossomed Almond is 
another good town plant, and puts out its cloud of 
delicately-tinted flowers earlier than anything else of the 
kind. The blossoming-time of many beautiful hardy' 
spring flowers is now hers again, or very close at hand, ana 
though a large proportion of such things do not seem to 
thrive in smoky neighbourhoods, yetsomething may be done 
in this way almost everywhere. Common Primroses, for 
instance, grow and bloom well in the worst localities, and 
the same may he said of Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Squills (8cillas) of more than 
one kind, both the pretty little S. sibirica, as well as the 
later ana larger S. nutans of our English woods, thriving 
capitally. All these are far more beautiful when growing 
in a natural and irregular manner among Grass than 
when dotted about formally on the bare earth. The new 
race of Polyanthus Primroses are very fine, vigorous, and 
striking plants, and are easily and cheaply raised from 
seed, which should be sown this month. The same may 
be said of the fine modern race of coloured (singb) 
Primroses, which, if sown now in a oool frame, will make 
good floweringplants by next spring. Pansies are not by any 
means invariably successful in town gardens, but in fairly 
open spaces may be done well, with care. Seedlings do 
better than plants from cuttings, and should therefore 
receive the preference. Violets are unfortunately useless 
wherever there is much smoke about. If not already done, 
pat off rooted cuttings of Zonal and other “Geraniums” 
for bedding or late decorative work. Those of Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, and many others must also be potted off as 
soon as possible. Put in a lost batch of Dahlia cuttings, 
and potted up seedlings for planting out in June. The new 
Tom Thumb Dahlias are delightful things for small gardens, 
and may now be had fairly true from seed. About the 
third week in this month the shrubby Calceolarias had 
better be planted out in deep rich soil, and Pentstemons 
and other nearly hardy subjects may also go out at the 
same time. Where there is no pass sow seeds of China 
Asters, Btocks, Phlox Drummond!, Ac., on a sheltered 
border towaj ra %b = i m 1 o 1.1in zb. B. 0. R. 
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THU OOMINQ WHBrS WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from April 
27th to May 4th. 

Divided and replanted a lot of Mrs. Sinkins Pink for late 
flower*. White Pink* are alway* valuable for cutting. It 
mav perhaps not be generally known that old plant* in the 
caee of Pin** and Carnation* are better for producing seed* 
than young one*. Tied down and stopped young shoots of 
Vine* in late house. Moved bedding plants from bouses 
to oold pits to harden off. Shifted a lot of young Palm* 
into larger pots. Divided and repotted a lot of Aspidistras, 
both green and variegated, placing them in a warm house 
for a time to get the roots into vigorous action. Filled a 
lot of wire-baskets with Ivy-leaved Oeranium* and other 
plants to suspend UDder glass. We use them In various 
houses, a* they are effective anywhere when well furnished, 
and we hang basket* of Ferns about wherever they have 
a chance of doing well. Moved Tomatoe to cold pit to 
harden ready for planting out when the weather is suitable 
A well hardened plant may go out with safety much 
sooner than these plants which have not been so well 
prepared. Thinned Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, and early 
sown Turnip rooted Beet. Planted several more rows of 
Scarlet Runners. The rows are isolated with other crop* 
between. Long strong sticks will be used. Prepared 
trenches for early Celery, and planted Lettuces on top of 
ridges. These always do well, and are not nearly so much 
inclined to bolt as one might expect. The great depth of 
soil permits of the root* travelling down. This shows the 
value of a deep root-run. Planted out Iieeks in shallow 
trenches which have been dressed with old manure. 
Finished planting hardy edging plant* to flower beds. A 
aide margin of some neat, dose growing hardy plant 
makes a striking margin to a bed of fragrant flowers. For 
large beds Stachys lanata. Variegated Colt’s Foot, and the 
purple leaved Ajuga (Bugle-flower) are used. Smaller 
beds are edged with Golden Thyme; Poa glauca, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Santolina incana, Euonymus radioans varie- 
gains, Sedum glaucum, 4c. are used. Planted groups of 
Hollyhocks to form back-grounds to wide border*. 
Trained Clematis and ethers on arches, after pruning away 
all dead material. Prepared bills for Vegetable Marrows 
by putting half a barrow of manure and loam to each hill 
to give the plant* a start. Too much manure produce* 
gross growth, which requires the steam taken out of it 
before the Marrows set well. Top-dressed and pegged 
down Melons in frames. Tied down young wood in early 
Poach bouse to expose fruit to give colour. Every gleam 
of sunshine is needed now. Give the border another good 
soaking of liquid-manure. Shall discontinue watering when 
the Peache* begin to ripen. Too much after the Peaches 
begin to ripen spoils their flavour. 


Last autumn I again gave a good top-dressing, 
throwing some old matting over them, and to¬ 
day we have some of the healthiest plants I have 
ever Been. As regards the remainder, I did not 
protect them last winter, but they have stood 
the winter in the open garden, and are showing 
up fairly well, to my great surprise.—H. W. 
Jokes. 

THE MEADOW SAFFRONS 
(COLCHICUMS). 

We are surprised that people do not grow the 
beautiful Colchicums more in gardens. They 
are easily grown and are delightful when the 
summer flowers are over, and the shortening 
days remind us that we are on the threshold of 
winter. The flowers individually do not last 
long in beauty, but there is a succession of 
them, and on a sunny September or early 
October day one may enjoy them to the full— 
that is, if the bulbs are grown in some grassy 
spot so that the flowers do not get splashed by 
heavy rains. An ordinary border is quite 
unsuitable, as the flowers stand out unprotected 
and soon get spoilt. There are many kinds, 
some of the species being found in the Hima¬ 
layas, others in North Africa, but the majority 
come from Europe, whilst the common Meadow 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WINTER GREENS (PYROLAS). 
The large Winter Green (P. rotundifolia) is a 
rare native, growing from 6 inches to 1 foot, and 
is found in the more shady and moister places of 
woods. As the name suggests, the leaves are 
roundish in shape, leathery, and the pure white 
flowers, each about half-au-iuch across, are 
borne from ten to twenty together on the stem, 
whilst they are distinctly fragrant. A graceful 
plant is P. r. arenaria, and is found on sandy 
shores. The great difference between this and 
the species is that the leaves of the variety are 
smooth, deep green, and dwarfer. In shady, 
mossy banks, on the rockery, or in thin mossy 
copses, these plants are at home, delighting in 
sandy vegetable soil. Other British kinds are 
P. uniflora, P. media, P. minor, and P. secunda 
and P. elliptica, which comes from N. America, 
is sometimes seen in gardens. 


SpireBa Thunbergi.— This is very beau 
tifni at this season, the pure white flowers being 
effective. I have it grouped at the margin o! 
some tine evergreen Oaks, these giving the white 
graceful flowers a nice effect and providing 
shelter from cutting winds. It is also very 
beautiful on rockwork with a southern aspect, 
as in this position it blooms very early, but 
requires more moisture during the summer 
months. For pots when forced slowly it is also 
useful. The flowers are fragrant and appear 
early in the Beason. It makes a charming; 
addition to the list of early-flowering plants, anc 
is most suitable when massed or for shrubbery 
borders, not, however, crowding it with larger 
shrubs.—G. 

269.— Tulips satisfactory.—I purchased 
in the autumn of 1893 a few Tulips, and 
amongst them were fifty double whites. These 
were most satisfactory, every bulb giving flower 
and when cut and placed in water they opened 
like double white Roses. I removed the garden 
soil about 3 inches deep, then set the bulbs in 
the shape of diamond, ten in each plot, in the 
open garden near the path. I then mixed the 
mould with some good stable-manure, covering 
them up for the wintrfr aild adding m >re Jong 
manure s*j top-dressin g ,u frjfai failed. 



Our Rraderh’ Illustrations : A beautiful autumn flower—the Common 
Meadow Haffron (Colchicum autumnale). Enirraved for Qardsninu 
Illustrated from a photograph tent by Mrs. Newman, Haxlehurst, 
IfeMsmsn 


Saffron (C. autumnale), is a native of our 

island. Of this an illustration is giveu, the 
flowers appearing before the leaves, and their 
rosy-purple colouring is welcome. Unlike 
many of the spring bulbous flowers, those 
of the Colohicum are large, cup-shaped, very 
handsome, and produoed quite in the autumn. 
There are many varieties. The double white is 
very striking, the flowers like a large white 
rosette, and last longer than those of the 
species. Then there is a double purple, palli¬ 
dum, and striatum, striped, besides others ; but 
the double white is the best. A Colchicum 
named G. Parkinsoni is of note. It bears 
curiously - chequered flowers, the segments 
marked with purplish variegation, so to say ; 
but this colouring is not so pleasing as the 
richer self tone of the Bpecies. 

C. 8PECIO8UM is a glorions autumn flower. 
It is a native of the Caucasus, and should be 
planted wherever there is room for such gems 
as this. The rose-purple flowers are large, cup- 
shaped, and produced about a foot above the soil, 
whilst the leaves are broad and striking, though 
these do not appear until spring. It is especially 
necessary, because of the size of the flowers, to 
plant this Colchicum amongBt Grass, because of 
the danger of injury from heavy rain storms. 

Colchicums will succeed in almost any soil, but 


it must be neither too light nor too heavy—just a 
happy medium between the two—and Belect a 
sunny spot, as they want well ripening during 
the summer. Remember also to plant the 
bulbs in August, putting them about 5 inches 
deep. 

Lifting bulbs.—Would you kindly answer 
the following in your answers to queries? 1 
want to lift my Tulip bulbs and Hyacinths, now 
ceased flowering, as also Daffodil bulbs, in order 
to put out Geraniums, Ac. Will this prevent the 
said bulbs maturing ? 1 understand these pro¬ 

pagate by offset bulbs. Will these be lost by 
lifting now ? Will the offset-bulbs be plant- 

E roducers next year or no? Can Wallflowers 
e increased by cuttings, and how are they 
taken ? Mine are flowering now. Can you tell 
me of any chemical I could buy here to sprinkle 
the paths and kill the weeds ? Excuse these very 
simple questions, but I am only a beginner. 
Our climate is about 7 degrees warmer than 
London, on the average, 45 inches rainfall, and 
much sunnier than England.— Billjar, Sjtaiu. 

If the Tulip, Hyacinth, and Daffodil 
bulbs are lifted carefully, with as much earth 
adhering to them as possible, and planted in a 
reserve bed to ripen, they will not feel any check. 

We have done this often when 
we wonted to plant other 
things on the beds. Every¬ 
thing depends upon careful 
handling. We havesometimea 
surrounded the bulbs with 
old potting-soil after lifting. 
If the soil is dry give one good 
watering to settle it down, 
and then leave the bulbs till 
quite ripe, when they may be 
lifted out and potted. One 
of the modes of propagation 
is by offsets, and these,being 
for the most part attached to 
the parent bulb, will not be 
disturbed till the large bulbs 
are ripe. The offsets when 
strong enough to flower will 
in turn produce offsets, but 
they will hardly be strong 
enough to produce offsets 
next year. Wallflowers can 
be increased by cuttings of 
the young shoots, but it is 
hardly necessary to do this, 
except in the case of the very 
choice donble-flowered va¬ 
rieties. There is a very pretty 
double yellow-flowered kind, 
not very common, which docB 
not produce seed, and this, 
of course, must be increased 
by cuttings ; bnt the single 
varieties seed so freely end 
the seedlings come true to 
colour, so that it is a waste 
of time to strike cuttings. 
Sulphuric acid, diluted with 
tweuty times its bulk of 
weeds on paths, and many 
liquid preparation which is 


water, will kill 

chemists make a 
effectual. 


Pansies for Bpring.— What Pansies do 
you recommend for a spring garden to bloom 
as early as possible? What time should the 
cuttiags be taken during the previous year ? 
What general treatment should be followed? 
—P. M. H. 

* # 4 The best Pansies for all gardens in spring 
are those called Tufted Pansies, which are 
delightful for their close habit and long pro 
fuse blooming character. Purchase some 
plants now of such kinds os Ariel, Ardwell Gem, 
Abercorn Gem, Bridal Wreath, Blush Queen, 
Blue Gown, Duchess of Sutherland, George 
Muirhead, Sylvia, and Violetta. These, if they 
do well, ought to make strong plants by Bummer. 
In July put in cuttings in a shady spot. These 
are best made by detaching some of the side 
shoots from the growing plants, and often come 
away with a few roots attached. Plant them 
in October where they are to flower the follow 
ing year. If you always take cuttings in July, 
and make new plantations in October, you will 
always have good flowering groups each spring 
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display during this month. I have a tree now 
crowded with llowers which is 15 feet high and 
more in breadth. The popular name of 
Snowdrop-tree is a particularly appropriate one, 
for the pure white pendent flowers, which thickly 
stud the old wood, have a close resemblance 
both in shape and pose to those of our native 
Snowdrop. They are borne in clusters of three 
or four on short stalks. The specific name refers 
to the four-winged fruits. The tree is deciduous, 
the leaves just pushing after the flowers have 
expanded. The species is a native of South 
Carolina, &c., and likes more especially the 
banks of streams and other moist situations. 
A foolish attempt has recently been made in 
America to supersede the old and well- 
established name of Halesia simply because 
150 years since the same name was applied to 
some other obscure genus, but dropped and 
forgotten long ago. Some American professor, 
noticing this obsolete synonym, straightway 
renamed the Halesias after a friend of his own. 
Unfortunately, he found, a week or two after 
publishing this precious information in an 
American journal, that his new name had itself 


geana, raised from M. conspicua, thought to be 
accidentally fertilised by M. purpurea ; Cytisus 
pnecox, a sulphur-coloured Broom, between the 
white Cytisus albus and the yellow C. purgans ; 
Ribes Gordonianum, the parentage of which is 
doubtless R. sanguineum crossed with some form 
of R. aureum ; and Hypericum Moserianum, 
whose origin is not accidental, but was obtained 
by M. Moser, of Versailles, by fertilising the 
Japanese Hypericum patulum with the common 
European Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum).—T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


MAGNOLIAS. 

It is well to draw the attention of readers to 
the value of the deciduous section of Magnolias, 
which blossom freely in eaily spring. It is to 
be wondered at that the culture of this section 
of the family has not received more attention 
than it has. A considerable increase during the 
past few years of small plants has taken place 
in gardens, but the larger ones are much too 
scarce. This may partially be accounted for by 
reason of the comparatively slow propagation 
of the Magnolia from layers, one of the recog¬ 
nised methods of increase in conjunction with 
grafting. Not only in fairly sheltered positions 
in the open should the deciduous Magnolias be 
planted, but they should be given favourable 
places upon walls, either south, east, or west, 
the first and the last aspects being chosen in 
the most exposed situations. The Yulan or 
Magnolia conspicua, which is considered the 
type of this particular section, is also com¬ 
paratively scarce, the finest specimensjin the 
country being undoubtedly 

those at Syon House and _ 

Gunnersbury House, both, 

singular to say, within aBhort 

distance of each other, and 

that, too, well withiu the per- 

nicious influences of fog and 

smoke, so that the Yulan may ppPKtt 

be considered as a suitable 

plant for such localities. M. 

stellata is quite a distinct 

species with very narrow 


Shrubs and the frost.— Having passed 
through a very hard and severe winter, I thought 
a list of shrubs of the most popular kinds which 
have done well with us would interest some 
readers. Aucubas and the Box especially show 
no signs of the past winter, whether in exposed 
or sheltered positions. Portugal Laurels (the 
common Laurel), although cut up considerably, 
are showing fresh growth, and Euonymuses 
have done well. Bambusa Metake, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, Eriobotrya j&ponica, and Osmanthus 
ilicifolium have done remarkably well. Olearia 
Haasti, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Spiraea arkvfolia, Rhus Cotinus, Gum Cistus, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Daphne Mezereum, 
Pyrua japonica (now in flower), Myrtle, Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Hypericum oblongifolia, H. 
calycinum (the last named, though killed to the 
ground, is breaking freely), Choisya ternata, 
Kerria japonica (on north wall), Cercis sili- 
quastrum, Cotoneaster microphylla, Deutzia 
gracilis, Japanese Maples, and Rhododendrons 
are not hurt. Escallonias montevidensis and 
sanguines, Ceanethus Gloire de Versailles, and 
the Black-leaved Vine on a south wall are start¬ 
ing in growth. Berberis Darwini and Aqui- 
folium, and the Pernettya apparently suffered 
most, but the wood is green. The new Genista 
And reanus, although planted just before the 
frost, is alive. Austrian Pine and Veronica 
Traversi are much cut up. — E. VV. Rose, 
Warblinyton Hall , Hants. 


HARDY FERNS. 

No rock garden is complete without hardy 
Ferns. The old method of our grandfathers 
was to grow hardy Ferns almost exclusively in 
shady corners and out-of-the-way places often 
difficult of access or associated with surround¬ 
ings that were anything but pleasant. Though 
it cannot be denied that many Ferns may 
flourish to perfection in such secluded spots, it 
must be remembered that in Nature we do not 
always find them confined to the shady nooks 
of sheltered woods or forests, but that often 
they occur in quantities among the rocks and 
boulders of our open moors where they would 
be fully exposed to the sun. Frequently, too, 
we may see certain kinds springing from the 
chinks and fissures of otherwise bare rocks, or 
covering old walls, exposed ruins and similar 
places. We are quite justified, therefore, in 
employing Ferns also in that part of the rock 
garden which is devoted chie0y to alpine 
plants if w f e take care to choose »uch varieties 
as would not be in any way detrimental to the 
growth of mountain flowers. Here we may 
group them as we would find them in Nature— 
scattered in irregular masses, when their 
delicate fronds would form an exquisite setting 
to the floral gems, and at the same time Btand 
out in striking relief to the rocks. When the 
flowering plants employed are of a deciduous 
kind, we may enliven the rocks by evergreen 
Ferns which would look bright and cheerful 
even during the winter months ; and when ever¬ 
green alpines are used, we may ensure addi¬ 
tional grace and natural beauty during the 
summer months by the introduction ot the 
most elegant kinds of deciduous Ferns. I 
would not advocate the planting of Ferns all 
over the rocky garden, but only here and there, 
keeping particularly handsome kinds well to 
the front, either in small groups or as isolated 
specimens, and introducing larger masses into 
the shady recesses which now and then should 
occur in every well-constructed rock garden. 
If such recesses are narrow, care must be taken 
not to block them completely by Ferns or other 
plants. It has been previously pointed out 
that a recess is emphasised by boldly projecting 


Flowers of the Yulan (Majfnolia conspicua) in a vase. 


been used up long before, so he had, perforce, to 
invent another, which was also duly published. 
Meanwhile, sensible people go on calling them 
Halesias.—B. 

Forsythia intermedia. —This Forsythia 
is not much known, though it is now some six 
or seven years since it was distributed. It was, 
I believe, raised by that eminent hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, and was announced as a 
hybrid between the rambling F. suspensa and 
the more compact F. viridissima. In general 
appearance it is about midway between the 
two, but whether it is as good a garden plant as 
either of them is at least an open question. 
Still, it is a bright and cheerful object at this 
season, and an award of merit has been before 
now bestowed on less deserving subjects. The 
taste for good flowering trees and shrubs is 
certainly on the increase, and this being the 
case, we shall doubtless have more hybrids 
raised. Innumerable hybrids have been raised 
of such things as Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Pieonies, Weigelas, Philadelphia, Spiraeas, 
Thorns, and Lilacs, while some really good and 
popular plants obtained in this way are Berberis 
stenophylla, whose parents are supposed to be B. 
Darwini, and B. empetrifolia ; Magnolia Sou lan- 


The Snowdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera). 
— One of the most beautiful of flowering trees at 
this season is Halesia tetraptera. Int roduced as 
long ago as 175(3, it is still by no means so 
extensively grown as its beauty warrants. It is 
p< rfectly hardy, and,/gi^en a rich, opeli soil, and 
abundant moisture,makes£vVy ; qpfr iLhUrming 
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rooks, whioh would have the effect of making 
euoh recess appear deeper than it really is, in¬ 
creasing thereby the wild and natural character 
of the scene. In recesses of this kind Ferns 
may be used with excellent results, but the 
arrangement requires care and forethought. 
Tall kinds should never be is the centre where 
they would obstruct the view, but should be 
kept at the sides of the rocky recess, where their 
fringe of elegant greenery would stand out 
prominently, not hiding, but greatly enhancing 
the natural charm of that shady nook. A 
particularly natural effect is produced by Ferns 
clothing the interior of a cave, or springing 
from a mossy carpet near running or falling 
water, where their fronds would be moistened 
by the spray, no matter whether it be from a 
roaring cascade or only from a dripping water¬ 
fall. The Ferns occurring among a mall a! pines 
should, of oourse, be of the smallest kinds, but on 
nearly level ground, on the margins of ponds or 
running streams, the largest ana most vigorous- 
growing kinds, such as the Osmund as and 
others, may be used with great advantage. In 
large rock gardens the Ferns will be found 
excellent for giving greater variety to the scene. 


among the stones while the work of erection 
is in progress; they could, as a rule, not 
be introduced so easily after the completion 
of the work. Thus the hack of a cave 
or the rocky sides of a recess might be 
furnished most naturally by now and 
then using clumps of Ferns instead of stones 
when building the rocks, taking care, of 
course, that the roots are surrounded by the 
proper kind of soil and that rain-water can 
penetrate to the roots with ease, even though 
the crowns of the Ferns may be partly covered 
by stones. If Hart’s-tongue or other ever¬ 
green kinds are used for such a Fern wall, there 
is no need to be very particular as to the 
arrangement of stones, provided the structure 
is substantial and adapted to the growth of 
Ferns, which would soon hide the “ rock wall ” 
completely by their evergreen foliage, and thus 
form an excellent background either for alpine 
flowers or Ferns of more delicate texture to be 
arranged in front. The smallest kinds of Ferns 
for sunny positions should be planted in most 
cases after completion of the stonework. Where 
the rocks have been built so as to resemble 
large natural blocks, there must inevitably 


should have something in the middle—say, a 
stand for Ferns in pots ; or, better still, a piece 
of rockwork half of the length of the house. If 
you do this, you will find the effect of the 
interior arrangements more pleasing. I suppose 
you intend to have a ridge of soil around the 
house in which to plant Ferns ? If so, this plan 
will do well for the strong-growing varieties. 
Before you begin to stock the house with plants 
ou should decide whether it is to he a warm 
ouse or a cool one. By a cool one, I mean one 
that is only heated sufficiently to keep out frost. 
If you care for stove plants, there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy them, as in such a 
sheltered structure a very little fire-heat would 
be required to maintain a suitable temperature, 
and the same arrangements will suit them as 
required for those that do not want so much 
warmth. In no case mix up together stove and 
greenhouse Ferns in the same house. Some 
people would be content with covering the walls 
with the common Maiden-hair Fern ; but there 
is a great sameness in such an arrangement, 
seeing that such suitable Ferns as Pteris 
scaberula, the Elk’s-horn Fern (Platycerium 
alcicorne), Phlebodium aureum, P. pporodo- 



Oroup of hardy Ferns in the rock garden. 


Not only may they be used amoDg alpines, or 
among the plants near the waterside, but we 
may also set apart oert&in portions of the rock 
garden to be almost exclusively devoted to 
hardy Ferns, as shown in the accompanying 
engraving, while in another part they might 
form a pleasing and natural connecting-link 
between the roek garden proper and an adjoining 
wild garden or shady wood. 

Planting.— If the Ferns which are to be 
planted have been kept in pots they may, of 
course, be planted at any time. But when rock 
gardens are constructed on large estates con¬ 
taining woods and other places abounding with 
wild Ferns, it may often be an advantage to 
plant masses of these among the rocks furthest 
away from the eye, forming a natural and 
appropriate background to the choicer kinds 
that were obtained in pots and arranged more 
to the front. Wild Ferns should be planted 
during the state of rest or just when they begin 
to unfold their fronds. If the young fronds are 
too far advanced in growth they are sure to 
flag, and the effect would be lost at least for a 
season. The common Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(8colopendrium vulgareh the various kinds of 
Athyrium, Lastrea, Pciystichum, kp.. f in a 
state of rest, are exlgjllcp^ Ic r otm< i.'g in 


occur a large number of crevices where the dif¬ 
ferent stones meet which compose the block. 
Some of these joints or crevices may be unde¬ 
sirable and should be filled with a kind of 
mortar consisting of clay mixed with Moss. 
Others may be suitable for Androsaces and other 
alpines requiring to be planted sideways, but a 
very large number of them would make an ex¬ 
cellent home for some of the smallest kinds of 
hardy Ferns. The smaller the crowns of Ferns 
chosen for such a position, the better will be 
their chance of success. They should be planted 
firmly, ramming the soil with a small stick, and 
adding a little Moss for the surface. 


237.— Killarney Fern (Florence).— Pot 
your Killarney Fern in plenty of peat. Place 
it in a case with a glass lid, and stand it on 
gravel, not Moss. Light is very bad for it; 
if it is in a light house the glass should be shaded. 
It is a good plan to keep the case underneath 
the stage of either a stove house or a cool con¬ 
servatory. I have seen it do well in either.— 
Irish Gardener. 

277.— Plants for fernery.— If there is a 
clear width of 8 feet in the house, I think you 


carpum, and several others are equally as well 
suited for your purpose. —J. C. C. 

- Having a very pretty fernery, which I 

erected four years ago after studying several 
belonging to other folks, I could not recommend 
our querist to use cork for his wall covering, 
t harbours woodlice and other insects injurious 
to the young fronds, looks dirty very soon, and 
rota more or less quickly. My own walls are 
covered with Derbyshire Tufa, joined -with as 
small a quantity of cement as practicable. If 
this be too expensive, small selected brick burr 
from the kiln can be put together with taste in 
a rustic manner, and is liked by the creeping 
rhizomes of the Ferns. I have seen several 
ferneries made in this way in which Maiden¬ 
hairs prospered. In making the rockwork the 
advice given by Messrs. Birkenhead is not to be 
lost sight of—viz., the greatest amount of light 
possible without direct sunrays. Only Todeas, 
as far as I am aware, like dimness. A dripping- 
well arrangement, where the space is too small 
to admit of a pond, is advantageous. If your 
correspondent lives in the North of London I 
shall be happy to show him my little place, 
about 17 feet square, with over one hundred 
Ferns growing well in: itj if furnished with 
your introduction,—H, H. 

LOKNbLL Urn v fcKbl I T 
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THE THRIFTS (ARMERIA). 

Those who love native dowers and visit the sea- 
coast much, know the Native Sea-Pink or Thrift 
(Armeria vulgaris), the tufted deep green-leaved 
plant that delights in the sandy wastes that the 
sea sometimes even covers. Travellers in Scot¬ 
land find it at the top of the mountains, its soft 
rosy-lilac flowers giving a touch of colour to the 
Moss-covered rocks, aud sometimes one sees a 
white or a very deep rose variety. The common 
Thrift is a very pretty plant for edging, its 
dense tuft of leafage, from which springs a 
wealth of flowers, being fortunately very 
dilferent from many of the edgings one sees in 
gardens. Fancy tiles, brick ends, and such-like 
are not pretty. They are an eyesore and inex¬ 
cusable when so many tufted plants will adorn 
such positions, even in gardens placed near large 
towns. The Thrift is readily propagated by 
dividing the masses once in three years, as old 
plants do not give the same rich reward in 
flowers as young ones. 

The kind illustrated is A. cnespitosa, which 
comes from Southern Europe, where it is found 
at a high elevation. Its rosy coloured flowers 
appear through June to early autumn, and the 
plant is quite tufted in growth. It is a good 
rock-garden plant, delighting in a dry, rather 
sandy soil, rather poor than otherwise, and is 
raised by seed. The Great Thrift (A. cepha- 
lotes) is a useful hardy plant, taller than the 
other kinds, and requiring a well-drained, light 
soil, as on heavy ground it gets killed in winter, 
not through frost so much as damp. 

There are several other names for 
it. It is raised from seed, and does 
not divide so readily as our com¬ 
mon Thrift, and varies from seed ; 
but, fortunately, poor kinds 
are rare, all the seedlings being 
worth growing. These are the 
chief Thrifts, though A. setacea 
aud A. juncea are pleasing alpine 
kinds with fine flowers. 


FRUIT. 

MANAGEMENT OF ESPALIER 
FRUIT-TREES. 

The espalier system of training Apple and Pear- 
trees, although by no means new, is not so 
popular as it deserves to be. In small gardens 
this system is simply imperative, as almost every 
inch of ground beyond the trees can be cropped 
with vegetables or other subjects without being 
unduly shaded, as in the case of bush or pyra¬ 
mid trees. The border between the wires and 
the walks may be utilised for Strawberry-plants, 
either for producing fruit or supplying runners 
for planting on permanent quarters, while the 
trees themselves, exposed to every ray of sun¬ 
shine and a maximum of light, are not only 
enabled to mature wood, foliage, and buds, but 
also to produce fruit which for size, colour, 
and flavour is unsurpassed. The preparation 
of the border previous to planting espaliers is 
of primary importance. If the soil is poor by 
reason of having been continuously cropped 
with vegetables, herbaceous plants, or other 
subjects, it must be enriched by a liberal addi¬ 
tion of well-decomposed farmyard manure, horn 
shavings, or bone-dust. Home-made charcoal 
or wood-ashes proves a useful addition, and 
where the soil is at all retentive, a free admix¬ 
ture of old mortar rubbish will assist in keep¬ 
ing the border porous and in encouraging the 
formation of fibrous roots. 


The alpine Wallflower.— 

This delightful little plant has more 
than one name. In many books it 
is called Erysimum, but whatever 
its name, it is a bright, compact 
plant for the rockery or to grow in 
pots. It is a very old introduction, 
having been introduced in 1819. 

We do not care about growing 
things that live quite well in the 
open under such treatment as this, 
but the alpine Wallflower is really 
worth getting in good masses in 
pans or large pots, its compact, 
dwarf habit and large bright sul¬ 
phur-coloured flowers being very pleasing. The 
buds are of a dull crimson shade, and contrast 
is obtained, too, with the deep-green narrow 
leaves. It is worth planting in bold groups on 
the rockery in light soil, and may be easily 
struck from cuttings. 

276.— Plants for under greenhouse 
Stage.—It would take a long while and 
require much care and patience to raise a stock 
of plants from seed to cover your brick edging. 
Tradescantia zebrina is the thing you want, as 
it grows and spreads quickly. It is not a 
difficult plant to obtain or to increase, as cut¬ 
tings put in now in a close frame root quickly, 
and at any time when the growth is getting 
unruly you can cut it back to any desired point 
without harm. Herniaria glabra, an evergreen 
plant used for carpet bedding, makes a very 
neat and permanent edging.—J. C. C. 

- Few things will do so well as the 

Selaginella for this purpose, and the following 
kinds will be found most useful : Kraussiana 
and Kraussiana aurea. The former is of a fine 
green, and a vigorous grower, while the latter 
is of a lovely golden colour, though not quite so 
strong growing as the former. “Ossian” will 
do well to grow a quantity of each, and they 
should, if properly treated, soon form quite a 
carpet of growth under the greenhouse staging. 
Any time between the present month and June 
planting may be done. If a few plants be pur¬ 
chased they may be pulled to pieces, and small 
portions inserted in a compost made up of loam, 
peat, and sand, in equal proportions. If the 
compost is kept moists the small pieces will root 
quickly and uooi^ matfe strong B.C. 




Our Rradrrh* Illustrations : A Thrift (Armeria c»spitosa). 
Engraved for Gardenino Illustrated from a photograph sent 
by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


Planting in old impoverished borders only 
leads to disappointment; the wood formed 
under such conditions lacks vitality and sub¬ 
stance, and is totally incapable of producing 
fruit worthy of the name. The next point to 
be considered is fixing the wires to which the 
trees are to be trained. My principal corner 
posts consist of well-seasoned deal (angle iron 
is better, being neater and more durable). 
Between these, at suitable intervals, are fixed 
slender iron uprights, furnished with holes 
through which the wires pass. The height of 
the espalier is 5 feet, that of the lowest wire 
being 9 inches from the ground, thus allowing 
six rows of wire in all. Twelve feet apart is a 
suitable distance for Pears worked on the Quince, 
and Apples on the Paradise. If, however, a 
little more room can be spared, so much the 
better. The next matter is the 
Selection of the trees.— The plan of 
purchasing job lots at auction sales, or special 
offers made under the pretence of wanting 
the ground for other purposes, cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Purchase healthy, 
evenly-balanced trees from some respect¬ 
able nurseryman whose aim it is that every 
tree which leaves his premises should be 
on the right stock and true to name. After 
planting I always mulch the first winter to pro¬ 
tect the recently-disturbed roots from probable 
severe frost, but I am opposed to the excessive 
mulchings as practised by many. I always 
adopt the give-and-take principle, mulching if 
the summer is hot and drv, and removing it 
again in the autumn after the fruit is gathered. 
In regard to summer pruning and piuehing, if 


the growth made the first season is only mode¬ 
rate in quantity and stoutness, I prefer letting 
it go unstopped until the winter pruning. This 
treatment enables the tree the better to estab¬ 
lish itself, and summer pinching can be prac¬ 
tised the second season. Where, however, the 
first year’s growth is free and rapid, I pinch the 
intermediate growth to about five eyes from the 
base, reducing them finally to two eyes at the 
winter pruning. I may here remark that it is 
better to defer the summer shortening until the 
beginning of July, as if performed earlier, the 
eyes from the base are liable to start into growth, 
and thus render fruit buds upon next year’s 
spurs impossible. The question of root-pruning 
must be decided by the individual condition of 
the trees. If they form plenty of fruitful spurs 
and fruit freely, then let well alone, but if growth 
is elongated, soft, and unproductive, then lift in 
November before the warmth has entirely 
departed from the border, and relay the fibrous 
roots, using mortar rubble freely and ramming 
firmly, previously shortening any gross, strag¬ 
gling roots. This treatment will generally pro¬ 
duce fruitfulness. Difficulty is often experi¬ 
enced in protecting the blooms of espaliers from 
the evil effects of cutting winds and frosts, as 
nets cannot conveniently bo fixed. Much may 
be done, however, by fixing Spruce or Yew 
branches between the wires until the fruit is set. 
Of 

Dessert A pples, the following are suitable 
for this method of training: Gladstone, the 
earliest of all Apples, handsome conical shape, 
brilliant colour and average flavour ; Beauty of 
Bath, an August and September Apple, possess¬ 
ing every good quality ; Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Fearn’s 
Pippin (a miniature Blenheim and a prodigious 
bearer), Cellini, King of the Pippins, and Cox’s 
Pomona. Of 

Cooking varieties, Lord Grosvenor, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Ecklinville, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Stirling Castle, and Cobbet’s Fall, a Suffolk 
Apple of the first size and quality, are suitable. 

Amongst Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Sou¬ 
venir du Congrcs, Beurro de Capiaumont, 
Flemish Beauty, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne 
du Comice, and Beurre Giffard succeed well as 
espaliers. J. 


LATE PLUMS. 

The great value of late Plums for either cook¬ 
ing or dessert is not sufficiently recognised. In 
the great majority of gardens the supply ex¬ 
ceeds the demand for a short period, but if 
Borne of the late varieties were planted in 
different positions and aspects there ought to 
be no difficulty in obtaining a daily supply for 
the kitchen and dessert from the end of July 
to the end of October, or even later, as I have 
frequently exhibited that grand Plum Coe’s 
Golden Drop in collections of fruit at the 
November Chrysanthemum shows. It is ques¬ 
tionable if a better late Plum will ever exist 
than Coe’s Golden Drop, as it is a fine cooking 
variety, and for dessert it has no eaual in its 
season. To have it of really good flavour the 
fruit should be allowed to hang as long 
as possible on the trees. If it shrivels a 
little while hanging, the quality will be 
considerably improved, being really delicious. 
In the warmer portions of the country the tree 
forms a very fruitful bush, rarely failing to bear 
more or less freely, and the fruit from these 
bush-trees makes a good succession to the same 
variety grown on walls. Another advantage 
derived from bushes is that the trees can easily 
be enveloped in nets, aud all fruits that fall are 
caught in the same, and thus escape any injury 
or blemish. If several degrees of frost occur, 
the fruit appears to be undamaged ; at the 
same time it is not advisable to leave it so long 
on the trees. If picked carefully on cold 
weather Betting in and placed on the shelves 
in the fruit room, Coe's Golden Drop will keep 
sound for at least three weeks. Each fruit 
should have a clear space around it, and it 
may be necessary to move them occasionally, 
as damp will sometimes set in. If exhibition 
Plums are required, those from wall or cordon 
trees will be most suitable for the purpose. 

Coe’s Late Red is seldom met with. This 
may, perhaps, arise from its not answering in 
some gardens where other varieties grow well. 
My experience is that it is very capricious, but 
where it succeeds it lb Ian acquisition, as it crops 
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freely, ia excellent for cooking, sometimes good 
enough for dessert, and one of the latest Plums 
in cultivation, as on warm soil it is in uso 
during the latter part of October. 

Archduke promises to be a grand late Plum, 
as it combines a beautiful appearance, large 
sire, and very fair quality. This variety ripens 
with me about the same time as Pond’s Seed¬ 
ling, but will hang on the trees for some weeks 
after that variety is over. No doubt this Plum 
will find favour with market growers, as the 
tree seems to succeed on most soils, and 
possesses a good vigorous habit, making fine 
bush or wall trees, and being remarkably pro¬ 
lific. 

Grand Duke is an excellent companion to 
Archduke, the same remarks applying to both 
varieties, except that Grand Duke is seldom 
sweet enough for dessert. 

Late Rivers is a delicious dessert variety, 
but requires a wall to do it justice, then the 
fruit ia of great merit. 

Autumn Compote is remarkably handsome 
and first-class for cooking. The tree is a mode¬ 
rate bearer, succeeding well on almost all forms 
of trees, but especially fine as a cordon. 

Belle de September is another splendid late 
cooking variety, both 
wall and bush trees 
cropping freely. 

There are a number 
of other late Plums, 
but they have not 
proved to be of any 
special value with me, 
some of them being 
scarcely worth their 
room. The above list 
of varieties if well 
grown will meet the 
requirements of a large 
establishment. 

W. G. 


attributed to bad roots or insufficient warmth, 
and though many methods have been adopted to 
assist in setting, it will be found that Vines 
with a deficiency of roots requiro more 
attention before the tops can be got into 
what may be termed the best condi¬ 
tion. It may be said theie are several varie¬ 
ties of this Grape, but I do not think so, as 
those which have received distinct names are 
so much alike that anyone who prefers the 
Muscat will do well to keep to the one named. 
To do this fruit justice, there must be no 
crowding, allowing ample space for the foliage 
to develop, as it is impossible to get good 
bunches and well-coloured berries with crowded 
leaves and wood. A good breadth of foliage is 
needed to get the berries into the best condi¬ 
tion and obtain the rich amber colour so much 
admired. A warm dry air is needed to finish 
the bunches, cold or much moisture soon affect¬ 
ing the crop, which should be well finished 
beiore autumn is far advanced. There is no 
gain by retarding when the buds are moving 
freely, as liberal treatment will furnish better 
crops, and by getting good bunches they hang 
well, retaining their rich, luscious flavour. 

\V. S. 


GRAPE MUSCAT 
OF ALEXANDRIA. 

No other Grape equals 
this in flavour if well 
grown. The berries 
are of large size and 
keep well, hanging for 
months after being 
ripe. It certainly is 
the king of the Muscat 
section when one takes 
into account its hand¬ 
some bunches and beau¬ 
tiful amber - coloured 
berries. It is not the 
best variety an ama¬ 
teur could grow, as it 
requires heat and good 
management ; but, on 
the other hand, I have 
seen some grand exam¬ 
ples of good culture by 
amateurs in small 
mixed houses, so that tnyone interested in Grape 
culture and can devote time to the work may 
grow this variety with every prospect of getting 
good results. The best Muscats I have ever teen 
were growing in a small house, and the roots 
had gone down to a sewage tank, thus liberally 
helping themselves to food and moisture. As 
shown in the illustration, few Grapes have better 
shaped berries, and as the variety fruits so freely 
it is often overcropped, with the result there is 
shanking or decay of the stalk near the fruit, 
and the roots get into a bad state, being unable 
to support the tops. I have noted that good 
crops are grown at times in mixed houses, but 
to get the best results it is well to grow the 
Muscat in a house alone ; and my experience 
teaches me that deep borders and overcropping 
in a young state are the greatest evils. The 
Vines do not like heavy clay soils or deep 
planting. 

At the present time I have young rods 
in a 2-foot border that have only been planted 
five years, and are as thick at the base as a man's 
wrist, W’hereas Vines in heavy soil and with 
double the depth of border are not half the size, 
though ten years old, thus showing the value of 
suitable soil. The above variety is one of the 
freest, kinds, Hhowing a quantity of bunches, 
L ut erratic when fcettingr "This defect rhust b j 
D igitized by * 


Our Rkadrrs’ Illustrations : A house of Muscat of Alexandria Grape. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. W. T. Wyton, gardener to Mr. Chas. H. Bird, Crookhey Hall, Garstang, Lancs. 


side of a wall a week or two before it is wanted. 
When the stock or tree that is to be grafted is 
just starting, it is saw’n off at the required 
height. The wood and the bark are made 
smooth with a knife to get rid of any bits of 
sawdust that might get in between the scion 
and the stock. Then take the scion and cut 
away one side in a slanting direction about 
2 inches long. An ordinary grafting or pruning- 
knife is then taken in the right hand, the blade- 
length being pushed through the bark to the 
wood. The bark is easily lifted on each side 
with the knife. The scion is then pushed tight 
into the bottom of the insertion that has been 
made by the knife, the whole being bound 
tightly round with soft clay or grafting-wax to 
exolude air. The required number of scions 
can be put in round the stocks in the same 
manner. I have followed the above method for 
many years and it has never failed.—T. 
Richardson, 

Peats In Strawberry-bed.— Can you 

give me some account of the enclosed ? It 
infests my garden, chiefly the Strawberry-beds. 
It seems to be a species of wireworm, but I think 
not the common kind. I believe it came first in 
Moss litter—at all events, it was found in that 
litter before using. I 
have, consequently 
discarded its use. Can 
you suggest remedy ? 
Gas-lime is not easily 
procurable now. — 
G. H. Steel. 

* # # In reply to the 
enclosed from “ G. H. 
Steel,” the creatures 
you enclose are not 
wire-worms, but one 
of the myriapods or 
snake millipedes(Julus 
guttatus). They are 
very destructive to 
many plants by feeding 
on their roots near the 
surface of the ground, 
and are very partial to 
Strawberries. A strong 
solution of salt or ni¬ 
trate of soda will kill 
them if it can be made 
to reach them. Slices 
of Mangolds, Turnips, 
bones, or Cotton-cake 
laid about, or buried 
just below the surface, 
are very useful bait*. 
Most insecticides do 
not appear to have 
any effect on them. I 
should hardly have 
thought that they 
would have been in¬ 
troduced in Moss- 
litter.—G. S. 8. 


p ^~ ~T hj^ defe^rjiust 1 


Killing Vines with petroleum.— Not¬ 
withstanding the many and repeated warnings 
that have appeared in Gardening about the 
danger of using petroleum as a dressing for the 
rods of Vines in winter, people will persist in 
using it. Last year, about this time, and again 
this season, I was consulted about the condition 
of some Vines that had been so treated. In 
both cases I found the rods had been painted in 
the winter with petroleum, mixed with soot, and 
clay, and other ingredients. In consequence, all 
the eyes on tho rods were so nearly killed that 
the growth withered away after it had developed 
a few inches. The result is that the crop 
this year is spoilt and the Vines considerably 
weakened, ami I am not sure that they will not 
die altogether. I cannot understand why 
amateurs want to use such a powerful remedy. 

-J. C. C. 

Simple method of grafting.— I have 
been a reader of Gardening from the 
commencement, and have read of several 
methods of grafting, but never of the one I 
practise myself. As the time for this operation 
is at hand, I thought probably it might be 
useful to some amateur who wi&hed to renew 
his old trees or change the variety. I choose 
the scion of well-maturtd wood of the variety I 
wi-h to put in, and lay it in soil on the north 


Growing Watercress.—I shall be glad 
to have a few hints on how to get a good bed of 
Watercress? I have a stream of spring water 
with a sandy bottom and plenty of sun. What 
depth should the water be, and how Bhould I 
proceed in the planting ? I have raised some 
nice plants indoors.— Pop. 

* # * Plants raised under glass are more diffi¬ 
cult to establish in running water because they 
are small and so soon washed away or covered 
with sand. Our advice would be to pot up 
three or four plants in small pots, and when full 
of roots place the pot just under the water on a 
firm bed of stones and build up round them 
with soil front the bottom of stream, such as sand 
and gravel, using large stones to keep the pots 
in position. If you do not use pots you could 
place boxes or anything not likely to be washed 
away. We found the most ready way to obtain 
quick growth was to plant out the seedlings 
until they got strong and then place them in 
w T ater on a kind of island made of brick, wedged 
in by stones. Another, and the best way at 
this season, is to obtain long growths from 
another place, and these will be studded with 
roots. Whatever plan be adopted, the plants 
should be made firm to prevent the water 
moving them about. Watercress may be grown 
fcuccesfcfully by fo}lQW;ing 0j4r advice. 
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THE BUSH DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS 
TRIANDRUS). 

This dainty species is a native of Portugal and 
Spain, and varies considerably in stature, form, 
and also in oolour. A very fine large-flowered 
form of the species is found wild in the wind¬ 
swept lies de Glennans, off the ooast of Brit¬ 
tany, and differs from the Spanish plant in 
the flowers being larger, and its leaves are also 
much flatter and broader than are those of the 
type. N. triandrus has long been known and 
grown, but all the forms are a little too tender 
for rough-and-tumble culture in the open-air 
border, even though they may here ana there 
exist for years in rockeries, or in warm borders 
near to greenhouse walls or other buildings. 
The illustration gives a good idea of this plant 
as well grown, and as a pot plant for a cool 
frame or greenhouse it has but few rivals. The 
late Rev. A. Rawson, of Fallbarrow, Winder- 
mere, grew this plant to great perfection in pots 
of sandy soil and peat, taking care to rest the 
bulbs thoroughly after the leaves turned yellow 
and died down. The pollen of N. triandrus is 


associated with their own foliage. In pots they 
are equally good, as they last a long time if 
shaded from bright sun and given ample 
moisture. I use a large proportion of loam and 
coarse sand, as I find this compost is of great 
assistance in producing strong flowers. Pot 
early and plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre or fine 
ashes in a cold frame or any place where the 
plants are not exposed to undue moisture in 
their early stages.—W. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PLANTING AND SOWING VEGETABLES. 
Wr have now arrived at that period of the year 
when it is important that every favourable 
opportunity should be taken advantage of to 
push forward any work that can be done before 
the extra busy season arrives. In these days 
when most places are short-handed, gardeners 
j are often at a loss to keep the necessary work 
] under without having anything extra to do in 
busy times ; therefore, whatever can be done 


nate freely, the result being very patchy crops. 
In some instances that which was sown in 
j April did not germinate till July. So far this 
i season it has been difficult to work on such 
] ground, particularly that which was dug in the 
1 autumn, as we have had the weather so frosty, 
j By reserving the borders which were to be 
occupied with early Turnips, Carrots, Radishes, 

; Lettuce, and such like things till the time of 
sowing before they were dug, I was able to 
get these seeds in without any difficulty, as the 
soil that was newly turned up was much drier 
than that which had been exposed to the frost 
and rains, so that by sowing as the digging 
proceeded it was not necessary to get on the 
ground afterwards. All the seeds sown in this 
wav have come freely and the young plants are 
looking well, thus testifying to the advantage 
of sowing so early in the season on heavy land 
which is newly dug. Some advocate planting 
autumn sown Onions early in March, but my 
experience is that on this heavy ground no 
greater mistake could be made, for should there 
be sharp frosts during that month the majority 
of thorn would be lifted out of the soil. I have 
seen seedlings of Ash and Chestnuts that 





were planted during the winter months, 
whose roots were at least 6 inches in the 
ground, lifted quite out by the March 
frosts. I prefer to plant autumn-sown 
Onions as soon in September as they are 
large enough to handle ; by so doing they 
have a firm hold of the earth before frost 
If this cannot be done, then leave 


sets in. 

the planting till the first week in April, 
by which time there will be no danger of 
the roots being disturbed through this 
cause, and the soil by that time will be 
sufficiently wanned to cause them to start 
away freely. Many advocate planting 
early Potatos on borders in February. 
This is all very well where the soil is light 
and warm, the situation sheltered, and 
where protection can be afforded, but to 
plant so early on cold heavy land would 
cause much extra labour after they were 
grown through if good crops are to be had, 
for by that time the heavy rains w’ould 
have beaten the earth down till it would 
be quite solid, necessitating the trouble 
of forking up the ground between the rows. 
If the sets are allowed to make strong 
growth in a light airv situation, the first 
week in April will be soon enough to 
plant on heavy land. Cabbages that are 
put out early in March soon turn blue, 
owing either to the parching winds or 
sharp frosts succeeding bright sunny days. 
Where such things are planted so early, 

E recaution should be taken to protect them 
y sticking some evergreen boughs along¬ 
side of the rows till the roots have taken 
fresh hold. It is much better to defer the 
planting till towards the end of that 
month of all things that have not a ball 
of earth attached. One more example. Do 
not be tempted by the genial weather so 
early in the season to prick out small 
plants on the open borders, for all danger 
of frost is not yet over, for unless ample 
protection can be afforded against this 
and the biting east winds, the plants would 
certainly be lost. Much time is wasted and 
many plants killed through being in too great a 
hurry with such work. When plants change 
the colour of their leaves and visibly grow less 
after being transferred to the open quarters it 
is a sign they are not happy ; tne time wasted 
in bringing them back again to the size they 
were when put out is considerable, and often 
those raised from seed sown in the open out¬ 
grow plants so treated. Better wait a week or 
even two than have the plants so seriously 
crippled after being put out that their con¬ 
stitutions are wrecked. Most people are anxious 
not to be behind their neighbours, but he that 
would have been first is often last through 
making a false start; so it is with those who 
are in too great a hurry to sow and plant. 


The Rush Daffodil (Narcissus triandrus). 


very potent as used for the fertilisation or 
hybridisation of other species, and by crossing 
it with the white Ajax Daffodils, the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart has obtained white-flowered 
hybrids closely resembling the wild hybrid N. 
Johnstoni, which no doubt originated from N. 
triandrus and some yellow Ajax growing near 
to it in Portugal. There are several distinct 
forms of N. triandrus in cultivation. The best 
are N. calathinus, from the islands of Brittany, 
and selected white forms from Portugal and 
Spain. N. pulchellus is also very distinct and 
beautiful, having a citron perianth and a 
whitish cup or ehalice. N. concolor, N. 
reflexus, and N. albus are other forms well 
worth cultivation in cljoioe collections. All the 
forms are rather short-lived, and the best way 
of increasing and perpetuating these plants in 
the garden is from seed, which is freely pro¬ 
duced if the flowers are cross-fertilised. 

F. W. Burbidge. 


now to lighten the work by-and-bye should be 
looked to and finished. Sowing and planting 
seem easy enough ; so they are, but as there is 
a right and a wrong way of doing them, there is 
also a right and wrong time. I will give an ex¬ 
ample or two by way of illustrating my mean¬ 
ing in sowing on heavy land. The ground may 
have been dug up for some time, and by the 
action of the weather rendered fine on the sur¬ 
face, but underneath there are rough clods that 
have not been broken. It is evident that if 
these are allowed to remain in this state, the 
roots would not be able to take hold so easily, 
for between these lumps there would be cavities 
which the roots would have to cross after push¬ 
ing through or round them before they could 
take hold on the opposite side. When such 

? [round is in a workable condition it should be 
orked over and all lumps broken, thus render¬ 
ing it fine and ready for the reception of the 
seed, so that when the time arrives for sowing, 
there will be no difficulty experienced in getting 
it in. In many places where land of this des¬ 
cription was not properly worked last season 
early in March there was much difficulty in pre¬ 
paring it for sowing, and where the seed was 
sown without due preparation it did not germi¬ 


Tom&tos in unheated greenhouse. 

—Can you give me a few hints on growing 
Tomatos in a small unheated greenhouse, stating 
if pots or boxes should be used, the best soil, and 
the advisability of using stimulants ?—M. 

%• Tomatos may either be grown in pots or 


Netted Iris (I. reticulata) in pots. 

This is a charming bulb for pots, its flow* 
being richly coloured and deliciously fragrai 
like Violets. I JikVthf (flJV.erj'fdr \:.ases a 
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boxes, but in your case we should prefer a trough 
made with one board on the bottom, unless tne 
border could form the bottom, and an 11-inch 
board to form the front, the back of the bed 
resting against the wall. The trough thus 
formed may be 15 inches or so wide, and should 
be tilled with a mixture of two parts loam, one 
part stable-manure, not too damp or rich, and 
some old mortar or plaster, or crushed charcoal, 
or a little charred material. If you have good 
plants, set them out from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart, but if you have no plants, sow three or 
four seeds the same distances apart, thinning to 
one plant when the seedlings appear. This 
latter plan is much better than setting out 
inferior plants ; they start away and grow un¬ 
checked from the first, and bear very heavy 
crops. Do not use stimulants till the first trusses 
are set and the fruit swelling ; then any kind of 
liquid-manure will be useful. 


EARLY POTATOS. 


An early dish of Potatos is always weloome, and 
few varietiei have so soon become popular as 
Sharpe's Victor (of which we give an illustration), 
this being of good flavour and early. A few 
nous as to the value of the short-top section of 
Potatos, to which the above variety belongs, 
ma* not be out of place, as by crossing a Kidney 
with a Round variety, we have obtained both 
easiness, good flavour, and little haulm. I am 
wdl aware the great majority of amateurs are 
umble to give the Potato frame culture, and I 
d< not send this note merely to recommend 
Si&rpe’s Victor on that account; but I 
nust confess it is the best frame Potato I 
hive grown, if earliness and cropping 
ire considered, and there is little fear of 
ixpense as regards culture under glass. 

A three-light frame, heated mostly with 
leaves, which cost little, will produce a 
few nice dishes for use at this season at 
a small oost, and the frames will be 
of great value when the crop is cleared 
to raise seeds or grow Cucumbers, To- 
matos, or Marrows. A few rows can 
with advantage be planted on a warm 
border, and by shelter in the way of litter 
or Bracken onecanget an early crop three 
weeks in advance of those not protected. 

It is surprising the protective power of 
a small quantity if the tops are well 
moulded up as they increase in height. 

To show how good this variety is for 
early planting, in May, 1893, one of the 
most favourable spring seasons we have 
had for many years, I lifted Victor from 
the oDen ground not protected in any way 
on May 23rd, and in most years it may 
be had tit for table early in June, planted 
on a south border. Always get tne true 
variety, as there are spurious ones in the market, 
the original stock being a roundish-oval tuber, 
somewhat flattened, and above the medium size, 
and with yellow flesh, very few eyes, very short 
haulm, and of excellent table quality. Victor 
is a seedling from the old Alma Kidney, an excel¬ 
lent Potato, but not a heavy cropper, whereas 
the newer variety crops freely and is not fastidi¬ 
ous as to soil. I do not advise it for midseason 
supplies, its value being its earliness and use at a 
time when most kinds are only just forming their 
tubers. I know a large grower of Potatos for 
market who obtains a very nigh price for the pro¬ 
duce, as he is able to send Victor to market quite 
a fortnight earlier than any other variety, and 
home-grown Potatos are always saleable if early. 
Many amateurs fight shy of new varieties on 
account of increased price at the start; but 
there is no loss—indeed, the reverse, as by 
purchasing early one obtains increased vigour, 
and there is a good supply of seed for the next 
season, beside the pleasure of lifting in advance 
of one’s neighbours. I have grown Sharpe's 
Victor for four years, and have tried all the 
newer kinds sent out for early crops ; but so far 
none equals the above. To get good crops plant 
the beat seed, not small tubers ; nor do I advise 
cutting the sets for early crops, as the seed is 
weakened. When the seed is home grown it is 
well to lift as soon as growth is finished, and 
harden by exposure to full sun. Store the tubers 
in winter in shallow boxes, placing the Bets on 
their ends eyes upward. W. S. 

287. —Shading greenhouse. - 

various washes for shadi ng w iuloTd 


requiring permanent shading, but there are many 
objections to the use of whitening, Ac., in the 
case of plants requiring all the light that can 
possibly be obtained. For this reason the 
arrangement of tiffany, white muslin, and similar 
articles on lines inside the greenhouse, immedi¬ 
ately underneath the roof, has the advantage of 
being easily drawn across as needed. If two 
lines of wire be fixed to run the whole length of 
the greenhouse, and the shading material has 
affixed to it a series of brass rings, the green¬ 
house may be shaded as desired.—D. C. B. 


ROSES. 

TEA ROSES ON A GRAVELLY SOIL. 

For six years I have grown Tea-scented Roses on 
a soil of this description, and during that time 
the plants were exposed to three severe winters 
in succession, yet I have had comparatively few 
plants die, and very little injury done to the 
branches. This experience is so favourable com¬ 
pared to that which I had gone through before 
where the soil was of a heavier character and 
badly drained, that I have much pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the hardy character of some 
of the Tea Roses when they are grown in warm 
and well-drained soils. Mv plants do not cover a 
large area of ground, but I possess a good repre¬ 
sentative collection of the most suitalde varieties 
for open-air culture, nor do they occupy a particu¬ 
larly sheltered position, and the only protection 
they get is a cone of coal-ashes heaped up the 



Potato Sharpe’s Victor. 


stem 6 inches high. This has been the means of 
saving the life of such tender ones as Catherine 
Mermet, Ma Capucine, and Mme. Kuster. Under 
this treatment the majority have passed through 
the late winter with the loss of only a few of 
the late-made growths. It is unfortunate that 
in this western county the plants grow so late 
in the autumn, that the first early frost doe* 
them more harm than a greater degree of cold 
later. With me any protection of tne branches 
is unnecessary in the case of such varieties a* 
The Bride, Perle desJardins, Princess of Wales, 
Narcisse, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Charles, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. de Watteville. 
Grace Darling, Innocente Pirola, Jean Ducher, 
Mme. Hoste, Mme. F&lcot, and Miss Ethel 
Brownlow. I am very glad to be able to dis¬ 
pense with the protection of the branches abovt 
the cone of ashes, as unless it is substantially 
done it does not do much good. The plan *J 
used to adopt was to draw the branches up into 
a bundle, with a piece of tar cord at two oi 
three different places, and then to wrap tht 
bundle of shoots up with Bracken. I am mort 
than ever convinced that to succeed with Tea 
Roses where the clay soil is not far from th« 
surface, the beds should be raised at least 
9 inches above the surrounding level. J. 


Colour of Marech&l Nlel Roses.- 

How is it that on both old and young plants oi 
this Rose there are two distinct shades oi 
colour in all the flowers they produce, som< 
being much lighter than others? I ask thn 
question because many people are disappointed 


when they find that the blooms do not possess 
that golden-yellow colour which is so much 
appreciated generally. It is pretty well 
understood that soils do influence the oolour of 
Roses. For the past three years I have also 
come to the conclusion that climate has as much 
to do with it as the soil. A good many plants 
passed through my hands in the years 1889 and 
1890. These were obtained from two places more 
than 200 miles apart. Those from a western 
county without exception produced flowers of a 
very light shade of yellow, while the others pos¬ 
sessed that depth of golden-yellow for which 
this Rose is so remarkable. We generally expect 
to have the deepest coloured flowers from the 
open air, but those of which I complain os being 
too light in colour behave no better on open 
walla than they do under glass, whether forced 
or brought on in a lower temperature. I do not 
attach any weight to the climate theory 
regarding this want of oolour, as there seems to 
me to be another source from which the faulty 
plants have been obtained, and that is that 
they were in the first place propagated from a 
shoot that had sported, and which shoot pro¬ 
duced flowers of a lighter shade of oolour. I 
have not been able to influence the colour of the 
flowers of this Rose in the slightest degree by 
any cultural method or the application of any 
kind of stimulant.—J. 


ORCHIDS. 

Brassavola. —I have had a “ Brassavola 

species” some years, grown on a raft with 
Sphagnum, in a stove with Cattleyas, but have 
failed to flower it. Will you kmdly give me 
information how to flower it?—F. Cohen. 

You have probably not made sufficient 
distinction between the growing and resting 
periods with your Brassavola, ns many of this 
genus like a decided season of rest. Keep the 
plant in a light sunny position towards autumn 
to consolidate the growth as much as possible, 
and when this is quite finished place it in a 
lower temperature somewhat suddenly, keeping 
the roots as dry as possible without unauly 
shrivelling the growth. This will probably have 
the effect desired ; but it is difficult to advise 
without knowing the species, as the various 
members of this genus differ somewhat in their 
habits and requirements. 

Ly caste H&rrlsoniaa and Den 
drobium chrysanthum. — Would you 
kindly inform me through Gardening the name 
of the accompanying Orchid, and give me some 
hints as to its treatment ? It has been flowered 
in a temperature above fiO degs. Should it be 
repotted now ? It certainly wants it, as it has 
burst out the side of the pot. Might I venture 
to transfer Dendrobium chrysanthum from a 
pot to a teak wood basket now, or should I wait 
till later in the year ?— West. 

*,* Lycaste Harrieonice is the name of your 
Orchid, and the present is a very suitable time 
for repotting it. The compost may consist of 
equal parte of peat-fibre and Sphagnum, a little 
good fibry loam, and plenty of small orocks 
being added. Use fairly large pots. The drain¬ 
age should be about half the depth of the pot, 
and a film of Moss placed over this to keep the 
earthy particles from being swilled downwards 
in watering. L. Harrison iiu succeeds best if 
kept in a temperature rather higher than that 
of the coolest house. It must have an abundant 
supply of moisture, both at the roots and 
atmospherically, or red-spider will put in an 
appearance. It also likes a little more sunlight 
than the majority of the genus, the foliage not 
being so liable to injury as that of L. Skinnerl 
and kindred species. With regard to the 
Dendrobium chrysanthum, you could not have 
choeen a more suitable time for the operation, 
as the roots now pushing from the base of the 
new growths will establish the plant at once in 
its new position. Before placing the plant in 
the basket, carefully remove all decaying roots 
and sour portions of the peat, and use the new 
compost in a rough, open condition. 

Oyprlpedlum caudatum.— I have had 
a C. caudatum some years in a stove with 
Cattleyas, but have failed to flower it. I shall 
feel much obliged if you will kindly give me 
the necessary information how to flower it? 
It has made fairly good growth:— F. C. Cohen. 

*** Th|s fine Cjypripedi|U*ji is :e*silyflo wared 
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Moist 


giving rise to several garden names, 
ground, Canada, Louisiana, Ac. 

H. l.htiflorus is a handsome species, very 
little known in gardens, although the name was 
freely used for forms of H. rigidus. It is, as a 
rule, rather later in flowering than the H. 
rigid us forms, and unfortunately in cold wet 
seasons or early winters does not produce good 
flowers. It is a much taller and stronger plant 
than H. rigidus, the flowers 4 inches to 5 inches 
across, of a bright yellow with yellow dis«. The 
roots are somewhat similar to those of H. rigidus, 
perhaps larger, and they certainly travel 
further. It is a native of prairies and barrens, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ac. 

H. MULTIFLORU9. —This fine plant rarely 
exceeds 3 feet to 5 feet in height, producing 
numerous large fine rich yellow flowers, remain¬ 
ing a considerable time in good form. The var. 
maximus has larger flowers with more pointed 
rays, and the varieties plenus and Soled d’Or 
are both very desirable double-flowered forms. 
All the varieties of H. multiflorus should find 
a place in collections however small. 

H. orgyalis, though a small-flowered plant, 
is yet one of the best of the genus for the pictur¬ 
esque garden in southern counties. It is 
one of the late-flowering species, and is cften 
damaged by early frosts. 
It grows from 6 feet to 
10 feet high, producing 
numerous bunches of deep 
golden yellow flowers. It 
should be grown in shel¬ 
tered spots, otherwise it 
requires a great deal of 
staking. It is a native of 
dry plains of Nebraski, 
Texas, Ac. 

0 pi H. rigidus. —This dis 

tinct, though variable spe¬ 
cies is perhaps the best 
known of all the perennial 
Sunflowers. It is still 
found labelled Harp&lium 
rigidum in some gardens, 
and is often confounded 
with H. missuricus and 
H. atrorubens, the latter of 
which, so far as I know, is 
not now in cultivation. The 
^ - flowers, bright yellow and 

very showy, are produced 
* very freely. It is a native 

of the plains and prairies 
of Georgia, Texas, Ac. 
The varieties of this spe- 

I cies, most of which have 
undoubtedly originated in 
gardens, are superior to 
the type as garden plants. 
/T. H. grandiflorus, semi- 

plenus, elegans, and aesti- 
vu 8 are all worth a place in 
the flower border. All 
should, however,be grouped 
by themselves, as they 
form underground tubers, which spread a con¬ 
siderable distance from the parent plant in the 
course of a year. Some of these varieties have 
been tried at Kew and elsewhere grouped singly 
in beds, Ac., and are always much admired in 
the autumn months when the members of this 
genus are so much in evidence. D. 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 

The Sunflowers, like the Michaelmas Daisies, 
can ill be spared from the autumn garden, 
where, when most other hardy perennials are 
beginning to show the sere and yellow leaf, they 
are generally at their best and in their greatest 
nuihbers. Although the flowers are somewhat 
restricted in their range of colouring, the plants 
vary considerably in their season of blooming, 
in habit, and also in the positions in which the 
most may be made of them. From their robust 


when the plants are healthy and well established. 
It is, however, singularly impatient of any 
closeness in the compost, therefore exceptionally 
good drainage must be provided, and plenty of 
hard substances, as charcoal, limestone, or crocks 
must be mixed with the compost which may 
consist chiefly of peat and Sphagnum. If your 
plant is not in good order at the root, turn it 
out of the pot at once, thoroughly wash all 
roots with tepid-water, and cut away any 
decayed roots. Having the pots ready drained, 
spread out the healthy roots as equally as 
possible, filling in with the compost, finishing a 
little below the level of the rim. Encourage the 
plant to grow as freely as possible through the 
summer by giving it a warm, shady position, 
and nice, moist atmosphere. Soon after the 
growths are completed the flower scapes will 
appear in the centre if the plant is sufficiently 
strong. It requires an abundant supply of 
moisture at the roots, and during hot weather 
may be lightly dewed overhead with water from 
the syringe daily at closing time. Once get 
your plant into a healthy thriving condition py 
these means and you will have no trouble in 
flowering it; but stunted, half-starved plants 
never blossom satisfactorily. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

This is one of the fine old plants that have not 
received much attention, and it was a pleasing 
surprise to see it shown so well (inacut state) by 
Mr. Fitt, gardener to Earl Cowper, Panshanger, 
Herts, at the recent meeting of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. Could it be more often seen, 
no doubt it would soon find much favour, for it 
is one of the finest of our stove or temperate- 
house climbers, producing its large pure white 
trusses of flowers very freely with proper treat¬ 
ment. B. grandiflora was first imported from 
Sylhet, between seventy and eighty years ago, 
but during recent years it has been rarely seen 
in cultivation, although in every respect far 
superior to many novelties of later introduction. 
It is a climbing plant, grows very quickly, and 
should be planted out in a border, and trained 
on the roof, providing sufficient space is at com¬ 
mand to accommodate it, for when so grown it 
succeeds much better than when trained against 
the wall, or any other position where it does not 
receive sufficient light and sun. When planted 
out it should be placed in good material, con¬ 
sisting of fibrous loam, with the addition of a 
little peat, and during the summer, and when 
growing strongly, give plenty of water ; but 
much less is needed when the plant is compara¬ 
tively at rest. The foliage is large, of a bright 
green colour, downy on the under surface, and 
requires to be kept well syringed and free from 
insects—mealy-bug being one of the worst 
enemies if once it becomes established. The 
flowers are large, trumpet-shaped, pure white, 
and borne in trusses in profusion. J. J. 


Flower of HelianthUB rigidus. 


H. lastiflorus, H. orgyalis, H. hevigatus, and H. 
divaricatus would make handsome groups in 
open shrubberies, and others might with advan¬ 
tage be relegated to the wood, where, in open, 
exposed positions, they would form interesting 
groups. They increase so rapidly as a whole 
that it will be needless to say anything about 
propagation, which may be done in autumn or 
spring with good results. Other species not 
mentioned, but which may be of interest to 
many, are H. angustifolius, mollis, and occi¬ 
dentals, the two last being early-flowering 
species rare in gardens. 

H. decapetalus is one of the most charming 
species in the whole genus as a background to 
mixed borders, or as a feature in open shrub¬ 
beries. It forms large, bushy, well-balanced 
plants 4 feet to 6 feet in height, with strong, 
much-branched stems, rough on the upper half, 
and usually quite smooth on the lower. The 
flowers 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, of a rioh 
sulphur-yellow, are produced in great abundance, 
and very showy. It is found plentifully on 
banks of streams in Canada, Georgia, Ac. 

H. giganteus is a very tall, elegant plant. 
The stems often exceed 10 feet to 12 feet high, 
the leaves narrow, tapering to both ends ; the 
flowers deep yellow, 2 inches to 3 inches in 
diameter. It is one of the latest to flower, and 
has been found variable under cultivation, 


275.— Tacsonias. —There is a difference in 
the colour of the flowers of Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi and T. exoniensis. The first-named is 
the best for a small house, as the growth is not 
quite so strong. You can plant it in a border 
under the stage if you prepare it with good 
moderately heavy soil. You must, however, 
remember that the Tacsonias make a great num¬ 
ber of roots, and soon take possession of the 
soil, so that other plants set out in the same 
space have not much chance to thrive.—J. C. C. 

278. —Plants for greenhouse. —You 
had better make your shelf with strips of wood, 
these being 3 inches wide, with a space of A an 
inch left between them. For an unheated house 
Fuchsias are useful, as the roots can be placed 
on the floor in winter and protected from frost. 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias are desirable for your 
purpose, as the bulbs can be taken out of the 
soil in winter and placed in paper bags, and 
kept out of the reach of frost. The Monkey- 
flower (Mimulus) does well in a house that gets 
but little sun, and the plants are easily raised 
from seed. Balsams would also do fairly well 
in such a house ; they can be raised from seed, 
as also can Double and Single Petunias, a good 
strain of the latterifnakimr the gr£efcbquse g a y 
until the autumn.—\J. G.(Cl X} I 


Hyacinth bulb with eleven spikes. 

—I send you a photograph of Hyacinth 
Roi des Beiges. The plant was grown from an 
ordinary-sized bulb. It produced eleven dis¬ 
tinct trusses. Two were unfortunately picked 
out at an early stage of growth, leaving the nine 
seen in the photograph. Of these nine there 
were three double-headed trusses branching out 
2 inches or 3 inches down the stem. It made a 
very striking plant, and had it been untouched 
would have given a head of fourteen points. 
Mr. J. Rogers, gardener at All Saints’ Rectory, 
Dorchester, grew it.—E. Williams, Dorchester , 
Dorset. 

Hardy fruit gvo wing —The council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain offers a prize of £10 
for the beet essay on “ The Commercial Aspect of Hardy 
Fruit Growing in the United Kingdom." The essay, which 
is not to exceed 10.000 words, should be sent under seal, 
on or before August 1, to the secretary of the society, 
117, Victoria-street, Westminster, from whom details can 
be obtained. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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RUIiBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardening/ r« of charge if eorreepondmts follow the rules 
Sere laid down for their guidance. AU eommnmieations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qsnmavta, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ie sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardbning has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 

ornmunication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as eannot 
well be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title paced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whith their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardenoto 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

900.— Christmas Roses.— How often is it advisable 
to divide Christmas Rotes ? Would you kindly advise me 
on this point, also on general treatment?—J. N. 8. 

301.—Oactl for windows.- What are the six best 
Cacti or similar plants for a window, and should I purchase 
them in G-inch or 8-inch pots? I want to have specimens 
that would be likely to bloom this year. I have only a 
frame and no greenhouse.— Scalpel. 

902.—How to grow Freeslas to perfection.— 
Will some experienced gardener kindly tell me bow to 
it row theee, as I have failed the laet two years? The way 
I planted them is thus: 1 planted ten bulbs in a 6-inch 
pot in August, and then plunged them in ashes out-of- 
doors for nine weeks, and then brought them In to a green¬ 
house heated to 60 degs. The grass has grown up very 
weakly, and is now dying down without sign of flowers. I 
shall be glad of particulars concerning this beautiful 
flower. I have a few pots of Ixias and Gladioli dying off 
in the same way. Please give me the reason? The bulbs 
were sound when planted.— Welshman. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give farther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

90S.— Planting Camellias (Vena*).— We should 
not paint the inside of the Camellia tube, but a ooat of 
pitch would preserve the wood without Injuring the plants; 
«*r you might char the insides by burning a handful of 
shavings inside before the outsides are painted. Tou may 
plant the Camellias in the tubs now. The syringe is a 
great aid to cleanliness. Could you during the season of 
growth sprinkletheleaveswith afine-rosed water-pot? After 
the flower-buds are set, place outside for a few weeks in a 
shady position. 

304. — Stopping Ooloslas (Venus').—It you stop the 
Celosias they will grow bushy ; if'unstopped, they assume 
a pyramidal outline. It is often useful to have plants of 
both characters. Grow the plants near the glass in a warm 
frame for the present. If the atmosphere is genial, and 
tne pots are plunged in the bed, they will be better with¬ 
out shading. All the Celoeia or Cockscomb family do best 
in a hot-bed till some progress has been made. Afterwards 
they will do in a greenhouse, or even in a cold frame, 
an t we have in warm seasons planted them out in the 
bo.der. 

305. - Slugs.—In reply to the enclosed from “ L. 8. W.," 
there Is a slug, Testacella haliotoldea, which carries a small 
shell on its back Dear the extreme end of Its body, which 
is csrnivorous, and lives almost entirely on earthworms, 
but sometimes eats slugs. It feeds at night, burying 
itself in the earth during the day. These slugs are about 
H inches or 3 inches long when full grown, and are of a 
yellowish-brown colour, sometimes mottled with red, black, 
or white. The shell is about three-fifths of an inch in 
length, flat and oval, with a slight whorl at one end. They 
are able to elongate themselves very considerably, so as to 
be able t o enter the galleries formed by earthworms. They 
would be of service in a Fern-house if they could obtain 
their natural food; if they oould not, it is just poesihle that 
they might take to a vegetarian diet sooner than starve.— 
G. H. 8. 


806 .— F r o e o las.— Win Freeslas grown in house flower 
outside next year if turned out in a sunny bed ?—Inn 

V Mo. Freesias will not succeed in the open. 

307.—Lilies.—Which is easier to flower in a permanent 
bed in open air, Lilium longiflorum or LUlom spedosum ? 
—Ixrxz. 

V L. sveeiosum, and it delights in a peat soil. The 
Mowers are produced in late autumn, and a mass of it is 
superb. 

90S.— Planting Gladioli.— I pulled up some three 
weeks back some fine Gladioli, which bloomed in the open 
last year. They are 4 inches to 5 inches above the pots. 
Can I safely plant them out-of-doors, and when?— 
Beckbnham. 

V Vou may plant out now in good garden so<Z. 
Gladioli look charming coming from a groundwork <f 
Mignonette. 

309.—Plague of rats.—Can any reader give me a 
cure for this pest; they are destroying all my Peas and 
Beans ?— Constant Rbadbr. 

V Poison them with phosphorus paste, but be careful 
anAmals do not get at it. Perhaps some of ©**r renders 

avbfpu 


810. — Fancy tiles.— I have some blue ornamental 
border tiles in my garden whioh I wish to oovsr with some 
edging plants. Could you kindly advise me what plant to 
use, and when to plant ill—A mos. 

V Nothing wiU hide then glased tiles, as plants wiU 
net cling to them. Such edgings are meet objectionable. 

811. -Lifting Narcissi.— Rhoukl Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus (Jaftne Supreme) he taken np when the leaves die 
down, or left in bed in open air ?—Inure. 

*** Tou may either lift the bulbs or leave them in the 
sod. Lift when the leases have quits died down, and store 
the bulbs in a cool place during the summer, replanting 
ogam in early September. 

912.—Bulbs for flowering at Christmas.— Can 
yon tell me when 1 should begin to plant Tulips and Nar¬ 
cissi bnlbs, so that In a moderately warm hothouse they 
may flower at Christmas and daring January ?—C. L. 

Gef the bulbs as soon as possible in the autumn. 

Pot them up, and stand them outdoors on a layer of coal- 
ashes to prevent worms getting in the bottom of the pots. 

Cover them with Cocoa-nut-fibre, or ashes free from 
sulphur, and remove indoors as you want them to flower, 
commencing in last week in October. 

818.— Trillium grandlflorum. — Is Trillium 
grandlflorum difficult to flower in open air ? I understand 
it Will flower when received from merchant, but not after¬ 
wards, even in a shady bed.—I eknb. 

*** We find this plant fiower very well every year grow¬ 
ing m a loamy soil under large bush Azaleas. It only 
wonts to get established, and you must have patience. 

Shade and moisture are what it delights tn. 

3i4.-Trsatment of greenhouse Azaleas.—I 

Should be much obliged if yeu oould let me know what is 
the best time for repotting Asateas, and removing them 
from the greenhouse ? Also as to the best situation for 
then during the summer ?— Father Benedict. 

*** You may repot Azaleas now, and after rep 
keep them in ike warm greenhouse until established. Then 
give less heat, and <n late June place them in a shady 
part of the garden on a sod-ash bottom to prevent worms 
entering the bottom of the pots. 

816. — Water rats.— I have a small pond in my 
garden nioely fringad with water plants. The earth round 
the edge is becoming honeycombed by water rats, and they 
destroy many of the young plants, and the bulbe under¬ 
ground. What can Ido to get rid of them ?— Ibis. 

*»* We think the best way is to shoot them in the summer 
evenings with a small handy rat gun. Ws notice that 
weasels kilt them, and may be encouraged if they are tut 
found destructive to other plants. Try also a ferret. 

316.—Double “ Geraniums " not flowering 
Well.— What is the cause of my Double “ Geraniums” 
failing to coma into proper bloom ? The plants are large 
and well grown, and the foliage green and healthy. The 
flower buds, too. look promising, but never seem to open 
properly. I enclose a specimen flower stem.— Moonshine. 

*.* The plants are either starved or the variety is a bad 
one. Try the plant again, and repot it now, \f it wants 
this attention. If it continues to produce such blooms 
destroy it. 

817. -Climbers for a south-east wall.— I have 
a brick wall, about 18 feet high, which I wish to oover 
with climbers. Aspect seuth-east I should feel obliged 
if anyone would kindly tell me the moet suitable things to 
grow in such a position?—8. B. 

V Almost any climber would do well, as Emerald Gem 

Ivy, the beautiful Fortythia suspensa, now a mass of 
yellow flowers, the yellow-flowering Jasmine, Clematis \ autumn. 
Ampelapns th * ^dose-growing creeper 

918 Zonal Pelargoniums in a London 
greenhouse.— Would these plants be likely to succeed 
in a London vreen bouse that gets plenty of sun on one 
side of it ? When ie the right time to procure them, and 
how should they be managed generally speaking ?—A. 

V Ye s, the plants urill do well. Purchase them now, 
and uhen reonved repot them, if in sixty sized pots, into 
6-i.nch. Use loam and leaf-mould for soil, and water 
carefully for a time, until established. Pinch out the 
b^untU the plants art realty strong, then let them 


can suggest a remedy they diavi found 
drcumsionr.it i VjO 


ne of our root 


819.—Marechal Kiel Rose leaves falling off. 

-Please tell me why the leaves of mv Marfehal NielRose 
tree fall off suddenly from no apparent cause whatever? 
The plant has received careful attention.—No Nam*. 

*»* This is due either te a dry toil, exposure to cold 
cutting winds, such as we have recently experienced, or an 
overdose of insecticide. The last-mentioned is a fruitful 
cause of failure. It is a serious mistake to use theee 
remedies, except just as prescribed on the bottle. 

so.— Pruning Ghent Azaleas.-I should like to 
know how to prune Ghent Axaleas out-of-doors ?—B. 

Y I 7 *.?*”** *f flowers that one often sees are boms 
by bushes that are never pruned. Stilt,, shorten in any 
strangling shoots, and the sooner this is done the better 
Such treatment will result in fine compact bushes , and if 
after this they become in time too much crowded, it is 
better to remove come than to prune hard, for plants cut 
in are unsightly for some time. Besides this they trans¬ 
plant readily, so that Vis surplus specimens may be 
removed and another bed formed \f dewed. 

S2i.-Bjtune8 from lamp In frame.-wni you 
kindly tell me bow 1 can prevent fumes from a duplex 
burner paraffin oll lamp getting into a frame, 6 feet by 
4 feet, and which has a false bottom of sheet iron not 
perforated, and the lamp underneath ? Shall I be able to 
get sufficient temperature for growing Cucumbers ?— 
Anxious. 

\* You may readily prevent the fumes from the lamp 
doing any injury by getting on iron chimney and thus 
conducting thefumesout of the frame. If you could place 
a pan or vessel over the top if the lamp, the latter confined 
tn a cylinder with a few holes at tap of cylinder' you 
would then have no further trouble ; but the latter plan 
depends upon the position of lamp. We fear you will 
repairs mors warmth far Ououmbers than a lamp wOt 


922.— Runner Beans In greenhouse.— This week 
I have started Runner Beans In greenhouse, and they have 
always been a failure in my garden, whioh is oofd and 
damp. When should I plant them out? And what treat¬ 
ment should I give them ?— Hill Francks. 

*«* The Beans must be well hardened by exposure 
during the day before planting out. It will not be safe to 
plant out before the second week in June, unless some 
shelter can be given for a time. 

I**.—Zinc for Cucumber frames.— I am think¬ 
ing of making a frame by stretching sine round four 
wooden supports. Do you know of any oojeoUon ? Whether 
the vapour arising under the glass top might in any way 
be affected by the sine, and so spoil, or make the 
Ououmbers unfit for use?—H. A. F. 

%* We do not think any harm wiU arise from using 
tine in the way you propose, but toe should have thought 
boards would have been better. We have often used zinc 
soUars for placing round pet-Tinee, Tomatos, dec., to hold 
top-dressings, with useful results. 

824.—Planting Roses In London suburb.— 
Will you kindly Inform me whether the following Rases 
would be likely to flower well this summer if procured now 
in pots and planted in the border, and if they are suitable 
for this suburb (near Acton)?- vis., Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Bouquet d'Or.—G. F. D. 

*#* Gloire de Dijon and Bouquet d’Or might succeed if 
very strong , but you must wait now until October for 
Bose planting. 

826.— Sickly p&lms.— I bought a small Palm In 
January. It was kept in the house and regularly watered. 
In a month’s time it began to wither. What should have 
been done for the plant?— Him, Frances. 

V If the Palm came out of a warm, clow house when 
you received it, it would go off put as you describe from 
the dryness of the atmosphere. The best time to buy Palms 
for rooms is in summer, when the season of east winds is 
over , and ws can dispense with fires. 

826. —Flowering plants for greenhouse.—I 

am going to buy a greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, which 
will be ready early In May, and would thank someone to 
■apply me with a list of a few flowering plants that would 
make a nice show in it during the summer, and also a few 
to follow on for winter and early spring bloomiDg? I would 
like a climbing Rose. The plants selected must not be too 
expensive.—N. 

*♦* Select Zonal Pelargoniums, commonly called 
" Geraniums,’ 1 Petunias, China Asters, Tuberous 
Begonias, the hardier kinds of Ferns, Pteris cretica and 
its variety albo lineata, P. tremula, P. crietata, Adian- 
tum cuneatum, Aralia Sieboldi, Campanula isophylla for 
hanging-basket, Bow Marichal Nisi, and Chinese 
Primulas. For spring have plenty qf Daffodils, 
Hyacinths , Tulips, Ac. 

827. — Removing plants in summer.— I shall 
feel grateful for advioe in the following case. Two years 
ago I took this bouse in the country, but as it does not 
suit my family I am leaving It in June. Both laet year 
and the previous one I planted a great many Roeee, both 
bosh and climbing, and also a few standards, and a great 
number of bulbe and Carnations. Will anyone kindly tell 
me If I oan remove these plants in the middle of June 
without permanently injuring them, and if I should have 
to take any particular precautions ?—E. Goldie. 

*** You certainly cannot lift any of the plants men¬ 
tioned without death resulting. Why, the Carnations will 
be in flower. Bulbs, however, you can lift and take with 
you—in fact, they get benefit from this removal. Keep 
them in a dry place until planting out time next 


328.— Boxes for Tomatos.— What size boxes 
should 1 have lor single stem Tomatos, two in a box?— 
Ossian. 

*♦* Tomatos do not require much root space if well fed, 
and for the plants named many growers would only give 
each plant 12-inch or Ik-inch pots, so that if you have the 
box 2 \feet long, 12 inches deep, and 12 inches in width, 
you ihouUl grow good fruit ; but an inch or two more or 
lew will do no harm, as so much depends upon the way 
the plants are grown, temperatures, and other details. 

829 —Gooseberries diseased.— I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me whether the Gooseberry 
twigs encloeed are affected with red-spider, or wbat the 
insect is if not red-spider? The trees have been three 
times dusted with lime sinoe Christmas, also washed with 
lime and soot. I never saw red-spider so early in the 
year, and these treee lost year were not affected until after 
the fruit had almost ripened. Then both fruit and leaves 
turned yellow, shrivelled, and so remained without 
falling off. 1 shall be most grateful for any suggestion of 
further remedy.— Amt Robertson. 

*** We eannot find the least trace qf red-spider on the 
Shoots sent; indeed, if is almost impossible for red-spider to 
appear at this date. The shoots took very poor, and the 
trees have evidently been much weakened by severe frost. 
Give each a good mulch of manure, as this will help the 
treee, and prevent an attack of red-spider. The roots, 
being slow to surface, are soon affected by drought, and 
the manure maintains a moist surface. Your trees look 
as if in poor soil, and under these conditions will be always 
a prey to red-spider. It would be well to examine the roots 
and see if infested with a white mould, as this causes weak 
growth. To prevent this, they require more food and mois¬ 
ture, replanting them early in October in fresh soil in a 
different position. We should say the mischief 
this cause, the roots being at fault. 


hief arises from 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we eannot under¬ 
take to forward, letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. T.— The Agapanthua in tub will do well out-of-doors 
during the summer, if it is well watered. Too often things 
of this character get very dry at the root, and hence 
suffer. A little weak liquid-manure when the spikes 
commence to rise wiLl do good.— -J. Bee. —Your question 
is outside the qphere of this paper. Apply te the Editor of 
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Farm and Home at this office.- Perplexed.— The leaves 

were infested with green-fly. This pest can always be 
prevented if the foliage of the Rose is inspected occasion¬ 
ally, and if the presence of green-fly be detected a few 
slight fumigations of Tobacco-smoke are given. The only 
way is to give a moderate dose of Tobacco-smoke, then a 

slight syringing the morning after the application.- 

Amateur.— The flowers are those of the Aspidistra lurida, 

commonly known as the Parlour Palm.- Exhibitor.— 

The creature you found in your garden was not a slug, but 
the grub of the common cockchafer. They are most 
injurious insects to the roots of many plants. It is of no 

P ractical use trying to kill them with any insecticide, but 
you have any reason to think that a plant is attacked bv 
them, such as the plant withering without any apparent 
reason, you should dig round the plant, and try to tind 
them. They are not often in sufficient numbers in 
England to do much damage; but on the Continent they 

are very injurious at times to various crops.- Fish.—Vie 

know of no place where you could purchase gold fish, 
except of a man who keeps'a bird shop, as he usually sells 
gold fish also. There is sure to be such a place in York, 

we should think- W. R. Mansell— M. Labour-Marltac, 

but we do not think you will be able to get them, as there 
has been a great demand for them, which has exceeded 

the supply.- 3f. 0., Hereford.— Write to Mr. J. Douglas, 

The Gardens, Great Gearies, Ilford, EsBex.- J. 

You will find an answer to your query in the present 

issue.- Holbeaeh. —Specimen sent is Narcissus cernuus 

plenus, bulbs retailed at from 2s. 6d. each upwards. It is 
a bad grower, like the majority of the White Daffodils. 

- Inquirer,— Thanks for your note. We are pleased you 

have got the unkindly soil into good tilth. The only thing 
is to peg away until it is got quite into friable condition. 
The ashes are valueless. On no account mix them with 

the soil.- J. S.—Vie greatly dislike the use of such 

material as you mention, but if the Roses are at all in poor 
health you might by-and-bye use the mixture, though 
weaker than you suggest Do not put it upon the 

herbaceous border. - K. A'.—We would not trust 

Blgnonia radicans in the open. It is not safe always, 
though one sees it in the more southern counties flower¬ 
ing extremely well. Flant something hardier, not Passion¬ 
flower. The Rose, of oourse, is much hardier.- Green 

Spud .—The only thing to do is, of course, to water the 
plants when they require it, and allow the leading stem to 
grow on, pinching out all side shoots. When in bloom, 
give plenty of air-in fact, at all times. When the fruit is 
set, give occasional waterings with weak liquid-manure, 
and remove leaves that shade the fruits from the sun. 

-rift* vintfera.—lt would be a great mistake to 

dispense with flre-heat. now. The Vines are at a most 
critical stage. Wait at all events until flowers have set, 
and in dull, damp weather at all times a little artificial 
warmth iB required. Growing Grapes in a house with 

other plan's is by no means easy.- Deoonia.—Vie know 

of no Tomato of that name, although we have carefully 

looked through the beet catalogues.- C. L .—A very 

good book on Roses is Ell granger’s “ Book of the Rose ” 
published by Heineman, London. 

Replies next week to Hade, Surrey Ipswich , etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Leeks, Carrot, Turnip, Parsnip, pepper and 
salt. Take 1 lb. of Lentils and wash them 
thoaoughly in many waters until they are 
perfectly clean ; soak them for a night in cold 
water, then put them into a pot with the water 
in which they are soaked, and then enough to 
make 2^ quarts or 10 bteakfastcupfuls. When 
this boils add Carrot, Turnip, Parsnip, two large 
Onions, all cut up roughly, and a small pinch of 
carbonate of soda about the size of a Pea. Allow 
it to boil two hours, then strain through a 
colander, washing the Lentils all through except 
the skins; return it to the pot to warm ; season 
with pepper and salt, and serve. 


BIRDS. 

THE CHIFFCHAFF. 

Tiie Chiffchaff, or Lesser Pettichaps, is one of the 
earliest of our spring arrivals, its sprightly song 
being first heard before the end of March, and 
which is continued throughout the spring and 
summer months ; it consists, however, of but 
two or three hurried notes constantly repeated. 
On its arrival it usually resorts to woods, 
thickets, hedgerows, and gardens, where it feeds 
upon insects, caterpillars, and flies; the latter 
it will take on the wing, darting from its perch 
to effect their capture. In captivity this species 
is said to become both tame and familiar, feed¬ 
ing from the hand, perching on the finger, and 
so forth, but it is very rarely met with as a 
cage-bird. The Chiffchaff builds on or near the 
ground in a low bush or thick tuft of Grass, 
and often amongst the long and intertwining 
weeds wad mingled herbage of a bank. The 
nest is oval in shape, having a small entrance 
near the top, and is composed of coarse, dry 
Grass, coated externally with leaves, and lined 
with feathers. The eggs are six in number and 
are white, speckled at the larger end witli 
purplish-red. The plumage of the Chiffchaff is 
on the upper surface of a greyish-olive, slightly 
tinged with yellow; wing coverts pale yel¬ 
lowish-brown, margined with yellowish-grey, 
and the under parts are a pale primrose-yellow, 
while a light streak runs above and under each 
eye, from the base of the bill. S. S. G. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxiro Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 

J. N. Hughes. —Possibly Reine Marie Henrietta, but it 

’ ver - v ea8 y to name a Rose from a single bloom.- 

One ?f, the Fumitories (Corydalis pmonisflora). 

——IF. G. Qnbble. —Forsy thia suspense.- K. N.— A, 

Herniaria glibra; B, please send in flower.- M. A. F.— 

Odontogloesum crispum (Alexandras). 


FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Orange pie. —It is well to mention that sour 
and sprightly Oranges should always be chosen 
for cooking. The sweet Orange, which inclines 
to insipidity eaten raw, will be perfectly flat 
when cooked. Grate off a teaspoonful from the 
surface of the rind of a large Orange, and press 
out the whole juice and soft pulp, rejecting all 
seeds and fibrous strings. If small, two Oranges 
will be none too much. Stir a tablespoonful of 
butter to a cream with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, add the yolks of three or four eggs, well- 
beaten, and a tablespoonful of oream. Mix with 
the Orange, already lightly sweetened. A little 
grated Nutmeg may be added. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven in a single rich crust. Use 
the whites of the eggs to make a meringue as a 
finish. A delicious Lemon meringue pie is made 
in precisely the same way, substituting a large 
juicy Lemon for the Orange. 

Omelet. —To be suitable for invalids, omelets 
should be cooked with as little butter as 
possible, and be very lightly fried. Pat half an 
ounce of butter into the omelet-pan ; as soon as 
it is hot, pour in gently two eggs, well beaten, 
with a teaspoonfu! of milk, a little chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt; let them rest quiet, 
the fire being gentle, for half a minute, then, 
with a fork, stir in the middle of the pan to 
prevent the omelet catching there ; in less than 
a minute it will be nearly done. Now hold the 
pan over the fire and shake gently until the 
omelet is done; now fold it over, slide it on a 
dish, and serve immediately. 

Lentil soup.— 1 ll|. of ^e^ia, t wp Unions 


luineuiaueiy. 

-1 H^oTl^n^’ls, topj^aion 


The Sedge Warbler. —This migratory 
bird visits our island during April, and remains 
with us till the middle of October, frequenting 
the margins of rivers, and concealing itself in 
beds of Bulrushes and Osiers. Its song is some¬ 
what shrill and chattering, being a rapid suc¬ 
cession of short, sharp, hurried, and variable 
notos, confusedly delivered, yet a chorus of the 
voioes of these birds heard on a still evening is 
agreeable and pleasant. The male and female 
of this species are alike in colouring, the back 
and wingcoverts being olive-green, the lower part 
of the back yellowish-brown, the throat white, 
and the wings and tail brown. The Sedge 
Warbler builds a nest, composed of Moss, inter¬ 
mixed with coarse Grasses, and lined with fine 
Grass and hair, among aquatic plants, often sus¬ 
pending it between three or four of the closest 
adjoining Reed stems, also in Willows and low 
Birch bushes. The eggs are of a pale-brown 
colour, with darker markings. The food of thia 
species consists of aquatic insects, small slugs, 
Ac. The notes of this bird may often be beard 
during night-time as well as in the day.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ages Of hens ( Plymouth Rock). —We do not know 
of any such system. Experience wich poultry will soon 
enable you to tell the age of the Fowls. 

Preserving eggs (Suffolk). —The simplest 
way is to paint each egg with the white of an 
egg carefully separated from the yolk. This 
will form an air-tight glaze, and preserve the 
egg for eight or ten months. The efficacy of 
the plan depends on carefully painting the 
whole surface. Let them be put on a board till 
dry. Examine the place on which the egg has 
rested, and paint it again if necessary. Turkey 
and hens’ eggs thus treated have been kept good 
for months.—G. W. T. 

Hen with chest troubles {R. B ).— 

Your hen died from inflammation of the lnngs, as 
you supposed. It is seldom that adult birds 
suffer from this ailment; chickens, however, 
are very liable to take the disease, particularly 


in cold, damp weather, when whole broods are 
sometimes swept away. The ailment is gener¬ 
ally produced by exposing the birds in rough 
situations or on dung-runs, or suffering them to 
sleep in draughty or ill-ventilated bouses. 
Sudden and frequent changes of temperature, 
or violent exertions, or irritating inhalations, 
are also looked upon as exciting causes of 
pneumonia or inflammation of the substance of 
the lungs. If a cure be attempted, it should be 
taken in hand in good time. Pat the bird in a 
comfortable house and keep it warm. Apply 
counter-irritation over the region of the lung 
by wetting the skin under the feathers on the 
back with tincture of iodine. Three or four 
times a dav give two drops of spirits of camphor 
and ten drops of br&nay in a teaspoonfnl of 
warm milk. Soft, nutritious diet should be 
used, chopped raw beef being especially service¬ 
able ; beaten egg and port wine are also useful. 
If the breathing and coughing be very difficult, 
three or four spots of chlorodyne may be given 
now and again in a teaspoonful of Linseed-tea. 
As the bird progresses towards recovery caie 
must be taken to ose strength-giviDg foods, and 
the patient must not be suffered to renew the 
cold. 

Sneezing cMckens (Japhet), — The 
chickens appear to be suffering from simple 
cold, which is likely to lead to bronchitis or 
pneumonia. Are they being reared on damp 
ground, or do they spend the night in draughty 
or ill-ventilated coops? In cither cose the 
result would probably be the same. Perhaps 
the ooops are open to the ground, and the chicks 
roost on the bare soil. We are not partial to 
boarded bottoms, but at this season straw or 
wood must be placed for the chicks to pass the 
night upon. With regard to cure, we advise 
that the chicks be kept warm and fed upon soft, 
nourishing food, sprinkled with cayenne or 
ginger. In advanced cases a very small dose of 
Epsom salts will be found serviceable. The 
nostiils and eyelids should be sponged from time 
to time with warm water, into which a little La- 
barr&que’s solution of chlorinated soda has been 
placed. If practicable, the chickens’ heads 
might be held over steam made by pouring 
water upon a few Hops. In any case, great 
oare must be taken not to expose the chicks to 
cold or showery weather for some days after 
recovery. 


R.OOL) HEALTHY PLAN IS.—Geraniums: 

Jacoby, Is. 6d. ; Vesuvius, Is. 4d.; mixed for bedding. 
Is. 3d. ; 12 good, named, 2s. fid. Marguerites, white and 
yellow, Is. Heliotrope, l<ght and da’k, Is. 3<l. Puchsios, 
12 named, Is. 6d. ; in x<*l, Is. Begonias, Tuberous, Is. 6d. 
Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 6d. Musk Harrison’s Giant, 
10d. ; variegated novelty, 8d. ; commou. 6d. ; all per doz. 
Musk, common. 2s fid. 1U0; mixed. 24 Is. 3d. ; 100, 4s 
r<obelia, darn blue, fiorn cuttings, 2* 3d. 100. Creepii g 
Jenny, Golden, 12. 9d. Peunias, double, 4, Is. Artillery 
plants, 6. 9d. Ooleus, 6 beautiful varieties, is.; 24 mixed plants 
for greenhouse and windows. 12 varieties, 2a. fid. Packed. 
carp d.c aah wit h order. POLLINGS, Knoal e Birmingham. 

uy AL 1’EK B. (JHILD, F. K. H.8., The Hardy 

"" Plant Nursery, Aoock's-green, Birmingham, winner of 
many Medals for Hardy Herbaceous Plants, is offering l dozen 
of his finest exhibition kinds for 6s., carnage paid ; 2 dozen 
for IQs. 6d. 1 dozen flnett Perennial Asters for 5s. fid. ; 6 for 
3s. 1 dozen Perennial Sunflowers for 5s.; 6 for 3s. All grand 
for cutting. Plant, at once. Stropg from the open ground 


OTANsFI ELDS’ SELECT LIST of British, 

Hardy, Exotio. and Filmy Ferns, three stamp* — 
H. 8TAX8FIKLD A CO.. Nursery. Sale. 

■RHODODENDRONS, best scarlet and while 
kinds, to flower this season, three sizes, 18s., 24a, 36s. 
doz. Azaleas, many colours, to name, 18s. doz. Climbing 
Rosea 6 to 10 ft. long, M. Niel, Oloire de Dijon, Ac., ?a each. 
Strong bush Tea Rose*, in pots, Bride, Perle des Jordins, 
Ac.. 18s. doz.: smaller, 12a doz. Laurels, common 2 la3 ft., 
25s. per 100. Collections of 12 Evergreen Shrubs. 1-14 ft,, 5*.; 
larger, 7s. fid. and 10a fid. doz.—F. STREET, Heatheniue 
Nurseries, Camberley. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS to date, hardened 
plants, half price. 15 prizes. Thse. Rey, Chas. Davis, Blit k, 
International, Duke York, Tribune, Gol. Gate. Prea Smith 
J. Shrimpton, R Owen, Petri Beauty. Payne 13 vara., 4a fid. 
26 vara, 7s. fid , free.—BATEMAN, Belvedere, Horsham . 


TTARDY British Ferns.—Oamunaa, rigid-, 

■LA. montana, temula, spinulosa, colina. thelypteris, Point i- 
chum, Athyrium, Soolopendrium, Beech. Oak, Parsley, Rob- 
ertiauum, viride, Ac., lovar., 1b. fid. 24 large rocke*y root a 
2afid., na med, ca r pd. T a -*- *' - - 


CLLOIRE DE NANCY, the Best pure white 
^ and fiee blooming Clove Carnation on earth, strong 
planta 3 for la ; 6 for la ikl.; 12 for 3s., all carriage paid.— 
ADAMS . F loris t. Ilkeston. 

ipulATU BUS I ON Q. —Quantity ami 
J* Quality.—Tho best Potato for osting, cropping, and 
keeping that has ever been sent out. 5 lb. tor 2a fid.; 10 lb. 
for 4s. fid.; 20 lb. for fie. fid., all ear. paid.—ADAMS, Seeds¬ 
man, IlkcBton. _ 

"DEKENNlALS.—200 varieties, cneap. Cata- 
lognes free. Moutbretia crocosmiefiora (orange). 20, la ; 
Double White PrimroSea 12. Is. ; DoronicuuiB Harpur- 
Crewe, plantagineum, 15, la.; Phloxe*. 4 named varieties, 
15, la. 4d ; Clove Pinza, white, 25, la 3d.: Anomon* a (French). 
36, is.; Canterbury Bells, mixed. 90, Is. 3d.: Lady Trevelyan, 
white perennial Aster, :li In., free. All flowering plant*.— 
'•KATE," Harley-park. Ca 1 .»n, Ireland. 
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THE AURICULA 

Many growers of Auriculas and some would-be 
cultivators write to me after each of the 
National Auricula Society’s exhibitions for in¬ 
formation about Auriculas, This shows that 
considerable interest is being taken in these 
old-fashioned flowers. A packet of alpine 
Auricula-seed will produoe 100 good plant*. 
Sow the seed at once and plant the young seed¬ 
lings out in a bed or border as soon as they are 
strong enough. No pot culture is needed. They 
do not require it any more than Primroses, and 
the treatment best suited to the one agrees with 
the other ; indeed, the Auricula seems the more 
hardy plant of the two, for it will thrive in a 
position exposed to the sun, and the ohoice gar¬ 
den Primroses will not. In partial shade both 
Auriculas and Primroses will do well, and they 
thrive best in good medium yellow loam, with a 
clay subsoil. In snoh they require scarcely any 
attention, except to keep the border free 
from weeds and to water the plants well if 
very dry weather sets in. The choicest alpine 
Auriculas will succeed in the borders out-of- 
doors. The 

Show Auriculas, if I may nee this familiar 
name to designate the green, grey, white-edged, 
and self varieties, are garden varieties of 
Primula Auricula, as the others are garden 
varieties of P. pubescens, both natives of the 
high Alps. The one is as hardy as the other, 
but the beautiful mealed foliage of the one a 9 
well as the dense coating of farina upon the 
centre of the flowers are blurred by even a soft 
shower of rain, let alone heavy showers accom¬ 
panied by high winds. Therefore, we give them 
the shelter of glass. The old florists of Lanca¬ 
shire, before glass frames were cheap, used 
wooden shutters simply to keep the wet and 
severe frosts from the flowers, but they laboured 
under many difficulties besides lack of know¬ 
ledge of the requirements of the plants they 
cultivated. Many of the old varieties lacked 
vigour, and yet these delicate Auriculas, 
which would scarcely fill a 4-inch flower¬ 
pot with roots, were planted in 7-inoh pots, 
struggling to grow in these and rewarding 
their owners with small flowers set upon 
weakly flower-stalks. I write of what I have 
seen in the gardens of the old Lancashire 
florists. Against this style of oulture place that 
of Mr. Thomas E. Henwood and his next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Charles Phillips, at Reading, 
both successful growers and prize-takers at the 
exhibitions. The plants are grown in frames, 
and Mr. Henwood has put up some high boards 
to shelter his plants from the sun in summer. 
The plants are also grown in thiok glazed 
flower-pots, which must keep the roots cooler 
than the thin, porous ones generally in use. 
Each variety is also considered as to the size of 
pot to use for it. The small growing kinds do 
not have larger than 3-inch or 3&-inoh pots, 
while the stronger-growing kinds are planted in 
4-inch or 4J-inch pots. I noticed that Mr. 
Henwood grew only the very best varieties of 
show Auriculas, and a large number of plants 
of each rather than many varieties with a few 
of each. 
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easy to answer. When the plants have taken to 
the new compost they certainly do not require 
to be waterea very often, and less frequently if 
the thick glazed flower-pots are in use. Some 
plants may need water once a week only, 
others may require it daily, or once in two days, 
all depending upon the growth and the size of 
the plants in proportion to the size of the 
flower-pots. It is easy to tell by the state of 
the soil on the surface. No water should be 
applied when this is at all moist, and when 
watering do not sprinkle any upon the foliage 
if it is covered with the fine white powder. 
Some varieties have no farina upon the foliage. 
It is also absolutely necessary that the leaves 
be kept quite free from green-fly. 

J. Douglas. 
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Repotting the plants.— A question often 
ssked is, ** When ought Auriculas to be re¬ 
potted V* My answer is now. The plants are 
making roots at the collar very freely, and they 
want good fresh rich soil to root into. This 
they cannot have unless they are repotted, so 
that the plants may be let down lower into the 
flower-pots. It will be observed that the 
Anriculas which have not been repotted for 
twelve months have increased in length of bare 
neck very considerably; this is owing to the 
lower leaves dying off in the summer, autumn, 
and winter. At the time of repotting all offsets 
should be removed if they have even the 
smallest portion of root or roots Attached to 
them. Pot them off into 2£-inoh pots, and 
place in dose hand-lights until they become 
established. With care every small offset will 
become an established plant, which will grow 
into a flowering one by the end of the season. 
The Auricula does not form great masses of 
roots like the Primrose, but it will become 
established in six or seven weeks at this time 
of the year, and should be repotted into 2£-inoh 
pots. The larger offsets may be potted into 
3-inoh ones. At this time of the year seedlings 
and the offsets taken from the plants in Angust 
and September grow very freely. My plants 
were repotted about the end of February, and 
now they must be planted into the pots in 
whioh they will flower. I use three sizes for 
the flowering plants, and they are in inside 
diameter 3£ inches, 4 inches, and 4£ inches. A 
few of each of these sizes are ready to hand, 
and one man turns the plant out of the pot, ex¬ 
amines the roots for tne woolly-aphis (Trama 
auriculae), sees that the tap-root is sound, or, 
if it is decayed, removes all that portion, while 
another oarefully repots it. This is only re¬ 
quired in the oase of old-established flowering 
plants. The offsets of this and last year do not 
require any attention at the roots, as they are 
potted on without disturbing the roots in any 
way. After repotting them, place in frames so 
that the lights oan be drawn off at all seasons, 
except when it rains heavily or the winds are 
very high. High winds have a very exhausting 
effect upon the leaves, causing them to flag. 
The best position for the frames is on the north 
side of a wall or building of some kind. 

Watering the plants requires oareful atten¬ 
tion. The amateur ofttimes asks the question, 
“ How often shall I water my plants ?” A simple 
question enough, and one that is apparently 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Seedling Carnations flower very freely, ore 
generally more robnst than these propagated in 
other ways, and also afford us a special charm 
in the ever-present chance of some new or nnique 
form appearing. A little seed from a good firm— 
say a shilling or two-and-sixpenny packet—then 
core in handling and sowing, will be almost sure 
to give ns some pleasing results. We may sow 
from February until September; but perhaps 
May is the best month. If sowing before March, 
half fill a pan with clean crooks, place a little 
Moss over these, and then a layer of sandy soil. 
Water well, sow the seeds thinly (1 inch apart 
is not too far for sound seeds) then cover with 
not more than an eighth of an inch of the same 
compost. Half plunged, to avoid drought, and 
a fairly warm greenhouse temperature, will 
soon cause germination. I like to cover the 
pan with a sheet of glass and keep it 
dark until the seeds move. If we do this, and 
partially plunge as well, there is little fear of 
their needing more water before the young 
plants appear. Lift and stand dose to the 
glass, as we never want the young plants to get 
drawn. The advantage of thin sowing is that 
we can leave them in the seed-pans or boxes,. 
and gradually harden them off ready for trans¬ 
planting by the middle or end of May. Prick 
them off into a fresh and clean soil, giving them 
a distance of 4 inches to 5 inches each way. The 
following spring, about the end of March, plant 
them in their permanent quarters, and do not 
cost away the weaker growers. In almost all 
oases the extra vigorous habited seedlings are 
singles. These should not be cast on one side, 
however, as they are so continuous blooming 
and useful for out flowers with long stems. H 
we sow later, say in May or June, a 
well sheltered and prepared border will 
do very well. In this cose leave them in 
the seed-bed until the following March 
or April; then, if we transplant, they will 
bloom freely the ensuing summer. Transplant 
Carnations in September or March. Well-moved 
and loamy soils are best, and I do not care for 
one too rich in humus. Nothing beats a yellow 
turfy loam, but seedling Carnations are fairly 
accommodating. A little soot is one of the best 
fertilisers, and keepe many insect pests away. 
As border flowers, there are few prettier or 
hardier plants than a good strain of seedling 
Carnations, and if we take a little trouble in 
neatly tying them up as the bloom-spikes 
advance, they are safe from bod weather. I 
save my Filbert and Cob suckers for this pur¬ 
pose. They are sufficiently strong, quickly 
prepared, and do not look so unsightly, to my 
fancy, as the deal sticks frequently usea^ 

Plants and the frost—The Hon. and Rev. 
A. G. Campbell, March field, Bracknell, Berks, 
sends the following note of plants unhurt by 
the past winter. Mention may be made of 
Pansies, Arabis, and bedding Calceolarias (frozen 
in ground in cold frame, but not hnrt), Portu¬ 
gal Laurel, Laurustinus (very slightly cut), Bay, 
Box, Rhododendron, Euonymus, and Auouba 
(slightly cut). The things injured were Myosotis 
Origin = lie mi 
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(Forget-me-not), Violets, Pinks, Roses, Poly¬ 
anthus, Pampas Grass, Alyssnm s&xatile, 
Doable Daisies, Arabis albida variegata (killed), 
Common Lanrel (slightly out), Foraythia, Ber- 
beris. Thyme, Sage. Wallflowers, Winter 
Spinach, Parsley, Lavender, Carnations, and 
many Pinks were killed. 


required they may be rooted in a bed of soil placed on the 
fermenting manure, or, if preferred, dibble the cuttings in 
boxes, ana keep clese and lightly shaded till soots are 
formed. 

Window Gardening. 

More water will be required now and the plants will 
benefit from being placed out in a warm shower. Keep all 
plants which require support neatly staked. Baskets 
should be dipped in a tub occasionally to make sure the 
roots are all moistened. 


QARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There is generally a good deal to do at this season 
among hara-wooded plants. Heaths, Azaleas, Acacias, 
Epaons, and other plants Just commencing to make 
growth, if they require a shift, should have it now. Many 
of these must be grown in peat and sand, and the peat 
should be of the best quality. If bog earth or inferior 
peat Is used, the plants soon get out of condition, and it is 
folly to begrudge proper soil for the growth of the plants. 
Firm potting is also essential for all the fine rooted plants— 
in fact, all plants will flower better and more continuously 
when the soil is rammed firmly into the pots. Even soft- 
wooded plants are more sturdy and free-blooming when the 
soil is packed firmly about their roots. I need not say that 
the pots and drainage must be clean and the latter care¬ 
fully arranged, as plants oanxot thrive in dirty pots with 
the soil in a waterlogged oondition. Keep a little closer 
for a fortnight after repotting, and water with the 
greatest posable care. Make sure that water is required 
before giving it, and then wait till the plants require 
more. The safest guide is to rap the sides of the pots ; 
the sound will tell the condition of the soil. There 
will be abundance of plants in bloom now. Where any¬ 
thing like a representative collection Is grown a group of 
Sptneas, mixed with and surrounded by Maiden hair Ferns, is 
always effective in contrast with groups of bright-coloured 
flowers, suoh as Azaleas, Pelargoniums, he. The Splraas 
must have abundance of water; twice a day at least they 
must be soaked, unless they can stand in pans of water; 
the latter plan saves much trouble, especially in rooms. 
Very free ventilation will be required now and only fire 
enough to keep the night temperature about 50 degs. We 
shall soon be able to dispense with fires now in this 
department, and the plants will be all the better for a 
little night air; a little shade for Azaleas and Pelar- 
goniuma will be desirable. Tuberous Begonias will now 
be in their blooming-pots. Regulate the climbers often. 

Young Greenhouse Plants. 

There are many yonng plants coming on now, and If 
possible these should have a email house or pit to them¬ 
selves. When mixed up with the large specimens they 
often get overlooked and neglected. Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, Gesnerias, Begonias, though not strictly greenhouse 

S lants, will do now without much fire-heat if kept close 
i a small, low bouse or pit, lightly shaded from 10.30 
to 2.30. 

Stove. 

Cut back Poinsettias and place In a warm corner to 
break. As soon as the young shoots are 2 inches long, 
if taken off and potted singly In very sandy peat and leaf- 
mould in small pots and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, 
kept doee and shaded, they will soon root. Cuttings may 
also be made of the tops pruned away where a large stock 
is required. Shift on young plants already rooted and 
keep near the glass, so that the foliage may be vigorous 
ana hard. When the plants lose their bottom leaves they 
are not so effective. Try vapour for the destruction of 
mealy-bug. Having new houses to deal with and being 
careful of the source from which plants are obtained, I have 
at present none of this pest. If the nicotine vapour will do 
what is claimed for it—viz., kill mealy-bug—it will prove a 
boon to the plant-grower, and also the Grape-grower, 
for there are mealy-bugs in many vineries. Now that the 
outside temperature is rising, a little more warmth will be 
allowed in tne stove, especially where Ixorae and heat-lov¬ 
ing subjects are grown ; but 70 degs. at night, even when 
the nights are mild, need not be exceeded ; but the humi¬ 
dity of the atmosphere of the house should bear some pro¬ 
portion to the temperature—the more heat the more 
moisture. Only soft pure water should be used for syring¬ 
ing. Hard water leaves a stain on the foliage which 
cannot be sponged off. 

Ferns Under Glass. 

Shade will be necessary now, but only as much shade as 
will prevent the fronds of the Ferns losing colour should 
be employed. When exposed to hob sunshine the 
fronds lose that delightfully cool green tint which sets off 
the plants so much. But, on the other hand, if heavily 
shaded the fronds are too soft and delicate to have any 
value for cutting, and the plaxt suffers if moved out of 
the house for a few hours. Repot any plant which 
requires more pot room. Apart from the general 
repotting in spring, young growing specimens will require 
shifting Into larger pots as they make growth. Sow spores 
in a shady corner kept close under glass, and prick off 
seedlings under similar conditions. Nephrolepto in 
variety. Polypodiama, and Maiden-hairs will thrive in 
baskets. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Sven the late-struck plants will be ready now for 5-inch 
pots. If still in cold frames, the lights must he drawn off 
and only used to shelter from heavy rains, but for the 
most pvt the plants will do better on covered beds now. 

Gold Frames. 

Room most be found in these now for young Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, Doable Primulas, and young plants of Primula 
oboonioa and young Tree Carnations. 

Warm Frames. 

There is still time to strike Coleus, Iresines, and Alter- 
nantheras for leaf or carpet bed. Where many thousandsare 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
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Outdoor Garden.' 

Give the finishing touches to the beds and borders 
intended for the summer bedders. Annuals, such as Pop¬ 
ples, Godetias, Clarkias, Chrysanthemums, he., must be 
thinned in good time. Do the work if poasible in showery 
weather. If necessary the thinnings may in some instances 
be planted elsewhere. Godetias and Chrysanthemums 
transplant well in showery weather, but Poppies are not, 
as a rule, a sucoeas, except the Iceland Poppy, which trans¬ 
plants well if watered till established. Roses have come 
out of the hard winter better than I expected. The Teea 
where the stems were earthed up have suffered lees than 
the Hybrid Perpetual* Mulched Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and 
Delphiniums. Placed the stakes to Hollyhocks to be 
ready when the sterna need support. Carnations also have 
had the stakes placed ready. Finished planting Gladiolus, 
including the scarlet brenchleyenato. Moved Dahlias in 
pots to oold pit to harden. I would rather have dwarf 
sturdy plants than anything drawn up weakly. The 
various forms of the Leopardrs-bane are making a brave 
show in the borders now. This family are very bright and 
effective and are not particular about soil. The rockery 
is now very attractive, the groups of ohoice Primulas on 
the shady side especially so. A little top-dressing will be 
valuable now. 

Fruit Garden. 

The bright, sunny weather of the last week or two has 
had a beneficial effect upon &U things under glass— 
notably upon Grapes, Melons, and Peaches. Finish thin¬ 
ning early Peaohes, and give a further dressing of artificial 
manure and water it in with the hoee. I am sorry for 
anyone who has to do all the border watering of a large 
place with water-pots. One man, or a trustworthy lad. 
with a hose, will do as much work as three under the old 
conditions of dragging the water about with water-barrow 
and pots. Think of the economy of it in these times of 
dear labour and low prices. Remove sub-laterals from 
early Vines. They are best all rubbed just below the 
bunches, and those above confined to one leaf. Peaches 
on south wails, where the borders are efficiently drained, 
may have a soaking of water, fertilised with something 
stronger than plain water. We want to find the best 
manures for the various kinds of fruit-trees. The Patent 
Silicate may be used with advantage in conjunction with 
such a manure as guano, which is rich in nitrogen. The 
one rushes on growth, and the other hardens and solidifies, 
and this is the very thing required. Keep Strawberries 
free from weeds, and mulch with litter. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Get out the early Celery, keep it moist, and, if necessary, 
shade it till the roots get into active work. Compost Is 
better than manure of rich or rank nature for Celery. By 
compost is meant a mixture of thoroughly decayed 
manure, mixed with charred rubbish, oldpotting-soil, and 
decayed vegetable matter, mixed with a little soot. The 
plants will root well in this, stilt further mixed with the 
natural soil of the trenches. This may be used in larger 
quantities than fresh manure from the yard. Get the 
ground prepared for the Brussels Sprouts. The first bed 
should be got out early. It Is important that the seeds 
should be obtained as soon as possible. There is yet time 
to make a further sowing of late Brocooli, Savoy Cabbage, 
and other Greens for autumn and winter. Sow Lettuoes 
and Turnips often now. The north borders will come 
in useful for Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Radishes, fee. 
Tomato* will be quite safe in cold pits and frames, if 
I covered at night with mats. Get the sites resdy for 
planting about the 20th of May, if the weather is suitable. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Beds of Hyacinths are in great beauty now, and as these 
bright and fragrant subjects grow and bloom freely any¬ 
where, they may be enjoyed by all. A very nice finish is 
imparted to the beds by covering them with a thin layer 
(about 1| inches) of fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. They 
oleo look very well planted in little groupe of three to seven 
in tiny round beds in Grass. These holes may be after¬ 
wards utilised for plunging large Palms, Dracaenas, fee., 
in pots for the summer. The Hyacinths will shortly be 
followed by Tulips of numerous kinds and colours, and 
these also are of the easieet possible culture, and seldom 
fail to make a fine display. When several varieties of 
Tulips are planted in one bed in mixture or otherwise, it is 
important to choose only those that bloom simultaneously, 
otherwise the effect Is spoilt. But, after all, the old- 
fashioned “ florists’ ” Tulips (tall), with large flaked and 
flamed blossoms, are decidedly more beautiful than the 
dwarf, self-coloured kinds, and deserve far more attention 
than they receive. These flower later than the last 
named, and onoe planted in suitable soil, continue to 
grow, bloom, and even increase for many years with a 
minimum of care or trouble. Several of our sweet spring 
flowers. Including the Violet, the fine-named kinds of 
Pansies, the deuhle-flowering Primroses, fee., are useless, 
or nearly so, in smoky town- gardens, but the Auricula, 
the single Primrose (including the beautiful Polyanthus- 
Primrose hybrids, as well as the numerous coloured forms), 
the Golden Alyssum, and many others may be done more 
or less well nearly everywhere. Where light and fresh air 
are fairly abundant the pretty Tufted Pansies do tolerably 
well, but in very confined gardens they always appear 
unhappy. Half-hardy annuals must be pricked off as soon 
as they can be handled, either into flat, shallow boxes or 
trays, or into a bed of fine rich soil in a frame, however 
rough. Those who have no glass may sow the seed in 
good-sized boxes (suoh os those in which condensed milk, 
salmon, fee., are packed), placed in some sheltered corner 
and each covered with a sheet of glass, to be gradually 
removed as the seedlings gain strength, these being finally 
tranplanted to where they are to flower. Yet another plan 


is to sow in the open ground (in a well-prepared and shel¬ 
tered bed, of course) at the end of this mouth or early in 
May. China Asters, Phlox Drummondi Zinnias, fee., do 
very well in this way. Plant out shrubby Calceolarias 
and Pentstemons in good rich soil. Sow seeds of 
Vegetable Marrows, Gourds, and Ridge Cucumbers in a 
gentle heat. Pot off Tomatos for outdoor culture. 

B. 0. R. 


THH COMING W11K8 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 4th 
to May 11th. 

Made temporary places with boards and straw hurdles 
for hardening off bedding plants. It is too soon to plant 
tender things out yet; but some of the pits and frames 
can be cleared in this way for Cucumbers and Melons. 
Sowed Ne Plus Ultra and walker’s Perpetual Peas. There 
may be late Marrow Peas as good ss these, hut there era 
none better for supplying a family. Planted early Celery. 
If the weather Is very dry the sou is moistened the day be¬ 
fore, and the planta set out in the morning and watered 
immediately. Disbudded Peaohes on walls. I am spread¬ 
ing the work over several weeks. This is the beet course. 
I shall not remove the cover altogether till next week. 
We are never altogether safe from froet till the 20th at 
May, and hardly then. It is in the exceptional years that 
the unwary suffer damage to their trees and crops. Went 
over Tomatos in houses to remove side shoots and train 
leaders. Tomatos are not all profit; there is a good deal 
of labour to be reckoned with, and thereto certainly more 
disease to combat than there used to be before Tomato- 
growing became so general. Soot, lime, and salt are useful 
cleansing agents to mix with the soil in Tomato-houses. 
Neither wireworms nor eel worms will face these things, and 
the fungoid family are held in check by them. Moved 
young Cyclamens to oold pits. Cinerarias also from this to 
October will he grown in pits or frames. 1 usually plaoe 
the frames for Cinerarias and Primulas in the shade during 
the hot weather in summer. Pruned back Genistas ana 
some other hard-wooded plants which have done blooming 
and placed them in a pit, where they will be syringed every 
fine day. This will encourage growth and keep off red- 
spider. Hoed among the young crops in the kitchen 
garden. Cleared several beds of spring flowers, and pre¬ 
pared for the “ Geraniums ” and other summer-flowering 
things. Put sticks to Sweet Peas. Pricked off a lot of 
seedling Ferns in boxes. Shall keep them doee and 
shaded for a time till they get established. Divided and 
repotted double Primulas. Shifted a number of Hollies 
to form groups in shrubbery. Repotted a lot of Orchids 
just beginning to grow. A few which did not require 
repotting have been surfaced with fresh Sphagnum. 


FBRNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

Filmy Forks are very handsome, and oan with 
safety be grown without artificial heat. For 
this reason it is surprising that their culture is 
not more generally adopted, for some of the 
kinds, such as Todea superba, are amongst the 
most beautiful Ferns in cultivation. They 
require a temperature different to that of our 
ordinary greenhouses ; and should be grown in 
a small structure entirely by themselves, bat 
this can be easily done, as they withstand a 
considerable amount of oold, and many specie* 
are very useful for growing in Wardian case*. 
In one or two establishments around London 
these plants are remarkably well grown, and in 
a private collection at Laurie Park, Sydenham, 
the residence of Mr. C. Dorm am, this family is 
finely represented. They have been grown 
daring the past severe winter without any pro¬ 
tection whatever, and are at the present moment 
in fine oondition. I have also seen these Ferns 
in other places completely embedded in ice, and 
providing the foliage be kept in the usual wet 
oondition no harm will happen to the fronds, 
but should they become frozen in a dry state 
injury is inflicted. They enjoy an abundance 
of water, and should be sprinkled often with a 
fine rosed watering-can, with all the sunshine 
excluded from them ; but although they enjoy 
the shade, the plaoe must not be made too dark. 
Amongst the most beautiful must be mentioned 
T. superba, T. pellucida, T. Fraseri, Hymeno- 
phyllum asplenioides, H. nitens, H. oruentum, 
K. fiexuosum, and H. multifidum. Trichomanes 
radicans (the beautiful Killarney Fern) and it* 
many varieties, T. reniforme, Ac., all form a 
lovely group. J. J. 


Fern-growing in Malta. —I shall be 

much obliged if you will tell me how to grow 
Ferns on vases, as is done in Malta, and brought 
to England with them on vases ? What par¬ 
ticular Fern is used, and how pnt on ? Any 
information will oblige.— Florence. 

%* The vases or bottles around which Ferns 
are grown in Malta are made of very porous 
materials. Thev are first covered with a coating 
of damp day, about § inoh thick, which is kept 
constantly moist by the water esoaping through 
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the pores of the bottle or vase, not in quantity 
sufficient to produce a drip, but enough to keep 
the earth and plants fresh at all times. The 
best Fern, and tne one usually employed, is the 
common Adiantum Capillus-veneris, which is 
provided with rhizomes, which in time take 
possession of the whole surface of the clay, and 
bind it together. It is by far the best to use 
very little seedlings, and plant them about 
1 inches apart every way ; but if these cannot 
be easily procured, small pieces of rhizomes, 
with rootlets freshly detached from tho plants, 
will also answer the same purpose ; but seed¬ 
lings are best. When once planted, the only 
requirement of the said bottles or vases consist 
in being kept supplied with water, which is 
poured into them and not around them. They 
should be hung in a light and airy place. 


distinct red, I believe. Such varieties as Hen- 
dersoni and Leichtlini have been termed red, 
but they do not very materially differ from vio- 
lacea in colour, especially in the reddish tints 
seedlings will produce. In all cases, however, 
the flowers have more of violet or purple in 
them than red; hence there is a good deal to 
do ere true reds result. All the same, the pre¬ 
sent beat forms are most beautiful and create 
masses of colour that in the spring are exceed¬ 
ingly attractive. As a rule, where it be practi¬ 
cable, it is beat to plant high, as the plants are 
impatient of moisture hanging about them. 

A. gr.'ECA, of which we give an illustration, 
has brighter coloured flowers than A. purpurea, 
but, as the figure shows, makes a pretty display, 
especially on the rock garden, covering a rocky 
ledge or corner. A. D. 



OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUBRIETIAS. 

I am frequently surprised to find how little 
Aubrietias are grown in private gardens. Were 
we limited to the old forms of purpurea and 
Campbelli, such total lack of interest in these 
very beautiful hardy creeping plants might be 
understood. There seems to be gome sort of im¬ 
pression that Aubrietias trans¬ 
plant badly. That may be so 
in the case of small plants, but 
if cuttings be inserted thickly 
under a hand-light in thespring, 
or, simpler still, seed be sown, 
it is very easy to have a good 
stock of plants in the autumn 
to lift and plant out where 
needed to give a good mass of 
colour in the spring. Certainly 
Aubrietias do best when planted 
where they may grow as the j 
like, especially on the margin* 
of atone or rubble work, as they 
are particularly fond of the cool 
clean base which Buch material 
affords. One of the best ex 
amples of what Aubrietias could 
do in this way used to be seen at 
Ealing Park, where they grew 
down over rough rock work to a 
depth of 2 feet or 3 feet and 
produced in the spring a charm 
ing effect, whilst all the summer 
and winter a bright green cover¬ 
ing was produced. 

But many gardeners prize 
hardy plants of this description 
for the facility with which they 
may be transplanted and the 
effect they prepuce in masses in 
the spring. The Aubrietias are our Rkadkrs’ 
naturally long and thin, going cent by Mr. 

down deep, and doubtless are 
most at home when they can 
penetrate into fissures such as are found in rock- 
work, natural or artificial. For that reason per¬ 
haps they do not transplant well, but young plants 
from cuttings or seeds have not developed such 
long roots, and will transplant very well. The 
bunchy or tufted nature of the plants also fits them 
well for transplanting, and if, when this work is 
performed, the roots be shortened back some¬ 
what, they produce better clusters of fibrous 
roots close home, which so much accord with 
the short, dense growth of the plants. Whilst 
Aubrietias are so hardy, that in my experience 
they seldom die from frost, vet the growths often 
are killed back by severe frost; but no sooner 
is the frost gone than they break up again with 
wonderful reproductiveness, and are only a week 
or two later in blooming than would have been 
the older growth had it remained uninjured. 
The older sorts, such as those named previously, 
seeded but very little. Some of the stronger- 
growing, larger-flowered, and altogether more 
effective varieties seed freely. That is particu¬ 
larly the case with the variety named violacea, 
of which I have had tufts 20 inches across, 
literally masses of violet-purple flowers early in 
the spring and then as full of seed-pods later. 
Seed almost invariably reproduced the parent 
variety, certainly always in size of flower and 
robustness of growth, but varying slightly 
in shade. Then, by dint of following up the 
richest colours and selecting, the reddish tints, 
it would be possible in ti 
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THE DOUBLE CRIMSON PRIMROSE. 
This is by no means frequently seen in gardens 
! in the southern counties, and even in the north, 
where it seems to do somewhat better, it is 
very often in poor condition. In some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland the plant appears to do 
fairly well, and in the main probably from one 
or other of these localities, or both, comes the 
supplies that year by year are distributed 
among English gardens. That it requires a 


,ing the reddish tints, 
ti/ne^to obtrin a Jood 


Jllubtratioxh : Aubrietia pr»ca. From a photograph 
G. Lushington, Brockenhurst, Cobharn, Surrey. 


sort of special treatment to grow it well in this 
country there can be little doubt, inasmuch as 
it rarely survives the same treatment that 
appears to suit the double white or double lilac. 
In itself it is too rare to sacrifice in quantity, 
and unless guided by previous experience, I 
would not suggest planting it wholesale in the 
open. In the neighbourhood of London I have 
never been able to grow it in a satisfactory 
manner unless protected by a frame, and while 
this may appear a troublesome and expensive way 
to some, it seems to be the only way not only of 
growing it, but of flowering it and establishing 
it also. Where this is accomplished it seems to 
me to fully repay the trouble it may have 
entailed. There need be no elaborate or costly 
arrangement made for it; on the contrary, any 
spare light may be utilised for the purpose, 
and a few pieces of board will form the 
sides. All the better if the boards do not fit 
to a nicety, as this will permit of a certain 
amount of air to the plants. I think one of the 
most essential points is a moist atmosphere, 
and where the plants are enclosed in some rude 
frame-work, this is the more easily attained. 
Shade, of course, in common with all the race, 
is a very necessary item, and in selecting a suit¬ 
able spot for this plant the above fact should 
be borne in mind, and if a rather low and moist 
position exists in the garden, so much the better. 
On the other hand, where no such place existed, 
I have more than once taken out the soil 


few inches below the ordinary level for the two¬ 
fold purpose of adding better material and that 
the plants should be, so to speak, in a sunken 
bed. Before re-filling with the better soil it 
will be an advantage to add a layer of cow- 
manure, and abhve this some 9 inches or so of 
old potting-soil. Insert the plants in this and 
make them moderately firm, giving a thorough 
watering when the work is completed. The 
lights should be shaded rather heavily, but on 
dull, close days and at night they should be 
removed. Frequent sprinkling overhead in hot 
weather will h^lp the plants much, and when 
growing freely, weak liquid-manure may be 
given overhead once a week. Thus treated, 
and assuming healthy plants are obtained at the 
start, this Primrose will assume a vigour in the 
course of a few months that will surprise those 
who have in vain endeavoured to grow it in the 
ordinary way. J. 


Dwarf Irises of the I. pumila class, when 
the varieties selected are of good colour, are 
very handsome if planted in good bold masses 
in the garden. The richly-coloured kinds, as 
atro-purpnrea, crerulea, very pretty sky-blue 
shade, and I. olbiensis atro cu-rulea, are the 
best to select, as they are extremely effective as 
edgings to beds or in other ways, the growth 
dwarf and almost hidden with the wealth of 
(lowers. The dirty white and pale yellow 
flowered varieties should be avoided. One sees 
them at the exhibitions, but they are poor 
things, not effective and showy as the deep blue- 
coloured forms. These types of Iris are not 
sufficiently planted in gardens. They are not 
difficult to grow, and in ordinary soil spread 
freely, whilst they flower at a time when one 
wants bright masses of oolour. 

Diseased Lilium candldum.— I should 
be much obliged if you could tell me what it is 
that affects my L. candidum, as per enclosed ? 
I have tried every remedy I can think of with 
out avail for the last two years. Sometimes 
they grow to feet or 2 feet high before they 
go off. On the same border I have beautiful 
clumps that flower well within a few yards of 
another group that appears flourishing, and 
t hen is suddenly seized in the way of this sample. 
I have dug up the bulbs, hoping to find an 
insect, but never see any but ants. Are they the 
destroyers? I have left the clumps untouched, 
I have shifted their positions, changed the soil, 
and would do anything to save my favourites if 
I only knew how. Is it possible that woodlice 
attack them at a certain stage of growth ? If 
so, what would annihilate them? I shall be 
truly grateful if you can put me in the right way 
of disposing of such a destructive enemy to 
such a sweet flower.—M. Rouquette. 

* # * The specimen forwarded was attacked by 
a fungus which has in some districts played 
such havoc with this beautiful Lily that its cul¬ 
ture has been discontinued. The pest is a near 
ally to the Potato fungus, and, like that, makes 
rapid headway when once it attacks a group of 
plants. Various remedies have been suggested 
and employed with more or less encouraging re¬ 
sults ; but it is indeed difficult, and in some 
places quite impossible, to effect a permanent 
cure, for the disease is liable to make its appear¬ 
ance at any time, and transform an apparently 
flourishing group into a decayed mass. A change 
of position and soil, such as your correspondent 
has unsuccessfully carried out, is the best 
remedy that can be suggested, and, of course, 
the precaution should be taken of burning all 
the decayed stems and foliage. Still, the fact 
remains that many successful cultivators are 
completely beaten by this Lily, while perhaps 
in the immediate neighbourhood grand masses 
flower year after year in cottage gardens, as if 
the disease was a thing unknown. In some 
seasons the disease is far more prevalent than 
in others. It is, too, not limited to L. candi 
dum, but occurs, though not to the same extent, 
on L. Bpeciosum and L. auratum, and occasion 
ally L. umbellatum or davuricum is attacked. 

300.— Christmas Roses. — Christmas 
Roses last longer in a thriving condition when 
they are planted out in a good deep and fairly 
light soil than when grown in large pots or tubs. 
When the roots are restricted the soil about 
them gets sour after the third or fourth year, 
and then they decline in vigour. Except in a 
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very favourable soil and position, I bhiuk it 
desirable to take up and divide them every fourth 
year, and to give a change of soil to a depth of 
18 inches. In my heavy soil 1 find they do best 
where I add to the bulk quite half of vegetable 
mould, which is obtained from the rotted refuse 
of the garden. The roots, I find, take to this 
more quickly after it has laid in a heap twelve 
or more months, than they do the ordinary 
stable-manure, and will then grow to a greater 
depth. Given a suitable depth of the kind 
of soil I have mentioned, I then find Christmas 
Roses will grow as well in a position fully 
exposed to the sun as in partial shade. It 
is just a question of sufficient depth of a 
suitable soil. Where the ground has not 
been suitably prepared and is not very deep, 
they do better in a shady place. There are two 
seasons in the year when Christmas Roses bear 
removing better than at other times—these are 
the months of August and March ; but according 
to my experience, the first-mentioned month is 
the best. That appears to be the time of year when 
the roots are more active, and for that reason 
they get quickly established in the new soil, and 
consequently flower fairly well the following 
season. If the plants are taken up and divided 
in Maroh just as the new leaves begin to show 
themselves, they invariably establish themselves 
quiokly; but the first season after being dis¬ 
turbed they require well watering at the roots 
in dry weather, and a thick layer of horse- 
droppings spread over the roots every spring 
helps them immensely.—J. C. C. 

Emperor Daffodil—This is one of the 
best Trumpet Daffodils that I know of. I lately 
saw a large bed of it in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
which had a delightful effect, as the bed was on 
Grass, which showed the rich yellow flowers to 
full advantage. There is a splendid contrast of 
colour between the glaucous leaf of the Daffodil 
and the flower. This Daffodil is very beautiful 
in a mass, but equally so in clumps, as the flowers 
are large and bold. It is a variety of very 
strong growth, and certainly one of the finest of 
the Trumpet kinds.—F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOILS FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The approach of the period for potting these 
plants Dually reminds us that we must be pre¬ 
pared in the matter of some suitable compost. 
A great number of growers, those who have very 
extensive collections as well as the smaller 
amateur cultivator, find a difficulty in obtaining 
the good yellow fibry loam so eagerly sought. 
They must, therefore, get the best to be had in 
each individual case, and if the same be of in¬ 
different character, try by general good manage¬ 
ment to make up for the want of what we 
imagine to be the proper soiL I would say here 
that suocess is the more likely to result from 
constant daily attention to the plants, such as 
watering when required, than from any par¬ 
ticular mixture of soils. The best compost pro¬ 
curable may be rendered unfit for the roots to 
travel in by becoming sour through over- 
supplies, or the roots may suffer if an insufficient 
quantity be given, whereas a thoughtful and 
careful cultivator will produce healthy plants in 
almost any soil Most persons agree that Chrys¬ 
anthemums prefer a rich compost of a loamy 
character, and yet I know one grower, who 
annually exhibits remarkably fine blooms of the 
Japanese sorts, that is not at all particular in 
the matter, using a compost little better than one 
would get from a refuse-heap. This person 
depends, as I have hinted, upon proper care 
in watering, and feeding with manures later in 
the year. He is assisted by an excellent locality, 
and has a good supply of rain-water ; but he is 
strong in his opinion that Chrysanthemums will 
“ grow in anything.” I would not go so far as 
that, but I would repeat that proper daily 
attention to the various wants of the plants is of 
far greater importance than any fancy mixture 
of soils. 


Loam is the first part, and should form about 
two-thirds of the Chrysanthemum compost; 
now this varies, so much so that in hardly two 
localities is it alike in quality. I have never 
seen loam of such good quality as that obtained 
from the hills of South Wales where sheep are 
fed. The turf is out 2 inches in thickness, and 


fed. The turf is cut.2.inohes in thickness, an< 
is so full of fibre thrit one might compare it to t 
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door-mat. When such turf as this is obtained 
about three months before required for use we 
get a perfect Chrysanthemum-loam. Ferns 
grew splendidly in the loam mentioned, also 
Azaleas, and other subjects for which peat is 
generally recommended. Such turf, however, 
is not plentiful, especially in the neighbourhood 
of London, which is one of the strongholds of 
Chrysanthemum culture. The loam mostly used 
for miles around the capital is that from the 
Bans lead Downs. How long this source will 
last I do not know; but even now we find a 
greater quantity of stones and rubbish in it than 
we would wish, and very little fibre. It is of a 
light character, of a soft texture, and a capital 
root-medium ; but it does not possess any very 
lasting properties, and for this reason it is 
necessary to be very generous in applying 
manures for the roots to feed on during late 
summer and autumn. The turfy Grass and soil 
cut from the sides of country roads makes a very 
good soil if allowed to stand in a heap until the 
coarse Grass is rotted. This may be obtained 
where expense is studied, and excellent results 
should follow, or compromise the matter by 
mixing half and half of the better loam ana 
this. When preparing the loam break it up in 
preference to passing it through a sieve, so that 
the fibre is retained. By far the best way is 
to let it all pass through one’s hands, pulling 
the fibre in pieces, and casting aside all rubbish 
as we proceed. The next important part of the 
compost is 

Manure. —One cannot recommend anything 
better than horse-droppings for any kind of 
soil These are best laid aside in a shed in a 
shallow heap to get dry without losing their 
virtues by fermenting. Cow-manure is generally 
too cold in its nature to be used. For very 
light sandy loams, however, such is not at all 
bad ; but it should be prepared by allowing it 
to remain under cover until dry and crumbling, 
then pass it through a sieve. The ordinary 
manure of a spent hot-bed I would not use—at 
least, not for the feeding properties contained ; 
but it is useful as a means of lightening heavy 
loams. For the latter purpose, again, leaf- 
mould is much to be preferred. Manure from 
a large heap to be employed in vegetable grow¬ 
ing is seldom used for potting unless it be pre¬ 
viously put into a shed and kept dry. In suoh 
a case it may be sifted, and is first-rate 
material for Chrysanthemum culture. 

Leaf-mould is a useful ingredient in the 
plant’s smaller stages, but except to lighten 
heavy clayey loams, and to assist in keeping 
them porous, it must not be used to any great 
extent in the later potting. Bones in some 
form are most valuable for mixing with the 
compost. The plan of using £-incn or £-inoh 
sizes at the bottom of the pots for providing 
drainage as well as food has been found to work 
successfully, but so many failures have oome 
under my notice through this practioe that I 
have ceased to recommend it. The difficulty is to 
get the properly-prepared article. Many are 
sold without the fatty covering being removed 
by a boiling process, so that instead of a gradual 
decay caused by moisture and the roots we get 
a putrified mass, which destroys everything in a 
living state. Bone-flour is an excellent form to 
use this manure. It is steady in action, and 
tends to a firm growth in the stems. Bones 
reduced to a state of fine powder are a valuable 
manure, and, both for mixing with the oompost 
now and top-dressing later on, may be reoom- 
mended. Soot is powerful, but it is wise not to 
mix any with the soil This agent may be better 
employed in a liquid state. At one time oyster- 
shells were considered of great importance; 
they are certainly valuable, as they oontain 
lime, therefore have the effect of assisting feed¬ 
ing properties of the soil and keeping it sweet 
and open. This is a capital material for draining 
the pots. Sand is necessary in the case of 
heavy Boils, but only to keep them open. Sand 
tends to make soils poor if used too heavily. 
The grit from roads is an excellent material, and 
I prefer it to silver sand. This seems to bind 
together the parts of light soils, and keeps that 
of a heavy texture porous. The various fertilisers 
sold are useful for mixing with the oompost, j 
although rather costly. We know from ex¬ 
perience, however, that the better known, anch 
as Thomson’s and Beeson’s manures, are highly 
beneficial in the production of a solid growth in i 
Chrysanthemum plants. 

It may be well to add a word or two as to the 1 


proportion of each part of soil Loam, being 
the staple, should form two-thirds. The other 
third may be horse-manure and leaf-mould in 
equal parts. To 1 bushel add a peck of grit or 
sand, and bones in one or more of the forms 
suggested up to 2 lb. With the lighter sandy 
loams, grit will be required in lesser quantity, 
and it is better not to use much leaf-mould. 
The fertilisers may be mixed with the soil in 
the proportion of 1 lb. to a bushel Personally, 
I prefer bones in the soil to these, which have 
greater effect when used as top-dressing. 
Charcoal is excellent in composts of a heavy 
clayey nature. 

It is wise to prepare the soil a few weeks 
before being required for use. There is then 
time to work it into a medium state of moisture, 
neither very wet nor too dry, and the parts may 
be well mixed by turning the oompost occa¬ 
sionally. _ H. 8. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums (A 

Reader of Gardening Illustrated). —All kinds 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums will not do on the 
outting-down system. The varieties you name, 
Viviand Morel and Charles Davis, come best 
on the terminal buds without cutting down. A 
few varieties should be stopped in March, and 
some as late as April. It would occupy a good 
deal of space to go fully into the subject here. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BORONLAS. 

Though the genus Boronia is by no means an 
extensive one, the flowering season of . its 
members is spread over a considerable period, 
for quite early in the new year we have the 
deliciously fragrant blossoms of B. mrgastigma, 
a pretty and interesting, though by no means 
showy species. The blossoms of this are 
brownish-purple outside and greenish-yellow 
within. Their fragrance is so pronounced that 
a few blossoms will make their presenoe noticed 
throughout a good-sized structure. After this 
species we have the comparatively new B. 
heterophylla, whose rosy-carmine-coloured blos¬ 
soms are produced in such profusion that the 
whole plant is quite a mass of these bright- 
coloured flowers. The blooms are slightly fra¬ 
grant, but to nothing like the same extent as in 
B. megastigma. If the foliage is at all roughly 
handled, the perfume therefrom is by no means 

E leasant, and quite overpowers the s :ent of the 
lossoms. As a succession to B. heterophylla we 
have the more vigorous-glowing B. elatior, 
which was at one time very generally cultivated. 
It oan be readily grown in the shape of neat 
little, freely-branched bushes, somewhat up¬ 
right in habit, and clothed with bright green 
pinnate leaves, while the flowers are of a rosy- 
red oolour. These are less globose in shape than 
those of B. heterophylla, but, like them, droop¬ 
ing in character and borne for some distance 
along the shoots. This is one of the latest flower¬ 
ing of the entire genus. Other species far less 
popular than the three above-mentioned are B. 
innata, with deep pink blossoms, and the 
istinot B. serrulate, whose dusters of bright 
rosy-pink flowers are very attractive. P. 

302.— How to grow Freesias to per¬ 
fection. —The principal point in the manage¬ 
ment of Freesias is to mature the bulbs properly. 
Too often, however, as soon as the plants go out 
of flower the pots are placed in some out-of-the- 
way corner and for the most part neglected, if 
not forgotten altogether, until it is time to repot 
the bulbs again. To get the bulbs in good 
condition, so that they will flower next year, 
the plants require as much care after they go 
out of flower as before—by which I mean 
they need the warmth of an ordinary green¬ 
house, and to have a position where they can 
get sufficient light and air; but the most impor¬ 
tant matter is to give them sufficient root mois¬ 
ture regularly until the foliage turns quite 
yellow. After that the pots may be laid on 
their sides anywhere until next August, 
when it will be time to repot them. 
“ Welshman ” treated his Freesias all right at 
first, but it was a mistake to take them into a 
temperature of 60 degs. when they had only 
been potted nine weeks. The middle .of 
December if: quite soon enough to^give 
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them more warmth than an ordinary green¬ 
house affords. As a matter of fact, the best 
results are obtained when they are not forced. 
When brought on in a greenhouse temperature 
the number of flowers is greater, and the 
individual blooms are larger. Ten bulbs are too 
many for a 6*inch pot. They would be too 
crowded. Seven would be quite enough for a 
pot of the diameter you mention. The Ixias 
and Gladioli are dying from the same cause as 
the Freesias—too much heat and insufficient air. 
Another year keep them cooler, and on a shelf 
near the glass.—J. C. C. 

Mignonette in pots.— Please tell me how 
to grow Mignonette in pots ? I have no green¬ 
house, but a cold frame. I want some good 
pots full of fine Mignonette all summer and 
autumn.— Cheval. 

*,* With the aid of the cold frame you may 
have good pots of Mignonette through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. The pots must be clean and 
well-drained, and very firmly filled with a corn- 
poet consisting of two-thirds good loam and one- 
third leaf-mould or old manure, with enough old 


on the dry side they do not shrivel, and growth 
later on can be retarded by placing the plants 
in the open. Last season some bulbs potted in 
May flowered in the open, never having had 
protection of any kind, thus showing that strong 
bottom-heat is not essential for the American 
varieties. The African form I do not like, the 
Pearl being the best.—C. 


75 degB. to 80 degs. Fahr. in the daytime, and 
not lower than 70 degs. during the night until 
the end of November, when it should be gradu¬ 
ally allowed to fall to 65 degs. or 70 degs. in the 
daytime and 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. 
Much benefit will be derived by sprinkling salt 
about the floor, say about once a week, and 
occasionally watering the sides of the house, 
stages, &c., with liquid cow-manure. At all 
times a moist atmosphere must be maintained. 

The leaves of Phalsenopsis Stuartiana are 
from 8 inches to 1 foot in length, and 3 inches 
or 4 inches broad. When young they are spotted 
with greyish-green, but this often disappears 
with age, when they become of a deep green 
colour on the upper side, and purplish-red 
underneath. The scape is long and drooping, 
often branched, and produces flowers in abun¬ 
dance. The individual blooms are from 2 inches 
to 2£ inches in diameter, dorsal sepals white, 
with a few faint rosy spots at the base, the top 
half of the lateral sepals being of the same 
colour, while the lower portion is of a pale 
yellow, heavily spotted and marked with rich 
crimson, and having a creamy shade. The 
petals are much larger than the sepals, white, 
with a few very small roBy spots near the base. 
The lip is three-lobed, the side lobes of the 
same colour as the petals, but more heavily 
spotted, whilst the front lobe is yellow with 
large spots of purplish-crimson, and terminated 
by two appendages of a yellowish oolour. These 
atter are in some varieties slightly spotted. 
This species is very free flowering, producing its 
l>eautiiul and delicate-looking blossoms during 
he winter months. As many as forty well- 
leveloped blooms have been seen on one spike. 
In its growth and shape of flowers it much 
resembles P. Schilleriana, which is a very 
suitable companion to it. It is very gratifying 
lo notice that the taste for Phalrenopsids 
ncreases each year, and as their individual 
requirements are better known they are sure to 
become more popular than they are at present. 


1THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID (PHAL.E- 
NOPSIS STUARTIANA). 

Only a few decades ago there was but one 
Butterfly Orchid known to commerce, and for 
many years new varieties were added very 
sparingly. At the present time close upon fifty 
different sorts are cultivated in our gardens, con¬ 
sisting of species, varieties, and^hybrids, many 
of the last being natural crosses, whilst others 
have been raised at home. The plant here 
figured, introduced by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI. 

This is a beautiful cool-house Orchid, and 
>eing of dwarf habit is especially adapted for 
.mall collections. It produces pretty blooms 
luring the winter months, when all flowers, 
•specially white, are most valued. They are 
arge, considering the size of the plants, 
neasuring generally about 2 inches in diameter, 
vith fine broad sepals and petals. These are 
borne upon scapes 6 inches or more in length, 
isually four to six upon a raceme. The sepals 
ind petals are pure white, with several trans- 
/erse bars of deep reddish-brown at the base, 
.he broad lip being also white. C. Cervantesi 
s a native of Guatemala and Mexico, where 
t is found over a very large area, and as is 
isually the case with Orchids, which extend over 
large tracts of country, they are found to vary 
;onsiderably in the colours of their flowers. 
Thus we have of this pretty little species several 
listinct varieties, such as “decorum,” which 
*>ears a very large bloom with all the segments 
nuch broader, and the markings of deep purple 
instead of reddish-brown, as in the species. A 
line contrast to the white-flowered varieties is 
..he one named “ roseum,” in which the blooms 
ire of a pretty shade of bright rose, with the 
usual markings at the base of the sepals and 
petals. Besides these, there are several others, 
iome with the flowers spotted all over, but the 
tbove mentioned are the more distinct and 
common kinds. The plant seldom attains more 
vhan about 6 inches to 8 inches in height, the 
<mall bulbs being well furnished with leaves. 
Many cultivators grow this plant well upon blocks 
md in pots, but I have had the finest specimens in 
-{mall shallow pans, with pieces of wire attached, 
-io that they may be constantly suspended close 
lo the roof. In this position they receive as 
much light as possible, which is essential to 
iheir well doing, and it also allows more space 
>n the stages for other plants of larger dimen¬ 
sions. These should be potted in fibrous peat 
and living Sphagnum Moss, and at no time 
must they be allowed to suffer through drought, 
dthough during the winter months much less 
moisture, both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots, is necessary, than in the summer, when 
the plants are in full vigour. “ C. P. T.” will 
also find this mode of culture best suited for 
0. Rossi. 


The Butterfly Orchid (Phalsenopsis Stuartiana). Showing how it grows naturally 


of Clapton, about fourteen years ago, is one of 
the most beautiful species we have, and is well 
worthy of a place in every collection. It was 
first discovered in the Island of Mindanao, one 
of the Philippine group, by Mr. Boxall, growing 
so close to the seashore that often it was sprayed 
by the salt water during very stormy weather. 
This island has become noted as the home of 
many exceedingly beautiful and rare plants, for 
besides this lovely species the following are 
also found in this place : Phalienopsis Maria;, 
P. Sanderiana, Aerides Lawrenceanum, A. 
Sanderianum, Vanda Sanderiana, &c. Phaloe- 
nopsis Stuartiana is, like the other members of 
this genus, epiphytal, and requires strong 
heat and plenty of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere. The best material for growing this 
species in is fresh Sphagnum Moss, which must 
not under any consideration be allowed to be¬ 
come sour or stagnant. Phakenopsids succeed 
best when grown in Teak baskets suspended 
from the roof of the house, and must be shaded 
from the sun, otherwise the foliage, which is of 
a thick and sappy nature, will become greatly 
disfigured. The house in which these plants 
are cultivated should be kept from the begin¬ 
ning of May at a temperature ranging from 


plaster and sand to keep it sweet and porous. 
The soil cannot be made too firm. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and thin them to five plants, leaving, of 
course, the strongest. Use 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Sow in the frame now, but from the end of May 
till September the pots may stand in the open- 
air on a ooal-ash bed. 

The Tuberose.— For late bloom, with 
strong, sound bulbs, heat is not necessary, pro¬ 
vided there is no excess of moisture. To get 
bloom in September and later, I pot firmly in 
sound loam, with a little coarse sand early in 
May, placing the pots in a cold frame, giving 
one watering if the soil is dry to settle it firmly 
round the roots, and not watering again for 
some weeks, when roots will have been made, 
and the top-growth is just pushing up. The 
year 1893 being warm, frame protection was 
not given. The only difficulty is excess of 
moisture at the start, and to be on the safe side 
under glass in a cold frame is the safest place, 
as roots must be made in advance of the foliage. 
By growing in this way growth is robust, as the 
lights may be removed in a few weeks, or the 
plants plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre under a north 
wall. There is little gain in keeping the bulbs 
too long out of the soil, nqtted and! kept 
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upon the exterior ; hence bv the judi¬ 
cious adaptation of climbers the same re¬ 
sult is attained from the interior. For such 
houses the Tacsonias, Bignonias (as B. Cherere), 
and several of the Acacias are splendid 
features. No lofty house should ever be left 
destitute of climbers of suitable kinds, nor 
should any wall be allowed to remain bare. It 
must be a difficult case to deal with indeed if 
some climbers cannot be adapted to its special 
requirements. 

As conservatories are frequently lighted, 
some amount of regard must be had for the 
occupants by ventilation if gas be the lighting 
medium, so as to let the vitiated atmosphere 
escape. The modern adaptation of electric lighting 
to domestic purposes is a great advance over gas 
or oil as it pertains to conservatories, with far 
less risk of injury, whilst under the electric 
light the natural colours are to be seen to far 
better advantage. On the whole, it is preferable 
to plant out conservatory climbers ; pot-culture 
should be the last resource, the intermediary one 
being boxes or tubs. In the case of the hardiest 
of conservatory climbers, it is not even necessary 
to plant them inside ; they may frequently be 
planted outside, being brought 
into the house in the manner of 
Vines. Roses of climbiog sorts 
could in this way be cultivated 
under glass with far better re¬ 
sults than if confined to inside 
borders. Conservatories at 
present destitute of climbers 
may become well furnished by 
the autumn by planting at 
once. Mere size of plants 
should not weigh in making a 
choice; healthy vigorous plants, 
even if not so large now, will 
give better results. G. 


choice oftentimes runs too much in one groove. 
Cobsea scandens is a case in point; this is often 
used to excess. Better employ the varie¬ 
gated form, save in the very worst of 
situations, than too much of the type. This 
is a free-growing climber in both its forms, 
and may be considered as the last re¬ 
source when all others fail to give satisfaction. 
For a damp wall nothing will surpass Ficus re¬ 
pens, whilst it will take years to outgrow itself. 
In the coolest of houses Lapageria rosea and L. 
alba should always find a home, an average 
amount of shade being preferable to an excess of 
sunshine for their well-being. The Lapagerias 
are not only suited to roofs, but are likewise 
quite at home upon walls and for arches or 
columns. For suspending from the roof in the 
form of floral drapery, there is nothing to 
surpass the hardier Tacsonias, of which T. 
mollissima and T. pinnatistipula may be taken 
as good examples. With slightly more warmth 
T. Van Volxemi and T. insignia are both 
preferable. The Tacsonias prefer a warm, 
sunny aspect rather than a shaded one, the roof 
in every case being best suited to them. For 
houses from which the frost is barely excluded 


CLEMATIS VITALBA, OR TRAVELLER’S 
JOY. 

Other species of the Clematis are admittedly 
beautiful in various forms and ways, but they 
do not for simple beauty surpass this—one of the 
commonest of all. I saw it last year thriving 
amazingly well just outside of Folkestone (on the 
Dover side), also between Sandown and Ventnor 
in the Isle of Wight, on what is known as the 
M Landslip.” A hint might advantageously be 
taken when viewing it thus growing in a wild 
state, so as to avoid so much absurd formality 
and rule-of-thumb treatment with climbers of 
all kinds in gardens. Such climbers as the 
Traveller’s Joy, the Vine Bower (C. Viticella), 
as well as C. Flammula, should be allowed plenty 
of scope. The Virginian Creeper is another in¬ 
stance of a similar kind. All of these rapid¬ 
growing climbers should be planted where there 
is room for them to grow in a wild, rampant 
fashion. Old and decrepit trees, dead or 
dying, instead of being removed 
after considerable trouble, could 

be appropriated to these dim- __ 

bers with decided advantage. 

The common Ivy itself affords 
an instance of what is done in \ 

this way by Nature, and the 
same holds good with the Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy. Like many another 
hardy plant, this Clematis has ^ 

what may be termed two sea- ! w £ \ 
sons of beauty. First, there are r 

the almost innumerable clusters 
of flowers, with which the 
foliage are most pleasing, if not 
showy. Later on there is the 
second stage, which is the more 
durable one, inasmuch as this 

1 )hase of its beauty lasts a very 
ong time—viz., the fruit or 
seed with its feathery appen¬ 
dage. In this stage it is very A 

useful for large vase and basket 
arrangements during the season 
when flowers of a fresh charac¬ 
ter are not so easily obtainable. JLrv 

Such an example of tasteful 
grouping as that to be seen in f* 

the illustration which accom¬ 
panies this article commends 
itself, being suggestive of what 
should be done in this and 
similar cases. Free, informal 
arrangements never tire one in 
the same way that a stiff and .iCljf mfrifrifl] 

formal massing together will do. **$9 

It has taken a long time to 
impress this fact upon the 
minds of many who have charge 

of floral arrangements, but it is ~--- 

beginning to tell. The bowl or 
basket in which the Traveller’s 


Flowers for a vase.—A 

very pretty arrangement of 
Daffodils that I lately saw was 
composed solely of Daffodils and 
Mahonia, commonly known as 
Berberis. These lightly arranged 
had a rich effect. The bright 
yellow of the Daffodils shows 
up well against the rich 
brown of the Berberis ; not, of 
course, that dyed Mahonia 
which is so largely sold in the 
streets. One can easily detect 
this horrible dye, as it comes off 
on the fingers. I think it is 
quite as bad as having artificial 
foliage. It is a great mistake 
when arranging flowers to put 
too many in one vase, as a 
graceful effect is thereby lost. 
Daffodil flowers should always 
be gathered in the bud stage, 
as they then open in their full 
freshnessand beauty in the vase. 


Stand of Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba). 


Joy is seen arranged may have 
been an ornamental one, but 
that is quite immaterial, as any plain recep¬ 
tacle is equally as good in every way. R. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Climbers. —Conservatories attached to dwell¬ 
ing-houses should always be kept in the best 
possible condition. A great number of so-called 
plant structures are not really worth the name; 
they are oftentimes plant destroyers rather than 
plant conservators. The aim of the architect 
in many instances has been to make these struc¬ 
tures to conform too rigidly to the architecture 
of the house itself with an utter disregard of 
plant life. This makes the culture of plants in 
such instances a much more difficult matter, but 
probably this was deemed of secondary or minor 
importance by the builders. In any house that 
is termed a conservatory one of the first con¬ 
siderations should be that of selecting climbers 
suitable to the building. A conservatory may 
be in many respects ill-adapted to pot plants by 
reason of its loftiness, but when a climber once 
reaches the roof there is some possibility of 
satisfactory culture being arrived at. The use 
of climbers should be far more general than it 
is. There is a good aeleotion, it is tnife, but the 
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Clematis indivisa and C. lobata are strongly 
recommended; so also is Lonicera semper- 
florens minor, all three being of free growth 
and invariably flowering well when not 
shaded heavily. Jasminum grandiflorum is 
a charming climber, imbued with the deli¬ 
cious perfume of its family. It succeeds best 
in a warm greeenhouse temperature, and as 
many conservatories answer to this, it may 
be planted with every prospect of success ; as 
it flowers in the winter, this is an additional 
recommendation. Mandevilla suaveolens only 
needs to have the frost excluded to ensure its 
well-being ; its charming white flowers are most 
agreeably perfumed. I well remember a plant 
of this climber which was growing in a green¬ 
house border, but which during the summer 
season used to find its way outside and flower 
there very well. Plumbago capensis requires 
all the sunshine possible if it is expected to 
flower well, a light house without any, or but 
the least possible amount of shade, being the 
better place for it. Where the Mandevilla is 
grown upon the roof the Plumbago may find a 
congenial spot next the glass on the sides 
where these are at all lofty. For very lofty 
houses climbers are in every way excellent. 
Such houses are not oftentimes shaded 


Spircea japonica mul¬ 
tiflora compacta. — This 

form of Spinea is rapidly superseding the old 
kind. It is compact in growth, and produces 
just as abundantly the feathery masses of 
flowers, which in the present variety are very 
dense and creamy-white in colour. Another 
Spinea of great value for early flowering is S. 
astilboides, a free, graceful, and pleasing kind, 
of comparatively recent introduction. 

Thinning the shoots of herbaceous 
plants. —It is a good plan to thin the shoots 
where big patches are grown of such as tall- 
growing Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial 
Sunflowers, and other plants of this class. There 
are two advantages in thinning the shoots ; first, 
those that are allowed to remain get much 
stronger, and thereby keep more erect when in 
bloom, and the flower-heads are much larger. 
One large head has a much better effect than 
two small ones, and the plants are seen to 
better advantage when not crowded together.— 
J • 

Bulbous flowers with Stonecrop.— Although 
the rpring showers are necessary, they often damage the 
bulbous flowers by splashing them with soil. To remedy 
this, nothing is better than to carpet the ground with 
Stonecrop, Saxifrage, or some creeping close growing 
plant. Daffodils, for instance, show well against the grev- 
toned Stonecrop, and the same carpet may be Ubul Kr 
beds of Tulips.—0.pj q j p 31 from 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE BLENHEIM ORANGE. 

The great merits of Blenheim Orange, here 
illustrated, fully entitle it to the foremost posi¬ 
tion amongst our British Apples. What other 
Apple combines the properties of being equally 
adapted for cooking or dessert ? And I daresay 
at Christmas-time no other Apple is hailed with 
greater satisfaction by our market salesmen, as 
good samples always command the highest 
prices in the market. Yet this Apple, some 
people say, we are not to plant because it is slow 
in coming into bearing ; a plausible excuse to a 
certain extent, I must admit, but what other 
Apple is there that bears with the same freedom 
when it has reached that state ? The range of 
country over which old trees are scattered shows 
the esteem in which it is held. The fact is, the 
Blenheim, properly speaking, is not a garden, 
but an orchard tree. Cultivated as a pyramid 
or open bush it will not succeed, not even when 
worked on the dwarfing stocks, for it will not 
withstand restriction in the true sense 
of the word, this probably being the 
reason why the Blenheim is considered 
by some people not a desirable variety 
to plant. The Blenheim Orange is an 
orchard standard tree pure and simple. 

This, then, is the style in which to 
cultivate it, and even if there should 
be years of waiting, the waiting will 
not be in vain. In the strong loam of 
Herefordshire this variety grows won¬ 
derfully well, many of the trees being 
of huge dimensions, and the prodigious 
crops such trees will produce are also 
wonderfully good both in size and 
colour. In gathering this variety the 
mistake must not be made of gathering 
the fruits too early, for it is astonish¬ 
ing what size and colour will be taken 
on during the last ten days. At the 
time the Woolhope Society held their 
exhibitions at Hereford it was mar¬ 
vellous the fine fruits which used to 
be sent in from the surrounding dis¬ 
trict, many of the specimens reaching 
quite 1 lb. in weight. I am sure a 
score of acres planted with healthy 
standards would prove a profitable 
investment to landowners who may 
have the land to spare. If planted on 
Grass land the cost of protecting from 
ground game and cattle would only 
Fi iv ? to be studied, and this only for 
the first few years. The Blenheim 
must not be considered a market 

S rower’s or tenant’s tree where imme- 
iate returns are expected from the 
outlay incurred, but when owners of 
the land plant, or those who are re¬ 
sponsible form garden orchards, then 
ought the merits of this fine old Apple 
to be considered. An earlier return 
may be secured by grafting, for in 
three or four years, by adopting the 
method as practised in the western 
counties, fine trees capable of produc¬ 
ing a lot of fruit would soon be forth¬ 
coming. Old trees of inferior kinds, 
but of good shape, are selected, and instead of 
sawing off the branches to within a foot or two 
of the fork of the main trunk, almost every branch 
over an inch in diameter is left. On to this the 

g rafts are put, often as many as fifty or more 
eing placed on one tree. By this method large 
trees are very quickly formed. It is oertainly 
the best method to adopt with the Blenheim, as 
with other varieties. I have had several trees 
under observation for the past four years, at 
which time they w'cre grafted, and a casual 
observer would think that they were large 
bearing trees of many years’ growth, the long, 
healthy shoots being studded with fruit-buds. 

Culture Of Vines.—I am an amateur 
Grape-grower. Three years ago I planted twelve 
young Vines, making a border of chopped turf, 
old lime, with half-inch bones and a good 
dressing of guano. The growth last year was so 
Btrong that I allowed about a dozen buncher to 
stand on each Vine, and this year the majority 
have put out strong shoots, each of which has a 
large bunch of Grapes. One of the Vines, 
Buckland Sweetwater, is "not fruiting! but 


puts out shoots like the enclosed. I should like 
to know what you think of it—what is wrong ? 
Would you grub it up ? Do you advocate top or 
bottom air ? I have been giving top only. At 
present the Vines are looking very healthy, and 
are of great promise. I have already commenced 
thinning liberally. Last year I had a man who 
came to me as a professional gardener ; but am 
afraid he has spoilt all my Grapes. He persisted 
in keeping the house closed, giving no air, but 
watered freely (syringed.) The Grapes were all 
spotted, and many shanked. I concluded it 
was from too much moisture and want of air in 
the house, and w ant of moisture to the roots, the 
border being very dry.—B. Turner. 

* # * The Vine border was well prepared, and 
you shoxld have got a fair crop this season ; but 
I fear you overtasked the Vines last season, a 
dozen bunches on Vines only planted two years 
being too many ; half the number would have 
been ample. Do not grub up the Buckland 
Sweetwater, but let it have free play by growing 
the terminal shoots at the back of the house. 
This will encourage root action, and you may 


autumn, were a great trial to the Vines. See that 
the border is well soaked now, and feed freely 
until the berries are colouring. When this 
occurs give more air, leave a little all night on 
the front ventilators, and more at the back, 
keeping the house drier by day. After cutting 
the bunches, water freely, and well ripen the 
wood by using fire-heat with plenty of air. Do 
not Byringe the Vines overhead now, but damp 
down all parts of the house.—W. S. 
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Oua Rkadsbs’ Illustrations : The Blenheim Orange Apple. From 
a photograph sent by Mr. Brockholds, Clifton Hill, Gorstang, 
Lancs. 


allow a little more lateral growth, and next 
season a good crop will be obtained. The Vine 
when cropped too much in one year often sends 
out growths similar to yours. Stop such growth, 
only allowing the strongest shoots to remain. 
Give top air freely in fine weather, and bottom 
also as growth increases, but not in cold windy 
weather. If your house is very moist, give a 
crack of air on the back ventilator at night, but 
cloee early, and damp all parts of house. Do 
not crop so heavily this year, and reduce the 
number of bunches. The spotting was caused by 
excess of moisture, and the ventilation advised 
will prevent that ; the shanking occurred 
through overcropping. Nowis the timetoremedy 
the evil, or I fear it will be permanent and the 
young Vines ruined. Reduce the bunches 
to six to a Vin^, and allow the canes 
to carry an abundance of foliage, to encourage 
new roots ; also get as many new surface roots as 
possible by giving the soil a mulch of rich food. 
Allow the terminal shoots or ends to ramble at 
will, and give plenty of air in fine weather to 
promote a short-jointed growth. The advice 
jou received last year was bad. Want of air, 
t xcessive moisture, and dry roots, with a dull 


WORK IN THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 

There is a great difference in the way in which 
amateurs manage their Vines. Some appear to 
grasp the details of management at once. There 
is, however, one oommon failing, and that is 
the Vines get overcropped, for which there is no 
excuse, as amateurs are often warned not to do 
so in the “ Weeks’ Work,” and at the same time 
instructed how many bunches constitute a full 
crop in a given space. At the present time 
there is much important work to be done to 
Vines that have not been forced into growth. 

In the first place, the young shoots 
will want thinning out, as where there 
are spurs on old Vines more shoots 
are sure to spring from them than are 
required, either to cover the wires or 
furnish a crop of fruit. The weakest 
of these should be broken away from 
the rods at once. Leave the strongest 
shoots, showing the best bunches. If 
the spurs on the rods are not more 
than 1 foot apart, one shoot to a spur 
only should be left. Where, however, 
there are thin spaces, two shoots may 
be necessary to cover the space on the 
wires ; but that is no reason why the 
bunch of Grapes should be left to de¬ 
velop on each. In the case of strong 
Vines many shoots will show two ana 
three bunches on each. Remove all 
but one before the blossoms open. 
Having decided on the number of 
shoots to be left, the next step will be 
to get them tied down to the wires. 
This is work requiring care, and 
amateurs are advised not to attempt 
to bring down the shoots until there 
are two leaves showing above the 
bunch. The reason for this is that by 
that time there is not so much danger 
of the shoot breaking away from the 
rod by a little pressure. Stopping the 
shoots is another operation that re¬ 
quires judgment. It is not very im¬ 
portant whether there be two leaves 
or four left to develop above the bunch 
so long as there is room for them ; but 
when the growth is orowded pinch off 
the top of the shoots at the second 
joint, and treat all subsequent lateral 
growth by pinching it back to the 
first joint. The management of the 
temperature is also a matter of import* 
ance, especially in houses in which no 
fire-heat is given. Good Black Ham¬ 
burgh and Sweet-water Grapes can be 
grown in ordinary summers without 
the aid of artificial heat, providing rea¬ 
sonable care is taken in ventilating the 
structure, so as to utilise as much as possible the 
sun heat. During April the top ventilators 
should be opened, more or less, by 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and from the 1st of May until the 
early autumn they should be opened at 7 a.m., 
and they may be left until the thermometer in¬ 
dicates 85 degs., when a little more air may be 
added at the top. The front ventilators should 
not be opened until the heat reaches 90 degs. To 
make the best use of the sun’s power, close the 
house early enough to cause the temperature to 
rise to 95 degs. To do this no stated hour can 
be given as to the time to shut up the house, as 
so much depends on the outside temperature. 
With regard to syringing the Vines, it is best 
for amateurs not to ao so after the shoots are 
6 inches long, but as the Vines require atmos¬ 
pheric moisture in hot weather, they can be 

g iven all they want by damping the walls and 
oor two or three times a day. Where other 
plants are grown in the same house, it will be 
necessary, only in very bright weather, to damp 
down. With regard to the number of bunches 
left to form a crop, one bunch of fruit to every 
foot of rafter will Be ample. 

Original from J,C,C ‘ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GUELDER ROSES (VIBURNUM). 
There are in cultivation about a dozen of the 
numerous species of Viburnum, but the dozen 
kinds that are obtainable from nurseries may be 
further reduced by those who only wish to 
lant the finest in their gardens. Everyone 
nows the common Snowball-tree (V. Opulus 
sterile), and with the possible exception of the 
Japanese V. plicatum (of which a figure is here¬ 
with given), it is the finest of the genus that 
may be grown in a general way in English 
gardens. The common Guelder Rose is a native 
shrub growing wild in hedges, particularly in 
damp places by streams and ditches. It is not 
very remarkable for beauty of flower, but its 
crimson-hued decaying foliage in autumn and 
its clusters of bright red berries entitle it to be 
placed among ornamental shrubs, though with 
the multitude of other fine-flowering shrubs we 
have in gardens it should be planted only in 
semi-wild places, by margins of streams, ponds, 
and other damp situations. The true Snowball- 
tree, or Guelder Rose, is purely a garden 
shrub which has been cultivated in English 
gardens since the time of Gerard, who thought 
that the flowers were doubled by art. Such, 
however, is not the case, as the flowers are 
not really double, but are all sterile or 
imperfect, and never bear fruit. This Snow¬ 
ball-tree is now one of the commonest 
in shrubberies, where, however, it often 
has to struggle for existence with other 
strong-growing shrubs, and seldom is its true 
beauty seen when so crowded. It is a really 
beautiful shrub in its natural growth, 
reaching 10 feet or 12 feet in height 
and forming a dense round-headed 
mass when planted, so that it can 
enjoy light and air all round it. 

Planted with other shrubs it should 
be grouped with those that come into 
flower about the same time, Buch as 
the late Lilacs, Weigelaa, and Spiraeas, 
and it is often in flower at the same 
time as the scarlet Hawthorn, with 
which it forms a striking contrast. 

There is a form with variegated leaves, 
but it is not common, and the pigmy 
form, V. Opulus nanum, from more 
northern regions, is a suitable rock 
garden shrub and not rare in nurseries. 

The Japanese Snowball-tree (V. 
plicatum) I should rank second to the 
commoner kind, for though its flower- 
clusters are finer and more plentiful 
on the branches, it is not so graceful 
in growth, neither is it so hardy in 
all soils and climates. Yet V. plicatum ranks 
among the choicest of shrubs, not only for the 
shrubbery, but for covering walls, and there is no 
finer clothing for a north wall or where the sun 
seldom reaches than this beautiful Japanese plant. 
So far as I know, the single or typical V. plicatum 
is not in cultivation here, though it is aii ex¬ 
tremely fine shrub, as I saw it last May in 
hedgerows in Japan, where it grows into a tall 
spreading bush. The flat flower-clusters were 
about 9 inches across, and the few sterile flowers 
were exceptionally large and pure white, while 
the perfect flowers were not inconspicuous. V. 
tomentosum of Thunberg is now considered to 
be the true name of V. plicatum, which, with 
cuspidatum, is a variety of it. V. plicatum is 
not nearly enough known and planted, but of 
late years the best nurseries about London have 
increased ite culture, and now it is plentiful 
and as cheap as ordinary shrubs. Like V. Opulus 
sterile, it may be forced into flower early, but 
it is not so graceful as a pot plant as the common 
Snowball-tree. Another exceedingly handsome 
Chinese Viburnum is 

V. macrocephalum , introduced years ago by 
Fortune. The form best known in gardens is 
that with sterile flowers, which form an im¬ 
mense white ball several times larger than that 

of V. plicatum, but the type is probably the 
lant known in gardens as V. Keteleeri, which 
as the usual few sterile flowers surrounding the 
small fertile flowers. Unfortunately, V. macro- 
cephalum is not hardy enough for general cul¬ 
ture in the open, for though it does not get 
killed in winter, the frosts of early spring damage 
its precocious growth and destroy the incipient 
flower-buds. But a /finer p&nt for p wa\l there 


does not exist, and 1 recall to mind a very fine 
plant of it that used to flower every spring, from 
fifteen to twenty years ago, against the herba 
ceous ground wall at Kew on an eastern ex 
posure. Those who have a vacant wall space 
should plant this shrub ; they will not be dis¬ 
appointed. I should like to know how it behaves 
in Devonshire and other warm counties, and 
perhaps some readers in those favoured parts 
can tell us. 

The Wayfaring-trbe (V. Lantana) which 
one sees wild in hedges, is really a very hand¬ 
some shrub or small tree, beautiful in spring 
with its ample heads of white flowers, and again 
in autumn, when the foliage dies off of a fine 
deep red tint. One need not have it quite in 
the garden, but rising out of boundary shrub¬ 
beries, and a similar position might be given to 
the North American species. 

The evergreen Viburnums are best known 
by V. Tinus, the common Laurustinus, which 
is too well known to need description. There 
is not another shrub that is so persistent in 
flower, and even in the dead of winter one often 
sees it in bloom in company with Snowdrops and 
Winter Aconites. Of the varieties, the best, no 
doubt, is lucidum, from North Africa. It is not 
so hardy as the type, but where it thrives in 
southern and coast gardens it is an exceptionally 
fine shrub. About London it does not thrive 
well, neither do the varieties hirtum and stric- 
tum, though they make beautiful wall coverings, 
a form of gardening, unhappily, disappearing 
now. Another evergreen Viburnum suitable for 

I walls, but not hardy enough to plant in the 

I open, is the Japanese 

I V. o dorati ssi mum, or V. Awafulki. as it is 


often called. It has large shining green leaves 
like the common Laurel, and bears clusters of 
white flowers. In Japan it is one of the finest 
evergreens in the country, and is a favourite, 
especially iu temple gardens, where it is trained 
into huge conical masses often 20 feet high. In 
flower-time it perfumes the gardens with its 
fragrance. V. Sieboldi and V. Sandankwa are 
much the same. In warm localities against 
walls these are worth cultivating, but not iu the 
neighbourhood of London unless well protected 
in winter. W. 


Rubus Chamtemorus.— I see mention of 
this in Gardening Illustrated, March 30 , 
p 61. Can anyone give an instance, name, and 
place where it has been or is so grown ? I 
may state I have it growing at Braemar in 
pure black peat, 1,100 feet elevation, but it has 
not yet flowered. It grows wild and flowers in 
that neighbourhood not below 2,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion. Tne manager of the alpine garden at 
Kew told me they have not got it there.— 
Braemar, N.B. 


Auriculas from Kent.— We have received a box¬ 
ful of Auriculas from Mr Flood, Luton road, Chatham, 

Kent. The dowers represent a line series of colours, and 
when of good self tints, few things are more precious in 
the garden at the present time than these hardy plants. 
Some notes on their culture will be found in this issue. The 
border Auriculas are very hardy, and if careful selection 
is made of the best colours, a bright effect is gained, and 
then one gets a rich fragrance. 

Ohrlstmas Roses.—If the plants are getting too 
large you may divide them at once, and plant them in a 
bonier that is shaded from the sun in the middle of the 
day. The only attention they need through the summer 
is to see that they do not want for water.—D. Mcl. 


ROSES. 

ROSE PESTS. 

No greater mistake can be made than to let 
insect pests become established before waging 
war against thpm. It often happens that the 
few are not considered of sufficient importance 
to need the expense of time and insecticides lo 
kill. This is wrong. All insect pests increase 
with great rapidity, and it is the first few 
which are soon responsible for the countless 
numbers resulting frpm a few days’ neglect. A 
pest often prevalent at this season is a species 
of white fly attacking the lower side of the 
foliage. It eats it in much the same way as 
thrips and red-spider, causing similar light, grey 
spots. These are larger than with thrips, and 
do not seem so evenly placed. I have it both 
under glass and in the open. The fly is almost 
as large as the green Rose-aphis; some are 
winged, some not. Unless we see that any 
insecticide comes into direct oontact with the 
underside of the foliage they are not likely to 
be exterminated. Under glass I have been 
successful with a combination of fumigating 
and syringing. Rose-maggots are busy in some 
few 8pots and, unless carefully hand - picked, 
will do a large amount of damage. Gently 
squeeze all curled leaves between the thumb 
and finger just sufficiently to crash the insect. 
This can be done without much injury to 
foliage; whereas the uncurling of young leaves 
takes much longer and often ends in much 
injury. A very little practice will soon enable 
one to discern between the leaves curled by 
insects and those which are naturally closed 
from not being sufficiently advanced to expand. 
As these maggots drop from the plant when dis 
turbed, it is a good plan to pick them over a* 
(uickly as possible and then well shake the 
plant. Where they are plentiful, this plan will 
-ecure several that would otherwise have been 
looked over. I would once more like to say a 
word in favour of our feathered friends and their 
valuable assistance in clearing Roses. In town 
gardens the sparrow eats many of these, while 
m the country it is only necessary to be quiet 
md watch for a short time, when we shall see 
more than one bird busy among them. It must 
be insects of some kind that they are after, and 
[ have more than once seen the house sparrow, 
hedge sparrow, robin, white-throat and the 
lesser warblers, wrens and tits among Roses. 
A small bird (known locally as the ox-eye) and 
ihe golden wren are more plentiful here than in 
many places, and are certainly a great help in 
this respect. Last season I noted a pair of ox 
. yes make fully fifty journeys to their young 
l>rood in about ten minutes, always visiting an 
adjacent bed of Roses. Owing to a series of 
delightful showers, large numbers of insect 
pests have been washed off, and at present wc 
have prospects of a favourable season. B. 


Dijon Teas. —Under the above heading, in 
Gardening for April 20th, “A.” gives & list of 
good Gloire dc Dijon seedlings and Roses of 
similar habit. There is, however, no mention 
made of Mine. Angele Jacquier, one of the best 
of the group, a Rose which should be in the 
most select collection of wall Roses. It is not so 
rampant of growth as some (a 6-foot wall suits 
it well) and it can be easily kept to this height, 
also in a wall-space of 8 feet to 10 feet. The 
blooms are better formed, of richer colour, and 
more exquisite perfume than those of Gloire de 
Dijon, and are produced in equal abundance. 
This Rose was brought out in 1879, Guillot fils 
being the raiser. In the same year Mme. Alfred 
Garridre was brought out by Schwartz ; this is 
a Rose of very different habit to the above, but 
an equally useful and good wall kind. This 
Rose is too little known, the blooms are large, 
and fairly well shaped ; colour white, shading 
to salmon in centre of petal; perfume varying 
according to climatio influences, being at times 
scarcely perceptible, a £ others strong and of 
exquisite delicacy. This is the most perpetual 
Rose I know. A well-developed specimen will 
give a few blooms every day from May to 
October. The habit is vigorous, but it bears 
restriction well, and will give good results on a 
wall space of 50 square feet; still, if three times 
this area can be spared so much the better will 
this Rose pl'iRse. If asked for the next best 
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wall Hi086 for general purposes after Gloire 
ile Dijon, I shall unhesitatingly say Mme. 
Alfred Carrier©.—8. 8. B. 

*** thank you for your interesting note, 
but neither of the Roses you mention are Dijon 
Teas, and we have discarded Mme. Angele 
Jacquier because so uncertain in its flowering. 
—Ed. 

238.— Pruning Roses. —You may oontinue 
to cut the Roses hard back every year as soon 
as they go out of flower if you will be satisfied 
with one lot of blooms only in the year ; but if 
you would prefer flowers over a longer time 
during the spring, summer, and autumn, you 
had better prune only lightly in the case of 
growth that is crowded, before the end of 
November in each year. If left unpruned after 
the first lot of flowers are over in the spring, 
even such Roses as Marcchal Niel and Climbing 
Perle des Jardins will give a few blooms at 
intervals all the summer and autumn.— 
J. C. C. 

- “ Bertro ” is quite right in treating W. A. 

Richardson similar to Marcchal Niel; that is, 
if a good show of bloom is wanted and not much 
space at disposal. But if plenty of room can be 
given a little judicious thinning of growth 
that has bloomed will be a wiser plan. Of all 


HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 

Of hardy flowers few are so beautiful as herba¬ 
ceous Paeonies. Among the flowers will be 
found every conceivable shade of crimson, 
purple, lake, cerise, carmine, together with the 
equally beautiful and more delicate shades of 
rose, pink, blush, flesh and satin-rose. And 
then there are those with sulphur tints as well 
as those of pure and spotless whiteness. Fine 
massive white varieties exist too, as in the case of 
festiva maxima, having some of the inner petals 
occasionally margined and sometimes flaked 
with carmine. This is so good and distinct that 
no collection is complete without it, and one 
that everyone whosees it requires ; consequently, 
though among the older kinds, it is still among 
those highest priced. Independently of the dis¬ 
tinctive shades of colour above named, many var¬ 
ieties combine two or more shades. Another very 
pleasing feature to be found in many kinds is 
their fragrance, in no case overpowering, thus 
adding an additional charm to a group of plants 
which in their day are without an equal in the 
hardy flower garden. But with all their beauty, 
it can hardly be said that Pasonies have had 
either the popularity or the general cultivation 
to which, I feel sure, they are justly entitled, 
for it is rarely one meets with a good collection 
in private gardens. This may to some extent 


Ode Readers’ Illustrations: Puaony-flowers in a bowl. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, 

Nandana, Penrith. 


strong growers this and 1’Id^al are perhaps the 
most constant bloomers and make serviceable 

S owth without being cut quite back to the 
se. I have some old plants that are a thicket 
of growth, and never pruned, beyond cutting 
away some thousand or more buds from each 
every summer for working upon outdoor stocks, 
and probably as much wood each autumn for 
grafting; no one could wish for more bloom 
than these produce.—P. U. 


326.— Flowering plants for green¬ 
house. —I should get a few Zonal “ Gera¬ 
niums,” also some Ivy-leaved kinds, Tuberous 
Begonias in variety, Fuchsias, single and double. 
Then for foliage you could have Maiden-hair 
Ferns, Palms, Aralias, and Ferns of kinds. For 
autumn get Chrysanthemums, Chinese Primulas, 
and P. obconica, and Begonia semperflorens. 
The best Rose you could get is a Marcchal Niel 
(pot up the plant in October); also plenty of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and Polyanthus 
Narcissus, to flower in spring.—D. Mcl. 

Ohysisbractescens.— We have received two photo¬ 
graphs of this Orchid from Mr. C. E. firetherton, 
Sherwood, Beckenham, Kent. This ie an Orchid an 
amateur can grow well. The flowers are almost 3 inches 
across, fleshy, and pure white, save for a blotch of yellow 
and crimson lines on the lip. 

309.— Plague Of rats.— “ Constant Reader ” will find 
that gas-tar placed round then?- runs will have the effect 
desired.— Sub silbntio. i , /VI 

digitized by LC 


be accounted for, owing to the length of time 
the plants take to grow into size after planting. 
This varies from three to five years, according 
to the size of the plants themselves. This fact, 
again, may in not a few instances prevent their 
being planted in the open beds in the first 
instance, which is by far the best place for them ; 
and consequently they are for the time being 
grown in the reserve ground till sufficiently 
large to occupy permanent beds. This, however, 
is a mistake and involves replanting them, 
which means the loss of one year more. Fre¬ 
quently I have seen them in shrubberies with 
scores of thin fiowerless growths on them, causing 
annual disappointment to their owners. The 
worst place for Peonies is the shrubbery, particu¬ 
larly where the plantation does not receive due 
care and is backed by trees of larger size. 
Preonies, to do them justice, delight in—indeed, 
must have—the richest of soils, and in all cases 
where possible be supplied with abundant 
moisture in summer. Avoid moving them when 
once well planted, for they will go on year after 
year rooting deeper and deeper and increasing 
the number of their rich ana beautiful flowers 
annually. Let them in all cases occupy their 
permanent quarters where first planted, and if 
this should happen to be in a conspicuous spot 
on the lawn, tnere are plenty of things to carpet 
the ground and flower freely enough till the 
Pa*onies are deemed sufficiently large in them¬ 
selves. Tufted Pamies are excellent fcr this 


purpose, and while delighting in the good soil 
at disposal, seem thankful for the partial shade 
from the Paonies and are benefited by the 
moisture applied to these plants. And if the 
e^e tires of Pansies, these may give place to 
Tuberous Begonias, Mignonette, Ageratums, 
Heliotropes, or such things as are not deep 
rooted and are easily planted and removed. 
Those who require distinct kinds would do well 
to select them in flower. E. J. 


TH1 KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MANAGEMENT OF MUSHROOMS. 

It is now rather late to make preparations for 
growing Mushrooms this season—under cover at 
any rate. By the time sufficient manure is 
collected, prepared, and made into a bed, and 
the six weeks necessary afterwards allowed, the 
weather is much too hot for the Mushrooms to 
be a success. Not only are the Mushrooms of 
poor quality during hot weather under cover, 
but woodlice and other insect-pests trouble 
them far too much to be satisfactory. In beds 
out-of-doors Mushrooms may be well managed 
all the summer if a shady, cool position can be 
found for them. I should, however, advise 
“ C. 8. M. C.” to wait until the autumn and 
then grow them under cover. It matters not 
where it be—in a shed, cellar, or stable—as 
long as the bed can be well protected from frost, 
either by artificial warmth or a thick covering 
of straw or mats. Early in September is the 
best time to collect manure—fresh horse-drop¬ 
pings from stables, where the horses are fed on 
hard corn. Straw, not more than 1 foot long, 
may be left with the manure. As collected 

£ lace it in a heap under cover and allow it to 
eat a little. When sufficient is got together 
-to make up a bed 15 inches thick when pressed 
down firmly, and it does not exhibit signs of 
fermentation owing to its being dry, throw 
some water over it to encourage fermen¬ 
tation, and throw it lightly together. When 
it has got thoroughly warmed through 
turn it over to allow the rank steam to escape, 
thus sweetening it, as it were. Turn it once 
more at the end of two days, then it is ready 
for use. The size of the bed must be according 
to requirements, but one less than 5 feet square 
is not of much use, as a sufficient body of manure 
cannot be got together to retain enough heat. 
Make it very firm by treading or ramming it 
down with a wooden mallet. When made up it 
will commence to heat again, and sometimes it 
will force the thermometer up to 100 degs. 
However, it will not long remain at that tem¬ 
perature. When the heat has declined to 
85 degs. it is ready for spawning. Good spawn 
should be employed, breaking the bricks into 
pieces 2 inches square. Make a hole in the 
manure with the hand 2 inches deep, insert the 
spawn, and cover it over with the manure, beat¬ 
ing down the surface again firmly. In about 
four days cover the bed an inch thick with 
finely-sifted fresh soil from the garden, or 
freshly dug loam will do ; in fact, any kind of 
soil that is sweet will answer. The soil should 
be slightly warmed before covering the bed, as 
if placed over the manure in a cold or wet state 
it is liable to chill the spawn and cause a check. 
The temperature of the bed should not fall 
below 65 degs. at any time until the Mushrooms 
appear. This is easily regulated by covering 
the bed with straw, leaves, or hay, but prefer¬ 
ably the former, as hay is less open and more 
likely to cause the Mushrooms to rot, as the air 
is less sweet, owing to the moisture collecting 
about the hay so freely. Leaves are more 
likely to encourage slugs. Regulate the warmth 
of the bed by the amount of straw on it. 
Always keep a covering on not less than 
2 inches in thickness, as this prevents the sur¬ 
face from drying and renders watering the bed 
less necessary. Beds that come into bearing 
about Christmas seldom require watering at all; 
those bearing later may need one or two soak- 
ings in March. S. P. 


Training a Cucumber In a frame (A.).— 
When the plant has made two pairs of leaves besides the 
smooth seed-leaves which come first, pinch out the top. 
This will cause the plant to send out at least two Bhoots 
which should be trained across the frame. As soon as 
the young fruits show themselves, pinch off the top of the 
shoot which bears them, leaving one leaf beyond the fruit. 
So keep on throughout the season. 
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DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 

Of late years there has been much advance as 
regards the size of pod in the Kidney Bean 
with many of the dwarf or French kinds, and so 
much have the various forms been crossed that 



Negro Longpod Bean. 


many kinds grown a few years ago have gone 
out of cultivation. The last season or two we 
have had a distinct selection of Kidney Beans 
running to 6 feet high or more. I am aware 
this may not be considered any advantage, but 
the new kinds crop a whole season, whereas 
many of the dwarf kinds illustrated are soou 
over and get tough if not gathered young, the 
climbing variety bearing enormous crops. 


or running variety, requires a well-worked soil, 
ample food, and moisture. By thick sowing— 
that is, crowding in the row—many crops are so 
poor that they do not pay for the land occupied. 
Each plant should have ample room to develop, i 
and if given food and moisture will bear much t 
longer. The pods require to be gathered almost 
daily, as this gives the small ones space to de¬ 
velop, and the matured pods soon get tough and 
flavourless if the roots are dry. During the 
summer the plants well repay mulchings over 
the surface roots to retain moisture, and fre¬ 
quent supplies of liquid-manure. If sown now 
they rarely fail to crop freely, and during cold 
nights should be lightly covered. Sown from 
the middle of May, about every four weeks on 
the level ground, there will be no lack of pods 
until the frosts. W. S. 

Summer Lettuces.— Itisadifficultmatter 
to keep up a constant supply of Lettuces all 
through the summer months, so that a different 
mode of culture is necessary for the summer 
supply. If the usual method of transplanting is 
adopted, most of them run to seed before they 
form solid hearts. There is also need for a 
more careful selection of varieties, as some bolt 
much sooner than others. To secure a regular 
supply, the best way is to sow in small quantities 
and at intervals of three weeks in shallow drills 
in rows, as then thinning is an easy matter. 
The plants require to be from 1 foot to 15 inches 
apart. Treated thus they form solid hearts and 
give little trouble. For summer Lettuces the 


lowest at night, to about 105 degs. on very warm 
days. I have tried them with less water 
without any improvement, and am now giving 
them more. I always give them lukewarm 
water. The fruits lately have grown crooked, 
and look cramped at the end. The plants 



Dwarf Algerian Bean. 


three-parts cover the roof, and some have 
scarcely a good fruit on them. They have been 
properly stopped, but as there is a check some¬ 
where I should like to know what it is. This is 
my first crop under glass, so shall be thankful 
for any information you can give me.— 
Evesham. 

* # * You have cropped your plants too heavily 
at the start. Cucumbers fruit so freely 



The Long-podded Dwarf Negro (illustrated) 
is a well-known Bean, excellent for main 
crop, the pods large, prolific, and early. 

This is a well-known forcing variety, being 
grown in frames and pots, and is invaluable 
for the amateur’s garden. The Algerian, 
or, as it is more commonly termed, the . 
Golden Wax or Butter Bean, is a favourite 
Continental variety, not a large grower, 
as shown in the illustration, but a delici¬ 
ous Bean, very fleshy and a free cropper, ^ 
bearing golden-coloured pods in profusion. 

In a note on Dwarf Beans it would be 
incomplete without adding a few really / 
fine varieties of recent introduction. The 
well-known Ne Plus Ultra (see illustration) 
is a splendid addition to the dwarf varie¬ 
ties, very prolific, and of delicate flavour. 

It is an excellent amateur’s variety, as it a 
thrives in almost any soil. For pot cul- # 
ture it is unequalled. For early planting, 
and given shelter, few varieties can equal 
Mohawk, a purple-speckled variety; a 
fine Bean for planting at this season for 
early supplies. Syon House must be added 
to any list of Dwarf Beans where quality 
and earliness are desired. Those who only 
depend upon dwarf varieties, not having 
convenience for Runners, would do well 
to grow Canadian Wonder (see illustration). 
For later crops there are noneeciual to it in size, 
and it is very prolific—a grand main or late- 
crop variety, requiring good land to be 


that it is necessary to remove a great many 
at the start if the future welfare of the 
crop is considered. You must now give 
new surface dressing, lay in young wood, 
and in a short time the new growth will 
fruit freely. Keep the house warm, give 
little air and shade during bright sun¬ 
shine, do not spare moisture either at 
roots or top, and you will soon get fine 
fruit in quantity. It is always best to 
crop moderately, and get wood at the 
same time for future crops. 

Potatoa from Kent.— An article 
appeared in Gardening, April 20, p. 97, 
signed “A”., respecting some of the older 
sorts of Potatos gone out of cultivation— 
' the Fluke, for instance. Now, I want to 
prove to you that the grand old Fluke is 
not gone, and as long as I grow Potatos is 
not likely to, as I have grown them over 
40 years and do not know of a better one. 
To prove what I assert, I enclose a sample 
for your inspection and opinion. I always 
grow them for my own use, and have tried 
them against 30 sorts, and nothing can 
beat them. I am growing 30 sorts this year, 
many being valuable seedlings of my own 
raising. I could have sent you better tubers a 
few weeks back. The Fluke, as a rule, does not 
blight. It used to, but seems to have got the 
better of it during the past ten years. 1 must 
inform you that the Fluke was not raised from 
seed ; it was a sport from the old Ashleaf, hence 


The Canadian Wonder Bean, 


ground requires to be rich and deeply cultivated. 
I find cow-manure of great value in the Bummer 
in our light soil. This is given in the spring, 
the ground for the summer crops of salads being 
reserved and prepared at that time. I have a 
greater liking for animal manure for these 
succulent crops than for artificials, as the 
latter, though excellent for many vegetables, 
do not retain the moisture. 11 a partially 
shaded border can be given, the results will be 
better. A north-east or north-west border is 
often available for the early summer crop, 
reserving a north border for the hottest period 
of the year. I also prefer to sow in short rows, 
as then the crop can be cleared and the borders 
look neater than when sown lengthwise ; besides, 
the seeds can be sown in smaller quantities, 
according to the demand. By sowing in drills, 
moisture can be better applied, also food in the 
way of liquid-manure. For summer use the 
Cos varieties are most suitable. I like the 
Balloon or Mammoth White, a variety of great 
excellence, large, very solid and reliable in dry 
seasons. Paris White Cos, also an excellent 
variety, large, crisp, and juicy, may be used by 
those who do not require great variety. The 
chief points in culture are early thinning, thin 
sowing, and liberal supplies of moisture.—G. 

Cucumbers turning yellow. —Willyou 
please tell me the cause of my young Cucum¬ 
bers when about 3 inches long going quite yellow 
at the end and dying away ? As a result I am not 
cutting half the quantity I should be. The 
plants look well and very strong. I cut well 
for the first three weeks. The house is 50 feet 
by 12 feet, span-roof, heat ranges from 65 degs., 


Osborne’s Forcing B’an. 


the name. I have plenty of seed to spare, if 
anyone requires it.— E. N. Hills, Minster. 

%* A very fine sample of this Potato. . We 
shall have pleasure in growing it, as flavour in all 
fruits and vegetables is the thing we most prize. 

Mildew - covered Peas (Murrick , 
Ireland ,).—Your Peas suffer from drought, and 


grown in, also ample space between the rows. 
There are many others—namely, Osborne’s 
Forcing (see illustration)—but I only name the 
above as being in every way excellent, and 
deserving of extended culture. 

A few words as to cultivation may not be out 
of placer The French Jean, whether ■thkdpyarf 
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probably you bow thickly. We advise sowing 
more thinly, and make a deep drill or trench, 
similar to Celery trenches, and place half a 
spade deep of manure in the bottom, covering 
t he manure with soil, and then sow. The Peas 
get dry at the base. In the autumn we have 
rain, out little gets to the roots. In wet, 
clayey soils mildew is caused also by excess of 
moisture, and in such oases sow thinly, also 
have the rows a good distance apart, cropping 
between with other dwarf crops. We would 
not advise yon to use the material mentioned. 


LATE SEAKALE IN OPEN GROUND. 
Seakale is less grown in the open than it was 
before so many forcing-houses were erected. 
The value of a late quarter for the April supply 
is great. With fine spring weather I have had 
this vegetable from the open ground in season 
until tne middle of May. In the culture of late 
Seakale in the open there is no need of manure 
or heating materials of any kind, and given good 
land, richly manured, the plants require less 
attention than many roots. There are ether 
advantages, such as size of produce, improved 
flavour, and the value of what may be termed a 
choice vegetable at a time when good produce is 
none too plentiful. There is a ready demand 
for Seakale, whioh is of greater value when pro¬ 
duced in this way, as the flavour is so superior 
to that of forced roots. To get good supplies, 
strong sets —that is, root cuttings—planted at 
this date, early in April, will provide the supply 
for the same month the following year, though 
to get strong crowns the size of one’s wrist I 
would advise two years' growth in the same 
position. There is then no waste, as the produce 
the first year will be of fair size and pay for room 
occupied. Good land, and open position trenched 
and manured, the manure being put in the bottom 
spit, are what the roots delight in, thin gravelly 
soil and lack of moisture not being suitable. 
Though Seakale will thrive in any soil, it well 
repays good culture, and, being a gross feeder, 
requires plenty of food. 

As regards position, a portion grown on a 
north border will extend the supply, but it may 
not be required so late, and in planting it must 
be remembered the roots have to remain longer 
than those forced. Two feet between the 
rows, or even more, and 18 inches in the row is 
none too much, as with good land the leafage is 
plentiful and there is no gain in crowding. 
The roots are started previous to planting m 
frames, as this gives them a longer period of 
growth, the crown being half an inch long, 
and the base of the root bristling with a good 
mass of thread-like fibres. I prefer to plant 
the sets in drills to dibbling them in, as then 
they can be regularly placed and the roots 
preserved. When tne tops are well above 
the surface a few weeks after planting, the 
g r o w t h to each crown is restricted to the 
strongest crown. As growth increases, 
salt, , or what is better, fish - manure, is 
plaoed between the rows in showery weather 
and raked in. The flower-heads are removed 
as they appear. Fish-manure for this crop is a 
valuable fertiliser, and, failing this, salt The 
next work is the oovering of the crowns to blanch 
the Kale. This is best done in February if 
required late, but previous to this a good mound 
of qoal-ashes placed over the crowns when the 
tops are decayed and cleared away will do 
good, as the ashes are a protection from slugs 
and prevent breakage when covering. If the 
ashes are placed 4 inches to 6 inches thick, 
ridge-shaped, the plants will be ready for their 
spring muloh or cover later for this. I use 
leaves that have done duty for a year in the 
Asparagus-trenches, as they are partially de¬ 
cayed. Being cool, moist, Light, and plentiful, 
they are used in quantity fe from 1 foot to 
18 inches deep. It is useless to cover with a 
small quantity; the strong growths soon push 
out at the sides and beoome green if exposed. 
Dnring growth it is readily seen where to cut, 
the leaves being very strong and well blanched. 
All may not oommand leaves, but if ashes are 
used as the first covering, fine soil banked up 
ridge-shape answers well. I have also seen 
boards used, but I do not advise these, as if the 
growths are left they are crushed, and there is 
more difficulty in getting at the produoe. 
Boards do not also retard growth. Pots were 
used, but with less spoodns, the same ^bj^ctions 
Digitized b 
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applying to these as to boards. Of course, for 
earlier produce the two last methods would be 
superior to soil or leaves. When litter is used 
the tops posh through so quickly that the heads 
are not blanohed so thoroughly as with a heavier 
covering. 

For late supplies in the open I prefer the old 
common form with purple tips at the end ef the 
shoots. ' This is much stronger than the newer 
Lily-white, as the latter in wet seasons is not 
so robust, making also smaller growth. The 
one named with sufficient oovering is white 
enough for all purposes and of better flavour. 
After outting the produce the second year, I do 
not advise leaving the roots another season. 

. _ w. a 

Crops tinder fruit-trees.— I have an 
orchard of Apple and Pear-trees, and I want to 
utilise the ground underneath. Could I grow 
Cabbages under the trees, and if so, when ought 
I to prepare the ground, and what sort would 
be most suitable ? I should like Cabbage planted 
in the autumn whioh would be fit for use some 
time about April. Could I plant Potatos under 
part of the orchard, or would the trees overhead 
draw them up too much ? Is there any way of 
preventing this ? I should be much obliged if 
you would kindly answer these queries in 
Gardening Illustrated, which I take regularly 
and find most usefuL— Firefly. 

w * You can grow Cabbages if the trees are 
not so thick as to exolude light and air. For 
this crop you should prepare now, double¬ 
digging the land, but not too close to trees, and 
placing the turf at the bottom spit. Plant the 
Potatos at once. Much depends how close the 
trees are. Potatos will not suooeed without 
light or moisture, nor will Cabbage in the 
autumn. There is no way of preventing this but 
by removal of the trees. From your questions, 
we presume they are close together. If so, it is 
not worth labour to dig such land, besides, you 
ruin the trees if rooted on the surface. Much 
depends upon the position of the trees. You do 
not give the distance they are apart, so it is 
difficult to advise how to crop under them. 

Poultry-manure for garden crops. 

—Will you kindly instruct me as to the use of 
poultry-manure in garden work ?—H. H. H. 

* # * Poultry-manure is valuable for most crops, 
and may be used in various ways. It makes a 
good top-dressing for Potatos, mixed with 
wood-ashes, and scattered along the drills at 
planting-time at the rate of half-a-bushel to the 
square rod. It may also be used as a top¬ 
dressing on Asparagus-beds, scattered over the 
beds, and lightly forked in about March. As a 
top-dressing for Vine and Peach-borders, or for 
fruit-trees generally, it is valuable scattered 
over the boeders and lightly forked in. We have 
used it as a liquid-manure; but we do not think 
this is the most profitable way of using it. We 
would rather mix it with the soil where it 
would gradually become soluble, and be ready 
for the roots to work among, or its essence to 
be washed down by the rains. 

Trading in flowers. —I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly let me know whether 
it would be possible for an amateur to add to 
his income by floriculture ? And, if so, what 
course would you reoommend him to adopt with 
regard to procuring and selling flowers, hardy 
and bulbous plants being more particularly his 
speciality? Three miles distant from a town 
and forty from London.— Oarsman. 

It is possible for an amateur to add to his 
income by florioulture ; but there are many diffi¬ 
culties to surmount, and only the most perse¬ 
vering and enterprising are likely to suooeed. 
Hardy subjects offer the best chanoe. Violets, 
Daffodils, Snowdrops, Gladiolus, White and 
Yellow Marguerites, White and Scarlet Cactus 
Dahlias, Tea Roses, and White Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have a little money in them, but salesmen 
do not care to be bothered with small quantities 
of anything. There must be cultural knowledge 
and untiring energy. 

The Hngrllsh Flower Garden."— This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an aooount of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Luiee by Mona Latoor-Marline, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidse, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums By Mr. Molyneux, Tea Rosea by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions The first part— as., that 
devoted to design—will have important, additions and 
plane showing plan to scale, as well as planting of the beds I 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNER8. —III. 
The modern bar-frame hive is a box containing 
a number of wooden frames, whioh are fitted 
with oomb foundation. This foundation consists 
of sheets of pure wax stamped to the shape of the 
base of the oells. A sheet of foundation fixed in a 
frame supplies all the material necessary for the 
building of a oomb, and is worked out by the 
Bees in a very short space of time. 8trips of 
foundation if fixed to the underside of the top 
bars of the frames guide the Bees in building 
their combs within the frames and permitting 
the removal of oombs from the hive at pleasure. 
The advantages of the movable comb hive are 
in a great measure lost if oombs are built in an 
irregular manner ; if, however, oomb foundation 
be used straight-built eombs are insured, and 
the foundation being stamped by rollers whioh 
are accurately engraved, tne Bees are induoed 
to work ont the oells more regularly than if left 
to build them unaided. As the Bees inorease in 
the spring and summer more room is given by 
tiering np or supering, adding one or more 
bodice containing either frames or section boxes, 
the frames producing surplus honey for extract¬ 
ing the sections’ white oomb-honey, but the 
lowest body box is reserved for the use of the 
Bees in brood rearing and so forth, and as their 
winter habitation. The uppermost frames or 
sections are covered with some warm material, 
and the whole surmounted by a wooden roof. 

Subduing Bees. —To some persons the dread 
of being stung is a great drawback to their be¬ 
coming Bee-keepers ; but the chances of being 
stung may be greatly reduced by taking the 
precaution of wearing a veil when performing 
any operation upon a hive. Bees oan be sub¬ 
dued by fumigation with the smoke of lighted 
brown-paper, touchwood, fustian, Ac., used in 
a bellows-smoker (a very handy affair, to be 
obtained of any hive dealer) by which the smoke 
can be puffed into any part of the hive desired. 
The bellows-8moker, if fed with any of the 
materials above named, will burn for hours, 
being a most nseful attendant upon the apiarian 
in bringing his Bees into subjection. The idea 
in smoking Bees is not to stupefy them, but to 
alarm them, and cause them to fill themselves 
with honey, in which state they are but little 
disposed to use their stings, unless injured. 
Bees when swarming seldom sting, and the 
reason is that each Bee before leaving the hive 
has gorged itself with honey. Gentleness is a 
great secret in the successful handling of Bees, 
for they are easily exoited to anger by anv quick 
or Budden movement of the operator, by the 
scent of the poison arising from a comrade 
having been accidentally crushed, or by being 
breathed upon, the human breath being very 
offensive and irritating to them. In examining 
a hive, about a minute should be allowed after 
injecting a few puffs of smoke that the Bees may 
freely partake of their stores, the hive may then 
be opened, and more smoke blown in at the 
top of the hive as the quilts or coverings of„ 
frames are gently removed. Should there be 
no honey in the hive with which the Bees can 
fill themselves, they should be sprinkled with 
thin warm syrup upon the removal of the quilt. 
When the smoker is not in use the fuel will 
continue to smoulder if it be placed on end, but 
when laid horizontally the fuel will soon go ont. 

Bek veil. —Having the face protected by a 
veil insures in the beginner in Bee-keeping the 
coolness and confidence so essential to success. 
Gloves are sometimes worn, made of double 
thickness, as a precaution against stings 
upon the hands, bat they are often much 
in the way, and are discarded as soon as 
ooolness and confidence take the place of 
timidity. A veil to protect the faoe and 
neck may be made of coarse net, 3 feet by 
1& feet, in the form of a bottomless bag ; a hem 
is added round the top and a piece of elastic 
put in to fit round the hat, the rim of which 
keeps the veil from the faoe, the lower part being 
tacked in under the ooat-oollar and about the 
neck. A better kind of veil can be obtained of 
any of the makers in Bee-keeping applianoes. 

It is made of finely-woven wire instead of 
net, which cannot be blown against the faoe in 
windy weather, and does not hinder the sight or 
confine the breath. When honey is coming in 
plentifully from the fields—the Bees being in 
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full work Mid the Bee-keeper has obtained ex¬ 
perience and oou rage—the use of the Bee veil will 
in all probability be dispensed with. 

S. S. G. 


Taking artificial swarm from frame 
hive (J, G. White ).—As soon as your hive 
appears to be crowded with Bees, honey is 
being collected in quantity, and drones are seen 
abont the entrance, an artificial swarm may be 
taken. First having alarmed the Bees into 
gorging themselves with honey, by means of a 
little smoke, which should be puffed into the 
entrance of the hive, gently remove the quilts 
from the tops of frames. The smoker should be 
kept burning to enable the operator to inject a 
little smoke from time to time between the 
combe. The division-board should next be 
removed or pushed on one side to give room for 
moving the frames laterally. Having examined 
the oentral combs, remove the one on whioh the 
queen is found, and place it in yonr empty hive, 
and fill up the hive with frames of empty combs 
or comb-foundation. Then plaoe it on the site of 
the old stock, removing this to a fresh position. 
All the Bees that are on the wing at the time of 
the operation will return to the old site, join the 
queen, and form the swarm. The hive must be 
kept warm by means of ample covering over the 
frames. The comb upon which the queen is 
found will, in all probability, contain much 
brood, and be orowaed over with Bees. The 
old hive should have an empty oomb inserted at 
the side (after the frames have been brought 
close together), in place of the one removed. 
The Bees in this hive will soon rear for them¬ 
selves a new queen. If, however, a fertile queen 
be introduced there will be no check to the 
increase of the population.—8. S. G. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
QkMVWSjHafreecf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardimihg, 37, Southampton-street, Cooent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbrdtci Am to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARvararo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


880.— Palms in rooms.— PImm tell me how to 
manage these in rooms ?—E. 

831.— Packing Roses.—I am anxious to know the 
best way to pack Roses? I And that packing them In a 
basket to carry by train crushes and discolours them. 
Are there not boxes made on purpose, suoh as used by 
exhibitors for carrying, what they call ‘‘spares V If so, I 
shall be glad to know who makes them. Would 14 J. C. O." 
inform me 7 —Constant Rbadsr. 

882 —Perns and plants for conservatory.— 
I should be much obliged if you oould let me know how to 
treat different kinds of Ferns, and also what flowers will 
grow in a conservatory which can be heated throughout, 
but which has one great failing ? It opens out of a room 
in whioh there is gas, and a billiard-room again leads out 
of it where there is gas also. I manage to bring the 
Ferns to a certain growth, but they do not become 
luxuriant.—M. W. 

383.— M&reohal Nisi Rose cuttings.— Will you 
kindly tell me what is the proper time and manner of 
taking cuttings of a Matechal Niel Rose? There is a very 
fine old established one in the greenhouse here, and as we 
only rent this place and are leaving it at the end of 
June, I should be glad to carry away some cuttings 
with us. I have tried the plan of striking them between 
two pots, the inner one filled with water, bat have not 
succeeded with any.— Orotoh. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are waited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


SS4.— Cocoa-nut-fibre as manure (#.).—This 
is of little or no use me a manure. It is, however, ex¬ 
cellent for surfacing the ground to keep it moist, and, if 
mixed with soil for potting, it keeps it open, and plants 
readily root In it / % T 
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335. — Unhealthy Pelargonium leaves 
(JS. A. D .).—The Ivy-leaved Pelargonium leaves sent were 
badly affected with “spotj” a species of oanksr most 
generally arising from overwatering the roots end a damp, 
close, and oold atmosphere in the greenhouse. 

336. —Parlour Palm (Aspidistra ).—You are wrong 
in your supposition about tbe flowers. As regards the 
leaves of the variegated kind turning green, that is due to 
either a too rich toil, or sometimes suoh variegation will 
in time naturally disappear. Perhaps the plant is in too 
large a pot and is receiving too generous treatment. 

337. — Humea slogans dying ( Bostock). - The plant 
in question has probably received an overdose of water. 
This Humea is one of those plants whioh, when shifted 
into a large pot, grow with great rapidity, but at the 
same time, unless very carefully treated with respect to 
watering, it is always liable to go off in the manner 
described. 


338.— Insects in hot-beds (H .).—Ants in a frame 
may be trapped in a sauoer smeared with honey or treacle, 
and then Rilled with boiling water. All the family of 
aphides may be killed by fumigations with Tobaooo. Other 
insects, such as wireworms, can be trapped with siloes of 
vegetables, Ac., placed Just beneath the soil and fre¬ 
quently examined. 

838.— Oruago troos {Neja\—Ti is tress in question 
being seedlings, years may elapse before they show bloom. 
The Orange-plants sold by nurserymen nave all been 
grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the only way 
to ensure fertility at an early period. All that oan be done 
is to give the plants proper attention, when they mev 
perhaps come in fruit at an early date. 

340. — Begonia sempervIrens (S.).— The prin¬ 
cipal points In the culture of this plant are to pot it in a 
free, light, and well-sanded compost, say loom, peat, and 
leaf-soil, in equal parts. Start early into growth in a warm 
structure. During the summer plenty of ventilation will 
be necessary when the weather is warm and genial. Winter 
the plant in a temperature of about 50 degs., keeping the 
toil only Juat moist. 

341. — Watering Ferns (Fern). — Maiden-hair 
Ferns should not be watered overhead ; the water hangs 
among the fronds too long and they beoome dieooloured. 
Ferns must have plenty of water at the root, and there is 
no way of giving it exoept by pouring it on the top of the 
pots through the pipe of a water-pot When plants Deoome 
very dry they may with advantage be dipped in a pail or 
tank till the air bubbles cease to rise. 

342. — Tropssoltim trloolornxn (R.\—h» soon as 
the flowers fade and tbe foliage shows signs of decay grad¬ 
ually diminish the supplies of water, not allowing the 
foliage to droop for want of it, but watering only when 
dry, giving just enough to thoroughly moisten the soil 
thoroughly. When the leaves have turned yellow turn the 
bulb out of the i oil and store it away In dry sand in a oool 
place, potting it ajain by the middle of August. 

843.— Syringing Ferns (R. S.y—As a rule. Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, and, when 
the proper atmospherical conditions are maintained, there 
is but little need to do so. Ferns love a humid atmosphere, 
which ie eeeily given them in a close structure without 
sprinkling the foliage. Adlantume are impatient of 
syringing, and the gold and sflver-leaved Gymnogrammas 
are soon spoiled when moistened overhead. 

344. —Short Grass for hot-bods {Yellowl—Short 
Gram does very well to work into a hot-bed with long 
stable-manure ; but though it heats rapidly, its warmth is 
transitory, coming up to a fierce heat in 24 hours, and as 
rapidly falling in temperature again. The material is too 
full of sap ana too fragile to make a permanent hot-bed, 
the prooess of fermentation being so very rapid. Some¬ 
times a few barrowfuls of short Grass are useful to plaoe 
round a frame where the bottom-heat is declining ; hut is 
of little use for permanent work. 

345. —Gardenia leaves turning yellow (£.).— 
The leaves sent look as though the plant was starved for 
want of some stimulant. Apply a little weak soot-water 
oooadonally, and a little liquid-manure or guano-water 
when the buds are opening; also keep the plant well 
syringed and in a high temperature, If possible. Gardenias 
are great lovers of a powerful heat, if aooompanied with 
sufficient atmospheric and root moisture. 

846.— Loam for potting (S. A.).—The best soil of 
this kind you oan have is the top spit of a meadow. It 
should be stacked, Grass side downwards, in a heap for at 
least a year before being need, and if a few layers of 
stable-manure (with straw) be worked in with it when it 
is being stacked, all the better. A little soot, too, is an 
advantage, as it helps to kill insects, ha. The soil thrown 
out by moles will answer well for seed sowing. 

347. — Raising seeds (Beginner). — Well drain 
some pots or pans by filling them half full of broken 
flower-pots, over this place some Moss or half-rooted leaf- 
mould, or turf, then fill up with light sandy soil, press it 
down firmly and evenly ; then well water it, and sow the 
seed thinly on the surface. Slightly cover with very line 
soil and plaoe in a shady oorner of your conservatory, 
patting a pane of glass over each pan till the young 
plants are up. 

848.— Watering Lillltuns In pots (iky}.—When 
these plants are growing freely abundance of water is 
neoeesary. We oould not state the exact quantity that 
should be applied ; hut if your pots are well-drained, you 
may give as much as you uke in reason—that is, when the 
plants require it; and the time they require it is when 
the soil is dry. Surely you can tell when the soil in a pot 
is dry ? Weak liquid-manure may be given occasionally 
with great benefit. 

340.— climbers for a house-roof ( Reader of 
Gardshok}).—W e suppose there Is some good loamy soil 
for the plants to grow in, either in a large box or other 
receptacle. As to suitable plants, there is plenty of 
aheioe amongst the Ivies and Virginian Creepers, any 
strong-growing one of which would soon cover a roof, or 
the two might be blended together. Also a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose and Clematis Jackman i might be planted, 
and allowed to intertwine on a portion of the trellis. 
Abundance of root moisture will be required in the 
mmmer. 


850.— Hoya and Mareohal Niel Roses {Hoya). 
—Take off the young shoots of Hoya about 4 inches long 
with a small heel or portion of bark of the old wood. 


Plaoe two or three cuttings in a small pot, keep olose. and 
give bottoni-beat, with little thoisture until rooted. Rost* 
do best budded. To strike them take half-ripened shoots 
later oh in a frame or well-ripened shoots in autumn in 
sandy oompoet; for Hoyas use plenty of sand and peat. 

851.—Use Of frame (Engineer ).—Your frame 
would do well in the position you give in plan, and by 
heating with the steam-pipe you could grow many things, 
as Cucumbers, Toma toe, and most kinds of plants. If not 
heated such things as Calceolarias and Cinerarias would 
do well, but with heat so near at hand we would advise 
placing a pipe through, and even if you grew plants 
requiring little heat at oertain seasons in severe weather 
you would be able to grow many things requiring a 
temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs. 

352. — Smll&x (P. Johnston).— Smilax should be 
•own in a light sandy oompoet and grown in a temperature 
of 60 degs. Ws expect you have given your plant too 
much moisture or not enough. We would advise you to 
repot in new soil, plunge in a warm bed of 80 degs. near 
the glass, and water sparingly until new roots are made. 
Give a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. for a time, and 
then lees warmth as growth in cre as e s, and shade till 
the plants get new roots. Do not overpot, and use plenty 
of drainage with light soli, and not much air till the 
plants run freely. 

353. —Treatment of India - rubber - plants 
(B j.—These plants do beet in a rather warm glasshouse, 
kept at, say, from 60 degs. to 80 degs., in which a moist 
atmosphere can be maintained, ana they can be shaded 
from hot sunshine. Tbe best soil for them is a mixture of 
peat, fibrous loam, and til ver sand. This should be press*d 
ttrmly around the roots and the pots in whioh they are 

S rown should be well drained, as they require an abun- 
ance of water when in active growth. The leavee should 
be sponged with soapy water on both sides occasionally, 
to free them from dust and insect pests. 


S&4.— Treatment of room plants (£.).—As yon 
say the room is warm and you only water once a week, I 
should say the plants do not get water enough. Onoe a 
week is not often enough to water. They should have 
water at least twice or three times a week, especially if ike 
pets are filled with roots. Do the plants require repotting ? 
You might take the chill off the water from November to 
Maroh. At other seasons water which stool in the open 
air will do very welt A small quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia in tbe water will be beneficial for all plants. 


355. — Vine leaf diseased {Reader ).—Your Vines 
are either badly scorched or have mildew. It is the latter 
most probably, but as the leaf is crushed it is more diffi¬ 
cult to see mould or the surface. For mildew oover the 
leaves with dry flowers of sulphur. Keep your house dry, 
but warm, give air carefully, and allow tbe growth to run 
freely. Mildew is caused by too muoh air or cold draughts 
and sudden changes of temperature. With fruit well 
advanced it is well to cover hot-pipos with sulphur, 
mixed like paint, but with small berries only it is not 
safe. Applv dry sulphur as advised both to leaves and 
berries, and keep all parts of the house dry. 

356. —Propagating Fuchsias («/.).—These plants 
oan be Increased with the greatest, ease now from cuttings 
of the young wood taken off about a couple of inches in 
length; also the points of young plants that require 
stopping will strike freely. Insert the cuttings (first 
removing the two lower leaves, and making a clean out 
just below the lowest joint; in ligrht sandy soil in pots, 
pans, or boxes, and place them in a warm, close, ana 
moist atmosphere, ana the soil in which the cuttings are 
put should also be kept moist. Shade from hot sunshine, 
and they will soon root, then they can be potted off singly. 


857.— Unhealthy Mareohal Niel Romb(A. H\ 
—Tbs shoots and flowers sent of this Rose gave unmis¬ 
takable evidence of the preeenoe of both mildew and 
green-fly, and also they appeared to be suffering front the 
effects of oold draughts of air being allowed to strike on 
tits tender leaves. Nothing is more injurious to Rents 
under glass titan unskilful ventilation. What air 1* 
needed, except in very hot weather, oan be given by 
opening the top ventilators and keeping the side ones 
olosed, thus avoiding a draught. Fumigate with Tobaooo 
to kill the fly. It would be well also to examine 
the soil around the roots. It may be dry ; if so, soak it 
with weak manure-water. 


358.— Anemones, Cyclamens, Lachenall&s 

{Prior ).—You do not say what kind of Anemones you 
grow. Myself and others have had the same difficulty 
with the Scarlet Anemone. In some soils they die out iu 
a most unaccountable way. After I made special beds for 
them they did better ; but I think there is no getting over 
the foot that In limestone or chalky soils they will not 
thrive. I should say also your soil is not suitable for 
Cyclamens. Use mors leaf-mould for both the Cyclamens 
and Lachenalias, especially when the plants are young, 
and try and get a little better loam for the last shift. 
During the early life of the plants use two-thirds leaf- 
mould, and for the last shift one half leaf-mould and one 
half good loam, with plenty of crushed charcoal and grit. 
—E. H. 

350.— The Klllarney Fern (Trlchomanes radican*) 
(Florence ).—To succeed well with this in a dwelling-room 
it must be grown in a glass-case or under a bell-glas-, 
acoording to the size of the plant. It requires a close atmos¬ 
phere, and suffers from exposure to the rays of the sun at 
any time. The best situation is in a room on the north 
side, where it can get abundance of light near a window 
U kept in a sunny room it must be carefully shaded from 
all sun. The soil which it prefers is ooarsely broken peat 
of a somewhat sandy nature. Should the peat not be 
sandy, great benefit is derived from the addition of small 
pieces of sandstone, or even of porous crooks. It is noc 
necessary to wet the foliage at any time. Tbe dew with 
whioh the fronds are covered at times is produced bv con¬ 
densation, and the roots require perfect drainage, though 
they must never be allowed to get dry. 

360. — Various queries {Miss Murphy). —The 
Deutxia made its growth too late and the wood did not 
ripen, and therewere no flowers—a common result with late 
growth. Do not cut the plant back now. Get the wood 
ripe by exposure after May and there will be flowers. The 
enclosed flowering specimen was very much dried, but 
appears to be Oholsya ternata, a Hawthorn-scented ever¬ 
green shrub, not difficult to grow. We have it planted 
against a warm wall, but the front hue killed all the young 
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gro w t h. It flowers on the young wood end does not 
require much pruning, only to reduoe straggling growths. 
The enclosed Asparagus is A. tenuissimus, A. plumosus is 
more ornamental. All are easily grown in a warm green* 
house or intermediate bouse. Will do planted out in a 
border in the house and trained under the roof. It is 
difficult to say why the Begonias have not germinated. 
The seeds are very small, so possibly you may have oovered 
too deeply; they only require a sprinkling of sand. The 
best way to water is to dip the pot in a pail not quite up 
to the rim and let the water enter though the hole in the 
bottom. The seeds are sometimes carried down too deep 
in the soil when watered on the surface. They may, of 
crane, grow yet. 

861. —Moss on Grass.—Will you kindly tell me the 
cause of Moss coming amongst the Grass and the best way 
to stop it ?—H. Parkinoton. 

V When Moss grown on a lawn the noil in either very j 
poor or very damp, perhaps both A good scarifying 
with an iron take or a half-worn Birch-broom, followed by 
a dressing of lime, will be beneficial. 

862. —Golden Wax Bean.— Can I safely plant out 
now Golden Wax Bean, raised in boxes in a oool green¬ 
house ? Is it a climber, and what height does it grow ?— 
O. T. B. 

V Bo not plant out the Golden Wax Beam till the 
middle of May or later. It is a runner , growing about 
6 feet or 6 feet high. 

363.— How to flower Orassulas.— I have a 
number of small Pink Orassula plants, one year old. How 
can 1 ensure a good bloom on each? I can give them heat 
up to 60 degs. Should they have liquid-manure?— 
Scores. 

*** The best way to induce the Crassulas to flower is to 
place them on a shelf n#*r the glass in a warm greenhouse 
well ventilated in the day. A temperature qf 60 dags, at 
night is too high ; it will draw the shoots up iceakly. 
Fifty degs. at night will be sufficient. 


864.— Spiraeas not flowering well.— My Spiraas 
have become very large, and have few flowers snd quantities 
of leaves. How can I get more blooms ? They are planted 
out each year and taken up in September. Should they 
remain in their pots when planted out ?— Scotch. 

*»* Quantities of leaves very often mean weak crowns 
and few flowers. When next the Spiraeas are planted out , 
divide each into two or three, and plant in good soil and 
water well. They are best planted out. 

365. — A green-flowered Primrose.— The en¬ 
closed Green Primroee was found in a wood near Ripon, 
growing wild. Last year it was transplanted into a 
garden, and has flowered again this year, still retaining its 
green colour ? Is it a novelty, or what?—J. B., Ripon. 

*,* It is not usual to find a Green Primrose, but it 
does occur occasionally. It is interesting, and worth 
keeping for its curious character. 

366. — Destroying ants.— Kindly let me know the 
best remedy of killing ants in a greenhouse?—J ohnstons. 

*,* Put a little sugar where they congregate. They 
will be attracted by this, and then pour boiling water on 
them. Rubbing paraffin in their runs is also very dis¬ 
tasteful to them. 

367. — Wires for Raspberries.— Looking over my 
Raspberry-canes, tied to galvanised wires, I And that only 
those in dose contact with the wire are showing a withered 
appearance. Is this caused through touching the wire ? 
If so, kindly inform me if copper wire or painting the ones 
now in use will prevent the evil ?— Anxious. 

*** Galvanised wire must be painted with two coats of 
good paint. The vrire is the cause of the shoots withering. 

368. —The Aspidistra (Parlour Palm).— I have an 
Aspidistra, which 1 keep in a window, a fire in the room 
onoe or twice a week only, and little gas. The leaves are 
all turning yellow. What must I do with it? I fancy it 
has been overwatered. Is there any means of producing 
variegated leaves ? Mine are all green.—C hrval. 

*** The plant wants repotting evidently. Repot in 
loamy, well-drained soil, and water carefully until 
established . You must purchase the variety called varie- 
gates. Yours is the normal form. If you can place the 
plant in a greenhouse after repotting so much the better, or 
if you have no convenience at all, get a neighbouring 
nurseryman or gardener to repot it for you. 


368.—Verbenas.—I shall be glad of advice on the 
culture of Verbenas ? I want to grow them for exhibition. 
Where would be the beat plaoe to purchase them, and how 
many should I require ?— Oxon. 

V To be able to show six varieties of Verbenas on any 
given date you ought to buy a dozen sorts, and at least 
two plants of a sort. Plant in a well-prepared bed 
IS inches apart. Mulch with very old manure, and give 
water in dry weather. When the floioers begin to open 
stretch some, tiffany over the bed when the sun is hot. Try 
any good nursery for them. 

370. — Limbs of Walnut-tree cracked.—I 
hive a beautiful Walnut-tree in the garden here, and we 
cannot understand the reason of its limbs cracking, in 
sl-nost every limb there being huge cracks near the stem 
cf the tree? Shall feel very grateful for any information 
as to cause.—S. J. Walters. 

V Many trees have behaved in a similar way this 
year, the only reason toe can think of is that the late 
severe frost has caused it. Perhaps some of our readers 
can offer some solution of this occurrence t 


371.— Silver Birch dying. -A very fine Silver 
B'rch in my garden appears to be slowly dying. Each 
year for the last three rears the foliage has been scantier 
and more oonfined to single portions of the tree. A local 
gardener gives his opinion that I he tree is dying partly 
from age and partly (and principally) from having had the 
•oil grubbed up near ite roots for pnrposes of digging 
gravel. This latter seems to be partially correct, as 
certainly some of the roots appear to be very bare ; but 
the k rubbing up must have been at least three years ago, 
as, to my knowledge, no gravel has been dug, or the soil 
touched during that time. May I ask you to kindly 
suggest any remedy that you think might save the tree, 
which is a conspicuously beautiful feqtqre in piy small 
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garden? Would oovering the roots with 6 inches of soil 
be likely to prove advantageous?—H. C. L. 

V Unfortunately, the Birch on some soils is not a 
long-lived tree, and we fear when once a tree has begun to 
die in the manner described, there is little hope for it. 
With us, the Birch springs up plentifully in the woods , 
but few trees attain to great size and age, dying away 
similar to yours. Only this past wilder we had to cut 
down several pretty specimens, of which ail the leading 
branches were dead. 

872.—Holly hooka attacked with disease.— 
My young Hollyhocks, raised from seed last year and win¬ 
tered In a frame, are attacked with an orange-coloured 
blight. Will you kindly tell me what is the best thing to 
dol— Hollyhock. 

*** We are afraid the plants will have to be destroyed. 
Pick off the leaves infested very badly , and syringe the 
others with Qishurst compound, 4 ounces to the gallon. 
Thoroughly wet the foliage. Plant out the Hollyhocks in 
rich sou. 

373. — Violets.— Will 'Neapolitan Violets, now in 
frame, do well, and flower in autumn and spring, if instead 
of being transplanted, the bed is remade, and roots are left 
in the open frame during the summer ?—12. 

*«* The Violets will flower if treated in the way you 
suggest, but the main buds will not be so well developed, 
and, consequently, the flowers will not be so fine, as if the 
plants are pulled to pieces and the finest offsets planted 
singly in a bed of good soil and well oared for during the 
summer. 

374. —Gooseberry-tree leaves eaten by 
Caterpillars. —The leaves on my Gooseberry-bushes 
were last year entirely eaten by g r e en caterpillars; they 
are looking very healthy now, but should the pest again 
appear, what remedy can I use?—W. H. Y. 

The best remedy for the Gooseberry-caterpillar is 
Hellebore powder, either dusted among the leaves or mixed 
with icater and syringed in among the foliage, holding the 
syringe low and directing the stream upwards so as to get 
under the foliage. Do not wait till the bushes are half 
stripped of their leaves. You know the old proverb, “ a 
stitch in time,” Ac. 

375. —Mignonette seedlings —What is the cause 
of tiny seedlings of Mignonette, with the two first leaves 
sometimes shrivelling in a portion of the delicate stem, 
and thus falling over and dying ? They were sown in a 
pot.— Oarsman. 

*,* The probable cause is want of firmness in the soil, 
the soil also is perhaps too light. The best compost is good 
loam, two thirds^ to one-third leaf-mould or very old 
manure, with a little coarse sand and old plaster or mor¬ 
tar to keep the compost porous and sweet 

376. —Hardy border Carnations injured.—i 

have recently planted some hardy border Carnations. Some 
of the leaves snow patches of discoloration, and in one or 
two cases the lips of mil the shoots mm quite equarely 
cut off, and the main stems have rotted off in two of the 
smallest plants. Can you tell me the reason ? The plants 
do not seem yet to have started into growth. Do you 
think they will do so all right?— Interested. 

*,* It appears as if magpot was the cause of the 
Carnations behaving thus. There is no remedy for this, 
but we cannot give a good answer unless a specimen is 
sent. 

377. — Primula oortusoldes. — I have some 
Primula cortusoides which show no sign of flowering. They 
have not been potted sinoe last spring, but have been filled 
up with fresh soiL They have increased in number and 
some pots have five plants in them. Will they flower, 
and should they be put in heat ?— Sootus. 

%* Varieties of P. cortusoides are quite hardy, but they 
are worthy of a place in a cold greenhouse in winter, and till 
after flowering, but they do better outside in a shady place 
in summer. They do not require artificial heat , though a 
little warmth will not hurt them. They lose their leaves 
in winter, but they shoot up from the fleshy root crowns in 
spring. Doubtless your plants will flower in due time, and 
they may probably require repotting. 

378. — Annual for {greenhouse.—Can you give 
me the name of an annual to grow in pots in (root of 
greenhouse stage and hang down about 3 feet, eo as to 
cover heating pipes ?—A. B. 

V Few plants are finer than the Glory Pea (Clianthus 
punioevs). It grows about Ufeet high. Cobcea scandens 
is also of rapid growth, and Convolvulus mauritanicus. 
Gypsophila panwulata is very pretty in a cool-house; also 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, which is one of the most 
suitable for the purpose named. Some of the choice 
Tropceolums, as Ball of Fire , Schizanthus, and Torenias, 
are useful. 

379. —Treatment of Latanta borbonioa.—I 
have some of these Palms in my greenhouse and drawing¬ 
room, and they are very unhealthy—in faot, 1 am afraid 
they are dying away altogether. I water them regularly, 
and I think I manage them properly, but they do not 
seem to do well. I enclose leaf for your inspection. Will 
you please let me know in your next issue of Gardening 
the reason of their dying away like this ? And a short 
note on their proper treatment would be a great boon to 
me and many other readers.— England. 

*** The plants in your case art evidently either suffer¬ 
ing from dryness at the root, or they may have got injured 
by the severe frost, which penetrated even dwelling-rooms. 
We will shortly give some general notes on their culture in 
rooms. If possible, place the Paltns in a warm green¬ 
house, syringe freely, and encourage growth as much as 
possible. Repot if required in good loamy soil. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRU I T S . 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrkxnq Illus¬ 
trated. 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— K. R*id .—Apparently the com¬ 
mon Windflower (Anemone nemorosa).- T. R. C.-Metro- 

sideros floribunda (Bottle Brush-flower).- Jans Bitten. 

—1, Onddium Marshallianum; 2, Dendrobium Pierardi; 
8, Asparagus plumosus; 4, species of Smilax, but difficult 
to say from * tingle leaf.— r-J. Abrams .—-tyoasto (kfa*il- 


laria) Harrisonia.-ForfcAirsman.—Arabia albida varie* 

gate.- Jess .—Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia.- S. C. O. 

—Celaia oretica.- Evening Star.—Apparently flowers of 

the Polyanthus Narcissus, but impossible to say definitely 
from the dried-up blooms you send.- J. Davis.— Un¬ 

fortunately, It Is impossible to nsme florists' flowers. 
There are so many of them, and so much alike. We should 
advise you to send the blooms to some well-known grower, 
who has a large collection to compare the flowers with. 

- A. B. M.—\, 2, 3, Forms of Cattleya Mendel!; 

4, Ionopeis paniculate: 4, Oypripedium Lawrenoeanum; 
6, Dendrobium chrysanthum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

North Britain .—The weed killer is a great saving of 
labour applied now, but in dry weather any time from now 
till August will do. It must not touch Box-edgings, or 
edging of any kind. Use a special water-pot and keep 
clear of Grass or edge 8 inohes to 12 inches, wetting the 
gravel all over, otherwise with a rose or water-pot. Keep 
clear of any birds or animals for a time, and in mixing do 
not use the vessel for ot her purposes. Bentley, of Barrow- 
on-Humber, supplies a good article, with directions as to 

its use: or any of the kinds advertised will answer.- 

G. A. Shankland.— Write to Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh.- Ipswich .—The Angelica is a hardy bien¬ 

nial, a native of this country, and grows freely from seed 
In any good soil, succeeding best in a moist position. Sow 
the seed in early autumn, and, if sown in the open ground, 
the seedlings should be left in the seed-beds until the 
following spring, when they should be transplanted in 
rows 2 feet apart each way, giving plenty of water in dry 
weather. The plants should be cut down yearly to pre¬ 
vent running to seed (about June), as this will preserve 
the plants. To raise plants now, sow in boxes in a frame, 
prick out when ready into good soil, and again into 
boxes, or plant on a prepared border when the seedlings 

are large enough.- Hale, Famham—Orobus tuberosus 

(Heath Fea), Oxycoccus palustris (Moesberry), Lotus 
major (Greater Bird’e-foot Trefoil), Calluna vulgaris 
(Ling or Heath), Veronica spicata (Speedwell), Campanula 
glomerate (Clustered BelldowerX Ericas are the Heaths, 
Onobrychis sativa (Common Saintfoin), Lithoepermum 
officinale (Common Grom well), Silene anglica (Small- 
flowered Catchfly), the Eriophorums are the Cotton 
Grosses, Arenaria rubra (Red 8andwortX Veronica verna 
(Spring 8peedwell), V. Beocabunda (Brook Speedwell), 
Vacdnlum imrtiUus (WhortleherryX Rumex acetosella 
(Sheep’s SorrelX Galium verum (Yellow Bedetraw), Juocus 
glomeratus (Clustered RusbX Aira (Hair Grate), Cnicue 
lanceolatus (Plume Thistle), Hieracium pilosella (Woolly 
Mouse-earX Trifolium arvense (Field OloverX Junous 
squarroeus (Heath Rush! Onions palustris (Woolly 
Mesdow Thistle), Triglocin palustris (Common Marsh 
Arrow Grass), Carex sp. (Sedge), Hippuris (Common 
Mare’s-tail), Epiloblum tetragonum (Square-stemmed 
WiUow Herb), Lythrum salicaiia (Purple Loose-strifeX 
Ranunculus lingua (Water Buttercup); the other Ranun¬ 
culus mentioned is the common Buttercup, Alopecurus 
freniculatus (Black Oram). We advise you, as you are 
interested In English names for plants, to get Miller’s 
“ Dictionary of English Names of Plants," published by 

John Murray, A be marie-street, London.- Corine .— 

Any carpenter could set up a swing in the garden by 
means of pillars and cross bar. But if you want anything 
different from this, the simplest form, you oan buy from 
advertisers good swings, which are perfectly safe for young 
children. The cost is moderate, but more, of course, than 
the simple aarpenter’s job would be. 

Replies next week to Oaklane, Wm. Laidlaw, 
C. T. Jarvis , Croton, Senex, Ac. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

SALADS. 

In England, with our resources and oar 
facilities for obtaining the products of foreign 
countries, we might have an unlimited variety 
of foods if only we would be a little more 
enterprising ; bat we go on day after day con¬ 
tenting ourselves with the few things we are 
accustomed to. Within the experience of the 
present generation only one new vegetable, the 
Tomato, has really made its way into general 
use, and yet what an acquisition we have found 
it! We have it now the greater part of the year, 
and wonder that we ever got on without it. If 
only we would take advantage of our oppor¬ 
tunities we might have wealth where now we 
have a dearth. With regard to salads, for 
instance, how restricted we are ! We think we 
cannot have salad unless we have either Lettuoe 
or Endive, and yet our Continental neighbours 
will convert almost any vegetable which comes 
to hand into a most inviting dish, which we 
should consider most appetising if it were set 
before us, and we knew nothing of the odds and 
ends of which it is made. Salads are harmless, 
cooling, and refreshing, and though they afford 
little nourishment of themselves, they make a 
pleasant addition to other aliments, and a 
graceful appearance on the table. Lettuce 
should be blanohed by the gardener, and eaten 
young; Radishes, when \oung, are juicy and 
cooling ; Cress and Mustard are grateful; Celery, 
when young and properly blanched, has a 
pleasant nutty flavour. A v »P®ty of others are 
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used, aocording to the tastes of the household, 
such as Sorrel, young Onions, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, and also Dandelion. 

Spring salads. —Some of the best salads may 
be gathered by the roadsides. The leaves of the 
Dandelion, Wood and other Sorrels, also Land or 
American Cress, when gathered and washed, are 
little inexpensive luxuries which form the most 
pleasant addition to the dinner or supper-table, 
and make a palatable dish for the breakfast or 
tea-table. A few roots of Land Cress, Sorrel, Dan¬ 
delion, cultivated in spare oorners of the garden, 
are most useful for giving salads a good flavour. 
The Dandelion ought to be blanched (they are 
thus prepared and sold in many of the Con¬ 
tinental markets as adjuncts to the salad). 
When the young leaves of the Dandelion and 
Sorrel begin to shoot they are carefully earthed 
up and covered with a flower-pot; the leaves 
thus become delicate in appearance and colour. 
They are out as required, and a succession of 
crops can thus be gained nearly all the year 
round. The tender young leaves just gathered 
by the wayside are an excellent medicine when 
washed and placed between bread and butter. 
When chopped finely with young Dook and 
Sorrel leaves, adding a hard-boiled egg sliced, 
and a little salad dressing, they will form a good 
dish. Any of the leaves eaten with sugar and 
vinegar, with or without oil, form a savoury 
addition to a repast, whilst the mixture of any 
cold Potatos that may be left from dinner, and a 
small suspicion of Onion, will form a good salad. 

Vegetable salad.— Cut any cold cooked 
Vegetables into neat shapes, plaoe them in a 
salad-bowl, and pepper and salt them. Toss 
them in vinegar, and when this is thoroughly 
incorporated pour on a little oil or cream, and 
toss again. Garnish with sliced Beetroot or 
Tomato. 

Lettuce salad. —Wash two heads of Lettuces,, 
dry them thoroughly, and break the leaves or 
cue them into convenient pieces. Put the yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs into a basin with a 
teaspoonful of mustard, pepper and salt to taste, 
and one teaspoonful of oil; work the mixture 
into a smooth paste, and add consecutively 
three tablespoonfuls of oil and two of Tarragon 
vinegar, then add a handful of garden Cress, and 
a little Tarragon finely minced, and the whites 
of the eggs coarsely chopped. The mixture 
must be well stirred. Lastly, add the Lettuce, 
turn it well over, and serve. 

Ornamental salads.— Boil half a pint of 
small white Haricot Beans in milk for three 
hours; they should by that time be perfectly 
soft, but unbroken. Take a plain glass bowl, 
moderately deep; in the centre place the early 
white heart of an Endive, judiciously trimmed 
into a round and not too straggling shape ; it is 
simply to serve as a foundation. Chop Parsley 
very fine, and mix it, and a dressing of oil and 
vinegar, thoroughly with the Beans when cold. 
Put the Beans all round the Endive in the dish, 
then, having a pot of mock caviare ready, push 
the Beans aside in four or five places symmetri¬ 
cally, and fill the spaoe up with the caviare. 
Another is made of cooked Beetroot, raw 
Tomatos, and cold boiled Potatos, cut into 
squares of equal size and dressed, each vegetable 
separately, with a dressing of oil, vinegar, the 
pounded yellow of hard-boiled eggs, ana a dash 
of anohovy-sauoe; then placed in a bowl in 
regular alternation of colour round the heart of 
a small Lettuce, and decorated on top with the 
hard-boiled whites of eggs out into shape; but 
this salad looks better tun it eats. 


time the Beans will absorb a part of it. The 
jar or jars must now be tied down carefully, so 
as to be air-tight. It is, therefore, a good plan 
to entirely oover the top of the water with 
melted suet; this, when it hardens, forms a 
most effectual barrier to the air. The fat 
should be about £ in. deep on the top. The 
jars ustd should not be too large. Care must 
be taken to get the Beans quite fresh and 
young, and they should be gathered as late as 
possible in the season. This mode of preserving 
is applicable to Artichokes. 


BIRDS. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

This grand songster is a bird of passage, visit¬ 
ing vqur island at the end of April or the begin¬ 
ning of May,and returning southwards in August. 
It is very local in its distribution, and is of rare 
occurrence in the midland and northern 
oounties. It is principally to the south-eastern 
part of England that it limits its range, and the 
haunts most frequented by it are close oopses, 
rich parks, deep, numid valleys, and sequestered 
shrubberies. In such situations the Nightin¬ 
gale may be heard throughout the month of 
May, not only'all night long, but at intervals 
throughout the dfty. According to Beokstein, 
the German naturalist, twenty-four different 
strains or couplets may be reckoned in the song 
of a fine Nightingale without including its 
delicate little variations. The song, in a wild 
state is, however, scarcely continued through 
three months; but in August the young males 
of the first brood may be heard recording or 
warbling in imitation of their parent. The 
adult Nightingale measures between 5 inches 
and 6 inches in length, the plumage being of a 
brownish-grey, tinted with ruby-red below, 
while the sides of the neck, chest, and flanks 
are grey. It builds in dense thickets, thick 
hedgerows, and close oopses,the nestbeing placed 
in a low position, near or even on the 
ground; it is very artfully concealed, and 
is oompoeed externally of dry leaves, and 
lined with vegetable fibres and soft hair, the 
eggs being four or five in number, of a brownish- 
green tint. The food of the Nightingale con¬ 
sists of various insects and their larvae, and 
berries, as Currants, Elderberries, do. As a 
cage bird tfie Nightingale is veiy tender and 
requires much care and attention in its manage¬ 
ment ; meal worms and ants’ eggs are its proper 
food, with dried ox-heart and raw Carrot, both 
grated fine. Fresh water for bathing and drink¬ 
ing must be supplied daily, and the greatest 
attention given to cleanliness. S. S. G. 


380.— Peacock* In a garden.—Would you plesse 
state if a pair of Peacocks walking about my moderate¬ 
sized garden would be likely to do any material damage 
to the vegetables and flowers ? I have a newly-sown lawn, 
surrounded with flower border, and vegetable garden at 
book, with Currant and Gooseberrvdjushesand Raspberry- 
canes. I should be much obliged for an ex pre ssion of 
opinion in your Gardsning correspondence column 
respecting same.— Conmtant Rradrr. 

Hen hatching Moorhen’s eggs.— Will you 
kindly insert the following? Whether it Is poosible to 
hatch Moorhen’s eggs under a hen ? If so, what is the 
proper treatment after hatching, and where could eggs be 
procured ?—P. L. 

%* Doubtless the hen would hatch the eggs, but the 
difficulty would be in the rearing. Perhaps some of our 
readers can help our correspondent. If you know of a 
large estate where there are Moorhens, you could, no 
doubt, get some eggs. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Preserving French Beans.— I should 

be obliged if “ Kent ” will give a receipt for 
preserving French Beans, and where large¬ 
necked bottles for bottling frnit are to be pro¬ 
cured ?— Hants. 

• # * The following is a good reoeipt for pre¬ 
serving French Beans: Remove the stalk and 
thread at the back of the Bean, taking great 
care not to bruise or injure the pods. Wash 
them well in cold water, handling them as little 
as possible; then put them into a stone or 
earthen jar filled with fresh water; or you may 
make a weak pickle of the water by adding 
some salt to it. Put into each jar a small lump 
of carbonate of potash (the size of a Bean) for 
each quart of water. Plaoe a round piece of 
wood over the Beans, and a light weight over 
the board to keep it down. The water should 
be 2 in. or 3 in. above tbq Beans, because in 
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299.— Poultry for cottage garden.—in reply to 
your correspondent, “D.,” in Gardening for Apnl 20, 
may I advise him to keep “ Ancona ” Fowl*? They are moet 
prolific layers of white eggs. I have nine hens, and they 
nave been laying steadily ever since I had them in January, 
and last week the nine laid fifty eggs.—H. 

Fowls plucking out their feathers.— Can 
you or any of your readers give me information as to 
the reason of my Fowls plucking the feathers out of one 
another ? Or can you give me any instructions as to the 
best way to put a stop to this practice ? Is it owing to 
dose confinement? The size of the coop is 9 feet by 
5 inches wide, 6 feet high, and in this coop are ten hens 
and one cock ; size of run, 5 yards long ana 4 feet broad. 
The breed of Fowls is the Blue Spanish. The second ooop 
is 5 feet wide by 2 yards long, the size of run being 2 yards 
long by 5 yards wide. In this are two hens and one cock, 
whioh are plucking their leathers. The coops are sheltered 
from north winds and facing south, the sun striking on 
the coops all day ?— Sonny Bank. 

The plucking is due to confinement and to want of 
occupation . The birds have little to do, and , like human 
beings similarly situated, get into mischief. The best 
\ remedy is to remove at once the offender or offenders, and 


to anoint with vaseline the places from which the feathers 
have been plucked. The habU is a very difficult one to cure, 
and you may find it best to kill the offenders. Another 
treatment qf ten advised is to cut the beak of the birds that 
pluck the feathers , so as to make the practice impossible. 
The beak should be pared until a red spot appears. You 
keep too many Folds in the space given , and wM never 
be successful with them under these conditions. 

Plymouth Rocks.— “ Youug Sixteen ” 
has been misinformed. The Langshan had 
nothing to do with the manufacture of the 
Plymouth Rock. The latter, in all probability, 
was produced by crossing the American Domin¬ 
ique, a cuckoo-coloured Fowl, with some variety 
of Cochin. The Rooks have been introduced 
into England for some years, we forget the exact 
date at this moment, but believe it to be late in 
the “seventies.” The Plymouth Rocks are 
large birds, single-combed, with yellow legs and 
feet, and the colour of the plumage is a ground 
colour of pale ashy or blue-grey, with bands of 
dark slate or blue. The hens are good all-round 
birds, rather than very prolific layers—that is 
to say, they lay a good number of large eggs, 
and will also sit onoe or twice a year. The eggs 
are tinted, and the Fowls make good table birds 
for family use, but the colour of the legs is 
against them as marketable stock. 

The “Barn-door Fowl ” (Enquirer.)—It 
would be incorrect, perhaps, to assert that the 
Barn-door Fowl is a thing of the past. At the 
same time, during the past ten or fifteen years, 
poultry-shows have become so numerous, and the 
traffic in eggs and pure-bred birds so extensive, 
that it would be difficult to pick out many 
flocks of poultry in any parish which have not 
been more or less orossed during that period. 
If, however, there are stocks which have been 
allowed to breed just as they please, we should 
unhesitatingly say that there cannot be mnoh 
profit in keeping such birds. How to mend 
matters is a debatable question. Some would 
say, clear out the lot of birds and buy in a 
new batoh. This will be good advioe if money 
is no consideration. When expense is an 
object we should advise the purchase of an 
Orpington, Langshan, or Houdan oock. Then 
select a few of the best hens, and mate them 
with the oock in question. This cross should 
produce some very fair birds, both for laying and 
the table; and if these are again mated 
with a oock of one of the other breeds some 
excellent results may be expected. 

Poultry suffering from roup (R. B.). 

—Your hens are suffering from roup. Put them 
in a warm place, properly ventilated, however, 
and give each half a teaspoonful of Epsom salta. 
Well sponge their eyes, nostrils, and months 
with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water ; and con¬ 
tinue this two or three times daily throughout 
the attack. Every morning or evening give one 
of the undermentioned pills ; and feed through¬ 
out on warm food seasoned with Cayenne. Do 
not let the Fowls out until the weather is warm 
and fine. The chlorinated soda and the pills eaa 
be obtained from any chemist, and the prescrip¬ 
tion for the pills is as follows : Cayenne pepper, 
20 grains; copper sulphate, 10 grains ; copaiba, 

1 fluid drachm. To ne made into twenty pills. 

I am afraid your hen-roost, as described, means 
the entire ran ; if this be so, it is not surprising 
that the birds are unhealthy ; it is too small. 


TN reply to my numerous patrons, The Gardener 

A ben to inform them that biz Penny Plante are ready : 
12, various, la. 3cLj 24 for2a, free. Geraniums, Fuchsia*, Musk, 
Aralias, Arum, Fern, Libonia, Cactus, BoUnum, Orawula, 
and other plants. Lobelia, 2s. 100: 12 Pansies, Is. 3d.; 
12 Sweet Williams, la 3d.; 12 Pinks, la 3d.j 12 Polyanthus, 
la 3d. ‘ 12 Canterbury Bells, la 3d.—THE GARDENER, 
Nelson Nursery, Norwich. Formerly Old Vicarage, Bprowztou. 


T OBELIA! LOBELIA !—Emperor Wm., war- 

D ranted true from cuttings, 50 for la 9d.; 100 for 3a; L.00Q, 
25s., free.- V. BLADE, The Nurseries, Btaplegrove, Taunton. 


OURPLUS PLANTS.—6 beautiful new Bego- 

M nia Vernon atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Begonias, 8 lovely 
named Coleus, 6 Fuchsias, 9 Petunias, 5 Geraniums, 6 Chrys¬ 
anthemums, 3 nice Impatieus, 1 Dracaena, 1 Ghoisya, 1 Spar- 
mannia, 1 Crazy's new Canna, 1 new variegated Nepeta. 64 
good plants, 4a 6d., free. 3 new early Chrysanthemums, 
Ryecroft Glory, 8. Barlow, and Lady Fits wygram, gratis with 
order.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwiok-road, Banbury. 


AQf\ FLOWER POTS, 3£ mch to 10 inch, £1; 

Ttflv half the quantity, 10s. 6d., packed free.—W. T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Manufacturer, Dudley. 


TFIELD GEM TOMATOES.—Grow these and 

J- out 20 lb. per plant; grand plants, showing bloom. 2a 9<L 
doz. Geraniums, a splendid Collection, 12 grand new doubles 
or singles, 6s.; Ivy-leaf, grand doubles, best only, 6s. doz. 


doz Box of Beading-plants (as above), containing iso. 
5s. 6d, poet free.-F. CLARK, HALL, ft OO.. HouodsfleM 
Nursery, Lower Edmonton. 
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THUS AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS AND THE PAST WINTER. 
Notes from Dorsetshire. 
Probably many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are now taking stock of the damage 
done to their gardens by the severe frost of the 
late winter, and the following notes of the com 
parative hardiness of different trees and shrubs 
as shown by the late winter, when grown under 
similar conditions, may prove interesting and 
instructive. For this reason I shall ooniine the 
reoord of my experiences to such specimens as 
are growing in my own garden, and within the 
area of a few acres. I may mention that my 
garden is entirely on a southern slope, about 
200 feet above the sea, and that the soil is 
mostly sand and Heather-peat. The lowest 
temperature registered in the screen was 11 dess. 
Fahr., or 21 degs. of frost, but exposed to the 
sky, and on the ground, would have been some 
10 degs. lower. The lightness of the soil has a 
marked effeot on some plants in a frost—as, for in¬ 
stance, Leycesteria formosa was hardly affected 
by the froet this winter in my garden, although 
1 nave frequently seen it killed outright by much 
leas frost iu heavy ground. Another noticeable 
thing is the effect of exposure to the fall sun¬ 
shine. Many plants—as for instance, the lesser 
Periwinkle—having been destroyed on the south 
sides of my banks and unhurt on the north 
aides. 

Again, it is remarkable how far from hardy 
some of onr common, and in some eases even 
our indigenous, shrnbe and plants have proved, 
as oompared with so called tender exotics. The 
common English Gorse, as well as the French 
and the Spanish, are killed to the ground, and 
even onr native Ling is burnt to the ground as 
though by fire, while the native Heaths (Ericas), 
including onr beautiful E. ciliaris, are nearly as 
bad. The common Bay is badly cut, while the 
Eucalyptus Gunni is almost untouched. All the 
Yuccas—gloriosa, recurva, Stamentosa, Ac.— 
have suffered far more than Ohameerops 
Fortnnei. 

Many so-called hardy plants, including Phlox 
setacea, Lithospermnm proetratum, Linum 
flavnm, Ac., are destroyed, while several of the 
°Prickly Pears” (Opnntia Rafinesquiana, O. 
Tana, and O. vnlgaria) are unhurt. The Azalea 
amcena, commonly reckoned one of the hardiest 
of its class, is badly cat, while a white A. indica, 
growing by its side and under the same con¬ 
ditions, shows no effects of the frost at all. 
Many of the Camellias are quite untouched by 
the frost, and none of them so much cut as 
are the various forms of Laurel, Cerasus 
Lauro-oerasus rotundifolia, latifolia, cauca- 
sic a, oolchica, Ac., being all considerably 
damaged, although none of them, I think, quite 
so much as the common Laurel. The Daphnes, 
including D. cneoram and the most beautiful ! 
(though lor some unexplained reason the least 
grown) D. Mazeli, are hardly at all affected. 
Surely this free-blooming, sweet-scented of all 
the Daphnes ought to be/muth more expensively 
D i gitized bvXjO glC 


cultivated, the foliage alone being an ornament 
to any shrubbery ? I have never seen it in a 
nursery garden in England, but brought mine 
from Italy a quarter oi a century ago, and have 
given away dozens of plants of it. 

I have made no mention of Palms other than 
Chamrerops Fortnnei, because C. humilis and all 
others, excepting C. Fortnnei, are slightly pro¬ 
tected in my garden, and I am dealing only 
with plants which have endured the winter 
without any protection. All the Eucalypti in 
my garden, including E. globulus and many 
others, are destroyed entirely, excepting E. 
Gnnni. Of the LigustrnmB the only species out 
of some half-dozen which have been seriously 
hurt are L. japonicum and L. chinensis. Among 
Rhododendrons I have had but little damage, 
excepting to newly-planted specimens, the one 
most cut being R. odoratissimum. 

A few of the R. ponticum and the hybrids are 
slightly cut, while many of the Himalaya *, and 
other species, including R. lan&tum, R. harba- 
turn, L. fulgens, L. argenteum, and many others 
are absolutely untouched. Of the Andromedaa, 
the only ones which appear to have stood the 
cold without flinching are A. floribunda and A. 
japonica. Of the cnarming deciduous kinds 
of Andromeda or Zenobia, such as pulverulenta, 
speciosa, Ac., it is still a little early to speak 
with certainty. Osmanthus ilicifoliua is 
untouched, as also is Phillyrea Vilmoreana, and 
these ought to be muoh more extensively 
planted than they are for their beauty and 
hardiness. 

The Loquat is also practically unhurt, but 
the Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fragifera) is 
killed to the ground, as are also Azara micro- 
ihylla, Leptospermum, Orange Ball-tree (Bud- 
leia globosa), Fabiana imbricata, Carpenteria 
californica, Dracaena australis, Colletia bictoni 
ensis, Aralia Sieboldi, Acacia dealbata, Phor 
mium tenax, and Desfontainea spinosa. 

Magnolia crandiflora has had most of its 
vonng wood destroyed, and I fear the same has 
happened to the deciduous kinds. All the 
shrubby Veronicas are entirely killed, excepting 
V. Traversi, which proves absolutely hardy. 
Ceauothus dentate and C. “ Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles” are much cut, while C. Veitchi is 
unhurt. The Skimmias are unhurt, as is also 
Olearia Haasti, Diplopappus chrysophyllus, and 
the Griselinia only slightly out. Gaultheria 
Shallon is very muoh cut up, and Choieya 
ternata slightly so. Raphiolepia ovata is quite 
killed, ana the oommon Myrtle looks very bad 
indeed. Escallonia macrantha has lost its 
foliage, and probably much of the young wood, 
and E. montevidensis is killed to the ground, if 
not below it as well. The oommon Pernettya 
is unhurt, but some of the pretty varieties are a 
good deal damaged. Berberia Darwini is much 
cut in places, as is the beautiful B. japonica. 
B. stenophylla is hardly touched, and B. Jamie- 
soni not at all. Convolvalue cneoram is, I think, 
quite killed, as appears to be Stauntonia lati¬ 
folia, though this last may break again from 
the root. Ampelopsis Veitchi is not hurt, as is 
A. virginica, but A. muralis is cut back some 
way, and A. tempervirons is killed to the 
ground. The Hypericums of almost all species 


are killed above ground, but already starting 
from below. All the Cistuses are nearly, 
while some are quite destroyed. 0. oriapsa has 
fared the worst, though C. albidus and C. 
florentinus and 0. lusitanicus are nearly as bad. 
Cistus (or Helianthemum) formosns is also 
almost destroyed, as are the majority of the 
Helianthemums. Cnpressus macrocarpa, which 
we have hitherto looked on as quite hardy in 
these parts, is terribly cut up, as muoh so, 
apparently, as the more tender C. sempervirens, 
while all the forms of C. Lawsoniana have 
stood mnch better. The Thujas with me are 
unhurt, as are the Retinoaporas, with the ex¬ 
ception of R. jnniperoides, whioh is almost 
entirely destroyed. The Wellingtonias are 
much cut, as also is Pinus insignia. 

The Hollies and Aucubaa are unhurt. 

The Genistas, both the common yellow, the 
white, and G. Andreanus, have lost many of their 
flowering shoots and are spoilt for this season, 
but not damaged as to the old wood. Erica medi- 
terranea is somewhat damaged, and the beau¬ 
tiful E. oodonodes muoh more so. 

The Pampas Grass is considerably weakened 
by the frost, and Arundo conspicua shows as 
yet no sign of coming up again, and is, I fear, 
nearly, If not quite, killed in the ground. 
Arundo Donax is coming np as strong as ever. 
Bambusa Metake, B. Simonai, B. aurea, and 
many other Bamboos are unhurt, excepting for 
a little browning of their leaves, which was 
more from wind than frost. B. nigra is very 
little hart, but Arundinaria faloata is killed to 
the grouod, as also is Bambusa Fortnnei 
argon tea. 

Of the many Shrubby Spiraeas, the only one 
damaged with me is a very pretty white flowering 
one wnich I brought many years ago from the 
Mediterranean, of which I have never learnt the 
specific name. It is somewhat remarkable that 
in spite of the intensity of the frost, and of the 
fact that the ground was frozen to a great depth 
—in many placee about here as much as 3 feet— 

I have clumps of Gladioli already appearing 
above ground from bnlbs left in, of almost every 
kind grown in this country, including snob 
tender kinds as G. Brenchleyensis, Ac. Of 
water plants I find the Cape Pond Weed 
(Aponogeton distachyon) is unhurt in feet 
of water, as is also the common Arum, which is 
already appearing above the aurfaoe. 

The above is, of course, by no means an 
exhaustive list, as I have not had time to go 
methodically through my garden, but I have 
just jotted down my observations with regard 
to a few of my plants, especially those of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness, with the view of assisting any 
who may wish to add to their stock or to fill np 
vacancies, with such information as may show 
them what to obtain and what to avoid. If I 
bad time and space I would give my experiences 
both in the Roee garden and in the fruit and 
kitchen gardens, but for want of both, I must 
forego this—at least, for the present. 

H. Radolyfik Dug more. 

The Mount, Parketone , Dorset, 


The WeigeUui too often are crowded 
together in a way to deprive them entirely of 
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characteristic beauty. Nothing blooms with 
such prodigal profusion, every shoot in May 
being wreathed with flowers, which vary from 
purest white to deepest purple, one kind-‘named 
Abel Carriere being of an intense reddish oolonr. 
A number of good forms are named in 
catalogues, and W. Looysmani aurea is con¬ 
spicuous for its golden leaves, a colour retained, 
as a rule, through the summer. Where reform 
is wanted as regards the Weigela is in the 
planting, not crowding them together,’ but 
placing them on the turf so that every shoot 
with its burden of flowers has free play. They 
will grow almost anywhere, as well in the 
suburbs as in the country, but repay for careful 
attention in the way of a good soil, annual 
thinning out of weakly shoots, and top-dressing. 


QARD1N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Good specimens of Erics Cavendisbi and the ventriooea 
section will be charming now, and as the weather admits 
of plenty of ventilation being given there will be less danger 
of the plants going wrong if they are left in the conserva¬ 
tory so long as they remain effective. The chief points in 
Heath culture are potting, watering, and ventilating; the 
best peat obtainable must be had, be suitably mixed with 
land, and be rammed firmly Into the pots, which must be 
cleaned and well drained. When the plants are rightly 
potted there is le» danger in the watering. A high dry 
temperature and a low damp, stagnant condition of things 
are almost equally bad, and this is where the importance of 
ventilation comes in. Some day Heaths will become 
popular again, for it is impossible' that a raoe of plants so 
beautiful and so inexpensive to grow, when the question 
is rightly grasped, can always remain in the cold shade of 
neglect. MarOohal Niel Roses when permitted ts ramble 
freely about in a large house will be full of lovely bloesoms 
if the house is not kept too hot. Sooner or later this Rose 
will fall a victim to canker, for which there appears to be 
no cure. I have tried all kinds of stocks, and have had 
plants on their own roots ; but in the course of time ali 
become afflicted with the gouty excrescences on the 
main stem and branches. The malady is constitutional, 
and it appears to be hopeless to expect a remedy. 
Nevertheless, it is still the most beautiful yellow Rose 
grown under glass, or in any warm position on a south 
wall where a bed of loam is especially made for it, and the 
drainage is free. Liquid-manure is always useful at this 
teison to most plants approaching the flowering stage. The 
Kennedyas are useful climbing plants for a small con¬ 
servatory, . as they may be grown well in a 10-inch or 
12-inoh pot; should be potted chiefly in peat and sand. 

Stove. 

Fine foliage plants will now be getting into good oolonr. 
Dracenas and Crotons require strong light to colour them. 
As gold and crimson cannot be worked into the foliage in 
a heavily-shaded house, Cal&diuins will be better with a 
thin shade on bright days, as the leaves are too soft to hear 
full exposure to the tun. All the strong-growing Caladium* 
will do better, and produce stouter, firmer foliage if potted 
in loam and manure, with just enough sand or crushed 
charcoal to keep it open. The delicate varieties will 
require a lighter, less stimulating, oompost. Argyrites is 
one of the most useful of the small follaged section. A 
well-grown little plant in a 5-inch or 0-inch pot cannot be 
beaten as a table ornament. Offsets taken now from 
Pandanus Veitchi will soon make useful little plants. They 
must be potted in sandy compost, or they lose colour. If 
insects are troublesome try vapouring with liquid-niootine. 
Fumigating with Tobaceo paper is a disagreeable business 
to the operator, and not always effectual unless repeated 
frequently. There is always some potting to do in the 
Stove. Young specimens want shifting oq into larger 
pots, cuttings potted off, and seedlings. Ferns and others, 
prioked off into boxes to give them the first start. Keep 
down fires as much os possible on bright days. Close early 
and saturate the atmosphere with moisture. 

Peaches under Glass. 

The young wood must be well thinned, leaving the most 
suitable shoots for filling the trees with bearing wood. Tie 
the shoots in neatly, so as to expose the fruit to the light, 
as without abundant light colour will be deficient. Finish 
thinning the fruit in the earliest houses. The crop must 
be regulated to meet the bearing capacity of the tree ; but 
if liberal support is given in the wav of artificial manure, 
either sprinkled over the borders and watered in or mixed 
with water before application, there is not much danger of 
over-cropping, unless every fruit which the tree sets is left 
on. It would, of course, be madness to do this, but most 
gardens are cropping more heavily than they former^* did, 
trusting to the abundant nourishment given to keep the 
trees up to the work. There must be a medium, as small 
Peaches are worthless. After the stouing period is passed 
the bouse may be kept a little warmer; but 00 deg*. at 
night will be high enough. 

Melons In Frames. 

These delight in sunshine, and after the early stages are 
past there need not be so much humidity in the atmosphere 
as is usually given to Ououmbers; but the bottom-heat 
must be kept up by renewal of the linings if necessary. Do 
not shade ; but give a little early in the morning. When 
the sun shines keep the growths thin, especially in the 
early stages of the plant growth, and then the main leaves 
will get well developed, as it is upon these first leaves the 
future of the crop depends. Fill spare frames with 
Cucumbers, or large frames may be used by growing 
Tomatoe. Frames will be required for the winter flowering 
stuff—Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Primulas, Ac. 


Window Gardening. 

The filling of window-boxes will soon begin, especially in 
towns, where the people want to see things bright as early 
as possible. Pelargoniums, White and YeUow Marguerites, 
Lobelias, Calceolarias, and Nasturtiums, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums for the front to grow over, make a satis¬ 
factory combination. Indoors there are plenty of blossoms 
now with 8pireas, Hydrangeas, Pelargoniums, Heaths, and 
Genistas. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Harden bedding plants by full exposure during the day, 
but we are not safe from frost-, and covers must be kept 
handy for placing over them at night. Hollyhocks and 
Pentstemons may yet be planted. The latter are deserving 
of more attention than they receive, as they have been 
much improved of late years. Evergreens, such as Hollies, 
may yet be transplanted if the plants are obtained near 
home ; but the success of all planting depends in a large 
measure upon the treatment they have received previously. 
Anything which has been frequently moved during its 
growth will transplant safely. Mulching and watering In 
dry weather, with a dash of water over the foliage from the 
garden engine or hose, are among the aids to success 
which all planters should be able to give. Evergreens of 
all kinds may be pruned. This is the beet season for 
pruning Conifers where the branches have been browned 
by the severo weather. Turf may yet be laid, if a supply 
of water can be had with pressure for a hose. Exhausted 
spring flowers may now be lifted from the beds and planted 
on north borders. In the preparation of the beds for the 
summer beds, charred garden refuse is better than 
manure, and may be used liberally. Daffodils and Snow¬ 
drops in out-of-the-way corners about the lawn or In the 
shrubbery are always ohartniog, and the bulbs which have 
been grown in pots may be planted out. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches on walls will need attention now. In cold dis¬ 
tricts do not hurry on the disbudding; some of the shoots 
which it is intended to remove later on may be pinched ; 
a few leaves at the base being left to shelter the young 
fruit. The trees must be fully exposed in the day, but be 
guided by the weather and the exposure or climate of the 
garden about removal of blinds. On dry, hot walls, if 
the weather continues dry, it may be necessary to water 
Peach-trees. In many gardens Peaches do not get water 
enough. Keep a look-out for Gooseberry-caterpillars, and 
use Hellebore-powder or some other suitable remedy. In 
good time see that inside Vine and Peach borders are 
reasonably moist. Strawberries in pots must not be 
allowed to suffer from want of water at any stage of their 
growth, or the fruits may be hard and rusty. Give 
abundance of air during the time the fruits are ripening. 
Stop the young shoots of Figs regularly when five leaves 
have been made. Figs in pots, swelling off their flrstcrop, 
should have liquid-manure until there are signs of ripen¬ 
ing. Vines in pots will take a good deal of nourishment, 
which may be given in the shape of top-dressings of turfy 
loam, mixed with two to three pounds per bushel of some 
good artificial or mixture of artificial manures—Ichthemic 
guano and the Patent Silicate; one of the former to two 
pans Of the latter forme a good top dressing. 


to be brought into use for these and similar plants should 
late spring frosts occur. If not already done no time 
should be lost in moving the best plants on into 5-inch or 
54-inch pots. As a rule, these are better than the G-inch 
size, unless 10-inch pots are to be used for the final shift, 
when the others are perhaps better. Finish planting out 
hardy perennials, thin out hardy annuals, sown early, and 
sow more seed for succession. Prick off Stocks, Asters, 
and ottaef half-hardy annuals into flat boxes, or into a bed 
of fine, rich soil in a frame or pit. Those who have no 
glass may sow all of this class now in the open ground, 
choosing a sheltered, sunny border if possible. Seed of 
Wallflowers, Canterbury Bills, Carnations, Campanulas of 
sorts, and maD> other biennial and perennial plants should 
be sown now. Give window plants plenty of water, and 
repot any that may require more root-room. B. C. R. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Marrow Peas planted now will be ready at end of July. 
There are abundance of good varieties of Peas suitable for 
present planting. Those who have no favourite varieties 
may plant Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch's Perfection, Walker’s 
Perpetual, and Telephone, and there are others equally 
good; but I contend that if old. reliable Peas, such as those 
named above, can be purchased at less than a fourth of the 
cost of new sorts, only those with long purses who need 
not study economy will plant many of the new Peas. The 
old Scarlet Runner and the white-seeded Runner are the 
most useful for planting where a large family has to be 
supplied. Plant Cardoons which have been raised in small 
pots. Use north borders for Radishes and Lettuces; 
Cauliflowers also may be planted in shady positions for use 
in August, when, if the weathershoukl be hot and dry, the 
exposed plants may soon open and be useless. Prepare 
the sites for Tomatos ; soot and liine are suitable dress¬ 
ings, sb both these substances are disagreeable to insects 
in the ground, and may tend to check fungoid diseases. 
Early Celery should go out now ; shade will be helpful for 
a week after planting. Fill spare frames with Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Capsicums, and other useful crops. 

E. Hob dat. 


THU COMING warn WORK. 

Extract* from a Garde* Diary from May 
Utk to May 18 th. 

I have been busy with the hoe among crops every¬ 
where on fine days. This is the time to check weeds, and 
stirring the surface of the soil is such an encouragement 
to the crops. Moved Tomatos intended for outside 
planting to cold frames to finally harden off. Mule a new 
plantation of Globe Artichokes; the growth is late in 
starting this year. Planted out Brussels Sprouts and 
Cauliflowers. 8owed Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer 
Sivory on warm border. Pricked out Celery for late use. 
In cutting Asparagus we always cut everything till we 
cease cutting in June ; the small stuff comes in for soups, 
and if these small stems are left uncut it will be at the 
expense of the late crowns, and generally ends in a 
deterioration of the whole. Thinned Carrots and Parsnips. 
Dusted soot over Onions. Planted more Cucumbers and 
Melons In hot beds. All spare frames are filled up with 
something as fast as they are cleared of bedding. I have 
made a beginning of the bedding-out. Only the hardiest 
of the plants will go out Just yet. Calceolarias, Pentete- 
mons. Stocks, and Asters will be quite safe now. Planted 
Leeks in trenches which had been dressed with short 
manure. Sowed Marrow Peas for July and first part of 
August—Duke of Albany, Ne Plus Ultra, and Walkers 
Perpetual. I generally sow two or three kinds at the same 
time ; they will not all come in together. Sowed IUmpion 
for late summer salads. Planted out Lettuces and sowed 
more seeds; some of the plants will be thinned out, and 
the others left to heart in the rows ; where sown they will 
be less liable to bolt if the weather should be dry ; but we 
always mulch Lettuoee, Cauliflowers, and Peas with 
manure in dry weather—it is of great help in checking the 
effects of drought. Planted out New Zealand Spinach on 
warm border. Earthed up early Potatos, and forked 
between the rows of late sorts Just coming through the 
ground. Sowed more Turnips. Shifted Cyclamens into 
5-inch pots, and placed in close frame ; will be freely 
ventilated when the roots get to work In new soil. Placed 
Salvias, Solanum Capsicastrum, and Eupatorlunis in 
cold pit to harden, ready for going out early next month; 
they will be lifted in September, and will make larger 
plants thAn if kept in pote. Thinned late Grapes. AU 
Vines are gone over once a week to remove and stop 
laterals. Those below the bunches are rubbed oat, and 
those above pinched to one leaf. This leaves plenty of 
outlets for growth without crowding the main leaves. 
Tied down young wood in Peach-houses. Dusted Tobaooo 
among the foliage of Peaches on walls. Looked over 
Apricots to pick off the curled-up leaves, which contain 
maggots, giving each leaf a squeeze at the same time. 
Rubbed off the side shoots of Tomatos under glass. I 
commenced gathering in the early-house early in April. 


* In oold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten day* *> 
• fortnight later than is here.mA*cated with equally good 

""“ftigit *bvGo gfe 


Work in the Town Garden. 

At the time of writing Auriculas are in full beauty. 
Than these most easily-managed plants there is nothing 
more suitable for smoky town gardens, and, though under 
such circumstances the fine named “show” varieties 
seldom do much more than keep alive, even with the 
greatest care, a gootf strain of the “ Alpine ” kinds are 
really very beautiful, and can hardly fail to thrive. The 
plants are easily raised from seed, and if this is of a good 
strain there will be a good many flowers among the seed¬ 
lings nearly equal to named kinds, and if these are 
selected and seed saved from them in turn a still further 
Improvement will be effected. It is really surprising what 
can be accomplished in this wav in a few years with this 
or almost any other subject, and no branch of horticulture 
—careful hybridising, perhaps, excepted—is more interest¬ 
ing or engrossing. Anyone possessing a town garden 
containing a small glasshouse or pit cannot do better than 
take up the Auricula or some similar subject, and by 
constant attention and care excellent results may be 
obtained in the most unlikely places. Even if the 
cost of buying a stock of named varieties is too 
great, any number may be easily raised from seed, 
as stated, In the course of a oouple of years, at 
the expense of a few shillings only, or seedling 
plants of a good strain may be purchased and grown on. 
If not already done, the seed of Auriculas, Polyanthus, 
Primroses of several kinds, and similar things ought to be 
sown without a day’s delay, either in a cold frame or in a 
well prepared and half-shadv bed of fine, sweet soil. In 
fairly warm and sheltered places Chrysanthemums in pots 
may be safely removed to the open air now. In most 
town gardens there are so many walls and fences that it is 
« rtry simple matter to rig up a Might shelter of some kind 


Hardy dwarf spring - flowering 

plants. —Increased attention should be directed 
to thelesser known amonghardy spring-flowering 
plauts ; they are in their way equally beautiful 
with Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, and many 
other common flower garden subjects. Take 
Asperula odorata, for instance ; blocks of this are 
very beautiful wedged in among masses of purple 
Violas or large tufts of Saxifraga umbrosa. 
There is an idea that this old-fashioned flower 
will not be satisfactory in the open away from 
shade, but I have had it very flue in thoroughly 
exposed spots in a light airy soil. Veronioa 
repens will soon be out, furnishing an intense 
shade of colour, and Veronica pallida is nearly 
over. This is rather a washea-out colour, but 
from the fact of its earliness and its habit of 
throwing the flower-spikes well above the foliage, 
it associates well with other things either taller 
or dwarfer than itself. The various forms of 
Lungworts are also acceptable for large borders ; 
they will grow and do well where plants more 
particular in the matter of soil and site would 
barely exist. Pyrethrums are coming out fast, 
but, unfortunately, one does not get much of 
them in the borders if there is a great demand 
for cut flowers. They stand so well in water 
with their own foliage, or, failing that, with 
the leafage of Spircea filipendula, that they 
always get a prominent place in the flower 
basket.—E. 

“The Wild Garden: or, the naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plante, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flower a." Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* A™ drawings by Alfred 

mUargSL Demy 8 vo, linen boards, price 13a; well bound in 
half morocco, 18a TVrt-tv* xT booksellers. 
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of many (both amateurs and professionals) 


OLD GARDEN TULIPS. 

Thick* are but few flowers now in season that 
can surpass the best of the self Tnlipe for 
brilliant colour effects in the garden. The main 
point is to obtain and plant all the best kinds 
in quantity, for, exquisite as a single bloom or 
two of any splashed, striped, or flaked Tulip 
may be, it is only the dear self-coloured species 
or varieties that yield the best and brightest 
effects in the landscape or in the garden. 

In Sussex last year I saw one or two very tine 
pictures made by planting the large crimson 
Tulip Gesneriana in quantity. In one case a 
large oval Erica bed had been thickly planted 
with some few hundreds of this kind, and formed 
a solid shield-like mass of colour, more brilliant 
than a soldier’s coat, and very picturesque it 
was as seen through the soft grey trunks of 
Scotch Fir-trees. 

In another instance the bulbs had been planted 
in a solid, but not quite regular line, on a dry, 
rich, and warm hedge-bank of turfy loam, and 
just through and above the great crimson blooms 
the common Quince had thrust its soft, leafy 
branches, thickly set with small white or deli* 
cate rose-flushed flowers. This 
method of planting the rich 
turfy hedge-banks of home 
meadows or orchards with 
choice bulbs of all kinds is 
a notion well worth attention t 

from several different points V 

of view. If done at the time i|IW( ^ ^ 

the hedge is planted, the 1 

bulbs delight in the rich aBU 

fibrous soil, and some slight 
elevation above the ordinary 
ground level adds to the effect 
produced by the flowers, by 
bringing them nearer the eye, 
and at the same time the soil 
is well drained and so warmer. KST 

In the instance above alluded 
to the hedge was of Quince, 5 

Sweet Brier, Hawthorn, and rffi. mt\■ - 

Clematis montana, inter- 
spersed here and there with 
Yew. From fields where cattle 
are allowed to graze, of course 
the deadly poisonous Yew 
must be rigorously excluded, 
but even so there pre scores 
of very distinct and beautiful 
leafing or flowering shrubs 
now known of which pretty 
hedges may be made, and 
there are many tine bulbous 
flowers with which such 
hedge-banks may be planted, 
from Snowdrops to Daffodils, 
and from Tulips to Lilies and 
Fritillaries of many kinds. 

Of all things for this purpose 
of hedges near the house or 
near roads and drives, the 
common Sweet Brier is espe¬ 
cially to be recommended, as 
it is thorny enough to defy 
cattle and horses and is 
effective from one end of the year to the other. 

But, apart from hedges and raised hedge- 
banks themselves, we can never have too many 
of the beat self Tulips in our gardens. These 
noble flowers succeed the Daffodils, and give us 
form and colour at one of the freshest and 
moat enjoyable periods of the year. After the 
big Crimson T. Gesneriana there are others 
scarcely less brilliant and perhaps of more 
graceful form, such as T. elegans, T. fulgens, 
and T. macrospeila. Then we have the self 
yellows, such as Bouton d’Or, with its coal-black 
anthers, Golden Eagle, with its shapely egg- 
shaped blooms, T. Ophir d’Or, and many others 
all well worthy of being grouped by the hundred, 
and not dotted about the borders or beds 
as in the usual way. There are also ivory or 
white-flowered kinds, such as T. vitellina, T. 
White Hawk, T. White Swan, T. (Knone, to 
say nothing of the purple, amber, brown, and 
ruby breeder forms of the old florists’ Tulips 
that are exquisite if grouped alone and in quan¬ 
tity either on the fringes of shrubbery borders, 
on sloping banks, or even in the long Grass of 
meadow or lawn. To see Tulips at their best mass 
each kind separately with a fresh dark back¬ 
ground of shrubs, or set them in a cool and 
grassy carpet, never on bare^oil. F. W. JB. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CUTTING FLOWERS. 

The time has now arrived when some amount of 
discretion is necessary with regard to the time 
of cutting flowers. To perform this work when 
the sun is shining full upon them is altogether 
wrong. At such times there is always a dispo¬ 
sition to droop by reason of the warmth, hence 
they do not on the whole last in so satisfactory 
a manner when arranged. The beat time to cut 
flowers is early in the morning, while the dew 
is fresh upon them, or else during the evening. 
Personally I prefer the early morning, from 6 to 
7 o’clock being better than an hour later. As 
soon as cut the stems should be placed in water, 
even if in a temporary way if not convenient 
to arrange them at once in their proper posi 
tions. When flowers have to be packed early 
in the morning to be sent a long distance, they 
must either be cut extra early, or—what is of 
the two, I think, preferable—cut the pre¬ 
vious evening and placed in water all night 


dew early in the morning ; this is the time to 
cut them, and should they not be required even 
until later in the day, they will greatly retain 
this bedewing if placed away in the cool, a dark 
cellar being a good place. Water Lilies are an 
instance in which it is better to select the 
flowers when fully expanded in order to be able 
to choose the freshest ones ; those just unfolding 
for the first time are better for this purpose than 
older ones. Paucratiums and Eucharis from 
amongst hothouse flowers should be allowed to 

used the 


fully expand ; then the sooner 
better will they keep. I regret personally very 
much to have to pull off the pollen masses of the 
Pancratium and the Hymenocallis, and I would 
not do it for home use. But when the flowers 
have to be packed there is no alternative, other¬ 
wise the pollen will be distributed over the 
petals. The good-keeping qualities of the 
Hymenocallis are its strong recommendation, as 
blooms taken quite fresh, even before having 
attained their full size, will last in the best con¬ 
dition for a week. This fact, combined with a 
more suitable stem for arranging, by reason of 
its greater length and more solid character, 
makes this beautiful flower far away superior to 
the Pancratium. Again, reverting to out-of- 
door flowers, Liliums claim some notice. In 
dealing with these I do not like to take single 
flowers, but prefer to cut the spikes (not neces¬ 
sarily the largest ones) when about half of the 
flowers are expanded ; there is then the possi¬ 
bility of the last buds unfolding. Grasses of 
various kinds will now r be found useful. It 
does not follow that merely cultivated sorts 
should be chosen, for the wild ones are equally 
as beautiful. These, too, are worthy of more 
note for sending with flowers to a distance, par¬ 
ticularly in hot weather. G. 


A note on window plants.— During 
the summer is the time that window plants need 
more attention than they generally get. Of 
course, they require more water, and will want 
-ponging more frequently to remove accumula¬ 
tion of dust. Ferns, as is well know r n, need a 
great deal of moisture to keep them fresh, and 
if once allowed to flag it is seldom that they 
properly recover. This is the time when a little 
of Clay’s fertiliser would be of advantage ; but 
it must be used with great care. Ferns should 
not be shaded too densely, but a subdued light 
is better for them. Half the failures in grow¬ 
ing window plants are the result of improper 
watering. They are often given much water at 
one time, then allowed to get dry. The plants 
in the drawing-room are, I think, those that 
get most neglected, sometimes from fear of 
spoiling the carpet, or because it is a trouble to 
remove them from the ornamental pots that they 
are sometimes placed in. To keep the foliage 
of Palms bright and green they ought to be 
sponged at least once a week. It is beneficial 
to foliage plants, when you have no greenhouse 
in which to syringe them, to place them out in a 
gentle shower in the shade, but not to leave 
them out.—F. 

Campanulas In hanging baskets.— 

One of the best plants for a hanging-basket is 
Campanula isophylla. It is often seen in 
cottage windows, especially along the sea-coast. 
The growth, which is very vigorous, makes it well 
adapted for baskets, and it only needs ordinary 
soil. The trailing shoots of C. isophylla are 
covered with an abundance of blue bell-like 
flowers, with neat, green leaves. The white 
variety is equally as pretty and quite as vigorous, 
but has white flowers. These Bellflowers last 
right through the summer, and are very charm¬ 
ing when in bloom. I wonder they are not 
more often cultivated by amateurs, as they are 
inexpensive, easy to manage, and a decided 
change from the Ivy-leaved “Geraniums ” which 
are generally used.—F. 

Original from 
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Flowers of old garden Tulip 


in a cool place, which can be kept close. In 
this way they absorb all the water it is possible 
for them to do, being consequently fresher when 
unpacked. Even if cut in the morning I would 
dip the stems in water so as to assist towards 
the same end, this being better in the case of 
some flowers than entirely immersing them, 
more particularly all such as are known not to 
travel any too well. Maiden-hair Fern has the 
name for not keeping any too fresh after it is 
cut; this is partly, if not greatly, the fault of 
the management. In any case now when it is 


In the cutting of flowers there is on the part 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Is almost any garden some little spot may be 
reserved for Lily of the Valiev, for it is beat 
alone, or rather it is not suited for planting in a 
general way in the mixed border. Baneath the 
shade of trees, or protected by a north or north¬ 
west wall, Lily of the Valley gives little trouble. 
Room for development, however, it must have, 
otherwise it becomes crowded to such an extent 
that the crowns are unable to perfect themselves. 
In a semi-wild condition it goes on for years, 
spreading out over large areas with no attention, 
hut, of course, quantities of the crowns never 
flower at all. To keep Lily of the Valley in 
good vigorous condition periodical transplanting 
is necessary, but if well done at the start beds 
may be kept in good condition for yeais with 
attention at certain seasons. The best time for 
making a bed is early autumn and as soon as the 
leaves show signs of decay. Prepare the ground 
thoroughly by deep digging, and work in a rather 
plentiful supply of well-decayed manure. To 
heavy or close soils leaf-soil and road sweepings 
may also be added. If an old bed already exists, 
a fresh spot sheltered from hot sun may be 
selected. Dig the roots up, select the strongest 
crowns, and plant these 2 inches or 3 inches 
apart each way to allow room for future develop¬ 
ment. The roots may be trimmed to G inches 
long or thereabouts when planting. Bury the 
crowns just below the surface, and make them 
moderately firm. When all are planted mulch 
with well-rotted manure and leaf-soil in equal 
parts, covering the bed to a depth of 2 inches or 
so. Such a bed thus planted and annually 
mulched should keep in good condition for five 
or six years at least, and yield l«rge supplies of 
flowers. Established beds are much benefited — 
indeed, greatly so—by frequent supplies of 
liquid-manure. Especially are these needed in dry 
seasons. Moisture is one essential to the full 
and perfect development of the crowns, and 
unless they are well cared for during the period < 
of heat aud drought, the result will be weakly 
spikes the next season. Should any suffer from 
this cause they may to some extent be resus 
eitated by repeated applications of weak liquid- 
manure. In top-dressing be careful not to 
employ fresh manure from the stables, as this 
may do more harm than good. The liquid from 
cow-sheds well diluted is also excellent. T. 


Queen of Spain Daffodil.— Among the 
numerous Daffodils now in cultivation this is 
one of the most distinct, and will probably 
become very popular. All the bulbs that have 
hitherto flowered iu this country were, I believe, 
imported direct from their native wilds by Mr. 
Barr, of Covent-garden, and the flowers they 
produce vary somewhat in form and size. The 
colour is a bright clear yellow, but the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the Daffodil is the reflexed 
perianth. It is a pretty, graceful flower that is 
likely to be grown much for profit.— Byfleet. 

Canterbury Bells in pots.— It is not so 

well known as io should be that these favourite 
garden flowers are well adapted for culture 
under glass. They will even bear a moderate 
amount of forcing. Early in the spring I saw 
some in a garden in this neighbourhood which 
had the flower-spikes well advanced, and by 
this time are probably well in flower. Speaking 
to a friend lately, he happened to mention how 
very useful the Canterbury Bells are when 

? rown in this way, both in pots and for cutting 
rom. The white variety is especially useful, 
the fl >wers being so pure. The culture is, of 
course, very simple, consisting in sowing at the 
usual time and shifting the plants along till they 
come into 6-inch pots. If they are to be forced 
the pots should be well filled with roots by the 
autumn. When fairly in growth frequent doses 
of liquid-manure will increase the strength of 
the flower-stems, and will have a corresponding 
effect on the size and quantity of the flowers.— 
Byfleet. 


Aubrietia Campbell!. —This fine hardy 
plant is blooming in rich profusion in the garden 
of the Anglers’ Hotel, that runs down to the 
Thames close to Teddington Lock. The edgings 
to the garden path^o^ on either side raised some 




an 1 on 


this, at intervals broken only by big patches of 
Yellow Alyssum, White Iberis, and Arabis, the 
Aubrietia is found in pieces ranging from 1£ feet 
to 4 feet in length, covering the edging to the 
bottom and presenting a beautiful aspect. It 
is in such positions the Aubrietia shows its true 
value as a hardy creeping or edging plant.—D. 


THE PORTULACAS. 

This sparkling little annual is one of those that 
must always be named among the select plauts 
to be growu in gardens, great or small. It is 
many years since it was first introduced to 
Europe from its native home in Chili, and now 
I suppose that there are very few’ Chilian plauts 
that have spread so widely all over the world, 
for the little plant seems to be as happy under 
a tropical sun as in an English garden, where it 
has always been a favourite, as there is no other 
annual that excels it in brilliancy, delicacy, and 
diversity of flower colouring. Moreover it is an 
accommodating plant in that it makes itself at 
home as well on a dry, poor bank as iu a rich 
border, where it spreads among taller things ; 
but its chief requirement is that it should 
have all the sun possible, and by its succulent 
growth one can see that it is a child of the sun, 
and that is why one finds it is so fine in gardens 
in the parched plains of India and Egypt, as 
well as throughout North America. It is one 
of the most hportive of annuals as regards 
colour, varying from crimson and white through 
every shade to pure yellow. There are single 
and double flowered kinds, and it is difficult to 
say which arc the more beautiful. The double 
flowers last longer in beauty, and greater care 
seems to have been made in stlectiog the finest 



A bril iant-coloured annual (Portulaca grandiflora). 


of the doubles by crossing the various sorts. 
Forty years ago that veteran hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, turned his attention to 
them and raised many beautiful double sorts, to 
which he gave distinctive names, but it was soon 
found impracticable to keep named sorts, so one 
buys seed now in mixed colours, as with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and such-like flowers. 

The Portulaca is a half-hardy annual in our 
gardens—that is, it is too tender to be treated in 
the way we do the Clarkias, for instance. The 
seeds should be sown th nly during the month 
of April in pans in a frame and the seedlings 
be planted out early in June. Heeds can be 
sown in the open ground about the end of May, 
and these would come on for succession of 
bloom after the frame-raised seedlings. To 
obtain really the finest results, however, the 
seedlings as soon as they arc large enough to 
handle should be taken from the seed-pans and 
pricked out into small pots of rich soil and kept 
in an airy frame. They would then soon grow 
into fine plants before planting out in the open. 
The seed is best sown in light and rather rich 
soil and only just covered. In planting out, 
choose the sunniest and warmest spots in the 
garden, and plant in bold masses, as this is one 
of those annuals that have a telling effect only 
in numbers. The Portulaca is often used for 
bedding out, and well it suits such a style of 
gardening, but broad, irregular masses are 
equally effective. In India it has proved to be 
oue of the most useful flowering plants for bed¬ 
ding during the cool months, and it is capable 
of producing those brilliant colour effects in 
symmetrical patterns that are appreciated so 
highly by the natives. The named varieties of 


P. grandiflora are Thellusoni, lutea, splendens, 
and Regeli. A packet of mixed single or double 
sorts is all that the cultivator needs. W. 


Treating clay soil.—I should esteem it a 
favour if you would advise me how to treat and 
what to plant in my garden, which is about 
(Ml feet by 20 feet, and the soil of which is clay. 

At present 1 have no glass of any description. 
The only occupant in the garden when I took 
possession in last September was a Rose-bush, 
which my neighbours tell me does not flower on 
account of the soot, Ac., in the atmosphere, and 
if you think it is useless trying to get it to 
bloo n I w ill take it up. I have also purchased 
three bulbs of Lilium auratum, which 1 potted 
in March, and sunk in ashes, and covered the 
top over with an inverted flower-pot. Is there 
any likelihood of them flowering this season ? 
The garden gets the sun nearly the whole of the 
day, as it faces the west.— First Attempt. 

* # * Clay soil is difficult to cultivate umler 
any circumstances, but there are means of im¬ 
proving it. Ashes and street sweepings are 
cheap, and a good dressing of these and similar 
substances will soon alter the character of the 
soil. The greatest difficulty will be the smoke, 
and we fear you will do no good with Roses, 
though you might give the bush you have another 
chance. Mulch it well with short manure, and 
syringe it often with soap-suds or clear water. 

If you decide upon plant ing the Lilies out, make 
special sites for them by digging out some of 
the clay and filling in with loam, old manure, and 
sand. You do not say what you wish to grow” 
in the garden, but assuming you will plant a 
part with vegetables, and the borders near the 
house with flowers, you might, as regards vege¬ 
tables, after getting the land into good order, 
now plant Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Dwarf French 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, Beetroot, and prepare a 
hill or two for Vegetable Marrows, riant two 
or three seeds in each hill. You will hardly 
succeed with Peas or Potatos ; in fact, you may 
buy them cheaper than you grow them ; but 
you might have a row or two of Celery later on, 
including Celeriac (the Turnip-rooted Celery). 
Herbs, such as Parsley, Thyme, Sage, Ac., you 
might grow ; also salads, such as Radishes, 
Lettuces, and Cress, and you might try a small 
bed of Early Horn Carrots if you have a spot in 
your garden where the clay does not come very 
near the surface. Among flowers you may 
plant Stocks and Asters, Pinks, Carnations, 
Sunflowers, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Pansies, and Violas. You might give promi¬ 
nence to these last, and by-aml-bye Single and 
Cactus Dahlias may be planted. Tom Thumb 
and other Nasturtiums may be sown, and the 
Canary Creeper will be useful for covering 
unsightly objects. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas) undis 
turbed for two seasons.— The new race 

of Pansy, introduced by the variety known as 
Sylvia, has now quite a nnmber of descendants 
partaking of the delightful tufted habit so much 
appreciated by all gardeners. The miniature 
section, of which the variety named Violetta is 
the original, has charming blossoms, and is 
largely grown. Dr. Stuart, of Chimside, N.B., 
the raiser of these two varieties, is understood 
to advocate leaving the plants undisturbed for 
two seasons, as during the second year the 
plants attain to quite a large size. In this way 
the period of flowering commences much earlier 
than in the orthodox manner of planting yearly 
new beds and borders. The writer of this note 
has a number of seedlings from the first-named 
variety, which were raised in the spring of 1894, 
blossoming most profusely in the autumn of the 
same year. The plants were left undisturbed 
during the autumn, and have come through the 
trying winter splendidly. A few days after the 
Easter Holidays this year the plants, which 
have now attained a size quite a foot in diameter, 
were covered with chaste blossoms, and there is 
promise of a very free display for some time to 
come. Blue Clown, recommended by the Viola 
conference at Birmingham last season as a grand 
bedding variety, should be planted in company 
with the other two kinds, the refined blue 
flowers of this variety being a suitable contrast 
to the creamy-white and white flowers of the 
former kinds. Readers planting now will 
produce £rMiftdIeffect by planting a 
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number of each variety together, and then 
they develop a grand mass of blossom will 
the result.—D. B. Crane, Hiyhyate. 


A TERRACE BORDER. 

The subject of the accompanying cut is a 
terrace walk and border overlooking the mouth 
of the River Dart. Sheltered by high walls as 
well as by the steep slope of the river bank 
from the north and east winds, and fully open 
to the south, there are few spots in the British 
Isles so favourably circumstanced as regards 
climate. Plumbago capensis, Lapageria alba, 
and L. rosea, as well as some of the choicer 
Clematises, such as Lucy Lemoine, Fairy 
Queen, and Gloire de St. Julien, adorned 
the back wall, while Hedychium Gardnerianum 
and Salvia patens in quantity found space to 
bloom amongst the profusion of old-fashioned 
flowers that filled the border. The quaint oil- 
jar on the wall with a Mme. Crousse Ivy-leaved 
Geranium blooming in it produces a very 
artistic effect. The old Sumach, from the seat 
underneath which the yachts and red-sailed 
trawlers could be watched entering and leaving 
the harbour, was at all times, except the winter, 
an object of beauty—in the spring, when its 
youug foliage appeared, in the summer, when 
its topmost sprays were crowned with maroon- 


as planted under deciduous trees or among shrubs 
be I where few flowering plants could be induced to 
flourish. In very poor porous soils that parch 
in summer they are at home, and only need to 
be kept free from very coarse-growing things.— 
Byfleet. 


OROHIDS. 

MILTONIA PHAL.ENOPSIS. 

This is a beautiful Orchid, known in many 
collections as Odontoglossum Phahenopsis, in 
which genus it was originally classed, but dur¬ 
ing recent years it has, with O. Rmzli and 0. 
vexillarium, been removed to the genus Miltonia. 
It produces its flowers freely during the spring 
and early summer months, but it only succeeds 
where a fair amount of heat and plenty of 
moisture can be given. Such a temperature as 
that usuallv maintained in the Odontoglossum 
house for 0. crispum, &c., will not suit its re¬ 
quirements, especially during the autumn and 
winter months, when a warmer atmosphere is 
necessary. The foliage and bulbs are pale green, 
and to keep these fresh and healthy shade the 
plants from the sun, and keep the stages 
constantly moist, otherwise the plants turn to 
a sickly yellow and quickly become badly 
ioftsted with black thrips. These pests are very 


pure white, flaked and streaked with bright 
rosy-carmine, and having at the base two blotches 
of bright yellow. Those having a Cattleya house 
will, with a little care and attention, succeed well 
with this plant, providing it is placed at the 
coolest end, and kept nicely shaded from the 
sun. I have ueen several fine specimens during 
the present season when grown in this position. 

M. B. 


DENDROBIUM BRYMERIANUM. 

I was r< cently asked by an amateur why his 
plant of this fine Dendrobe never flowered in the 
same way as we often see it at shows and in 
various other collections ? As this is not the 
first occasion that the same question has come 
from readers of Gardening Illustrated, . 
possibly it may interest many who grow Orchids 
to know the cause. Providing the necessary 
treatment be given, there is no reason why it 
should not produce its fine golden-yellow blooms, 
with the curious beard-like fringe to the lip, in 
profusion ; but the cause is not altogether one 
of culture. D. Brymcrianum was first intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. Low, of Clapton, about 
twenty years ago, and these plants had terete 
pseudo-bulbs, tapering at each end, slightly 
swollen in the middle, and measuring from 
15 inches to 2 feet in length, and supporting 
five persistent lanceolate leaves. Some twelve 



A terrace border in Devonshire. 


velvet flower-spikes, and especially when in the 
autumn the large, pinnate leaves assumed their 
tints of amber and scarlet. S. W. F. 


Wood Anemone and its varieties. 

—The common English Wood Anemone is as 
well worthy of a place in gardens as many 
things brought to us across the ocean. The 
double-flowered variety is a charming little 
flower that carpets the ground with fresh green 
leafage, and covers itself with pure white 
blooms. This pretty little flower that requires 
no culture, but will thrive in the poorest and 
driest of soil, is not nearly so well known as it 
should be. The variety Robinsoniana has the 
flowers tinted with blue. It is rather scarce 
at present, but is apparently as free of growth 
as the parent form. I have a plant which every 
season excites admiration, especially among 
ladies, who seem to be much impressed with its 
quiet beauty. The pink variety forms a 
pleasing contrast to the preceding, and in the 
form of a large patch is effective. The true 
way of realising the beauty of these little 
Anemones is to plant them where they can 
remain undisturbed indefinitely, and where the 
soil is not dug annually. Thus placed they will 
extend and cover the ground with verdure and 
flowers. They maybe naturalised among Grass, 
in the meadow or orchpfd, or they iray be 

Digitized by CjGOQIC 


injurious and if not removed inflict much 
damage. The potting should be perfoi rned with 
care, and the most suitable time for doing this 
U during the autumn or winter months, thus 
allowing time for them to recover before pro¬ 
ducing their flower-spikes. Well drain the pots 
and give soil composed of good fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. Raise the plants well 
above the rim, so that during the summer 
months a plentiful supply of water may be given 
in safety. During the winter also they must 
be kept moderately moist, and not subjected to a 
period of rest nor dried up, as is necessary with 
many other Orchids, such as Cattleyas, 
Denarobiums, &c., although the amount of 
moisture both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots must be greatly reduced. This beautiful 
plant was discovered by the celebrated collector 
Schlim in 1850, and sent by him to Messrs. 
Linden, of Brussels. It was found in the forests 
of Ocana, growing upon trees in moist and damp 
places, and nearly always in well-shaded places, 
at some 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet elevation. For 
a long time it remained a rare plant ; but since 
that time it has been imported in goodly numbers 
by many firms, and is now sure to be met with 
in all good collections. The individual flowers, 
which measure between 2 inches and 3 inches 
across, are usually borne upon two-flowered 
peduncles. They are very flat, with pure white 
sepals and petals, the large broad lip being also 


years later a dwarfer-growing variety was also 
introduced, and which is known as T). Brymeria- 
num var. histrionicum. This plant has much 
shorter stems, and is more swollen in the centre, 
otherwise it is the same as the parent. It is 
this variety which often causes much dis¬ 
appointment with amateurs, and no doubt it is 
cue of this kind that my friends have purchased. 
It produces its flower-spikes in the autumn 
months, but very rarely develops flowers, for 
they become self-fertilised before they fully 
expand, and consequently drop off. Even when 
this does not happen, the blooms are greatly 
inferior to the true, or long-bulbed kind, being 
of a much duller shade of yellow, smaller in 
size, and the most striking feature (the beautiful 
fringe to the lip) is very short. Both plants 
are natives of Burmah, and the typical form, 
when well flowered, is one of the most beautiful 
and curious species in the genus. M. B. 


The amethyst Hyacinth.—One of the 
most charming of hardy things now in bud is 
the amethyst Hyacinth. It comes when most of 
its family are past, and though-smaller than the 
Bluebell, its lovely shade of porcelain-blue 
makes it one of the most distinct and attractive 
species grown in gardens. It is worth associat¬ 
ing with the very best and choicest things in 
the garden. Its tall spikes are borne freely. 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR FLAVOUR. 

When it is stated that there are over six 
hundred varieties of Pears, the selection of a 
few for flavour is not easy. I shall confine my 
remarks to those kinds which are not only well- 
flavoured, but may be grown by those who pay 
a little attention to soil, stocks, and varieties. 
There are far too many varieties, and if we 
could have as plentiful a supply of Pears from 
Christmas to Lady-day as we have during Octo¬ 
ber, there would be few fruits more valuable. 
Of late years I have paid more attention to 
Pears for flavour, and here the amateur can pro¬ 
duce fruit eaual to the best gardener if flavour 
be a cardinal point, as so mauy trees which fruit 
in the open, such as pyramids or bush trees, are 
equal—indeed, in many cases superior—to those 
grown on walla, so that the amateur with only 
limited wall space can grow the best-flavoured 
varieties to perfection. 

I now come to the selection of my small list, 
and I certainly give the one illustrated, Doyenne 
du Comice, the first place. It is not only excel¬ 
lent as regards flavour, but it is one of the best 
pyramid or bush varieties grown, but as it 
does not come in what may be termed early, 
being a midseason variety, I will describe it 
more fully in the order of ripening later on. In 
giving this list it must be borne in mind I am 
taking the fruiting or cropping qualities into 
consideration as well as flavour, as it is useless to 
recommend a kind which fruits badly, or which 
can only be grown when given wall protection. 
For fine fruits, ana grown in any form, either 
on walls or as pyramids, Souvenir du Congr£s 
is a reliable variety, large, melting, juicy, 
highly perfumed, and of medium growth. 
This is a seedling from the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, and in season early in 
September. 

Those who reauire Pears in standard form, or 
on what may be termed a short stem with 
good sized heads, cannot do better than grow 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, a delicious early fruit 
if gathered before it is quite ripe, and stored in 
a cool place for a few days. It rarely fails to 
crop, and although in season for a brief time 
only it is a profitable kind and very handsome. My 
next selection is Triomphe de Vienne, a variety 
not much known, but a grand Pear of rich 
flavour, prolific, and good as a bush or pyramid. 
It is very handsome and a strong grower, well 
worth a place in a very limited selection. 
Beurre d’Amanlis is also a fine variety, large, 
melting, and well flavoured, doing well in most 
noils, either on the Pear or Quince stock. In¬ 
deed, it may be grown where others fail. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey may be termed our best 
early October Pear, large, very handsome, and 
of splendid flavour, well deserving the name 
often given it as the best in its season. The tree 
forms a natural pyramid, does well on the 
Quince, and is very prolific. In our poor soil 
it is our best all-round variety, as I have never 
failed to gather fruits of this variety. Marie 
Louise comes in about the middle of October 
and forms a splendid succession, the fruit is of 
delicious flavour, large, and the trees do well in 
any form, but for size dwarf ones are best. Beurre 
Hardy is worth including in any list for flavour 
and bears well, forming a fine pyramid, and is 
good on any stock. Du rondeau is a very fine 
fruit, handsome, and richly flavoured ; it is good 
on either stock, bears very freely, and is a de¬ 
sirable tree in bush or pyramid shape. 

My next selection is the one illustrated, 
Doyenne du Comice, the queen of Pears as 
regards flavour, and though perhaps less prolific 
than most of those named above, it should be in 
all collections, being a valuable December Pear, 
but in some seasons may be ripe earlier than the 
season named. This variety requires good land, 
and does well in either bush or pyramid form. 
When grown on a warm wall it is equal to the 
best hot house fruits grown. Emile d’Heyst is 
another finely-flavoured variety, and a splendid 
amateur's Pear, not particular as to soil, and 
good in any form, bearing heavy crops. The 
fruits are not large, but rich, juicy, and are 
grand early in November. Josephine de Malines 
comes next, and it has few equals, being of 
good flavour, is in use in January, is of medium 
size, and very juicy. It is a desirable variety for 
a small selection Easter Beurre concludes my 
list. 'jThis, I find, u/our bejt !?tj Pjar^ The 


fruits are large, of good flavour, aud borne 
freely, but with any of these late varieties it is 
well to gather late and store them in a cool 
place, so as to get the late fruits to keep well, 
as they soon shrivel in a warm store. 

W. S. 


Feeding 1 Vines (B ).—You will do well 
to dress the Vines with Thomson’s Vine manure 
—a splendid Vine food. But you state that the 
Vines have done badly hitherto, and probably 
it is not so much manure as good culture in the 
way of suitable temperatures, and getting more 
roots to support a crop that you want. We 
would advise more attention to the latter before 
applying manures, as by this means you will see 
if the roots are able to make use of the food 
provided, as a few roots with excess of manures 
often add to the evil, and you can dress with 
Thomson’s Manure at any time. You could 
grow vegetables in your greenhouse, but either 
Peas or Beans, unless closo to thin glass, would 
fail. Strawberries would do well on shelves, but 
I require much attention, and are useless if far 



Ora Rkadkrh’ Illustrations : Fruiting-branchof Doy. nmi 
du Comice Pear. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
W. Cooper, Marston, Froine, Somerset. 

from the roof. You could grow Tomatos now 
in pots trained to one stem, and Ferns, if shaded, 
but they require a moist atmosphere. Why not 
make a vinery or fruit-house if lofty, and with 
ample sun and light you could then have shelves 
and raise other plants? Figs in pot 9 would 
thrive, but whatever is grown will require atten¬ 
tion. Tomatos would be suitable now. 

A Vine bleeding. —The following in¬ 
formation may be of use to some readers: 
I have a Vine in greenhouse (Black Muscat) 
that some days ago began bleeding at the 
extreme end of the cane. I consulted various 
friends here, and tried the various remedies 
recommended, but without any result. A 
few days after the Vine began to bleed, I 
found a split in the cane that occurred during 
the night, and from which fresh bleeding took 
place. I cut cane below the split, and was told 
my only hopo now was to char freely the end of 
the cane. I did so well, but, to my disgust, it 
bled as freely as before, and more than half 
filled a tea-cup during the night. Having 
tried my remedy I gave it up as hopeless, when 
a hap>y thought occurred to plug the end of 


the cane. I did so as follows : Having cut off 
the cane below the charred end, I bound it 
tightly with waxed soft twine, with the object 
of pressure, and prevent the cane splitting on 
introduction of soft plug. I drove at end of 
cane a soft round piece of wood, having first 
dipped it in melted cobbler’s wax. I then cut 
end of plug flush with end of cane, and bandaged 
it all tightly over with a flat rubber band. 
This plugging treatment has completely stopped 
all the bleeding, and since then the buds low 
down on cane have showed active vitality. 
This seems to me a practical way to stop bleed¬ 
ing from a Vine. Perhaps some of the many 
readers of your paper may have an opportunity 
of trying this method and letting you know the 
result. -YV. R. C. 

*** You certainly did well. We are well 
aware it is useless to burn or char the wood, as 
it opens the pores still more. The danger of 
your plan was in splitting the cane. We have 
used such simple aids as bending down into the 
soil and making lower buds break, thus absorb¬ 
ing the sap. Your note is interesting to 
amateurs. 

Fruit trees on walls.—I have a wall 
from 5 feet to G feet high, facing south, very 
hot, and in an open situation. Peaches and 
Nectarines do not do well, as the wall is not 
high enough. I should like to know the best 
kind of fruit-trees to grow there—Apples, 
Pears, or Plums—and the best sorts to grow ? 
The subsoil is clay on gravel, and the garden 
stands high.—G. P. T. 

*,* Peaches and Nectarines should do well on 
a wall facing south ; but, of course, you cannot 
expect such good results as from a higher wall. 
Feed well, and get the soil into condition. The 
best trees would be Pears train* d horizontally, 
but even these repay good soil. You can add to 
it if the top soil is poor. This would be mu h 
better than large quantities of manures mixed 
in the soil. The following Pears would do 
we ll: Souvenir du Congrcs and Beurre 
d’Amanlis; these are good kinds in use in 
September. For October or November you 
have a nice choice—Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Thompson’s, Marie Louise, Emile d’Heyst, 
Doyenne du Comice, the be9t-flavoured of all 
kinds ; and for later fruits Nouvelle Fulvie and 
Easter BeurnS. Plums would be better than 
A pples. Such varieties as Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Kirke’s, Jefferson, Claude de Bavay, Rivers’ 
Monarch, and Coe’s Golden Drop ripen in the 
order name, and are the best dessert varieties. 

I f you wish to grow Apples, get such kinds as 
Peasegood’a Nonsuch, Ribston, Mother Apple, 
Alexander, Gravenstein, Fearn's Pippin, Gas- 
ooigne’s Scarlet, and Reinette du Canada. Train 
all the above horizontally. 

Mildewed Strawberries.— My Straw¬ 
berries, when ripe, are covered with something 
like the bloom on a Peach, which I am told is 
mildew, though there is no taste of this, and it 
can be brushed off. What is the cause and 
remedy ? The plants are grown on shelves in 
the roof of a span-house planted with Tomatos. 
The pots stand on a layer of manure into w hich 
the roots have worked. I have moved the 
manure and found it very wet and mouldy, but 
in another place, where the pots stand on loam, 
the mildew is appearing. When the stuff was 
taken off the shelves the musty smell was very 
strong. The plants are under the roof venti¬ 
lators, which, of course, have to be open for the 
Tomatos, and doubtless get cold currents at 
times. We have had a week of almost incessant 
rain here. Will you please inform me (1) will 
the fruit now green take the disease? (2) As 
the dust easily brushes off, is the fruit saleable ? 
(3) Will the Tomatos become affected ? Tem¬ 
perature of houses has varied from 50 degs. to 
00 degs. of late, the latter with heat off and 
ventilators open during sunshine.— Paxton. 

* # * Your Strawberries, if mildewed when 
small, will show it badly later on, and the mil¬ 
dewed portions will not swell freely. The reason 
of it is becau-e the layer of manure kept your 
lants in a wet, cold state at the roots. There 
as been too much moisture, and the cold 
draught combined, have assisted its progress. 
Our advice is to maintain a drier atmosphere 
with your succession plants, syringe all over 
with a thick solution of sulphur and tepid water, 
and stand the plants on a dry bottom tor a time. 
Destroy the old fruiting plants by burning, and 
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well cover the shelves or walls touched by 
plants with dry sulphur. A light dusting over 
the Tomatos will do good, as these will suffer if 
not taken in hand quickly. Your temperatures 
have l>een too variable ; 40 degs. is too big a 
margin, 10 degs. to ‘20 degs being plenty. Your 
Strawberries would have been much better at 
70 degs. than 9o degs. Tomatos also would do 
better with a more even temperature and less 
moisture in the way of manures on shelves, 
which soon affect temperature. 

Gum on Vines (Anxious ).—Your Vine 
shoots look very healthy. There is no trace of 
disease or insect pests, and it is quite natural 
for tiros Oilman, Black Alicante, and a few 
other strong growers to have the small drops of 
gum at the base of the stems. We think it 
proceeds from a low temperature, and does 
little or no harm, as it is almost impossible to 
prevent temperatures fluctuating. If, however, 
this feature is very pronounced, give the Vines 
plenty of warmth, and less moisture for a time. 


ROSES. 

CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES. 

How to have Rosea in bloom for as long a 
portion of the year as possible, and in all sorts 
of positions, is a matter worth serious considera¬ 
tion. There are two classes of Rose growers 
l»esides those who grow for sale ; the one has 
for his principal object the production of blooms 
for exhibition, while the other grows them for 
decoration and the production of flowers for 
cutting. Now there are so many families of the 
Rose, and so many varieties belonging to each 
family, that suitable Roses may be found for 
almost all kinds of uses and positions in a 

f &rden where flowers of any kind can be used. 

'he following are some of the uses to and 
positions in which Rose plants may be put in a 
garden—viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, poles 
and pillars, arches, arbours, walls (north, south, 
_ t east, or west), hedges, screens, Ac. Before 

The above Vines are strong growers, and need entering into any particulars, however, os to 
ample food. Give them plenty of atmospheric the different kinds of Roses adapted to the 
moisture with warmth. 

Your Vines should now 
be kept at GO degs. to 
65 degs. at night, and 
10 degs. higher by day. 

If your house is a mixed 
one—that is, with plant 
and Vine together, you 
may be unable to give 
heat treatment ; but 
avoid cold draughts, and 
thin the bunches early, 
so as to throw remaining 
force into the fruit left. 

You do not say if the 
borders are inside or out. 

If outside, force slowly, 
give a chink of air on 
lop ventilators all night, 
and read the ** Week’s 
Work” carefully in this 
paper. 

Thinning Rasp 
berry canes. — 1 lie 

growths made last year 
»re none too strong, so 
that more attenlif n 
should be given to the 
fruit-bearing canes to 
prevent them becoming 
exhausted. By thinning 
the shoots at this date 
there will be a great 
saving of sap, as the flow 
will be directed to the 
fruiting-canes and those 
left for next season’s 
fruiting. The shoots at 
the base should be se¬ 
lected for next season s 
canes, and the quantity 
should be regulated ac¬ 
cording to the strength 
or age of the older canes. 

Now is a good time to 
remove weak or useless 

fruiting-canes so as to av d overcrowding. 

Where canes are required to form new planta¬ 
tions next autumn it is a good plan to allow 
those to remain which are between the plants 
in the row. They get less damaged in such a 
position, and are often much stronger than 
those wide of the fruiting canes between the 
r jws.— S. 

Snake and frogs.— Yesterday, near a 
small pond in my garden, I saw a water snake 
with something bulky in its mouth. On looking 
closely I could just see the nose and eyes of a 
frog. Finding himself disturbed, the snake dis¬ 
gorged the w'hole body. It turned out to be a 
good-sized frog. After a moment’s hesitation it 
hopped into the water and swam away, appar¬ 
ently quite unhurt, and the snake glided into 
the water in the opposite direction. We had 
been wondering what had become of the frogs 
which were lately swarming in the pond. 1 
regret that I was just too late to see how the 
snake, which I should guess was about a foot 
long, managed to stow away the animal, hind 
legs and all, so cleverly without hurting him.— 

A. G. Campbell, Ma.r< Ujj*LdL Hon<i t BradLuefl. 

Te 


. G. Campbell, Marck 
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various purposes just mentioned, I should like 
to make a few remarks on the more or less 
important subject of soil. I say “ more or 
less” here, because if only the commoner kinds 
of Roses be grown, the kind of soil is a matter 
of small importance. The old summer-blooming 
climbing Hoses belonging to the Boursault, Ayr¬ 
shire, and aempervirens classes, as well as most 
of the varieties belonging to the Gallica, Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian Brier, and 
many other summer-blooming families, are not 
at all particular in the matter of soil, being able 
to thrive and grow in that of almost any 
description, although, of course, they thrive 
best whore the soil is good. Where the best 
kinds of continuous-blooming Roses are re¬ 
quired to thrive and repay the cultivator, there 
the soil must either be naturally good or 
adapted to the purpose by artificial means. 

For poles, pillars, arches, arbours, walla, sides 
of houses, and high buildings, Ac., only those 
Roses are suitable which have more or less of 
what is called a climbing habit of growth. 
Hoses which make long rambling growths, 
whose shoots are unable to stand up without 
support of some kind, are the kinds which do 


y without hurting hir 
Hotut, BraJcn 

CjOogk 


iy as c 

kind of climber to plant, however, the height 
the plants are required to attain must be con¬ 
sidered. Moat of the vigorous Hybrid l'er* . 
petuala and Teas will reach a height of from 
8 feet to 15 feet if the soil be good, and on warm 
sheltered walla 4 feet or 5 feet more. The 
extra strong growers of the same classes, with 
the Noisettes and Hybrid Noisettes, will cover 
well up to 15 feet or 20 feet or more. The 

Banksian Roses are excellent as climbers, 
but should only be planted against walls in 
rather sheltered positions ; they are only 
summer bloomers. The white and yellow will 

E ow as high as 30 feet in good soil, but the 
rge white will run much higher. This kind 
is evergreen, except in very sharp winters, which 
is a great recommendation, but it is not so free- 
flowering as the two first-named varieties. The 
old blush and Crimson China Roses will also 
run up the face of a wall freely to a height of 
30 feet, and, as before stated, for continuous- 
blooming qualities they are unsurpassed by the 
varieties of any other family of Roses ; indeed, 
they are frequently at 
their beat when inexor¬ 
able frost sternly inter¬ 
poses and checks them ; 
in spite of this, however, 
it is not unusual to find a 
few buds still unfolding 
at Christmas-time. The 
old-fashioned summer¬ 
blooming Roses before 
alluded to are capable of 
almost anything in the 
way of height. They 
completely cover them- 
solves with flowers 
during the blooming 
pei iod if rightly treated, 
aud all the treatment 
they require, if iu good 
soil, consists in tying 
them to their supports, 
pruning out weak and 
exhausted wood, and tn- 
couraging to the utmost 
buch vigorous }oung 
t>hoots as may be rc quirt d. 
No growths need be 
shortened except to keep 
them within the bounds 
allotted to the plant and 
to take off unripened 
ends. Climbing Rotes 
away from walls should 
not be planted in very 
exposed positions, or, as 
a rule, they will fail to 
gratify the cultivator. 


Climbing Roses may 
be used to screen un¬ 
sightly buildings, etc., 
by training them to 
painted galvanised wire 
or other fences or sup¬ 
ports, and except when 
the leaves are off, they 
answer this purpose ad¬ 
mirably. All the above methods of growing 
Roses not only produce good decorative effects, 
but give supplies of flowers for cutting. T. 

The following note from the render of the 
photograph is interesting : The Rose arch i* *t 
the end of a walk in an old gard« n. The Roee 
looked old when we bought the house 21 jeais 
ago, and every year it has had a quantity of 
bloom on it. It looks very lovely when in 
flower from the garden, also from the orchard 
at end of garden. Of course, Waltham crocs 
and Cheshunt are good places for Roses, as the 
soil suits them.—J. H. 

J fount , Waltham-cross. 


Gardener, Harild 


333.— Marechal Niel Rose cuttings.— 

It is possible that at the end of June the young 
shoots that have produced flowers this year 
may be sufficiently ripened for cuttings. In 
selecting the cuttings choose the strongest of the 
flowering shoots and take them off W’ith a thin 
slice of old wood attached. Remove the bottom 
leaf and leave the two next ones intact, then cut 
off' the remaining and the cutting will be ready 
for inserting. Get some 4-inch pots and after 
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draining them fill them with fine sandy soil, and 
insert a single cutting in each. Press the soil 
firmly and then well water with a fine-rosed 
water-pot. If you have Cucumbers or Melons 
growing in a frame plunge the pots to their rims 
down at one corner of the front of the frame, 
give water as often as necessary, and shade them 
regularly for a month. Failing a frame, get a 



Viscaria dedans. 


deep box and cover the bottom with fine coal 
ashes 2 inches deep, and place the cutting pots in 
it. If you place the box in a shady corner of the 
greenhouse and cover it with squares of glass 
you ought to succeed in striking the cuttings in 
about ten weeks.—J. C. C. 

33 1 . — Packing Roses.— Every spring I 
send the produce of two houses of Marecnal Niel 
Roses a distance of 200 miles by rail. The 
blooms are carefully packed in boxes, and 
always arrive in good condition. There may be 
special boxes made for sending Roses by rail. If 
so, I do not use them, as I find boxes which I 
obtain from the grocer, and which are about 
4 inches deep, well answer the purpose. I 
should say that baskets are not at all suitable for 
the purpose. They would be too fragile, and 
unless well lined with paper the air would reach 
the flowers, which is undesirable. The case 
referred toby “ A Constant Reader,” where the 
flowers got crushed and discoloured, was not so 
much the fault of the baskets as in the packing. 
The flowers were laid in too loosely, con¬ 
sequently they got shaken and rubbed against 
each other. I cover the bottom of my boxes 
with paper shavings A inch deep. These I moisten 



Larkspur (Delphinium jrrandiflonim). 


with water. After they are laid in on the top 
of the shavings I place a sheet of moistened 
newspaper, so as to secure a level surface 
for the blooms to rest upon. I cut 
almost every bloom with two leaves, the one 
nearest the bud being wrapped round the 
flower. Then pack each one close to the one 
that preceded it, the object being to secure the 
flowers from rubbing'^gainst eaclf other in 
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transit. If they are laid in loosely they are 
sure to get disfigured on the journey. When 
the bottom of the box has been covered with 
one layer of Roses another layer is placed on 
the top, close together, as in the first layer. 
Another sheet of moistened paper is then laid on 
them, and any vacant space left in the box is 
filled up with paper shavings. It is not desir¬ 
able to have more than two layers of flowers in 
one box. It is important that the box should 
be quite full, so that the contents cannot move, 
and this can be done without any undue pressure 
on the blooms. The moistened paper I use in 
packing affords just the right degree of moisture 
to keep the flowers in fresh condition. When 
sending by railway, I often tie two or three 
boxes together and make one package of them. 

—J. c. c. 

Treatment of Roses.— I have cut back 
my bush Roses. They have broken strongly 
from three or four eyes on each rod, and I desire 
to retain only one of these shoots on each rod. 
I presume the bottom is the one which should 
be preserved if it is as vigorous as those above 
it ; and should I do wrong if I cut back again to 
this lowest shoot; or must I safely pull off the 
top ones and let the lowest one go ahead ? The 
cutting back would look neater.— Lewisham. 

* # * By all means cut back to the lower 
growth if of sufficient strength ; but we wonder 
why you wish to retain one break only to each 
shoot when they are evidently strong and 
healthy. If it is with the idea of only getting 
a good bloom or two, you would be wiser to 
leave more than one growth and then pinch that 
baok later on—as soon, in fact, as you can see 
the little Rose-bud in the most prominent shoot. 
You then encourage more active root-growth, 
and, at the last, throw' additional strength and 
vigour into the bloom. Perhaps your Bush 
Roses are extra strong growers that have been 
cut down by frost ? If so, you are correct in 
curtailing the future growths as regards number ; 
but do not cut these down close next spring 
unless frost has again hopelessly injured them. 


FLOWER SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN MAY. 
The season is backward, and there is yet time 
to sow annuals of various kinds for successional 
blooming. Marigolds, for instance, sown in a 
frame will be up in a few days, and if pricked 
off the moment they can be handled they will 
make better plants than those sown earlier, and 
perhaps starved a little in the seed pans or 
boxes. A good strain of the French Marigold 
(see cut) is pretty, and for a back row, or 
to make large clumps in wide borders, the 
Yellow African are as showy as Dahlias, and as 
lasting. It is always advisable to have a good- 
sized bed of late Asters to cut from, or to fill 
wherever other things may fail in autumn, as 
they lift well when in bloom if the work be 
carefully done. If sown thinly in good soil in 
the open air they may, after being thinned a 
little, be left to flower as they stand. Of 
course, one must not look for prize 

blooms from them, but if helped with 

liquid - manure, flowers quite good enough 
for cutting will be obtained, and they will be 
sure to come in useful for filling up wherever 
a failure occurs. Stocks for late blooming may 
be treated in the same way, only sow on good 
land. To make a show now where the soil is 
poor, or to fill in among shrubs, sow now the 
annual Lupins where they are intended to 
flower. They may be had in much variety of 
colour and height, and the seeds are cheap 
enough to sow in bold patches. Too much can¬ 
not be said for the Delphiniums or Larkspurs. 
The annual varieties are charming in the 
borders. The German branching Larkspur, 
if encouraged, will scatter its seeds and grow 
anywhere and everywhere, coming up year after 
year without giving trouble, and if it comes 
too freely it is a very easy matter to pull 
some of them up. The Rocket Larkspur, both 
the dwarf and tall forms, are very showy, but 
for stateliness we must grow the perennial 
varieties of D. grandiflorum (see cut). These, if 
sown now, and pricked off as soon as they are 
large enough, will most probably flower next 
year. Very great improvement has taken place 
in the perennial Larkspur of late years, and the 
lists now of the principal growers are getting 
very lengthy ; but seedlings from a good strain 
will give considerable variety, and every plant 


will have some decorative value. Of course, 
after the plants flower, one can weed out and 
only keep the best. Phlox Drummondi, sown on 
a warm border now, watered and shaded, will 
soon germinate, and if pricked out on good 
ground soon form a mass, whilst such plants 
are dwarfer than those raised in the hot¬ 
bed in spring, though, of course, the latter 
flower earlier. I am only suggesting that for 
late summer and autumn blooming these are 



Double French Marigold. 


useful, and when sown outside they give so little 
trouble. Those who care for Poppies, and there 
are many beautiful varieties now, may sow all 
the varieties, both annual and perennial, but 
the annual varieties do not transplant well. 
The be 9 t place for Poppies is along the back of 
a broad border, or scattered thinly among the 
Rhododendrons or other shrubs, where they 
will form bold masses of colour. The Iceland 
Poppy is one of the most useful things in the gar¬ 
den. These should be treated as annuals on most 
soils, as old plants are so liable to go off during 
the winter Sow in autumn for spring bloom¬ 
ing, and in spring for late summer and autumn 
blooming. These Poppies transplant well. The 
Godetias and all the best hardy annuals may be 
sown now for late blooming, and if severely 
thinned they will come in fresh and beautiful 

just astheearly-sownplantsaregetting straggling 

and weedy. The biennials and perennials of 
all the kinds which can be raised from seeds 
may be sown in beds for transplanting as soon 
as large enough. Among the most useful 
things are Wallflowers, Foxgloves—the white 
Foxgloves form a very striking background in a 
good-sized mass—Canterbury Bells, and other 
Campanulas. The pretty dwarf Campanula 



carpatica makes a charming edging plant, or to 
plant in a mass on the rockery or on a bank. 
Alyssum saxatile compacta may be sown now, 
as may also Sweet Williams, Forget-me-nots, 
Antirrhinums, French Poppy, and Viscaria 
elegans (see cut), and last, brt not least, all the 
Primula family. Sow these in a shady spot, 
and dress the ground with leaf-mould and 
charcoal refuse. All seeds germinate freely in 
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PERNS. 

WATERING ANI) FEEDING FERNS. 
Unless it be in the caae of quite young plants 
growing rapidly, one shift each season Bhould 
suffice at the most, and even this need not in 
many cases be given provided the work when 
done is done well. More depends upon careful 
potting than many growers even are disposed to 
admit. To attempt to reinvigorate plants, 
whether they be Ferns or not, when out of sorts 
at the roots is rarely ever a success by means of 
stimulants, whilst more particularly in the case 
of Ferns watering with clear water even must 
be attended to carefully under such conditions. 
It doe* not pay to attempt to recuperate any 
Fern of which a good stock in proper health is 
at command ; in the case of a scarce stock it is 
different, as a matter of course. Ferns are, taken 
as a class of plants, moisture-ioving subjects, 
more particularly when in growth. Some even 
when showing no signs of activity must not be 
allowed to become dry. Pteris scaberula, 
Cheilanthes elegans, and the majority of the 
Gymnogrammas are cases in point amongst dwarf 
kinds, all of the arborescent kinds coming 
under the Bams category. Others when not 
growing may be kept fairly dry, and will 
benefit thereby—Adiantum cuneatum and the 
deciduous Ferns, on the whole, to wit. Somp 
few kinds will even endure a fair amount of 
drought at any time, but it i9 not wise to carry 
this too far, rlatycerium alcicorne and other 
species of the same genus being instances. 
Niphobolus lingua is very enduring in this 
respect; so is Phlebodium aureum. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that to water Ferns indis¬ 
criminately is not a right plan to follow. 
Extremes in both directions should, of course, be 
avoided, but the extreme from drought is pro¬ 
ductive of the worst results. Much will 
depend upon the surroundings in every instance. 
If it be a fernery in which a humid atmosphere 
is maintained, there is far less need of con¬ 
tinuous watering at the roots. In a house 
freely ventilated it is quite different; here it is 
necessary to give much closer attention. 

Ferns where either permanently shaded 
or to a considerable degree, during the 
summer need less water than those exposed 
to more sunshine. There is a risk to be 
run with the latter from this source, but the 
growth made by more exposure to light and 
less humidity is frequently the most enduring 
and satisfactory. Ferns placed in rooms, for 
instance, after having been grown in a moist 
atmosphere will require more constant atten¬ 
tion j so will those in conservatories where 
freely ventilated. The amount of water that 
is absorbed by a healthy, vigorous-growing 
Tree-Fern is Bomewhat remarkable ; this goes 
on over the entire surface of the stem as well as 
in the pot or tub, as the case may be. I have 
met with the best success with Tree-Ferns when 
pouring the water into the crown of the plants 
during growth, letting it run down the stems 
into the pots. The roots will oftentimes fill up 
the pot quite full, so that but little water can be 
retained ; in such a case it is best to make a 
few holes so that the water can penetrate the 
ball. When dealing with dwarf-growing Ferns 
which it is not deemed expedient to repot, but 
which are still much pot-bound and with a 
dense mass of fronds, it is a capital plan to 
stand such in pans of water as a safeguard. In 
doing this it must, of course, be noted that the 
pans are not constantly full, but if emptied 
every day or so no harm will come to them. 
Hypolepis distans, Pteris scaberula, P. tremula, 
the stronger-growing Gymnogrammas (when 
excessively pot-bound), small Tree Ferns, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Ac., are all instances of 
this mode of treatment. Even if not expedient 
to allow the pot to stand upon the inner base of 
the pan a deal of assistance is given by elevating 
it bo that it merely touches the water. 

8timulanta for Ferns are most desirable 
under certain conditions, the chief point to 
observe being that of feeding only those plants 
that have filled their pots with roots. Some 
growers who cultivate for sale use stimulants 
in the soil, so as to force the growth, and 
thereby obtain a rapid development in as 
short a time as possible ; this answers very 
well for the purposes in view, but is not to 
be commended. It is when pot-bound that 
artificial aids are moatrdfteneficia). 
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rial stimulants are better than anything stronger 
or more exciting. Liquid-manure from the 
farmyard and a weak solution of Peruvian 
guano are both safe and satisfactory aids to pot- 
round Ferns. Artificial manures should not be 
used in the dry state ; most of these, if thus 
applied, would injure the surface-roots, with 
less power of penetration also. If no injury 
were done it would almost indicate that the 
manure was of little worth. Damping down 
between the plants towards evening with weak 
liquid-manure would also be beneficial. The 
applications of manure-water to the roots 
should only be occasional, otherwise the soil 
would be soured in course of time. Where there 
are masses of rhi/.omes upon the surface, a slight 
surface-dressing of Sphagnum Moss would be a 
great assistance in conserving moisture ; it 
should however, be removed betore winter. 

T. 


THE WOOLLY-HEADED THISTLE 
(CARDUUS ERIOPHORUS). 

This giant woolly-leaved Thistle is one of the 
handsomest plants we have in the garden 
during the summer months, and is always ad¬ 
mired for its noble port, fine form, and silvery 
texture or colouring. It is a biennial, forming 


a rosette of large spreading leaves the first 
season and running up its stout winged flower¬ 
ing stalks the second year. Even in a large bed 
of giant composite plants, such as Artichokes, 
Cardoons, Centaureas, Krythrolienas, Ac., this 
plant holds its own, and one wonders that it is 
not more often seen on dry banks and borders 
in both public and private gardens. The illus¬ 
tration, from a photograph taken by Mr. Henry 
H. Dixon, B. A., in the College Gardens, Dublin, 
shows the general character and appearance of 
this easily-grown fine-foliaged plant. 

F. W. B. 


Creeper for greenhouse (Mrs. G., 
Xavan ).—Just behind the hot-water pipes is 
not a favourable place for any creeper, as they 
are apt to get hot and dry. Of course, much 
depends upon the distance they are from one 
another. You might place a piece of virgin 
Cork over the pipe, and neutralise the burn¬ 
ing heat considerably. A Lapageria, Hoya 
carnosa or Wax-flower, Clematis indivisa 
lobata, or such Roses as William Allen Richard¬ 
son, ridea], Marcchal Niel, and Gloire de Dijon 
might be used ; but your query is too indefinite. 
Nothing is said about the root space available, 
or aspect, and heat generally kept up. Summer 
Cloud is a useful shading, but do not apply too 
heavily. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Double Dahlias from seed ( B. Pear - 
son). —The really Double Dahlias do not bear 
seed-pods. In short, there are very few really 
double flow'ers that do. New varieties, and also 
the doubles from among such flowers as Stocks, 
Wallflowers, and others, are obtained by sowing 
seed from singles that were naturally or artifi¬ 
cially crossed with the pollen of doubles. You 
should gather what seed you can from the send 
doubles, when a small proportion may succeed. 
But why try, when there iB such a grand choice 
of doubles, and they are so easily propagated 
We saw a bed of sixty thousand seedlings last 
June, each set out carefully, and not more than 
twelve or eighteen proved worth saving. Of 
course, there were more doubles than this, but 
it is even probable that in a few years no more 
than three out of this dozen will be grown. 
Perhaps you have been trying to collect seed 
from the best doubles? If so, do not waste 
further time. 

33*2. —Ferns and plants In conserva 
tory. —The gas used in the two rooms adjoin¬ 
ing is no doubt the cause of the plants suffering. 
Do you open the doors of the two rooms at 
night for the purpose of warming the conserva¬ 
tory ? If so, that is sufficient to 
explain the cause of your failuie. 
There are plenty of plants that will 
do well in an ordinary conservatory 
if the fumes of gas are not ad¬ 
mitted. Some of tne easiest to cul¬ 
tivate for the summer are Tuberous 
rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, Green, 
Zonal, and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, 
Hydrangeas, Petunias, and Balsams. 
For the autumn and winter you may 
raise plants from seed sown at once 
of Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Cyclamens. Chrysanthemums for 
the autumn should be grown outside, 
and begin their culture at once.— 
J. C. C. 

Fumigating: a greenhouse 

(X arcis-su*). —Fumigating is not only 
the most effective, but the easiest way 
of cleansing plants from green-fly, 
black-fly, and thrips. The amount 
of smoke that may be allowed with 
rafetv must depend upon the cIsbs 
of plants under treatment. It is 
safer to moderately fill the structure 
on one evening ana repeat the dose 
the next evening than to run the 
risk of injuring the occupants with 
an excessive dose. Maiden - hair 
Ferns are susceptible to injury from 
smoke. When fumigating a house 
for other plants the safest way is to 
remove the Ferns outside for a night, 
or lay them on the floor. A still 
evening should be chosen for the 
operation, as wind blows the smoke 
out too rapidly ; a rainy night is the 
best. The leaves of all plants should De dry at 
the time. Care should be taken never to allow 
the sun to shine upon a house containing tender 
plants while fumigating is going on, as there is 
risk of burning the foliage. The great point 
about fumigating is to employ genuine Tobacco- 
paper, and not allow it to break into a flame, or 
the smoke becomes heated, and is certain to 
cause injury to the leaves. Many are the devices 
employed for fumigating. An ordinary gard* 
sieve, say with a half-inch mesh or more, majk; s 
a capital fumigator. The sieve is placed upside 
down, a large smoke space is thus provided, 
because the fire can be spread over the whole of 
it, thus obtaining a larger volume of smoke. 
The quicker a house can be filled the more 
effective is the operation. By turning the sieve 
upside down a current of air is obtained under¬ 
neath, which facilitates the burning of the 
Tobacco-paper. Place on the sieve half a-dozen 
hot cinders, about 2 inches square, spread over 
these the Tobacco paper, which is first pulled 
into pieces 2 inches long, 1 inch wide, damping 
it slightly before putting on the cinders to 
increase tne density of the smoke. As fast as 
the paper burns add more until the house is full 
of smoke. Move the sieve from place to place 
in the house, standing it on the floor. Keep 
handy a waterpot with a fine rose attached in 
case the Tobacco begins to blaze. Some place 
a layer of damp Moss over the paper to prevent 
U11: ' 11 r ' 
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it blazing, but it ia seldom necessary if the 
Tobacco-paper is in the right condition. The 
following morning all the plants that were 
fumigated except any in flower should be well 
syringed with clean water. 


THE COLOCASIAS. 

“Inquirer” asks about the Colocasias, particu¬ 
larly C. antiquorum. The illustration given 
with these remarks may assist our corres¬ 
pondent, this being of the kind especially asked 
about. It is a fine plant for warm greenhouses, 
and is a native of the East Indies, from whence 
it was introduced as far back as 1560. The cut 
shows the character of the plant better than 
mere description. C. odorata for warm conser¬ 
vatories is one of the most imposing and easily 
grown of stove plants. This also is a native of 
the East Indies, and its stems are usually from 
3 feet to 8 feet high, but when planted out in a 
loamy bed it will reach even lauger dimensions. 
When well grown the leaves measure more than 
3 feet in length, are very handsome, and fresh 
green in colour. The flowers are 
comparatively small for such a large 
plant, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour, and very sweetly scented. 

This Colocasia is placed in the open 
air for the sake of its fine foliage ; 
but it does not grow so well &b C. 
esculents, better known, perhaps, as 
Caladium ssculentum. It endures 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
Paris and the southern counties of 
England, but should not be planted 
out until June. This kind has some¬ 
what tall, woody stems, whilst the 
other kinds are almost stemless, or 
have only short stems. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These are very useful, as they fill a gap in the 
most difficult period of the year for getting 
flowers—viz., the first few weeks of the new 
year, when forced flowers are of necessity some¬ 
what expensive, and before foreign flowers arrive 
in sufficient quantity to flood the market. A 
few years ago keeping Chrysanthemum bloom in 
good condition until Christmas was thought 
clever; but now, thanks to later blooming 
varieties, and more especially a fuller knowledge 
of the way to retard the blooming period, plenty 
of Chrysanthemums are only in the bud stage at 
Christmas. Having grown a good many for 
some years past, I will briefly detail the mode of 
culture I find answer best for giving good results 
in January. 

Cuttings of late-blooming varieties are 
naturally much later in starting into growth 
than those of the earlier-flowering kinds, owing 


Liquid stable - manure. —I 

should be glad to know if I can use 
liquid stable-manure, and what pro¬ 
portion of water should be added to 
the liquid before using for Peas, 

Beans, Lettuce, ko. ?—W. R. C. 

%* Liquid-manure is valuable for 
crops named, but do not pour it over 
the leaves or hearts of plants, and as 
we cannot tell the strength of your 
liquid it is difficult to advise. Freth 
manures may be used strong, but if 
old there are certain gases injurious 
to tender plants. Mix with water 
freely, at least half, and use the 
liquid, watering afterwards with 
clear water. Then you may use it 
stronger again. 8uch plants as Cab¬ 
bages will take stronger doses, but in 
watering be guided ny the strength 
of plants or roots. 

Fasciated flowers. — I am 
forwarding a box containing a fas¬ 
ciated flower-stem of an Auricula and 
flower-stem of the Flame-flower 
(Tritoma Uvaria). Such a singular 
case of fasciation might be worthy of 
notice in your interesting paper. In 
the mild weather of last November 
the Flame-flower showed the spike 
that I am forwarding, and remained during the 
frost unopen and without damage. During the 
past week it has made a fresh growth, and 
would have been a good flower, only it has been 
cut too soon. It is a very unusual time for it to 
be in flower. I also send you Scarlet Salvia, 
which has been outdoors for the last twelve 
years. It has been cut down by the frost every 
winter, and springs up again about this time. 
I shall be pleased to occasionally send you some 
things.—R. MoDonnel, St. Helen*, Malahide, 
Co. Ihiblin. 

%* Interesting flowers, especially the Salvia. 
We shall be pleased for uncommon things to be 
sent us.— Ed. 

330.— Palms In rooms.— No plants are so 
easy to manage as Palms where no gas is burnt 
in the room ; but where gas is used it is almost 
impossible to keep any plants healthy. If this 
inquiry refers to Palms where there is no gas, 
all that “ E.” has to do is to sponge the leaves 
once a week to keep them free from dust, and 
to give tho roots enough water to keep the soil 
moist. Also keep them as warm as circum¬ 
stances will permit all the summer without 
exposing them to dire^t-fc^nshine. “ 
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lit all the summer witm 
direct«jnshine.—J. f. C. 
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Colocasia antiquorum. 

j to the necessity for keeping the plants as cool 
as possible during the early winter to retard the 
i bloom, and as the old blooming shoots cannot be 
cleared off before February, it is usually the 
I middle of March before the cuttings can be 
procured. They are then inserted round the 
edges of 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and if kept close 
in a frame soon strike root. They are fit for 
potting off in April ; 3-inch pots are the best 
for the first potting, and good loam, and a little 
quite rotten manure should be used. They 
must be kept near the glass, and plenty of air 
given. Pinch the leading shoot out if 
dwarf bushy plants are desired, and by the 
time the side shoots have pushed out, so as to 
form neat little bushes, a shift into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots will be necessary. Good drainage is 
very essential, especially to some of the tender 
rooting kinds ; a little bone-meal over the crocks 
is of great assistance to the plants. I usually 
I keep the plants in frames until they get well 
rooted in their second-shift pots, about the 
i middle of May, when they are set out in open, 

1 sunny spots, where they are easily accessible for 
watering and pinching of the young growths. 
They are finally shifted into 8-inch or 10-inch 


pots early in J une, using good loam, well rotted 
manure, and bone-dust, and ramming the soil 
quite firmly into the pots. They are finally 
stopped the end of June, and after that allowed 
to grow freely, the object being to get a quantity 
of fair-sized blooms. As soon as the pots are 
well filled with roots, weak liquid-manure is 
given at every alternate watering, and a little 
soot in the water keeps worms out of the pots, 
and gives a fine dark colour to the foliage. I 
keep them out-of-doors as late in the autumn as 
possible, but as soon as sharp frost is imminent 
I set them close to a wall, or where a temporary 
covering of tiffany can be placed over them if 
severe frost comes on, and about the end of 
October they are placed under glass ; but the 
houses are kept open night and day, except 
when frost comes on. Plenty of water at the 
root, partial disbudding, and fumigating are the 
main points to ensure a full supply of bloom 
after Christmas. James Groom, Cosport. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums 

(Irish Amateur ).—Repot the Chrysanthemums 
at once into 6-inch pots in good soil, potting 
firmly to induce short root growth, and place in 
a cold frame, if you have one, if not, merely house 
for ten days. Give air freely, and place in the 
open. All plants should now be outdoors, and 
we would advise standing in the open to replac¬ 
ing in heat. As to stopping, do you require 
bush plants or one growth with a few blooms ? 
If the latter, do not pinch, but in any case get 
the plants repotted, and you may then cut 
down or top later. If you decide to grow in 
bush form repot the plants again in June into 
9-inch or 10-inch pots. Read carefully the 
“ Week’s Work ” in Gardening.— W. S. 


A plague of wire worms.— I have been 
greatly troubled with a small white worm, 
not thicker than a pin, from A inch to 1 inch 
long, both in pots and open garden. If I take 
up a dead plant the roots are infested with 
large quantities of them. I use a lot of Fowl- 
manure. Does this encourage them ? Daffodils 
and Lilies do not thrive with me, but die off 
rapidly. I believe this white worm is the caute 
of the mischief. I should be glad to know of a 
remedy ? What treatment do you recommend 
for Freesias, Ixias, Alliums after flowering in 
pots ’—Rector. 

* # * We fear there is little help in the way of 
ridding your soil from wireworm at this season. 
For pot-plants water with Btrong clear lime and 
soot-water, and do not use the manure for a 
time ; but dress the land freely with soot, lime, 
and burnt refuse of any kind. In the autumn 
and winter give good dressings of gas-lime, and 
turn up the ground as roughly as possible. 
Later on freely stir the surface to allow the 
birds to remove insects, and subsequently give 
the land several light forkings, and make the 
soil firm before planting. Freesias and plants 
named want less moisture after flowering, but do 
not dry off at once. Expose them in a sunny 
position until potting-time. 

Trees cracked by frost.— The cracking 
of trees in frost is due to the conversion of the 
sap into ice. Its expansion splits the substance 
of the tree in the same way as water-pipes are 
burst in frost. A similar thing at the opposite 
extreme is Bhown in trees split by lightning. 
Here the sap is converted, not into ice, but 
sudden steam, the agency being heat instead of 
cold, and the tree is torn open by its expansion 
all along the line traversed.— Mignon. 

The White Spanish Broom.— There 
are few more beautiful things that flower in the 
latter days of May than this Broom. It flowers 
profusely when young or old. Large old bushes 
quite 10 feet high fall over in a half-weeping, 
graceful way, whilst young ones shoot straight 
upwards, but all become a perfect wreath of 
snowy blossom. It sometimes dies when old, 
and that ia another reason why it should be fre¬ 
quently planted. Easily obtained and not diffi¬ 
cult to grow, it is one of the shrubs that should 
be a feature in public as well as private gardens. 

“The English Flower Garden." — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an aocount of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part— i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as well as planting of the beds. 

Original from 
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RUNNER BEANS. 

Brans require good ground and plenty of rosm 
to grow if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
I adopt the plan of sowing in rows 8 feet apart, 
usually on ground that was occupied with Win¬ 
ter Spinach. Trenches are taken out 2 feet 
wide and about 15 inches deep, and these being 
about three-fourths filled with decayed manure, 
the remainder is filled to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the surrounding ground with the soil 
which was taken out. The seed is sown in two 
lines 9 inches apart, the seeds being 6 inches 
from each other in the row. When growth has 
been made to the extent of a few inches, stakes 
are put to the plants. I use 12-feet Hop-poles, 
which are thrust into holes made in the ground 
with an iron bar. The holes are made a foot 
apart along each side of the row and about 
6 inches from the plants. The poles are 
put up obliquely, leaning over the open space 
oetween the rows, so that they will be about as 
far from each other at the upper ends as they 
are from those of the next row. The bine from 
two plants is taken to eaoh pole and secured 
with a green rush, this process being repeated 
from time to time as it is found necessary till 
the plants have reached the tops of the poles. 
Owing to there being so much bine, it is evi¬ 
dent there must be a corresponding amount of 
produce, for when runner Beans are grown in 
this manner, the foliage and flowers are ex¬ 
posed to all the light ana air possible. To keep 
the plants in 

A healthy flourishing condition, it is 
slear that a large amount of food will be 
requisite for their support. If we consider 
the amount of moisture absorbed by such 
a crop, it will at once be apparent that 
more nourishment must be supplied to 
keep the plants fruiting than even the liberal 
supply of manure afforded in the first instance. 
Nitrogen plays an important part in the growth 
of Beans, especially when the pods are swelling, 
so that this element must be supplied occasion¬ 
ally in small quantities as it is required. Such 
manures should be rendered very fine, so that 
when sprinkled along the sides of the rows they 
may be more easily dissolved by rain or 
watering. Potash is also very beneficial, and 
should be supplied in a similar manner to 
nitrogen, but the cultivator must be guided 
somewhat by circumstances. In showery 
weather plants do not require so much feeding, 
for the rain liberates the various acids and 
gases of the soil, so that the roots can take 
them up. It would, however, take a great 
quantity of rain to thoroughly moisten the 
soil at the foot of a row of tall Beans when 
in full growth, for the quantity of moisture 
extracted therefrom is enormous. Anyone 
can easily satisfy himself of this, for if a 
row of Beans be given a soaking in hot 
weather, it will be found on examining the soil 
a couple ot days afterwards that scarcely a 
* particle of moisture is left in it, so that unless 
artificial manures are dissolved the roots cannot 
imbibe them. For this reason when water is 
given do not fail to give sufficient to carry the 
various compounds down to the lowest roots, so 
that all mar do their fair Bhare of work. Nor is 
this all. The thoughtful grower will not fail to 
see that all pods are gathered when large enough 
for use. It is not so much that the pods rob 
the plants of its nourishment as the seeds which 
are being formed in them. Therefore, if we 
wonld have the greatest amount of suitable pods 
for food we must not attempt to save seed, but 
rather leave them to those who grow exclusively 
for that purpose. If, however, some special 
variety is required, then select some of the 
longest and straightest pods and mark them by 
tying a piece of matting or string round the 
stem, so that they may not be plucked while 
gathering for the kitchen. It is a good plan to 
go over the crop every other day and take off 
all pods that are fit for use, as this will greatly 
benefit those that are swelling. The pods thus 
picked off may be put down in brine for winter 
use, but they must be covered, and not too 
many kept together, or the flavour will be 
spoilt. About the middle of August is a good 
tune to sow seed of a dwarf kind for succession. 
The seed should be sown on a warm border or a 
raised bed in the Melon ground, where the 
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plants can haye the assistance of a cold-frame, 
temporarily after the middle of September, for 
the nights get cold, and slight frosts often occur. 
Heavy rains, too, are very prevalent towards 
the end of the month, which prevent the flowers 
from getting fertilised. The light should, how¬ 
ever, be removed on all favourable occasions or 
the plants will become tender. H. 


Moving Seakale. —I have a bed of large 
old Seakale plants, and I want to move them to 
another part of the garden. Will someone 
kindly tell me the best time of year, and give a 
few directions ?— Aocalen. 

*.* You may move the Seakale at onoe. It 
is late for the work; bnt there will be no fear 
of collapse if it be not delayed. Old roots of 
Seakale are almost worthless compared to 
young ones. We would only move the best, and 
they should be planted in rows 3 feet apart in 
trenched or double dug, well-manured land. 
Place the roots 2 feet apart in rows, if required 
to force without lifting. You may do much 
better with root cuttings. These are the 
strong, theng-like roots attached to the old 
roots. Select the strongest, cut these in lengths 
6 inches long, with a clean cut top and bottom, 
and plant in good land in rows 2 feet apart, with 
the sets or outtings half the distanoe in the row. 
When new growth appears in two or three 
weeks, restrict each root to one growth, and that 
the strongest. There is little trouble in the 
way of culture afterwards, merely keeping clean 
between the rows, and watering in dry weather. 
Seakale plants, when in active growth, well 
repay frequent supplies of food in the way of fish- 
manure, guano, or liquid-manure. 

Seakale unsatisfactory.— I should be 
much obliged by information as to Seakale- 
beds? In 1892 I made a new bed, dividing 
some of my old stools, and planting yonng 
plants from a nursery. In 1893 the Kale was 
thin, long, and unsatisfactory. In 1891 it was 
worse, and also less in quantity, and the stools 
look unhealthy, decaying, or damping off. The 
bed was well trenched and manured before 
planting the Kale, and in November Seakale- 
pots were put over the plants and surrounded 
with manure.—H. H. 

* # * Many soils do not suit Seakale, though 
much can be done to make them so. Amateurs 
do not pay sufficient attention to this plant, as 
in the summer they allow Seakale to flower, 
bear seed, and thus the root is injured. Seakale 
requires good culture to produce Kale next year. 
Your land in its present condition is not suit¬ 
able, and should be thoroughly dressed with 
soot, lime, mortar-rubble, or wood-ashes. Burnt 
garden refuse is also valuable, and it is best to 
change the plot at least every two years. Sea¬ 
kale requires plenty of food, and see above 
reply to “Accalen” on this subject. Your 
plants got weak through being covered much 
too early. It is useless to cover such plants 
in November, as, the autumn being wet, 

f rowth had not ceased. You would have 
one much better to lift at the time named, 
force indoors, or place close together in January, 
and force. You nave treated your ground well. 
We get very fine Seakale, and with very little 
manure, on poor soil, bat rely on young roots, 
and do not force small roots at all, merely 
covering with soil, and thns getting fine late 
growth. 

Onions falling. —“W. S. T.” wishes to 
know the cause of failure in Onion crop ? For 
the last five years, the little roots seem to be 
attacked by some insect or else to rot away. 
The plot is changed every year, and soot has 
been tried without effect. Last year the bed 
was manured with old hot-bed manure; this 
year farm-yard manure. Result always the 
same. Any information will oblige. 

It is rarely the grub attacks Onions in such 
a small state as yours, and we fear vour soil 
must be in a very bad state—almost alive with 
the pest. You cannot do much at this season, 
as strong measures are necessary. For the 
present, try paraffin solutions, 2 oz. to a gallon 
of water, but as the oil does not mix readily, 
get enough soft-soap to mix with it in the way 
of a thick solution, and add warm water. Water 
at night. Next season, in the autumn, thoroughly 
dress the soil with gas-lime, broken finely, and 
frequently turn over the surface-soil during the 
winter. Do not use any animal manures, but 


rely upon surfaoe dressing and food in the way 
of guano, fish-manure, or phosphate of soda. 
You have too much manure in your soil, and a 
change will do mnch good. During the season 
save all wood-ashes, burnt garden refuse, fine 
mortar rubble, or such like materials, and give 
the land a good surface-dressing just before 
sowing the seed. 

Unhealthy Oucomber-plants (Con¬ 
stant Reader ).—Your Cucumber-plante are 
badly attacked by red-spider, caused by cold 
draughts, want of atmospheric moisture, and at 
times too much heat without moisture at roots. 
The only remedy is to fumigate and keep the 
foliage moist. Give air sparingly—indeed, large 
growers do not give any air. They depend 
upon moisture and warmth, by this means 
seeming rapid growth and freedom from Bpider. 
You would do well to remove badly affected 
leaves and lay in new wood. Maintain a brisk 
temperature, shade heavily for a time, damping 
all parts of house several times a day, and by 
this means vou will soon rid the plants, as 
moisture is fatal to red-spider. We think the 
spider in the soil is caused by dryness. Feed 
freely when in active growth, and the pest will 
do little harm, but when you turn out the 
plants you should oleanse the house thoroughly. 


RULB8 FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardindvo, 57, SoiUhainpton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title paced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whish their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardens 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8Si.— Primula Japonica. — What is the best 
method of raising this Primula from seed?— W. H. B. 

382. — Fink “ Geraniums " for bedding.— Which 
are the beat for this purpose ? 1 want those which do not 
run much to leaf.—8. B. 

383. — Gladiolus The Bride.— Can I pot Gladiolus 
The Bride now, and what soil is best to use ? Should the 
bulbs be grown in a cold frame or greenhouse?—A. L. G. 

.381 Cacti for seed.— Row can I raise Cacti from 
seed ? I have an ordinary greenhouse and propagating 
pit. Please advise as to soil. I have seeds of bix kinds. 
—Mionon. 

335.— Unfruitful Apricot-tree.— One of my trees, 
which has every appearance of being very healthy, blossoms 
freely every year, but seldom sets any fruit, would root- 
pruning be desirable ? Or would it be best to cut it down ? 
—Prior. 

386. —Water-proofing 1 garden netting. — 
Would you kindly advise me of the best and simplest way 
to waterproof garden netting ? In case of very wet seasons 
would it be necessary to renew the waterproofing annually 
-J. N. S. 

387. — Stephanotis-seed. —There is a seed-pod on 
my plant as large as a good-steed Lemon f and similar 
in shape. Is not this very unusual, and will it not exhaust 
the plant if allowed to ripen ? Would the seed be worth 
preserving ?— Prior. 

388. — Old roots of Chrysanthemums. — if 
these are left in last year's flowering-pots, and cut down 
to one stem, will this one seem produce blooms of good 
quality for decoration? If so, what treatment is neces¬ 
sary now?—H. L. T. 

389. — Mushrooms in Grass lawn.— will you 
kindly inform me whether it is possible to grow Mushrooms 
among the Gran in an orchard? If so, I should be glad 
of any information as to putting in spawn, also where to 
procure seme, and any other particulars.— Mushroom. 

390. —Odontoglossums.— Could you please tell me 
if Odontoglonum llarryanum could be grown in the same 
temperature as O. orispumf Also I shall be grateful for 

K rticulars as to culture. How often should Odontoglots 
repotted ? Have Orchids ever been grown in a room 
in a plant-cas ?—N. I* Kkkm. 

391 —Greenhouse Perns.—I want to grow some 
nice Ferns in my greenhouse for making sprays. I hare a 
Davallia and a Maidenhair, but they are only middling. I 
am afraid the drip would injure them under staging, and 
think that they are too much exposed to sun-heat. Would 
a Wardian cass do in an ordinary greenhouse, where 
Tomatoe, “Geraniums," and such things do fairly well?— 
Mionon. 
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392. — Rhubarb going to seed.— My Rhubarb, 
pUntad in the spring of last year, Is going to seed. The 
soil is rather heavy, but has been manured, and the crop 
did well on the same spot before. Oan you tell me if this 
can be remedied at once ? What can be done to prevent 
such an occurrence next year ?— SkkdY. 

393. — Drying Pern fronds.— I have a fernery, and 
grow many kinds of Ferns, and want to have an album 
with fronds of each sort in it, so that 1 oan have the 
c >rrect names attached to each. Will you kindly instruct 
me how best to preserve the fronds, and inform me if 
there is any speoial form of paper that is best for the 
purpose of such an album ?— W. Stkvrnson. 


To the following queries brief replies cure given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advise on 
the various subjects, 

394 — Manure-water for Perns (SJ.—Ferns 
may be watered, with good results, with weak liquid cow- 
minure. The Osmunda likes a wet position. 

395.—Dividing Primroses and Polyanthuses 
(D ).—June is a good lime for dividing these, if they can 
lie kept well watered afterwards; or they may be left 
until August and September, and then be divided. 

39t> — Vine-leaves scorching ( M . R .\—This is 
due to insufficient ventilation when the sun is shining, or 
too high artificial heat. It is simply carelessness In either 
of these matters. You keep the Vines evidently also too 
dry. 

397.— Pig-manure for plants. (A).—This is one 
of the most fertilising of manures; but it should be well 
rotted before using. In the raw state it is not suited for 
plants, unless it is mixed well with leaf-mould and good 
earth. 

898.-Btrtklng Zonal Pelargoniums (C.).— 

These may be easily struck any time from now to Sep¬ 
tember. They will take root readily in sandy soil in ths 
open border. Pot them off when rooted in well-drained 
pots of sandy loam. 

399 — Blanching Endive (S ).— The presence of 
the worms shows there is too much moisture. Tie up the 
Endive-plants when the foliage is quite dry, and oover 
with ashes ; but to have good crisp Endive the plants must 
previously be well grown. 

40).—Cucumbers failing (C .).—Apparently the 
atmosphere of the house has been kept too dry ; some 
houses require much more attention in this matter than 
others. During bright weather the path in the house 
should be constantly flooded with water. 

401. — Weevils on Roses (rt.).—We know of no 
effectual remedy other than hand-picxing. Perseverance 
will nearly always effect their extermination. The best 
time to catch these pests at work is very early in the 
morning, when feeding; later in the day they are not 
readily perceived. 

402. — Growing Turnips (P.).—if the land has 
been manured for the Potato*, sow in the drills with the 
Turnips 50 lb. of superphosphates on the ten rods. The 
drills should be 14 inches apart in the rows. Veitch’sRed 
Globe and Orange Jelly are good kinds. Half-e-pound of 
seed will he ample. 

403. — Unfruitful Vines ( FJ.—In so small a house 
the Vines would do better on the long-rod system annually 
renewed. Out ont four of the rods and train up new shoots 
from the base. Next year cut out the other four old rods 
and leave the young ones to bear, training up four others 
in the plaoe of those last removed. 

404. — Unhealthy Melon-stems (S ). — The 
disease complained of is probably canker. It often attacks 
both Melons and Cucumbers. A simple and good remedy 
is to rub quicklime into the affected parts, and to keep 
them dry by covering with a small square of glass, whicn 
should have the moisture wiped off it every moment. 

405. -Wood.llce in a Mushroom-house (IF.) — 
You may kill a great many by pouring boiling water round 
the walls at night, and many may be caught by placing slices 
of Carrot and Potato about the beds, and examining them 
every morning. A few toads kept in the house will also 
destroy a great many, and do no harm to the Mushrooms. 

406. — Planting trees and laying down turf 
(P .)-—Evergreen trees may still be planted it you can give 
them plenty of water overhead and at the roots until 
they get well hold of the soil. Mulching must not be 
neglected, as it is of the greateet value. Turf may be laid 
also if you can water it freely. It is too late to sow Grass 
seeds now. 

407 — Tradescantla zebrina (If.).— This plant 
requires a winter temperature of not lees than 50 degs. to 
55 degs. It does not do well in a cool greenhouse at that 
season. It forms an excellent window plant for a warm 
room, and it should be grown in a basket, or the pot should 
be suspended, the shoots then droop gracefully and look 
exceedingly pretty. 

408.-Treatment of an Oak-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium {Oak).- It will be best to pinch off all the 
tlower-buds now, and this will encourage the plant to 
grow strongly, which it no doubt will do when it gets 
inured to its present quarters. The sudden change from 
the hot-bed to the open window would naturally arrest its 
growth for a time. 

409 — Vine-leaves curling {L ).— Vine-leaves curl 
lu the way named sometimes when kept too cloee, and 
deficient ventilation is the cause, probably, though the 
roots may be in a bad condition ; indeed, nearly all the 
failures in Vine culture may be traced to these two causes 
—weakly action of the roots, and small soft foliage 
produced in a close, moist atmosphere. 

410.— Blight on Pelargoniums {M. IF.).—By 
"blight" we presume you mean green-flv. This is best 
destroyed. with frequent and light fumigations with 
Tobacco just before ihe blooms expand. Great care must 
be taken at this season of the year that the plants are 
never allowed to suffer from want of water at the roots. 
Frequent doses of weak, o ear manure-water will greatly 
help the plants and increase the site of the flowers. The 
plants should be kept quits free from dead leaves, and 
they should have abundant -space and plenty of ventlla- 
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411. -Poultry manure for Celery (S.y -This 
manure ought to do very well tor Celery, and should before 
planting be well mixed with the soil by forking it over 
twice after the manure is added. We fhould give a thick¬ 
ness of about i inch, or rather more. This particular 
manure is very stimulating and assists early growth—a 
very important consideration with Celery. 

412. — Tulips, Ranunculuses, and Anemones 
(0. F .).—It is not necessary to take up these bulbs after 
flowering, unless the ground is required for something 
else. Plaoe a coat of manure or aahea round the roots 
and let them alone. If you must tske them up do so when 
the stems have died down. Expose them to the air for a 
few hours to dry, and then store them in paper bags in a 
cool plane. 

4is.-Water for a garden ('7*.;.— There la not 
the slightest probability that rain falling upon a tarred 
roof would be in any way contaminated thereby. Of 
course, if the tar was always in a moist state a portion 
would wash off with the rain-water, but even that would 
be little, and do no harm. As the tar, however, would 
soon become hard, the rain would not affect it, or the tar 
the rain-water. 

4U.—striking Bouvardla cuttings (B. s.).— 
The failures to strike outlines of these plants is probably 
due to the employment of hard shoots. The old plants 
should have been cut back and plaoed in beat, and they 
would then have thrown out nice young shoots, which 
would strike root readily in sandy sot! in a good warmth. 
They require to be kept modemtely moist, and clone and 
shaded until rooted. 

415-Greenhouse Staging (If.).— Staging con¬ 
structed of strips of deal a short distance apart answers 
very well for many things that like a dry atmosphere 
around them; but for such plants as Cinerarias, Calceo¬ 
larias, Fuchsias, Ac., a stage constructed of corrugated 
iron and covered with small gravel or ballast would be 
much the beet ,os it supplies the cool moisture needed, and 
is also practically indestructible. A wooden stage so con¬ 
structed would speedily decay. 

416. —Treatment of Vegetable Marrows 
(Constant Reader).—So much depends upon the condition 
of the plants and the else of pot. If only in small pots, 
the fruits will set, but will turn yellow, and drop off the 
plants, having insufficient roots to support them. If 
plants are small, we would advise pinching them, but if 
strong grow them well, as much depends upon the roots. 
You must bear in mind th*t such plants would not give 
you fruits freely later on if they are taxed now. 

417. —Striking fancy Pelargonium cuttings. 
(Novice.).— Ilalf-ripened shoots of these Pelargoniums will 
strike freely now or at cutting down time after blooming. 
They should be abou; 3 inches or 4 inches in length. The 
shoot should be cut cleau Just below the lowest leaf, which 
should be removed ; then ineert them round the edges of 
large 60-sized pots, which should lie well-drained, in sandy 
soil. Place them in an intermediate temperature, keep 
moderately cloee and moist, and shade from very hot 
sen thine. So treated, there should be no difficulty in 
sinking them. 

418 —Azaleas after flowering (Rex.).— When 
these plants have finished dowering ihe seed-pods should be 
immediately picked off, and if the plants require repotting 
that should be seen to. They should be kept in a good, 
brisk moist heat, with shade from very hot sun, be freely 
syringed, and encouraged to make as much growth as 
possible, and as tUs progresses gradually inure them to 
full exposure to sunlight and air. to plump up the flower- 
buds for next season. The buds will be easily felt in the 
ends of the shoots ; and until they are quite developed 
the plants should be kept in a rather high temperature. 

419 — Early-flows ring Pelargoniums (R.) — 
To have these in flower in April and May the early market 
varieties should be grown. If the stock consists of old 
plants that have finished flowering cut them back at once, 
and, as soon as they have made fresh growth, shake out 
and repot. Guttings of early and suitable kinds straok at 
once, and pushed along under glass, with plenty of light 
and air, should do well. Both old and young stock should 
be finally repotted in September, and not be stopped again 
after that date. Pot very firmly in a good, sound, loamy 
compost, snd keep the plants as cloee as possible to the 
glass in the winter, and in a temperature of about 50 degs. 

420. — Treatment of Pelargoniums after 
flowering (H .).—Large flowered Pelargoniums, when 
they have done flowering, should be set out-of-doors for a 
time to harden the growth, and a very moderate supply of 
water should be given at the same time. When the wood has 
beoome brown and hard they may be cut down, leaving 
about three or four eyes from the base of each shoot, then 
place them in a well-ventilated frame. Do not give much 
water; but syringe them twioe daily to induce them to 
break freely. When this is the case they should be shaken 
out of the old soil and have the roots shortened back a 
little, and be repotted in a sandy, loamy oompoet in pots 
a size smaller than they flowered in. Replace in the frame, 
and shade a little, and keep rather cloee until active growth 
sets in, then ventilate freely. Later in the season pot on 
into larger pots, and give ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
The manure named is a good one for them. 

421. -Destroying woodllos.— WiU you or any of 
the readers of Gardbxing oblige by informing me the best 
method of ridding my garden of woodlice ?— Constant 
Rkadkk. 

*,* The toil must be very dry if infested with woodlice. 
Drown them by watering their haunts with salt and hot 
water. Use liquid-manure freely, with a small quantity 
of soda, and frequently disturb them. If near wall pour 
boiling water about, and you will soon get rid of them. 

422 —Lifting Tallps and Hyacinths.— Should 
Tulipe and Hyacinths be taken up after flowering and 
planted again in the autumn ? And do Hyacinths deterio¬ 
rate year by year?— Narcissus. 

* # * It is not necessary to take up either of these bulbs 
after flowering to preserve them in good condition and 
enable them to flower annually. We have some of the latter 
that were planted nine years ago, and have not been 
molested since, yet they )lower well every season. If the 
bulbs are growing in a bed or border interfering with 
summer flowers, take up the bulbs after the foliage has 
died down, storing them in paper bags until the middle of 
October, when planting should be done. 


423. — Blaoksnlng greenhouse pipes. —Can 

you tell me what is the beet preparation to use te blacken 
the pipes of my greenhouse?—M rs. J. W. Grkcg. 

The best preparation to blacken hot-water pipes is 
boiled oil and lampblack, but this must be used vrilh care 
when ths pipes are just warm, a* if too hot the preparation 
throws of gases injurious to plants. Leave a*r on the 
ventilators when painting the pipes, and paint early or 
when run is of the house We have given another signa¬ 
ture, as yours was unsuitable for our pages. 

424. —Hollyhocks.— If I buy plants of Hollyhocks, 
one year old, and plant them out in middle of May, when 
will they flower?—I rish Amatbur. 

*,* Four Hollyhocks, if strong when planted, should 
jlower the same season. Of course you will not get the 
length of spike as with old plants, but you will get good 
ones with liberal treatment. Plant in rich soil, deeply 
dug, but plant at once, and when growth is active miuch 
the surface with short manure. 

425. — Fly on seedlings.— A very small black-fly has 
appeared in some pots of seeds, and simultaneously the 
seeds which had germinated have disapp a red. This 
happened also last year, when I lost an entire batch of 
Primula. It runs with great rapidity and disappears in 
soil. Please state name of pest and remedy against it ? 
Fumigation failed.— Srmkx. 

" ’ The insect is probably a species of Weevil, some of 
which are very destructive to young seedlings. Remedies 
for such things are difUult to find, or suck pests are often 
brought in soil and manure . Place seed pots in a fresh 
position. They give less trouble on shelves near the glass. 

426. — Stove for greenhouse.—I have a nice little 
greenhouse, 20 by 14 by 10, built on a slope against wall 
facing south. A coke stove Is undesirable. Is it possible 
to heat with oil-stoves? Which Is the best? Do the 
fumes of burnt air injure the plants ?— Oaklard. 

*,* You will find a small boiler and a flow and return 
i-inch pipe round the house the most reliable, and in the 
long run the most economical mode of heating. There are 
several boilers of a suitable size. The Paragon would do. 

427. —Onfltard Apple What kind of plant Is the 
Oustard Apple? 1 have saved some seed, which is well up 
now, and am anxious to know what kind of plant I am 
growing.—C. W. Fbxwick. 

*,* This is a stove plant (A nona), but what snecies, of 
course, we cannot say. The fruit is eaten, and the plants 
come from St. Domingo Pot of the seedlings in pots 
filled with rich loamy soil, and a stove temperature is 
necessary. Fou wilt fail with them in an ordinary green 
house, as it is a tropical fruit. 

428. —Destroy lng slugs.— I am much worried with 
slugs in my garden I have killed hundreds, still I do not 
conquer them. My Peas, and, in fact, all plants are being 
devoured. Is salt a remedy? Soot and lime stem 
inadequate.—11. II. 

*,* Get some fresh gas-lime if possible, and break it up 
finely, and spread it on each side of the rows. Salt so soon 
loses its power when applied that you t could find it only a 
poor remedy. Fresh lime and soot are better. Look at 
ths plants at night and destroy the pests. 

429. —Atnbsr-ooloursd Chrysanthemums.— 
Please give me the names of a few Chrysanthemums 
bearing amber-coloured flowers?— Arcihk. 

%* Pure amber-coloured Chrysanthemums are scarce. 
The following are the ones 1 select: Carrie Denny, 
Barbara, orange amber; Mrs. J. Mitchell, golden amber , 
outer florets flushed with rose; Marguerite Jefords, dear 
amber; Gloire du Roc her, orange-amber, flushed crimson ; 
AbbJ Passaglia, brassy amber; Angelina, amber, shaded 
orange; General Bainbrigge, dark amber; Qolden John 
Slater, golden-amber; Criterion, orange amber; C. E. 
Waters, and Cardinal.—E. M. 

480.— Replanting Daffodils.— I have a lot of 
Daffodils and Narcissi now growing iu a garden and lawn. 

I wish to take some up and put them in a bed in a cold 
greenhouse to bring them out early next spring. Please 
say when they should be taken up, and what treatment 
they should receive so as to ensure good bloom?— 
Narcissus. 

%* When the leaves have died down naturally is the 
best time to dig up the bulbs, laying them in the full blaze 
of the sun for a day or two to dry. Store them in papfr 
bags until the end of September, then plant them where 
they are to flower. A si nail portion of sand placed under 
each bulb hastens root formation, covering the top with 
soil h inches thick. 

431. — Destructive grubs. -Could you tell me the 
name of encloeed grubs, also anything likely to destroy 
them? 1 And them most destructive to Oar nations. 
Auriculas, Chrysanthemums, and, in fact, almost everv 
flower. They settle just round the collar of the plant, and 
bite off the shoots and tips of roots, and nothing as far as 
1 oan make out will dislodge them. Soot they teem to 
rather enjoy.— Ada Psrciyal. 

In reply to the enclosed from “ Ada Percioalthe 
grubs which are attacking your plants are the larocs of 
one of the kinds of Daddy-long-legs, probably Tipula 
oleracea. It is of no use watering with any insecticide, 
as they often roam about at night. It is a good thing to 
lay pieces of board, slate, or turf about so that they may 
hide under them during the day. Burying slices of 
Turnip, Mangold, or Potatos Just under the surface of 
the ground is very useful. A small skewer should be Muck 
info each so as to sheno where they are buried. These 
traps should be examined every morning. A tame rook 
or gull would be of the greatest use.—G. S. S. 

432. — Pruning Rose Climbing Devonlensls. 

—Will one of your correspondents kindly tell me what to do 
to a Climbing Devoniensis in a cold house facing south ? 
It is now covered with blooms, but there is such a quantity 
of new wood. Ought this to be cut back ? If so, how far T 
There are shoots two or three feet long coming out Straight 
from the wall, with one bloom on the end, and as it is the 
wall is too well covered to admit of these shoots being 
trained against it.—Pan with. 

%* We are glad to hear of this beautiful old climber 
doing so well, as many complain of Us shyness in bloom¬ 
ing. The growths now carrying dowers may be cut back 
close after the bloom is past. You can thin considerably 
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thus, and stiUallow any long and JlowerUss rods to break I 
from lower down. The tatter mutt have room provided, \ 
even if yon remove more of the older growth, at It it from 
them that our future crop will come. 

433.— Qloire da Dijon.—This Rose lain an unheated 
home facing eouth. It has had the same treatment ae 
Climbing Devoniensis, but it has one long branch about 
12 feet, and a bud at every eye; but the sterna of the 
blooms are about an inch to one and half inches long, and 
the Rosts are not a good shape, and the foliage ia stunted. 
It ia in the same bed as a William Allen Richardson, which 
ia very healthy and full of bloom. It ia a big bed and the 
roota cannot touch each other. Can you auggeat a 
remedy ?— Pinwitu. 

V As Devoniensis and William Allen Richardson are 
to successf ul it is plain that something besides soil is the 
matter with Gloire dc Dijon. We would take it out and 
replace with a young plant, at it it now too late to get any 
good bloom from the present occupant , and it it probably 
cankered or otherwise diseased 

43l.-Iasects in pottlng-soll.— Can you tell me 
what is the rciaon of the soil in which I potted some 
Maiden-hair Earns and Spirea japonioaa turning black 
on the top? On scraping the surface off and turning np 
the earth a lit lie way down I find there are a number of 
very small white, clean-looking worms in the soil. The 
compoet for the Maiden-hairs was peat, loam, and silver 
sand, and fnr the Spiros* loam, leaf mould, and silver Band, 
and the so 1 was perfectly sweet and good when I potted 
them a mouth or two ago. Would watering them witn lime- 
water do them any good ? The Maiden-hairs are those you 

S ve me advice about turning them out of the glared 
wla they were potted in.—C roton. 

*** The small white worms are possibly the larvae 
of some species of beetle, and the plants may have had some 
of the insects on them when repotted. Try a solution of 
Hellebore powder, two ounces in a gallon of boiling water, 
cooling it down to 90 degs. before using it. 


TO OORR18POND1HT8. 

Ws should bo glad if readers would remsm btr hat wt 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we oanmt under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Saestraaleweme, Bergen. —So far as we know, there is no 
book on vegetable culture under glass; in fact, with the 
exception of a few things, vegetables are not grown in 
greenhouses to any great extent in this country. Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatos are very largely grown, but vegetable 
forcing in the spring is to a large extent carried on with 
hot-beds, pits, and frames, ana it is very doubtful if it 
would pay to build houses for such work iu the face of 
foswign competition. We remember this question was 
discussed some years ago in the Garden, but scarcely any¬ 
thing came of it. And the question one has to ask is— 
What would a house of only Peas or Cauliflowers be 
worth ? Lettuces mar be profitably grown among early or 
late Tomatos. French Beans are also grown in the same 
way as a catch crop, but it would not pay to build houses 
especially for these things in this country, where rent, 

rates, and fuel would take all the proceeds.- Wm. 

Laidlaw.—h good, reliable, comprehensive book on 
gardening for profit up to date has vet to be written, and 
the keenness of the competition will necessarily lead to 
change of method in many plaoes. To take a case in 
point. Cucumbers ars now being sent all over the country 
from Covent-garden market for three shillings per dozen, 
and local growers who have hitherto made five shillings, 
and in some cases six shillings, per dosen, to some extent 
now find their occupation gone. The trade is so cat np 
that many growers are at their wits' end to know what to 
grow for profit. Tomatos are a little better just at 
present, but the next turn of the wheel will run them 
down. It is very little use for anyone without more 
knowledge than can be gleaned from books putting his 

capital into market gardening.- Constant Reader.— You 

would probably secure the services of an experienced 
Bee-man by applying to any of the leading hive manu¬ 
facturers, as Messrs. Neighbour, of High Holborn, or Mr. 

T. B. Blow, of Welwyn, Herts.- B. Rhodes.— You must 

apply to one of the leading Chrysanthemum growers.- 

Cheltonian.— It is impossible to answer your question 
without seeing either flowers or fruit. Perhaps it is one 
of the lovely Cherriee that are valuable only for their 

extreme beauty when in full blossom.- Archie.— 

Any good nurseryman should be able to supply you with 

these plants.- W. H. B.—We know of no books on the 

subject.-IF. Bocrer.—We can find nothing radically 

wrong with the bulbs. They are simply exhausted, the 
bulbs are small, and the plants have simply collapsed 

through exhaustion- T. A tkinson.— The Rose is affected 

with mildew, which is best got rid by flowers of sulphur. 
Damp the leaves, and powder on the sulphur. 

Replies next week to S J. Padbury, Cyclamen. 
C. E. F., RadcUffe Walters, Mrs. J. C. Wright, and several 
others. The replies are held over through pressure on our 
space . _ 

N AMBUS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkxino Illus- 
tratbd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand , W.C. 

Names Of Plants —A. E. C.— Windflower (Ane¬ 
mone nemoroea).-ft. FortA-Looks like a Jasmine, bat 

wait until ihe shoot flowers, then send a specimen.- 

P. K.~ Ornilhogalum nutans.- Grangegorman .—The 

specimen r-ceived 1 b one of the numerous crested varieties 
of the "Lady Ftrn" (Alhyrium Filix-foemiaa), of which 
- several hundred forms are known. It is not possible to name 
it from the yonng and partly-developed frond at this time 
of the year. Send again when in full size, about July or 
August, when we will endeavour to give you the correct 

name.- N. H. F.— The specimen received is certainly 

not Laatrea Filix-mas; it is most likely Lastrea dilatata, 
perhaps L. spinulosa. The plant ia much too young yet 
to aay for certain. A good book on Native Funis, with 
illustrations, is "Choice British Ferns," by Chas. 

T. Druery, published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand.- 

Auricula. —It would be impossible to name the flowers 
sent, or if they are named in catalogues it Is very difficult 
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to tell what they may be from Individual blooms. But 
they appear to be merely seedlings, and one can get a 

great variety of colour thus- M. E. H .—Common 

Maple (Acer campestre.)- Mrs. T. N. Edgeworth.— 

Odontogloesum luteo-purpureum.- E. M. J.— Tacoma 

radios ns, as far as we can judge by the sketch.- Smith 

or J. S .—Ootoneaster microphylla, without a doubt, and 
now is a good time to cat it in; but Co ton easier does 

not want much pruning.- B. A. Brount .—Native Club 

MoeslLyoopodium davatum).- F. C., Mark Lane .—It is 

one of tne Capsicums. Sow the seed in gentle heat, or in 
a warm greenhouse, using light soil. When of snffleient 
size to handle, pot off the plants into small pots, and from 
thenoe transfer them to 40-inch or 4fi-inch size. Tour best 
plan will be to keep them in the greenhouse; but beware 
of red-spider, which is a great enemv to this olass. Its 

presence denotes dryness.- Jos. Wood .—Osreus nycti- 

caulis is the large flower, the pendent flower is Habro- 
thamnus elegant, and the Anthurium is A. Scherzeriaoum. 
-IF. Charlton .—Primula pubsscens. 


OAtalQffUM received.— Dahlias and Begonias. 
Ir. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, N. 

BIRDS. 

Rearing young Jays. —Will anyone 
Jays by * 


please tell me now to rear 
from the nest ?—A. Y. 


r hand, taken 


These birds are very easy to rear, being 
very hardy, thriving on a diet of a most mis¬ 
cellaneous description. Bread and milk, with 
a little lean meat ent fine, or a paste made of 
Oat-flour, or Fig-duatand Pea-meal, mixed with 
milk or water, and given fairly moist, will be 
found suitable. After each meal a little water 
should be dropped into the month of each young 
bird till they begin to drink of their own 
accord. Jays are very fond of egg diet, and 
custard or any kind of pudding containing eggs 
will be very acceptable. Care must be taken to 
keep the young birds very clean and dry. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Phe&sant rearing (A nxious), —Pheasant 
chicks require very similar treatment to yonng 
Turkeys, being kept dry and warm, ana 
sheltered from cold winds. For the first week, 
feed on hard-boiled eggs chopped fine ; also ant’s 
eggs, and’ curds pressed until quite dry. 
Occasionally a little stale bread-crumb, soaked 
in milk, might be given. Leeks or Onions, 
minced small, make the best green food. If 
ants’ eggs are scarce, boiled Rabbit minoed in 
the same way may be given. 

Brown eggs ( William ).—Yon may select 
Langahans, Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, or Orpinghams. All of these 
lay brown eggs, varying in size. The Lang- 
shans lav the darkest egg ; the Plymouth Rocks, 
as a rule, are the largest, but are lighter in 
oolour. It is, however, impossible to name any 
particular breed of the above as laying the 
largest eggs ; for it is principally a question of 
strain, ana very frequently individual birds are 
noted as laying larger eggs than the remainder 
of the hens in the run. 

Death Of chickens.— Kindly tell me what 
is the matter with my chickens ? When they are 
hatched they seem to be nice, healthy, and 
strong, but when they get about ten days old 
some of them droop their wings for a day or two, 
refusing to eat, and then die. Nearly all seem 
to suffer from the same thing—their crops seem 
to be very puffy, and when held head down¬ 
wards, a lot of dirty water rans from their 
mouths. The crops are not hard, but auite soft. 
It did not seem to affect our earlier broods of 
ohickens ; they got on very well indeed. I was 
then feeding on Groats, but lately I have been 
using boiled Rice. Is that likely to be the 
cause ? We have never had chickens hatch 
better than this year, oar hens bringing fourteen 
and fifteen in a brood—scarcely any unfertile 
eggs.— Dorset Dairyman. 

,* We think yon state the cause of death 
very clearly indeed. The chicks are suffering 
from dropsy, which, in young birds, is genert '* 
due to au antemic condition—that is, a defi¬ 
ciency or poverty of blood. We cannot help 
thinking yon should have been content to rely 
on your former treatment. Early-hatched 
ohickens require greater care to rear them 
successfully than birds which leave the shell 
during April or May, and if yon were success¬ 
ful with them you ought to be able to rear now. 
The free use ol Rice is at the root of the mis- 
ohief. It is very cheap, and many corn-deal era 
are in the habit of recommending it strongly to 


their agricultural friends; bat this does not 
prove it to be a good food. Discontinue it 
altogether, exoept now and again for a change. 
A farmer or dairyman, remember, ought to have 
no difficulty in rearing chickens, for ne has milk 
at his disposal daily, and, above all, a feed of 
curds at eleven or twelve o’clock daily helps to 
bring on the birds immensely. If you can 
procure the ground Oats used by the Sussex 
feeders, by all means get some ; it is, however, 
useless to recommend this food generally, as it 
is diffionlt to procure farther north. 

Diseased poultry (Anxious ).—Canker or 
diphtheria is a serious disease ; ana, as it causes 
death, or leaves the patient in a very unsatis¬ 
factory condition, it u a qnestion whether, in 
the case of ordinary stock, wholesale slaughter 
is not the best remedy. If a core be attempted, 
the bird should be placed in a warm, moist air ; 
a room being the most suitable where steam can 
be diffused by the evaporation of boiling water. 
Upon examining the mouth, all matter not 
adherent should be carefully removed with a 
piece of sponge fastened to a stick and moistened 
with warm carbolised water. The mouth and 
throat being cleansed, the latter should be 
gently painted with a solution of liquor chlori¬ 
nated soda—one part to ten of water. The bird 
may also be made to inhale acid vapour—made 
by adding an ounce of acetic acid to a pint ot 
boiling water. The bird’s head should be beld 
with the mouth open over the steam for five or 
ten minutes at a time, and this should te 
repeated several times a day, the mouth &Dd 
throat beiDg previously mopped out with 
carbolised water. If shreds or specks appear, 
the parts should be painted with tannic acid 
(5 grains) and glycerine (1 oz.); or tincture of 
perchloride of iron (10 minims) and glycerine 
(1 oz.); or a solution of nitrate of silver, 
10 grains to the ounoe of water. The patient 
muBt be supported with mucilaginous food ; a 
little at a time and often. Milk, thickened with 
arrowroot, forms the best diet; finely-minced 
raw beef may be mixed with it, also cod-liver 
oil When a state of convalescence is reached, 
tonics should be employed ; and for some time 
after reoovery the bird must not be exposed to 
damp or cold. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

VARIOUS WAYS OF COOKING EGGS.-II. 

Boiled egos. —It is the common way to boil 
eggs only abont five minutes, and call them hard. 
They are then very “ hard ” of digestion. Boil 
ten minutes and they are still hard. Boil them 
twenty minutes and they become light and mealy, 
and may be easily mashed and seasoned. To 
boil eggs so that they shall be “ soft ” drop the 
whole eggs carefully into boiling water, ana boil 
steadily three and a half minutes by the watch. 
This is a oommon method ; though the white is 
hardened, the yolk is scarcely cooked at all. 
Another method is to lay the eggs in a warm 
basin or sauoepan, and cover with boiling water. 
Let them remain without boiling, bat where the 
water will keep hot for ten minutes. Both yolk 
and white will be oooked soft. 

Egg salad. —Cut hard-boiled eggs in two 
lengthwise, arrange them neatly in the centre 
of a dish ; add to each half a little salt, a few 
drops of oil and vinegar, and a very little 
Cayenne ; ohop np a small quantity of Tarragon, 
Chervil, and a few Chives together, and sprinkle 
over the eggs ; garnish with a border of shred 
Lettuce. 

Baked eggs. —Take 6 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls 
of good gravy—veal, beef, or poultry (the last is 
particularly nioe)—1 handful of bread-crumbs, 
and 6 rounds of buttered toast or fried bread. 
Put the gravy into a shallow baking-dish. 
Break the eggs into this, pepper and salt them, 
and strew the bread-crumbs over them; babe 
for five minutes in a quick oven, take up the 
eggs carefully one by one, and lay upon the 
toast, which must be arranged on a hot flat 
dish, add a little cream, and, if you like, some 
very finely-chopped Parsley and Onion to the 
gravy left in the baking-dish, and turn it into a 
saucepan. Boil np once quickly, and pour over 
the eggs. 

Preserving eggs.—(1) Take 4 bushel of 
freshly-burned atone—not chalk—lime, and 
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place in a tub with enough water to cover it. 
Let it absorb as much as it will, and become 
thoroughly slaked ; well stir till of the con¬ 
sistence of lime wash, and leave until the next 
day, when the lime will become a creamy mass 
at the bottom of the tub, with a quantity of 
water overlying it. Have ready some glazed 
earthenware jars. All the eggs must be newly 
laid, and treated as follows : Into one of the 
jars place a layer, about 1 inch in thickness, of 
the creamy part of the mixture, and then put a 
layer of eggs so that they do not touch each 
ether. Cover with the creamy mixture to 
about 1 inch above the eggs, and then add 
another layer of the latter, and so on until the 
jar is full. At all times there must be 1 inch of 
water over the lime mixture, and the jars must 
be kept in a fairly cool place. When required 
for use, the eggs should be taken out and well 
washed to remove the lime, after which they 
m$,y be oooked in the usual manner. (2) A 
pickle which has proved very good is £ pound 
unslaked lime put into 1 gallon of water, stirred 
every day for a fortnight. The eggs should be 
packed in jars, ends up, and the pickle poured 
over them, and not disturbed until wanted for 
use in the winter, as a skin forms over the top, 
which should not be broken. 

Egg sauce. —One ounce and a half of butter, 
1 oz. of flour, 3 gills of milk, salt to taste, 1 
saltspoonful of white pepper—or use cayenne if 
wished—and 2 hard-boiled eggs. Melt the 
butter in a very clean small saucepan ; stir into 
it the flour, and by degrees add to these the 
milk. When this mixture boils, throw into it 
the pepper and salt, and let all cook for one 
minute. Remove the shells from the eggs, chop 
them into small, irregular pieces, and stir them 
in. Hold the saucepan over the fire for a 
minute to let all get thoroughly hot, and it is 
ready. Some persons add a little anchovy 
essenc e to the sauce. 


Lemon sponge. —In one pint of water put 
1 oz. of gelatine, the rind of a Lemon, and ^ lb. 
of lump sugar. Let it simmer for half an hour, 
strain it through a sieve, and when nearly cold 
add the juice of three Lemons, and whisk it 
until it is quite white and thick. Pour it into 
a mould and let it set. A variation of this is to 
only half fill the mould with the sponge, and 
then to fill it up with Lemon jelly. This is made 
by adding to the usual quantity of sugar and 
gelatine the thinly-peeled rind of two Lemons, 
and afterwards the strained juice of five. When 
the jelly has been passed through the bag it is 
improved by the addition of a glass of brandy. 


Pickling Green Tomatos.— Can anyone tell 
me how to pickle these ?— Mary Cowap. 


■pj AH LIAS.—1 each the following 6 beautiful 

Lf large doubles: Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Langtry, Mont 
Blanc. Peacock, John Bennett, Duke of Edinboro', for P.O. 
Is. 91.; 12 Tar., 3s. ; or 6 splendid named show Cactus, Is. 9d.; 
6 choice named Pompones, Is. 91.; or 2 dozen splendid mixed, 
my selection of all the best Borts named, for 6s., car. pd. All 
Btrong plants from single pots. Satufaction guaranteed. 

TOBELIA EMPEROR WILLIAM, 3s. 100; 

-Ll 50, Is. 9d; 25, Is., carriage free. This is extra strong 
bushy stuff, and true from cuttings. 

WILLIAM WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 


TO CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, in 12 

-LkJ var., to include C. Davis or Wm. Seward and many 
other grand new sorts, post free for 2s. These are splendid 
value for money.—WM. WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, 
Romford, Essex. _ 

PERENNIALS.—Flowering plants, 2d. each ; 

-L Is. orders free : Alstromeria, Tiarella, Anemone japonica, 
Authemis tinctora, Epimodimn eolohioum. Double Piuk Lych¬ 
nis. Doronicura Harpur-Crewc, Yellow Perennial Foxglove, 
Helleborus orientalis, Yellow Day Lily, Solomon's Seal, Double 
Red Violets.—KATE. Harley Par*, Oallan. Ireland. 


Cata¬ 
logue free. Violets, Czar, odoratissima, 24, Is. 4d- 15 
Perennial Phloxes. 4 best named varieties, is. 41. Largest 
White Perennial Aster Lady Trevelyan, 20. Is. Best Auncu 
las, including Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


PERENNIALS.—200 varieties cheap ; 

-L logue free. Violets, Czar, odoratissima, 24, Is. 


rjiROP/EOLUM SPECIOSUM.— Scotch High- 

-I- land creeper, perennial, brilliant crimson berries, June to 
November, 12 growing roots, 1 b. 6d. Montbretia, orange, 20 
flowering roots. 1 b. Double White PrimroRes, 12. Is. ; lilac, 
1 r 9d. White Clove Pinks, 25, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley 
Park. Callan, Ireland. _ 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, nice plants 

-Z*- to flower this season, free, for Is. 3d.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


A STER, Stocks, Lobelia.—Splendid strains, 

-ta- now ready, 2s. 6d. per 100, post free.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, York*. __ 

rpOMATO PLANTS. — Challenger, Chemin 

Rouge, Perfection, Conference, Ham Green, la. WL per 
do*, free.-JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
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WE’RE BOUND TO PLEASE. 

OUR HOBBY-OUR 
BUSINESS, 

The choicest SELEC¬ 
TION of hardy plants. 
Strong plants by 
Return of Post our 


At least 95 per cent, 
of orders leave here same 
day as received, ex ept 
Saturdays, and then if 
requested. 

CHOICEST DWARF PLANTS. 

Edelweiss, the woolly " Bridal Flower " .. 4d. & 0d. 

Adonis v., large glistening yellow.61. 

Anemones— 

APENNINA, blue . 

A. ALBA, white form . 

ROBINSON IANA, sky-blue. 

PULSATILLA, purple .. .. 

RANUNCULOIDES, erange-yeliow 
SYLVESTR1S, “ Snowdrop Anemone ” .. 
Harebells— 

C. PUMILA ALBA, mass white bells 
C. NOBILIS ALBA, long white tubes 
C. ISOPHYLLA ALBA, white trailing kind 
Cuckoo-flower- 

Double form of May or Cuckoo-flower 
Alpine Wallflower, dwarf lemon-yellow 
Delphinium nudicaule, orange to scarlet 
Delphinium cashmerlaha, large blue, 

Erigeron anrantiaeum, orange Daisy 
Frit, meleagris, chequer-board Lily 
Frit, meleagris alba, white form 
Gentianella, ric hest blue 
Mimulus Brilliant, orange-crimson 
Omphalodes v. alba, white creeping 

me-not. 

Phlox S. atropurpurea, Alpine Phlox 
Primulas— 

AURICULA, yellow .. 

MARGINATA, lilac-blue 

INVOLUCRATI, white . 

ROSEA, bright rose. 

R. GRANDIFLORA, larger and brighter 
SIEBOLDI, rose-coloured species .. 

S. GRAND, larger form 

8. PURPLE KING, purple. 

DOUBLE LILAC, Primrose 
DOUBLE SULPHUR, Primrose 
DOUBLE GIANT YELLOW, Primrose 

DOUBLE POLYANTHUS. 

JACK-IN-GREEN POLYANTHUS.. 

Semp. arachnoideums. Cobweb-plant 
Silene maritlma pi., like "Sinkins” Pink 
Thyme oooclneus, crimson-magenta 

Thyme albns, white. 

Foam-flower . 

Viola “ Blue Gown ’’ (Dr. Stewart’s) .. 

LADY SNUFF, yellow and lavender 
LAVEROCK, blue and white 
LEMON QUEEN, verv largo 
PETER BARR, banded dark 
SYLVIA, white, '* Stewart’s ” 


U ft- 


Forgtt- 


CHOICE TALLER PLANTS. 


Alstr. aurea. Yellow “ Incas” Lily.4d. 


Anther. L. major. White St. Bruno’s Lily 
Aq. ccerulea Ely., shades white, blue, add yellow 
Michaelmas Daisies— 

BESSARABICUS, large purple blue 
ERICOIDES, tiny white sprays .. 

LA5VIOATUS, light blue 

LINOSYRIS, yellow. 

LONG. FORMOSUS, dwarf pink .. 

N. A. ROSEA, clear rose 
N A. RUBRA, large crimson 
PURITY (Nivea), best white 
VERSICOLOR, rose to white 

T. SMITH, new blue. 

Chrysanthemums (Early)— 

FRED PELE (P.). crimson .. 

GOLDEN 8HA1I (P.), golden-yellow 
M. DE8GRANGE(J.), white 
M. G. GRUNERWALD (J.), pink, strong 
MRS. HAWKINS (J.), yellow 
PIERCY’S SEEDLING (P.), bronze 
LA VIERGE (P.), purest white 
SOURCE D*OR (J.), orange.. 

J. LAGRAVERE (J.), crimson 
W. HOLMES, crimson 
Diet. Fraxinello, “ Burning Bush H 
Eryngium planum, “ Blue Thistle” 

Helenium G. striatum (new), yelUr 

crimson striped. 

Hel. rigldus, black-centred Sunflower 
Heuehera sangulnea, “Coral-flower” 

Ver. long, snbsessilis, dense purple-blue, 

spikes, fine . 

NOTE.— Send 3d. extra to help pay postage if order is 
less than 4a. CASH with order. Illustrated List of the best 
hardy plants and hints on planting and culture, post free 
with pleasure. 

JOHN STORMONTH & SON, 

KIRKBRIDE, SILLOTH, CUMB. 
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QFRING - FLOWERING PLANTS. — The 

O beautiful Hepaticas, harbingers of spring, 1 double blue, 
3 aing'.e blue, 3 double pink, 3 single pink, 3 Bingle white, 2 blue 
ang nl «a, 3e 6d„ free —G. TAYLOR, Inverurie. N.B. 


rigtdum, Veronica longifollum Bubseaeilis. So, 4i 
do*. free-J. BUCHANAN, Millarston, Paisley. 


H. ENGLISH’S 

Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 

12 Bush Roses, strong, splendidly rooted trees : Gen. Jac¬ 
queminot, Boule de Neige, Abel Carridre, D. of Bedford, D. 
of Edinburgh, and 7 others; the 12 for 5s. 6d., or 6 for 2s. 3d., 
car. paid. 

6 Mobs Roses, trees, 3 to 5 feet high, for 4s. 

100 assorted Roses. 50 varieties, for 40s. ; 50 for 21s. 

100 Assorted perennial plants.5 

6 Hardy Climbers, including Virginian Creeper, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, Ootoneaster (red berries*, 

Ac. .. ..1 6 

18 Greenhouse Perns, assorted and named .. ..2 6 

12 Greenhouse Ferns, 6 var., including Maiden-hair .. 19 
12 Maiden-hair Ferns, 12 var., most lovely kinds ..5 0 

6 Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 distinct var., named .. .. 2 0 
3 Adiautum Farleyense, most handsome Maiden-hair 2 6 

5 Greenhouse Asparagus plants, strong, well rooted .. 19 

6 Greenhouse Selaginellas or Mosses, including golden 1 6 
12 Assorted Ferns for cool greenhouse without neat .. 2 6 

6 Large choice Greenhouse Ferns, A. Farleyense tene- 

rum, P. cretioa, Ac., 1 ft. high.3 0 

3 Scarlet Salvias, 3 Rupatoriums, white.2 0 

1 Genista, 2 Oypenis, 2 Primulas.2 0 

3 Handsome Gold Ferns . .. ..19 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 varieties .SO 

6 Heliotropes, 4 varieties .16 

6 Regal Pelargoniums, 4 varieties.3 0 

100 Greenhouse Ferns, 10 varieties.8 6 

6 Delphiniums, mixed colours, light and dark .. .19 

6 Perennial Mauve Michaelmas Daisy.16 

6 Lavender, strong plants .16 

3 Large-flowering Clematis, purple, Aa, named ..2 6 
6 Mrs. Sinkins, new white Pink (12 for Is. 10<L).. ..14 

12 Irish Iviie, strong plants, 2 to 3 ft. high .. ..19 

6 Perennial Michaelmas Daisies, white, very large ..20 

12 Iceland Poppies, pretty perennials .2 0 

12 Roses on own roots, to clear, named.4 0 

6 Lobelia cardinalis, intense red flowers, perennial .. 2 0 
6 Rudbeukia Newmanl, bright yellow, perennial .. 19 
12 Fuchsias, best named varieties (6, Is. 6d.) .. ..2 6 

3 Arum Lilies, about 1 foot high.2 0 

12 Violas, blue, yellow, and white, named .. ..20 

W Wallflowers, yellow, red, Ac.2 0 

12 Myosotis diasitiflora, blue Forget-me-not .. ..16 

12 Hybrid PrimroseB .16 

6 Perennial Sunflowers .. .. ..19 

12 Pansies, assorted seedlines.16 

12 Chrysanthemums, named, best kinds.2 0 

4 Aralias and 2 Dracenas, handsome foliage plants ..20 

12 Tomato plants . .2 0 

6 Primula obconioa, always in flower .2 0 

2 Choice greonhouse Jasmines, Sambac and grandiflora 2 0 

23 Aquilegias, choice strain.16 

6 Aralias, Btrong plants .2 0 

12 Assorted bedding Geraniums, autumn-struck .. 2 0 

6 White Anemone japonica .. .19 

6 Named Cactus and Double Dahli is .2 0 

Any 11s. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s.; 
any 23s. worth for 20s. All plants ia this advt. are oarriage 
paid. Catalogue gratis. See also advt. on front page. 

H. ENGLISH A CO., Clapton Nurseries, 

_ near Clevedon. _ 

T7INES, strong canes, exceptionally cheap — 
* Lady Downes, Muscat of Alexandria, West St. Peters, 
Mrs. Pinoo, Ac. 7 to 9 feet long, in large pots, 3s. each; 3 
for 7s. «d: 30s. dozen, package free.—H. ENGLISH A CO.. 
Clapton Nursery, Clevedon. 


XT ARIEGATED MAPLES, Acer negundo 

* var., lovely for potting or planting outside, 2 to 4 ft. high. 
Is. 6d. each; 3 for 4s. Austrian Pines, bushy, 2 to 4 f r.; 6, 4s.; 
7s. doz., car. paid.—H. ENGLISH A CO , Clapton Nura* ry, 
Clevedon. 


PEACH & SON 

Offer in strong well-grown plants: 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM CRANDIFL0RUM from single 

pots, 3s. per doz. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums), best varieties for 
pot culture, 12 best sorts, 3s. 

FUCHSIAS, 1 do/., ia 12 choice varieties, 3s. 

AL0YSIA CITRIODORA (aweet a:entcd Verbena), 3d. 
eacn ; 2b. 6d. per doz. 

EUCALYPTUS CL0BULUS (Blue Gum-tree), 3d. each ; 
2s. Od. per doz. 

ACACIA L0PHANTHA, 4d. each. A. armata, 3d. e och 

2s. 6d. per doz. 

PETUNIA C0MPACTA AND GRANDIFLORA, la. per dcz. 
VERBENA C0MPACTA C0CCINEA, dwf. scarlet bedding 
variety, Is. 3d. per doz. Verbena, mixed, Is. per doz. 
NICOTIANA AFFINI3, Is. per doz.; 2 doz., Is. 9d. 
PYRETHRUM SELACIN0IDES (Golden Feather), 6d. per 
doz. ; 3s. 6d, per 100. 

LOBELIA BARNARD'S PERPETUAL, 9J. per doz. ; 5-. per 
100. Dwarf Blue, 6d. per doz. 

Smaller quantities of each supplied at the same rale, 
and sent post free for cash with order if not less than 2 \ 
Good value guaranteed. 

PEACH & SON, NURSERYMEN, PETERB0R0'. 

120 BEDDINC PLANTS FOR 5/- 

M I THOMAS BADMAN’S COLLECTION C-. 

J- priBes: 40 Geraniums, all colours, 10 Carnations, 12 f 


em¬ 
prises : 40 Geraniums, all colours, 10 Carnations, 12 Blue 
Lobelia. 8 Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Dahlias, 8 Choice Petunias, 
3 mixed Verbenas, 8 white Marguerites, 8 choice Fuchsias, 
and 8 yellow Calceolarias. All well-rooted and bound to 
thrive. Half for 2s. 6d. ; carriage paid, 9d. and 6a. ext’a. 
Cash with order. 

THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 

WARTLING, PEVENSEY, HASTINGS. 


OCOTCH PANSi-iS.—12 superb sorts, 3s. ; 2o 

for 5s. 12 grand Borts Border Carnations, 3s Gd. 6 best 
sorts Border Pinks, 2s . poet, free.—ORAMB. Dunblane. 


T7JLOLA8.—Best .'ire : Acme (purple), Hopetottn 

V (white), Royalty (yellow), True Blue, 8kylark (white, 
edged blue), Kintore (purple and white), all 1s. 3d. doz.; 12 
fancy sorts, 2a. ; 20 for 3a. 6d , post free. —ORAM B, Dunblane. 
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SOME RARE PLANTS. 


Those who have not seen the elegant 
Sandersonia aubantiaca in fall bloom 


cannot imagine the beauty of this trailing plant. 
Early last year a friend in South Africa sent me 
a quantity of tubers, which I flowered success¬ 
fully. The rich orange and yellow bells on long 
etalke of shiny green foliage were very per¬ 
sistent, and duly bore white capsules full of 
sound seeds. These when sown produced many 
fine plants. About the middle of May one 
tuber should be put in a small pot, the soil 
being decayed leaf-mould and s&nd (only a little 
of the latter). Then plunge the pot in the soil 
of a Cucumber-frame near the glass. When the 
growth is about 18 inches high the buds 
appear, and, without disturbing the roots, 
remove the plants to form clumpe of six or 
seven in a lO inoh pot of similar soil. Plaoe 
the pot on the stage of a sunny greenhouse, 
in the partial shade of leafy plants, water¬ 
ing the soil, and syringing with tepid 
water two or three times a week to keep the 
foliage fresh. These tubers are highly poisonous 
—nevertheless, rats greedily eat them and die 
accordingly. I have had to fit wire guards to 
my pipe ventilators to keep out these peets. 

Iris Robinsoniana. —This noble plant is a 
native of Lord Howe’s Island, and is known 
there as the ** Wedding-flower.” It has a 
large snow-white bloom, with a gold spot on 
each petal, rendering it qp acceptable ornament 
at bridal feasts. I am informed that this desir¬ 
able species has only flowered twioe since its 
introduction—viz , once at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and once in the Scilly Isles. I raised a 
number of specimens from a packet of seed ten 
or eleven years ago, and they are now of great 
size. Some of the sword-like leaves are 5 feet 
long, and 2 inches or 3 inches broad, but not 
even a flower-bud has appeared. I always 
put the tubs outside in the warm months, when 
heavy thunder showers seem to refresh them ; 
indeed, it is the most thirsty plant I possess, 
consuming a can of water daily the year round. 
Constant change of soil I find necessary, and this 
consists of a thick layer of fermenting leaves, 
filled up with leaf-mould, giving on the surface 
a coating of green Moss from my woods. 

Gladiolus aurantiacus. —This plant has 
orange-yellow flowers on tall, stout spikes. Over 
twenty years ago I was botanising on the 
Kroonue Range in South Africa, when I came 
on a small extent of table-laud covered with 
patches of this striking novelty, the greater 
portion of which was covered with capsulee, 
which rattled in the wind, but there were 
still many fine blooms adorning the tall stems. 
Both bulbs and seeds were too immature for 
collection, and I postponed a visit to the spot 
which, through unavoidable circumstances, 
never occurred. I find at Kew that this plant 
is known by description only, but I saw it offered 
in the catalogue of a foreign florist at six shillings 
a bulb. As it promises to be the most hardy of 
all the Gladioli, I have been writing to friends 
among the colonists who know those mountains, 
without success, and even good botanists among 
them have never seen it. . T In that locality 1 
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found those lovely ground Orchids, the Diaas, 
and a beautiful golden-flowered Pelargonium, 
on the edge of a sheer precipice, going down 
hundreds of feet to the valley. 

Littonia modest a. —This is a charming little 
climbing plant from South Africa, suitable for 
a wire-trellis on a pot. It has numerous gay 
yellow flowers. The tubers I have at present came 
from a foreign grower at half-a-crown each, but 
I am now getting a good supply from a horti¬ 
cultural friend, who is collecting them for me 
in their native habitat. This is a very accommo¬ 
dating plant, thriving when placed outside 
during the warm months in partial shade—for 
instance, among Fuchsias. W. H. L. 

Cumberland, 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

CACTI FOR THE WINDOW. 

301.—Cacti (or Phyllocacti, as they are 
correctly called) are excellent window plants, 
and can be easily managed without a greenhouse 
or frame. They are now opening their flowers, 
and if “ Scalpel” wishes to make a good selection, 
this will not be difficult if he should visit 
the collection of any of our florists who grow 
these plants, Messrs. Yeitch, of Chelsea, making 
them a speciality. They are truly magnificent, 
in many shades of the most brilliant scarlet, 
flushed with metallic-purple, soft rose-pink, 
creamy-white, and intermediate shades; and 
quite small pots will contain good plants to begin 
with, as they do not require either much room 
for their roots or rich Boil. 

A Cactus in bud or bloom can scarcely be 
given too much water, and this should always be 
tepid, or a few degrees in advance of the atmos¬ 
phere of the room in which it is. At this time 
it shonld stand in a saucer, which, however, 
must be kept clean, as foetid, impure water is 
injurious to the health of the plants as well as 
that of the inhabitants of the room, and should 
never be allowed to remain. Any sudden 
shock or chill (such as a want of water 
or & bitterly cold draught) may result in the buds 
dropping off without opening. The window in 
which these plants stand while flowering 
should therefore be habitually kept open only 
at the top, which will supply constant fresh air 
(a necessity to flowers as well as to human 
beings) without draughts, as a very small chink 
will suffice to do this in cold windy weather. 
If well supported (a little clear soot-water 
being given twice a week while the buds are 
being produced) the plants will continue to 
bloom for some weeks, and after that time they 
do best out-of-doors— i. e ., from August to 
October, when they should stand in a warm, 
sunny corner, their pots sank to the rim in fine 
coal-ashes, to ripen their fresh growths. 

During this period of ripening they should 
be regularly watered, but without saucers ; and 
a sharp look out must be kept for snails or slugs, 
which are specially fond of the crisp young 
leaves, but will not attack any plants surrounded 
by fresh rough ashes, over which they cannot 
conveniently travel. 


Before frosts set in, the Cacti should be 
brought into the house, where they will stand 
for tne winter in any room or plaoe from which 
frost is excluded, being dormant from Novemb.r 
until the middle of February, during which time 
they should be allowed to become very dry, even 
to the point of their leaves becoming slightly 
flaccid. Once a month (or more seldom, accord¬ 
ing to the warmth of the place they are kept in) 
will be quite often enough to water them in 
winter; and they need but little light then, 
standing best in a corner away from the window, 
in a cool room without frost. As soon as the 
middle of February arrives, however, “ a change 
comes over the spirit of their dream and if 
placed in a warm, sunny window and supplied 
with tepid water, they will burst into bloom at 
every point, small red protuberances at the edge 
of the leaves very soon being discernible, which 
will soon become buds. Fire-neat in the room will 
now be desirable, and luke-warm water shonld be 
given every morning in their saucers, turning 
out the water left there from the previous 
watering About the beginning of May the 
earliest blooms may be open, and these Bnould 
be followed by a fine show of blossom in Jane 
and July. White Cacti, which are speoiklly beauti¬ 
ful, are seldomso free-flowering as the red and pink 
varieties, however, and flower later, usually in 
August. The same remark applies to the 
singular spherical varieties called Echinocaoti, 
from their likeness to the marine creature (the 
Echinus) in form. But if well ripened in 
autumn, starved in winter, and deluged with 
tepid water in spring and summer, they will not 
fail to produce a few of their exquisite blossoms. 
Cacti which are treated like ordinary plants 
will live and flourish for years, making much 
growth, but will not produce bloom ; the ripen¬ 
ing and rest before mentioned are absolutely 
necessary to their successful culture. The 
writer has at the present time Scarlet Cacti 
with upwards of fifty blossoms on them, which 
were treated on the above system, and have 
well repaid the slight trouble of separate 
management. 

One of the special dangers of these plants is their 
liability to topple over from the weight of their 
growths, which often extend at singular angles. 
Where this is the case, it is better to remove 
any leaf which destroys their equilibrium, 
making a cutting of it by separating it at its 
juncture with the older stem. If allowed to 
become dry for a few days on a shelf before it 
is firmly planted in rather poor sandy soil, it will 
root very easily during July or August, the only 
danger being that it may rot away from its own 
succulence if kept too moist. 

When older plants need potting (which, how¬ 
ever, they do not require more than once in 
three or four years), they shonld be potted 
directly after they have bloomed, giving them 
clean pots, scrabbled inside and out, and then 
dried, thoroughly drained with potsherds and 
charcoal, and half-filled with a rough compost 
consisting of turfy loam, leaf-mould, nits 
of old mortar in small pieces, and charcoal, 
with a little soot, and plenty of coarse 
s&nd. Removing the upper part of the old soil, 
and also that which surrounds the roots as 
much as possible without injuring them, the 
Original from 
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plants mast be firmly pressed into the fresh soft, 
hammering it round the edges with the handle 
of the trowel, and allowing fully an inch at the 
top for watering. 

After potting the Cactus should be kept 
moderately moist and warm for a week or two, 
until it has time to seize vipon the new compost, 
and begins to grow. In February, when the 
season’s growth starts, it is well to remove the 
stale soil at the top of the pot, and top-dress 
the Cactus with a little fresh light compost, 
mixed with a teaspoonful of soot; this will help 
to nourish the blooms, and be more sightly than 
the old soil. A little fresh green Moss should 
be arranged round the plant when in bloom; 
aud the fine blossoms will look to greater advan¬ 
tage if a few pots of light Ferns (such as 
Aaianturns, Pteris, &c.) are ranged in front of 
the Cacti to give elegance to the outline of the 
group. Few plants can then vie with these in 
raagnifioence. The following six varieties of 
Phyllooacti are first-rate new seedlings, but the 
older and cheaper kinds are not often named— 
Niobe (rich scarlet, with purple flush), Jessica 
(delicate pale pink), Vesta (pure white), Plato 
(brightest scarlet), Rose Perfection (clear 
carmine-rose tint), Cooperi (cream-white), 

L L. R. 


QARDIN^WOEK.* 

Conservatory. 

Olivias or Hlmantophyllums will be opening their flowers 
now, and a group of well grown plants will be very effective. 
They are not difficult to grow, and are easily raised from 
seeds, and though some of the seedlings will be better than 
others, all will possess some decorative value. Pot firmly 
in rough turf and leaf-mould, with sand or crashed 
charcoal sufficient to keep the soil porous and sweet. 
After flowering move to the intermediate house to complete 
growth. Being evergreen, they must nob be altogether 
dried off, but they can be ripened and rested by placing 
outside in the sunshine during August and September. 
Scarborough Lilies will flower well under similar treatment. 
Strong plants of Agapanthus which have been kept in a 
cool house may be plaoed in tubs for setting about the 
lawn or on the terrace. We used to do more with this 

f riant 40 years ago than appears to be done now ; anyhow, 
t is a desirable thing to have several plants of, and as it is 
very nearly hard v it may be wintered In a very cool house. 
The Golden-rayed Lilies (L. auratum) that have started cool 
will now be throwing up immense spikes, and may have 
liquid-manure occasionally. Keep the plants in a light 
position, otherwise they will run up too lofty. The lanci- 
folium section of Lilies is now coming away strongly. For 
late blooming and to prolong the season some of these may 
be placed outside on a ooal-ash bed to make their growth, 
bdt should be plaoed in the conservatory before the flowers 
(men. The early-flowering Pelargoniums will soon be past 
their best and may go outside to ripen growth, when 
they may be cut down and the cuttings put in. The later- 
flowering varieties are now very effective, and by using a 
thin shade they will remain in flower for some time. Good 
specimen Heliotropes are very sweet and useful now, as 
they form a distinct break away from the bright-coloured 
things. When grown as standards with stems from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high they are charming to dot about among other 
things and to fill the air with fragrance. A conservatory 
without fragrance loses one of its chief attractions. 

Stove. 

The flowering climbers will now be in the midst of their 
growth and will require frequent attention in training. 
The young shoots must have light, and even where Alla- 
manaas, Dipladenias, and other things which flower on the 
young wood are intended for covering wire trainers, the 
young Shoots should be led upwards towards the light to 
get the points of the shoots on which the clusters of 
blossom will afterwards appear thoroughly ripened. When 
the flower-buds can be seen the shoots can be taken down 
and tied in. Ail foliage plants will require a little shade 
•n bright days now, but Crotons ana Dracamas should 
only have a very thin shade for a short time during the 
hottest part of the day. If shaded too much the foliage 
will lack colour. The ventilation must be carefully 
managed; at no time will a great current of air be 
required. Just sufficient to keep the air in circulation is 
enough. If too much ventilation is given the hot dry air 
admitted will drink up all the moisture in the atmosphere 
and check the growth too much, and probably lead to the 
presence of insects, especially red-spider and thrip. Keep 
down fires when moving when the sun is strong. If it were 
not for the trouble of lighting fires it would be better in 
very hot weather to let the fires go out in the morning 
and light them again in the afternoon. Hot pipes do a 
great deal of harm sometimes on bright days. A tempera¬ 
ture of 05 degs. to 70 degs. will be sufficient now. 

Planting Young Vines. 

New vineries may be planted now. The old-fashioned 
log-trot way of waiting years for a full crop now and again 
is severely criticised, but a gentleman’s gardener cannot 
afford to run risks. If he leaves the well-worn track of 
border making and allowing time for development he may 
And himself out of a situation, with a black mark against 
his name. That this waiting policy may be carried too 
far is perfectly true, but there is safety in it and he may 
always point to examples where It has been successful. 
It one can drop on a spot where the soil is suitable for 
Grape growing. Vines may be planted now, helped on with 
stimulants, moisture, and warmth, and ripened under dry 

* In odd or northern districts the operations rojerrod 
to under “Garden Work” wane be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than itI are indicated tjvoUy good 
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. warm treatment when growth is finished. A good crop of 
Grapes may be taken next year that would not disgrace 
any gardener, but the question may be asked—How about 
the future ? Well, we may say, let the future take oare of 
itself, present results are what all are seeking. Vines in a 
well-drained border will respond to more generous treat¬ 
ment in the way of artificials than they have yet been 
subjected to, ana the heavy early cropper must give much 
attention to this, modifying his practice to suit his circum¬ 
stances. 

Orchard-house. 

This house may be overhauled now, as some of the 
trees may probably require more room. Some of the 
hardieet Plums may be plunged outside, if necessary. 
Pinch the shoots of Plums when four leaves have been 
made, but it is not advisable to pinch Peaches so. soon. 
Let S inches or 10 inches of growth be completed before 
pinching, and then there will not be the same danger of 
the back eyes starting. Keep the growth thin, and if 
green or black-fly are present fumigate or vaporise at 
once. Very often where there is a good supply of pure 
water, the syringe or the hoee will keep the trees clean. 
Give air early in the morning ; not in a large volume at 
first, but tentatively as the temperature rises, and cloee 
and syringe not later than four in the afternoon. Even 
in cold-houses this bottling up of the afternoon sunshine- 
is of very great value and will add to the size and value of 
the fruit. See that all inside borders are in a moist 
condition 

Warm Frames. 

These are most useful, not only for Cucumbers and 
Melons, but for growing on young stock. No place is so 
suitable for Coxcombs as the dung-bed, wherein the plants 
can be plunged and the foliage is only a few inohes from the 
glass. The new seeds of Arab as have been in some time, 
and these and other cheap decorative foliage plants, tuoh 
as Dracaenas, Cyperus, Grevilleas, Smilax, Ac., may still be 
sown. 

Window Gardening- 

If the'stuff is well hardened window-boxes may be filled 
now. Cover the front of the boxes with Ivy “ Gsranlums,” 
and fill in behind with whatever fancy dictates. White 
Marguerites aud Pink Ivy " Geraniums ” have a nice 
effect. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The town gardeners are now busy bedding out and filling 
window-boxes with bright flowers ; but the frost usually 
does less harm than in bleak, exposed places in the country, 
and besides, where the town gardener turns out dozens of 
plants his country coi\frlre has his hundreds and, may be, 
thousands to provide; and if he makes a mistake it 
becomes often a serious matter tor him, as bedding plants 
cannot be improviaed, and U> purchase is generally out of 
the question. Therefore, though the bold man will probably 
begin platting his beds, the cautious one will wait till the 
weather is quite settled and the nights warm. Carnations 
and Pinks are growing freely—in fact, all plants are now 
making rapid progress, and if the work is to be fairly 
grappled with there must be no hankering after the legal 
eight hours’ system, or the Saturday half-holiday. The 
gardener who agitates for these things will soon find his 
occupation gone, and rightly too. Get out the stakes for 
all plants that require support, and if painted stakes are 
used for Dahlias they should have received a fresh coat 
during the severe weather, as there is no time to paint 
now. Tufted Pansies are one of the delights of the garden 
now, and for late blooming they may still be planted. 

Trait Garden. 

Disbud outdoor Vines, leaving only as many shoots as 
can be laid on to the wall. The shoots carrying the beat 
bunches will, of course, be left, and only as many as can 
be fairly grown. The average gardener leaves only a 
limited number of bunches on his Vines in the greenhouse, 
but the outdoor man generally takes all he can get, 
and the crowded foliage cannot fulfil the mission by 
reason of spoiling each other’s light. There is a good 
prospect of a good fruit orop again this year if the spring 
frosts keep off. Look after insects everywhere. In Goose¬ 
berry-growing districts the red-spider has been trouble¬ 
some in many gardens for several years past, especially 
during the last hot season. Where manure is cheap a 
mulch of manure among the bushes will be a great help. 
We may use washes to kill the Bpider, but we want to get 
at the cause, and I would rather spend money upon 
manure than insecticides, if there was any proportion in 
the oost. Those who think of spraying Apples with the 
arsenic preparation will soon have to get their spray 
apparatus in order. Arsenic Is a virulent poison, and I 
shrink from using it. But there are other things. Jeye’s 
Gardeners' Friend is a good cleansing agent, and not ex¬ 
pensive, and 8unlight soap is still cheaper, and may be 
used freely. Some insecte take more killing than others. 
The best way is to use it experimentally at first, and when 
the right strength has been discovered let the insects have 
it eo long as one remains alive. Five shillings laid out on 
Sunlight soap will make enough mixture to deluge a small 
or even a large-sized garden, but the same amount spent 
in fancy things will not go far. But it should be always 
borne m {mind that to-morrow will not' do so well as to¬ 
day. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatos may now go out, if well hardened, in warm> 
sheltered place, but do not be too venturesome with either 
these or Vegetable Marrows; but as It is important for the 
Marrows to be early, some kind of sheltering should be 
provided. Handlights are best, but a handy man will 
easily provide makeshifts that will answer the purpose. I 
have seen inverted flower-pots used both for these and 
Tomatos with good effect. It is generally only a question 
of a very few nights' protection; the pots should be 
taken off during the day. Early Horn Carrots may be sown 
any time where young Carrots are in demand. Get out the 
first batch of Brussels Sprouts; they want plenty of time 
and should have plenty of room. Thin your crops, as they 
require plenty of space and run the hoe through immedi¬ 
ately to level in the holes made. If there is any spare 
manure mulch Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Sow 
Radishes on the north border. Put out more Leeks. 
They want time, space, and liberal treatment to grow 
early. Where Globe Artichokes were unprotected they 
have suffered much, and offset* win he m demand for 
planting to bear later. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Begin preparing the beds for tender summer-flowering 
plants. In town gardens this is the more easily done, as 
few of the numerous hardy spring-flowering subjects 
(Hyacinths and some others excepted) do much good in a 
smoky atmosphere, and as soon as the bulbs are over the 
beds may, as a rule, he cleared and prepared for the 
"Geraniums,” Petunias, Begonias, and so forth. Remem¬ 
ber that ordinary " Geraniums ” do not care for very rich 
soil, and indeed bloom best in a rather poor staple made 
quite firm. The same may be said of Petunias, Margue¬ 
rites, Gazanias, and one or two others, but for Verbenas, 
Begonias, Dahlias, Ac., the ground can hArdly be made too 
rich, so long as it is thoroughly sweet. Asters also (the 
annual kinds at any rate), require a very rich and mellow 
root-run, and the same treatment suits Zinnias, which 
also are good plants for most town or, at any rate, 
suburban gardens. Those who have not attempted the 
culture of the Iris in town gardens ought to obtain and 
plant at least a dozen or two at once, for few things thrive 
better, however smoky the atmosphere, and when in bloom 
the effect is really grand. The ordinary German Irises 
succeed almost anywhere, while the beautiful Spanish 
and English kinds are also very desirable, but the compara¬ 
tively new Japanese or Knmpferi varieties are simply 
gorgeous, and will repay the cultivator for any reasonable 
amount of trouble or expense bestowed on them. A good 
collection of Irises alone would render any garden interest¬ 
ing. Violas (Tufted Pansies), with named or seedling 
Pansies, Ac, may still be planted for late or summer 
blooming. Auriculas are in great beauty just now. When 
the bloom is past remove those in pots to the north side of 
a hedge, fence, or wall, keeping the soil lust moist, and 
repotting any that may require it presently. Now is the 
best time to take off and pot any offsets from ohoice varie¬ 
ties, as they have all the summer before them and will be 
getting strong by the time the winter draws on again. 
Keep them moderately cloee in a frame or under a hand 
light for two or three weeks, shadiug from bright sun. 
Tie up the flowering stems of Carnations in pots to slight 
sticks, and thin the buds a little if large blooms are wanted. 
Seed of these indispensable plants should be sown at once ; 
it will do as well in a box in a cold frame, or on a green¬ 
house shelf, as anywhere. When strong enough pot the 
seedlings singly into 3-inch sizes, or else prick them out 
6 inches apart In a well-prepared bed of sound, loamy soil. 
Remove forward Dahlias (from cuttings) to a cold pit or 
frame to harden, and pot off successionai batches. 

B. O. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 18th 
to May Joth, 

If the weather Is favourable we usually begin bedding 
out about the 20th of May, taking the hardiest things 
first. I like to plant when the surface i9 dry. Not only 
can the work be done cleanlv, but the ground is not made 
unwholesome by much treading. When the surface is dry 
a little treading will do no harm, and ia the case of re¬ 
cently dug beds the consolidation may do good. If it is 
necessary to plant when the surface is damp I shall use two 
or three light boards which are easily moved about the 
bed. All of our beds have an edging of some kind. Most 
of the edgings are composed of dwarf hardy plants, with 
either deep green or coloured foliage. The hardy edgings 
were put into condition end of March or early in April, so 
that all we have to do now is to set out the " Geraniums ” 
and other tender things. More will he done with Tuberous 
Begonias arranged in colours and matched in height; as 
when the plants are of different heights the bed has a 
rough, untidy appearance. There are positions where 
unkempfbeds— if 1 may use such a term—may be appro¬ 
priate, but it is not in any given design. Among mix¬ 
tures, Blue Viola and Silver-leaved "Geraniums” will fill 
one bed ; dark Heliotrope and the Golden-leaved Abutilon 
another; Carnations Alice Ayree and Crimson Bedder 
have also been given a place. It is not every Carnation 
that can fill a bed on the parterre neatly, but the above 
will be satisfactory. The propagation must take place else¬ 
where, as the plants will be too near each other for layer¬ 
ing. Useful plants for breaking up flat surfaces are found 
in the Soarlet Gladiolus brenchleyengis and Hyacinthus 
candidissimu8. The forms are pretty among the pale- 
coloured Heliotrope, and the Hyacintlr may be planted 
among Salvia patens or Scarlet "Geraniums.” Forked 
between rows of Potatos. Staked Peas. Planted more 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. Mulched early Peas on warm border 
with manure. Sowed Lettuces both Cabbage and Cos 
varieties. Lifted up Lettuces and Cabbages coming on ; 
drawing the leaves together round the heart with a string 
of matting forwards the hearting a good deaL Planted 
out more Cauliflowers, including a good bed of Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant; this is very valuable in hot summers. Re¬ 
arranged stove, moving out a lot of young stuff to close 
pit, where it will do better. Geeneras are valuable plants 
for winter decoration. We have just shaken our stock of 
G. cinnabarina out and started them in shallow pans in a 
warm, shady pit. The specimens will be made up when 
the growth is on the move. A few strong bulbs will be 
placed singly in 5-inch pots for dinner-table work. This 
dinner-tame business uses up a good deal of stuff, and in¬ 
volves annual propagation of suitable plants. Divided 
several strong plants of Cyperus alternilolius variegatue. 
This is a pretty plant in a small state, and requires more 
warmth than the type. Caladium argyritee is a charming 
little plant, when well grown, for dinner-table decoration. 
Potted Tuberoses for late blooming ; will not he forced at 
all, they are wanted in late summer. 


"The English Flower Gsurden.” — This is 

being revised and reprinted, and wiUbe issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mobs. Latour Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—is., that 
devoted to desigri—will have important additions amt 
plans showing pUntifvoale, as well as planting of the beds, 
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best of perennial Lupines is L. polyphyllus (here 
figured), which is easy to grow, and bears, as the 
cut shows, a splendid spike. The variety albus 
is one of the finest hardy plants we have, its tall, 
handsome spikes bearing a wealth of pure white 
flowers. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


LUPINES. 

Tiik.se, like Columbines, Aquilegias, Mulleins 
(Verbascums), and similar plants, may be had in 
abundance by simply growing them together in 
masses. In a large bed, where moat of the 
varieties in cultivation arc grown, innumerable 
variety, in the way of colour and form, may be 
had in the course of a few years. Even the old 
Tree Lupine (L. arboreus), which ought to be 
yellow, seems to be influenced by the bright and 
varied colours of the others, aud produces some 
flowers tinged pink and others blue. The poly¬ 
phyllus group also varies to a great extent, even 
in the same plant. Some few, however, of the 
annual kinds, when received straight from their 
native localities, are really handsome plants, 
amongst which may be mentioned subramosus, 
which produces large spikes of the most beauti¬ 
ful ultramarine-blue flowers imaginable ; nanus, 


GROWING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

Winfaf an abundant crop of blossom can be had 
from the same plants for at least twenty years 
of the ordinary Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger), and with but the aid of a cold frame 
commencing at Christmas and continuing until 
the end of March, it hardly seems necessary to 
disturb the roots with the idea of having them 
in flower a month earlier. With a limited 
number of plants, by far the best way to ensure a 
crop of blossoms is to arrange them so that a 
frame will cover them. 

Plants taken up, put in tubs, large pots, or 
baskets, have a pretty effect, no doubt, when in 
bloom in November ; but, unfortunately, the 
plants are not of much account for several years 
afterwards on account of the disturbing of the 
roots. 

Hellebores object to a continual interference 
with their roots. Now is a good time to make 
new plantations or renovate the old ones, and 
the plants grow best in fairly light loam. In 
that which is heavy and retentive of moisture, 
the plants lose many of their main leaves, con¬ 
sequent upon the thick, fleshy roots decaying in 
the cold, ungenial soil. In soil of the former 
class but little preparation is needed beyond 
digging deeply and adding half-decayed horse- 
manure freely. Where the latter kind of 
soil has to be dealt with remove the whole at 
least 18 inches deep and of the same width 
as the frame will cover. The bottom should be 
broken up another 0 inches deep to allow of a 
free percolation of water from heavy rains. 
Clinkers, broken bricks, or even stones, to the 
depth of 8 inches, should be spread over the 
bottom of the bed, covering them with freshly- 
gathered leaves a couple of inches thick. The 
bed should be filled up 0 inches above the 
ordinary level to allow for settlement of the 
new soil. A suitable compost can be made of 
the top spit of any good garden soil, freshly- 
cut turf, road-sweepings, half-decayed horse- 
manure, and wood-ashes. By adding some old 
bricks, old lime-rubble, or charcoal, the porosity 
of the soil would be maintained. 

If the plants are small—say, two or three 
leaves to each—they should l>e planted 1 foot 
apart. It is not, however, wise to make them 
so small—nothing is gained by that. Pieces 
6 inches in diameter are a very good size for 
planting. Should the weather be hot and dry 
after planting mulch the surface with 2 inches 
of half-decayed horse-dung. 

This dressing not only retains the moisture 
in the soil, but helps to feed the plants, the 
juices from the manure being washed down to 
the roots. 

If a south border can be devoted to the plants 
they will no doubt give an earlier crop of 
flowers, but the plants are liable to suffer from 
drought during the summer if not carefully 
attended to with water. An eastern aspect is 
fcuit&ble, and so is a western one ; but early 
blooms must not be expected from the latter. 

When the plants are growing freely they 
enjoy abundant supplies of water, and when a 
couple of years established liquid-manure stimu¬ 
lates the growth considerably. The aim should 
be to obtain an abundant leaf-crop ; without 
this blooms are not to be had in either quantity 
or quality. About the middle of October the 
frame should be placed over the plants, the 
lights drawn off daily in fine weather, but kept 
on if it be wet. By keeping the lights oloser, 
ev the opposite, according to the state of the 
weather in December, the time the flowers ex¬ 
pand can be regulated somewhat. A covering 
of mats is afforded during frosty weather, as 
much of this spoils the purity of the blossoms. 

S. P. 


Ornitliogalum arabicum and Gladi 
Oil. —Will bulbs of Ornitliogalum arabicum 
bloom more than one year? Please tell me 
whether Gladioli will go on blooming year after 
year? Will The Bride? Last year I planted 
eight clumps of Lemoine’s Hybrids; they 
flowered well and seemed healthy. The stems 
died down, and the plants apparently died 
altogether, as there is no sign of their coming up, 
and I don’t want to dig near them. I should be 
much obliged for names of choice sorts ?—G. A. 
Padbury. 

* # # In some soils Gladioli conns frequently 
die and disappear. Sound bulbs will flower 
year after year. They make new bulbs annually. 
The Lemoine Hybrids, though reputably hardy, 
may have been killed by the frost. The Bride 
will flower annually in suitable soil and positions. 
The following are new hybrids of Gandavensis 
and are very choice : Cloth of Gold, Diadem, 
Perfection, Princess May, Queen of Summer, 
and Valkyrie. We add half-a-dozen good 
older kinds: Africaine, Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, Dr. Masters, Fontaine, Mr. -Patrick. 
Ornithogalum arabicum will bloom more than 
one year in a suitable position, but it is rather 
disappointing in some soils. 

The Double Crimson Primrose.— 

“ J.’s” very interesting article on the Crimson 
Primrose is rather disheartening to the lovers of 
this most beautiful plant. It thrives well with 
us in Aberdeenshire. On a visit to Baurtie 
House, where they cultivate spring-flowering 
plants extensively, I saw it blooming splendidly 
in clumps, and also the long-stalked double white 
which at a distance looks like balls of snow. 
This is far better than the old small Scotch. 
There were a great many clumps also of the 
Double Blue Hepatica, quite a sight with its 
fine, dark blue flowers. A large cultivator of 
the Crimson Primrose, the famous shorthorn 
breeder, Cruickshank, grew it exclusively, and 
almost lost his plants ; but finding they were 
infested by wireworms, took the clumps up, 
washed the roots, replanted them in different 
soil, and they have succeeded ever since.—G. T., 
Inverurie. 

Marie Louise Violet in a cold frame. 

— Can I grow Marie Louise Violets in a cold 
frame with good results ? I dare not try a hot¬ 
bed, as I am only an amateur. Perhaps you 
will tell me how to commence, as I think it is 
time?—A. B. 

* # * You can grow Marie Louiso Violets in a 
cold frame very well, but to do so needs ample 
preparation of plants at this season. It is useless 
to lift old plants that have been in one place for 
years. You must depend upon this year’s run¬ 
ners or offsets. A hot-bed is not required, pro¬ 
viding you get strong plants. The best way to 
proceed is to get strong runners sis early this 
month as possible, and by runners we mean tho 
side growths which arc made this year. Plant 
firmly in soil deeply dug, well manured with 
decayed animal manure, and put them in lines 
IS inches apart, with 9 inches from plant to 
plant. Water daily at night in dry weather 
until the plants lay hold of the soil, and later 
on, say at the end of June, mulch between tho 
rows with old manure. They like moisture and 
food. Early in the autumn, say October, you 
must lift each plant with a ball, and place in 
the cold frame. Water and keep close for a 
short time, and then give air freely in bright 
weather. During frost cover the glass well, 
and do not give much moisture after the middle 
of November. The plants should be about 1 foot 
from the glass and in good 'soil. Can you give 
a little warmth at the start to make new roots, 
such' as fresh leaves or manure? But only a 
little, not a hot-bed, and it must be very firm. 

Thrift as an edging.— It is surprising 
that the common Thrift is not more used as an 
edging. It makes such a dense, tufted growth 
that it is at all seasons of pleasing aspect, 
intensified when smothered with the wealth of 
rosy flowers. It is not in the least difficult to 
grow, and only requires to be replanted about 
once in three years. :- jgjral from 


Tho White rcrennial Lupine (Lupinus polyphyllus 
albus). 


which grows about a foot high, has purplish- 
blue and white flowers ; albo-coccineus (1^ feet 
high), rose-blush, deep red, and white ; 
digitatus, deep blue and white, an extremely 
fine variety ; guatemalensis, white and purplish- 
red (2 feet) ; albo-violaceus, violet and 
white (2 feet): canaliculatus, pale purplish- 
white and blue (2£ feet); venustus, lighter 
coloured than the above, and wfith larger 
leaves; mutabilis, handsome large foliage, 
pink and white flowers, very fine (2 feet); 
Dunnetti, pink and white, dwarfer, and 
with smaller leaves than mutabilis. There 
are also, though rare in a true state, Hartwegi, 
Cruikshanki, Menziesi, &c. All the Lupines are 
easy plants to cultivate. They grow well in 
ordinary garden loam, and succeed even in town 
gardens. They ripen seed plentifully, and, if 
sown in the open early in April, the young 
plants will commence to yield nowers from the 
beginning of June until August or September. 
They are natives chiefly of Mexico. One of the 


Clematis montana. —This spring-flower- 
ingClematis has been singularly effective in many 
directions this year, but always most so when 
densely, yet somewhat loosely, trained, Very 
hard training—that is, of a flat, formal kind— 
hardly displays this charming climber at its 
beat. I have, however, nowhere seen it in more 
pleasing form than recently when trained over 
the very broad coping of a wall dividing two 
villa forecourts, the loose shoots hanging down 
;n either side. So naturally grown, it was most 
beautiful, far excelling wjjat stiff training 
produce*—;P. f* . i Til 
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Mat 18, 1895 


THE CHINESE BELLFLOWERS 
(PLATYCODON). 

When finely grown Platycodon grandiflorum 
(see cut) is one of the noblest and best hardy 
border flowers we have. Rising with erect 
stems clothed with broad, dark green, thick 
leaves, it reaches from 18 inches to as high as 
3 feet, and in August (sometimes in July) bears 



Autumn-flowering Bellflower (Platycodon autumnale). 


spikes of flowers varying in number aocording 
to tbe strength of the plant. It never bears 
the maximum number until the plant has be¬ 
come established in one spot for several seasons. 
The first season or two it is generally weak and 
poor, bearing perhaps only a single flower, 
but if the soil and position suit it, there 
is a gradual improvement year by year. There 
is no plant that I know that thrives so well 
on the “let-alone” principle, and in some 
neglected gardens I have seen it finest. 
But it is to some extent what gardeners call a 
“ miffy ” plant; it will not succeed everywhere. 
It is useless to grow it in soils of an extremely 
heavy or light description. It requires the 
medium—that is, a sandy loam—and, of course, 
this can be done by mixing. I remember some 
years ago seeing it exceptionally fine in the 
St. John’s Wood Nursery on stiff clay, but the 
soil had been lightened with sand. In a soil 
not water-logged in winter we might say that 
all the forms are hardy throughout these 
islands. 

It is not one of the easiest plants to propagate, 
because of the fleshy rootstock ; but it can be 
divided successfully with c&re, and it is always 
beat to do this in spring when the plant is 
breaking into new growth. Placed for a time 
in pots of sandy soil and then planted out, the 
divided bits succeed. The plant does not 
seed freely in this country, but increase by 
seedlings is by far the most satisfactory 
method ; besides, there is always a chance 
of some seminal varieties occurring. Dur¬ 
ing the growing season some attention 
is needed in the matter of tying the 
brittle, erect shoots to stakes. If once they 
are blown down, there is no getting them up 
again without breaking them off. (Instead of 
the usual cuttipg dfcwn-itYitiifciiip^tidying 


up,” the stems of this plant should be suffered 
to die off naturally, otherwise the crowns are 
liable to be injured. When the plants are well 
established, remember that they cannot con¬ 
tinue to increase in size without additional sus¬ 
tenance, and mulching with manure in spring 
is acceptable to them. Every one of the varie¬ 
ties is worth growing, as all differ either in 
stature or time of flowering, and in this respect 
the autumn or September • flowering form 
(autumnale) (see cut) is particularly desirable, 
as it can be grouped so effectively with such 
plants as white Phloxes or yellow composites. I 
should always select a place for the Platycodons 
by themselves, and a good group with the tall 
and the dwarf kinds can now be made. The little 
dwarf Mariesi naturally requires a spot in the 
rock garden, and no doubt it will be assigned 
the choicest places until it becomes more com¬ 
mon. We have now purple and white shades 
among Platycodons, and it is not too much to 
expect rose-coloured or parti coloured forms, 
and those who raise seedlings and intercross the 
white and the purple are most likely to obtain 
new forms. 


Lilium aur&tum and the past win¬ 
ter. —It may interest you to know that I have 
in mv garden a Lilium auratum bulb that has 
stood the severity of the last winter, and the 
flowering stalk of which is now 0 inches in 
height. This is now the third year that this 
bulb has been planted out and never disturbed. 
The last two years it flowered well, and L. 
auratum is usually considered tender here.— 
Wm. Campbell, Thurso. 

The Japanese Primrose (Primula 
japonica) is commencing to bloom freely and 
will continue gay throughout the summer. No 
hardy flower in its way is more useful for boldly 
massing in a shady spot or by the margin of 
water than this fine species, at one time con¬ 
sidered tender. It is always most at home in 
the shade and moisture, and may be established 
in poor soil with branches overhanging. The 
seed may be sown in a cool frame and takes 
some time to germinate, and in a carefully 
selected packet there should be many pretty 
forms. Great attention should be paid to this, 
the richer coloured varieties being the more 
effective, deep crimson and so forth, whilst those 
of delicate tinge and with a deep coloured eye 
are also of great beauty. The white form is 
worth establishing, but many of those called 
“white ” are of blush and allied tints. 

Plants for edgings.— A garden can never 
look pleasing without a good edging. Several 
otherwise pretty gardens that I have seen have 
been quite spoilt by having some formal-looking 
tiles, or, what is almost as bad, Box-edging. The 
old-fashioned Pyrethrum, or Featherfew, and 
Lobelias, which a few years ago were so prevalent, 
are not now so much used, and in place of these 
we see many things that are far more charming. 
Thrift (Armeria) is one of the best edgings, as it Is 
green all the year round, and in summer is 
covered with bright pink flowers. London 
Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) is very pretty when 
in flower, and a great favourite. It is a good 
plan to have a soft stone for such plants to creep 
over, as Stonecrop, or Herniaria glabra, some¬ 
times known as “ Turk’s-herb,” which is like a 
deep-green Moss.—F. 

Herbaceous borders for different 
seasons. —As I have a good deal of room in 
my garden I intend to have three herbaceous 
borders: (1) for spring—*.e., from middle of 
April to beginning or middle of June ; (2) for 
summer, from middle of June to end of August; 
(3) for autumn. Most of the things in each 
border would be in bloom together, and there 
would be a fine mass of colour. I think her¬ 
baceous borders are often spoiled by the fact that 
they contain so many things that bloom at 
different seasons so that at no time do you get 
any great mass of colour. The spring border 
might be backed with shrubs that bloom in the 
spring, and trellises covered with Clematis, 
Climbing Roses, Ac., might back the summer 
border, while for the autumn border trellises 
adorned with Virg nian Creeper, Ac., would add 
to the effect. Perhaps some of your readers 
would furnish a list of the most suitable things 
for the three borders, not confining themselves 
exclusively to herbaceous things, but including 


plants, such as Poppies, Carnations, Tulips, 
Lilies, flowering shrubs, Chrysanthemums.— 
Lis. 

* # * This is a large subject, and as it is not 
seasonable now, we cannot well go into it at 
any length ; but we do not like your idea of 
having the borders as you suggest, as they would 
be at some seasons quite flowerless. The charm 
of a good border is that, if properly planted, 
getting a succession of things, a mass of colour 
is presented from spring until quite the autumn. 
We lately saw, for instance, a delightful border 
a blaze of the best kinds of Gesnera and other 
wild and beautiful Tulips, between these being 
the best summer and autumn perennials. This 
is the kind of picture you should aim at, not 
having, as you intend, three distinct borders, 
one for each season, as in this way you could 
not have that long and varied interest that a well- 
planted garden should give. We advise you to 

g et “ Hardy Flowers,” price Is., paper cover, to 
e obtained at this office, as there lists of all the 
most beautiful garden plants are given, and 
their season of flowering. 

Brin US alpinus. —This in its varied forms 
is a gem among plants adapted for old walls, 
and there is not the least trouble in establishing 
it, if the seed be sown in chinks or cracks, or 
even in Moss if there is any on the wall. We 
have a quantity of it on an old stone wall, and 
being on both sides, it lasts in flower for many 
weeks and makes a fine display. All should 
grow it who have an old wall, where it stands 
the winter, though it usually perishes on the 
ground.—T., Berks. 


Clematis montana under glass.— 

This Clematis is very satisfactory when grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, as it 
will flower freely in this way, and its white 
blossoms are admired by everyone. Good 
established plants are the best for this purpose, 
and they may be in pots from 8 inches to 1 foot 
in diameter. If trained loosely around a few 
sticks the plants present a very pleasing appear¬ 
ance when in bloom, and after the flowers are 
over they should be protected till all danger 
from frost is post, when they may be plunged 
out-of-doors during the summer. Occasional 





Large-flowered Bellflower (Platycodon grandiflorum). 

doses of liquid-manure may be given during the 
growing season, and if this is done the plants 
will not often need to be repotted. Some of the 
brightly coloured garden varieties of Clematis 
may be brought on under glass in the same way, 
but the blossoms that are thus prematurely 
produced are as a rule paler in colour than those 
borne later on. by plants in the open ground.— 
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ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA GIGA8. 

In Gardening, May 4th, we gave an illustration 
of the Moth Orchid, and do so now of Cattleya 
gigas, which is undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most beautiful of the whole family of Orchids, and 
is rightly named, as the flowers often measure 
7 inches to 9 inches across, and we have seen a 
flower as much as 10 inches between the 
tips of the petals. 

Although this plant is known by many 
Orchid growers under the name of 6. War- 
tcewiczi, it is recognised by almost every 
lover of Orchids as Cattleya gigas, a name 
at least simpler and at the same time very 
characteristic. The later and popular name 
was given to the species by Messrs. Linden, 
of Brussels, who were the first to import 
it in a living state and place it in com¬ 
merce. At the present day it is almost 
sure to be found in every collection of 
Orchids, as it most deservedly should be. 

In its native habitat Cattleya gigas grows 
upon trees by the sides of streams and 
other similar places, and mostly well ex¬ 
posed to the sun. Under cultivation this 
species must have plenty of light and air, 
for if it be grown in the shade the plants 
become drawn, and very seldom flower. 

We have always observed that it does best 
when grown in baskets suspended as close 
to the roof as possible. It should be potted 
in fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with 
good drainage, and be treated in the same 
manner as others of the labiata section. 

Although it is now so very plentiful in 
this country, and so many importations 
have been received, the plants brought 
from all the different provinces do not 
vary much in either size, colour, or mark¬ 
ings of the flowers, and except in one 
instance (C. gigas Sanderiana), they are 
not distinct enough to be made separate 
varieties of. The individual flowers, the 
largest in this group, are usually borne 
four or five on a stem. The sepals and 
petals are a delicate pale rose, the petals 
very much broader than the sepals, the 
lip very large and broad, beautifully un¬ 
dulated, and of a rich deep crimson-purple 
colour, having a large bright yellow blotch 
on each side of the throat. This latter 
marking is very pronounced, and makes a 
fine contrast with the rich velvet-like lip. 

The flowering season of this grand Cattleya 
is from June until August, and very often 
it may be found in bloom even earlier than 
this. The flowers last in full beauty for 
about three or four weeks, provided water 
and damp are kept away from them. In 
habit and manner of growth it resembles 
C. albiata, but it has longer leaves, and 
produces its flowers from bulbs formed 
the same season, without any noticeable 
season of resting. 

C. gigas Sanderiana isa superb variety, 
superior k> the type in every way, and 
has, I believe, produced the biggest bloom 
of any Cattleya. The colour in the sepals 
and petals is very dark, whilst the lip, 
besides being of an intense purple, is very 
large, with the two yellow spots very 
prominent and of a rich hue. The variety 
Sanderiana is not yet so common as the 
species. It is of freer growth and a more 

S rofuse bloomer. Cattleyaa have been, 
uring the last few years, in great demand 
for cutting, and at the present time are 
being cultivated not only by amateurs and 
nurserymen, but many of our large market 
growers have laid in a stock of imported 
plants, and have done exceedingly well 
with them. Such varieties as C. Trianc'e, 

C. Mossiae, and C. gigas are the most suitable 
for this work. 


root-room larger plants can be grown. The 
shoots of this are long and slender, and have 
for the most part an upright tendency. They 
are very thickly clothed with small heart- 
shaped or almost triangular leaves, and the tiny 
straw-coloured blossoms are produced in such 
profusion as to nearly hide both stems and 
foliage. In many works of reference the name 
of this Acacia does not occur. The first 
examples of it that I saw were at Messrs. Low’s 
at Clapton about half-a-dozen years ago, but it 


Late Single Tulips.— Cut bloom of these 
do well for vases. To get a succession I plant in 
three positions, the last on the north border, these 
providing the late May supply, though in such 
seasons as we have had of late they arc earlier 
than usual. The late single forms, of which the 
bizarres, bvbktmens, Golden Eagle, Gesneriana, 
and retroflexa are among the best, comprise 
beautiful shades of colour, varying more than in 
the smaller Dutch kinds. The flowers last a 
considerable time. Golden Eagle is a large and 


An easily-grown Orchid (Cattleya gigas). 


Acacia COrdata.—It is only within the 
last few years that this Acacia has become 
general in cultivation, but it has already gained 
a place as one of the beat of the Acacias for 
flowering in small pots, and it is certainly one 
of the most distinct members of the genus. 
Effective little specimens of this may be obtained 
in 4£-Inch pots, though, ofoo?—“ — : * u ’ 

Di'qitizf 


o ^od5r se^wi f h ^oipa^Bd 


is now generally met with in any collection of 
this class of plants. Apart from the style of 
growth, the shade of colour is distinct from that 
of the other members of the genus. It is not a 
difficult Acacia to propagate from cuttings, but 
the young plants should be stopped freely during 
their earlier stages in order to encourage a 
bushy habit of growth. To accomplish the 
same end the plants that have done flowering 
should be cut back hard after the manner of an 
Epacris, otherwise they are apt to get naked at 
the base.—P. 


showy flower, yellow, edged with crimson, 
whilst retroflexa is a clear yellow. Picotee or 
Maiden’s Blush is a clear white, edged with 
bright cerise, and Gesneriana, brilliant scarlet. 
I have for years grown the last-mentioned 
Tulips in pots, but when cultivated in this w’ay 
they do best in as cool a place as possible. If 
forced they do not give such good results. I 
pot the bulbs late in the autumn, plunge them 
in a good depth of ashes in the open, and early 
in March remove them to a north position under 
a wall.—H. B. Original from 
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which are much like these of our native 

Bramble. The Nootka Bramble is of a different 
habit, being dwarfer, more bushy, but spread¬ 
ing freely into a handsome mass of leaf and 
flower. The leaves on plants in partial shade 
are often very large. The flowers, which come 
in clusters, are pure white, and often 2 inches 
across.—A. 

Kingcups (Calthaa).—In many gardens 
there is a moist corner where few things will 
grow to advantage. For such places the King¬ 
cups, or Calthas, will be most suitable, as they 
delight in a boggy soil. The common kind 
grows freely by our streamsides, but there are 
several double varieties which are very hand¬ 
some. The deep yellow flowers against the 
rich green leaves are very effective. When once 
planted they give little trouble, as they come up 
year after year.—F. 

Soil for Lily of the Valley.— What 

soil should Lily of the Valley be planted in ? I 
put in some of these plants a few days ago with¬ 
out having made any special preparation of the 
soil for them.—Liu. a. 

* # * Flant the crowns in good turfy soil if 
procurable, such as is obtained from old pastures. 
Failing this, plant in good garden soil, enrich 
freely with manures, and water frequently 
during the early summer with liquid-manure 


nellus, paniculatus, tataricus, umbellatus, 

multiflorus, &c., all are worth a place in the 
garden, while amongst the dwarfer kinds, A. 
acuminatus, ericoides, Lindleyanus, versicolor, 
vimineus, spectabilis, corymbosus, diffusus var. 
horizontalis, lievigatus, nanus, &c., stand out 
prominently. There is plenty of scope for 
selection, and as they are all easily grown in any 
good garden soil, they will be found most desir¬ 
able additions to the autumn flower garden. 
All the species may be raised from seed ; the 
majority are readily divided in autumn or 
spring, and most of them may be increased from 
cuttings taken off as growth begins in spring. 
One may plant even now, and get a good 
display in the autumn if the plants are kept 
well watered through the hot summer months. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

When the greater part of our autumn flowers 
begin to show the sere and yellow leaf, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies are looking their very best, and even 
long after the early frosts have blackened the 
Japanese Windflowers and the Dahlia, Asters 
stand out almost alone bright and cheerful, with 
their varied starry flowers and graceful, arching 
stems. Beginning to bloom as they do early in 
July, they carry us well into November. It is 
very remarkable that comparatively little notice 
is taken of the rapid advance Asters are making 
in size and colour of flower. In many old 
gardens you still see the very worst and poorest 
of the A. Novi-Belgi forms, with which our later 
acquisitions are not to be compared. Planted 
in groups amongst Rhododendrons and other 
dwarf shrubs is no doubt the way to see Asters 
at their best. Under such conditions they 
require no stakes and little care ; they take up 
no space that is otherwise wanted, and all 
through the autumn and early winter they are 
very refreshing. What could be better than 
masses of such species as A. cordifolius, Shorti, 
Drummondi, and sagittifolius in our woodlands, 
or even amongst our choice shrubs, while the 
stronger varieties of Novi-Belgi, such as Robert 
Parker, Archer-Hind, Harpur-Crewe, Apollo, 
William Bowman, a fine, tall blue-flowered 
kind (see cut), formosissimus, Purity and flori- 
bundus, might be grouped with effect 
among our Rhododendrons and coarser 
growing shrubs ? Their habits are so —~ 

varied, and their flowers so beautiful 
and changing, that there is hardly a 
limit to what may be done in the au¬ 
tumn garden with Michaelmas Daisies, 
while the delicately elegant branches 
of the varieties of A. cordifolius 
Photograph, Diana, and elegans remind 
one more of a cloud than a bunch of 
Daisies. Amongst the Himalayan 
species two stand out prominently, the 
one an early flowerer (A. diploste- ^ 

phioides) and the other late (A. Thom- 
soni). This latter is one of the most 
distinct, and, to me, most beautiful 
and useful of the Himalayan Asters in 
cultivation. It rarely exceeds a couple 
of feet in height, is of a neat compact 
habit, the large pale lilac flowers being 
produced in great abundance on strong 
plants. The stems are very leafy, the 
leaves broad and distinctly toothed, 
and of a pale green. It begins flowering 
early in August and continues until 
October. It is one of the few Asters 
that will not stand division. The best L___ 
way to increase it is from seeds or 


Two Sandworts of great beauty are 
Arenaria montana and A. balearica. The former 
makes a dense, spreading growth, studded with 
large pure-white flowers. A mass of it falling 
over a ledge or face of a rock is delightful. It is 
vigorous in growth, and very different from the 
pretty little creeping A. balearica, that hides 
the facings of rocks with its minute mossy 
growth, starred over from spring and through¬ 
out the season with small white flowers. Dur¬ 
ing the winter it is a mantle of deep green, as 


rav.- ' ;s.k'Uy 


cuttings of the young shoots in spring. 


A. diplostephioides is a giant amongst Ota Rsadbrs Illubirations : Aster (Michaelmas Daisy) William Bowman. From n photograph sent by 

Asters. The flowers are solitary on Mr. McWalteri, Armagh, Ireland. 


long straggling stems, 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter, rich bright lilac-purple, with a 
golden disc. A. Stracheyi is a dwarf trailing 
species more suitable for the rockery, ana 
readily increased by stolons. 

Of the European species, the dwarf Amellus 
and acris are by far the moat useful in the | 
garden. This latter species is a most variable 
Aster. A. Amellus is also variable, the varie¬ 
ties in the garden being called major, bessara- 
bicus, and amelloides ; but I confess to seeing 
little more varietal difference than might be 
readily got from a packet of seed. Be this as 
it may, Amellus is a fine Aster, and so bright 
and neat that we can hardly have too much 
of it. 

The great centre of the Michaelmas Daisies 
is North America, and to this group belong 
most of those grown in the garden. Perhaps no 
less than two-thirds of our cultivated Asters 
may be traced to Novi-Belgi pure and simple, 
or to hybrids between that species and A. laevis, 
another remarkably beautiful and extremely 
raceful species, of which there are two or three 
istinct varieties. To Novi-Belgi belong the 
named varieties known as Robert Parker, 
Andromeda, Harpur-Crewe, Calliope, densus, 
Flora, &c. ; indeed there are no less than 
between forty and fifty distinct garden varie¬ 
ties, among which are some of our lovliest 
flowers. A. Novae-Angliai, with its robust habit 
and large rose and purple flowers, stands head 
and shoulders above all the other species, a 
grand border plant And a free bloomer. A. 
patens, patulus ; polybhyllus,y ardf|l us>turbi- 


attractive in its way as when in full bloom. It 
should be planted near stones, and is of quick 
growth, but does not like cold soils. Moisture, 

F artial shade, and warmth are what it enjoys. 

t may be established on walls, and is a charm¬ 
ing contrast to Aubrietiaa, White Candytuft, 
and similar things. 

Ficaria grandiflora —This is a showy 
and desirable plant for spring flowering, though 
by no means so frequently seen as its merits 
deserve. The flowers are rich golden, 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, and when growing freely it 
will attain to 2 feet high. The plant is by no 
means exacting in its requirements. 'The 
greatest essential to its well-being is moisture. 
Itegarded as a sub-aquatic and treated accord¬ 
ingly, it makes an excellent plant for groups or 
even naturalising in moist, boggy spots. Where 
there are no naturally boggy spots in gardens 
and no artificial bog exists, the plant may be 
fairly well grown with the pot in a pan of water, 
or even on a very moist, shady border.—E. 

Rubus spectabilis and R. nutkanus. 

—Both these are quite happy among the 
natural vegetation of some steep and stony 
bank. Those who wish to create pretty effects 
should make a note of them for planting in 
rough places, especially by woodland walks or 
in corners more or less shaded by large trees. 
R. spectabilis has flowers produced singly, largo, 
and of a purple-red colour. Ii grows vigorously, 
and has stout thorny shoots and large leaves, 


water. Having planted the crowns, if growing, 
it seems a pity to lift them again. Why not 
feed vour bed from the surface, as much depends 
whether your soil is heavy or light ? You ao not 
say. If heavy, mulch the surface with well- 
decayed leaf-mould, and water with liquid - 
manure during growth. If light, mulch later 
on with horse-manure, and water freely in dry 
weather. The plants well repay good culture, 
and in planting make firm each root. Plant in 
lines 13 inches apart, with half the distance in 
the row, and well manure the soil, digging it 
deeply. 

Seedling Forget-me-not. — Enclosed 
you will find a curious form of Forget-me-not. 
All the flowers appear to have a double row of 
petals. It flowered last year among a batch of 
seedlings, and seeing it was quite distinct from 
any of the others, I took particular care of it, 
and it is now a mass of bloom similar to sprays 
sent. We have a very good strain of Forget- 
me-nots here. Is it a novelty, and would the 
plant be of any value to trade growers?—A 
Subscriber. 

*** A very fine Forget-me-not, similar to 6r.e 
we lately saw in great beauty and profusion in 
a charming Sussex garden. It is too near this 
kind to be of much value now ; but there is no 
harm in sending a plant or bunch of blooms to 
j one of the Royal Horticultural Society's rneot- 
! ings. The next one will be held on June 11th, 
1 as the great Temple show intervener. 
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GARDEN PINKS. 

Soon the Pinks will be in blossom, and those 
fortunate to have an edging of the fragrant 
flower will rejoice that its season of blossoming 
has once again come round. 

Pinks are easily grown, hardy, and beautiful. 
To get rich, well-defined lacing in what are 
termed the florists’ varieties, as distinct from the 
border kinds, the plants must be in thoroughly 
good soil and well attended to. Often one sees 
on old specimens flowers that fail to show 
characteristic lacing, and to bring out this 
charming trait in its fulness, a fresh stock should 
be always on hand. 

White Pinks. —A great fault with these is 
split flowers, more so in this respect than in the 
worst of Carnations. Some kinds are great 
offenders, and in Her Majesty, a fine, bold, 
white flowered variety, the calyx is often so 
burst, that if the weather is very wet the effect 
of the plant is entirely destroyed. It is evi¬ 
dent that insufficient attention has been paid, 
in the raising of seedlings, towards getting 
varieties that bear flowers quite intact, not 
with the petals tumbling about as if they 
had been split open with a knife. The 
laced varieties, on the other hand, are not 
suoh offenders. The white Mrs. Sinkins 
is too well known to need description, 
and we shall not condemn the variety Her 
Majesty, the flowers of which 
are of a good white, large, 
full, sweetly scented and pro¬ 
duced with great freedom, but 
the unfortunate “splitting” 
mars their usefulness for cut¬ 
ting. Raisers of Pinks should 
certainly turn their attention 
to getting varieties that will 
not burst their calyces. In 
very wet weather one can in 
some measure put up with it, 
but not in a dry and sunny 
season. A very fine white 
Pink is Mrs. Lakin. The 
flowers are flatter and 
smoother than those of Her 
Majesty, the petals broad, 
and it is not a “ pod-burster ” 

—at least, not in such a pro¬ 
nounced degree as other 
kinds. Mrs. Welsh bears 
handsome flowers that split 
very little and the petals are 
smooth, whilst the growth is 
vigorous and remarkably free. 

Stanley is also a good white, 
but splits. A very charming 
white seedling Pink is that 
shown in the illustration and 
named Purity. The plant is 
strong and dense in growth, 
bearing a profusion of remark¬ 
ably well-shaped flowers, pure 
white and very robust, with 
broad petals which do not 
split, as our illustration shows. Passing on to 
the coloured varieties, one of the more im¬ 
portant is Souvenir de Sale, the flowers large, 
split considerably, however, fringed and of a 
very tender rosy colour, shading to white at the 
base of the petals. It is distinct and pleasing 
for its charming shade of colour. A variety 
called Fascination is a good garden Pink ; the 
flowers split considerably, but they are pure 
white, fringed, and the base of the petals orim- 
son. The old white is, of course, included in a 
list of border Pinks, and besides those white- 
flowered kinds we should add also in a small 
collection 6ouvenir de 8ale. 

Laced Pinks.— These are quaint and charm¬ 
ing flowers, and we hope that they will be more 
seen in gardens than is at present the case. The 
flowers are, as a rule, very sweetly-scented, 
neat, and the calyx slender and perfectly intaot. 
A few of the more striking kinds are the 
following, all having well-laced flowers. Beauty 
of Bath is a charming kind, the petals laced 
with a rose colour, and not split. Beauty is well 
named. The flower does not split at all, the 
calyx large, slender, and the petals very purs 
white with a bold crimson-like lacing and an 
intense blotch of the same at the base. When 
in perfection, Esmeralda is a good kind, the 
flowers reddish in colour, and keeping their 
character well. A note maj also be made of 
George White, the re 

Digitized by 


being decided in colour. Empress of India 
represents a good type ; the flowers do not split, 
although of fair size, and the crimson lacing is 
laid on a very pure ground. Eurydioe is a 
finely-laced Pink, the colour rose-red, but more 
of a lake shade. It is not easy to exactly define 
the colours of the lacing in many varieties. If 
the flowers of Rosy Morn were not given so 
much to splitting, it would be one of the most 
pleasing of this type. They are full, large, with 
a rose-purple lacing. A bright and beautiful 
variety, very free, is Minerva, the lacing bold 
and distinct. Bodiel is very chaste, the deep 
lake lacing in fine contrast. Modesty has a 
large flower, the lacisg rose coloured, and it is 
a pleasing kind. Henry Hooper, rose-purple ; 
Mrs. Dark, intense maroon ; Masterpiece, deep 
maroon ; and Mrs. T. McCrorie, rose-purple, 
may also be mentioned. Visitors to exhibitions 
must not judge the laced Pinks by their aspect 
when shown in a formal and horribly inartistio 
way. They arc very good garden flowers, 
bright, free, and of quaint character, interesting 
for the beautiful lacing of colour laid upon a 
pure white ground. 

Culture of Pinks.— Pinks are easily grown. 
We can get newly-struck pipings in August and 
September—the best months to plant. Place 
them at once in a sunny situation. In a smoky 
town a cold frame will be needed ; but if the air 
be clear an open bed will do. W T hen the pipings 



Our Rradkrs’ Illuhtrations : White Seedling Pink Purily. Engraved for Gardknino 
Illustrated. from a photograph sent by Mrs. A . E. Blake, Bedford, 


are once planted in the open garden they require 
little care till they begin to push up their flower- 
stems. Spring planting should be commenced 
as early as the weather permits, and as soon as 
the plants begin to grow the bed should be 
mulched about 1 inch deep with equal quantities 
of well-rotted horse-manure and leaf-mould. 
The plants will then fast push on their new 
growth. 

If the plants have made good growth in July 
cut the strongest shoots with a sharp knife, cat 
off the ends of the “grass,” and cut the shoot 
two or three joints below the grass or leaves. 
Prepare a bit of ground as follows : Scatter a 
little salt on the surface, then riddle on 2 inches 
deep of fresh soil, prick in the pipings, and put 
a light or hand-glass over them, and tbey will be 
rooted in a few weeks. Where seed is wanted, 
protect the flowers from wet, and as they decay 
remove the withered petals, which encourage 
damp and form a harbour for insects. Seed 
should be saved only from the finest flowers. 


note may also l>e made or 
ros^pw^l^lace^J^^ra 


To prevent birds and mice from 
destroying Peas —A few hints which 
have proved successful with me will, I think, be 
When of use to readers of Gardening. To prevent 
birds destroying Peas, Ac., fix two lines of black 
thread 1 inch above the row from end to end ; 
when the Peas are well through the soil raise 
the thread another inch. I have always found 


this prevent birds playing pranks. For mice I 
have found nothing equal to phosphorus paste, 
spread on thin slices of bread and batter, placed 
under a flower-pot at each end of the row and 
tilted a little. If there he fear of animals reach¬ 
ing it, use bricks instead of flower pots. Soak¬ 
ing Peas in red lead is a good plan, but not 
always reliable ; paraffin is best left alone.— 
A. B. _ 

PERNS. 

391.— Greenhouse Perns. — You are 
attempting too much in your greenhouse. At 
the same time, if you would be satisfied with an 
ordinary amount of success yoa ought to be able 
to grow such Ferns as Maiden-hairs and Daval- 
liaa. Cannot you devote one corner of the house 
to Ferns, and let the pots stand on a bed of coal- 
ashes, and shade them by tacking a thick piece 
of netting on to the rafters inside, or else paint 
the glass inside with Summer Cloud ? You will 
never have good Ferns if they are exposed to the 
summer sun.—J. C. C. 

393. — Drying Pern fronds. — Fern 
fronds can be dried by a very simple process. 
When I began collecting Ferns more tl^an thirty 
years ago, I only used ordinary blotting-paper, 
and I found it answer admirably. With a stock 
of paper and two pieces of plain hoard about 
18 inches loDg and one foot 
wide one can make a start. 
To make sure that the fronds 
will keep their colour when 
dried they must be fully de¬ 
veloped, and where there are 
fertile and unfertile fronds on 
the same plant, one of each 
should he taken. Spread out 
four sheets of blotting-paper 
first, and on thia place a 
single frond, if it is a large 
one, or two or three in the 
case of small ones. When 
this is done place two sheets 
of paper on the top, then 
another frond, and another 
layer of paper. Continue this 
process until all the fronds are 
used up. Place the package 
on a perfectly level place, 
such as a floor or table, and 
then weigh it down evenly 
with hooks or something 
equally as heavy, the object 
being to press out the mois¬ 
ture, and at the same time to 
make the specimen perfectly 
flat. At the end of the second 
day the paper must be 
changed and dry paper sub¬ 
stituted. Continue this pro¬ 
cess until the fronds are qnite 
dry. In the case of large 
fronds it is surprising how 
much moisture is pressed out 
of them, especially during the first two or three 
times of changing the paper. Every second day 
is not too often to change the paper for the first 
ten days in the case of large specimens ; after 
that once in four or five days will do. When 
dry, the fronds are easily mounted on cardboard 
or cartridge-paper. Brush over the back of the 
frond with eurn, and then press it lightly on 
the paper. Two or three neat and narrow strips 
of paper, with a little gum on each, and placed 
over the leaf-stalk, will fix it securely in posi¬ 
tion.—J. C. C. 


381.— Primula Japonica —The seed of 
this Primula is best sown as soon as it is ripe, as 
it then germinates much quicker than when it 
is kept any length of time. If von have to 

S urch&ae seed, get it at once, ana sow it in a 
eep pan of sandy soil ; then place a square of 
glass on the top of the pan, and put it in a shady 

f dace. A cold pit or frame is the beat place for 
t; if not, the coolest and most shady part of 
the greenhouse will do. Do not disturb the 
young seedlings until they have formed the 
second pair of leaves, as their roots are very 
delicate at first.—J. C. C. 

The large flowered Pheasant's eye Nar¬ 
cissus tK. poetirui grandiflorur) is a bold, striking 
flower. Clump* of it were In bloom recently *t Tottenham. 
The flowers are much larger than those of the type, the 
segments wider, and not coarse. Too often an increase in 
»he size of a flower means coarseness. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD LATE-KEEPING GRAPES. 

The only way to keep up a supply of Grapes is 
to grow sorts that keep well in houses exclu¬ 
sively devoted to them when they are ripe. For 
general purposes the Black Hamburgh is still 
our best Grape ; but, unfortunately, its best 
season is over before Christmas, although good 
examples of it are frequently preserved even 
later than that. That is only so, however, 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
and as we have not all got Grape rooms, it 
follows that a Grape that, with careful ventila¬ 
tion and a dry atmosphere, will keep on the 
Vine is what the majority of cultivators require. 
For this purpose (of keeping) high temperatures 
are not required ; only a little warmth in the 
pipes is needed—just enough to make the 
atmosphere light and buoyant. I have tried 
most of the kinds of Grapes 
worth growing, and have 
proved over and over again 
that the following may be 
relied on to keep well until 
the end of February or 
early in March (provided 
they were well-ripened in 
autumn) even without a 
Grape room by simply cut¬ 
ting the bunches and shoots 
entire, and putting the ends 
in bottles of water about 
the middle of January. 

When the sap in the Vines 
begins to move cut the 
Grapes, and if a darkened 
chamber for storing is not 
available, try the next best 
remedy, and resort to arti¬ 
ficial shading. If I had 
only room for one sort of 
late Grape, I should un¬ 
hesitatingly select Lady 
Downes Seedling (here 
figured) as the best keeper 
in the black section. It is a 
fine-looking Grape, Bweet, 
crisp and juicy, even after 
many other sorts are 
shrivelled. It is one of the 
best sorts for bearing on 
the spur system that we 
have, and scarcely ever fails 
to produce plenty of fruit. 

It requires careful thinning, 
as it produces a quantity 
of small imperfectly set 
berries, and all late-keeping 
Grapes require more severe 
thinning than early or mid- 
season ones. Black Ali¬ 
cante is also a handsome 
Grape, producing finely- 
shouldered bunches, and, 
like the preceding, seldom 
fails to oolour as black as 
Sloes. The berries are 
longer than those of Lady 
Downes, and for a Christ¬ 
mas Grape it has few 
equals ; but my experience 
is that it will not keep 
fresh for so long as Lady 
Downo’s. Gros Col man 1ms 
of late years become a very popularG rape. I( is 
remarkable for size of berry, forming a truly 
magnificent bunch, but its flavour is only second- 
rate. It is a strong grower, and produces its 
finest bunches on the young wood. Therefore the 
long-rod system suits it the best. There is one 
peculiarity about it—vis., its foliage is liable to 
curl up at the odges, as if scalded, and in houses 
where it is growing Bide by side with other 
kinds it is one of the first to suffer from sudden 
changes of temperature. A little air left on 
continually night and day is the beat way of 
avoiding scalding. This Grape requires sevore 
thinning ; even if bunches look like skeletons 
when first thinned, they become solid before 
the berries get fully ripe. Mrs. Pinoe’s Black 
Muscat is a late Grape that will keep for a long 
time, and it is one of the best flavoured. Its 
usual failing is not colouring well, but when not 
overcropped it generally finishes off noble 
bunches of Grapes, ^^iain de CaUbre is a 

whit b^^t!.l a f 50 > : w 1 * iD 


the season. It is round-berried, and remains 
plump and fresh-looking until spring, when its 
noble appearance makes it a valuable companion 
to Lady Downe’s. It is a strong grower, aud pro¬ 
duces very fine bunches. Although not of first- 
class flavour, it is one of the best of the white 
(irapes in its season. There are several other 
kinds that keep well, but which are not in such 
high favour as formerly. For instance, West 
St. Peter's is a beautiful Grape that always 
colours well, and succeeds with only a moderate 
amount of heat, but it has been superseded by 
large-berried sorts. Size of bunch and berry has 
overcome the equally or more important question 
of flavour. There is, moreover, black Barba- 
rossa (Gros Guillaume), which produces very 
large bunohes, that keep well for a long time. 
Thu variety does better on the long-rod system 
than on spurs. The bunches on young wood 
usually weigh several pounds each, and form 
striking objects on the dessert table at a period 


when fresh home grown fruit is at its lowest 
ebb. 

The above is a selection that may be relied 
on to yield Grapes in good, plump condition 
until early-forced Strawberries are procurable ; 
and when special means of preserving them are 
taken they may be kept in really fine condition 
until May, and even June, thereby doing away 
with the necessity for early forcing. These late 
kinds are made a speciality of in many market 
fruit growing establishments, and also in most 
large private gardens ; but in gardens of limited 
extent Grapes are over just at the time when 
they are most needed. T. P. 


370.— Walnut trees cracked. —tirow¬ 
ing here are two fine Walnut-trees, the trunks 
of which are about 6 feet in circumference. 
They were both badly cracked all down the 
trunks. The sap flowed freely from both trees 
when the frost ceased. I think that as the trees 
were growing almost until the severe frost set 


Ranch of the best late Crape—Lady Powne’s Seedlin?. 


in that the sap was still in circulation, and on 
that account Lne frost did the damage in the 
same way as it does to pipes filled with water. 
The cracks are now healed and scarcely visible. 
—Fa i lander. 

385.— Unfruitful Apricot tree —From 
your description of the condition of the tree, I 
should say it is making too much growth. To 
check this excess of vigour, lift all the roots 
and replant again. This had better be done about 
the end of next October, and if you can well spare 
two or three barrow loads of good loamy soil to 
put round the roots, it will help to establish the 
tree again quickly. If after you have lifted the 
roots you find there is no difference in the be¬ 
haviour of the tree, it will be quite safe to 
conclude that the weather in some way injures 
theblo8eom. It might be frost or high winds. 
One of my trees, which is growing on an ex¬ 
posed wall, had every blossom destroyed by a 
gale of wind this year. When the bloom is not 
protected, frost sometimes destroys it. To 
prevent it doing so, two or three thicknesses of 
fish net placed over the tree are generally sutli- 
oient to save the blossoms.—J. C. C. 

Apples for dry soil.—I shall be much 
obliged if any reader of Gardening Illustrated 
can advise aa to best Apples to plant on dry 
•oil. There is about three feet good soil ; the 
subsoil is chalk. My Apples have been planted 
five or six years. None look really healthy, 
several having died, and the rest are more or lei-s 
cankered. The trunks have been limed once or 
twice a year, the foliage well syringed with soft- 
soap, or with Little’s Anti-pest, the ground kept 
clean and in good heart. This year they look 
worse than ever, anti I am in despair. Several 
Fears have failed in the same way. The sorts 
planted are : Blenheim Orange, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil, Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and 
French Crab. The Plums are looking well; but 
theGreen Gagesdo not bear much at present. Can 
Plums be safely moved after four years ?— L. D. 

* # * The Apples you name are the best varieties, 
and it is not so much in variety you fail as want 
of food at the roots, also moisture if the soil is 
poor and dry. Ribston Pippin often fails, and 
Blenheim does not hear freely in a young state. 
Try some of the Codlins, such as the Old Kes¬ 
wick and Lord Groavenor, as these rarely fail, and 
for dessert King of Pippins will thrive where 
others fail. You say the ground has been kept 
clean and in good heart, but mere digging is not 
sufficient. Mulch with 6 inches to 9 inches 
of good manure now and again in the winter, 
so that the nutritious part can be washed down 
to the roots. Plums can be moved in autnmn 
safely after four years, and probably removed 
will cause them to fruit more freely. Should 
you fear collapse, cut a trench now round the 
trees at a distance of 2 feet to 3 feet from stem, 
cutting the large roots. Fill in again, and by 
October the cut roots will have made new fibrous 
growth. It is too late now to do the work, but 
at a safe distance from the tree there is nodanger. 


Freesiaa unsatisfactory.— I shall be 

f lad if you can explain the failure of my 
'reesias this winter. They were treated as 
usual, but hardly one of them came to any good. 
On turning them out of the pots, in which they 
have been for five months, I find the bulbs 
apparently healthy, and not rotten, as would 
have been expected. I send two for your 
inspection.— Radclyffe Walters. 

*** The Freesia bulbs enclosed were perfectly 
sound and healthy so far as one can judge from 
their appearance. We have had a Bomewhat 
similar experience this season. We divided our 
Kreesias into two parcels ; one was potted in 
August, and the others rather more than two 
months later, for late flowering. The batch 
were very good, grew well, and the flowers 
were fine. The late-potted lot, though taken 
from the same stock, have not done so well, and 
some of the bulbs did not start at all. The only 
conclusion we have come to is: pot all the bulbs 
early, and keep a part cool for a long time if & 
succession is required. —H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CUTTING DOWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The system of cutting the plants down in the 
month of June to make them more dwarf than 
they otherwise would be was practised more 
extensively a few years back than it is now, and 
for this reason : Generally, the newer kinds 
have a dwarfer habit of growth than the leading 
varieties of former days. There is yet room to 
be even more strict in this matter, for there is 
nothing that tends to bring the Chrysanthemum 
into disrepute so much as does a tall, ungainly 
growth. For dwarfing, then, the plan has a 
great deal to recommend it, but those who prac¬ 
tise it do so at the expense of large blossoms. If 
fine, large, well-developed blooms be the 
ambition of the amateur, I say do not cut the 
plants. It is, I think, obvious that in cutting 
away large stems we lose time, apart from the 
somewhat lengthy period it takes to cause fresh 
stems to push out of the portion of the plant 
left. If that time were taken up in getting 
shoots for future bloom-development, it is easy 
to see that size of flowers is on the side of 
plants left to their natural habit. Good standard 
medium-sized specimens mav, however, be ob¬ 
tained, and certainly handsome plants with 
large deep-green foliage hanging luxuriantly 
down to the pot, varying in height from ‘2 feet 
to 5 feet. Such plants are well suited to small 
greenhouses, and make pretty groups formed 
like a bank in the conservatory, where the tallest 
are hidden, and the shortest are brought closely 
under the eye. 

For cutting down we strike the plants at the 
same time as for other ways, and grow on with 
one stem in the usual way practised for the 
growth of huge blooms. These plants may 
aow, or rather before the time arrives for 
cutting back, be making other stems from a 
natural break caused by the formation of pre¬ 
mature flower-beds, and be from 12 inches to 
30 inches high. This early striking may be 
thought unnecessary ; but the fact is, the 
stronger the plants are when cut down the better 
will be the subsequent results. 

A good general time for this work are the two 
first weeks of June for late districts, and a week 
or so later in very early localitiee. At these 
periods the plants will, of course, be in the open 
air, established in pots not smaller than 5-inch. 
With a sharp knife then cut each plant down to 
within 6 inches to 9 inches of the base, the 
dwarfer sorts being out the closest because the 
joints are shorter, and from 0 inches of growth 
we get enough new shoots for future work. 
After being cut back the plants should be 
returned to frames, or at least be placed some¬ 
where where they may be oovered with glass 
in case of continued wet weather. There are no 
calls upon the roots for a time, as they remain 
almost stationary until new shoots are ready to 
take up moisture. Water at the roots therefore 
is not needed; indeed, an excessive supply 
easily kills them at such periods. This is the 
reason rain should be kept from the plants. 
Just moisten the remaining leaves and stems 
each day by sprinkling, and in a couple of weeks 
new shoots should form ; then the plants may 
again be stood in the open quarters, when 
water at the roots will be required. 

From three to half-a-dozen shoots may be left 
on each plant. Specimens with the latter 
number are exceedingly pretty and effective 
when well grown, and witn one bloom on each 
stem. It is well to have not loss than three, 
and in all cases one bloom to a shoot. These 
new growths should be securely tied before 
they become very long. The shoots of 
•* stopped ” plants readily snap from the parent 
plant. Stand them well apart—about 18 inches 
each way is not too much spaoe. By allowing 
plenty of room, we obtain a nrm, healthy growth 
as opposed to that of a soft, long-jointed nature, 
which is unsatisfactory, but certain, when 
crowding takes place. 

The plants may be finally potted when the 
side shoots are about 4 inches long. Soils have 
been dealt with lately in Gardemno. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to repeat what was 
then written. The size of the pots should not be 
larger than those of 9-inoh diameter, and the 
weaker growers may be grown in one size less. 
Crock the pots carefully—that is, put a good- 
sized piece of broken pot or oyster-shell over the 
hole, and place finer pie^eslaround it, wlithjust 
Digitizes by V^jOOQIC 



enough smaller bits to cover them also. Then pot 
firmly by ramming the compost in with a blunt, 
wedge shaped stick. Before shifting the plants 
there is one important rule to observe—namely, 
thoroughly water them. Not only will the roots 
then part readily from the sides of the old pots, 
thereby reducing injury to a minimum, but the 
roots will be in a condition to ramble among the 
new earth without having to water the latter for 
a few days. Sprinkle the leaves twice a day, and 
when the growths show by new leaves that the 
roots are establishing themselves in the fresh 
soil water may be poured into the pots, and the 
supplies attended to daily, if needed. 

Unless flower-buds appear at the tips of the 
■hoots before the end of July it is best to depend 
upon the earliest-formed ones in the case of cut- 
down plants. A few may exhibit themselves as 


An example of grouping plants in a corridor. 


early as the period named, and i> such instances 
it is not wise to retain them. Buds set so early 
mostly result in large, but in formed, badly- 
coloured specimens. At the proper time I hope 
to note a few matters in regard to bud-selection ; 
It is, therefore, not necessary to enlarge upon 
that point now. H. Shoesmith. 


Cottage Pink Chrysanthemum.— Of 

all the hardy Chrysanthemums I think this is 
one of the best. I first admired it when staying 
near Hastings last autumn. It is evidently a 
reat favourite in those parts, els in many gar- 
ens there are large bushes of it. Although it 
is a very old variety, and seldom seen in cata¬ 
logues, there should be no trouble in getting a 
few plants. The flowers are reflexed, as it were, 
and so throw off heavy rains, which other and 


larger blooms retain and then get spoilt. This 
is a good time of the year to plant them out, if 
they are well watered through the summer 
months. If only this variety was better known, 
being so hardy and pretty, I feel sure it would 
become a great favourite. In addition to its 
charms in the garden, it is very useful for 
cutting, especially as flowers are then getting 
scarce.—F._ 

GROUPING PLANTS. 
Whatever may be said in favour of groups of 
Chrysanthemums alone, my experience is that a 
far more pleasing effect can be produced by 
using other light and free-growing plants with 
them. During the last five years I have had to 
rovide material for threegroups for the cloisters 
ere during the autumn months. This causes a 
considerable amount 
of forethought in the 
provision of suitable 
plants, seeing these 
cloisters are 90 feet 
long, by from 15 feet 
to 18 feet high. At 
the extreme ends are 
placed a pair of tall 
Palms. Under these 
arc arranged a few 
Chrysanthemums of 
decided colours with 
an edging of small 
Ferns. 

On the side opposite 
to the groups are ar¬ 
ranged Palms, Arau¬ 
caria cxcelsa. Arum 
Lilies, Ac. The groups 
as shown in the en¬ 
graving consisted of 
the following plants : 
The centre group was 
arranged in a half¬ 
circle, consisting prin¬ 
cipally of Chrysan¬ 
themums, tall-gro wing 
kinds from 8 feet to 
10 feet high being 
used at the back. 
Plants grown in all 
forms and heights are 
used, from those of 
the above height down 
to those S inches high. 
These small plants are 
useful for the front 
row. The same may 
be said as to size of 
blooms, from the big 
Mme. C. Audiguier to 
the small and useful 
ompons and single 
inds. The whole 
group is arranged as 
lightly as possible, 
using only a few 
colours at one time, 
finishing off the front 
row with low Chrys¬ 
anthemums and small 
plants of Oak-leaved 
Pelargoniums in 4£-in. 
pots. At the front I 
use very small plants 
of hardy growing 
Ferns, so that no pots 
can be seen and the 
whole looks pleasing. 
One of the groups was 
composed of tall Chrysanthemums at the back, 
with Grevilloa robusta, white and yellow Mar¬ 
guerites, Salvia splendens and 8. Pitcheri, with 
a fringe of Buch plants as fine-foliaged Begonias, 
scented-leaved “Geraniums,” and Ferns. 

The chief group in the engraving consisted 
of Chrysanthemums at the back, Grevilleas, 
Salvia splendens and 8. Betheli, yellow and 
red Celosia pyramidalis, with Chrysanthemums 
of the summer-blooming type struck late for 
the purpose, and Oak-leaved Pelargoniums with 
Ferns, Sc., as an edging. I always endeavour 
to place several plants of anyone colour together, 
as by so doing the effect is far more striking. 
These groups are arranged as lightly as possible, 
keeping every pot out of sight, as nothing 
mars the effect more than seeing a row of pots 
and a stiff upright - 1 )* “ °* ten Been in 
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Chrysanthemum exhibitions. In arrangements 
of moat kinds it is very necessary not to use a 
large number of colours together, or the effect 
will be weakened, more especially at a distance. 
I find the single Chrysanthemum Mary Ander¬ 
son most useful in these arrangements “ 
November. 


C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS. 
Where a quantity of brightly-coloured flowers 
are required during the winter months, no plant 
is better for supplying this want than a choice 
selection of winter-flowering Pelargoniums. 
Now is a good time to push on the plants rooted 
from cuttings inserted in February and March. 
A robust, well-ripened growth is the main thing 
needed. From May onwards, no place is better 
than a cold frame with the lights drawn off in 
all suitable weather. Here the growth will be 
short-jointed. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the strongest plants. When 
the soil is full of roots, supplies of clear liquid- 
manure given every alternate watering will be 
an advantage to tne plants later on when the 
flower-trusseB are pushing up. I need hardly 
say that old flower-buds that form during the 
summer and early autumn should be promptly 
removed so as to throw all the energy into the 
growth of the plants only. When the cool 
nights toward the end of September arrive, the 

S lants should be removed to a light, airy green- 
ouse, and be placed as near to the glass as 
possible. During October and following months a 
temperature not less than 55 degs. must be 
afforded ; if an additional 5 degs. can be given, 
so. much the better. Houses fitted with one 
2-inch iron hot-water pipe close under the 
rafters are much the best for winter-flowering 
“Geraniums.” The plants do not suffer from 
condensation of moisture from the glass above. 
It is useless to cultivate certain varieties that 
are amongst the beat of summer-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums, as they are utterly useless for a winter 
display. The following list I know to be good ; 
it embraces the best of the recently-introduced 
varieties, some of which are a decided im¬ 
provement upon some older kinds: 0. W. 
Holmes, of the deepest orange-salmon colour, 
having extra large flowers; this is a decided 
acquisition. Olivia (this, too, belongs to the 
salmon-coloured type), individual blossoms befog 
extra large, and so is the truss. A. F. Wooten, 
clear salmon, with a distinct white eye; the 
overlapping petals give it a luxuriant appear¬ 
ance. Duke of York, reddish-magenta, deeper 
in the upper petals; this might easily be 
classed as the finest winter-flowering variety 
in existence. Sherlock Holmes is a clear 
rosy-magenta, which deepens towards the 
centre, extra large trusses and flowers. 
Pink Domino has rich pink, broad, circular 
flowers in bold trusses, and a dwarf bushy 
habit. John Ruskin, soft orange-red flowers, 
of great substance, a sturdy habit. Mrs. Owen 
Thomas, rich scarlet-tinted crimson, very dis¬ 
tinct ; large white eye, fine overlapping petals, 
and splendid habit. Rev. Bar tram belongs to 
the scarlet-flowered section ; the blossoms are 
particularly leathery in appearance. W. P. 
Wright: Although scarlet-flowered varieties are 
numerous this contains points that cannot fail 
to place it in the front rank; its dwarf, 
spreading habit, as well as the brilliancy of 
colour, cannot fail to find admirers. Maud of 
Wales, pink, shaded with purple ; the individual 
flowers are of perfect form. Albion is a decided 
improvement upon Swanley Single White; this 
latter has been regarded for some time as the 
best white-flowered “ Geranium ” in existence. 
Cfcjione is a mottled-salmon of the richest shae'e, 
and with bold trusses. Mme. Jules Chretien, clear 
rosy-scarlet, with just a tinge of magenta, the 
eye distinctly white. Lady Brooke, clear 
white, delicate pink mark in the centre ■ a 
striking variety F. V. Raspail Improved: 
This semi-double bright scarlet is one of the 
most free-flowering “Geraniums” in existence. 

S. P. 

383.— Gladiolus The Bride.— Of course, 
yon may pot this Gladiolus now; but you are quite 
six months too late. My bulbs that were brought 


on in a warm greenhouse are just goins 
flower, and those brou^hF on fo a 
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will flower in June. However, you must 
do something with your bulbs to keep them 
alive. You had better plant them at once in 
the open ground, and take them up again early 
in the autumn. After they have been out of 
the ground a month, put them into pots. October 
is a good time to' pot- the bulbs, as when kept 
from the frost they grow slowly all the winter. 
—J. C. C. 

USEFUL HEATHS. 
Hard-wooded Heaths as a class may beBaid to 
have almost dropped out of cultivation, owing in 
all probability to their slow rate of progress, 
but still some of the greenhouse kinds are grown 
in considerable numbers, and, indeed, they 
show signs of increased popularity. Two of 
the most popular—viz., Erica hyemalis and 
E. gracilis, are already over, but there are several 
extremely useful kinds still in bloom. Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton, by continually exhibiting such 
charming groups of various hard-wooded 
plants, have done a good deal towards keeping 
them from being forgotten altogether, as at one 
time appeared likely to be the case. Of Heaths 
now in bloom Erica Cavendishi at once arrests 
attention, by reason not only of its rich golden 
blossoms, but also by the deep solid tone of its 
ample foliage. The fine flowering examples of 
this that one meets with in comparatively small 
pote are really triumphs of cultural skill. Erica 
ventricosa in its different forms are all pretty 
little bushy plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches 
in diameter, and in this state it is extremely 
useful for many purposes. At one time this- 
Heath Was a good deal grown for exhibition, 
but I think these neat little plants are, when in 
a flourishing condition, still more pleasing. For 
lite spring and early summer a desirable Heath 
is Erica Spenceriana, which forms a freely 
branched, somewhat upright-habited plant, 
clothed with ample bright green foliage. The 
flowers, which are borne in a rather short sturdy 
spike, are each about an inch long, deep pink in 
colour at the base of the tube, but becoming 
paler towards the mouth of the flower. The 
fact that its cultural requirements are not 
particularly exacting is a great point in its 
favour. The pure white blossoms of Erica 
candidissima are much appreciated by many, 
and a pretty flowering Heath it is. E. per- 
spicua nana, with its profusion of pinkish 
blossoms, is also very pretty, while a distinct 
Heath is Erica hybriaa, whose long erect shoots 
are closely packed with bright red tubular- 
shaped flowers, each a little more than an inch 
long. Erica colorans, whose white blossoms 
tinged with red are very distinot in shape, lasts 
a long time in bloom, and is especially valuable 
in this respect. Somewhat in the way of the 
popular E. hyemalis is E. Sindryana, but the 
blossoms are shorter, and also a good deal later 
in expanding than those of the better-known 
kind. T. 

387.— Stephanotis seed. —The Stephano- 
tis does not often seed, and the pod will not 
seriously injure your plant. I should certainly 
allow it to remain, and if you can get perfect 
seeds you may raise plants. If you secure any 
seeds I advise you to keep them over until next 
spring before you sow them, and then sow 
singly in small pots, using a mixture of peat and 
sand. Plunge the pots to their rims in a good 
bottom-heat.—J. (J. C. 

Clematis indivisa lobata.—If I had 

only room enough for one greenhouse climber I 
should without any hesitation choose this 
Clematis. It has every good quality that a 
plant of this nature should possess. It is of 
free, but not coarse, growth, blooms with the 
greatest profusion, and just at a time of year 
when flowers are very weloome, and is but 
little troubled with the foes that annoy 
gardeners so much. Neither is it at all fastidi¬ 
ous with respect to soil, thriving in any good 
garden mould, but best, of course, in loam of 
good quality. It will not bear hard forcing, 
but delights through the winter in a tempera¬ 
ture of about 50 degs., with a rise of from five 
to ten degrees in early spring. The flowers are 
not large, but this is compensated for by the 
profusion in which they are produced. Grown 
in the temperature above mentioned, the pretty 
white star-like blooms expand early in Maroh, 
and a well-grown specimen will remain in 
beauty for some weeks. The individual blooms i 


are useful for bouquets and wreaths, and entire 
sprays have an excellent effect in floral decora¬ 
tions. I recently saw a good specimen of this 
Clematis, which covers the roof of a lean-to 
house about 40 feet long. There were hundreds 
of expanded blooms, which, hanging in graceful 
festoons, created a most pleasing effect. The 
comparatively small amount of foliage that this 
climber makes is an important point in its 
favour. The generality of roof climbers deprive 
the other inmates of the house of their due 
amount of light, but this can hardly be said of 
0. indivisa lobata.— Byfleet. 

Ventilating greenhouses.— Through 
want of a little thought, many amateur 
gardeners have repeatedly had to regret the 
necessity of using various insecticides and 
fumigating materials to rid their greenhouses of 
insect pests. Many pride themselves on erect¬ 
ing their own glass structures, but they fre¬ 
quently forget to make adequate provision for 
ventilation, and in some cases expect to obtain 
sufficient air bv opening the door where no top 
lights are made to open. Now that the days 
are becoming very warm, it is of the highest 
importance that a proper system of ventilation 
should be carried out. If side lights as well as 
top lights are not judiciously opened every day, 

S lant life must be in a very unsatisfactory con- 
ition, and will very soon become infested with 
green-fly, red-spider, and a host of other un¬ 
desirable occupants. The plants must not be 
allowed to become too dry, and in a house 
where Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, and 
kindred subjects are growing, the damping 
down of the pathway and staging contributes 
much to their well being.—D. B. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MEXICAN ORANGE (CHOISYA 
TERNATA). 

This is a lovely shrub for the back walls of any 
cold glass-honses that one may have unoccupied, 
for even in this comparatively favoured part of 
the kingdom the difficulty florists have at pre¬ 
sent is not so much in getting flowers as that of 
securing green foliage to go with them. In the 
subject under notice the foliage is of the darkest 

f reen and very ornamental. A few years back 
bought half-a-dozen small plants of this 
Choisya or Mexican Orange, and planted them 
on the back wall of a cold-house. During the 
late exceptional winter the frost was severe even 
in unhealed glass-houses, and our outdoor shrubs 
at present look as if they had been scalded. 
But the Choisya has flowered splendidly, and 
during the month of April we have cut a great 
quantity of fine large trusses of beautiful star- 
like, sweetly-scented flowers, that are really an 
exquisite substitute for Orange-blossom. I feel 
sure that many people who have cold houses 
that they want to stock, would do well to add 
this to their collection. It is a decided mistake 
to put such plants as this in the open air, for any 
plant that will not withstand the winter should 
have the protection of glass or be omitted 
altogether. We have only to look at the so- 
called hardy shrubs to see that they are any¬ 
thing but hardy, and it is to be hoped that the 
experience dearly bought of late will have the 
effect of fixing a line between hardy and half- 
hardy plants and shrubs. J. G., Gosport. 


Mespilus grandifiora. — A handsome 
tree allied to ana flowering with the Hawthorns 
at the present time is the above. It is good 
enough for isolating on the lawn in plaoes of 
large extent, and when allowed ample room it 
throws its branches out widely, and makes a 
fine spreading tree. Its flowers are about the 
size of a shilling, and they come in clusters of 
three, but open one at a time in succession. A 
tree of such high merit and distinct beauty 
ought not to be neglected. It is sometimes 
called Mespilus Smithi, whilst in other cata¬ 
logues it is classed under Crataegus. When out 
of flower it oannot be distinguished from a 
Hawthorn. 


Striped Pansies.— The striped varieties in the 
tufted class are very objectionable. We made note of 
several recently, and against the finer self-coloured kinds 
they were ineffective. The groundwork colour is spoiled 
by bars and blotches. 
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NOTES ON CELERY. 

Early Celery. —To get early Celery is not 
necessary in all gardens. By the term early I do 
not mean a few heads for exhibition, say in 
August, but a succession of good heads fib for 
table in September or later. To get very early 
heads many pot up the seedlings, but it is diffi¬ 
cult where quantity is desired, and good results 
may be secured by trausplanting into cold 
frames, providing there is a little bottom-heat 
to encourage root action. The sowing and pre¬ 
paration or the plants were referred to in earlier 
vegetable notes, and the plants should now be in 
nice condition for removal into the trenches. 
My system is to sow the earliest lob in boxes, 
and when large enough to prick out into 
movable frames on a slight hot-bed, as growth 
increases removing the sashes and exposing 
daily in suitable weather. Plants raised thus 
•with ample space are very different to the 
weakly drawn plants that have been grown in 
boxes. These latter, being thin, are affected by 
the first cold winds, and do not stand erect after 
planting, the largest leaves are bent down and 
scarcely ever rise again, so that the plants are 
much weakened at the start, and a hollow 
growth resalts. 

~ Preparation of trenches. —It is useless to 
go to a great amount of labour in preparing the 
trenches, as these need not be deep—indeed, in 
heavy soils the reverse—as the shallower the 
trench the better the result, as though abund¬ 
ance of moisture is essential, warmth is alto 
necessary; this is more readily secured by 
medium or shallow trenches, and there is far 
less danger of decay in wet seasons. The ground 
for this crop should have been prepared some 
time in advance of planting, as this allows the 
soil to become pulverised. Should the work now 
be in progress, it is wise not to give too much 
manure, as I find from close observation when a 
large body of rich manure is placed in the bottom 
of the trench, growth is nob so Bolid as when 
secured by using abundance of liquid-manure or 
fish-manure. Single trenches are by far the best 
for early Celery ; besides, there is little loss of 
■pace, as single rows may be planted 4 feet 
apart. By planting single rows there are better 
heads, and the earthing up is greatly 
facilitated; besides, the space between the 
rows may be planted with dwarf-growing 
crops, such as Lettuces, which do admirably 
in the loose, deeply-worked soil thrown out of 
the trenches. Spinach and Turnips also are 
suitable, as the crop is cleared before the 
ground is required. From 6 inches to 9 inches 
will be deep enough in good land, and the width 
of the trench should vary. If a double row is 
planted, 18 inches to 2 feet will be sufficient, 
whilst 12 inches to 15 inches will do for the 
single row. In digging out the soil it is well to 
save the surface soil for covering the manure in 
the trench. In placing the manure in the bottom 
of the trench much depends upon the state of 
the soil as to quantity. Cow-manure is an 
excellent manure in light gravelly soils, as it 
retains moisture, is cool in hot weather, and 
promotes a sturdy growth. In preparing the 
trench it is advisable to thoroughly fork up the 
bottom before placing in the manure. In plant¬ 
ing, care should be taken to remove all secondary 
growths at the base of the plant, to lift with a 
good ball of roots and soil, to plant with a 
trowel and to make firm after planting. 

Main-crop Celery sown a few weeks ago 
will now be through the soil, and as soon as the 
third leaf forms it should be pricked off into 
sheltered borders or cold frames. If the 
latter plan is adopted, means should be taken 
to secure a firm bottom, so that the plants 
will lift with a good balL For the late 

spring supply I find there is no better 
system than planting on a north border, having 
enriched the soil with manure or decayed 
leaves. Should there be any low structures that 
have housed plants for hardening off, these are 
the best for prioking off the main crop plants, as 
the shelter may be placed on a hard coal-ash 
bottom, with a layer of decayed manure and 
some rich surface soil for the roots. By using 
temporary structures the hardening off is much 
easier, and the plants do not draw so badly as in 
olose frames, and, being on a hard bottom, grow 
dwarfer and are reaatty lifted. Bolting of 
Digitized by *QIC 


Celery is to a large extent the result of crowding 
the plants in their early stages. The late-sown 
seedlings should get abundance of air, be thinned 
and transplanted as early as possible if at all 
thick in the seed-beds, and the trenches pre¬ 
pared at the earliest date. Plants sown thinly 
with the intention of planting direct out of the 
seed-bed should be thinned, the thinnings being 
prioked out in the open and well supplied with 
moisture. G. 

GOOD CUCUMBERS. 

At this season many turn their attention to the 
culture of Cucumbers, and it is surprising when 
once the details of stopping, feeding, and tem¬ 
perature have been mastered how readily the 
amateur can excel in frame or house oulture. 
In a note on good Cucumbers I do not intend to 
give a long list of names, but a few facts as to 
failures and the way to prevent them. If in 
any doubt what to grow seleot the one illus¬ 
trated (Rollisson’s Telegraph), which is the 
best Cucumber ever sent out. This variety is 
the forerunner of many of the newer kinds, and 
I have given most of them a trial, but so 



Cucumber Telegraph. 


far have found none to equal the one 
illustrated for either cropping or flavour. 
For cold frames in summer I place it in the front 
rank, and to prove I practise what I preach, at 
the present time I have some sixty plants in 
various stages of growth, and cut fruits from 
January to December. Many will say it does 
not seed freely. This is a gain to the majority 
of growers, as few require it for seed, so that 
the amateur can grow this variety with every 
confidence that with ample supplies of food and 
a free use of the knife there will be few seedy 
fruits, and few varieties bear such a large crop 
for so many months. I regret to say there are 
several so-called varieties of Telegraph, the great 
popularity of this variety having caused many 
to name inferior kinds as Telegraph, and these 
are grown in quantity, with the result the cul¬ 
tivator is dissatisfied with the variety, and 
inclined to think the praise bestowed upon it is 
overdone. 

No matter how good the variety, unless given 
good culture there are failures. I must Say 
amateurs are not liberal enough at times. There 
is too little heat and too many fruits at the 
start, this latter point causing many failures* 
The plants are allowed to mature so many fruits 


that they are soon crippled, being unable to 
bear the strain imposed upon them, so that 
my previous assertion that the knife must be 
used freely at the start is essential. Top¬ 
dressing is often another matter overlooked, as 
one must get a long succession of healthy leaves. 
The plants root so freely that the only way to 
get a good crop is to feed the surface roots. 
Growing largely, I top dress fortnightly with 
good loam, decayed manure, and bone-meal. 
The last-named is a grand fertiliser. Use also 
soot freely, as this gives freedom from the 
dreaded red-spider, and imparts a healthy green 
aspect to the foliage. A moist, close temperature 
with shade is much better than strong heat 
and large quantities of air. Large growers of 
these fruits rely upon warmth and shade, and 
rarely give any ventilation whatever, as the 
quicker the fruit can be grown the better, and 
with healthy plants the more moisture given 
the better. Of course with frame culture 
this does not apply, ob it is impossible to 
continually damp the plants. They should be 
dry by sunset, but much may be done during 
the day by careful airing, shade and early 
closing in full sunshine, and giving moisture 
freely, also food in the way of liquid-manure to 
fruiting plants. Stopping and regulating are 
important details. The first is often left too 
long, and the plants get long jointed by early 
stopping. They fruit more quickly, however, 
ana it is an easy matter to lay in plenty of 
young wood at the base of the plants, whereas 
if stopped late, the stems are naked. I have 
touched upon the evils of overcropping, and as 
it often occurs at the start, only a few fruits 
should be allowed to set until a fair top growth 
is made, and a large quantity of fruit should 
not be taken at one time. Plants that get over¬ 
cropped are beat done away with and new ones 
planted. In raising new plants, get them as 
sturdy as possible, planting them when quite 
small, or when four leaves have been made. 

_ W. S. 

380. — Muahrooma in orchards. — If 

the ground is much shaded in your orchard I 
fear there is little chance of your growing 
Mushrooms, as I have for years observed that 
there are but few Mushrooms in meadows in 
cool damp summers. The best crops always 
follow a damp autumn after a hot dry summer. 
As the ground in an orchard is more or less 
shaded the conditions would not be so favourable 
as in an exposed meadow. At the same time, 
there is not much trouble or expense in trying 
the experiment in your orchard. Any nursery¬ 
man will supply you with spawn. This should 
be broken into pieces about 3 inches square; 
then get a spade and lift up the turf in pieces 
about 2 inches deep, and about half the size of 
the blade of the spade, then insert the spawn 
and beat the turf down again. You should do 
this at once, and you will be wise if you select 
the most sunny places in which to plaoe the 
spawn.—J. C. CJ. 

Lettuce All the Year Round.—I 
doubt if there is a better Cabbage Lettuce than 
this. It is well worthy of its name, for it may 
be had in good condition all through the year— 
indeed, it would be difficult to say for which 
season it is most suitable. It stands hot, dry 
weather remarkably well, and if sown at 
intervals of about ten days up to July one may 
be sure of a constant supply. A sowing made 
in the middle of August, pricking out the young 
plants into cold frames and covering slightly in 
frosty weather, will furnish nice tender Lettuces 
during the winter.— Byfleet. 

Cucumber Lord Kenyon’s Favour¬ 
ite.—I am strongly of opinion that this old 
variety is still one of the best in cultivation. 
Thirty or more years ago it was a great favour¬ 
ite, both with private and market growers; 
but when Rollisson’s Telegraph came to the 
front, growers for profit gradually discarded the 
older kinds, for, as is well-known, appearance is 
everything in the case of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables grown for the London markets. 
Although some seedsmen still catalogue Lord 
Kenyon, to the younger generation of gardeneis 
it is very little known. Even with the best 
culture it does not come large, and for this 
reason alone it has in a great measure dropped 
out of cultivation. It is of excellent flavour, 
bears abundantly, the number of tie fruits 
making up for want of size.— Byfleet. 
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ROSAS. 

SEASONABLE WORK AMONG ROSES. 

According to my promise of a short time back, 
1 now give a few more Dotes Upon oUr maiden 
Roses. Of course, all have been cut back ere 
this—that is to say, the stock has been removed 
close to the Rose-bud that was inserted last 
summer. Now one of our first points is to look 
out for and carefully remove any suckers from 
the stock they may have been worked upon. If 
the latter were properly prepared there is little 
fear of many suckers; out this subject was 
treated upon a while back. Sticking, tying, and 
summer culture are the main points now. First 
of all let us consider the habit of growth each 
variety takes. It is obvious that this must be 
of considerable importance when we note 
that some Roses grow less than 2 feet, while 
others grow from 4 feet to 8 feet, and sometimes 
—as in the oase of Margaret Dickson, for 

S le—to 10 feet or more as maidens. We 
>re see that to reverse the placing of our 
sticks would make a wide difference, and not 
meet the purpose intended. 

Our plants freed of suckers, we may place the 
sticks to them; and here again we need to be 
careful, for a pushing Rose-bud is so easily 
broken off. I have seen several—far too many 
— examples of this just previous to writing. 
Sometimes the stick may be pressed into 
the soil sufficiently deep for our purpose 
without previously making a hole with a pieoe 
of iron; but I much prefer the latter plan. 
Then we need great care and judgment as to 
when the first tie shall be made, and how much 
the young Rose shall be drawn in towards the 
stick. If this be done too closely, we run risk 
of snapping the Rose growth, both from the 
actual operation and from its progress as time 

g oes on. It often happens that a shoot, when 
rawn towards the stick prematurely or too 
closely, will grow in such a way that the 
arching or bending of it causes a snap from 
steady pressure. To stick and tie standards 
needs more care in one way and less in the 
other. For instance, we want a firm tie to the 
Brier stem; but we need not fear the same 
snapping from pressure as in the dwarfs, because 
here we have the Rose bud already set in a 
proper position for direct upward growth. 

Insects will demand attention, but very 
fortunately we have few of these, a remark¬ 
able fact when we bear in mind their prevalence 
both last year and the year previous, at this 
date. All the same, we shall do well to keep a 
dose watch for grubs and caterpillars. 

Draw soil around the base of dwarf maidens, 
and keep the Brier suckers cut off very closely 
from the stems of standards and half-standards. 

Undkr glass we must not afford too much air, 
or the keen wind will induce mildew. Water 
is needed more freely,"fend so is the use of the 
syringe if we are to get good growth for next 
season, and steer free of insect foes. Liquid- 
manures to growing Roses and climbers are 
most important now. It is not so very 
strange the different opinions amateurs have 
upon the use of liquid-manures, when we 
remember the way some of them are used. One 
person gives an overdose, and then declares it 
was not beneficial; nor would anything else be 
good if it was overdone. In brief, the applica¬ 
tion of liquid-manure is too often done oare- 
lessly. By all means apply freely, but far 
better let them be too weak than too strong. 

Mildew will be prevalent in many oases after 
finer weather, as one is naturally tempted to 
admit more air. This is all very well if we can 
do so without oreating a draught, and in most 
structures a little thought will avoid this. Let 
young Roses be petted on as occasion demands, 
but if you have those older plants that 
flowered well, and are now making rapid 
progress towards more growth for next 
winter’s forcing, do not pot these on, 
but rather help them by the use of weak liquid- 
manures. However much you may feel tempted 
to stand them outside during a spell of fine 
weather, it will be wiser to refrain until the 
end of June. Remember that they have been 
enjoying the equivalent of our August summer, 
and are not yet fit to stand a cold, hard frost in 
the morning. Encourage growth as much as 
possible, so long as it is not of too puny and 
weak a character, and then get this properly 
matured a little later j>nr, P. U. 
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BANKSIAN ROSES AND OTHER 
CLIMBERS. 

As climbers in a sheltered corner of an old 
mansion, I have often seen the beautiful 
Banksian Roses in perfection; sometimes 
growing alone, at others among a Wistaria, 
Myrtle, or other plants which delight in a similar 
position. One of the most charming combina¬ 
tions was a yellow Banksian and Clematis flam- 
mula. Both are exquisitely sweet-scented, and 
the starry blossoms of the latter showed grandly 
against the deep green Rose foliage. 

It is often remarked that Roses and other sub¬ 
jects will not do well together. I am of the 
opposite opinion, and have seen many examples 
of simple and oharming combinations. The chief 
point is to use a Rose with sufficient strength 
' and vitality to fight with the other subject for 
a fair living. Climbing Roses and Clematises, 
or Wistarias, Kerria japonica, Passifloras, varie¬ 
gated Ivies, and many more may have their 
beauty enhanoed by judicious combinations. 
Where one too often courts failure is in planting 
subjects utterly out of character with one 
another. A pergola of rough wood leading to a 
sheltered dell was a perfect picture last season, 
and promises to be even better this. Banksians, 
Chinas, a few of the species, W. A. Richardson, 
L’Id4al, Miss Clegg, and other Noisettes are the 
chief Roses used. To these is added a large 
variety of climbers, such as Clematises, Honey¬ 
suckles, Tropteolums, Wistarias, &o., besides a 
few of the less hardy, such as the white Passi- 
flora and Ecoremocarpus scaber. The whole is 
perfectly charming and needs little attention, 
except once trimming over with the knife early 
in the year and fairly generous root treatment. 

To trim the Banksian Roses or tack them up 
in any formal way is only to lose their chief 
charm. A rustic summer-house occupying one 
end of the clearing in a neighbouring wood is 
simply covered with white and yellow 
Banksian Roses. Unfortunately, the true 
white form of these is not so strong a grower 
as the yellow variety. It is not so free-lower¬ 
ing, ana although the blooms are very much 
larger, they are borne singly instead of in 
trusses of five to twelve. Much hardier and 
stronger grower as this is, it is almost valueless 
compared to the original Rosa Banksize alba, 
which was brought over from China almost 
ninety years ago. R. Fortuneana did not reach 
us until 1846. 

Fortune’s Yellow, Austrian Briers (both 
double and single) and many of the strong¬ 
growing single and semi-double varieties never 
look better than when in a sheltered spot, 
especially if they can be grown over a dead 
tree. A short avenue of Cedrus Deodars, 
the trees in which were overcrowding one 
another, has for some years formed a pleasing 
spring feature. After they had attained a 
height of 20 feet they were too large for 
the position ; still, if entirely removed, it was 
feared there would be a scanty and thin 
effect from the house. The plants were 
ringed at the base and so killed, and parts of 
the tops and Bide branches cut away. The 
soil was richly prepared, and various of the 
smaller blossomed climbing Roses allowed to 
ramble at their own sweet will among the 
remaining branches and around the trunks. At 
present they are grand pyramids of Roses, which 
in due season are covered with festoons of bloom 
hanging in the most graceful and natural 
manner possible. I would like to give a word 
of warning here. Be careful to scrape away the 
needles of all Pines before planting other 
subjects at their base. I can only attribute a 
most annoying failure to neglect of this simple 
precaution. The needles of the Pinus family 
are particularly rich in turps, and no plants 
really care for their company ; therefore, if we 
turn in the quantity to be found at the base of 
close-growing specimens, we must not look for 
the same amount of gratifying success. Nor 
should we forget that the Boil around the plant 
is thoroughly exhausted. If the plants are killed 
in the manner described, or have come by a 
natural death, the needles soon fall, and I would 
not be in too great a hurry to plant such 
subjects as may nave been selected to clothe the 
stump. Do not endeavour to train the growths, 
nor prune them into shape, as the chief beauty 
is in a natural mass of shoots to which the 
I tree-stem simply acts as a support. R. 


333.— Mareohal Niel Rose cuttings. 

—There should be no difficulty in striking these 
now. If there be a Bupply of growths which 
have borne flowers, nothing better could be de¬ 
sired. These are in a half-ripened state, and 
root most readily, or the longer shoots may be 
cut into 6-inch lengths. But, still, side growths 
should be preferred, and if these can be ob¬ 
tained with a piece of the old wood—called a 
“heel”—so much the better. As to the 
manner of striking, fill as many 5-inch pots as 
are required with a soil of loam, leaf -mould, and 
sand in equal proportions, and put about nine 
cuttings around the edge of each, then a surface 
covering of sand, ana follow by a thorough 
soaking with water. All that is now needed 
is to provide a frame kept closed; and a 
simple propagator may be had thus : Stand the 
5-inch pot containing cuttings into a pot 9 inches 
across, and then place a sheet of glass on the 
top. Shade, ana give an occasional sprinkle 
until the cuttings are rooted.—H. S. 

Rose Mme. Angele Jacquier.— In a 

communication whioh appeared in Garden i no 
of 4th May, I wrote in high praise of the above- 
mentioned Rose, which I described as one of the 
best of the Dijon Teas. My surprise was great 
to find my communication followed by an 
editorial note stating that Mme. Angele Jac¬ 
quier was not a Dijon Tea, and that it was un¬ 
certain in its flowering. But after consideration, 
it occurred to me that although wall Roses have 
been with me a life-long hobby, I had never 
happened to see this Rose, which I have grown 
for ten years, in any other garden but my own. 
Possibly, then, I have been calling this Rose 
which I described by a wrong name. I re¬ 
ferred to reveral old trade lists of Roses of the 
date when Mme. Angele Jaoquier was a new 
Rose, and therefore described at length, and 
there is some support for this conjecture. 
Happily the Rose is now covered with well- 
developed bloom-buds so the question can soon 
be answered. One of the drawbacks to wall 
Roses as a hobby is that you can seldom get an 
opportunity of examining a particular Rose, 
save by growing it oneself. The blooms seldom 
appear on the show tables, and owing to many 
of them not flowering except with considerable 
extension, they are not to be seen in flower in 
the Rose nurseries. In proof of how little is 
known in the nurseries of wall Roses, I may 
mention that last summer the Rose foreman of a 
well-known nursery was walking with me round 
my garden when he called out in admiration of 
Mme. Alfred Carri£re (another Rose I men¬ 
tioned in same communication of 4th inst.), 
asking what Rose it was. When I told him, 
he said he had propagated it for years, but had 
never seen the bloom before. If I have, there¬ 
fore, fallen into error in describing the wrong 
Rote, the above must be my excuse, and I thank 
the editor for permitting me to make this 
explanation.—S. S. B. 

Roses and other climbers.— There is 
much to be gained in point of beauty from asso¬ 
ciating dlher things with Roses. Roses and 
Clematises are admirable together. In one 
place that I know of several arches are covered 
with the old kinds of cluster Roses, the flower¬ 
ing season of which is, however, unfortunately 
very short. Happily amongst them there are 
Clematises, such as Viticella, in several forms, 
and the sweet - scented flammula. These 
produce a charming display throughout the 
autumn, and do not interfere with Rose growth 
because they can be cut down to the ground 
each year if desirable, a clean, vigorous, free- 
blooming growth being the result. Old Roses 
with their heads high up on the walls of houses 
often become rather bare at the bottom, and in 
such a case the association of some other climber 
becomes a necessity. Even things of annual 
growth are not to be despised, ana I have had 
some pretty effects from sowing seeds of such 
plants as Canary Creeper, Eccremocarpus 
scaber, Lophospermumscandens, and the Morn¬ 
ing Glory at the foot of Rose walls. These 
bloom in autumn when the Roses are not so 
plentiful—H. 


Tufted Pansy Archie Grant.— Nothing is finer 
in its way than this variety. It is, perhaps, better known 
than any, but might be grown in tne place of the many 
poor-coloured varieties one sees In gardens. The flowers 
are of rich purple-blue, deep aad telling. A bed or edging 
of it is remarkably handsome. 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted in 
0 ardening tree of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publish rr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardenino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whiih their experience if gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbeirs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


435.-Greenhouse and outdoor plants.— 
Kindly name a list of plants having rliizomatoui roots suit¬ 
able for greenhouse, also a few adapted for outdoors, as 
the Aspidistra or Solomon’s Seal ?—A. Saundkr. 

430.— Green Carnations.— Cm anybody tell me 
whet are the chemicals used for turning a White Carna¬ 
tion green ? Do you have to water the plant with it, or 
pick the flower and put it in it? How often must the 
plants be watered ?— Constant Rkadrr. 

437.—Propagating Dahlias.—Will you kindly let 
me know the best method of striking Dahlia cuttings for 
show, aod the treatment of them ? Also the best way to 
grow ordinary Dahlias successfully from the roots planted 
outside? For any useful information you can give me 1 
shall feel obliged.—A. W. 

438 —Monthly Rose in a pot.— Can you tell me 
the best treatment for the above in a pot in the 
house ? It has been cut down because the leaves fall off in 
rbe winter. It has grown again now to a height of about 
0 inches, but the leaves still fall, especially the young 
ones. I take off the flower-buds. Is this right?—J. E. J. 
Allki. 

439.— Culture of Regal Pelargoniums.—Now 
that the time to begin the cultivation of Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums le close at hand a few cultural re mirks would be 
welcome. When is the best lime to take the cuttings and 
how should they be treated? Please give details, as I am 
quits inexperienced ?—Constaxt^badrr. 

440 —Gas-water.—I should feel obliged if any of 
your readers could inform me whether gas-water is a good 
thing to use for destroying weeds on walks, and if so, 
whether it should be used neat or diluted, and if the 
latter, in what proportions; also when is the best time to 
apply it, when the walk is dry or damp?—C. D. 

441. — Terrace border.— Would “S. W. F.” kindly 
give me some idea of the range of the thermometer last winter 
on his terrace border described in Gardening this week ? 
It would be interesting to know If anyone else has tried 
Lapageria rosea out-of-doors, where, and with what reeult, 
ana what the treatment ought to be.—A. A. 

442. —Propagating Pyrus Japonloa. —Kindly 
inform me how to propagate slips of Pyrus Jsponica ? I 
have been offered some of a very beautiful variety of the 
old-fashioned scarlet. The flowers are white, some of them 
slightly tinged with pale pink and elegantly streaked with 
scarlet like a Carnation. I have teen given cuttings 
before, but always failed to root them. —An iRisn Rradrr. 

443 . —Seeds for oold climate.—I wish to sow 
some of the following seeds to flower next summer, 1896 : 
Perennial Poppies, Sunflowers, Carnations, Pyrethrums, 
and Pansies. When should they be sown, aod should they 
be sown in boxes, open ground, or in a cold frame, and 
when should they be transplanted ? The climate is cold 
and damp.— Ic bland Poppies. 

441.—Tomato leaves curling.—Can any raader 
tell me why the top two or three leaves on Toma toe curl < 
up? The plants are lust setting their fruit, and are 
planted in boxes, three in a box ; they have plenty of air, 
aod every gleam of sunshine, and are watered with the I 
water that runs off the roof into a tank inside the green¬ 
house. The variety is Hsm Green Favourite. The lower 
leaves are all right.— Subscriber. 

415.—Jericho Rose.—I should feel very much 
obliged if you could tell me the proper name, also cultural 
directions for a curious plant which 1 purchased lately. 

I was told it was a Jericho Rose. It looked like a 
ball of dried Moss, but when I put it in water it un¬ 
curled, and looks like a rosette of green Moss. I was alio 
told that I could dry it up again, and that It would last so 
for years, always becoming green again when put into 
water. Do you think it would do as well in soil?— 
Quails. 

4-46. —Greenhouse. —My old greenhouse being worn 
out, I shall have to replace the same during the coming 
summer, but am undecided whether to do so by a “lean- 
to” as hitherto, or to have a “span-roofed" one instead. 

I should like to know what are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of both kinds ? What is the test aspect for 
a “ spin-roof, and, as I should only propose haring one 
door at one end, towards which point of the compass 
should that door be ? How many Vines would be suitable 
for a greenhouse, say 25 feet by 15 feet ?—H. M. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers art invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

417.—Creeper for shady gable (Amateur) —You 
had tetter plant a strong-growing variety as Ampelopjis 
sempervirens or Ivy Emerald-Gem. 
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448. — Spiraea palmata (A. Lead). — it is not 
forcing to bring these on as you describe, but much de¬ 
pends upon their treatment. They must be well watered 
and given ample space, air, and light, as the plants are 
gross feeders; they do not like drought. 

449. — Eucalyptus and Aloysla (A. Lead).— 
Eucalyptus citriodora is so called because of its lemon- 
scented glaucous foliage, and is quite distinct from 
Aloysla citriodora, the last-named being generally known 
as the Lemon-scented Verbena. The latter is propagated 
from cuttings in the spring, and is almost hardy. 

450. — Removing flowers from newly- 
planted Apple-trees (Amateur).— Remove the blos¬ 
soms or embryo fruit from your newly-planted Apple-trees 
atoncs.and to assist growth water if dry, alsomnlohsurface- 
soil with short manure. To enoouragq growth a syringing 
ovsrhead in the evening after a warm day will do much 
good. 


451. — Strawberries (Amateur).—Keep your Straw¬ 
berries free from runners by cutting them away as soon as 
they appear. Newly planted Strawberries must have the 
flower trusses removed at onoe, and keep the soil between 
the rows clean by Dutch hoeing, andT later on, early in 
June, give the surface a mulch of decayed manure ; this 
will keep the roots moist and strengthen the plants. 

452. — Destroying Allium urslnum (A).—it 
will be very diffloult and expensive to get rid of this (Wild 
Garlic) in a wood where it monopolises most of the ground. 
If there were no trees or other living plants near, salt or 
gas-lime would kill them, but anything that would ktil the 
Alliums will kill other things, so that really there is not 
muoh choios In the matter beyond digging them out, and 
that is a hopeless task. 

458.— Pears attacked by snails (Amateur). —To 
protect your Pears on walls from snails procure some fresh 

! ;as-lime, plaoe closs to the wall, and they will not go over 
t. You should get rid of the pests in winter by using the 
lime mentioned, also soot freely, and they will seek fresh 
quarters. You ooukl now set a few traps in the way of 
Potato cuttings, Cabbage leaves, and, at night, when feed¬ 
ing crush them under foot. 

451— Eucalyptus citriodora (A. Lead). — Sow 
the seed in a warm house or pit in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs., and in pans or pots in a sandy compost 
with plenty of drainage. The plants when above the soil 
should be potted up into small pots in similar soil, and give 
shade and warmth for a few days, in time giving more sir 
and less shade. It is a half-hardy tree, and does well 
planted out in the summer months. Give plenty of mois¬ 
ture, and during the winter plaoe in a greenhouse. Pot 
on into 6-inoh pots or larger. 


455.— Maltese vase for Perns (Florence).—A 
10-lnch vase would be high enough, but it must be made 
of a material of a very porous nature. Take some common 
stiff clay, wet ir, and teat it until it is of the consistency 
of common putty; cover the vast with a good eoating 
of about 1 inoh thick, by pressing it hard on to the vase, 
after which let the young seedlings of Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris (not cuneatum) bs fixed in ths clay; their 
rhisomea will soon develop and bind it all in one solid mass. 
See that there is always some water in the vase. 


456.—Bean in pot (J. Jf.).— You most get the Bean 
well hardened by exposure during day, and plant out the 
third week in May in rich soil, leaving a cavity round the 
plant to hold moisture. Plant firmly and give shelter if 
the weather is frosty, and during summer cover round the 
plant with manure, watering freely in dry weather. I f you 
require early produce remove the top of the shoot and this 
wiu induce early podding and Mae shoots. By giving 

A of food during growth yon will get good pods, ana 
iting out do not crowd. Plant in open ground, not 
under trees. 

457.— Nlphetos Rose cuttings (A. Lead). — 
Cuttings of this Rose may be struck at any time during 
the summer, but it is necessary to get wood a little ripe 
or firm at base of cutting, and 6 inches to 8 inches long or 
more. Tea Roses strike in sandy soil, such as sharp road 
or grit sand. Do not cut away the leaves above the soil, and 
make the cuttings firm, sticking them in round the sides 
of the pot. We should say the cuttings taken from trees 
in a house will strike now in a cold frame or somewhat 
aheltered place in your house If kept moist. A cold house 
will grow this Rose well If not shaded. 

458.— Hardy foliage plants and Grasses for 
catting (New Beg inner). —Centaurea raguslna. Cine¬ 
raria marl Lima, Ceraatium tomentosum, Agroetls nebulosa 
Gynerium argenteum (Pampas Grass), Briza gracilis, 
Hordeum jubatum, Pennisetum longistylum, Paapalum 
elegans, Eragrostis elegans. Ac., hardy Ferns in variety, 
Golden Thyme. Lavender, Tnaliotrum adiantlfolium, Garex 
paniculata will do for cutting. The oommercial part of 
the subject will depend in a very great measure upon 
culture aud management, but the ideas seem to have teen 
well thought out and are apparently upon the right lines. 

459.— Use of frame (Engineer ).—The steam pipe 
should not be under the soil, but run along the front about 
12 inches from the glam and supported by irons or stays 
to ths front wall. By this means you will get more 
warmth at the coldest point. We would also point out the 
Importance of ample heat, and you would get better re¬ 
sults if you had more piping, your pipes being small. Why 
not run pipes round the ends and back ? By this means 
you get more warmth, but to keep out frost and not force 
hard one pipe at the front will suffice. There is always a 
great gain in having plenty of heat at command in cose of 
need, 

460.— Rose Stocks (No Name ).—'Your stocks are all 
right, if we understand your query correctly. They are 
inserted deep in the soil while in the cutting stage, then 
lifted and trimmed. You should plant them shallow, not 
covering the crown of the roots more than a oouple of 
inches, and then draw some of the mould around them in 
the same manner as if earthing up Potato*. No well- 
known Rose grower would send out stocks of inferior 
quality, because so much depends upon these being right. 
Plant them a foot apart in the rows, and the latter 2$ feet 
from each other. Other information will be found in due 
course under our seasonable notea on Roses. 


461 .—Growing Tomatos ( Englishman }.—The place 
you name will be excellent for the Tomatos if you do not 
use much heat in the pipes in hot weather, so as to dry 
the roots when the plants are in full bearing. Tomatos do 


not require much root space, and you have just ths neces¬ 
sary means to get the best results. A 2-feet width will 
give you ample root space, but your plants will require 
more water with a shallow ted when iu fruit, and may bo 
fed freely Iran the surface. Your temperature will on 
suitable, and you will find it advisable to leave air dally be 
top ventilators to get a free set and dwarf growth. If the 
house is moist we do not advise much shade, and do not 
use rich soil at start, but feed latsr. 

462. — Fig-tree injured by frost (B.X—Your Fig- 
tree suffered like many more, and will doubtless lo*e 
many branches, but do not dig it up or destroy it. You 
will soon see if alive, and should it show no signs of life 
remove next month and replant another, a pot plant being 
best. Figs after a severe frost are long in showing new 
growth, and we should say yours will break from the base 
and will in a short time send up new shoots and cover the 
wall. Examine the tree and see if wood is alive under the 
soil, if so, you will get new shoots. Train up the strongest. 

[ Figs grow so vigorously that by getting a few shoots and 
feeding during summer you will soon have the wall well 
oovered. In plaoe of Figs, such fruits as Pears Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, or Marie Louise will soon cover a 
wall; but it is too late to plant now. 

463. — Pesnanoe Sweat Briers. —Axe theee as 

hardy, and do they grow equally as well into a bush as the 
common sort, also stand pruning well; or must they be 
left to grow wild ? Also, which are the beat of them 1 Any 
information about them gratefully received.—R. A. T. 

%* Perhaps someone who has had experience wit* 
these will assist our correspondent t 

4Ci. -Rain-water smelling badly.— I have some 
rain-water tanks which occasionally smell objectionably. 
They have teen recently cleaned out so that I feel sure it 
is not dirt that causes the smell. Gan any of your readers 
suggest a remedy ?—O. D. 

*,* We once had the same difficulty with several under¬ 
ground rain-water tanks. In one tank especially the 
water had a dreadful putrid kind of smell, but <4 disap¬ 
peared when a ventilating pipe was placed in the tank. 

465. — Removing Daffodil flowers.— Is it tetter 
to remove flowers of Daffodils growing in open border 
when they are fading, or to let them form seed-pods? 
Are the Utter of any use ?-8. J. Padburt. 

*»* If V°u want to reus* seedling Daffodils, let the seed- 
pods remain till the seeds are nearly ripe , but seed-bearing 
greatly exhausts the plants. 

466. — Use of sawdust.-Is well-decayed sawdust 
(all sorts of wood) of any use for a flower garden ? I have 
a chance of getting some.— Amateur. 

Sawdust, even when well decayed , has little or no 
value in a garden. The ashes from it when burnt might 
be useful, and at any rate, there would be no fear of its 
producing fungus after being passed through the fire. 

467. — Vines from seed.—Could I raise a Vine from 
seed picked out of the fruit, or should I have to get special 
seeds, or raise the Tine from a cutting? Will you please 
to tell me the best way of the three here named,—H. 
Baestow. 

*** If you take ths seeds from well-ripened Grapes they 
will grow in due course if planted in sandy soil, and kept 
moist, not wet. 

468. — Tuberous Begonias.— I have about 20 Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias that have two or three shoots on. Oan I 
take cuttings from these without damaging the main shoot? 
If so, bow Mould they be taken, and what treatment do 
they require ?— H. Barstow. 

*• You may take cuttings from your Begonias now. 
In most instance* you will bs able to take the cuttings with 
a piece of tuber attached without injuring the shoots left. 
Pot singly, and keep close for a few days. 

469. — Primula Sieboldi.— Will any reader kindly 
Oblige with a few cultural directions respecting this plan; ? 
—Cheshire. 

*,* Primula Sieboldi is a very pretty plant for pot 
culture in the cold greenhouse. It is not difficult to grow. 
Pot in good loam and leaf-mould in about equal parts , 
made fairly porous with sand and crushed charcoal. Pot 
firmly, and, water freely when growing and fiowering. A f 
other times less water is required. 

470. — Marvel Of Peru.—I have raised a few planU 
of Marvel of Peru from seed. Would you pleeee give me a 
little information as to what treatment they require, and 
the kind of flowers they tear ?— Mirabilis. 

V* Mirabilis jalapa (Marvel of Peru) have vet y pretty 
striped flowers. Keep them growing till towards the end 
of May, then harden off and plant in border. Lift the 
tubers in the autumn and preserve in sand during 
winter. 

471. —Gutting down ZjauruBtlnus.—Kindly let 
me know through Gardening whether this is a good time 
to cut down Laurustinus? They have grown too high. 
If it be not, when is the test time?—R. Bradshaw. 

%* In many places Laurustinus are very much cut 
with the frost, and are now just breaking into growth 
below the frost line; these should be cut back at once. 
Possibly your plants have escaped the frost, and would 
have been better cut back a month ago, but it will save a 
season to cut back now. 

472 . —Annuals.—What are the most suitable annuals 
for sowing over permanent beds of Narcissus tor cutting ? 
—New Bkoinnkr. 

*,* Mignonette, Sweet Peas, in patches between the 
bulbs, or raised in pots and planted out after the bulbs are. 
over. New and good varieties only. Clarkia elegans. 
Double White Larkspurs in variety, Nigella ( Looe-in a- 
Mist), Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Stocks, German 
Scabious, ¥ isoaria cardinalis, Shirley Poppies, ike. 

473. — Neglected tennis-lawn.-Our tennis-lawn 
has been much neglected and allowed to run to seed. The 
Grass is very poor, and full of Daisies and weeds. Will you 
kindly tell me what is the test thing to do?— E. Francis. 

*/ In the first place , get hold of a good boy or two and 
have all the weeds taken out, then top-dress vrith wood- 
ashes and nitrate of soda at the rate of one bushel of wood- 
ashes and 4 W. of nitrate of soda per square rod. Blend 
the two together and scatter evenly. When the Grass 
begins to grow mew and roll regularly once a week. 
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*74.—MAhlmg a hed«e Wlul makes the beat 

hedge to grow up quickly to make a good fence in the 
shortest time, ana ie it too late to plant now ?—Haooa. 

*,* 1/ you want a quick-growing ornamental hedge 
Lawson's Cypress might answer your purpose. The 
Cherry Plum grows much more rapidly than Quick, but ie 
not so thorny. Mixed with Sweet Brier an admirable 
hedge is made. We would not put the Cypress where cattle 
can reach it. Holly makes a splendid hedge, but is slow 
in growth. You must unit till autumn /or planting. 

475.—Improving the flavour of Asparagus. 
—I shall feel obliged if you can give me any advice as to 
how to improve the flavour of Asparagus ? Our beds are 
old ; and tnis year the heads are absolutely tasteless. We 
salt the beds every year, and give them a good dreesing of 
manure, but the heads have of late years become more 
and more tasteless, until now they have no flavour at all. 
—O. H. 

*,* Discontinue the use of salt and try superphosphate 
Of lime. 

*76.—Treatment of Tomatos.— I have planted 
my young Tomatos out on a border and I mixed with the 
soli Thomson’s manure. Would you kindly inform me if I 
should use any more of Thomson’* manure, and how should 
I treat them, as 1 have no experienoe of Tomato growing? 
—Airdrie. 

•** If the soil is poor Thomson’s manure is as good as 
any, but Tomatos do not require much manure till they 
are bearing freely*. A very rich soil is one of the chief 
causes of disease. If you have planted the Tomatos on the 
border outside, the frost will probably kill them. In your 
district we should have thought the end. of May or beginning 
of June would have been time enough to plant outside. 

477. —Hardy plants for cutting. — Will you 
kindly give me the names of plants for cuttings that may 
be easily raised from seed ?— A New Beginner. 

*** The following perennials may be raised from seeds. 
AU are useful for cutting. Anemone eoronaria (i including 
St. Brigid’s variety), Achillea Ptarmica, Columbines in 
variety, Campanulas, Coreopsis in variety. Delphinium, 
Dlanthus in variety (including Pinks and Carnations), 
Erigeron speciosum, Oaillardia, Oeums, OypsophUa pani- 
culata, Helenium pumilum, Myosotis, Forget-me-nots, 
Poppies (including orientals, Iceland, Ac.), Pyrethrum 
<including the single-flowered kinds), Rudbeokia, Sweet 
Williams, Alpine Auriculas, Wallflowers. 

478. —Border Auriculas.— I have some beautiful 
plants which have been in the border three years, if divided 
they would break up into about six plants, but I like the 
big clumps. The flowers are not ae large as they were last 
year, in spite of good soil having been put round them 
last autumn. Must I divide them, or is ft better to leave 
them undisturbed? Does it do them harm to plant as 
sprint: bedding and then remove for the summer?— 


*83. —Laburnum buds stripped off.—I have a 
oung Laburnum which has this spring shown its first 
loom, and 1 thought I should have had a beautiful show, 

: but yesterday morning I found that the whole of the 
bunches of buds had been stripped from the branches. I 
can only conclude that this has been the work of the birds. 
I should llks to know whether this is a oomraon experience, 
and if so, what likely steps can be taken to prevent it next 
spring?—N xr. 

*«* Possibly so. Keep a watch, and also examine well 
the tree to discover whether any insect is at work. 

484. —strawberry plants.— The Strawberry plants 
in my garden here suffer in a mysterious manner. The 
leaves are devoured almost as rapidly as they appear, and 
although I have found a few of the ordinary slugs they are 
not in sufficient quantity to acoount for the destruction. I 
have unearthed the enclosed grub this evening. Do you 
think it ie the cause, and if so, what can be done to destroy 
it ?— 0. T. JARYLS. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from “ C. T. Jarvis ,” the 
grub you sent was so shrivelled and knocked about by the 
time it reached me that it ie impossible to say what kind of 
a grub it is, but I should hardly think it was the culprit; 
if it i oas it must have had many companions, very 
probably the mischief ie caused by a weevil. Some of these 
beetles, the Black Vine Weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus), 
or the Clay-coloured Weevil (Otiorhynchus picipes) are 
very destructive to the leaves of plants. They only feed at 
night, and being very much the colour of the soil are often 
overlooked. Search the plants with a light after dark. 
These beetles are about half an inch long.—O. S. S. 

485. —Orubs devouring Peas.— Could you kindly 
tell me the name of this grub and the best way to get rid 
of it, as it is devouring my Peas ? They got all my Beane 
last year. Can you tell me how to get nd of the pests? 
I have soaked the Peas in a mixture consisting of ons pail 
of water to one quart of paraffin for ene-half a bushel of 
Peas, but to no purpose. I have had the land dug, 
gas-limed, and left rough through the winter.—C. 
8TBFHKXSOH. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from “ O. Stephenson,” the 
creatures which are injuring your Peas are the spotted 
Snake Millipede (Julus guttatus). They arc most trouble¬ 
some pests, and injure many different kinde of plant. 
They are very difficult to destroy. A strong solution of 
nitrate of soda or salt will kill them if you can make it 
reach them with proper strength, so that jj either are used 
the ground must be thoroughly soaked with it to be of any 
use. Slices of Mangolds or Turnips, or pieces of Cotton 
sake may be used as baits by burying them just below the 
surface of the ground and examine them daily. I should 
fallow the ground and keep it well worked, so that the 
birds may get at them, and perfectly free from weeds or 
anything on which they might feed.—0. S. S. 


%* Evidently the Auriculas want dividing. They have 
been long in one place, but you can put several plants 
near to one another to form a good mass. Lift them when 
the flowers are over, and remove to a shady place for the 
summer, keeping them well watered; then replant again 
in September in the place they are to adorn in the spring. 

479. —Starting Tuberous Begonias.— Will you 
kindly oblige by telling me about how long Begonia bulbs 
should take to start under the following treatment? 
Planted In 3-inch pots with soil obtained from a florist, 
aod kept in an unheated greenhouse with slight syring¬ 
ing every other day. Is this treatment suitable?— 
Begonia. 

%* AU Begonia tubers ought to be moving now if in a 
sound condition. If yours have been exposed to frost they 
may be dead. AU they require at first it moisture enough 
to keep the tubers fresh, and the syringing would probably 
do this. We start ours in bosses, placed somewhat thinly 
in light, sandy soil, chiefly leaf-mould and sand. Scaroe 
sorts are divided, and au are potted and given a little 
warmth for a time. Of course, they ought to do in the 
cold house now, and if the tubers are sound they will yet 
grow. They sometimes die off into a species of dry rot. 

480. — Go* Lettuce attacked with green-fly.— 
Can any of your readers inform me the reason that my 
Cos Lettuce for years together, after they have turned in 
to heart, and not before, begin to be covered with a green 
or red-fly ? They are grown on the top of Celery ridges, 
which are first manured and the Lettuce planted thereon. 
Also please tell me of a cure for the same?—An Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

*»* Lettuces which have been checked in their growth are 
liable to be attacked by green and red-fliee. The dry, cold, 
east winds may have had much to do with the presence of 
the flies, and drought is another prevalent cause. 

481. —Sweet-smelling Clematis.— I have a wall, 
east aspect, but well sheltered, 18 feet high by 40 feet 
long. It was covered till this year by a blue Passion¬ 
flower, which the winter destroyed. I want to plant in its 
place a sweet-smelling double Clematis. Would Duchess 
of Edinburgh be suitable? If not, kindly give me the 
name of one, and how should it be pruned, and when, as 
I do not understand the matter?—S. J. Padbory. 

\* Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh is the best double 
white, and is very fragrant, but it wUl hardly cover as 
much space as the Passion-flower, though you may meet 
this by having several plants. Prune early in spring just 
as the buds show signs of swelling. It is a good plant to 
cut down first season after planting to strengthen the base ; 
afterwards shorten to sound wood. The other part of your 
query we cannot decipher. 

482. —Saving seed of Cyclamen.— Does the 
Cyclamen require fertilising from any other plant ? Also 
how long should the seed-pods stay on the plant alter the 
bloom has done ? Would some experienced grower please 
instruct me ?— Cyclamen. 

*** Cyclamens intended to produce seeds should be 
healthy, well-grown plants, and from the time the flowers 
begin to open they should occupy a position near the glass 
in a light, airy house. The seed-pods should be gathered 
just before they are ripe, as the seeds may be scattered. 
It is not necessary to fertilise the blossoms if grown under 
suitable conditions. Cyclamens are much easier to save 
seeds from than Primulas, as it is necessary to fertilise the 
blooms of the latter to obtain a good crop , 
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MAMHS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addreeeed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— Mr. O. Brien.— l, Pyrus or 

Cydonia japonioa ; 2, Berberis Darwinl.- J. E. Hole.— 

Creeping Forget-me-not (Omphalodes veraa).- England. 

—Kerris, japonioa fl.-pl. (Double Jew's Mallow).- Orchid. 

—Dtndroolum Dalnousianum.- Mrs. Emelie .—The 

flower bud unfortunately tumbled to pieces, but we think 

the Reee was Peris dee Jardlns.- Mary M. Edmonds.— 

Common Bird Cherry (Prunus pad us).- Ripon.— Arne- 

laochier botryaplum.- leta.—Common Male Aucuba. 

- S. J. W.—The specimens reoeived are fronds of 

Adiantum fulvum, a native of New Zealand, and an 
exoellent plant for indoor and oonservatory deooiration. 

Names Of fruit.—ifeto.—French Grab Apple. 


TO OORRBSPONONNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that me 
do not answer queries oy post, and that tvs cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of tender. 

Pomona .—The plants are damping off because they are 
receiving too muon water at the root. Keep them drier 
in future, and possibly you have them in too much heat 

- Letf Ralmy.— The Spiraeas have been kept far too 

dry, and also exposed to the sun, bo that the leaves have 
got burnt. There are no insecta on them ; it is simply a 

case of neglect in proper watering.- H. H.— The Pho- 

tinia does not often bloom, and only grows in favourable 
places. It has whitish flowers. Ailantus glanduloea 
(Tree of Heaven) only blooms when It gets quite a large 
tree. Ginkgo Is the Maiden-halr-tree, from its Fern-like 
leaves. Dendrobinm Dear! is not a shrub but an Orchid, 
with very long-lasting white flowers. Eucryphia pinnati- 
flda has rosy-red flowers. For what purpose do you want 
the shrubs ? The questions you ask are not clear, ae the 
Dendrobium is an Orchid, and you aak whether it ie hardy 

and a shrub.- R. A. T.—Wm know of no one in the 

counties mentioned, but try any of the large nurserymen. 
If they have no suoh thing you may be sure no one else 

has.- Smilax .—The American Smtlax is 8. rotundifolia, 

a perennial, and hardy.- A. Sander .—Lurida means 

shining; macrocarpa, large-fruited; vittata, striped; 
latifolia, broad-leaved; ana naaorophylla, large-leaved. 
Your other question we have inserted.- O. F.— Pro¬ 

fessional men and market-growers use 1 lb. of the lime to 
4 gallons of water, but you must be very careful that in 
applying such a stimulant you do not kill the plants, and 
that proportion must only be applied to thoee in full bear¬ 
ing and perfect health.- E, T. Willman.—TYm plants 

are suffering from over-watering. They have been kept 
too hot, too; keep them drier for a time, and encourage 
growth as much as possible by judicious ventilation, not 
exposing them to cold, cutting winds. We can trace no 
actual disease; the roots seem healthy. It is eimply a 

matter of over-watering.- Constant Reader. —Sutton s 

“Culture of Vegetables and Flowers’’ would, we think, 
meet your oase. It is published by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 

Beading.- H. Hutchinson.—The Primroses are self 

sown. Rabbit manure poisons everything, even Grass. 
If you do not keep them away from the terraoe they will 
poison and destroy the plants you wish to preserve.— 


Charles Robert .—The name of the specimen sent is Arum 
sanctum, flowering examples of which may be often seen 
during the early months of the year at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Considerable numbers ot it 
are sent to this country from South-Eastern Europe and 
Palestine about the end of the summer or early in the 
autumn, and if they are at once potted and given green¬ 
house treatment they will soon root and commence to 
grow. Good strong examples may then be reasonably 
expected to flower during the following spring, but they 
do not always do so; indeed, we have been more than once 
disappointed in this way. They are even more difficult 
to flower the next year. The most successful treatment 
is, when the foliage dies down, to keep them dry and 
well exposed to the sun till about August, when they may 
be taken out of the soil and repotted, afterwards keeping 
the soil slightly moist till they start into growth, when 
additional water may be given. It is sometimes said to 
be hardy, but a few roots of it that we left out planted in a 
south border in the neighbourhood of London were quite 
killed during the last winter Besides the specific name of 
sanctum it is also known as Arum pahestinum. 

Replies next week to B., Seaside, Ac. 


Catalogue* received.— .Yew and Choice Plants.— 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.- Turnip Seeds.—Mown. 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, Soots. 


BBSS. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.-IV. 
The flowers of the Apple, Pear, and Plum 
afford honey in great abundance, as also do 
those of the Gooseberry and Currant at this 
season, and later on White Clover, Field Beans, 
and Lime-trees oontribute greatly to the stores 
of the Bees; it is, however, good policy to 
endeavour to fill up intervals that may occur 
between these souroes of supply bv planting 
largely a succession of flowering, honey-pro¬ 
ducing plants in the neighbourhood of the 
apiary. Limnanthea Douglasi is one of the 
most valuable of honey-yielding plants. Borage 
is also a Bee-flower of undoubted value, and of 
firstimportanoe to the Bees, beingvisited by them 
constantly, its drooping flowers affording nectar 
even in damp weather when other flowers are 
charged with moistnre. Large quantities of 
Bee food are also produoed by the following, 
which are easy of cultivation, grow luxuriantly 
on almost any kind of soil, and their appearanoe 
in masses is so pleasing as to render them worthy 
of cultivation for beds and borders apart from 
their great value as Bee forage : Sweet Sultan, 
Trifolium suaveolens, Pulmonaria mollis, Meii- 
lotus, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, Moneyworts, 
Anohusa gig&ntea, Dwarf Sunflower, Alyssum 
maritimum, A. sax&tile, Candytuft, and the 
Giant Balsam, which, coming into flower in 
August and September, affords the Bees an 
opportunity of replenishing their eells with 
stores for the winter at a time when many other 
plants have ceased to yield honey. 

Sectional boxes.— These are used daring a 
great honey flow to secure white-comb honey, 
which is far superior in appearance for tne 
table than run or extracted honey. They are 
made to hold 1 lb. when full, and are placed in 
cratee on the top of the bar-frame hive, or in 
boxes upon the straw skep, a hole in the bottom 
of the box fitting over the hole in the crown of 
the skep, through which the Bees carry their 
surplus stores. The seotions are furnished with 
strips of oomb-fonndation to encourage the Bees 
in commencing work in them, and to ensure the 
comb being built true. To get the sections 
filled by the Bees, the first thing necessary is 
to have the stock very strong, and the 
hive crowded, so as to be able to 
take advantage of the super space while 
the honey glut lasts. In order to induce the 
Bees to do this the hive should be contracted, 
removing frames not containing brood, and 
closing up by means of the division-board ; the 
Beee thus crowded have no option, but are 
obliged to store their honey in the seotions at 
the top of the hive. If the sections are placed 
within the hive, at the side of the brood-nest (a 
sheet of queen excluder intervening), the Bees 
will work in them even more readily than when 
placed on the top of the hive. As the seotions 
are filled they are removed from the hive and 
replaced by fresh ones, a little smoke being 
injected to clear them of some of the Bees, 
while those still adhering are brushed off 
baok into the hive, or on to the alighting- 
board. Having so crowded the Bees as 
to leave them little room to store honey in the 
hive for their own use, feeding is freely per¬ 
formed at the close of the season. In the case 
of a very strong oolony, sections will be filled 
without the hive being contracted. 
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Cure for stings. —Notwithstanding every 
precaution being taken to guard oneself against 
stings by wearing veil, gloves, and so forth, it 
does happen to the most careful apiarian that a 
sting is occasionally received. The Bee, as a 
rule, leaves its sting in the wound. Now, the 
sting should be removed as quickly as possible, 
as the venom continues to be injected into the 
wound for some time after the sting is inserted. 
All rubbing of the part stung should be 
avoided, as by this means the poison is 
diffused. The barrel of a small key pressed 
over the puncture will remove some of 
the venom. There is said to be over two hun* 
dred specifics for Bee stings. One of the best is 
carbolic acid. Liquid ammonia will sometimes 
give relief, the poison being an acid. Tobacco, 
in Borne cases, moistened and rubbed on the 
affected part, will stop the irritation; but, owing 
to various constitutions, what will relieve pain 
in one case produces a contrary effect in another, 
in many instances the remedy applied proving 
worse than the sting. With some people the 
more they are stung the less is the effect on 
them, and finally neither swelling nor irritation 
ensues. Once excited to anger, Bees are some 
time before they forget and forgive the offender; 
oare should, therefore, be taken to use great 
gentleness in all operations. An irritated Bee 
should never be fought or struck at—to do so is 
to court a sting. S. S. G. 


or foul it so much as to make other animals 
avoid it. It, therefore, follows that the 
occupier of the land would receive a rental of 
£5 a year for his acre of land, besides a quantity 
of Grass, and no outlay would be incurred by 
him beyond the rent, which would range probably 
from £2 downwards. Nothing, it seems, would 
be allowed for the poultry-droppings—a very 
valuable fertiliser. I should think a farmer, in 
ordinary cases, would be satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment, unless a very large stock of 
poultry was kept up, and then £1 a year would 
be ample compensation for the loss of Grass. 
But if the field in question be very valuable land 
and mown every year, a different state of things 
prevails, and the querist must be more liberal. 
Why does he not offer to take an acre of the field 
or less at so much a year and fence it off ? Then 
he could keep what head of poultry he chose 
without interference from anyone. It is 
difficult under the circumstances to advise as to 
sorts. Probably some non-sitters, such as 
Andalusians, Minorcas, or Leghorns would be 
best, or a cross between them and one of the 
Asiatic family.—T. D. 


Pinn WORTH ROSES to be given away 

3&J-V/U within ten days, 3 distinct colours with every 
2s. 6d. order, and more in proportion, by sending this advt. 
All goods carriage paid. 12 for 10s. 

QEED8 FOR PRESENT SOWING.—2d. per 

Q pkt.; 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2 b. 9d. Prim., Oiner., Oalc., Begon. 
Oyol., Ferns, Auriculas, Asters, Stocks, Lobel., G. Feath M 8 
William. Pansy, Oaokscorob, Balsam, Palms, Aoacia, Holly 
hocks, Cam.. AqaiL, Ac., 25 pkta. flower seeds. Is. 3d.; 40 
smallest Is. 3d, free ; Cesanlums, 12, Is. 3d. 


LOBELIAS. — Emperor William 
Improved, all from cuttings, 3s. 100, strong. 


20,000 

'DEGONIA TUBERS, Prize Takers.—5 Tubers, 

D 5 colours. Is. 3d.; 10. 2s. 3<L ; 20, 4s.; 100.12s. Gloxinia 
erecta grandiflora, mixed. 6, Is. 3d.; 12, 2s. 3d.; 100,12s.; 6 
prize named Carnations, 2s. 6 d._ 

BEAUTIFUL ROSES, on own roots, Is. 6d. 

6 Tea Roses, 2s. 6<L ; 6 fine Hybrids, 2s. 6d.; 6 beautiful 
Mosses, 2s. 6d.: 6 Mignonette or Polyantha Boses, 2s. 6d.: 6 
Climbers, Is. 6d.; 6 Uweetbriers and Irish Ivy, Is. 3d., free ; 
Fuchsias, 12 for Is. 3d. _; 

p; nnn TOMATO PLANTS, 25 for Is. 6d. 

vJjV/UU Lobelia Bmpwror William, 25 for Is. 3d. _ 

RO 000 CARNATIONS, 12 pairs, finest 

OLfjV/vyk/ named cuttings. Is. 3d.; 12 seedlings, from 
best double flowers, Is. 3d.; 25 mixed seedlings, Is. 3d.; 
f ringed Pinks, 25 for Is. 3d , fgpe. 


Bees deserting skep (Carine).— On 
making a closer inspection of your skep you will 
probably find that although full of combs the 
honey-cells are empty. Bees who have con¬ 
sumed all their stores will sometimes on a bright 
day in early spring leave their hive in a body ; 
these are known as “ hunger swarms,” and are 
sometimes mistaken for very early natural 
8warms. Your Bees should have been well-fed 
on the return of mild weather, especially after 
so trying a winter as the last. If there is honey 
in the hive the Bees may have left on account of 
queenlessne8s.—8. S. G. 


10 /- 


COLLECTION OF 

BEDDING PLANTS. 

WILLIAM BADMAN offers the following Col¬ 
lection, all well-rooied stuff, sure to do well. This is the 
cheapest lot he has ever offered. 

150 GERANIUMS, viz., 24 Scarlet, 24 Pink. 24 White, 24 
Crimson. 24 Silvers (variegated), 18 Ivy-leaf, 12 Salmon. 

24 Yellow CALCEOLARIA I 12 AGERATUM 
24 Bine LOBELIA 12 Choice FUCH8IA8 

12 SWEET HELIOTROPE | 12 VERBENAS 

Twenty Dozen in all. 

Carefully packed for 10s.; or post free, Is. 3d. extra. 
P.O.O. with order. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Making Red Currant wine.— I shall 

be glad if you can give me some particulars as 
to how Red Currant wine should be made ?— 
Cheltonian. 

* # * To every gallon of quite ripe Red Cur¬ 
rants add 1 gallon of water, and lb. of loaf 
sugar. Take care they are free from grit, 
washed on them by heavy rains. They should 
be gathered while the sun is on them, between 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon. 
Crush them with the hand, and put them on to 
boil slowly ; take off any scum that rises. 
When the sugar is quite melted just let them 
boil up once, and carefully strain off into a clean 
pan or tub, letting the juice drip, only without 
pressure, to insure its keeping quite bright and 
clear. When just warm ferment with German 
yeast, spread on hot toasted bread, allowing one 
pennyworth to each gallon of wine. Let this 
ferment two days. Put into a brandy or sherry 
cask ; bung down tight. It will be ready to 
bottle in two months. A half-bottle of brandy 
to 2 gallons of wine is a great improvement, 
and equal quantities of Red Currants and Rasp¬ 
berries make a delicious wine.—B. 


CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND. 


10 /- 


COLLECTION OF 

Plants. 


HHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 

sJ from prize blooms, 12 pairs. Is. 3d._ 


named, 


WORTH £1 EACH.—“ Amateurs’ Garden 

» V Guide : How otid When to Grow Everything,” &4 pages. 
100 illustrations, 7d., free. 250 Testimonials in ene week. 

TVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.— 6 strong plants 

-L of the finest varieties, true to name, 2s. 


K \ nnO COLEUS, splendid varieties, beau- 
"jvyUU tiful colours: 12 strong plants, Is. Gd. 6 

Golden or Silver Elders, Is. 3d., tree. 


AURICULAS.— 12 strong plants from single 

A pota. to flower well this sprins, 2s. 6d ; 25, 4s. 6d.; 


pots, __ 
smaller, Is. fid, per doz. 


HALCEOLARIAS.— Golden Gem, extra strong 

vJ from cold frames. Is. 6d.; from single pets, 2s. doz. 

nn non BEDDING PLANTS; 4d. dozen, 

all flewer this year; Is. 3d. worth free. 
Asters, Stocks, Pansies, Sweet Williams, Musk. Marigold, 
Nasturtiums (tall and dwarf). Convolvulus, Antirrhinums', 
Zinnias, Gaillardias, Lobelia, Golden Feather, Sunflower?, 
Phloxes, Tomatoes. 4d. per ecote: Cabbage (red or white). 
Cauliflower, Lettuce, la. per dozen: Dahlias, Verbenar, 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Ferns, Veronicas, Spincas, 
Nicotians. 8ee top for Roses. _ 

UUONDERFUL VALUE. — 12 Greenhouse 

VV plants, Is. 3d. Aralia, Palm, Calla. Hydrangea, 
Veronica, Cyperus, Agap., Isolepis, Bedum, Ferns, Ac. ; 2 
Llltum auratum. Is. 3d . f ree. 


WILLIAM BADMAN offers the following plants, 
litable for making good losses sustained during the winter; 
all well-rooted and ready for potting. 

12 8WEET HELIOTROPE, 
light and dark 

12 MARGUERITES, white 
and yellow 

12 Scented - leaf GEllA- 


12 Choice 8HOW PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS, large flowered 
24 Choloe Double and Single 
FUCHSIAS, light and dark 
24 ZONAL GERANIUMS, 


apan- 
3d.; 12 


all oolours 
12 GERANIUMS, double, 
scarlet and piuk 
12 Be sul if ul TRICOLOR 
GERANIUMS, of sorts 
12 COLEUS, in good selection 


NIUM8 
12 IVY - LEAF GERA¬ 
NIUMS of sort s, for baskets 
6 MAIDENHAIR FERN 
12 HARRISON’S MUSK, 
gratis 


nilUVSAN 1*11 K M U M PLANTS.—12 Jai 

V ose, Is. 3d. ; 12 Incurved. Is. Id.; 12 early, Is. X 
late, Is. 3d.; 25 mixed, Is. 3d., free. 

TURNER, 

THATT0 HEATH, ST. HELENS, LAHC. 


Thirteen and Half Dozen In all. 

Carefully pkd.,10s.; post free, Is. 6d. extra. P.O.O. with order. 
This Collection is enough to fill a small greenhouse and 
will give a good display during the summer. 

CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND. 


TUTY SEEDLINGS are Ready for Immediate 

1Y1 Planting —3d. doz. ; 6 dozen, free, for Is. 6d. ‘.comprising 
Double Stocks, Asters, Phlox, Zinnias. Marigolds, Marguerites, 
Lobelia, G. Feather, Ac. 12 Geranium?, Is. 6d.; 12 Fuch?ias. 
Is. 6d.: 12 Tomatos, Is. 3d.; 12 Verbenas, Is. 31.; 12 Mimulus, 
Is 3d.; 12 mixed plants. Is. 3d.; all free. Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoy. Broccoli, and Cauliflower-plants, Is. 3d. 100, free.— 
THE GARDENER, Neleon Nursery, Norwich (formerly Old 
Vicarage), gprowstoo. _ 


HAULIFLOWER PLANTS, . Winingstadt 

v Cabbage, Greens (good), B. Sprouts. Leek plants for 
exhibition.— BOOUGALL. Bonnyrigg, Mid Lothian. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Rent for a poultry run ( B .).—Hens which 
are properly managed should return a greater pro¬ 
fit than Is. per head per annum ; it, therefore, 
follows that the querist could afford to pay the 
rent mentioned, and still carry on his business 
without incurring a loss. For my own part, 
however, I should object to pay such a charge, 
although no one would be more willing to pay 
handsomely for the privilege of a Grass- 
run. Let us go into the matter for a few 
moments, and see what the charge really 
amounts to. It is generally considered that 100 
Fowls can be kept on an acre of land without any 
fear of disease ; but no one would for a moment 
suppose that this stock of poultry would either 
consume the whole of the Grass growing upon it, 
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Over SIX THOUSAND CASKS sold annually. 

PRICE 2 - PER CALL0N. 

To be had only of— 

maker Andrew Potter, the 

T0 WOLVERHAMPTON. QUEEN 


CREENHOUSES t f 8 r e MILLION. 

WHY BUY RUBBISH ?—When you can get 

one of our well-known make, erected and glazed ii 
your own garden, from 60b. Estimates Riven for every 
description of Horticultural Buildings. Send particulars of 
requirement? to 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, WOOD CREEH, H. 

THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR of Portable Greenhouses 
Established over TWENTY YEA RS. 

HPANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Selected 

-L quality for protecting fruit, seed?, Ac. Makes a splendid 
tennis bordering. Nets, 50 by 4 or 100 by 2 yds., 7s. 6d. each. 
-MEHEW, Stamford. 


BROOKS' Patent Wrought Iron 
GARDEN STAKES 

Should be us?d by everyone that values 
neatness and economy in their garden or 
greenhouse. These stakes are suitable for 
anythiDgthat need?staking, from Carnations 
to Roses, and can be used with advantage 
a iywhere a stake is needed—indoors or out 
—in pots or in the open. They will take the 
place of, and are as strong as. an ordinary 
stake of three or four times their diameter, 
the star piece, which is plunged in the foil, 
giving great stability. Plants 6taked with 
them scarcely show the support, and their 
durability make them the cheapest stake that 
can be used. They are all well-painted a 
dark green. Figures A, B, C. D show full 
size sections of the four sizes listed below. 

D 




NEW PRICE LIST- 

prices PER DOZEN. 



A Size. 

s. d. 


B Size. 

*.d. 

12 inches long 

0 5 

30 inches long 

0 11 

=r9 T8 
| 24 

30 

”, M 

0 6 

0 7i 
0 9 

36 

42 

48 

'i !• 

1 1 

1 3 
I 5 

m 

O Size. 

s. d. 


D Size. 

s. d. 

H 42inchcBlong 

1 9 1 

1 43 inoheslODg 

4 0 

48 


2 0 | 

60 

II It 

5 0 

^54 


2 3 

72 

II || 

6 0 

eo 

„ M 

2 6 





To encourage the introduction of theao 
goods I will pay carriage on all orders (with 
cash) of 5s. value and upwards to any railway 
station in British Isles. 

Preserve this List for rejtrsnre. 

JOHN BROOKS, Exmouth, Devon. 

“ QLUGItJIDE ” — “ SLUGICIDE. ”— Certain 

Q death to Slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to 
plant? and domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardehers 
yet invented. 1 b. 6«L nor box, of Seedsmen, or post Jam of 
The »• SLUGICIDE " POMP ANY, Marylcport-street, Bristol. 

T 1GHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

-Li 3 ft, wide. Js. 6d.: or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 6s.: very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money. 
Poet free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con¬ 
tractor, Rye. 

Original from 
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BOULTON & PAUL 

BUILDERS, AL NORWICH. 


CONSERVA TO RIE S 

VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 

DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 


CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 

One Gallon makos 50 Gallons for nse, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 

For Garden Walks, <te. One application is sufficient 
for a whole teason. No smtll. Brightens the gravel. 

Extracts from our Customers’ Letters:— 
" I find your * Climax ' superior to any other I hare 
tried. "—John Roberts, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
B.B.O. 

"It is far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer. —A. Stanijish, Dundreath Castle Gar¬ 
dens, Ponrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 

PRIOE81-galL, 3s., drum M. ; 2-gall.. 5s. 9d„ 
drum Is. Cd.; S-galL, 8s. 6d., drum 2s.; 4-gall., 11s., 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall , 13s. 6d., drum. 2s. 6d. ; 10-gail., 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall . 45s., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 80s., 
oask 4s. Carriage Paid. 

Drums allowed for If returned within three months 
in good order and condition. 


CHEAP GREENHOUSES. 

No. 47 a.—10 feet by 7 feet f Painted \ £S 10 0 
No. 49a.—10 feet by 8 feet \ and Glazed. / 10 10 0 

Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 


THE “CLIMAX” 

SUMMER SHADING 


No. 75.- MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Cheapest and Best for Shading Greenhouses, &c. 

16 oz., Is., post free; 7 lb. tins, 53 
oarrlago paid. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 

There is no risk of poisoning Birds or AnimalB if direc¬ 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds ; mixes at once ; no sedi¬ 
ment ; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains. 

i cral., 1,9; 1 gal., 3;- (tins included); 2-gal. drums, 
9 per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2 6 per gal. ; 10-gal. 
drums, 2 3 per gal.; 40 gals, at 2- per gal. 
Double rrength, mixes 1 to 50. 

Sample Half Gallon tin post fret for stamps, 2s. M. 

Only Apdreks— 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 

Wholesale London Agents— 

OSMAN k CO., 132, Commercial Street, E. 
Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON OFFICE : Billiter-bldngs., Biliiter st.,E.C. 


RUSTIC wore 


No.77.- VIOLET FRAME, 6ft by 4ft. 

Similar to No. 75. with Two Lights. 


|| AOC DA III on orders of 40s. value 
IlnUL inlU most goods s'alions. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


WHY SHOULD THEY BE HICHER7 
THERE IS NO REASON WHY THEY SHOULD BE, 


HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 

HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Ten minutos by L. 0. k D. Railway from City and West End. 
Works Close to Station. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 

RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES AND RUSTIC WORK 
IN ENCLAND. 

Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, oarriage 
paid, or delivered and Axed in London and suburbs. IN¬ 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages. 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
houses can be Axed in half an hour. 


POTTER’S “ EXCELSIOR ” HOSE. 

Prices of 60 feet lengths (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
Pipe, Rose and Jet). 

Diam. PLAIN. 

Diam. ARMOURED. in. Specially cheap .. 19/3 

in. Best quality .. 36 3 in. Best quality .. .. 21/5 

in. Extra stout quality 43 7 In. Extra stout quality 27 5 

in. Best quality .. .. 45/- in. Best quality .. .. 28/- 

ln. Extra stout quality 52/- in Extra stout quality 33/- 

in. Best quality .. 52 - in. Beat quality .. .. 33/- 

In. Extra stout quality CO/7 I in. Extra stoutquality 40,10 


PRICES. 

Carriage paid to any station in Groat Britain. 

10-in. 12 in. 14 in. 10-in. 18-in. 

17s. 6d. 20s. 22s. 6d. 26s. 30s. 

GRASS BOXES, any slio, 5s. extra. 

The NEW CHAMPION INTERCHANGEABLE LAWN 
MOWERS are offered at prioes at which Lawn Mower* always 
should bo sold to the public. They are high-class, well-made 
machines, simple in construction, made of good material, are 
strong, light, and oaay to work, and will do the same work as 
machines which have hitherto been sold at four or Ave times 
the price. Will be sent ON APPROVAL on receipt of cash. 

HY. LUDLOW & CO., Batb Street, Birmingham. 


With Wood Bases. 

No Brickwork required. 

Useful tor extra acoommo- 

dation In large establish- 

meats at a trilling expense. JbWIW 

Made of best red wood, jEMfl UB OdtiBlr-f 1 1 I [ 

painted 3 coats; sent out*4«1LLLy ~ L 

olazed completk, fitted KifSjr 

with hinges, fastenings. jWaj «-.'—r - 

ventilators, eaves, gutters. 

and down pipes. No. 52. 

Also made in three-quarter span, No. 51. 

PRICES No. 50. PRICES N 

LEAN-TO ROOF. SPAN RO< 

8ft. by 6ft. .. £7 6 6 10ft. by 8ft. .. 

12ft. by 6ft. .. 9 9 0 12ft. by 8ft. .. 

12ft. by 8ft. .. 10 15 0 15ft. by 8ft. .. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 


ONE PENNY. 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS 

Fruit-trees to which Bees have access bear the most 
abundant crops. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS’ 


THE 

Ladies’ 

Gazette. 

COLOURED PLATE 
EVERY WEEK. 


AND APPLIANCES. 

Illustrated Catalogue Fkee. 

127, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C 

__(Corner of Southampton S treet ). 


ORCHID PEAT 


Offices: Aldemgate St., London. 


SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6d. 8E<«OND QUALITY,5s. per sack ; 5 for 22a. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons. 

Ferns, 4s. per sack: 5for 18s.: and 3s. per sack ; 5 tot 12b. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. Cd. per sack ; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 18s. All socks included. 
Bend Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Prioe List apply to— 
D. Oa m kkon. Forester s Dodge, Mount Mascal, Bexley, Kent 


NETS, Tanned, Oiled, Waterproof 


GETTING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 

•LY colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
not, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 
away ; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7a Cd., carriage paid. 
HY .1 HASSON. Net Work,,. Ryo 


For protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees. Ac , from birds; 
makes excellent tenuis boundaries; 200 yards, 5s.; best quality. 

Sc f. ivi v... . . ., . *• 


Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


LAND, £20 


F LOWER POTS.-12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5 in., 

50 4-in.. 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD. Pottery. Den uett-road, Pock ham. 

Tobacco paper or cloth, best, 7tk, 

J- 3s. 6d. : 14. *>s 6d. ; 28, 12s. 6d Extra strong, 71b., 4* 6d. ; 
14, 8s. 6d.-KENDALL, 9. Albert Villas, Cotham, Bristol. 


PURE POULTRY MANURE, equal tothe beat 

guano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton. Carriage paid on four tons 
As sold to several large growers of exhibition produce. Bags 
Included.—st. Leonard s Poultry Farm, Ringwood. Hants. 
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Am ary llla-buibsdi sealed 
Auriculae, good ooloutB 
amongst . 

A zale&ft cut tings, fit rik i ng 
Azalea treatment of .. 
Cabbages, the best 
Carnations and Chrysan¬ 
themums, unhealthy . 
Oarnations, Green 
Carnations, some good 
Cherry-trees, young 
Chrysanthemums out¬ 
doors . 

Chrysanthemums, varie¬ 
ties of .. 


175 

117 
174 
17 S 
172 

171 

lt)7 

117 

174 


Chrysanthemums .. 

Conifers, a useful cI&bs 
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PLANTS AND THE PAST WINTER. 

Notes from East Yorkshire. 

Like your correspondent, Mr. Radcliffe Dug- 
more, I have been looking round my garden 
and trying to estimate my losses, and though my 
collection cannot pretend to be as large and 
varied as his, nor to contain so many rare and 
tender subjects, still it may be of interest to 
your readers to compare the effects of the last 
winter in a garden very differently sit lated. Like 
the house it belongs to, my garden is, as I think 
a parson’s should be, in the cottage style. It 
stands only so ne 30 feet above the sea, which 
can be heard at times three miles to the east, 
whilst two miles to the south is a great tidal 
river. The district is flat, never exceeding 
90 feet above the sea. The winds, which blow 
nearly always, are broken to this garden of 
4 acres (fer the paddock is & garden too) 
by its own belt of surrounding trees, and, except 
to the east, by belts of woodland at a greater 
distance. The soil, except in the made beds of 
the garden proper, is heavy clay, and long holds 
the wet. Sea fogs are not uncommon, and we 
know here what the fierce east wind is. The 
thermometer fell as low as2degs. on Feb. 10th, 
8 degs. lower than I ever remember it here 
before. The rainfall, I should add, is nearly 
the lowest in England, averaging 22 inches, 
altogether a great contrast to Dorsetshire. 

When I compare Mr. Dugmore’s circumstances, 
then, with my own, I am not a little comforted, 
for whilst I find in some cases I have suffered 
as badly, I notice few in which I have fared 
worse, and several in which I have escaped 
altogether. To compare, then, such plants as 
grown here of those he has named, Leyceateria 
formosa, untouched in Dorset, has, indeed, been 
almost cut down here, but is not killed ; but 
English Gorse, Ling, and the Ericas killed with 
him are almost untouched in this garden. 
Periwinkles are green and flowering. Dwarf 
Phloxes, P. amcena, P. Stellaria, and what I 
believe to be P. subulate are untouched ; so, 
too, are Lithospermum prostratum, Linum 
flavum (elevated a few feet on rock work, but 
slightly damaged). Daphne Cneorum, Gaultheria 
Shallou, all my Hypericums, Cistus laurifolius, 
and Genista hispanica pumila, G. Andreana, G. 

r esox, and G. scoparia pendula. So far, then, 
have fared better. But, like my Dorset 
brother of the primeval craft, I lament Bay- 
trees badly hit; Azalea amcena, whioh looks 
hopeless ; Buddies globosa, old and young, killed 
to the ground ; Escallonia macrantha on a wall, 
leafless and half of it dead ; Berberis Darwini 
injured; and Pampas Grass much injured, 
whilst with him they have escaped. With me, 
Veronica Traversi is, I fe&r, dead (though youug 
plants of Y. oarnulosa and V. Lyalli and 
V. Traversi escaped), and Olearia Haasti is 
barely alive. 

Besides the plants which Mr. Dugmore de¬ 
tails, an old Sweet Verbena (Aloysia) on a walk 
is killed, though a young one is breaking well. 
A Lamarque Rose, twenty years old, on the 
house, is hurt, whilst a Tree Lupin and Abelia 
floribunda are killed newiyto the ground. The 
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common Ivy has suffered severely on trees, 
whilst the choicer kinds on walls are all right. 
The common Yew, Irish Yew, Box, common and 
Portugal Laurels, Laurustinus, and Evergreen 
Oaks are either badly scorched or have lost their 
leaves. The Holly is losing many now, and 
Arbutus Unedo is bare. Garrya elliptica has 
lost its young shoots, and so, too, has the 
Deodara, but not more than it often does. The 
following are untouched in any way : Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, except in draughty places ; Aucuba, 
American Arbor-vitee, Judas-tree, Juniperus 
argentea, Thujopsis borealis, and last, not least, 
that grand shrub, T. dolabrata, and, unequalled 
for its usefulness under trees and in draughty 
places, Daphne l&ureola (Spurge Laurel). 

Among herbaceous plants, which are our 
chief concern, I am glad to say there are few 
gaps ; half-a-dozen plants, and these newly 
planted—Chelone barbata, Achillea mongolica, 
Hollyhocks, Anthemis tinctora, Phygelius capen- 
sis—will, I hope, cover my losses in the borders, 
and an equal number on the rockery. But quite 
half the charming Chrysanthemums outside, 
and half the Carnations are killed ; indeed, 
these last are only saved where they had been 
layered. In Roses, I do not know of a single 
death, though Teas are killed to the ground, 
and Hybrid Perpetuals severely punished by the 
frost. 

In the kitchen garden we have Lettuce All 
the Year Round and Bath Cos which have stood 
out, and autumn-planted Cabbage coming on 
fast, and have only lost a few of the Globe 
Artichokes ; only a few, too, of the slugs and 
snails has this winter killed and the rest are 
making merry over Delphinium Belladonna and 
my best Carnations and Dwarf Iris. 

Wine stead. East Yorks. N. I. M. 

Notes from Dorset. 

The very interesting and lucid article on this 
subject, from Mr. Dugmore, in your journal for 
May 11, has specially attracted my attention, 
because my grounds are within sight of his, ou 
a plateau some hundred feet higher up. They 
therefore correspond in soil and climate very 
nearly with his, and my experience of the 
mortality and damage of the past winter closely 
corresponds with what he has detailed. 

But I think we should make a great mistake, 
either in this or other neighbourhoods, if we 
were to draw any hard and fast conclusions as 
to what to plant or not to plant in future from 
the experiences of the past winter. In support 
of this we need hardly go further than the case 
of the Gorse. The “ oldest inhabitants ” de¬ 
clare that “ they have never seen it killed by 
frost before.” There are many clumps in my 
grounds, and in those of Lord Wimborne 
adjoining, which, from the size of their stems, 
must be from 20 years to 40 years old, and they 
have in a large number of cases been killed 
to the ground, in company with many 
quite young plants. It would evidently be 
a great mistake to abstain from growing 
Gorse in this neighbourhood in consequence of 
the unique experience of this year, and what 
applies to so hardy a plant as this may well be 
applied more generally. 


The frost of the past winter which caused the 
chief mortality was quite exceptional. It came 
suddenly, with great severity, when no snow 
clothed the country, and, worse still, just 
as we had been having a run of unusually mild 
weather with genial rains. The consequence 
was that many plants, shrubs, and even trees 
had sent up their sap with a premature bound, 
and were preparing fora spring growth, and, in 
the case of the Gorse, for flowers ; many of our 
old bushes were just breaking into bloom when 
the frost struck them. It is evident that the 
hardiest plants and shrubs would be most likely 
to be the forwardest in this precipitate spring¬ 
rising of sap and its effects ; hence, they would 
suffer most. This is just what has happened 
with the Gorse and also with the Broom. Those 
which were most forward when the frost came 
have been killed to the ground, while those 
which were backward are now pushing forth 
beautiful fresh and strong flowers. 

I think, therefore, that, without attempting 
to work out details, we may safely consider 
that no rules as to “what to plant or not to 
plant ” can be safely framed from the last 
winter, and that we must, as before, be guided 
by long averages of experiences drawn from 
varying seasons. Horace Dobell, M. D. 

Parkstone Heights , Dorset. 

Notes from North Lancashire. 

There is no doubt that the past winter has 
been very disastrous to gardens, but I thii k 
it is a mistake to attribute the injury done to 
frost alone, or even chiefly. I think the severe 
storms, especially that of December 22, which 
carried a great amount of sea spray far inland, 
even beyond Birmingham, are responsible for 
the greater part of tne damage. That is cer¬ 
tainly the case in this district, as the injury is 
almost entirely confined to the west side of 
shrubs and evergreens, whilst the south and 
east sides are little damaged. The Conifers are 
much injured, Scotch Firs especially, and they 
are not usually considered tender as regards 
frost. The Ivy also is much browned. The 
frost, though severe and long-continued, was 
only two degrees greater than that of 1892 and 
eleven degrees less severe than that of 1881. 
The storm of December 22 was, however, the 
most violent that has visited us for many years, 
and certainly more severe than any that I had 
witnessed for more than forty years. I think 
that the idea that the damage is due entirely to 
frost may lead to serious mistakes in planting. 

North Lancashire. K. 


The heat Lily of the Valley.—We 

have received flowers from Mr. Morse, the 
Nurseries, Epsom, of the finest variety of the 
Lily of the Valley yet raised, named Fortins’. It 
was raised by a French nurseryman of that 
name, and it bears a splendid spike of unusually 
large, strongly-fragrant flowers, sixteen or 
seventeen on each Bpike, and individually they 
are much larger than those of the ordinary Lily 
of the Valley, whilst there is corresponding 
robustness in the foliage. Those who care for 
Lilies of the ValUy should grew this, the best 
of all varieties in cultivation. 
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Gardening illustrated. 


Mat 25, 1826 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

A a the Pelargoniums go out of bloom set them outside 
in the eunshine to ripen the wood preparatory to cutting 
them down. Late-flowering sorts may have liquid-manure 
till the blossoms expand. Zonals, also, and Fuchsias will 
benefit from stimulants in moderation now. Passion-flowers 
and other climbers are making rapid growth, and will 
require frequent attention to prevent entanglement. Tea 
ana other Roses in pots which have been forced into bloom 
Should be planted outside now, preferably in ashes. The 
same treatment will suit all the forced shrubs, such as 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, Ac. Spineas should 
be planted out in rich soil, and well supplied with water. 
If the roots are split through the centre, and planted out 
for a couple of years, they will lift and force again, only 
they must have abundant supplies of water in the absence 
of rain. Fill baskets in oonservatory with Achimenes, 
Fireball Tropwolum, Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums,'" and other 
subjects. If the baskets are of considerable sise the plants 
will grow. Thicldv planted and well supplied with water, 
they will be effective at once. The shady part of the con¬ 
servatory may be furnished with baskets filled with Ferns 
and Asparagus plumosus and tenuissimus, which have been 
started in warmer houses. Plant out Arum Lilies in 
trenches where they can be easily watered. Tuberous 
Begonias will be a leading feature now. In large houses 
Fuchsias planted in the borders will be very effective, 
and may either be trained against walls or pillars, or 
grown as bushes, the central shoot tied to a stout 
stake. As no fires will be required now, it will be as well 
to run the water out of the apparatus, and have the 
furnace thoroughly cleared out. Night air will be beneficial 
to the plants in the oonservatory. 


Stove. 

As far as possible, move the young winter-flowering stuff 
to a pit or low house, where the plants can have the benefit 
of being near the glass and yet be surrounded by a close¬ 
growing atmosphere. The earliest struck Poinsettiae, 
Euphorbias, Begonias, Thyrsacanthus, Ac., will be ready 
for shitting into 5-inch pots. By giving timely liberal 
treatment nice little specimens may be had from early- 
struck cuttings. Let them grow as freely as possible 
during the early part of the summer, and then ripen the 
growth by moreexpoeure to the soft summer atmoephere. 
To have Coleus in good colour they must be exposed to 
the full light, and be grown freely, pinohing well till the 
specimen has been formed. Specimen stove plants must 
nave room now to properly develop their foliage. 
Especially is this necessary with Calaoiums, Alocaslas, 
ana other large-leaved tropical plants. It is also equally 
necessary for the flowering subjects to have room enough. 
Gardenias which have done flowering may be moved to a 
cooler house to ripen growth, and young plante potted on, 
using good peat and loam, with sand and charcoal enough 
to insure a free passage for water. Gesneras will do beat 
In a warm, dose pit These are desirable winter decora¬ 
tive subjects when well done. Gloxinias make a splendid 
show in a house by themselves. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Thess may now go into their fioweriog pots, selecting 
the rims to suit the varieties, robust growers having 9-incn 
or 10-inch pots. Others will do very well in 8-inoh pots. 
W* are growing about 2,000 of the beet “Japs” and 
“ Incurves,” ana a good many of them will flower in 8-inch 
pots. They must have good loam. It is useless to expect the 
beet possible results when the plants are potted in inferior 
■oil. This loam should be broken up with the spade, and 
enriohed more or less according to its quality with old 
manure. Some growers place the turf and manure in 
alternate layers when the loam is carted in, and thus it 
gets well blended. In addition to the manure, which must 
not be overdone, from 1 lb. to- 2 lb. ut chemical or 
some other artificial should be used, and mixed freely with 
the soil Just previous to potting. Ameliorating substancee, 
such as soot, charcoal, wood-ashes, Ac., may be used for 
special varieties. 

Pits and Frames. 

These, being no longer required for bedding plants, may 
be filled with Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatoe. A num¬ 
ber will probably be required for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
and Primulas, placed in the shade. 

Ventilating Frait- house. 

This is the most important work in connection with fruit 
culture under glaee now. The sunshine of the post few 
weeks has been very helpful to the fruit grower. In con¬ 
nection with free ventilation, it forme the etout leather 
leaves which bid deflanoe to red-spider, and that will Btimu- 
late root actfon, and so bring the fruit to the greateet 
poesible perfection. The sun rises early in the morning 
now, and the gardener should be on the spot early in the 
morning. Ventilation should be given in fruit-houses not 
later than 6 a.m. A mere crack will often suffice at first 
at the highest point of the roof; but theee openings should 
Increase as the sun gains power, and then there will be no 
Scalding or scorching. 

Window Gardening. 

Many of the plants will be better outside now in the open 
air, keeping only the most effective in the rooms. Plants 
in full b lo ssom and Ferns should not be exposed to the full 
glare of the sunshine. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The mason for the bedding plants when at their best is 
usually a short one, and if not put out as soon as the 
weather will permit, one has to begin taking cuttings 
before the beds are full. The disadvantage of thick plant¬ 
ing in the case of “ Geraniums” is that they lorn the bottom 
leaves early. Get the Verbenas, Heliotropes, Age returns, 
and Petunias pegged down before the growth stiffens. 


In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
nder “Garden Work" "*• a* Amu -f—- #- 
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Carpet-beds will succeed the Tulipe and other late-bloe* 
soming spring flowers. Dress the beds after the spring 
flowers come off with charred refuse and old potting soil. 
The plants will root better in this than if manure is used. 
Coleuses, Iraainee, and Alternantheras must go out very 
dose together if they are to be effective. Simple designs 
are the most suitable for those who cannot give up much 
time to the pinching and regulation of the growth. If 
caipet or leaf-beds are not well kept they should not be 
had at all. The new dwarf large-flowered Cannae are a 
long way in advance of the old sorts, but they want a rich, 
deep soil; in foot, all the sub-tropicals want depth of soil, 
freely enriched, to make any show before the frost comes. 
Thin the buds of Roses to obtain fine blooms. Wage war 
with insects; and one of the best means of keeping them 
away is to see.that the plants are well nourished. 

Fruit Garden. 

Immediately after the Grapes are thinned ie the best 
time to drese the borders with quick-acting stimulants. 
Very often a mixture of several kinds is more profitable 
than one alone. A manure thatmayproduce good results 
one season may not do so the next. Those who have never 
tried a mixture of the Patent Silicate and lchthemic guano 
may do eo with advantage. Use two in weight of the 
Silicate to one of guano. Give a pound to the square yard 
now, and another dressing of the same quantity in a 
month or six weeks' time. Peaches, if heavily cropped, 
will pay fer similar treatment. Regulate the young wood 
of both Peaches and Vines promptly. There should be 
very little to clear up in the vinery if the stopping is dons 
at tbs right time. The ventilation of fruit-houses will 
give lese trouble now. Open the top lights lust a little 
early in the morning, so that the moisture inside the house 
may not oondense en the fruit, to cause scalding and 
crooking. Tbs presence of mildew is sometimes the out¬ 
come of late ventilation in the morning and stagnation at 
the roots, either from drought or a sour, damp, badly- 
drained border will produce just the conditions favourable 
to mildew. If early forced Strawberries, after resting a 
time under a north wall, are planted oat in good land, 
the plants will generally produce a late crop, which will 
ripen and come in useful. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Where the land is inclined to be heavy, it will be a great 
advantage to loosen the soil between the rows of Potatoe 
with the fork. This lets in the air and sunshine, and 
renders the work of moulding much easier. Finish thin¬ 
ning the young crops of vegetables, such as Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Onions, Beet, Ac.; keep a loose surfaoe between the 
rows. Those who took the precaution to sprinkle soot 
over the young Onions have probably escaped the attacks 
of the fly among the crops. Nitrate of soaa may be used | 
at the rate of 3 lb. or 4 lb. per square rod. Discontinue 
cutting Asparagus from weakly beds early in the month 
of June, but strong plants will continue to yield supplies 
till the end of the month. The best land produces the 
best flavoured Asparagus. The Asparagus produced in . 
the Fens grows to a large else, but it is not equal in point ! 
of flavour to that produced on what is known as skirt 
land, of a more or lew sandy nature. Tomatoe may safely 
go out now. We intend trying a few thousand plants in 
the open this year again, in the hope that the season will 
be favourable. A good deal depends upon the oondition 
of the plants when they are planted. It is a waste of time 
and land to plant out weakly, drawn-up plants, either 
outside or under glow. Lettuces, Turnips, French Beans, 
Peas. 8carlet Runners, Spinach, Ac., planted according to 
requirements. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Gordon. 


Should the present delightfully warm weather oontinue, 
a commencement may be made with the hardier bedding 
plants this week—that is, in warm and well sheltered gar¬ 
dens—but in case of a ohange to oold or we« better defer 
planting for a time. The bras may, however, be prepared 
to reoeive their occupants. Do not use much manure, 
except for such things as Verbenas. Begonias (which to do 
well in the open must be well fed), Z nntas, Asters, Ac., 
and even for these let it be well decayed and sweet. As a 
rule, leaf-mould is more suitable for flowering plants than 
manure, but it cannot always be obtained in quantity. 
Spent Hops in a half-decayed condition are excellent, 
being sweeter and safer than any but well-rotted hot-bed 
manure, and promoting in most instances a marvellously 
luxuriant growth. Dahlias, too, must have deep, rich, and 
well-worked soil if they are to do welL and a sunny position 
if also essential. Old roots may be planted out now, 
covering each with a thin layer of soil and a few inches of 
light, littery manure, which will protect the crowns from 
any frost ws are likely to get now. Young plants should 
not, as a rule, be exposed before the first or second week 
in June, when the weather becomes warm and settled. 
These ought to be now undergoing the hardening-off 
process in cold frames. If necessary, shift them into 0-inch 
pots before planting out at once. This is the practice 
of the beat growers, and has muoh to recommend it. 
Roots of the plant known as “ Marvel of Peru " (Mirabilis 
jalapa) may also be planted now. Though not exactly 
a choice plant, this thrives well in town gardens, and forme 
. a neat bush oovered with rather pretty little blossoms. 
Carnations are beginning to push up the flower-stems, and 
should have a slignt stick, and a neat, but not tight, tie of 
Raffia placed to each. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of a few years more there will be little or none of 
this kind of work to be done, fora newraoe of Carnations, 
having comparatively short and stiff flower-stems, able to 
carry the blooms erect without support, is now being 
gradually developed. This weaknees of the stem is a great 
fault in many of our best varieties. Take the beautiful 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, for instance—what is it unless trussed 
up tight to a tall stick f The finest Carnation yet raised— 
Uriah Pike—is not unblemished in this respect. What a 
constitution this grand variety has, by the way 1 Among 
a large oolleetion it was the only one that was untouohea 
by the intense frost last winter, every leaf being green and 
fresh in the spring, while all others were more or lees 
browned, crippled, or killed. I must not dose without 
reminding my readers that unless the seed of Chinese 
Primulas has been sown already, it must be dona at onoe. 

B. 0. R. 


THU OOMHTG WOK’S WORK. 

EhctrmcU from a Garden Diary from May 

25th to June let. 

The bedding out has been in full swing for the last day 
or two, and will be continued till all the plante are set out, 
leaving what foliage bedding we intend doing till the last. 
Everything is well soaked with water; the hoe is then 
used to lighten up the surface, and the plants will be 
safe for several days, even if no rain oomes. The plants 
in the herbaceous border which are likely to require sup¬ 
port have been staked, and such things as Delphiniums, 
Carnations, Ao., have had a tie placed to them, just to 
keep them in an erect position. Cut Box-edgings; these 
when rough look very untidy. 1 am not in favour of 
Box-edgings for town gardens; tiles of some sober pattern 
look muoh better, and are as cheap. Very busy shifting 
Chrysanthemums into flowering pots; turfy loam, en¬ 
riched to suit each variety, is used, and rammed firmly 
into the pots. As fast as the plants are placed in tha 
flowering pots they are stood in rows on a ooal ash-bed, 
and the tops of the stakes, which are 6 feet long, are fas¬ 
tened to wires, which are strained to stout wooden posts, 
and the whole, when properly fixed, is pretty well wind- 
proof. Potted off a lot of Pinks intended for forcing, 
when established they will be planted out on a specially 
prepared bed and lifted again in the autumn. Her 
Majesty is the variety chiefly forced. White flowers are 
always valuable. Potted off seedling Begonias, and re¬ 
turned to hot-bed to encourage growth. Thinned Grapes 
in late Hamburgh house. There is no better black Grape 
than the Black Hamburgh when well grown, and We like 
to have them as late as they can be kept In good condition. 
These are followed by Gros Colman, Alicante, and Lady 
Downe'a. Bright, sunny weather is a great help to the 
gardener; it enables him by early closing to push on 
growth without much cost for fuel, and permits of plenty 
of ventilation. Vineries and Peach houses are always 
opened a little by 0 a.m., and are closed and damped down 
before 4 p.m. Planted out more Leeks and Celery. Pat 
in a few more rows of the White-seeded 8carlet Runner 
Bean. Thinned bads of Roses. Not only will the blooms 
be finer, but it will tend to keep up a better succession; 
and this in itself ia important. Potted remainder of Tube¬ 
roses. Theee will be grown cool; they are wanted for 
autumn blooming. Made up another Mushroom-bed in 
the open air in a shady position under a wall. Thinned 
shoots of Peach-trees on walls. 


EUONYMUSES AS CLIMBING PLANTS. 
Thb Euonymns might be made far more use of 
for covering walla and fenees than is at present 
the oase. The past winter has proved that the 
Euonymus, when used as a wall climber, is as 
hardy as’ the majority of the plants so planted, 
and few climbers that retain their foliage the 
year through cover the space more quickly. The 
green form of argenteus is, no doubt, the most 
rapid grower, as it increases in height 2 feet in 
one year, and sometimes more. I removed a 
plant last August that had readied a height of 
16 feet in four years, and oovered a space 4 feet 
wide at the same time, but this plant had a 
southern aspect, and was in good deep soil. At 
first it might strike one that August Was rather 
early in the season to remove such a large plant, 
bit there was no help for it. A large pole was 
placed against the wall, and the branches secured 
to it. Fortunately, the roots of all the Euony- 
mns grow in a mass, and this enabled me to get 
a large body of them together without mutilating 
many. When this was done the plant was taken to 
another garden two miles distant and carefully 
planted, and so well did it bear removal that it 
had made yonng shoots 2 inches long at the end 
of six weeks, and it has passed through the late 
winter unharmed. Euonymus latifolins varie- 
gafeus is another variety that here, in the West 
of England, makes a capital climber. The south 
front of the schoolmaster’s cottage at Kingston 
is oovered to a height of 10 feet with it, and 
wonld have grown still higher had it been 
allowed to do so. Associated as it is with the 
Myrtles, the contrast is very pleasing. This 
variety is the brightest of all those with silver 
variegation, and just the plant to light np a 
dark corner, as it quite olothes the wall. It 
may appear strange to recommend E. radieans 
variegatus as a wall climber, seeing that it is 
sometimes planted as an edging j out I know 
from experience that it is as well suited for the 
one as the other, as if planted against a south wall 
in good soil it will grow to a height of 8 feet in 
a few years. The hardy character of this 
pretty variegated plant is fully established, 
as it is hardier than the oommon Laurel, having 
oome through the past winter unharmed, 
although growing in a very exposed place. The 
green form of E. radieans is, of course, equally as 
hardy. It is not of muoh value unless one 
wanted a hardy evergreen of a trailing habit foi 
covering rookwork. The golden forms are 
evidently much more tender than the others, 
as thousands of yonng plants were killed last 
winter. They can only be recommended for 
walls and other sheltered positions.—J. C. 0. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ABOUT ROCK GARDENS. 

All through my life flowers have been to me a 
wonderful source of enjoyment, have tended to 
lighten my cares, and to brighten up some of 
those dark hours which must come to us 
all, and I have gone over many a large garden 
where I am sure the owner did not get out of it 
half the enjoyment that I did. There is no part 


of my gardeu that gives me greater enjoyment 
m the earlier months of the year than the 
rockery, and for the benetit of those who 
may be similarly situated I will now* describe 
it and the aspect it now presents at the 
latter end of May. Many things have passed 
away, and many more have to come on, but I 
shall confine myself to things at present in 
bloom. Now, first, as to the rockery itself. It 
is somewhere about 90 feet long by 6 feet, and 
faces east and west; at either end there is a 
slight turn round of about. ^ feet, facing, of 
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course, one north and the other side south. The 
round is not level, but falls about two-thirds 
own, and in this, into which, of course, the 
rain runs, I have attempted to grow with some 
degree of success some moisture-loving plants, 
such as Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium specta 
bile), Orchis foliosa, Trillium grandiflorum, Ac. 
A large tree at the back of this portion of the 
rockery aflords a little shade, but otherwise it is 
all fully expoeed to the sun. Some people 
imagine that such plants and Ferns must be 


grown in the shade. There can be no great* r 
mistake, and those who have seen some of our 
alpine gems growing in their native habitats 
I know how brilliant in sunlight they are for 
I some months of the year, so that tourists going 
up to ** Le .lardin’’ at Chamounix come back 
i with their faces bronzed like a berry, and, in 
fact, the rockery ought to be well exposed, 
giving aspects of ditiering characters. The stone 
mostly used in its formation is Kentish rag, 
whioh is a sort of limestone, and the soil is a 
sandy loam. Of course, where it is necessary I 


fill some spaces with composts suitable to the 
plants. As the rockery has now been made for 
some years. Mors has grown over the stones ; 
they have become discoloured, and so look much 
better than when it was first made. 

With these preliminary observations, let me 
describe the rockery at tne present time. At 
the northern end I nave found the return piece 
facing north an excellent place for Primroses— 
» species ; these are going by, but I have some 
fine plants of an allied species, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, which will soon show its delicate, 
almost Solanum-like flowers. Ramondia pyre 
naica is planted under the shelter of a high 
stone, which protects it from the sun, it being 
found in the Pyrenees on the face of rocks facing 
the north. Beneath this I have had a lovely 
patch of Gentiana verna. Juat above this on the 
highest part of the rockery is a good plant of 

I 'iplopappus with its bright golden foliage, while 
the comer of the rockery is covered with a large 
clump of Phlox setacea. Two or three feet 
further on is a good plant of Phlox atellaria, and 
as this has a pendent habit, I have placed it 
on the top of a large stone, over which it falls. 

II is very white and very free. Here, also, is 
the charming little Silene alpina, with its star* 
like flowers of purest white, and Lychnis dioica ; 
also a plant of the giant Thrift (Armeria eepha- 
lotes). This I have had to reduce in size, as it 
had overgrown its neighbours. A little further 
down I nave a most delightful bit of Phlox 
setacea, of a rich lavender colour, with as its 
neighbour on one side a large plant of Iberis 
cordifolia, and on the other is a nice plant of P. 
Nelaoni, pure white, and at the top of the rockery 
a plant of the Fumitory. Not far from these also 
is a dump of the very bright orange Erigeron 
lurantiacus. Here, too, I have a nice plant of 
Androsace villosa, much more free-flowering and 
quite as pretty as A. sarmentosa. Of this latter I 
have a large piece—that is, large for me—I 
should think 3 feet by 2 feet; but I have found 
that as it spreads it loses vigour in the centre of 
the plant and the rosettes do not flower, while 
at the edges they seem to do so freely. It does 
not, as I found some of the Saxifrages do, die off 
at the centre, but only becomes weakly. Does 
it require replanting? I now come to the lower 
part of the rockery. Here I have just before me 
now a grand batch of Aubrietia grseca var. 
Ingrami. It is about 1 yard square, and nothing 
can exceed its beauty when in flower. I cut it 
away every year, but it soon fills up its place. 
Although it takes up rather too large a 
portion of my small rockery, yet I cannot bear to 
lessen its dimensions. 

In the lowest portion and somewhat shaded, 
as I have already said, where I grow my Cypri- 
pediuro spectabile and other plants that love 
moisture, I have at present fine plants of Dode 
catheon Meadia, and just on the other side of 
the walk a small plant of the white variety alba. 
Here also are Geum montanum, with its bright 
yellow flowers, and that most charming of all 
Saxifragas, S. Wallaoei, which will soon form a 
large patch of the most snowy whiteness, and 
with the yellow of Viola corauta form a pretty 
bit of colouring. On the piece that rises up 
from this to the south end of the rockery I have 
now the following plants in flower : Omphalodes 
Luoilife, very charming in its colouring, a pale 
silvery blue, but I have found it somew’hat die 
appointing in the smallness of its trusses, which do 
not oontain more than four or five in flower at one 
time; nor has it increased very much with me in 
Bize of plant, remaining much the same as it has 
been for some years. Here also is a large piece 
of Androsace sarmentosa, to which I have already 
alluded ; also plants of the very beautiful 
Anemone palmata, both in its yellow and white 
form*. This is one of the most delightful species 
of a very charming family. I have also here a 

f 'lant of the rose-coloured Aubrietia, A. Leicht 
ini. It is of a very beautiful rose colour, and 
forms a delightful contrast. Creeping along on 
the stones which form the edge of the rockery, 
there is the pretty little Gypeophila repens, 
with its clear white flowers, while at the ex 
treme end there is a good plant of Onosroa 
taurioa. 

The back of the rockery I have left alone. 
Here Rook Roses have seeded and formed masses 
of various shades of oolour from cream to scarlet. 
Here that insinuating fellow, Anemone sylves 
trie, has established itself after being rooted out 
from the rockery itself where it was overrunning 
everything. Here Mvosotis dissitiflora forms a 

Original from 
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mass of lovely blue, and even Anemone apennina 
ha9 travelled into thie tangled mass, and I am 
sure that many persons would esteem this as not 
the least pleasing part of the rookery. 

The illustration shows part of the rock gar¬ 
den at Elmet Hall, Leeds. This indicates how 
delightful a good rock garden may be made 
when well planted with the many beautiful 
things from other countries that are hardy in 
Britain. D. 


TULIPS. 

Each year the love for garden Tulips increases, 
and it is not alone the cottage plot that now 
boasts its flaming masses of the splendid Ges- 
neriana, a Tulip that rises far above its fellows 
ia grace, colour, and vigour. Growers for mar¬ 
ket are thinking more of this class of bulbs that 
bloom at a season when no glut occurs. The 
Daffodils are practically over, and the garden is 
made brilliant with the many late kinds, offering 
a charming and interesting series of colours, from 
white to deepest crimson. I hope that the in¬ 
terest shown in the late Tulips will not decline. 
The bulbs grow to as great perfection in England 
as in any other country, and when in bold 
masses, each bed planted with one kind, a picture 
of colour is obtained—brighter and richer than 
anything else in its season can supply. The 
broad beds in Mr. Walker’s grounds at Ham, or 
in Mr. Barr’s nursery at Long Ditton, are 
evidence of the striking character of Gesner’s 
Tulip when well planted in suitable soil. 

Oae has been a little frightened, perhaps, by 
a disease that has attacked the Tulip, but no¬ 
thing alarming has occurred, the best way of 
dealing with unhealthy bulbs being to get rid of 
them. The late Tulips (see cut on p. 167) must 
be planted in quantity. That is the point I wish 
to urge, not a miserable flecking, so to say, 
here and there, but broad masses to make telling 
groups and beds of colour. First and most 
important is Gesner’s Tulip, and many forms 
may be obtained now in good nurseries, the 
growing love for the flowers cheapening the 
bulbs. No attempt here is made to classify 
them. The Tulips are considerably mixed up, 
due partly to their variable character and the 

S irden names given to mere forms of species. 

ortunately, however, catalogues are consistent, 
and one may be certain of getting the true kind. 
Before growing any other Tulips commence 
first of all with the late kinds, those that make 
the garden bright with colour in May, flowering 
depending in a great measure on the weather. 
One of the earliest of all is Tulipa Greigi (see 
cut), which I should not plant largely, but a bed 
of it on the outskirts of the lawn, or a few clumps 
in the border are brilliant. It is showy and 
variable, displaying almost a self-yellow tone, 
then bright carmine and crimson, the flowers 
very large, goblet-shaped, and the leaves con¬ 
spicuously barred with chocolate on a glaucous 
ground. ^ I have seen the various forms given 
distinctive names, but in such a variable flower 
as the Tulip this is surely a mistake. 

Two splendid kinds are fulgens and elegans, 
particularly the former, which is a form of T. 
Gesneriana. It has that graceful aspect charac¬ 
teristic of the race, the flowers very rich crim¬ 
son, and produced on tall soapes. This looks 
remarkably well in a small bed, especially if this 
be carpeted with some plant like the White 
Rock Cress (Arabis albida), Stonecrops, or 
Iberis, just to hide the bare surface of the soil. 
T. macrospeila is the form so largely planted in 
1 he Royal Gardens, Kew. It is one of the most 
sweetly scented of all Tulips, its flowers bright 
carmine in colour, large, and remarkably hand¬ 
some. T. G. spathulata is another very fine 
late Tulip, found wild in Italy, and a superb 
kind for beds. Its flowers are very large, more 
so than in the type, and bright red, enriched 
with an almost black blotch at the base of the 
segments. Another name for it is T. G. vera, 
under which it is given in some catalogues. 
Elegans is a charming Tulip, conspicuous for 
its graceful flowers, the deep crimson segments 
tapering gradually to the apex, where they dis¬ 
tinctly reflex. 

Three very fine varieties with flowerB of 
yellow shades are T. retroflexa, Golden Beauty, 
and Golden Eagle. The first of the three has a 
touch of T. acuminata, better known perhaps as 
T. cornuta, the narrow segments tapering to 

? uite a point, and suggesting such relationship, 
t is a very beautiful bjbrid, tall, graceful, and 
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vigorous and bright vellow in colour, one of 
the most distinct and beautiful Tulips of its 
class. Golden Eagle is getting more popular 
for making bold beds each year, and it deserves 
to be planted freely, the flowers being large, 
yellow, and with a crimson edge to the pointed 
segments. Golden Beauty is of a deep self¬ 
yellow colour, very different to another desir¬ 
able Tulip called Picotee, in which the segments 
are white, recurved gracefully, and edged with 
soft rose. 

The Tulip3 described are quite sufficient, and 
in each colour only one kind is really required, 
the great point being to select just a few of the 
finest in their particular shade. T. acuminata 
is very carious, but a bed of it I once saw was 
not effective; its petals are too long and thin 
to create a display. One seems to trace the in¬ 
fluence of this remarkably distinct species on 
several of the garden Tulips, elegans and so 
forth, also the strange “ Parrots,” which make 
a blaze of vivid hues when in perfection. T. 
viridiflora is useful for variety. Its large 
flowers are very quietly, but pleasingly coloured, 
soft green, set off with an edge of yellow to the 
petals. The late-flowering Tulips, where still 
unrepresented in gardens, should be made good 
use of. 

The so-called florists’ varieties are of quaint 
beauty, but they must not be planted in the 

same way as the self kinds. The byblcemens, 
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bizarre*, and allied sections should be used in 
the border, where their colours are interesting, 
but not effective. It is effect that must be aimed 
at in the garden, something that will tell and 
impart colour and rich beauty. 

It would be extremely interesting to know the 
exact origin of the Parrot Tulips, which are 
worth planting freely in beds or in places where 
some tufted or creeping plant surfaces the soil 
to prevent the bold flowers getting splashed by 
rain. Their heavy character is a fault in some 
respects, but one must admire the glorious series 
of colours distributed on the curiously shaped 
segments. I remember seeing a bed of bulbs 
over 100 yards long, and nothing could have 
produced a more striking picture—a picture of 
yellow, crimson, and manv other shades. There 
are several named kinds, but mixtures are 
cheaper, supplying many brilliant flowers. Of 
the named varieties, Amiral de Constantinople 
is one of the best, the flowers red, with a touch 
of orange towards the apex of the segment. 
Crimson Beauty, deep crimson, and Large 
Yellow are both handsome forms. The Parrot 
Tulips are form) doubtless of T. Gesneriana, 
influenced probably by such a species as 
T. oornuta and other kinds. The dwarf Tulips, 
as T. australis, are most useful for planting on 
rockeries ; the growth is dwarfer and smaller 
than in the case of the Gesner type, delicate in 
aspect and oolour in many cases. 


SUBURBAN AND VILLA GARDENS. 

That a little more forethought when laying out 
the above would be well repaid, I think none of 
my readers will doubt. With a larger garden 
we naturally consider how it can be laid out to 
the best advantage, but it is even more neces¬ 
sary in the case of that small piece of soil 
allotted to the majority of our suburban and 
villa residences. Taste and judgment will 
make even these small spots a thing of beauty 
and pleasure more or less throughout the year. 
Let us first of all consider the 

Soil. It is a great loss to the incoming tenant 
when the builder makes a practice of selling the 
turf or shallow top-spit of soil before building, and 
such is far too general. Surely they do enough 
harm as regards our future garden without 
robbing it of its chief natural value ? The worst 
of the soil from cellars and foundations around 
the building is used, and practically replaces the 
good surface soil with a wretched mixture of 
bad subsoil, broken bricks, chips of wood, and 
general builders’ rubbish. Later on the sur¬ 
face is made to look a little respectable, and one 
is expected to grow plants of many kinds and 
varied requirements in this utterly unsuitable 
compost. The excessive trampling in all 
weathers is, in itself, enough to ruin matiy 
soils. No wonder then, that so many com¬ 
plain of the results, and often unduly blame 
the florist or nurseryman from whom their 
stock of plants was secured. These might 
have been strong and healthy in every way, 
but when removed from suitable soil to 
one so completely different, we should 
rather wonder at their accommodating them¬ 
selves to the change so well as many do. 
Where the builder plants a few subjects 
with the faint idea of imparting a more 
furnished look, too often the cheapest plants 
are got without the least regard to their suit¬ 
ability when grown up. Surplus stock, also 
those that have been growing thickly in nursery 
lines, and which should have been transplanted 
two or three seasons earlier, and are con¬ 
sequently in very poor condition for such uncon¬ 
genial surroundings, are too often bought up 
by the speculating builder. 

As regards laying out, first of all, where 
possible, stipulate that tin top soil shall be 
removed and stacked ready for use after the 
builders have finished. If too late for this, 
then closely examine such soil as you possess, 
and add to or remove as seems necessary. If 
naturally stiff and wet we must drain ; but 
before doing so I would ascertain the nature of 
the subsoil by deep digging in more than one spot. 
We can thus judge whether more or less drainage 
should be used. It is easy to overdrain. 

Walks are never hurt by a good drain in the 
centre, or a small one upon each side. Much of 
the lasting efficiency of a drain depends upon 
how it is laid. See that a fair amount of coarse 
rubble is laid over the pipes. To place soil 
directly upon these is utter folly, and ther pipes 
are all too soon fouled with loam, &c. A good 
and dry walk is of great- importance. When 
planting let us take due note of the object aimed 
at, and now high and large our plants will grow 
by the time they come to perfection. Too many 
tall and widely-spreading plants will soon 
overcrowd and spoil a small garden. I fear 
that there is a great tendency towards uni¬ 
formity or repetition in design and arrangement. 
Geometrical designs and beds do not show to 
advantage in small gardens. Do we want our 
garden for beauty or use ? I take it that such 
gardens as we are now discussing are mainly 
intended as a pleasing adjunct to the dwelling 
rather than for theproduction of a few vegetables. 
We may have fruit in many cases, as these are 
charming in bloom and while bearing their 
crop. Let us lay out our beds in such a way as 
will impart the most extensive appearance to 
the small plot of ground. A small lawn, a few 
flowering shrubs, good walks, and a variety of 
flowers in the borders will be far better than 
following out those elaborate designs which are 
so easily spoilt by the failure of any one 
subject. 

Purchase your plants from local men, as far 
as possible. In the majority of cases the 
plants thrive much better than when introduced 
from the purer country air. The latter 
may have a very pleasing appearance at 
first; but whereas these will often fail to keep 
healthy and grow satisfactorily, those from a 
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local man will improve with good and generous 
treatment. It is not a good plan to purchase 
large plants with a view to immediate effect, as 
a small and healthy specimen will grow to its 
place and accommodate itself to the surround¬ 
ings. If the soil is fresh to the class of plant 
you are attempting to grow, do not add man¬ 
ures. Far better wait until such are really 
needed. Nor is it wise to attempt those sub¬ 
jects one seldom sees in a happy and flourishing 
condition in or near to towns. There are ample 
to choose from among those that have proved 
themselves suitable, and it is a good plan to 
look around the district and take our hints from 
those plants seen to thrive. See that the best is 
made of your soil, choose with thought, plant 
carefully, and it is not difficult to vastly 
improve upon many of our suburban gardens. 

_ P. U. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

I have always found these come through the 
winter exceptionally well; indeed, they are 
regarded as among the hardiest of plants. I 
seldom let them stand more than the one season, 
not that old plants are tender, but they are 
apt to get ragged early in their second summer, 
and they certainly do not throw such fine flowers 
as younger plants. Cuttings are inserted the 
last week in July, or first in August, in a 
light compost, consisting mainly of leaf-soil and 
road sand ; they get a thorough Boaking of water 
and are shaded for a few days if the weather is 
hot and dry. They are always planted out in 
autumn about the end of October where they 
are to flower another season, and it is very 
seldom that any filling up is required in the 
spring. They have come safely through wet, 
mild winters, and also through exceptional 
cold with the glass nearly down to zero for 
three successive nights. I do not grow many 
varieties, possibly a dozen, but although 
the collection is small as to variety, it is fairly 
representative, embracing several very good 
things in the white, mauve, purple, and yellow 
shades. 

If any new introductions show signs of a tender 
constitution they certainly are n&rdly worth 
having. It is not desirable that such a hardy 
family should include certain members requiring 
winter protection. Reference made in a recent 
note as to the striped and blotched varieties, 
oaly reflects, I think, the general opinion of all 
1 .vers of the Tufted Pansy—viz., that it is not 
desirable to increase the number of such uncer¬ 
tain shades. A variety I have called Vernon 
I/Ce represents another type of flower having 
distinct colours respectively on top and bottom 
petals ; this again is nothing like so effective in 
u mass as the seifs. There are some fancies in 
which one colour is pronounced and well 
defined, monopolising by far the greater part of 
the flower, predominating over the other shade 
so thoroughly and harmonising so well with it, 
t hat one is bound to admire them. Such are 
White Duchess in the light, and Mrs. Bellamy 
in the purple shades, beautiful flowers when 
examined individually and very fine in a mass. 
I should like to see a small flower garden planted 
almost exclusively with these Tufted Pansies, 
shading them down in the respective beds from 
the central point of the garden. A few nice 
specimen Fuchsiasand Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
also a few rather tall, fioe-foliaged plants, might 
be used here and there to relieve the flat surface. 

T. 


Green Carnations. —Green Carnations 
can be obtained by plunging a white Carnation 
in a solution of a dye termed by chemists mala¬ 
chite-green, commonly called green carbonate 
of copper. The stems should be cut to allow the 
liquid to enter quickly. The dye finds its way 
into the petals by capillary attraction. If the 
white Carnation be immersed in the liquid about 
twelve hours it will be well coloured with 
green. It should not stand in the liquid longer 
than the time stated or it may become too dark. 
—Curious. 

When to cut Daffodils.— Unless Daffo¬ 
dils are required at once for decorations, the 
best time to cut them is when the buds are just 
bursting, and not when they are fully out. I 
have several of the late Poet’s Narcissus that 
have been gathered in this^way. After a few 
days they opened in fulljj'frealuwp tnjl ^jauty, 


the clear orange centre with the scarlet rim 
showing up well. As a rule, Daffodils very 
quickly fade (especially in the hot sun we have 
had lately), the brightly-coloured eye gets 
uite pale, and the flowers do not last long, 
f cut in the way I have mentioned they will 
retain their freshness much longer, and be more 
perfect in shape and colour. As the season for 
Daffodils is now nearly over, it is too late for 
many to profit by this advice, but it will be 
found useful for another year.—F. 

Good colours amongst Auriculas.— 

Though there are so many beautiful colours 
among the numerous varieties of Auriculas, 
somehow the dowdy, w&shed-out tints are still 
seen, but I am glad to Bay not so often os 
formerly. Those who care for these charming, 
old-fashioned border flowers should get the 
colours as clear aa possible. If the plants are 
grown from seeds, reject all those dull, muddy 
shades as soon as the flowers open, keeping 
those that have bold flowers with a good body 
or oentre colour. There is nothing so effective 
in the garden as these bright distinct seifs. Any 


off the plant does not suffer ; nor does it object 
to a town life, as shown by the ready way it 
grows in suburban gardens, often in very poor 
soil. For a good, quick-growing, brightly- 
coloured edging I know nothing so fine as this, 
which may be purchased at any good nursery. 
—F. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas).—Considerable 
advance is being made in the form, colour, and 
habit of the Tufted Pansy. The aim of the 
raiser seems to be to introduce chiefly those 
kinds which are free from the dark rays in the 
centre of the flower, usually seen in most of the 
older varieties. The varieties 8ylvia and 
Violetta are the forerunners of this desirable 
form, and already many line additions have 
been made. The form is very good, and the 
capital tufted habit most desirable. The colours, 
too, are becoming more varied, and we may thus 
hope in the course of a few seasons to see a 
reater interest in this simple yet most useful 
ower. For suburban gardens there are very 
few subjects to equal the Tufted Pansy. The 
period of flowering extends over such a long 
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of the following colours are handsome amongst 
the quaint border Auriculas—rich purple, 
sapphire, pink, or bright crimson. The prettiest 
that I have yet seen this season were of a lovely 
cerise, almost crimson shade, and in a large bed 
were very charming. As these are not hard to 
get there is no reason that those who cultivate 
them should not have a series of splendid 
colours, as Auriculas are easily raised from seed 
sown now in a shady border, or if very choice, 
in a shallow pan, and placed in a cold frame. 
—F. 

A good edging plant (Dactylis glomerata 
variegata).—Of variegated edging plants this 
Dactylis is the finest. It grows with great 
rapidity, and will need constant dividing, which 
can be done at almost any season. It has long, 
narrow leaves that are brightly variegated with 
white, hence the name “ Variegated Grass,” not 
spotty and diseased-looking as so many varie¬ 
gated things are. It is very hardy, and every 
bit grows well. Some that I have are growing 
quits aa luxuriantly as last year, unharmed by 
tne severe winter frosts. The only fault that 
can be found with it is that it grows almost too 
luxuriantly. But even when the leaves are cut 


time, and a large collection correctly named 
may be hod for a comparatively small Bum.— 
D. B. Crank. 

Some good Carnations.— The pretty 
pink-flowered Carnation Mile. Terese Franco is 
the beat of this colour for winter, and it is also 
very free in growth and easily propagated. 
What amateurs want is varieties of Carnations 
with bright and decided colours for winter 
flowering, also such as are easy to grow. For a 
pink or rosy-pink variety I know of none to 
surpass this. I had it from Italy, where I 
believe it was raised. It has been renamed in 
England Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and it 
says much for the beauty of this variety that it 
has been certificated under both names. In 
rose or rose-pink this and Miss Joliffe arc 
certainly the best. Mrs. Llewelyn is also a 
distinct clear rose with larger flowers than 
either. The best white varieties are Mme. 
Carle and Mrs. Moore. The beat scarlet is 
Winter Cheer.—J. 

Iris Mme. Chereaa.— This variety is worth a place 
in the smallest collection, the flowers not large, hut very 
pleasing and distinct in colour—white, feathered with 
delicate violet. It Is-^f Iris grown so largely for the 
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PLANTS IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 

So much has been written about Daffodils 
in the Scilly Isles, those favoured spots for early 
flowers, that we need not refer to the Narcissi 
industry here, but doubtless our readers will be 
interested in the accompanying illustration of 
the American Agave, which is quite hardy here, 
those represented being young one9. In these 
Iales the plants grow with great rapidity and 
the flower-spike branches at the top in a can¬ 
delabrum-like fashion. When in full bloom they 
present a fine picture. In the Garden, May 18th, 
“S. W. F.” has some interesting notes about 
spring-flowering shrubs at Scilly. He says : — 

“ Although spring is certainly not the period 
of the year when the gardens of Tresoo Abbey, 
in the Isles of Scilly, show their greatest beauty, 
the evidences of the equable climate are, per¬ 
haps, more apparent at that time, especially 
after the bitter winter experienced on the main¬ 
land, than later in the season. On April 15 
Edwardsia macrophylla, grown almost to tree 
size, was covered with its pendulous yellow 
flowers. Cordyline indivisa—not the Cordyline 
indivisa generally held to be identical with 
Dracteoa indivisa, but a species having sword¬ 
shaped leaves 4 inches broad—was flowering 
for the first time, the cluster hanging by the 
side of the stem after the manner of the bunch 
of a fruiting Banana, the individual flower- 
spikes, which are numerous and finger-shaped, 
being of a yellow and bluish-black colour. 
Senecio Fosteri, in large bushes 12 feet high, in 
profuse flower was a striking sight, while the 
following shrubs were also in bloom : Boronia 
tetrandra, B. heterophylla, 

Pimelea decussata, andseveral 
Correas, of which C. cardinalis 
had been blooming through¬ 
out the winter, Banksia ser- 
ratifolia, Eriostemon buxi- 
folium, Anopterus glandulosa 
and the Tasmanian Pepper- 
bush, the scarlet Thistle (Ery- 
throla?naconspicua)also show¬ 
ing many heads of brilliant 
flowers. Berberis Darwini, 
the white Broom and Poly¬ 
gala, as well as various Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Australian 
Wattles also brightened the 
gardens. Fourcroya longjuva, 
of which there are a large 
number atTresco, had started 
throwing up its gigantic 
flower-spike, one of the latter 
having informer years reached 
the height of 25 feet. On 
garden flowers in bloom I 
will not touch, except to say 
that a very beautiful effect was afforded by 
masses of Lithospermum prostratum, which, 
covered with their Gentian-blue flowers, infor¬ 
mally outlined the verge of a border. Muhlen- 
beckia complexa flourishes like a weed in the 
gardens, garlanding trees with its graceful 
festoons and covering a hedge 10 feet high with 
its wiry stems and minute foliage. The Abbey 
gardens have suffered but little from the effects 
of the past winter (the greatest amount of frost 
registered being 5 degs.), which has left a very 
different legacy to that of the disastrous winter 
of 1893 94, when several of the giant Tree-Ferns 
were lost, as well as a splendid specimen of 
Seaforthia elegans. 


care. You will find Sweet Williams and 
Canterbury Bells equally as attractive as those 
you name. These require the same treatment. 
—J. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Varieties of Chrysanthemums.— 

Would Mr. Molyneux please to advise as to 
the management of the following Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. I have several of each of the following 
varieties, half of which I want as cut-backs for 
decoration, the others to grow on for exhibition 
blooms : Chas. Davis, Niveus, Mme. C. Molin, 
Mrs. C. Capaiant, President Borel, Mrs. D. 
Ward, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Prefect Robert, Mme. 
Cal vat, Mdlle. T. Rey, G. C. S chaw be, C. 
Shrimpton, W. Seward, Primrose League, 
Djke of York, Eda Prass, Alberic Lunden, 
Sunflower, Stanstead White, Mdlle. M. Hoste, 
Elmer D. Smith, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Mme. 
Edouard Rey.—A. E. P. 

%* The following varieties of “ Mr. Palmer’s” 
list I advise for exhibition bloom, and the 
remainder for decoration : Charles Davies, 
Niveus, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Mdlle. Th^rese Rey, 
G. C. Schwabe, Duke of York, Primrose League, 
Inter Ocean, Eda Prass, Mdlle. Marie Hoste, 
Mrs. E. D. Adams, and Mme. Edouard Rey. 
The plants for this purpose should be shifted 
into larger pots as required, using fairly rich 
soil, until they are finally in pots 9 inches in 
diameter. Stand the plants in an open, 
sunny position out-of-doors, the pots resting 


August, or it may be early in September. Keep 
all the branches neatly and securely tied to 
prevent their breaking by wind or other causes. 
Four stakes thrust into the pot near the outside 
in an outward slanting direction will afford a 
ready means of securing the branches if pieces 
of raffia are wound around each stake, thus en¬ 
circling the branches.—E. Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemums outdoors.— Now is 

the time to plant Chrysanthemums outdoors ; 
but in doing so, be persuaded to plant only 
those varieties that are termed “early flower¬ 
ing.” By deciding to confine the planting to 
this particular section disappointment in the 
autumn may be avoided, and a profusion of 
blossoms, extending over a considerable period, 
will reward the cultivator. A list of the best 
kinds was recently given, and each variety may 
be depended upon to produce its blossoms within 
the period when they may be termed early.— 
D. B. Crank. 



443 — Seeds for cold climate.— You had 
better make a bed of fine sandy soil and put a 
frame over, as there is always a risk in sowing 
small seeds in the open ground. You ought not 
to lose a day in sowing the seed, as it is impor¬ 
tant to have strong plants. Perennial Poppies, 
Carnations, and Pyrethrums are the first that 
should be dealt with. The Pansy seed may be 
sown about the middle of July. If you refer to 
the annual Sunflowers, the seed must be sown 
every year early in the spring. As you are late 
in the season in starting you must treat the 
perennials liberally or they will not flower very 
strongly next year. Keep the bed of soil in which 
they are sown regularly moist, and when the 
plants are large enough prick them out into good 
ground and shade and water when necessary. In 
your case the second week in October is not a day 
too early to get the plants set out where they are 
to flower, and be sure^cTTift- them with ail the 
r jots possible and pUnk th^ji Jv ith tfcife greatest 


American Agaves in the Stilly Isles. 


on boards, tiles, or a thick bed of coal- 
ashes to prevent worms entering the pots. 
Abundant space must be given them so that a 
strong, robust growth may be assured. Plants 
with weak stems and delicate foliage, brought 
about by overcrowding, cannot be satisfactory. 
Place a neat stake to each, making secure the 
growth as fast as it is made. Allow the plants 
to grow uninterruptedly until the first or 
natural break is made. This is the result of a 
flower-bud forming in the joint of growth, 
which causes a temporary check to progress. In 
a few days shoots will push from the nodes 
below the bud. Remove the latter and select 
three of the strongest shoots, these being 
generally found nearest the apex. Remove all 
others with a view of concentrating the whole 
energy of the plant into the three selected 
roots. These will in time each give a bloom, 
that being the number each plant is allowed to 
carry to give the best results. Mr. Palmer 
says he requires the remainder for growing on the 
cut-back system for decoration. For the latter 
purpose the best method to adopt is what is 
best known as the bush method of culture. The 
cut-back system gives but a limited number of 
blooms, while the bush style of growth produces 
a large number, and whether for decoration as 
plants, or providing bloom for cutting, the bush 
plan is preferable. Top the plants at once to 
induce extra shoots to grow. Top theBc again 
when 5 inches of growth have been made. Each 
plant will then be furnished with at least twelve 
shoots. In due course these growths will 
increase considerably, as the plants will not 
require their branches interfering with any 
more, but be allowed to grow uninterruptedly 
until each shoot makes a natural break in 


Remedy for wireworm ( W. Vtness).— 

Your land was much infested with wireworm 
before being turned in, and should at that time 
have been heavily dressed with lime—that is, 
quicklime. It often happens with ground newly 
dug the first season that the pests are living upon 
the roots of the Grass. These in time, however, 
decaying, they pounce upon the crops the next 
season. Winter is the best time to settle the 
enemy. You may prevent their attacks for a 
time by strong solutions of paraffin, but there is 
no better exterminator than fresh gas-lime 
spread freely over the surface 
in the early autumn. Dig it 
in in November, and stir the 
surface frequently by forking 
during the winter in favour¬ 
able weather. The lime foroes 
the worms to the surface, and 
birds and the weather destroy 
them. Any spare ground you 
may have now give a light 
dressing of gas-lime to (not 
much, as it is fatal to tender 
roots). Dig in and sow or 
plant, but use it freelv in a 
tew months’ time. Do not 
use much animal manures next 
season, but rely upon quick¬ 
acting fertilisers, such as fish- 
manure or guano and liquid- 
manure, and you will get good 
crops. 

weedy tennis lawn. 

— My tennis-lawn is much 
injured by weeds, chiefly 
Dandelions. Last year and 
the year before I put on a few extra hands 
and had the weeds cut out with knives. The 
lawn was also top-dressed with some old lime 
refuse, &c., and liberally resown with tennis- 
lawn-seed. The young Grass has come away 
nicely, but the Dandelions are, I think, thicker 
than ever, and not so easily dealt with, as the 
plants are so small. Are there any means, short 
of digging up and resowing, to combat this 
plague ? —Prior. 

*** Cutting out the Dandelions with knives 
will not destroy them, as they shoot again from 
below if the roots are left in. The cutting off 
process, if persisted in for several years, may 
destroy them, as no plant can live whose tops 
are continually cut off; still the process is a 
slow one. Quicker work would be made if two 
or three drops of sulphuric acid are dropped 
upon the cut surface of the root. This, again, 
is slow work, but under any circumstances it 
will take time to get rid or Dandelions on a 
lawn, unless the roots are drawn out. It is 
possible some of the young Dandelion-plants 
now coming up are seedlings, and if so it 
should be possible to draw them out with a 
proper weeding implement. You might try a 
square yard or so with a dressing of lawn-sand. 
If the result is satisfactory the lawn may be 
dressed with it. 

437.— Propagating Pyrus japonlca —You are 
not likely to strike this plant from cuttings. Crnnot you 
ask your friend to search out a rooted suckerandgiveityou 
in the autumn ? The Pyrus frequently makes a number of 
suckers after a tree has been planted a few years. If the 
plant you refer to bears fruit, you may possibly be able to 
raise plants from seed that would furnish the same colour. 
When nurserymen cannot get rooted suckers, they graft 
the Pyrus on the Pear or Quince stock. Possibly a branch 
pegged down on the ground and covered with earth would 
fora rpo*> in a 51' 
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COTTAGE GARDENS. 


Thottoii the beauties of rural England are many 
and diverse, there are few that afford such sense 
of pleasure and restfulness as a picturesque 

cRtage garden. There is no straining after 
elect, no undue exactitude in the composition 
of these little plots that come upon one accident¬ 
ally, as come all the sweet surprises of life, on 
rounding a turn in the village road. Some of 
them are very small, for beauty is not synony- 


As I write a recollection comes of a still 
evening in early summer after a day’s rain. The 
sky was clear of clouds, and the sun sending 
level rays between the tree-trunks, as I leant 
over the gate of a cottage garden whose pro¬ 
prietor had gone away for the day. The moist 
air was full of the scent of double Rookets and 
Sweet Brier, on the leaves of which the rain¬ 
drops still glittered. The martins were flying 
to and from their nests beneath the eaves, the 
cuokoo calling in the orohard below, and the 


mous with size ; but one sees at a glance that the I thrushes singing from the Elm tops. It is only 


owners love their flowers. Love and a little 

labour are all that the cottager has to give ; but, the rush of the pre< 
as with the widow’s mite, the work of his the Soul of the vVorld becomes an assurance, 
offering is not to be measured 
by its intrinsic value, and the 
flowers themselves evidently 
appreciate this fact, repaying 
the labourer who, after a long 
day’s work, mounts the rickety 
ladder to nail in the shoots of 
his climbing Rose, and the old 
dame who, with the help of 
her little grandson, waters the 
Pansies from the cracked earth¬ 
enware jug with no niggard 
hand. To his credit, be it said, 
it is mostly the old-fashioned 
flowers that the cottager affects. 

The old Crimson Clove, with 
its absolutely satisfying scent, 
often grows there with a 
luxuriance and hardihood un¬ 
known in the spacious parterres 
of the wealthy. The white 
Lily, the emblem of purity, the 
Lily of the Madonna and of the 
Annunciation— 

"The wand like Lily that lifted up 
Like a Mauiad its moonlight-coloured 

cup,” 

reserves the perfection of her 
b 2 auty for the gardens of the 
poor, while the Rose never 
seems so happy as when gar 
landing a cottage porch, fes- 
tioning the white-washed walls 
and thatched eaves, or clamber¬ 
ing up the gable to the very 
chimney. 

One of the chief charms of 
the beautiful pictures afforded 
by some cottage gardens is 
that the details are few. No 
ext ended system of beds stocked 
with multitudinous varieties of 
plants, evidencing the care of a 
well-trained staff of gardeners, 
but a few flowers, sometimes 
only one or two sorts, growing 
unrestrainedly, and as if planted 
by Nature. 

In one garden a large Apple- 
tree in bloom stands before the 
porch. Beneath the tree a wide 
bank of Purple Iris is blossom¬ 
ing ; the effect is perfect; 
nothing more is wanted. Here, 
in the lime of the Roses, "It 
hastes, it wastes, the month of 
the Roses. " The walls are 
covered with the flowers and 
buds of Rove d’Or and Maiden’s 
Blush, while a great bush of 
the old Cabbage Rose by the 
gate greets the wayfarer with 
its perfume. Here a Maruchal 
Niel produces year by year 
its splendid golden bloome. 

Here one side of a cottage 
is wreathed with odorous 
Jasmine, a Mauve Clematis threading the 
thick growth, in which the spotted fly¬ 
catchers have made their nest, mingling its blue 
stirs with the white clusters of the Jasmine 
flowers. In this garden a giant Lyre-flower 
(Dicentra spectabilis) grows, a good 5 feet 
through, a model of symmetry, its long raccmeB 
of rosy hearts (the Bleeding Heart, the cottagers 
call it) swaying with every breeze. In another 
a Wistaria rambles up to the latticed windows, 
and the White Pinks that edge the path from 
porch to wicket fill the days with fragrance, 
while clumps of Campanula grandia, both 
purple and white, and, later on, the Chimney 


H0U3H AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FERNS FOR ROOMS. 

In writing of the most suitable Ferns for rooms, 
it is necessary to know the condition of the room 
for which they are intended. There are several 
greenhouse Ferns that, where well managed, 
thrive very well in rooms in which there is only 
an occasional fire, or where there is only suffi¬ 
cient warmth to exclude frost. It is a room in 


on occasions such as this, few and far between in i which a fire is kept up regularly all the winter 


Oua Rradkrm’ I llcbtraxioms : Rosea on a Davonshin* cottage Engraved for Oarokniro 
Illi’mtratsd from a photograph sent by Mr. !J. W. FiUherbert, Lmscombe House, 
Torquay. 


Campanulas throw up 
between jfcfie Myrtle-bus] 


AaR spikes of irflowc 

Google 


In these times the decadence of thatch as a roof¬ 
ing material is so marked that it is a difficult 
matter to find a cottage roof where slates or 
tiles have not replaced reed, but the subject of 
the accompanying illustration lies in a village 
which, though but ten minutes’ walk from the 
station where the London express stops, is un¬ 
touched by innovation. The old thatched cot¬ 
tages, in their setting of Elm-trees and orchards, 
stand back at different angles and distances from 
the winding road, each with its little garden and 
its speciality of flowers, while in the spring the 
valley is filled with the fugitive beauty of Lilac, 
Laburnum, and Pink Thorn. 

8. W. F. 

Torquay. 


that tries so many Ferus, as few of them can 
stand dry, heated air. The only two Ferns that 
I am acquainted with that grow 
satisfactorily under such condi¬ 
tions are Pteris tremula and 
Asplenium flaccidum, both of 
which can be kept in fair con¬ 
dition for several years if they 
are well oared for in regard to 
watering, and washing them 
overhead onoe a week to remove 
the dust. They most, how¬ 
ever, have plenty of light, and 
the farther they are away from 
the fire the more healthy they 
will keep, so long as frost does 
not reach them. So many 
people spoil their Ferns by 
keeping them in dark corners, 
away from the light, and then 
pay the sort is not suitable. 
The excellent condition in 
which we sometimes tee the 
ordinary Maiden hair in a room 
is proof that Ferns can be dealt 
with in that way. Ferns that 
are intended for keeping in 
rooms during winter should be 
repotted early in the summer, 
so that the pots may be well 
filled with roots before winter. 
Those who purchase Ferns for 
room decoration should not do 
so before the m ddle of the 
summer, as when bought in the 
spring the fronds are somewhat 
tender, and they miss the moist 
air and close confinement to 
which they havebeen subjected. 
Further on in the season the 
growth is harder, and the 
temperature being warmer,they 
do not miss the change of 
quarters so much. 

Ferns require much less dis¬ 
turbance at the roots than 
many people imagine. Directly 
a plant gets at all out of health 
they seem to think that fresh 
potting is a cure for all the ills 
the plant is liable to. That, 
however, is a mistake, as more 
often than not a reduction of 
the water supply to the roots 
is all that is necessary to re¬ 
store it to health. The best 
stimulant for Ferns—which 
should only bo given for a few 
weeks in the summer—is a pint 
of soot placed in a bag, the 
latter being put into 2 gallons 
of water, and allowed to remain 
until the liquid is quite clear. 
If the plants are watered with 
this as often as they get dry, 
and during the time I have 
stated, they will make a 
stronger growth, and the fronds 
take on a greener colour, than 
on those plants which only nave plain water. 

J. c. c. 

Spanish Irises for decorations.— 

Very few plants are better for decoration than 
the Spanish Iris. There are many varieties, and 
they are equally well adapted for arrangement 
in vases or hand baskets for room or table 
decoration. Each flower is borne on a long 
footstalk, and can easily be fixed in position 
without the aid of any artificial support. This 
good quality is in itself a great consideration. 
The formation of the flower is so light and 
pleasing that the most inexperienced should 
have very little difficulty in producing a really 
pleasing and artistic arrangement. If the 
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last quite so well as most of those I have 
referred to. Alstoni is one of the best, the 
bright golden surface showing up so well. 
Tartarea is also a favourite of mine. If well 
matured fronds of Nothocliena chrysophylla are 
cut and dried hanging up, the pinnules will 
curl up and have the appearance of tiny golden 
balls. I have used these arranged with dried 
Grasses, and the effect has been very pleasing. 
The silver variety nivea is hardly distinct 
enough in its whiteness, having rather a dirty 
appearance when dried. 

Lygodium scandens, or, more properly, 
japonicum (the Climbing Fern), is now much 
used. The fronds, if grown on strings and kept 
tied from time to time so as to keep them from 
getting twisted together, may be cut with the 
string and the latter drawn out, or sometime s 
the string is useful, especially when twining the 
fronds round basket handles or similar work. 
Though generally grown in nurseries as 
scandens, its proper name is japonicum, the 
true scandens being a much less useful Fern. 


NOTES FROM’CUMBERLAND. 

Shelter-house. —By this name I call a 
useful construction of posts, wire-netting, and 
Russian mats I always employ in early and late 
gardening. In my northern county I have to 
deal with N.E. winds, besides treacherous 
frosts in spring and autumn, those growing 
seasons each a month shorter than in the more 
favoured south. Just now this structure is 
half full of boxes containing well-grown vege¬ 
tables and a quantity of early Celery plants, 
almost large enough to put in the trenches, 
besides Chrysanthemums and Calochorti. The 
mats are put on at sunset, well secured from 
high winds, and in the evening most of the 
contents are fed with the suds from the wash¬ 
house, diluted, and which I keep stored in an 
immense hogshead close at hand. No green¬ 
house, however well ventilated, can command 
the pure air obtained by this skeleton erection. 

Cheap artificial manure. — For many 
years I have made a supply of good plant 
food. Fuchsias especially attain great luxu¬ 
riance by its application, and I never found it 
pernicious. Take pulverised oil cake 2 parts, 
pure bone-meal one part, soot one part; a 
stronger sort is made by the addition of pigeons’ 
or poultry-dung one part, added to the above in 
powder and thoroughly mixed. This is for 
Cannas and all plants which are remarkably 
strong feeders, also for many kinds of kitchen 
vegetables. For gardeners who live by the sea¬ 
side, fish-refuse, sun-dried and pounded into 
minute fragments, can be substituted with 
advantage for the poultry-dung as a lawn 
dressing and other requirements of rich feeding. 

Sandersonia aurantiaca (which I de¬ 
scribed lately in these pages) has behaved 
oddly with me, after flowering beautifully last 
season. When the foliage died down in 
November I took the fine fleshy tubers, packed 
them in dry soil, and put them away on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. In another pan I put all the 
newly-raised Btock, about half natural size, 
from imported seed. The former have all 
withered, while the latter are plump and sound 
and shooting through the soil in the hot-bed. I 
have also sown a quantity of apparently good 
seed I gathered from the ripe capsules of the old 
lot. I have an interesting experiment before me 
: n the culture of this exotic. 

Cissampelos himalayana. —This elegant low 
trailer I first saw as a pernicious undergrowth 
in the great forests of the lower ranges, where 
it strangles the rising generation of trees. The 
only survivor has been for years in a border, 
where the tuber is close to the base of the 
greenhouse wall, facing south, and its roots get 
the required warmth of the heating pipes ; the 
stems die off in the cold months, and fresh 
stems rapidly rise during summer. It is a 
miniature fac simile of our Virginian Creeper. 
I raised many from imported seeds. I should 
say it is outside, and makes a neat cover to the 
brick wall, on which it clings firmly, like 
Ampclopsis Veitchi. 

Crinums. —At present these grand flowering 
bulbs are rather expensive. As they will stand 
a low temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. in 
winter, where sunshine has occasional access, 
they can be easily grown—I mean the hybrids 
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Toe beat Fern for cutting—Adiantum cuneatum. 


be well developed, but not old enough to shed 
their spores. I like to confine plants to mode¬ 
rately-sized pots. Plants with the pots full of 
roots make harder fronds than those growing 
vigorously, and are also of a brighter shade of 
green. I believe it is owing to the light green 
fronds lasting so much better than the darker 
ones that the fronds with a light shade are so 
much in demand. In making a selection of the 
most uaefulsorts, it is hardly necessary to mention 
the ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum) 
(see cut). Though still grown in larger quan¬ 
tities than anv other Fern for cutting, it is not 
quite so popular as formerly. A. elegans super¬ 
sedes it for some purposes, having larger and 
more spreading fronds, with long stems. Well- 
matured fronds are also of a soft pale green. I 
find this is hardier, and will grow well where 
cuneatum will remain dormant. I noticed this 
particularly last winter. I had a quantity of 
each sort in the same house ; elegans made quite 
a good growth before cuneatum had made a 
start. A. scutum is a fine Fern for large vases 
and stands well. Lathami may also be recom¬ 
mended, the fronds being more drooping than 
those of scutum. A. Farleyense is now used a 
great deal, but it would be of no use unless 
grown fully exposed to the light. I may also 
mention that this shoulcLpot be cut too hard ; 
if onlgj | Or Awo igyak 'qnratifr each 


this list. D. elegans is one of the best, as it 
grows freely and will give a good supply of 
fronds. D. Mariesi is also a good one ; the 
fronds may be used in the autumn, and are very 
pretty after they have changed to a pale straw 
colour. Though deciduous, this does not 
remain dormant long, as new fronds will start 
almost before the old ones are off. The pale 
fronds of Davallia immersa are very pretty. 
To get the pale shades the plants must be 
grown suspended from the roof, where they get 
plenty of light. I once saw a fine specimen 
of this exhibited, but it had evidently been 
grown in the shade, for the fronds were deep 
green and not nearly so attractive as the soft 
pale, almost straw-coloured ones of plants grown 
close to the roof. 

Some of the Nephrolepises, such as N. pec- 
tinata, philippinensis, and tuberosa are very use¬ 
ful, and will give a lot of fronds. For the large 
trumpet vases the fronds of some of the larger 
growing sorts, as N. davallioides furcans or the 
beautiful N. rufescens tripinnatifida, may be 
used. Onychium japonicum is a most useful 
Fern ; the finely-cut fronds work in well and 
are very durable. It may be recommended for 
planting out by the side of a walk ; if partly 
under the stage it will thrive well and give a lot 
of useful material for decoration. The Gold and 
Silver Gymnogrammas are useful, but do not 


flowers are fixed at the base by being plunged 
in some nice green Moss, the effect is charming. 
A few pieces of Pteris, or any hardy Fern, may 
be used to further embellish the picture, and 
the result will be all that could be desired. The 
cultivation of this Iris is very simple, the small 
bulbs being planted in the autumn, and by May 
or June the stalk, bearing one or two blossoms, 
appears, and rewards the patience of the grower 
with delightful flowers.— D. B. Crane. 


FERNS. 

FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Since foliage has come so much more into use 
for all kinds of decoration, many Ferns which 
were not previously grown for the purpose have 
been in demand. At the present time, with 
few exceptions, Ferns are not grown so much 
as they deserve to be. They are generally con¬ 
sidered too fragile and to shrivel up too soon, 
but if properly nntured fronds are used, they 
will last as well as almost any other foliage. 
In using cut Fern, if it is required to last well, 
the fronds should be cut from plants which 
have been grown in a cool house. They should 


plant the plants will keep growing, but when 
all or nearly all are cut, the plants will be a 
long time before they make good fronds again. 
A. mundulum is useful where small fronds are 
required. I will add one more Adiantum—viz., 
Williamsi, which should always be grown in a 
cool-house. Next to the Adiantums the Flenses 
are the most useful. Of serrulata there are so 
many varieties which may be regarded as equally 
useful, that it may be better to leave the selec¬ 
tion to individual taste. I like P. serrulata 
undulata, a rather dwarf variety with long 
narrow pinnae, the margins of which are undu¬ 
lated ; it is remarkably pretty for small vases. 
Some of the created varieties are also very pretty, 
as serrulata densa, the heavy tassels of which 
droop over, and are very pretty for tall vases. 
For large fronds the Chiswick variety of serru¬ 
lata major should be grown. P. straminea 
is a fine Fern for cutting; the fronds are light 
and last well. P. Victoriae, a pretty varie¬ 
gated Fern, may be recommended ; the 
fronds are light and elegant, the white linear 
marking being more distinct than in any other 
Fern. I have previously suggested that this is 
rather a delicate Fern, but I now find it will 
grow as freely as almost any of the genus. 

Several of the Davallias may be included in 
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only. C. Moorei and C. Powelli have very hand¬ 
some long, shiny foliage and superb heads of 
scented flowers. Mine are very healthy in 
large pots, but as the bulbs attain great size 
they are at their best in a border of a well- 
ventilated glasshouse. C. Powelli is throwing 
up miny robust offsets, so can be easily pro- 
pagated, but C. Mo >rei (the more valuable) 
with its tall, erect stem, at present shows no 
sign of multiplication. They are both kept very 
wet; indeed, some of the Asiatic and African 
forms of this family are aquatics. I saw a 
Crinnm in cultivation in the Cape Colony. 
After being put in a pot the same was sunk 
below the surface of a garden reservoir. 

Roses extra hardy.— The two Roses which 
have proved invincible during our long Arctic 
winter have been Magna Charts, that fine large 
pink flower, and the white Fairy Rose Little 
Pet, a snow-white bloom. \ ears ago a nursery¬ 
man sent me the latter as a greenhouse kind, 
under which treatment it soon became sickly, 
and loaded with aphides, so I turned it out in 
the border, where it is always healthy and free- 
blooming. I make cuttings of this favourite 
Rose early in autumn and place on a shady 
shelf of the greenhouse, and these grow into 
strong specimens during winter. I am just 
about planting them out. 

Summer Chrysanthemums —I am surprised 
to see the ronnd, healthy clurnpi of these pretty 
decorative plants finer than ever after the 
rigorous winter. I can make the same remark 
on the condition of several other border 
subjects. 

Roses. —Though I olothed my numerous 
border kinds in a mantle of Bracken, and put a 
good cover of dry stable litter over the base of 
stems, nearly everyone here, also in my neigh¬ 
bours’ gardens too, have been cut down to the 
ground ; but most of them are now shooting up 
vigorously in our unusually warm spring sun¬ 
shine. On the walls not one has suffered, not 
even W. A. Richardson, but this favourite kind 
had a covering of sackcloth, as also had Oloire 
de Dijon, and they are both in fine health. At 
the same north-east corner of the house-front 
Amp a lopiis \ eitchi and Clematis ooooinea are 
showing good buds, but I cover the roots of all 
doubtful hardy plants with coal-ashes, whioh 
seem to be a great protection, and over which a 
little stable litter is advantageous in hard 
winters. W. H. L. 


THB1 KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HINTS ON TOMATO CULTURE. 

At this season of the year, when the sun is daily 
an l rapidlv gaining power, when the days grow 
longer and warmer, and there is little or no 
frost at night, these now favourite plants, 
whether forward or late, are advancing quiokly, 
and need constant attention in the matter of 
potting them on as required, as well as in 
watering, training, and removing the lateral 
growths. Now that growth is so rapid it is 
necessary to take great care that the young 
plants do not become crowded or drawn up in 
any way, either in the boxes into which they 
were pricked off, or, if in small pots, by being 
placed too close together. 

In spite of what is sometimes said to the con¬ 
trary, it is also a very bad plan to starve 
Tomatos in small pots, with the idea of keeping 
them dwarf and throwing them into fruit earlier 
than usual. Over-luxuriance in growth should 
certainly be avoided, during the early stages 
particularly ; but, at the same time, the best 
plants, as well as the most and finest fruit, are 
obtained by keeping them growing on steadily 
throughout, and if they are stood on shelves 
n ® fcr with all the space allowable, and 

plenty of air whenever the weather permits 
° >a ^ el 7 given> the growth made 
will be as short jointed, sturdy, and “ hard ” 
or substantial as oould possibly be desired. 
Such plants will throw the first trusses a very 
short distance from the ground—often only a 
few inohes—though, of course, the numerous 
varieties differ considerably in this respect, 
some, such as Conference, the Early Evesham! 
and Ifield Gem, commencing to fruit verr near 
the ground, while others, including the Perfec¬ 
tion type, Ham Green, Chemin Rouge, and 
Challenger, always run up more or les* before 
throwing a truss. 
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Sow mo THE SEED. 

As regards the time of sowing the seed, many 
growers hold that January is the best month in 
the year for starting the young plants, and, 
certainly, provided there is sufficient heat at 
command, and the atmosphere is fairly pure, a 
better time could not be given, as the amount 
of daylight and sun increase as the plants 
advance, and with fair treatment they invariably 
do well. Plants from seed sown in January, 
and kept moving on steadily from the first, 
ought to be fit to plant out towards the end of 
March, and should produce the first ripe fruits 
some time in May. Of course, some amount of 
artificial heat in the (fruiting) house is necessary 
thus early in the season, but by the middle of 
April it is usually quite safe to put out sturdy 
plants in unheated houses, especially if thess 
are of considerable size. Even in small ones 
the plants can be protected with inverted 
flower-pots, or the glass be covered in some way, 
on cold nights for a time. In very late or cold 
districts, as also where there is much smoke or 
fog during the winter, it is often better to wait 
until the middle or end of February before sow¬ 
ing, when the young seedlings have a much 
better ohance of success. But the character of 
the local climate makes a good deal of difference, 
as, for instance, here, on the south coast, 
where the air is pure and genial, and son abund- 
dant at all seasons, Tomato-seed may be safely 
sown in a very gentle warmth, or the plants be 

E ricked off or potted, at any time, even in 
ctober, November, or December, at will. 


w - 



Tomato Hathaway's Excelsior. 

Plants for early fruits. 

For very early fruiting the seed is sown the 
previous autumn, or, rather, in the late summer, 
August and the first half of September being 
probably the best period, as then the plants 
nave time to become fairly strong before the 
cold weather sets in. They are usually pricked 
off and got into 3-inch or -l-inch pots as quickly 
as possible (if very forward a size or two larger 
is still better), grown as ** hard "as possible, 
and wintered on shelves or a raised staging in 
a very light house in which a temperature of 
55 dega. to 60 degs. can be maintained in any 
weather. The watering must be done cautiously 
in cold weather, and as soon as the days begin 
to lengthen a little the plants are transferred 
to the fruiting pots, which should l>e from 
10 inches to 12 inches in diameter, or be planted 
out in beds, or in boxes filled with suitable soil. 
For early crops pots or boxes are preferable to 
the planting-out system, though good results 
are often secured by growing the plants in 
ridges of turfy soil, laid on a staging or solid ash- 
bed, and this at any season. Later on, when 
the weather becomes warm, the labour of 
watering pot plants is so great that the 
planting out method will be found the better 
and more economical of the two ; but, curiously 
enough, in this district Tomatos appear to 
succeed better in good-sized pots than planted 
out, not being affected by the terrible 
“ flagging ” disease nearly to such an extent as 
those planted out. This, I think, is due to a 
great extent at least to the large percentage of 
iron in the soil, which Tomatos abhor, so that 


the smaller the quantity of soil they can be 
grown in the better. There is no room whatever 
for doubt that the single-stem or cordon system 
is much tk9 best for growing Tomatos—at any 
rate, under ordinary circumstances; though what 
may be termed the “bush ” system is adopted to 
a considerable extent about here. In this way 
fewer plants are required tof amish a given spice, 
of course, and where five or six house* of 200 feet 
to 300 feet in length and 30 feet wide have to be 
planted, this is a consideration, but when three 
or more stems are allowed to start from the 
base, the first truss or two is lost, and the crop 
thus delayed somewhat. Always ventilate as 
freely as possible, and endeavour to maintain a 
buoyant and moderately dry atmosphere in the 
Tomato-house ; but in very hot and dry weather 
a good dash with the syringe once or twice a 
day will do good, and enable the blooms to set 
better. Great attention must also be paid to 
removing all lateral growths as they appear, 
especially those that spring from the stem just 
below each truss of bloom. Never crowd the 

S lants, and do not commence feeding until the 
rat truss or two of fruit on each plant is set 
and swelling. Plants in pots should, as a rule, 
be stopped as soon as the points reach the roof, 
or beyond the third, fourth, or fifth truss at 
farthest, as it is almost impossible to feed them 
sufficiently to enable them to properly set and 
swell more than this, but if planted out in a 
bed or ridge, well fed up, and occasionally top- 
dressed, a plant will grow 3 yards or 4 yards, 
and set and swell every truss all the way. 

Shade is very seldom neces¬ 
sary, oertainly when the house 
runs north and south, as it 
should do if possible. Many of 
the large growers about here, 
however, fill their early 
vineries with plants just trans 
ferred to the fruiting pots 
when the heat is first turned 
on, and keep them going as 
best they can, and as long as 
possible. In this way a fair 
crop of early and very profit¬ 
able fruit is obtained, but 
when the shade of the Vine 
leaves becomes too dense the 
Tomatos begin to go wrong, 
failing to set, or becoming 
attacked by disease, and then 
have to be thrown out. 

Outdoor culture. 

For outdoor culture it is not 
necessary to sow the seed 
before the middle of February, 
and fine plants are often ob¬ 
tained, with good treatment, 
from seed sown the first week 
in March. But the more for¬ 
ward and strong they are when put out 
the better, not to mention the advantage 
for this purpose, of being able to bring them 
along slowly in a cool, airy atmosphere. For 
planting out, good plants in 6-inch pots, with one 
or two trusses already set or setting, are the 
best, but another good plan is to grow them in 
herring-boxes, or the like, two plants in each, 
and plant out boxes and all towards the end of 
May. Or the pots may be plunged bodily, 
sinking the rims an inch or two below the 
surface, so as to allow the roots to work out over 
them into the soil outside. Where the ground is 
already rich this is a good plan. Keep them to 
one stem, and in hot weather water a9 required, 
and mulch with long manure. There is always 
the risk of losing one’s outdoor crop of Tomatos 
by a wet or cola season, but on a warm aspect 
the plants usually do more or less well with 
proper care. Conference, Hack wood Park, 
Hathaway’s Exoelsior (see cut), Open Air, 
Earliest of All, Main Crop, and Golden Nugget 
are some of the best kinds for planting outside. 

B. C. R., Worthing . 


444 —Tomato leaves curling;. —There is 
nothing to be alarmed at at all in this—in fact, 
I believe it to be a plain proof of unusual vigour 
—that is if the plants are otherwise healthy and 
free from insects. At the present time I have 
a long row planted out in a ridge along the front 
of a three-quarter span-house with couth aspect 
that are growing most luxuriantly, and are 
evidently quite at home ; every one of these has 
several of the topmost leaves curled as you 
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describe, while others of the same variety in 
large pots, etc., are not curled at all. As Ihe 
plants grow the leaves uncurl and assume a 
horizontal or drooping position, according to the 
natural habit of the variety.—B. C. R. 

THE BEST CABBAGES. 

In notes on the best Cabbages it is necessary to 
include three distinct types—the welt-flavoured 
epring Cabbages, which are so useful at this date, 
autumn Cabbage, including Coleworts and the 
late Drumhead section, a type often overlooked, 



Early York. 


and the Savoy Cabbage, a hardy Cabbage, 
standing well into the new year if grown for 
winter use. There are other kinds, such as Red 
Cabbages, Couve Tronchuda, or Portugal 
Cabbage, and Chou de Burghley, a new form, 
and, though I do not intend to go at length into 
the latter or less-known varieties, as these are 
not so suitable for amateurs, the first three are 
valuable for their easy culture and the quantity 
that may be grown on a small space. With 
regard to 

Spring Cabbages, doubtless Ellam’s Early 
Dwarf is the finest. This much resembles the 
one illustrated as Early York, and its value is 
in its earliness, its freedom from ranning, and 
its delicate flavour. For summer cropping 
Early York is superior, as it is rather later, 
and not at all strong, like some of the 
larger kinds. The Early York is also known 
as the Early Dwarf York; it is very much 
like Veitch’s Matchless, and is a fine 
spring Cabbage. To follow the varieties named 
Veitch’s Main Crop is a first rate variety, 
coming in during July and August, but this 
date may be objected to, as many may think 
Cabbages at that season not wanted when one 
has a quantity of Peas, Beans, Marrows, or 
other choice vegetables ; but much depends upon 
the supply. It will be found that Cabbages, if 
young (as they always should be) are valuable as 
a change. Of 

Summer Cabbages there are plenty to choose 



Dwarf Green Carled. 


from, but few are required, the Early Offenham 
and Reading Defiance being among the best, and 
of delicate flavour. For 

Autumn there is an equally wide choice, but 
the first on the list is the Rosette Colewort (see 
cut), a small tender Cabbage that is of rapid 
growth, and of as good flavour as an early spring 
variety. It is invaluable for autumn supplies, 
and is not much grown by amateurs, but it is 
one of the best, as it can be grown after a crop 
of early Potatos, the ground being cleared by 
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Christmas, and got into condition for spring 
crops. Another fine autumn Cabbage, and one 
not readily injured by frost, is the St. John’s 
Day and Christmas Drumhead, two reliable 
varieties, and noted for their long standing, good 
flavour, and hardiness. For 

Winter use the Savoys are well known, and 
of great value. Of these there are not so many 
kinds, but those illustrated are the best. Dwarf 
Green Curled requires little space, the heads 
very compact, ana if the seed is not sown too 
early will resist a lot of hard weather. Many 
sow in March, with the result that the crop 
during hot weather soon becomes affected by 
green-fly or caterpillar. Sown in May and 
planted out when ready they are more hardy 
and less trouble. Drumhead (see cut) is a large 
and splendid Cabbage for late use. With me 
this variety stood the severe weather uninjured, 
and was our best green vegetable at that season. 
The heads when cooked are not so much frosted, 
and only required standing for a time in cold 
water to remove all traces of frost. There are 
others of the 8avoy type, such as Dwarf Ulm, 
Gilbert’s Universal, and De Vertias, all good, 
but not required if those named above are grown, 
as it is not so much mere variety as good quality 
which is required. 

Couve Tronchuda, or Seakale Cabbage, is 
cultivated for its fleshy mid-ribs, in the same 
wav as Seakale and Chou de Burghley, It is 
a delicious new Cabbage for autumn use. If 
sown early in the spring it forms hearts with a 
small Broccoli-like centre well covered with 
leaves, and is a great addition to the autumn 
vegetables. This requires almost similar cul¬ 
ture to the ordinary Cabbage, and should be in 
all gardens where good vegetables are required 
from October and later. 

Culture. —A few words will suffice as to cul¬ 
ture, and I take the early spring varieties first. 
These, such as Ellam’s or Early York, should 
be sown thinly ; indeed, all varieties require 
thin sowing, as if crowded or starved in the 
seed beds they never make the progress re¬ 
quired, or stand the winter well. 1 usually 
make two sowings, one about the middle of 
July, another at the end of the month, and plant 
out when ready. Usually I devote my bed just 
cleared of Spring Onions to the early Cabbage, 
as it is in good condition. I do not manure 
very heavily for this lot, as if the plants make a 
gross growth before winter they suffer badly in 
severe weather. I like a sturdy growth, and pre¬ 
fer to feed early in spring with liquid-manure or 
guano. The varieties named are planted at 
two different periods to form a succession, and 
in different positions, in case one lot may be 
killed, and not wide apart, 18 inches between 
the rows being sufficient, and the plants 
1 foot apart. It is well to cut early when the 
heads are small, so that little room is required. 
In planting, select an open position, making the 
plants firm, and mould them up in winter to pro¬ 
tect the stems. To show how well this treatment 
preserves the plants, this season out of many 
hundreds I lost none, and by attention to thin 
sowing and early planting there is no running 
to seed. For summer crops rich ground is 
necessary and rapid growth. In planting 
summer kinds do not let them follow the same 
kind of crop, but a shallow-rooting one, and the 
ground should be rich and dug deeply. It is 
also well to clear off the stems when cut, as the 
ground is not impoverished, and I prefer to 
plant often rather than rely upon sprouts or 
young shoots. 

For autumn supplies the Colewort, such as 
the Rosette, is most useful. This sown in June 
and July, and planted out in rich land, will 
furnish a long supply. The plants take up 
little space, and are delicately flavoured. 1 
plant in rows 18 inches apart, with 1 foot 
between the plants, and the latter will stand 
much frost. For December supplies and later 
the St. John’s Day and Christmas Drumhead are 
very good, and hardier than the Colewort. 
Seed should be sown in May or early June, and 
more room given than for the Coleworts. Savoys 
complete the list, and should be sown in April 
and May for early supplies ; April is best, and 
the dwarf green requires little space. Let the 
Drumhead or late kinds be at least 2 feet apart 
in the row, and 1£ feet between the plants. 
Grow them in good open land, and as dwarf as 
possible from the start, as the plants are gross 


feeders, requiring much moisture during the 
summer months. A north border will do well 
for the latest crop. W. S. 

Lees Immense Hardy Cabbage 
Lettuce. —This is one of the very best Let¬ 
tuces for spring use—that is, for standing the 
winter—ana one of the most reliable for winter 
supplies. It is excellent for autumn sowing, 
very hardy, and distinct from Hammersmith 
Hardy Green, possessing greater substance and 
lirger leaves. As large Lettuces are in much 
j demand, this variety will be found invaluable. 



Drumhead. 


It was brought to my notice as superior to others 
by one of our largest growers of winter salads. 
I usually sow the seed about July 10 and again 
three weeks later, finding that the first sowing 
gives the early winter supply, whilst the latter 
fills up the void till the Lettuce sown in frames 
early in the year comes in. It is also a good 
plan to make a later sowing very thinly on a 
sheltered border, as this will often stand severe 
weather when plants of larger size are de¬ 
stroyed. If planted out early in the spring, they 
will furnish a supply through the latter part of 
April and in May.—G. 

A note on Seakale and Rhubarb.— 

I have classed these together as they are two 
of our most serviceable late autumn supplies, 
and at this date well repay good treatment. 
There is no better time than the present to give 
liquid-manure, so that forcing may be com¬ 
menced early. The plants should be gone over 
each week to remove flowers, old plants especi¬ 
ally, as if the main shoots are denuded of the 
flower-heads, they rapidly throw out side 
growths, which must be at once removed. One 
or two strong ones are ample to leave. Fish- 
manure given in showery weather and stirred in 
with the hoe greatly assists growth. Salt and 
soot are also valuable for the same purpose, and 
are great protectors from slugs. In light soils 
a firm treading close up to the rows is beneficial. 
The flower-stalks of Rhubarb should not be 
allowed to remain, these being cut down quite 



Rosette Colewort. 


close to the ground. Those roots required for 
early forcing well repay a good muloh of 
decayed manure. Give ample space between 
the plants, and if any are inferior to others, 
these should be marked for removal. The 
same remarks apply to mulching divided roots 
planted for permanent crops. Their growth 
will be finer next season if supplied with a 
mulch to retain moisture. Liquid-manure is 
also excellent, and may be given stronger than 
to moat crops.—B. 

“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowtrt.' Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings bv Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Demy 8vo, linen boards, j rioe 12 s.; well bound in 
half morocco, 18a Through all booksellers. 
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roses. 


THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

This is probably the most popular Rose grown w 
notwithstanding the high place we are bound to 
give Gloire de Dijon. Sent ont by Pradel as 
long ago as 1864, Mardchal Niel has held drat 
place aa a yellow Roee for the past thirty years. 
Gloire de Dijon was given to the public a deoade 
earlier, and when I accord first place to Marshal 
Niel, it is more as a pure yellow and as a climber 
under glass. In almost all other positions 
Gloire de Dijon is without a rival for general 
usefulness. To grow Marshal Niel well in 
the open air we need a warm wall, so much 
so that it is almost equivalent to cool green¬ 
house treatment. Unless the wood gets thoroughly 
matured this Rose does not go through the 
winter so satisfactorily as many other climbers. 
As one of its characteristics is a quantity of 
growth late in the autumn we do not often 
get a favourable ripening time. It is not only 
a late grower, but it bursts into new growth very 
early in the spring. To secure good blooms in 
the open we need an exceptionally sheltered 
position. Even then I would prefer the plants 
to be upon a north wall rather than a south one 
open to the full sun. In the latter case we 
always get a large quantity of premature 
growth, and, however well sheltered, we gener¬ 
ally have a few cold days which act as a check. 
On a north wall, with due shelter from biting 
winds, Ac., we are secure from premature 

S *owth, and often get some really grand blooms. 

ut it is not as a Roee for open-air culture 
that I wish to speak of Marshal Niel—rather 
as a greenhouse and cool conservatory climber. 
In either of theM connections it is difficult 
to beat this Rose, nor can other climbers, 
numerous as they are, surpass it when properly 
grown. 

Canker and mildew are the two most persistent 
enemies of this variety; indeed, the former dis¬ 
ease is far more prevalent upon Marshal Niel 
than any other Rose. Many have been the 
devices adopted in hopes of steering clear of this 
evil, but none have proved wholly successful. 
Prepared soils of various kinds, careful selection 
of stocks, sometimes working it upon another 
Rose, or even growing it entirely upon its own 
roots, have all failed. I do not say these are 
utterly useless, but as a decided preventive of 
canker I have no faith in either. There is the 
disease, and it attacks this grand Rose at any 
season, in any position, and under all kinds of 
treatment. One may congratulate himself that 
his plants are healthy, and be admiring them, 
when the next season, or even before the present 
one is over, there may be unmistakable signs of 
the enemy. What it really is, or what is its 
primary cause, does not seem properly under¬ 
stood. We know of many things which seem to 
have considerable effect upon its developments, 
and sometimes flatter ourselves we also know of 
palliative measures. The true benefits of these 
cannot be tested so thoroughly as one would 
wish, because we cannot even put in half-a-dozen 
plants, and be sure they will do alike, although 
the soil, treatment, Ac., may be exactly similar. 
Under these conditions, who is to say for certain 
that such and such a system was a means towards 
good or unsatisfactory ends ? I have tried often 
enough, have placed six or more of exactly the 
same stage in various mixtures of soil, have tried 
them upon many different stocks, and upon their 
own roots ; have also had them mixed as regards 
stocks and soil, but not once was I able to say 
positively that one plan was an improvement 
upon the other as far as this disease was oon- 
ocrned. At present, canker is the victor. Scrape 
it away, place various salves upon the wound, 
and take great care that root and wood go as 
nearly as possible hand in hand ; still, we are 
by no means sure of avoiding this disease. When 
allowed to grow naturally, root and wood will 
go together as regards strength and quantity, 
but whether we secure this or not, the aanger of 
canker is ever present. A further proof that we 
do not understand this distressing complaint 
lies in the fact that one may use the same soil 
whether in a pot or border—may, in fact, plant 
two specimens side by side, and still one will 
suffer while the other grows away in the most 
healthy manner. I have touched upon this 
disease at some length, beoause so many oorrde¬ 
pendent* have been quit* disheartened from its 
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effects. Let them try again. There is no reason 
Whatever why a second trial should not be satis¬ 
factory. I know of several brave old trees which 
have flourished for many years quite free of 
canker; others take the complaint as early as 
their first year. 

I would like to say a word or two about the 
variation in colour of this magnificent Rose. 
Some claim that stocks and soil have consider 
able influence in this direction. From my own 
observations I fail to recognise this with any 
degree of certainty. When making the experi¬ 
ments respecting oanker, I had the pale, golden, 
and intermediate shades of yellow ; these, too, 
upon all plants. I have known a plant produce 
deep golden blossoms, and the suooeeding crop 
be very pale ooloured indeed. Beoause one or 
two specimens produoe deep or pale-coloured 
blooms under a special course of treatment is not 
sufficient, for wennd both extremes under similar 
conditions. I have, however, noticed several 
in s tances of a warm flush, sometimes almost 
carmine, pervading blooms upon a specimen 
hard hit by canker.—I never observed the same 
depth in healthy plants, although one may 
sometimes meet with small blossoms late in the 
autumn having a rosy tinge from sun upon the 
outside petals. This is quite distinct from that 
found in the former case, as it does not pervade 
the inner petals, nor appear in splashes from 
the centre. More than onoe my attention has 
been called to these latter as being valuable 
sports. They have been propagated from, and 
the future blooms proved to be quite the normal 
variety. In growing this Rose under glass, much 
depends upon the speoe at disposal, and also the 
position the plants occupy. If the rods are to 
be trained over a roof, and various other subjects 
grown beneath, we shall do well to have the 
growth as thin as passible to secure a good crop. 
Failing this, we get a tangled mass of growth, 
which cannot fail to be prejudicial to the plants 
underneath. By the present time the crop of 
bloom will have been scoured, and we can out 
away the growth whioh has flowered. This will 
not only allow more of the valuable light to 
reach other subjects, but will encourage a series 
of those long rods which so invariably produce 
a fine crop the succeeding spring. It is obvious 
that a different plan must be adopted if one is 
anxious to oover a large speoe with Rose growth, 
but I would endeavour to secure as mum wood 
of similar character as possible. R. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON MU8CAT GRAPE8. 

Where these are expected to ripen at the end 
of July the fruit will now be stoning, and a 
steady night heat of 70 degt. should be 
adhered to, while mild weather necessitates but 
little firing. 8hould, however, a dull, sunless 
interval occur, the night figure may be reduced 
a few degrees. As spider usually appears first 
ou foliage close to the hot-water pipes, a sharp 
look-out must continually be kept in such 
localities, and if on its first appearance the 
sponge and soft water do not suffice to remove 
it, the oft-advised sulphur remedy must be 
adopted with caution. In modern-built houses 
with roofs furnished with extra large panes of 
glass, Mnscats while stoning may well be shaded 
somewhat from the full sun, as not only foliage, 
but berries also Will be liable to injury. A 
temperature of 90 degs. by day from sunshine 
will be none too high, provided always a 
sufficiency of air, admitted Dy degrees, aooom- 
panies it; and as Muscats above all other Grapes 
revel in a tropical heat and moisture, this must 
be encouraged by dosing for the present at 2.30 
or 3 p.m. at the latest. As previously advised 
for other Grapes, allow a little freedom in lateral 
growth until a second swelling has commenced, 
when superfluous growths must be reduced 
piecemeal. Where the roots partly or wholly 
occupy outside borders, the covering of leaves 
and litter plaoed on theM in the automn may 
now be partly removed, completing the operation 
towards the end of the mouth, but on elevated 
borders having a considerable slope, a few inches 
the mulch should remain throughout the 
imer to prevent any possibility of the surface 
cracking. 

Young Vines planted this season will now be 
in free growth, which will require attending to 
in sneh a manner m to toy the foundation of 


fruitful canes, as more young Vines are ruined 
by kindness than by any other cauM, and If 
growth is of average thickness and plenty of 
tendrils are forming, “let well alone” rather 
than, by the supply of liquid or other stimulants, 
encourage gross, sappy rods, which, instead of 
ripening in autumn and proving fertile the 
following summer, will only be a source of dis¬ 
appointment for years to come. In regard to 
stopping, strong rods may be pinched when 5 feet 
of growth have been made in order to throw 
strength into the back eyes and leaf-stalks 
generally, but any weaklings may be allowed to 
extend to the top of the hooM ana even down the 
back wall. By this means root-action will be en¬ 
couraged, and the rods being cut hard back in 
autumn, a good fruiting-cane will be the result 
next season. If growth becomes suddenly 
checked, the presence of wireworms may be 
suspected, and a trap at once laid for the pests. 
Fresh horse-manure spread over the border and 
round the stems of the Vines and gently 
sprinkled with a rose will entice the worms to 
the surface, when they may be destroyed. 
Newly-planted out-back Vines may be allowed 
to carry one bunch each where strong in order 
to prove the variety, and all laterals whioh 
spring from the new rods should be pinched at 
the second leaf. Exercise the same care in 
airing as advised for other vineries, and close 
early in the case of Mnscats, and somewhat 
later for ordinary varieties. The chief point to 
be observed in 'airing vineries, and indeed all 
fruit houses at this date, is admitting a ohink 
as early as possible to allow of the escape of 
steam and prevent scorching. T. 


Treatment of frnlt-treea. —I live in one 
of the bleakest parts of the N.-E. coast, about a 
mile from the sea, but am well sheltered. In 
April of last year I purchaMd a piece of old 
Grass land about a half acre in extent. Up to 
that time I knew nothing whatever about gar¬ 
dening, and know little yet except what I have 
gathered from your columns and amateurs about 
the place here.* In November of last year, I 
planted about 30 or 40 Apples, Victoria Plum, 
and Cherry-trees, all small, with stems about 
1£ inches in diameter. I simply dug a hole in 
the Grass and put them in. I have fed them with 
liquid-manure from a barrel in the yard, into 
which is pnt bedroom slops, soap-suds, manure 
from stable and ve-cob. At the preMnb time 
all the trees are a mass of blossom, but I am told 
that they will all die off beoause the ground was 
not trenched before they were planted. Is that so ? 

I also have a new briok wall, 126 feet long, 9 feet 
high, south aspect. The wall has buttresses 
projecting about a foot at a distance of every 
9 feet. ( I Would like to grow Pear-trees trained 
between these buttresses. I have j ust been read¬ 
ing u W. 8. V* article upon Pear-trees in your 
paper this week, and would like to have the 
writer's advice, or can yon tell me what sort of 
Pear-trees would do for the climate ? The soil is 
ire tty stiff about 18 inches deep, the subsoil day. 
tat I oan get any quantity of turf sods at 6d. 
per cart-load, into the garden, gas-lime Is., and 
sea-sand Is. per cart. —Rosebud. 

If you had consulted me before planting 
conld have given you better advice with 
regard to planting your* fruit-trees, as. you Will 
find that making a nolo as described in the turf 
will not give good results. Having planted the 
trees, it » difficult to advise as to management, 
the roots being in what may be termed a bad 
soil— i. e ., not well prepared. They may do well 
for a little time, but cannot thrive, unless your 
toad is very good. My advice now is to remove 
nearly all the fruits, only leaving enough on 
each tree to test the variety, and to water 
from the surface. Mulch also with short 
manure, and by this means you may tide the 
trees over their early stages, and in the end 
they will do well. Failing this treatment, yon 
would find it best to replant in a season or so, 
if the newly-planted trees do not make any 
progress next year. The difficulty with old 
Grass land not trenched or prepared is that it 
teems with animal life ready to pounce upon the 
roots of a new subject, ana may not do mnoh 
harm the first season, but later the trees 
gradually die. 2nd, Pears planted between 
the buttresses of your long wall, 9 feet, 
with a south aspect, should do well, and ss my 
article on Pears was on wait-flavoured kinds, you 
would do well to Include rtomt in your Ust, being 
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good growers ; bat some are too tender for very 
exposed aspects. Jargonelle woald suit you 
welL Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchesse, 

E nile d’Heyst, Beurr<5 Hardy, B. superfia, and 
B. Diel, Josephine de Mtunes, and Enter 
Bsurrd are all good. The last is riven for 
cropping quality, and to suit your locality. The 
fruit ripens from August to February. For very 
late large fruits for stewing choose such varieties 
as Grosse Calabasse, an October Pear good also 
foresting, Catillac, and Uvedale’s St Germain. 
Remove a portion of the subsoil, and fill in with 
some good soil, adding plenty of mortar rubble 
and wood-ashes, or burnt garden refuse, and as 
yon have turf soils at a small oost, use them 
freely, also lime, if old mortar be not procurable 
(not sea sand). Plant early in the autumn and 
purchase good trees from a trustworthy source, 
and in a short time with care at planting-time 
they wiU give you pleasure and be profitable 
also.—W. 8. 

Young Cherry-trees. —** A, F. A. F.” 
has a fine young Cherry-tree (Black Tartarian), 
trained on a brick walL It gets the sun nearly 
all day and the soil is gravelly. It blooms pro¬ 
fusely but sets badly. The tree is healthy and 
the foliage fine, but gets a quantity of black-fly 
on it every year. I have tried soft-soap with a 
very little paraffin this year, and last year 
Quassia chips infusion. Both seemed to do but 
little good. I shall be obliged for advice. H we 
watered it well. 

You should give your Cherry more water 
earlier in the season—lor instance, daring the 
first month. On a gravel soil the roots are not 
able to support the top growth and once black¬ 
ly gets a foothold it is difficult to dislodge. 
You must persist in your dressing of the insecti¬ 
cide namea. Quassia should soon settle the fly, 
but we fear you have not applied it strong 
enough. It is also a good plan to remove the 
points of the new growth, which may not be 
reqnired to extend the tree. Dip those left 
in Tobaooo or Quassia water. If you get rid of 
the fly now yon will have clean fruit. It is also 
a good plan to give the trees a good mulch on 
the snrface to retain moisture ana prevent fruit 
dropping. 

Raspberries As a rule the spaces be 
tween the rows of Raspberry plantations become 
at this period infested by a superabundance of 
suckers, emanating from the bass of the old 
stools. These are not only unsightly, but tend 
also to impoverish the fruiting-canes and to re¬ 
duce the weight of the crop generally. They 
should all be removed as soon as they appear 
above the surface. An old Asparagus knife is 
useful for the purpose, as this can be forced 
down deeply and roots and all extracted. It is 
advisable also to reduce at this date the number 
of yonng canes whioh cluster round the base of 
the plants, as if left until after the fruit is 
gathered they will have appropriated much of 
the strength which should nave gone into the 
few which are to bear fruit next year. If any 
in exposed situations are making weakly growth, 
a little artificial manure sown broadcast in 
showery weather will materially aid growth. 

B. 

Lady DOWAO’I Qraps. —Where the crop 
on isolated Vines of this some ft hat capricious 
Grape is now passing through the stoning 
process, das care must be exercised in the 
matter of airing, or the bunohes may become 
practically reduced to skeletons. The disfigure¬ 
ment in berry so common in Lady Downe’s is 
not in reality due to soalding, as many imagine, 
bat to actual stewing. This is proved by 
berries on the shady side of the bunohes 
suddenly collapsing, while those on the sunny 
side frequently escape. If practicable, a little 
air should be left on the top ventilators day and 
night immediately over the Vines of Lady 
Downe’s, and damping the border underneath 
should be postponed until after air has been 
admitted to the .whole of the house. This, 
together vrtth a little lateral extension, should 
be continued for a fortnight, when stoning will 
have terminated, and ordinary treatment may 
again be returned. Where this valuable late 
Grape is grown in a house by itself its peculiar 
wants can, of course, be attended to with com¬ 
parative ease. Thinning will now in the majority 
of oases require attention, and the operator, 
bearing in mind tbs uncertain ohara of the 
Grap£ he has in ha frd, d 4uh| %ith due 


caution, as a few of the berries that wedge can 
very easily be removed after stoning is safely 
assed. The foliage of healthy Vines of Lady 
>owne’s being especially stontand leathery, more 
air can be admitted than would be advisable 
with the majority of sorts, and as the season 
has now so far advanced as to render rust im¬ 
probable, no stint should be indulged in. More¬ 
over, except in cases where the rods are extra 
far apart, fairly rigid stopping of lateral and 
sub-lateral growths should be practised, thus 
allowing of an extra free circulation of air 
through and around the bnnches, thus still 
further reducing the liability to the so-called 
soalding when the stoning time arrives. Bor¬ 
ders deficient of moisture is an evil in all 
vineries, and especially so in those containing 
such free-grbwing and rooting sorts as Lady 
Downe’s ; therefore this must not be neglected. 
A temperature by night of from 60 degs. to 
65 degs., with a day rise of 5 degs. and np to 
80 degs. by sun-heat, is suitable for the present. 
—T. 


TRM S AND SHRUBS. 

USEFUL CLASS OF CONIFERS. 
Retinosporas. 

Thu Retinosporas are a beautiful class of small 
or medium growing conifers, containing several 
widely different forms, whose ornamental 
qualities are all of a high order. Of the oomp sot 
and bushy growing kinds thousands are disposed 
of in pots during the autumn and winter months 
in London alone, for their neat style of growth 
fits them for such a purpose, added to whioh 
they are all very easily increased by means of 
onttings, far more readily in fact than the 
Biotas, whioh might be used for the same 
purpose. In speaking of the Retinosporas as 
being of small or medium growth, exoeption 
must be taken in the oase of the typical R. obtusa 
and R. pisifera, both of whioh attain the 
dimensions of timber trees in their native 
oonntry. 

R obtusa is said to attain a height of 60 feet 
to 100 feet, with a diameter of 4 net near the 
ground, while R. pieifera reaches much the same 
sin. The ornamental features of R. obtusa are 
superior to thoee of the other, though in this 
respect when raised from seed individuals vary 
considerably. Out of a number of seedlings of 
Retinospora obtusa many diverse forms might 
be selected. Some push away at once with a 
decided leader, and by the time they are 6 feet 
or 8 feet high form a graceful pyramid, while, 
on the other hand, some are slower in growth 
and have a far more globular outline. The 
branches and minor branchiate, both in texture 
and disposition, also show a considerable 
amonnt of variation, some being rigid, while 
others are alender-habited and more or less 
drooping, and in direct contrast to these are 
some with massive, thick-set branohlete that 
overlap each other and form a dense-growing 
speoimen. As might be supposed from the 
variable character of seedling plants, R. obtusa 
is very prolific in reoognised varieties, and in 
each of them the most prominent features are 
indicated by their respective names. 

R. pisifera is of a looser, more open character 
than R. obtusa, and where the soil is rather dry 
and sandy, it is far more liable to lose a good 
deal of its minor apray, and thus present a 
somewhat bare and shabby appearanoe. Still, 
under more favourable conditions it is a valuable 
ornamental tree, and has been before now 
reoommended as a good subject for hedges. It 
certainly bvars cutting well—a good deal better! 
in fact, than the American Arbor-vitse, whioh 
is sometimes used for this purpose. One variety 
of R. pisifera, viz., aurea, is among the very 
best of golden coniform. It forme a pyramidal 
plant of dense growth and does not attain the 
dimensions of the typioal kind. The yonng 
growth being very brightly tinted, it is especially 
beautiful at the present time. 

R plumosa, usually regarded as a variety of 
R. pisifera, is in general appearanoe widely 
different therefrom, and it is certainly a very 
charming oonifer, seen perhaps at its best 
when under 12 feet in height. It forms 
dense-growiog pyramid, whose short plume 
like branohlets are clothed with distinct 
greyish-green leaves. This Retinospora 
very prolific in variegated forms, for in one 


iurea—the yonng shoots are of a beautiful 
golden-yellow, whioh gradually becomes greener 
before winter; while argentea, which is far less 
effective, has the golden tint replaced by a kind 
of oreamy-white ; and in alba piota many of the 
leaves, and, indeed, small portions of thebranch- 
lets, are pure white, thus giving to a specimen a 
curious speckled appearanoe, which, though un¬ 
common, is not altogether pleasing. 

R squarrosa, a very beautiful member of the 
genus, is a low tree or bush of a rounded outline, 
and is especially noticeable from the striking 
silvery hue of its comparatively long leaves. It 
is, from a garden point of view, very distinct 
from any of the others, but is regarded only as a 
variety of R. pisifera, cases having occurred of 
R squarrosa reverting to R. pisifera. This is, 
however, quite a rarity, and then it happens 
only on such a small scale, that for practical 
purposes this can be passed over. 

R. filifera (the Weeping Retinospora) is, 
for a single specimen on a small lawn, perhaps 
one of tne most beautiful oonifers we have. 
It, forms when yonng a globular, dense- 
growing plant, bat becomes rather more 
irregular as it go's older. This irregularity, 
being just sufficient to break up auy sus¬ 
picion of formality, adds to the picturesque 
character of the specimen. In this the branoh¬ 
lets are long and thong-like, and mostly 
terminated by tufts of little shoots, like tassels, 
at the ends. No other Retinospora possesses 
this character, even in a limited degree, the only 
two oonifers besides this that I am acquainted 
with being Biota pendula and Cupressus Law- 
soniana filifera. Of Retinospora filifera there is 
a golden-leaved variety, for which Messrs. 
Veitoh were awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on July 9,1889, 
but up to the present it is little known. 

R. ericoides is a dense, upright-growing 
shrub, whose long pointed leaves are arranged 
crossways on the Dranches. In summer the 
foliage is green, but towards autumn it changes 
to a peouliar brownish-purple, which tint is 
retained till the following spring, and through¬ 
out tha winter it equals some of the forms of 
Arbor-vitie and Cryptomeria elegans as a most 
distinct-coloured conifer. 

R. filicoidks, R. lycopod ioides, and R. lepto- 
clada are good kinds. In the several Retinos¬ 
poras that are remarkable for the golden hue of 
their foliage there is a great difference, aooording 
to the situation in which they are growing; 
thus, where the atmosphere is clear aud bright 
and the specimens are fully exposed to the sun, 
the oolouring is very much richer than if the 
plants are partially shaded. At the same time, 
the Retinosporas suooeed best where they are 
sheltered from strong winds and in an open soil 
of a loamy nature. They are all readily trans¬ 
planted when young, as the fibrous roots are 
numerous, and qniokly recover from any check. 

Pyrttfl mainsfloribunda (Eastern Grab- 

Apple) —Where readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated have sufficient accommodation they 
will do well to secure a small tree of this 
Pyrns, whioh is very b?autiful in the garden in 
early summer, and the sprays of bUom may be 
out for vases, Ac. My tree, a few years old, pro¬ 
duces a fine pioture, and does not exceed 8 feet 
or 10 feet in height. The branches are very 
slender, and each is covered with beautifully 
soft pink blossoms, rich crimson in the bud. A 
hand-basket, arranged for table decoration, in 
whioh this Pyras is used is a sight to remember, 
and any lady reader who wishes to display 
something out of the ordinary way should make 
a note of it. The growth of the tree is some¬ 
what rapid, and the oost is not heavy, a good 
tree being obtained for 2s. 61.—D. B. C. 

Striking; Azalea cuttings.— I should 
be much otniged if any reader of Gardening 
could give ma information about striking 
Azalea cuttings. Whioh pieces to take, what 
heat and soil required, and if much or Gttle 
water?— Mrs. Harrison. 

* * The young shoots of. Indian and other 
Azaleas, when about 3 inches long and getting 
a little firm at tho base, will strike in very sandv 
peat, with a layer of dean sand on the top half 
an inch thiol , the whole being made firm and 
watered with a rosed pot to settle it down. 
When the pots 4re : prepared dibble in the 
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onttings And oover with a bell-glass. The glAM 
covering it important, as the cuttings must 
have a close Atmosphere to keep up the foliage. 
SbAnd the pots in a shady part of the green¬ 
house. Keep the soil moist, but wipe the inside 
of the bell-glasses dry every morning. The 
rooting takes time, but with careful treatment 
most of the cuttings will grow. 

Flowering Shrub*.— It is pleasing to see 
that flowering shrubs are now grown more often 
than was at one time the case. A few years ago 
no thought seems to have been given to anything 
except oonifers. These, when planted in 
suburban distriots, very soon grow siokly through 
the smoke and dust, and are not half as hand¬ 
some as many of the flowering shrubs. On 
Turnham Green Common (near the station) 
there are groups of flowering shrubs which have 
been planted about three years, several of them 
being now in bloom. Reoently we had large 
bushes of Foray thia, the golden-coloured flowers 
being very bright, whilst many Lilacs are now in 
full beauty, the white being the most numerous. 
There are many other things that will be in 
perfection later on, all being shown to advantage 
against the railway bank.—F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Fumigating a greenhouse. —The re¬ 
marks on this subject on page 141 are excellent, 
and Show plainly how this indispensable opera¬ 
tion may be performed to the best advantage. 
At the same time, I should like to mention that 
I have always used 6-inoh or 7-inoh flower-pots 
—any old and dirty or cracked pots will do— 
instead of the sieves mentioned, with perfect 
suoosss. They are each set up on two bricks 
placed about 1& inohes apart, so as to permit of 
a slight draught. The Tobacco-paper, whioh, 
by the way, should not ba in a too dry 
condition, is torn up into rather small pieoss 
beforehand, and put ready for use. When all is 
ready five or six red-hot coals are placed in 
each pot, which is then filled np with the 


Tobacco-paper, pressed down 


and an 


inoh or bo of well-damped Moss on the top will 
prevent all danger of flaring. And yet I am 
able to show *'Narcissus” a more excellent 
way even than the above. This is simply to 
dieeard Tobacco-paper or rag altogether, and 
get one of the new “ vaporising fumig&ton,” 
with the little lamp and a bottle of tne pre¬ 
pared fluid. All that is necessary with these is 
to pour a little of the fluid into a copper pan 
placed over the little spirit lamp, light the 
latter, and leave and dose the house. As soon 
as the stuff is all evaporated the lamp goes out, 
and every tassot in the plaoe is killed without in¬ 
jury to the moat tender young foliage or delicate 
blossom, and with none of the unpleasant odour 
of the Tobacco. I have only recently begun to 
use the vaporiser, but feel sore that no one 
who gives it a trial will ever use Tobacco again. 
-B. 0. R. 


440. —Greenhouse. —For all ordinary pur¬ 
poses a spam-roofed house should receive the 
preference, chiefly because more light is ob¬ 
tained, and in a more regular manner also. In 
a lean-to structure everything draws out towards 
the light more or less. Again, except for forc¬ 
ing certain flowering plants in the depth of 
winter and a few other special purposes, the 
house should run north and south rather than 
east and west, and where there is only one door 
let it be placed in the sooth end. Especially if 
pot plants of any kind have to be grown beneath 
the Vines, do not plant more than eight single¬ 
rod Vines on each side of a structure 25 feet in 
length.—B. C. R. 

Amaryllis • bulbs diseased.—** Mrs. 
Babington ” would much like to know what is 
the matter with her Amaryllis-bulbs ? They are 
all much like the one enolosed, and seem at¬ 
tacked by a long black worm with legs on it. 
She fancies they are all useless. Her root of 
Gioriosa superb* is also eaten, but apparently 
not by a large worm—more like Enoharis mite. 
Half the tuber is eaten oft 


*»* The bulb sent is apparently Vallota pur¬ 
purea, which is not diseased at all. If there are 
long black worms near the bulbs they do not 
seem to inj ore them. Amaryllis-bulbs require 
repotting every year, bat the Vallota resents 
this and should not be disturbed annually. Hie 
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bulb sent is perfectly sound and healthy, and I 
have potted ft np and placed it in our Afaaryllia 
house to see the result.' I should advise repot¬ 
ting the bulbs in question after removing all 
the old soil and loose decayed skins from them. 
Pot in a compost of decayed fibrous loam four 
parts, one part fibrous peat, and one part 
decayed manure, with a little coarse white sand. 
If a little bottom-heat and slight tfhade oan be 
afforded them all the better. The bulb sent is 
making young leaves, and has scarcely any 
roots; therefore the little bottom-heat will 
cause the emission of roots.- J. Douglas. 


Treatment of Azalea ( J . McDaniel).— 
Most of the Azaleas sold in this oountry, 
especially in the market and about the streets, 
are imported from Belgium set with buds. They 
are sent over without pots, and are potted after 
arrival very often in soil not suitable for them, 
and, as yon say, the drainage reoeives very 
little consideration, as the plants are sold as 
soon as the flowers open. The Belgians usually 
grow this olass of plants in leaf-mould, but 
English gardeners prefer good peat, as the 
plants require something more elastic than leaf- 
mould, which is inclined to get soar. Good 
clean sand should be mixed freely with the peat, 
and in potting the soil mast be rammed in 
firmly. We rather think when yonr plant 
drooped its leaves and flowers that at that 
partioular moment the roots were too dry. You 
may use a little fertiliser, preferably in water, 
about half : an-ounce to the gallon. You are 
(juite right to be particular about the drainage; 
it is very important. 

439. — Culture of .Regal Pelargo¬ 
niums. —This is a good time to take cuttings, 
and yon need not disfigure the plants, as there 
are generally some side shoots which oan be 
aken. To reoeive the cuttings fill some 
3-inch pots with fine sandy soil, and plaoe a 
single cutting in each, pressing the soil firmly 
about the stem. They will strike readily now 
in a w&im comer of tne greenhouse, and stand 
the pots on a oool bottom. They should not bs 
exposed to direst sunshine or tbs draught from 
an open ventilator until they have made some 
roots. When you can see the roots collecting 
round the bottom of the pot, shift them into 
others a size larger. At this potting a little 
heavier and richer soil may be used. Three 
parts mellow loam and one part leaf-soil, with a 
liberal supply of sand, being a suitable compost 
for this ana subsequent pottings. Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums require a fairly warm temperature all 
the winter, and if the thermometer does not go 
below 44 dega. so muoh the better for them. 
At the same time it ought not to go higher than 
that by fire-heat at any time. Watering is a 
very important operation all through the winter 
and early spring, as if the roots get too muoh 
the leaves are spotted, whioh is a serious dis¬ 
figurement, showing also that the plants are in 
poor health. Early in February the plants 
should be put into the pots in whioh they are to 
flower. Tne size of pots to be need must be 
determined by the condition of the plants. 
Those 6 inohes in diameter will be quite large 
enough for the strangest, and two sizes smaller 
for tne weaker ones. Old plants do not mind a 
rather large pot, although, it is at no time 
desirable ;out overpotting in the case of young 
ones is fatal.—J. C. G. 


Diseased Regal Pelargoniums.— My 
Pelargoniums seem to be attacked by a disease 
on the stems and leaf-stalks — a blackening, 
followed by the withering of the leaves. The 
plants are in a well-ventilated greenhouse, and 
up till now have done very welL They are just 
beginning to bloom in 7-inoh and 8-uioh pots, 
and en an average are 2 feet high, and 18 inohes 
through—second-year plants. What is the 
cause, and i« there any core ?— Geo. Pate. 

*,* The Pelargoniums appear to be suffering 
from a disease oalled the “ spot,” and which is 
generally caused by overwatering, combined 
with deficient ventilation. Possibly also the 
soil may not be quite suitable. To do Pelar¬ 
goniums well, the loam must be of the best 
quality, and slightly enriched with leaf-mould 
or very old manure, and coarse sand enough 
added to make the mass fairly porous. Tne 
drainage must be perfect, and the soil rammed 
firmly in the pots. From the size of your plants 
we should say the soil hag been rather too light, 
and the plants have had rather too much neat 
during the short days. The foliage lacking 


firmness makes them more susoeptible to disease. 
They may grow out of it if ripened well by 
exposure, and grown next year on the lines 
suggested above. 

446.—GkreanhotUM.- If the house is to 
stand in an important position the span-roof 
form will be best, and in the majority of caees 
more in character with surrounding buildings. 
As to the relative value of the two forms, your 
inquiry about Vines evidently points to a lean- 
to as being most suitable for yonr purpose, as 
Grapes grown in a substantial lean-to do not 
require so muoh fire-heat to ripen them as those 
in a span-roof. The same remark applies to the 
consumption of fuel in winter. A lean-to is 
much warmer than a span-roof, and therefore 
froet can be kept out with leas fuel and less 
I attention than in the case of the other. If yon 
deride on having a span-roof let the ends stand 
north and sonth, and the door should be at the 
south end, and the boiler at the other. If there 
is any objection to this arrangement yon oan 
reverse the position of the door. With regard 
to the number of Vines, five would be sufficient 
if you wish to grow plants in pots under them. 
Have the border on the east side, and train the 
rods np one side and down the other.—J. G. 0. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

National Amateur Gardeners' Associa¬ 
tion.— The usual monthly meeting of this 
association held at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, E.C., took place on Tuesday, 
May 7 th, and was of a very interesting 
character. On this oocasion Mr. H. J. Jones, 
ef Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E., read a 
practical paper on the cultivation of the Pelar¬ 
gonium. The **Decorative” olass was first 
considered. Mr. Jonee said that after flower¬ 
ing the plants should be prepared for catting 
down by being allowed to beoome dry at the 
roots. He strongly recommended that the 
plante should always be kept under glass, as the 
seasons were so variable in this country. A good 
time for catting back is the middle of August, 
bat those desirous of exhibiting plants in May 
should carry out the operaton m July. Cut 
each shoot back to the second eye and keep dry 
for about fourteen days ; a sprinkling overhead 
onoe a day would help the plants to break. 
When the new growths were abont an inoh in 
length was the best time to reduce the ball of 
earth and return the plants to pots two sizes 
smaller than had previously been used. Use a 
soil composed.of two parte fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-mould aod rotten manure, with a dash 
of silver-sand and bone-meal. Pot rather lightly 
at this time ; water carefully at this stage, and, 
In fact, at all times ; keep them too dry rather 
than too wet. A few varieties of delicate nature, 
yet so extremely free-flowering, such as Fim- 
briata alba, neea slightly different treatment. 
The lecturer recommended having two batches 
of these kinds, one hatch to bloom, and the 
other to have the buds pinched out until 
a plant of fair size is obtained. • In cutting 
back, do not be so severe, and also 
let the oompost be of a lighter character. 
They also prefer a wanner house, and no better 
poeition conld be found for these than a shelf in 
a warm greenhouse. To return to the general 
collection, the plants would need repotting in 
about a month, and this wonld be the final 
potting. Large plants wonld need a 10-inch 
pot, while plants of a smaller size may be plaoed 
in 8-inoh pots, using a oompost of three-parts 
loam, one-part well-rotted manure, and a 5-inch 
pot of any well-known fertiliser to four bushels 
of the oompost. Pot very firmly, weak varieties 
being an exception to this treatment. Mr. 
Jonee emphasised the great importance of firm 
potting. Up to this point the plants should be 
kept in a temperature of 50 aegs. to 55 degs., 
ana from end of October to February 40 dega. 
to 45 degs. From this time (end of February) 
increase to 50 degs. to 60 degs., ventilating more 
freely as the days beoome wanner. Never ex¬ 
ceed 65 degs. Tie each shoot to Hazel sticks, 
and commence to feed with weak guano-water, 
once a week at first, using half an ounce to a 
gallon of water, increasing gradually to one 
ounce, and at last to twice a week. The worst 
enemy was green-fly, but this may be prevented 
from spreading by fumigating with Tobacco 
immediately it is first seen, and onoe a month 
afterwards. Plants should never be fumigated 
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when the trasses of blossoms are oj^en. Point* 
of importance are watering, stopping, and air¬ 
giving. Shade when the blossoms are out. 
Use, if possible, some light tiffany in preference 
to permanent shading, and this can be drawn 
aoroes at will. In striking eattings of the 
decorative Pelargonium, make them into lengths 
of two or three joint* each, and dibble them 
firmly around the side* of 5-inch pots, about 
eight onttings to a pot. Soil of a sandy nature 
should be used, and the cuttings well watered 
in. Those struck in the summer and autumn 
should be ready for 5-inoh pots in the spring. 
Great stride* had of late years been made in 
the form, oolour, and habit of the Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. They were easy to grow too. For 
summer flowering and to produce large plants 
propagate from May to July. Place the cut¬ 
tings singly in thumb-pots, using a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Sprinkling over¬ 
head occasionally is only needed until rooted. 
The first shift should be into 5-inoh pots, using 
the same compost as before with rather more 
loam and a pound of bone-meal to a bushel of 
compost; pot firmly. After this stand the 
plants in the open. When a few inches of 
growth have been made pinch out the tips and 
continue this throughout the summer, also 
pinching out the flower-buds. The plant can 
Da trained to suit the taste of the grower. An 
instance was given of the variety Plutarch in a 
9-inch pot carrying 115 trusses of blossoms by 
adopting this treatment. When nice bushes 
are formed in the 5-inch pot another shift may 
be given, and after these are filled, finally 
repot into those 9 inches in diameter. Constant 
attention must be given to watering during the 
summer months. Other phases of the question 
were considered and a very interesting 
discussion was carried on, many • present 
evidently being anxious to aoqulre as much 
information as possible. A capital little exhibi¬ 
tion was held in an adjoining room. Violas, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Auriculas, Azaleas, and 
many very nice exhibits were staged. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. D. B. Crane) announced that a 
series of Saturday afternoon visits to different 
gardens and horticultural establishments were 
in course of arrangement, which all members 
were invited to attend. Anyone interested should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary at 
4, Wood view-terrace. Archway-road, High- 

5 ate, N. At the meeting to be held on Tuesday, 
une 4th, the veteran florist, Mr. Geo. Fry, of 
Lewisham, is to give a paper on the Fuchsia. 

Unhealthy Carnations and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (C.).-Th® ground in which the Carnations 
are planted is evidently infected with wire worms. Place 
baite of siloed Potato# or Carrots attached to sticks in the 
soil. These should be examined, and the wireworms, 
which will be sure to be attracted to them, should be 
caught and killed. < The Chrysanthemums do not seem 
diseased, but look as if they had been suddenly removed 
from a olose greenhouse or pit to the open air and exposed 
to cold, cutting winds. They will grow out of this check 
if kept clean and well supplied with liquid stimulant as 
the pots become filled with roots. For the future all such 
Checks should be avoided. 

Gooseberry - caterpillar.—I sec yon 
have frequent inquiries as how to prevent 
the Gooseberry - oaterpillar destroying the 
foliage of the Gooseberry bushes. The best 
ramedy I have tried is to get some Windsor 
Beans, and put about two plants to every bush 
Let them grow up through the bush, and you 
will not see a single oaterpillar during this 
season. The Beans will flower and bear well. 
Let some of your readers try and report on the 
experiment to you.— Thos. Davxnpokt, Ide of 
Man. 

438.— Monthly Rose In a pot.— The 
root* of your plant are wrong from boom cause, 
the probability being you keep the soil too wet. 
Under the ciroumstanoes, I think you had 
better give the plant a change of soil. It is 
quite right to pick off the flower-buds while the 
plant is so weak, but do not cat it down again 
uatil the growth is much stronger. You are 
not likely, however, to have a healthy plant 
until you manage the root* better by giving 
them less water.—J. C. C. 

M The English Flower Garden." — This is 

being revised ana reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an aooount of the hardy 
Bun boos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mona Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first partthat 
devoted to design—will have important addition ana 
plans showing plan to scale, as f til as pUfottafc, rf h > beds 


KOLBS FOE OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Question*.—* Queries and answers art inttrttd in 
Quutmnxu/ree of charge if correspondents follow tht rules 
kart laid down for their g uid a n c e . All oommunitaKon* 
for immvkrn thould be dearie and cenei ee lu written on 
one tide qf the paper only, andaddreseed to the Editor of 
Oardskhto, 57, Southampton-stroet, Oooent-earden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business ehetUd be tent to the Psbmshmk. 
The name and ^address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Oorreepondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oxasssurs has to be eont to prees some 
Urns m advance of date, they eanrvot always be replied to 
in the issue im mediately /Messing the receipt If their 
communication. 

Answers f which, seith the exception qf such as cannot 
well be doetifed, wul be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


soeU be clot fifed, 
mente) should a 


always bear the number and title j 


sues. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whish their experience it gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaaouruia 
should mention the number In which they appeared. 

488. —Fig-tree In pot.— 8hoakl Figs now forming 
ripen their fruits in a cool greenhouse ? A few hints as to 
culture would oblige.—N oxth 8ra. 

437. — Chrysanthemums. —The sparrows have 
topped some of my best Chrysanthemum plants. Will it 
spoil them for large blooms? How shouts I treat them? 
The varieties are MUe. Tbfefcs* Rsy, Eda Press, etc.— 
North Sr a. 

438. —Herbaceous plant* for show.— Will some¬ 
one tell me the names Of the beet six herbaceous plants for 
show for middle of August, to be shown in 8-inoh pots? 
Alto six best alpine plants for same purpose, ind-inohpots, 
for same date?—E dixburoil 

439. — Begonia and Fuchsia for exhibition. 
—Will you kindly tell me through your valuable paper 
how to manage a double Begonia, also a doable Fuchsia, for 
exhibition on the 5th of September? The Begonia is 
newly potted into a 51-inch pot in a compost of fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, some decayed manure, ana sharp sand. It 
has six stems rising from the pot about 5 inches long, and 
aethers are some buds forming, kindly tell roe if I should 
take them off. The Fuohtia is potted in the same compost, 
and has a stem 7 inches in height, with side-shoots at 
every joint. I should like it trained on the pyramid 
system ?— Amatsok. 

490.—Lilies, AO.. unBatlsfactory.-Uf Lines, LI 
Huraboklti and L. Washingtoniaonm, are not thriving. 
They were potted in December last, and kept in a oold 
frame all winter, together with L. auratum and L. Harriet, 
which latter are doing welL The flrst-named grew to about 
13 inches or 14 Inches in height, but Utterly does not 
appear to be growing at all. Would you give the proper 
treatment for L. giganteum, as also for AlitraHneriai In 
pots ? Tiger Lillee potted in Deoember last and kept in 
oold frame were reoently found to be quite decayed. 
Would you kindly give your advioe and proper treatment 
to pursue now in eaoh case ?—B. 

401.— Oherry-tree not ripening it* fruit.— 
I have a Cherry-tree, some fifteen years old or more, on a 
north wall, which has often had a fine show of Moesom, 
but the fruit only Just formed never growing to any sice or 
ripening. There was a large bed of Lily of the Valley over 
the roots of the tree, and no manure has been given for 
some years. I had the Lily of the Valley cleared out this 
winter, and a little weU-deoayed farmyard manure was 
spread over the roots, and then oovered over withacompost 
of lime and turf parings. There is a good deal of blossom 
on the tree now. What should I give through the summer 
to make the fruit ripen? I hare plenty of farmyard 
manure available.— Mao. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are Invited to give further answers I 
thould they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

492.— inaeotsln manurewater (.If..).—Put some 

a uicklime In the manure-water before using it; this will 
estroy them. Insects are almost sure to be present in 
manure-water that has stood tor any length of time. 

403.— Potting* Balsam* (B.).-ln potting these 
plants into larger pots always let them down as low in the 
pot ss possible consistent with good drainage, it you can 
get the bases of the bottom branches undsr the soil all the 
better. 

491.— Insect* on a Cactus fCJ.—The insect sent 
is mealy-bug. Lay the plant on its side, and well 
syringe off all yon can of it; then wash it well with strong 
soap-suds and Tobaoco-water. Afterwards look daily for 
the insects, aod promptly kill every one that makes its 
appearance. 

495.—Conservatory with a northeast aspect 
(Amateur).— Ferns, Palms, and Camellias would thrive 
very well in such a house if well tended, and other plants, 
if taken into it when in fiower, would last some time ; but 
you would not be likely to sucoeesfally grow flowering 
plants in it. 

499.— Unfruitful Plum-tree* (7.).—As the trees 
In question are healthy, have been planted twenty-four 
years, and have never borne but three Plums during all 
that time, it seems more than probable they are of soma 
bad, unfruitful kind. If we knew the name of the Plum in 

3 uestion we could, of course, ad vies you better what to 
o. It would be a good plan to get a skilful professional 
gardener in the neighbourhood to look at them for you and 
determine the varieties, and then, if bad, destroy them, 
and plant good fruitful kinds in the autumn; or if, on the 
other hand, they are of good sorts, they should be lifted 
and root-pruned in the autumn, la the manner often 
described In the pages of Gardknlvo. 


497. —Rose-leavae spotted (R.).— The leaves sent 
appear to be infested with thripe, and they are very thin 
ana poor. The plant evidently wants some stimulating 
manure to get It out of a weak and stunted oondition. 
Also syringe the foliage freely and frequently with moder¬ 
ately strong Tohacoo-water in which some soap-suds hare 
been mixed. 

498. — Early Tulips (S.\— The earliest Tulips are the 
Due Van Thols and Pottebakkers. They should be potted 
in September orOotober in good turfy loam and thoroughl f 
rotten manure. Plunge them out-of-doors in Ooooamut- 
fibre or ashes, and oovsr them 2 inches or 3 Inches deep. 
Pick out the forwardest of them as required, and introduce 
Into a warm house or pit. 

499. —Caterpillars oil Dl&nthuses (Arum).— 
We oan give you no better a 1 vice in dealing with cater¬ 
pillars upon your Diaothose* than to hand-pick them, aod 
thus gradually get rid of the nuisance. If you apply mj 
dressing, such as soot or sulphur, you will seriously dis¬ 
figure the plants, and the result will not be nearly so 
effective as from careful and persistent hand-picking. . 

500. — Spotted Pelargonium • leaves (P /— 
Want of moisture at the room aod too confined an atmos¬ 
phere will cause this. At ths same time an unhealthy 
•tate of the roots brought about by too heavy waterings 
will affect them in the same manner. When grown m 
sweet, loamy soil, carefully watered, and allowed to have 
plenty of fresh air on fine days, they seldom hare spotted 

sol.— Propagating Magnolias and Wistarias 

(M .).—Magnolias can be increased from cuttings, but they 
are much more easily propagated from layers. Wistarias, 
too, are most readily increased in the tame way. As 
soon as the wood of these is ripe choose free shoots of the 
current season's growth, bend them down into the soil, 
cutting half through at a joint, and pegging the shoot 
firmly down. 

502. —Unhealthy Pear-trees (J.).— The leaves 
sent were Infested with the Pear-ilUg. Dust the leaves 
over with Hellebore powder (a powerful poison) or 
powdered lime. No doubt, also, the roots of the trees 
have got down into a bad subeoiL They should be lifted 
In October and be replanted In good, turfy loam, and, If 
the drainage of the garden Is bad, it should be made good 
at the same time. 

503. — Unhealthy plant leaves (CA—The Abuti- 
lon leaves are infested with red-spider. The plant has 
probably been allowed to become overdry at the root. 
This should be looked to, and the foliage of the plant 
should be frequently syringed with dean water. The 
Pelargoniums have evidently had green-fly badly ; they 
should have been frequently fumigated with Tobacco be¬ 
fore coming into bloom. 

501. — Melons cracking (Alfred) —The most gene- 
ral cause of Melons cracking when ripening is the pr seeoos 
of too much root moisture and a close or stagnant atmos¬ 
phere in the house or pit. Only sufficient water should be 
given to the roots of the plants to keep the foliage from 
flagging, and a high temperature, together with a ary and 
buoyantatmosphere, should be maintained in the stnaeture 
in which the Melons are growing. 

505.— Failure of Zonal Pelargoniums (Z.). —it 
is useless to expect small, recently-rooted cuttings of these 
plants to grow if you water them twioe a week with guano- 
water. Instead of this give them a little dear water when 
they are dry. aod when they become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, and the pots and boxes in whieh they are growing 
are well filled with roots, then dear, weak, guano-water 
may be given occasionally with great advantage. 

608.—Fern fronds shrivelling (F.).—Judging 
from the appearanoe of the fronds sent, we should think 
ths ball of soil around the roots is dry in the centre. This 
you can easily find out by pladng the pots in a tub of 
water, letting the rim of the pot be just under water. If 
air-bubbles arise, let the plants remain for a quarter of an 
hour. If there are no bubbles take them out at once, and 
the cause must be looked for in another direction. 

507.— Destroying woollies (2/.).—A good way to 
get rid of woodlice in Cucumber frames la to fill flower¬ 
pots with dry hay, and then invert them, and place them 
in the ooraers of the frames. These traps should be ex¬ 
amined frequently, and the woodlice should be shaken out 
Into a bucket containing boiling water. Boiling water 
may also be poured round the edges of the frame oooasfon- 
ally ; this will destroy great numbers of the pesta. 

503.— Wintering Ranunouluaee (F.).—Much 
depends upon the nature of the soil in whioh they grow. 
In heavy, retentive soils thsy are in much danger of 
perishing from excessive moisture. Where the natural 
staple of the soil is light and porous they may be relied on 
to winter safely, but they should, from November onwards, 
be well covered, some 4 inches in depth, with protecting 
material, snob as Cocoa-nut-fibre, old tan, or litter of sense 
kind. 

509.— Green-fly on Ro*e*(Jf.).— You have evidently 
need the paraffin-oil too strong. It is difficult to mix it 
with water, and unless it is kept well stirred all the time 
it is being used, its application is likely to result in serious 
injury to the foliage of the plants. When it is used for 
Roees it should always be well syringed off with dean 
water half-an-hour after it hae been applied. The safest 
remedy for green-fly on Rosea is a dressing of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-water. 

610.— Gathering Rhubarb (A).— It should always 
be borne in mind that the leaves of plants act as lungs, 
and if their extent of surface be greatly reduced the roots 
lose their vigour, and if the leaves be persistently removed 
the plant or plants will eventually die. In gathering 
Rhubarb only a moderate number of leaves should be taken 
from each plant, and the growing points of the crowns 
should not be damaged by such removal, or a scarcity of 
useful produoe will result. 

5ii.— Growing Globe Ana arant ns (Gomphreoa) 
{Globe (lower).—8 ow the seed in a good heat in pots or 
boxes of light soil; prick off as soon as the seedlings can 
be handled, and then, after a while, pot off singly Into 
small pots. Grow on in a gen tie heat in such a place as a 
frame; pot on as required, and remove to the greenhouse 
when coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, will grow them well. 
They are very impatient of exposure to oold, cutting 
draughts of air. 
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612 —Clubbing in Cabbages {Anxious).— This is 
not often troublesome in a new garden, but the light, 
gravelly soil in this oase is favourable to the development 
of the insect whioh produces it. The soil being of a 
non-holding nature, the lime and soot dressings which 
have been applied are washed away with the first 
shower. Gould the garden, or that part of it devoted to 
Cabbages, receive a good dressing of clay, say at the rate 
of thirty or forty loads par acre, a favourable result would 
soon be manifested. 

613. — Thrlps (A. C.).— The shoot of Gloxinia sent was 
very badly infested with thripe; indeed, eo much bo that 
if the other plants are as bad they are certainly ruined for 
this season. Frequent fumigation with Tobaooo and dip¬ 
ping and sponging the leaves with Tobacoo-water is the 
best thing to do. This should have been done before the 
insects had developed so formidably, as, when tbrips once 
gain a firm hold on any plant subject to them, ihey are 
moet difficult to destroy. The atmosphere in the house 
should not be allowed to become too hot and dry. 

614. —Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 

(Jf. E.).— The Zonal Pelargoniums that are now flowering 
in pots may, with advantage, be cut in in the autumn, 
ana, when they have made a. little fresh growth, repot 
them, shaking a good portion of the old soil from the roots 
first; use as small pots as possible. A good oompost for 
them is turfy loam, a little sand, and rotten manure. 
The pots should be well drained, and the soil be pressed 
very firmly around the roots. Winter in the small pots, and 
repot in the spring into larger ones. They will reguire but 
little water during the cold season. Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums should strike freely now. 

515. —Storing Potato* and Apples (£.).— 
Although Potato* probably keep better in a pit covered with 
straw and earth, they can be safely and well keptin the un¬ 
occupied cottage spoken of. Place them in the coolest 
room ; that having a brick floor will be the best, and cover 
them with straw or bags to keep the light and frost from 
them, whioh is all that is necessary, in addition to keeping 
them oool. If they are expoeed to the light they quickly 
become green, and in this state are not fit for use. 
They should be examined two or three times during the 
winter to keep them free from sprouts or diseased tubers. 
Apples and Pears can be stored very well in the cottage. 
Cover them with straw or newspaper, and keep the 
room as cool as possible, which should face the north if 
possihle. 

516. — Sowing Wallflowers.— When should Double 
Wallflowers be sown ? Are they like common Wallflowers? 
—Old Court. 

Sow the Double German Wallflower* now, and prick 
off when large enough in fine toil. They may require 
pinching once to make them bushy. 

617.—Lilies of the Valley In pots.— What 
should be done to Lilies of Valley in pots when they have 
done flowering ? Will they do in pots another year?— 

B M. 8. 

*** No; they will not do in pots for another year. 
Divide the plants and plant them out in a shady position 
in fairly nch soil. 

518. — The Ground Elder.— Can you tell me of any 
means of getting rid of the weed Ground Elder, which is 
rapidly spreading over my orchard, and destroying the 
Grass?—H. 0. P. 

%* This weed i* a terrible pest. We know of no means of 
getting rid of it except by going over the ground and pick¬ 
ing out the roots, which is an expensive business. 

519 . —Orotons.—Can these be removed with safety and 

placed out-of-doors during the summer ? If so, when is the 
right time? Would they be best in sun, or shade ? A "' 1 

should they be much watered ?—W. G. Aston. 

V Crotons are not usually placed outside *n this 
country, but if properly hardened in a cool house it will 
do them no harm to place them outside from the middle of 
July till the first of September. It should be stated at 
the same time they are not likely to benefit from such 
treatment. We have used them sometimes in sheltered 
spots in Fern glens with good effect with tropical Ferns 
and Palms. 

520. —What Is an amateur ? -Can a man who in 
his spare time raises seeds and sells them be called an 

amateur?—P kt ux u. 

*,* This is a much discussed question, but we hold that 
ones a man sells plants he ceases to be an amateur. An 
amateur is one who should grow plants, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables without outside help, and not for profit; but the 
term is much abused. Men who keep many gardeners are 
described as amateurs , and their gardeners alss, but this 
is, of course, absolutely wrong. 

521. — Bitter Oucumbers.— Could you tell me the 
cause of Cucumbers being bitter? The first few that were 
cut were not affected. The soil in whioh the plants are 
growing is rather heavy turfy loam. I ought to say, per¬ 
haps, that I mixed a little artificial manure with one top 
dressing, after which they grew rapidly, and are heavilv 
weighted with fruit. In the second, I put on a little fowl- 
manure. Any suggestion as to the cause of bitterness 
encumbers will oblige. The variety is Telegraph. 

A. E. P. 

Your soil being heavy , the plants cannot furnish 
enough roots to absorb the overdose of manure employed. 
The first you gave teas ample, and you would have done 
wed to apply the second dose in liquid form, so that it 
i could soon pass away. Fowl-manure is very strong, and 
not so soon absorbed by the roots on heavy loam. You 
haw also, perhaps, overcropped , and the fruits, taking 
longer to develop , will be bitter. Crop lightly for a short 
time, give new surface-dressings with light soil, and some 
of the artificial manure you mentioned, and you will get 
better flavour. 

522. — Treatment of Lilac bushes. — Should 
Lilac bushes be trimmed every year ? And what Is the 
best time to do it?—J. W. 

%* In the autumn a few of the flowerless stems, which 
crowd younger ones, may be cut out, but no trimming 
— ie., pruning, should be indulged in, as then the graceful 
character of the bush is destroyed. If they are getting 
worn ou t, a top dressing of manure in the autumn will be 
helpf ul in restoring viyou! 


623.— Tree-Carnations. —I procured some Tree- 
Carnations about three weeks ago from a grower, potted 
them up, and put them in the greenhouse, whioh is rather 
exposed to the sun. This last week the heat of it has 
been between 60 degs. and 70 degs.; so I removed them in 
the pots to the cold frame, propped It partly open, and 
covered the top with Cocoa-nut matting. Have 1 
improved them ? And should they go back to the house, 
the roof of which I have since had whitewashed ? I ten 
afraid in the frame they will not get enough light and air. 
Would a Marshal Niel Rose grow in the house with the 
roof 8 haded ?— Winter Cusxr. 

*„* The Tree-Camations will do better in the cold frame. 
When more established the lights may be drawn of) 
altogether. The Cocoa matting will shade too muck. If 
they get plenty of air they will hardly require shade after 
the roots get to work. A Marshal Niel Rose will grow in 
the greenhouse with the roof lightly shaded. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
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524.— Vines not fruiting.— Could you tell me the 
reason my Vines have produced no fruit, and not more 
than half the eyes have made growth ? The laterals were 
never taken away last year at all, and the house is very 
draughty. No manure has been given for two years, 
and many things were grown on the border, which 
is outside, such as Nasturtiums. Please tell me whether 
the Vines will do any good, or not? I have given 
them manure, and also liquid-manure, shut nothing seems 
to be of any avail.— Constant Reader. 

V* It willbe difficult to get the Vines into condition after 
last year's neglect. This season keep the lateral growths 
cut back, but allow the terminal ones free play. Never 
mind the Vines not fruiting this season, but endeavour to 
<iet new wood for next year. Feed liberally now with 
liquid-manure, and do not grow such plants as named on 
(he border. If the Vines next season do not break well, 
then you may replant ; but they have not had a chance to 
grow. __ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

C. E. F .—The Iris leaves may have been eaten by water- 
rats, or some grub. We cannot tell, as you give no particu¬ 
lars. Are the plants by the waterside,or where? J. W.— 

The fumigator vou inquire about may be obtained of G. H. 
Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, London, E. C, 

- Busby .—We know of no such book, nor should we 

think any book of this description has been published. 
Interesting matter in reference to it is often given in books 

concerning the culture of vegetables generally.- 

Rhoderic Dhu .—The price of the r ‘ Dictionary of English 
Names of Plants” is 12a. 6d., post free, to be obtained of 

John Murray, Albemarle-etreet, Piccadilly.- Mrs. C. H. 

Aldridge.— There are, no doubt, several places where you 
could get Water Lilies. We presume you mean the com¬ 
mon white kind ? A large pond near Crawley is, we know, 
covered with them ; but, doubtless, by making inquiries 
in the neighbourhood, which we are unable to do, you will 

get what you desire.- Rabery, Dublin .—We do not 

remember the fruit-tree protector you speak of.- Edin¬ 

burgh.—All the beet nurserymen have good Double Prim- 
roees. Look through our advertising columns, as we do 

not reoommend individual traders.- B. Turner .—We 

should like a little further information about the green¬ 
house. Why will a Roee not grow? Is the neighbourhood 
too smoky? Send a note as to how the house is situated, 

the soil of the border, etc.- Banks.—Yon have kept the 

Tomatoe too cold. Give more warmth, and do not keep 
the plant unduly moist at the root, also continuing to ven¬ 
tilate freely.-//. Mitchelmore.— The insects you have 

found are the grubs of the common Cockchafer, or May- 
bug. They are very injurious to many plants by destroy¬ 
ing their roots. Except by turning the grubs out of the 
ground there is practically no means of killing them, as no 
insecticide will reach them. On the Continent, where 


they are much oommoner than with us, successful experi¬ 
ments have been made by infesting the soil with a fungus 
which is parasitic on the grubs. Rooks, starlings, gulls, 
and plovers, and last, but by no means least, moles, are of 

great assistance in destroying this insect.- S. S. 

Sculthorpe .—Try Messrs. Bunyard A Co., The Nurseries, 

Maidstone.- Cecilia White.- Layer down the shoots in 

light soil now, or during the summer. Peg them down, 
and they will in time root.— —Stsbsoriber .—Any of the 
Arms advertising such things will help you. 


COOKING ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus is now in full season and is one of 
the most wholesome vegetables known. 

Boiling Asparagus. —It should be oooked as 
soon as possible after it is gathered, as it ac¬ 
quires a bitter taste from being kept. Aspara¬ 
gus is one of those vegetables that is entirely 
spoilt by over-boiling. It should be oooked in a 
deep, open saucepan, with plenty of water, 
slightly salted, and the greatest care must be 
taken not to boil it long enough to make it lose 
its crispness. It may be eaten alone or with 
clarified butter, melted-butter sauce, or white 
sauce. To make this sauce, smooth up in a 
basin a teaspoonful of flour with nearly a 
quarter of a pint of cold water, a mere suspicion 
of salt, and 1 oz. of butter. Put into a small 
saucepan, and keep stirring till it boils. Now 
take the pan off the fire, and mix into the sauce 
the yolk of a very small egg, beaten up with a 
d es sertspoonful of cold water and a teaspoonful 
of vinegar. Serve hot, but it may be used 
cold. 

Other ways of cooking. —There are several 
ways of cooking this vegetable besides the 
familiar one of boiling. It may be oooked 
au, grot in, in the oven. For this purpose, boil a 
bunch of fine Asparagus for twelve minutes. 
Lay it in & baking-dish. Moisten it with half 
a cup of the water in which it was boiled. Grate 
Parmesan cheese over it, season it well with 
salt and pepper, sprinkle a tablespoonful of 
fresh breadcrumbs over the top witn a table¬ 
spoonful of butter cut in bits, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven for fifteen minutes. Cold 
boiled Asparagus is very nice served as a salad 
with a French dressing, or with the following 
sauce : Pound the yolk of a hard-boiled egg to 
a paste, add two teaspoonfuls of good vinegar, 
a saltapoonful of salt, and half the amount of 
pepper. Add an Onion minced fine. Toss all 
together thoroughly, and pour it over the cold 
Asparag us. One of the most delicious soups 
made is cream of Asparagus. Do not attempt 
to make it from the refuse stalks which are cut off 
from the ends of the Asparagus, as some cookery- 
books recommend, or it will surely be a failure. 
Take at least half a bunch of good Asparagus. 
Put it in 3 pints of stock, or water if you have no 
stock. The tips of the Asparagus should be 
removed before it is put in. Now fry half an 
Onion. Add to it a Bay-leaf, three sprigs of 
Parsley, a little spray of Celery and Thyme, all 
tied together in a bunch. Put these iu the soup 
with twelve Peppercorns, and let the whole 
.c -1 simmer for thirty-five minutes. Then strain 
1 through a purtSe sieve, or a flour-sieve if you 
have not the other, pressing through all the 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

» * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Rhoderic Dhu.— Double Kerria 
fK. japonic® fl.-pl.\- Charters.- Ornithoyalum pyra¬ 

midal e. C. A. W. Cottrill.- 1, Celria cretica ; 2, Com 

mon Bladder Senna(Ooluteaarborvaceno); 3, PininOembra. 

_ j m W— Alyssura eaxatile.- Blairnxore.—'Qxxd Cherry 

(Cerasus padus).- J. Williamson.— Double Kerria 

('Kerria japonica fL-pl.J- O. Bates — Aloneoa incisitolia. 

_ HUl View.—Byma Mains floribunda.- H. A. F.— 

The Rose ie one of the Maiden’s Blush rlaes, but what 

variety we cannot determine from the bloom sent- Mrs. 

Patrick. — Lychnla Haageana. — Collan C. Knight. 

Piptanthua nepaleneie.- Mrs. Terry.- Wych Elm ■ 

Uaxel(Ulmusmonlana) ; it ia a native tree. - W.U. W. 

1. Lonioera tatarica: 2, WaUaring-tree (Viburnum 
Lantana); 3, Spanish Squill (Scdla campanulala var.); A 
Browallia Jameson!; 5, Spinea Thunbergi fl.-pl.; 7. Lotu 
peliorynchue; 8, Olearia sp. ; 9, Aloe gaaterioides.— 
Mrs. Cunningham.—Wych Elm (Ulmus montana).— 
Cunningham, Goffs, Cheshunt -Bird Cherry’(Cerasus 

padus)- Quainton, Ealing.— Lady’s Mantle (Alchcmilla 

vulgaris, L \ - Fordwich .—Bird Cherry (Cerasue padu-\ 

_(j. a .—Bird Cherry (Cerasue padus).- Edmund 

Fowls .—Kerria japonica'fl. pi. (Double Jew’s Mallow)—- 
A. E. J agger.—The Golaenflowered Currfynt (Ribes 
aureum). 


Asparagus that you can. The Asparagus tips 
which were cut off should in the meantime have 
been oooking gently for twenty minutes in a cup 
of stock, or of water if you have not stock. 
Strain the stock or water off these tipe and add 
it to the rest of the soup. Put the strained soup 
back on the fire. Stir two tablespoonfuls of 
flour with two tablespoonfuls of butter, and add 
them to the mixture. Let the soup cook slowly 
for ten minutes after adding this thickening, 
stirring it repeatedly. Then add a cup of rich 
cream and the Asparagus tips, which should 
have been kept warm meantime in a covered 
cup set in a pan of hot water. Serve the soup 
at once, after adding the cream. Half the cream 
may have been beaten to a stiff froth, bo that it 
wilt float in little islands on the soup when it is 
served. 

Ambushed Asparagus.— Wash Asparagus- 
stalks and cut off a quart of tops, boil fifteen 
minutes and drain. Cut the tops off nine or ten 
light rolls and taks the crumbs out; then set 
them in the oven to dry, lay the tops aside, and 
put a pint of milk into a small saucepan to boil. 
Beat four eggs until light, stir them into the 
boiling milk, and stir until it begins to thicken ; 
add an ounce of butter, a little salt and pepper, 
and take from the fire. Chop the Asparagus tops 
and add them to the milk. Take the rolls from 
the oven, fill with the mixture, put on the tops 
and serve hot-. 

Asparagus omelet.— To four well-beaten 
eggs add two-thirds of a cup of milk, and half a 
cup of cold Asparagus tops (or cold Cauliflower 
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A 8COTTISH PRIMROSE GARDEN. 
When seen in the mass, acres of Primroses, as 
they are flowering here at present, are delightful, 
the soft ripples of colour flowing over smooth 
reaches of lawn, straying over mounds, wimp- 
ling in little hollows, or, prettiest of all, surround- 
ing and lapping the bases of grey old Beeches or 
Planes whose boles are covered with Lichen. 
The colours of the flowers are nearly all of soft 
shades and white, but, curiously enough, among 
the tens of thousands that bloom year by year, 
one truly wild form is never seen. There are 
indeed yellow flowers in abundanoe, but none 
of the same shade and particularly of the same 
form as the native Primrose. The plants, more¬ 
over, are remarkable as being somewhat erratic 
in the wav they leave one part of the ground 
and form fresh colonies in erstwhile bare spots. 
Portions that nearly thirty years ago were tluckly 
covered are to-day almost bare of plants, ana 
other places that twenty years back were green 
are to-day bright with bloom. Another pecu¬ 
liarity about these Primroses is the scarcity of 
large plants. Almost without exception they 
are single-crowned, and where clumps of one 
colour are established they are apparently the 
produce of the seeds contained in one capsule. 
I have noticed this peculiarity more particularly 
in the oase of some plants that were a dozen or 
more years ago planted out in a bare oorner. 
Seedlings from these almost always appear 

S uite close together in little groups, and the 
owers in each group are nearly always of the 
same eolour. This would show that these 
blooms left to Nature are seldom cross-fertilised, 
and it farther points to these as a valuable 
addition to those flowers we can employ in 
groups of one colour, nothing being simpler than 
raising Primroses from seed. 

How long these semi-wili plants live it is im¬ 
possible to determine, but judging from the 
difficulty of keeping Primroses and Polyanthuses 
for any length of time in the garden adjoining, 
I believe they are very Bhort- lived. It adds 
something to one’s interest in these plants that 
their origin is involved in obscurity. At the 
commencement of the century they were very 
numerous, though not so much so as now. The 
history of the Tyninghame wilderness, which 
these Primroses do so much to beautify, begins 
jnst previous to 1707, when a comparatively 
small piece of ground, planted by the third Earl 
of Mar about 1637 to 1640, was so far added to 
by the celebrated tree-planter, the sixth Earl 
of Haddin gton, as to form an enclosure of over 
14 aores. The ground was trenched and laid 
oat in the French style, with a centre, from 
which fourteen walks radiated in different 
directions. These were bordered with trimmed 
hedges of various kinds of trees, one that sounds 
v*ty pretty having been planted with Laburnum 
alternately with Mountain Ash. One oan 
imagine the beauty of the embowering Labur¬ 
nums in May and the Mountain Ash in autnmn 
when gay with fruit. The interspaces between 
the alleys were planted with a variety of trees, 
ofwhich Beeohea and Planes are to-day superior 
to |ny others, thougtya -quarter of aroentury 
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after they were planted Elms and Ashes were 
growing the most vigorously. There are now 
none of the latter, and the Elms are all in a 
decaying condition. The lines iu Thomson’s 
“ Spring ” beginning— 

44 At length the finished garden to the view 
Ita vistas opens, and its alleys green ” 

apply with the utmost exactness to what must 
have been the general appearance of Tyning- 
hame and its surroundings at that time. The 
poet was intimate with Lord Binning, having 
acted as his tutor, and was moat anxious to 
dedicate “Spring” to his fellow-countryman. 
If we then conolude that here indeed was “ Yon 
mingled wilderness of flowers,” the Primroses 
of the present day must be direct descendants 
of the plants first set out 190 years ago. 

Fifty odd years after the wilderness was laid 
out great alterations were effected on the 
grounds in the near vicinity of the house. 
Probably at this period the hedges and alleys 
were destroyed and the grounds laid out in the 
natural style, and the flowers would begin to 
spread. The last of the hedges was not removed 
till some thirty years ago, when the trimmed 
Lime-tree fence enclosing the bowling-green 
was, on account of old age, grubbed up. Ma- 
houia was planted instead, but it did not suc¬ 
ceed, and lately a Yew-hedge has been substi¬ 
tuted, which, in spite of the ary gravelly nature 
of the soil, is progressing very favourably. 

In addition to Primroses there are innumer¬ 
able bulbous plants, two kinds of which, how¬ 
ever, never flower. There are also a few Cow¬ 
slips, which most uofortunately do not increase. 
An interesting feature in connection with semi¬ 
wild bulbous plants is the charming variety 
among the seedlings. For example, among 
Snowdrops there are kinds of all sizes, ranging 
from the tiniest forms to some as large as G<uan- 
thus plicatus. I noticed a variety this spring 
with its outer segments increased to six. Mr. 
Arnott, to whom I sent a flower, considers it 
quite distinct. Then in Daffodils I lately 
picked out over a dozen distinot forms of Nar¬ 
cissus minor, the smallest being even less than 
minimus and the largest and finest an improve¬ 
ment on its went. 

R. P. Brotherston, in The Garden. 


Sweet Williams. — Among the most 
precious of early summer flowers is the Sweet 
William, but, as with most things, the self- 
coloured forms are by far the best, more pre¬ 
ferable in every way than those spotted or 
undecided in colour. Raisers pay too much 
regard to size, as if a flower increased in interest 
and beauty according to the breadth of its 
petals. This is a glaring fault in the Sweet 
William, as pronounced as its speckled colours 
laid on like bits of bad mosaic. Those varieties 
are best that have flowers of a good strong 
colour, deep crimson, perhaps, set off with a 
white margin, with also a white eye, or without 
any contrast, simply self crimson. Of recent 
years one has seen many acquisitions to the 
Sweet Williams, but none too many decided self 
varieties or sueh fine things as the double 
crimson, whioh is delightful m a group. 


O SR7SANTHBMUMS. 

REPOTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The time is now at hand when plants that were 
propagated in December and January vt ill 
require to be put into their largest pots. 
This is an operation that demands some core, 
for as the plants have to remain five or more 
months in the same pots before they come into 
bloom, it is absolutely necessary that the roots 
shonld remain in an active condition, and be 
supplied with ample nourishment during that 
period. At a later period, and when the buds 
are formed, recourse must be had to feeding 
with stimulants of some kind ; but this will te 
of little good if the compost in which the roots 
have to work is not of the right description. 
Loam varies so much in character that the 
grower must use some judgment as regards the 
addition of other things. I doubt if anything 
is gained by using a heavy soiL In a floe 
summer, ana in the hands of an experienced 
grower, the plsmts will make good growth, 
but in a prolonged period of heavy rains 
the roots are apt to Buffer, and where this is the 
case there must be a falling off in the quality of 
the blooms. Keep the roots in good order, and 
there is no difficulty in promoting growth, more 
especially with the oommand of artificial 
manure that we possess at the present time. 
Well-rotted dung that has been used for hot¬ 
beds, and that has been turned about in frosty 
weather, is very good, and if it is two years old 
so much the better. One part of this to four 
parts of good loam, with a little soot and some 
white sand, will grow Chrysanthemums as well 
as most people care to have them. The pots 
should be well drained, covering the crocks with 
some fibrous material, and a sprinkling of soot 
on this whioh will keep out worms, and will save 
trouble as regards standing the pots on boards or 
ashes. By tne time the soil gets filled with roots 
the soil will lose some of its strength, and will, 
long before flowers come, be filled with fibres. 
Before repotting every plant should be well 
soaked, and the compost should be used mode¬ 
rately moist, so that it may be rammed in firmly 
without bringing it into a close condition. If 
the weather is hot and dry, a moderate watering 
should at once be given, bat if showery, the 
plant may remain twenty-four hours Wore 
giving any moisture. I do not see that any¬ 
thing is gained by employing very large pots. 
Those who have limited glass accommoda¬ 
tion naturally desire to have as muoh variety as 
possible, and this can be best secured by growing 
medium-sized specimens. It is not the size of 
the pots alone that will give fine blooms, but 
the attention throughout the growing season, 
and the systematic feeding from the time the 
buds are formed. I have seen very fine flowers 
that gained head prizes produced on plants in 
6-inoh pots. There was, it is true, but one 
bloom to a plant, but in any case it is not 
customary to leave more than two or three 
buds at most, when high-class flowers are 
desired. For a small greenhouse it is a good 
plan to strike cuttings at the present 
time. The tops of young growing plants will 
•trike freely at this time of year. Pot each 
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cutting in a 2-inch pot, and when rooted shift 
into 6-inoh pots in the manner above recom¬ 
mended. Both incurved and Japanese kinds will 
do well in this way, and the reflexed varieties, 
such as Boule de Neige and Cullingfordi, are 
excellent for this form of culture. One advan¬ 
tage of this late propagation is that the plants 
retain their foliage much later than larger ones. 
I have had Princess Teck, W. H. Lincoln, 
Golden Gem, and others, with leaves fresh and 
green down to the rim of the pot when they 
were in bloom at Christmas. Such little speci¬ 
mens about 18 inches to 2 feet high are 
admirable for table and room decoration, and 
can be better accommodated in the small green¬ 
houses that prevail in villa gardens than the tall 
bulky specimens often devoid of their lower 
foliage one too frequently sees there. I grow 
some of the late-blooming*kinds in this way, and 
find them very satisfactory. By fleet. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums. — 

I purchased plants of the following varieties of 
Chrysanthemums from store pots the first week 
in April, and which in the course of a few days 
will be ready to shift into 48’s and 3'2’s. I 
intend growing them on the cut-down principle, 
as it is essential that I should have them as 
dwarf as possible, and in order to help me in 
that respect I have adopted firm potting and 
abundance of air, only putting the light on the 
frame at night. So far, all has gone well, but 
what I want to know is at what dateB the differ¬ 
ent sorts should be cut down, so as to attain the 
dwarfest plants and get the finest blooms 
possible under the circumstances. The following 
are the varieties : V. Morel, C. Davis, Eda Prass, 
F. Davis, Avalanche, W. Tricker, Mdlle. 
Lacroix. The succeeding ones are being grown as 
bushes ; when Bhould they be pinched for the last 
time, so as to secure a crown bud at the proper 
time to get the best blooms? Goldfield, Lady 
Selborne, white and yellow; Source d’Or, 
Mme. Desgrange, Mons. W. Holmes, Mrs. 
Burrell, and Mary Anderson.— Seaside. 

*** I doubt very much if plants bought from 
store pots in April will be in a fit condition to 
cultivate upon the “outting-down ” plan this 
year. To produce the best results the plants 
ought to be raised from cuttings inserted in 
December to make sure of having them strong 
at the time of cutting down at the end of May. 
In your case, if the plants are not more than 
9 inches or 1 foot high, pinch the point out of 
each at the end of the month. Should they be 
taller reduce their length to 1 foot. Do not 
give more water than is sufficient to keep the 
soil just moist until new growth is pushing from 
the nodes. Select three of the strongest shoots, 
which will be those nearest the apex, removing 
all others, so as to concentrate the whole energy 
of the plant into the selected shoots. Place to 
each a small stake, making fast the growths as 
soon as they are made to prevent them being 
broken by accident. The last batch of the 
plants named to be grown as bushes should 
receive their last topping at the end of June, 
because, being all early-flowering varieties, they 
must not be topped too late, or they will not 
make sufficient growth afterwards to give good 
blooms.—E. M. 

Smilax (No Name ).—There are a good 
many species of Smilax, and they come from all 
parts of the world. Some are hardy, but most 
require protection in winter. It is just possible 
that S. rotundifolia may be hardy, as it is a 
North American species ; but it has generally 
been regarded as a greenhouse species, but this 
does not prove that it is not hardy, and the 
writer of the note in Gardening has probably 
tested it. The Eccremocarpus is perfectly 
hardy, and you might try the Smilax in the 
same position, sheltering it a little in cold 
weather. We may say there are a dozen or so of 
the North American Smilaxes besides the 
species in question, most of which are hardy. 


“The English Flower Garden.** —This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Ur. A. B. Freeman-Mi tford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Ro3ee by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part— i.e. t that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scalers Well as planting < I the beds. 
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QABD1N WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

As soon as the weather is settled and the nights warm, 
or, 8ay, from the middle to the end of the month of J une, 
some of the hardiest greenhouse plants which have 
flowered early and completed growth may be placed in a 
sheltered spot in the open air, either on a coal-ash bed or 
on boards or bricks, to prevent worms entering the pots. 
Tea Roses and hardy shrubs which have been forced, such 
as Deutziaa, Rhododendrons, Deciduous Azaleas, Ac., may 
be plunged. If there ie a bed of peaty soil, the two last- 
named will be better turned out of the pots into it. They 
will require lees water, and will do better generally. 
Eupatoriums should he cut rather bard back, and planted 
out to make growth. If pinched three times during sum¬ 
mer they will make fine bushes for pottingup in September. 
Solanum Oapsicastrum will be better planted out now till 
September—the blossoms will set better. Genistas may 
be plunged or planted out also, but these things should 
not be altogether forgotten during summer, as if hot and 
dry, watering and syringing maybe necessary. Fuchsias 
Bhould now be at their best, and though these plants are 
not so popular as they were a few years ago. still we 
cannot do without their graceful, drooping blossoms. 
They are charming now, planted out in the borders. 
Support anything which requires help with liquid-manure. 
A little sulphate of ammonia is useful for giving a rich 
dark colour to foliage, and may be given in a weak 
solution to Ferns and foliage plants, but if used in a dry 
state, water it in immediately. I once saw a lot of Ferns 
injured by neglecting this from the fumes of ammonia 
rising among the tender fronds. Balsams, Double 
Petunias, Hydrangeas, Bermuda Lilies, Tuberous Begonias, 
will all help in making this house gay now. 

Unheated Greenhouss. 

The owner ot this house will now emerge from obscurity, 
for all things are possible to him. liis Lilies, which were 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre during the frost, and covered 
deeply with paper, will now be pushing up stroDg flower 
spikes. The Mar6chal Niel and other Roses have been 
producing their charming flowers for some time. 
Tuberous Begonias, wintered in a box in the cellar, are 
making rapid growth. Cannae under the same treatment 
are very much alive, and are making grand foliage. There 
is likely to be quite a rage after the new dwarf varieties 
with the large bright flowers. The unheated greenhouse 
is now as gay as where much money has been spent on 
fuel. All the Laurustinus and other hardy things may 
now be plunged outside to wait till winter comes round. 

Winter-flowering Stove Plants. 

It is very much better if a pit or low close house can be 
given up to these things, oa they do so much better near 
the glass. Begonias, Justicias, and other fast-growing 
things should be pinched to make them dwarf ana bushy. 
Cuttings of Poinsettias may yet be taken for late blooming. 
The early plants are now ready for 6-inch pots, and must 
stand thinly exposed to the light, or the bottom leaves 
will go. A compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with just a dash of some artificial manure, will do them 
well. The mixing of artificial stimulants with the soil, 
especially for the last shift, -is very generally practised 
now, and, if not overdone, is very useful in giving ska and 
substance to the growth and blossom. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 

Where many plants are grown, the potting takes some 
time, and will probably extend over several weeks. All 
the plants will not be ready for tbe final shift on the same 
day. Some will be ready for May, others will follow on 
and have their last shift in due time when required, and 
it will be time to pot the late-flowering kinds at the end of 
June. Some of the weanly-grown ones will require a lighter, 
more porous soil than others. In many place8 Golden 
Wedding failed last year through the soil being too 
retentive, and the difficulty of regulating the water supply. 
In a showery time keep a sharp watch for black-fly, and 
either dust with Tobacco-powder or wash or dip in an 
inseotioide. Dipping makes a clean sweep, and will be 
cheaper where many plants have to be drested. 

Pe&cheB under Glass. 

Keep the young wood tied in, so that the fruits may be 
fully exposed. There is a great temptation to leave on 
too many fruits and too much young wood. There is 
danger both to the present and the future in thiB. As 
regards cropping, this is to a large extent a question of 
feeding. If the Boil is suitable, the trees in good condition, 
and the question of feeding with stimulants is rightly 
grasped, no one need rest satisfied with one fruit to the 
square foot, or even two, but no hard or fast line can be 
laid down. The judicious cropper will leave as many 
fruits as the tree can carry without injury when properly 
nourished, but no one unacquainted with the tree can or 
ought to say how heavy the load should be, as the question 
of quality should never be lost sight of. 

Cucumber Frames. 

Keep the growth thin by pinching one leaf beyond, the 
fruit. Plants which have been bearing sonio time will be 
benefited by a top-dressing of loam and old manure. 
Ventilate when necessary, but close and damp with 
syringe or rosed pot early in the afternoon; shade to 
prevent leaves flagging. 

Window Gardening. 

Keep BalsamB in a light window. Ventilate freely by 
opening top sashes; bottom sashes may be raised when 
the air is warm and still. Water when necessary, giving 
enough to moisten all the soil. Keep Ferns in the shade, 
but Cactuses will enjoy the sunshine. Sow a few seeds of 
Cineraria and Primula, and cover with a square of glass. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The bedding out will now be pretty well finished, and 
there will be time to put everything shipshape in herba- 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is hers indicated with equally good 
results. 


oeous borders, lawns, walks, Ac. If weeds are troublesome 
in gravel walks, and they usually are at this season, 
especially if the walks are not well made, it will be better 
to use a weed killer than to break up the gravel, as loose 
stones are so uncomfortable to walk upon. In using weed¬ 
killers it should be borne in mind that anvthing that will 
kill weeds will also kill Box-edging and the edges of the 
Grass verges close to the walk. This can be obviated by 
laying down thin boards when using the liquid weed¬ 
killer. If salt is used, it is more effective in dry weather 
and will be less likely to injure the edgings. Keep 
Carnations and other plants requiring support tied to the 
stakes at suitable intervals, to as to prevent the fiower- 
shoots snapping off. If the weather is dry Roses, 
Hollyhocks, and many other plants will require water, but 
it is better to give a thorough soaking in the evening; stir 
the surface in the morning with the hoe and then leave for 
a day or two. Every experienced gardener knows the 
value of mulch and, where possible, will use it. And a 
mulch of loose dry soil is valuable when manure is scarce. 
An inch of burnt earth over the roots of a plant will keep 
in the moisture and the roots will work freely beneath it. 
It has been rather a trying time for newly-planted trees 
and shrubs and death may occur if neglected. 

Fruit Garden. 

There will be good crops of Strawberries, judging from 
their present appearance, if the necessary support is given. 
Secure early runners for forcing, and when ready layer 
enough plants to make new beds. The three-year system 
is the best to adopt, planting about every third year. If 
the plants are selected early and treated properly a good 
crop may be obtained the first season, better still the 
second, and the third the fruit would be smaller, but will 
be just as good for preserving. Forcing gardeners for the 
most part trust to young plants started early and well 
managed all through. J not as good crops will be obtained 
the first season if the same pains were taken and it will 
certainly pay to do this. Continue the thinning of the 
voung wood on Peach-trees, and the destruction of 
insects. There is likely to be a good crop of Plums, and 
the young shoots may be stopped sooner than would be 
desirable for Apples and Pears, but in the case of young 
trees of all kinds very strong shoots which are mono¬ 
polising too much of the tree’s strength may be pinched, 
or in some cases removed altogether for the purpose ot 
equalising the flow of the sap. The thinning of the late 
Grapee must have timely attention, as the worx cannot be 
properly done if the berries are crowded. The most diffi¬ 
cult Grape to thin is Alicante, and however carefully 
thinning may be done it will be necessary to go over the 
bunches a second time. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Nothing pays so well as hoeing in dry weather. If the 
manure supply is short keep the hoe going and draw some 
of the nitrogen required by the crop from the atmosphere. 
Artificials may be used now either in the shape of liquid- 
manure or be scattered between the rows of Potato*, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Ac, and be hoed in. Another 
sowing of Marrow Peas may be made. Ne Plus Ultra is an 
old, well-tried, reliable variety. The result will depend 
upon the character of the season. It is a good plan to 
sow a second early kind at the same time. If the weather 
should be unfavourable, this last may be the most useful. 
Still, I have had good crops of Ne Plus Ultra, sown the last 
week in June. Asparagus came away with a rush this 
season, and it has been more plentiful and, consequently, 
cheaper in the markets than usual. Young plants set 
out this season should be watered and mulched, and in 
windy districts tbe strong stems will need a support. 
Scarlet Runners may yet be planted for late use, and there 
is plenty of time to get a good crop of Dwarf French Beam, 
Plant out Brussels Sprouts, Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli, and Coleworts. Stake Tomatos as soon 
as planted, unless they are close to a wall or fenoe. In the 
latter case they will be fastened to the wall or screen. 
Tomatos under glaas must be regularly pinched as 
regards the tide shoots, and have liquid-manure after tbe 
buds are set E. Hobsat. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 1st 
to June 8lh. 

Planted more Leeks, also White-seeded Scarlet Runner*, 
and Canadian Wonder Beans. Sowed NePlus Ultra, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and Walker’s Perpetual Peas. Planted out 
New Zealand Spinach after early Potatos on a warm bor¬ 
der in front of a forcing-house. The potting of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums goes on as opportunity serves, but we are getting 
through a good deal of the work, though some of the late- 
blooming varieties, such as W. H Lincoln and Lady 
Lawrence, which are grown largely for Christmas cutting, 
will not be in the flowering pots just yet. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips. Mulching and watering Roses in Deds 
and borders, scattering a little soil over the manure to 
make it more preventable. Thin the buds where 
very numerous. This gives a eucoesaional character 
to most plants, and where flowers are required daily 
in quantity this is a great advantage. Commenced 
taking pipings or cuttings of Pinks, planting them in light 
sandy compost under handlights, lightly shaded in bright 
weather. Carnations are frequently looked over now to 
regulate growth and ties. Planted out a large number of 
seedling Carnations, both perpetual and others. They 
were sown last season as soon as tbe seeds ripened, and are 
now strong and will shortly show flower. I am fond of 
raising seedlings when the seeds are reliable, and as I do 
not expect too much there is never any disappointment, 
and Bheaves of blossoms may be cut from seedlings. I 
have often potted np eeedlings in autumn which have 
continued to produce blossoms in a warm greenhouse a 
considerable portion of the winter. Thinned Grapes in late 
house. When the thinning is finished, I shall give the 
borders a heavy dressing of Patent Silicate and Ichthemic 
guano. Scratch it in with a rake and then water it in with 
the hose. In the course of a month, if I think the Vines 
are capable cf assimilating more nourishment, I shall give 
a further dressing of something, end afterwards mulch with 
l manure with the short litter lelt in. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING THE STREPTOCARPUS. 
These beautiful flower* may be hail in a house 
the temperature of which often falls as low as 
40 degs. in winter and with no artificial h>^at in 
summer. I have at the present time a capital 
display of flowers, many of which are borne on 
tall and strong foot-stalks, some reaching at 
least 10 inches in height, and carrying in some 
instances twelve flowers on a scape. When 
these hybrid varieties were introduced their 
adaptability to greenhouse treatment was one 
of the strong points insisted on in their favour, 
and it would be a pity if they w’ere to lose this 
character. I see no fear of their doing so. A 
great improvement has taken place in the size, 
substance, and colouring of the blooms since 
I flowered the first batch of seedlings, 
though that was only a few years ago, and 
I think one might venture to predict that in a 
few years’ time the blooms will approach those 
of the Gloxinia in size and surpass them in 
fjrace. One of my seedlings, flowering for the 
first time this year, carries seven blooms on a 
scape, each one measuring 3 inches long and 
2$ inches across the lip. The one I am best 
pleased with is of a beautifully bright and clear 
lavender colour, flowers large and borne on long 
foot-stalks, and altogether a most striking 
thing, worthy, I think, of a name now that 
named varieties aro being introduced. The 
whites, too, with delicate and bright markings 
and clear lemon throats are very beautiful, and 
make up a charming vase when out and used ia 
association with delicate greenery, such as 
Maiden hair Fern or sprays of Asparagus 
plnmo3us. Returning to the subject of 

Cultivation, I should say that the chief 
causes of failure are overpotting, overwatering, 
and sometimes a want of shade. The plants here 
are grown in a house facing north on the stage 
at the west end, and are stood on an inch or two 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre. The water-pot is very 
sparingly used, and overpottiDg, which I look 
on as the worst of evils, is carefully avoided, 
the oldest plants only occupying 6-inch pots. If 
I had a choice of houses I should bo inclined to 
choose a fernery where Maiden-hair Ferns did 
well, as I think the treatment would suit the 
Streptocarpi, and the Ferns would associate 
well with the flowers. In potting the plants 
this spring I departed from the U9ual mixture ef 
loam, peat, and sand, using in place of the peat 
a little leaf-mould and a good proportion of dri« d 
ei«-.manute rubbed up very linely. I used with 
th e an extra allowance of sharp sand. In this 
mixture the plants have grown very strongly. 
During the winter I stand the plants on the 
damp floor of the house and give very little 
water. I raise seedlings later in the year than 
is generally advised, wintering them in 2^-inch 
pots, and getting no flowers till the following 
spring, as I think I get better results in this 
way than if I raised them early enough to get 
an autumn bloom. 

8. Wendlandi is a fine kind, taller than the 
ordinary Streptocarpi, but raised readily from 
seed. The illustration given is from a plant in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Sutton and Sons at 
Reading. Sow the seed early fn the year, but 
it is rather loDg in germinating. When, how¬ 
ever, the plants get well established they keep 
flowering over a long season. The soil for this 
plant should consist of equal proportions of 
peat, loam, and leaf-soil, with a little rough, 
ftharp silver-saud. The flowers aro blue, anil 
very handsome. J. 0 T. 


are moving. We do not think vou will get heat 
enough, and if you do how about the Vines ? 
Cover the crowns with Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss, 
and keep moist. Good crowns can be”obtained 
from any of the large bulb houses. Orders are 
being booked now. 


FLOWERING CANNAS. 

The fashion in plants, as in all other subjects, 
is continually changing, and this fact is especi¬ 
ally brought home to one by looking back on 


Forcing Lily of the Valley. — 

“Gipsy M would like to know' how to force 
Lilies of the Valley for December and January. 
Is it possible to force them in an unheated vinery 
by tne aid of manure, and what treatment 
should they have ? Could anyone kindly recom¬ 
mend her a placo where she could get good 
crowns cheaply, and when should she get 
them ? 

We should not like to say it is impossible, 
but we are afraid you will not succeed in forcing 
Lily of the Valley in December from a manure- 
bed in an unheated vinery ; unless you can 
maintain a bottom-heat of 80 degs. or IK) degs. 
it would be useless to attempt it so early. The 
manure-bed must be covered with a frame, and 
kept close and covered with mats till the Lilies 
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Streptocarpus Wendlandi. 


the changes that have taken place within the 
last twenty-five 3 ’ears, about which time the 
tricolor Pelargoniums were all the rage. They 
were followed in their turn by Fuchsias, and 
then by hardy Ferns, after which fine-foliaged 
plant? came to the front; then, about a dozen 
years ago, the now defunct Pelargonium society 
sprang into existence, and Pelargoniums of all 
sections were for a time the rage. Tuberous 
Begonias, too, had their turn, but none of these 
attained the position that Chrysanthemums 
occupy at the present day. There aro many 
other classes of plants, too, that may be re¬ 
garded as general favourites, but it is doubtful 


if any have bounded so rapidly into popularity 
as the dwarf-flowering Cannas, which are now 
all the rage, and I am assured by some of our 
nurserymen that it is sometimes a difficult 
matter to supply all the orders for them. There 
is a long list of these Cannas to be met with in 
some catalogues, but many of them greatly 
resemble each other, so that in any case a 
selection is necessary. The foliage of theio 
Cannas, too, is very handsome, and in some it 
ia of a rich purple tint; but, as a rule, the finest 
flowers are borne by the green-leaved forms. 
A feature that renders these Cannas very valu¬ 
able is the long season over which their flowering 
period extends, for they nmy be had in bloom 
quite early in the year, and the latest flowers 
are sometimes borne till nearly Christmas. 
The individual flow’ers do not last loDg, but a 
succession is kept up for some time from the 
same panicle, as the laterals develop after 
the expansion of the earlier blossoms, and in 
the case of established plants shoots sufficiently 
strong to flower are pushed up one after 
the other throughout the growing season. 
Cannas of this class produce seeds as readily as 
the older forms, and where there is space at 
disposal for large numbers some interesting 
things may be raised in this way. If the seed 
is sown early in the year and the plants grown 
on they will flower in the summer. Where 
home-grown seeds are not attainable most seeds¬ 
men keep seeds of these varieties in stock, and 
they may be purchased in a mixed state at a 
moderate rate. By some cultivators Canna- 
seeds are filed previous to sowing in order to 
assist germination, but I prefer to soak them in 
water for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
according to the state they are in. This is 

S uite as effectual as filing, and there is then no 
anger of damaging the embryo, which may 
happen in the other case. In soaking the seeds 
the water should, if possible, be kept at a tem¬ 
perature of about 80 degs. One thing to be 
especially guarded against ie that after the seed 
is sown the soil must on no account be allowed 
to become dry, otherwise if germination has 
commenced the young roots are quickly injured. 
By some Cannas are dried off during the winter 
season, but they keep in much better condition 
if they are maintained in a slightly moist 
condition throughout the winter. It does not 
matter so much in the case of the old varieties 
with their stout rhizomes, but in some of the 
finest flowering varieties the rhizomes are much 
weaker, and, consequently, are more affected by 
continual drought, even if wholly or partially 
dormant. P- 


Double Petunias.— On the Continent, and 
especially in France, the double Petunias are much 
employed for the open air. In this country they 
are, owrng to the more humid character of our 
summers, not often satisfactory when used in 
this way. Under glass, however, they are 
charming, and I do not know of anything nicer 
at this time of year than well-grown specimens in 
6-inch pots with a dozen well-developed blooms. 
I do not know why, but one does not meet 
with them very frequently nowadays. A matter 
of a century ago they were popular, and I 
remember that in a largo trade establishment 
we could never get enough of the fine kiuds that 
Rendatler, of Nancy, raised about that time. I 
should like to get readers of Gardening to 
try some of these double Petunias. The flowers 
of many of them are beautifully tinted and fine 
in form. Their culture is simple, and they are 
but little liable to insect pests. The easiest way 
is to obtain a few named varieties and grow 
them on, as then one is sure to have them good 
and distinct in colour.— Byileet. 


480. — Begonia and Fuchsia for 
exhibition. —Shift the Begonia at once into 
another pot two sizes larger, using the same sort 
of compost as before. Pick off all the flower 
buds from now to the end of July. Let the plants 
have plenty of air and a thin shade on the glass. 
If the Fuchsia is in the same sized pot as the 
Begonia you must also give it a larger pot at 
once, then pat a stick to support it. All the side 
shoots should have their tops taken off when 
they are about 6 inches long, and if the plaiit 
makes satisfactory progress the growth will 
require to be stopped once, if not twice, but do 
not 6top any shoots or the leader after the 
middle of July.—J. C. C. 
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ARIS^MAS. 

“A reader op Gardening” asks about Ari- 
taemas. They are not plants for everybody’s gar¬ 
den, but are interesting. The Arisrcma family 
has close affinity to the Arums, and the various 
species present remarkable and interesting 
oharaoters. The majority are natives of the 
Himalayas and Sikkim, and must be grown in 
a stove, except such kinds as A. ringens (see 
oat) and A. triphyllum, which will succeed out- 
of-doors. They are not difficult to grow, and 
those who have not a few of the more beautiful 
kinds are without a remarkable class of plants. 
If one Arisiema is selected it should be A. spe- 
oiosum, a species that is as rare as it is distinct 
and interesting, and when several plants are 
grown a showy group may be formed in the 
stove. It is at once an attractive and interest¬ 
ing plant during the winter months. This was 
introduced from the Himalayas, from whence 
many of the best kinds have been received, in 
1872, and has a hooded sptthe, very richly 
coloured with glossy purple, intensified by a 
series of silvery veins that proceed from the 
base and cut into this rich body colour, the 
■pathe running into a tapering point. The 
spadix is remarkable ; it is greenish and white 
in colour, and lengthens out into a delicate 
thread, quite 20 inches in length, of the deepest 
purple colour ; then we have a distinot character 
in the mottled petioles and rich green leaflets, 
margined with blood-red. It only grows about 


same time as A. concinnum. It is a species of 
large growth, rising 4 feet in height, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by large bracts, marked with shades 
of green and red that sheathe the base of the 
stem. The scape is taller than the pedate 
leaves, and the spathe is coloured with green 
and white, the spadix taking the form of a 
purplish-red tail, quite 1 foot long. 

A. RINGENS OK A. PR.«cox, of which an 
engraving is given, is a graceful Aroid, and cer¬ 
tainly deserves culture as an ornamental plant. 
The leaves are ternate or three-lobed, the lobes 
broadly ovate, and lengthened into a long tail, 
the edges of the bright green leaflets wavy ; the 
spithe is distinct, elongated, greyish-white 
overlaid with green stripes, the incurved margin 
of the mouth dark brown. Its luxuriant aspect 
and free growth will be seen from the illustra¬ 
tion. It is hardy, synonymous also with A. 
Sieboldi, and comes from Japan. 

A. triFHTLLUM —This is another useful species 
and hardy, a native of North America, from 
whenoe it came as far back as 1664 It is quite 
worth a place in a house, and is sometimes 
labelled Arum zebrinum and Arum triphyllum. 
Whatever its name, it is a useful kind, the spathe 
measuring about 4 inches in length, and marked 
with broad lines of purple-brown ; the spadix is 
about 3 inches in length, and spotted with 
brown. It has long stout petioles, with entire 
leaflets of three. This will do out-of-doors, and 
both in the open and under glass makes an 
interesting group. 



Arissma ringens. 


2 feet in height, so that several can be grown 
without occupying much space. The Arisicmaa, 
like the Arums, have tuberous root-stalks, from 
which proceed the leaves, sometimes palmate, 
edate, or peltate, and in some species very 
andsome by reason of their bright green col¬ 
our. All are easily grown, and make rapid 
progress in a good soil, one made up of loam, 
a third portion of manure, and leaf soil, the 
whole lightened by a dash of sharp silver-sand, 
promoting a free growth so necessary in quick- 
growing things of this character. One impor¬ 
tant point is an abundance of water during the 
season of growth, after which it may be relaxed, 
especially during the time of rest. After the 
leaves have died down, the pots in which the 
plants are growing may be packed away until 
required again to start into growth, either in the 
winter or spring. They come from the Hima¬ 
layas, Sikkim, aad the Indian Islands, revelling 
in the hot, moist forests that teem with veget¬ 
able life. A few of the leadiog species are— 

A. conoinnum. —This came from Sikkim in 
1871. The spathe in the female plant is barred 
with white or green colour, and in the male this 
gives way to a purplish tone, while it is curiously 
formed, being bent over at the mouth, and nar¬ 
rowed into a tail about 3 inches long. The 
foliage is characteristic. It reminds one of that 
of Helleborus Booconi, and is divided up into 
narrow segments, which proceed from petioles 
between 1 foot and 2 feet in height—a canopy 
of leafage. 

A. curvatum.— This is known also as A. helle- 
borifolium, and oame-fcpm the Himalayas at the 
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Then we have such kinds as galeatum, 
Griffithi, and nepenthioides, but the palm of 
the whole series must be given to A. speciosum. 


Doronicum plantaglneum excel 
Blltn—This is a useful plant for large or small 
gardens. It is exceedingly robust and hard^. 
The flowers are similar to those of the yellow 
Marguerite Daisy, but of a richer colour, and 
the leaves are of a light green, forming a pretty 
contrast. Dironicum plantagineum excelsum 
is one of the first perennials to bloom. Being so 
robust, it is a great acquisition to town gardens, 
and will thrive best in a moist position if left 
alone for a few years, spreading and forming a 
handsome clump. The flowers are acceptable 
for decorations, being easy to arrange and 
lasting. Even if only grown for this purpose, 
this Doronicum is well worthy of cultivation, and 
should be seen in all gardens.—F. 

464 —Rain water smelling badly — 

It maybe that an overflow-pipe from “C. l).’s” 
tank is connected with the drains of the house. 
If so, foul gases would have access to the water, 
which would readily absorb them. Should this 
be the case, the overflow-pipe should be discon¬ 
nected from the drain ana carried into a water¬ 
course ; or, failing that, a soak-hole. If con¬ 
nections with the drain cannot be avoided, an 
intercepting trap should be inserted with a 
gratiDg at the surface of the ground. Any 
intelligent builder would vnderstaud this,— 
Architect. 


ROSES. 

COLOUR OF MARECHAL NIEL ROSES. 

Any question relating to this magnificent Rose 
always interests me, and I should like to sup¬ 
plement my own ideas to those of your corres¬ 
pondent “ J., M page 115. In regard to colour 
in flowers, and especially Roses, 1 attach great 
importance to both soil and climate. Why is it 
that no other cultivator obtains such deep tints 
of colouring in that glorious Tea Rose Comtesse 
de Nadaillac as doos Mr. Geo. Prince, of 
Oxford ? Where do we see such lovely coloured 
examples of the Picetee-edged Tea-scented 
variety Mme. de Watteville as are shown each 
year from Colchester by Mr. Benjamin Cant ? 
I have never seen the charming Tea Anna 
Olivier with such depth of apricot colouring as 
those from Mr. Burnside when at Hereford. 
Here are three instances, fairly wide apart, and 
in each case culture is of the most approved 
style, so that each are equal in that respect. 
What, then, but soil or climAte, or the two 
combined, can work such marvellous changes in 
individual varieties ? 

With regard to the Marechal Niel, I feel cer¬ 
tain position and soil have much to do with the 
depth of yellow found in the blossoms. Who, 
that has seen them, has not admired the rich, 
dark yellow blooms exhibited almost annually 
at some of the spring meetings in London by 
Mr. Walker, of Thame? When cultivating this 
Rose myself near the sea in Kent, the flowers 
invariably came deep in colour. In and around 
Canterbury, where this Rose is grown pretty 
generally, especially in the open, the Marecbal 
assumed such a lovely deep tint that plants of it 
were sold as Coopei’s variety. This was about 
eight years ago. On practising nearer London 
I obtained trees of the selection named, but I 
must say the blooms borne were not dif¬ 
ferent to those produced on an ordinary 
type. It is true they both differed from 
my Kentish-grown flowers in the matter of deep 
colouring. The blossoms obtained near London 
were at the time described by the gardening 
press as "large, full, and of remarkable sub¬ 
stance, also finely coloured,’’ but they certainly 
failed to satisfy one in the last respect, which 
makes me hold to the theory of soil and climate. 
I may say I always used pure loam only for the 
roots, and chose plants budded on standard 
Briers. 

At the same time, I believe there is something 
in the selection of shoots for propagating pur¬ 
poses, and a groat deal in cultivation. Two 
very common errors are made in the indoor 
growth of the Marcchal Niel. The trellis work 
is too often fixed almost close to the glass, 
which does not allow space for full development 
of the shoots ; and one often notices a perfect 
thicket of stems, each elbowing the other, as it 
were, for supremacy. 

When I grew a houseful of this Rose the wires 
were stretched 15 inches from the glass roof. 
Between this trellis and the glass then there 
was an excellent space, and the foliage developed 
magnificently. Kbch long growth had a foot of 
space to itsolf, and the hundreds of blooms thus 
had their proper share of light. Abundance of 
liquid-manure can be assimilated by this Rose 
when in health ; this tends to produce a high 
colour. One more cause of want of colour in 
the blooms is this—the deadly canker, so diffi¬ 
cult to escape from, is setting in, and once it 
gets a thorough hold of the plant there will not 
only be an absence of colour, but a steady decay 
of the tree, and it is well even at the first 
approach to uproot and begin again. 

H. Shob*mith. 


Roses for east wall.— I should feel 
obliged if you would advise respecting the 
most suitable Roses for me to plant next 
autumn on a wall facing due east. It is about 
130 feet long and 6 feet high, the soil in the 
horde/ being of a somewhat open nature, and 
only about 12 inches deep. Underneath there 
is a hard yellow bottom. Would Roses be 
likely to do well in this aspect ? There is a 
gentle incline sloping towards the north.— 
Paddy. 

• # * A due east wall is by no means an ideal 
aspect for Roses j still, vou might succeed with 
the hardier sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Emils Dupuy, Mme. A. 
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Carriere, L’lddal, Aimt'e Vibert, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, and a few more. Your soil is not 
deep or rich enough at present. Let it be dug 
up two spits deep, and thoroughly incorporate 
some well-rotted manure, vegetable refuse—in 
fact, make a mixture, and work this among the 
stiff yellow loam of your subsoil. We suspect 
this latter is one of the stiff gravels or clays, but 
with the help of other soils it can be made 
suitable. You may use some soot in the lower 
part to advantage. There is some time yet 
nefore planting can take place, and we propose 
giving suitable selections for various purposes in 
due course. 

Rose Devoniensis. — In Gardening, 
No. 808, 1894, is a very severe condemnation by 
“ J. C. C.” of my great favourite Rose Devoniensis, 
that I have known since 183S (when it was 
introdaoed by Luoombe and Pince, of Exeter). 
When I saw the article I at once obtained a 
plant—and a very small one it was—and planted 
it in the orthodox style, after the manner 
adopted at the Exeter Nursery. Although 
mine is a small and draughty garden the Rose has 
done well, while Berbens Darwini, planted four 
years ago along side, has been killed during the 
winter, ard the Rose is now flowering.— 
Fred. Brewer, Lanys/ord, Richmond Park- 
road , Kinyston-on- Thames . 

Rosa cinnamomea —This is a ovely 
European and North Asiatic species. The 
growth is moderately vigorous, and the delicate 
green leaves abundant ; but it is the charming 
grace and bright colour of the single flowers 
that render this Rose so desirable, especially in 
the rougher parts of the rockery. We know 
too little of the species of Rose. Many beauti¬ 
ful things are never seen, even in nurseries 
supposed to be particularly devoted to the 
flower. 


PLANTS AND THE PAST WINTER. 

I think some of your readers may bo interested 
in an account of the effects of this year’s frost in 
Davon as compared with Mr. Dugmore’s report 
in Dorset. I should mention that my garden 
stands at 2 miles’ distance from aud 150 feet 
above sea level. Many of the plants mentioned 
are over twenty years old, and all have been in 
the ground for at least three winters. Choisya 
ternata, Ghent Azalea, Banksian Roses, Azalea 
ledifolia (forty years old), Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (about 20 feet high) are in unusually 
good blossom, and the Aucuba j&ponica io 
splendid berry ; Aloysia citriodora, single and 
double Deutzia, Catalpus, Rhus cotinus, Judas- 
tree, Hibiscus syriacus, Olearia Haasti, Allium 
triquetrum, Tulipa Clusiana, Arbutus, Leyces- 
teria, Wallflowers, Funkias unhurt ; while 
Passion-fbwers, Solanum jasminoides, Hy¬ 
drangea paniculata, Lithospermum, all Veroni¬ 
cas, Rosemary, Lavender, Laurustinus, all 
kitchen herbs but Sage are killed, and Bays, 
Portugal Laurel, Buddlea globosa, Ceanothus 
(Scotch and Harrisoni), Briers, Spiraea ariaefolia, 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, Photinias( ISfeet 
high), Stauntonia, Escallonia (stems 3 inches in 
diameter), Myrtles, Garrya elliptica (trees 
12 feet high), and all Berberis are most severely 
injured but surviving. — E. A. Bailey, Cotford 
House, near Sidmouth. 

- You asked subscribers to say how the ' 

frost has affected their shrubs, and I should have 
replied earlier, but could not say what would 
revive. Kscallonias are dead, although they 
were fine, handsome specimens. MyrtleB all 
dead but one ; also a beautiful yellow-flowering 
Cytisus, others being so injured that it is doubt¬ 
ful if they will recover. Rosemary has suffered 
in the same way. Sage aud Thyme dead, also 
small Auriculas, whilst Laurustinus was much 
cut, but not dead. Bays badly injured, and 
Fuehsias are killed to the ground, but springing 
up. Veronicas and Ceanothuscs quite killed. 
Deutzias were not. hurt, but sweet-scented ever¬ 
green Honeysuckles were cut, but will recover. 
Coronilla much cut, some of the plants being 
dead. One of the Weigelas is dead, but not the 
other. Cupressuses arc brown. We face the 
south, looking straight out to sea, and are 
about three parts of a mile from high water.— 
Geo. Cooper, Branscombe. 


Bluebells may be made use of in more than 
one way in gardens. They give a shimmering 
of blue to the woodland^^ut in many jgardens 
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they might be planted as one secs them in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew—that is, at the base of such 
trees as the usually miserable-looking Araucaria 
imbricata. At Kew there is a large group of 
this tree in the generally unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion, but at this season the trees are made more 
tolerable by a mass of Bluebells at tho base, 
which creates a very pleasing contrast of colour 
—rich blue against bronzy-green. 

Lilium auratum. —I have one of these 
bulbs which I carelessly planted last year. It 
had no protection of any kind daring the winter, 
and has not only stood the pawt winter well, but, 
at the time of writing, has two flower stems— 
one 3 feet 4 inches high, the other 3 feet 6 inches. 
I may add that I have six bulbs of L. lancifolium 
rubrum in the same healthy condition and under 
the same treatment.—W. Rodman, Kilmarnock. 


THE FIELD SCABIOUS. 

The illustration shows flowers of the^ pretty 
Field Scabious (Scabiosa arvensis) or Knautia, 
that is abundant in Britain, seeking the open 
woods and waste spots. It is a perennial, but 
not for long, and very often blcomi the first year 


from seed. The flowers are pleasing for cutting, 
and make delightful posies, being large and of a 
delicate purplish-lilac, whilst one sees them in 
the meadows aud woods throughout the Bummer. 


Primula viscosa. —This lovely hardy 
Primula has this year been in fine condition in 
Mr. Wilson’s garden at Oak wood, Wisley, 
Surrey. It belongs to the fleshy-leaved section 
of the family, whioli resemble the Auricula in 
growth. At Oakwood it is grown on rockwork 
in an exposed position, and in a sheltered place 
on the level ground. It appears to thrive 
equally well in both situations, the leaf-growth 
being very vigorous, and the flowers, w’hich are 
bright in colour, being abundantly ptoduced.— 
By FLEET. 

Ranunculus in a cottage garden — 

Cottage gardens in the south are usually gay 
with seasonable flowers, but the prettiest effect 
I have scan for a long time is a mass of double 
crimson Ranunculus now blooming in front of a 
cottage at Haling, in Kent. The flowers are 
very numerous and all of them are of a rich 
glowing self colour, attractive to all who see 
them, and specially delightful to those who 
regret that this flower is now so rarely seen in 
gardens.—A. 


CARNATION WINTER CHEER. 

This plant well deserves its name, for it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best winter-flow'ering varie¬ 
ties we have, and in its particular colour it is tho 
best of all, taking into account its compact, 
dw’arf habit, profusion of flower, and non-splitting 
of the calyx—a trio of good and essential 
qualities. I find that the beBt return is had from 
spring-struck cuttings flowered in 44-inch pots. 
The forwardest of these are now being potted 
into this size, being nice plants with three, four, 
and more shoots to them, tho result of stopping 
early in April. As these are required to flower 
in September they will not again be stopped, 
but later stock for mid-winter blooming may bo 
so treated for the last time during this month. 
One stopping in any case is advisable, as by it 
three or four, and even more, flower-stems are 
produced in placo of the leading one if not 
stopped, although the latter may throw out 
► more side shoots, which would not bloom uutil 
the spring following at least. Old plants 
that were struck early in 1894 have been win¬ 
tered in 44-inch pots ; these have, after giving a 
sufficient stock of cuttings, been shortened back 
where needful and then potted into 6-inch pots to 


I flower in the autumn also. Some of these that 
did not look so promising were planted outside, 
with every probability of yielding a useful lot 
i of bloom for cutting in September. Although 
this Carnation has the qualifying adjective of 
, “ winter ” attached to it, this must not be eon- 
1 sidered as its only season, for with a good stock 
of plants and convenient house accommodation 
I believe it is possible to have it in season all 
1 he vear round. As a bedding variety, flower¬ 
ing for months together, I very well remember 
it at Messrs. Veitch and Sons’, Chelsea, during 
1892. 

Autumn-struck cuttings will make larger 
plants for flowering twelve months hence; 
these it would be advisable to bloom in 6-inch 
pots. Where there is room to houso such a 
stock in a cold frame after being established it 
is a good system to follow, as it is when there is 
any difficulty experienced in striking the cut¬ 
tings early in spring, February then Ix'ing the 
best time to secure a well established stock. Iu 
the autumn, say September, the cuttings will 
strike freely enough in a close frame without 
bottom-heat, but in the spring bottom-heat is 
decidedly preferable. Winter Cheer is beyond 
doubt a worthy companion to Miss Joliffe or 
Mies Joliffe Improved, as some term it. 
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Oca Rkadkhj’ Illustaatioxs : Field Soabiou* (8:ibiosa arvensis). From a photograph sent by 
Miss Marion Porter, Bloom&eld Lake, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
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quieter shades of mauve and lavender, as 
represented by Heliotrope and Ageratum, also 
Verbena vcnosa, contrast well with white¬ 
leaved fine-foliaged plants ; so, too, are the 
pleasing pink Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Many 
of the Violas, too, make admirable carpets for 
taller plants, whether used for their flower or 
foliage. _ B. 


good substance and rich yellow trumpet, is 
doubtless one of the best, the flowers lasting a 
considerable time in water, perhaps longer than 
the others. Others are J. A. Dorrien-Smith, 
Sims Reeves, Sir R. Peel, Harrison Weir, Mrs. 
H. Weir, Peabody, James Walker, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Dean Herbert, and many others— 
altogether about thirty. All of them may be 
grown in pots for the decoration of the green¬ 
house, &c., and are amenable to a gentle forcing 
heat. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS. 

Tub great popularity these Daffodils have 
attained, even within recent years, and which 
we are told is ever on the increase, is certainly 
well deserved. Hardly any class of plants in 
the whole series of hardy ilowers gives such a 
variety of pleasure in the early spring months. 
The addition of new varieties is ever lengthen¬ 
ing, also the time of flowering, well-nigh three 
months elapsing between the advent of the 
flowers of N. pallidus praecox and the finish of 
the Pheasant’s-eye varieties. Their great, and 
in numerous instances exquisite beauty, 
together with their hardy nature, endear them 
to all true lovers of Nature, and although we 
may not see them in a wild state, as in the older 
days, we have no excuse for excluding them from 
our gardens, as they are now within the reach 
of alL The important industry being developed 
in the supply of cut blooms for the London 
market is being fast monopolised by our home 
growers instead of by the foreigner, as hitherto. 
There are few positions in the garden unsuit¬ 
able for some, at least, of the varieties of this 
great genus, and no plants are more worthy of 
being well cared for ; the variety in the size of 
the flowers is great, in the range of tints immense, 
orange-yellow and white being predominant, 
but so arranged and blended as to suit the most 
fastidious tastes. Their cultivation is com¬ 
paratively easy, most of the 
varieties growing well in ordinary 
garden soil, which should, how- 
ever, be enriched with plenty of 
well-rotted manure for the 
stronger and robust-growing 
sorts, such as those of the bicolor, 


and ornamental. There are three distinct 
varieties—the white variety alba, the common 
blue kind, also the rose-coloured. All bear a 
wealth of flowers. The plants are very free- 
growing and hardy, even enduring the smoke 
and dust of town gardens. This Scilla will grow 
well in shady corners. A bed either entirely of 
the blue Scilla or blue and white is very effec¬ 
tive.—F. 

The Eastern Poppy (Papaver orientale 
in var.) will soon be one of the brightest flowers 
in the garden. But it is in the woodland in 
bold groups that the splendid aspect of the 
plant, with its great flaming flowers, is seen to 
conspicuous advantage. In spite of many novel¬ 
ties, none is so fine as the old bracteatum, dis¬ 
tinguished by its leafy bracts, the flowers berng 
very rich and striking in colour. We do not 
like the blush tints. They are poor against the 
crimson and orange-scarlet shades, whilst there 
is now quite a dwarf race, some only growing 
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FLOWER-BEDS. 

Small beds. —It may be laid down as a safe 
rule when planting small beds, either singly 
on turf or forming part of a design, that either 
only one colour should be used in them, or that 
they be mixed, alternating plant and plant. 
They ought never to be worked on the two- 
colour plan so far as a centre block and an edging 
are concerned ; there is not sufficient room to 
show either to advantage. Tufted Pansies are 
among the best subjects for small beds either 
planted in a mass or mixed with other dwarf 
subjects. We are hardly likely to have a more 
pleasing mixture through the season than is 
furnished by Viola Edina, a deep coloured 
Countess of Kintore of more compact habit, and 
the bright variegated-leaved Dactylis. I can 
also thoroughly recommend beds of the new 
dwarf Violetta with occasional plants of Tropaeo- 
[ lum Fireball dotted here and there. For very 


poeticus, ornatus, &c., and also 
many of the moschatus group, do 
well. The carptt of bright green 
in spring studded with “ fair 
Daffodils ” is a pleasant sight, the 
bulbs requiring no attention what¬ 
ever after being planted. 

Hybridisation or cross-breeding 
with Daffodils as with all other 
flowers, is a very interesting and 
fascinating employment, and 
although a great deal has already 
been done, much yet remains 
before we obtain the scarlet 
Daffodil. With the bioolor sec¬ 
tion Horsfieldi was the first 
break—so far as we know, at 
least—and at the present time we 
have thirty distinct named sortp. 

Emperor and Empress, says Mr. Burbidge, 
fertilised with poeticus grandiflorus, resulted 
in hybrids of the Nelsoni and Backhousei 
types. Such curious results cannot bir. fascinate 
those interested in the development of the 
Diffodil, and in all cases, whether artificially 
fertilised or not, seeds of all kinds of Diffodils 
should be sown as soon as gathered, and we have 
no doubt that many curious results will be 
obtained. 

N. Horsfieldi, the subject of our illustra¬ 
tion, is to our mind the best of this group, and 
was raised by a Lancashire weaver, John Hors- 
field, and at his death, Mr. Burbidge tells us, 
his stock of bulbs, twenty-eight in number, 
were sold for Is. 61. each. The flowers are 
smaller, and nearly intermediate between those 
of Empress and bicolor. To judge of the ex¬ 
quisite beauty of this flower it must be seen in a 
mass ; the broad, strap shaped, upright, slightly 
glaucous leaves, with the blooms towering above, 
make up a grand picture. The plant has a free- 
blooming habit, and is more easily managed 
than any of the allied forms. Alfred Parsons ia 
a very distinct dwarf-habited plant with white 
segments and yellow trumpet. J. B. M. Camm 
is also distinct, the trumpet primrose, segments 
white. VV. Robinson, sulphur segments with 
a yellow trumpet; Michael Foster, the old 
sulphurescens, has large, sulphur - white 
segments and rich yellow corona ; bicolor 
maximus ia near to Horsfieldi, the segments pure 
white, the trumpet full_yellow and finely imbri¬ 
cated : Empress, withf rmre whPe. vjimapts of 


white margin; the lower petals 
have less of the blue, but they 
are alBo margined with white. 
Belonging to the fancy section, 
the growth is vigorous and the 
plants blossom plentifully. They 
can scarcely fail to become great 
favourites with those who use 
Pansies for bedding. To the florist 
who grows for exhibition they 
will be useful for fertilising for 
the sake of the.rich blue and purple tints found 
in them.—R. 

Tulipa macrospeila. — Amongst the 
many handsome beds of Tulips that were to be 
seen lately in Kew Gardens, this Tulip was con¬ 
spicuous. The stems of this splendid Tulip are 
strong, the leaves large and of a fine glaucous 
colour, which seta off the lovely carmine shade 
of the flowers, which are also large. It is a 
great pity that these fine self Tulips are not 
more grown in ordinary gardens, instead of 
only in public gardens and parks.—F. 

Quamaell (Camassia esculenta) is a beauti¬ 
ful late spring-blooming bulb with much to 
recommend it. It is flowering freely now on 
the Grass, but is better in a bed among choice 
shrubs. It lasts for several weeks, and its long, 
graceful spikes are very effective. The flowers 
are also precious for cutting, lasting long in 
water, the remaining buds opening as if they 
were still upon the plant. 

The common Sun Rose (Helianthe- 
mum vulgare) in variety is delightful at this 
season. It will scramble over a dry bank or 
slope in full exposure to the sun, making a 
brilliant picture with the wealth of varied 
coloured flowers. It is a pity that such bright 
flowers are not more seen in gardens. The 
plant is very easily grown. 

Achillea rupestrls.— A mass of this hanging over 
a rock-ledge is one of the most pleasing plants in bloom at 
present. It is in its way the best of the Achilleas, dwarf 
and tufted In growth, and bearing clusters of small neat 
pure white flower*. 


Clump of Ilorsfleld's Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus bicolor Horsfieldi). 


tiny beds a carpet of any of the dwarf Sedums, 
relieved occasionally by a sturdy compact Viola 
like Sir J. Terry, is a neat and effective arrange¬ 
ment. Any of the trailing Pelargoniums, as 
the Ivy-leaved section and Manglesi, are 
suitable for small beds, but not so much so 
as plants of less vigorous habit; they require a 
good deal of attention in the way of pegging to 
keep them within bounds. A very charming 
effect can be produced with Phlox Drummondi 
in variety ; indeed, a small garden might be 
planted exclusively with this, and it has the 
merit of continued flowering right away until it 
is spoilt by frost. Some old-fashioned dwarf 
plants that are not often seen, but that make 
very pretty beds either alone or associated 
with other things, are the variegated Agatha* 
codesti?, Cuphea platycentra, and Gazania 
splendens. 

Mixed beds —The planter should know 
exactly what he means to do before starting 
these. A lot of things huddled together 
indiscriminately are not calculated to produce 
either a pleasing or an effective display. 
Whether the aim in such mixed beds is 
brilliancy of colour or soft, quiet shades, it is a 
good plan to start with a certain amount of 
carpet and mix other plants on this carpet so 
that they have individually plenty of room to 
develop on all sides, and show a tiny bit of 
undergrowth. A carpet of Gnaphalium lanatum 
studded with alternate plants of Fuchsia Rose of 
Castile and Begonia semperflorens Vernon is an 
I illustration of this style of planting. The 
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FRUIT. 

EARLY PLUMS. 

The early Plums promise well this season, and 
I notice that some trees which had not borne a 
crop for years, but that were transplanted last 
season, have set a good crop. Many trees were 
so heavily laden with bloom a few weeks ago 
that an enormous crop was prophesied, but 
many have fallen during the past week owing to 
the cold winds with a few degrees of frost. 
Amateurs do not pay sufficient attention to 
thinning and feeding, and we must not think 
the trees will thrive for years without food of 
any kind, and stone fruits well repay liberal 
treatment. Early varieties are profitable, as they 
command a ready sale, and are more appreciated 
than midseason kinds, which often cause a glut 
of fruit at one time. 

Few varieties have made such rapid pro- 

? -« 8 s as the one illustrated—Rivers’ Early 
rolific. It is remarkable for its free-bear¬ 
ing and good cooking qualities, and it rarely 
fails to crop well. This Plum has now been 
before the public the best part of a quarter 
of a century, and though it may not be classed 
as new, it is not much grown by amateurs. 
The true Early Prolific was raised at Sawbridge- 
worth by the Messrs. Rivers, and is an oval 
dark purple fruit of medium size, juicy, the 
flesh parting freely from the stone. It was 
raised from a seed of a French variety, and is 
very hardy and a prodigious bearer, being ripe 
at the end of July. It is a very solid fruit, and 
weighs more than larger kindB. Last season I 
saw some enormous crops, showing its free 
growth and fruiting qualities, and as a pre¬ 
serving or cooking Plum it has no equal. 

When grown on a wall it is not a bad 
dessert fruit, but I do not advise it for 
wall culture, as I consider wall space 

should be devoted to choice dessert kinds 

and those with larger fruits. For pyramids, 
bushes, or even standards, it is very good. I 
prefer it in bush form, or what may be termed 
dwarfed standards, and it fruits well, succeed¬ 
ing in soils where Plums or stone fruits are not 
at their best. 

It is not the best flavoured Plum, its value 
being earliness and free - bearing. Another 
valuable very early variety raised by the same 
well-known growers, who have given us so 
many good fruits, is Sturt, which is even 
earlier than the one named above. In 1893 I 
gathered this variety the 10th July. It is a 
variety of great promise, quite as prolific as the 
dark variety, ana much sweeter, the fruits being 
reddish-purple, iich, and juicy. The tree is a 
slender dwarf grower and an enormous cropper. 
These remarks apply with equal force as regards 
mode of growth and shape of trees as to the 
Early Prolific. The Sturt is a newer variety, 
but a good companion to the first-named. I do 
not intend to give a long list of these fruits. My 
next favourite is Oullin’s Golden Gage, a very 
fine dessert variety, and a grand wall tree, 
bearing handsome fruits, and of splendid 
flavour. Another fine wall Plum is Denniston’s 
Superb Gage, a richly-flavoured fruit, and a 
constant bearer. These two last-named are in 
season early in August, the fruits being large 
and yellow. The Prince of Wales, a good Plum, 
is worth space in all gardens, but the trees do 
not always thrive. It is a rich fruit where 
it succeeds, and valuable for market. TheCzir 
is a fine kind, a constant cropper, and succeeds 
where Prince of Wales fails. It does well in 
any form, and is a sweet, refreshing fruit when 
ripe. The well-known Victoria concludes the 
list-, and few can equal it when its good fruiting 
qualities are considered. It may be termed a 
true amateur’s variety, as it does well in any 
garden, in any form, and well repays for good 
culture. Many varieties would be much better 
if more food could be given from now until the 
fruits colour. Such aids as liquid-manure or a 
good muloh, with occasional supplies of moisture, 
are well repaid. W. S. 


4S6.— Fig-tree in a pot.— Yes, the fruit 
on 3 our Fig-tree will ripen in a cool greenhouse 
if you keep the structure fairly warm. With 
regard to the cultural details, you must bear in 
mind that the Fig is a gross feeder at any time, 
aod more so when its roots.ax? restricted. , You 
alould give the roots a 

Digitizes by 
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bone-meal. Do this at once, and whilst the 
fruit is swelling water regularly with weak 
liquid-manure. Thin out any young shoots 
that are crowded by cutting them clean away, 
and pinch off the tops of those left at about the 
fourth or fifth leaf.—J. C. C. 


YOUNG ORCHARD TREES. 

On the good management of standard trees 
while young depends, in a great degree, their 
future appearance and usefulness, as neglect in 
almost any form can never be compensated for 
by extra care and attention afterwards. Owing 
to equinoctial gales, it is probable some young 
standards have broken loose from their stakes, 
and sway about by every wind that blows, 
rubbing against the guards put to protect them 
from cattle and sheep, injuring the bark, and 
frequently making wounds right into the wood. 
When such serious wounds are inflicted, there is 
always a risk of canker ensuing, which may 
cripple the tree permanently. To prevent such 
a disaster it is advisable to pare the ragged 
wound with a sharp knife, cutting away all 



Our Rkadkhs’ Illustration s : Plum Earlv Prolific. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. McWalters, 
Armagh, Ireland. 


loose or injured portions, and plastering the 
injured part over with clay and horse-droppings, 
well kneaded together and prepared as for 
grafting, also taking care to thoroughly secure 
the tree against breaking loose again. There 
are many kinds of material employed to wrap 
round the trees to prevent the ties cutting into 
the bark, but I think the best is a band of long, dry 
Grass passed several times round the tree, then 
tying firmly to the stake. If tarred twine is 
used, it will last for a couple of years, and 
the Grass band will not only keep the ties 
from cutting, but also prevent rubbing by being 
between the stake and the tree. Leather 
is occasionally employed, but if the trees are 
vigorous it is liable to hang, or rather restrict 
the swelling of the Btem by not allowing full 
expansion for growth. Old sacking or any 
material of that description is the worst that 
can be employed, for, though it answers 
admirably as a protection to the stem, it affords 
a splendid harbour for insect foes to lodge their 
eggs in. Where the winter moth abounds, it 
will be discovered that the female has taken full 
advantage of the facilities afforded her by 
depositing immense quantities of eggs in the 


sacking, and they will hatch out almost any 
time now, bo I would urge orchard owners to 
carefully examine all such material on their 
young trees, and if any eggs are observed, burn 
every bit of sacking in the orchard at once. By 
this means the caterpillar attack will be con¬ 
siderably reduced, and the trees and their crop 
\hat much saved from dannge. 

Tree guards will require attention, particu¬ 
larly the old-fashioned wooden ones, that have 
been up some years, as sheep are remarkably fond 
of getting their heads in through the bars to 
gnaw the bark, and it seems as if they preferred 
the dessert varieties, as indicated by their 
anxiety to get at such varieties of Apples as Cox’s 
Orange, Ribston, and other Pippins, while sour 
varieties like Dumelow’s Seedling are seldom 
interfered with. I have observed similar pro¬ 
ceedings amongst rabbits attacking Apple-trees, 
roving there must be a difference in the 
avour of the bark. If the tree guards are 
beginning to decay, and sheep are grazing 
in the orchard, each guard ought to be 
examined daily, or the animals will be almost 
1 certain to dislodge a bar or two, and completely 
spoil one or more of the trees by eating the rind 
all the way round the trunk ; in fact, I look 
upon these old-fashioned affairs as a perfect 
nuisance, demanding perpetual attention if the 
trees are to be saved from injury ; not only so, 
but inside the guards the Grass must be kept 
down, or it will quickly form a tangled mass 
that will exclude all moisture from the roots of 
the trees, stopping a healthy and a vigorous 
growth, and causing them to become a prey to 
insect and fungoid foes. One of the best and 
cheapest forms of fruit-tree guards that I have 
seen for young standards is madeas follows : Two 
pieces of wood (Oak for choice), 7 ft. long and 
4 in. square each, are driven into the soil on each 
side, or rather on opposite sides of the tree, 1 ft. 
from the stem at the base, and leaning slightly 
towards the tree, so that when driven in to the 
proper depth the tops are about 6 in. from the 
stem of the tree at the top, or just where the 
branches begin. The tree with its stake is thus 
midway between the two pieces of wood, on 
which two other pieces of wood 1 ft. long should 
now be nailed on the outside, thus allowing 4 in. 
for the tree and stake between. A strong tie 
will keep the tree from moving about in the 
grove, and wire-netting can be wrapped round 
the two wooden posts, effectually preventing 
either sheep or rabbits interfering with the 
bark ; a few small staples driven into the wood 
will stop any movement of the wire-netting, and 
under ordinary conditions will last in excellent 
order for years. Any handy labourer can fix this 
guard, and if by any chance the wire-netting 
becomes displaced, it can be put right again in 
a few minntes .—The Field. 


491.— Oherry-tree not ripening its 
fruit. — If it is any other sort of Cherry than 
Morello, that iB a sufficient explanation why the 
fruit does not ripen. Wait, however, until 
jou see the result of what you have done 
to the borders. If it is the sort just named, 
what you have done to the border ought to assist 
the tree to ripen its fruit perfectly. I never saw' 
any other sort of Cherry do well on a north 
w’all, so that you will do well to root out the 
unsatisfactory tree if it does not behave better 
this year.—J. C. C. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— 

Can you tell me the best way of destroying 
caterpillars which have suddenly appeared on 
my Gooseberry-trees in scores, and are eating 
the foliage, and will, I should think, eventually 
kill the tree ? The trees are young ones, and 
laden with fine fruit, and appeared before being 
attacked extremely healthy. Would dusting 
them with a mixture of soot and lime be 
effective ? Any information will greatly oblige. 
—Vigilans. 

*** You will find Hellebore-powder most 
effective in destroying the caterpillar. This 
should be shaken on the foliage when damp, 
giving a thorough dressing, and the trees gone 
over again. Your trees, being young, will well 
repay removal next autumn—say early in 
October—to another quarter. This will get rid 
of the pest another season, as unless you 
destroy the surface soil by burning, getting rid 
of the grub before it develops and attacks 
the trees, the pest will appear next season. 
Another remedy you may apply is dusting 
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with fresh litne and flowers of sulphur. This is 
not so good as Hellebore, as the limo disfigures 
the fruit, whereas the powder is readily removod. 
Your suggestion as to lime and soot is good. 
Use it in a fresh state for dressing the soil, as by 
shaking the trees many caterpillars fall to the 
round, only to crawl up again unless destroyed, 
haking into the paper and burning is an excel¬ 
lent plan, but the greatest success we have found 
is by using Hellebore now, also by removing 
the trees in the autumn with a good ball of 
root, first taking away the eurface soil. 


HONEYSUCKLES. 

The common Honeysuckle of the hedgerow and 
wood creates many pretty pictures in English 
gardens. It covers the tree-stump, arch, and 
illar with its twining growth, smothers the 
umble doorway of the cottage, or scrambles in 
at the latticed window, filling the air with the 
sweetest of scents. There are other Honey¬ 
suckles than the common one, and other ways 
of growing them than nailed to walls, or stiffly 
trained with shreds and ties. Few more beau¬ 
tiful pictures could be made than by planting 
one or other of the Honeysuckles at the foot of 


L. fUva and the vigorous-growing trumpet 
Honeysuckles, L. semparvirens and the variety 
minor. These are two beautiful kinds for a 
cold house, and the freest to bloom is minor, 
which, with the type, will succeed well out of 
doors in a light soil aud warm situation. They 
are not so hardy a* caprifoliuin aud the other 
forms. A class of Honeysuckles is that known 
as the bush, of which iStandishi and fragran- 
tissima are well-known varieties. They aro not 
climbers strictly, but we frequently see them 
planted against walls, as in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, where they flower in mid-winter, scent 
ing the air around with a sweet fragrance. L. 
flexuosa aureo-reticulata is conspicuous for its 
richly coloured foliage, netted with gold, but 
we do not care for such plants in the garden 
while there are so many finer types. A rare 
kind, but very elegant in growth, is L. acumi¬ 
nata, which come3 from the Himalayas, and 
bears purple flowers in July. 


445.— Jericho Rose (Anastatica Hiero- 
ohuntina).—“Natural order Crucifer®; peren¬ 
nial ; curious ; 6 inches high , flowers June to 
August; white ; from Levant; introduced 1597 ; 



Honeysuckles on an arch. 


an arch, and permitting the plant to grow 
unmolested over the wood or wirework, which 
it quickly hides. Just train out the growth to 
prevent it becoming entangled, but allow the 
shoots to spread about in their own charming 
and graceful way. A pillar of Honeysuckles is 
of rich beaut}’, and may bo made by putting in 
strong stakes, each from 8 feet to 1*2 feet high, 
but they must be strong to support the dense 
growth. Honeysuckles might also be planted 
on dead tree-stems, as we frequently see Roses 
which clamber over them, making a cloud of 
colour in the garden in the summer. It is in 
such happy ways that we obtain the beauty of 
the Loniceras, and not when simply trained to 
walls. The illustration that accompanies this 
note shows the delightful picture that may be 
made by planting Honeysuckles over an arch ; 
the luxuriant growth, dangling shoots, and 
profuse display of the small yellowish flowers 
are brought out in their fulness. There is no 
stiffness in growing the Honeysuckle as por¬ 
trayed in the engraving. We have, besides the 
wild kind, the pretty Dutch and late Dutch 
varieties, flexuosa, characterised by purplish 
stera3 and hairy leaves, and L. japonica, also 
known as Halleana, which is of elegant growth, 
and very freo bloomjpg, the white flowers 
appearing in July aid Amuist. ^Uikrpre have 


propagated by division ; common garden soil. 
It grows in the arid wastes of Arabia an 1 
Palestine.” (From “Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Plants, 18G6.”) When in Harrogato in 
September, 1890, I bought some Jericho Roses 
at Ferdinand V'eater’s Bazaar. (He had a stall 
at the Crystal Palace). The directions given me 
were to this effect: Immerse the plant in water, 
and leave it twenty-four hours. Then cover it 
lightly with earth m a flower-pot, indoors, and 

{ ;ive it plenty of water. In a fortnight the 
eaves may expand. When they wither take 
out the plant, dry it, and lay it by. The plant 
can be revived by water alone, but it is better to 
use earth. It may be revived two or three 
times in a year, and will last for years. Price, 3d. 
These Roses of Jericho were brown. I have one 
now before me, expanded in water through 
soaking. I never tried one in earth, but one of 
my sisters did, and saw some tiny green leaves. 
There is a far prettier plant from South 
America, north-west coast. When dried it 
expands in water, from a cup shape to a saucer 
shape. It looks of a greenish-pink colour when 
expanded. It may be kept for years. I would 
be glad to know the name of this plant, which 
is grown here. —S. P. H. 

Double Violets. —The present is a good 
time to prepare a stock of plants for giving 


bloom from October until the end of April. 
Where blue Violets only are required it is use¬ 
less to grow more than one variety. Marie 
Louise is generally considered to be much the 
best of that colour. Too rich soil is neither de¬ 
sirable nor is it good for the plants. What is 
wanted is growth that is fairly vigorous in leaf 
but not gross or sappy in the stem. Well- 
matured crowns are the chief aim amongst suc¬ 
cessful cultivators of double Violets rather than 
a preponderance of foliage. Deeply-dug and 
tolerably rich soil in an open position is the kind 
of summer quarters Violets delight in. By 
pulling into pieces the old roots that gave 
flowers last winter a considerable stock is 
easily obtained. Although every bit with a root 
attached will grow, it is not desirable that the 
pieces should be unduly small. If the soil is 
heavy and retentive of moisture, a small quan¬ 
tity of leaf-mould or vegetable refuse will be an 
advantage at planting-time. Put the plants 
out in rows 10 inches apart, and a similar dis¬ 
tance in the rows. If the weather is hot and 
dry at planting-time some shade should be 
afforded. This is easily done by thrusting into 
the soil some evergreen boughs. Keep the soil 
moist to encourage early root action, afterwards 
remove the boughs and stir the soil occasionally 
to promote a free growth. Confine the growth 
of the plants to developing the crowns by the 
prompt removal of runners. If the leaves ex¬ 
hibit the slightest trace of red-spider, syringe 
them vigorously with soapy water, dissolving a 
handful of sulphur in a three gallon water-pot 
of water.—B. W. 


TRANSPLANTING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Writing on these useful flowers in Gardening 
fo.’ M*y 18th, “ S. P.” observes : “ Now is the 

time to make new plantations or renovate old 
ones.” Possibly “8. P.” penned his article 
some weeks previous to its appearance in this 
piper, for I should doubt that anyone con¬ 
versant with the nature of Christmas Roses 
would advocate root disturbance at such a late 
date. I do not say that it is impossible to 
transplant in May without the plant suffering, 
but they must get a lot of attention, and there 
is no need to run a risk and take so much 
pains when there is an easy and safe way of 
doing the work. I have transplanted Christmas 
Roses in autumn, winter, and early spring, but 
prefer lifting them ea *ly in October. This is the 
►,ime when growth is completed, the crowns are 
plumped up tor bloom, and young roots are issuing 
trom the crowns. These roots will, if the plants 
^re carefully handled, lay hold of the fresh 
ground in the course of two or three weeks, 
and th is in a great measure assure the safety of 
the plants. If planting is deferred till Novem¬ 
ber is well in, cold rains and early frosts will 
have so lowered the temperature of the ground 
that the roots will remain inactive through the 
winter, and the leaves will acutely feel intense 
cold and parching winds. In my experience 
t here is no time like the early autumn for plant¬ 
ing or transplanting hardy flowers generally. 
They get a certain grip of the soil before winter 
tets in, the rains settle the earth round the 
roots in a way that watering newly planted 
things in spring never does, and growth is pro¬ 
portionately stronger. There is, moreover, 
much saving of labour. On light soils the effects 
of early planting are often very marked. In a 
hot, dry spring here, it is a great comfort to 
feel that every plant is w’ell eettled in its new 
home, and does not need constant attention 
with the watering-pot. Byfleet. 


442 —Propagating Pyrus japonica.— 

The easiest way of propagating this and its 
varieties is to take cuttings of the current sea¬ 
son’s growth when it is well matured. If they 
are inserted firmly in a shady border in the first 
week of September they will most of them form 
roots by the time growth commences in spring. 
The cuttings should have three joints, and be 
inserted up to the top leaf in rather light mould, 
well watering them in if the weather is dry. 
Many flowering shrubs can be increased in this 
simple and inexpensive manner.— Byfleet. 

M The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, %oilh a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood muravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Dan j, 8to, linen h ard:, price 12*.; well bouna in 
half morocco, 18*. Thrr vgh all bockseUtrs, 
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Choisya ternata is flourishing in an exposed 
situation. In a neighbouring garden, where a 
clump of Rhododendron ponticum has been 
killed to the roots, and the common Laurel very 
badly cut, the Choisya is at present flowering 
well. In fact, I was but the other day remark¬ 
ing to some friends, as we were bewailing our 
losses, that it seemed as though this shrub, 
though supposed to be tender, was destined to 
rank as a hardy subject. It would be interest- 


STANHOPEA MARTI AN A. 

This fine species was discovered in Mexico by 
Karwinsky in 1837, but it was not seen in 
England until a few years after that date. 

It is a very distinct variety, and flowers 
during the months of July and August. Al¬ 
though the flowers are very gorgeous and make 
a fine display, they only last a short time 
in perfection. For this reason Stanhopeas 
do not find so much favour with the ma¬ 
jority of Orchid growers as they other¬ 
wise would. If the plants are done well 
and grown into large specimens, they 
produce spikes in abundance, and a suc¬ 
cession of flowers is kept up for some i 
time. 

The flowers of Stanhopea Martiana are 
as large as those of the variety 8. insignis, 
but quite distinot in character and ap¬ 
pearance. The sepals are broadly ovate, » 
very pale yellow in colour, and slightly 
marked with small crimson-purple spots ; 
the petals much narrower than the sepals, 
are white, blotched and marked with 
larger spots of crimson-purple, and with 
a broad band of the same colour at the 
base of each ; the lip white, dark purple 
on the inside, the column long, white, and 
spotted with purple. The flowers are 
usually borne in pairs. Stanhopeas are 
best grown in baskets, which should be 
open at the sides and bottom in order to 
allow the flower-spikes to come through. 


Choisya ternata. —“J. G.V’ note on 
this shrub (p. 156), recommending it to be 
planted in cold-houses for the sake of its foliage 
and flowers, is valuable, for certainly both the 
glossy leaves and white, sweet scented blossoms 
are acceptable in the winter and early spring ; 
but is he sure that the shrub is as delicate as he 


The baskets should be hung close to the 
roof and the plants be potted in Sphag¬ 
num Moss. During the growing season 
the plants require an abundant supply of 
water. After the growth is finished Stan¬ 
hopeas enjoy a long period of rest, when 
they should be kept almost quite dry at 
the roots, but at the same time moisture 
in the atmosphere is necessary. This 
species grows best in the East India house, 
but when in bloom should be removed to 
a cooler and drier situation. M. B. 


490 -Lilies, &c , unsatisfactory. 

—The reason of the Lilies behaving in 
the way you state appears to be that 
the bulbs were weak in the first place. 
Your only chance of restoring them to a 
healthy condition is to look well after the 
watering, and not allow' the soil to get 
too wet. The pots had better be taken 
out of the ash-bed at once. Lilium gigan- 
teum is one of the easiest Lilies to grow. 
In the first place, I may tell you that it 
takes three years for a small offset to get 
to & flowering size, and to do it in that 
time they want plenty of pot room and 
very liberal supplies of water from early 
spring until the autumn, with a consider¬ 
able reduction in the winter. A strong 
offset should have a pot 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter the first year, and in the autumn 
be shifted into another 2 inches larger. 
The next shift, in which it is to flower, 
should be into 14-inch pots. The roots 
want plenty of pot room, also liquid- 
manure when in active growth, because 
a well-grown specimen should send up a 
flower-spike 6 feet to 8 feet high, with 
from six to nine large trumpet - shaped 
flowers near the top. The foliage of this Lily, 
like all the rest, is liable to get scorched 
by the sun if the glass is not shaded. Your 
Tiger Lilies ought not to have died under 
the treatment described if watered care¬ 


fully, but I expect they were frozen 
through when the soil about them was 
very wet. Alstnvmerias will do well under 
the Bame treatment as the Lilies.—J. C. C. 


Diplacus Sunbeam.— This is a garden 
variety of the old Diplacus glutinosus, a native 
of California, which produces its apricot- 
coloured flowers in great profusion during the 
summer months, whether the plants are in the 
greenhouse or in the open ground. The flower 
of the variety Sunbeam is larger than that of 


the type, and is also of a warmer tint, t hough 
in the colour of the blossoms the ordinary 
Diplacus glutinosus varies considerably if the 
plants arts raised from seed, which opens 
readily.—P» 


Google 


S'.an hope a M; 


suggests when he says : “ It is a decided mistake 
to put such plants as this in the open air?” In 
South Devon I have not come across a single 
specimen of this plant, growing in the open, 
that has been killed, and I know at this moment 
quite twenty (all but two being bushes without 
any wall protection) that are blooming profusely. 
Many of these do not show the least sign of the 
severe winter, but a few have the edges of the 
leaves browned. In my own garden Ceano* 
thuses, Escalloniaa, and Veronicas have been 
killed, and Berbaris Darwini badly injured, but 


irtiana. 


ing if “ J. G.” would tell us how planted out 
specimens have fared in his part of the country. 
—S. D. F., Torquay. 

- Mr. Groom (p. 156) does not over rate 

the value of this fine shrub for greenhouse 
decoration ; but is he certain that it will not live 
in the open in his locality ? We had our fair shire 
of the past terrible winter, the most disas* rows in 
its effects on plant life that I ever renumber, 
and yet the Mexican Orange lias come through, 
showing but few traces of an exceptionally severe 
and prolonged frost. I lately saw a good 

* ■ urigiral from 
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specimen of it in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s garden at 
Oak wood, laden with flowers and with the 
foliage in a fresh green condition. This is 
planted against a fence, screened from the east 
winds ; but I was shown another which had no 
more protection than the bare branches of 
Azalea mollis, and which, though not so fresh 
nd green of leaf, was evidently not seriously 
injured. It would be interesting to know how 
this fragrant shrub has fared generally in 
England during the past winter. If it is 
hardy enough to come through the past winter 
in a Surrey garden, it surely should be reliable 
in all but the coldest parts of England. The 
Mexican Orange is one of those things that is 
valuable alike to the amateur gardener and the 
grower for profit. It comes into flower early in 
the year, and by reason of its fragrance, purity, 
and verdure, is one of the most delightful 
things one can use fo • cutting. I doubt if any¬ 
one needing cut bloom in the spring of the year 
could more profitably utilise a spare bit of wall 
or fence than with this tine flowering shrub.— 
Byfleet. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Varieties, and those who prefer the white 
kinds cannot do better than grow Moore’s 
Vegetable Cream, a splendid Marrow, noted for 
free fruiting, earliness, and delicate flavour. The 
Long White (see illustration) is almost similar, 
but a larger fruit, good and prolific, being one 
of the best of the white varieties and forces 
freely. Of the green section Prince Albert is 
good, but requires much stopping, as it runs 
freely. It is excellent for fences or covering 
unsightly places, and does well as a trellis plant, 
fruiting freely until cut down by frost. Another 
and a new type of green Marrow is Sutton’s Long 
| Green, a good companion to Long White. It is 
prolific and of delicate flavour. The newer or 
round Marrow is not so much grown by amateurs 
as it deserves. It has no equal if quality is 
considered, and it is one of the most productive 
Marrows grown. This variety was raised in 
Wales by a well known vegetable grower who 
named it Pen-y-byd. The fruit resembles a 
Melon, and w'hen cut in a small state is of 
splendid quality. It is not a strong running 
variety and is admirably adapted for email 
gardens, but requires an open position, also 
plenty of sun and food to support the heavy 
crop. 



BEST VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Tiik Vegetable Marrow of late years has re¬ 
ceived more attention, and may be grown at a 
small cost. It is also ornamental and useful, 
the old method of growing on large heaps of 
manure beiDg not nearly so much prac¬ 
tised as formerly ; the result is the grower 
gets a greater Dumber of fruits and a 
longer season. This last statement may 
be questioned, but my opinion is that 
Marrows grown on huge heaps of manure 
run so much to leaf that they fruit spar¬ 
ingly, and much better results are secured 
by digging out a barrowful of soil, filling 
in with manure and soil, and planting. 

Stop early, and do not allow the finite to 
remain too long on the plant to get large, 
as they rob those just forming. The fruit 
of the Vegetable Marrow when cooked in 
a small state is delicious, and when grown 
what may be termed medium-sized makes 
an excellent preserve. It may interest 
amateurs to know that first-rate cooks 
will not tolerate large fruits, those from 
3 inches to 6 inches long beiDg quite large 
enough. It is not necetsary with small 
fruits, the first size named, to open or 
even pare them, but to serve whole. 

There is no waste in cutting the fruits to 
small, as half-a-dozen small ones will sit 
whilst one large one is maturing. The 
large growers who supply the market do 
not cut the fruits so small for various 
reasons. Being so tender they would 
neither carry so well nor keep so long in 
(hop windows. I advise planting on s ightly 
raised borders, but not in any position where 
moisture is diflhult to retain, as the plants re¬ 
quire much water. There are other positions, 
buch as back gardens to screen off, rubbish heaps 
to cover, or even an archway may be formed 
of them if well exposed. On rubbish-heaps 
plants may not produce so much fruit as 
when grown in an open quarter; but the 
returns are fairly good if the plauts are 
kept well stocked aud supplied with mois¬ 
ture. The difficulty if the heap is too rich is 
ihat growth is so strong that the fruits fail to 
set. In selecting a spot for the plants, the bed 
or ground should be made to retain moisture, as 
jf (doping away the roots fcuflVr in dry weather, 
and the plants soon get covered with red-spider 
aud black fly. They are of very little value 
afterwards, and being on a raised surface the 
moisture is drained away. I find the best plan 
with Marrows grown on such exposed positions 
is to give a watering overhead after sunset with 
h rostd water-pot. This will maintain healthy 
foliage and fruitfulness for a loDg season. Very 
fine crops are obtained by growing on the level 
in rows G feet apart, and the same dist&Dce 
between the plants, stopping regularly, and 
giving a few spadefuls of manure when planting. 
Those who are unable to shelter with hand¬ 
glasses do well to plant at the end of May or 
early in June and gain time by so doing, as the 
plant*, being so tender, are soon injured, whereas 
planted now, mats or covers of any kind may be 
used at night for a short time, till the roots 
get hold of the soil. I .uo^v come to 


The Custard varieties are small, and soon lose 
their good flavour if allowed to form seeds. 
They are of great value where a trailing variety 
is wanted, and soon cover a large space if such 
kinds as the Improved Custard is planted. This 
variety also makes a good fence if supported by 


Long While Vegetable Marrow. 

a few stakes aud grown in a sunny position. 
The Improved Custard is larger than the old 
forms, and more prolific. Another form with 
pretty green-veined fruit is the Cluster, or Bush 
Marrow, a dwarf form, which fruits very freely. 
I do not think it is equal in quality to some, 
but it is worth growing where variety' is re¬ 
quired, and, beiDg of dwarf, bushy habit, 
requi res little space. W. S. 
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Bad soil.—A vegetable garden situated in 
the middle of a town has been regularly and 
closely cropped for many years. The soil is 
much iaftsied with pests of all kinds, wire- 
worms predominating. The soil is light and 
friable, and has always been manured with 
stable-manure. Will you kindly tell me whether 
! you consider a dressing of guano in lieu of 
stable-manure would be beneficial, and what 
proportion of guano should be used to the 
rood ?— Nautilus. 

*•* Your suggestion is good. The ground is 
sick of animal manures, and you would do well 
to consider the kind of soil you have to deal 
with. If light, guauo is not the best manuro ; 
if clayey, fresh lime applied in winter is a fine 
fertiliser, aud soot cannot be beaten at any time 
on any soils. Fish-manure is a splendid food 
for vegetable crops, and such food as wood-ashes 
and burnt garden refuse will do much to free 
the soil ot the pests named. It is important 
to know the nature of the soil, and if the 
plants, such as Cabbages, get clubbed. If 
they do, we would advise using the ashes or soil 


named in preference to guano, as this latter 
may be given when the crops are growing in 
showery weather. To kill wireworm drees the 
land in the autumn and winter with gas lime, 
spreading the lime on the surface for a few days 
before digging it in, also the other materials 
named. Dress your land, if necessary, next 
season, at the rate of £ cwt. to the rood. This 
is a liberal quantity, and for ordinary root crops 
half would suffice—that is, 1 cwt. to the acre. 

Corn Salad.— Though not much used, this 
is of much value, as with a large demand for 
good green salads in the winter, when choice 
Lettuce and good Endive are none too plentiful, 
Corn Salad or Lamb Lettz.ce is acceptable. 
Early in June is a good time to sow seed for the 
November supply, and for February and March, 
when it is more useful than at any other period 
of the year, a larger breadth should be sown a 
month later in fairly good soil and the seedlings 
well thinned. I prefer to sow in drills 15 inches 
apart, as at that distance there is ample space 
to gather the leaves and keep the plants clean. 
In severe weather a light covering of Bhort litter 
prevents shrivelling. The best variety is the 
Broad leaved Italian. In eowing the later lot 
in drills, sow on well-drained borders, as in wet, 
heavy soils worms and slugs are destructive. 
To check these, Boot or lime may be placed 
between the rows.—S. 


Cardoons. —If sown a few weeks ago these 
will be in good condition for planting out, 
having been thoroughly hardened by exposure. 
Though late for sowing, if not yet done, I have 
secured good results from late-sown plants when 
every attention has been given them. To make 
up for lost time, the seed should be sown in 
small pots in moist frames, and as soon as the 
rough leaf shows give more light and air. Car¬ 
doons vary in qutdity, and with rigid selection 
could be much improved, the one most grown in 
this country being the large Spanish, which is 
much smoother than the Paris Market variety 
cultivated in France as the Tours Cardoon. 
Trenches are required as for Celery, only wider 
apart, giving plenty of decayed manure in the 
bottom, and only one row of plants in each 
trench. I allow 6 feet between the rows*, and 
*2 feet from plant to plant. Give plenty of 
water in dry weather, and also liquid-manure 
as growth increases. The plants need not bo 
blanched till fully grown. As a winter vege¬ 
table Cardoons are most useful. When lifted 
and given protection they provide a choice dish. 
Sowing io the open ground after the trenches 
are formed is also practised. To get the best 
results, however, plants raised under glass are 
more reliable.—T. 

Salads. —Under this heading are comprised 
such small kinds as Mustard and Cress, Lettuce 
and Radishes. For the first-named an east or 
north border will be a suitable place. Sow fort¬ 
nightly, according to the demaud. To assist 
rapid germination, cover the seeds, taking care 
to remove this as soon as the seedlings push 
through the soil, giving also ample supplies of 
moisture. Watercress sown as advised earlier 
will be strong enough to plant out. When 
given a shady spot it will provide a supply 
through the summer months, an occasional 
watering with a good fertiliser strengthening 
the plants. Radishes soon get hot and flavour¬ 
less when Bown on exposed land. Quick growth 
is necessary, a cool north border being best for 
the summer supplies, sowing frequently and in 
small quantities. Lettuce should be sown in 
drills and thinned early to prevent running. The 
best are secured when grown without trans¬ 
planting, so sow thinly. Use the Cos varieties 
for summer. Rich land is also essential, and 
plenty of moisture in dry weather. By sowing 
in two or three positions in small quantities 
every three weeks, a succession is always 
secured. No trouble is experienced with the 
crop. If Lettuces are only wanted for the 
salad bowl, Yeitch’s Perfect Gem is a very fine 
type. It is one of the best to withstand heat 
and drought, aud is of excellent quality.—G. 


44L— Tomato-leaves curling.— Unless your case 
is more serious than I suppose, you are unncceseaiily 
anxious about your plants. The young leaves on most of 
the sorts do curl a little when they are unfolding, but are 
all right as they develop. Perhaps you have made jour 
observations late in the evening, when the young leaves 
hang down more or less. Many Tomato-plants have been 
deluged with water when they did not waut it, because 
their owners have found the foliage drooping at night, 
and, therefore, concluded it was because the roots were 
dry.-J. C. C. 0 r j g j r a | f r(Jm 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENINGS 

SOLOMON’S SEAL AS A WINDOW PLANT. 
As a pot plant for imloor decoration in spring or 
late winter nothing is more useful than this 
graceful wood-plant. Its singular nobility, 
refinement, and delicacy, both of form and 
colourine, make it highly suitable for rooms. 
Flowered under glass, its leaves are more tender 
in colouring, and the stems rather slighter than 
in the natural outdoor state. Six or eight 
orowns, potted in 8 inch pots in September, and 
kept in a cold frame, may be brought on in con¬ 
venient batches in the greenhouse so as to 
flower from Christmas onward. The engraving 
shows a potful so treated in an old embossed 
Venetian copper bucket. 


Aralia Sieboldl. —It is surprising how 
long this can be maintained in a perfectly 
healthy condition without change of soil. One 
may have plants for several years in the same 
pots without the foliage changing colour. For 


the atmosphere they soon go wrong. If such 

f tl&nts are purchased they should be very care- 
ully attended to, and put in the warmest place 
to commence with. They must be kept away 
from all draughts or cold, cutting winds. It 
is a good plan to give a little soot-water, and, 
of course, they must not be allowed to get dry. 
—K. 


FREESIAS. 

In a recent issue of Gardening a correspondent 
complained of the unsatisfactory growth of his 
Freesia bulbs. Several similar instances have 
this season come under my notice, the flowers 
not being so n a onerous and good as they should 
be, in some cases many of the bulbs remain¬ 
ing dormant. My Freesias generally flower 
very well, but they were, though potted in the 
usual way, not nearly so good as I should have 
liked them to be. I have no difficulty in tracing 
the cause of evil. Freesias belong to that class 
of bulbous flowers that require a large amount 
of sun heat to ripen their growth. The summer 
of last year was very cool, so that the bulbs 
could not get the roast'ng that they en ; oy after 



RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardenixu free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their puidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and conciselu written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardhxtxo, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pukmshbs. 
The name and address of the eender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrmno has to be sent to press some, 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their difermt depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aiainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whCh their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardisusq 
should mention the number in which they apvearcd. 


625.—Wasps and fruit.— Please sty if there is 
anything that can be used to prevent wasps and flies 
from injuring Plums and Peaches T Will watering with 
insecticide injure the fruits?— F. Massy. 

5-25.— Plants for window greenhouse.— 
Kindly inform me what will be suitable to grow, or keep 
alive if grown, in a small window greenhouse, 3 feet 
square, facing due west? It gets about an hour’s sun late 
in the afternoon.—J. C. M. 

627.— Button-hole flowers —I have this spring 
erected a small lean-to house in which 1 purpose growing 
Tomatcs. Can you recommend me a flower of easy culti¬ 
vation, suitable for button-hole, that would be In beauty 
all the summer and autumn ?-C'uah. K. Niitkr. 

628 - Iris stylosa and I. arenarla.— I have the 
former of these plants doing very well in a pan of sandv 
soil, with fallest exposure, tilted against the south wall of 
the house, and welf watered. What treatment should I 
adopt After blooming, which it is now doing T One or two 
varieties of I. stylosa in pots have not bloomed this year, 
though they have made satisfactory growth. They were 
left in the open lost summer, and may have been too wet. 
What shall I do with them?—11. B. 

520 — Double flowering Cherry.— I have a 
beautiful double-flowering while Cherry, but it has grown 
so very high, cramped between Bee>-h trees, that I ran no 
longer reach any of the branches. It ferine inclined to die 
off, too—every year one limb or more dies, and I should 
like to try and propagate it if possible. It nevrr fruits, 
of course, and 1 never can ere any fresh growth of shoots. 
Could it be grafted, and when would be the right time 
And best stock to graft it on? Would it strike by any 
chance from cuttingsT The dearth of young wood makes 
me rather afraid ills hopeless.— Gakdkxixo Lady. 

&30.- Roses Marech&l Nlel and others.— 
Will “P. U." or “J. C. C. M kindly advise as under? 
How far back should I cut above Rose after flowering? It 
is a young plant with a stem (one) about (1 feet, trained 
along roof, and is ai thick ax an ordinary Cedar pencil. It 
was planted in my place las' May. and has producer! about 
30 or more blooms, and I should like good ad vine, hr ing 
uleased with the plant's present production. I have also 
three uot-Roies, w hich Ido not know the names of, in hlocm 
now, dark-red, light ditto, and while. Should I shorten 
back the growths after flowering, and place outside 

A MATS UR. 


To the following queries brief remits are given, 
but readers art invited to give further answer* 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
'he various subjects . 


Solomon's Seal grown in a window. 


63L— Seedling Pansies IP. V ).—Prick them out 
into a bed of good garden * >il with a little manure forked 
into it. A partially shaded place will be the beet position 
for the tied. 


this reason this Aralia is one of the very best 
room plants we have, as it bears the vitiated 
atmosphere of heated apartments and cold 
draughts with much indifference, and there is 
no need for annual repotting. For corridors, 
entrance halls, and similar places there is no 
better fine-leaved plant. The variegated variety, 
which is much better than the typical form, is a 
handsome thing when properly grown. I have 
seen a group of it in 8 inch pots, the plants 
ranging about G feel in height, and with a pro¬ 
portionate epread of foliage. The root-bound 
specimens require an abundant supply of 
moisture at the roots when in full growth, and 
a little liquid-manure from time to time will add 
colour to the leaves. In the warmer districts of 
England this is quite hardy.—IIv fleet. 

Unsatisfactory window plants.— At 
this season of the year many failures occur with 
window plants. When purchased they look 
fresh and healthy—in fact, too much so, for 
within a few days after having been placed in 
the window the leaves turn yellow, and the 
plants get sickly. As these plants are raised in 
strong neat to sell, it is quite evident that, 
although they might look bright and handsome 
when purchased, under the altered changes of 
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j they hive gone to rest. In addition to this, the 
early autumn months were cold, so that late- 
potted bulbs hod not warmth enough to enable 
them to start freely. Freesias, however, like 
some other bulbous flowers, will rest for a 
whole year, remaining in a perfectly sound 
condition, and then start again quite freely. 
“ Roddy lie Walters ” should now plaes his 
bulb3 on a greenhouse shelf, where they get the 
full force of the sun, until the beginning of 
August, and then plunge the pots to the rims in 
a cold frame, giving them a moderate} watering, 
j Very little watering will l»o needed till -the 
young growths appear, and if the weather is 
very hot the frame may be shaded in the middle 
of the day. I lind that by plunging the pots 
; much less water is needed, and the soil can 
easily be maintained in the moist, but not wet, 
state that favours a quick and even start into 
• growth. It must be understood that the bulbs 
are to get their roasting in the soil in which 
they have made their growth, and are not to be 
disturbed till they are potted again. If those 
| who possess Freesias that in the past season 
have nob done well will treat them in the above- 
j mentioned manner, they will have but little to 
' complain of in the future. Byflrkt. 


532. -Coleases losing their colour M.).— 
Put the Ooleuacs on a shelf near the glass where the sun 
can shine on them. They are too much shaded under the 
Vines, hence the leaves lose colour. 

533. —Tomato buds (\omee).— The buds were dr- 
formef. Some kinds are much subject to this, but 
though the fruit will he deformed, they will be perfectly 
fit to cat. Remove the worse flower*. 

634.— Striking? Fuchsias (A.). — Put In cuttings of 
the young growth of these in warmth and in sandy soil 
anytime you can get them. They will strike freely at this 
time of year under a bell-glass inside the wiadow of a 
living-room. 

535. — Sow ing Scarlet Runners (Rnqtdrer ).—It 
is raihfr late to sow these now ; but, if the position is a 
warm one and the soil (rood, a fairly (rood late crop may 
be realised. Plant the Beans singly about l* inchrs sport 
in the row and j feet from row to row. 

536. — Propagating the Lemon scented Ver¬ 
bena ( Lemon) —Take off young shoots from plants that 
have been well-exposed to sun and air- about 4 inches or 
6 inches long—ana insert them in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass in a moist frame or shady window. 

537 —Treatment of Schlzostylis cocclnea 
(3f. IF.i.—If you plant it out now in any good garden soil, 
it should flower in autumn. You may divide it or not, 
according to the sire of your plant. It may be lifted and 
potted up again previous to flowering if desirtd. 

538.— Brown scale on Myities (C) The list 
thing to do is to well tponge the p'.mt with hot Trhan-c- 
water and soft roap, afterwards well swinging with i b-nr 
water. Repeat this dressing for a few days in suocesric n. 
Do net let the liquid get to the roots of the plsnt. 
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589.—Fire-heat for Grapes (TX— It wOl be wise 
to discontinue flre-heat until the Orapes are ripe, unless 
very warm weather should set in. Now they have begun 
to colour have a little air on all night and keep the 
temperature up to 65 degs. or 70 degs. at night with fire- 
heat. 

640.— Mulching Strawberries (F.). — Straw¬ 
berries, if not already done, should be mulched at once 
with ohopped straw or short Grass. Mulching has the 
double advantage of keeping the fruit clean and the roots 
moist and oooL Vicomtease Herlcart de Thury is an 
excellent early kind. 

541. — Thinning seedlings (IF. F. A.).— Prick out 
the Dlanthuses and Amarantuses in a bed of light rich 
soli, and when they get well established plant them where 
you wish them to remain. Mignonette will not bear trans¬ 
planting, therefore thin it out and grow it in the pots in 
which the seed was sown. 

642.— Barwlgs on plants {Earwig).— Try syring¬ 
ing with Gishurst compound, 3 os. to the gallon of water. 
This would make the plants distasteful, and perhaps in- 
duoe the insects to seek fresh pasturage. Dusting Tobacco 
powder in behind the creepers with the distributor would 
probably expedite tbeir departure. 

513.— Temperature for Ferns ( S . E .).— Pteris 
tremule requires a greenhouse temperature. Blechnum 
brasiliense, Pteris hastate, and Nephrolepis exaltatarequire 
a stove temperature. Osmunda regalia and Polypodium 
Dryopteris are hardy British Ferns, whioh, of course, 
should be grown in the open air. 

614.— Insects In soil ( J . S.\— The insects sent are 
wireworms. The best way of getting rid of the nuisance 
is to catch and kill them. Set traps made of thick slices 
of Potatoe or Carrots, attach these to a wooden skewer, 
and bury in the ground ; examine them frequently, and 
destroy the wireworms foun t in them. 

645 —Savins Oyolamen seed (F.).—This should 
be gathered when the pods are ripe, but Just before they 
burst open. It may be sown when gathered, or be kept 
till August. Sow in a pan of light friable sandy soil, and 
place in a warm greenhouse or frame under a bell-glass, or 
with a sheet of glass placed over the pan. 

646. —Palms In rooms ( Window).—To preserve these 
in health in a living-room strict attention to cleanliness 
and oareful watering is necessary. Every leaf should be 
sponged twice a week with tepid water, well washing both 
toe upper and under surfaces. Water only when dry, and 
then give enough to thoroughly moisten the soil. 

647. —Berried Solannms losing their leaves 
(L.).—These plants often drop their leaves from various 
causes, the most common ones being drought, attacks of 
insect pests such as red-spider and aphides, removal from 
a dose, warm situation, to a draughty one ; in short, 
sodden checks at any time will cause tbeir leaves to fall. 

648. —Sweet Brier In a sunless spot (R. S.).— 
We do not imagine this would thrive well where it could 

K t no sun at all. It might exist and linger on for a time, 
it it would always be weak and feeble. In partial shade, 
however, it does very well. Soap-suds, diluted, are 
excellent to apply to Roses, and almost any other hardy 
plants. 

519.-Crimson Mask (S. P. Haters ) —Your plant is 
more commonly known as Munulus or Monkey-flower, and 
no doubt you killed it by giving it guano. This is not at 
all necessary, and is hurtful rather than otherwise. The 
great point is to keep the plant moist- and not exposed to 
the full glare of the sun. Mimulus likes a subdued light 
and moisture. 


667.— Box-tree branches dying (X.).—The most 
probable cause of the bottom branches of the Box-trees 
dying arises from the over-development of the top, which 
thus probably overshadows ana starves the bottom. 
Checking the top and allowing the bottom branches to 
grow out farther will probably suffice to restore the 
balanoe between the two parts again. 

558. — Ivy-leavea for fire-places (Anxious).— If 
the leaves used for decorating fire-places be of the previous 
year’s growth and fresh when gathered they should keep 
green a long time, and no process that we know of will 
help them to keep longer. Ivy is so common that it is 
easy to get fresh shoots and leaves during the summer, so 
as to always have a fresh appearance. 

559. — Hardy Asaleas ( Azalea).—Any of the Ghent 
varieties or varieties of Azalea mollis would suit you. 
They may be obtained in many colours. A. amoena is also 
a pretty, neat-habited, free-flowering kind. October is 
the best time for transplanting them, and they thrive best 
in beds of peat or turfy loam. They rarely fail as they 
come up with a great ball of fibrous roots. 

560. — Adiantam Farleyense as a basket 

S lant (R. B.).— In no way oan this beautiful Fern be 
itter grown, or seen to more advantage, than when 

E laced in wire baskets, suspended from the roof of the 
ouse in which it is kept. Thus treated the fronds hang 
down gracefully, and under favourable circumstances 
the crowns of the plants soon cover the soil both at top 
and bottom. 

661.— Saving Aster seed (Florist ).—Aster seed 
can be well saved in this country if the autumn be a fairly 
dry one ; then seed will be freely produced. Do not allow 
any plant to carry more than three or four of the finest 
blooms. If protection from heavy rains is required, then 
fix the lights so that there is always a free circulation of 
air amongst the flowers. Gather when ripe, and clean out 
through a wire sieve. 

56 i.— Propagating Limes (E. L .).—These trees 
can be propagated from seeds sown in March or April, but 
it is principally done by layering branches in the autumn, 
or, if an old tree is cut down, abundance of young shoots 
will spring up around it. If amongst these 6 inches or a 
foot of fine soil is thrown in two or three times a lot of 
nicely-rooted young plants will be obtained. A deep 
loamy soil suits the tree best. 

60S.— 1 Tulips failing (D. B).—The bulbs were no 
doubt potted much too late. Inis should be done in 
Ootober, and they should be then plunged in ashes until 
the latter end of January, when the) may be brought into 
the dwelliog-house. It is not well to place them at once 
into a warm room, but for a fortnight or so keep them 
cool. They are thus brought on gradually, and should 
come strongly into bloom. 

564 —Sommer pinching of fruit-trees (P LX 
—Finch or prune the shoots back, leaving four full-sized 
leaves. There are generally two or three small leaves at 
the base; but these should not be counted. The leading 
shoots should not be pruned. Gooseberries should have 
the young wood thinned ; but no shortenings need be done. 
Black Currants do not require summer pruning ; but the 
wood should be well thinned out in winter. 

565.— Repairing India-rubber hose (Ex¬ 
it gutta-percha be dissolved in naphtha, and then spread 
over a piece of canvas, sufficiently large to enclose the 
hose where the split is, and this is put on so as to securely 
oover the fracture, allowed to become dry, and then 
covered with another coating of the mixture, it should 
make the hose sound. The naphtha does not require 
heating, it will dissolve the gutta-percha naturally. 


650.— Roses pegged down ('Rom;.—C ertainly 
pegged down Roses bloom with great profusion when 
planted in good soil, and they are in good health ; indeed, 
the quantity of flowers strong branohes so treated often 
produce is astonishing, and if the colours are judiciously 
blended they should produce a fine effect on a slightly 
doping bank. 

661. —Raising Tropeselum speclosam from 

seed (Amateur ).—First soak the seed for 24 hours in 
water, then sow it in well-drained pots filled with leaf- 
mould and loam, plunge the pots up to the rim in a frame, 
covering the soil with Moss and keeping the sime moist 
until the young plants appear. They should bloom the 
second year. 

662. —Unhealthy Zonal Pelargonium leaves 

(P. M.).— The leaves sent are badly affected. There 
seams to be no other remedy but to remove and destroy 
entirely the worst affected leaves, aod to pinch the others 
frequently between the thumb aod finger, and so destroy 
the grubs. Let the plants have abundant ventilation if 
Still under glass. 


653.— Slugs In a fernery (F.).—These may be 
trapped in a fernery in the following manner: Cut old 
Fotatos in halves, slightly hollow out the cut sides, which 
place downward near the plants molested. Examine these 
Potato traps daily and destroy the slugs. By the constant 
use of them a fernery can often be almost cleared of both 
slugs and woodlice. 


664 —Arum Lilies after flowering (A.). -The 
simplest and best treatment for these plants after flower¬ 
ing is to plant them out on well-dug and manured ground 
for the summer, (giving an abundance of water and also 
liquid-manure during hot weather. If this is done, they 
will make good flowering plants to pot up again in the 
month of fffptember. 


555.— Flowering shrabs for borders (S.).— 
Berberis Darwini, a handsome evergreen, bearing a pro¬ 
fusion of bright orange-yellow flowers, aod the Lauras- 
tinus would be suitable subjects for the purpose. Deutzia 
crenata fl -pi, and the Japanese Privet are both very 
pretty; the latter is of medium growth, evergreen, and 
flowers freely in the summer. 

656.— Culture of Martynlas (MC.).—in order to 
obtain good specimens of these sow in March or April in 
gentle warmth, and when the young plants are large 
enough to handle, pot them off singly into 2J-inch pots; 
keep them warm and near the glass, but admitting plenty 
of air in fine weather. As soon as the roots touch the 
sides of the pots, shift on into 4j-inch pots, place them 
in a cold frame, and give plenty of air, exposing to the 
open air in fine weather. .As toon as the buds begin to 
grow feed with liquid-manure, 
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566. — Lily of the Valley not flowering (L. F.\ 
—No doubt the reason the plants do not flower is from a 
want of substance in the crowns. The soil is probably 
poor, and thus the plants do not get enough food when 
making their growth. Too thick planting will also indnoe 
sterility. Water the bed from time to time with liquid- 
manure, saturating it in dry weather. If the Lilies do not 
flower well next year transplant to well-manured soil. 

567. — Propagating Oytisus racemosos 
(R. C. PX —The best time to take the cuttings of this is 
when the plant is in active growth and before the wood be¬ 
comes hard. Cut them to three joints, and insert them 
very firmly in a light, well-sanded compost, placing the 
pots in a cold frame, keeping them close and shaded. 
Winter them in a greenhouse, and by spring some of the 
cuttings will have taken root, and can then be potted off. 

568. — Tomatos diseased (James McThwaine).— 
You appear to have got the disease commonly called the 
black spot among your Tomatos. It has a fungoid origin. 
It was rather prevalent last year in some places, especially 
where Tomatos had been in the houses for several years. 
You might try the Bordeaux Mixture, and pick off all 
diseased fruit. Do not overfeed for a time. Ventilate 
freely, and keep a little warmth in the pipes constantly. 

569 — Nasturtiums on walls (N. If'.).—The 
ordinary Tropmolum (Nasturtium) does well on a wall in 
any aspect. Plant a row along the foot of the wall, and 
place strings for them to climb up at intervals of a few 
inches over the wall space. T. speoiosum requires 
different treatment, as it does not like a warm situation. 
We have seen it do well planted on the north side of a 
wall, trained over, and allowed to hang down on the south 
side. 

•670.— Coronilla glauoa not flowering (J.).—The 
reason of the Coronilla not flowering is not far to seek ; it 
has been kept in far too high a winter temperature—viz., 
50 degs. to 60 degs. This is quite warm enough at this 
season for many stove plants, and the Coronilla in. 
question is almost a hardy plant, and should only have 
sufficient warmth in the winter to exclude frost. Place 
the plant out-of doors now, and next winter keep it cool, 
then, no doubt, it will flower freely. 

671.— Treatment of J osticias (J. T. A ).—To 
flower these plants well they should be grown in a light 
house where the temperature is maintained at about 
60 degs. to 66 degs. during the winter. During the spring 
and summer months they like a moist atmosphere, so that 
the growth is freely made; at the same time sufficient air 
must be admitted to allow of the wood acquiring good 
substanoe. It is simply hitting upon the right amount of 
heat, air, and atmospherical moisture that ensures success 
in the oulturs of these plants. 


572.— Peach-tree leaves (England ).—Yours is a 
bad case of blister, probably' caused by a fungus. The 
only remedy is to burn effected leaves or shoots, and prune 
back to a healthy portion. Badly-affected trees are best 
destroyed, as the disease spreads to others. Your trees 
having no fruit are probably crowded, as most trees in 
gardens now have a good crop. So much depends upon the 
ripening of the wood in the late summer and early 
autumn. We should say you also overwater the trees; 
they appear to be in a poor state, and with very few roots. 


573.— Treatment of Japanese Cucumbers 

(Rhondda).—You will require to feed freely. Give such 
aids as liquid-manure. You have planted full early, as 
the weather is cold. Stop or pinch the points of strong 
shoots. Remove all useless or straggling growth, and 
pinch others. This will promote a free set, and syringe 
or damp overhead through the summer months after sun¬ 
set If you And the flowers do not fertilise freely naturally, 
you must effect this during bright sunshine. There will 
be abundance of male flowers. Japanese Cucumbers 
succeed best nailed to a fence. 


574. — Zonal Pelargoniums for winter- 
flowering (E. O. L .).—These may be potted now into 
their flowering-pots, using for compost a good, sound 
loam, and a little decayed manure and sharp sand. The 
soil should be pressed down very firmly. After potting 
place the plants in a sunny position in the open air; 
attend to them regularly for water, and keep all flower- 
buds pinched off as soon as they appear until the end of 
September, when they should be placed in their winter 
quarters, and, if afforded a light and comfortably warm 
structure, should flower well throughout the winter. 

575— Ericas after flowering (IF. 6. OX -Cut 
out the weak shoots and shorten back the strong ones 1o 
at least half their length. Plaoe them in a cold frame, and 
syringe them overhead occasionally, and be attentive to 
watering. When new growth commences, inure the plants 
to air and sun, and then in autumn, when the new growth 
has got a little firm, you may put in cutting* 2-Inch in 
length, in a pot of sandy soil in a close frame with a bell- 
glam over it If the pots of the old plants are now full of 
roots, shift them into a siae larger pot when new growth 
has fairly commenced, using good rough peat and silver 
sand. 


576. —Unsatisfactory Lilies of the Valley 

(Lily).— The Lilies being so thiok no doubt explains why 
they produce so few blooms. We should advise now fre¬ 
quent soaklngs with water, and occasional doses of liquid- 
manure ; then in the autumn careful lifting of the whole 
bed in small clumps, and replanting in fresh, well-manured 
soil. It is obvious your soil is not good enough to produce 
strong blooming crowns. If lifted carefully in the autumn 
and replanted thinly, and a dressing of decayed or short 
manure laid over the soil, they should not only be none 
the worse, but should show great improvement the 
ensuing spring. 

577. —Unhealthy Vine-leaves (Loggie).-Yoxu 
Vines are mildewed badly. Dust the leaves with flowers 
of sulphur and keep the house drier for a time ; also paint 
the pipes with a thick solution of sulphur to get up a good 
heat. Keep the house closed whilst paintiDg the pipes. 
You have probably kept the house moist, and the sudden 
changes of weather have oaused the mildew. Of course, 
you will not damp overhead, and until you have checked 
the pest you must keep the house on the dry side. The 
foliage is exoellent, except for the mildew. You should 
get a fair crop, and it is not the heavy crop that has 
oaused the disease. 

578. —Mildewed Peached C Templecombe, Somerset). 
—Yes, you may soon cure the mildew. Cover the affected 
portion with fine sulphur, keep dry for a short time, and 
quickly apply the remedy when the mildew is seen. We 
also take the precaution with troublesome trees to place 
a little sulphur ia the syringing water twice a week before 
the fruits colour. Royal Gsorg# and a few others often 
mildew badly, and require constant care to keep them free 
from the pest, which is doubtless caused by sudden 
changes from heat to cold, also in wet seasons excess of 
moisture. Sulphur is the best remedy, and should be 
applied freely. 

579. —OucUXUbor-plt (Riga, Russia).— Y'ou have 
made your query very plain, with the exception that you 
do not say whether you wish the frames heated under the 
plants— i.e., bottom beat for roots. We presume suoh to 
oe the case, and so will take it so. Your flues should be 
2 feet or more under the soil, and you will do well to make 
a chamber for the flue, so that the soil does not rest upon 
the flue; we mean such as slates to support the soil. 
Your flue for top heat may ran round the sides, and 
should be within a foot of the glass, or, what is better, 
may reet in a chamber with a protecting wall, and be just 
under the surface-soil level with your frame. You dg not 
want great depth for surface heating. 

580. —O ucumb eF8 for winter nee ( German 
Subscriber).— Thetbest Cucumber for winter use is a short 
free-growing variety, such as Market Favourite, Telegraph, 
and Sion House Improved. We prefer the latter, using 
Telegraph in spring. You should sow seed of your plants 
early in September for winter, getting the house full of 
healthy foliage, not taking many fruits till November, as 
if the plants do not get strong by November they will not 
afterwards. If good then they may be kept so by fruiting 
sparingly and giving supplies of food. There is now a 
very fine market Cucumber named Rochford Market, 
which is sent out by Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, and 
grown in great quantities for Covent garden. This would 
suit you well. 


5S1.— LUium giganteum not flowering.— Can 

you tell me why thisLily does not flower with me T It is 
in a pot and I give it oareful treatment.— Lily Lover. 

Plant it out in a deep bed of peaty soil, and wait 
patiently. This Lily likes a sheltered spot, partially 
shaded. 

582.— Ouc umbers for seed.— How must Cucumbers 
be grown to gain well-matured seeds, whioh are wanted 
for the trade?—G erman Subscriber. 


*/ To get seeds in the greatest quantity one is obliged to 
revert back to the old system of culture -i e., frames, as 
when the plants are trained up a roof with the fruits 
hanging they seed so sparingly, so that you should grow 
the plants on the soil m frames. Sri a large quantity of 
fruit and let it mature. 
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683.—Lookle’s Perfection Oacumber.— Is the 
Laekie’t Perfection C a cumber a (rood market sort and 
worth planting on a large scale ?—Gbrm&n Subscribrr. 

*»* finite'*i Perfection it a good mirkel variety, but 
Superseded by Rochford Market , the latter being of a 
eery rich green colour. 

58 1 . —Bads falling off Tomato*—What is the 

ason of buds falling off my Tomato plant*? 1 water 

•m three times a week ?—Nones. 

\* You have ktpt the plant too mnst. They may aleo 
be crowded, and had too much water at the root. Try more 
warmth and a free circulation of air. The cold weather 
of late may be answerable, if so, they will soon recover. 

585.—Lapageria rosea In the open air.— Can I 
grow thia bea iiiful climber in the open air? It is suc¬ 
ceeding well with me indoors, but I should like It in the 
open against a sunny wall ?—R. T., Alnwick. 

*** You cmnot hope to grow this plant in the open 
air in your district ; although it lives out-qf doors in some 
parts it does not thrive. We have never yet seen vigorous 
plants out-of-doors. Jt is quite a greenhouse plant. 

5S0. -Treatment of Qodetlas.— Will someone tell 
me how to grow Oodetia Bijou and O. The Bride V Do they 
require the same culture, aud ho w must the seed be sown ? 
—Drrby Novice. 

*»* All the Godetias will grow in any good garden 
soil. Sow the seeds thinly, cover lightly, and thin to 5 
inches apart when large enough to handle. The thinnings 
in tjj be transplanted elsewhere if the plants are watered 

687.— Oiarkla mixed.—I hare sown some seed in 
an outside border, and am quite ignorant of its oulture. 
Will someone advise me?— Derby Noyicb. 

%' When the Clarkias corns up and are large enough to 
handle, thin out the young plants to 4 inches apart. 
Keep the surface stirred among them, and they will soon 
form a pleasing mass. 

583.— Bedding plants and bulbs.—I hare a 

number of bulbs in my garden, which I do not wish to 
disturb. Can I plant bedding plants over them ?—E. 

*** Yes, you can safely leave in the bulbs, but be careful 
sa planting the bedders not to disturb bulbs or eut them 
with the trowel. 

689. -Weed killer —“ W. E. L." will be glad to know 
of a thoroughly efficient weed-killer for gravel paths T 

%* The writer t ties some 200 gallons of weed-killer 
yearly, and was at one time troubled by having inferior 
mixtures, which blackened the path, but did not kill the 
weeds. Try Bentley, Barrow on-Humber, Hull , a large 
maker of this and of the very best quality. Walks treated 
now remain clean for two years. 

690. —Creeper for unheated conservatory.— 
Please give me the names of two good flowering creepers 
for unheated conservator}', N.W. aspect? It gets some 
sun afternoons, S.E. Londoo.—S tratiiord. 

The best creepers are Bignonia Cherere and B. 
i'isminoides. Plumbago capensis, Pawifiora catruXea, and 
Tacsonia exoniensis.or T. Van Volxeuii would be suitable, 
especially with the Plumbago. 

691. —Worms on gravel paths.—I should be 
obliged by any information in Qardbxiso as to the best 
method of ridding gravel paths from worms, which throw 
up their casts through the gravel from the earth below?— 
Q. D. 

Salt will rid the paths , but it kills edgings if placed 
near them. Why not use weed-killer 1 A small quantity 
would go a long way and keep the walks free for years. 
Your paths must be thinly coated with gravel. Roll 
thoroughly after wet weather. The worms do not like a 
firm, hard surface. 

592. — Shifting Pyrethrums.— Will you inform 
me when would be the best time for shifting Pyrethrums 
that are now flowering ? The plants are two years old and 
mast be shifted before next spring.—A nxious. 

V You may safely move your Pyrethrums lake in the 
autumn, say in October. At the same time part them if 
more are wanted ; even if not, it is a good plan to plant 
the healthy outside pieces and throw away the older por¬ 
tions. Pyrethrums enjoy a rich loam that is not too close 
and heavy, then they are one of the finest of all herbaceous 
dowers. 

593. —Azalea mollis.—* 1 Strathord,” would be much 
obliged by directions for growing Azalea mollis to flower 
(IX In conservator}', unheated; (2), in open air ? 

\* Plant Azalea mollis out in rich soil on a warm bor¬ 
der. Give water freely in summer and liquid-manure. 
The plants will set fiowers freely by the end of summer. A 
south border and light soil, well enriched, suits them. You 
man lift, and repot at any time from November to March. 
They winter well in the open ground , and after patting 
lift them with a good ball and place them in the house. 

694.—Pruning Climbing Roses in cold 
greenhouse.— I planted Marshal Niel and Climbing 
Ked Oloira in my cold greenhouse last October. The first- 
named had one long shoot 6 feet long, and the latter 
five or six shoots 8 feet long. Both have flowered, the 
last-named making plenty of growth; the Marshal Niel 
only a little, two or three shoots appearing at the top. 
How shall I prune them?—C urmicus. 

*** The Marshal Niel should be cut bach to the lowest 
eye that looks like growing strmgly. Red Gloire will grow 
Will enough for this season without further pruning, and 
it is much best left alone. If you get the wood of this 
fairly matured it is one of the freest and most certain 
bloomers we have. 


595.— Heating a greenhouse -Would you kindly 
tell the best method of heating a lean-to greenhouse, 10 
feet by 8 feet, fronting eaet, and oblige— AN Old 
Subscriber ok Gardening ?—R 


*** A lean to greenhouse 10 feet by 8 feet is too small for a 
boiler and hotwaterpipes to be used profitably. We should 
think a good oil-stove would aniwer every purpose and be 
ekeaper than anything else. Afiue built with brick at the 
surface end and afterwards merged into 0 inch socket 
drain pipes would keep out frost, and might be kept going 
with cinders and house refuse. 
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596. — Destroying caterpillars.— I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could inform me if 
there is any way of destroying tne small green caterpillars 
which eat into the tops of Rockets and destroy the bloom ? 
This year all my Rockets have been spoilt by these pests. 
They hide themselves among the small tender leaves, and 
are most difficult to find. Will any insecticide destroy 
them without injury to the plants?—M. F. 

*** The only way is to handpick them, and that could 
be easily done if you carefully go over the plants and 
destroy the pests. Any insecticide given would injure 
the plants. 

597. —Plants between Roses. — Between the 
Roses in my border 1 should like to plant Violets (Csare) 
and a little Lily of the Valley. Would they be likely to do t 
As the wall runs due north and south, there is sun on the 
side I want to utilise for about half the day only, say until 
noon, after which Roees, Violets, and Lily of the Valley 
would be in the shade.— Paddy. 

*,* Yes. Violets and Lily of the Valley would do well 
in such a position, and are about the two best flowers for 
the surface that you could choose. But if you grow three 
such hungry subjects together it will be even more 
necessary to make the soil rich. The opposite side of the 
waU would have been better than the one facing east. 


Photographic Competition.— JFe beg 

to remind intending competitors that the above 
competition closes this week. 


TO OORRHSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Wm H. Pollard.— Jas. Sumner, Leyland, Lancashire. 

- }f. H.—You should get this at any good hardy plant 

nursery. See our advertisement pages, as we do not 

recommend individual traders.- W. Crop.—Try Messrs. 

Vilmorln and Oo., Quai-de-la-M6giaeerie, Paris.- An 

Anxious One.— The leaves are in a terrible mess. Dip the 
shoote in strong Tobaoco-water. and thoroughly springe 
! the tree. If you can, fumigate it with Tobacco-paper, but 
be careful the remedy is not worse than the evil. But 
only radical measures will get rid of the plsgue. The 
morning after fumigating well syringe the tree with clean 

water.- Lily.— You could not do better than you 

suggest. The Ferns will thrive well; they only want a 
peaty soil and plenty of water daring the summer, 
especially the first year. They may be planted now if 

kept well syringed and watered during the summer.- 

H. Ireland.—A very curious but not unusnal variety. It 
approaches a double stage, and such freaks, for such we 
call them, do occur, though not frequently. There is no 
value in it at all, and anything approaching double iu the 
Pansy is to be decried. We saw a double Pansy once, and 

hope never to do so again.- Maddocks.— Heaths are 

rather troublesome things to grow in a room. They should 
never get dry; that is moet important, as once the foliage 
flags it seldom recovers. They are really greenhouse 
plants. If after blooming you can place them in this 
structure, so much the better, removing decayed flowers 
and trimming back the shoots. Keep them well syringed 
and dose for a time, until the new growth is well har¬ 
dened. What kind of book do you want? There are so 
many treating of hardy plants, window plants, Orchids, &c. 

- Palm.— The Palm you name is what is termed a Cut- 

leaf or Feather Palm, and probably a Latania was sent. 
As the name elegans denotes, it has a fine leaf. Of course, 
the Cocos and Geonomas are lighter and more feather-like, 

but the one named grows more strongly.- Thos. Joyce. 

—Is the Rose in a house? If so, we think the leaves are 
Injured by either oold winds or an overdose of insecticide. 
If outside cold winds would account for the mischief. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of Plants.—/. T.—Diplacus glutinosus. 

- Alex. Morrison. — Piptanthus nepaleosis.- Miss 

Hey wood Jones.— The plant is Stachys betonioa. The 
rust on the leaves is a Puccinea, a species of fungi that 

occurs frequeutly on leaves of various plants.- Penmaer. 

—1, Bird Oherry (Cerasus pad us); 2, Jew's Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.); 3, Doronloum plantagineum; 4, “Old 
Man”(Artemisia abrotanum).- B. Hennessy.— 1, AJuga 

f enevensls; 2, Buddlea globosa (Orange Boll-tree); 3, 

olygala Dolmaisoana.- William Hubbard.— One of the 

Bladder Nuts (Staphylea plnnata).- 3. C. O.— Ornitho- 

galum arabicum.- G. F.—l, Cyperus sp.; 2, Meadow 

Saxifrage (Saxlfraga granulata); 3, Pernettya mucronata; 

4, Ephnedium pinnatum.- Dereham.— Bird Cherry 

(Census pad us),- W. J. D.—l, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.); 2. Andromeda sp.; 3, Common Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris); 4, Berber!* stenophylla; 6, Pvrus 
Malus floribunda. 


Catalogues received.— New Strawberries, Forage- 
plants, Carnations. —Messrs. Wm Cutbush and Sons, 

Highgate, N.- Tuberous Begonias Messrs. J. Laing 

and Sons, Forest-hill, S.E. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

598. — B reeding R&bblts (Novice).— This is as 
good a tims as any lor ihe purpose you mention. 

599. — Belgian Hares.— Will some reader of Osborn- 
inq please tell me about what price Belgian Hares would 
fetch, and what age to sell them at? They are well bred 
from good strains.— Jbrsry. 

Treatment Of goslings (Beginner).— 
Your goslings are now strpng enough to forage 
for themselves, and I daresay they come in every 
night from their pasture with their crops full of 
Grass right up to the throat. Ab a rule, birds 
I thus favoured make rapid progress, and when 
the Grasses ripen their seeds tne goings pick 
I off the heads and begin to lay on fat. At 


Michaelmas they are at their best, provided 
they are not of the largest breed—that is, the 
Toulouse—which take some time longer to 
mature. I am more inclined not to depend 
entirely on Grass in the earlier stages ot the 
goslings’ career. If the Grass is very watery, 
and the weather is showery, the birds oft cm 
fail to grow, and it is in such oases that a feed 
of whom Corn or meal daily is of gieat service. 
Sometimes the goslings will not readily take to 
foods of this class, but after a feed or two they 
generally look for the Corn as they come out in 
the morning. Yon may use whole Wheat or 
Barley, or mix Barley-meal and sharps into a 
stiff paste. I should only feed once a day. If 
you propose to sell the goslings and do not re¬ 
quire them for home consumption I should 
dear them off at Michaelmas. If kept until 
Christmas they must be specially fattened.— 
Doulting. _ 


BIRDS. 

Parrot picking out its featheis 

(Harvey). —This habit of feather-placking is 
often acquired in consequence of the bird having 
eaten meat, bones having been given it to pick, 
and so forth. Feeding on Hemp-seed and Maize 
is also bad for Parrots, causing them to mope 
and pull out their feathers. Tne best food is 
Canary-seed, a good supply of which should be 
always in the feeding-tin, with scraps of fruit, 
vegetables, pudding, crusts of bread (not 
soaked), Nuts, and almost anything of daily 
consumption, excepting meat, fat, and salt. 
You should give your bird pieces of soft wood or 
cotton reels to gnaw at and amose itself with. 
This will tend to break it of its feather-eating 
habit. Supply fresh water twice a day—oftener 
than this m hot weather—keep the cage away 
from draughts, and oover up at night.—S$. 8. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 

Making Red Currant wine.— In 

Gardening Illustrated, May 18,1895, p. 161, 
“ Cheltonian” asks how to make Red Currant 
wine. A quart of Red Currants to a quart of 
water, stalks and all; put them into a large tub 
all night. Next day take a hair-sieve, put the 
Currants and water into it, and squeeze them 
through, and to m many quarts of this juice add 
as many pounds of sugar. Put into a barrel, stir 
once a day for a week, and then bang the barrel 
when the preparation has done working. A little 
isinglass may be put in. Let it remain in the 
barrel nine months—say, from August to 
following May. This recipe has frequently been 
made very successfully, the wine being clear and 
sparkliqg.—E. Brown. 


HOPS! HOPS I HOPS! 

TJON’T be without Hops in your garden; lovely 

kJ summer foliage and beaut ful autumn bloom, with lovely 
aroma conducive to health. 12 splendid varieties of yearling 
Hop roots will be forwarded poet free, with full instructions, 
noon receipt of P.O. 2». No trouble, and always pretty. 
Write at onoe to 

A. R. SIDNEY WILMOT, Hop Grower, 

MILL PLACE, UMBERHUBST, KENT. 


MARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, good 

•Lu. plants, 1 a dozen, 6j. 100, 50s. 1,000. Source d'Or., Ac.. 
Ohrysanths, 3i 100. 2to. 1,000, carriage paid—WILLIAMS, 
Fnlkinv. deedin g, Sussex. ___ 

T OOK !—For Is. 6d. 1 will send you, car. paid, 
•LI a Parcel of Plants, 80 in number, that will please you— 
viz., Aster, Scabious, African Marigolds, Ac. — LEIGH, 
Florist, Broughton, Hants. _ 

TRUMPET CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLE8, 

■L flowering roots. Is. doz„ fri“*; Evening Primroses, 9d. 
dot. , free—A. 81 MM ONDS, 6>. East-street, Horncastle. 

IXARDY FERNS AND PLAINTS.—As the 
LL Beason is so lste I can still supply Rookery Ferns, well 
assorted and named, 10J, 6a ; 50, 3s 6d.. free. Hjrmeno- 
phyllum Tunbridgense, 5 splendid pieoes, 2 a 6d., free. Violas 
aad Pansies, 12. all different, grand plants, 2 a 6d., free. 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrow plants, superior stuff, 
well hardened off. Ss. fid. per doz., free.—T. FOX, Stable 
HobbaGardens, Buryas-bridgw. RSO, near Penzanoe, 

rPOMATO PLANTS.—Ineld Gem, splendid 

-L 12-in. plants, packed special boxes, car. paid, Is. fid. doz. 
Lm»t offer.—FRED. HINDF.. Bentham. Lancaster._ 


Ft AH LIAS.—Write now tor “ How to grow to 
kJ the greatest perfection." with Catalogue of all the bast 
var. Splendid novelties from 3i. doz; my selection, 2a fid.; 
6 or 1a 6d., car, paid.—LINDSAY. Dahlia Nursery, Frome. 

MAGNIFICENT TOMATO PLANTS.—Foot 

•LaL high. Sutton’s Dessert aud Sutton’s Golden Nugget, Is. 
doz., car, paid. — BENIAN9, Floral Cottage, Oobham, Surrey. 

M~USK, Mimulus, Amerio&n Bellbind, Pansies, 

J*L Kentucky Ivy, Everlasting Pea, Polyanths, Sunflowers, 
DbL Sweet Williams, 30,2r., free.-LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 
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S. SHEPPERSON’S 


Important Notice! 
OPEN TO ALL-FREE. 

TOMATOES. 

A I IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3, and £2. 

I ■ I I I will ba awarded to the let, 2nd, and 3rd 
Tj I J Best Exhibits of 6 specimens of Tomatoes 
W I "■ grown with 


Annual Clearance Sale 

OF 

FIRST-RATE HARDY BEDDINC AND 
BORDER PLANTS. 

Specially grown for outdoor planting, all of 
the very best strains. 

CARRIAGE FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

in SPLENDID SHOW PANSIES, good 

-La strong plants, correctly named, for 2*.; 25 in 12 varie¬ 
ties for 3?. C4. 

1 n DISTINCT VARIETIES OF VIOLAS, 

JL& good strong plants, named, for la. 6d.; 25 for 2s. Gd, 

-| 0 VARIETIES OF SINGLE DAHLIAS, 

-L<u good strong plants, is. Gd. ; 25 for 2a. Gd. 

1 n VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

strong plants, my selection, named, is. 6d. 

PHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, white 

vJ (Ox-eye Daisy), 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. Cd, 

QTOCKS, Marigolds, Everlastings, Phlox 

O Drummondi. and Dwarf Nasturtiums (Empress of India), 
53 for Is. »i.; 100 for 2s. 6d. 

S. SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Seedsman, 

PROSPECT HOUSE, BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 

One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 

For Garden Walks, <tc. One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 

Extracts from our Customers' Letters:— 

" I find your ' Climax ’ superior to any other I have 
tried.”— John Roberts, The Gardens, Tan-y-BwIch, 
R-SO. 

"it is far superior to any I hate ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer. — A. Stan dish, Dundreath Castle Gar¬ 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 

PRICES :-l-gaU., 3s., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum Is. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 2e. ; 4-gall., 11s., 
drum 2s. 6d.; 5-galL, 13s. 6d., drum. 2s. 6d. ; lb-gall., 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall.. 45s., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 80s., 
cask 4s. Carriage Paid. 

Drums allowed for if returned within three months 
*n good order and condition. 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURES 


HEREFORD, on Thursday, August 29th, and will be 
judged by two Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

ALL ENTRIES FREE. 

Full particulars. Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
application. 


WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL. 


For Tomatoes, Vines, Chrysanthemums, Ac., it has no 
equal. Cwt, 8s.; half cwl, 4s.; quarter cwt., 2a. 


The finest Fertilizer * et offered to the public. Thousands 
of Testimonials. In Rags: 5 lb., 2s. ; 10 lb., 3a. 6d.; 
281b., 7r. 6d. ; 531b., 13s. Gd. 

1Q.«. Orders Carriage Paid to any part of the Kingdom. 

WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE CO. 
HEREFORD. 


WIKEHAM (Patent) WEED ERADICATOR 


An instrument tor applying Weed Killer, so as to 
completely destroy weeds on Lawns. Ac., without 
injury to the surrounding Grass. A simple and 
most effectual instrument. 

Price 8a. each, postage 6d. 


FANCY PANSIES, 


BOULTON & PAUL 

NORWICH. 


T HAVE gained Gold and Silver Medals at all 

-L the leading shows in England. I offer my customers a 
treat, 13 plants, Ge., to include my famous Miss K. Niel, Mr. 
Wo> Summers (1835), Munition, Maggie Watson, Misa 
F. Harrison. Henry Naithill. Lady Duff. Maggie Young. M n. 
J. Carrie, Isabella Spence. Wilson Barrett, James Daglisb, 
ltev. J. Aberuethy. Spocial 14 plants, 3s. 6d.: Beauty. Mrs. 
J. Martain, Mrs. Scarce, R. Jameson, Wm. Caldwell, Annie 
Ross, Misa Patterson, Agnes McLean, Mien Patterson, 
A H. Murray, Tam worth Yellow, W. F. Lyod, Mrs. 8. Ritchie, 
John Allen. Send for Catalogue. 

A. BAILEY, Jus ., Pans y Gro wer Silksworth, Sund erlan d. 

QCOTCH PANSIES.—Beat on earth. 12 aorta, 

O 3 # .; 25 for 5a Violas, white, blue, purple, mauve, white 
and purple, white edged blue, all la 3d. doz. 12 superb sorts, 
2s. Pentstemona, 6 sorts, 2s. Pinks, 6 sorts, 2i. Summer 
Chrysanthemums, 12, 2s. Dahlias, all classes, 3s. doz.; 6 for 

2i, over 3i. free.—CRA MB, Dunblane. __ 

CROTCH MIMULUS, Scotch Antirrhinum*, 

O Asters (Victoria, Dwarf, Quilled), Marigolds (French and 
African), Golden Feather (Fern leaved), Phlox Drummondi, 
Perill*. Scabious. Sunflower (Dwari Double and New 
Miniature), Stocks (Ten-week), Zinnias (new Giant Double), 
all 4d. per doz. Strong transplanted stuff, over 3s. free.— 
CRAMB. Dunbla ne._ 

p A U LI FLO W E K. —Early London, Walcheren, 

v-7 Veltch’s Autumn Giant, extra strong stuff, 109, 2s. 6d. : 
50, Is. fid. B. Sprouts, some pries, free.—ORAMB, Dunblane. 

PANSIES! PANSIES! 

■piNEST exhibition var., 14 plants, 3s., to in- 

■L elude Mrs. H. Hunter, Mrs. Scarce, Tsmworth Yellow, 
Beauty, Mrs. Johnston, D. Rennie, Win. Cadwell, A. H. 
Murray, Betsy Kelly. Stc. SHOW PANSIES, 14 plants, 3s. : 
Hurry Paul, M. Campbell, Betsy Alldred, Alfred Johnston, 
P. Q. Boswell, Rev. J. Morrison, Ac. VIOLAS, 12 plants. 
Is. «L, to include Iiayless. Sylvia, Golden Drop. Mrs. Prim¬ 
rose, C. of Hopetoun, Sutherland, White Flag, Yellow King. 
CARNATIONS. Mrs. Muir, Eaby, Kedbraes, 4s. per do*., all 

P MS^f AIRNS, Bainbrldge H oi m o Ga rden s, Sundorl and. 
"PERNS (evergreen).—12 var., fit for anyplace, 
J- 2s. 6d., free : 6 clumps of the rare Gentians vema, 2s. Gil, 
free; 50 var. of alpine plants for 21a, free. Price List (1,129 
var. I, 3d.—P. O’KELLY, Ballyvaufhan. Co. Olars. 

TYTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Being over- 

stocked, will send 25 distinct vars., 2s. 6d., correctly 
named. Purchasers wanting new vurs. of '92. '93, and 94 will 
not again have such an opportunity after stock is sold.—H. 
WOOLMAN, Acock's-green, Birmingham. _ 

"D RUSSELS SPROUTS PLANTS (Giant), Cab- 

■D bage Nonpareil, Savoys, Early Pumle and White Broccoli. 
Curly Kale, Uatdy Greens, Asparagus Kale. Each 3d. 100, or 
300 for 2f.; 800, 5s., free by Parcels Post. 5s. 1,003 on rail.— 
WILL1AM WELCH, Rush Green, Romford. K«sex. 

“I 9 FUCHSIAS, grand sorts, named, extra 

d-nJ strong, from single pots, double and single, 3s. ; 6, 
l a. 93 , po st free.—WELCH , above. 

"|9 IVY GERANIUMS, the grandest named 
-L^ Boris in cultivation, very strong, from single pots, 3s.; 
“ * “* * “— w ”* ^ above. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

211, Groat Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON OFFICE : Billiter-bldnga, Billiter 8t.,E.C. 


CONSERVATORIES 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 

DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 


CHEAP GREENHOUSES. 

No. 47A.-10 feet by 7 feet / Paiuted \ £3 10 0 
No. 49a.— 10 feet by 8 feet \and Glazed./ 10 10 0 

Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 


No. 75.- MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 


No. 77.— VIOLET FRAME, oft by 4ft 

Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


1 1 APE DA 111 OD orders of 40s. value to 
klftUL rttlU most goods stations. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


W;NTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, &c.. 

IN ALL STYLES. 

Plans and Estimates on application. Buivtys made, 
n O II CDC <>f all makes and sizes supplied 
D U ILCnO und fixed at the cheapest rates. 
GREENHOUSES In great variety. 
CUCUMBER FRAMES 4 feet by 3 feet, 18s. 
GARDEN LIGHTS. — 6 feet by 4 feet, from 4s. 6d. 
Hundreds “Genuine" Tettimonials. 

Neio Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List free. 
t£T Bfnt Work Only at Reasonable Pricks. 

The North Loudon Horticultural Works, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. N. 


Supersedes all others. 

Will be universally used, 


fi, Is. 9<1..1>oat free.—WELOl ___ 

TkON’T FORGET that the BEST BOOK, for 

AM.VTEURS who grow Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Strawberries, also Grapes, Tomatoes, and Cuoumbers under 
Outdoor Fruit Culture,” by JOHN 


FOR WATERING PURPOSES 

Price 6d. 

Post Free Seven Stamps. 

W. E. TIDY, Brockiiampton Nurseries, HAVANT. 


Indoor un< 


glass, is ----. - 

CRAWFORD, Coddington Hall Gardens, Newark, Notts. 
Dean Hole writes : “Tne Manual is excellent." The Earl of 
Mexborough's gardener writes: "Should be read by all 
amateurs and professionals." Free from the Author, Is. 6d. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

-L netting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot If left out in all 
weathers. Ill) yards by 1 yard, 3e. ; 100 yards by 2 yards, Gs. ; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9 b. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on ail orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 


pGGS ! EGGS !!—Eggs from my Cup and First 

-Li Prize Strain Plymouth Rock, Orpington. Langshans, 
and W. Leghorns. Winners at Crystal Palace, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Derby, Southampton, Oxford, and oil 
the leading shows, 6s. Gd.; selected, St. Gd. sitting, carriage 

paid ; unfertile replaced. __ 

MISS GARRETT, 3, Clarence road, WALLINGTON. 

(Late of 7. Queen's-road, S. Norwood.) _ 


rpANNED GARDEN NETTING, in piece*, 

-L 50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size 
to order. —BAGS HAW, Net Merchant, Lowestoft. __ 

PJ.ARDENER (Head Working); age 40 ; two 

IT children, youngest 12 years; life experience; fifteen years' 
excellent testimonial from late employer.—JAMES DAY, 
Gardener to the Earl of Galloway, Galloway House, Garliez- 
town. would be pleased to it commend the above to any lady 
or gentleman requiring the services of a trustworthy man, 
well acquainted withali branchoBof the profession, and having 
an especial taste for Alpine. Herbaceous, and wild gardening . 

WANTED, by a Young Man, age 18, SITUA- 
YV xiON as UNDER GARDENER, and to be generally 
useful; excellent references.—Address W. FRIEND, Watera- 
end, Ewell, Dover. . . , , 

• * fin run-la I 


Clive's Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched Kings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Poat for 3s.; three for 7s. Gd —INGALL PARSONS 
CLIVE k CO., William-street North, Birmingham. 
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GARDENING NOTES. 
Insecticide. —I have long used an insecticide 
of my own invention, and it has never injured 
the moat tender shoot. I am a great smoker, 
and save all my oigar ends and pipe oleaninga, 
whioh I immerse in a lightly-corked jar of hot, 
soft water, resulting in dark brown liquid, to 
whioh I add about a teaspoonful of Jeye’s 
Perfeot Purifier. This prevents the infusion 
from becoming soar and fermented. The 
purifier much resembles carbolic acid in smell 
and disinfecting properties, bat its great advan¬ 
tage is this—that it is neither poisonous nor 
oorroeive, while, mixing instantaneously with 
water, I prefer it f jr washing my dogs, added 
to soft-soap. To one gal'on of water add half- 
an ounce, by measure, of the Tobaoco liquid, 
half a small teaspoonful of Jeye’s Purifier, and 
half-an-onnce of aoft-Boap ; stir briskly with a 
•tick for a few minutes. For small plants, cover 
the surface of the flower-pot with a bit of oil¬ 
cloth, and then use the mixture with a garden 
syringe. I have a spray diffuser, but find the 
addition of soft-soap dogs the tiny jet, so when 
using it I omit that ingredient, straining the 
Tobacco liqnor first through fine muslin before 
adding it to the watering-pot. 

Moles. —These subterranean pests of the gar¬ 
den are uncommonly numerous and troublesome 
this season, to be attributed, I think, to the 
enormons number of earthworms (their natural 
food) produced by the excjssive moisture of 
the soil, much softened by the deep snows of 
last winter. As I cannot employ a professional 
mole-catcher on my seed-beds, I have to content 
myself with driving a stake into each hillock, 
making a hole to admit daylight, and after 
withdrawing it, I insert a thorny stiok (the 
thick pruning of a Rose-tree) which drives the 
moles away from the rnns. The destruction of 
worms on my tennis lawn, by a heavy annnal 
spring dressing of soot, has preserved that 
choice bit of Grass intact from the mischief- 
maker. That unsavoury product of coal 
burning I learned to value once on a time 
when all the leaves of my Celery-plants in 
boxes outside were cnt off to the steins at night 
by some mysterious enemy. I gave each box a 
thick top-dressing of soot, when I soon found a 
dozen or more huge lobworms, dead or dying, 
on the surface. Strange to say, the mutilated 
plants gave me as fine a crop of large “ sti cks ” 
as I had ever possessed. 

Cordylines. —Some ten years ago I had seeds 
of C. indivisa and C. australis sent me from 
Australia. These germinated well, and grew 
into healthy specimens, of which I distributed 
many to friends. When two or three years old 
they make elegant ornaments for the dinner- 
table and drawing-room. However, they 
rapidly grow to an unmanageable size, as thev 
will not stand the outdoor winter in the North 
of England. I have lately out off the heads of 
mine, and planted them in large pots, where 
they soon take firm root, and make fine, compact 
specimens. I cat off the bare stems close to 
the root, and cover the, latter with a leap of 
aaad and leaf-mould. It then tfc 




number of good offshoots. When these are 
6 inohes long I cut them off close to the bark, 
and plant each in a small pot, and as they are 
liable to damp off I put some sand at the base 
of the ontting. A little bottom-heat in a hot¬ 
bed seems to hasten root growth. Thus I can 
have a perpetual supply of neat dwarf specimens 
in 7-inch pots. 

A vinery and its USES. —When the Grapes 
have been cat and the leaves drop off this is a 
most useful structure, where no intermediate 
house exists. I utilised two large span-roofed 
buildings by growing therein early crops of 
Balads, Watercress in tubs, all kinds of half- 
hardy flowers, and last, not least, beautiful 
Roses in pots. I have never had La Franoe so 
fine in size and colour, the blooms being over 
4 inches across, yet it was in the bitter month 
of March, and the snow lay thick on the ground. 
Of course, the Roses received previous prepara¬ 
tion, and at the first signs of flower-shoots were 
taken to a warm conservatory. A house of the 
above kind, with low roofing of large glass 

r Ernes and movable bench staging, is the best I 
now of for amateurs who like to grow a variety 
of plants and try experiments. 

Rosa rugosa (the Japanese Rose).—I bought 
a few small plants of this handsome Rose about 
five years ago. Their growth has been enor¬ 
mous. They are now 7 net or 8 feet high, and 
throw np innumerable suckers, which I con¬ 
stantly remove and plant in gaps to check rab¬ 
bits. It is the hardiest of alL The late rigorous 
winter has had no effect on its vigour. Mine 
are in poor, stony soil, yet yield abundance of 
mauve-coloured flowers and showy fruits every 
autumn. As a fence nothing can approach it, 
being densely armed with thorns to the root, 
and it is largely used for game preserves. 
Though I am always digging np the strong 
suckers they appear as fast as ever. It is a 
very good thing for surrounding orchards. 
Cumberland, W. H. L. 


SHRUBS AND THE PAST WINTER. 

More notes from Dorsetshire. 

My notes, on the comparative hardiness of 
various plants, in Gardening, of May 11th, 
require some supplementary notes, both respect¬ 
ing those plants which I accidently omitted, 
ana the farther development of the effects of 
the winter’s frosts, after the spring growth has 
advanced to some extent. First, however, I 
must protest emphatically against the assertion 
of “ J. G., Gosport,” in Gardening for May 18th, 
who says—“ It is a decided mistake to put such 
plants as this (Choisya ternata) in the open air.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, this year, when 
Arbntns, Bay, Laurnstinos and half oar garden 
shrubs have been killed to the ground or nearly 
so, the Choisya has been one of the greatest 
ornaments to our shrubberies. It has been a 
mass of bloom for weeks past, fnlly deserving 
all that “ J. G. ” says of its beauty and sweet¬ 
ness of perfume, and the old leaves which were 
slightly cut by the winter’s frosts have been 
hidden in a mass of young growth and of 
flowers. It grows so fast and so freely from 
cuttings that anyone can stock their garden 


with it, and still keep a few plants, if they so 
desire, for the greenhouse. 

When I wrote last I said it was still early to 
speak with certainty as to the amount of 
damage done by the psst winter, and each day 
demonstrates this more strikingly. While 
Arbntns, Berberis Darwini, and some other 
shrubs are daily losing what little green foliage 
they had, and becoming absolutely dry, many 
others, such as the Ceanothus, Buddies globoaa, 
Ac., are making vigorous growth from the stem 
and even from many of the lateral branches, and 
even the Lanrus Camphora is breaking from the 
collar, and the Strawberry-tree (Benthamia 
fragifera) from some way np the stem. Many 
of the Ericas (especially E. codonodea), which 
appeared green at the top, and even flowered, 
are now dying back, and on examination it 
will be found that their stems have bunt 
just above the collar. The Menziesias (Irish 
Heaths) are also almost entirely killed, and 
even the native Heaths are showing bat little 
sign of recovery. Of total losses I can find 
hardly any except Agapanthos umbellatos and 
Eryngium brorneli ©folium and the larger leaved 
shrubby Veronicas, and in the kitchen garden 
the Globe Artichoke. One of the handsomest 
things in my shrnbbery has been an old-fashioned 
oerise-coloured Camellia which, unaffected in 
either leaf or bud, has been flowering as well as 
ever. In a neighbouring garden I see the Oreo- 
daphne (often called Lauras regalia) is much lets 
cut than the commbn Bay, and, by-the-wav, 
this is too handsome a shrub to be so little 
grown. Only let the possessor of it beware of 
smelling it at too close quarters, for the delicious 
pungent odour has a very peouliar effect on the 
human being—the first symptom being a sharp 
pain in the back of the head, followed sometimes 
by total loss of consciousness. 

Most of the Liliums, such as L. Browni, L. 
testaoeum, L. umbellatum, L. oandidum, and 
L. auratum, have oome up very strongly, and are 
evidently unhurt by remaining in the frozen 
ground, the last being already 3 feet or 4 fret 
nigh ; bat L. longiflorum has failed with me to 
pat in any appearance at all, so that the pre¬ 
sumption is that the frost was too much for it. 
Many of the Gladioli are coming up strongly, 
and the Ixias and Babianas seem also to hare 
escaped injury, and are now opening their 
beautiful flowers. Dahlia glabrata also is coming 
up well, but most other Dahlias left in the 
ground are destroyed, although, strangely 
enough, many Potatos are coming up as 
strongly as if they had not lain all the winter 
in frozen ground. I have also plants of the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea), that have 
survived, and Tigridias, which are coming np 
well. Hyacinthna candioans is as strong as ever, 
as also are Asphodelna ramosns and A. macro¬ 
carpus. 

Euonymus repens never lost a leaf. The 
common green Euonymus is fast recovering, but 
the beat of the large variegated kinds are killed 
down to the ground. Of the deciduous shrubs 
I do not think any has suffered at all with me. 
Syring&B of many kinds, including S. Emodi, 
Philadelphus of Borne half-a-dozen kinds, 
Lonicera tartaric*, Altheas, and Weigslas, and 
hosts of others seem even happier than usual, 
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and the tenderer trees, each as Aralia japonioa, 
Panlownia imperially Ailantns glandulosa, 
Koclrenteria paniculata, Ac., are also quite 
unhurt. Many of the oonifers still look very 
shabby, including even the Pinus pinaster, in 
exposed places, and some of the specimens of P. 
insignia, and Cupressus macrocarpa look almost 
past recovery. All the Tree-Pseonies are unhurt 
and flowering magnificently. The White 
Azaleas (Azalea indiea) are a picture, being 
smothered in bloom. The Hemerooallis is in 
good bloom. Montbrietia Pottsi is unhurt, as 
are the Funkias. Abelia floribunda is breaking 
from the stem, and Indigofera Dosua ooming up 
from the root. H. Kadclyffk Duomorr. 


QARD1N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The pretty little creeper known u the Smilax la becom¬ 
ing very popular. It is easily raised from seeds in spring, 
and theplantssoon possess some decorative value. They are 
very effective planted round the edges of baskets and per¬ 
mitted to grow over the sides and hang about in a negligent 
fashion. Well-grown plants of some of the variegated 
Grease*, including Eulalia japonic® variegata, are charm¬ 
ing for mixing among Ferns and other plants during 
summer, and are easUylncreased by division of the roots 
in spring. Nice little tufts of variegated spiky growths may 
be had in 6-inch pots. There is a demand now for small 
deoorative plants in thumb-pots for the drawing-room, and 
a very large trade Is done in the small Ferns, whioh are 
easily raised from seeds; the common Asparagus and some 
of the variegated Funkias, and other plants whioh can be 
made presentable in a small state, are now pressed into 
the service. These can be raised so cheaply that when 
they get shabby they may be thrown out and fresh plants 
introduced. If three or four seeds of the ooramon Aspara¬ 
gus are placed in a thumb-pot and plunged in the hot-bed, 
in a very short time there is a little tuft of green, which, 
in a young state, Is as effective for those who do not look 
beyond the present as more expensive plants. Camellias 
required for early flowers mast not be turned out yet; in 
fact, where there is a north house they will be better kept 
under glass altogether; but, from want of spaoe and force 
of oircumstanoes, Camellias are sometimes turned out in 
the open air for a month or two after the growth is com¬ 
pleted in summer, but they must not be placed in the full 
sunshine, as the hard, glossy leaves may suffer injury, 
especially when first turned out, from bright sunshine. 
Orange-trees In tube or large pots may be placed oateide 
now. Well-grown plants may be utilised for terrace de¬ 
coration or to stand in foreoourta in sheltered situations. 
See that nothing either in the house or outside suffers for 
want of water. 

8 to VO. 

It is always desirable, if It can bt done, to group the 
plants which require shade by themselves. To a limited 
extent, all plants under glass in modern houses require 
ehads In the hottest part of the day, but some things, in¬ 
cluding Crotons and Dracnnas, will bear a good deal of 
sunshine without injury—it is, in fact, Impossible to get 
the bright, rich colour into the foliage without strong 
light. Though this is so, it is necessary on verv hot 
days to shade thinly for two or three hours in the middle 
of the day even those bright-leaved things, for the simple 
reaeon that the large volumes of air which would be re¬ 
quired to be admitted to keep dewn the temperature would 
make it impossible to keep the Internal atmosphere suffi¬ 
ciently humid to prevent the red-spider getting a lodgment 
inside the house. The pretty little variegatsd Grass 
(Panieum variegatum) strikes freely from cuttings, and it 
may be used for a variety of purposes in the summer, and 
out sprays are useful for mixing with cut flowers. A place 
should be found in every stove for a plant or two of the 
useful Jasmlnum gracillimum. The best treatment is to 
plant it out in a brick-enclosed bed, well-drained, and 
filled with loam, leaf-mould, and peat, made porous with 
sand and charcoal, though it may be grown in a pot or 
box. Fires will still be required on cold nights, though 
whan the temperature does not fall below 60 dess, ne 
artificial heat is needed, and for the time being the fire 
may go out. 

Figs under Glass. 

Trees whioh have been moderately forced will now be 
ripening their first crops, and will require a drier atmos¬ 
phere, or the fruits will crook open at the end and soon 
spoil. Ripening fruits of all kinds require a drier atmos¬ 
phere, and dampness would be ruinous to ripening Figs. 
After the first orop is gathered the syringe must be taken 
np again and used vigorously. The young growth 
must be kept thin, in order that the shoots may be per¬ 
fectly ripened, and if the rapidly lengthening shoots are 
not stopped the nourishment required to swell off the 
trait will go in uselessly lengthening out the shoots. Figs 
in pots must be well supplied with liquid-manure. They 
are gross feeders—In fact, all fruit-trees, especially under 
glass, where a supreme effort is mads to encourage them 
to do their best will assimilate usefully more nourishment 
than they usually get. 

Pines. 

Successions may be shifted on now into larger pots, and 
suokers taken from old stools should be dressed at the 
base and firmly planted In 6-inch pots, and then plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat. More than one cultivator in the 
past has tried to grow Pines without bottom-heat and 
failed, and at all seasons a little root warmth is necessary. 
Use a thin shade rather than permit the leaves to lose 
colour, and close early, with the atmosphere in a saturated 
oondition. Night temperature 65 degs.; successional 
fruiting-house, 70 degs. 
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Window Gardening. 

Many spsdes of Cacti will now be in flower or showing 
signs of ooming blossoms. Keep them in a sunny window 
whilst in bloom ; afterwards tarn outside to ripen in the 
sunshine. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Balsams are not much used as bedding-plants, but they 
are very effective planted out a yard apart in a good-sized 
bed over a carpet of some contrasting plant. They 
associate well with Tutted Pansies or Violas. Both require 
liberal treatment in the way of good soil and moisture. 
The bedding-plants are now fairly started. Laurels, both 
the common and Portugal, though making an effort at 
new growth, are still very unsightly, and should be pruned 
in rather hard, so that the new growth, whioh usually 
starts away at midsummer, may clothe the bushes with 
healthy foliage. The Laurels are not, as a rule, satisfac¬ 
tory long together, and should not be much planted, as 
Hollies, though slow of growth, are far more ornamental, 
and in the future, when the soil is good, will make very 
handsome trees. For covering naked walls in towns the 
Virginian Creeper is nnrivalled, and the variety known as 
Veitchi, when once established, gives no trouble. There 
has been a good deal of damage done to wall Roeee; each 
kinds as Marshal Niel, W. A. Riohardson, and Lamarque 
have suffered considerably, especially old plants, and 
many have been killed outright. Tea Rosea from the open 
ground are sure to be scarce next year, so many of the 
dormant buds having been killed. Those who have Teas 
under glass may striks cuttings now. Firm wood of this 
season's growth will root very freely under glass, kept 
close for a time, and no doubt in the nurseries grafting 
under glass has been carried on to a large extent. 

Fmlt Garden. 

Vines trained very near the glass have in soma cases lost 
colour In the foliage from the fluctuation of temperature 
during the late bright weather, the cold nights aocentu- 
ating the difference between the highest and lowest 
readings of the thermometer. Scalded Grapes are gener¬ 
ally evidence of deficient ventilation, especially early in 
the morning. Close pinobing is also bad in the case of 
Vines liable tosoald or crack. Where there is room let the 
shoots extend, so that there is a fine surface of good foliage 
throughout the house. Now is the time to give liberal 
supplies of nourishing food to Vines, especially where the 
roots are inside. The beet Grape growers use a good deal 
of artificial manure, and many are in the dark as to how 
much of any given artificial to use. I think everyone 
ought to work the matter out for himself by direct experi¬ 
ment, as soils vary so raueh in character. Layered Straw¬ 
berry runners for forcing and to make new beds as fast 
as time can be found for the work, but where Strawberry 
culture is carried out under glass on a large scale the work 
of securing the runners usually oocupies some time. 
Several of my friends who are forcing the variety Noble have 
obtained flaa crops of large fruit, and to many size and 
weight stand befora flavour. Plant sucoeasional crops of 
Melons, but a little bottom-heat is desirable at all times 
and seasons to obtain good flavoured fruit. Canker in the 
main stem of Melons is often produced by oold, and further 
encouraged by excessive watering, especially close to tbe 
main stem. As soon as the early Peaches begin to put on 
colourless water will be required, and as far as possible 
the fruits should be exposed to the sunshine to get 
odour. 

‘Vegetable Garden. 

Fill up spare frames with Cucumbers and Tomatos, and 
in addition cover every bit of wall surface with Tomatos 
on the best aspects. Those ugly black fenoes so common in 
suburban gardens, where not oovered with creepers or 
fruit-trees, may be utilised for Tomatos, but it Is important 
that sturdy plants only sbould be set out. If planted in 
beds quite in th? open do not crowd the plants. Let the 
rows run north and south to get the full benefit of the 
sunshine, acd when three trusses are shown top the plants 
and throw all the strength into them. In most places this 
is the only way to obtain a paying crop. Maks a last 
sowing of Ne Plus Ultra or some other good Marrow Peas. 
Early Peas are sometimes sown on the early border in 
warm districts as late as the middle of July on the chance 
of getting a moderate crop in a favourable season. Do 
not permit Peas or Beans to remain on tbe plants to get 
old ; they have a very exhausting effect upon the plants 
and prevent anything of the nature of a successional crop 
of blossoms. Do not use rank manure in Celery trenches, 
especially where the plants will soon be going out. There 
is not much waste if the manure is worked into a compost 
with earth freely admixed for this and other crops; besides, 
in these days of farming under difficulties, permitting the 
manure to ferment and decay tends to get rid of the 
weeds whioh are conveyed to the manure-heap in the 
straw. Turnips sown now will oome in for autumn and 
winter use. and there will be lees danger to Endive bolting 
prematurely. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Window-boxes ought to be re-filled with summer 
flowering plants without loss of time, the Hyacinths and 
other bulbs being placed in sand to ripen off, or, what I 
oonoider better, be planted out in a border of good soil to 
remain undisturbed and flower as they like for a few years 
longer. There are two ways of furnishing window-boxes— 
one being to fill them with suitable soil and set out the 
plants therein, the other to have some Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
the like in the boxes, and simply plunge the plants, in 
their pots, in this, thus enabling them to be rearranged or 
replaced at will. Where it Is desirable to avoid all unneces¬ 
sary trouble and expense the first method is the best, but 
for a good and oonstant effect choose the latter, especially 
if there is a supply of nice pot plants to fall back upon 
when necessary. A few Canary Creepers, Maurandyas, or 
other neat climbing plants placed at each end of ti «• box 
and trained to strings fixed up tbe sides of the wind. * are 
a decided improvement, and several plants of Ivy-1?- ved 
Geraniums, “ Fireball" Trepaeolutn, Single Petunias, Ac,, 
planted along the front and allowed to trail over the box 
are always most effective. Plants in bloom in pots 
should have weak liquid - manure at least twice 
a week to keep them up to their work, and a good over¬ 
head shower early on all bright mornings, and again in the 
evenings too, in very hot weather will cleanse the foliage 
from dust and help to keep them in a healthy and vigorous 


oondition. Continue getting out the bedding-plants, 
watering them well in, and then, unless rain falls, mulching 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, spent Hops, or tbe like, to cheok 
evaporation and keep the roots cool. Dahlias may be 
planted out now, placing a stout stake to each, driven well 
into the ground, and with a small flower pot, with a bit of 
dry hay in the bottom, inverted on the top of each, as a 
trap for earwigs. Where Chrysanthemums (in pots) are 

f rown on the cutting-down system, begin heading them 
ick at once, starting with the naturally late kinds, snch 
as Lady Lawrence, Ac , taking them in batches, and finish¬ 
ing with the early-flowering varieties about the middle of 
June. Keep them on the dry side for a week before and 
after the operation, and as soon as the plants have fairly 
broken into growth again shift them into the flowering 
pots. These had better be obtained now, ard the compost 
prepared; 84-inch *«d 9-inch pots are tbe most useful 
sizes, with 10-inch pots for the strongest growers only. 

B. O. B. 


THB OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Bxtraett from a Garden Diary from June 
8th to June 15th. 

The work among Tomatos under glass is pretty constant, 
especially as regards stopping side growth, tying, water¬ 
ing, Ac. When the fruits are swelling fast we give a 
mulch of old Mushroom manure between the plants to 
save labour in watering, and it encourages the roots and 
adds to the value of the crop. Cucumbers also now 
require constant attention in stopping, tying, and top¬ 
dressing ; the last is very important. The top-dreseings 
are not heavy, little and often are the principles we work 
upon, and it answers perfectly. Heat and moisture in a 
close house will produce Cucumbers in a marvellously 
rapid manner. We keep a lot of healthy young Cucumber- 
plants in stock, and as fast as houses can be spared from 
other work monnds of short manure and loam are made 
and Cucumbers are planted out. All the watering is done 
with the hose, so the labour bill is not heavy. A tap to 
supply water is placed in each house, so a hose half the 
length of the house will reach the whole of it Thinned 
late Grapes; this is done chiefly in the early morning and 
evenings, as the house Is too hot to be comfortable after 
ten o’clock on bright days, and where there is much Grape 
thinning to be done every minute must be made the most 
of. Shifted early-sown Cinerarias and Oyolamens into 
5-inch pots, and placed in cold frames placed on the north 
side of a fence. Planted out several hundreds of Solanum 
Capsicastrum and mulched with a little old leaf-mould to 
keep the earth cool and moist about the roots. Planted a 
bed of new Dwarf Cannas. The plants have been brought 
in and will be encouraged to make all the growth possible, 
and will be lifted and potted in autumn. We want stook, 
and this, I think, is the best way of getting strong roots 
for division next spring. The plants will flower all the 
early part of tbe winter, and after a little reet will be out 
np for stock. At present the best varieties are dear, but 
when the stock is distributed they will be cheaper. 
Cheshunt Yellow is a beautiful variety. Pegged down 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, Ac., to cover the beds 
Commenced the propagation of named kinds under hand- 
lights. Shifted on a lot of Tree-Carnations. Put stakes 
to Tomatos outside. Finished potting the early struck 
Chrysanthemums. We have many late kinds yet to go 
in the blooming pots, but nothing larger than 7-inoh pots 
will be used for these. Made a last sowing of Marrow 
Peas, including Ne Plus Ultra. 


MALMAI80N CARNATIONS. 

To oultivate these plants to a large size they 
require very careful treatment the first three 
years. The growth must be well hardened off 
by full exposure to sun and air while they are 
resting, and the watering must be done by some¬ 
one interested in them, or they will soon go 
wrong. I used to stand my plants out on a gravel 
walk where the sun reached them the greater 
part of the day. This generally took place 
about the end of June, as after that date the 
flowers are not so valuable. Each plant was 
well secured by stioks and ties before it was 
taken out of the house to prevent injury from 
the wind. It is impossible to say how often 
the plants had water while in this position, 
but they were always kept on the dry side 
iu fine weather ; in fact, they were so dry some¬ 
times that a stranger might be exonsed if he 
thought them in danger from the want of water. 
There is, however, a greater danger when the 
opposite conditions prevail for a week or two. 
To secure plants five and six years old that 
will require 14-inoh pots to hold them, the 
growth from the first year and afterwards most 
be well ripened ; in fact, the old stem must be 
quite woody, and then it will resist any trifling 
excess of moisture that may be in the soil. I 
always considered the seoret of my suocess in 
keeping old plants in good oondition was owing 
to the long rest they had in the open air, with 
only just enough root moisture to keep the 
growth from shrivelling. The middle of Sep¬ 
tember is soon enough to take the plants under 
glass again, when they should be given sufficient 
water to moiBten all the soil if ary, and in a 
day or two after they may be shifted into larger 
pots if they Want it. I find that old plante 
resent having the soil taken away from their 
roots. They may be shifted on into larger pots 
without risk, but reducing the ball of soil with 
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the object of giving them freah and returning 
them to the same pot, they will not endure. 
When a plant has outgrown the largest pot it 
is convenient to use for it, it ia better to throw 
it away. It ia my opinion that plants raised 
from cuttings are the best for those who wish to 
grow them to a large size. The cuttings should 
be struck in May or June. J. 


THB KITOHHN GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Not a little of the ultimate sucoeas attending the 
culture of Cauliflowers depends upon the selec¬ 
tion of varieties. Some succeed much better 
than others in a dry, hot season, and it is these 
that should be largely sown every season, with 
a view to being prepared for aiiy emergency. 
Undoubtedly, Snowball, better known as the 
Extra Early Forcing of several seed firms, is the 
best early form ; it is quite a little gem, in fact, 
being not only good for culture in pits, frames, 
rough or otherwise, hand-lights, aa well as at the 
foot of warm walls and warm borders, but I have 
seen it in tine condition from the open ground 
and fields, and alao shown well in July. Either 
Early London or Dwarf Erfurt Mammoth forms 
a good natural succession, even supposing these 
are raised in the autumn and Snowball in heat 
early in the year, but I do not recommend either 
of the two former for sowing in the open. They 
cannot be depended on in 
hot weather, being in this 
respect greatly inferior to 
the old Walcheren, always 
provided the true stock of 
the latter is supplied. Mag¬ 
num Bonum I have formed 
a high opinion of, this doing 
well in close succession to 
Snowball, and also during 
the early part of the summer, 
no matter how hot and dry 
the season may be. It ia of 
dwarf, compact growth, and 
produoea a fairly large close 
heart. Pearl is another use¬ 
ful successions! variety, and 
may be substituted for Mag¬ 
num Bonum by those who 
cannot procure the latter. 

Not unfrequently Cauli¬ 
flowers are very scarce early 
in August, and exhibitors 
were the first to get over 
this difficulty by raising a 
batch of the Autumn Giant 
in the autumn, wintering the 
plants under glass and duly 
transferring to a well- 
manured, open spot. In 
this manner extra tine hearts 
are obtained, some being selected for exhibition 
and the rest consumed on the place. Now this 
plan, satisfactory aa it proves, need not be re¬ 
sorted to, quite as good results attending sowing 
Eclipse under glass in February or not later than 
the hrst week or so in March. 

A considerable amount of labour and trouble 
must be expended upon the production of early 
Cauliflowers especially, though not necessarily 
quite so much as before the introduction of extra 

§ ood late Broccoli and the small early Cauli- 
owers already alluded to, an early raised batch 
of the latter obviating the necessity for winter¬ 
ing a quantity of plants of second early varie¬ 
ties in frames. With many, however, the prac¬ 
tice still prevails of sowing seed on sheltered 
borders from the middle to the end of August, 
according to the climate of the respective locali¬ 
ties, the bulk of the plants being duly pricked 
out in either cold frames or hand-lights, or else 
potted up and kept perfectly cool or only pro¬ 
tected during the winter. A simpler plan of 
preparing a good number of plants consists in 
sowing the seed in shallow frames on raised beds 
about the middle of September, the plants being 
duly thinned out if at all crowded, kept free of 
weeds, and lightly protected during the winter. 
Of late years 1 have discarded autumn sowing 
in favour of raising batches of plants early in 
the year. Seed of Early Forcing, and either 
Dwarf Erfurt, Mammoth, or Magnum Bonum 
—the last not being obtainable from my 
aeedsman—is sown thinly in pans about the 
middle of January. 

Digitized by 


the seed germinates quickly, and before the 
seedlings become badly drawn they are trans¬ 
ferred to shelves, though still in gentle heat. 
When well into the rough leaf they are 
potted off, some singly and some in pairs, into 
3-inch or slightly larger pots, taking care to 
dibble in the plants well clear of the sides of the 
pots, as they are thus less likely to be injured 
when turned out. Kept on shelves or (not far 
from the glass) in a fairly warm pit or frame they 
soon become well established, and before they are 
badly root-bound all are slightly hardened off 
prior to being finally planted out. Some have 
the benefit of hand-light protection, these 
giving the earliest and really most appreciated 
hearts, while the rest, as a rule, are planted in 
sheltered positions. The exception is in favour 
of growing a few dozen in pits, this being 
necessary only when the latest Broco< li have 
been destroyed by frosts. 

In any case, or whether the earliest batches 
are raised in the autumn or spring, it is advisable 
not to be late in raising a good stock of plants of 
the best summer varieties, including Eclipse (see 
out) and Autumn Giant. Hot-beds and shallow 
frames are of the greatest service in raising large 
quantities of plants, but boxes or pans may be 
used instead, the seed in any case being sown 
early in March, and the plants duly pricked out 
on a sheltered border and in soil from which 
thev can readily be transplanted. Then if more 
seed of Autumn Giant is sown in the open during 
the first fortnight in April, all the plants neoes- 
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Cauliflower Eclipse. 

sary for keeping up the supply of hearts till the 
earliest Broccoli is ready to cut will have been 
raised. Those with but few conveniences mav 
yet be able to raise all the plants required with 
the aid of pans or boxes placed on greenhouse 
shelves or in frames, and more seed should lie 
sown of one or two successional varieties on a 
sheltered border late in March or early in 
April. 

Cauliflowers will not thrive in manure-sick 
ground. What they seem to require is rather 
fresh and well-sweetened ground, into which 
fairly strong manure has been freely dug during 
the winter. Naturally, they will stand drought 
better if put out on trenched ground, but the 
surface of this must not be poor, or premature 
hearting, usually termed “ buttoning,” will take 
place. Where the soil iB naturally hot and poor 
and manure none too plentiful, this may well be 
concentrated in trenches, the latter being only 
about three-parts filled in, so aa to leave a basin 
or trough about the plants to facilitate watering. 
This precaution is particularly needed where 
the garden slopes considerably. In no case 
should the plants be left to overgrow each other 
in the seed-beds or where pricked out, nor 
ought they to be long kept in shallow boxes in 
which some of the earliest may be pricked out 
or in a root-bound state in small pots. From 
seed-beds the plants may be drawn and 
re-planted with a dibber, but after they have 
been once pricked out they must be transplanted 
with trowels, preserving a good ball and moist 
soil about the roots. Tne small Early Forcing 


may be put out 18 inches apart in rows 2 feet 
asunder, and the Magnum Bonum 2 feet apart 
each way, this also being enough space for all 
but Eclipse and Autumn Giant. For ordinary 
purposes the-Be latter can be had quite good 
enough by planting them 30 inches apart each 
way, another 6 inches being allowed between 
the rows if exhibition hearts are desired. Cau¬ 
liflowers ought never to suffer for want of water 
at the roots, and in a dry season it pays better, 
labour and water being scarce, to concentrate 
all that can be spared on a few dozen plants. 
Directly the hearts give signs of forming 
liquid-manure should be used very freely. 
To have perfectly clean, well-blanched hearts 
with good solid “ curds,” a close look-out must 
be kept for caterpillars, the blanching being 
effected by tying the outer leaves together, so 
as to exclude light from the hearts. 


A GOOD RHUBARB. 

Hawke’s Champagne. 

Many amateur gardeners desire a good Rhubarb, 
and one that does not occupy much space. 
Hawke’s Champagne is the best all-round 
variety, though at times it is difficult to get 
true. Purchase from a good house in preference 
to taking any other kinds stated to be superior 
to the one named, and though it is some 
few years since Hawke’s Champagne was 
first sent out, it is none too plentiful. 
Most large growers, however, will Bupply it. 
It is an early kind, perhaps not the earliest, as 
Royal Albert comes into use Booner, and is 
the kind much forced for market. Champagne 
follows closely, and is stronger, producing large 
straight stems of a brighl crimson colour all 
through, and of distinot flavour to all others. 
For preserving there are no kinds equal to it in 
flavour, and as it produoea a good orop it is 
certainly the best variety an amateur can grow. 
Now is a good time to secure plants, as the 

? ;rowcr can see if the kind is true, and though 
ully late, with plenty of moisture and a good 
mulch of manure, it will soon take to the new 
soil. The stem is crimson not streaked with 
green, and the leaves are large, growth erect, 
and the habit good. It may be obtained from 
seed, but plants are reasonable in price, and 
it is better far to purchase roots than propagate 
bv seed. Plant firmly in good soil, and give 
plenty of water. \V. S. 


Treatment of Tomatoa (Airdrie).— 

You have planted your Tomato® much too close, 
a yard each way being a fair distance to put 
them and 13 inches between each plant will not 
allow of sturdy growth, so essential to good 
culture. You now have no other remedy but to 
cut the foliage. If the plants, however, are not 
too far advanced in growth, if you could remove 
or lift every other one in the row you would get 
finer crops, and by giving more space fruit will 
be secured earlier. You may think a jard far 
too muoh snaoe, but Tomatos to do well require 
the sun and air in all directions, os if the plants 
shade each other the blooms fail to set. We 
advise more cutting in your case, hatd stopping 
of lateral growth, and regularly stopping every 
week. Do not cut too much at one time. 

Celerlac, though closely related to Celery, 
is very different, as the root is the edible 
portion, and in winter proves an acceptable 
vegetable well worthy of culture. The Apple¬ 
shaped is the best selection, and less irregular 
than the kind often grown. There are also the 
Early Erfurt, Large Smooth Prague, and others. 
The culture of this root is similar to that of 
many others. I prefer to plant in rather deep 
drills, as, like Celery, it loves moisture, and in 
light soils this is more readily given than if 
planted in deep drills or shallow trenches. 
When on the level in dry seasons the roots 
suffer. In planting remove side shoots or off¬ 
sets, restricting to one growth, as this encou¬ 
rages a better snaped root. Plenty of food in the 
way of liquid-manure and rich soil will be found 
beneficial. In the early autumn remove the 
lower leaves and draw some soil up to the 
roots, as the flavour is thus improved. The 
roots may be stored in the same way as Beet¬ 
root, keeping them as cool as possible after 
storing. — O. o rigi na I from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DWARF IRISES. 

Amongst the earlier Irises in bloom must be 
mentioned the Crimean Iris (I. pumila), of which 
we give an illustration. This bearded Flag and 


Maids of France, is an old cottage garden flower, 
which grows Up into handsome tufts, covered 
with branched heads of double white flowers 
that last a long time in beauty. The type with 
single white flowers is loss common, but is a 
pretty plant that might be naturalised in a wet 
place. It is good now at Kew beside the little 


Criu can Flog (Iris pumila). 


its varieties are charming in May in the border, 
and bloom with great freedom. The plants are 
dwarf in growth, and to get much effect from 
them they should be massed together, choosing a 
position for them where the soil is light and 
warm. One of the most deeply-coloured varie¬ 
ties is I. atropurpurea, the plants bearing 
flowers of a dark purple colour, in contrast to 
the pretty variety named cmrulea, which is of a 
delicate sky-blue colour. Lutescens has yellow 
flowers. I. charmeiris is a kind worthy of note. 
Its flowers are rich violet-purple, and worth 
planting in a bold mass for their richness when 
in full beauty. 


BUTTERCUPS. 


The Buttercup family is a large one, embracing 
species and varieties from many lands, and 
when our meadows are gay with the flowers of 
the common native sorts, our gardens, too, 
might have a feature of striking Beauty if we 
grew the best kinds. They all like a deep, cool 
soil, and attain to the greatest vigour if grown 
where their roots can obtain abundant supplies 
of moisture. Many of them might easily be 
naturalised, as they are capable of holding their 
own amongst the natural vegetation of damp 
places. Apart from this, however, they may be 
grown in beds and borders of good deep soil, as, 
being essentially spring flowers, their period of 
beauty is usually past before the heat of the sun 
is sufficient to distress them. Those who have 
in their gardens just the conditions under which 
these Buttercups thrive would find the family 
an interesting one. Under the popular name 
here used, three distinct families will be noticed 
—namely, Ranunculus, Calthas, and Trollius, or 
Globe-flowers, as they all partake of certain 
general characteristics, which show at a glance 
their relationship to the Buttercup. The 
First Buttercup that opens, quite early in 
the year, is Ficaria ranunculoides, a familiar 
flower to all; but not so its double yellow and 
white f rms, which are quite easily grown. 
There is also a fine form named grandiflora, a 
large edition of the common kind, with single 
yellow flowers as large as a half crown, and 
borne on long stems. We have had it for 
several years naturalised on a bank where the 
common kind grows, and it flowers every spring 
nearly as early as the Snowdrop. Ranunculus 
speciosus is a bright flower at the present time, 
and is covered with double flowers of the richest 
yellow colour. In damp soil it makes a thick 
mass. R. acris of the meadow, which blooms 
rather later, may also be had in a double 
flowered form. R. acoriltifolius plqnjis, pr Fair 
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the absence of a wet spot where they can be 
naturalised, it would still be possible to have 
them in the ordinary beds and borders, choosing 
a partially shaded spot, where the strong summer 
sun would not reach them. There are several 
distinct kinds, but the names are much more 
numerous than the varieties, which may all be 
practically referred to as two or three species. 
T. europseus is such a variable plant that almost 
every district has a slightly different form ; 
hence the long list of names. Some of its forms 
are distinct, with flowers of a rich orange- 
yellow. T. asiaticus is a species, and differs in 
having flowers more open, borne on taller stems, 
whilst the leaves are more finely divided. Trol- 
liuses are easily raised from seed, and as seed¬ 
lings have flowers embracing all shades of 
colour; the question of names is of small 
concern. It is much more important that so fine 
a flower should not be overlooked, or merely 
represented by single tufts in the borders, when 
it is capable of such permanent and artistic use 
in not a few gardens that have a stream or some 
moist 8pot about the grounds .—The Field. 
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stream that flows through the bog - garde^J 
R. amplexicaulis is a pretty kind, with grey- 
green leaves and slender branching flower stems. 
The flowers are pure white, with a tuft of yellow 
stamens in the centre, and as large as a florin. 
They are graceful and lasting when cut. It is 
not of rampant growth, and had better be grown 
in a cool nook in the rock garden, whilst 
similar treatment would suit R. parnassifolius, 
which has round leaves that lie upon the 
ground, and large pure white flowers, borne in a 
cluster of three or four at the top of an erect 
spike. A noble Buttercup for favoured gardens 
is R. cortusiefolius or grandifolius. It is a 
native of Madeira, and perhaps not 
hardy enough for general culture. 

A small plant is flowering in the 
rock garden at Kew, but a group 
of several specimens in one of the 
1 greenhouses shows the plant in its 
highest beauty, with immense 
leaves and broad-spreading heads 
of large yellow flowers, borne on 
| strong erect stems, a yard or more 
, in height. R. Lingua is a native 
Buttercup of tall stature, and 
having fine large flow’era. It should 
be by the waterside, and is well 
| worth introducing where it does 
not occur wild. 

Caltha palfstris, the King 
! Cup of our wet meadows, does 
I not vary much, but there is a fine 
form of it worth planting that has 
tall purplish stems and rich orange- 
yellow flowers. The double flow¬ 
ered variety, too, must be grown, 
as it is showy and long-lasting. It 
will grow as freely as the wild 
1 kind in rich soil by the water-side, 
and is a good bog-plant, but even 
in moist, shaded borders away from 
water we have seen it grow and 
flower well. The 

Globe-flowers (Trollius) are 
the largest and most showy of 
garden Buttercups, varying in col¬ 
our from pale to rich orange- 
yellow, and most brilliant in effect. 

A spring picture that never fails 
us is the result of our planting a 
bold group of these some years 
ago in wet soil beside a ditch; 
they have not only held their own among the 
rank Grass and natural vegetation of the place, 
but have grown strongly. These bright flowers 
should never be absent from gardens where 
' there is a chance of growing them, and even in 


Fankia Sieboldi.— Two of the finest 
specimens of this Funkia that I have seen are 
growing in a suburban district of London, the 
plants measuring several feet across. They are 
grown in large tubs, and are a perfect picture. 
At present they are one dense mass of handsome 
foliage, which will be set off later in the season 
to even greater advantage by spikes of pretty 
lilac-coloured flowers. Funkias require little 
attention except watering during the hot sum¬ 
mer months. They are very hardy, having 
remained out all last winter. This fine kind 
succeeds well in town gardens, and can be 
grown in pots, tubs, or in the open. The leaves 
are beautifully shaped, and of a fine glaucous 
colour. —F. 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 

“Inquirer” asks about this South African 
bulb, and we give an illustration of it, as it will 
doubtless prove interesting to other readers as 
well as to our correspondent. It is a pretty 
plant, jiot a foot in height, with carmine-crimson 
flowers, each about half-an-inch across, and with 
a dark spot on each of the lower segments, 
whilst the flowers are borne on slender stems. 


Anomatheca cruenia. 

The leaves are narrow and quite Grass-like. The 
plant is hardy only on warm soils, but will 
succeed in such positions in the southern 
counties of England, in other places pot culture 
in a greenhoift^bfyugl ifpefspary. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE FUCHSIA. 

.This graceful plant may be grown in many 
ways. The hardy varieties are handsome in 
the shrubbery, while the tender kinds are useful 
in the open during the summer ; and then one 
can also have Fuchsias in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. 

In some places the Fuchsia is still grown to 
specimen size, notably in the West of England, 
where the contests form one of the great attrac¬ 
tions of the summer exhibitions. Plants of fine 
proportions may be obtained in a couple of years 
and less, when the cuttings are struck in the 
autumn and kept steadily growing through the 
winter, bushes or plants of pyramidal shape 
often attaining the height of 4 feet or 5 feet 
high, and nearly as wide, in twelve months. 
The Fuchsia is one of the quickest of plants to 
grow into a useful size. They may be pur¬ 
chased very cheaply. At this time of the year 
Fuchsias root freely in unheated greenhouses, 
if kept close, aud a simple propagator 
can be constructed in this way. In the first 
place, put about a dozen cuttings in a 5-inoh 
pot half filled with drainage. Soil of a sandy 
nature will do ; half leaf-mould and the other 
part sand inducing a quick formation of roots. 
Water the cuttings thoroughly, then place the 
pot into an 8-inch one, and put a sheet of glass 
over the top. An air-tight compartment is thus 
obtained, and all that will be required is an 
occasional sprinkling with water until rooted. 
This last-named process will be somewhat has¬ 
tened if fire-heat is available, and the pots may 
be stood on the hot-water pipes. Directly the 
cuttings have formed roots, which will be indi¬ 
cated by new leaves, they should be potted' 
singly into small pots. Keep them as close as 
possible for a few days ; dry air causes evapora¬ 
tion and distress to the leaves, which should be 
avoided. If kept warm, say on the sunny shelf, 
with just a slight shade in the middle of the 
day, and well sprinkled about twice a day, it 
takes but a short time to obtain nice, sturdy 
little specimens ready for another shift. 

Fuchsias delight in good loam and manure 
in equal parts, with a little coarse sand added. 
It is well to use the soil in a rough state, and 
press it into the pots moderately firm. This 
applies more especially to larger shifts, as it is 
not possible to properly use soils in a very rough 
state when potting into 5-inch pots ; but the 
point is, Fuchsias do not like a close compost; 
the roots like to ramble easily among manure, 
leaves, or turfy loam. 

Useful plants may be grown in the sized pots 
named. Repot them once more before tha roots 
are too much bound in the small sizes. Pots 
from 7 inches to 8 inches across will prove 
capital sizes, the larger ones for the strongest 
growers. The plants, in the meanwhile, should 
have been kept in the greenhouse with plenty of 
air, and a slight shade from strong sun. Fuchsias 
naturally assume a pyramidal growth if the 
centre be trained to a stout stick and the side 
branches looped to this as they grow. The side 
branches require stopping, however, to prevent 
an unduly loose growth, and for bush-formed 
plants the stem should have its top taken out 
when about 6 inches high. Branches that 
follow again should be topped when about 
3 inches long. The stopping must be continued 
until about a month before the blossom is 
desired. 

Fuchsias in a growing state may be placed in 
partial shade in the open after the beginning of 
June. In such a position they will grow far 
better than under glass. The best large speci¬ 
mens I ever saw were grown in the summer 
between the rows of Runner Beans. The pro¬ 
tection, as well as shade afforded by the 
vegetable, suited the Fuchsias admirably. 
Being suitable as outdoor summer plants, they 
will flower in the open air, but, of course, not so 
perfectly as when returned to the protection of 
glass. 

Ample and constant supplies of water will be 
needed, Fuchsias being quick-growing, there¬ 
fore readily assimilate moisture. Daily syring- 
ings should also be attended to in dry weather 
when outside, and at most times when under 
glass. Water about the leaves tends to keep 
down insect pests, fortunately not numerous in 
the case of Fuchsias. Green-fly is the most 
troublesome. This cad be destroyed TSy .either 
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dusting with Tobacco-powder, or fumigating 
with Tobacco-paper. Manures in a liquid form 
may be applied when the plants are coming into 
bloom. In this respect the small plants in 
5-inch pots will need especial care, as the roots 
very soon take up the good things in the neces¬ 
sarily small quantity of soil. When obtainable 
there is nothing so suitable for feeding this 
subject as liquid from farmyard manure; I 
mean, this should be preferred to artificial man¬ 
ures, as the latter are hot in their nature, and 
Fuchsias resent anything which tends to burn 
the fleshy roots. 

After the flowers are past do not throw away 
the plants. These may be allowed to die down 
in the autumn by entirely withholding water, 
and stored away under the stages or anywhere 
safe from frost during winter. When spring 
approaches, take them out of their pots, and 
shake away all the soil from the roots. Return 
them to other clean pots of a similar size, and 
stand in a warm temperature. Here they will 
soon break into leaf. 

Propagation may then l?e effected by taking 
off superfluous shoots, and the plants used for 
two purposes—namely, they may be planted 
into outside borders after May, or be grown into 
large specimens in pots. For the former pur¬ 
pose Fuchsias look well as “dot” plants here 
and there, standing above the rest, and they 
show to advantage if there be a stem to 
clear the foliage of others. The taller 
specimens, thep, may be converted into 
standards by stripping off the lower branches. 


greenhouse. The largest Fuchsia grown is 
Phenomenal, a truly handsomo dark purple 
bloom. Magnificent sports have been obtained 
from this, named respectively White Phenome¬ 
nal and Rose Phenomenal. All three are very 
fine. 

Molesnvorth. —This is a good white sort. 
Miss Lucy Finnis, a white variety of large size ; 
dwarf growth. Champion of the World, this is 
a huge dark kind. Avalanche, an old sort, 
but very good, the habit is excellent and its 
foliage distinct. Among curious varieties 
Sunray must have a place. This has ornamental 
foliage of yellow and red variegation. Countess 
of Aberdeen, this is pure white, not large, and 
will no doubt lead to further improvements. 

H. S. 



Lace-leaf-plant (Ouvirandra fenestralis). 

Other old plants again may be used to cover 
trellis-work, as mentioned, or pillars in the 
greenhouse, it being advisable in such cases to 
start with a good-sized plant rather than fresh- 
rooted small ones. 

Varieties. —In choosing Fuchsias for out¬ 
door growth the best plan is to select the 
abundant-flowering sorts among the singles, the 
doubles being less free to bloom. Tne sorts 
named below may be depended upon for what¬ 
ever purpose they are recommended : Walter 
Long, a fine dark violet kind, with red oorolla. 
General Roberts, dark variety, very free and 
good. Emperor, purple, fine for pillars. Try- 
me-O, an old but very fine dark sort. Charm¬ 
ing, one of the best and most free to bloom, 
useful for any purpose. Lye’s Excelsior, light 
variety, with red corolla. Beauty of Trow¬ 
bridge, one of the best light Fuchsias. Guiding 
Star, free and verv fine. Covent Garden 
White, a splendid sort for small pots. 
Minnie Banks, a distinct and good light sort. 
Lustre Improved, a good form of a fine old 
Fuchsia. Rose of Castille Improved ; this also 
is an improved variety of one of the best for 
outdoor culture in the summer. Mr. Rundle, a 
fine variety for pots. Mrs. Rundle, this is an 
excellent sort, not unlike the above, but distinct; 
both have tints of orange-yellow in the flowers. 
Lord Wolseley is a pretty striped variety, liked 
by many. 

The above are all single-flowered sorts. These 
are more free to bloom than are the doubles ; 
the latter, however, must be included for the 


LACE-LEAF-PLANT. 

This is known also as the Lattice-leaf plant 
(Ouvirandra fenestralis). Few, if any, plants 
are more interesting than this, which comes 
I from Madagascar, and few have proved more 
troublesome under cultivation. The longest 
established and strongest plants flower and npen 
seeds from which several young plants may be 
raised each year. The plants should be potted 
in G-inch pots in stiff loam, and immersed in 
water about 2 inches above the rim of the pot. 
Rain-water must be used, and a wooden vessel 
to hold the water is preferable to any other. 
The water in which it grows requires to be 
frequently agitated by some means, and the 
usual way is to have a pan of water 
placed above the tub in which it is 
grown, with a sponge placed not too 
tight over the hole, admitting a con¬ 
stant drip. Water noured on the 
leaves with considerable force 
through a rose-pot four or five times 
a day in summer, and once or twice 
a day in winter answers equally as 
well. The plant should be cleaned 
every ten days or a fortnight, or the 
delicate tracery of the leaves will 
soon be destroyed by water sediment. 
Heavily shade the plants and give 
them a stove heat, 'lhe variety O. 
Berneriana is much scarcer, as it 
does not seed so freely as O. fenes¬ 
tralis. __ 

Pelargoniums (Scotui ).—Give 
the Pelargoniums less water for a 
short time, and stand them in the 
open on a hard surface, also in two 
or three weeks cut them well down, 
thinning out weakly wood. Place 
them in a frame, syringe twice a day, 
morning and evening, and keep close 
for a time until you get new growth. 
Then partially shake away theold soil 
and repot in rich compost, loam one half, and the 
others portions leaf-mould, manure, and wood- 
ashes or bone meal. Pot firmly, replace in 
frames, give shade during strong sunshine, and 
water sparingly. Give more air as growth 
increases, also foocl in the way of liquid-manure, 
and you will get stronger growths. Your plants 
are starved, and as fine plants can be produced 
from cuttings in one year, it would pay you to 
get new stock in preference to growing very old 
specimens, as the latter winter badly and do 
not give such large trusses as young ones. 

Caladlum Comte de Germiny.— 

Among dwarf forms I am very pleased with 
Comte de Germiny, a distinct and pretty variety. 
In this the leaves are of a light, warm red tint, 
with deeper coloured veins, while the entire 
surface of the leaf is sparingly marked with 
irregularly-shaped whitish blotches. The colour¬ 
ing is exceedingly bright, but the great merit of 
this variety is that in pots only 4 inches in 
diameter it will form a neat symmetrical little 
specimen with numerous leaves, so that for the 
edging of groups and such purposes it is exceed¬ 
ingly useful. Alternated with the little white 
and green Caladium argyrites, this forms a 
charming combination. Other small-growing 
varieties are Minus erubescens, with deep red 
and green leaves, and Souvenir de Paro, the 
centre of the leaves rosy-red, edged with green. 
Comte de Germiny increases much more slowly 
than any of the others herein mentioned, hence 
it is quoted at a oonsiderablv higher price in 
moat catalogue.-^, a|fr|Jm 
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INDIAN PRIMROSES. 


This highly popular and interesting family of 
spring flowers comprises considerably over 100 
species. They are found in the temperate and 
cold regions of the northern hemisphere. Over 
forty distinct species are found on the mourn 
tains of Northern India, and of these something 
like twenty are or were until lately in cultiva 
tion. Of the spec es in cultivation P. rosea, 
P. rotundifolia, P. sikkimensis, P. denticulata, 
and P. capitata are the most popular in gardens 
They are the most easily managed, and are 
readily established in moist situations. The 
species from the very high elevations seem to 
require something our climate does not 
possess. They are invariably easily raised 
from seed, only to languish, perhaps die, the 
first winter. Few of the species are long-lived, 
and attention should be given to regular sowing 
of seed. Young strong seedlings always flower 
better than old plants. P. sikkimensis and P. 
capitata rarely live over three years. A well- 
drained boggy soil will be found the most 
suitable, and if it can be regulated so as to be 
dry during winter, all the better. 


P. capitata (see cut).—This species has much 
the habit of large forms of P. farinosa, but with¬ 
out mealy leaves and larger flower-heads. 
Although not at all difficult to manage, it does 
not seem to be a long-lived plant, ana requires 
to be periodically raised from seed in the same 
way as we treat biennials. It rarely exceeds a 
foot in height. The flowers, borne in round 
dense heads, are rich deep purple, and slightly 
fragrant. It requires a fine peaty soil, and 
should be planted where it oan escape the 
mid-day sun. It should be watered frequently 
during the growing season, and, if possible, 
kept dry during the late autumn and winter. 
The varieties ccerulea and atro-violacea are very 
good. It is a native of the Himalayas, where it 
is found on dry, gravelly banks at Lachow, 
Sikkim. It flowers in May and June. 

P. denticulata, although one of the many 
plants that have not got quite used to our 
climate, is a great favourite in gardens, and 
where it grows freely and assumes a strong 
vigorous habit, is one of the beat of this large 
genus. It requires a strong, rich soil, and 
should always be planted in a sheltered position 
on account of the flowers often appearing before 
our spring frosts are over. It is one of those 
Primroses that may be cut up in the most 
arel 333 way ; every bit will grow and be all the 
better for dividing. It is an excellent perennial, 
and where it succeeds, the flower-stems are 
often over 2 feet in height. The flower-heads 
are spherical, very large, the flowers being 
lilac-purple of various shades. There are 
several varieties in gardens, cashmeriana being 
a very distinct one, the flowers of this being 
larger, and dark purple-lilac. Henryi is a cross 
between denticulata and puloherrima, and is 
very fine, the leaves mealy ; alba and amabilis 
are also good. They flower from early March 
to June. Natives of the Himalayas, Yunnan, 
&c. 

P. floribunda well deserves its name, as it 
seems impossible to possess a plant that flowers 
more abundantly or is so easily managed. It is, 
unfortunately, not quite hardy, and although it 
has frequently been tried out-of-doors, no one 
has yet succeeded in keeping it two consecutive 
winters. In a cool-house it will commence 
blooming in September and will continue to 
flower almost without a break until the follow¬ 
ing September. When allowed to flower so long, 
however, the plants become exhausted and will 
have to be renewed from seed, as they divide 
badly and are rarely ever satisfactory after¬ 
wards. It should, as stated above, be regularly 
raised from seed, as the old plants are next to 
useless. Native of the Western Himalayas. 


P. imperials, the giant Java Primrose, 
lately introduced to and flowered in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, is certainly one of the finest of 
the genus. Its hardiness has not been yet tried, 
but there is no reason why it should not stand 
out in the south of England or in Ireland. It 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, bearing many 
whorls of deep yellow flowers, quite unique and 
very handsome. The leaves are said to be very 
large in a wild state ; under cultivation they 
are 8 inches to 10 inches long, 2 inches to 
3 inches broad, sharply dentate, and without 
meal. It is a moisture loving nla 
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quires abundance of water during the season of 
growth. 

P. mollis, the soft-leaved Bhotan Primrose, 
like P. floribunda, will not stand in the open aii 
in this country, not so much, we believe, oi- 
account of frosts, as it is found at high eleva 
tions, as from cold fogs and excessive moisture 
overhead. As a greenhouse plant, however, it it 
both useful and interesting, and as it may b< 
grown successfully in a very low temperature, 
it may prove useful for corridors, &c. It growf 
quickly, and should be potted in good riel 
loamy BoiL From a 6-inch pot as many a? 
thirty flower-stems are produced, each bearing 
four to six whorls of reddish flowers. Th- 
leaves are roundish, oovered with curious spread 
ing hairs, toothed, and veined. It flowers fron 
April until August, and is a native of the 
Bhotan Mountains. 

P. nivalis. —A remarkably fine and distinc' 
Primula now almost lost to cultivation. Dr. 
Regel describes it as one of the most beautifu 
species of the genus. It is found in the Alfa 

of Afghanistan and Nepaul, but is a commoi 
Siberian Primrose. The flowers vary fronr 
reddish or rose-coloured to deep purple and 
violet. P. n. var. purpurea, a typical Hima 
layan form, is one of the most difficult Prim 
roses to manage under cultivation. It seems U 



A Himalayan Primrose (Primula capitata). 


require being kept perfectly dry during the late 
summer and autumn. Indeed, in its native 
habitat we are told it is buried in snow from 
early October until May, and although this may 
not account for our want of success, it seems to 
point to the fact that our open, moist winters 
are the reverse of welcome to P. purpurea. It 
is a very handsome Primrose if it would only 
stay long enough with us to enable us to find 
suitable means for growing it. It grows at 
elevations of 10,000 feet to 14,000 feet in the 
Himalayas. 

P. Reidi is one of the most interesting and 
quaint Primroses we have yet seen. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not hardy in the open rockery, 
although it does well and continues to increase 
with a glass covering over it during the winter. 
It is more quaint than beautiful, rarely growing 
more than 2 inches high, the stem bearing many 
pale sulphur campanulate flowers, which are 
fragrant. The leaves are oval, yellowish-green, 
and covered on both surfaces with long, silky 
hairs. It flowers in June, and ripens seed 
freely, which should be sown as soon as ripe. 

P. rosea. —The most brilliant and beautiful 
of all the Himalayan species, and one of the 
easiest to manage under cultivation. Few plants 
better repay a little extra attention than does 
this charming Primrose, and none respond more 
readily. It is a true bog plant, and should be 
planted in good peat near a running stream if 


possible. In just such a position we have seen 
great breadths of this plant from self-sown seed, 
which, in our opinion, is by far the best way of 
increasing it. It is one of the hardiest, and 
when doing well i's large sheets of bright, rosy- 
carmine flowers are very effective. 

P. rotundifolia, the round-leaved Primrose 
from Cashmere and Sikkimat elevationsof 12,000 
feet to 13,000 feet above sea level, is very pretty 
and attractive. Next to P. rosea comes the 
above for brightness. It is somewhat similar in 
habit, forming a large mealy bud during winter, 
which should be protected from the depreda¬ 
tions of birds, &o. The plant grows about a 
foot high, the leaves round, dark green above 
and mealy underneath. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large heads of a bright rosy-red as 
large as those of P. rosea. It likes a free, peaty 
soil in a half-shady spot, and it flowers in April 
and May. 

P. sikkimensis. —An old and extremely popu¬ 
lar Primrose from high elevations near Lachong 
and Lachen, where it covers acres with a yellow 
carpet in May and June. It flowers later in culti¬ 
vation, and is an excellent plant for wet, boggy 
places in the wood or the wild garden. Like 
many of the other species it is not long-lived, 
and should be raised from seed every few years, 
as the old plants, after the third vear are not of 
much use for flowering. The third year’s flowers 
are usually the best, and it is not unusual to see 
the stems of strong plants a yard high and bear¬ 
ing over fifty of the most fragrant yellow flowers. 
It grows best in a good peaty soil, and does not 
like being disturbed. 

P. Stuarti, like P. purpurea, is a beautiful 
Primrose, and a most difficult one to manage. 
The remarks under P. purpurea apply equally 
to this one. The flower-stems grow from 1 fo >t 
to 2 feet high, bearing large heads of pale yellow 
flowers. The leaves are yellow underneath. It 
is not in cultivation, as far as we know. 


ROSES. 

Budding Roses.— Is this a good time to in¬ 
sert Brier cuttings for budding Roses ? When 
should the Roses be budded ? Should the Brier cut¬ 
tings be of last year’s wood, or new suckers, and 
what treatment should they receive ?—A. E. C. 

* # * If you had read the Rose matter in these 
pages regularly you would have found an article 
dealing with Rose stocks and cuttings a short time 
back, while in season. It is too late to propagate or 
plant out stocks now. As the* subject twill be 
dealt with again in due season, we will leave all 
but the budding, which should take place in 
July, August, or early September. This will 
also be fully described in due season, when the 
notes may be of service to more readers than 
yourself. Look out for it and follow the instruc¬ 
tions which will be more fully detailed than we 
can afford in our query columns. 

Orange-coloured disease on Rose- 
leaves. —I enclose some Rose-leaves, on which 
an orange-coloured disease has suddenly ap¬ 
peared, and wish to know what I ought to ao 
to prevent it spreading. The Roses are other¬ 
wise strong and healthy. The spots are coming 
on both standards and bushes ?—M. D. 

* # * You have what is known as the orange- 
fungus upon your Roses, and, unfortunately, no 
cure is known. It is more prevalent during hot 
and dry seasons than when wet and cold. If 
not too much affected, it is a good plan to pick 
off the leaves and burn them ; out it spreads so 
rapidly that very prompt measures are neces¬ 
sary if to be of any real service. There are no 
diseases that will affeot standards and not 
dwarfs of the same class of Rose, or vice versd ; 
but orange-fungus and red rust do not attack 
the Tea-scented and Noisette section, nor yet 
Rosa rugosa. 

Rosea in a greenhouse.— A friend of 
mine, a good professional gardener, says that 
Roses should be kept quite closed up, with no 
ventilation. Is this your experience?—W. B. 

*** We have tried both plans, also the 
extreme and medium courses, and are bound to 
say the latter with a little judgment is far the 
best. If quite closed we avoid draughts, but 
then Roses like fresh air in moderation. In 
short, one may succeed with either plan, pro¬ 
vided due attention be paid to shading and 
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watering, not forgetting that a closed house has 
equal changes of temperature according to 
artificial heat and outside weather, as if the 
ventilators were occasionally opened. It is far 
more a question of general care in their culture 
than the mere fact of the houses being kept 
quite closed or ventilated. 


about and damaged by the wind. Seeds oan be 
sown in early spring in large pans or boxes 
placed in a cold frame. The plants as soon as 
large enough should be pricked off into a bed in 
the open, and then in autumn planted out where 
they are required ter flower. R. 


favourite kind is the now well-known W. H. 
Lincoln, whose large golden-yellow blossoms are 
always admired, and may by a little manage¬ 
ment be had in perfection either early, medium, 
or late in the season. This is a truly grand 
variety, dwarf and robust in habit, and of very 
easy culture. 



THE PINK CONVOLVULUS (CONVOL- 
VULUS MAJOR VAR). 

Our illustration shows a variety of Convolvulus 
major or Ipomai purpurea (Morning Glory), 
as it is also called, and we need not write much 
about such a subject as it is a familiar plant to 
all who love their gardens. Its varieties are 
many, the colours varying from white to deep 
violet, the particular form illustrated being the 
pink or rose-coloured, which is very bright and 
showy. It is surprising what a delightful series 
of colours one gets from a packet of mixed seed, 
this containing most of the named 
form*-. We scarcely think suffi¬ 
cient use is made of this beautiful 
half hardy annual climber in 
gardens. It is full of charm 
when seen running over an arbour, 
festooning a trellis, or straying 
over evergreen shrubs against 
which the flowers stand out in 
bold relief. Ordinary garden soil 
suits it. Seedlings planted out 
now will prosper, but it is too late 
for Bowing. The proper time to 
sow is in early spring, in moderate 
warmth, this being a better 
course to follow than sowing in 
the open. This Convolvulus comes 
from Asia and tropical America. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME GOOD LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although not now realising the prices obtain¬ 
able a few years ago, and consequently not so 
remunerative os formerly, Chrysanthemums to 
bloom about Christmas and the New Year are 
still grown in very large numbers, to supply 
cut-flowers for market purposes. The fact is, 
that they form an admirable autumn “catch- 
crop,” and by filling their houses with the 
plants after the summer crops of Tomatos, 
Grapes, and Cucumbers are over, the large 


The finest of all the late kinds I have yet 
seen, however, is L. Canning, a comparatively 
new American variety, of a very dwarf 
and compact habit, seldom indeed exceeding a 
couple of feet in height, and producing large 
blossoms of the purest snow white in great 
profusion long after the show kinds are over. A 
mass of this variety in flower looks more like a 
bed of snow than anything else, and the plants 
are also very easily grown. The long and nearly 
flat petals are perhaps a little wanting in 
substance, but otherwise this variety is all that 
can be desired for late work. Snowdrop, Golden 
Gem, Virginale (pompons), also Princess Teck 
(incurved), Fulton (Jap ), and a 
few others are also grown to a 
limited extent, but not nearly so 
largely as the foregoing 


THE ORIENTAL POPPIES. 

These will soon be in the full 
flush of their regal splendour. 

Though paitaking of the fleeting 
character which pertains to most 
of the Poppies, yet a large plant 
throws suen a number of fine 
blossoms, and successionally, that 
they are extremely attractive 
objects for a considerable time. 

Perfectly hardy and doing v. ell in 
a deep and rather retentive loam, 
a root will last for a considerable 
time. But as the species and its 
vaneties seed very freely, it is 
well to obtain a few seedlings 
yearly, for though the variation 
is by no means great, there is 
diversity, which lends a charm to 
a collection. 

The typical P. orientals pro¬ 
duces large deep scarlet or crim¬ 
son-scarlet flowers, with a daik 
purple spot at the base of each 
petal, and varies a little in its 
peculiar tint of colour and in the 
size of the spots. The variety 
conoolor is a self coloured bright 
scarlet variety, generally not so 
large as the type, and destitute 
of spots at the base of the petals. 

P. bracteatum differs from the 
type in having spiny bracts to the large blos¬ 
soms, and in having large and somewhat rough 
and rugged sepals, occasionally furnished with 
sharp points ; it produces numerous leafy stems 
and large, deep, blood-crimson flowers, with a 
black blotch at the base of each petal, generally 
very large. Several varieties have been obtained 
of late, such as Royal Scarlet, Superbum, Blush 
Queen, Salmon Queen, Princess, Lilacinum, and 
others. These are no doubt selections made at 
one time or the other. The pale coloured varie¬ 
ties are interesting as varieties, but for showi¬ 
ness in the border the scarlet and crimson kinds 
are most effective. They should be planted in 
well-manured and deeply-dug soil, and they 
appear to appreciate a mulch of manure and 
leaves during the winter. When specimens are 
isolated, it is well to tie the branches to a stake 
in order to preserve the symmetry of the plants, 
but when planted in imposing clumps of three 
or four they support themselves to some extent, 
especially when surrounded by other strong¬ 
growing subjects. In exposed places the plants, 
unless tied up in some 
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growers of these subjects frequently realise a 
nice little sum that pays for the firing 
throughout the winter and keeps something 
ooming in nearly until the earliest crops of 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, etc., begin to ripen. In 
some cases the plants are set out in the open 
ground in May, and lifted and potted, or simply 
laid in on the floor of the houses in the autumn ; 
but, as a rule, they are grown in 9-inch or 
10 -inch pots, these standing outside until the first 
slight frosts are apprehended, and then housed 
as above. In this district, where Grapes, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos are grown in enormous 
quantities, almost every grower of these keeps 
a stock of several thousands of plants coming 
on during the summer for use as above. 

The variety chiefly cultivated is Lady Law¬ 
rence, also known as Miss Beale and R. Bottom- 
ley. It is a tall and rather strong growing 
variety, producing freely its large, pure white 
blossoms, which consist of broad and slightly 
incurved petals, naturally about a month later 
than the ordinary show kinds, and by speoial 
treatment can be had later still. Another 


COLUMBINES (AQUILEGIAS). 
The Aquilegias or Columbines are 
effective grouped among hardy 
perennials. During the past few 
years many beautiful hybrids 
have been raised, the result of 
crossing A. ccerulea with A. 
chrysantha. This has given us a 
strain of great beauty, as well as 
remarkable for diversity of colour¬ 
ing. A single packet of seed of 
A. ccerulea hybrida will produce 
many distinct forms, all worthy 
of cultivation, and making a most 
pleasing feature in the flower 
garden. Nothing can possibly be 
more charming than a bed en¬ 
tirely composed of these delightful 
plants. In a cut state they are 
equally valuable. In the floral 
arrangements of the dinner-table 
they are specially valued on 
account of their light and graceful 
bearing. As pot plants for the 
conservatory they are very pleas¬ 
ing and most distinct. It is 
worthy of note that when estab¬ 
lished in pots during the previous 
years these plants will endure 
gentle forcing. In the open 
garden they succeed well in most 
soils, preferably such as are fairly 
well drained. One of the best for 
the border generally is 

A. chrysantha, with golden - 
yellow flowerp. This will grow 
3 feet high in good soil and 
nearly as much through where 
fully established. A. californica 
and its hybrids are very showy, 
the flowers of an orange-scarlet 
hue on a branching bush 2 feet or 
more high. 'A. canadensis has 
scarlet and yellow flowers, 
which, however, are somewhat 
smaller than in the varieties named, but 
this is more than made up by their great* r 
brilliancy. A. pyrenaica is also a useful 
species with lilac-blue flowers, and the plant is 
dwarf in habit. The latter remark also applies 
to the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. ccerulea) 
and to A. glandulosa. Both these are very 
charming, though very distinct. The former 
has blue and white flowers and delicate thread¬ 
like spurs, while the latter, with its rich dai k 
blue sepals and white petals, is very con¬ 
spicuous. Another distinct tyj>e is that known 
as A. sibirica, though by no means so graceful 
or beautiful as the above. 

Aquilegias should be regarded more as bien¬ 
nials. In deep and rich ground seedlings make 
rapid headway, and if transplanted when quite 
young so much the better. From this time they 
should not be disturbed again till discarded 
altogether. Divided plants rarely give satisfac¬ 
tion even if they survive. Fresh seeds may be 
obtained at once, and if sown thinly in the open 
ground will make excellent plants for flowering 


another year. Original from 
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TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLES (WEIGELAS). 
These beautiful shrubs are now in full flower, 
and are deservedly popular everywhere, being 
elegint, rapid in growth, and beautiful when in 
bloom. There is now a multitude of varieties, the 



Weigela floribunda. 


top-dressing them with good rich soil annually, 
and to pruning them well, so as to retain only 
the vigorous stems and branches that yield the 
finest bloom. Weigelas are now known botani- 
cally under the genus Diervilla, which also 
includes other species, D. sessiliflora and D. 
trifida, from North America, being among them, 
but neither of these are, in their present stage, 
to be recommended for general cultivation, 
though they are worth planting on account of 
the bright tints of their autumn foliage. 


NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS 
(VERONICAS). 

One of the first hybrid New Zealand Veronicas 
raised in this country was the now well-known 
Veronica Andersoni. It was raised at Mary- 
field, Edinburgh, forty-six years ago by the late 
Mr. Isaac Anderson-Henry (then Mr. Isaac 
Anderson), and was the result of a cross be¬ 
tween Veronica salioifolia fertilised by pollen of 
V. speciosa. Shortly afterwards the same 
gentleman succeeded in raising another cross, 
this time between V. decussata and V. speciosa, 
the latter again being the pollen parent. The 
result was a nybrid closely resembling V. Purple 
Queen. From Maryfield Mr. Anderson-Henry 
removed to Hay Lodge, Trinity, where he con¬ 
tinued to carry out those experiments in the 
hybridisation of plants whicn have left our 

S ardens so much richer and brighter to-day. 

dl the numerous hybrid shrubby Veronicas in 
cultivation have taken their origin from one or 
other of the three species above mentioned—viz., 
V. salioifolia, V. decussata, and V. speciosa, 
although they have been crossed and recrossed 
interminably. Unfortunately, they all have an 
inherent tenderness of constitution, rendering 
them unfitted to withstand the rigours of our 
winter olimate except in mild and sheltered 
districts. They are consequently best fitted for 
the cool conservatory. A few of the finest kinds 
besides V. Purple Queen are V. imperialis, with 
bright amaranth-red flowers ; V. Celestial, light 
blue ; V. Marie Antoinette, pink ; V. Jardin 
Fleuri, deep carmine; and V. Reine des 
Blanches, white. 


originals of which are W. grandiflora, known 
also as W. amabilis, W. rosea, W. floribunda, 
and W. hortensis. These fine species are 
natives of China and Japan, whence they have 
been introduced within the last forty years. 
They have been so much hybridised that the 
original kinds are rarely found pure. The most 
valuable sorts have sprung from W. grandiflora, 
which has the largest flowers, while the smaller 
but more numerously-flowered kinds have 
originated from W. rosea and W. floribunda 
(see cuts). The varieties have been raised 
chiefly on the Continent, as may be inferred 
from their names. A selection of the best kinds 
of Weigela include the following : Abel Carriers, 
flowers small, very numerous, and deep red ; 
Isolinae, flowers large, white or pale rose, with 
yellow markings ; Van Houttei, flowers white 
and red, large and showy ; Lemoinei, flowers 
small, numerous, deep crimson-red ; Groenowe- 
genei, one of the best, the flowers being large, pale 
rose or pink, with yellow blotch ; striata, a very 
pretty sort with flowers striped red and white; 
Stelzneri, flowers numerous, deep red ; Lavallei, 
crimson-red and numerous; hortensis nivea, 
growth more spreading than that of others, 
foliage larger and paler, flowers large and pure 
white; Candida resembles the last, but is 
superior. These last two should always be 
selected, and if a larger collection is needed the 
following may be added : Carmines, Emile 
Gall<$, Docteur Baillon, Edouard Andr^, Aug. 
Wilhelm, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Desboisi. 
The golden-leaved W. Looymansi aurea is a 
very fine ornamental shrub that usually retains 
its bright golden foliage through the season, 
and the variegated-leaved form is also an excel¬ 
lent kind. All the Above are of good habit of 
growth if planted in good soil in an open posi¬ 
tion to enable them to grow freely. They 
should never be crowded, their proper place 
being as isolated groups on lawns or on the 
margins of shrubberies. Where Weigelas 
flourish they make large symmetrioally-shaped 
specimens from 6 feet to 10 feet high and as 
much in diameter, with gracefully drooping 
branches, which, even when leafless in winter, 
are ornamental. * . . 
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But there is now a large number of species of 
New Zealand Veronicas in cultivation that are 
perfectly hardy in this country, and it seems 
straDge that none of these have been used for 
crossing with the handsomo tender varieties. 
Amongst the hardy species the following selec¬ 
tion will be found most generally useful: V. 
Traversi, now so well known, is an erect- 
growing shrub 3 feet to 4 feet or more in height, 
and naturally forms beautiful shapely bushes 
with dark green foliage. When covered with its 
longish racemes of lilac-white flowers, which are 
produced very freely, it is an exceedingly hand¬ 
some object. Others of this type, but differing 
in size and other respects, are the distinct V. 
Colensoi, V. anomala, V. monticola, and V. 
pimeleoides. A different type from the preced¬ 
ing, but quite as hardy, is V. pinguifolia, a 
compact shrub about 18 inches in height, having 
thick, very glaucous, light coloured foliage. It 
has small spikes of pure white flowers, which 
are produced so abundantly as to give the plant 
the appearance at a distance of being sprinkled 
with snow. Of the same type as V. pinguifolia, 
but differing chiefly in size of foliage and flower, 
are V. carnosula, V. Godefroyana, and V. 
amplexicaulis. But the most distinct and the 
hardiest of all the species are those known as 
the Whipcord Veronicas. These grow at con 
siderable elevations on the New Zealand moun 
tains, and are consequently thoroughly alpine 
in character. They have a curious appearance, 
closely resembling some kinds of conifers, and, 
except when in flower, might readily be mis 
taken for such. The best of this group is V. 
cupressoides var. variabilis, better known in 
gardens as V. salicornioides, under which name 
it was introduced into this country in 1876 by 
the late Mr. I. A.-Henry. It is unsurpassed 
among dwarf shrubs for the alpine garden, and 
forms a neat, low-growing bush not exceeding a 
height of 10 inches, and with golden foliage 
which gives it the appearance of a dwarf Retino- 
spora. The flowers, which are sparingly pro¬ 
duced, are white, with pink anthers. Other 
members of this group, all of which are invalu¬ 
able for rockeries, &c., are V. cupressoides, the 
typical species, which has dark green foliage, 
grows erect from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and has 


violet-tinted flowers. V. Hectori, V, Arm- 
strongi, and V. lycopodioides are also in culti¬ 
vation, and most interesting plants. 

The culture of New Zealand Veronicas is of 
the simplest nature. They are not particular 
as to soil, though drought in summer is injurious, 
especially to the Whipcord kinds. They may 
be increased rapidly and without much trouble 
from cuttings. Indeed, few plants are so useful 
for various purposes as these New Zealand 
Speedwells. R. L. 


The Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria imbri- 
cata).—This is indeed a very poor tree when 

S own in gardens around London. Even in the 
oyal Gardens, Kew, these Chilian Pine-trees 
are quite bereft of branches at the base. When 
once they lose their beauty nothing will bring 
them into good health again, not even top¬ 
dressing or removing the surface soil to incor¬ 
porate stimulating material, such as manure. 
This Araucaria is not intended for London 
gardens. It is quite out of keeping with the 
surroundings. Why one should choose such a 
tree when there are so many others of great 
beauty is not very evident, but I suppose it 
muBt be on account of its curious and distinct 
growth. There is nothing it so dislikes as the 
smoky atmosphere of London. It is very 
unusual for the Monkey Puzzle to thrive. The 
branches soon turn brown, and have to be cut 
away on account of their unsightly appearance. 
—F. 


Ceanothus papillosus.— Like the other 
species of Ceanothus, this cannot be regarded as 
hardy, but with the protection of a wall it will 
pass through most winters (in the South of 
England, at least), without the slightest injury. 
It is certainly a very beautiful wall plant, 
as though free, the style of growth is very 
neat, the numerous branchlets being clothed 
with small, ovate, deep green leaves, while the 
flowers, which are borne in dense clusters, are 
of a very pleasing shade of pale blue. It is 
altogether a neater growing subject than any of 
the numerous garden varieties that claim 
parentage from C. azureus, and which are not 
at their best till the summer is well advanced. 
Given a fine autumn, some of them are, how¬ 
ever, very beautiful then. These Ceanothuses 
are all worthy of a little extra attention, stand¬ 
ing out as they do from nearly all our hardy 
shrubs by reason of the colour of their flowers, 
as blue is a tint very little to be fonnd among 
hardy shrubs. Of the different species, Ceano¬ 
thus dentatus is the first to flower, and that 
has been past now for some weeks. I once saw 
this species employed for flowering under glass, 
and very pretty it was so treated.—T. 

Spiraea Van Houttei.— This Spiraea, 
which is nearly related to S. trilobata, is, I 
believe, of garden origin, and so pretty is it 



Weigela rosea. 


when laden with its rounded corymbs of pure 
white blossoms, that it must have a place 
assigned it among the most desirable members 
of the genus. It is not of quite such a loose, 
open habit of growth as some of the Spiraeas, 
but still it forms a well-balanced bush, that is 
very handsome when from 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
though under some conditions it grows a good 
deal taller than that. Besides this, several of 
the Spiraeas are just nyw very beautiful, and a 
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succession of different species will be kept up 
for some time. At one time the rule with all 
outdoor shrubs was, once planted to leave them 
alone ; but now it is more generally recognised 
that a little attention is in many cases well 
repaid, and in none more so than in the Spirrcas. 
Of course, a good deal depends upon the soil and 
surrounding conditions, but where it is at all 
dry and sandy, a good mulch of well-decayed 
manure, leaf-mould, or anything in that way 
will be very beneficial to the plants, and a little 
judicious pruning, by removing any old or 
exhausted wood, will also be of considerable 
service. —T. 


TERRACE GARDEN PLANTS. 

More often than not plants of a too formal out¬ 
line are used for this purpose, and though they 
may in some instances accord with the architec¬ 
tural and geometrical surroundings of a terrace, 
it does not at all follow that they should do so. 
Plants which are of formal outline when grown 
naturally can be excused, such, for instance, as 
the greenhouse Araucarias, but do not clip, twist, 
and otherwise contort plants. Terrace gar¬ 
dens in olden times were no doubt studied more 
than at the present day ; in these the invariable 
rule was formality in an excessive degree. 
Rather than adopt this method it is far pre¬ 
ferable to select for the summer months the 
hardier of the greenhouse fine-foliaged plants. 
Of these the Dracrenas are both tall and 
imposing-looking when they have attained full 
growth. D. australis, or, as it is sometimes 
called, D. indivisa, is one of the best and most 
graceful of plants ; of this species there are two 
distinct forms, D. lineata, with much broader 
foliage, the plant being of more massive appear¬ 
ance, and D. Veitchi, rather more robust than 
the type, having dark midribs. Phormium 
tenax (the New Zealand Flax) is a grand plant 
for tubs, more imposing with age than the 
Drac&nas, whilst for windy situations it is 
better calculated to withstand any injury. Old 
plants of this species when in flower are splendid 
features. Phormium tenax variegatum is a 
very handsome and distinct form, the foliage 
being striped with rich yellow and white, r. 
tenax atro-purpureum has its foliage of a metallic 
purple shade, and is quite distinct from any 
other kind. P. Colensoi is of a smaller growth, 
with rather narrower and more erect foliage ; of 
this there is also a variegated form. For the 
average garden P. tenax is preferable, but if 
much exposed to wind, P. Colensoi, by reason 
of its rigid habit. 

The greenhouse varieties of the Yucca make 
handsome subjects when they have attained full 
development. Y. aloifolia and Y. aloifolia 
variegata are the two best of these ; they will 
withstand a windy spot very well. No plants 
can scarcely surpass the hardier of the Agaves, 
particularly for a bleak, exposed terrace. Agave 
americana and A. americana variegata are the 
two beat for terrace gardens, both being of 
grand proportions as specimens. Araucaria 
excelsa(the Norfolk Island Pine) is beat known 
as a conservatory plant, but when it has at¬ 
tained large dimensions, say 6 feet to 8 feet in 
height, it is a fine object for large tuba or vases. 
One essential point in its favour is the compara 
tively small amount of root space required, so 
lo*?g as it is well attended to for water. It 
should be guarded againBt injury from wind 
by means of three stakes inserted on the 
outside of the pot, the pot being itself 
plunged in a tub; in a secluded or shel¬ 
tered position with an amount of shade 
it is best at home. Bamboos are strongly 
recommended, more particularly Bambusa 
Metake and B. gracilis; the latter makes 
the ttouter canes, but has the smaller foliage 
the former will make the denser growth. In 
many positions these are safe out-of-doors all 
the winter ; even near London with its fogs B. 
Metake thrives surprisingly well in the open 
ground. Aralia Sieboldi, if massed in a large 
tub, would produce a fine effect; it is hardy in 
the southern counties when planted out, but in 
tubs it should have protection from frost. Of 
Palms, there are none to surpass or even 
equal Chama'rops excelsa It is par excellence 
the Palm for outdoor culture ; its sturdy, rigid 
foliage and leaf-stAlks preserve it from any 
harm. From a moderate sized plant up to laige 
specimens with stout, tree like stems, it is a 
grand feature in any gayden, imparting aftrnpical 
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appearance to the surroundings. I have seen 
Latania borbonica employed on terraces with 
wonderfully fine effect. As a large specimen it 
has much handsomer leafage than the Chamse- 
rops above quoted, but its foliage is more liable 
to injury from wind and sun. Pha»nix dacty- 
lifera (the Date Palm) will also bear standing 
out during the summer very well indeed. Em¬ 
ployed in association with the Chatmerops, it 
would answer well, being of totally distinct 
growth ; if exposed to the foil sunshine it will 
turn somewhat yellow in the foliage, but not 
sufficiently so to suffer any harm. Other Palms, 
as the Kentias, now so popular for indoor de¬ 
coration, should not be stood outside, nor should 
the Cycads, except in Bhoded places. All of the 
foregoing plants that have been recommended 
can be kept through the winter in a house from 
which frost is barely excluded, being perfectly 
safe at all events with a temperature of 35 degs. 

Herbaceous plants prove useful for large 
vases or tubs. The following are of quick 
growth, whilst during the winter they take but 
ittle room. Cannas of the tall, robust-growing 
section can be strongly recommended ; these 
differ in the colour of the foliage, some being 
of a light green shade, others of a dark green, 


places. These are noble plants for this particular 
purpose, being permanent features, but during 
severe weather protection should in the case of 
both kinds be afforded, even if only in a shed or 
outbuilding. Oranges are time-honoured plants 
for terraces, but they are scarce in a measure, 
hence I have not entered into their merits. 
Bays are fine objects, but are often spoiled by 
the barbarous use of the knife to keep them in 
some peculiar shape. 8. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

PICOTEES IN A JAR. 

The season for summer flowers is at hand, and 
one of the important things we can cut for the 
house is the Carnation, which embraces 
Picotees, as these are merely a variety of the 
former. Our illustration shows how delightful 
the Picotee is when bunched in a simple way in 
a jar. Such a decoration as this is often far 
more pleasing than studied and laboured 
arrangements, and the Picotee lends itself 
even better than the Carnation to such work. 
The pods are not so split, as a rule, and one gets 
many tender shades of colour, the ground 



Picotees arranged in a 

and others with bronzy-coloured leaves; all 
are equally useful, and can either be grouped 
individually or collectively. C. aurantiaca, 

S ale green; C. indica, darker green ; and 
!. nigricans, coppery red, are examples of 
the best kinds. Another grand plant for 
tubs or large pots is Erythrina crista-galli, 
a much neglected subject, but why so it is diffi¬ 
cult to explain. A plant of this when well 
established need not be disturbed for years, 
only needing an annual top-dressing. In warm 
and sheltered situations Hedvchium Gardneri- 
anum might be included with safety ; it is not 
unlike the Cannas in growth, but totally dis¬ 
tinct in its flowers, which are produced in large 
gorgeous panicles. Turning to 

Annuals, there is a considerable choice, the 
best being the different varieties of the Castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus). A good selection would be 
R. Ubermanni, dark nurple foliage, 8 feet to 
10 feet; R. africanus, large green leaves, height 
0 feet ; and R. macrocarpus, light green foliage, 
height 6 feet. Three of either sort of these 
would, if planted together, soon make a large 
mass. Meliant hus major is another good annual 
with very handsome glaucous leaves, making 
a rapid growth when once established. 

Yucca gloriosa aud Y. recurva are frequently 
grown outside entirely, being hardy in many 


simple way in a jar. 

colour of the Picotee being strictly white, with 
an edge of rose, purple, or allied shade of 
varying depth. Hence the reason of their 
division into the two great classes, heavy and 
light-edged._ 

Monthly Rose In window.— I have 
a Monthly Rose in a pot in the greenhouse. The 
leaves are easily shaken off, and buds do not 
open. I put bone-meal on the roots about six 
weeks ago, but it has made no change in it, one 
way or the other. Three years ago it was a 
mass of bloom. It is now five years old. Could 
I take cuttings from it now ?— Leo. 

• # # There is little doubt that “Leo” has 
given the Rose too strong a dose of manure, or 
else has kept it too dry. Which of these t wo it 
is impossible for us to judge, but a Monthly 
Rose would not behave as is described unless 
one of these extremes have prevailed. Cuttings 
of partly-ripened wood can be cut off and struck 
in a sandy leaf-soil at any time from now' until 
September. Let them be short, and keen them 
close and partly shaded for a time. A box on 
the floor of the same greenhouse, and some 
glass laid over the whole, is a cheap and good 
w'ay of propagating own-root Roses. A few 
notes on “ Window Roses,” that are about to 
appear, may interest this correspondent. 

u n q i ns i fi it i 
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OROHIDS. 

AN ORCHID FOR AMATEURS. 

OnCTDIUM AMrLIATUM MAJUS. 

This is one of the showiest and best of the 
Oncidiums, and although an old species, it still 
holds a foremost place. We once saw a plant 
that carried on its numerously branched spikes 
somewhere about 5,000 brilliantly coloured 
blossoms. This was discovered in Costa 
Rica by Cumming about 1835, and since 
that time it has been found by several 
other collectors. At the present day it is 
to be seen in almost every collection of 
Orchids. • 

It produces its bright yellow flowers 
during the months of May and June, and 
these, if not sprinkled with water from 
the syringe, will remain in perfection for 
a considerable time. Oncidium ampliatum 
majus is of easy culture, and succeeds well 
when grown in pots. It produces large, 
roundish, and much-compressed pseudo¬ 
bulbs, each 3 inches or 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter, streaked with purple and red, turn¬ 
ing when old to a dark brown. The leaves 
are broad, of thick, leathery texture, up¬ 
wards of a foot in length, and bright deep 
green in colour. The scape, which is erect 
and attains a height of about 3 feet, is 
much branched and produces flowers in 
abundance. These are quite white at the 
back and bright yellow in front. The 
sepals, almost entirely hidden by the other 
segments, are pale yellow with a few 
brown blotches, the petals bright canary- 
yellow, and the lip even brighter. 

Oncidiums are naturally epiphytal, 
growing upon branches of trees ; there¬ 
fore it is very necessary that they have 
good drainage. They require to be potted 
firmly in a mixture of good fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum Moss, with a few nodules 
of charcoal. The plants, which should be 
raised on a cone-shaped mound above the 
rims of the pots, when growing enjoy a 
copious supply of water, but during the 
period of rest only enough should be given 
to keep the bulbs in a plump and healthy 
condition. They can be grown in the 
hottest part of the Cattleya-house or in 
any position where plenty of heat can be 
maintained, always taking care that the 
atmosphere is moist. 


earthy and sandy particles. Have ready a good 
lot of broken crocks and charcoal, the Moss and 
peat being previously mixed, and proceed to 
□x the plants in position. The drainage must 
be thorough, not less than two-thirds of the 
depth of the pots being filled, and the potsherds 
and charcoal must be freely mixed in as the 
work proceeds. This prevents the compost 
from forming a close, heavy mass from con¬ 
tinuous waterings, and ensures a constant supply 


the summer, 0. grande in the autumn, and O. 
Harryanum and O. crispum bloom at various 
seasons, but usually from February till June. 
A suitable minimum temperature is 50degs., 
falling a little on very cold nights in preference 
to giving too much fire-heat. The prices of all 
Orchids vary so much, according to size and 
quality of the plants, that an “ average ” price 
cannot be given. 

Seasonable work.— Most of the repot- 


Culture of various kinds. — 

Please inform me in Gardening how 
to succeed in growing the following, what 
they should be potted in, and what time 
they flower? — Odontoglossum Harry¬ 
anum, O. crispum, O. grande, Dendrobium 
nobile, Masdevallia Lindeni, Broughtonia 
sanguines. I have a span-roof green¬ 
house, 12 feet by 8 feet ; temperature 50 
degs. to 55degs. maximum, with fire-heat 
in winter.—L. F. Z. 

% * In order to grow the Orchids named 
successfully in one house a good deal of 
care will be necessary, as the plants differ 
widely in the temperature they require. 

If you have an ordinary garden frame at 
command to grow the Odontoglossums 
and Masdevallias in during the summer it 
would simplify your task considerably. 

If not, you must arrange some kind of 
shade in one corner of the house and place 
them there, keeping as cool as possible 
from now onwards until the end of Sep¬ 
tember, watering the plants freely but 
judiciously at the root, and frequently 
sprinkling them overhead when the wea¬ 
ther is bright. Dendrobium nobile must 
have the warmest and lightest position 
available, and this, too, when in full 
growth may be frequentlysyringed. Broughtonia 
sanguinea also delights in a good heat, and only 
needs shading in very bright weather. This is 
frequently grown on blocks dressed with Sphag¬ 
num Moss, not being a very strong rooting plant; 
otherwise its culture is very simple, the chief 
point being to make a decided difference in the 
growing and resting periods. With this ex¬ 
ception all the kinds named succeed in pots in a 
compost consisting of equal parts of clean fresh 
Sphagnum Moss, andTgBbd peat free! from all 
Digitized by VjQU 


A good amateurs’ Orchid (Oncidium ampliatum mojm). 


of fresh air to the roots—one of the most impor¬ 
tant points in growing Orchids. In watering at 
the root always be guided by the state of 
growth. The Dendrobium and Broughtonia 
require very little in the winter, only enough to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling ; but the 
Odontoglossums and Masdevallias mu 9 t not be 
dried at the root at any season. While growing 
freely in summer they will all require a good 
supply. D. nobile and M. Lindeni are spring- 
flowering Orohids ; B. sanguinea flowers during 


ting and rearranging having by this time been 
completed by the Orchid-lover, every effort must 
be made to promote a healthy and vigorous 

g rowth of the plants, as future success or failure 
epends to a great extent on this point. As 
the roots begin to run in the new compost a 
little more water will be needed, and those plants 
that are in full growth must now have a full 
supply. When tne Sphagt um Moss is growing 
freely about the plants is a good index to the 
state of the compost as to moisture; if the 
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points are green and fresh, and seem moist to 
the touch, no water is required ; but, on the 
contrary, if it has a whitish appearance, and is 
rustling to the hand, sufficient water must be 
given to thoroughly soak the whole of the com¬ 
post. On bright mornings the houses must be 
opened early, and freely damped with the 
syringe between the pots and under the stages. 
Increase the ventilation as the temperature 
rises, not allowing it to rush up quickly, but in 
a natural and gradual manner. By this means 
the shading may be left up much longer, as the 
foliage does not get so hot, this tending to a solid 
growth, which is not so liable to suffer from the 
effect of cold in winter. When there are sepa¬ 
rate compartments for warm, intermediate, 
and cool Orchids, the first must be closed 
; ' Barly with plenty of moisture, the blinds 
raised at the same time, running the tempera¬ 
ture up to 90 degs. or 95 degs. The second, or 
' Cattleya-house, must be left later, as these 
1 ; r Orchids must not be syringed overhead; con- 
0 sequently, the foliage is more liable to injury 
jjfrom bright sunshine. The cool-house will not, 
after this date, require to be closed at all, a 
little air being left on all night. On dull, 
: • quiet nights, when there is a good deal of mois¬ 
ture in the air, both top and bottom ventilators 
• may with advantage be left wide open, this 
treatment being very reouperative to the plants 
> after the heat of the day. On dull days a chink 
of air must be kept on top, and as little water 
’ |ts possible be used about the houses. 

' Orchids from Holmes ChapeL— We have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Holmes a boxful of flowers, representing 
a splendid variety of Sobralia macr&ntba, one of the 
r richest and most splendid forms for colour we have seen, 
\the sepals, petals, and lip intense purple. Unfortunately, 

' BObraliaa are not long lasting, but a good succession is 
produced, whilst the flowers travel badly owing to their 
nail texture. 


FRUIT. 

HARDY FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

On* could hardly wish for better or brighter 
prospects of a grand crop of hardy fruits during 
the current year—in fact, unless some sharp 
frost or storm wreck our hopes, the crop is 
assured, for the blossom is already showing the 
change to tiny fruits iu abundance. Taking the 
Apples as the most important of all crops, the 
trees, both old or young, are perfect wreaths of 
^ne,^ well-developed flowers that look like setting 

7 ' Pears are a little in advance of Apples, and so 
tbiokly set on many trees that severe thinning 
will be necessary if fruits anything above the 
Average size are desired, and we know by 
experience that it is only the fine fruits that pay, 
ij Plums are somewhat variable, for in some 
places an excessive crop last year left the trees 
too much exhausted to perfect fruit-buds, and 
In other places when there were plenty of buds 
early in the winter, the birds made sad havoc 
amongst them during the severe frost of Feb¬ 
ruary and March. Some varieties, such as Coe’s 
Colden Drop, are completely stripped of fruit- 
brala, while other varieties escaped and promise 

. Cherries are almost invariably covered with 
fclnv fruits, the Morellos being simply wreathed 
|n bloom. 

Wall trees of all kinds are making splendid 
£rogress; Apricots, Peaches, and, in fact, all are 
well cropped. 

Bush fruits give excellent promise where the 
Birds did not molest the buds ; but with us the 
sparrowB were terribly busy during the severe 
ffost, especially attacking Gooseberries. Where 
the buds escaped there are excellent crops, also 
of Currants, Raspberries, and Strawberries. 

James Groom, Gosport . 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— 

For the last three or four days the Gooseberry- 
trees in my garden have been infested with two 
or three different caterpillars, some specimens 
of which I enclose. A few hours suffice, under 
their attaoks, to entirely denude whole trees of 
their foliage and leave them in a leafless con¬ 
dition. Last year the same trees suffered from 
a similar attack, but not to so great an extent, 
the fruit being useless. Can you say what 
remedy there is, if. a^y, for these .attacks, and 
What caterpillar^ thev -^ire ♦ Jgave been 


employing boys to piok them off, and using lime 
with indifferent success.—D evaques 8 myth. 

*»* In reply to the enclosed from “D. Smyth,” 
the caterpillars you send as specimens of those 
which are attacking your Gooseberry-bushes 
are the grubs of the Gooseberry-Currant Saw-fly 
(Nematus ribesi), a common and very trouble¬ 
some pest. Picking the grubs off by hand, if 
the work be done thoroughly, is the most effi¬ 
cacious way of ridding the bushes of these 
insects; and dusting the bushes with powdered 
lime before the dew is off the leaves is highly 
recommended; but you do not seem to have 
found these methods satisfactory. Try Byring¬ 
ing the bushes with the extraot from 5 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 12 lb. of soft-soap, mixed with 
100 gallons of water, or the juice from £ lb. of 
Tobacco may be used instead of the Quassia. 

| Any grubs whioh fall during the operation may 
easily be killed with the back of a spade. When 
full grown the grubs bury themselves in the 
earth under the bushes, and spinning a cocoon 
round themselves, become chrysalids to pass the 
winter. If, before the Saw-flies make their 
appearance in the spring, the earth for about 
2 inches in depth is removed from under the 
bushes, and burnt or buried 5 inches or 6 inches 
below the surface, the attack next year will be 
prevented unless Saw-flies come in from neigh¬ 
bours’ gardens. If everyone in a certain dis¬ 
trict would agree to remove the earth from under 
their bushes iu the winter in the way mentioned, 
this pest might be almost stamped out. Of 
course, fresh earth should be put under the 
bushes to replaoe what was taken away.— 
G. S. S. 


RUUDS FOR OORRBSPONDRNTS. 

Questions.—Qt*»rfo« and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written m 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardsniro, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to tke Publi&brr 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
»n mind that, as Gardsnihg has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whisk their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardsvuts 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


600. — Beet bedding Hyacinths.— Which are the 
beet varieties of Hyacinths for bedding, and their colour ? 

—COXBTAHT RXADKR. 

601. — Best bedding Tulips.— Will you please 
tell me the names of the best bedding Tulips, alio their 
colour and height ?— Constant Reader. 

602 . —Specimen Fuchsias for show.—I want 
to show six specimen Fuchsias for 29th July. I have got 
them fairly well into shape. Can you kindly tell me when 
I am to pinch them back for the last time. Had I better 
stand them out-of-doors for a time ? If so, when shall I 
take them in again ? Also can you kindlv name six of the 
very best double show Dahlias, and ’ six best single 
Fuchsias ?—J. Scot. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

603. — Destroying ants (L. PupAi-Pieoss of 
sponge soaked in sugar wUl attract ante, and then they 
may be readily destroyed. Also scatter gnano or sulphur 
about their runs, and get at their nests, pouring in paraffin- 
oil. Boiling water may also be used 

604. — Box killed (May).— It is not often frost kills a 
Box-edge to a border. Generally it is Bevere and careless 
dipping. We think you had better replant, and do so everv 
fourth or fifth year. It is not much trouble and is infi¬ 
nitely better than fancy tiles of any description. 

605. — Moes Rose not flowering (Leo).—it your 
Moss Rose is a strong growing variety, it should not have 
been pruned hard. You may take it as a safe rule that 
strong growers need very little pruning, and in anv case 
where pruning has resulted in flowerless growth, does it 
not seem more reasonable to leave that off and try the 
opposite plan? 

goo.— Fig and Maple diseased (W. T. Marton). 
—The “little red spots" on the branches belong to a 
fungus named Tubercularia vulgaris. These spots only 
grow on dead or dying bark, and do not cause the mischief. 
The trees are out of health from some cause quite uncon¬ 
nected with these spots. There is probably something 
wrong with the roots. 


607.— Diseased Firs (F. A. D., Wrotham).— The 
firs are badly attacked by a fnngus named Peridermium 
pini. We know of no remedy, but the different species of 
wild and garden Groundsel (Senedo) are said to encourage 
it. The Groundsels when acting as nurses are covered with 
an orange-coloured powder, brought about by a fungus 
called Coleoeporium eeneclonie. 

60S.— Climbers for six-feet wall (Yorkshire 
A mcUeur). — Clematis Jackmani (deep blue-purple 
flowers), any of the finer variegated small-leaved Ivies, 
Honeysuckles, Cotoneaster microphylla (pretty for its 
bright orimson berries in autumn), Pyracaniha (attractive 
when in flower, and bearing an abundance of orange-soar- 
let berries in autumn), and Rose Gloire de Dijon. 

609.— Injured Apple-trees (E. A. T.).— We would 
advise you to well cover the affected portion of the trees 
with methylated'spirit, or paint it with a soft brush 
dipped in paraffin, thoroughly covering the diseased 
portions. In the winter a dressing of clay and paraffin 
mixed will do much good. This should be much like 
thick paint, and well rubbed into the bark in dry weather. 

cio.— Flowering climber for rail (W. E. R.). 
-You might nee Crimson Rambler Rose to great advan¬ 
tage. Both this and the Hybrid Swedt Briers would soon 
cover the space, and are also sweetly scented. Of course, 
these are not evergreen, but we have few evergreens that 
bear bright flowers, are equally hardy, and that would 
grow bo quickly. Evergreen Honeysuckles, or, if in a 
sheltered spot, Ceanothuaes might be tried. 

611.— Cyclamens mouldy (h'U Desperandum).— 
Your query is rather puzzling, as you simply say they have 
been in a warm house, and give no further idea of the 
treatment accorded. You had better overhaul them and 
repot in good loam, a little leaf-soil, and sharp sand ; then 
water well and give them a sunny position. If sound they 
will flower next winter. They do not need much heat, and 
should never be dried off, as we fear yours were. 

612 — Sparrows eating* newly sown Grass 
(A. S. M.).—We fear there is no resl remedy but to kill the 
birds by shooting or poisoning them. We have tried manv 
things, and the best was to place black ootton a few 
inches above the seeds crosswise and supported by dark 
sticks. They do not like this, but the cotton must be 
quite tight, and not resting on the soil. A little bird-lime 
and one or two captive biros soon scare the remainder. 

613. —Climbing Roses to flower in London 
greenhouse (Nil Desperandum).— You certainly can 
grow pot Roses in town, but it needs too much skill for 
inexperienced amateurs. If you cannot keep Ho id 6 re 
from blight—by whioh we presume you not only mean 
mildew, but the many foes Roses are subject to—it seems 
a pity to try others, as Homfere is about the easiest grown 
Rose we have. On the whole, we think it best to abandon 
Roses in your case. 

614. — Irises (North Countrie ).—The best Irises for the 
garden are the German Flags, now in fullest beauty, the 
Florentine, Iris pallida, Siberian Iris, and I. Kampfen—the 
last-mentioned must have moisture, and the Siberian Iris 
does best in a moist spot. For pots get the Netted Iris 
(I. reticulata), I. Bakeriana, I. histrlo, and Algerian Iris 
(I. stylosa). Pot up in the aqtumn and keep in the green¬ 
house. They will bloom in spring, the last mentioned in 
winter. The Netted Iris with its deep violet fragrant 
flowers is delightful in a pot. 

615. — Treatment of Rose-trees and Dahlias 
(Rev. E. Fowler.).— You will find mulohing the soil with 
Bhort or partially-decayed manure the best course to adopt, 
and in dry weather, when given liquid-manure, the food 
and moisture are retains. We recommend animal 
manures for Roses, such as deer, sheep, cow, or fowl- 
manure placed in a tank or barrel and covered with water. 
Soot also la invaluable in a clear state after soaking in water. 
The above manures are cheap, and of greater assistance 
than that you mention. Liquid-manure from horse-dung 
is more adapted (or pot culture than the open air. 

616. — Top-dressing Tomatos (Waterloo).— You 
must feed to get fruit. Why not try liquids if afraid of 
surface dressings? You see your plants are now called 
upon for more rigour, and will not provide it unlea fed. 
More harm is done by delay, and by too much food at one 
time, or when planting. Oar advice is to feed regularly 
from this date. You have good plants and plenty of fruit 
set, and you must now support it; but do not feed if the 
growth is very strong, or only a small number of fruits are 
set. The weight of fruit named can be obtained by 
top dressing when required, and as the plants produce 
fruit. 


617. —Creepers for house (Lexicon).— On any 
part of your house you can grow the small-leaved Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitoni). No other one creeper can 
beat it, and it needs no artificial support. On the south 
and west sides Roses, Clematises, and almost any hardy 
climber may be planted. A good Yellow Rose is William 
Alien Riohardson, and a good red and a good white may be 
found in Oheahunt Hybrid and AlmOe Vibert respectively. 
There is a vast variety of Roses that would thrive on these 
sides. The most reliable Blue or Purple Clematis is Jack¬ 
mani Buperba, and the best white the alba variety of the 
same kind. Like the Roses, there is a vast choice here. 
On the north and east sides Ivies or Ampelopsis will be 
moet likely to succeed well. 

618. —Clubbing in Cabbages (Anxious).— In Gar¬ 
dening of May the 25 th an answer was given to “ Anxious " 
who inquired about clubbing in Cabbages, which was very 
misleading. The cause of clubbing in Cabbages and 
similar plants is not an insect, but a fungus (Plasmodio- 
phora orassic®). When an infested crop has been all 
gathered great c&re should be taken to remove all the 
roots and stumps and burn them. They must not be thrown 
on a rubbish heap, and no Cabbages or other oruciferous 
plants should be grown on the same plot for two years, as 
the spores of the fungus will remain alive for nearly that 
time. Any other crops may be grown. A good dressing 
of clay, as suggested, would be beneficial, and so would a 
dressing of lime. No earth which has borne an infested 
crop should be taken to another part of the garden where 
Cabbages, Ac., are likely to be grown ; not even on one's 
shoes or implements.—G. 8. S. 

619. — The Hawthorn (Chas. J. Dudeney).— The 
Hawthorn is Crataegus oxyc&ntha and belongs to the Rose 
family (Rosace®). There are many varieties, as double 
crimson, pink, and ro faith. The species is a native of 
Britain, and is common in most parts of Europe, and is 
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also found in the north of Africa and western Asia. Haw* 
thorn hedges were probably used in Italy before 1400, and 
appear to nave been planted in England bv the Romans, so 
their origin is very remote. One finds directions for 
pruning Thorn hedges in all the old books on husbandry, 
and Tusser, in his ‘'Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,” 
gives directions for making hedges. Such hedges, how¬ 
ever, were for enclosing plantations, as those for fields were 
probably not established until nurseries began to exist, 
about the beginning of the 17th century. It may interest 
you to know that the first nawthorn hedges planted in 
Scotland were on the road leading up Inch Buckling Brae 
in East Lothian, and at Ftnlarig, at the head of Thy, in 
Perthshire. Cromwell’s soldiers planted them. 

620.— Dividing Primroses.— Ts June the right 
month for dividing coloured Primroses, single and double ? 
They have finished blooming.—H. R. 


030.— Cutting back Laurels and Ivy.— Is it 
too late to cut these evergreens back now ? If so, when 
is the best time to do it? And how should they be treated 
after pruning?—A. X. Y. Z. 

*** Laurels and Ivy can still be cut back with safety, 
although, of course, it is getting somewhat late in the 
season to do so. Probably the best month in the whole 
year to do it is the month of April, for then the ravages of 
the past winter can be clearly seen, and the pruning can 
be regulated accordingly. The management of Laurels 
and Ivy is so extremely simple that little need be said 
about it. If your plants have got into bad health, give 
them, after pruning, a top-dressing of good, well-manured, 
loamy soil over the roots, and in not, dry weather give 
abundance of water to them, and ply the garden-engine 
freely over the foliage. This will cleanse from dust and 
greatly help their growth. 


*** You may divide and replant Primroses in June, 
keeping them well supplied with water should the weather 
be not and dry. If you wish to stiU further increase your 
stock, you may divide the roots again early in September. 

621. — Treatment of Arable, Alyssum, and 
Aubrletla —What is tbs proper treatment of Arable, 
Alyssum, and Aubrietia for spring bedding for a second 
year ? Should they be divided when taken up ?— Ajax. 

*** The three hardy plants named above can be increased 
to any quantity for spring bedding. Try division of the 
roots and replanting. This can be done either in the 
autumn, or when re arranging the beds in the spring. 

622. —The Male Pern.— In collecting the llale Fern 
(Lsstrea Filix-mas) for garden cultivation, is it necessary to 
preserve the root stock, or may the portion formed by the 
old stipes be detached ?—Frond. 

*»* U you wi*h to succeed with the transplanting of 
this native Fern from its natural home to your garden, 
you must take great care to preserve the roots intact, or 
your chance of it thriving well with you after removal is 
doubtful. This rule applies with equal force to the trans¬ 
planting of all our British Ferns. 

628.— Crown Imperial.— What is the best soil and 
position in the garden for this plant?—R. 

V The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) gener¬ 
ally grows and flowers best in a rich, deep, loamy sou, and 
when the bulbs are allowed to be undisturbed for years. A 
good position for it in the garden is on the edge of a group 
of American plants or shrubbery border. 

624.— Diluting liquid stable-manure— What 
proportion of stable liquor taken from a stable drain 
should be used per gallon of (sort) water to fit it for water¬ 
ing vegetables?—W. 

*** A safe proportion to use the drainings of a stable 
mixed with soft water for liquid-manure would be, say, a 
quart to a gallon. The drawings should, before being so 
used, be allowed to become decomposed ; it is then a per¬ 
fectly safe manure for most plants. 


625.— Cutting back straggling hybrid Rho¬ 
dodendrons.— Would someone advise me whether in 
the case of the better class of Rhododendrons grafted on 
the common (R. ponticum) ttock, in cutting back severely 
after flowering, there is a danger of cutting away the graft 
and only leaving the common variety on whioh the plants 
are worked ?—E. 

*** If you take notice of the position of the union between 
the ttock and scion of your worked Rhododendrons, and 
prune back considerably above that place, you cannot 
possibly incur the danger you fear may occur. Any 
shoots that push out beneath the point of such union 
should be rubbed off as they appear, because, naturally 
enough, they will be qf the common kind. 


626.— Compost for Chrysanthemums.— Would 
you be so kind as to tell me if the following mixture would 
form a suitable oorapost for growing Chrysanthemums in 
—via., fresh sandy loam, 20 parts ; decomposed horse- 
manure, from old Cucumber bra, six parts; silver sand, 
one part ? I intend putting over the crocks in the pots a 
few bones or oyster shells; should he glad to know if 
the above would do, or if anything should be added to it ? 
—N. 


%* The sod mixture you propose using for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should suit them well. You might with advantage, 
however, add a little soot, say, a 6-inch potful to 5 or 
6 bushels of the compost. 


627. - Wart-like blotches on Vine-leaves.— 

What is the cause ?— Frrkly. » 

*#* The cause of warty blotches on the underside of your 
Vine-leaves is, no doubt, as in all other similar cases, to 
be traced to defective ventilation, and an excess of stagnant 
msisture in the atmosphere. Give a little increase of 
artificial heat to keep the air in the vinery in a buoyant 
condition, and ventilate early in the day. This treatment 
will probably help your case materially. 

628. —Cucumber fruits curlingupand damp¬ 
ing off.—What is the reason of this, and the best remedv 
for it?— Anxioob. 

*,* You evidently do not give the Cucumbers warmth 
enough, and, therefore, you cannot ventilate sufficiently to 
enable the blossoms to become dry at least once a-day, so as 
to ensure a pood set. Try a higher temperature, and give 
plenty qf air to the structure in which they are growing on 
a’l favourable occasions. Cucumbers delight in a warm, 
moist temperature; but the atmosphere around them 
should not be stagnant. 


681.— Monkey-nuts.— The enclosed I am told is sold 
under the name of “Monkey-hat” and “Pea-nut,” but it 
appears to me to be more like a Bean than a Nut, Could 
you kindly give me its botanical name and where it comes 
from?—L. J. 

*,* This is a tropical Nut, a native of West Africa and 
the West Indies. The ovary, when the flower has fallen, is 
raised up on a stalk which gradually lengthens until it 
bends over and is thrust into the soil, where it ripens. 
When cultivated the seeds are used as food, like Peas, and 
oil is got from them when pressed, and is used instead of 
that from Olives. An illustration is given of it in 
Gardrnino, March 2nd, 18*35. Its botanical name is 
Arachis hypogeea. 

632. —Asparagus culture.— What should be done 
with Asparagus-plants which have been allowed to run to 
seed ana not cat for the table ? Should they be cut down 
after or before seeding? I also want U> take up and re¬ 
make the old bed, which was never properly done. When 
is tbe beet time to do so ? Should I replace the best of the 
old plants?— C. 

*,* Asparagus-plants that have not been cut for table 
use and allowed to run to seed should not have the tops 
removed until they ripen off the growth in autumn, when 
they should be cut clean away with a sharp knife an inch 
or two above the surface of the bed. The best season of the 
year for you to remake your Asparagus-beds will be in the 
spring, just about the time that the plants commence to 
make fresh growth. Instead of saving your old worn-out 
roots, we think it would be better for you to procure and 
plant some healthy young ones, and be sure and give 
plenty of space between them to allow for their natural 
extension. 

633. —Beetles.—I enclose two beetles for your inspec¬ 
tion. They attack Rosea and Poppies, eating out tbe 
centres. My neighbour has none of them, and as they are 
new to me I should like some Information respecting 
them, their origin, and how to cope with them.—J. B. 
AanvoRD. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from “ J. B. Ashford ,” the 
beetles are the Rose beetles. Green Chafer, or Golden Chafer 
(Citonia aurata). They are very destructive to the flowers 
of several kinds of plants besides Roses. Strawberry 
plants often suffer from them. Though by no means rare, 
they are seldom so dbundant as to do much mischief. 
They seem particularly numerous in your neighbourhood. 
Their grubs feed at the roots-qf plants. They arc large fat 
creatures, with the tail end of the body bent under them¬ 
selves. There is no means known for destroying them but 
burning them up. The beetles may be caught in a butter¬ 
fly net.—G. S. S. 

634. — Us healthy leaves on greenhouse 
plants.— 1 enclose some leaves of Roses, Pelargoniums, 
and Fuchsias from my greenhouse, which are all more or 
less spotted and diseased. Can you tell me the probable 
cause and its remedy ?—R. J. 

%* The cause of the spotted and unhealthy appearance 
of the leaves of the soft-wooded greenhouse plants you have 
sent is evidently to be traced to careless ioatering, inatten¬ 
tion to ventilation, and a bad attack of green-fly combined. 
The leaves of Pelargoniums, especially, will turn off spotted 
if the plants are-allowed to sometimes become dust-ary at 
the root, and then at others flooded with water. Keep the 
soil in the pots of all your plants fairly moist, and in 
ventilating avoid cold draughts of air striking the plants ; 
this latter evil will turn the foliage of many kinds of 
greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short time. Fumigate 
with Tobacco frequently to destroy greenfly, and on fine 
day8 wash your plants freely with clean water, applied 
somewhat forcibly with a syringe. 

635. —Crubs on lawn.— One of my lawns, being near 
to a Grass field, is alwayB very weedy, Dandelions and 
Buttercups coming up every spring. I have taken some 
hundreds out already, and under every, or nearly every, 

f lant I have found one of the accompanying grubs. May 
trouble you to let me know what the grub eventually 
becomes, and whether it will do any harm ?—A. W. L. 

%* In reply to the enclosed from “A. W. L.," the grubs 
infesting yourlavm, of which you send a sample, are com¬ 
monly known as Leather-jackets, on account of the tough¬ 
ness of their skin. They are the grubs of the common 
Daddy-long-legs or Crane-fly (Tipula oleracea), and are 
very injurious to the roots of Grass and many other plants. 
Any insecticide would be so weakened by passing through 
the soil as to be quite useless. A good dressing of nitrate 
of soda. 2 cwt. per acre, well watered in, does mt kill the 
grubs, but it is very distasteful to them and helps the crop. 
Rooks , Starlings, Plovers, and Gulls kill great numbers of 
them. — G. S. S. 


629.— Sedge (Oyperos alternlfolius).-Oan you 
kindly tell me how to treat Cyperua alternifolius? I 
have successfully brought one through the winter. Should 
it be repotted? If so, what compost will it require?— 


*»* The temperature best suited to the growth of this 
Cyperus is one of about 55 degs. to 65 degs. in a general 
way, and, when growing, abundance of water should be 
given to the roots—in fact, it is almost an aquatic plant. 
You may re pot your plant now, using a compost of loam 
and a little sand for it. If you wish to increase your 
stock, then divide the plants into several crowns, and pot 
each one singly in small pots,.and if they are.kept close 
and warm for a little white, they will soon rkaJce good- 
sued specimens. 



636.— Seeds in boxes not growing.— I sowed 
some seeds about tix weeks ago in two boxes (in a cold 
frame). I propped the boxes up on sticks so as to be 
nearer the glass and enable seeds to be sown in the bed 
underneath. Hardly any of the seeds have come up in 
the boxes, but all that I sowed in the earth-bed in the 
frame started at onoe, almost. What is the probable 
reason of this? The frame is in a sunny part of the 
garden.—M. 

Seeing that the seed you sowed in the earth-bed of 
your frame a*, the same time as that soum in boxes grew 
freely, the cause qf the failure of that put in the boxes can 
only be attributed (if the seed was good) to drought. The 
soil in shallow boxes, propped up in the %cay you describe, 
would naturally get veiy dry, especially in a tunny posi¬ 


tion. Probably , if you look to this matter, and make the 
soil in the boxes moderately moist, the dormant seed may 
yet produce plants. Good seed is often condemned from 
want of attention to this simple matter. 

637.—Caps Pelargoniums.—Will cuttings of tbe 

Cape Pelargoniums—such as Echinatum—strike readily 
now in a cold frame, or do they require heat; and what 
treatment do they require afterward* ?—B. 

%* Cuttings of Cape Pelargoniums of the type you name 
will strike much better in a warm, light, and dry green¬ 
house than in a cold frame, as they are very apt to damp 
off in a cool, moist atmosphere like that of a cold frame. 
After they are rooted pot them off singly into small pots , 
using rather sandy loam, and give abundant drainage to 
the roots at all stages of their existence. Increase the size 
of the pots as required—they do not want large ones-and 
be sure to never overwater them ; when in active growth a 
little weak liquid-manure is very beneficial. A light , 
comfortably warm , and well ventilated structure is the one 
best adapted for their successful culture. 

638 — Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ac., 
losing their leaves.—A week since I purchased some 
four dozen healthy young plants, consisting of Zonal 
“Geraniums,” Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, fcc., and 
placed them in my small greenhouse, where they have 
been well watered and given plenty of air, and the tem¬ 
perature has never been below 45 degs. ; but I have 
noticed that the lower leaves have gradually turned yellow 
and fallen off. Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me what is the probable cause of this?— Readsr. 

*»* The reason of your young soft-wooded plants of 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ac, losing their lower leaves is, 
in all probability, to be attributed to the fact that before 
you purchased them they had been pushed along in a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and with very Utile ventilation given, 
and, as you say, you have given them, since they have been 
in your possession, plenty qf air, the sudden change in 
treatment would quite account for the loss of a little qfthe 
lower foliage. 1 ou may still continue to ventilate your 
greenhouse freely; but carefully avoid cold draughts of air 
striking directly on the plants, the after effects qf which 
are sure to be injurious. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrmxg li&us- 
tratkd, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

John Parsons .—Bladder Nut(Staphylea colchicaj; 2, 

Common Servioe-tree (Pyrus sorbus).- Mrs. Marsh .— 

Rose Souv. d’un Ami.- Newbury.—8 tat ice profusa, a 

greenhouse plant requiring peaty soil. It requires mush 
the same culture as Heaths, and is of rather dense, not 

tali growth.- Vera.— Fool’s Parsley (^Ethusa Cynapium). 

- Helen Hughes — Ornithogalum umbellatum, tbs com¬ 
mon Star of Bethlehem ; it is also oalled Eleven-o’olook 
Lady. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Arthur Durham.—The plants are affected with the 
disease. Pick off and burn all fruits attacked like those 
sent, and if the house is heated put on a little heat in the 
pi pee, keep the air dry, stop syringing, and open only the 

top ventilators.- Constant Reader.—An aphis that 

infests the Pine tribe. Dip the shoots or syringe them 
with any insecticide of an oily nature, such as a solution 

of soft-soap and paraffin-oil.- A. E. Logan.— This Is a 

much-vexed question. If you are making up a schedule, 
define amateur as a man who grows his own things with¬ 
out outside help. That is the proper definition, but the 
term is abused, so as to admit gentlemen and gentlemen's 
gardeners, who are not amateurs. A man who employs 
a host of gardeners is not an amateur, nor the gardeners 
themselves. Keep the word amateur strictly to certain 
classes, where the man does all the work himself, and dis¬ 
qualify anyone who competes iu them if he employs assist¬ 
ance. We do not mean to say a jobbing man who comes 
in now and then to “ tidy up, but regular assistance every 

day in the week.- Mid Wales.—We can detect neither 

mildew nor disease of any kind upon your Vice-leaves. 
They Beem perfectly healthy, and the white blotohee are 

simply through syringing with “ limy” water.- Charles 

Fox.— You should be able to get the plants at any good 
nursery. They are not rare. Try our advertisement 

columns.- Scotus.—'We do not know the plant under the 

name you mention. Pleaee send a specimen of it or des¬ 
cription. Is it a Lily ?-•— John II /.—If you are a nursery¬ 
man you can remove your Btock ; if not. you can remove 
no trees or shrubs unless you have an agreement with your 

landlord giving you the right to do so.- O. Cobb, T. T. 

Allman , W. Smith, Dr. Weekes, T. W., Jersey.—Mt. 
Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, S.E. Mention paper. 

- Exon.—The Apple-tree is affected by the maggot,, and 

the only remedy is to handpick, a tedious one itie true, but 
nothing else will prove efficacious. Encourage Tom-tits, 
which are very useful in such cases. We will shortly refer 
more generally to this important subject; meanwhile, the 

only oourse open is to proceed as we suggest.- Inquirer. 

—No 1 soil will do very well to mix with stiff clay, but it 
is not leaf-mould, as it is full of twigs and refuse; leaf- 
mould consists of decayed leaves solely. Mix with stiff 
clay soil plenty of wood-ashes, lime, grit, and anything of 
that character to lighten it. No 2 Is a very good loam, 
which you need not mix with the clay. It is useful 

material for potting.- J. Napier.— Mr. Richards, Old 

Shot Wharf, Lambeth, London, S E.- Span Roof. —Your 

stove would be suitable, but you do not say how it is fixed. 
We have found the Loughborough boiler a splendid kind 
for houses of your size. The value of this is that there are 
no fumee inside the house, it is easily fixed, and moet 
reliable, being fed from outside the house. A No 1 boiler 
would heat your house, and we would prefer it to stove 

named.- P. Adcock.— The Carnation flower sent was 

that of the ordinary Souv. de la Malmaison, not the variety 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, which has pink blooms. The 
Rose you seod is one of the best of the later additions, of 
French origin, ss the name Caroline Testout signifies. The 
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seedling Carnation you send a flower of will never make a 
valuable acquisition; there is no substance in the bloom, 

aoa the colour isbvno means uncommon.- M. D. T., 

P. C .—Evidently something is disturbing the Fern at the 
root. Do you keep the plant too moist, or otherwise? If 
you do not think mistakes in watering are the cause, turn 
the plant out of the pot and see if the soil is in proper con¬ 
dition, if not the Fern must be repotted. This is not the 
best time for the operation, therefore it must be carefully 
done, using loam and peat for . soil and providing ample 

drainage in the way of crocks. Use clean pots.- Justice. 

—Market growers come under the Agricultural Holdings 
Aot, and in the absence of an agreement providing for any 
other notioe, you are entitled to a year's notice ending 
with the year of tenancy. We know of no such custom; 
the above is law. 

Replies next week to B., Mrs. LasceUes , Major , 
Beecher, North Countrie. 


BBSS. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—V. 
An important matter to be considered in 
working for surplus honey, whether in seotions 
or otherwise, is the sources of the honey supply in 
the district in which the apiary is situated. 
Some districts yield well through May and dur¬ 
ing the first half of June, bat in other localities 
little is gathered until the middle of June. 
Then, again, in the north not much is gathered 
till the Heather is in flower. Still, it should be 
remembered that Bees travel long distances in 
search of honey—a radius of two miles from the 
apiary being visited by them. These variations 
in the seasons of honey harvest necessitate 
every effort being made to be prepared for them 
when they arrive, both by stimulating the Bees 
with a view to having large populations in the 
hives, and by giving more room a little before 
it is actually needed to prevent swarming. It 
is seldom that a stock that has thrown off a 
swarm yields surplus honey, because the popu 
lation is thereby so greatly reduced; but it 
sometimes happens that notwithstanding every 
precaution having been taken, a swarm will 
leave a strong colony after having oommenoed 
work in the supers. If this happens the follow¬ 
ing proceedings should be taken : First remove 
Hie case of sections from the hive, and also all 
brood-combs but two, place the combs in an 
empty hive, close up with division-boards, and 
remove to a new position, then to the two combs 
of brood left in the old hive, add sufficient frames 
(furnished with comb foundation) to fill up the 
hive. Return the seotions to the top of the 
hive, and having hived the swarm, shake it from 
the hiving-skep down in front of the parent hive, 
which should have previously been wedged up 
in front. The Bees will quickly run in and soon 
settle to work. The two combs left in the hive 
must not contain queen-cells. The part of the 
oolony removed to a new position will raise a 
queen and form a separate stock. 

Hiving swarms — Swarming generally takes 
plaoe at the end of May and throughout June. 
The crowded state of the hive and the presence 
of drones are the usual signs of the near approach 
of swarming. In the oase of the straw skep the 
Bees are frequently seen hanging in a cluster 
under the alighting-board for some days before 
the swarm leaves. When queen oells are found 
in an advanced state, a swarm may be expected 
shortly to leave the hive. The queen cells can 
be easily found in a bar-frame hive by removing 
the centre oombs and examining them along 
their edges; they are of a shape resembling an 
aoorn. The swarm on leaving the hive makes a 
loud humming noise, the Bees wheeling in circles 
and making a great commotion ; after a little, 
however, they begin to settle on some low bush or 
tree at a short distance from their old home and 
form into a duster. As soon as the Bees have 
settled down in the duster they should be 
shaken into a hiving-skep and placed upon the 
ground, the edge of the skep being raised by 
means of a stone or wedge to enable the 
stragglers to join their friends. If the queen be 
secured in the skep it is not important to get all 
the Bees in, as they will quickly follow. Should 
it happen that the queen is not shaken into the 
hiving-skep with the rest of the swarm, the Bees 
soon become restless, leave the skep, and return 
to where they clustered, when, of course, the 
operation of hiving will have to be repeated. 
All hives and necessary appliances shoula be in 
readiness that no time be lost when a hive 
swarms, as despatch in hiving is all-important. 

Putting swarm in frame hive. —The frames 
of the hive that the swarm is to occupy should 
be fitted with dean echpty oombs, if p oesible, as 
Digitized by tjQT 



this enables the queen to commence laying 
without loss of time. Failing this, comb founda¬ 
tion should be fixed in the frames, either in 
whole sheets or strips & inches wide. As soon 
as the Bees have clustered in the hiving-skep 
they should be shaken out on to the tops of the 
frames, and a light quilt placed gently over 
them. They will soon run down and pack 
themselves amongst the frames. Or a cloth 
may be spread in front of the frame hive, 
bringing one edge over the alighting-board, and 
raising up the front a little to allow free ingress. 
The Bees when thrown upon the doth will 
quickly enter the hive. The stock from which 
tne swarm issued should be removed to another 
part of the apiary, and the hive containing the 
swarm put in its plaoe. The day after hiving 
the swarm the number of frames should be 
reduced to the size of the cluster of Bees, the 
space being contracted by the division board. 
Newly-hived swarms should be fed for the first 
few days. Wet or cold days immediately after 
hiving greatly check the progress of new swarms 
if unfea. S. S. G. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 

and field. 

COOKING CABBAGE. 

The stems of hard white Cabbages should never 
be cooked with the other parts of the Cabbage. 
They take twice as long to cook as soft parts, 
so that the latter is an unwholesome paste oefore 
the stalks are done, and if they are thrown away 
either before or after cooking them it is equally 
wasteful. Cabbages that are crisp should have the 
soft green part cut and cooked by itself; the 
stems, when stripped from the green, should be 
tied in small bundles, cooked for from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in plenty of boiling 
water and a little salt, ana then serve with 
butter sauce over them. When they are cooked 
in this way a dish of Seakale is not more 
delicious. Young Spring Cabbages, of oourse, 
do not need this treatment; very quick boiling 
in plenty of water is what they want. Soda 
makes greens pappy, unless used with the utmost 
discretion. No one would use it if soft water 
were obtainable, but it is beet not used in any 
case. 

Baked Cabbage.— (1) Boil a Cabbage in water 
—adding a little salt—until soft. Drain it in a 
colander, put half of it into the vegetable dish, 
grate cheese finely over it, sprinkle on a very 
l’ttle salt and pepper, and put on a little fresh 
butter in very small pieces. Put over this the 
remaining Cabbage, and on the top of it grate 
finely some cheese, put a few little bits of butter, 
then pepper, and grate over all a thick covering 
of bread-crumbs. Bake in the oven for twenty 
minutes. This is a delicious dish, and a nice 
change when one has grown tired of plain boiled 
Cabbage. (2) This is a nice entree, or side dish. 
Cut the Cabbage in small pieces and boil till 
tender in salt and water. When cold chop it 
fine, add two beaten eggs, a little butter, pepper 
and salt if it needs it, and two tablespoonfuls of 
oream. Stir all vigorously, bake in a buttered 
pudding-dish till it is brown on the top. Serve 
hot. 

Boiled Cabbage. —Cabbage is often served in 
a watery, strong-flavoured mass, but properly 
treated it can be made as delicate as a Cauli¬ 
flower. Trim off the outer leaves of the 
Cabbage, out it in halves through the heart, and 
put into a large basin, sprinkle a little salt upon 
them, and pour water gently into the crevices to 
help dislodge insects. Cover the Cabbage with 
cola water and then wash it in two or three 
waters and drain in a colander. Have ready a 
saucepan with plenty of fast-boiling water in it, 
add salt to taste—put in the Cabbage, press it 
down with a wooden spoon, and boiL Put a 
lid on the saucepan during the whole time of 
oooking. When done enough, take out with a 
fork, drain on a cloth, and turn all into a hot 
vegetable dish. From this point various changes 
are sometimes made, such as moistening the 
Cabbage with white sauce, made by stirring 
together a teaspoonful each of butter and flour 
in a saucepan over the fire, and when melted 
gradually stirring in a quarter of a pint of hot 
milk, with a palatable seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and Nutmeg. The mode adopted by cottagers is 
to pour over the Cabbage, previously cut cross¬ 
wise with a knife—a drop or two of vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and a little melted bacon fat. 


Cottage Cabbage sour.—Take one or more 
spring Cabbages, wash them well, and out them 
into slices. Plaoe £ lb. pickled pork cut in 
slices at the bottom of a stewpan, put the sliced 
Cabbage above, then put £ Id. of sausage over 
the Cabbage, also one large Onion slioed, two 
Carrots, one Turnip, and one head of Celery— 
all cut in slices. Pour over water until the 
whole is covered, and let all boil for two hours. 
Add, if liked, an hour before serving, a few 
slices of Potabos; place some stale pieces of 
bread—previously toasted in the oven or before 
the fire—into the tureen, pour in the soup, and 
serve. This kind of soup is not good re-heated. 
Beef or mutton may be used instead of pork. 

French Cabbage soup. —Shred in thin strips 
1 lb. of white Cabbage, one large Onion chopped 
(or three Leeks forpreferenoe), a Carrot chopped, 
a Turnip chopped, a head of Celery washed and 
chopped, and any other available green vegetable, 
such as Peas or sliced Lettuce. Melt 2 oz. of but¬ 
ter in a stewpan, throw in the prepared vegeta¬ 
bles, put on the lid of the stewpan, and let all fry 
for about ten minutes, then aad a quart or more 
of maigre stock or water, a teaspoonful of brown 
sugar, with pepper and salt to taste. Boil all 
gently for two hours. Put a French roll in the 
tureen, or use stale pieces of bread, leaving the 
orust on ; pour the soup over it, and cover all up 
closely by the fire for a few minutes to let the 
bread get well soaked, then serve. 

Pickling Red Cabbage.— Choose a nice, 
plump, dry Cabbage, break off any damaged 
outside leaves, then cut the remainder into 
slices. Put a layer of Cabbage in the jar, and 
sprinkle on this a thin layer of Allspice, whole 
Pepper, bruised Ginger, and a pinch of salt, 
and, if liked, two or three Chillies; then put 
another layer of Cabbage, Spioe, Ac., until the 
jar is full. Now pour over all enough vinegar 
to thoroughly cover it. Tie down closely, and 
in about a fortnight or three weeks it will be 
ready for use. Anyone trying this wav will 
never return to the old-fashioned plan of half- 
rotting the Cabbage in salt for two or three 
days before putting it into vinegar. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

TURKEY-REARING. 

During the dosing days of April and the first 
fortnight of May the first broods of Turkey 
chickens will be making their appearance, ana 
steps should at once be taken to get everything 
in readiness for them. It is generally known 
that Turkey ohioks require great care, extremes 
of heat or cold are fated to them, and damp will 
also make havoc with the young broods. On 
cold, wet soils they make but poor progress. 
Even on wet land in very dry seasons Turkeys 
might be reared in considerable numbers, but 
such results cannot be looked for, as a rule ; 
and, as small broods require as much attention 
as large ones, it follows that, if time be a con¬ 
sideration, Turkey-breeding under these condi¬ 
tions is carried on at a loss. Turkey-rearing is 
a very different matter from the rearing of Geese 
or Ducks. In each of the latter oases the young 
birds will make very fair progress if left almost 
to themselves, provided that, of course, food at 
regular intervals is forthcoming. Chickens 
from ordinary hens oan also be raised with ease 
during the month of May without any lavish 
expenditure in housing or crops ; for an active 
hen will pick up a great deal for her chickens 
during the day, if she is neglected by the 
attendant; and in case of a sudden shower will 
either lead her chickens to a place of shelter or 
provide a covering for them herself. Turkeys 
cannot be thus neglected ; they must be fed, 
and they must be driven under cover in anticipa¬ 
tion of a shower, and kept in until the long 
Grass is dry again. If these precautions are 
not observed, a heavy death-rate is almost the 
certain result. The first thing, then, to do is to 
provide 

Coops for the mother and the chicks,— 
These should be made high and large. About 
4 feet square is a very good size, the roof sloping 
towards the back, and projecting some 2 inches 
beyond the coop itself. The rain will then fall 
at some distance from the ground covered by the 
coop, and probably drain away, whereas, if 
there be no projection, it will most likely run 
down the sides of the coop, and find its way 
under the birds themselves. If the ooop be 18 
inches high at the back the hen Turkey will have 
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plenty of room to move about at any part of her 
house. The front of the coop should consist of 
staves about 2 inches wide, hollowed out about 
4 inches from the ground so as to afford a wider 
spaoe for the chicks to go in and out. Into this 
coop the Turkey and her offspring should be 
placed as soon as the latter are ready to leave 
the nest. The chicks should never be removed 
from the Turkey during the process of hatching, 
as is frequently the case with ordinary chickens, 
but remain with their mother until all are ready 
to come off. Turkey chicks are stupid little 
creatures at first, and seem to know nothing 
about eating, nor do they appear to be apt 
pupils. The simplest plan to deal with them is 
to set a couple or three hen eggs when the 
Turkey has been sitting a week ; the chicks will 
then hatch out at the same time as the Turkeys, 
and teach the latter to eat without any trouble. 
The position selected for the coop must be 
determined according to circumstances. If the 
weather be dry, and a Grass-plot be near, I 
prefer this to any other. The Grass itself 
should be cut as short as possible, and the coop 
be placed over it a night or two before it is 
wanted to keep it dry. If the weather be 
showery, and an open shed offers, the latter will 
be the most suitable, for the ground is certain 
to be dry. As to 

Diet, hard-boiled eggs make the best food for 
the first week ; with them should be mixed some 
minced Dandelion-leaves, of which Turkeys are 
very fond. If Dandelions are not to be obtained, 
which is very unlikely, chopped Nettles or Onions 
may be used. During the first week feeding may 
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THE REDSTART, 
iry elegant bird both in form and 
" _ j the male is of a 

^ ,.l_ 0 jaud two middle tail 

_ _ _brown, while the rest of the tail 

feathers and the coverts are of a bright flame 
colour. 


colour. The upper surface in 
fine bluish-grey, the wings a-d 
feathers are l - 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


Across the forehead is 
which contrasts with the deep black, which, 
beginning over the base of the beak, encircles 
the eyes, spreading over throat and sides of the 
neck. The breast and under parts are of a pale 
chestnut. It is a migratory bird, and visits our 
island during April, departing towards the end 
of September, resorting to copses, gardens, 
orchards, and the borders of woods. The Red¬ 
start has a low, sweet song, which it utters 
while perched on the topmost branch of a low 
tree. The nest is rather roughly constructed, 
being formed externally of Moss and dried 
Glass, with a lining of feathers. The eggs are 
of a fine greenish-blue, and usually five or six in 
number. The places chosen for the reception 
of the nest are variable, such as holes in garden 
walls, bowers of Ivy, and ledges in out-buildings. 
The food of the Redstart consists of worms, 
insects, and various berries, and on the ground 
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BOOTS. 

WINDOW roses; 

A correspondent from Galway asks some 
queries about window Roses whioh suggest the 
present short article. Several Roses could be 
grown in a window, but they need especial care 
as regards draught. I have frequently had 
oooaaion to point out what an important matter 
this is in our greenhouses, and it is evsn more 
so with window Roees. Of oourse we must 
•elect only short and close-growing varieties, 
and none are more suitable than the Fairy or 
Lawrenceana group. These grow from one to 
one and a half feet, are remarkably perpetual in 
blooming, and carry immense trusses of minia¬ 
ture but perfectly formed Rosea. Perle d’Or, 
Golden Fairy, Little Dot, The Pet. Ma Par- 
querette, Anna Marie de Montravel, Georges 
Pernet, and Mignonette are abont the best, and 
will give many shades of colour. Then we have 
Lady Mary Fitz william and White Lady from 
the Hybrid Teas, but so long as it is a short 
grower and free bloomer there is little further 
choice. 

Care must be taken that they have a fairly 
sunny window, proper attention being given to 
watering, and never allowed to become infested 
with insects. Mildew is the most dreaded 
disease, bat if we take tbe simple precaution of 
moving the Roses while the window and door 
are open to admit the morning draught of fresh 
air, there Is little fear of this. It may, however, 
be brought on—or, at any rate, our plants made 
more snsceptible to its attacks—if the plants are 
oarelessly watered, erring on the side of drought, 
or giving an overdose of stimulants being also 
two meat evils. I have seen some really pretty 
outside window-boxes of Roses in a sheltered 
yard, and in one case the oentre was composed 
of red or crimson China, and then flanked with 
the smaller growing Fairy or Polyantha section. 
This was very pretty, and a mass of flowers for 
a long time. It would be folly to attempt to 
grow Roses in the oentre of a large town, or 
in a keen draught through a street running 
east to west, or at a corner house. In these 
positions we should have far more draught than 
on the ground. Frequent removal to the yard 
during a quiet morning or evening, and a 
thorough syringing of soft, tepid water will do 
much towards keeping them healthy; but we 
cannot do this so freely while they are in full 
bloom. p. U. 


latter worked low in the soil, more especially if plunged to their rims in a bed of soil or ooal- 
the subsoil is not of good quality. Unless you ashes (ooal-aahea are best), and give water twice 
are very open to the sea winds your aspeot is a a week with liquid-manure to encourage strong 
good one for a Rose-hedge. I should have been growth.—J. C. C. 
glad if von had said about how high you would - 

have liked your hedge to attain. It may be 

from three to fifteen feet, bo that you see there OBQHDWEL 

is a large margin. Considering this, would it - 

not be better if you gave me a little further WORK IN THE ORCHID HOUSE. 


Bose hedffe. —la a new garden I am hoping 
to have a Rose-hedge. Win “ P. U.” kindly 
advise as to preparation of soil, eto. ? It is a field 
at present, on a hill, faring south, mile and a 
quarter from sea, 8. Wales. I shall be glad to 
know the mast suitable sweet-soented Roses for 
the purpoee, and the number of plants required 
to form a good hedge of 70 feet ? Hedge to run 
eaat and west.—W. H. J. 

* # * You do not describe the soil at all, so that 
it is not an easy matter to say how you should 
prepare it to the best advantage. Kooes like a 
good mixture of stiff lefts* and manurl, the 
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information, as there is plenty of time between „ . 

this and the planting season. Say how high, Ka * p P 1 *?* of a11 kl “? B * foU growth, and 
what colour the flowers are to be, if any ohoioe, allow them to want for water, either in the 

if fully open to sea breeze^ and a little idea as ? tmoe P here or 8t , the «> ot - H Cattleya Moeaia 
to your soil?—P. U. m 1104 potted before flowering attend to it at 

‘ ^ „ once, as the young roots are easily injured now 

Rose growing too tall.—I have a cool by disturbance. Any plants that hare made 
greenhouse and several Roses in pots—via., much root from the last pseudo-bulb ought not 
Mane Van Houtte, Honourable Edith Gifford, to be repotted unless the compost is in a very 
Niphetoe, Souvenir d’Etise, Ac. They have bad condition—that is to say, much soddenea 
been in pots about eighteen months. Souvenir from continual watering. If this is the case. 

18 now just lovely. This Rose does the plants are better out of the compost, and 1 
beautifully with me. I have nine flowers on a would not hesitate to repot at any time, unless 
small plant, most perfect in form and 00 ]our. it was just before winter. If the plants of 
Last year most of the plants sent up long shoots Cattleya oitrina can be induced to rest a little 
while standing outside, and I left these and cut while now, it will strengthen them materially, 
out all the weak wood. The flowers are mostly and they will ultimately break all the stronger 
on the top of these shoots; but I should like for it; but with this species we must, to a cer- 
more bushy plants. Will you tell me if I should tain extent, let it have its own way, and to dry 
out these shoots down, and, if so, how far ? it when it is inclined to grow is only to court 
• j 8001188 fl° wer> ° v ©r ? I have failure. Another thing we must let it have its 
a Gloire de Dijon on the back wall of greenhouse, own way in is its manner of growth, apparently 
planted eighteen months ago. It is sending up upside down, as any attempt to grow it upright 
shoots from the bottom. Should I cut these off, oan have none but unsatisfactory result#, the 
as I want the tree to grow up the wall?—N orth inverted position being a wise precaution of 
Gountbje. Nature against accumulation of water on the 

*/ The reason that your dwarf kinds, like ? oun g growths. The strongest-growing, cross- 
those first-named, ran into the form you fading Orchids, such as Cymbidiums Lowi- 
describe is your omission to shorten back the &num 811(1 giganteum, Phaius grandifolius, 
shoots. Had you cut them baok about half-way 811(1 Peristeria eiata, may, if in good health 
the side breaks of blossom would have been 811(1 growing freely, be assisted with a little 
proportionately lower. Follow this plan in manure-water made from Peruvian guano, 
future. It would be a waste of good wood to do diluted till it is about the colour of very pale 
so in the case of your older plants, but you might brandy, always giving it when the compost is 
see how far it could be carried out, and still mo “t, as otherwise it will prove more harmful 
leave healthy wood beneath. Do not attempt it tkan beneficial. Keep a sharp look-out at night 
until the growths have ripened. By no means cut for ® ln 8 8 » • m * u snails, and woodlioe, as these 
off shoots of Gloire de Dijon now breaking from are 8li 8 P t 40 leed on th ® young growing shoote, 
the bottom. They will give a superb crop next an(1 frequently do a deal of mischief among the 
season, and oan then be out away again. Your of flower. A toad is a great friend to the 

plant will continue to gain height if left alone ; Orohid-grower, devouring insecte wholesale, and 
but I should be sorry to cut away any bottom 80 8re *be little green French frogs, which climb 
growth until the blooms had been secured. —P U 811(1 oot among the plants, and, being light, 

530. — Boses Marechal Kiel and *“»**> “T H. R ichards. 

SSridSi Niel the bottom, Hpldendram viteUinum.—Thi. is a 

in fact, that one or two healthy eyes or crowthi gem 8mong " t «»lhouae Orchids, and one which 
only are left, there is every prrepeot Sf more P 0 . 8 J" 8teur 8 ®^ eo J io “ 8honl . d be without, the 


other three Roees mentioned, but stand them BU8 ? e ? de ^ “ fche »ballowpans now «> freely 
outside shortly, choosing a sunny spot, but nscd for 0roh , ld8 ' U mu8t not be coddled at 
partly plunging to avoid undue drought/ an y 8888 ? n of , the y*«, but always kept in a 

0 oool, moist, and airy temperature. The bloesoms 

; , * 011 bad better at onoe out back to the are produced on erect racemes from the top of 

third or fourth prominent bud. The other Roses the newly-formed pseudo-bulbs, and last up- 
will not require pruning until next November, wards of six weeks in the best of condition if 
unless the branches arc very orowded. In that care is taken not to wet them. The unusual 
case you may cut out the weakly growth, leav- colour makes it a charming associate of Odonto- 
lng the main branchen aa they are. When you gjoaauma and other Orohids when in flower.— 
place the plants outeide the pots ought to be H, R. 
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OABDBN WORK,* 

Conservatory. 

Some of the hardiest of the stove plants mil do In the 
conservatory now. When first introduced keep them at 
the warmest end, and a warm position may be made for 
them by keeping the house a little closer near them. No 
plant which has no decorative value should be kept in the 
conservatory now. A few well-grown well-bloomed speci¬ 
mens will be more satisfactory than a lot of leggy things 
crowded together. It is one of the evils of having badly- 
grown plants that they must be crowded together to hide 
their imperfections. Well-grown Fuchsias are very effec¬ 
tive now, and if helped with liquid-manure they will 
continue in good condition for a long time. Specimen 
Hydrangeas, both the oommon variety and Dr. Hogg, are 
very eanly grown, and make a great show. Large plants 
of both kinds in tube are very useful for setting about the 
lawn. All that they require is protection during the winter 
in a cool house. Hard-wooded plants will be better outside 
now in some sheltered position, but they must not bo 
neglected in the matter of watering and syringing. Where 
the plants are grouped they shade each other a little, but 
if they are isolated, so that the hot sun reaches the pots, 
some protection to the roots should be given, especially in 
the oase of pot-bound plants. A little Moss heaped around 
the pots of choice specimen Heaths will be beneficial. 
Give liquid-manure to climbers with limited root space. 
The Passion-flowers and other fast-growing roof climbers 
will have a good deal of decorative value now if well cared 
tor. The variegated Cobea scandens is a very useful plant 
for furnishing the roof of either a small or large conserva¬ 
tory, the growth being so light and elegant. Orchids in 
bloom will keep longer in the genial atmosphere of the 
conservatory than elsewhere. Keep them in a group 
where a thin shade can be placed over them. 

Stove. 

The foliage plants^ such as Caladiums, Alocasias, 
Crotons, Pa nd an us Veitchi, Dracwnas, Marantas, Ac., will 
form a pleasing contrast in the conservatory, where the 
choice-flowering things will be gathered together. There 
may, of course, be flowers in the stove, for the AUamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, Dipladenias, and other things will be 
coming into bloom now. The Bougainvilleas will be as 
well in the conservatory. Another oharmlng flowering 
plant, the Stephanotis, will be in evidence in the stove, 
and if there are any mealy-bugs in the house the insects 
will be found among its blossoms now. What a relief it 
will be to the grower of stove plants if vaporising with 
nicotine will kill mealy bug ! I see this virtue is claimed 
by the vaporisers. This horrible iaBect costs thousands 
of pounds in the aggregate annually only just to keep 
them under a bit, and if vaporising will kill them we 
may all shout Eureka! Move a part of the stock of 
Euoharis Lilies to a ooolsr house to rest for a time. When 
introduced to the warm house again the flower-spikes will 
start Immediately. I once saw a lot of pots of these turned 
outside ia the summer, but it did not agree with them, as 
they lost moat of the foliage, and though the bulbs flowered 
freely the loss of the leaves weakened them so much that 
they were a long time before they recovered tone again. 
These are true evergreens, and must not be dried too 
much or the bulbs suffer. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The Fern-house will be a most interesting feature now. 
Where there are shady, sheltered spots about the grounds 
some of the hardiest of the exotic Ferns may be placed 
outside, grouped in a picturesque fashion with Palms and 
other foliage plants, and this will give more room for 
growing on young specimens under glass. There are 
always new species and varieties being introduced, but 
some of the older Ferns among the Maiden-hairs or 
Adiantums will always be necessary for cutting and other 
forms of decoration. No one has too much Adiantum 
cuneatum. The beautiful A. Farleyense is oharming for 
cutting, but anyone with a fine specimen will be chary 
about cutting it overmuch. One may piak A. cuneatum 
almost bare of fronds, but after a time it is green again ; 
but all Ferns will not stand this treatment. Very little, if 
any, fire-heat will be required in the house now, but a thin 
shade will be necessary, or the hot sun will take the 
beautiful deep green tint out of the foliage. 

Orchard House. 

If the trees in pots are at all crowded remove a few of 
the hardy plants, or any Peach or Nectarine which has 
missed fruiting may be placed outside to give room. 
Ventilate freely. When the air is soft and warm it is 
impossible to admit too much of it, and after a day of free 
ventilation we may safely cloee at four o’clock and use the 
sjringe or hose freely. This little forcing treatment will 
give a stimulus to the swelling fruit end secure increased 
sue, and Uus treatment will keep out the red-spider. 

Melons In Frames. 

Give a little Mr early in the morning. A damp, close 
atmosphere, with the sun on the glass, produces canker 
and split fruit, and the soft foliage falls a prey to red- 
spider. B 

Cold Frames. c: j j 

For Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas place the 
frames where the midday sun will be excluded. Ventilate 
night and day. Dew over the foliage every afternoon. 

Window Gardening- 

Shift on young Fuchsias. Cuttings of the youug shoots 
of new sorts will root now outside in a shady place. Plant 
out Spinsas and keep them supplied with water, Repot 
Palius, if necessary. Aspidistras may be divided or shifted 
into larger pots. Those who raise their own Cinerarias 
and Primulas may sow seeds, but it Is often cheaper to 
buy a few young plants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings or pipings of Pinks will strike now under glass 


In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under 44 Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is hevi indie ” - 


results. 


□itiz 



in light, sandy soil, kept reasonably moist and shaded 
from bright sunshine. Oriental Poppies and Pasonies are 
very bright. Where plenty of colour is required in the 
borders these two floe families should be grown. There is 
an increasing demand for hardy things that will come up 
year after year and not disappoint, and these Poppies and 
Pieonies may be strongly recommended. Prepare the land 
well before planting, and then they may remain without 
disturbance for some years. It is true the flowers only 
last a comparatively short time, but there are other things 
which come in succession. The German Iris, at the time 
of writing, are charming, and a good collection in bloom is 
always attractive. We have a bed of some twenty varieties 
on a sloping bank, and I never saw plants flower better. 
They do best on a well-drained site. Weeds must be dealt 
with promptly. Mulch Hollyhocks and Herbaceous 
Phloxes. Beds of Dwarf Oannas must be mulched and 
watered. The old order of Cannas will disappear. Peg 
down Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other plants of trailing 
habit. Mulch and water Pansies. Bud Hoses as soon as 
the bark works freely. In dry times a soaking of water will 
always loosen the bark. 

Fruit G&rden. 

Give Strawberries a soaking of water mixed with soma 
stimulant as often as time can be found for the work. In 
the usual order of things this will not be too often. Secure 
the early runners. Thin the growth and the fruit of 
Plums and Apricots on walls. It pays to mulch Goose¬ 
berries where the soil is dry and porous, and the same may 
be said of all fruit-trees which are bearing freely. This is 
the time to feed Vines, both the inside and outside roots, 
with quick acting stimulants. If mildew appears in a 
Vinery unless very prompt measures are taken it will 
spread rapidly and do serious damage to the crops. The 
first thing to do after the first white speck appears is to 
make the pipes hot and dress them with thick sulphur 
wash. It the sulphur is mixed with skimmed milk it will 
adhere better, In addition to dressing the pipes. Attack 
the mildew by dressing the affected spots with dry 
sulphur. It may be puffed on to the spot by using one of 
those distributors commonly used for spreading Tobaooo 
powder. When mildew enters a Vinery take all the pot 
plants out of the house and make the conditions inside as 
free from stagnation as possible. Pinch the laterals back 
so that the light may stream into the house. Do not keep 
Melons too close. Ventilate all fruit-housee and frames 
early in the morning. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant main crops of Celery. The single trench system 
where land is plentiful answers well. Two rows in a pro¬ 
portionately wide trench also are generally a success, and 
for growing a lot for stewing or soups Celery in beds is 
profitable. The beds may be any length or width, and 
need not be excavated very deep. Plant the rows across 
the beds to facilitate earthing up. Celery may be 
blanched without earthing up, but in winter the produce 
requires protection from the weather. Some of the best 
Celery I have ever seen was blanched with paper and 
ashes. On damp soils the trenches need not be deep. For 
late use plant on the surface, blanch with paper, ana before 
frost sets in fill in between the plants with dry tree-leaves, 
which will keep out the frost better than earth. Sow 
salading often now. Mulch between the rows of Lettuoes, 
Cauliflowers, and Peas. with manure, if possible; the 
plants will do so much better if this can be done. Early 
Peas and dwarf French Beans may be planted for the last 
time. Water and mulch Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers. Tomatos must be trained and freed from all 
surplus growth. On wartn south walls a little manure 
spread on the roots as a mnlch will be beneficial. 

E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town G&rden. 

The great thing now is to see that everything, both 
indoors and out, gets a sufficient and indeed plentiful 
supply of water. In such weather as we are now enjoving 
evaporation is very active, and it is not an easy matter to 
overwater plants of almost any kind in fall growth and 
bloom, especially where the soil is naturally light or 
well drained and dry. The evening and early morning are 
the best times to give water now, though a dash with the 
syringe in the middle of a hot dav as well often does a 
world of good to plants under glass, unless, of course, 
they are fully exposed to the sun. Few things, however 
(except Tomatos and Vines), but enjoy a light screen of 
some kind from the direct heat and glare of the sun during 
the middle of the day. Movable blinds are best, but a 
dash of whitewash over the glass will answer nearly all 
purposes at a very small cost. The best thing of this kind 
is flour and water (not paste), with a little whitening 
added to give body to the mixture. Fuchsias, Gloxinias, 
Begonias of all kinds, Streptocarpus, Ac., must be shaded 
from hot sun, and even “Geraniums” and so forth like a 
little protection now. Window-boxes should have a good 
shower overhead night and morning, even if water is not 
rsquired at the root. My favourite plan of filling boxes is 
to have all plants in 6-mch pots as a rule, and simply 
plunge them in Coooa-nut-nbre. They can then be 
changed or re-arranged as often as may be necessary or 
desirable. In this way they grow nearly as well as if 

( ilanted out in soil or beds, and if properly supplied with 
iquid-tnanure, Ac., cannot fail to bloom abundantly. Con¬ 
tinue getting out bedding plants, leaving the more tender 
“ carpet ” and sub-tropioal subjects till last. After plant¬ 
ing, water in well, scratch up the surfaoe a little, and put 
on a 2-Inch or 3-inch mnlch cf Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or spent Hops. Any of these will greatly tend to check 
evaporation, and by keeping the roots cool and moist will 
save a lot of watering. Beg' bias of the tuberous class 
need deep rich soil to grow in, and must be kept con¬ 
stantly moist at the root until they get a good hold of the 
ground, but a mulch, as above, will be found of great 
assistance in this respect. Several of the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias also are very useful as bedding plants, B. 
semperflorens “ Vernon " in particular making a splendid 
bed. 1 am also planting out the multiflorum varieties 
(double) to a considerable extent this season; the flowers 
are not large, but are very freely produced, and the habit 
is remarkably dwarf and compact. These, however, I 
cannot recommend for very smoky places. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 15th 
to JiinS 22nd. 

Shifted on yoftng plants of Rouvardias, winter-flowering 
Begonias, and other young winter-flowering^tuff. Potted 
on Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas. Tneee are all in 
cold pits now, freely ventilated, and lightly shaded in the 
middle of the day. Put in cuttings of named laced Pinks. 
Layered Strawberry runners, some in small pots for 
forcing and others on mounds of rich earth for planting in 
the open ground when well established. We always plant 
early and take a crop of fine fruit the first season. It is 
only a question of early runners and early planting on well- 
prepared land and cleanly, generous culture afterwards. 
Earthed up late Potatoe, Cauliflowers, Ac. Planted 
Winter Greens, Coleworts, and Leeks. Sowed Green 
Cnrled Endive and several kinds of Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce. North borders are mode much use of now for 
anything likely to suffer from strong heat. We are also 
using mulch freely. Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces suffer 
in a dry season, and a mulch of manure alongside or 
between the rows is a wonderful help in keeping off 
mildew and filling up the pods of Peas, and keeping Cauli¬ 
flowers and Lettuces from bolting prematurely. Pricked 
off Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and other young hardy 
stuff, which are sure to be in demand by-and-bye. 
Mulched Arum Lilies that were plan ted out a few days ago. 
The muloh will save watering. Shifted on a lot of seed¬ 
ling Perpetual Carnations. One always has a lot of 
blossoms and seedlings ; though some may be inferior 
there is a lot of flowers for cutting. Sowed Parsley and 
Early Horn Carrots for the last time this season. Stopped 
and tied Cucumbers in houses. This is done at least 
once a week, sometimes twice when growth is rapid. 
Shifted Double Petunias into flowering-pots and trained 
out the young stems. Seedlings of the same season make 
very good plants when well cared for. All will not come 
double when seeds fertilised from double flowers are sown, 
but a fair proportion will produce double flowers. It Is 
better where one wants a certainty to strike cuttings from 
the best double kinds, but I do not object to the uncertainty 
of seedlings, and some of the singles are very fine. A few 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums have been put in for flower¬ 
ing later in small pots, and a few more will be inserted 
from time to time as suitable cuttings of special varieties 
can be obtained. These late-struck cuttings will only be 
allowed to cam' one bloom. Planted more Peas and 
Dwarf French Beans. 


CELOSIA8. 

The old orimson Cockscomb (Celosia crist&ta) ia 
too formal to find much favour at the present 
time, jet when full grown it is certainly attrac¬ 
tive, and has the merit of lasting for a consider¬ 
able time. It is the pyramidal forms of Celosia 
which are the most effective. Both the crimson 
and yellow varieties are very elegant—that is, 
when a good strain is secured and the plants 
well grown. It is very difficult to get the 
yellow, and even when a good strain is secured 
it requires some care in saving the seed, other¬ 
wise it will soon run out. I remember some 
years ago we had a splendid strain of yellow, 
and was very successful with it. This led to 
growing other varieties the following season, 
with the result that the yellow got intercrossed, 
and we quite lost the true strain. For seeding 
from, a plant or two of the best type should 
be selected and kept isolated from the main 
.8took. Seedlings raised early in February will 
make effective plants by the end of Juue, and if 
well treated these will last into the autumn. 
If dwarf plants are required, the seedlings 
should be grown on a hot-bed quite close up to 
the glass, and oonfined to small pots until the 
flower-spikes show. For making larger plants 
they may be potted on before the flowers show. 
The Celosias succeed best when potted in leaf- 
mould, loam, and cow-manure which has been 
laid up for some time and well dried before 
using it. The plants should be potted rather 
loosely and good drainage given. A high tem¬ 
perature and plenty of atmospheric moisture are 
beneficial during the early stages, but after the 
flower-stems are well developed, cooler treat¬ 
ment will answer. It is necessary that the 
plants should be grown close to lhe glass and 
fully exposed to the sun. Red-spider is apt to 
be troublesome if the plants are allowed to get 
dry, but when grown on a hot bed and with 
plenty of moisture this troublesome pest will 
not have a chance of establishing itself until the 
danger of its doing much harm is past. When 
grown in 5-inch pots and about 18 inches high, 
the Celosias are very pretty. They may also be 
treated more liberally and grown on in 8-inch 
potrs, when they make fine specimens for the 
conservatory. F. H. 

527.— Button-hole flowers.— You are 
expecting a great deal from your small house. 
The moat likely flowers to succeed with the 
Tomatos are Carnations, especially suoh varieties 
as La Belle and Mrs. Frank Watts. The 
flower-buds on Mrs. F. Watts will require thin¬ 
ning out, one to a shoot being allowed.—J. C. C. 
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A COTTAGE IN KENT. 

Driving one sunny autumn day through the 
Weald of Kent from Charing to Ashford—a 
country strewn with pretty houses and gardens 
of all degrees—an old house set in flowers was 
seen to the left just after passing the pretty 
village of Charing and the big woods above it. 
We turned from the main road, and, gazing 
over the little garden wall, were soon asked in 
to see the pretty little Oak-panelled house, and 
to stroll about the little garden, little more than 
a cottage garden in its simplicity and direct¬ 
ness. No pretentious plan to consider ; only 
the yellow Sunflowers of the season massed in 
their own way and running about inside the 
little wall, and by their profusion giving a unity 
as well as richness of colour. We took no 
notes of the contents of the garden, and there 
were few to take. The lesson of these little 
gardens, that are so pretty, and, in fact, pictures, 
is that one can get good effects from simple 
materials. The absence of complexity and pre¬ 
tence, of course, aids this very much. Many 


is parching. If the growth of the leaves is in 
any way checked, the flower-spikes will be 
wanting in strength. About the first week in 
September lift carefully, and pot in rather 
light soil, placing in a frame and keeping rather 
close till new roots are made. This treatment 
will give a nice lot of bloom through the late 
autumn and early winter months.— By fleet. 


THE AFRICAN HEMP (8PARMANNIA 
AFRICANA.) 

There are some plants concerning which it is 
difficult to assign & reason why they are not 
more extensively cultivated in our gardens, and 
that now under consideration is one of 
these. I first grew the plant very many years 
ago, and was impressed with its utility as a 
decorative conservatory subject for winter and 
early spring; flowering. For high homes, to 
intermix with Camellias or tall fine-foliaged 
plants, it is admirably adapted, the better form 
to adopt under these circumstances being that 


June onwards. After flowering the follow¬ 
ing winter and spring the plants should be 
slightly rested ; then by the end of May they 
can be stood outside again. Having obtained 
heads of sufficient size, the plants may be pruned 
every spring and be stood outside in May, 
being kept dry at the roots for a time. The 
treatment afterwards is almost similar to that 
of a Fuchsia, with less need of repotting when 
ts of from 12 inches to 15 inches diameter 
ve been in use; then once in two years will 
be ample by giving slight reductions each time. 

When the plants are grow ing freely they may 
be fed occasionally with either liqnid-manure or 
an artificial compound in a dry state. When 
well cared for the plants will last for years in 
good condition, the Hparmannia not being in 
any way a difficult plant to cultivate well. 
As the stem is being developed, it is better to 
keep it quite erect by means of a stiok, other¬ 
wise there is a disposition to grow on one side. 
Cuttings strike freely enough in a little warmth, 
but not in too much moisture, the better way 



Front view of a cottage and garden near Charing, Kent. 


things are nc needed for good effect, and very 
often we see grdens in which people are proud to 
store numbei of plants, but which are not 
artistic becace too much cut up into dots. 
There is no rtson why the garden should not 
be richly stord and artistic too, but that is the 
rarest thing olall to see. The most precious 
thing in a garon is a beautiful house, and this 
shown here, ith its pretty, brown-tiled roof 
and Oak-timbeed walls, is an example of many 
in Kent and mqhbouring counties which have 
braved several undred winters. 


537.— Schizstylls cocclnea— “M. W.” 
mast give thi generous treatment or the 
results will be isappointing. No time should 
be lost in planti; out in good soil. Pot culture 
during the sumtir months is not satisfactory, 
the best plan beig to set the plants out in well 
enriched ground rhere they do not get the sun 
during the hotte. hours of the day. Red-spider 
is apt to play ha^c with the foliage, ana this 
must be kept off >y frequent waterings in dry 
weather, and \orough washings with the 
syringe two or tlee timesiC tfteek when tifc air 

Digitized 


of standards with clear stems of 5 feet or 6 feet. 
In this way the flowers are seen to much better 
advantage than upon dwarf plants by reason of 
the drooping character of each individual flower, 
the stamens of which form a most conspicuous 
part of its beauty. I prefer standards also be¬ 
cause they permit of other plants being arranged 
close up to the stems. A good size of head to 
adopt for a standard would be one of about 
2 feet G inches in diameter, and this may be had 
in three years, or at the most four from a 
cutting. The best time to make a start with 
fresh plants is early in the spring, for by so 
doing it is possible to gain the full length of the 
stem the first season, no side shoots being 
permitted meanwhile. As soon as established, 
these young plants should be removed from the 
warmth hitherto given them to a cool green¬ 
house, where they should be kept growing 
all the summer. When they attain the desired 
height they should be permitted to carry 
what flowers they may produce. The suc¬ 
ceeding season should be devoted to forming 
a well-balanced head, the plants being stood 
out-of-doors during the warmest months from 


being to put them singly into small pots. Good 
turfy loam and fibrous peat in about equal parts 
with silver sand added form a good compost. 
The potting should always be done firmly and 
well, otherwise it may have to be repeated 
oftener than is desirable. My practice has been 
for years to stand the plants during the summer 
in the full blaze of the suu ; the growth thus 
made is much harder, the foliage being smaller 
in a marked degree. The leaves upon young 
plants assume quite large dimensions ; this does 
not so much matter, but when a large, dense 
head has to be reckoned with it is of more im¬ 
portance to have them smaller. The treatment 
of bush plants would accord with that for stan¬ 
dards save in the matter of stem, but it would 
not be desirable to permit them to attain to any 
undue size. Iu either case ibis can be regulated 
by the annual pruning, which need not be done 
in any half hearted manner. 

The season of flowering under the resting and 
I ripening process that has been advocated in 
i conjunction with the pruning will be somewhat 
; altered. The plants in my case used to begin 
1 to make a good ahow in December, continuing 
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onwards until May. The flowers are not of 
great service in a cut state, as they close too 
soon, but for the one night or day they oould 
be used with good effect. Insects I have not 
found troublesome in any way ; mealy-bug 
might be so, also red-spider, the remedies 
for both having been repeated so many times. 
The double form of Sparmannia africana is a 
very pretty one, being also better calculated for 
cutting ; provided it flowers as freely as the 
type it should be a welcome additiou to cool 
greenhouse or conservatory plants. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN EDGING OF PINKS. 

Ik Gardening, May 18, we gave an illustration 
of a seedling Pink named Purity, and an article 
dealing generally with this delightful flower, 
both in its white and laced forms. We now 
draw attention to its beauty as an edging. The 
engraving shows an edging of the “ common ” 
Pink planted on eaoh side of an ordinary 
kitchen path. The plant grows almost like a 
weed in a light soil, and small pieces put in late 
in the year root with the utmost ease. In 
winter the grey leaves of the Pink present a 
gay and cheerful appearance, and make a fine 
edging, far better than Grass or Box, and with 
the advantage of a brilliant flowering time, such 
as is shown in the pioture. What a pity it 


there was a very pretty pale coloured form 
which I presume is identioal with that which 
has been distributed under the name of pallidi- 
flora.—J. C. B. 

CONTINUOUS BLOOMING HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Gaillardias. — These are perfectly hardy, 
except, perhaps, on ill-drained moisture-holding 
soils, and of so vigorous a nature, that they soon 
grow into large clumps capable of yielding 
individually hundreds of blooms during the 
season. A bed of Gaillardias when in full bloom 
is really gorgeous, and large specimens in the 
herbaceous border have a fiue effect. 

Iceland Poppies are among the best of con¬ 
tinuous blooming hardy flowers. I find, how¬ 
ever, that two seta of plants are required to have 
a good supply of bloom all through the summer. 
The earliest and finest flowers come from plants 
that have been raised the previous spring, put 
into good ground, and given a fair amount of 
space for development. The first crop of flowers 
from them is very fine in size and colour. These 
plants will in a general way more or less exhaust 
themselves by August, so that if a good supply 
of cut bloom is required it is well to sow in J uly 
and put the young plants out in the following 
March. I make several sowings in the course 
of the season, and so make sure of a good supply 
of bloom. In a time of heat and drought 
Iceland Poppies are valuable, also for very light 


will continue in bloom for several months. From 
a score of good sized specimens I could cut an 
abundance of bloom last season from the begin¬ 
ning of July till the end of October. Wbat 
brings Everlasting Peas to a standstill in their 
blooming season is allowing seedpods to form. 
As soon as the flowers set, the shoots bearing 
them cease to extend, but if they are constantly 
picked off the moment they fade, bud-formation 
will continue for a long time. Oue never need 
hesitate about gathering freely, as the more 
bloom is taken from the plants the more will 
come. For giving a supply of flowers for 
cutting, I doubt if there is anything more 
profitable than the pink and white Everlasting 
Peas. 

Potkntii.las. —These do not appear to be so 
much grown as was the case a few years ago. 
One may, indeed, go through a dozen gardens 
without seeing a single plant. All the varieties, 
including single, double, and semi double, are 
very showy and give a long succession of bloom. 
That named multiflora is really a fine thing, 
and colorata has, so far as I am aware, no 
counterpart in colour among flowers hardy or 
tender. These Potentillas will thrive in poor 
soil where in dry seasons it is difficult to get a 
floral display. Some things much more largely 
grown have not half their worth. 

Double White Campion (Lychnis vespertina 
fl.-pL) is one of the most valuable hardy flowers 
we have. The pure white, perfectly double 
flowers are good for many purposes, and are 
produced continuously for several months. Not 
being so easily propagated as most hardy 
flowers, it is not so largely grown as would 
otherwise probably be the case. It appears to 
thrive best in a warm, well-drained, loamy soil. 

J • 

528.— Iris stylosa and I. arenaria — 

You had better place the pans of Iris stylosa ii 
a partially shady place, and allow them t> 
remain there all the summer. Those which dfl 
not flower had better remain fully exposed o 
the sun and be well attended to with regard o 
water. It is not likely that they got too wet 1st 
year, the most likely cause of their jot 
flowering being that the bulbs did not ;et 
sufficiently matured through being kept <oo 
much in the shade.—J. C. C. 

A note on Clematis.— Amongst a coiec- 
tion of Clematis that I saw lately the following 
attracted my attention as being very beauiful. 
A splendid clear white variety is Mrs. Gorge 
Jackman. It has large star-like flowerswith 
dull brown centre. Another pure whit< was 
called Mrs. Quilter, which has a dull nrple 
centre. Of the blue varieties the Beaty of 


A border of the common White Pink. 


seems that so lovely a flower, so perfect in 
habit, in beauty, and in odour, should be known 
by the distinction “common.” A Pink may be 
worn by a queen, and be in keeping with robes 
of the highest state, or it may adorn the breast 
of a beggar. But wherever it is, no denizen of 
our hot-houses can match it. Happily, it is the 
common things of this life, which, as a great 
writer has said, are the most beautiful—the air, 
water-olouds, the Grass, our forest trees, our 
Primroses, our Daisies, our Pinks, the very 
flowers of perfection, as Shakespeare calls them. 
Now is the height of Pinktide, and we can once 
more enjoy the delicious spicy smell and the 
pure white of the tasselled flower. 



Genti&nella (Gentiana acanlis). —It is when 
one sees some hundreds of plants of this Gen¬ 
tian in full bloom that one is able to fully 
realise its decorative value. In Mr. G. F. 
Wilson’s Oakwood garden there is a row of 
plants 120 yards long in robust health and well 
set with bloom. The effect produced by this 
row of Gentian is very fine. In other parts of 
the garden it is growing in masses, and it is 
evident that the soil and atmospheric conditions 
are very favourable to its welfare. I noted that 
around each plant stones are pirty embedded 
in the earth, and these undoubtedly are helpful 
in retaining moisture in the summer and pre¬ 
serving the soil in a fine sweet condition. A 


great portion of the plants at Oak wood are 


seedlings and the fl< 
of ^olour. In a s| 


d the flowers exhibit some diversity 
In a small lot. of colic c f ed plants 


soils, especially where gravel comes near the 
surface. 

Tufted Pansies. —Thrifty young plants put 
out in March in fairly rich ground will give 
a nice display of bloom all through the summer 
months. All that they need is a good soaking 
occasionally if the weather should be very dry 
in July and August, also keeping seed-pods from 
forming. Treated in this way, such varieties as 
King of the Yellows, Countess of Wharncliffe, 
and Tory are as useful and effective through the 
summer months as many of the less easily 
managed aud more expensive tender bedding 
plants. For early blooming the plants are best 
put out in autumn or in November at the latest, 
so that they get well hold of the ground by the 
time they start into growth. They will then 
make a brave show, when their bright tints are 
very welcome, remaining effective until mid- 
July, after which time they cannot be relied on 
to bloom with much freedom. The grower of 
Tufted Pansies will, therefore, have to be guided 
in his arrangements by the time of year at which 
he requires to secure a full display of bloom. 
On very light soils, especially in the south 
of England, a mulch of rotten manure is helpfnl 
in retaining moisture and keeping the roots cool 
in a parching time. 

Everlasting Peas.— The oommon pink Ever¬ 
lasting Pea and its white varieties will, when 
well established, remain in bloom for several 
months. In very poor soil or when crowded by 

vigorous habited things they soon pass out of 
bloom, but if allowed ample space and some 
manure is dug in round them every winter they 


Surrey was handsome. The bright blue .owera 
are medium in size and relieved in the cetre by 
an almost black ray, so to speak, another 
brilliant blue kind is Lord Derby, whia is not 
quite so star-shaped as the Beauty ofiurrey, 
and is rather larger. Amongst the may forms 
of Clematis considerable weeding out i wanted 
of dull, uninteresting, and objectionabhcolours. 
—F. 

A note on the German Flag (Iris).— 

Some of these beautiful flowers have «ry dingy 
colours, but a few notes on the mo* brilliant 
ones will, I think, be found useful. >ne of the 
best is Exquisite, which has pale yilow stan¬ 
dards and deep lilac-coloured falls, vth delicate 
lines of white. The base of the falls set off by 
a line of brilliant orange. Anothq which is 
quite a change to the one just rmtioned, is 
Edina, which ha9 pale blue standard, with rich 
dark blue falls, yellow at the base and reticu¬ 
lated with white. An exceeding) handsome 
Flag is variegata Minica, with light yellow 
standards, deep reddish-brown fa), and lines 
of cream colour. Pallida is superbas all should 
know, and Walner is a good viety, deeper 
in colour. The standards and fallare purplish- 
blue, the white lines at the base < fall adding 
to its beauty. The Dalmatian I rial, dalmatica) 
is rather lighter, and pale yellovat the base. 
Jacquiniana has old-gold standard shading into 
dull purple at the edges, and ioh, velvety, 
reddish-purple falls, old-gold at te base. Har¬ 
rison Weir has rather a brightepurple tinge, 
of a pretty lilac-blue, shading int white ; deep 
yellow at base of falls. Very ne is Darius, 
with rich golden standards, ad violet falls 
edged with cream ; deep orangeat base. Fla 
vescens is worth a note, this hang pale yellow 
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standards, and deep yellow falls, with black 
lines. Victorine is a handsome kind, deep 
purple falls, and standards white, touched with 
purple shade. Queen of May is of a charming 
rosy-lilac shade, Celeste, a lovely blue, a splen¬ 
did Iris in growth and bloom and Mme. 
Chereau, which is the great market kind ; the 
flowers white, feathered with lilac. Nor must 
we forget the ordinary Blue Flag, which is so 
rich and charming in colour and so strong in 
growth. It makes a splendid mass, and it is in 
masses or groups that one gets the true beauty 
of these Irises. There is a long list of kinds, 
but one only wants a few of those of rich, decided 
shade.—F. 


A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN. 

The engraving shows part of a beautiful rock 

f arden in Essex, that of Miss Willmott, Warley 
'lace, Great Warley. Occasionally, as our 
readers know, we give illustrations of plants in 
this beautiful place, and the Campanula (Bell¬ 
flower), illustrated on p. 213, is also from a 
photograph sent by Miss Willmott. It is sur¬ 
prising how so many beautiful alpine plants can 
be grown in the plains of England away from 
mountain influences of every kind. The stones 
of this rock garden are not artificial, but were 
brought from Derbyshire, and are arranged in 
a simpler and more artistic way than has been 
the rule. All kinds of alpine flowers thrive, 
comforted by stone from drought, and in little 
masses, not leaving much room for the heat to 
penetrate. It is generally much better to follow 


secured from those raisers who have made a 
reputation for this speciality, readers can be 
supplied with those kinds which are known as 
the “erect” type, and which produce blossoms 
on strong footstalks. The advantages of this 
strain is, that staking with wooden sticks, «fec., 
is quite unnecessary, as the flower-stalks are of 
sufficient strength to support the flowers alone. 
Again, the Tuberous-rooted Begonia has many 
advantages over the old Zonal Pelargonium for 
bedding. In the case of the former, tubers may 
now be purchased at the usual prices paid for 
the latter, and the tubers will last lor some 
years, costing nothing to keep in good condition 
throughout the winter. In the latter case, the 
flowering period is comparatively short, as after 
a few weeks of rapid growth usually experienced 
out in the open border or bed, the growth 
becomes still stronger, and the blossoms fewer. 
There is far less trouble with the bedding 
Tuberous Begonias than the Pelargonium. At 
this time, too, several florists who have given 
special attention to the subject under notice 
make a rule to dispose of boxes of seedlings, and 
as these contain about two dozen in each box, 
and are offered at a very low cost, those 
interested would find it a good and an eco¬ 
nomical plan to make a purchase of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

The writer has known manv instances where 
one plant alone of a boxful purchased in 
this way was worth considerably more than 
the sum paid for the whole. The single 
varieties are best suited for bedding, as the 
blossoms are produced very freely, and 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME FINE HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 
None of the newer herbaceous Pieonies surpass 
in rich beauty the old double crimson and the 
double blush, both kinds that when grouped in 
bold masses give decided colour to the garden, 
far more so than those with perhaps more 
refined shades. Before all others these two 
favourites should be grown, the flowers when 
cut to fill a large bowl being as delightful as in 
the garden. It is seldom that one sees a good 
group or selection of 

Single Pjeonies, which are quite as striking 
in their way as the showier and heavier double 
forms. P. albiflora, or P. edulis, as it is also 
sometimes called, is a lovely Pa*ony, delicate in 
shade, and very distinct with its large white or 
pink-tinted flowers. A colony of this in the 
Grass is charming, and unless variety is greatly 
needed its several forms are not required. 
Celestial, purpurea, and rosea are all distinct, 
but there are other species worth mention. 
P. anomala, with its deeply lobed leafage and 
bright crimson flowers, is of note ; also the 
showy P. anemonaiflora, a variety of vigorous and 
even growth, and very free flowering. Its flowers 
are of a rose-crimson shade, set off by narrow 
olden-yellow anthers. P. officinalis and the 
warfer variety lobata, with its numerous and 
narrower leaf segments, P. peregrina, and P. 
tenuifolia are also worth growing. The single 
varieties are for the most part earlier than the 
doubles, and thus with judicious selection 



Part of the beautiful rock garden at Warley Place, Essex. 


the, example of having natural stone than make 
masses of artificial rock, which is seldom so good 
in colour, and certainly not so good for the 
alpine plants’ health. 

Here we see some of the good effects of 
grouping alpine plants—that is to say, by plant¬ 
ing a dozen or more of one sort, which gives us 
the full expression of the plant, as we see it on 
its native rocks—for example, the little Cobweb 
Houseleeks, which look much better in natural 
groups than in mere dots. Besides, the presence 
of such groups prevents the coarser plants 
having chances they too often have of shading 
and destroying dwarf alpine flowers. The full 
exposure to the sun and air of such little groups 
is also a gain, and there is not the slightest fear 
of our ordinary sun injuring them if the whole of 
the surface between the little plants is paved 
with small bits of stone. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS A8 
BEDDING PLANTS. 

The Tuberous-rooted Begonias will produce a 
splendid display if proper attention be given to 
them. Many growers make a mistake in plant¬ 
ing in a mixed border, and in this way their 
beauty is not properly seen. The most satis¬ 
factory arrangement is to plant them in beds 
devoted entirely to the purpose, as in this way 
a brighter, richer, and more pleasing effect is 
got. All kinds of colours may be obtained. 
The foliage of many of the plants is in itself 
pleasing, the shar>e of Jthp leaves being much 
varied, also the colour find size.. If the Hants be 
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the colours are striking, too. In dull and 
wet seasons, when other subjects have 
given few flowers, the Begonia has flowered most 
freely, and has been the admiration of all. 
Before planting out care must be taken to see 
that the plants are properly hardened off, 
and for this reason they should be kept in 
cold frames preparatory to being placed out-of- 
doors. 

The frame-light may be entirely removed 
during the last week, and the bed well dug, a 
good quantity of well-rotten manure being 
worked in. If the soil be heavy in texture some 
material, such as leaf-mould, with the addition 
of coarse sand, will assist considerably in ren¬ 
dering the soil light and friable. Later on in 
the season the plants will derive muoh benefit 
from a mulching of rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, passed through a coarse sieve. Give 
water in the evening during the hot weather, 
taking care that each plant has sufficient. 
Water overhead occasionally with a fine-rosed 
can after a very hot day, but this must be done 
when the sun has gone down. If these simple 
details be carried out, and the spent blossoms 
continually picked off, the plants will continue 
to flower until the frost cuts them down late in 
the autumn, and when this takes plaoe the 
tubers must be taken up without delay. 

After carefully drying them off, store them 
away in a cool room or cellar, where there is no 
chance of the frost reaching them, and in the 
spring of the succeeding year they will be found 
in good condition. They should readily start 
into growth again, if assisted with a little 
bottom-heat. D. B. Crane. 


Pneony-time extends over a fairly long season. 
Both P. tenuifolia and its double variety are 
very beautiful in flower and foliage, the deep 
crimson colour in bold relief to the feathery 
Fein-like leafage. In every garden, whether 
large or small, one or the other, or both, should 
be represented, the plants showing to advantage 
grouped on the turf, in a shady nook, or by the 
sides of drives, where they light up the surround¬ 
ings with rich colour. We hope to see more 
use made of the single Paeonies, especially the 
tenuifolia type. With this graceful kind, the 
double crimson and blush, and a few others, 
anemonse flora, for example, one has got really 
the cream of the race for colour, effect, and 
vigour. 

It is a mistake to select varieties indiscrimin¬ 
ately at exhibitions unless we know their habit 
and effect when in the open. Many apparently 
very charming things under the cool light of a 
tent are far from satisfactory in the open. One 
cannot be too oareful in the matter or selection 
of shades of colour in the Paeonies. There is a 
preponderance of magenta, purple, and purple- 
rose, approaching to mauve, not desirable, 
simply because so dead and uninteresting. It 
is self colours, decided, rich, and pleasing, that 
should be considered, selecting flowers of bold 
form, not merely attractive for their curious 
Anemone-like shape. I have noticed, too, that 
the very large blooms are unsatisfactory, as they 
are quickly beaten down by heavy rains, which 
do not affect in the same degree those of smaller 
dimensions. The flowers of not a few of the 
later acquisitions are of huge size, quite unable 
to withstand storms of wind or rain. Another 
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like foliage and dense heads of whitish flowers. 
When fully grown it attains a height of 20 feet, 
the stem 2fc feet in diameter at the base, the 
branches stout, and forming with the leaves a 
round, somewhat flattened top, which is hidden 
by the dense heads of white flowers developed 
in the month of August. The foliage smells 
agreeably of musk. 

0. ramulosa is a handsome little shrub whioh 
has been in cultivation about twenty years 
under the name of Eurybia ramulosa. The 
flowers are very numerous on long, curving 
branches, forming elegant sprays of pretty, 
starry blossoms ; each one is small, but they are 
so abundant and prettily arranged that the 
effect of a well-grown plant when in flower in 
September or October is charming. The species 
is a native of Tasmania, New South Wales, Ac. 

0. st ell it i. at a was one of the first species 
introduced into England. It grows to a height 
of about 5 feet; the leaves vary in length from 
half an inch to 2 inches, the upper surface green, 
the rest of the plant covered with a rusty 
tomentum. Flowers in leafy pani¬ 
cles, which are long and very 
- ,, . v . graceful in form; each flower is 
small, Daisy-like, pure white, 
with about a dozen ray florets. 

. When grown against a wall this 
species flowers very freely in June 
and July. It is a native of Tas¬ 
mania and New South Wales. 
There are several varieties of it 
described by botanists. 

There are other kinds, as O. 
ilicifolia, 0. myrsinoides, O. 
corymbosa, and O. gummosa, but 
4 s* these are less important than 
■ ~ r PH those described above. 


point is the great similarity that exists between 
certain varieties. Some differ from one another 
merely in shade, not sufficient to call for a 
distinct name, this being especially the case 
amongst those flowers of rose tones. 

Amongst the lighter-coloured flowers, very 
beautiful are the following : Candidissima, a 
delightful Paeony, the colour white and delicate 
primrose, a pleasing contrast; carnea elegans, 
with very large flowers, but a thoroughly good 
P;eony, delicate blush in shade, and very effec¬ 
tive. Faust, Lucr^ce, rose, with creamy-white 
centre, and Mme. Calot are a good trio. The 
last of the three is of a blush shade, and the 
flowers are very sweetly scented, possessing quite 
a Rose fragrance. Nivea plenissima, pure white, 
and prolifera alba are well known, the last men¬ 
tioned possessing very broad guard florets, 
white, touched with blush, the centre petals at 
first sulphur, which passes with age to pure 
white. Virginie is one of the most beautiful of 
the more tender-coloured Paeonies, and a good 
word must be said for Whitleyi, a very handsome 
variety. It is, perhaps, the 
finest in its class, the plant ex¬ 
ceedingly free in growth and 
bloom, the flowers when first 
expanding having a tinge of sul¬ 
phur, which passes away, leaving 
the petals quite pure. In other 
sections, very fine are lilacina 
elegans and Modeste, the guard 


being bright yellow. This is a most beautiful 
flowering shrub and would probably thrive in 
the south of England in sheltered situations. 

O. Gunniana (see cut) is quite hardy in the 
south of England. Against a sunny wall it 
ought to do in almost any part of England. It 
forms a bush, with small, toothed, green leaves, 
the under surface and other parts of the plant 
covered with white, felt-like tomentum. The 
flowers (as shown in the illustration), and which 
appear with those of the Hawthorn, are very 
abundant, clothing the branches with a mass of 
white Daisy-like blooms, which are borne singly 
on the ends of hundreds of tiny branches on 
the upper part of the large branches, and they 
are 1 inch across, with about a dozen ray florets, 
which are half an inoh long and white, the disc 
being yellow. This speoies is also a good green¬ 
house plant. It is a native of Tasmania. 

O. Haasti. —Whether grown as a pot plant or 
against a wall or in the open border, or even as 
a specimen on lawns, this shrub almost invari¬ 
ably gives satisfaction. It is hardy in most 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE- 
FLOWER (CHOISYA TER- 
NATA). 

When writing the note on this 
shrub, referred to by “S. D. F.” 
and “ Byfleet ” (page 187), I had 
no wish to discourage anyone 
from planting this beautiful plant 
in all sorts of positions, but 
merely to point out its value for 
covering the back walls of cold 
houses, corridors, Ac. “ S. D. F.,” 
writing from Torquay, is decided¬ 
ly in a more favoured part of the 
kingdom than we in Hampshire, 
where, without a vestige of snow, 
vegetation suffered terribly in 
February, and the difficulty with 
florists tor many weeks was to 
get any sort of green foliage to 
mix with their flowers, or form 
groundwork for wreaths, Ac. 


DAISY-TREES (OLEARIAS). 

Most of the kinds of Olearia in 
cultivation are natives of New 
Zealand. But amongst the Aus¬ 
tralian species there are many 
beautiful shrubs which would 
pay for their introduction. In¬ 
deed, 0. insignis is exceptional 
amongst the New Zealand kinds, 
but resembles some found in 
Australia. In the latter country 
there are species with large 
flowers in which the ray florets 
are blue. The genus is very 
closely related to Aster, whioh is 
so extensive in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, especially in America. 

Eurvbii is synonymous. 

The species already in culti¬ 
vation are really useful and hand¬ 
some shrubs, easily cultivated, 
evergreen, very free-flowering, 
and of good habit. The only 
drawback is their not proving 
hardy, except in warm localities. 

Still, there are a great many 
gardens where they will grow 
and thrive perfectly, and there is also the ohanoe 
that in time most of the kinds will get acclima¬ 
tised sufficiently to bear an ordinary English 
winter. Besides, some of them, as, for instance, 
O. insignis, are good greenhouse plants. 

O. insignis is the most remarkable species 
yet introduced. The flowers are on ereot 
peduncles, as thiok as a goose-quill, and from 
6 inches to 9 inches long. The yellow flower- 
heads are a little over 2 inches across, and 
remain fresh on the plant for about six weeks. 
This plant is one of the most interesting and 
prettiest of the Composites which are found in 
Australia and New Zealand. It is a native of 
Middle Island, in New Zealand, where it is said 
to grow on the driest rocks. 

O. DHNTATA is cultivated in the Scilly Isles 
and other favourable localities, where it forms 
a large bush. The flowers are over 1 inch across 
and numerous, in terminal racemes ; the ray 
florets number about twenty, each half an inch 
long, curved upwards, and forming a saucer-like 
head ; they are white, tinted with rose, the disc 


Ora Readers’ Illustrations : Olearia (Eurybia) Qunniana. From a photograph. 


parts of England, growing to a large size in the 
more favoured localities. It has been recom¬ 
mended as a suitable plant for sea-side gardens 
by several who have tried and proved it. If 
planted in large groups it has a good effect when 
covered with its thousands of Aster-like flowers, 
and even out of bloom it is attractive. In New 
Zealand, where it is found at altitudes of about 
4,000 feet, it grows into a small shrubby tree. 
Here, however, it forms a compaot bush, not 
unlike a Box-plant. The leaves are oval, 
leathery, shining green above, white beneath, 
where they are oovered with felt-like hairs, as 
also are the stems. The flowers are very 
numerous, in terminal corymbs, the ray florets 
quarter of an inch long, white, the disc yellow. 
The plants usually bloom in August and remain 
in perfection several weeks. 

O. macrodonta. —This was introduced from 
New Zealand. It is the 0. dentata of the New 
Zealand Flora, there being another dentata, the 
true one, native of Australia, and described 
above. The plant has large, silver-green, Holly- 


329. — Double flowering Cherry. — 

This Cherry is increased by grafting it on 
another stock. As it is very generally grown 
it does not seem worth the time and trouble of 
a “ Lady Gardener ” attempting to increase it 
in any way, as 1 y the time a suitable stock is 
obtained and the grafting completed the cost 
would be nearly as much as a young tree. If 
you could secure some young growth in the 
spring from your tree, a nurseryman would raise 
plants for you if. you wished,—J. C. C. 


head ; they are white, 
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ALPINE BELLFLOWERS (CAMPANULAS). 
The number of these charming Bellflowers 
known to botanists exceeds 230, and these are 
distributed chiefly over the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere, the Mediterranean region, Ao. What 
would the rockery be without Bellflowers, the 
most beautiful and interesting of all summer¬ 
flowering alpines ? They are by far the most 
attractive and beautiful of out dwarf rock 
plants; the majority of them bloom at a time 
when plants of this class are most needed, and 
with care and a little attention their flowering 
reason might be carried well into the autumn. 
Many of the Campanulas are, however, so easily 
managed, that a liberal selection for every 
rockery great or small should be made. As 
regards soil, plenty of vegetable matter is 
always desirable, and in the case of those with 
running underground stems, a liberal admixture 
of grit or broken granite will be found bene¬ 
ficial. Division of the tufts, cuttiDgs, and seeds 
are ready means of increasing them, and the 
species from high altitudes should always be pro¬ 
tected in winter, and if possible spare plants 
kept in the cold frame in case of accidents. 

C. abiettna. —A unique and charming species 
from the Transylvanian Alps. It is a perennial 
instead of an annual, and on this account will be 
found a most useful addition to the rook garden. 
The leaves are pale yellowish-green. The 
flower-stems, slender and about a foot high, bear 
abundance of lovely reddish-violet flowers with 
a greyish white throat. It thrives best in a 
sunny spot, and may be readily increased by 
division. It blooms all through the summer 
months. 

C. Allioni. —Although repeatedly introduced 
into this country in quantity, and at times 
grown successfully, this is comparatively rare 
in gardens. It is the loveliest of all the alpine 
Bellflowers, and has baffled some of our best 
growers. It is said to require full exposure to 
the sun, and a soil oomposed of peat, loam and 
sand, with pieoes of flint. This soil should be 
firmly stuffed into the chinks between rock or 
large boulders, and here this oharming Bell 
flower may be expected to thrive. It increases, 
however, rapidly by runners, which should 
never by any means be checked. So long as 
they can travel in congenial soil the plant will 
thrive, but as soon as this is exhausted, the 
plant will soon wear out. It forms dense tufts 
an inch or so high, the leaves narrow and blunt. 
The flowers are large, bell-shaped, violet-blue, 
opening in July and early August. It is a 
native of Piedmont, Ac., and may be increased 
by outtings. 

C. alpina is a curious dwarf species, which 
rarely exceeds 2 inches or 3 inches in height, 
the stem and leaves are somewhat downy, the 
flowers somewhat large, of a deep blue colour. 
It flowers in April ana May, and is most readily 
increased from seeds. 

C. barb at a is the well-known hairy alpine 
Bellflower so common on all the Swiss passes. 
It is plentiful in all the pasture region of the 
Alps, and is readily distinguished by the long 
projecting hairs of the oorolla. It flowers on 
our rockeries in May and June, and sometimes 
again in late autumn, the blooms being arranged 
in erect racemes, bell-shaped, pendent, and 
thickly bearded. Light rioh soil suits it best, 
and it should be fully exposed to the sun during 
summer. It forms a long or tap root, and pre¬ 
fers deep to shallow soil. 

C. casspitosa. —The true plant has a dense 
tufted habit of growth. The flowers, which 
are produced in July, are deep violet-purple 
with numerous prominent ridges running their 
whole length. It is on whole a very distinct 
and showy species, thriving well in a light rich 
soil in sunny spots on the rockery. It is a 
native of Carniola, Ac., and may be increased 
by division or seeds. 

C. carnica is a species very much in the way 
of C. pusilla, from whioh it differs by its much 
longer narrower leaves and larger deeper shaded 
flowers. It thrives on an eastern exposure on 
the rookery, and likes a gritty sandy soiL It 
flowers in May and June, and is a native of 
Transylvania, Ac. 

C. cenisia. —This is one of the most beautiful 
of the truly alpine species, not, as its name 
would imply, confined to Mount Cenis, but 
pretty general throughout the Alps wherever 
slaty rocks are prevalent;* It is usually found 
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in sandy places by the edge of the glacial tor¬ 
rents wherever tne ground presents a level 
surface, and is invariably accompanied by such 
rare plants as J uncus alpinus, Gentiana tenella, 
Ac. C. cenisia is peculiarly adapted for the 
rockery, where it Bhould be grown in a peaty 
soil, with whioh granite ohips and fragments of 
slate have been freely mixed. It should be 
fully exposed to the sun’s rays and protected 
from excessive moisture in winter. It forms 
dense tufts of small hairy leaves surmounted by 
numerous lilac-purple flowers, which oontinue 
from June to August. It is readily increased by 
division. 

C. excisa. —One of the most interesting of 
the Alpine Bellflowers, and one of the easiest to 
cultivate. It is sparingly distributed in a wild 
state, there being only three localities in 
Switzerland where it is found in any quantity, 
one of the best being the Simplon pass at nearly 
8,000 feet above sea level. It is found chiefly in 
the low dry stone walls skirting the road, where 
it may be seen bursting out of every crevice, the 
wiry stems laden with their ounous tubular, 
bell-shaped flowers, between each of the lobes 
of which will be found a small hole resembling 
a punched tram-ticket. We have established 



Our Kkadkrs' IliLcbika rioNH : i>wari White Bellflower 
(Campanula pusilla) in a in the rock garden. 

Engraved (or Gardkxixo Illcstratko from a photo¬ 
graph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex. 


large patches of this species in gritty soil, and 
after planting laying a largish stone over the 
plant, around the edges of which the young 
shoots soon make their appearance. The flowers 
are violet-purple and are produoed in great 
abundanoe. It flowers in June and July and is 
easily increased by cuttings or division. 

C. frag i us.—A very beautiful dwarf alpine 
speoies from Naples, Sicily, Ac., and a near ally 
of the popular C. isophylla. The stems are ex 
tremely brittle. It forms tufts of long strag¬ 
gling stems from a common rootstock, and so 
long and free-flowering are these branches, that 
this species is advantageously used as a basket 
plant for the greenhouse and conservatory, 
where daring summer the s&uoer-shaped blue 
and white flowers are effective. 

C. oarganica, a oharming little species, is 
well worth a oorner on every rockery. It is 
one of our prettiest and most abundant flower¬ 
ing Bellflowers, and with its variety hirsuta 
forms a most desirable pair. C. garganioa is 
often confounded with C. Portenschlagiana or 
muralis, from which it differs by its smaller 
leaves and flowers, the segments being divided 
nearly to the base, and always flat. The habit, 
as in the last, is spreading from a common 


centre. It is much used for baskets in the 
greenhouse. 

C. isophylla and its variety alba, although 
perfectly hardy in the open air, are more 
popular as basket plants for the greenhouse. 
C. isophylla is a lovely species, and differs 
from C. fragilis by its larger and somewhat 
hairy leaves, and large flat flowers. Like most 
of the Campanulas, it is of easy culture, and 
with ordinary care it will thrive and flower 
freely in any sunny window. To grow it to the 
best advantage on the rockery, it should be 
planted so that the stems may hang over a ledge, 
and in this way the masses of blue and white 
flowers are extremely effective. It is a native 
of Italy, flowers with us throughout the summer, 
and may be increased readily by cuttings of the 
young shoots. 

C. Portenschlagiana. — This species, as 
noted above, is often confused with garganica. 
It differs, however, from this in having running 
underground stems, by means of which it forms 
large dense tufts of dark green leaves. 
The flowers, which are produced in abundance 
during May, June, and July, are distinctly bell- 
shaped, with a long tube, and of a violet-purple 
colour. It is a native of Dalmatia and is 
readily increased by division. C. muralis is a 
synonym. 

C. pijlla is a very popular rock plant, and 
one of the loveliest ol alpine Bellflowers. When 
well established, it soon, by means of its 
numerous underground stems, forms large 
patches, whioh during summer produce innumer¬ 
able deep blue flowers. This species, with C. 
turbinata, carpatica, Ac., has produced the 
lovely G. F. Wilson, Ac., all of which are of 
interest to the lover of hardy flowers. A native 
of the Tyrol, it flowers throughout summer, and 
thrives best in a caloareous soil. In the south, at 
any rate, it likes shade. 

C. pusilla (see out).—This appears to be very 
variable, and is variously known in gardens as 
pumila, ctespitoaa, linifolia, valdensis, Ac. The 
plant does equally well in the flower as in the 
rock garden, and never fails with its abundance 
of pretty blue and white bells. In its most 
common form it is a dwarf oreeping plant, form¬ 
ing tufts of very pale green leaves, from which 
spring the hundreds of flowers whioh adorn it 
sll through the summer months. In the various 
districts of Switzerland, where it is found in 
plenty, it is most variable in height, size of 
leaves and flowers, and not unfrequently we 
found the pure white form wild. Increased by 
division and seeds. 

C. Raineri is a rare and handsome plant 
when one happens to get it true. These forms, 
some few of which are really charming plants, look 
as if they were hybrids with C. pulla, and in 
all cases are certainly more easily managed, and 
flower more profusely than we ever remember 
to have seen the typical plant. It is somewhat 
curious to note that all these probable hybrids 
have yellowish leaves. The flowers of the true 
C. Raineri are large, flat, and of a fine bluish- 
violet colour, entirely covering the plant when 
open. The leaves are downy, nearly round, 
and dark green. It may be increased by cut¬ 
tings, and is a native of the Italian Tyrol, Ac. 
Flowering July and August. 

C. Tommasiniana. —This is one of the most 
distinct and pretty of the dwarf Campanulas, 
equally at home in the flower border or over¬ 
hanging ledges on the rockery, where it is 
always attractive daring the flowering season. 
It is perfectly easy to manage, and flowers 
freely. It forms dense tufts from which Spring 
innumerable wiry leafy stems about a foot long, 
gracefully arched, and from the axils of all the 
upper leaves pairs of deep blue narrow tubular 
flowers are produoed, whioh at once mark it as 
something out of the oommon. The leaves are 
narrow and sharply serrated. It flowers all 
summer and is a native of Lake Maggiore. 
Readily increased by outtings of the young 
growths or by division. 

0. Waldsteinlana is a real alpine species, 
dwarf and very pretty when doing well on the 
rockery. It rarely exceeds 6 inches in height, 
the wiry stems being olothed with narrow 
glaucous leaves and surmounted with small deep 
blue upright flowers. It requires a sunny spot 
in rich gritty soil, and flowers from July to 
September. It is a native of the 8. and K. Alps, 
Transylvania, Ac., and is readily increased by 
cuttings or division. p a , from D. 
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THK COTTON THISTLES (ONOPORDON). 
Among the large growing Composite to which 
family these and other Thistles belong there 
arc several really handsome plants of noble 
growth that somehow have not come into 
general cultivation, being usually grown in the 
botanic garden. The Cotton Thistles are 
typical of these neglected plants, yet there are 
not many things that produce such a picturesque 
effect when properly grouped in a garden and 
grown to their fullest vigour. There are not 
many cultivated species of the genus, but all 
have characters in common, the most striking 
being the white down which entirely covers 
the stems and leaves. 1 he commonest species 
is the native 0. Acanthium, known also as the 
Scotch Thistle. It is a vigorous plant, from 
5 feet to 7 feet high, or even taller when in 
(lower at its best. The foliage is broad and 


The position to select is where the plants will 
be seen against a background of greenery. It 
is best to raise the seedlings in spring or early 
summer, as they require a season to perfeot their 
growth before flowering. They are biennial— 
that is, they make their growth one season and 
flower the next, and then die, but as they seed 
freely and often sow themselves they are 
virtually perennial. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SUMMER WORK. 

At this time of the vear the Chrysanthemum 
makes its roots very fast, and if left too long in 
the smaller-si red pots will certainly become 
root bound. This will result in yellow leaves. 
It is necessary, therefore, that there should be 


pots no larger than the last-named size. Use 
clean pots. Drain them carefully by placing 
potsherds evenly over the holes, and over them 
the rougher portion of the compost. Pot firmly 
by ramming the soil down with a blunt stick, 
and thoroughly water each plant a couple of 
hours before potting. The roots will then 
art readily from the old pot without injury ; 
ut if the ball of earth is dry when the final 
potting takes place, it is impossible to tho¬ 
roughly moisten the same. All the water per¬ 
colates through the new or softer soil, leaving 
the dry centre, which means unsatisfactory 
growth, of course. I make a practice of stand¬ 
ing the plants pot to pot after the shift has 
taken place. This, however, only for a few 
days, but it lessens a check through excessive 
evaporation. The leaves only are sprinkled 
during that time, then the plants receive a 
thorough soaking, and are placed in their sum¬ 
mer quarters. 



The Great Colton Thistle (Onoponlon Acanthium). 


deeply cut, and the tassel-headed Bowers are 

purple. A group of it in a woodland garden is 
very attractive during the summer, ana it is not 
to be despised even among choicer and less vigor¬ 
ous perennials, though care must be taken that 
it does not Bpread too rapidly by seeding, which 
it is apt to do. The Arabian Cotton Thistle (0. 
arabicum) is, perhaps, the finest of all, because 
it grows taller than any other. It is also a 
hoary white plant, and is sometimes seen as tall 
as 8 feet. It is the only one that is considered 
worthy of a place fn seedsmen’s catalogues. 
O. grnecum is a fine plant, though you only Beo 
it in botanic gardens. 0. illyricum is similar, 
with less downy foliage, but more spiny, and the 
stems much branched. Any of these tall- 
growing species will serve the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing an effect of a noble white mass of foliage. 
No particular culture is required. You merely 
sow the seeds, and when -the seedlings |are larj 
enough plant them inks quenij la 


no delay in the work of the various stages of 

Potting. Many who grow the plants for 
large blooms finish potting in May. This is 
early In the year, and the plants may be left 
with Bafetv a month later before they receive 
their final shift, provided the intermediate 
stages have not been neglected. Pots 0 inches 
in diameter are largo enough for most cases 
whero the exhibition mode of growing the plants 
is followed, although I know some amateur cul¬ 
tivators who get such strong growth into the 

f jlants as to necessitate the use of those a size 
arger. Several of our leading exhibitors, too, 
use sizes above the 9-inch, whilst others produoe 
prize flowers in the size named, and recommended 
for amateurs generally. Nice bushy specimens 
may be produced in pots of 8-inch diameter, 
whilst late-struck plants may be grown to a 
good size in 6-inoh pots. Late-rooted cuttings, 
again, can be grown to one stem, and made to 
produce excellent blooms of large dimensions in 


Training depends entirely upon the endaimed 
at; for instance, whether large blooms be desired 
or a quantity irrespective of size. The former 
method requires that the growth should be 
restricted to three shoots, each shoot to develop 
ono blossom, and the whole of the plant’s energy 
be thrown into those three growths, so that by 
the time the bloom-buds open they shall be 
stoat, firm, and clothed with large, healthy 
foliage. The method adopted is to allow the 
plant to grow to one stem from the first; then 
from May onwards, according to the variety, 
this stem puts out side stems at the top, caused 
by the formatiou of a bloom-bud, and designated 
a natural break. It has been amply proved by 
tho successful practice of moat of our leading 
growers, that with very few exceptions plants 
n'>t topped in any way will produce the better 
blooms. The growth is gradually built up, and 
if ordinary attention has been bestowed upon 
them, the plants may be expected to provide 
their blossoms at a reasonable time. A well- 
known case in which topping may be of service 
is with the variety Mrs. Falconer Jameson. 
This is exceedingly late with its flower-buds ; 
ao are W. O. Hewitt and The Qnsen, two 
comparatively new sorts of American origin. 
But probably the best advice to give amateurs 
is to the treatment of such exceptional 
sorts is to grow the plants with the usual one 
stem, and then, when the natural break takes 
place, generally well on in July, instead of 
r ibbing away the bloom bud, seen in the centre 
of a cluster of young growths, take away the 
latter and allow the flower to develop. They 
m\y be fully out a week or two before required 
for the November shows, but may be kept fresh 
f >r that period. By the means named we obtain 
tho better blooms, if but one on a plant. The 
most sensible plan, perhaps, with such soits 
requiring speoial manipulation is to discard 
them, unless of incomparable beauty, in favour 
of sorts which are of easy culture. There are 
uow plenty of the latter. 

After the natural break, then we retain three 
of the strongest shoots on the top of the single 
stem. A good stout stick (or the weaker and 
cheap Bamboo canes), is placed in each pot, and 
tho new growths as well as the main stem tied 
securely to it. In tying, it may be well to 
observe, one should allow for the swelling of the 
branches, and not, therefore, tie quite close to 
the sticks. Stand the plants in rows as far 
apart as convenience will allow. If each plant be 
^ivsn 2 feet or more of space in the rows, a 
dwarf, solid growth will be promoted. Then 
by-and-bye, when the leaves are abundant and 
heavy, there must be other protection than the 
sticks in the pots against wind. This may be 
furnished by lotting posts about 6 feet high into 
the ground, and fastening stoat wires to them. 
We thus make the plants practically <ecare 
from storm, for the best-laid plans will not pre¬ 
vent a shoot here and there beooming damaged. 


White Valerian (Centranthus albas). — 
Clumps of this fully 4 feet in diameter are now 
in flower in the herbaceous border. This is t he 
result of allowing self-sown seedlings to remain 
and grow for three years before destroying them. 
I suppose the reason we do not see more of this 
old-fashioned plant is that it is regarded as 
“ common.’* It certainly deserves more en¬ 
couragement than it receives at the present 

time.—E. Original from 
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NOTES ON TURNIPS. 

*SO vegetable pays better for good cultivation 
than the Turnip, yet .this fact is commonly 
ignored when the ground is prepared for the 
crop. Poor land invariably produces bulbs 
which are hot and stringy when cooked, and the 
growth of early crops in such cases being slow, 
the foliage frequently becomes a prey to the too 
well-known Turnip - fly. Soil intended for 
Turnips should not be left undug till a few days 
previous to sowing the seed, but should be 
turned up early in the new year and left in 
ridges in order that frost and wind may pul¬ 
verise it. Turnips being very prone to the 
attacks of wireworm and maggot, a good coat¬ 
ing of gas-lime should be worked into the soil 
when dug, and on cold, retentive soils road- 
scrapings, wood-ashes, and fresh horse-manure, 
the last being at all times preferable to spit 
manure for early orops, should be employed. 

As a rule, it is useless to sow Turnips in the 
open earlier than the middle of March, as even 
should the weather be open enough to allow of 
a normal growth, the probability is that the 
greater portion of the crop will run to seed. 
Previous to sowing, the ground if not strong 
should be made firm, shallow drills being 
drawn and allowed to stand a few hours to dry 
before the seed is sown. This should be done 
thinly, thick sowings resulting in dense clusters 
of seedlings, which cannot be thinned without 
many that are to remain being unduly loosened. 
With these small, early sowings it pays to press 
the seedlings gently into the soil with the finger 
and thumb, this steadying them and promoting 
more thorough rooting. Should cutting, frosty 
winds prevail, a few boughs of common Yew 
placed at intervals about the bed will shield the 
tender leaves from injary. Watch must con¬ 
tinually be kept at this stage, and should the 
dreaded fly appear, repeated sprinklings of wood- 
ashes will banish it. South or west borders are 
the best for very early crops, and as growth 
proceeds, should the weather be hot and dry, a 
thin* mulch on light soils and several copious 
drenchings of diluted manure-water will be of 
great benefit. For later crops, especially on 
strong soils, manure from poultry houses and 
soot or guano applied early, as in the case of 
gas-lime, are most helpful. Crops for use in 
July and August are best from east or even 
north aspects. The great point in Turnip 
culture is to secure a quick growth. Where 
this is lacking, good flavour must not be ex¬ 
pected. 

Doubtless the earliest Turnip is Early Milan. 
This has now entirely superseded the old White 
Dutch, a good variety, but rather given to bolt¬ 
ing. If early Milan is sown in a frame or on 
a warm, sunny border in spring, it is astonishing 
how quickly the bulbs swell to usable size, ana 
if when at full size they are lifted and laid in 
under a wall they will keep sound for weeks. 
Early Purple-top Municn is a grand variety. 
It used to be shown in grand form some years 
ago by Mr. Miles, of Wycombe Abbey, at the 
London May shows. Early Six Weeks, Veitch’s 
Red Globe, and Snowball are all excellent for 
second early crops, and Green-top Turnip is sure 
to become a general favourite when better known, 
it being a grand solid variety of handsome shape 
and good quality, keeping well. For winter use 
Chirk Castle bears the palm, late sowings of it 
growing slowly even in the severest weather, 
retaining its flavour and never becoming pithy. 
Orange Jelly (see cut) is also good where a yel¬ 
low-fleshed Turnip is appreciated, but being a 
strong grower, full-grown bulbs should be lifted 
an 1 p.aced under cover, or they are liable to rot. 

J. 


Lettuce for winter. — Can we have 
Lettuce out-of-doors during most of the winter, 
and how early ought one to be able to have 
spring Lettuce ? What are the best kinds to 
sow for a continual supply ’—Anxious. 

*** You cannot keep blanched Lettuce 
through the winter in the open. Hardy Hammer¬ 
smith Cabbage is the most suitable for the 
winter. Plant them in August, lift into good 
frames, or they may be sheltered with mats. 
For early produce in spring it is beat to sow 
seed in autumn, but in such winter* 
just experienced youcanAotTflepend u 
L' i g i i; i zs 


them. Most crops were destroyed in the winter, 
and then it is best to sow in heat in boxes in 
February such kinds as Golden Queen and Paris 
Market. These require to be pricked off on a 
warm bed, and then transplanted in the open. 
These will be ready early in May for planting 
out on a warm border, and are readily raised in 
frames. For a continual supply monthly sow¬ 
ings from February till August are necessary, 
but in small quantities. For the first crop 
choose those named, followed by Perfect Gem, 
All the Year Round, New York, and Victoria, 
with Hammersmith for the winter. The above are 
Cabbage varieties. If Cos are desired for winter 
select Bath or Brown Cos, Hicks’ Hardy for 
spring, followed by Alexandra, Kingsholme, 
Paris White, and Balloon for summer supplies. 
Sow the winter lot early in August. 

Broccoli for succession.— Will you 
kindly inform me what Broccoli you recommend 
to come in in succession? I planted last July 
Dilcock’s Bride, Gordon’s Hybrid, and Carter’s 
Champion, which I was told would come in from 
February to May ; but whether it was from the 
severity of the winter or no, they all came in 
nearly together, beginning about the first of 
present month. They stood the snow, frost, 
and, finally, a flood well. Could you also inform 
me why Strawberry-plants run blind ? —An 
Original Subscriber. 

*♦* Broccoli this season were not satisfactory, 
but there is no reason why you should not have 
a succession from November to June. You 
were fortunate in getting a crop at the time 
named, as many lost their whole supply. For 
early cutting from November to January 
Veitch’s Protecting is the best, and seed should 
be sown twice, in May and J upe. For February 


soil, and there is a brown powder left. I put 
some manure on the bed from the Tramway 
Company’s stables last winter, but cannot say if 
that is the cause. Can you explain the cause 
and the remedy? I enclose a spray of the 
Mint. —J. Burton. 

*** Your Mint is affeoted by red-spider, 
owing to excessive drought, and by the appear- 
of tops sent is in impoverished soil, or in very 
light soil. If the latter, water freely with 
liquid-manure, and in heavy soil also give 
moisture and a fertiliser. The spider is soon 
got rid of if the Mint be watered over in the 
evening, as dampness is fatal to its progress. 
We would advise renewal of your bed, having 
poor soil to deal with. We insert strong 
cuttings every season in May, dibbling these in 
well-manured land. It is not too late now if 
you obtain healthy shoots, and plant in lines 
18 feet by 12 feet. Water freely, and shade for a 
few days. 

Tomatos Injured.— Will you kindly 
inform me what is the cause of my Tomatos 
breaking off in the first joint? Nearly the 
whole of what I had last year broke off in the 
same way just after flowering, and a number 
have already fared in the same way this season. 
I have the plants in 10-inch pots in a span-roof 
greenhouse. I give them plenty of water, in fact 
they are now watered daily. They all look per¬ 
fectly healthy in every respect, and they are really 
fine plants ; but I fear, for the reason named, I 
shall have no fruit this year again, and I wish 
to know the cause and how to remove it ?—R. H. 
Snook. 

*** We do not find any disease, and fear you 
are too good to your plants. Do not give so 
much moisture for a time, but more air, and 



Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : Turnip Orange Jelly or Golden Drop. From 
a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, Tenterden. 


cutting Dilcock’s Bride should be reliable in 
ordinary winters, and there are others, such as 
Early Penzance and Mainorop. For latestcutting 
Model is superior to all, but should variety be 
required, Late Queen and CattelTs Eclipse are 
always reliable. Strawberry-plants go blind 
from age, bad culture, or want of new quarters. 
They often remain too long in one place. 
Treated as biennials they do much better. We 
never let our best varieties bear more than one 
crop, that a fine one, and none are ever blind. 
Much of this evil arises from poor soil and 
exhausted plants. Such varieties as Keen’s 
Seedling soon go blind. 

Making Mushroom-spawn (A Con - 

stanl Reader ).—It is difficult for an amateur to 
make Mushroom-spawn for various reasons. It 
must be made in quantity if it is to pay ; and 
then there is preparation of manures for the 
cakes, moulds and spawn to insert in the cakes. 
You would do much best to purchase, if only 
wanted in small quantities. To make the spawn 
the following is necessary : An equal quantity 
of fresh horse-droppings is mixed with cow- 
dung, to which is added a little adhesive loam 
to hold the others together, the whole being 
mixed with stable liquid-manure till like 
mortar, then a little dried in a shed and formed 
into bricks of the size desired. These latter 
are set on edge and turned frequently, a hole 
being made in each. This is filled with live spawn 
from a bearing bed, and made firm in the new 
bricks with some of the manure, and the whole 
dried again or stacked when dry. You will 
have to get the live spawn from a good source if 
you make it yourself. 

Mint diseased. —My Mint seems affected 
with some kind of disease. It rots off at the 


keep the foliage thin. Your plants have failed 
to set, and being vigorous the growth above the 
fruit or which should be fruit, drops off, the sap 
being taken away. Do you feed much ? If so, 
do not for a time, give more air, and get a much 
firmer growth. The above may also be caused 
by plants being far away from the glass, or 
too much crowded. Use bone-meal and soil in 
topdressing and omit animal manures for a time. 
Keep the bloom dry and leave air on the venti¬ 
lators all night, moisture in the house being 
harmful without air. 

Maggot in Cauliflower {Major Beecher). 
—The disease is aggravated by the night soil, 
but not caused by it, and doubtless you have 
used it in large quantities. Your best remedy 
is to use superphosphate of lime freely on the 
surface and rake it in. Water freely, also use 
soot or wood-ashes before planting, and destroy 
or burn infested plants. Well wash any root in 
lime and soot-water before planting, and get 
fresh quarters for Brassica crops. In reply to 
your question, we give the following : (A) The 
pest is called the Cabbage-fly, and is whitish, 
long, and active early in May. It then leaves 
the plant and turns in the earth, the pupa being 
hatched in a fortnight. The pest then attacks 
the roots of any fresh plants, which soon flag. 
(C and D) As to the destruction, the best time 
is the autumn or winter, when you should dress 
the land with gas-lime and allow it to remain on 
the surface before digging it in. Soot and lime 
dressings are also useful, and turning up the 
land roughly for the weather to pulverise and for 
birds to scarify will do much good, destroying 
the larvae. 

Wireworm -infested garden (Rod- 

ington ).—My garden is full of wireworins which 
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feed and thrive on animal manure. 1, Can you 
suggest any substitute or artificial manure (soil 
is very light) ? 2, Can I grow Celery without 

animal manure—for example, leaf-mould ? 

* # * For wireworms dress the land freely 
with soot, lime, wood-ashes, or burnt garden 
refuse of any kind. Omit the animal manures, 
and dress freely with artificial material before 
cropping and in showery weather. Light soil 
requires a certain amount of animal manures. 
For Celery we advise cow-manure. Use it 
freely and dress with fresh lime, occasionally 
soot also. You may grow Celery without, but 
it is difficult to retain moisture with only arti¬ 
ficial manures. In the autumn a light coating 
of finely broken gas-lime will do good. Spread it 
on the surface for a few weeks, as soon as a crop 
is cleared, and then dig deeply in. The lime 
must not come in direct contact with the roots ; 
but, treated as advised with the other aids given 
above, will disperse and clear off the wireworms. 
For growing vegetable crops light dressings of 


uano in showery weather will do much good, 
as if you get robust growth the wireworm is 
powerless. It attacks small or weak roots. 

Use of manures (B.). —(1), Pig-manure 
should be incorporated with long litter or soil 
and placed in heaps. Allow it to become 
decomposed before placing on the land or 
using in a fresh state, as when on the sur¬ 
face the smell is objectionable. (2), Urine 
should be mixed with the poultry-drop¬ 
pings, placed in tanks or barrels, and as the 
manure is very strong, must be diluted largely. 
When given to plants or vegetables give clear 
water afterwards. It is a valuable manure for 
fruits with a mulch of strawy litter on the sur¬ 
face of the soil. It is not wise to give it alone. 
(3), Night-soil is best treated as advised for pig- 
manure, being placed in heaps and allowed to 
get decomposed. You may mix it with lime, 
and use it much quicker. The lime kills the 
ammonia, and soil, or fine ashes, or any burnt 
garden refuse, such as charcoal refuse (marl for 
ight land, ashes for clay-^and), will farm a 

Digitized by CjQOQ 


valuable manure when mixed with the night-soil. 
This manure is more suitable for autumn or 
winter dressing than for using at this season. 
(4), This is answered in No. 2, and should be 
applied in a liquid state. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE GROS COLMAN. 

At one time, or during the first years it was on 
trial, this Grape did not find much favour in 
private gardens. Much fault was found with 
its peculiar Ivy-like flavour, and for which it 
was considered there was no adequate compensa¬ 
tion. Daring the past fifteen years or so, how¬ 
ever, the tide has turned in favour of fruit as 
large and showy as it can well be grown, quality 
in many instances being of secondary considera¬ 
tion. The only other black Grape that can 
compete successfully with Gros Column in 


appearance, either hanging or dished up, is the 
Gros Maroc, but the latter will not keep so well, 
and is, as a rule, greatly inferior in point of 
flavour. Either we have acquired the taste for 
Gros Colman, or, what is more probable, its 
cultural requirements are better understood. 
Any way, we now hear fewer complaints of its 
poor quality, and I have repeatedly heard the 
remark that invalids and others do not sicken 
of Gros Colman nearly so quickly as the more 
richly flavoured Muscats. Properly ripened 
and kept till December or later, not much fault 
can be found with the flavour of Gros Colman, 
while it cannot be said of it that the berries are 
mere bags of sugar and water. 

The Grape under notice possesses a vigorous 
constitution, and the growth, without being 
actually rank, is yet strong and the leaves large, 
leathery, and, till well coloured in the autumn, 
anything but ornamental. In this instance 
strong growth does not in the least militate 
against productiveness, as when the wood is 
well ripened, nearly every lateral resulting 


gives three “shows.” In common with other 
varieties with extra fine foliage, quite young 
Vines on their own roots do not always grow 
strongly after being planted out, but once well 
established they will keep pace with the rest. 
Very good results attend either grafting or in¬ 
arching on a variety of stocks. What may be 
termed medium-sized to small bunohes are the 
best. In some instances very large shoulders 
are formed, and nearly all the bunches have a 
single shoulder, much as is shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. The former should be un¬ 
hesitatingly cut off before the bunches have 
reached the flowering period, and many even 
either reduce the size or wholly remove the 
smaller shoulder with the view of having com¬ 
pact, tapering bunches. What, after reducing 
and severe thinning out, may seem quite a small 
bunch will eventually fill up and attain to sur¬ 
prising dimensions. If large bunches are 
reserved, then there must be fewer of them, 
aud the thinning out of berries also be severe, 
or otherwise the latter will be undersized and 
nearer red than black in colour. Very few err 
in overthinning, too many berries more often 
than not being left till it is too late to cut 
them out without damaging those that are 
to be saved. When the rods are crowded, or 
are, say, much less than 4 feet apart, there is a 
strong likelihood of imperfect setting taking 
place, the flowers failing to open strongly and 
well when unduly shaded. In this case more 
than ordinary judgment must be exercised in 
selecting, and it is sometimes advisable to go 
over all a second time. When, however, fair 
play is given to the Vines, a good set is rarely 
missed, and the thinning of berries may be 
completed when all are little or no larger than 
the seed of Sweet Peas. It is the central square 
berries that ought to be saved. Most of these 
should contain four stones, while, if fewer than 
three in number, berries of the largest size and 
best form need not be expected. Leave these 
bold outside berries a full 1£ inches apart all 
round, cleanly cut out the rest, and then, if 
other conditions are equally favourable, some 
grand Grapes may be expected. The bunch 
shown in illustration would have been hand¬ 
somer without the shoulder and the berries 
finer if more freely thinned out. 

Those who unduly hasten the ripening of 
Gros Colman need not expect to have perfectly 
coloured bunches. If they do, disappointment 
will await them, though not so far as quality is 
concerned. Colour is laid on very slowly, and 
if not unduly hastened will continue to improve 
till quite late in the autumn. The foliage iB not 
always quite so serviceable as it seems to be, and 
it scalds or burns very quickly. If this cannot 
be prevented by very early and careful ventila¬ 
tion, a little fire-heat being nearly constantly 
turned on, then ought the glass to be very thinly 
shaded during extra bright days. Thin lime- 
water sprayed over very lightly is all that is 
needed, and if this is made with stale lime it 
will wash off during showery weather—an 
advantage rather than otherwise. It is the 
modern nearly-all-glass house that requires this 
little precaution. Unless the foliage can be 
kept fresh and sound perfect colouring of the 
fruit will not take place. W. 


Pear tree not fruiting.— I have a 
healthy Pear-tree against my house, and it is 
full of leaves. Some years it has no blossoms 
on, and this season it has three. It is about 
fourteen years old. Can you tell me what is the 
reason, and what to do to make it bear fruit ?— 
G. W. Pemberton. 

* # * You cannot do much with your tree at 
this season. Merely prune away to let in day¬ 
light to ripen up the wood required for next 
year. You had better curb the roots in the 
winter, but with a tree in such vigorous condi¬ 
tion an amateur must proceed carefully, or you 
will lose the tree. The work advised is root- 
pruning, and we could have given better advice 
had we more particulars as to variety of Pear, 
position on wall or house, and soils. With a 
tree fourteen years old, to root-prune severely 
would end in total collapse. Our advice is this 
—do half one year, the remainder the next; or 
if you do all, do not go within 1 yard of the 
tree. Make a good trench early in October, 
and cut away the strong gross roots at 3 feet to 
4 feet clear of the stem. Preserve all small 
fibrous ones, and,-JjJjlJ,j.1^ french with good 
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soil, such as old mortar rubble or burnt refuse. 
Mulch the surface with manure after doing the 
work, and should the soil be dry well water. 
This will induce fruitfulness. Your greatest 
point must be to merely shorten gross roots to 
induce new fibrous ones, and these will prevent 
rank growth and make fruit-buds. 

325.— Wasps and fruit.— There is a 
wasp-destroying liquid known as Davis’ Wasp 
Destroyer, and sold by nurserymen, which is 
sometimes effectual in driving wasps out of 
any house iu which they have attacked fruit, but, 
strange to say, it is not always effectual, as the 
pests sometimes will not touch it. By cutting 
(Jrape-berries and dressing them with the liouid, 
and then placing them about the house, I have 
seen the structure quite cleared of wasps in an 
hour. I do not know of any other preparation 
that is of any value. Certainly it will not do to 
syringe the fruit with any insecticide if it be 
approaching a state of ripening. The old- 
fashioned plan of half filling wide-mouth bottles 
with Bweetened liquid and suspending them on 
the Vines or trees is safe and, to a certain extent, 
as reliable a remedy as any known to me.— 
J. C. C. 


Strawberries and Tomatos.— Is it 
possible to force Strawberries successfully, also 
Tomatos in the same house ? How many 
degrees of temperature is it necessary to main¬ 
tain during the day and night in winter ? Is 
the present month (June) the right time for 
planting the Strawberry runners, and would 
January 1 be sufficiently early to plant the 
Tomato seeds !— Alice. 

\ # You may force Strawberries and Toma- 
toe in same house, as both require plenty of air, 
the Strawberries succeeding well on shelves, 
and the Tomatos in front, near the light. The 
Strawberries only require a low temperature at 
starting—say, 45 degs. to 50 degs. on the 1st of 
J&nnary being the minimum at night. Toma¬ 
tos required to be raised in stronger heat— 
60 degs. at least—so that it would be necessary 
to raise these at the warmest end or in another 
house, and when strong the Strawberries would 
require similar temperature at that time. 
You could raise your Tomatos in September, 
(ret them into 6 inch pots, and keep about 
50 degs. during winter. They would then come 
on with the Strawberries, ana be much earlier. 
You could then raise more plants for succession. 
Get very strong Strawberry runners at once for 
potting. Pot them up in strong loam, and 
expose freely. Providing you can give the tem¬ 
perature advised, the date you name will be 
suitable for sowing the Tomatos. 

Cumberland notes.— In Gardening, 
May 25, page 170, “ Notes from Cumberland,” 
you say, “ the plants are fed with suds diluted, 
•fee and in your next week’s number, page 190, 
“Note 548, Sweet Brier,” you again speak of 
soap-suds dilated for Roses. May I ask your 
opinion as to the above ? By diluted do you 
mean, say, half and half—». e ., half suds and 
half clear water, and do you recommend this 
for the orohard as well as bush fruits, suoh as 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. ? I mean ordinary 
washing soap suds, and not household slops. 
Should the leaves be syriDged ? A reply will 
much oblige— Fairfield. 

Epacris miniata splendens.— This 

Epacris and the garden varieties originating 
from it, of which the popular form Eclipse is 
one, are much later in blooming than most of 
the varieties that we have now in our gardens. 
They also differ a good deal in habit, for while 
in the majority of varieties the style of growth 
is upright, the plants of E. miniata are charac¬ 
terised by a more spreading habit, and if un¬ 
fettered by sticks and ties they form very 
attractive specimens when laden with their 
long, brightly-coloured blossoms. Though this 
particular Epacris is largely grown under the 
name of E. miniata splendens, to be correct, 
according to the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” it 
should be E. longiflora, certainly a very appro¬ 
priate title, as the blooms are unusually long; 
but, on the other hand, from their rich glowing 
colour the specifio name of miniata is equally 
suggestive of one of the most prominent 
features. It has long been known os E. 
miniata, and such it is likely to remain. There 
is oertainly an increaspd^demand for4he better 

oU “ .ft?l£* re a 




489. — Begonia and Fuchsia for 
exhibition. —Supposing that there is no 
limitation to the size of the plants the object 
should be to get them as large as possible by 
the date of the show. The Begonia ought to 
make a very handsome specimen by the date 
mentioned. Tie each of the shoots out to a neat 
stick placed just inside the rim of the pot, and 
as soon as the roots begin to work freely round 
the inside of this give a shift into another pot 
about 2 inches more in diameter, using the same 
kind of compost, but not much manure, as this 
is unnecessary. Pinch off* all the buds for the 
present until towards the end of July, though 
you may allow a few flowers to develop after the 
plant gets established in its flowering pot if you 
like ; but if it blooms to any extent the plant 
will be exhausted before September. Do not 
hurry the plant, as there is plenty of time, but 


collection of Epacrises is grown, this particular 
form should be included. The fact that this 
class of plants is not so popular as it was years 
ago is, I think, owing to the fact that there is 
nowadays a greater tendency to encourage 
rapid-growing subjects that do not require any 
particular attention.—H. P. 


INDOOR PI 

THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY IN A TUB. 
Ok course, to grow a Lily in a tub is not advis¬ 
able where the garden offers scope for creating 
splendid groups of the flower as Lilium auratum 
(the Golden-rayed Lily) in a Rhododendron-bed, 
or rising from dwarfer American shrubs ; but 
we have seen, especially in the interesting 
garden of Mr. G. F. Wilson at Weybridgo, 


The Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum) In a tub for conservatory 
Or hall decoration. 


excellent results produced by the use of L. 
auratum in a tub, as, for instance, by a drive 
leading to the house, where, through the roots 
of the shrubs monopolising the ground, it would 
be impossible to get flowers unless such means 
were adopted as shown in the illustration. A 
fine specimen of this Lily in full bloom, and 
backed with evergreen shrubs, makes a fine 
picture of splendid blossom. The great point 
is to provide for ample drainage, and use a good 
loam and peat soil. Such a tub could be taken 
to the house on any special festive occasion as 
an adornment for the hall. Another good way 
of using this Lily by a drive is to get an old 
barrel, knock the bottom out, and place the 
barrel down in the ground level with the surface, 
then fill up with loam and peat soil for the Lily, 
and the usually monotonous lines of evergreens 
will be enlivened by the mass of strongly 
fragrant, richly-coloured Lily flowers. 


allow it to make a sturdy and substantial 
growth, with abundance of air and shade from 
strong sun oniv. Some time in July it may 
have a second snift into a 9^-inch or 10-inch pot, 
and w r ith good treatment the stout stems will 
branch freely from the base, and a fine 
specimen result, covered with handsome 
flow-ors. When this last pot becomes nicely 
filled with roots w ? eak liquid-manure may be 
administered once or twice a week with great 
advantage. The Fuchsia should be treated in 
much the same manner, shifting it on twice into 
larger pots ; the compost mentioned is just right 
for this plant. In order, however, to render 
the plant as large as possible, you should, if it 
can be done, push it on in rather a brisk heat 
for the next six or eight weeks, syringing the 
lants overhead frequently, and closing the 
ouse in good .time each afternoon. Plenty of 
water, &c., at'*^ 1 rwt will be required after 
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each successive pot becomes filled with roots, 
but before that water cautiously. Feed the 
plant well during August, and gradually inure 
it to full exposure, but shade from very hot sun 
should be given throughout. Keep the main 
stem tied loosely to a neat stick, and if grown 
strong, as directed, it will branch freely all the 
way. Should it fail to do so stop it onoe or 
more, and thus force the laterals to start. Tie 
the lower side branches down and out so as to 
form a shapely plant, and, if necessary, pinch 
out the points onoe or twice to seoure a well- 
fumished specimen. Of course, after stopping 
the leader tne topmost break must be trained 
upwards to take its place. No stopping should, 
however, be done after about the middle of July, 
and care must also be taken not to stop and pot 
at the same time.—8. C. R. 


HOUSB AND W IND OW 
OABDBNINQ. 

026-Plants for window greenhouse. 

—As this place only gets an hour’s sunshine late 
in the evening, it must have a north-west aspect, 
and very few lowering plants would blossom here 
in oonsequenoe. Ferns would do well, and may 
be selected from the list of greenhouse varie¬ 
ties, if there should be any means of warming 
this greenhouse in winter. A good colza oil 
lamp would be sufficient, giving, of oourte, an 
outlet for the hot air, and it will be well to 
arrange an opening at the top to let off damp 
which would set up mildew on the plants. If 
possible, there should be two panes of the upper 
roof glass whioh can be raised a few inches at 
will, one opening into the outer air for summer 
use to carry off moisture; the other opening into 
the room, and just above the place where the 
lamp would stand in frosty weather. With 
these precautions, fine-leaved Begonias, such as 
Arthur Malet and Louise Closen, might be added 
to the Ferns (Adiantum cuneatnm, Pterises, 
Lomaria Gibb*, Ac.); and many beauti¬ 
ful bulbs, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Soil las, Ac., can be grown in 
pots to place amongst the Ferns in winter, thus 
adding bright colour. During the summer any 
ordinary flowering plants, such as Tuberous 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Helio¬ 
trope, Ac., can be arranged amongst the Ferns 
when in blossom, and will last a long time in 
such a position, but do not make fresh buds. As 
soon as their flowers are over others can be sub¬ 
stituted, and the plants should then be plaoed 
in sunshine to form fresh bloom. Fious repens 
will be useful as a creeper, with Lygodium 
scanden8 (the Climbing Fern) and Asparagus 
plumosus, but none of these blossom. If the 
warmth and dampness of this plaoe can be well 
regulated a few oool Orchids would do well 
The Masdevallias, beautiful Scarlet Orchids, 
might be tried (especially M. Harryana and 
iimea), with Cypripedium insigne, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Odontoglossum Rossi majus, and 
Coelogyne cristate. But if there should, 
however, be no intention of warming the 
place in winter intense frost will have to be 
reckoned with, and nothing but hardy Ferns or 
shrubs would survive. In this case a selection 
from our own British Ferns (many of which are 
very beautiful) may be made, giving the most 
prominent places to those which are evergreen. 
Hart’s-tongue (Soolopendrium vulgare), crested 
and crinkled as in the new varieties, and Poly¬ 
podium vulgare (a lovely Fern, whioh needs 
seme broken stones amongst the soil to do well), 
will all keep their foliage in winter, while 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Fitix-foemina) and some 
of the Lastreas, Oak Fern, Parsley Fern, Ac., 
wiH add to the interest of the collection in 
summer. Pteris tremula and some of the New 
Zealand Ferns are also fairly hardy, and would 
probably survive without a lamp if the green¬ 
house is well covered with felt outside in winter; 
but this is an unsightly plan, and it would be 
better to arrange proper ventilation before filling 
the plaoe, so as to be able to use a lamp on frosty 
nights in winter.—L L. R. 

- Where the sun oomes but one hour daily 

flowering plants are not likely to be satisfactory. 
Ferns, on the contrary, would do well, and there 
are a number of cool-house kinds, suoh as the 
Maiden-hair, Pteris serrulate, Asplenium bul- 
biferum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Ac., that are of 
easy culture. Window gardeners should not 
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attempt the impossible, and flowering plants 
must have a certain amount of light and sunshine 
to allow of a healthy development.—B tflxxt. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answers an inserted in 
QAMDMxma free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDsmxa, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to tne Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the vapor. When more than one query ie sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of p aper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind ttat, as GA&Dnmre has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immedi ate ly following Us receipt of their 
com mu nication. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf suck as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by adviemg, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, sods, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those toko reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gitomn 
should mention the number in whioh they appeared. 


839.— Pansy MISS Tyrwhitt.— Can anyone tdl me 
who raised this Pansy ?—T. 

640. —Clipping hedge.—What la the beat time for 
dipping; a Beech and Hornbeam badge? Can it be done 
now?—C apt Johkbtohs. 

641. —Best Scarlet “ Geranium.”—“ Mrs. w." 
wishes to know which is the best Scarlet “ Geranium” for 
climbing in a small greenhouse? 

642. —Culture of Zinnias.— Can anyone give me 
directions about growing Zinnias? I grow them every 
year, but they are never any good. Is any peculiar treat¬ 
ment required ?—Rika. 

643. —Showy border flowers. —I have two borders, 
one about 18 inches, the other 2 feet wide, fadng south, 
light soil. Oan someone reoommend tome showy flower 
(pere nnialspreferred) whioh will thrive well in these?— 

644. —Perennials for sowing in June.— What 
seeds can I sow in tbeopen ground in Juns? I want only 
perennials—bright showy ones and hardy. Will you kindly 
sog|est what would be beet ? We have no glass at all.— 

646.— Moving a young Oak.— I should very muoh 
like to remove a young Oak-tree, if it oould be done 
without injury. It is about 20 feet high, and the branches 
extend about 8 feet from the stem, which is very small 
Will someone tell me what preparation is necessary, and 
when would be the beet time to do it ?—W. H. J. 

646.— Impatlens Efultani for exhibition.— 
Having a few of these plants that 1 would like to grow 
from 4 feet to 5 feet across for a flower-show the first week 
in September, 1 would feel obliged to “ J. 0. C ,” or some¬ 
one acquainted with their culture, if they would help me. 
as I can only get them 34 feet. 1 may say they are in a cold 
frame during summer. Do they require artificial manure ? 
If so, plsase say which is the best to use ?—Anxious. 


654. —Monly-bug on Oolousse {Somenet).— Whsn 
Coleuses are affected with this pest they are doomed, if 
much Infested, because mealy-bug is so difficult to get rid 
of. The best way is to remove tne insects with a pointed 
•tick, as they can be easily seen, or, If ths plants are moah 
covered, to destroy them. There is no other course. 

655. —Propagating the Spindle-tree (0. B.).— 
The common Spindle-tree (Euonymus) will grow from 
seeds, if the seeds are good. If you cannot succeed with 
seeds or cuttings try layering in summer, just ss the 
young wood la getting a little firm. Unless from a desire 
to overcome this difficulty, it is hardly worth while propa¬ 
gating this plant at home, as they are very oheap In the 
nursery. 

656. —Dwarf Peas (Amateur) —You oannot trans¬ 
plant Peas, if sown in the open, with any chance at 
suooees, especially in such seasons of drought as we are 
now experiencing. If sown In pots or boxes earlier they 
succeed. Your best plan is to thin oat, as each plant 
should be 3 inches apart in the row, and more for Vegetable 
Marrows. English Wonder should be 3 feet apart in ths 
row, and given a few abort sticks to support the haulm. 

657. —Injured Peaoh-tree Uavescr. P., Carlisle). 
—Your trees an badly blistered, and blistering is caused 
by a fungus and by aphides. We fail to detect the latter 
in the specimen sent, and your beet remedy is to cutaway 
the affected portion, and in the case of badly-infested tress 
destroy them, aa it spreads to others. As the diseeee re¬ 
appears year after year on the same trees, but in a mors 
pronounced form, It is almost useless to attempt a cure. 
Drees lightly on sparsely-affected trees with fresh lime aad 
sulphur mixed. Syringe with the latter in the evening, 
and band-pick the trees two or three times a week, then 
mulch and feed them. 

668. —Treatment of Hlm&ntophyllum la 
large pot (w. H. (?.).— If you want a large specimen 
repot at onoe and keep dose for a short time; if not, divide 
taking care not to injure the fleshy roots. If possible, 
retain a portion of toil to each pieoe potted up. You will 
probably get more bloom next season, but you will in after 
years get a much better return by potting. Repot la n 
compost of loam and peat or leaf-mqpkl with some bone- 
meal and plenty of drainage. Pot firmly, and as the plant 
soon makes rapid growth leave plenty of room for drain¬ 
age. You will next season have bloom on all the growths. 
Do not overwater after repotting. 

669. —Indian Azaleas and Marguerites after 
flowering (A Subscriber)—Indian Asaleas after flower¬ 
ing should have all seed-pods removed, and if possible be 
plaoed in a pit or dose house for a few weeks to make 
growth where they can be syringed daily. They are some¬ 
times taken to the vinery or Peach-house to make thnUr 
growth, but if this is done they should be perfectly free 
from thripe, or the Vines will suffer after growth is 
finished. Move to a oool house, and when the young wood 
is getting firm place outside about the first or second week 
in July on a bed of ashes. Azaleas seldom require 
pruning; If a shoot Is unusually robust either pinoh It or 
tie it down to check the flow of mp in that direction. The 
best time to repot Azaleas is Just as they begin to grow in 

S ring, but the imported Azaleas are Bent off as lifted from 
e beds and are plaoed tn pots In autumn. If this oan be 
done without reducing the balls they usually flower wall 
Rough straggling Marguerites may be pruned back any¬ 
time ; they soon break from the old wood. 

660.— Uae Of bone manure.— How muoh bone- 
manure should be mixed with loam to produoe good soli 
for potting? How much in a gallon of water to make 
liquid-manure ?—A Subscbibb*. 

*,* From one to two pounds per bushel may be m ix e d 
with potting-toil for certain plants. Bone-manure ie not 
so wed adapted for using in a liquid state as are most qf 
the chemical manures. There is less waste when mixed 
with the soil. 


To the following queries brief replies cure given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

647. —Rhododendrons not flowering (P. Bury). 
—Cut the Rhododendrons well back, and mulch heavily 
with peat or leaf-mould, and in dry weather syringe freely 
or use the hose. 

648. —Destroying Woodllce (Mrs. IP.).—You do 
not say where the pests are. Pour boiling water into all 
cracks and crevices, and lay down pieces of wood, under 
which they crawl for shelter. 

649. —Climbers for lattice work (T. Houghton). 
—Yee, the plants will do well trained on the lattice, and it 
will be better to tie the growths loosely to the woodwork, 
with a thin strip of bast, or raffia as it is sometimes oalled. 

650. —Dahlia leaves Injured (A Subscriber) — 
The Dahlis leaf enclosed appears to havs been injured 
from being kept in too dry an atmosphere, and this may 
have led to the plants being attacked by thripe or weevils, 
although none oould be found on the leaf. 

65L— Bulbs after flowering (An Engineer).— 
Store away the bulbs in pots in a dry, cool plaoe, and repot 
them in October, and those in the open may remain, or if 
in the way of bedding plants be lifted and stored away in 
boxes in a oool oellar or room, replanting again in early 
October. 

652. —Asparagus beds not bearing (Alice).— 
Your Asparagus beds are suffering from drought and 
should be fed with plenty of liquid-manure, failing this, 
fish-manure or guano, well washed in. Of oourte, the roots 
if old or worn out never will be strong ; but as you do not 
send us any details as to soil or age of plants it is difficult 
to my what is wrong. 

653. —Mercury or Good King Henry (S. A.).— 
You would find the Mercury do well in your exposed 
quarter, and give a fine return la spring. In many 
northern parts of the oountry it thrives well. Get some 
plants and divide early in March. The plant is a perennial, 
and the young shoots are used, the outer part being 
removed, and the stalks or leaf portion tied into bunohee. 
They are boiled in plenty of water, and in my experience 
it will grow anywhere. It Is wild In some parte of the 
oountry and is often known as Good King Henry, and 
planted in good land gives a heavy return.—W. 8. 


661. —“ Geranium ” loaves turning yellow-— 
I planted some 8carlet “Geraniums” about a fortnight 
ago, and now half the leaves have turned yellow. Will 
anyone kindly explain this?— Old Blub. 

V Possibly the plants have got touched by frost, or they 
were insujficxently hardened before being planted out. 
Either of these causes would produce yellow leaves. The 
plants, with careful watering, trill soon recover. 

662. —A ourious Buttercup.— I enclose a vs nr 
curious abnormal specimen of a Buttercup, whioh I think 
may interest your readers. It wss picked up by my little 
girl on the downs here.—E. B. Irwim, Heme Bay. 

V A very ourious fasoiated example of the Buttercup. 
Such monstrosities are not common. One sees them more 
often in the Foxglove. 

663. —Lauras tlnus Injured.— A fine Laurustinus- 
hedge, 7 feet high and 4 feet through, has been considerably 
injured by the frost. Would it bear being cut down half¬ 
way to the ground? I am told that it does not “ like ths 
knife.”—C oustrt Parson. 

*»* At the hedge is injured out it down, removing all 
wood that is practically destroyed. This may be dene at 
once. 

66L—Pruning Laurels and Ivy —Please can you 
teU^me the beet time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy ? 

V The best time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy 
is in the month qf April, just as new growth is commenc¬ 
ing. The ravages qf the prsceding winter, if any, oan them 
be seen and allowed for., 

665.—Begonia leaves decaying. — Oan boo 
kindly tell me the reason of my Begonia leaves decaying, 
like the one tent? They are grown in a warm hones, 
much shaded, and potted in a compost consisting chiefly 
of loam. Maiden-hair Ferae in the same house and position 
do well— A. A 

*** Evidently, from the thin, flimsy texture qf ike 
Begonia leaf sent, the plants are growing in too moist and 
warm a temperature, and this, coupled with the fact that 
they are much shaded, would quite account for their 
decaying in the way they do. Use lets shading—this wiU 
not injure, but rather benefit, the Maiden-hair Ferns 
grown with them—and maintain a drier atmosphere in 
the house, ventilating freely now night and day, but 
avoid cold draughts qf air. This treatment should restore 
the plants to good health. 
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666.—Repotting Mnrech&l Niel Rose.-I have a 
Marshal Niel Rom growing in a large pot in a span-roofed 
greenhouse. It is in great need of repotting. Can I do 
this now safely 7— J. E. 

%* The best thing to do with the Rose in question would 
be to plant it out in a border of good well-drained loamy 
•oil in the greenhouse. The Mariehal Niel Rose is, as a 
rule, averse to pot culture, and would, in all probability, 
thrive much better planted out, especially as it is already 
in a large pot. 

667.—Treatment of Asaleas.— Should plants of 
Atalea mollis be cut back after flowering ? Is it not 
enough to remove the dead blossoms 7 Also, should the 
irregular shoots be cut off greenhouse Azaleas?— Clark. 

\« If the plants of Azalea mollis have grown in an irre¬ 
gular and straggling manner, then cutting them into 
shape will be beneficial, and lead to the production of 
much useful young growth. The same remark applies to 
the greenhouse Azaleas. 

€48.—Transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb, 
and Raspberry.— Will you please tell me a good 
month for transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb, and Rasp¬ 
berry ?—A. 

%* Polyanthus had better be transplanted about the 
middle of September. Rhubarb and Raspberries may be 
safely transplanted in October and November, covering 
the soil after planting with a rather thick mulch of 
manure to protect the roots from severe frost during the 
winter. 


069.— Snow-in-Summer. —Can you kindly tell me 
the botanical name of the plant commonly called the Snow- 
ia-Summer 7 Also its habit of growth and the shape and 
odour of ite flowers?—A matrur. 

%* The botanical name of the Snow-in-Summer is 
Cerastium tomentosum. Its habit of growth is dwarf and 
compact, making it a capital edging-plant. The flowers 
an small, round, and white. 

670.—Use Of cold frame.—I should be grateful for 
any suggestions of making use of a ooki frame, from which, 
however, owing to this very cold climate, I cannot always 
keep the frost out 7 —Mbs. Labcklles. 

*#* A cold frame may be made serviceable in protecting 
half-hardy plants in the winter, for propagating these 
through September, and in the spring for raising tender 
annuals. For Chrysanthemums during February , March, 
and April it is invaluable, and at this reason you may 
grow Cucumbers, Toinatos, or forward French Beans, 
and in the month of August and later raise seeds 
for winter and early spring-flowering. See “ Week’s 
Work ” as to the plants that may be placed in cold frames. 

67L — Renovating an old Vine.— When a Vine is 
getting rather old is it a good plan to take up anew rod 
from the bottom and cut down the old one just above it 7 
And will it be likely to bear better in consequence 7—0. 

V It is a very good plan indeed to take up a new rod 
or more than one, from the bottom of an old Vine; the 
young wood so made, if well ripened, generally produces 
larger bunches and more of them. It would be a good 
plan, also, in the autumn to remove some of the probably 
exhausted soil around the roots, and re place it with a mix¬ 
ture of turfy loam, crushed bones , and old mortar 
rubbish. Many old Vines so treated afford an excellent 
return for the trouble taken. 


672.— Rhubarb.— I have some fine plants of Rhubarb 
grown from seed, and should be much obliged if anyone 
would give me some hints as to its further cultivation 7— 
B. A. 

% # Rhubarb plants raised from seed should, if intended 
to remain permanently where they are sown, be thinned 
out to, say, 3 feet or It feet apart; but if intended to trans¬ 
plant in the autumn, then 3 feet will be enough. The after- 
treatment of Rhubarb, provided the soil is deep and rich , 
is of the simplest. Do not pluck any of the produce till the 
third season of its growth, and discontinue to do so alto¬ 
gether each year in the beginning of August. Keep the 
ground perfectly clear of weeds, and mulch the surface 
well with manure in the summer, and dig this in between 
the rows in the winter, protecting the crowns from frost 
by litter or coal-ashes. If required early in spring, some 
of the plants can be covered over with large pots or boxes, 
surrounded with straw litter, or tree-leaves. 


673. — Propagating Virginian Oreeper from 
CUttlngS.— When is the best time of the year to strike 
from outiings the common Virginian Creeper?—L. 

*** The best time of the year to propagate the common 
Virginian Creeper from cuttings is in the autumn, after 
the foliage has fallen off. Well-ripened shoots, about 
13 inches or 18 inches in length, inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil in the open air, in a precisely similar 
manner to that adopted for the propagation of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, generally strike root freely, and 
quickly make plants. 

674. —Propagating Pansies. — Would someone 
kindly tell me Cow to take cuttings from my Pansies? 
Had I better dig them up and divide the roots, or only cut 
off shoots and make cuttings 7—0. 

«,» The young side-shoots of Pansies taken off now and 
inserted in sandy soil, under a handlight in a shady 
position, and kept close and moist, will speedily root and 
form excellent plants. If it is desired to increase the 
stock to the largest possible extent, then perhaps division 
of the roots would be the best plan to adopt. Propagated 
in either way, however. Pansies, if in a locality that suits 
them, generally thrive well. Market growers usually 
increase their stock by division of the roots. 


675.- Pruning and propagating the white 
and yellow Broom.—1 have several white and yellow 
Broom plants. They have grown to 8 feet high, and they 
spread out over a large space. How and when should I 
trim them to occupy less space 7 Or can 1 take cuttings 
from them, or propagate by seed?—N. 

*/ The best way to prune the overgrown Broom-plants 
would be to cut them in in a shapely manner in the early 
autumn with a sharp knife. Shears are often for 
this purpose; but the knife is the best. They can easily 
be propagated from cuttings during the growing season, 
inserted any time after the month of April, in sandy soil, 
in a shady place under a handlight. They may also be 
increased readily from seed,--. 
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676. —Narcissus flower-buds turning brown. 

—Can you tell me what is ths probable cause of my Nar¬ 
cissus flower-buds turning brown and not expanding, like 
the specimens sent t— Lever. 

%* When Narcissus-buds turn brown and go blind, like 
the specimens sent, the cause is almost always to be traced 
to the exhaustion of the soil about the roots. The best 
plan will be to replant the bulbs in the autumn in a plot 
of fresh and well-dug and manured ground, and thickly 
mulch the surface of the soil after replanting with decayed 
manure. 

677 -Pern-fronds turning brown.—I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me the cause of the fronds on the 
Ferns in greenhouse turning brown 7 Perhaps the stove 
should be lighted at night, as the sun is so hot in the day; 
or is it a fault in the watering of the Ferns?—C. 

The cause of the fronds of the Ferns turning brown 
in the manner described is, no doubt, due to scorching 
from the intense sun-heat ice have had of late. The green¬ 
house should be shaded during bright sunshine , and a 
moist and cool atmosphere be maintained in it, and the 
Ferns must not be allowed to become dry at the roots. 
Lighting a fire at night in the stove would not only be a 
waste of fuel, but would make matters worse by drying the 
atmosphere still more. Greenhouse Ferns require, at all 
seasons of the year, a cool, moist atmosphere around them, 
and shading from burning sunshine. 

678. — Tomatos in span-roof house.—I have 
planted my span-roof house with Tomatos, which are just 
coming into bloom. Will you kindly favour me with a 
recipe of a good artificial manure 7 Also, how to use it as 
a top-dressing or in liquid form, and how often? The 
bouse runs east and west, is cold, and the Tomatos are 
plan ed in beds of soil 18 inches deep and 2 feet wide, ex¬ 
cepting the centre bed, which is 10 feet by 12 feet, and has 
four dozen plants in it. No manure has been added. Sun 
all day.—A. G. 

%* We have found such manure as Thomson's Vine- 
manure the best far Tomatos. Then, again, there is 
guano, which may be given every fortnight as a top¬ 
dressing ; also bone-meal occasionally on the surface, the 
latter being washed into the roots. 

679. — Pegging down Roses —Can you tell me how 
to peg down a bed of Roses 7 Should the shoots be made 
to touoh the ground 7 When should they be done? What 
pegs should be used 7 —Anxiocs. 

*** The Roses should be pegged down in the early spring 
before they grow and at a few inches from the soil. If 
done now many shoots will break. Y ou may peg them later 
when more matured. Iron pegs are best, and failing 
these, use hard wood of any kind. 

680. —Diseased Apple-trees.—I have four Apple- 
trees which bore freely until three years ago. They seem 
to be covered with blight or mildew, a sample of which I 
enoloee. Would you kindly let me know what to do to 
get them into a healthy state onoe more ?—Kxochany. 

«,* Your trees are badly infested with the American 
Blight, and by the appearance of wood sent the enemy has 
made sad havoc. The remedy now is painting with J eye’s 
Fluid or syringing with the same. You may also well 
brush soluble paraffin into the affected parts. Very bad 
cases are hopeless, as all the good bark is destroyed, the best 
remedy being to bum the trees. Winter is a more 
appropriate time to kill the pest, painting the wood with a 
mixture of clay and the insecticide named. 

681. —Keeping Horseradish roots.— I would be 
obliged if you could inform in your next issue the proper 
meens, if any, of keeping Horseradish roots after being dug 
up for the table ? My cook informed me that a lot dug up 
only a few weeks ago became bad, unfit for use. I should like 
to know how long it will keep, and what means might be 
taken for keeping it in good order. 1 do not care for it in 
sauce.— Bruacudoykb. 

The best way to keep Horseradish is to bury it in 
damp soil or ashes well over the crown. We usually keep 
it for months in this way. Ths roots keep fresh and good, 
and if placed under trees or a north wall will remain good 
all the summer. 

682 -Injured Potatos.— I send a specimen of 
Potato skin, and shall be grateful for explanation and 
advice. They are the remains of Magnum Bonum. Half 
the crop has been destroyed in this way. Is it the work of 
slugs in the ground ? I do not think that wireworm is 
the cause, as none were found in turning the ground 
over when planting afresh yesterday. In the re¬ 
mains of the skins mseots like centipedes and sowbugs 
were found. The blackness of the skin is to be accounted 
for by soot in which the Potato was dipped before plant¬ 
ing. I should add no slugs were found yesterday. After 
lifting the Potatoe, should there be anything of a crop, 
what would be the best way to treat tbe ground ? It is 
heavy. Should gas-lime or quick-lime be spread over it 
when dug up and left rough for the winter 7— 
H. A. Walker. 

You do not state what your land was dressed with 
previous to planting. We think, by appearance of the sets' 
tops, that the ground is poisoned, apparently by gas-lime. 
Insects in such soil would only be in the set* for refuge. 
Slugs are scarcely to blame. Can you give further details 
as to condition of soil! Why were the sets steeped in soot 1 

683.— Seedling Pelargoniums. — Would you 
kindly give me your opinion in Gardening of the enclosed 
Pelargonium? It is a seedling, robust in growth, and 
profuse flowerer. If you think it worth bringing out, 
please tell me the right course to pursue, for it has been 
raised by an amateur ?— M. H. D. 

»/ A very bold , well-coloured flower, not very distinct in 
shade but bright and effective. The best way would be to 
get some nurseryman to see it, or exhibit a good plant of it 
at one of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The next will take place on Tuesday, June 25th, in the 
Drill Hall, James-street , Victoria-street, Westminster. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IF* should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain ths name and address of sender. 

W. E. King.—Tbe Whit* Wild Bluebell is very scarce, 
but you can get In quantity the White Spanish Bluebell 


(Bellit* campanulata alba), which is very beautiful, a mass 
of sturdy white flowers In the spring season. Try any of 

our large bulb merchants.-Jem*.—An illustration of 

Anomatbeca omenta was given in Gardrni.no, June 8th, 
with a note about its culture. We should let the Ixias 

remain in the ground if thev are succeeding well.- 

J. S. J£‘C.— Mr. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, 

London, B E.- W. H. J.—The autumn, say, early 

October, will be the best time for the work, not before and 
not later, as if planted in October they will be fairly well 

established before winter.- J. Gunson .—Any of the 

leading nurserymen will supply this variety of Cabbage. 
As regards price, that depends upon the seedsmen, but 
there is no gain in having cheap seed, which is generally 

bad.- Novelty .—It is merely a freak. The lesf is well 

variegated, but the majority of things are given to such 

freaks as this. There is no value whatever in it.- 

Orchardist.—Try any of the leading nurserymen, or beg a 
few seeds from some friend who has a Passion-flower. 

Replies next week to Edith Bentley, M si J. 
Clarke, Hodsn, etc. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrniot Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Harriet Peachy.— Heuchera 

Bangui nea.- Norven.— Polygala Dalmaisiana.- D. R. P. 

—1, Weigela(Diervilla) var, ; 2, Broad leaved Myrtle (Myrus 
communis var. belgica); 3, Spiiraa bumalda; 4, Common 
Barberry (Berberis vulgaris); 5, Spire* ooufusa; 6, Salvia 
cocci nea; 7, Euonymus latifolius vsriegatus ; 8, Berberis 
fuchsioides.- Mrs. Bramble.— Vitis nparia, a N. Ameri¬ 
can vine.- C. L.—l, Common Henbane (Hyoscyamus 

niger; 2, Ruellia macrantha. It requites a peat and loam 
soil, with thorough drainage; 3, Rose Anna Olllvier. 
There is nothing peculiar in the flowers displaying various 
shades of colour, as the variety is distinctive in this 

respect.-jDoim.—The numbers became detached, as the 

paper rotted through, the plants being so moist. The 
variegated leaf is Siebold’s Variegated Plantain Lily 
(Funkia 3ieboldi variegata). The brilliant magenta flower 
is one of the Meserabryanthemums, and the mass of 
flowers you got from the wall is Erin us alpinus (Wall 
Erinus). It is not a native of Britain, but of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and has evidently got established on the prison 

wall- Monmouth, —Balsam Poplar (Populus balasmi- 

fera).- B. B— Rose La Roei&re. Good garden kind.- 

F. M. Richardson.— 1 and 2, Oheshunt Hybrid ; 3 and 4, 
Glolro de Dijon; 5, Double Scotch Ross. 


BBHS. 

bee-keeping for BEGINNERS.—VI. 

Owing to the variableness of our climate, one 
can never be quite sure as to the time at which 
a swarm will leave a hive. Oftentimes a colony 
is on the point of swarming when a change in 
the weather causes a delay, and if unfavourable 
weather continues the queens in embryo are 
destroyed, and swarming further delayed till 
queen cells are again prepared, the result being 
either late swarms or no swarms at all that 
season. And, again, when Bees are left to 
swarm naturally it necessitates a good deal of 
time being spent in watching the hives, lest the 
swarm should leave unseen and be lost. Some 
Bee keepers, therefore, swarm their Bees 
artificially as soon as they find their hives 
crowded to overflowing and drones flying. 
Artificial swarming can ne performed in a few 
minutes at any time of the day, and answers 
very well. 

Taking artificial swarm from framk-hiyb. 
—The hive to be swarmed should be first re¬ 
moved to a new position, the new hive taking its 
place on the old stand. Having puffed a little 
smoke into the hive entranoe and between the 
combs as the quilt is removed, the queen must 
be searched for by removing the combs one by 
one, and examining t hem on both sides. The oorob 
on whioh the queen is discovered must be placed 
in the new hive with as many frames of 
brood-comb as can be spared. The old 
hive should be dosed up by drawing the 
frames together and moving the division-board, 
while the Beee in the new hive should be 
supplied with a few frames of comb foundation. 
The advantage of placing the artificial swarm on 
the old stand is that many of the flying Bees 
return to the old spot, join the swarm, and add 
to its strength, while enough Beee remain in the 
old hive to carry on the work of rearing brood 
and so forth. In examining the oombs for re¬ 
moval, any having queen-cells attached to them 
should be replaced in the old hive, although, 
should there be no queens in embryo in the old 
hive when the swarm is made, the Bees will 
convert worker-brood into queens. On the loss 
of the old queen they will select a worker grub 
under three days from the egg, remove the grubs 
occupying the adjoining cells, take down the 
walls which separate these cells, and construct a 

? iueen-cell round the selected grub, which they 
eed on a better kind of food to that on whioh 
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worker grabs are fed. }n about fourteen days 
from the time the egg was laid the selected grab, 
whioh under ordinary treatment would have 
beoome a worker Bee, comes forth a perfect 
queen. 

Taking swarm from straw skep. —Artificial 
swarms are made from straw skep stocks by a 
process called driving. The skep to be driven 
is inverted, after having received a few puffs of 
smoke to quiet the Bees, and placed upon a table 
or stool, and an empty skep placed over it. An 
iron skewer is then pushed through the edge of 
the empty skep into the one below, at the 
point towards which the combs run, the top 
skep is then fixed up like an open lid (the iron 
skewer forming a kind of hinge), by means of 
two stout pieces of wire bent at the ends. The 
sides of the lower hive are then rapped gently 
all round with the open hands, and the rapping 
being continued a loud buzzing is soon heard, 
while the Bees are seen rushing up into the 
empty skep. As soon as the queen is seen to 
asoend the rapping is discontinued, and the two, 
skeps are placed a oouple of feet on either side 
of tne old stand, so that they may reoeive the 
Bees that are on the wing. This is known as 
open driving. In olose driving the upper skep 
is so placed that the rims of both meet all round, 
a strip of doth being tied round the junction to 
prevent the escape of the Bees in their upward 
march. The rapping on the side sends the Bees 
above. When a sufficient number are supposed 
to have gone up the cloth is removed, and the 
swarm and stock treated as may be desired. 
The great drawback to the latter mode of 
driving is the impossibility of knowing if the 
queen has gone up or not, rendering it necessary 
to oarefully search among the driven Bees for 
her. Open driving is far the better mode for 
making an artificial swarm. In cool weather, 
or when honey is soaroe, the Bees will asoend 
much more readily if a small quantity of thin, 
warm syrup be poured over the combs about ten 
minutes before commencing driving operations. 

S. S. G. 

684.—Queen wasps In May.— In the beginning of 
May 1 offered the school children here one penny for every 
queen wasp. The aocount is now closed and they have 
brought me nearly 1,000. The great proportion are 
undoubted queens; some are small but possibly queens of 
their kind. Perhaps you or some of your correspondents 
can say whether the smaller wasps are injurious? “The 
Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening " (Nicholson, of Kew), 
says that some sire not. 1 should be glad to know the 
earliest date known tor wasps out of neeta ? No nests have 
been found here, all have been taken flying about the road¬ 
side hedgerows, Ao. It would be Interesting to know 
whether the general experience of this May is the Batne as 
mine, which is, as far as I know, quits exceptional f If I 
have paid for more than I ought, my consolation is that 
the poor children, and many of them are very poor, will 
profit by my unintentional charity.— A. G. Campbxll, 
Marehfield, Bracknell. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Rhubarb jam. —Will you give me a good 
recipe for making Rhubarb jam ?— M. J. 

V To every pound of Rhubarb allow 1 lb- 
sugar and the thin peel and pulp of two Lemons* 
or J lb. Figs cut tine. Wipe and skin the 
Rhubarb, out in inch lengths, shred the Lemon- 
peel, and remove every particle of white pith. 
Put the sugar into the preserving-pan, with 
enough water to prevent its burning. When 
dissolved pnt in the Rhubarb and Lemon, boil 
sharply half-an-hour, put into dry jars, and 
cover while hot; keep in a dry place. 

Onion soup without meat.— Fry six 
young Onions in two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
nioe soup fat. The fat Bhould be made hot, the 
Onions added sliced, and stirred till they are 
Quite brown. Then add a scant half-cap of 
nour, stirring the Onions constantly till the 
flour is brown, and add carefully, a little at a 
time, three cups of boiling water. Put the 
soup-kettle on the back of the stove, where the 
soup will just simmer for half an hour. Mash 
up two fresh boiled Potatoe, and add them 
with a little warm milk. Beat the mixture, 
and add boiling milk till the soup is of a creamy 
consistence. Strain it and let it boil for ten 
minutes. It may be served as it is with a 
tablespoonful of minced Chives and little squares 
of dry toasted bread ; or, if you wish, after 
moving the soup to the back of the stove before 
pouring it in the tureen, add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten np with a little warm milk. 


Green Tomato pickle (Mary Cowlop). 
—One gallon of green Tomatos, gather dry, 
remove the outer skin, and slice the peeled 
fruit. Two and a half tablespoonfnls of ground 
Mustard, a gill of Mustard-seed, a tablespoonful 
of powdered Cinnamon, half a pound of brown 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of Cloves, and three 
pints of vinegar are required. Divide the spioes 
into three equal parts, and put into three small 
muslin bags. Take half the quantity of vinegar 
and boil the spices in it for half an hour. Then 
put in the sugar and stir till thoroughly melted. 
Place a third of the sliced Tomatos at the bottom 
of the jar, put in one of the spioe bags, and 
pour a third of the boiled vinegar over. Then 
another third of Tomato, bag and vinegar, till 
all are arranged. Fill the jar with the oold 
vinegar, covering the pickle, using more vinegar 
if necessary. Conveniently store for at least a 
month. __ 

BIRDS. 
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THE WHEATEAR. 

The Wheatear is a bird of handsome form and 
plumage, having a very variable and agreeable 
song, and although not often kept as a oage 
bird, is very interesting in confinement, almost 
continually singing, even during the winter 
months. It is a bird of passage, remaining 
with us from March to October, and frequenting 
wide downs and commons, especially those of 
Kent and Sussex, where upon its first arrival, 
being very fat and in good condition, large num¬ 
bers were formerly shot and trapped for the 
London markets, their flesh being considered a 
great delicacy. In the adult male of this species 
the top of the head and back is of a fine grey, 
while a line of white passes from the beak above 
the eye, succeeded by a black band, which sur¬ 
rounds the eye and occupies the ear-ooverts. 
The lower part of the back and two-thirds of 
the tail are white, while the wings are black, 
and the chest of a delicate fawn colonr. The 
Wheatear forms its nest of Moss, Grass, and 
wool, whioh it places in fissures of the ground, 
in the interstices of stone walls, in qnarries, 
and under large stones. The eggs are five or 
six in number, and of a pale bluish-green tint. 
The food of this bird consists of insects, larvae, 
and beetles. In searching for them, it runs with 

§ reat alertness over the short Grass of the 
owns. In captivity the common food should 
consist of raw lean meat, finely minced, braised 
Hemp-seed and bread, the hard yolk of an egg, 
with a good supply of insects ana larvae. 

_ S. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ailing chickens, —I have a Plymouth 
Rock chicken about six weeks old, whioh is 
moping; its crop seems fall of either air or 
water, and is very swollen. Last week a Ban¬ 
tam died, having shown similar symptoms. I 
have about 200 young chickens in the same 
yard (70 feet by 40 feet), with a field adjoining 
where they can run. I feed them on mixed 
small Corn, suoh as Buckwheat, and English 
Wheat, also a little stewed meat, boiled 
chicken Rice, and boiled groats. The chickens 
did very well until last week, when five died, 
but not with the same symptoms as the Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. Will you please tell me what the 
disease is, whether it is infectious, and what 
remedy should be used ?—E. 

* # * Your chickens are really suffering from 
overcrowding, and, unless yon move them to 
fresh ground, yon will lose many more. You 
had better remove some of the ooops to the far 
end of the field, and place some of the chickens 
there. Use more meal than you do. The birds 
whioh seem to droop may be assisted with a little 
meat, chopped small, also bread soaked in ale. 

Death Of chickens.— Kindly tell me the 
cause of the death of nine chicks oat of a hatch 
of twelve ? They seemed all right when let ont 
in the morning, and had their usual breakfast of 
Oatmeal; were right at nine o’clock, but before 
eleven we found them scattered as if they had 
| been shot—some dead, some dying. The use of 
! their legs seemed gone, and they were gasping 
and could not swallow. We opened some, but 
could not see anything; in their “ craws ” was a 
little Maize and Grass. They were about a 
month old; the others seem all right, as also 


other broods that are in the same yard. The 
sun was not hot; it was a cloudy morning. I 
feel quite puzzled. Would salt do it, as we 
thought, they might have got at some in the 
garden ?—D. 

* f * Your chicks evidently picked np some¬ 
thing in the oonrae of their morning ramble 
which poisoned them. What the article was 
whioh caused suoh havoo only one upon the spot 
could tell. The chickens’ stomachs were empty, 
and this would give the poison a better chance 
to work. We are unable to say whether salt 
would have suoh a powerful effect if taken in 
considerable quantities. 

Ailin g hen. —Will some reader tell me the 
reason of my Brown Leghorn hen having a 
large, soft lamp between the legs? I first 
noticed the lump about fourteen days ago, and 
it has now grown larger than an egg.—B. W. 

* # * Your hen seems to be suffering from 
dropsy, or a tumour is forming, which may lead 
to tne same thing. We do not think any course 
of treatment would be likely to succeed, and 
the best thing for you to do is to kill and bury 
the hen at onoe. Even supposing she were to 
recover, we question whether you could prevent 
a recurrence of the ailment. In these days of 
scrofulous disorders, too, it would be most 
unwise to breed from such a bird, for the disease 
is almost sure to be reproduced in her offspring; 
and anyone who sits eggs from an ailing hen 
courts disaster. It is a very different thing to 
breed from an animal of whose soundness there 
is no question. Lastly, it seems to me that the 
egg of such a hen cannot be good for food, and 
certainly, if this be so, the flesh of the bird 
must also be condemned. Everything, therefore, 
points to the soundness of the advice we have 
tendered above—to destroy the bird without 
attempting to doctor her. We have said 
nothing as to the effect a diseased hen has upon 
her fellows, nor the appearance of misery which 
she usually carries about with her. 
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THE SPHINCTER WORKS, 

Emerson Street, London, S.E. 

"FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

A from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Psrkstone, Dorset. 

TO FLORISTS and NURSERYMEN.—Peters- 

•L field, Hants, TO BE LET, from Michaelmas next, TWO 
HOUSES in the town, with nursery gardens attached. 
Rents, £18 and £15 per annnm. Farther particulars apply 
WILLIAM CARTER, Dragon street, Petersfield. _ 

PJOACHMAN.—Wanted active man, with good 
Lf character, for country work in home county. Must be 
able to train own horses. State particulars as to salary, ace, 
family, Ac. A very comfortsble situation for a trustworthy 
man.—J. C,R., 63, Linooln's-inn-fields, W.C. 

WANTED, a GARDENER ; must be 

* " thoroughly experienced ; one that understands plant¬ 
ing and laying out: state age, wages, and references to 
E. W. BANDY, Marine-park, Southend-on-Sea. 
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FRUIT. 

PACKING CHOICE FRUITS. 

In many gardens the packing of choioe soft 
fruit during the summer months for transmis¬ 
sion by rail or post forms no inconsiderable item, 
and is attended with more or less anxiety. Were 
fruit always carefully handled there would, as a 
rule, be little cause for doubt as to its final safety, 
but what with the railway porters and delivery 
agents, the careless way in which many proceed 
to unpack it, and last, but not least, the manner 
in which it is often dished up, fruit frequently 
finds its way to the owner’s table in anything 
but the same condition in which it left the 
paoking-room. When fruit is despatched to 
a distance of between 100 and 200 miles, 
and that, too, without a single complaint, it 
may be safely inferred that the mode of packing 
is in the main right, and may with safety be 
reoommended. In recard to Grapes, I am de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the method practised by 
some of sending them by rail in small cross- 
handled baskets, with nothing to shield them 
save a sheet of ordinary brown paper. I prefer 
boxes made of light deal, some of which are 
capable of holding four nice-sized bunches and 
others double that number, the latter having a 
division in the centre, so that undue pressure 
is avoided. A layer of fine paper shavings 
having been placed in the box, each bunch is 
enveloped in fine tissue paper and afterwards laid 
on t he shavings. A little of the same material 
is placed between it and the next bunch till the 
compartment is filled. All the intervening 
spaces are then filled in with shavings and a 
layer placed on the top sufficiently thick to 
oauso an elastic pressure when the lid is placed 
on. Paper shavings are preferable to cotton 
w*)c1, as the latter is liable to heat. Peaches 
tu.d Figs intended for sending to a distance 
should always be gathered in the early morning 
before the sun Btrikes the house, as if left until 
they become heated they resent the least pres¬ 
sure from the fingers and are more easily dam¬ 
aged. A double thiokness of ootton wool should 
be placed in the palm of the hand and the fruit 
subjected to a gentle leverage in an upward 
direction, being afterwards plaoed in a basket or 
box near at hand and lined with the same ma¬ 
terial. On no account should the basket con¬ 
tain more than one layer and the fruit must not 
be allowed to touch each other. 

For Peaches I use boxes 4 inohes in depth and 
varying in size, some holding only a dozen fruits, 
others accommodating two dozen. The box is 
first lined with soft Moss, previously picked over 
and cleansed from all pieces of stick and other 
impurities and well dried. A Peach is then 
wrapped in tissue paper and placed with the 
left hand in one corner of the oox, while with 
the right a portion of Moss is placed firmly, bnt 
carefully, against it, this process being con- 
tinned until the box is filled. The cavities are 
afterwards made np, as in the case of Grapes, 
a layer of Moss being plaoed on the top pre¬ 
vious to the lid being fixed .on. Nectarines are 
treated the same waj^exc^py hit jthej ejepth 


of the box is somewhat rednoed. When good 
Moss is not obtainable, a number of strips of 
ootton wool may be torn off, in length some¬ 
what exceeding the oircumferenoe of the fruit, 
the same being wound round each Peach, the 
glazed side inwards, leaving the top and bottom 
of the fruit exposed. They should then be 
placed closely in a box, previously well bottomed 
with wool, and a sufficient thickness laid over 
the fruit to avoid oscillation when the lid is 
nailed on. Coarse wool may be purchased in 
large rolls at a nominal cost. In gathering 
Figs I generally use an old pair of Grape scis¬ 
sors, as if the fruits are not extra long in the 
footstalk, they are easily damaged by the hand 
in forcing them from the tree. These being 
amongst the worst subjects to pack, extra care 
is needed. Wool should not come into actnal 
contact with Fins, or the chances are they will 
be ruined by the material olinging to them. 
The best way is to wrap each fruit in tissue or 
silver paper, and afterwards envelop it in either 
a Vine or Sycamore leaf, afterwards packing 
them gently but firmly in boxes similar to those 
recommended for Nectarines. A good plan is 
to line the bottoms and sides of the boxes with 
small Rhubarb leaves, from which the midrib 
has been taken, and also to finally cover the 
fruit with the same. These being oool, there is 
no fear of heating as when wool is used, espe¬ 
cially when the fruit has a day’s journey before 
it. In regard to Strawberries, perhaps no plan 
of packing can supersede the old-fashioned 
one—that of well lining the boxes, which are 
necessarily very shallow, and placing each 
Strawberry in one of its own leaves, or even a 
French Bean leaf, wedging them closely together 
as the work proceeds. In the case of firm 
fruits, however, such as Paxton and the Queen 
type, single leaves are not necessary. Strips of 
Rhubarb leaves placed across the box, the 
Strawberries being packed closely in rows, each 
strip of leaf preventing one row from unduly 
pressing against the next, will answer well, the 
space between the top of the fruit and the lid 
being filled up with the soft pieces of Rhubarb 
leaves also. The same method answers well for 
Cherries. Pines and Melons may first of all be 
wrapped in a donble thickness of tissue paper 
and embedded in boxes by means of clean soft 
Moss. Even with these fruit it is a bad plan 
to place one frnit on top of another. The 
boxes should always be labelled “ Soft frnit— 
this side np with care.” J. 


Unhealthy Vine leaves (CymroJ.— 
Your Vines are badly attacked by brown-scale, 
and there are slight traces of mildew ; bnt it is 
the soale whioh is causing the dirty marks, 
^ou most take instant remedies, or it will 
attack the frnit also. Our advice is to sponge 
all affeoted foliage with tepid water, soft-soap, 
and strong Tobacco-water. Also apply a weak 
solution of flowers of sulphur. Syringe the 
foliage, and then keep dry for a few days. The 
latter is for mildew, but if the Grapes are much 
advanced paint the pipes with snlphur and give 
air carefully in changeable weather, keeping a 
genial heat in the pipes whilst applying the 
snlphur, and maintain a certain amount of 


warmth during the night, with air a little on 
the front and top ventilators. When the leaves 
have fallen from the Vines, and after being 
pruned in winter, you should take special mea¬ 
sures to clean the rods by brnshing with strong 
soapy-water, and then painting over with a 
mixture of snlphur, clay, Tobacco, and lime, 
made like paint, well covering all portions of 
the bark. 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 

Unless copious rains fall within a short time 
the Strawberry crop will be light in open fields 
and other places where there is no way of 
watering the plants. The Kentish fields are 
already suffering, and in many places the heat 
and drought have produced fissures in the 
ground, such as one rarely sees, except in the 
month of August. The foliage is beginning to 
assume a dried appearance, and the berries can 
scarcely make headway. It will be rather hard if 
market growers are to have another bad season. 
Last year the crop was in many places all but 
destroyed by frost, and the preceding season 
was fearfully hot and dry, the fruit came in 
with a rush, the season being very short. A 
change in the weather would of course make all 
the difference, but if once the leaves and 
fruit get much hardened by drought the 
berries never swell so kindly as they should 
do, and the crop is proportionately light. 
Where there is convenience for so doing the 
plants should at onoe be well watered, giving 
them two good moistenings at an interval of 
three days. This is more especially necessary 
on light Boils. The attention will be amply 
repaid by a more freer growth and increased 
bulk of fruit. A timely moistening, too, will 
often forward the crop by a week. The berries 
cannot swell up quickly with the soil in a dry 
condition. As regards bloom there is nothing to 
complain of. Contrary to what might have been 
expected there are very few blind crowns. Last 
summer and autumn being so sunless and oold, 
the plants made a rank, leafy growth, and the 
crowns at the close of the autumn seemed to be 
wanting in solidity. In the case of a plantation 
of Noble and President the rnnners were so 
crowded that when they were lifted a great 
portion of them had to be rejected, and most 
of them looked too weak to bear frnit. I 
happened to be rather short of fruiting 
rnnners of these kinds, and was obliged to use 
a good many of these small ones. Hardly one 
has missed throwing up flower trusses, and they 
are swelling off quite a good crop of fruit. 1 
have, however, long been of opinion that a 
moist and cool summer is more favourable to 
Strawberries than a hot dry one, and that the 
crowns require less sunshine to mature them 
than is commonly supposed. Last spring I had 
a quantity of blind crowns ; this year not 2 per 
cent. As regards earliness, this would seem to 
be abont an average year, the great heat in May 
having compensated for the oool weather of 
April and brought things up to date. At the 
present time the outdoor crops generally seem 
to be about a week later than last year ; but then 
April was, it will be remembered, almost or 
quite as hot as i* the preceding year, when 
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indoor crops came on without artificial 
warmth from the commencement of April 
onwards. Here, in Surrey, the show of 
bloom has been very fine, both in private and 
market gardens. Never were the blossoms more 
abundant, though, I think, not quite so large 
individually as usual. Since writing the pre¬ 
ceding we have in this district been blessed with 
rain of short duration, but of inestimable value. 
Plaoes not ten miles distant, however, got none, 
so that the need of a good “ land rain ’Ms much 
felt. Without it the field crops must, as regards 
bulk, fall below the average. Whatever merits 
Noble may possess nothing will ever make it 
beloved of the Covent Garden salesmen. One 
of them lately asserted that it has done real 
harm to the Strawberry trade. Many, tempted 
by its attractive appearance, are disgusted by 
its want of fi&voflr, and there is no disguising 
the fact that it is a Turnip among Strawberries. 
Market growers cannot, however, do without it. 
It - is earlier than Paxton, and such a heavy 
cropper. No man likes to see his neighbour go 
te market with this fruit ten days earlier than 
himself, and so everyone grows it who wants to 
get as long a season as possible. If only Scarlet 
Queen were larger Noble would not be needed. 
There can be no doubt as to its good qualities 
in other respects, and of the two it is the ear¬ 
lier. It does not, however, fill the basket 
quite so quickly, and this is, for the grower for 
profit, a fatal defect. What Royal Sovereign 
may be I do not know, but from what I have 
heard it is not likely to be in favour in Covent 
Garden. J, C. B. 


QARDBN WORE.' 


Conservatory. 

Climbing plants will form a very important part in the 
decoration of the conservatory now. Tacsontes and 
Passion-flowers are very useful in large houses, but they 
are almost too overwhelming in houses of moderate size, 
and if neglected even for a short time during the growing 
season they get into hopeless confusion. Jasminum grandi- 
florum. Clematis indivisa lobata, Bhynsospermum jasmin- 
oides. Sclanurn jasminoides, Plumbago capensis, Mabro- 
tbamnus fascicularis, Cobroa scandens variegata will give 
more variety. Tea and Noisette Roses are always 
charming planted out under glass, and the present is a 
good season for turning such things out of pots into a good 
border. It is best, if possible, to give the clumps a 
specially prepared bed or border to themselves. They do 
so much better when not in competition with other things. 
Xbe Lapagerias ore splendid climbers for cool houses, 
where they can have a position shaded from the midday 
sun. They must have a well-drained bed, composed chiefly 
of good turfy peat. The Lapageriaof ten renewsitself, especi¬ 
ally when planted out, by throwing up shoots from the 
base, and these shoots should be protected and enoouraged. 
Luculia gratissima is a very desirable plant for a conserva¬ 
tor}' wall, as it grows freely in good peat and loam, and 
flowers in the depth of winter. This charming plant is 
not often seen in good condition in a pot; but planted out 
it forms a grand plant either as a bush in the border 
pruned back annually after flowering, or planted against a 
wall and the shoots trained. It must have liberal supplies 
of water during the growing season, withan occasional soak¬ 
ing of weak soot-water. The plant is rather subject to thrip. 
Orange-trees in tubs or large pots may be turned outside. 
Xbey may be utilised os decorative objects on terraces 
When Well grown. Oleanders will do outside now, as will 
aiao.Myrtles. The three last-named families might have 
more attention given to them. Leave some of the ventila¬ 
tors open night and day now, and be very attentive In the 
watering. 

Stove. 

Try and find the happy means in the matter of shading. 
If the shading is too heavy the growth will be tender and 
weak, and such things as AUamandaa will not flower well, 
and neither will Crotons and Dracaenas put on their 
brightest colours. Roller blinds are best where they can be 
Conveniently used. Ifthe house is closed at 3.30, and damped 
down, the blinds should be rolled up at the same time, as 
the sunshine with the atmosphere in a state of saturation 
will be beneficial in strengthening the growth and giving 
colour to the foliage. It is in the midday, when the lights 
are open and the hot air drinking up all the moisture in 
the atmosphere, that a shade is so desirable. Houses con¬ 
taining foliage plants must be frequently damped down on 
bot days. Syringe the walls, steps, and floors at least three 
or four times a day. On bright mornings let the fires go out. 
Up till the present, though the days have been bright and 
warm, the nights have often been cold, so that fires could 
not be altogether dispensed with. Still, after this time, 
unless a very careful hand, fires do more harm than good. 
The watering will require care now, as some plants with 
tbs pots full of roots may require water twice during the 
twenty-four hours. Weak liquid-manure will be found 
very useful to all plants which have filled the pots with 
roots, and in a general way stimulants are not required till 
that period has arrived. 

Perns under Glass. 

When well arranged, this house will be most interesting 
now. The Ferns will require very liberal supplies of 
water, both in the atmosphere and also at the root. They 


* In odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with t p*aUy good 
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must also have shade, os in a strong light, or if exposed to 
too much sunshine, the fronds lose colour. Sulphate of 
ammonia in a very weak solution may be given to the 

? latits which are pot-bound, or if ever so little off solour. 

dung plants may be potted on any time when the roots 
require more space. Spores or seeds may be Bown in 
shady corners, kept close, and young seedlings pricked off 
into boxes, and treated in a similar manner till established. 
Floors of the fernery must be deluged with water several 
times a day, and the blinds rolled down before the plants 
are distressed with the heat. The best time to let in the 
sunshine to harden the fronds is after the-house is closed 
in. the afternoon. 

Chrysanthemums. 

These should now all be in tbeir flowering pots and 
ranged in rows in some open situation, sheltered, if 
possible, from strong winds. There must be free access to 
every plant for the purpose of examination, and to give the 
neoessary attention to the growth. Earwigs will soon 
require trapping—in fact, traps Should be placed at once, 
and examined occasionally to see if the insects are 
present. Watering must be done by a careful hand. If 
left to a lad or an inexperienced person all varieties will be 
treated alike, and some mischief will be done. Damping 
the foliage and the ashes between the rows of plants is a 
great help in hot weather. Stimulants need not be given 
till the pots are well filled with roots. All side shoots 
must be rubbed off the exhibition plants. The others may 
be pinched twice, and all the shoots resulting therefrom 
left to produce flowers. 

Cold Frames. 

These are indispensable for Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Gyehu&ens, end other -wiateruflo waring stuff. Sprinkle 
the foliage with soft water twice a day, morning and 
afternoon. ' -! . 

Window Gardening. 

A stand of Dwarf Cactuses has * very interesting effect 
now, and will not require muoh attention. Rightly 
managed, many, of the plants will flower. The best way to 
make them flower is to ripen them In the sunshine outside 
from the end of July to the beginning of September, and 
keep dry throughout the winter.. 

Outdoor Garden. 

A Well-kept laWn is always a pleasant feature; but to 
keefi it in good order It must.be mown at this season at 
least once a week, nhd, it qatfstbe kept free from Plantains 
and other weeds. Daisies and other weeds soon ripen seed 
at this 8eaaop, and wherd the mowing is neglected the 
foundation iq certainly laid fobs future crop of weeds. A 
badlv kept .lawn and a weedy garden do harm to other 
gardens near, as the light seeds are carried in the air 
when the wind blows. Now that alj the planting is done 
for the tlme'heiog, more time can be devoted to the 
cultural operations, and the keeping of the garden. In 
some districts the ground is'very dry,.and Roses, Holly¬ 
hocks, Phloxes, Pinks, and Paqsies must have water in 
sufficient quantity to moisten all 'the roots. A mulch of 
manure On the surface will be of> the greatest-value. Stir 
the surface of all flower-beds if mulch is nob used once a 
week. An ipqh or so of loose soil really forms a.service¬ 
able mulch, so far as checking evaporation goes. A mulch 
of manure does more than this, as strong-rooting plants 
derive a good deal of support from this top-dressing. 
Pink cuttings will root freely now under hand lights in the 
shade. Put a neat stake to everything which is liable to 
be blown over. Thfn late sown annuals. Roses may be 
budded as soon as the bark works freeJyi 

Fruit (garden. 

Peaphes wades gloss ripening tbeir fruit must he kept 
rather drier at the root tn* tbe flavour Will suffer. Of 
course, the other extreme must be guarded against, as 
extreme drjrnen is as bad or worse. Every fruit-grower 
should ascertain the condition of. the roots, otherwise he 
will be working in the dark. It is trui to a certain extent 
that growth and-foliage wilt tell the observant cultivator a 
good deal, but, if these is the least doubt examine the 
border and act accordingly; the same remark applies 
even more Iprcibly. to inside Tine borders. Shanking often 
proceeds from dryness at the roots. Very few, except the 
best cultivators, realise wha* «a lot of support heavily 
laden Vines will use profitably. No hard or fast line oan 
or should be laid upon apy gardening matter. It is pot a 
subject upon which anyone Should dogmatise; but even 
the best men have a good deal to learn upon the applica¬ 
tion of chemical and other manures. There is more than 
one way of securing any given object. Thin heavily laden 
Plum-trees. Pears and Apples in a general way will not 
require much thinning this season, as thd crop—as far as 
I have seen—will not be so heavy as last year. Gather 
Strawberries for preserving when fully ripe and dry, Layer 
more runners. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Endive freely for the autumn salads, and the plants 
will not be so likely to bolt. Sow Horn Carrots on warm 
border to produce young Carrots for winter. Parsley sown 
now will oome in well for winter use. Things move rapidly 
now, especially the weeds, w'hich soon run to seed if not 
promptly dealt with. As everyone knows, the beBt way to 
deal with weeds is to hoe them up when quite small; if 
that chance is missed every day adds to tbe trouble. The 
same thiDg happens if Peas or Runner -Beans are left too 
long without the sticks. A gardener’s life all through the 
season is one long steady effort to keep abreast of his work, 
and not infrequently he gets a little the worst of the 
struggle. This is sure to happen if his efforts are relaxed 
for only a short time. Sow Chervil and Turnips, and thin 
out Chicory to 8 inches apart. Peg out the shoots of 
Vegetable Marrows and Cucumbers, and if not mulched 
cover the surface with rough litter manure, and give a 
good soaking of water. French Beans of an early kind map 
be planted on the warm border for the last time this 
season. Masbroom-beds in bearing must be moistened 
when necessary, and new beds when spawned about five or 
six weeks should be sprinkled on the surface to get the 
Mushrooms through. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The continued drought and harsh, cold winds are by no 
means favourable to the well-being of plahts that have 


been only recently put out, and it will be wise not to be in 
a hurry to expose such tender subjects as Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Iresines, Tuberous Begonias, and the 
large-leaved sub-tropical plants until tbe weather 
improves. Town gardens are, as a rule, much more 
sheltered than those in country places, while there is 
always a supply of good water at band—a blessing that 
those who have never experienced the want of can 
scarcely appreciate to the full. Beds of recently-planted 
subjects of a tender nature that are at all exposed to rough 
or cold w inds had better have a screen of some kind rigged 
up on the windward side ; a few closely-woven “ wattle” 
hurdles are as good as anything, but, failing these, some 
stout stakes and a few garden mats, or even old pieces of 
sacking, will answer the purpose excellently. Well- 
shelteted spots Bhould always be chosen for Cannas, 
Castor-oils, Wigandias, and other large-leaved plants, of 
which the leaves otherwise soon become battered and torn, 
and lose half their beauty. Bedding plants of all kinds 
i ought to be well watered in once or twice, according to 
the weather and state of the soil. If the bed is then 
mulched with a 2-inch layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or spent Hops, no more water will be required for some 
time, and the plants will grow and do wt-lL Stocks ays 
apt to flag badly when exposed to strong sunshine after 
planting, and should, therefore, be shaded in some way 
for a time, if possible; small pots inverted over the plants 
during the da}*, with a sprinkle overhead morning and 
evening, will keep them up nicely. Asters of the annual 
kinds are less troublesome, and seldom fail to grow and 
do well if kept well supplied with water for a time, but 
the soil must be deep and rich, and a mulch of rich 
compost, well-decayed manure, or the like, applied Just 
as the first flower-buds appear, or rather before, will bg 
found highly bsneficiaL There is now a great variety of 
the China or Annual Asters, some of the best types being 
tbe Comet, Victoria, dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and 
Pseony Asters. For bedding purposes l like Sutton's 
Superb Bedding Aster as well as any, the habit being very 
dwarf and compact, and tbe beautifully-formed flowers 
are of extremely rich and varied colours. Thin the berries 
of Grapes under glass, and keep the secondary growtfcq 
regularly pinched back. B. O. R. 


thb coming whhkb work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 22nd 
to June 29th. 

Planted out a lot of Veitoh’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower 
and Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli; the latter comes in 
after the Cauliflowers, and as the leaves fold closely over 
the heart it takes a sharp frost to do any injury. We are 
getting out the Cylery as fast as possible, shading for a 
few days by laying brauches across the trenches. Tbe 
branches may be cut from common deciduous trees suob 
as the Ash or Sycamore; the leaves will hold on as long 
as they are wanted. We shall continue cutting Asparagus 
now. Peas are getting plentiful, and the Asparagus eeason 
has been a fairly good one, though rather late in starting. 
Any spare liquid-manure or house sewage, or a dressing 
of artificial manure may be given to keep up the strength 
of the plants. If artificial is given advantage will be 
taken of a shower, so that it may be dissolved and 
conveyed te the roots at ones. Earthed up Melons in 
frames with rather heavy loam, pressing it down firmly. 
Melons do best in a firm root-run; the growth comes 
away shorter joihted and of firmer texture, and the fruite 
set better. Shall endeavour to get the crop set altogether. 
Four fruits on each plant are enough where good-sized 
Melons must be had. Finished staking Chrysanthemums. 
Tied tbe top 9 of the stalks to wires strained along the 
rows of plants. Tbe wind, though strong at times, does 
no harm to the plants when thus secured. To do Chrys¬ 
anthemums well the smallest cultural details must have 
attention, and daily sprinklings with pure water are 
among the necessities of Chrysanthemum life at this 
season of hot weather. We generallv damp the plants 
over with the hose several times a day, sprinkling the 
ashes between the rows of plants at the same time, the 
genial vapour ri»ing from the damp ashes being very 
beneficial. Earthed up the late Potatos. Mulch is still 
used among Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Ac., as far as 
stock of manure will permit. And when the manure fails 
the hoe is used often to keep the soil from baking and 
forming a hard crust which cracks and lets out the 
moisture. Thinned Plums on walla where the crop was 
too heavy, but as far as possible we help all heavily-laden 
trees with a rich top-dressing of some kind. Watered 
Peach and Apricot-trees on south wall. Re-arranged 
oonservatory. Some of the hard-wooded plants wera 
taken out, and a few things introduced from the stove. 
These latter will do well here till September, keeping them 
at the warm end for a time, till they get used to the 
change. Planted out a lot of the early forced Straw¬ 
berries to get an autumn crop, when they will be cleared 
away, as I would rather depend upon young plants for the 
principal plantations. The hoe has been kept going, and 
consequently weeds have disappeared. 


Pink Napoleon m.— This is one of tbs finest of 
the hybrid Pinks, very vigorous in growth, and flower¬ 
ing with great freedom. Tbe habit of the plant is quite 
tufted, while a profusion of flower-stems is borne for some 
time, the blooms brilliant critnson-ross. 


Pruning Rhododendrons (Mrs. J. Clarke 
Fladen ),—These may be pruned at any time ; but we 
prefer early spring, as then it is a short time only before 
new growth appears and bides the bare stems. Unless 
you wish to cut back very hard, there is no reason why the 
knife should not be used as soon os they have finished 
flowering for the Besson. There is no art in pruning 
Rhododendrons; they may be cut back as freely opd 
safely os the Common Laurel, and with a little care you 
need not disfigure your clumps. 


“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Demy too, Unen boards, price 13s. ; weU bound tn 
half morocco, 18s. Through dll booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM SUAVISSIMUM. 

This is one of the most popular yellow-flowered 
Deadrobes, and was imported into this country 
by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., of Clapton, in 
1874. It was found by the oelebrated collector, 
Boxall, in Burmah, where it was seen growing 
upon trees in exposed situations and flowering 
profusely. For some considerable time Den- 
drobium suavissimum was a very rare plant, and 
much sought after by Orchid growers, but dur¬ 
ing the past few years considerable importations 
have been received, until it is now found in 
almost every collection, however small. This 
species requires the heat of the East India 
house when the plants are in active growth, but 
when the bulbs are fully developed and properly 
matured, the plants should be removed to a 
cooler temperature until signs of growth are 
visible, when they should again be replaced in 
their former position. Ib thrives best when 
grown in baskets, which should bo thoroughly 


sprinkle them with water, or they quickly lose 
their beauty. Amongst the many excellent 
qualities of 1). suavissimum as fc garden plant 
may be mentioned the profusion with which the 
flowers appear, thus rendering it one of the 
best decorative Orchids when in full bloom. 

M. B. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 

The number of Orchids in flower at this season 
is probably more than at any time of the year, 
and where no separate house is set apart for 
flowering a deal of care is necessary to avoid 
spoiling the flowers of such fragile kinds as 
Cattleyas, so much atmospheric moisture being 
required in the growing quarters. All the 
plants in blossom shoula be carefully grouped 
in one corner of the house, and as near the 
door as convenient, less damping being done 
( in their vicinity. Do not allow the flowers to 
remain on too long, as this weakens the plants 
considerably, causing them to produce smaller 
'growths, and lowering their general vitality, 
•this being especially the case with Oncidiums 



Dendrobmm 6uavis$irr.um. 


well drained and suspended near the roof in 
order that the plants may enjoy as much light 
and air as possible. A compost composed of 
good fibrous peat and living Sphagnum will be 
found to suit it best. The best time for potting 
is after the plants have done flowering and just 
as the new growths begin to appear. From this 
time until the bulbs have ripened the plants 
will require an abundant supply of water, both 
at the roots and overhead. 

D. suavissimum is an evergreen plant with 
erect clavate or spindle-shaped pseudo-bulbs 
about 1 foot in height, and bearing on the sum¬ 
mit three or four thick, leathery, dark-green 
leaves, each about 5 inches in length. The 
peduncle arises from near the apex of the bulbs 
and just under the base of the leaves ; this bears 
a pendulous raceme of many large, bright, 
yellow-coloured blossoms, individually about 
2 inches in diameter. The petals are consider¬ 
ably broader than the sepals. The lip is beauti¬ 
fully undulated at the margin, of a deep, rich 
golden-yellow colour, and with a broad band of 
deep maroon in the throat. The flowers, being 
thick and fleshy in texture, will last for a con¬ 
siderable time in perfection, but after they be¬ 
come expanded carej^TTast be taken not to 
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and similar Orchids that produce very long 
racemes in comparison with the size of their 
seudo-bulbs. As the different kinds go out of 
ower, they need very careful treatment to 
enable them to recover the energy expended in 
flowering, and should in all cases where practi¬ 
cable be treated to a little more heat than is 
usual for the respective species, damping them 
lightly overhead with tepid water once or twice 
daily in addition to the usual dampings between 
the pots. Owing to the great heat by day at the 
time of writing, it is very difficult to keep the 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, and other alpine 
Orchids cool enough in any house other than 
low structures with a north aspect. Garden 
mats moistened and laid on the glass are helpful, 
and as little air a9 may be is now left on by day. 
The atmosphere must be heavy with moisture, 
and the house should always feel pleasantly 
cool on entering, this being a better criterion 
than any stated figure on the thermometer. 
Continue to keep a bright look-out for insects 
of all kinds, and have the houses cleaned out 
daily, nothing being more likely to harbour 
woodlice than pieces of crock, bits of Moss, 
and other litter. A little soot and lime may 
be sprinkled about in out-of-the-way corners 


under the stages, this being distasteful to slugs, 
and giving off a little ammonia to the 'atmos¬ 
phere. 


CYMBIDIUM DEVONIANUM. 

This beautiful Orchid remained rare for a con¬ 
siderable time after it was first introduced. It 
was originally discovered on the Khasya Hills 
about the year 1837 by Gibson, but did not 
flower in Britain until six or seven years later, 
and it was not until about twenty five years 
ago that it was successfully imported in 
sufficient quantities to become generally known. 
At the present time, however, many importa¬ 
tions are constantly arriving, and it is now to 
be found in nearly all collections of any impor¬ 
tance in the country. This species, although not 
so showy and effective as some of the larger- 
growing kinds, such as C. eburneum, C. 
giganteum, C. Mastersianum, C. Lowianum, &c., 
is a very interesting and chaste variety, and 
worth the attention of all amateur Orchid 
growers. It produces its long spikes of many 
flowers abundantly between the months of May 
and July. 

The flowers will last a considerable time when 
cut and placed in water. The individual blooms 
measure from inches to 2 inches in diameter, 
the sepals and petals similar in size, shape, and 
markings, being pale green and dotted longitudi¬ 
nally with several lines of bright purple. 
The lip is shorter than the other segments 
and of a rosy-purple colour, with two 
roundish deep purple blotches at the base (one 
on each side). This species is of dwarf habit, 
with small pseudo-bulbs, which produce ever¬ 
green leaves and does not grow above a foot in 
height. From t he base of these bulbs the flower- 
spikes appear soon after the plants have finished 
their growth. When growth is completed only 
sufficient water Mill be required to keep the 
bulbs in a plump and healthy condition. 
Cymbidiums produce stout fleshy roots which 
grow very freely; therefore, the pots used 
should be large. The best potting material is 
a mixture of rough peat and good fibrous loam, 
a larger quantity of the latter and with a little 
silver sand added. 

This species will thrive best when groMn in 
a cooler temperature than the majority of sorts 
belonging to this genus, and a position in the 
Cattleya house will be found to Buit it admirably. 
In its native habitat Cymbidium Devonianum 
has been found growing at an elevation of 
5,000 feet and even more. It is also found 
growing very abundantly with other Orchids, 
such as Dendrobiums. M. B. 


FERNS, ORCHIDS, ETC., FROM CEYLON 
The bulbous plants “ H. H.” speaks of as 
having received from Ceylon do not belong to 
the Orchid family at all, but are, nevertheless, 
very interesting and beautiful plants. I pre¬ 
sume they are M’hat are termed dry bulbs—that 
is to say, not bearing any leaves, or in a grow¬ 
ing state. You should pot them at once in as 
small pots as possible, using a light, sandy 
compost, and placing a little silver sand around 
the base of each. Gloriosa superba is a very 
beautiful stove plant of a rambling habit of 
growth and with Lily-like flowers. This should 
be trained on a trellis or over the roof, encourag¬ 
ing it to grow freely during the summer ; when 
in flower it can be taken frrm the roof and tied 
in any form required. During winter it must be 
dried off like a Gloxinia or Caladium, aad 
started again in spring. Cyrtanthus McKeni 
is an evergreen greenhouse plant, producing 
Grass-like foliage and pure white, sweetly- 
scented flowers. This must not be dried off' in 
winter, but watered according to the state of 
growth. The Zephyranthes, although nearly 
hardy, will be safest in a sunny position in the 
greenhouse or a cold frame, watering very 
freely while growing, and never disturbing 
the bulbs until absolutely necessary, or 
no flowers will be produced. The Pancra¬ 
tium and Crinum like a nicely moitt 
atmosphere while growing and an intermediate 
temperature, and these, too, dislike frequent 
disturbance, and should therefore be given 
thorough drainage and a compost not likely to 
become sour. When the bulbs are seen to be start¬ 
ing they may be repotted in a larger sized pot, 
watering carefully until the roots are again c n 
the move. Th$ seeds of all the climbers may 
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be sown in the stove, and the plants grown 
strongly from the first, a olean, healthy growth 
being the sure forerunner of a bounteous blossom. 
Raising Ferns from seed, or, properly speaking, 
spores, is a rather tedious and unoertain process, 
but also a very interesting one. The mode 
usually adopted is to sow each variety 
separately in 5-inch or 6-inch pots or pans. 
These must be nearly filled with drainage, and 
a thin layer of very rough compost placed on 
this. Many growers scald the compost before 
using to destroy any weed-seeds or insects that 
may be among it. The soil must be made very 
moist, thoroughly saturated, in fact, and the 
seeds sown at once. A square of glass must 
then be laid over each pot, and then placed in a 
warm moist house, the temperature never going 
much below 60 degs. or rising above 75 degs., 
and they must be screened fiom bright sunlight. 
All subsequent watering should be done by 
placing deep saucers underneath the pots, and 
allowing the moisture to soak up through, never 
watering overhead. When the spores begin to 
germinate you will see a green film all over the 
surface of the pots, the little fronds showing 
after a time. When this occurs the surface 
should be broken into small patches, and these 
placed singly into the smallest-sized pots, 
watering very carefully and repotting into 
larger sizes as this becomes necessary. The 
different kinds vary a good deal in the time 
they take to germinate, and most likely you will 
have a great many seedlings of common varieties 
come up with the others, a singular circumstance 
in connection with raising seedling Ferns. 


OHRTS ANTHBMTJMS. - 

CUTTING DOWN THE PLANTS. 

The plan of dwarfing the plants by cutting 
down during the summer, which was practised 
by a good many persons some few years ago, 
does not appear to find a great number of fresh 
adherents. This is, no doubt, partly owing to 
the fact that many of the newer kinds are natu¬ 
rally of a dwarfer and sturdier habit of growth 
than those cultivated at that period, and some, 
too, who have tried the plan did not succeed 
as they wished, owing to the cutting down 
being done in a thoughtless manner. It is, 
however, a plan well worthy of trial, as there 
are still numbers of growers who object to the 
great height Chrysanthemum plants assume 
when cultivated for large flowers. Not that we 
can expect blossoms so Large and finely finished 
as when the plants have been grown each sort to 
its natural height, but for grouping in conserva¬ 
tories, at shows, or other decorative uses where 
handsome dark green foliage down to the pots 
is some gain, and stems of a limited height 
desired, the system is valuable. In regard to 
the beautiful white early-flowering variety Mme. 
C. Desgrange and its sports, I have always 
found cutting down the plants to be the 
only means of getting blooms of extra size 
and substance. This kind should be operated 
upon at the end of May before the plants 
go into their flowering pots. The strong 
shoots that follow this practice grow to the 
length of a foot or more before showing flower- 
buds, thus giving the latter more time to 
develop than is the case in the ordinary way, 
as Mme. Deegrange has a tendency to bloom 
soon after the first natural break occurs. I 
would advise growers to cultivate a few plants 
not out back, and mark the results in each 


The plants from the general collection selected 
to be cut down are now in pots not larger 
than 6 inches in diameter. Late-blooming 
sorts, such as the group known as the Teck 
family, Etoile de Lyon, J. S. Dibbens, Potter 
Palmer, and Princess Victoria among the 
Japanese, may be the first done, the time most 
suitable generally being the last week in May. 
Then will follow the bulk of kinds a fortnight 
later and the earliest blooming ones a little 
later—that is, if all are wanted in flower at one 
time. Cut the stems back into the hardened 

r wth 6 inches to 9 inches from the base. 

is well afterwards to return the pots to a 
frame, or otherwise to put in such a position 
that they may be protected from heavy rain. 
With the severe check root action is for a time 
practically at a standstill; water should there¬ 
fore be very oarefully applied. Just a sprinkling 
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overhead once or twice a day, and the roots 
prevented from beooming dry to scorching 
point, are the desirable conditions to hasten the 
formation of fresh side growths. When these 
have reached 2 inches or so in length, the 

S lants may be repotted into their final size. 

ompost of a loamy character has often been re¬ 
commended for Chrysanthemums, and very firm 
potting insisted upon. The pot should not be 
more than 9 inches in diameter for the strongest 
plants, and a size smaller for the larger number, 
and be again stood in the open position outside. 
Select from three to half-a-dozen shoots on a 
plant, and tie these to sticks when quite young, 
because there is great danger of their being 
snapped off by wind. Train these unstopped 
until a bloom-bud shows itself at the top of each 
shoot. In most cases bloom buds will appear 
early in August. 

Another plan of shortening the growth of 
Chrysanthemums is much appreciated by myself 
and others who grow flowers for exhibition, 
but which must not be confused with cutting 
down for the purpose of dwarfing the plants, 
as it is totally different. It is done to bring 
a desired flower-bud at a given time so as to 
produce the bloom at its best on a particular 
date. This phase of the work is ofttimes done 
in March and April, but there are some sorts 
which may the better be operated upon towards 
the end of June. Here we merely pinchbeck 
the soft or top portion of a stem to delay 
growth for a time, and having plenty of unde¬ 
veloped foliage underneath, a check to root-ac¬ 
tion is not caused, as when all or nearly all is cut 
away as advised for keeping the plants short. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to make any differ¬ 
ence in other aetails of culture, such as with¬ 
holding water. I have had excellent blooms from 
the Princess family of incurved as well as the 
Queens by heading back a few joints of the one 
stem at the time when they are most likely to 
show the first natural break—viz., in June. By 
the time side growths have formed a fortnight 
or so will have elapsed, and this is just the 
time we want to gain before the next buds— 
called crown buds—appear. I would not treat 
all the plants of a given kind in this way, but 
only the forwardest, or one might find himself 
in a position as bad as if all were let alone. But 
changes of climate are so variable, as well as the 
progress of individual plants, that growers for 
exhibition must have more than one plan to 
depend upon. Other sorts of rather an early 
nature occur to me as I write—Avalanche, E. 
Molyneux, Mme. Marie Hoste, and Lord 
Woiseley, for instance. The value of note-taking 
is never more apparent than when we are con¬ 
sidering the advisability of topping a plant; the 
locality, time it takes for development between 
the periods of bud-formation, all enable us at a 
glance to grasp the situation. 

The tops from cut-back plants should not be 
destroyed. Put them into single pots in a light 
compost and stand the same in a closed frame. 
Here they may be kept moist and shaded, and 
will not take long to root. Give the little plants 
one shift into 4^-inch pots, and grow them on 
in the ordinary way with one stem. In this way 
blooms—that is, one or two only on a plant—of a 
fair size may be obtained, and the plants are very 
useful for giving a finish to groups. H. 


PLANT-HUNTING IN THE ALPS. 

The following is an extract from a lecture given 
by Mr. Selfe Leonard, of Guildford, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and we thought it 
would interest our readers at this season :— 

A few words on the subject of a plant-collector’s 
outfit and paraphernalia may not be unaccept¬ 
able to any who may contemplate rambles like 
mine. Of course, it is very simple. As regards 
dress there is nothing to be said ; it may well be 
that of the ordinary alpine climber, mums the 
ice-axe and bine spectacles ; or that of the more 
every-day rambler. For your search, remember, 
will never carry you above 9,000 feet above sea- 
level or thereabouts, for as you reach the line of 
perpetual snow plants become scanty, and I 
know of none found above the level which I 
have named which are not found probably in 
greater plenty below it. You gain little or 
nothing by going higher. But it is only at from 
8,000 feet to 9,000 feet, I think, that you reach 
the mountain homes of such gems as Fairy Borage 
(Eritriohium nannm), Androsaoe glacialis. Ra¬ 
nunculus glacial is, and a few others. I carry and 


advise a belt, with scabbard, to hold the trowel. 
The form for this latter which I find best is that 
of a long steel scoop. I got it originally I know 
not where; I think at Berne. It is not, I 
believe, generally to be had in English shops, 
but without difficulty you can get it made for 
you. The steel should be good, and neither 
break nor bend, for accident to it fifty or a 
hundred miles from “ supplies ” is serious. For 
this reason I carry a reserve trowel—indeed, two. 
This plan has the additional advantage that you 
can either pay a local rustic, or, better, lure an 
unsuspecting friend to accompany you, and make 
him dig roots for you. 

The trowel is practically the only tool I use, 
but it is not equal to lifting a few deep-toot¬ 
ing things like Anemone alpina and sulphurea ; 
and even the local spades—which on occasion you 
“ beg, borrow, or steal ” from the hotel gardener, 
and carry to heights strange to them—are not 
equal to the task. I once in my green youth 
devised an elaborate spade for the purpose now in 
hand, and had it made to order “ regardless of 
cost.” It consisted of a strong steel blade made 
to screw to the end of a specially constructed 
alpenstock, and to take off and on. It was a 
beautiful instrument—“ on paper,” but, like so 
many rubbishy plans “off it,” it was a distinct 
failure. It went to pieces at its first or second 
encounter with, I think, the Schilthorn, and 
was never more heard of. But, in fact, what 
we do well to take from the Alps can be got 
with the trowel. The deep-rooters which want 
the spade you can rarely establish in your garden 
or nursery when you have got them, ana they 
are better let alone. What kind of case to use 
for your spoil when collecting is a fairly moot 
point. It is certain that it should be something 
stiff, to minimise the crush and jam of the plants. 
The usual tin botany case, slung to the back, is 
well enough on occasion, but it is generally 
inadequate for one’s serious and concentrated 
annual effort. It almost goes without saying 
that what is wanted must be as handy and 
portable as possible ; strong enough, yet light, 
and must open and close conveniently. I run 
the danger of amusing you—a danger from which 
I recoil—when I say that I have found the 
desiderated qualities best concentrated in— 
shall I say it?—a small portmanteau ! or, rather 
say, in a valise. But not in a British one, for 
the typical British one is, like the Britisher, 
heavy, solid, and tough. But in most towns on 
the Continent can be bought, in all sizes, small 
and large, cheap valises (from two francs and 
upwards), rather “ thin ”—canvas and card¬ 
board predominating in their structure—and 
which admirably unite the desiderated qualities 
before tabulated. You prod holes in them 
freely for ventilating purposes. Such I use as 
well on my collecting rambles as on the return 
journey. And on it they have a final merit 
which crowns all (although I believe I selected 
them irrespective of this quality)—I mean 
that they enable you yourself to carry your 
plants home as *‘ passenger’s luggage.” Only 
thus are you sure of them, and not always 
then. 

The perils of their journey home are many. 
For instance, I recall many years since arriving 
at my Paris hotel with my precious freight, 
which, as usual, I had oared for like a mother 
all the way from the Alps, by day and by night. 
At Paris 1 thought it wise to direct that my 
oharge should be “ made to descend,” as the 
French say, to the ice-cellar. I “gave com¬ 
mand” accordingly, in what I have still no 
reason to doubt to have been quite unimpeach¬ 
able Frenoh. A lucky mistrust seized me five 
minutes later as to whether my instructions 
might have been to the letter obeyed ; and 
penetrating promptly to the recesses of the 
lower regions, I found my parcel of plants 
placed before a cheerful fire in the middle of the 
kitchen, while “Monsieur le Chef” received 
me equally cheerfully, and needed to have it 
explained to him with some particularity why the 
arrangement was not completely to my satisfac¬ 
tion. Probably there is no one present here to¬ 
day who does not know as well as myself how to 
pack alpine plants—namely, in dry Moss, the 
plants themselves as dry and “ unexcited ” as 
possible, consistently with their not drying up, 
and with such admission of air as is consistent 
with the same thing. It is far better to bring 
a limited number in good order than a great num¬ 
ber in bad, and small or medium-sized plants are 
generally better than large ones. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE YULAN AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Of all the species of hardy Magnolias—it might 
almost be said of hardy deciduous trees—M. 
conspicuA (M. Yulan), is the most beautiful 
when in flower. In the south of England it is 
perfectly hardy as a standard tree ; in the north 
the shelter of a wall is often necessary. It 
flowers from March to May, and being at that 
season devoid of foliage, its dark, bare branches 
laden with gleaming white flowers, make it a 
most conspicuous and beautiful object. The 
greateet drawbacks to its cultivation in this 
country are our late spring frosts—the bane of so 
many beautiful exotic trees and shrubs. The 
flowers are at first cap-shaped ; the petals, how¬ 
ever, expand with age, and the flower then 
measures 6 inches or more across. It was intro¬ 
duced from China in 1789. A new relation to 
it is M. Soulangeana, the flowers of which have 
not the purity of M. conspicua ; but this hybrid 
is scarcely inferior to it in beauty, and, coming 


perfection than its two rivals. Its flowers are 
large and cup-shaped, with petals 4 inches to 
6 inches long. Inside the flower is white, 
tinged slightly with purple ; on the outside, 
however, it is of a rich glowing purple, perhaps 
the most beautiful shade of purple to be seen in 
Magnolias. It commences to flower in the 
latter half of April, and will continue till the 
beginning of June. It is of Continental origin, 
and is said to have been raised from M. con¬ 
spicua and M. obovata var. discolor. Our 
illustration shows the beauty of the Yulan in an 
Italian garden, the tree standing on the lower 
terrace of the garden of the Hotel Bean-Sejour, 
Lugano, above the road, and is sheltered on 
three sides by evergreen trees, a high terrace- 
wall, and the house. Standing under it the 
lake and mountains are at your feet, and the 
air around you is filled with the delicious 
vanilla scent of the flowers. 


PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS. 
That grafting is by no means so necessary for 



Magnolia Yulan (M. conspicua) on an 
Italian lake. 

into bloom rather later than that species, it 
has a somewhat better chance of escaping 
frost. The difference in time of flowering 
K however, so small, that they are often 
to be seen in perfect flower at the same 
time, which is, as a rule, the beginning of 
April. M. Soulangeana is a chance hybrid 
that was originally raised at Fromont, near 
Paris, in the garden of Chevalier Soulange- 
Bodin, the parents being M. conspicua and M. 
obovata. In habit and size of bloom it closely 
follows the former, but the streaks of purple on 
the outside of the petals and the purple stains 
at the base are due to the influence of M. 
obovata. There are several forms of M. Sou¬ 
langeana in oommerce, the most important of 
which is var. nigra, whose flowers are almost 
wholly purple, dark at the base, but paler 
towards the tips. M. Lennei, which also 
belongs to the conspicua and Soulangeana group, 
is considered to be the finest and most useful 
of all Magnolias for English gardens. Whilst 
not inferior to either of the above in size of 
blossom, it flowers considerably later than 
either, and is in oonrequepaq^. oftener seen in 
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the propagation of many of our hardy trees snd 
shrubs as was at one time considered the case 
is now generally recognised. Other methods of 
increasing in lieu of grafting are seeds, layers, 
and cuttings. Many hardy shrubs can be struck 
from 

Cuttings of the young growing shoots, and 
for such the present season is a very suitable 
time. In order to give them the best chance, a 
frame is necessary, in which they can be kept 
close and shaded for a time, as, unless this is 
done, cuttings of this class quickly wither up. 
An ordinary garden frame is just the thing for 
the purpose, and if in a position that it is shaded 
from the full rays of the sun, so much the better, 
but if this cannot be arranged it must be shaded 
by mats or canvas, otherwise the sun beating on 
them would be too much for the tender cuttings. 
The manner in which they are inserted will 
depend to a great extent upon the class of plants 
that it is intended to propagate in this way, for 
if a considerable number of one thing is put in, 
some soil may be placed in the frame and 
pressed down firmly, when the cuttings may 
be inserted therein without the intervention of 
pots, pans, or boxes. Where there is a 
miscellaneous assortment of cuttings, by 
far the better way is to' put them into pots, 
for then not only may the soil be varied 
according to the requirements of the different 
plants, but as some root in much less time than 
others, they may when struck be removed into a 
frame where more air is given, and then be 
quickly hardened off; whereas if inserted in the 
soil, all the occupants of the frame must lie 
subjected to the same treatment. Pots 5 inches 
in diameter are very suitable for the purpose, 


and if drained with broken crocks for about 
one-tbird of their depth they will then be 
available for moat cuttings. The soil should be 
of a fairly open nature, say loam, lightened by 
an admixture of sand and leaf-mould, the whole 
being passed through a sieve with a quarter of 
an inch mesh. This compost must be pressed 
pretty firmly in the pots, and being slightly 
watered through a fine hose, it is then ready 
for the insertion of the cuttings. They should 
be in most cases from 4 inches to 0 inches long, 
and cut off clean at a joint. The bottom leaves 
being removed, they are then ready for insertion. 
This must be thoroughly done—that is to say, 
it is very necessary to close the soil firmly 
around the base of the cutting, as if a cavity, 
however slight, is left there, it militates greatly 
against the chances of success. 

The best way to prevent this mistake is to 
take a small round piece of hard w ood and point 
it at one end to form a dibber. This must then 
be held in a perpendicular manner, and inserted 
in the soil at such a depth that it leaves a hole 
just sufficient for the cutting (not too deep). 
Then to firm the cutting in its place the dibber 
should be put in, just as before, at about half- 
an-inch from the cutting, towards which it 
should be pressed, thus closing the soil around 
the whole of the part that is beneath the sur¬ 
face instead of just the top part, as is too often 
done. The cuttings must not be too much 
crowded, otherwise decay may set in before they 
are rooted. When a pot is finished, a thorough 
watering must be given in order to settle 
everything in its place, and the n it should be 
placed in the frame prepared for its reception. 
The after treatment will consist iu watering 
snd shading when necessary, and an occa¬ 
sional look over for the removal of decayed 
leaves, and if left alone in the close, moist 
atmosphere the decay quickly spreads. Should 
the cuttings show signs of damping, a little air 
may be left on the frame at times to dry up any 
excess of moisture. It may seem to many that 
some of the above directions are quite unneces¬ 
sary, but still it is attention to comparatively 
trifling matters that makes all the difference 
between success and failure in the propagation 
of many plants. The selection of the cuttings 
is also of considerable importance, as the shoots 
chosen for that purpose should be clean and well 
grown ; the weak and attenuated ones as well 
as those of stout, succulent growth should be 
rejected. 

Plants that can be increased in this way 
would form quite a long list ; indeed, anything 
may be tried, for although in the case of some 
subjects the chances of success would be small, 
yet some may possibly be struck. Evergreen 
shrubs are especially amenable to this sort of 
treatment. The evils of grafted Lilacs are now 
pretty well known, and to obviate this they 
should be struck from cuttings, which root 
fairly well at this season, though not so readily 
as the shoots which are borne by forced plants 
earlier in the year. The weaker shoots strike 
with greater oertainty than the stout, vigorous 
ones. Weigelas, too, lend themselves to this 
treatment, and so do many of the Spireas, 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, Deutzias, Philadel 
phus, Foraythiaa, Hypericums, Kerria japonica. 
Levees tens formosa, Loniceras, Ribes, and 
numerous other things. The garden varieties of 
Clematis, which are usually grafted, strike easily 
in the spring from shoots borne under glass, 
and they also root fairly well under conditions 
such as are here laid down—that is, when good 
cuttings are obtained, for no measure of success 
can be expected from flowering shoots. 

Ericaceous plants are as a rule more difficult 
to strike than many others, yet several of them 
can be rooted from cuttings taken as above 
recommended. In their case the compost should 
be sandy peat, sifted fine and pressed down very 
firmly in the pots. Andromeda japonica strikts 
root much more freely than its near ally, the 
North American Andromeda floribunda. Heat ha 
may in most cases be propagated by division, 
and many of the Ericacen; produce seeds while 
the plants are still small, so that they mAy 
often be increased by these means. Conifora? as 
a class are not easy subjects to strike, though 
some of them root without much difficulty. The 
small or medium-grow’iDg kinds are by far the 
easiest to root, some of the best in this respect 
being the Retinoepor&s, Cupressus, Thujas, ami 
Cryptomerias, while such as the Abies and 
Piceaa never form symmetrical specimens if 
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propagated from the side Bhoots. In the case of 
coniferous plants the beat results are obtained 
when the wood is more ripened than it is at 
present, and towards the end of August is the 
best time for the purpose. T. 


Chinese Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
plicatum)—This is a very handsome Guelder 
Rose. When trained against a wall, as in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, it has an extremely good effect, the 
snowy-white flowers showing up well against the 
dark green leaves. The growth is stiffer, and the 
leaves more wrinkled than those of the ordinary 
Guelder Rose. V. plicatum is mostly seen as a 
bush plant, and is very line in masses on the 
Grass at Kew Gardens. Such splendid bushes 
are worth seeing, and the shrub is perfectly 
hardy, though at one time described as tender. 
It has had, however, sufficient test during the 
past winter, which killed or injured everything 
unless thoroughly hardy. The Guelder Roses 
need little attention, and when grouped to¬ 
gether they form an effective picture, especially 
with dark shrubs in the background. Although 
so well known by name, one must not forget 
that the ordinary Guelder Rose (V. op ulus) is 
none too plentiful, and is sometimes, unfortun¬ 
ately, crowded up in a shrubbery, so that all 
its graceful growth is lost. Such a shrub should 
be planted by itself, unfettered by neighbouring 
things, which encroach on its graceful and 
beautiful growth.—F. 

Aucubas from seed. — I shall feel 
obliged if you will inform me the proper method 
of raising Aucubas from seed, as I have tried to 
do so, and meet with no success ?— Aucuba. 

*»* Your want of success rather puzzles ub, 
as no shrub is more easily raised. You cannot 
get seed without the two sexes, and these are 
upon distinct plants in the case of the Aucuba. 
When the flowers are set and the berries 
ripened into a dark crimson colour, you may 
sow about an inch deep in a sandy loam. A 
box 6 inches in depth will answer admir¬ 
ably, and if kept fairly moist in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, there is no reason why 
you should not succeed. Plant them into pre¬ 
pared soil the following season, and when about 
a foot high head them, and place in their per¬ 
manent quarters. You may strike cuttings in a 
sandy compost early in the autumn, or layer 
them in the usual way for many shrubs. 

Spiraea astilboides. —This Spinea is 
very beautiful in the herbaceous border, as also 
in pots in the greenhouse. In time when it 
becomes more plentiful we shall see it largely 
employed for pots, where its semi-drooping 
flower-spikes associate so well with otherthings. 
The flowers last a long time in perfection. The 
dark red foliage when in a young state in the 
open is very pretty, and gives an additional 
charm to this Spiraea.—E. 

The Thorns. —One of the many beautiful 
trees that at the time of writing is in full bloom 
is the Thorn. When some of the lovely dark 
crimson flowered kinds are grown near to Labur¬ 
num, the effect is charming, the rich yellow of 
the latter forming a delightful contrast to the 
brilliant colour of the Thoms. Greenwich and 
Richmond ParkB are two noted places in which 
to see these ornamental trees, and we are pleased 
to see they are well-preserved. Such nne old 
gnarled Thorns as these are indeed precious. 
When seen in either of the above parks, it makes 
one think they are worthy of more attention than 
they usually get, and to regret that so much 
money and time is spent on bedding plants.—F. 

Berberis stenophylla —When in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, a few days ago, I saw a 
lovely mass of this Barberry growing with many 
other varieties. It is a hybrid got by crossing 
B. empetrifolia with B. Darwini. Every shoot 
was entirely wreathed with the lovely orange- 
coloured flowers. A great clump of this 
Berberis is so striking when seen from the 
distance that it looks one dense mass of rich 
colour. It is very hardy, as is proved by the 
past severe winter, which killed so many shrubs 
and left this unharmed. When grown in large 
bushes it forms a glorious picture.—F. 


Wistaria multijuga.— We hope that 
visitors to exhibitions where this Wistaria has 
been shown of lata/wiH not grow it In preference 
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to the much finer W. sinensis, the old favourite 
that is unsurpassed for freedom, colour, and 
regularity of flowering. W. multijuga is in¬ 
teresting, but it is extremely shy in blooming, 
and the long thin racemes are neither so 
attractive nor so rich in colour as those of the 
better-known species. Its racemes sometimes 
attain a length of nearly 3 feet; but it is seldom 
one gets a plant to bloom with freedom. A 
Wistaria one rarely sees in gardens is the white 
variety of W. sinensis. Unfortunately, it is 
neither so free nor so hardy as the type, but it is 
worth a warm sheltered corner, where one can 
enjoy its racemes of white flowers. 


THE GENEVA BUGLE. 

The illustration gives a good idea of the flower 
of this plant, botanically known as Ajuga gene- 
vensis. Most of the Ajugas are of creeping 
habit, with whorled clusters of blue or purple 
flowers. A. genevenBis has blue, rose, or white 
flowers, and is also known as A. alpina and A. 
rugosa. It succeeds well in deep, rich, moist 
peat or bog-soil. One of the best of all the 
Bugle-flowers is A. pyramidalis, of which there 
are several handsome forms in gardens. The 
dark-leaved form of A. reptansis a good carpet¬ 
ing plant for shady places. All the varieties 



The Geneva Bugle (Ajuga geneven.sis). 


are readily increased by division or by rooted 

layers, which are abundantly produced, and are 
quiet border flowers. 


Worms on lawn. —Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me how to clear the worms 
from a lawn of about half an acre ? The soil is 
very light. Would lime-water kill them ? If 
so, what quantity of lime to the water ? Or if it 
be poured on them at night when they are out 
would it kill them quickly ? — Ambury. 

\* Worms bught not to give much trouble 
on a lawn now. With us the Grass is burning 
up with drought where not well watered. 
Lime-water will kill worms. The best way to 
apply is to get a large tub or tank, fill it with 
water, and put in a peck of lime to every 
40 gallons. Leave it a few hours to settle, and 
then water the lawn with it. It will be more 
effective in the evening, when the worms are 
near the surface. Water will only carry a cer¬ 
tain amount of lime, so there is no fear of 
making it too strong. 

American Bellbind. —I should like to 
caution your readers against a plant advertised 
in your columns as “Amerioan Bellbind.” 
Whether it is American or not it should be 
exterminated and not advertised. It is only a 
Convolvulus, a pink variety of what we call 
“ Betharial,” and if once it gets established in a 
garden becomes a perfect pest, being almost 
impossible to eradicate. I unwittingly planted 
two small bits on a terrace last year and have 
been busy trying to get rid of it ever since we 
saw what it was.— W. Phelps. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS.—I. 

It is not surprising that amateurs make mistakes 
in vegetable culture. How can vegetables 
thrive when starved, sown at the wrong time, 
or in unsuitable soil ? Being an enthusiast in 
vegetable culture I intend to write a short 
series of articles on vegetable growing. I could 
have gone more fully into the subject, had space 
permitted, earlier in the year, but as the amateur 
should secure vegetables all the year round I 
will take the four seasons and explain what is 
best for certain soils and other details. Soil 
and situation are important factors. A little 
preparation, rotation of crop, and the use of 
manures suitable for the soil remove many 
difficulties in the way. I will take 

Position of the ground first. A gentle slope 
facing south is the best position, sometimes a 
south-easterly one, with a dry or gravelly soil. 
The groy.nd should be flat, as there is little need 
of artificial drainage. Few amateurs can select 
their own garden, and have to obtain ground in 
various conditions For instance, if one goes to a 
new house, the builder, in most cases, has dug 
the foundations out and placed the crude earth, 
often clay, on the portion allotted for the 
kitchen garden. Failing this, there is brick 
rubbish and all kinds of worthless stuff, anything 
but that suitable for vegetable culture. Such 
land, however, can soon be made good, and it is 
not necessary to cart away rubbish, as much can 
be burned, the brick-rubble made use of in 
draining or as foundations for paths—indeed, 
with a little cement good edgiDgs may be made in 
which such plants as creep on the soil will do 
good service. Heavy clayey land requires 
draining, and this is the first work. Here is a 
good place to get rid of useless rubbish, as if 
placed over the drains it will draw away stag¬ 
nant water, and drains are best made in the 
early autumn, thus allowing the ground to get 
settled. Of course, a fall is necessary in clay 
soil, and should be made so as to give 2 feet of 
workable soil over the drains. This depth may 
not be obtained in all gardens, as if cut into 
solid clay I do not advise turning up the crude 
clay, but adding to the soil at the surface, and 
onoe having a similar soil to deal with I altered 
it at a small cost. 

I made a contract with a builder to supply 
old mortar-rubble at Is. per load, and procured 
all the wood-ashes and burned garden refuse I 
possibly could and made up my surface some 
6 inches. This was thoroughly incorporated 
with the top soil, and in a short time, by 
repeated turnings over and forking the surface, 
I had a splendid soil, and in such cut very 
good Asparagus from two-year-old beds. 
It is hard work, but it is worth doing, as crops 
now do not fail every season. Two crops are 
cleared, and the first cost was not much, very 
little more than if large quantities of animal 
manures had been bought, carted in, and dug in 
the surface soil, this latter being the plan 
usually adopted. An amateur often thinks he 
has got over the difficulty if manures are used in 
quantity, whereas it makes matters worse in a 
wet season, causing decay of the root and 
preventing moisture escaping. Light soils in 
new gardens do not require draining, and are 
often much impoverished. Manures may then 
be used freely, and such crops os Spinach, 
Lettuce, made into manure by digging them 
into the land. If expense be not'eonsidered, the 
carting in of good heavy soil for the Strawberry 
quarter is well repaid. W. S. 


MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 

In favoured localities plenty of Mushrooms are 
gathered in the fields, and in such quantities that 
they are not saleable, but when a regular supply 
is required one cannot depend upon uncertain 
sources. To get a supply through June, July, 
and August is more difficult than at other 
seasons, as in many cases the Mushroom-house is 
the worst place to grow the crop, being hot and 
dry, and in which it is difficult to maintain suffi¬ 
cient atmospheric moisture. I once had room 
under a large conservatory for a number of beds, 
and never failed to have a crop. Of course failure 
with the spawn occurs in all places more or less, 
but in the present instance I merely transferred 
the spawn from beds in bearing to the new bed, 
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and by this means secured agoodsupply of Mush¬ 
rooms. By spawniog as described, the beds do 
not last so long in bearing, but come in much 
quicker, and if only small quantities are required 
it is a ready way of getting a quick growth. 
Previous to inserting the spawn from the beds in 
bearing I also placed pieces of new spawn in the 
bed, and thus secured a longer supply, as the 
new spawn followed that from the beds in bear¬ 
ing. Such structures as root stores, disused 
stoke-holes, or ice-houses answer well. If the 
spawning be carefully done the temperature may 
exceed that given for indoor beds, as the decline 
is often rapid if not spawned quickly. The 
spawn does not run, and soiling the beds always 
lowers the temperature. The best time to spawn 
is just when the heat is declining, and I do not 
hesitate to spawn in strong heat if the latter is 
on the wane. Beds made in open sheds often 
suffer from drying winds, so that an underground 
house is more suitable. When made in the open 
there should be a good thickness of heating 
material, and ample covering afterwards to throw 
off excessive moisture and maintain an even 
temperature. I have found ridge-shaped beds 
answer best in the open, and I use wooden covers 
over the litter to throw off heavy rains. A bed 
banked up, however, against anorthwall, if made 
solid and well covered, will last a long time. By 
feeding the beds, giving the summer supply of 
tepid liquid-manure from the cow-yard and 
adding a little salt, they will continue long in 
bearing. Fish-manure in a liquid state is also 
very good applied to exhausted beds. The great 
difficulty with beds in bearing is in maintaining 
a moist surface, as if exposed they soon dry ; 
whereas, if thickly covered, damp is equally bad, 
such aids as laths or thin boards resting on bricks 
preventing injury. Litter maybe placed over 
the wood to prevent dryness. Watering and 
gathering of the crop are also more readily done. 
If the litter is kept moist, watering is seldom 
necessary. Slugs and worms are troublesome 
with beds in the open, but they are easily kept 
off by allowing a good space between the litter 
and the soil. Soot, sawdust, or lime on the clear 
space at the foot of the bed, or a pinch of salt in 
showery weather should be used. Mushrooms 
may also be grown in boxes if small quantities 
are required. These, if placed on shelves in a 
cool, moist place, give a good return, provided 
they are large enough to retain sufficient warmth 
to start thespawn and retain moisture. G. 


LEEKS. 

Few vegetables are more useful than the Leek 
in such winters as we experienced recently. 
The Leeks were uninjured, and kept good well 
into May. Amateurs often fail with this 
vegetable for various reasons, the chief being 
late sowing and neglect of the plants in the seed 
beds, with the result that they do not attain 
sufficient size to withstand drought or severe 
weather. Now is a good time to plant for next 
winter and spring supplies. Their 

Culture is very simple, though it is well to 
add that Leeks are gross feeders, requiring plenty 
of food, and in mild winters continuing to grow 
all through the season. Grown well the Leek 
is a delicious vegetable, mild, and makes a 
valuable winter dish. I admit that they are 
not looked upon with much favour in the 
kitchen, but well grown are equal to Seakale. 
I do not like the large roots over 2 feet long, 
with a long portion of blanched skin, but the 
short or thick roots with much substance at the 
base. These are the kinds for serving whole at 
table, as they are more succulent and look 
nicer. The long blanched roots must be cut 
before cooking, and are far more trouble to 
cultivate. They are also less valuable to the 
amvteur, who does not require to bind up or 
paper each root, or place it in tiles to blanch 
it. 

Varieties. —The one illustrated, London 
Flag, is specially good for the autumn, and is 
also known under the name of Broad Flag and 
Early London. It has broad leaves, is of sturdy 
growth, and has a thickened base, whilst it is 
one of the first to come to maturity, being 
remarkably early and much quicker in growth 
than other kinds. The Lyon Leek is closely 
allied to it, the only difference being its compact 
growth and size. The well-known Musselburgh 
is the best for late use, and the hardiest Leek 

E own ; it is of more slender growth than the 
>ndon Flag and the Lyon, but does not run 


to seed so soon, therefore it is more valuable for 
keeping. It is largely grown in cold, exposed 
positions as Leeks stand any amount of severe 
weather. My selection where this vegetable is 
liked would be Early London or the Lyon for 
October and midwinter supplies, and the Mussel¬ 
burgh for February, March, and later dishes. 
There are other kinds of great merit, such an 
Ay ton Castle, Monstrous, Carentan, Dobbie’s 
Champion, and several others, but I prefer the 
three named above, and there is no gain in 
growing many kinds. 

The Leek requires plenty of good food, and 
trenches similar to Celery will grow fine roots, 
with plenty of manure, thoroughly decayed, 
placed in the bottom. I am aware that trenches 
and quantities of manure are the stumbling- 
block with amateurs, as they are not liberal 
enough with the manure, and trenches mean 
labour; but it is not necessary to grow in 
trenches if food is freely given in the way of 
liquid-manure during growth. Drills drawn on 
the flat 2 feet apart, and the ground well-pre¬ 
pared by manures previously, and careful plant¬ 
ing, will give a good return, as it is an easy matter 
to mould up to blanch the stems. Late Leeks 
for soups or flavouring are best grown in this 
way, and may be closer together. In wet or 
heavy land I would advise growing on the flat. 
Such aids as guano or fish-manure will greatly 
promote rapid growth, and if exhibition 
roots are required early sowing and planting 
are necessary, and special means taken to 
blanch the stem. Many sow in boxes in hot 
or cold frames in January, and plant out again 


into boxes or beds, finally planting in the open 
in prepared land early in May. By this means 
large roots are obtained. 

Blanching is the most important point with 
these early raised plants, and is done by bands 
of brown paper, stiff collars, or drain tiles. In 
planting for ordinary use, seed sown the end of 
February or early in March will produce roots 
fit for any purposes, and of delicate flavour if 
grown in rich land, giving abundant supplies of 
food. Sow thinly, and transplant with the 
fibrous roots intact, taking care that they 
are placed straight in the soil, not twisted. 
Water freely, and as growth increases give 
liquid-manure and other aids. Do not blanch 
till a good top growth is made, and draw up a 
little soil at one time to the stem. Previous to 
the winter give more soil to protect the stems, 
and towards spring, by lifting the plants and 
laying them in the soil in a shady place, they 
may be kept from running to seed. W. S. 


TomatOS failing. —I should be pleased if 
through the medium of your paper I could know 
the reason of my Tomato-plants failing (like the 
enclosed)? They have just begun to fruit, and 
are about 3 feet high, aud appear to go black 
from about the centre, some portions of the stem 
being quite hollow. Part are grown in pots and 
the bulk in pits under glass.—D erwent. 

\* Your Tomatos are attacked with what is 
known as Black Stripe, a disease difficult to 
arrest, and the only sure remedy is to destroy 
plants to prevent it spreading to others. This 
disease so far has never been thoroughly mas¬ 
tered, in Jersey and other large growing Tomato 
centres acres of fruit under glass being lost 


yearly. When only slightly attacked, flowers 
of sulphur will arrest it, and less moisture, with 
a brisk temperature and more air. Growers 
think sudden changes of temperature answer- 
able ; others think it is caused by saving seeds 
of diseased plants. We have checked it at the 
start by using Jeyea’ fluid, dusting the stems 
well over, and keeping dry, also removing 
diseased fruit. 


TOMATOS IN UNHEA.TED HOUSES. 
Growing Tomatos in unheated houses is not 
the best of systems by any means when one 
bears in mind the numerous failures which have 
taken place of late years through adopting this 
method of culture. Bub it must be borne in 
mind that where failure has taken place it has 
been to a great extent brought about through 
an error of culture in some form or another. 
Very often when a man has to grow Tomatos, 
especially in a small garden, the structure where 
he is expected to grow them is unheated. 
Amateurs who undertake the management of 
their own gardens are also often in a like 
position. They have a glass structure in some 
form or another, and it is either entirely un¬ 
heated, or, if heated, it is in the form of a 
portable gas or oil stove. Naturally, through¬ 
out the summer months they do not care to be 
troubled with such, preferring to rely upon the 
summer’s warmth to bring their crops of either 
fruit or flowers to perfection. That they have 
numerous failures in the form of diseased 
Tomatos is certain. A few years ago, when 
Tomato growing began to 
be taken up as a paying 
industry, large unheated 
structures were erected; 
but the owners of such 
quickly found out that, 
instead of satisfactory re¬ 
turns in the shape of sound 
fruit, the plants became 
affected with disease and 
were ruined. Wh< n it wa 
discovered that this state 
of things was mainly attri¬ 
butable to the structures 
being unheated, those who 
could do so soon made good 
this deficiency. Personally, 
I much prefer growing 
Tomatos in heated struc¬ 
tures, but I also know 
satisfactory crops may be 
secured in unheated struc¬ 
tures if details adapted to 
the changed conditions are 
rigorously attended to. Last 
season was an ideal one for Tomato growing, 
both in the open air and under glass. As far 
as present appearances go, we are not likely to 
have a repetition of last season’s favourable 
conditions for easy Tomato growing, and it is 
with this end in view that 1 will endeavour to 
point out the shoals to steer clear of. 

The first and main thing to avoid is extreme 
fluctuations of temperature. The mistake 
generally made in a dull or comparatively sun¬ 
less season is keeping the structure too close 
during the daytime or closing early, so that the 
warmth from the sun is retained as much as 
possible. Closing early and running up the 
temperature so as to retain this solar warmth 
sounds very well in theory, but, unfortunately, 
they are found injurious when practised. It 
is this which invites the disease. The structure 
at all times should be kept airy. Towards 
evening, or as the sun’s rays are diminhhing, 
the ventilators maybe drawn in, but not closed. 
In the morning increased ventilation should be 
put on before the temperature has risen. 

The compost must not be over-rich or in too 
great a bulk, whether the plants are to be 
grown in pots, boxes, or borders. It must also 
be pressed firmly, and if the plants are well 
exposed to direct light and sunshine, a natural 
growth will be the result. I prefer training the 
plants in the form of cordons, whether these 
are single plants or two or three-branched. 
This system is simplicity itself, all that is neces¬ 
sary being to train the leader erect, all side 
laterals being pinched out as soon as perceived. 
To assist fertilisation the stems Bhould be 
rapped rather sharply at mid-day. Growing 
the plants in shaded structures, or where they 
are shaded by other subjects will not result in 



Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : Leek London Fiag. From a 
photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharpe, Tenterden. 
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a fruitful growth, whether the structure is 
heated or not. In a season such as we are now 
likely to experience I should not attempt to 
damp the structure, that arising from the 
watering being sufficient. 

In pits and frames. —This is a system of 
growing Tomatos which I have now carried out 
for some years. Supposing a frame has been 
cleared of Potatos all that is necessary to do is 
to erect a close trellis 1 foot or so off the bed, 
leaving a space of 10 inches or 1 foot along the 
front for fixing the balls of the plants in the 
border, training the shoots over the trellis. By 
placing the balls along the front the border is 
under control for watering, as the water can be 
poured along the front without wetting the 
foliage. A close trellis is necessary so as to keep 
the fruit exposed. Train the branches thinly 
and keep all side growths closely pinched out. 
It is astonishing the quantity of fruit which can 
be obtained from even a three-light frame. 


for the ends to stand north and south. A very 
uaeful size for a span-roofed house for a medium¬ 
sized garden would be 30 feet long and 16 feet 
wide. This would give room for a stage in the 
centre, 5 feet to 6 feet wide, a path all round, a 
narrow stage on each side, with a border beneath 
for creepers to train over the roof. We would 
just as soon have a flat stage as to have the 
centre raised, and the flat stage would be 
cheaper, and the plants would do equally as 
well upon it. If at any time it is desirable 
to lift any particular plant above its fellow an 
inverted pot will suffice. 


ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

The season for Rose exhibitions is fast approach¬ 
ing ; indeed, at the home of Roses—Colchester— 
they commence on the 20th of this month, while 
the first show of the National Rose Society 
follows a week later at Gloucester, so that we 
may well give a little thought to a few essential 
points in setting up the flowers to the best 
advantage. 

Cutting the Blooms. 

First of all, we must cut the blooms in the 

correct stage for each variety. For example, a 
General Jacqueminot or Baroness Rothschild 
must be young. Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir 
d’ Elise Vardon, and Marechal Niel are examples 
of Roses that very rarely show the eye, and 
consequently may be allowed to develop more 
fully before being cut. It is only experience 
that can teach us when to cut our Roses to the 
best advantage, but we must also bear in mind 
the distance and time taken in travelling to the 
show. Many of us have to start over night, 
and in that case must cut much earlier than 
our opponents upon the ground, or even able to 
reach it by starting early the same morning. 

Staging the Blooms. 
Never fully stage your Roses at 
home ; get everything ready by 
all means— Roses wired where 
necessary, names neatly written, 
and your number of varieties set 
into the tubes in the same order 
vou think they will show to the 
nest advantage. If you have two 
blooms, set both in together and 
then select the best at the last 
moment. Go over them at once 
upon arrival, and as soon as you 
have discovered your class get 
your box or boxes into place. 
When so many delay in this there 
is great confusion and hurry dur¬ 
ing the last few minutes, and this 
not only worries and flurries the 
tyro, but is most annoying to the 
superintendent of the show. One 
has to shift up a little closer, or 
cover more space to make the 
general effect better just at the 
last, whereas if one staged their 
boxes promptly the number of 
exhibitors can be gauged more 
correctly and in time to avoid 
much labour and trouble. Keep 
the lid upon your box until the 
last thing, as this helps to hold 
the colour and shape of the Roses. 
Some little art comes in here, for 
if your Roses are very young they 
may be exposed so as to hasten 
their development; or one often 
wishes to retard them, and we 
must not forget that it is the judges’ duty to 
take the Roses as they actually are, not what 
they were or might be. At small shows and 
those where mixed flowers are exhibited this 
is not sufficiently borne in mind, and the local 
judges go far too much for mere size, even when 
the bloom is obviously past its greatest possible 
beauty. It is the latter stage you want the 
Rose to be in when the judges come round, and 
here we need some little generalship. Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, Comtesse de Nadaillac, The 
Bride, Horace Vernet, Marie Baumann, and 
many more will keep in this stage for a 
considerable time, but others that possess less 
substance are only caught so for an hour or two. 
After trying many plans I do not find any¬ 
thing better for keeping the blooms fresh 
than hard water and cutting off the bottoms 
of their stems clean with a sharp knife. 
If we use scissors, or cut the stem in an 
unworkmanlike manner, the pores are bruised 
and closed, consequently the Rose cannot 
absorb the needed moisture for its support. 
Clean water is also necessary. Take a Rose 
that has been cut off properly, and place it into 
water having any impurities, on looking at it a 
short time afterwards you will find the bottom 
quite black and realise that the pores are closed ; 
in short, the stem has acted as a filter, and the 
impurities have stopped up the channels so 
much that the flower is not deriving the benefit 
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CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Of recent years a new class of Dahlia has 
originated in that called the “ Cactus,” which 
has been produced by crossing that well- 
known kind Juarezi, introduced from Mexico 
about 1879, with the show and other forms. 
The kind illustrated is one of the many good 
varieties raised by the well-known Dahlia 
grower Mr. Humphries, and possesses, as the 
illustration shows, the true form of this race 
in the pointed petals and general expression 
of the bloom, reminding one strongly of that 
of a Cactus flower. Cactus Dahlias are delight¬ 
ful garden flowers, and many lovely varieties 


Mushrooms attacked by insects.— 

Can you give me any advice on the following 
subject ? I have a Mushroom house in full 
bearing. Hundreds of Mushrooms come up and 
as soon as they are up they are attacked by a 
tiny fly that eats into the stalk up into the Mush¬ 
room, and in a few hours a small 
grub is formed. The fly evidently 
goes into the stalk at the bottom, 
for apparently the Mushroom is 
quite perfect until the stalk is 
cut, then these small flies crawl 
out. of tiny holes. The crop I have 
ii splendid, but I cannot cut a 
single sound Mushroom. I en¬ 
close two or three Mushrooms in 
small box to let you see the pest ? 

—Louisa Marriott. 

* # * It is not uncommon for 
Mushrooms to be maggoty at this 
season in warm houses, and for 
this reason. Many gardeners make 
the beds for summer bearing out- 
side under a north wall. If you 
object to maggots, you will have 
to use the Mushrooms in the 
button stage, and even then 
perhaps they will not be quite 
free from them. As soon as the 
beds are cleared out of the house 
have the place thoroughly oleaned 
and whitewashed witn hot lime ; 
it will also be a good plan to 
fumigate the place with sulphur, 
and even then the flies may be in¬ 
troduced in the manure. Still, hot 
lime-water and boiling water 
poured about will made things 
better. 


644.— Perennials for sow¬ 
ing in June. —The following 
are six showy perennials that 
you may sow at once: 1, Sweet 
William ; 2, Digitalis (Foxglove); 3, Aouilegia 
(Columbine); 4,Wallflower; 5, Myosotis (Forget- 
me-not) ; 6, Beilis perennis (Double Daisy). Sow 
in drills, and when the seedlings are 2 inches 
high, transplant them 4 inches apart into small 
beds, and place them in their permanent quarters 
in the autumn or spring.—D. Mcl. 

Best glass house for an amateur.— 

Being about to erect some houses, I would be 
much obliged by your advice as to the most 
useful description for an amateur? I would 
like to have three houses—viz., a stove, warm 
house, and cool house (spam-roofs). Would you 
have these all in one range or to form three sides 
of a square ? What sizes would you advise for a 
medium garden ? Any further hints will be 
gratefully received. Do you advise flat stage in 
the centre or one made like steps or stairs ?—B. 

*»* It is generally more convenient and more 
economical in building three houses, if they are 
not more than 30 feet or 40 feet long, to have 
them in one range, as then one boiler can more 
conveniently do the work. The stove, for 
instance, can be placed next the boiler, the 
intermediate or warm greenhouse can come 
next, and the cool house at the end further from 
the boiler. There may be reasons why they 
should be placed differently, such as securing 
different aspect* for certain plants, &c. ; but as 
a rule the best aspect for a span-roofed house is 


Our Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : Flower of Cactus Dahlia Bennel Goldney. Engraved 
for Gardknino Illubtratkd from a photograph seni by Mr. G. Humphries, 
Chippenham. 


have lately been raised, showing a charming 
range of subtle colours, from decided seifs to 
the softest tones. We need say nothing further 
here, as the Dahlia family was described in 
detail, the Cactus class included, in Gardening, 
Feb. 16, of this year. 


Lyre-flower (Dielytra Bpectabilis).—This 
showy plant, known as Lyre-flower, Locks and 
Keys, or Bleeding Heart, is largely grown in 
pots, but in the open the flowers are deeper in 
colour. Although it is supposed by many to 
be tender, it is on the contrary perfectly hardy, 
and may now be seen in full bloom and beauty 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, unharmed by the past severe winter, 
which is, I think, a sufficient proof of the hardi¬ 
ness of this beautiful spring flower. In some 
soils it is much finer than in others. Wherever it 
grows it forms a handsome clump, the flowers 
bright rose-coloured and heart-shaped. This is 
really a very beautiful plant, and when once 
planted comes up year after year without 
further trouble, whilst it is inexpensive. It 
should be grown in many gardens in which at 
present it has no place, its foliage being pleasing, 
apart from the wealth of the bloom. In a 
beautiful Sussex garden lately a mass of it was 
very charming, showing how much one loses by 
not planting this well-known pot plant in warm, 
rather light soils—F. 
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feeds upon the lower cuticle of the foliage, and 
can only be killed by persistent syringing with 
some insecticide. Any of the numerous insecti¬ 
cides advertised in these pages will be effectual, 
or a solution of soft-soap and water, at the rate 
of 1 oz. to the gallon. Do not apply while the 
sun is bright. 

Rose Relne Marie Henriette.—The effect of 

this Rose when on a wall is glorious. The flowers are 
abundantly produced, and rich crimson in colour. It is 
a strong, free, and useful garden Rose.—F. 


it should do. It is not a bad plan to tie a piece 
of worsted around the blooms of pointed Roses, 
such as Anna Ollivier, General Jacqueminot, 
and others, also around the centre of those that 
are cupped—Dupuy Jamain, Charles Lefebvre, 
and Etienne Levet may be taken as examples. 
This will often help in keeping them in shape, 
especially while travelling. It is a great mis¬ 
take to start by road without throwing a mat 
over the boxes to protect them against sun. A 
very little sun and even strong light will advance 
the Roees wonderfully fast when closed in the 
boxes. 

Arranging the Blooms. 

In arranging the cut blooms let a light and a 
dark come alternately as far as possible ; the 
greater contrast of colours the better will each 
show up. Always get any coarse or large 
flowers in the back row, but it should be our 
aim to have them of uniform size as far as pos¬ 
sible, for although good judges will point the 
individual blooms, they are also allowed to 
count something for uniformity and arrange¬ 
ment. The majority of judges too often tsdee 
a glance at the whole arrangement, and decide 
without taking into account the extra points 
that should be awarded to any particularly good 
blooms, and we must not forget that in the case 
of uneven flowers, if the small add to the 


which is a dull white or pale yellow, bores into 
the pith and eats its way down rapidly. You 
can discover its presence early by looking for 
the dark-coloured excrescence from the maggot, 
and which lies like a black powder in the tip 
of the shoot. In a few hours it penetrates an 
inch or more down the soft and sweet pith, 
causing the shoot to droop, and of course killing 
and effectually stopping upward growth. It 
maybe that these Sweet Briers—how sweet they # 
are no one would imagine who has not brushed 
against them early in the morning—are more 
than usually tasty to the maggot, for I never 
before found them so plentiful or feeding so 
eagerly. Unless we cut them off and kill the 
maggot, it eats its way out again, falls to the 
ground, and becomes a pupa in the soil. It is 
about the size of the larvae of our common 
house-fly and must be looked after at once. 
Hedge Briers and Roses are also affected, and 
although this insect is not nearly so numerous 
as many other peats, we may well give a good 
look at our Roses and see if it is present or 
not.—P. U. 

Two beautiful Tea Roses I noticed in 
fine flower recently were Paul Nabonnand and 
Mme. Pernet Ducher. The former has very 
pale pink outer petals, but much deeper in the 
centre. Mme. Pernet Ducher is a splendid Rose. 


THE GREAT WATER LILY (VICTORIA 
REGIA). 

This is one of the largest and most interesting 
of all tropical aquatics, although its indoor cul¬ 
tivation is almost necessarily limited to perhaps 
less than half-a-dozen gardens in this country, 
if we except Oxford, Kew, Sheffield, Birming¬ 
ham, and other public gardens. Its culture is 
expensive, requiring a large house and tank from 
15 feet to 30 feetjin diameter, and a costly heating 
apparatus, to say nothing of minor details, all 
more or less troublesome and costly. In face of 
these facts, the question naturally arises whether 
it would not be better to expend a hundred pounds 
annually on hardier plants, fine trees, fresh 
green lawns, or in the fruit garden, rather than 
expend twice that amount or more on the 
culture of a single plant, which, however 
beautiful, lasts only a month or two in 
perfection. No doubt, this question has 
occurred to many before, as the plant 
rarely finds a place in private gardens. 
Apart from its expensive surroundings, 

I however, the indoor culture of this plant 
is very simple. Although not naturally an 
annual, it flowers much better when so 
treated in this country, and seedlings are 
raised every winter. These are simply 
planted out, in the spring, on a mound of 
richly manured compost, the temperature 
of the surrounding water being kept' as 
near 80 degs. as possible, by means of hot- 
water pipes, which are conducted round 
the bottom of the tank. In order to keep 
the water fresh and sweet, some system 
must be adopted to secure circulation, and 
this may be obtained by having water 

I constantly flowing into the tank on one 
side with an outlet at the other. 

There are, however, many situations 
out-of-doors in which this plant will not 
only make a luxuriant growth, but pro¬ 
duce flowers during the summer months. 
The main elements of success consist in 
having a strong, healthy, well-established 
plant ready for planting out in the latter 
end of May or beginning of June, and, 
in order to prevent the growth being 
checked, it would be advisable to have the 
young specimen planted in a coarse basket 
of wickerwork, using a rich compost of 
sandy loam and well-rotted hot - bed 
manure. This basket and its contents 


Our Rkalers’ Illustrations : The Victoria RePia Water Lily in the United Slates., From a photograph sent 
by Mr. S. C. Nash, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


apparent size and beauty of the large, the latter 
also greatly detract from the effects of the 
former. An even box is always more pleasing. 
Do not be afraid to set your Roses up boldly, 
and above all avoid that huddling of blooms 
^among Moss that prevails at most country 
\ '$ 4 Qwa. At the last go over your varieties care¬ 
fully and see that there are no duplicates or 
toques wrongly attached. Mistakes in this con¬ 
nection are easily made when shifting one or 
two blooms towards the end. With thin Roses, 
those with few petals, take two or three spare 
blooms of each, and in varying stages if possible. 
We never know how rapidly some of these may 
open, and much depends upon the weather 
after we have started, or the heat of the tent or 
room in which they may be staged. Finally, 
have all details ready beforehand, then you will 
not be flurried at the last—a most important 
item if you have many Roses to stage, and 
especially if your friendly opponents are running 
you close. P, U. 

The stem boring Saw fly.— Never have 
I been so troubled with these as during the 

E resent season. There are many Saw-flies whose 
trvae are most injurious to Roses, but this pest 
is about the worst of the lot. A row of the 
Sweet Briers from Salisbury have scarcely a 
shoot untouched. The fly lays its egg in a tip 
of the growth, and very^soon the maggot, 
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The flowers are large and pure white. This is 
delightful for cutting, is of a free habit, and has 
abundance of excellent foliage. Paul Nabon¬ 
nand is a robust grower, and a large and hand¬ 
some Rose, well worth growing in a small 
collection, but rarely seen. The other also is a 
good but neglected Tea Rose. —F. 

Rose Pink Rover. —Amongst the newer 
Roses Pink Rover is one of the Dest. It is a 
beautiful variety, the flowers are finely shaped 
and of a lovely colour, the outer petals being 
delicate pink, gradually deepening into shrimp 

S ink at the centre. This is a good climber and 
owers when the plants are quite young. I am 
glad that the flowers are very sweet-scented, 
unlike those of most of the new Roses, which are 
often without fragrance. Messrs. W. Paul and 
Sons, of Waltham Cross, raised this kind and it 
belongs to the Hybrid Tea-scented class, and the 
buds may be cut for personal adornment. In 
every way it is a good garden Rose.—F. 

White-fly on Roses.— Herewith I send a 
bottle containing a spray of Rose-leaves and a 
white insect about one-tenth of an inch long. 
Wherever that insect is seen the leaves take the 
appearance of those in the bottle. Can you 
please say what insect it is, and how to cure it ? 
—Henry Cunningham. 

* # * The white-fly that is attacking your Rose 
is more prevalent than usual this season. It 


would not take up much room in a shallow tub 
or tank in the plant stove, and when the mild 
weather arrived the plant could be gradually 
hardened off, and the basket and its contents 
might then be placed in a suitable position in 
the open-air tank. The Victoria Regia is readily 
propagated from seed sown during the winter 
months, or nearly as soon as it is ripe, and 
but little difficulty would be experienced in 
obtaining a plant early in the spring months, 
for experimental purposes, from Kew, Chats- 
worth, or other large garden where it is grown. 

The plant is a native of Guiana, where it occurs 
in the Parana River, and South America, being 
found abundantly in some of the sheltered 
tributaries of the Orinoque, and also in those of 
the Amazon. In its native habitat the flowers 
acquire a richer rosy tint than in our hot-houses 
here at home, where it is a rarity to see more 
than one of its delicately-perfumed flowers open 
at the same time. The leaves of these species 
are frequently 6 feet, or even more, in 
diameter, and float on the surface of the water, 
being supported by a beautiful net work of 
hollow veins. The under surface of the great 
t ible-like expansion is of a rich purple colour, 
the upper surface being deep green. There is a 
splendid specimen in the Victoria Regia house 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Mr. Nash, of New Jersey, U.S.A., thus 
writes of it in the open air last year 

“ The illustration shows a remarkably fine 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MEGASEAS (SAXIFRAGA). 
These form a very useful class of plants, 
and fall naturally into two groups : 

(1) , Those with large, handsome leaves 
and vigorous habit of growth, and 

(2) , those of moderate close-growing habit 
and with smaller leaves, which can be 
accommodated in smaller places. M. 
Stracheyi is often unsatisfactory, but 8. 
ligulata, cordifolia purpurea, S. crassi¬ 
folia (see cut), and the many beautiful 
hybrid kinds are very useful. The leaves 
of the following hybrids keep on during 
the winter, and assume rich shades of 
bronzy-green and crimson. Very fine are 
Progress (rose), campana (rosy-lilac), 
crassifolia alba (white), and Cnesus (light 
rose). All these belong to the smaller- 
leaved group, whilst of the larger-leaved 
kinds mention may be made of Brilliant, 
which has purple flowers and richly- 
tinted leaves in autumn ; Coralie, similar 
iu leaf colouring to the last mentioned ; 
Memnon, quite purplish leaves in 
autumn, flowers also purple ; Iris, the 
leaves small, with edging and blotches 
of bright red ; Puck, rose flowers, bright 
green leaves ; and Sturdy (rose). 


plant. This specimen had twenty leaves in 
different stages of growth above water, a fine 
flower, and two buds. The seed was started in 
a greenhouse early in March. The plant was 
moved to the outdoor pond about the middle of 
May, from which time till July 4 it had the pro¬ 
tection of a sash. The sash and frame were 
then removed. The first flower opened July 14, 
and was followed by thirty others in succession, 
the last one opening October 4 Four flowers 
were permitted to mature seed, yielding re 
spectively 188, 458, 203, and 509 large, plump, 
heavy seeds. Unfortunately, three of the young 
leaves were injured by a severe thunderstorm 
which passed over this district a few days before 
the picture was made. The nature of the 
damage shows plainly on the edges of the 
leaves. Many of the leaves were 6 feet in 
diameter, with rims 6 inches high. I have often 
stood on leaves to satisfy doubting visitors. 
The heaviest person I ever photographed on an 
unsupported leaf weighed 174 lb. ; add weight 
of rack (0 lb.) made of laths, and placed on the 
top of the leaves to distribute the pressure and 
protect the web of the leaf from the sharp toe and 
heels. The total weight was in that case 
1831b. I vouch for the absolute accuracy 
of these statements.” 


Manchester botanist, and could only come to 
one conclusion—that for taste and gracefulness it 
was impossible to surpass it. Whether “Jing¬ 
ling Johnny ” is cultivated much in the south I 
cannot say. It is worth notice, however. There 
are few gardens here without it.—J. N., 
Manchester. 

Campanula persicifolia (Peach leaved 
Bellflower).—No garden should be without this 
beautiful plant. Owing to the long continued 
spell of hot weather the flowers are already fast 
developing. The stems are from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height and are covered with white cup¬ 
shaped blossoms about 2 inches in diameter. For 
arranging in vases for a mantelpiece, few things 
aie seen to better advantage. The double 
white form is also very pretty and well repays 
any extra attention given to it by rewarding the 
grower with some very handsome spikes of 
blossoms.—D. B. C. 

Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy).— 
These flowers are much in demand in the 
summer, and where a large number of blossoms 
are wanted for decorations a spare piece in the 


DIelytra (Dicentra) formosa 

(Common Bleeding-Heart) —This bril¬ 
liant hardy plant is likewise known in 
the north as “Jingling Johnny ”—quite 
a local name. It is one of the finest of 
hardy plants, and an ornament to any 
garden. The railway stations on the 
south side of Manchester on the Midland 
Railway have some very fine specimens 
of it. At Didsbury, Withington, and Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy may be seen grand clumps in great 
luxuriance and beauty. D. formosa is much 
hardier than I). spectabilis, although the latter 
under favourable conditions will thrive equally 
well in outdoor situations. At Culross Abbey, 
by Dunfermline on the Forth, I have seen some 
really grand plants of D. spectabilis growing on 
a sheltered border overlooking the river. Mr. 
Fortune was the first European to see it alive in 
a garden north of China, and he sent specimens 
of it in 184G to the Horticultural Society. It 
is a spring-flowering, deciduous, herbaceous 
plant, with large fleshy roots. The flowers are 
produced in spikes from 4 inches to 0 inches 
long, and hang down gracefully from the stems. 
As was predicted at the time, it has found its 
way into e>ery cottage garden, and is the most 
conspicuous object in our railway station 
gardens in the north. It is worth growing for 
the table apart from its beauty in the garden. 
A large bowl fringed with the leaves of D. 
formosa, and filled in the centre with Pinks, 
Pansies, Carnations, or Poppies, is delight¬ 
ful as a table centre-piece. I have seen 
th i on the table of our most distinguished 
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Flowers of Me£A9ca (Saxiftaga crassifolia). 

garden in which to grow a batch of plants will 
repay one well. The three colours harmonise 
delightfully, an equal number of white, yellow, 
and orange-red flowers, making a pretty com¬ 
bination of colouring. The plants should be 
raised from seed annually in the early autumn 
and pricked off in frames in some good compost. 
In the spring transfer them to the open border. 
Here they should commence blossoming in May, 
continuing to flower until September. As 
border plants it is impossible to overestimate 
their value, as for cutting there is always an 
abundance of these graceful and showy flowers 
to be had.—D. B. C. 

Notes from Dorsetshire —Would you 
kindly insert a note in this week’s Gardening 
to the effect that I have accidentally spoken in 
my last letter of “ Euonymus repens ” instead 
of “E. radicaus?” Also in saying that I had 
lost all my plants of Agapanthus, I ought—to 
be more accurate—to have said that I had lost 
all the common blue ones, but that the White 
Agapanthus had come through the winter 
unhurt in the open grouni. —H. Radci.yfkk 
Duo more. 


CULTURE OF REGAL PELARGONIUMS. 

439.—This showy class of the Pelargonium 
may be well grown, provided “Constant 
Reader” has a greenhouse which may be kept a 
few degrees above freezing-point during winter. 
Now is a good time to start their culture, as the 
plants may either be purchased in bloom or 
when coming into flower. This period is also 
suitable for rooting the cuttings, which are sold 
as such by anyone who makes a speciality of 
this plant. Cuttings of two kinds are generally 
U8e d—namely, the little green side-shoots and 
the harder growth after blooming. The former 
strike root the more readily, and by using these 
we gain a considerable amount of time, because 
the old plants are not ready to cut down before 
July; in the meantime the green cuttings will 
have rooted. It is well to put each cutting into 
a small, well-drained pot in a sandy compost, 
and quick rooting will be assisted if a little sand 
is put into the hole made to receive the cutting. 
Press the soil in the pots moderately firm, give 
a supply of water and *then select a position to 
stand them in. After May the Pelargoniums 
will form root in the open, but it is desirable 
to give some shelter, or we are at the mercy of 
too much wet. A frame or on the greenhouse 
stages will be suitable places, and here a slight 
shade may be given during the hottest hours of 
the day. Regarding the other choice of 9 

Cuttings, after the plants are past their 
best the growth should be hardened by with¬ 
holding water gradually, and then towards the 
end of July they may be cut down. Leave an 
inch or two of each stem of the old plant, trim 
the pieces taken off into 3-inch or 4-inch lengths 
and pot singly as advised. Where a large num¬ 
ber are rooted, it is the custom to put about six 
cuttings around a 5-inch pot, and this is done 
for the sake of space, and the better plan is to 
strike singly. When well rooted, the young 
plants should be placed on a shelf near the 
glass; here they form sturdy little specimens, 
which will be fit to repot about the new year. 

Meanwhile, the old stumps require proper 
treatment. Water at the roots must not be 
given. A slight sprinkling overhead may be 
necessary if the weather be hot. This will be 
sufficient unlil the stems have sent out a num¬ 
ber of little shoots. By the time the latter are 
an inch long, the old stools should be turned 
out of their pots, and all the old mould shake:-: 
from the roots. The longest of these may be 
just trimmed in, and then the plants will again 
be ready for potting. In the case of particularly 
strong plants a similar size to those occupied 
before are employed ; but if it can be done with¬ 
out confining the roots unduly one size smaller is 
the better plan with all the plants. One of the 
principal items to guard against is overpotting 
the Pelargonium in any stage of its growth. 

Soil and potting. —For preference I use loam, 
with the addition of a little leaf-mould and 
bone-meal, and this mixture tends to that short- 
jointed, firm growth so essential to good plant 
growing. I have also used soil from the 
Chrysanthemum pots after the plants have 
flowered. When this material is saved 
in a dry shed it is a capital compost 
for the subject under notice, as well ns 
for many other plants, therefore, amateur 
growers should always take care of the same. 
Two pounds of bone-meal to one bushel of loam 
or old compost will prove a good proportion. 
Put one piece of potsherd over the drainage 
hole of the pots, and when the operation of 
potting is being performed shake the plant with 
one hand, while the mould is placed in with the 
other. This will work the soil in among the 
old roots. Return the plants under glass, give 
one good watering to settle the soil, and keep 
the structure partially closed and shaded for a 
week or two. New roots and a corresponding 
growth will quickly form, when more air and 
water are required. Stand the pots in full 
sunlight, and au occasional sprinkle over the 
leaves will be beneficial. By November, if all 
has gone on well, the plants should be trans¬ 
ferred to the pots in which they are to bloom. 
As regards sizes, we must be guided by the 
number of shoots each plant has. For 
instance, one with half-a-dozen may be put 
into a pot of G - inch diameter, another 
with less than a dozen shoots an 8-inch size ; 
but it is advisable not to go beyond a 10-inch 
pot for the largest specimens. The newly- 
rooted plants should not have pots larger thau 
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. r » inch the first year. In these they make nice 
little bushes and flower well. The potting in 
all cases should bo done firmly. It is not 
enough to press tho soil in with one’s fingers, 
but a stick rriay be brought into use for tho 
purpose. Some care is needed in watering 
during the dull months. It is best to let the 
earth be on the side of dryness rather than in 
a soddened state. Air mav be admitted on all 
favourable occasions, so that the temperature 
of the house does not rise above 55 degs., and 
it is safe to let the same go down to 40 degs. in 
the winter. But as spring advances the heat 
will necessarily increase. Fire-heat, however, 
may not be employed only when absolutely 
required to dispel damp, or to guard against 
frost. 

After-treatment. — Tying the shbots to 
sticks should be done before the former get long, 
as they are so apt to snap off, and when staking, 
pull the shoots well apart to allow room for de¬ 
velopment. It is desirable not to pinch the 
tips of the growths at all, but if through faulty 
culture the plants beoome drawn and spindly, 
then do so after the final potting takes place. 
Stimulants will be needed from about February 
to the flowering period. Peruvian guano is an 
excellent fertiliser for Pelargoniums. Begin at 
the strength of half an ounce to one gallon of 
water, and increase it to double that quantity as 
the plants gain size and strength. 

Soot-water is also excellent. This 

may be given twice a week. A '+X /TEy 

change to liquid from farm-yard 

manure is advisable, but it is unwise if|vE3 

to sprinkle fertilisers on the surface 

of tne soil. At least, it is so easy 

to over-do it, and thereby burn the ; 

Abundance of water will be 
required as the bloom-buds are Y 

swelling. Air, too, Bhould be ad¬ 
mitted freely, and a slight shade r A 
afforded immediately the earliest J 

flowers open. Perhaps the chief ft - 
point of all in the proper culture 
of this class of Pelargonium is 
to keep the leaves free from the I Bkl&nS E 
attacks of green-fly. This is a con- jv gjjK i 
stant pest, and if let alone we 
cannot possibly grow the plant wel’. 

If taken in time, however, green fly 

f ives comparatively little trouble. 

n the early stages of growth the 
small shoots may be dusted with 
Tobacco-powder. Afterwards, un- HHfl' 
less very few plants are grown, it if^Sjrarij 
is better to fumigato the structure IwgS j 
w ith the usual advertised materials. 

It is always a good plan to do this 
about twice just as the bloom-buds 
for when in full flower 


dash of sharp sand. Grow them on near the 
glass (giving good attention to watering) till the 
beginningofMay, then put them intoacold frame 
to harden off, raising the sash a little higher 
every day, except in stormy weather, till it can 
be taken off altogether. After then they can 
stand fully exposed. You may plant them in 
fairly rich soil from 0 inches to 12 inches apart. 
-—I). Mel. 


where growth will be rapid. From this time 
they will require plenty of moisture at the roots 
and careful watching to see that green-fly, 
which is probably their worst enemy, does not 
get the upper hand. When a house is devoted 
to the culture of this Lily, a thorough fumigation 
will destroy a large number, but what renders 
it more difficult to eradicate insects which infest 
this Lily is the fact that the overlapping leaves 
at the summit of the plant afford a good pro¬ 
tection, and when fumigation is indulged in they 
speedily get away to shelter. To meet t he case, 
always endeavour, or, at least, according as the 
cose appears to demand, to smoke th6 plants 
overnight and follow in the morning by dipping 
the heads of the plants in a strong solution of 
quassia and soft-soap ; the smoke having driven 
them to this shelter, and in all probability to 
some extent stupefied them, they become a prey 
to the above-named mixture. This dipping, 
followed by a rinse in clean water, will prove far 
more effectual and lasting than three nightly 
smokings. This method, if taken in time, will 

G enerally last till the plants have attained their 
ull height and the flower-buds well in sight, 
and from this time ordinary fnmigation will 
suffice. The proportion of quassia and soft-soap 
is as follows : A 4\-inch potful of quasjia-chips 
to every three gallons of water, rain-water 
always preferred ; boil thoroughly for ten or 


INDOOR PLANTS 


LILIUM HARRISI. 

This has now become quite an indispensable 
subject for decoration, both as a pot plant and 
likewise for using as cut flowers. Much that 
was said of its perpetual flowering properties 
at one time has never been realised. It was to 
have flowered twice in one season. Here and 
there a plant will just manage to do so, and no 
more ; but for any given batch, or even a fair 
proportion of them, to do so is quite out of the 
question, and any White Trumpet Lily that 
would permanently do this in England would 
prove of much value. The earliest consign¬ 
ments will soon be reaching us, and an early 
opportunity should be seized by those whose 
aim is to get flowers of it in the early mon ths of 
the coming year, at which time they are always 


i fifteen minutes till the chips have 
sunk, and then add three ounces of 
soft-soap, straining off the liquid when 
this latter is dissolved. The fore¬ 
going may be diluted to half strength 
for ordinary green-fly, and if used at 
a temperature of 85 degs. will invari¬ 
ably effect a clearance. Used full 
strength, the above solution is a most 
effectual insecticide for red-spider, and 
likewise one of the cheapest. 

THE LAPAGERIA. 

For some years after the introduction 
of the rosea form of this climber its 
management was regarded as a secret by many. 
Some even declared that it would not grow satis¬ 
factorily in pots, but only in borders, that it 
must have a northern aspect where the sun 
never reached it, and that the only suitable 
rooting medium was in the form of the best 
selected peat. In due time, however, these 
fallacies were dispersed, amateurs and profes¬ 
sionals alike proving that after all it was a very 
easily managed plant, succeeding in all aspects, 
whether in pots or borders, and in soil varying 
from pure loam or peat to a mixture of both. 
After a while this gem was supplemented by the 
beautiful white form, and from that period until 
now more plants of these popular greenhouse 
climbers have been distributed than of all other 
indoor climbers combined. A few years since 
it grew and flowered most profusely trained 
under the apex of the stove in a nursery at 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

My experience goes to prove that the main 
elements of success in growing this plant consist 
in a free and open root-run, abundance of water 
during the growing season, and a liberal use of 
the hose or syringe so as to keep it clean. The 
Propagation of the Lapageria is somewhat 
slow, this being effected principally by layering. 
The price asked for healthy young plants is now 
so reasonable that it is better to order from some 
reliable nurseryman who has special facilities for 
raising a stock. Seedlings are not to be depended 
upon for producing flowers of good quality; 
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are opening, _ _ 

fumigating cannot be done without 
causing the petals to drop. 

Varieties. —Regal Pelargoniums 
have become somewhat mixed. The 
French spotted and half “show” varieties are 
sometimes included. But the true regals have 
large blossoms of great substance. They are 
generally fringed or undulated at the edges, 
which gives them a distinct character. Captain 
Raikes and Queen Victoria were for some time 
recognised as fine types ; then came the variety 
Madame Thibaut, also a good sort, with a dwarf 
habit and free-flowering qualities. From this 
quite a host of “sports” have appeared from 
time to time, each like the parent, excepting the 
colour of the blossoms. These will be noted : 
Bush Hill Beauty, mottled rose and white; 
Duke of Fife, clear red with white margin, fine ; 
Madame Thibaut, white and rose ; Madame 
Thibaut alba; President Harrison, deep pink ; 
Princess Beatrice, blush, with crimson blotches. 
The above belong to the Madame Thibaut 
group, and are the best set of regal Pelargoniums 
we have. Other excellent sorts are : Prince of 
Wales, bright orimaon-red ; Duchess of Albany, 
glossy scarlet, with deeper blotch ; Princess of 
Wales, rosv-lake, marbled white ; and Mrs. Har¬ 
rison, pink ground, with white centre and 
margin, but difficult to grow. H. IS. 


Lilium Harris!. 


of great value. As soon as the bulbs can be 
procured they should be potted without delay, 
and in the short space of three weeks, or a 
month at the most, the roots will have reached 
the sides of the pots in quantity. 

Soil and potting.— A moderately rich loamy 
soil, with some sharp sand added, suits this Lily 
admirably. The potting should be done firmly, 
otherwise many of the bulbs will lift themselves 
out of the soil, and to replace them in this stage 
will seriously damage their roots. In potting, 
the most convenient sizes will be 5-inch pots for 
bulbs of 5 inches in circumference, and C inch 
and 7-inch pots for those having a circumference 
of 7 inches and 9 inches respectively. From 
experience I find a shift to a larger pot by no 
moans necessary or beneficial, and I therefore 
recommend all who grow them to place them in 
their flowering pots at the original potting. 
When potted, stand them on a hard bottom of 
coal-ashes, and cover the pots with 2 inches of 
the same material, always using ashes that have 
been well weathered, and avoiding those fresh 
from furnaces where sulphur in a greater or less 
degree abounds. One thorough soaking of 
water before they are covered with the ashe3 
will last them some little time at this season 
of the year with the rainfall usually experienced, 
and here they will be safe for a month, or even 
longer. After this time the protection of a 
frame will be necessary, or if it be desired a 
few may be introduced into warmth at once 


642.—Culture of Zinnias.— You should 
sow the Zinnia seed in the first week of April in 
heat, and after the seedlings have formed their 
seed leaves prick them off into boxes 2 inches 
apart in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and a 
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therefore care must be exercised when the pur¬ 
chase is made. The plants may be repotted or 
transferred to borders almost at any period 
when not in actual flower, but the autumn is 
preferable, as frequently young Asparagus-like 
shoots will spring up from the crowns at 
intervals throughout the winter. A compost 
which suits them well is good fibrous loam and 
peat in equal parts, to which have been added 
abundance of sandstone, broken into pieces the 
size of Walnuts, and a good sprinkling of silver 
or river sand. The roots resent much dis¬ 
turbance ; therefore, beyond removing any 
stale, sour soil which may cling to the exterior 
of the ball, no further molestation should take 
place. In filling in the Dot or border, the ram¬ 
mer should be freely used, as if the compost be 
left too loose and spongy, the water is apt to 
pass away before the roots have an opportunity 
of appropriating it. This plant being of a 
thirsty nature, large supplies of 

Water are necessary when once the roots 
have laid hold of the new soil. This fact 
renders drainage absolutely necessary. A sharp 
look-out must be kept for slugs and snails, both 
of which are particularly partial to the young 
tender shoots. Shallow zinc troughs in the form 
of half-circles, and made to meet round the 
collars of the plants, being afterwards filled 
with water, will keep away these pests. When 
in full growth the Lapageria will take moderate 
supplies of liquid-manure, particularly when 
confined to the limit of a pot, and at no time of 
the year must drying-off be practised. Thrips 
are sometimes very troublesome to the foliage 
if the plants are growing in an exposed and arid 
position. These must be rigorously dealt with 
by the use of ordinary insecticides. A good 
dousing weekly with the hose during the sum¬ 
mer will greatly tend to check the inroads of 
insect enemies. John Crawford. 


Blue African Lily (Agapanthus).—Will 
you tell me how to grow Agapanthus umbella- 
tus (blue) ?—R. 

*** Agapanthuses are amongst the easiest of 
plants to manage, bearing without injury usage 
that would kill most of the species subjected to 
pot culture. Their gracefully-curved leaves, 
which in a well-managed specimen droop so as 
to all but hide the pot, render them at all times 
pleasing to look upon, and when, in addition, 
they are furnished with their straight erect 
flower-stems, surmounted by dense umbels of blue 
or white flowers, thereare few more telling plants. 
In addition to this they last a considerable time 
in bloom. The flowers, moreover, are amongst 
the most useful for cutting, either combined 
with others for ordinary decorations, or for 
bouquets ; and for the latter use the blue kinds 
afford a colour that is not over plentiful in 
flowers that are of suitable form and of a durable 
nature. Agapanthuses may be raised from seed, 
but, except in the case of a new, or scarce kind, 
the usual course is to increase them by division 
of the crowns. This can beat be done oy taking 
a large plant in the spring just as growth is 
about to commence and washing all the soil 
from among the roots, so as to get them 
disentangled as far as possible without un¬ 
necessary breakage; then divide the crowns 
singly, or in masses of several together 
according to the number and size of the plants 
required. Where there is no object in adding 
greatly to their number, large specimens may be 
simply divided into two or four, as may be re¬ 
quired, with these, as with the single crowns, 
giving pots according to the size of the divided 
pieces, potting firmly and encouraging growth by 
keeping them a little close in a pit or green¬ 
house. All that is required afterwards is to 
give pot-room as wanted ; but it must be kept 
in mind that these plants will bear confining at 
the roots to an extent that few will without 
suffering. When the specimens are as large as 
required, and are in from 12-inch to 16-inch 
pots, they may go for two or three years without 
repotting. 


'The English Flower Garden.”— This is 

beinsf revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboo®. by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mohs. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Ilurbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mum® by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
And many other additions. The first part— i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as well as planting of the beds. 


BORDER CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 
The illustration shows a bunch of Carnations 
and Picotees—precious flowers that will soon be 
in full blossom. The true lover of the Carnation 
esteems a good Crimson or White Clove as it 
grows in the open garden as much as the most 
exact staged flower. And rightly so, because, 
in the opinion of those who have thought and 
studied most about it, the superiority in form is 
wholly with the bold, free, undressed flower. 
What applies to the individual flower applies 
with greater force to its culture in the garden. 
It does not appear at its best in lines, or circles, 
or dotted here and there as in pattern garden¬ 
ing; but good kinds planted in groups of from 
twelve to fifty, according to room, will give us 
when in flower the truest idea of the value of 
fine Carnations for ornamenting the garden. 
These groups should be renewed annually, or 
fresh ones should be made elsewhere, a stock of 
plants having been raised from layers. 


and are trying to raise bold, free, and varied 
border flowers easily grown in every garden. 
They will succeed, and our gardens will be all 
the better of it. In specially cultivating the 
better kinds in beds, it is usual to cover 
the surface with 1 inch or more of fine rotten 
manure, passed through a sieve, and in dry 
weather to give plenty of water ; but as many 
will not pay more attention than is necessary, it 
may be stated that neither water nor top-dressing 
is usually required in good garden soil, and 
without either, the result will be quite as 
valuable from an ornamental point of view. But 
when a good collection is grown in special little 
beds in a warm border of the kitchen garden, a 
top-dressing of one barrow of mould to three of 
decayed manure could be given in a very short 
time, and if the weather or soil were very dry, 
an occasional heavy watering will improve 
matters. The 

Varieties are endless ; and as English, Con- 



Border Carnation-flowers. 


Only in a few cases are Carnations likely to 
spread and make healthy tufts, able to stand for 
two or three years. It is generally advisable to 
destroy the old plants after flowering, and if we 
do not the frost often does. Young, strong 
layers, about 9 inches apart, will produce an 
effect hardly to be surpassed. Layering has to 
be performed when the plants are in full flower, 
and as it is undesirable to interfere with the 
groups in flower, the best plan is to have a few 
plants of each kind grown in nursery quarters 
solely for layering. We can then enjoy all that 
is gained from planting groups thickly, and 
suffer no inconvenience. We shall also have 
plenty of flowers, and can cut great numbers 
without missing them. Varied colour is the 
distinctive charm of the florists’ varieties. Few 
of them are likely to produce bold effects like 
the seifs, but they may be grown in special beds 
and borders in a less prominent spot. 

Some nurserymen are beginning to see the 
mistake of neglecting a noble flower like this, 


I tinental, and American florists are busy raising 
1 seedlings, these varieties are likely to be much 
added to, though enough attention has not as 
yet been paid to the raising of vigorous border 
and flower-garden kinds with a great range of 
colour, form, continuity of bloom, and fragrance. 
It would be well for raisers to discard the kinds 
which burst their flowers. This is a great defect, 
an unnatural habit too long condoned, and its 
evils are most manifest in the flower garden. In 
ordering, the public should distinctly make 
known their wishes as to colour, form, and 
fragrance. The Carnation does not depend for 
its beauty on elaborate instructions, which only 
the special grower for exhibition cares to 
master. 


Mexican Orange flower (Choisya ter- 
nata).—It may interest some of your readers to 
hear that this shrub, about which a good deal 
has been written lately, has been growing for 

| ten years in my garden in Breconshire, against 
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the wall of a house facing south-west. It is now j 
about 8 feet high, and flowers every spring. It 
is never protected from the frost, and though a 
good deal nipped last winter, has now quite re¬ 
covered, and stood the intense cold here better 
than Laurels, Rhododendrons, &c. It grows 
equally well as a standard.— H. Fuller Mait¬ 
land, Garth , R 8,0. 


HOUSEI AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


A CHARMING ARRANGEMENT OF 
FLOWERS, ETC. 

At the last meeting of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association on J une 4tb, a competi¬ 
tion was provided in which members were to 
show their ability in the arrangement of cut 
flowers, foliage, &c., in vases and bowls, in a 
space 4 feet by 18 inches. The ordinary epergne 
and the usual orthodox table decorations were 
not asked for, the giver of the prize specially 
stipulating that vases, &c , for mantelpiece ana 
similar decorations were to be only shown. The 
first prize-stand contained ten pieces of glass 
and earthenware. Long vases with small aper¬ 
tures and other medium-sized glasses with 
trumpet-shaped openings, glass bowls, and a 
variety of glasses in shape and size too were 
shown. The result was most pleasing. Three 
vases were placed at the back, the middle one 
being filled with the beautiful Spanish Iris, the 
two outer ones being filled with the graceful 
Iceland Poppy. A few pieces of Grass and some 
Asparagus plumosus completed them. The re¬ 
maining receptacles were filled with the minia¬ 
ture-blossomed Gypsophila paniculate, with its 
myriads of elegant flowers, as a groundwork. 
Arranged lightly within this weie some of the 
charming bright rosy single Pyrethrums, and 
judiciously here and there a spike of Gladiolus 
Colvillei alba (The Bride), appropriate foliage, 
such as Maiden-hair Fern, giving the finishing 
touch to the light and artistic arrangement. 
One vase contained a number of double blush- 
coloured Pyrethrums and Gypsophila, with 
Asparagus plumosus overhanging the side. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.—* Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrctkg free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid doom for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardzmlng, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrhiks has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answ e rs (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wCU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAftDiHnre 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


635 —Campanula pyramldalls. — Will some 
reader kindly tell me what soil I should use to raise these 
from seed ? And also a few hints on their culture 7 —Young 
BBOIXNRR. 

686. —Dry 1 Off Seaweeds.— Can anyone kindly 
inform me how to dry Seaweeds, so as to be able to arrange 
them on cards 7 Any information as to the above will 
oblige.—A bctiib. 

687. — Asparagus.— I have seedlings up and Intend 
planting out next year. Should the bed be prepared now, 
and if so in what way 7 It is on a sunny slope, the soil 
being light.— R. C. 

688. — Cutting Myrtle —Please say when a Myrtle, 
grown too high for wall, should be cut 7 At present it is 
2} yards high. How much would it be desirable to cut?— 
An Old Subscriber. 

680.— Pomegranate.— I have a Pomegranate-tree 
with an ugly stem (about 4 feet high), but with a good 
head. Would it do to take a ring of bark off near the 
bottom should shoots come from the ring 7 —Rkdghavb. 

600.—Clematis for beds.— Will you kindly say what 
varieties of Clematis would be beet for 611ing some long, 
narrow beds ? I propose pegging them down, and should 
be glad to know what sorts would flower most continu¬ 
ously.—8. V. Cootr. 
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691.— Primula verticillata.— What treatment 
does this Primula require 7 I have some plants in 5-inch 
pots in a frame. Will you kindly tell me when Is the 
proper time to take them to the house, so that I may have 
them in bloom in ipring 7—Dkrby Novicr. 

602.— Rose Blalrl No. 2.—Can any reader tell 
me if Rose Blairi No. 2 is particularly subject to mildew? 
Mine was attacked by it last year, so 1 cut it right down, 
and this year the magnificent new growth it has made is 
again completely covered by mildew.— Hoki. 

693. — Ololre de Dijon and Marechal Nlel 
Rose.— I should like to know whether these Roses will 
grow well in a conservatory if planted in tubs, aod if so, 
what is the beat soil for them, and when should they be 
planted 7 The tubs would be about 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter, and 1 foot 6 inches deep.—R. C. 

694. — Clubbed Cabbages.— Can you give me any 
advice? The Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Ac., in my garden 
last year all clubbed. I had the garden limed, and dug over, 
and left exposed to the air during the winter, then well 
manured, with the result that this year they are all dying 
off, and have a small white grub at the root. If you can 
give me any advice I shall be very thankful.—W. T. 

695. — Lawn In bad condition.— I have a small 
lawn (sown three years ago) in bad condition. This spring 
I raked it well, gave it a good sprinkling of Grass-seed and 
lightly covered it, but in consequence of the dry weather 
little of it has survived. It is now covered with Clover 
patches, coarse Grass, and thin bare places. I want to 
get it in good condition. What is best to be done and 
when 7 Soil, gravel, rather poor.—V illadom. 


To the. following queries brie, replies are given , 
but readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

693.— Summer pruning of fruit-trees ( Drun - 
bane).— You may shorten back the breastwood on Plums, 
Apricots, and Cherries to four leaves; but leave the Pears 
and Apples till the middle or end of J uly. 

697. — Unhealthy Margueriteleaves (//.).— 
The leaves sent are infested with the Marguerite Daisy 
Fly (Phytomyza a(Hois) The beet thing to do will be to 
pick off and burn as many of the affected leaves as possible. 
Washing with insecticides is little or no good for this 
insect pest. 

698. — Nasturtium" leaves turning yellow 

fN. G. Matthews). —The Nasturtiums have been checked 
in ssme way. Cut the yellow leaves off with a pair of 
scissors, and set the plant in the open air, and keep it 
rather drier for a day or two ; or possibly this plant has 
been kept too dry, as both extremes are equally bad, and 
have pretty much the same result. 

699. — Gnelder Rose blighted {Lucan).— The term 
blighted may ooovey different meanings. The Guelder 
Rose when it gets up above other things is sometimes cut 
by cold winds in spring. When this happens good pruning 
would be an advantage. If the growth is weakly and poor 
a soaking of liquid-manure will be beneficial. We hare had 
much benefit arise from this treatment in several 
instances. 

700. — Replanting Lily of Valley fJf.).—The 
best time to take up and replant the Lilies of the Valley 
would be early in the autumn, immediately after the 
foliage decays, dividing and selecting the crowns singly. 
Cover the surface of the soil after planting with 1 inch or 
2 inches of rotten manure, and give two or three good 
eoakings of liquid-cow-manure in a clear state. So treated 
they should flower well the following season. 

701. — Diseased Tomatos {A Constant Reader).— 
Your plants have got what is termed the curl, a difficult 
disease to determine ; but the beet remedy so far we have 
found is to allow more freedom of growth. The plants 
are checked too early, and fruit sparingly. Give liberal 
culture and plenty of air with warmth, as this will 
counteract the disease. Do not prune too much away at 
one time, but stop often, and do not crowd the plants. 

702. — Rose-bads bursting (C.).—Tea Roees of 
almost all kinds are very liable to bunt when opening, 
like the flower sent. The beet and simplest remedy for the 
evil is to tie a narrow band of bass matting round the bad 
when the flowen begin to expand ; this will prevent the 
evil oomplained of. This simple method of tying is almost 
universally adopted by lam market growers of Tea Roees 
for button-holes, because for such a purpose the flowen 
must be compact. 

70S.— Cucumber-plants attacked by Insects 

{J. S. Metcalf},,— Your Cucumber • plants are badly 
attacked by red-spider, the cause of such being drought or 
want of atmospheric moisture. Syringe with tepid water 
with a little flower of sulphur mixed in it. Do not give 
air, but shade plants and always have the house full of 
moisture. The spider cannot exist in a moist house, and 
is soon got rid of. We would advise you to cut off the 
wont leaves and get young healthy ones. 

704. —Tomatos in greenhouse (A. B .).— 
Tomatos grow well in a greenhouse with plenty of air. 
Do not shade in any way after the plants have well 
started. Grow in a restricted root space in good soil with 
bone-meal not manures, and feed from surface with 
liquid-manures or fertilisen. Grow within 18 inches of 
the glass, and do not syringe plants overhead ; but keep 
them free of lateral growth, training to one stem or leader. 
See work for the week in Gardening as to culture. 

705. —Black-fly on Oberrles (//.).—The Cherry- 
leaves sent were very badly infested with black-flv, and'it 
is a most troublesome pest to get rid of, especially when 
it has once obtained a firm hold ; then nothing but con¬ 
stant perseverance can eradicate it. Dipping the shoots 
in very strong Tobacco-water frequently should do good, 
and, as the tree is growing under glass, continue the 
fumigation, and ply the garden-engine forcibly twice 
daily to wash off as much as possible of the fly. See that 
the roots of the tree are well supplied with water—a good 
soaking or two of liquid-manure will be beneficial—and 
give abundant ventilation to induce the tree, if possible, to 
make fresh growth. But, as before remarked, persistence 
in the application of the remedies suggested is absolutely 
necDPKvry. 


706 —Oleander leaves turning yellow (F- S. 

Jones).— Probably the presence of the white scale insect 
has had something to do with the leaves failing. You will 
find it difficult to get rid of this insect. The best thing 
will be to prune the plant back to the firm, hard wood, and 
then wash every part of the plants with an insecticide, 
such as Fir-tree-oil, using it according to the directions on 
the bottle. It may be necessary to dress it with the 
insecticide more than once. You must, at any rate, kill 
all the insects. Keep the plants in the greenhouse till they 
break into growth, and in August place in the open air for 
a month. It may be necessary to repot. 

707. — Unhealthy Oucumber-leaf (R ).—The 
cause of the unhealthy appearance of the Cucumber-leaf 
sent is that it is covered with red-spider, and, if the plant 
from which it was plucked has many of its leaves infested 
as badly, the better way would be to pul! up and burn it at 
once, and thoroughly cleanse the house or frame in which 
it is growing. Renew the soli and re-plant with a healthy 
voung one. When a Cucumber-plaot becomes very badly 
infested with red spider it is well nigh a hopeless task to 
attempt to restore it to good health. To ward off future 
attacks of red-spider, as far as possible maintain a rather 
high temperature and moist atmosphere in the house or 
(rame t together with abundant ventilation. This will induoe 
sturdy growth, and, consequently, the plant will be lesa 
liable to the attacks of insect pests. 

708. —Pelargoniums for winter-flowering 

(M. B.).—We presume that the Pelargoniums in question 
required for winter-flowering are of the zonal section ; 
then, in that case, the plants should be placed out-of doors 
in an open space, standing the pots on a firm bed of coal- 
ashes. The bloesom-buds should all be kept pinched off 
during the summer months, to encourage the growth as 
much as possible and prevent exhaustion; if a crop of 
flowers is taken in the summer but little bloom need be 
expected in the winter. About the middle of J uly shift 
the plants into their flowering pots, using a good loamy 
soil for them, and press it firmly down, and well drain the 
pots ; the size of the latter must entirely depend on the 
size and strength of the plants, using as small ones as 
possible. Give abundance of water during the hot season. 

Any straggling or very strong shoots may be pinched In a 
little to keep the plants shapely. When they are housed 
in the autumn place them as near the glass as possible, 
and in a well-ventilated, rather dry, and comfortably 
warm temperature, a good crop of blossom will almost 
certainly result. 

709. —Dividing Spiraeas.— I should be glad to 
know when is the best time to divide 8plr*Bas? I haveone 
which has grown much too large for one pot.—M. D. 

*** Divide now, and plant out if you have sufficient 
ground, lifting them again in the autumn. 

710. —Taberous Begonias In a room.— Would 
Tuberous Begonias In a sitting-room window with a 
southern exposure be benefited by frequent syringlngs in 
hot weather?— Novicr. 

\* Yes; if they are not syringed when the sun is 
shining on the leaves, as that will bum them. These 
plants like a little shade during the hottest part of the day. 

711. —Pears dropping off.— Can you tell me the 
cause of Pears drying up, like the specimens sent, and 
falling off 7-H. J. 

V No doubt the cause of the Pears drying up and 
falling off is owing to the long-continued drought. If 
possible, give the tree at once abundance of water at the 
roots, and cover the soil afterwards with a thick mulch of 
decayed manure. 

712. —Treatment of Agapanthus.-I have just 
got a voung Agapanthus, and wish to know how to treat 
it. The fleshy root appears to be much out of the mould. 

Is this right? It Is in a conservatory, north aspect. Should 
it be out-of-doors? Any hints on its culture and treatment 
in winter will be gladly received by— Aoapanthus. 

* * The Agapanthus is a strong-rooting plant. Yours 
probably requires a larger pot. It will do out-of-doors in 
summer, but requires greenhouse protection in winter. It 
is very easily grown. 

713— Cutting down a Nlphetos Rose—I have 
got a Niphetoe Rose climbing up the south wall of a small 
cool greenhouse. It was not pruned last spring, and is 
growing so high that I am afraid it might break the glass 
in the roof. Would you kindly tell me if I cut it down a 
little at the top whether it would injure the plant?— E. B. 

%* Could you not train the shoots over the other side if 
a span-roofed house, or in some other direction l It would 
be a pity to head it too much as you might induce more 
growth of a flowerless character. You do not say how long 
the growth is, but if as much as seven or ten feet there 
would be no harm in checking it, and you would in all 
probability get bloom from the laterals that would break 
soon aftcricards. 

714. — S potted Oolt’s-f OOt.—Is the variegated Colt’a- 
foot—the one with cream-coloured spots—hardy ? If not, 
could it not be treated as a summer bedding plant?— 

A. Boylk. 

**♦ The spotted Colt’s-foot (Farfugium grande) is not 
quite hardy as a rule. It will survive, the winter in some 
mild districts ; but it is best to remove it to a greenhouse 
during the cold season. It can be used as a bedding plant 
durina summer with, sometimes, very good effect ; but it 
has one draicback—viz., that in some soils it entirely loses 
its variegation, and the leaves are. green, in which state if 
is Uttle, if any, more ornamental than the common wild 
variety. 

715. —Straggling Rose.— I have a very fine Climb¬ 
ing Devonieneis Rose on the south wall in my garden. It 
is about three years old, and flowers very well; but it has 
neither leaves nor blooms nearer the ground than about 
4 feet, it being quite bare from thence downward. All the 
flowers develop on the top of the plant. Kindly inform 
me how to equalise the growth ?—L. B. 

*,* This is such a rampant growing Rose that ice fear 

n ; cannot well get the same variety to flower at the base. 

y not plant some other Rose at the base—such as Marie 
Van Houtte, Edith Gifford, or similar groicer ? If you 
make the soil good these will thrive, while you vriU have 
variety and a lengthened period of /towering. We. would 
by no means disturb the Climbing Devoniensis while it 
dowers so well. 
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716— Sandersonia aurantiaoa.— At page 147, 
May 18th, " W. H. L , Cumberland,” describes a bulb 
named Sandersonia. Will you kindly let me know if the 
enclosed is a specimen of the same ? I have three bulbs 
which were brought from Madagascar, one of which was 
very small, and was potted in a 3-inoh pot. It grew about 
18 inches high, and bore three flowers, two of which I 
enclose. Will you kindly let me know if it is the Sander¬ 
sonia, and if not. what is the name?—S omerset. 

*,* The. specimen sent is Sandersonia aurantiaca, but 
not of full size in flower or foliage, probably owing to the 
eery small pot in which it was grown. Three or four 
tubers in a 9 -mcA pot in my experience are best, the soil 
being kept rather damp , and the temperature at a moist 
heat of bn degs. to 70 degs. Last season some of mine ivere 
2 feet to 3 feet high later on iu August and September. 
Sandersonia does not appear in the Botanical Catalogue 
of Madagascar 1 lately got.—W. II. L. 

717.— Sickly Tuberous Begonias — I had a lot 
of Begonias doing very well in boxes in a frame in my ! 
garden, but, unfortunately, my gardener left the frame 
closed through the whole of one of the past very warm 
da; 8. The next day, when he opened the frame, all the 
leaves had fallen off—I suppose from the heat. Would you 
kindly let me know what would be the best way to treat 
the plants now? And is there any chance of them 
flowering this year?— E. B. 

*»* We have no doubt you have stated the real cause of 
your failure, especially if the plants also got very dry at 
the same time. Begonias ina frame could not have been 
very forward yet, so that there is a good chance of them 
recovering if you treat as before, and avoid any repetition 
of si/nilar neglect. 


718.— Thinning Tomato-fruits. — Tomato* re¬ 
moved to cool greenhouse May 6th are now showing the 
foarth truss. The first truss is 0 inches from the ground, 
and shows abundant fruit and flower, in some cases 
more than two dozen. The largest fruit is about the size of 
a large Walnut. On the second truss fruit is setting fast, 
but not larger than Filbert. The top of plant showing 
f mrth truss is about 1 foot 9 inches from ground. Should 
I remove fruit, as with Peaches, dec. ? And, if so, to what 
number on each truss? Also, should I feed with artificial 
manure? The plants are Sutton’s Perfection.—Leo an, 
Co. Dublin. 

*»* Your Tomatos are very prolific for a variety of 
Perfection Better thin to four or six fruits on each duster, 
leaving, of course, the best fruits. As a rule, four fruits 
art enough on the large-fruited kinds. Give liquid- 
manure twice a week, and help with rich top-dressings. 


719. —Oattlng dead branches off a Welling? 
tonla. —Should the dead branches, of which there are 
many, on a Wellington!* here be cut off, or be allowed to 
drop off naturally ? And should the healthy branches be 
supported ? Iam most anxious to succeed with its culture. 

%’ The dead branches may certainly be removed from 
the WeUingtonia; but the healthy ones should not need 
supporting. It is evident that this capricious coniferous 
tree is not at home in the locality in which it is planted, 
and, when that is the case, no amount of cultural card will 
avail much. If the branches continue to die off, it would 
be better to dig it up and burn it, and replace it trith some 
hardier and more reliable tree. There is no Conifer more 
beautiful and generally reliable than the Spanish Silver 
Fir (Picea Pinsapo), and the Douglas Fir (Abies 
Douglasi) is also an extremely fine one. The WeUing¬ 
tonia might, with advantage, be replaced with either of 
these fine trees. 

720. —Treatment of Spiraeas after flowering. 
—I purchased a few Spineas two months back, and after 
they had finished flowering I cut theip back. They have 
now shot up again about 6 inches. 1 want to know what 
to do with them to increase my stock for next year?—S. 

*** The best plan to treat the Spineas to increase the 
stock wiU be to divide the roots with a sharp knife into tun 
or three portions, according to their size, and plant out at 
once in a border of good rich soil. Keep them well sup¬ 
plied with water and liquid-manure during dry weather, 
and the ground about them free from weeds. If they are 
well looked after they will have made good roots for 
potting up again by the end of November. 

721. —Fachsia-buds falling off.— Can you tell me 
why my Fuchsia-buds fall off Just before the flowers should 
expand ? As you will see by the sample sent, they turn 
brown and dry up. They are grown in a small, lean-to 
greenhouse, exposed to the sun up to 2 p.m. Just now I 
syringe them ones a day with pure water.—C. 


*,* From the appearance of the Fuchsia-buds sent, the 
plants that produced them seem to be growing in a badly- 
ventilated structure, and also most probable at some period 
of their growing season the plants have been allowed to 
become dust-dry at the roots, and then heavily watered. 
Either of these causes would be quite sufficient to account 
for the buds falling off instead of expanding. Pay regu¬ 
lar attention to watering the plants now, and give them 
occasional soakings of weak soot or cow-manure-water in 
a dear state. Keep the plants dear of insect pests, and 
syringe them freely twice or thrice daily. Give the green¬ 
house abundant ventilation, and the plants as much space 
as can possibly be afforded them. A great evil in small 
greenhouses is overcrowding, and it often causes the flower- 
buds of soft-wooded plwnts, such as Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums, to turn blind. 

7 22 .— Green-fly on Honeysuckle.— will you 
kindly let me know whether any root treatment would 
benefit a Honeysuckle (English), the buds of which have 
failed to develop flowers for the last two years through a 
scourge of green-fly ? Last year the Honeysuckle, an old 
plant against a wall, was well syringed with no benefit. I 
enclose two sprays.—H. L. 

%* To dear a Honeysuckle from green-fly which is so 
badly infested as this one appears to be,Judging from 
specimens sent, is a very tiresome task indeed, and nothing 
but the persistent use of washings Of strong Tobacco- 
water, soap suds, and clean water, applied forcibly and 
copiously with the garden-engine, are likely to avail, and 
this should be done twice daily—morning and evening. As 
the plant in question is growing on a wall, probably the 
roots are dry. Give it a thorough drenching of water, 
and then cover the toil over with a thick mulch of 
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723. — Tomato-flowers falling off.— Will you 
please tell me what is the reason of the flowers of my 
Tomatos turning brown, like specimen sent, and falling off ? 
They are growing in a lean-to house, facing south, and 
the plants are in 12-inch pote. The flowers are lar^e, and 
look very healthy until this attack comes on. 1 have 
already entsix fruits from oneplant, so some of the flowers 
go on all right.—S. J. 

Tomato-flowers frequently fall off in the manner 
described for want of sufficient ventilation, especially in 
very hot weather. Give the plant as much space in the 
house as possible, and keep the growth, thin and well 
pinched in, and give abundance of water, and sometimes 
liquid-manure, at the root, also all the air possible night 
and day during this tropical weather. This treatment 
will favour the production qf (abundance of fruitful pollen 
in the flowers, and, consequently, a good set of fruit. 

724. — Unhealthy Rose-leaves.— Several of the 
leaves of my Mardchal Niel Rose (in a porch, north-west 
aspect, 12-inch pot) are affected like the enclosed. The 
plant seems very healthy otherwise, shooting vigorously. 
What is the matter with it?—J. P. T. 

%* The Marshal Niel Rose-leaves tent were not un¬ 
healthy, but simply blistered along the edges, no doubt by 
the intense sun-heat we have experienced of late. If the 
plant has been allowed to want for water at the root for 
ever so short a time during a period of exceptionally nigh 
temperature, although growing in a partially shaded 
position, the leaves would be cumost certain to blister in 
the manner the specimens sent have done. Keep the 
plants in a uniform state of moisture at the root, with ■ 
occasional supplies of liquid-manure, and use the syringe 
freely ticice daily. 1 

726. — Hawke's Champagne Rhubarb.— In your 
issue of Jane 8th, p. 195, is an interesting paragraph on 
Bhubarb, strongly recommending “ Hawke’s Champagne." 
Could you tell me if this variety would be suitable for 
early growing in cellars; if so, where could I get good 
roots, and when would be the right time to procure ?— 
R. B. 

%* Hawke?s Chapipapne is an excellent Rhubarb, and 
will be suitable for forcing. You may get good roots from 
most Rhubarb growers as it is a favourite sort. Look 
| through the advertising columns, or \fyou want a quantity 
try a short advertisement. Your seedsman may get it for 
you. 

726. — Pampas Grass injured. —The severe winter 
has nearly killed my roots of Pampas Grass, and I notice 
that what are still alive spring from the outsides of the 
plants. My plants were thatched with straw to protect 
them, and one would naturally suppose that the centre 
of the plants would be strongest; and perhaps some of 
your readers can explain how it is, and whether I did right 
In thatching all over the plants?—M, Prick. 

* * The Pampas Grass has suffered much everywhere, 
ana it is not uncommon for the old growth in the centre to 
suffer more than the younger weaker growth outside , 
one of the reasons being that the inside growths haring 
exhausted themselves by flowering in the autumn, were 
less able to resist the very low temperature. You were 
quite right in protecting young plants In some places 
where this teas not done the plants are dead. 

727. — Destroying ants in the house —i am 

much plagued by ants in the house, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will tell me in the earliest possible issue 
what course to adopt to rid myself of them ? They get 
in the pantry so surely as anything sweet is left there. We 
cannot find any nests, and Keating’s insect-powder is 
perfectly useless. To flood the pantries with boiling water 
Is out of the question, and we are nearly deepairing of 
getting rid of them. If, therefore, you can give me any 
advice in your Journal, I shall be greatly indebted T— Toby. 

*** Yours is rather a bad case. Treacle and water in 
saucers form good traps, or bits of sponge soaked in sugar 
and placed about trill also prove useful. We have heard 
that scattering sulphur about the place is very distasteful 
to ants; but try and find the nests and pour boiling water 
into them. 

728. —Diseased Gloxinias.— Would you kindly tell 
me what ails the enclosed shoot of Gloxinia 1 I have a 
collection of* about two dosen, and have for the last four 
years grown and bloomed them very successfully, but 
this year nearly half of them are affected in the same way 
as the enclosed sprig. The leaves, as you see, are spotted; 
some of the blooms open, but within the first twenty four- 
hours the flower* tom droop* about half way, as if it were 
rotten, and the flower fades.—G. 

*.* The shoot and leaves of Gloxinia sent were literally 
eaten up with thrips. Y ou must fumigate very frequently 
and tightly with Tobacco, and sponge the leaves with soapy 
water. Probably, however, the beet course to adopt, seeing 
that the plants are so badly affected, would be to throw 
them away, and get a fresh stock. This would be found the 
more satisfactory in the end. 


TO OORRBSPOVDBNT8. 

' We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the nctme and address of sender. 

M. D.— The plants seem to have been affected by green¬ 
fly, which would give the leaves that crumpled appear¬ 
ance, or it may be due to want of repotting. We should 
repot when the flowers are over for tpe most part, and get 

a later bloom.- Georgie.— It is not easy to say what your 

Nasturtiums are suffering from. It may be drought, or 
just the first leaves which sometimes go in the way 

described. Thqy will be all right in time.- E. A. Hiu. 

—If the Orchids are, as you say, good sorts and we 11 grown 
plants, you will be more likely to get value for them with 
the least trouble if you put them in one of Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris’s sales at their rooms in Oheapside. 
You might communicate with the firm, giving full par¬ 
ticulars. You may safely trust yourself in their hands; or 

you might advertise them.- M. A. J. T. —You do not 

■ay whether you require a seaside or country place, and it 
is certainly very difficult to advise you. Along the shore 
of the east coast many seashore flowers can be got; but 
perhaps that is not what you mean. Inquirer.—Ybu 


are following quite the correct treatment by damping down 
the house In the evening, or it might also be done In the 
early morning, but before the sun is on the glass; other¬ 
wise, the fronds will get scorched.- E. L. Challen.— It 

would be better to blend the two soils together. To three 
parts of this mixture add one part each of moderately 
well-decayed horse-manure, leaf-mould, charcoal and wood 
ashes, and a little sharp silver sand. Add 1 lb. of arti¬ 
ficial manure to every bushel of the prepared compost; 
also, one 5-inch potful of soot to every four bushels of this 

mixture. Pot at once- John Clarke .—The Tomatos are 

diseased, and you must give less air, also put on a little 
artificial heat if possible, and do not let the plants get dry. 
Also avoid cold currents of air, as produced by 
injudiciously opening the ventilators. If ventilation is 
required open them a little at the top of the house. 

Replies next week will be given to correspondents 
who inquire about “ Moving a young Oak," ** Best scarlet 
’Geranium,’” "Clipping hedges,” "Impatient Sultani,” 
“ Showy border flowers,” " Myosotis,” Chat. Mays, 
Craighholm, Mrs. Hobeen, dec. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrninq Illus¬ 
trated, 97, Southampton-strset, Strand, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— Sandhills. —Illlcium floridanum. 

- Choling West. —Gesnera grandiflora.- John Parsons. 

—Aspbodelus ratnosu*.- J.Q. B.—l, Mouse-ear (Ceraa- 

tium tomentosum); 2, Catch-fly (Silene); 3. Thyme-leaved 
Speedwell (Veronica serpyllifolia); 4, Cheddar Pink 
(Dianthus deltoides); 5, Willow Herb (EpilobinmX bat 
specimen too poor to give speoiflo name ; 6, insufficient. 

- Anxious.—W. A^Ucharoson ; it could be planted as 

a climber; indeed, itw a very satisfactory Rose for the 

purpose.- E A. B.—l, Ourculigo recurvata ; 2, Double 

Rose Nerium (Oleander); 3, Veronica Traversi; 4, Plows 
■end in flower or fruit, as it is very difficult indeed to 

name from leaves only.- Parcel from Canterbury—no 

name.— Your Orchid is not Cattleya urea, but a very 
good form of C. gigas ; it is not worth a name, but note¬ 
worthy for richness of colour and size.- John Owen 

Jones. —1, Cornua sanguinea ; 2, Double Pyrethrum ; 3, 
Berberis Darwini; 4, Cotoneaster microphylla; fi, 
Eulalia japonic* variegata ; 6, apparently deformed 
Double Tulip; 7, Mossy Sxxifrage (Saxifrage hypnoidee), 

- Mrs. Frances Sanders .—Berberis Darwini.- H. 

Drake.— 1, Illicium floridanum; 2, .K why nan thus Lobbi- 

anus; 3, Centaurea montana.- H. C,—1, Berberis 

vulgaris purpurea; 2 and 3, Common Barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris); 4, Cotoneaster horiaontalis; 5, Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium ; 6, Kerri a japonlea fl.-pl. (Jew’s Mallow); 
7, Oolutea arborescent (Bladder Senna); S, Weigela rosea; 

9, Acer palmatum.- A. E Maynard — 1 , Browallia 

Jameson!; 2, Habenaria bifolia ; 3, I>iplacu9 glutinosoa. 

- Erin.— Geranium sanguineum.- Browove Hall, 

Rugtley.—l, Thalictrum minus ; 2, Lilium pyrenaicum. 

- E. M. C. —1, Phvllocactus ; 2, Cereus grandiflorus, 

3, Spires Arunous (Goat’s Beard Spires); 4, Spirea 

Japonic! oompacta.- Dungarveau —We cannot name 

florists’ flowers as there are so many of them, often with no 
very distinct character. It would be best to send the 
blooms to a specialist, os Messrs. Connell and Sons, of 
swanley, who have a large collection, to compare your 

varieties with.- G. Hughes .—It is absolutely impossible 

to name a Rose from a mere leaf. A nurseryman who 
grows thousands of Roses could not do so. You must send, 
carefully packed, a characteristic flower of the variety, then 

we shall be pleased to assist vou.- Eller site.— 1, Brow- 

allia Jameson?; 2, Diplaous giutinosus. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

I8B6. 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announce* another photographic 
competition for the season 1895. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.— Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 

g ardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
ouse in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Class 2.—Flowering Plants.— A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of tne best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Class 3.— Best Garden Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection oi photo¬ 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaohes, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or of which the reduction 
is excessive. 

Class 4.—Alpine Flowers and Rock Gar¬ 
dens. — A pfize of Five Guineas for the 
beet photographs of alpine flowers and rook- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rocky 
scenes with plant life might be included. 

Class 5.— Lawns and Lawn Tress. —A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
Original from 
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views (not less than six distinct views) of lawns 
and lawn trees, either evergreen or snmmer- 
leafing. 

Class 6.— Herbaceous Borders. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class 7.— Water Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best set of photographs (not 
1 ms than six) of beautiful examples of water 
gardens, with aquatic and water-side plants. 

Class 8.— Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of garden vege¬ 
tables. The object of this is to get full repre¬ 
sentations of them under the old genuine 
We do not want to exclude real novelties when 
they are such. 

Class 9.— Plans of Flower Gardens. —First 
prize, Three Guineas ; second prize. Two 
Guineas ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or ooloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

All competitors not winning a prizewill for 
each photograph ohosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers . Figures of men 
or women, barrows , watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires , or iron suj+ports of any kind, labels* and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken , and this cannot be 
done well when the 2 >hotographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought loio down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards ivith black backs, and the 
photographs sho\dd not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Fibst .—The photographs maybe of objects in theposses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated , and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
Of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engra ving. 

Skcond .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore , black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southamptonstreet, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “Photographic 
Competition.” A U competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose . 


BOBS. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNER8. —VII. 
Over a large portion of the country the white, 
or Dutoh, Clover, when in flower, is the most 
important source from which the Bees derive 
their supplies. If the weather continues favour¬ 
able to honey gathering during the flowering 
period the income is very heavy, and advantage 
may be taken of the honey glut by removing the 
honey from the combs of the bar-frame hive by 
moans of the honey extractor, which leaves the 
combs uninjnred, so that they can be returned 
to the hive to be refilled by the Bees. By re¬ 
turning the combs to be refilled much labour is 
saved the Bees in comb-building, and more 
room given for brood rearing, so that 
the population of thti" Hive is kept Ip And the i 
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Bees are stimulated to greater activity. Num¬ 
bers of the workers die off at this time, so that 
it is important to have a succession of young 
brood coming on, and it sometimes happens that 
in a good honey season the brood combs become 
filled with honey, leaving the queen no empty 
cells in which to deposit eggs. It is not 
advisable to remove by the extractor the honey 
from any combs containing brood in any stage 
of development, as the motion of the machine, 
however gentle, must be injurious. To guard 
against robbing and fighting extracting should, 
if possible, be performed indoors, although it 
may be done in the open air when honey is very 
abundant in the fields, but only then. Robbing 
and fighting when once brought about are diffi¬ 
cult matters to deal with. 

Removing sections and sufers. —Carbolic 
acid is sometimes used to remove the Bees from 
the sections when full. Two ounces of ordinary 
carbolic acid may be mixed in a quart of warm 
water, and in this should be steeped a piece of 
calico large enough to cover the top of the 
section rack. The calico, having been wrung ont 
as dry as possible, may be placed over the 
sections; tne Bees will at once beat a hasty 
retreat below, when the entire rack of sections 
can be removed without the risk of being stung. 
If carbolic be not used a little smoke should 
be blown amongst the sections before an 
attempt be made to remove them. After 
having separated with a thin knife those 
sections that are fixed together with propolis, 
they should be lifted out one by one from the 
seotion rack, and any adhering Bees brushed 
back, or on to the alighting-board. Having 
secured all finished sections of comb honey, all 
incomplete ones should be arranged in the 
! centre of the section rack, which should then be 
filled np with new sectional boxes furnished 
with comb foundation, To remove a bell-glass 
or straw super, first pass a thin knife round 
under the rim, puff in a little smoke, and if the 
combs are fixed to the top of the hive pass a 
string or wire along the top of the hive to dis¬ 
connect them, then remove gently to a quiet 
shady nook some distance from the hive, or into an 
onthouse, or dark room, having a small aperture 
to permit the exit of the Bees, and place it upon 
small blocks of wood or stones. The inmates will 
soon leave, and, passing through the hole to the 
daylight, return to their hive. The best time 
to do this is in the middle of a bright, dear day, 
while many of the Bees are at work. Another 
way to remove a super is to disconnect it over 
night and wedge it up an inch or so. During 
the night the Bees in the super will join those 
in the hive for warmth, and the super can be 
removed quite easily early next morning. 

Shading hives, —In very hot weather it will 
sometimes be found necessary to remove quilts 
over section-boxes, and to give ventilation 
to hives by raising roofs slightly. New 
combs are very tender and easily melted, 
and will at times, in consequence of the full 
rays of the midday sun falling upon the hive, 
give way and slip down on the floor board in a 
mass, deluging tne Bees in the honey that runs 
from the combe. The usual result of collapsed 
combs is the carrying away of the honey by 
robber Bees and wasps. A green bough placed 
over the hive forms a good shade, that from the 
Fir-tree being very durable. As a shade and j 
covering for straw skepe nothing equals the 
old-fashioned straw hackle, both for oomfort I 
and appearance in summer and winter, and they 
are easily constructed. Newly hived swarms 
should always beshaded—during the hottest part 
of the day at least—from the rays of the sun. 

_ S. S.G. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 

_ AND FIELD. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM AND WINE. 

Ripe Gooseberry jam.— (1) Take as many 
red ripe Gooseberries as you require; allow 
[ an equal weight of sugar for fruit. To 6 lb. of 
Gooseberries allow 2 pints of the juice of Rasp¬ 
berries, and 1 lb. of sugar for each pint of juice. 
Put them all in the preserving-pan together, 
shake the pan occasionally when it boils, shim 
well, and let it boil twenty minutes. This jam 
is best made in July. (2) Take 8 lb. of ripe 
Gooseberries, add one quart of water. Put the 
water in the preserving-pan with abont 7 lb. of 
loaf .sugar, apd stir nil dissolve^. Boil five 


minutes, skim well, then add the Gooseberries, 
and boil for three-quarters of an hour; takeoff 
scum as it rises, and be careful to prevent the 
jam burning—Gooseberry jam is very liable to 
stick to the bottom of tne pan. At' the end of 
the time stated see if the jam will eet when 
cold ; if so, pot in the usual way. 

Gooseberry jelly from rut Gooseberries. 
—Many persons fail in making proper Gooseberry 
jelly by using fruit that is too ripe. The fruit 
should be picked in time, before the juice begins 
to grow thin, otherwise there will be trouble in 
getting the jelly to stiffen without long boiling. 
Long boiling Bpoils both the colour of the jelly 
and the flavour. To insure success, use only 
the best loaf sugar, boil the liquid as fast as 
possible, and do not leave off stirring during the 
whole time of cooking. It is better to make 
only a small quantity at a time. After cooking 
and straining the juice as before, measure it into 
a small preserving or enamelled pan, and for 
every pint add 1 lb, of crushed sugar. Stir till 
about boiling. Skim carefully. Boil and stir 
for twenty minutes ; it should then be ready to 
pot. 

Gooseberry wine. — 1 , To every 41b. of fruit 
have of clear, soft water 1 gallon, 2 lb. of loaf- 
sugar, and 1£ oz. of cream of tartar, dissolved in 
boiling water. Some persons add 2 per cent, of 
brandy. Bruise the fruit in a tub, then put it 
in a keg, add the water, and let it stand for 
three days, frequently stirring up the mass with 
a stick ; then drain off the liquid portion, and 
place the pulp in hair bags and press in order to 
expel the fluid remaining ; add to the liquid the 
cream of tartar and sugar, and Btir until dis¬ 
solved. Place in a cask, and keep the cask in a 
temperature of 75 degs. to 80 degs. When 
fermentation begins, skim the liquor and stir it 
well. After three days of this treatment, oover 
the cask with a thick cloth—all but the bung- 
hole. In the course of seventeen or twenty days 
add the brandy, if any be used, or some salicylic 
acid, and close up the cask tightly. Let it stand 
two months or so, when rack off and bottle. If 
the pale colour of Gooseberry wine be objected 
to, a few Red or Black Currants added before the 
juice is strained will give the wine a pretty 
tinge. 2. Gather the fruits when half ripe in dry 
weather, pick them clean, and put a peck at a 
time into an earthenware pan or tub, and bruise 
them with a piece of wood, being careful not to 
break the ^eeds. Put the pulp into a canvas 
bag, and squeeze out the juice into a pan or 
tub. To every gallon of the juice add from 2 lb. 
of sugar, mix it well by stirring with a stick, 
and when the sugar is quite dissolved pour the 
liquor into a cask that will just hold it. If the 
quantity be nine gallons, let it stand to settle 
for a fortnight; if twenty gallons, thirty or 
forty days. Keep in a cool place ; then draw it 
off from the lees, and put it into another barrel 
of the same size, or back into the same after 
emptying it of the lees, and making it clean. 
Let a cask of ten gallons stand for three months, 
and one of twenty gallons for five months, when 
it will be fit to bottle. This wine will keep and 
improve with age. 

Ripe Gooseberry wine. —Put the ripe Goose¬ 
berries into a tub or pan, bruise the fruit well, 
and leave it uncovered for twenty-four hours. 
Squeeze the juice from the pulp into a canvas 
bag. Put the residue of each squeezing into a 
vessel, pour upon it half-a-gallon of boiling 
water for each gallon of fruit used, and stir well 
for ten minutes. Let it stand for twelve hours, 
squeeze the pulp through the bag, and add the 
liquor to the juice of the fruit obtained. Add 
2£ lb. of sugar to eaoh gallon of the liquor, 
stir it well, and let it stand to ferment. When 
it has done fermenting, draw it off and add 
three-quarters of a pint of brandy to each gallon. 
Let it stand to settle four or five weeks, then 
draw it off carefully into a oask that will just 
hold it, and keep it in a cool place twelve 
months, when it may be bottled. It ought to 
be a very good wine in two years. 


Red Cabbage stewed.— (l) Slice a small 
Cabbage, wash and put into a saucepan with 
pepper, salt, no water but what hangs about it 
when washing, then add a piece of butter, put 
on the lid close, and stew till tender. When 
going to serve it, add one spoonful or more— 
according to taste—of vinegar, give one boil up 
and serve hot. This is good served with pork 
chops. (2) Take the QUtpide Jeeves off a nic^ 
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firm red Cabbage, cut the Cabbage in four, and 
slice each quarter very thin as for pickling, put 
in a stewpan with a pint of good stock, pepper 
and salt to taste; put on the lid dose, ana let 
it stew gently one hour; then add a tablespoon¬ 
ful of vinegar, a saltspoouful of sugar, and stew 
ten minutes more. Dish up hot. If you wish 
to thicken the liquid, stir in just before dishing 
up, the yolk of one egg, or more if required; it 
must not be put on the fire again after adding 
the egg. _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Materials for egg-shells.— The best 
material for shell-making is the prepared oyster- 
shells sold by some of the poultry food manufac¬ 
turers. The prioe is generally very reasonable, 
and a small quantity lasts a considerable time. 
But any old mortar rubbish, such as that 
usually consigned to the refuse heap, will 
answer if the poultry owner is disinclined to 
buy. Fowls which have their liberty and range 
amongst old buildings, or across high roads, 
generally find plenty of shell-making material 
in their daily rambles, but others, which are 
constantly kept in confined runs, ought to have 
a supply constantly by them. 

Harly-hatched pallets.— I have about 
fourteen pullets, hatched the last week in 
February and first in March. They are fine 
birds (having been fed principally on Oatmeal), 
and I am now advised to sell them, as they say 
they are too early and will moult like the old hens, 
and not lay till late. Can anything be done to 
stop the moulting, as I do not want to sell ?— 
Derbyshire. 

*/ Yes; your pullets are just a little too 
early, and are likely to moult during the sum¬ 
mer , but we should not be inclined to sell them 
unless we had some to take their place. They 
will probably lay during August, if not before. 
You should not feed them so well, and, to check 
laying, you might move them to fresh quarters 
every fortnight. 


BIRDS. 


a nest in a side aisle, and then, as in the case of 
my nesting birds here, they found their way 
with perfect ease in and out through the very 
small opening of a ventilating pane in a window. 
The duty of nesting seems to work a great 
change in the habits of all birds, rendering the 
wildest, such as the Wood Pigeon, perfectly 
tame, and sharpening instincts otherwise 
apparently dull, as in the case of the Swallow. 
Only yesterday as I was reading Wood’s “ Homes 
Without Hands,” curiously enough about Wrens 
in a summer-house, a Wren from a nest in the 
thatch came and perched on the edge of the 
book which I was holding up, and Bat there till 
I could hold the book still no longer, peering at 
me and the book, and seeming to say, “No 
scandal about Jenny Wren, I hope?”—A. G. 
Campbell, Marchfield , Bracknell. 

Treatment of piping Bullfinch.— 
Will you advise me how to treat a piping Bull¬ 
finch during his moult ? I fancy he is now two 
years old. Usually he is wonderfully tame and 
friendly, but last year he began to moult about 
this time, became very cross, and did not pipe 
for six or seven months. He is habitually fed 
on dry Rape-seed, gets two or three Hemp-seeds 
in the day, a tiny pinch of Maw-seed occasion¬ 
ally, and always Apple, Apple-pips, Lettuce, 
Watercress, Chick weed, Groundsel, and such¬ 
like green stuff. I have lost one or two pipers 
during the moult, although they are always 
carefully protected from draughts. I should be 
most grateful for hints.— Bulbul. 

%* You cannot well improve upon the treat¬ 
ment of your Bullfinch as to its diet, but the 
Rape-seed should, if possible, be the small 
brown kind known as summer Rape. The 
Germans sometimes give a little Poppy-seed to 
their piping Bullfinches. While the moulting 
fever lasts, and in fact at most times, a rusty 
nail in the drinking water is beneficial, as also 
is Dandelion. A piece of old mortar or chalk 
may be given at times. The bird should be 
carefully proteoted from cold from the time it 
begins to moult, especially at night, the cover¬ 
ing being removed by degrees as it recovers; 
but in a general way the less you pamper your 
bird the healthier it will be.—8. 8. G. 


THE WHINCHAT. 

The Whinchat, or Furzechat, visits our island 
in April, retiring to a warmer climate at the 
end of the summer. It frequents rough hedge¬ 
rows, the borders of woods, and Furze-covered 
commons, where it feeds on insects, which it 
often takes on thg wing, darting from some twig 
in the hedge or from the top of a Furze bush. 
From its active, sprightly manners and beauty 
of plumage, it is very interesting, while its 
natural song, which is often uttered on the wing, 
is pleasing. When reared from the nest it will 
learn the strains of other birds, as those of the 
Nightingale, Willow-wren, Redstart. In the 
plumage of the male Whinchat the whole of the 
upper surface is of a yellowish-brown, each 
feather having a central dash of brownish-black, 
and a large spot of white occupies the centre of 
each wing. The ear-coverts are quite black, 
while a broad streak of pure white passes above 
the eyes. The throat, the sides of the neck, 
and the basal half of the tail feathers, except 
the two middle ones, are white, the rest of 
the tail black ; the chest is of a fine white. 
The nest, which is so artfully concealed that 
the eye readily overlooks it, is placed on a bank 
among tangled Thorn-bushes and Brambles, or 
under the covert of a thick Furze-bush, and 
consists of dried Grass and vegetable fibres, and 
is carefully covered up by the birds with dry 
Grass or stalks. The eggs are of a greenish-blue, 
and from five to seven in number. S. 8. G. 

About Swallows. —It may interest some 
of your readers to note a curious instance of 
contrast in the ways of the Swallow. A pair 
have for the last two years, if not more, rested 
in a tool-house here, and when, as on Sundays, 
the door is closed all day they find their way in 
and out by creeping through the narrow chink 
loft by the wearing away of the sill—a mere 
crack, close to the ground, about a foot long, and 
only just in the centre 2 inches high. Now for 
the contrast. In a church in Leicestershire, 
whenever a Swallow in hunting happened to fly 
in at the principal door, the bird seldom if ever 
could find its way out, but knocked itself about 
until it died or was caught. Again another 
contrast. In the same church a nair <m rt e beran 
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FLORIDA.—Splendid start in life. 

The BIGELOW ESTATE, Winter Park, Orlando, Orange 
County. 

The Estate is about eight days from London. 

Charming residence., three reception-rooms, 14 bed-rooms, Ac. 
Stabling, packing-h us*. and six more bed-rooms. 

The owner is an English county squire, his son bolds an 
official position in London, and he, his soo, and head gar¬ 
dener in England know the estate well, and can answer any 
questions about it. 

Sixty acres. Orange groves, Ac., in profitable bearing. 
Willing merchants buy the Orange crop on the trees, thus 
saving owner all trouble and risk. 

Death and family vicissitudes only cause of sale. 

Would be sold by Private Contract, or Exchanged for English 
Property. 

MESSRS. DOWSETT, KNIGHT, and Co. are 

-Iff instructed to SELL the Above by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, London, on Wednesday, July 10, at 
Two, unless an acceptable offer be previously made.—Par¬ 
ticulars, plan, and view may be obtained of Meters. Barnes, 
Pears, and Ellis, Solicitois, 8, Sackville-stroet, W.: and of 
Messrs. Dowsett, Knight, and Co.. British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Estate Agents, 3, Lincoln’s-uin-flelds. London. _ 

FREEHOLD LAND, £20 on oore.—Farms 

A from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry. 
In sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —Q. CARTER, Park st one, Dorset. _ 

RECOMMENDED, a good all-round GAR- 
R DEHER; loDg and faithful service; age 49; youngest 
child 8 years: wife most useful.—M kb. CLIFTON, Houghton 
Lodge, Stockbridge, Hants. _ 

rj.ARDENER, single-handed or otherwise ; can 

^ be highly recommended from late employer; age23.— 
CHARLES HILL, Castle-si reet, Wood bridge, Suffolk. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

L netting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by I yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 3 yards, 6s.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, w. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
nave received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
GASSON, Garden Net Works. Rye. 


TENTS ! TENTS 11 TENT8 ! 1 1 — Suitable 

A for Gardens, Cricket, or camping-out purposes. 40 feet i n 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com¬ 
plete. These tents are white, ana have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each. 
I will send one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. OAS8QN. Government Contractor. Rye. Sussex. 


H.LASS.—Delivered free in London.—Adver- 
VI Users have large quantity of 15 oz. Glass of excellent 
qualiiy, size 12 by 10, prioe 6s. per 100. Has been used for 
photography, but will be delivered clean. A small supply of 
smaller sizes at proportionate rates.—VINCENT BROOKS' 
DAY A SON, 6 , Gate-st., Lincoln's-inn-fields. London, W.C. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

A ting supplied by H. J. Gasson, at 35 square yards for Is. 
Is oiled and dressed, will not rot if left out in all weathers. 

“ h; carriage paid on all orders over 5s. Com¬ 
at 50 square yards for is. Hundreds of Test! 

. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye, 8ussex. 


Sena any widt 
moner netting 
monials.—ni 


Important Notice! 

OPEN TO ALL-FREE. 


TOMATOES. 



IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3. and £8, 

will be awarded to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Best Exhibits of 6 specimens of Tomatoes 
grown with 


‘WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURES.’ 


The EXHIBITION will be held in the CORN EXCHANGE, 
HEREFORD, on Thursday, August 29th, and will be 
judged by two Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

ALL ENTRIE8 FREE. 

Full particulars. Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
application. 


“WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL.” 

For Tomatoes, Vines, Chrysanthemums, Ac., it has no 
equaL Cwt, 8s.; half cwt., 4s.; quarter cwt., 2a. 

“WITH’S PLANT FOOD.” 

The finest Fertilizer yet offered to the public. Thousands 
of Testimonials. In Rags: 5 lb., aa; 10 lb., 3a fid.; 
28 lb., 7e. fid.; 53 lb., 13a 6d. 


10s. Orders Carriage Paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE GO., 
HEREFORD. 


GARDE! 

1 

CO 

c AND 

L FITTINGS. 



SEE NEW “L & C.” PATENT ARMOURED HOSE. 


A Great Engineering Triumph ! 

Experts estimate 150 to 200 per cent, increased wear. 
Set our 8 pp. Illustrated List, sent post free. 

Lists from the Secretary, 
SPHINCTER WORKS, Emerson SL, SJR. 



THE CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For beating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehoutea, . 
Churches, Chapels, and for A raateui 
Gardeners. Requites very little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fuel, and cannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers, 


NEWSUM, ROBERTS, A CO„ 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application. 


NOTICE. 

Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Summer 
Houses, Poultry Honses, Cricket Pavilions, Tool and 
Bicycle Houser, Dog Kennels, Propagators, Bell Glasses, 
Handlights, Garden Frames, Garden Lights, from 3s. 3d.; 
Heaters, from 18s. ; Holloway Boiler, smoke-pipe, 4in. 
hot-water pipes, supply tank, complete, 65s.; cheapest in 
the world. Reliable goods at lowest cash prices List 
free. Full Catalogue and hundreds genuine testimonial*, 
1st, issue, pest free, 3 stamps. Best stock in London.— 
PEARCE A HEATLEY, THE NORTH LONDON 
Horticultural Works, Holioway-road, London, N. 


I 



THE 3T0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most economical and efficient 
nils apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Prioe List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. * W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


BEES! BEES! BEES! 

And Bee-keeping appliances of every description. Large 
stock on hand for delivery at a minute’s notice. Send for 
Catalogue of 120 Illustrations, 78_pages, also my new Horti¬ 
cultural Catalogue, post free.—T. B. BIX>W. Welwyn. Herts. 


PAINT. Try LEETE’S 24 lb., aU colour,. 

)N Iron. Wood, and Stone. CHE APE8T and BEST HOUSE 
? or BRUSHES. COLOURS. VARNI8HE8, and GLUE. 
129. LONDON ROAD. 8.E. 


ROBERT DUDLEY, Stourbridge, for Cheap 

U) ENGLI8H Horticultural GLASS, cut to customt rs’ 
fixes, oils, paints, and putty. Write for cash price. Special 
3reen Colouring for shading greenhouses, la ner lb. 


long, 4 yards wide, 7a; 100 yards long, 3 yards w 
J. W. WILLOOOKS, 14, St. Mary-street Stamford. 
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ns-Diazs. 


AdUntam elegans .. 219 
Annuals, good, for cut- 


Apples, insects inlurlng, 
at the present tune 229 
Apple'trees, lures of, 
turning red 240 

Armehaa, the or Thrifts 145 
Bean Green Windsor .. 244 
Begonia, the best, for a 

window.5F46 

Birds .252 

Brooms, a late-flowering 
(Oytisua nigricans) .. 241 
Ciesaipinia japonica .. 245 

Capsicums.243 

Carnstions, Marguerite 245 
Carnation Mrs. Riley, 
winter-blooming .. 247 
Carnations, work 
amongst Border .. 2411 


Oeleriao.144 

Chelone bairbata rare .. 242 
Chrysanthemums .. 219 
Chrysanthemums, feed* 

ing .249 

Oonserratoiy .. .. 233 

Cretan Mullein, the 
(Oeleia erotica) .. 242 

Daisy-tree(01ear!Haa8tl) 245 
Flamingo plants . .. 248 

Flowers, cutting.. .. 242 

Flowers, showy border.. 910 

Flowers, spring .. .. 241 

Food from garden, or¬ 
chard, and field .. 252 

Frost, a, in June .. 249 

Frost, the, in Aberdeen¬ 
shire .249 

Frnit .. . .. 239 

Fruit-tress and Roses, 
neglected .. .. 2461 


Fruit garden •• ..238 

Gardening notes.. .. 242 

Gardens, views in Syd¬ 
ney Botanic .. .. 238 

Garden work .. ..238 

Genista virgata .. .. 241 

"Geraniums," best Soar- 

let .248 

Good King Henry .. 243 
Gooseberry caterpillar 239 
Goosebeny-trees, cater¬ 
pillars on .. .. 240 

Grapes, late .. ..233 

Greenfly.244 

Hedges, clipping.. .. 244 

Honeysuckle, a late- 
flowering (Lonlosra 
HaUeana) .. ..244 

House and window 
gardening .. 248 

Indoor plants .. .. 217 


Impatient Bultani for 
exhibition . ..247 

Irises, Spanish and 

English.241 

Kitchen garden, the .. 243 
Litton ia modesta .. 219 
Marrows, green striped 
vegetable .. .. 243 

Melons In frames .. 238 
Oak, moving a young .. 244 
Orange, a small-flower¬ 
ed Mock (Philadelphia 
inicrophyllus) .. ..244 

Orange-flower, the Meri- 
can (Choisya ternata) 244 
Orchard house .. ..238 

Orchids .. .. 24b 

Orchid-house, work in 
the .... 246 

Orchids, treatment of, 
bought at sales .. 246 


Outdoor garden .. .. 238 

Outdoor plants .. .. 240 

Palms in summer time.. 249 
Pansies, about—I. .. 240 
Pansies, propagating 
Tufted .. .. 242 

Peaches, packing .. 250 
Perennials for sowing in 
June ..241 

Plants, blue-flowered 
greenhouse .. ..247 

Plums, early .. 239 

Poultry ana rabbits .. 252 
Privet, a fine (Liguatrum 
sine use) . .. ..245 

Purple Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Vitioellaker- 

mesina).242 

Questions and answers.. 250 
Rook gardens, artistic¬ 
ally formed .. .. 240 


Rose bush for water 

„bMrel.237 

Rose foliage eaten 237 

Rose-hedge, making*.. 238 
Rose-leaves curling .. 237 

Roses .2*7 

Roses, about new .. 237 
Stephanotia, the.. .. 247 
8 tore .238 

Tomato culture for profit 213 
Tomatoe, early .. .. 244 

Town garden, work in the 233 
Trees and shrubs . 244 
Vegetable crops, mulch¬ 
ing .243 

Vegetable garden .. 238 
Vine-leaves, warts on .. 239 
Week s work, the coming 239 
Window plants .. .. 238 

Yew, the common .. 244 
Zinnias, oultura of .. 242 


ROSES. 

ABOUT NEW ROSES. 

With a view to gather information as to the 
monU of new and reoent kinds, about this time 
laat year I looked through several nurseries, and 
made the following notes. These, as the Rose 
season has again come round, will doubtless be 
of interest to readers of Garden ing. Although 
the new Roses mostly appear at the shows, a 
better opinion of their general worth can be 
formed by seeing them as they grow. Those 
who see the lists of new varieties our Continental 
friends have for disposal must know that a very 
■m a ll percentage passes into general cultivation. 
It is not our good fortune every year to welcome 
and place in the front rank among leading Roses 
kinds of such high merit as the Hon. Edith 
Gifford or Mme. Hoste, but, neverthless, there 
sue others of less merit with charms and charac¬ 
teristics of their own, and deserving more than 
passing notice. Taking first 

The Tea Roses, 

Eljse Fugier is worthy of note, being a dis¬ 
tinct and pretty Rose, the flower like that of 
Niphetoe, but with a suspicion of yellow in it, 
whilst its habit of growth is strong and leaves 
little to be desired. Another sport from 
Catherine Uermet aad bearing the name 

Bridesmaid will be an acquisition if it really 
maintains a distinct colour, but when the differ¬ 
ence is only a matter of a deeper shade, one is 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of making it 
another variety. The Bride is now regarded 
equivalent in merit to its parent, bat Waban 
and Bridesmaid do not possess such great dis¬ 
tinction. 

Medea was good in all the nurseries. It is a 
full, well-formed, double flower, clear in colour 
and of good form, of a pale yellow externally, 
with deeper-tinted centre. There seems to be a 
lot of substance in the flower. 

Golden Gate is one of the American kinds, 
whioh seems promising and pretty, being free in 
growth, profuse in bloom, the flowers white, 
with a delicate suffusion of flesh along the edges 
of the petals. If not of show merit, it would 
be attractive as a group in the garden, providing 
plenty of charming buds for cutting. 

Bkaute Inconstante is all that the name 
suggests, a beautiful Rose of variable colouring 
in subtle mixture of yellow and red, brilliant in 
effect, and possessed of a strong, sturdy habit. 

Corinna is a kind that should attain to 
popularity, especially among those who plant 
groups in their garden for effect, whilst its novel 
colour will attract, and its delicious scent satisfy 
all who stay to admire it. 

Christine de Nora is very fine, this having 
bold, rosy-crimson buds and strong-scented 
flowers. 

Maman Coohbt is a lovely pale pink, yellow 
shaded Rose, strong in growth, abundant in 
bloom, and well worthy of further trial. 

Mai Fleuri, with satin-white flowers, whioh 
open early airf are produce^/ freely, also looks 

by GOOgle 


Hybrid Teas. 

The above include those that are classed as 
true Teas. In that unhappily named class the 
so-called Hybrid Teas are several recent kinds 
of merit ana distinction, especially 

Caroline Testout. —This is really a grand 
Rose. In colour it is something like La Franoe. 
but sufficiently distinct* It has large, full 
flowers, which stand up boldly upon a strong, 
free-growing plant. It is a Rose to plant in a 
group for effect, and the same may be said of 

Augustine Guinoisseau, now becoming popu¬ 
lar. This is much lighter in ooiour—in fact, 
almoet white, deliciously sweet, and a profuse 
and continuous bloomer from early summer to 
late autumn. 

Ka is erin Augusta Victoria is a promising 
kind, stout in growth, having a large, full 
flower of a creamy-white ooiour, with pale 
yellow centre. 

La Fraicheur is distinct, by reason of its 
very long buds, which open into large capped, 
rosy carmine-pink suffused flowers. The petals 
are exceedingly broad and the full flowers 
showy. 

Gustave Regis and Mme. Pernet-Ducher 
are much like the true Teas in clustered and 
profuse blooming habit. Both are prettiest in 
the bud state. The former has rich nankeen- 
yellow buds, which become lighter as they 
expand. The other kind is paler yellow, 
deepening toward* the centre, small, but very 
pretty. 

Marquise de Salisbury may be described as 
a red Camoens, for in dense, dwarf habit, pro¬ 
fuse bloom, and adaptability for effective 
grouping it is identical with: that now well- 
known kind, differing only in colour, which is a 
bright crimson-red, the buds long and pretty in 
shape. Among 

Hybrid Perpetuals 

several recent kinds are likely to become 
nlar. 

eannie Dickson is one of them, and a most 
distinct Rose with long, pointed buds, which 
open into flowers of large tise, having broad, 
smooth petals. In colour it is very fresh and 
bright—a rich rose tint. 

Margaret Dickson now proves to be a fine 
white kind, with bold flowers of much substance 
borne on very strong shoots. 

Marchioness of Londonderry is a hand¬ 
some kind, and distinct in every way. Its 
ooiour is ivory-white, the petals very thick, 
broad, and shell-like, whilst the flowers com¬ 
bine great substance with that perfect form so 
dear to those who show Roses. The flower 
stands boldly erect on a stalk that is perhaps 
stronger and stouter £b&R that of any other Robo 
in our gardens. 

Mrs. Harkness and Paul’s Early Blush 
are synonymous. The oolOnr is delicate, the 
flower being large and full. It is a kind that will 
be valued for its early blooming. 

Gustave Piganbau bears magnificent flowers, 
but that is not enough. It lacks vigour, and 
moderate growers are not likely to find muoh 
favour now, 

Charles Gatbr leaves nothing to be desired 
as regards strong growth, while in form and 


colour it has decided merits, the flower very 
dark crimson. 

Captain Hayward, when half expanded, at¬ 
tracts notice by reason of its large smooth petals 
and long buds, but when fully open it is rather 
loose. 

Spencer is an improved Baroness Rothschild 
with large full pink, flowers and an acquisition 
to the class. Last, but far from least, is 

Clio, undoubtedly a grand new light Rose. In 
vigorous growth of thorny shoots it is like Mme. 
G. Luizet, and combining fine flowers with 
strong bushy growth, it appears to be a Rose 
that will find its way into many gardens and 
rank among the best for any purpose. The 
flowers are flesh ooiour shading to pink in the 
centre, large in size, full, and of fine form. 

A. 


Rose bush for water-barrel.— I have a 
water-barrel at my front door. It stands 5 feet 
high. I would like a Rose bush to grow round 
it to hide it ? Would you kindly tell me what 
kind would suit that purpose ?—R. J. 

*/ A great number of Roses might be grown 
around your barrel. Had you said what colour 
was wanted we oould have named a variety for 
the purpose. A good red would be either Koine 
M. Henriette, Triomphe de Pernet p£re» or 
General Jaoqueminot. A pink oan be selected 
from Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Lombard, or 
Pauline LabontA About the most reliable 
yellows are Marie Van Houtte, Perle des Jar- 
dins, and Madame Hoste, while for whites yon 
cannot beat Aim4e Vibert, Niphetos, and 
Souvenir de & A, Prince. Almost any Rose 
would soon cover a barrel of the size you 
mention. 

Ro86 leavefl curling. —Please say why 
Rose-leaves curl like those enclosed, and what 
is the cure for it ?—E. E. J. 

* # * Why the Rose-leaves curias the specimen 
sent is the extreme changes we have experienced 
lately. On the 16th we had a sharp frost, and 
it has been more or less cold every morning of 
late. With a temperature of 70 degs. to 90 degs. 
in the day, and then a drop of 50 degs., to 
60 degs. at night, it is little wonder our foliage 
curls. The cure of this lies in an even tempera¬ 
ture. My Tea-scented Roses are curled much 
worse than those yon send. 

Rose foliage eaten. —I send herewith 
two creatures taken off the leaves of Rose-trees 
in a cool house after dark. I have lately been 
troubled with the foliage of my Rose-trees being 
much eaten. Do you think these pests are at 
fault ? The trees are otherwise healthy and free 
from green-fly, Ac., and I have not been able to 
discover anything else upon them. Can you say 
what thay are ? They have been a little 
scorched with my lamp, and were originally of a 
mousey-grey colour.— John R. H. 

*/ The two insects you send are weevils, 
and are often most destructive to Roses. Ihey 
have been more prevalent with us this season. 
We have not the least doubt that they are the 
cause of your injured foliage. You will possibly 
notioe, too, that several Rose-buds are pierced 
and spoilt; indeed, it is frith the unopened 
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bads that moat of the mischief is done in our 
ease. They feed at night and disappear very 
quickly when a light is brought into use. We 
are sorry not to be able to recommend any 
effectual check, except hand-picking at night. 
They will soon cease now, and die; but, of 
oourse, the more you can kill the less chance of 
future beetles, as they will soon be depositing 
their larvae. We have tried'a large number of 
plans, but none were worth the trouble and 
expense. They are so hardy that we cannot 
kill by any insecticide in safety to our Roses; 
besides, they seldom feed exoept after dark. 

Making a Rose-hedge.— In reply to 
“ P. U.’a ” question, the soil of the proposed gar¬ 
dens is a poor sandy clay; but vegetables and 
Hawthorns seem to do very well indeed in the 
portion at present under cultivation. I have 
plenty of stable-manure, and I do not want too 
tall a hedge, say 4 feet or 5 feet. The garden is 
sheltered to a great extent from the west (our 
most boisterous wind), and there will be a paling 
and hedge of Euonymus, with a broad path be¬ 
tween it and the Rose-hedge to break the foroe 
of the S.E. gales. I am ready to take any 
trouble to have the bed well-made in the fi rat 
instance, and I suppose a good mulching every 
sp ring will be all that Ls necessary after?— 

%* A hedge of Roses 5 feet high may be had in 
many forms and colours. You might have the com - 
mon China or Blush, Mosses, ana also a selection 
of Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals. What you need do 
is to secure those of similar growth, if going in for 
variety of colour. I will name a few from these 
two classes, which may be planted with good 
prospect of an even hedge. Alfred Colomb, 
General Jacqueminot, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Charles Lefebvre, Fisher Holmes, and Dupuy 
Jamain are various shades of dark red. For 
Pinks you cannot improve upon Mrs. JohnLaing, 
8usanne Marie Rodocanachi, Baroness Roths- 
ohild. Viscountess Folkestone, La France, and 
Pride of Waltham. If you want very dark 
Roses, choose from Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Victor Hugo, Sultan of Zanzibar, Sir Roland 
Hill, Eugene Furst, Earl of Dufferin, or Charles 
Darwin. Among the beautiful and delicately 
shaded Teas we can select many suitable Roses. 
The colours of these are too varied for me to 
name, so I will merely give a list of twelve 
good kinds for your purpose: Anna Ollivier, 
Corinna, Dr. Grill, Francises Kruger, Mme. 
Hoste, Medea, Sunset, Souvenir a’un Ami, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Sappho, Safrano, and 
Homer. Let all of these sorts be planted 
30 inohes apart if in a straight and single line, 
or I would rather see them in two rows about 
11 inohes from each other, and the plants placed 
alternately, those in each row being about 3 feet 
apart. You would soon get a pretty hedge thus. 
Now for the soil. Being a poor sandy day, you 
cannot do better than break it up deeply and 
intermix a fair dressing of well-deoayed stable- 
manure. Do this at your convenience before 
planting, and see that a good quantity is placed 
in die bott >m of your trench. The more you 
mix it the better it will be, and I do not think 
you can improve very much upon rotten stable- 
manure. You must not place manure into 
direot contact with the roots, but you may 
mulch with the lighter parts after planting, and 
again each spring when growth is breaking.— 

P. U. _ 

Vlewa in Sydney Botanic gardens. 

—I enclose a few photographs of the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney, N.S. W., which I took last 
February. By a good many, the Sydney Gardens 
are considered the most beautiful in the world, 
and certainly as regards site and surroundings | 
they would be difficult to match ; though the | 
actual specimens grown may not be—on account 
of climate—so wonderful as in Ceylon or 
Queensland, they cannot fail to awaken a pang of 
jealousy in the breast of a traveller and lover of 
gardens from the old country. The Amaranthus 
bicolor and tricolor are particularly noticeable. 
—E. N. K., Letchmore Heath, Elatree . 

* * Charming subjects taken in these famous 
gardens. The photographs show a rich variety 
of sub-tropical foliage plants, such as Tree-Ferns 
and Palms. 

M The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Beeotie Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
Ubpd enqravings jmym drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
untapped. Demy too, linen, boards, pries Us. s psett bound in 
hsd/uwroooo, 18a Throe ih mli bnc'-sef^n. 
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Conservatory. 

Heaths will do very well in a well ventilated conservatory 
now shaded lightly from the midday sun, but air must be 
left on all night—in fact, all the nsual conservatory plants 
will be benefited by night ventilation at this season. The 
only exception are the plants lust brought in from the 
stove, ana these may be grouped at one end and the bouse 
kept a little closer there. Toe hsrdwooded Heaths are 
not much grown now, but they are charming things 
and art not difficult to manage in careful hands. The 
chief things to be careful about are very firm potting in 
the best obtainable peat, very careful watering, and free 
ventilation night ana day. The show Pelargoniums for the 
most part have done flowering and will do very well in a 
sunny position outside to get the wood ripe and hard 
ready for cutting down. Zonals are still full of bright 
blossoms, and ir supplied with liquid-manure will be 
effective all the summer. The young plants coming on for 
winter blooming should be shifted into their flowering 
pots, which should not be too large. Very useful flowering 
plants can be had in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and this sited 
pot can in winter be placed on shelves near the glass, where 
the plants will bloom profusely. At present, and daring 
the Sfcmmer, they will do beet on a bed of coal aahee in 
the full sunshine in the open air, all the flower-buds to 
be picked off and points of the strong shoots to be 
pinched out to induoe a bushy habit. They must not be 
overwatered and no attempt should he made to force 
growth by using liquid stimulants till the pota are 
thoroughly filled with roots, and this principle should be 
carried out in the application of stimulants generally. So 
long as the roots have not occupied all the soil the plants 
will be better without strong liquids, as it will only induce 
sappy shoots that will be against that freedom of bloom¬ 
ing which we are seeking to establish. Winter-flowering 
Silvias and Eupatoriums that were planted out to make 
growth will now be moving freely, and should have all the 
strong shoots pinched, and must not be allowed to suffer 
for want of water. A little mulch will help them. Bouvar- 
diaa that were cut back will now have made large bushes 
just coming into flower. 

Stow. 

The question of atmospheric moisture is an important 
one at this season. More air is usually given new, ami on 
a hot day the outside air rushes in and drinks up all the 
moisture In the interior, and a parched atmosphere in the 
stove is the sure precursor to the presence of thrip and 
red-spider. Floors, walls, and stages must be damped 
frequently on a hot day. This can be done without always 
damping the plants, ae too much syringing over the foliage 
is not always a benefit, and may in some cases be injurious, 
and during a dry time the soft water becomes scarce, and 
to syringe with hard water will spoil the freshness and 
beauty of the foliage. If raiu water cannot be had for 
syringing it will be safer not to syringe the foliage, but to 
flood the paths with water instead. The health of the 
plants will depend in a great measure upon the care with 
which the watering pot is used. Those plante coming into 
bloom will be helped by weak stimulants. These will 
include all the climbers, Allamandas, Ac. * Vincas also, and 
all soft-wooded plants which have filled their pots with 
roots. 

Orchard House. 

If the young shoots of Peaches are at all crowded let 
them have the Anal thinning now so that the light and air 
oan fully reach every leaf. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely now, or suitable chemical manure may be lightly 
scattered on the surface of the soil in the pots, or mixed 
with the mulching coinpoet to be washed down in watering. 
One thing ia quite certain: Peaches will take more nourish¬ 
ment with advantage than they have generally, and imme¬ 
diately after stoning is a good time to give it. Shut up 
and syringe not later than Tour o'clook ; the moist warmth 
will give increased else to the fruit. Put ou a crack of air 
last thing in the evening—ooly enough to set up circulation 
inside is required ; but more air should be given by 6 a.m. t 
and this ahould be increased as the day advances. 

Late Grapes. 

Look over the bunches to remove small stoneless berries. 
These spoil the samples, and however carefully the first 
thinniog may be done there will probably be a few email 
berries to cut out. I think Oroe Colman and other late 
Orapee do better without a rash of side ventilation if they 
get plenty of top air. Something depends upon the size 
and construction of the house, but I flud it best to do with 
as little side ventilation as passible, and on very hot days 
instead of having a thorough rush of hot, scorching air, to 
flood the paths with water so that the air inside may be 
alwayecharged with moisture. The foliage suffers less under 
this treatment and the swelling of the berries is encouraged. 
Lateral growth must be kept down, and it is not easy to 
overdo inside borders with water, and stimulants may be 
need freely. 

Melons in Frames. 

There is yst time to plant Melons in frames, but there 
should be a genuine warmth in the bed to give the plants 
a start, as though the sun-heat will be useful now ltwitl 
not supply enough root warmth in our climate. Plant in 
good special loam. Melons delight in a firm root run, not too 
light or rich, as the ne ce ssa r y support oan bs given after 
the crop is set and swelling by the use of artificial 
stimulants. Give a little air early in the morning, and 
syringe and cloee by 3.30 in the afternoon. Keep the 
growth thin and properly regulated. Cover with mate at 
night for the present, but remove the covers early in the 
morning. 

Window Plants. 

One of the best room plants is the Parlour Palm (Aspi¬ 
distra lnrida variegata). Divide and repot large old plants 
now. The soil must not be too rich or the white in the 
leaves may become green. Place Scarborough Lilies out¬ 
side in the sun to ripen growth, but must not be altogether 
dried off. Do notjplace flowering plants or Ferns in the 
hot sunshine, the flowers fade so soon, and the leaves lose 
colour. 


* In odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under '•Harden WorV* may be donpfrem ten days to 
a fortnight lator than is hero wdieated eitl equally good 
results. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Be&Uiflg Wallflowers and other hardy things should be 
pricked out to get strong. The spring flowers, suoh as 
Daisies. Pansies, Primroses, &c., which were moved from 
the beds to make room for the summer bedders, must have 
water, and if a little old leaf-mould can be spread among 
them, it will be of great service in establishing them qruickly. 
Begin layering Carnations early. One cannot get tins work 
done too soon if the plants are to be got oat and well-estab¬ 
lished before winter. The frost of laet winter killed a good 
many of the late-planted Carnations and Picotees, most of 
which would have been all right if planted at the end of 
September or early in October. Those who wish to work up 
a stock of Roeee on their own roots may put in outtings 
under hand-lights in a shady place. Select young shoots 
which are getting Arm. When the wood is in condition 
for budding is the beet time for summer propagation. The 
great thing it to so regulate the shade and moisture as to 
keep the leaves of the cutting from wilting. If the 
leavee can be kept in a fresh. Arm condition, their action 
upon the deposition of granular matter at the base of the 
cutting will be very great. Clematises and other creepers 
on walls and fences must have their young shoots con¬ 
stantly trained where there is space to cover; bat very 
cloee training of the flowering sprays is not always so 
necessary, as a little freedom breaks up the formal out¬ 
line. 

Fruit Garden. 

Give the finishing touches so far as regards the thinning 
of the young wood of Peaches on walls. The nailing or 
tying also ahould have attention, ae the fruit wants all the 
sunshine now. If the crop is too heavy remove some of 
the smallest fruits. They will be useful for tarts; but it is 
quite possible, by judicious feeding, to help e tree to carry, 
without injury, a much heavier Toad than is frequently 
assigned to it. We want all the fruit the tree can carry 
without injury, and it is really marvellous what can be 
done by carefully using artificial manures. Peach borders 
may have dresswgs of quickly-acting manures up to the 
time the last swelling is commenced. The stimulants may 
either be given in a liquid form or be sprinkled over the 
border and water* i immediately. At any rate, water 
must be the carrying agent. The same treatment will suit 
heavily laden Apricots, Plume, Cherries, end other fruits. 
Everybody should begin experimentally. On porous soils 
a mixture of aoot and salt will do good, only in this dess 
there need be no immediate hurry io watering it in, end, 
of oourse, only a limited amount of salt, not exceeding 
i lb. to the square yard ahould bs given. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Among the seeds which may be sown freely just now ere 
Turnips, Endives, and Lettuce*. There is yet time also to 
sow Horn Carrots and Parsley for use in winter. Tomatos 
outside are growing freely, and must have proper attention 
as regards disbudding, tying, and mulching. Under 
glass the plants swelling off their crops must be well 
nourished, especially where only a limited root-run Ls per¬ 
mitted. It is certain that Tomatos will produce a heavy 
crop in a surprisingly narrow space for their roots, but 
they must have plenty of help as regards liquid-manure. 
Those who have a farmyard tank to ran to need not, 
perhaps, incur the expense of artificials. Still, I think 
very often, in these narrow root spaces, the concentrated 
stimulants give the best results, and having just now no 
manure-tank, we are using chemicals almost exclusively. 
It is time the winter Greens were pretty well all out 
now. It Is true, of oourse, that late planted things will do 
something if the land is good, but they cannot do as much 
as when planted by the end of June. Just the same 
remark applies to Celery and Leeks. The land from which 
the early Potatoe are lifted will oome in well for Turnips, 
Winter Onions, or Spinach, or it may be held in reserve for 
Strawberries. E. Hoboat. 


Work la the Town Gordon. 

Carnations in the open air are already expanding a few 
blossoms, and will soon furnish a wealth of oolour and 
fragrance as well as supply log an unlimited number of 
blooms for cutting. Heavy and sad have been the losses 
amoog these delightful plants daring the past winter and 
spring, the intense frost In the first place, and then the 
continued drought, having thinned out even the hardiest 
kinds severely, and oddly enough they appear to have 
suffered more in the south than in the north. Town gardens 
are, however, usually more or less sheltered, so that here 
the plants are not so much exposed to one of their chief 
antipathies—cold winds. The advantage of growing seed¬ 
ling Carnations is once more strongly apparent, as they art 
so ranch more robust than any planes from layers or 
outtings. Here we have lost quite three-fourths of a lane 
batch of named kinds in the open (which were unavoidedly 
planted late, however), while several hundred seedlings 
standing next to them were scarcely touched, aad are just 
commencing to bloom most profusely, though they are 
beginning to feel the drought somewhat now. Remember 
that one cannot begin layering too early, and directly the 
“ grass " is long enough it should be put down ; also that 
it is useless to begin watering, these plants in particular, 
unless one is prepared to continue doing so until rain 
comes, of course. A mulch of leaf-mould, spent Hops, or 
loose earth after watering will, however, make a lot of 
difference in this respect. Seed of Carnations should be 
sown without delay ; with this, as In the case of so many 
other things, the best Is generally the cheapest in the end. 
Young Bouvardias that are now well established in small 
or “ thumb ” pots should be shifted on into the 4}-inch or 
5-inch size as soon as possible. Use & compost of nloe 
fibrous loam, with a third part each of leaf-mould and peat, 
a good dash of sand, and a little soot, &c. Drain the pots 
moderately and make the soil quite firm. In order to make 
fine specimens the shoots of these pretty plants must be 
frequently pinched back to the second or third joint until 
about the beginning of August, and the syringe be freely 
used over them in bright weather also. Old plants that 
were cut back and re-started may be shifted on into pots 
from 6 indies to 9 inches across, according to their size 
and vigour. Begonias of the tuberous-rooted kinds are 
beginning to make a nice show of oolour now. If large 
plants are wanted they must be shifted on before they 
beoome much root bound in the small sizes. If planted 
out the soil must be kept moist until rain comes, or they 
will make little or no progress. Sow seed of Herbaceous 
CMowUrlu. a C. B 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts /Vom a Garden Diary from June SGt'i 
to July 6th . 

Commenoed budding the standard Brier. There is no 
particular hurry about it yet, but certain sorts must be 
taken when buds can be had. Planted out more Leeks 
and Celery, lettuces being planted on the ridges between 
the rows. Made a Mushroom-bed on the north side of a 
wall. We are gathering now front outside beds. There is 
heat enough anywhere now for Mushrooms—too much, in 
fact, in buildings, and the Mushrooms in such structure* 
are attacked by the fly, and soon become maggoty. Shall 
clear out all the old beds from the Mushroom-house, and 
give the place a thorough cleansing and whitewash the 
walls. This annual clear-out gets rid of moat of the wood- 
lice and other insects which breed so fast when left undis¬ 
turbed. We have been using the hoe a good deal lately as 
antidote for drought, and it is better than ineffectual 
watering. Newly-planted things, of course, must be 
watered, but where watering must be done, we always 
combine watering with shading. When sowing seeds in 
dry weather, if the ground is made moist to begin with, 
and a little straw scattered over the surface, the seeds will 
germinate in a little time, and then the straw will be 
gradually removed. We find continuous work now 
among the Chrysanthemums. The watering and the 
manner of doing it are moat Important. It will not do to 
trust this work to bovs, if exhibition blooms are required. 
The moat careful and painstaking man should be put in 
charge, if personal time, and a good deal of it, cannot be 
given daily; besides, now there is almost constant work 
for one man among 2,000 plants disbudding the young 
shoots, tying leaders, and destroying insects. The inside 
Vine borders have bad another sprinkling of Patent Silicate 
and Ichthemic guano watered in with the hose. laterals 
are pinched back weekly in late bouses. On hot days we 
damp floors and paths in the middle of the dav. It helps 
the foliage and prevents ths attack of red spider. Water¬ 
ing is not discontinued till the Grapes are quite ripe. 
Shrivelling is frequently dua to dryness at the root How 
can it be otherwise when water is not given from the time 
the Grapes begin to colour till all are cut, often a period of 
months? Removed offsets from the forward*it rows of 
Whits Oelenr, and placed a band of brown paper round 
the base This keeps the growth together, and begins the 
blanchiog, and does not interfere with the growth, as 
liquid manure or plain water can be given just the same 
as if there were no paper collar round. Planted out 
more Winter Greens, the Broccoli going Into the firmest 
ground we have vacant. We have discontinued cutting 
Asparagus. 

FRUIT. 


INSECTS INJURING APPLK8 AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 

It has been frequently stated that the fruit¬ 
growers of to-day have more insect enemies to 
contend with than our forefathers had, and I 
am inolined to think the statement is not far 
wrong. Looking back twenty years, we had 
then no winter moth larvie, Apple-blossom 
weevils, nor Psylla mali to fight against, or if 
they were present they were in such small 
numbers as not to be noticeable. Unfortunately, 
most of us are now too well acquainted with 
them. No sooner do we conquer the pests 
named, and congratulate ourselves on having 
no more to fear from insect foes for the year, 
than we discover that oar troubles are by no 
means ended, as the 

Codlin GRUB (Carpocapsa pomonana) is at 
work in the young Apples, spoiling the frnitand 
causing it to be of no value for either home use 
or market. The presence of the grub may be 
easily discovered in the young fruits by a small 
dirty hole at the top or sides. The grub appears 
to have a wonderful natural instinct to avoid 
the centre as long as possible, and seldom 
touches that part until fully developed, for as 
soon as the grub arrives at the pips the Apple 
falls. On picking up one of the fallen Apples 
and cutting it through, the grub will in the 
majority of cases have disappeared, and for that 
reason alone it will be fonnd a good plan to look 
over all dwarf Apple-trees every week for a 
month or two, removing all infested fruits, 
and burning them. By that means future 
attacks will be rendered less violent, and by 
taking away the detected Apples early in the 
season more strength is thrown into the sound 
fruit, it thus swelling up to a large size. In 
dealing with all insect enemies, it is half the 
battle to attack them in their early stages. I 
am certain that the great proportion of fruit¬ 
growers would find it a great economy to wash 
their trees immediately an insect appears ; in 
fact, I do not wait for such appearances, bat 
spray the trees at the time I know insects 
are likely to come, and the health and cleanli¬ 
ness of the trees prove that the plan is a 
good one. However, to return to the Cod- 
lin grub. For some years I have boasted that 
this foe was completely ousted from our Apples 
here, as j qgtj^btjtcfted asftw’.e 'mttjwfrich 


1 attributed to repeated sprayings in the spring 
months with Paris green for the larvre of the 
winter moth. During the present or rather 
past spring I only used Paris green once on the 
major portions of our trees, and the result is 
the reappearance now of grub. Fortunately, 
only a comparatively few Apples are infested at 
present, but it has taught a lesson—viz., to use 
Paris green more freely in the future. 

Another enemy claiming attention at the pre¬ 
sent time is a whitish grub that bores up the 
wood of Apple and Pear-trees, but seems to pre¬ 
fer the former. The grub varies in size from 
half an inch to 1 inch in length, and will bore 
into wood ranging in thickness from the size of 
a slate pencil to that several inches in diameter. 
I am not oertain of the correct name of the 
grub, bat it may easily be detected in young 
wood by the piece dying back from where the 
grub entered, and by following up the line of 
the pith the enemy will be fonnd. In larger 
and older wood a fine substance like sawdust 
may be seen adhering to the bark, which haa 
been ejected from the hole by the grub. In 
snoh cases we use a pieoe of pliable copper wire 
and thrust it up the hole as far as it will go, 
killing the gran in the majority of instances, 
and thus saving a large branch and sometimes 
the life of the tree, as almost invariably the 
portion bored dies. W. 


EARLY PLUM8. 

Curiously enough, small-fruited Plums are as 
a rule the most pr 'dncHve, a crop more than 



Utter also suffer far less from the heavy strain 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
Early Prolific is such a consistently free bearer 
that this amounts to a fault. We want trees 
to grow moderately strongly as well as bear 
good crops, and this, unfortunately, does not 
often happen with the overworked prolific sorts. 
Especially ought young trees to be prevented 
from unduly weakening themselves by over¬ 
cropping. If this rule prevailed we should 
see fewer stunted trees of Early Prolific than at 
present. 

At least one good tree of Early Prolific onght 
to be seen in every garden where frnit-trees are 
grown, and where a lot of hardy fruit is wanted 
and wall space plentiful room should be found 
for a tree against a aunny house or garden 
wait The variety is amenable to any form 
of training—that is to say, it may be grown 
either as a standard, pyramid, bush, or a fan¬ 
shaped wall tree. Large dimensions are 
never attained, and where a quick return 
is desired. Early Prolific is just the variety 
for planting midway between other trees, 
whether these be Plums or other kinds of 
fruit. Under the treatment usually given they 
would usually be worn out before all the space 
is needed by the larger growing trees of less 
productive varieties. In any case the soil ought 
to be well prepared for the trees and made suffi¬ 
ciently retentive and rich to promote a rather 
strong growth at the outset. A moderately 
strong loam—if sandy so much the better—suits 
this and other Ptums well, and young trees 
should be pruned hard the season they are 
planted, or otherwise they 
will form little but fruit- 
spurs, and a stunted tree 
be the result. B. 


Frulting-brsnch of Early Prolific PI urn. 


compensating in weight what it loses in the size 
of the individual fruit. Added to this, they 
frequently produce good crops when the larger 
fruited varieties are comparative failures. All 
things considered, the most popular small sort 
we have is that known as Early Rivers, or 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, both of which names are 
appropriate. In addition to proving productive, 
this variety also possesses the merit of being the 
first to ripen. Early Prolific is by no means of 
first- rate quality, and at times is simply uneatable. 
Not onfrequently, however, this poor quality is 
largely due to overcropping. When this or any 
other variety is allowed to carry as many fruits 
as set on the trees, failing to thin freely is in¬ 
variably followed by imperfect maturation, 
whereas judicious thinning would have resulted 
far more satisfactorily. Rivers’ Prolific, in¬ 
ferior forms of Green Gage, Victoria, and a few 
more second-rate varieties not easily determined 
at present, are to be seen in different carts of 
the country bearing enormous crops, and in not 
a few cases thinning out is either out of the 
question or not thought necessary. As a con¬ 
sequence, the fruit that ripens will be only fit 
for cooking or jam-making, and poor even for 
that. 

The thinning of Plums should never be 
neglected, and the thinnings, if not too 
abundant, can be used in pies, or even 
made into jam. A final thinning ought to 
be given just when the fruit is ohanging 
colour, and the frnit thus gathered alsj be 
utilised. In this way the quality of the crops 
left on the trees is greatly improved, while the 


Warts on Vine- 

leaves.—I have not the 
slightest doubt whatever 
that these are caused 
through mistakes in ven¬ 
tilation, and which cannot 
possibly be otherwise than 
productive of harm to the 
crop. Black Hamburgh 
is the most easily affected 
variety that I know. If 
any person doubts the 
cause of the warts upon 
the leaves, let him allow a 
shoot so affected to ramble 
through an open ventila¬ 
tor on to the roof, remain 
there, and note the differ¬ 
ence in the subsequent 
growth of leaves. Too 
much moisture during 
damp weather and a want 
of proper ventilation, aggravated by low night 
temperatures with a view to economise fuel, are 
the main causes of warts upon leaves.—K. 

Gooseberry c&terpiUar.— On page 203 
reference is made to these pests, which are 
very prevalent this season. It is singular how 
these periodical attacks occur when we con¬ 
sider the life history of this fly. The flies 
leave their winter home in April, as described 
by “G. 8. 8.,’* to whose remarks I desire to 
add a few observations. After pairing with 
the males (which are much smaller than the 
females), they lay their eggs in rows as even as 
stitches from a sewing-machine, and much 
resembling them, on the ridges of the leaves 
on the back. The eggs grow larger, and in a 
few* days, by the aid of a magnifying glass, the 
tiny caterpillar may be seen doubled up length¬ 
wise, the eyes being visible through the trans¬ 
parent skin. On hatching out, which can now 
be observed from the second generation, the 
caterpillars commence feeding, and in an hour 
their appearance changes from a pearly white 
to a delicate green, simply from the grub being 
full of green food. The first day they eat 
holes on either side of the ribs, and give the 
leaves the appearance of having had a charge 
of shot through them. In that stage hand¬ 
picking is easy, because a brood of sometimes 
fifty or sixty are usually on a single leaf, and 
in some cases on large leaves of Red Currants 
I have found two layings of eggs by different 
flies to the number of one hundred or up¬ 
wards. In a few days the broods of cater¬ 
pillars distribute-, 1 and gradually cat up their 
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surroundings until nothing but the boughs, 
stumps of leaves, and useless fruit remain. 
The grubs drop off the trees in about three 
weeks from the time of hatching, and passing 
through the chrysalis stage near the surface of 
the soil, in about two or three weeks come out 
a second generation of flies, from which a second 
generation of eggs and caterpillars are now 
•arrying on their work of destruction, and 
carry it on in succession until September. In 
addition to the remedies recommended by 
“G. S. S.,” I have found the soap-suds from 
washing-day, with a little London purple 
added, excellent when they make their first 
appearance, when there is no danger from 
using a little poison. Hellebore-powder dusted 
on the ragged foliage in the early stage is also 
excellent.—J. Hi am, A*Ocood Bank. 

* # * The above account of the Gooseberry 
Sawfly caterpillars is quite correct, except that 
I think it is very doubtful if there be more than 
two generations in the course of the summer. 
However, that is of minor importance, for if by 
removing the earth from under the bushes during 
the winter the first generation is annihilated^ 
there cannot be, of course, any subsequent ones. 
I purposely avoided mentioning the use of 
Hellebore and London purple. As they are very 

E oisonous, they should only 
e used with the greatest 
care. Hairy fruits like Goose¬ 
berries are very likely to 
retain some of the poison, 
even after being well sy¬ 
ringed with clean water.— 

G. S. S. 

Leaves of Apple- 
trees turning* red — 

Kindly say what is the 
cause of the enclosed leaves 
turning red ? Almost all the 
leaves of my Apple trees are 
the same. I should be very 
glad to know what remedy 
to apply.—L S. 

Your Apple-trees are 
attacked by the woolly 
aphis, commonly known as 
the American blight, the 
moat destructive pest the 
Apple-tree is subject to, aud 
one you must tight against, or 
you will lose the trees. The 
enemy is most harmful at 
this season. With regard 
to remedies, the following 
have been recommended to 
several who were in a similar 
position, and as you did not 
send any wood, it is difficult 
to determine if yours is a bad 
case. As your trees may 
not be very bad, we will 
toll you how a wash may be 
made of ordinary paraffin : 

Take a pint of the oil, and 
sufficient soft-soap to make it 
soluble, well work the soap with the oil, and in 
this condition it mixes readily with warm water ; 
otherwise raw paraffin floats to the surface, and 
is most dangerous to plant life. The blight 
attacks the bark of young branches, and is 
difficult to get at. It is a good plan to use a 
brush, and well work the same over the aphiB ; 
but the best remedy is to thoroughly paint any 
affected trees when clear of leaves, well covering 
the bark, and using the mixtures advised with 
sufficient clay to make the whole a thick paint. 
Add a handful of fresh quicklime to make it 
adhere to the trees in wet weather. By the 
latter method we have often seen trees that 
were suffering from a very bad attack of aphis 
cleared of the pest, which it is difficult to do 
when full of foliage. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry trees — 

Having often seen queries in Gardening as to 
the best remedy for caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
trees, I should like to state that the best remedy 
I have found is to syringe them with a solution 
of powdered alum at tne rate of 3 oz. to the 
gallon of water. I have found this remedy very 
effioacious, and it does not seem to cause the 
least injury to the leaves or the fruit. I should 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ARTISTICALLY-FORMED ROCK 
GARDENS. 

We have recently given advice upon the making 
of a rock garden, and the present illustration 
shows better than a lengthy article what 
charming pictures can be obtained if the rock 
garden be artistically made and planted. The 
atone does not obtrude ; it is the plants, not the 
stone or rock, that one wishes to see, and in such 
a position as here shown, a shady, winding, not 
straight or formal path, many lovely things 
could find a home, such as the liner kinds 
of Iris, hardy Ferns, as the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis), and O. cinnamomea, 
Meccnopsis Wallichi in a shady recess, and 
many other plants. It is rarely we see a 
rock garden that shows any real taste, or any 
perceptions of the conditions under which alpine 
and rock-garden plants grow best, and of the 
way in which rocks naturally crop out of the 
ground. The waste of effort in this way is 
indeed sad, the result being often a hideous 
blotch of clinkers, or some nondescript rubbish 
stuck in the wrong spot, and ugly wherever 
placed. The illustration shows a well-formed 


A Rock garden path fringed with graceful and dwarf-flowering plants. 


rock garden. Let our readers note the charm¬ 
ing and natural way in which the rock-steps are 
formed. One often sees garden-steps formed as 
stiffly as those of an area. 


64*2.— Showy border flowers —Your 
borders are too narrow’ for any of the tall- 
growing perennials. There is, however, a 
sufficient choice of dw r arfer plants left to make 
them attractive. To flower in the spring you 
may have Pansies, Polyanthuses, Forget-me- 
nots, and Daisies. To succeed these have Iberis 
gibraltarica and Alyssum saxatile compacta, 
and then follow with Pinks, Carnations, Sweet 
Williams, dwarf Snapdragons, and Campanula 
carpatica, (Knothera A oungi; and for the 
autumn ltudbeekia Newmani. These, with a 
few plants of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger) and a few* early-flowering bulbs, such as 
Snowdrops, Winter Aconite, Crocuses, &c.,will 


give you flowers more or leas throughout the 
year in favourable weather. In such a narrow 
space you must not crowd the plants or the 
result will be disappointing. One strong plant, 

. * - _ -- with sufficient room to develop its natural habit, 

be glad to know whether any of your readers will be more satisfactory than a greater number 
have tried it, and with what result.—J. E. of weakly ones that are crippled for the want of 
Owen. /"-* __1 _ room.-J. C. C. 
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ABOUT PANSIES.-I. 

Of late years considerable interest has been 
taken in the development of the Pansy in the 
south of England. Until within the last six 
years comparatively little was known of the 
many good varieties already in cultivation in 
the north, and there was a general opinion that 
our climate in the south was unsuitable for their 
requirements. Happily this idea has been dis¬ 
pelled and we claim for the Tufted Pansy 
(Viola) at least a large number of growers who 
are doing their best to make known many of its 
good points. In 1891 Mr. Geo. McLeod read a 
paper before the members of the National 
Amateur Gardeners 1 Association on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Viola and Pansy, and so well did he 
place the subject before hia audience, that from 
that date further progress was assured. In 
treating upon the subjects under notice, I have 
avoided entering into the question of their his¬ 
tory. Suffice it to say that of the genus Viola, 
V. lutea, V. tricolor, V. cornuta, and V. odorata, 
each play an important part, having largely 
contributed to the development of the charming 
blossoms we are now accustomed to see. 

We will first consider the claims of the 
Tufted Pansy. The term “ tufted ” signifies the 
habit of growth, unlike the straggling character 
of the older forms, and is useful for bedding. 
Dr. Stuart, of Chirnaide, N.B., has probably 
done more than any other raiser in introducing 
new varieties which are tufted in habit. Many 
of these do not make a growth of more than 
2 inches or 3 inches in height, and each blossom 
is produced on similarly small footstalks, the 
flowers just standing out above the foliage. 
Many of the older kinds have not suoh a good 
habit of growth, but are valuable for the large 
blossoms they produce and in many instances 
the variation in the colours is most pleasing. 
The Tufted Pansy liaa the great advantage too 
of being very free-flowering. There are few 
subjects so free-flowering and continuous in the 
display of its blossoms. With a little thought 
as to time of planting, the garden may be kept 
quito gay from beginning of April until the 
frost puts in an appearance late in the autumn. 
Englishmen have been content for many years 
to follow in the old lines and have each spring 
the same stereotyped system of bedding carried 
out in the garden. The Zonal Pelargonium, 
Calceolaria, Lobelia, and similar subjects will 
not bear the slightest comparison with the 
pleasing and subdued tints of colouring now 
obtainable in many of those varieties in 
commerce. A good shower of rain would mar 
the appearance of the former, whereas in the 
latter case they would appreciate the moister 
condition of affairs and would be more erect and 
bright, and one mass of blossoms. 

Position. —The plants certainly prefer to be 
placed where the heat of the noonday sun may 
be avoided. No better position could be afforded 
than that of a bed with a north eastern aspect; 
but do not let this discourage anyone, as they 
would do in almost any position. I have them 
planted in a variety of aspects—north, south, 
east, and west—and exposed to the broiling heat 
of the last few weeks’ hot sun. Yet, by care¬ 
fully watering, the plants are growing and 
Bpreading, and at the same time providing an 
abundance of blossoms. The cooler aspects 
seem to sujt the plants better. I have noticed 
in such instances that the flowers were longer 
in developing, but they were larger, and the 
colouring was better too. In a flower-bed 
facing east, where other subjects failed to do 
well, I have grown Tufted Pansies of most ex¬ 
cellent quality. The amount of sunshine the 
plants experienced in the early morning seemed 
amply sufficient to keep the plants in condition 
This proves their true alpine character ; but do 
not let this experience create an impression that 
this subject needs a cooler and moister climate. 
In ordinary seasons it will do well in warm 
aspects, but care in watering must be taken, 
and there will be no cause for disappointment 
at the results. 

Soil. —Any good garden soil will answer the 
purpose, and this should be enriched by the 
addition of some nice spent Mushroom-bed 
material. Heavy soils would be likely to crack 
in hot weather, besides being less likely to en¬ 
courage healthy root action. For this reason 
Buch soil should have worked into it an abund¬ 
ance of leaf-soil, burnt wood ashes, and Mush 
room-bed material.i ThblUrould then render it 
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much more workable, and capable of producing 
In cases where light 


flowers of ertra excellence. In cases where light 
soil was the difficulty, a quantity of old cow- 
manure worked into it would render it heavier 
in texture, and would enhance the chances of 
successful culture. 

Preparation of the bed.— The best time for 
planting is during the month of March, and 
where this is arranged to be done during that 
period ample time is given to properly prepare 
the bed for their reception. Some time during 
the autumn the ground should be carefully 
trenched, thus giving the frost a good chance of 
getting well into the soil and rendering it friable 
later. Then, during the months of January 
February, os occasions arise, this should be 
forked over and some good manure worked in, 
using cow-manure preferably if the character of 
the soil permits. Break up the soil, so that the 
whole may be nice and friable to plant in during 
March. When digging the bed over early in 
the year work in a fair quantity of soot, as this 
serves more purposes than one. 

D. B. Crane. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

Growers of hardy flowers that naturally bloom 
in the earlier months of the year may look back 
to the past season with considerable satisfaction. 
Not more than twice in a decade do we get such 
favourable weather as that which prevailed up 
to the middle of May. It is an exceptional 
spring which allows of the free, unchecked 
growth of Dielytra spectabilis, Spiraea japonica, 
and Deutzia gracilis in the open ground. The 
first-named I have seen in several gardens in 
really splendid condition. There is something 
wonderfully taking about this old garden flower, 
which in a general way is so disappointing in 
the open that many will not give it a place in 
the outdoor garden. However well grown it 
may be under glass, it is never quite the 
same thing os wnen it blooms freely in the 
open. The fresh air of the outdoor garden 
puts a colour into the blooms, and a 
depth of hue into the foliage that one fails to 
get under glass. The Bleeding Heart should 
have a place in the flower garden, for when the 
spring frosts keep off it is one of the most 
graceful and attractive flowers we have. Prim¬ 
roses were grand, their lovely tints not suffering 
appreciably from frosts and heavy rains, and 
the large-flowered and fancy Polyanthuses were 
equally good. Auriculas, quite unharmed by 
the past winter, flowered profusely, and enjoyed 
a comparatively long blooming season. In 
some years heavy rains, frosts, or hot sun very 
much diminish the beauty of both Primroses 
and Auriculas, but this season they were but 
little affected in this way. The same may be 
said of Narcissi, and it is cheering to note how 
the finer forms of these are finding their 
way into the villa, small gardens generally, aud 
even into cottage gardens. Their blooming-time 
extends over two months, and their beauty 
and variety of form and colour, their hardiness 
both as regards the power of the bulbs and 
flowers to resist froet, are potent factors in 
making the outdoor garden gay in early spring 
with but little trouble to its owner. Looking 
back over a period of some thirty years, one 
cannot but feel pleased in noting the change that 
hardy flowers have effected in English gardens. 
At one time one rarely came across a garden 
where the potentiality of hardy perennials for 
increasing the delights of a garden, and lessen¬ 
ing the labour connected therewith, was to any 
extent recognised. One too frequently looked 
over dreary wastes of earth devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of a blaze of colour in summer, and 
which in a damp season often proved a dismal 
failure. This has been changed, and although 
the tender bedding-plants still hold the place they 
are entitled to, owners of gardens are generally 
not willing to have flowerless gardens during the 
spring days when they can be made as bright 
and enjoyable as at any time of the year. What 
can be finer than such things as the Yellow 
Alyssum, White Arabis, or Purple Aubrietia 
which everyone can grow, and which give beauty 
to the garden at so little cost to its owner. 
With Primroses, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Pansies, 
Daffodils, Anemones, Scillas, aud other things 
too numerous to mention, our gardens can be 
made as attractive in spring as it is possible to 
have them in the summer immths. 


Digitized 


mer months. 
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SPANISH AND ENGLISH IRISES. 
Amongst the most beautiful plants now in 
bloom are the Spanish Irises, of which we give an 
illustration, to be followed shortly by the English 
Iris, which was a favourite of Parkinson, who 
called it “ The great broad-leaved Fleur de 
Luce,” and inhabits a restricted area, chiefly 
the French and Spanish slopes of the Pyrenees. 
It has a prodigal wealth of broad leaves, amongst 
which rise the spikes of flowers in early June, 
giving a remarkable glow of colour to the 

f arden. This Xiphion, named I. xiphioides or 
l. latifolium, is called the “ English Iris” for 
no apparent reason. It has no more right to 
the title than its near ally, the Spanish Flag, 
which is the great wild flower of Spain and 
Portugal. The origin of this common name 
arose probably from the fact that it came to the 
English first, then to the Dutch gardens. It 
differs principally from the Spanish Iris (X. 
vulgare) in the growth “ spearing ” above 
ground in the spring instead of autumn, by the 
more fibrous nature of the outer coats of the 
bulbs, and more distinctly in its broader and 
bolder flowers, which also differ markedly in 
colour, to the extent even that in the English 
Iris yellow is absent, and also the peculiar and 
distinctive bronze tinge that is apparent in the 
flowers of the Spanish wilding. I prefer the 



bloom is given. Though X. vulgare is a foreign 
flower to many gardens, it has been cultivated 
for quite three centuries in England, and is 
mentioned by Gerard as one of his treasures in 
his'choice garden at Holborn in 1596. We have 
now a rich series of varieties, thanks to the 
Dutch florists, but the flowers lack the striking 
individuality and bold form that make the 
English Iris dear to us. The falls are narrow 
ana long, but there is a fine range of colour, 
from blue through many bronzy shades mixed 
with yellow, and there is a self yellow variety 
that rather pales, however, against the 
brilliancy of the sweet-scented L juncea. 

Both the classes described love a sandy, yst 
rich soil, and the English Iris requires water 
unless the season is exceptionally wet, in the 
summer months. One great secret of sucoess in 
the oulture of the whole family, excepting the 
Spanish Iris and a few others in some soils, is to 
leave the plants alone once they have become 
established. We kill many choice plants by 
kindness, the various kinds of Flag amongst the 
number, and the English Iris, once in a good 
soil, should not be disturbed for at least four 
years, and then, if considered necessary to 
break the clumps, wait until the leaves have 
withered. Seedlings may also be easily raised, 
and everyone should try and raise from seeds to 
increase the variety and stimulate in¬ 
terest in the plants. Sow seeds when 
ripe, and in about four years the labour 
will be rewarded by the bulbs sending 
up blooms sometimes even after a 
growth of only three years. The growth 
of the Spanish Iris commences early. 
The bulbs produce great numbers of 
from the initial 


offsets, and I 


initial stage to the 


Spanish Iris. 

English group, though there is no Iris I cannot 
regard but with unfeigned delight, but the 
varieties of Xiphion latifolium have a stateliness 
of character, a richness and variety in the 
colours of the flowers, and an abundance of 
foliage that class them amongst the finest hardy 
flowers. The range of colour iB os extensive as 
it is beautiful. The falls are massive and of 
great width, the standards sometimes coloured 
with the deepest purple, as velvety and intense 
the throat of Dendrobium nobile, and again 
of a paler shade, then blue, and even pure 
white. A noble flower is the white English 
Iris, of spotless purity, bold, and massive—as 
pure an ornament as cau grace the garden. In 
some of the forms there is a mixture of colours, 
a spottiness that we lind on the broad falls of I. 
Ka?mpferi. Any tendency the flower may 
develop in this undesirable direction, but which 
is usually encouraged by artificial means, should 
be regarded as an evil trait. The 

Spanish Ibis is eutirely different in expres¬ 
sion from its English relative ; it has almost the 
ism a restricted geographical range, being found 
in Spain and Portugal, both along the coast and 
to an altitude of 6,000 feet, whilst it also extends 
into Corsica and the south of France, It is 
dwarfer in habit, and has smaller flowers than 
those of X. latifolium, but they appear ere the 
buds of the English Iris have half expanded, 
and thus a succession of several weeks of gay 


full grown plant there is no mystery in 
their oulture. Undue wet is fatal in 
autumn and winter, and a sandy soil, 
not however too poor, is requisite, and 
this many gardens can supply. Sun it 
loves, also a slight shelter from winds 
which hurt the rising stems, and it is 
essential to success not to keep the bulbs 
out of the ground longer than necessary. 
A bulb is usually regarded as a thing 
without life ; it is kept dried up in bags 
and boxes in hot rooms and cupboards, 
as if a dried mass of husk rather than a 
living formation that holds the embryo 
(lower. 


644.— Perennials for sowing In 
Jline. —This is a very good time of year 
for sowing many hardy perennials in the 
open ground, as the seeds will germinate 
freely and the young plants have time 
to get well hold of the ground by winter. 
Sweet Williams, Gaillardias, Iceland 
Poppies, Foxgloves, Aquilegias, Anemo¬ 
nes, Chelone, of which there are some 
fine varieties, Pyrethrums, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, are among the best hardy 
perennials. This is the best time (or 
raising Violas aud Pansies, as the plants can 
begotintothe blooming quarters early in autumn. 
Prepare a piece of ground by thoroughly stirring 
it, and bring it into a free fine condition. If the 
weather is dry, w’ater before sowing, and cover 
the Bceds with about their own thickness with 
very fine soil. Primrose and Polyanthus require 
a little more care. About an inch of very li^ht 
sandy soil should form the seed bed into which 
the seeds are to bo gently pressed, slightly cover¬ 
ing with the same compost. Shade from sun 
with mats or evergreen branches, and keep the 
soil nicely moist. The young plants should re¬ 
main till spring undisturbed, Pansies and Violas 
excepted. — Byflket. 

work amongst border Carnations. 

—A spare half-hour may be devoted to mixing 
a bit of soil for the layering of these, leaf-soil 
being the principal ingredient with a liberal 
dose of common Band and enough horse-drop¬ 
pings to help to retain the moisture. If tne 
layers are to oe lifted in October, and the ground 
on which the present stock is growing is rather 
on the light side, I would strongly advise 
running through it and pressing the ground 
firmly down with the foot. Given this treat¬ 
ment, it will be found that the young plants 
have a tendency to keep at home in the new 
soil in which they are layered instead of 
running deeply, as they are apt to do if the old 
•oil is loose. The surface rooting is a decided 
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advantage when they come to be lifted. Where 
border Carnations are largely grown both in 
quantity and variety, and there is a hankering 
after new things, it is best to have an annual 
weeding out of those sorts that are not up to 
the required standard. I never plant new 
things in a mass with old favourites ; they get 
a fair trial on a good border, and after a couple 
of seasons either take a prominent place in the 
flower garden or are chopped up and consigned 
to the rubbish heap.—E. 


out in September, and are, of course, best 
suited for producing the earliest display in 
spring. Where there is no time for inserting 
cuttings, the next best thing is to earth up the 
old stools after cutting them over. Keep this 
earth fairly moist for a short time, and as new 
growth is made it will root into the fresh soil. 
Later on the plants may be taken up and shaken 
out, taking off the freshly rooted pieces and 
dibbling them into the frames after the manner 
of cuttings, only allowing them more room. 
Small nursery beds will suit them equally well, 
but if planted in hot weather a few boughs had 
better be employed to shade them for a time. 


large Azalea bush, showB the beauty of the kind 
in a pretty way. Such climbers do no harm in 
their season, and it would be a great gain to see 
more of them in this way. Most people cease to 
plant them when they have no more walls 
and fences to hide, and a great many do not 
even successfully accomplish this, though 
material is abundant.—H. 


THE CRETAN MULLEIN (CELSIA 
CRETICA). 

This stately plant, nearly related to the Mulleins, 
though a native of the Southern Mediterranean 
coasts and the Island of Crete, is hardy in the 
south of England. The individual flowers are 
larger than those of any of our Mulleins, and 
deeper in colour ; in the centre is an Orchid-like 
appendage of a sumptuous brown colour, which 
adds much to the richness of the individual 
flower. The buds have a curiously s juare and 


GARDENING NOTES. 

The Surda Melon of Afghanistan. —In its 
native land this fruit is considered a luxury, 
and oommands high prices. Occasionally they 
are brought down with the annual caravans to 
British territory. I once saw the equivalent of 
14s. paid for one by a friend who wanted the 
seeds. It has a crisp, cold flesh, rather sweet. 
In Persian nurd means cold, alluding to its 
quality, I suppose. Forty years ago I advised 
a friend to try it in the South of Ireland, and he 
met with much success ; and about that time, 
I remember, a London seedsman kept seed, and 
had it in his price list. Last year a few seeds 
were given to me ; I raised them in a hot-bed, 
and then the plants were taken to a cold frame, 
always closed at night and open by day. The 
plants attained considerable growth, but did not 
bear fruit. I sent a packet of seeds to Natal, 
and they grew to a most promising size, when 
they were all destroyed by a hailstorm. So I 
have forwarded the residue of my packet, with 
a suggestion that covers of wire-netting mav be 
used in future, over which matting or sacking 
can be thrown at short notice. 

Streptocarpcs Hybrids —I do not like these 
so much as the original S. Rexi, with its azure- 
blue flowers, so common in the wooded parts of 
South Afrioa. In bushy glens, and on the stony 
margins of running streams, I have seen it in 
full beauty. I find that in a warm greenhouse 
I can grow the florists’ kinds well by giving an 
abundant supply of water, the surface of the 
small pots being covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
The plants are kept in the cool shade of Ferns, 
which are daily syringed after sunset. The 
leaves of my specimens are large and vigorous, 
Primrose-like, and 8 inches or 9 inches long. 

Primula floribunda. —This attractive little 
Himalayan plant is not hardy, in my climate 
excessive damp being its chief enemy when past 
flowering. I grow it in a greenhouse from seed, 
which I save annually from my pot plants, 
sowing in February near the glass. When large 
enough to handle I prick the seedlings out in 
shallow boxes filled with leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand. About the end of April I transplant to 
the place in which they are to flower. The seed- 
pans are about a foot wide, and 4 inches deep, and 
made by sawing off the ends of Binall casks ; I 
prefer the latter, which I paint outside ; three 
or four holes are then burned with an iron rod 
in the bottom. Over these I put thin crocks 
and chips of sandstone strewed with Moss ; then 
the soil is watered to settle it down, and 
replenished to proper level, in which I put ten 
or a dozen picked specimens, placing a piece of 
paper over them by day, and sprinkling with a 
sponge until established. Directly the sun 
attains power I remove the pans to the back of 
the Ferns, where they get a little subdued sun¬ 
shine every evening. I take the precaution to 
put each pan at a sloping angle of 30 degs. 
towards the light, and they get the spray of the 
syringe every evening. I may mention that I 
nip off all bloom-buds as they appear in the first 
season. July and August are the months when 
mature plants are subject to decay. I am trying 
some surplus seedlings in a sheltered, outside 
border, and will describe the result in due time. 

W. H. L , Cumberland. 


Chelone barbata vars.— This is, per¬ 
haps, one of the most elegant and beautiful of 
all perennial herbaceous plants at present in 
flower. The tall, graceful spikes are exceedingly 
brilliant, particularly when one of the best forms 
is seen. That known as ooccinea is certainly 
one of the best. Many hybrid forms are being 
raised at the present time, but, so far as I have 
seen, none of them equal the older variety for 
brilliancy and usefulness. Its spikes of brilliant 
orange scarlet flowers remain gay for a consider¬ 
able time, the main spike being well furnished 
with lateral spikes throughout its entire length. 
These, springing from nearly prostrate tufts of 
glossy leaves, render the plant very attractive. 
It is an excellent plant for grouping.—E. 

642— Culture of Zinnias.— To have 
these in really good condition the seeds should 
be sown towards the end of March in a warm 
house or on a hot-bed. It is not necessary to 
sow at an earlier date than this. If the plants 
are raised very early they are apt to come into 
a stunted condition before they can be got into 
the open ground. Zinnias, being tender, are 
among the last things that can be placed in the 
open air, and if they become very pot-bound 
they will frequently remain a month or two 
before they come into free growth, and thus 
is their season much curtailed. And here let 
me give a word of advice : Take care to secure 
a good strain or the results will be very disap¬ 
pointing. Very cheap seeds of this annual will 
produce very inferior flowers, aad there is as 
muoh difference between good and inferior 
Zinnias as between a “ Glory ” Rose and a 
Brier. When the young plants have two pairs 
of leaves put them in 2^-inch pots, using a 
generous compost of loam, a little leaf-soil, and 
some decayed manure, or artificial stimulants of 
some kind. By the middle of May put them in 
a cold frame or cool greenhouse, the former 
being much preferable, as they can be exposed 
on fine days. About the 10th of June plant out 
in ground that has been deeply dug and well 
manured. Water frequently if the weather is 
dry, and when the plants come into bloom give 
an occasional soaking with liquid-manure. This 
treatment will produce large blooms.— 




Cutting flowers.— It is a great mistake 
to allow flowers to fully expand before cutting 
them. For more Shan one reason it is better 
to cut the blooms when about two-thirds expan¬ 
ded. In the first place they last much longer. 
When they open fully in w r ater they come 
larger, and in the case of continuous flowering 
things, the blooming season is lengthened. 
Take Daffodils, for instance; the difference 
between bloams that remain until fully 
open on the plant and such as are cut 
when about half expanded is very notice¬ 
able. Placed in a cool room, the blooms 
will come quite one-sixth larger, and the same 
thing is observable to a more or less greater 
extent with all flowers that can be used in a cut 
Btate. When sending flowers away I make a 
point of cutting them at least twenty-four hours 
before I despatch them. They become so highly 
charged with moisture that they bear the 
journey much better. Gladioli are wonderfully 
improved by early cutting. In very hot weather 
the lower leaves go off before those above them 
can open, so that one cannot get a spike with 
more than two or three blooms on it. By cutting 
as soon as the first two blooms are opened, and 
keeping them in a cool place, one gets some 
well-furnished spikes. Piconies, Irises, and 
some other things cut when ju9t showing colour 
will last very mqch longer than if allowed to 
open on the plants.— Byfleet. 


Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica). 


flat look. The plant is of rapid growth, flower¬ 
ing the same year if sown early, or if sown in 
May, making good plants to put out in autumn 
for flowering early the next summer. The centre 
spike is succeeded by a number of flowering 
laterals. The flowers have a sweet smell, like 
honey or Agrimony. Well grown, it is a hand¬ 
some plant of fine habit and form, and rich and 
good in colour. 


Purple Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
Viticella kermesina).—The old Virgin’s Bower 
is now bursting out into bloom, and at the same 
time the charming variety named above, which 
cannot be too widely known. Improvements in 
the larger flowered types have been considerable, 
but the Viticella group ought not to be neg¬ 
lected. The variety under notice has larger 
flowers than the type, whilst the colour is 
peculiarly rich and telling. The flower is like 
crimson velvet, and'-the plant that! suggested 
this note, rAmb]inglruituTal|; ujtflfjaefy over a 


Propagating Tufted Pansies.— Where 
reserve plants exist, a few of these should be cut 
over with the knife at once for propagating. 
With the present weather abundance of young 
shoots from the bottom will push forth imme¬ 
diately, and when 3 inches long or thereabouts 
strip them from the parent plant, and without 
further ado insert them in a cold frame shaded 
from the sun. Where no frames exist hand- 
lights answer equallv well, or even a well- 
shaded border behind a wall. These early cut¬ 
tings will make splendid material for putting 
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Such ia not the case, as the earth being so dry 
and hard, moisture runs away and is lost, but 
with a mulch of any kind it is retained. Dwarf 
beans often suffer badly, but given a surface- 
dressing or mulch there is a longer cropping 
period and the pods are more succulent. 
Runner Beans often fail to set simply from want 
of moisture. Watering in many gardens is a 
difficult matter, as labour is often short, but 
with mulching there is a great saving of labour 
in the end, as a thorough watering once a week 
will save a crop. Even in the case of such crops 
as Lettuce, Spinach, and other shallow-rooting 
vegetables mulching is of advantage, as though 
the upper portion may be dry, the repeated 
waterings add food to the soil and future crops 
are benefited. It is surprising what value 
there is in long litter where better material 
cannot be employed. It is far preferable to 
Grass. Soils with a gravel subsoil are so difficult 
to manage, that good vegetables cannot be 
secured at certain seasons unless the surface be 
covered and the roots kept cool.—G. 


is well to make a later sowing. There are noue 
better than the green kinds for late use, mo3t of 
them, with the exception of the Prince Albart, 
being of medium growth, soon set iruit, and are 
heavy croppers. The one exception is a strong 
trailer, but good for late cutting, if grown for 
cover in any way. 

A few words will suffice as to culture. I 
usually sow my late lot in 6-inch pots, three 
seeds in each, thinning to the strongest when 
above the soil, and growing in a cold frame, not 
letting the plants get drawn. They are planted 
out at the end of June or early in July, accord¬ 
ing to the time sown, on a sunny border (not on 
manure heaps). A few spadefuls of soil are 
taken out, and decayed manure placed in the 
hole, made firm, and the soil replaced. A cavity 
is left round each plant for moisture. Treated 
thus there is a shorter and more fruitful growth 
than with plants on richer soil. When the 
nights get cold I usually throw a mat over a 
few of the late plants, with a few stakes sup 
porting them, and in mild season arrows may 
be had in December. G. W. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


CAPSICUMS. 

In most large places Capsicums would be appre¬ 
ciated, and for cooking they may be used in 
various forms, both ripe and when green. The 
varieties differ much, and several are larger and 
much milder than the Chili, also far more profit¬ 
able than the Long Red or Long Yellow type. 
When ripe they are less pungent than those 
named. For using in a green state the forms of 
Chili are also useful both for pickling and for 
vinegar, and they are grown a little for home- 
produced Cayenne pepper. In the north I 
recently saw a fine lot of plants on shelves, a 
certain quantity being required annually for 
Cayenne. The produce is far finer than imported 
pepper. Not only are the Capsicums useful for 
cooking, but they are also of value for decoration 
when grown in pots, where a quantity is 
desired pot-culture is not advisable, though for 
making Cayenne it is necessary to get fruit of 
the best colour and flavour. The Mammoth Red 
Chili is a fine type of good flavour; the large 
yellow and red Tomato-shaped varieties are 
well adapted for salad, being milder and very 
ornamental. Excellent forms are Sutton’s 
Golden Dawn and Bell or Bull’s Nose, these 
being of milder flavour than the smaller forms, 
and for decorative effect the pretty Prince of 
Wales, Coral Gem, and Little Gem are beautiful 
in pots. They fruit profusely and last for 
months in beauty in a cool-house. Spring 
is a good time to raise a stock from seed, 
sowing ia pans of light soil in a warm-house. 
Plunge them in a temperature of 90 degs., as it 
is important to get quick growth, excess of 
moisture or too little heat soon destroying the 
seed or causing a puny growth. They also re 
quire plenty of light and a moist house when 
the seedlings appear, as they are subject to 
green-fly and red-spider. When the plants 
have advanced as far as the third or rough leal 
they should be potted off into 3-inch pots, one 
seedling in each, putting them down rather deep 
Again, give them a warm bed for a few days, 
shaded from bright sun. Another shift into 
6-inch pots may be given when the latter are full 
of roots, and transfer the plants to shelves. 
Carefully water them, as too much moisture at 
any time, especially after potting, will result 
in a check, from which they rarely recover. 
We plant out in movable frames on a bed of 
manure or leaves used for raising early crops 
and still retaining some warmth. I prefer 
this to dry houses or places with more heat, as 
the plants make rapid progress in such struc¬ 
tures, getting moisture at the root. If kept a 
little close after planting they soon progress, 
and in time the sashes may be removed at night. 
The plants grow well when they get the benefit 
of night dews, and set a much heavier crop of 
fruit than if grown in the open or in pots. 

With pot culture the treatment is much the 
same till planting out, but even then I would 
advise standing the fruiting plants on a moist, 
hard bottom, giving air freely. They set more 
freely and the leaves look thoroughly healthy. 
Insect pests are more troublesome to pot-plants, 
so that liberal syringings at closing-time will be 
beneficial. Clear soot-water for plants in pots 
is one of the best preventives of insects, and 
does not affect the flowers in the same way as 
strong insecticides. Give liquid-manure to 


GREEN STRIPED VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 

Tiik green Marrows of late years have become 
more known, and are well worth attention, as 
they are of good appearance. Of course their 
culture is similar to that of the yellow kinds, 
and as this part of the subject was dealt with 
in Gardening, page 188, I will now devote a 
•mall space to the green kinds. The best large 
Green Marrow I have grown is Long Green (see 
cut), a very good companion to the Long White. 
It is prolific, and the flavour delicate, the skin 


Good King 1 Henry.— This can either be 
raised from seed or increased, with moderate 
rapidity, by freely splitting up the old clumps. 
The seed may either be sown early in the spring 
or in the autumn on a well-prepared bed, such, 
for instance, as might be got ready for Aspara 

S ue. It is a hardy perennial, and should be 
ivided for propagation just when active top- 
growth commences in the spring. These divi¬ 
sions should be planted 12 inches apart in rows 
15 inches asunder, and a well-prepared bed is 


Our Rradkrs’ Illustrations: Green Striprd Marrow. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas, Sharp, 
Finchden Cottage, Tenterden. 


or outside being of a deep green, with regular 
stripes or markings. Another and perhaps 
better known is the older Long Green Striped, 
an excellent variety, but it lacks the symmetry 
of the* first-named. Though inferior to the 
newer kind, it is noted for its heavy crops, good 
quality, and free growth. Prince Albert is a 
desirable green fruit, less striped than those 
named, shorter and thicker, but of first-class 
flavour, a good cropper, and late. 

It is a robust grower, making much haulm, 
and is admirably adapted for covering bare 
spaces, heaps of vegetable refuse, or growing on 
a fence. There are others, such as the Improved 
Green Bush or the Cluster and Chusan variety, 
a prolific and compact growing form of bushy 
habit and with dark green small fruits. Many of 
the fruits of the Improved Bush variety are 
very pretty, have green veins, and are produced 
in great abundance. 

For exhibition the Long Green Striped var¬ 
ieties are most valuable, as they always tell 
well in a collection of vegetables. Even 
when grown for this purpose they should not be 
coarse, but with a quite tender skin, and readily 
indented by pressure. The fruits of most kinds 
usually remain too long on the plants. They 
should be cut in a young state Before seed is 
formed ; they are more delicate in flavour when 
young, and for show few judges notice old, 
coarse specimens. Many amateurs, gardeners 
also, make one sowing of these fruits, and do 
not get a late supply. I am aware the early 
sown plants fruit till cut down by frost, but after 
a certain time they only bear sparingly, so that it 


recommended for them in order that there may 
be no necessity to disturb the roots—-when once 
a sufficient stock is obtained—oftener than 
every five or six years. They must not be 
starved, however, or the produce will be light 
and of poor quality. A mulching of good 
manure should therefore be given every spring. 
The young shoots, when not more than 4 inches 
in length, may bo cut, skinned, tied into 
bundles, cooked, and served similarly to, or by 
way of a substitute for, Asparagus, while the 
fully grown leaves can, daring the summer, be 
gathered, cooked, and served exactly the same 
as ordinary Spinach, added to which it can be 
had when the latter is scarce. Good King Henry 
is rarely met with other than in the north¬ 
eastern counties. 

Tomato culture for profit.— Could I 
grow Tomatos in a house 15 ft. by 10 ft., span- 
roof, to get fruit for cutting in March, and what 
variety is best, also what temperature is 
required ? When should I sow, and would a 
brick flue suffice to supply heat ? What treat 
ment should 1 give to obtain fruit from the &me 
plants all the summer?— A Young Beginner 

%* You may grow Tomatos in one of the 
houses you name ; but you will not cut in 
March. We planted our first house early in 
January, and maintained a night temperature 
of 60 decs, all through the severe weather, and 
did not begin to gather till May, which is pretty 
well as soon as good Tomatos can be obtained 
under similar conditions. You will thus see 
that early Tomatos cannot be rushed much in the 


moist, removing the lights in favourable weather. 
Planting out in the open at the foot of a warm 
wall is not so satisfactory as frame culture. 
Although the plants grow freely, they have not 
time to perfect their growth, and when lifted or 
repotted, however carefully, there is a loss of 


Mulching vegetable crops. — The 
value of a mulch on Tight soils at this season is 
very great. Short litter or spent manure of 
any kind—anything, in fact, that retains mois¬ 
ture, is invaluable for mulching, and if the work 
is done before the plants suffer or go too far, there 
will be a saving of labour and no loss of crop. 
It may be urged that we often get heavjf thun¬ 
derstorm* in summer add raipsjp i^tfe< tfobts. 
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short days when the nights are cold. There is 
no better variety for cropping and flavour than 
Early Ruby. If you have neat enough to get 
the plants up in December sow them. For 
winter it is, of course, possible to start the 
plants in autumn ; but it is a question if there 
is any profit in winter Tomatos. There is no 
great demand at a high price till the weather 
gets warm in May. The heat from a brick flue 
may suffice for a small house. As you appear 
to require the plants to bear all summer, we 
Bhould not advise you to sow before January, 
and then keep the plants moving briskly on. 

Bean Green Windsor. —This is still one 
of the very best Broad Beans. Many of the 
newer varieties, though striking on account of 
their enormous pods, are very unprofitable, the 
Beans being few. Their individual size like¬ 
wise is much too large. The old Green Windsor, 
on the other hand, can always be relied on for a 
full crop of moderate-sized pods, each containing 
from five to six deep green, deliciously-flavoured 
Beans. Of course, in point of earliness, the 
Mazagan bears the palm, and a few of this old 
kind may well be grown for an early dish or 
two, larger sowings being made of Green 
Windsor at the same time. Of the larger 
podded sorts, Seville Longpod is as good as any. 


in the winter season, the result being lovely 
clean foliage and a magnificent crop of fruit and 
flowers. The two styles of treatment seem to 
have the same result, but there is more time in 
November than in spring for using the syringe, 
and the destruction of insect life may be more 
general.— Susie. 


again in its new home. Of course you will fill 
in the trench again. From the beginning to the 
middle of October is the best time to transplant 
the tree—that is, if the ground is nojfMry. If 
so you had better wait for rain to well moisten 
it to a good depth.— J. C. C. 

640.— Clipping' hedges.— The best time 
for clipping Beech and Hornbeam hedges is 
about tne middle of September, as if done at 
that time the growth made afterwards may 
remain, as it will be no disfigurement. Many 
people, however, clip all kinds of hedges twice a 
year, first about midsummer and again in the 
autumn When a neat appearance is desired 
there is no objection to the latter plan, at the 
same time the less the plants forming a hedge 
are cut about the longer they will remain in 
vigorous condition.—J. C. C. 

Genista virgata. —Of the later-flowering 
Genistas this species may be considered as one 
of the most valuable. In this country it is the 
largest grower of any, forming, indeed, a small 
tree. It will thrive in the poorest sandy soil, 
flowering every year most profusely in June and 
July. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, there are 
numerous specimens scattered through the 
grounds which are now in full beauty. They 
are from 6 feet to 10 feet high, and considerably 
more in breadth, every one of the slender twigs 
bearing a raceme of eolden-yellow flowers. Tne 
leaves are small, undivided, and of a grey-green 
colour. The species was introduced from 
Madeira upwards of a century ago, but is far 
from being as widely cultivated as it deserves to 
be. It can be increased easily 
and rapidly by means of seeds, 
and when once established re- 
&***^&^ quires no further attention. Its 
hardiness is unquestionable, for 
it has stood the winters of the 
last two decades without the 


THE COMMON YEW. 

Among all the evergreen trees that have been 
brought from other countries and planted in 
our gardens not one is more beautiful than the 
Yew, and although it seems superfluous to praise 
it, those who plant trees might with advantage 
to themselves and future generations plant it 
more freely. Such a noble specimen as that 
here depicted represents the growth of several 
centuries, and what a picture such a tree is ! 
In point of beauty there can be no comparison 
between it and the Wellingtonias, as graceful in 
outline as sugar-cones or tne gaunt, bare Arau¬ 
carias that meet our gaze in all parts of the 
country. The only exotic tree at all comparable 
to the Yew is the Lebanon Cedar, and the Yew, 
in its beautiful plumy branches, has a grace of 
its own, with all the noble dignity as well, that 
characterises the Cedar. The tree here shown 
is laden with snow, a winter burden that it 
bears without injury, whilst specimen Cedars 
are often greatly disfigured. This, however, 
not in disparagement to the Cedar, long proved 


Celeriac.— I see in your paper, June 8th, 
an account of a winter vegetable called Celeriac. 
Can you tell me where the roots or seed (if it 
is grown by seed) can be procured, and is it too 
late to plant it this year ? The market 
gardener here knows nothing of 
it, and I have never heard of it 
before. How ought it to be 
cooked ?—A. W. 

* # * The note at p. 195, on 
Celeriac, is cultural and tells 
the treatment required, but does 
not name date of sowing, but if 
sown like Celery and treated 
somewhat similarly, planted in 
rows at 2 feet apart and not in 
deep trenches, it is a splendid 
winter vegetable. Seed is best 
sown in March, the seedlings 
being planted out in May, and 
treated as advised at p. 195. 

We are aware that it is little 
known, and market gardeners 
do not grow the plant. But 
there should be as much variety 
in vegetables as possible, espe¬ 
cially of good ones. Many are 
much neglected. It should be 
cleaned, partially boiled, and 
then strained and finished in 
boiling milk, serving up a portion 
of the milk or making melted 
butter for it. It is best served on dry toast. 

Early Tomatos. —Would you kindly in¬ 
form me how to grow early Tomatos for April 
or May ? Would you advise me to save cut¬ 
tings or sow seed early in September. Which 
is best?—R. J. 

%* We would advise you to sow seed early 
in September or late in August. Pot up early, 
getting your plants into 6-inch pots before the 
end of October. Grow the plants on shelves 
close to the glass, feed a little to keep them 
growing, as there should be no rest during 
winter. Still, do not excite the plants in any 
way, and when potting pot firmly. Shift again 
in January into the fruiting-pots, which should 
be 8 inches or 10 inches in size. Give a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and grow near 
the light. Ten degrees less will suffice during 
the winter, and water sparingly in November 
and December. 


| inch in diameter, the four 
rounded petals being of the 
purest white. The leaves are 
each an £ inch long, pointed and 
nearly sessile, being the smallest 
of cultivated Philadelphuses. 
Like most plants of Mexican 
origin, it likes abundance of 
sunlight; if this is laoking a corresponding 
failure in bloom results. It requires a fairly 
rich and open loam, to which at planting-time 
leaf-soil should be liberally added.—B. 

A late flowering Honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera Halleana).—This species, a native of Japan 
and China, is the most charming of all the later- 
flowering Loniceras. It is a climbing plant, 
with broadly ovate, pointed, shining green 
leaves, varying in length from inches to 
3 inches. The floweys, which are produced in 
pairs from the points of short axillary branches, 
are white, and possess a most delightful fra¬ 
grance, suggesting both Honeysuckle and Cow¬ 
slips. The flowers change from white to yellow 
with age. The plant is an evergreen, or partly 
so, ana in favourable situations grows rapidly. 
In nursery catalogues it is usually given the 
name which headB this note. L. japonica, how¬ 
ever, is an older name, but either will serve the 
purpose of anyone wishing to obtain the plant. 
The identification of this and several Bpecies 
nearly allied to it is at present very involved, 
and one sees the names flexuosa, confusa, and 
chinensis applied to identical plants. They are 
probably all forms of a widely-spread species. 
This, however, is a secondary matter ; of its 
value as a climber for covering walls, arbours, 
&c., there need be no doubt. 

A late ■ flowering Broom (Cytisus 
nigricans).—Of the late-flowering Cytisuses this 
species is perhaps the most valuable, being in 
full beauty at a time when hardy shrubs in 
flower are becoming scarce. It commences to 
bloom during the latter part of July, and will 
continue for several weeks in fine condition. It 
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Ou& Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : An old English Yew. Engraved for Gardening Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Agnes Greenville, Belfast, Ireland. 


a noble and enduring tree. If we had many 
winters such as the last, we should be compelled 
to trust more to the hardiest of evergreens, and 

then the Yew would take a prominent place 
among garden trees. In all stages and ages it 
is handsome, and nobly serves the dual purpose 
for which many plant—namely, to obtain shelter 
and beautify their surroundings. 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—My small plant in a pot has proved 
itself perfectly hardy during the past winter, 
having bloomed for the first time this season 
under conditions where Tea Roses, hardy N. 
American and Japanese Ferns, with many other 
reputed hardy plants, have been killed outright, 
although protected. Moreover, I know of 
another plant of C. ternata which was left in an 
open yard through the frost in a broken pot, 
with roots exposed. This lost its leaves, but I 
repotted it, and it has broken into leaf at every 
joint. None of the leaves on my plant were in¬ 
jured.— Lady Amateur. 

645.— Moving a young Oak.— There is 
no reason whatever why you should not remove 
the Oak-tree if you ao the work carefully. 
With regard to the preparations it is rather 
late in the season now to do much in that way. 
At the same time, late as it is, I w'ould dig out 
a trench a foot wide and 2 feet deep, and 6 feet 
away from the stem all round. This will cut 
asunder all the roots that extend so far, and 
very probably the largest of them will break 
out into fibrous growth by the autumn. This 
root-growth will help to establish the tree 


Green fly.— As an amateur I gave my 
experiences some years ago of syringing Roses in 
spring just before coming into leaf, with a 
tablespoonful of soft-soap and the same quantity 
of paraffin oil to 1 gallon of water, and how suc¬ 
cessful the treatment had been in doing away 
with green-fly. I should be interested to know 
if other people have been equally successful. A 
friend to whom I gave the above recipe was so 
pleased with the effect that for two years he has 
taken stronger measures, and in November has 
had all his fruit trees, Roses, and walls 
thoroughly syringed wjth>the above mixture, 
double strength, and his alsa srrin?edbi io Vines 
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is no stranger to our gardens, having been intro¬ 
duced from Central Europe as long ago as 1730, 
yet it might well be grown more abundantly than 
it is at present, using it either in a bed by itself 
or in groups near the front of a shrubbery. It 
grows to about 4 feet in height, the slender 
stems bearing trifoliate leaves, and at the top 
of each a tall, erect spike 6 inches to 8 inches 
long of bright yellow flowers. Whilst the upper 
part of the spike carries unopened flowers, the 
lower portion is already furnished with seed- 
pods. The species is perfectly hardy, and pro¬ 
duces seed in abundance. To obtain neat, well- 
furnished specimens, the plants should be 
frequently topped when young; if this be 
neglected they are apt to run up tall and leggy. 
The variety longispicatus is preferable to the 
ordinary C. nigncana in having larger flower- 
spikes. 

Daisy-tree (Olearia Haasti).—This is a fine 
hardy shrub. It is an evergreen, and being of 
neat habit and convenient size, 
might in many gardens be made 
—to some extent at least — to 
take the place of the eternal 
Laurel. In New Zealand, where 
it is found on the mountains of 
the Middle Island at elevations of 
4,000 feet to 5,000 feet, it forms 
a small bushy tree — a popular 
name for this and other shrubby 
Olearias being Daisy-tree.” In 
England it is not a quick 
grower, the largest specimens I 
have seen being under 6 feet in 
height. Its leaves, small and 
crowded, and each about 1 inch 
long, are of a dull dark green on 
the upper surface, and whitish 
beneath. The flowers, too, are 
small, but are borne very freely 
n fiat corymbs, which when fully 
expanded almost hide the foliage 
in a Bheet of white. This Olearia 
is interesting as a shrubby com¬ 
posite, and also as one of the few 
truly hardy shrubs we possess 
from New Zealand. It flowers in 
August and September, and can 
be grown in any fairly good gar¬ 
den soil.—R. 

A fine Privet (Ligustrum 
sinense). — Considered as a flower¬ 
ing shrub or small tree this Privet 

f robably ranks first amongtt 
'rivets in this country. It is of 
more graceful growth than the 
common Privet, and becomes with 
age 10 feet, 12 feet, or even more 
feet high, and, as a rule, flat- 
topped, with the main branches 
growing horizontally. The leaves 
are like those of the common Pri¬ 
vet in size, but are of a lighter 
green and less firm in texture ; a 
large proportion of them fall in 
severe winters, but in mild dis¬ 
tricts the plant is a true evergreen. 

The floweis are not quite pure 
white, and, although small, are 
borne in great profusion in ter¬ 
minal compound panicles. The 
species has been known as L. 
villosum, a name given in refer¬ 
ence to the brown tomentum 
covering the young branches. It is a native of 
China, whence it w as first introduced by For¬ 
tune. It appears to have flowered for the first 
time in this country about 1858. It is perfectly 
hardy in the neighbourhood of Lonaon, but 
sometimes suffers temporarily from cutting east 
winds when growing in unsheltered positions. 
It thrives best in groups or when associated 
with other plants in a shrubbery with a south 
or west aspect. 

Csesalpinia japonica. — This is one 
of the most distinct and interesting outdoor 
shrubs now in bloom. It forms a loose, 
rambling shrub, whose long, flexible shoots are 
plentifully furnished with hooked prickles of a 
red colour, which are very conspicuous against 
the light green bark. The leaves are, in the 
case of vigorous examples, a foot long, while 
their light, yet bright green tint is very 
pleasing. The flowers, which are rather thinly 
dhpjsed ia partially ei ^ 
inch across, of a brigl 


against which the clusters of reddish anthers in 
the centre stand out very conspicuous. In 
planting this Cresalpinia its vigorous rambling 
character should be borne in mind, for when 
small, the neat Acacia like foliage is so pretty, 
that anyone unacquainted with its behaviour in 
a mature state might well be pardoned planting 
it in association with more delicate subjects, 
which it would soon smother. It is a native of 
Japan. 


THE ARMERIAS, OR THRIFTS. 

Many novelties in the hardy plant way are 
yearly introduced to our gardens. Many of 
them, though beautiful, through difficulty in the 
way of culture, or some inconceivable reason, 
are popular only for a time, and are soon forgot¬ 
ten. The Thrifts, however, have become such 
established favourites that it seems improbable 
they can ever be lost, especially the Common 


ties of one type. All the kinds have flowers 
arranged in heads, supported on Bcape-like stems, 
proceeding from a tuft of Grass-like leaves. They 
are exceedingly free-blooming, flowering from 
May throughout the summer. The blossoms vary 
in colour from deep rose to white. They are in¬ 
creased either by division or seed. A. cephalotes 
is a strong-growing kind, which throws up its 
flower-heads to the height of about 1 foot. They 
vary in colour from deep rose to lilac. With 
this as type I include the forms sold as A. 
grandiflora, A. purpurea, and A. planta- 
ginea. It is scarcely capable of division, but 
increases freely from seed. If opportunities for 
hybridising are given, various forms will result. 
A. maritima is a much more compact grower 
than the former. The flower-heads are supported 
about 6 inches above a tuft of pretty Grass-like 
leaves. They are rose-coloured. The illustration 
shows a ma8sof the variety of thecommon Thrift, 
named A. vulgaris Laucheans, which has de^p 


Our Rkadkrs’ Iluustra rioss : The Thrift (Armerift vulgaris Laucheana') in the ro;k garden. 

sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Wnrlev, Essex. 


From a photograph 


y enecftacemes. are Ibqut an 
rig^t c|L^ajfc -yt llcSv] ^olour, 


pink flowers, on stems about C inches high, and 
is quite dense in growth. Armeriasarc delight¬ 
ful in a mass as here shown, and also for edgings. 
Too little use is made of these charming flowers 
in English gardens. They are not difficult to 
grow, and may be used in many pretty ways. 

Marguerite Carnations.— It appears 
that we have not yet found out the value of 
these Carnations, especially of their capacity 

_ r _ r _ v _ o __ __ for flowering during the winter and over a much 

classed in two groups—under A. cephalotes and , longer time than is commonly supposed. I do 
A. maritima. We grow the miniature A. | not think we shall do so until we discontinue 
juncea, A. maritima, and A. cephalotes near | raising them from seed and increase them from 
each other. A number of self-sown seedlings cuttings. I do not say that they w ill take the 
are flowering in the neighbourhood of all three place of the ordinary winter-flowering Carna- 
parents, and it is exceedingly interesting to note tions, and I know that the blooms are not of 
the wonderful variety in habit and oolour of , such high quality, but they are far more easily 
flower that exists among them. It may safely grow n and will bloom all through the winter in 
be said that the various recognised types are so a low r er temperature, and at the same time pro- 
nearly allied that—at least, in strict botanical duce a greater quanUtyjoI flowers. For winter- 
technicality—they might be considered all varie- flowering the plants may be grown in pots for 
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Thrift, or Sea Pink (Armeria vulgaris, or A. 
maritima of some), the cottagers’ favourite. 
They thrive luxuriantly when grown in a well- 
drained, but retentive soil—by retentive, I do 
not mean clayey loam, but peat and stones. 
They may always be seen to the best advantage 
in gardens where the natural soil is moist and 
gravelly. 

In nurserymen’s catalogues the names of manv 
kinds always occupy specific rank, but I think 
that for a gardener’s purpose they might well be 
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two or three years, or the plants obtained from 
cuttings rooted in the spring may be planted in 
the open ground early in the summer and lifted 
again in September. For this purpose they 
must have a fair amount of pot room, good 
drainage, and a liberal supply of sand in the 
soil. Treated in this way ana given a light posi¬ 
tion, the plants will flower well all the winter 
in a warm greenhouse. Where plenty of light 
reaches the back wall of a lean-to house I believe 
they will make good climbers, as when the most 
vigorous plants are selected the growth is 
equally as strong as in that favourite white 
variety, La Belle. In a minimum temperature 
of 45 degs. I think it will be found that for the 
greater part of the winter flowers of the Mar¬ 
guerite Carnations will be available if the plants 
are given plenty of room.—J. 


you are to get a paying crop,, In flowers you 
may plant the various bedding subjects yet; also 
Wallflower, Forget-me-not, Pansies, &c. Or 
you could get some cheap packets of quick¬ 
growing annuals from the local seedsman, who 
will tell you those most suited for your purpose. 


ORCHIDS. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

THE BEST BEGONIA FOR A WINDOW. 

A correspondent (“ J. G. R.”) asks for the 
name of the best Begonia for a window, as he 
has heard that this class of plant is of muoh 
value for the purpose. There is no doubt that 
the best kind is B. Weltoniensis, and as this 
note may be useful to many 
readers, the accompanying illus¬ 
tration of this famous Begonia 
will prove helpful. It is a 
hybrid, raised by Colonel Trevor 
Clark, between B. Dregei and B. 

Sutherlandi, which has orange- 
coloured flowers, those of the 
hybrid being pink and white. 

B. Weltoniensis is easily grown, 
and is of remarkably compact 
habit, the foliage neat and light 
green in colour, set off by an 
abundance of pink flowers. The 
illustration shows well its dis¬ 
tinctive character. 

Neglected fruit - trees 
and ROSGS. — Will you be 
good enough to advise me in 
the following ? In a garden 
belonging to a house I have just 
taken at Hastings the fruit- 
trees on the wall (Peach and 
Plum) are full of leaves, but 
there is no sign of fruit. The 
leaves of * the former seem 
covered with a blight, as they 
are rolled up and of a pinkish 
colour. The gardener told me 
they bore well last year, but 
that nothing had been done to 
them. Is it too late this year 
to have anything done to them, 
also to Roses which have grown 
up long straggling bushes with 
a head of blossom at the top ? Will you kindly 
aay what Peas and Beans can be planted at the 
end of the month? Also what flowers? — 
Craigholm. 

*#* Your Peaches were probably allowed to 
carry a full crop last season, and so were 
unable to make wood for this year’s fruit. Or 
it may be they are weak, or old and cankery. 
The curled leaves are caused by a blight or 
disease that generally accompanies extremes in 
weather such as we are experiencing this season. 
Hot sunny days do not go well with a keen 
north-ea9t wind, and even sharp white frosts at 
night and morning. You must look over and 
thin out the young shoots, thus getting better 
wood for next year. We think your gardener 
should know what to do, as it is not easy for us 
to decide without knowing more of their 
condition. It is certainly too late for fruit; in 
fact, this must be got in an embryo state in the 
wood of last season. Your Roses may be left 
alone until next spring, when they should be 
carefully pruned upon the lines annually laid 
down in these pages. One general hint we may 
give, and that is never to prune away strong 
wood because it has not flowered. It will 
almost invariably do so the following season if 
left, but if cut away you only encourage more of 
the same flowerless character. You may put in 
dwarf French Beans, and some of the eayly sorts 
of Peas, but should -- 1 11 

Digitize - 


Work in the Orchid-house.— Where 
only one house is devoted to Orchids many of 
the cool-house kinds will probably be a source 
of anxiety to their owners, it being impossible to 
keep the several temperatures required in one 
structure. A well-glazed ordinary frame, placed 
under a north wall, is an ideal place for many of 
these during the summer, the free circulation of 
air and cool, moist atmosphere suiting them 
perfectly. In showery weather, when the 
1 external air is moist and dull days prevail, the 
lights may be left entirely off with advantage, 
but not during heavy rains. In bright weather, 
on the other hand, the frame must be kept quite 
J close, damping very freely and shading heavily, 
j Besides the advantage accruing to the cool 
species, this allows more room for the full 
development of those left behind. In the warm- 
i house Thunias are rapidly advancing for flower, 
the pots being quite full of roots, and these must 


is, and some of the eany sorts 
I dOjBo as soon as-pcpsible if 


Example of Begonia Weltoniensis grown in a window. 


not be allowed to suffer for want of water. 
Syringing overhead must be discontinued as soon 
as the flower-scapes appear, and when the 
blossoms are partly open they must be removed 
to a drier atmosphere, if possible, as much 
atmospheric moisture soon spoils their appear¬ 
ance. At this time of year there are many 
Orchids, such as Cattleyas and Oncidiums of 
various species, that push roots above the level of 
the compost, this being especially the case with 
large plants, or those of a climbing habit, as 
it is impossible in potting to bring the bases of 
all the pseudo-bulbs in proximity to the com¬ 
post. A little Sphagnum Moss placed over 
these will prevent them being attacked by 
insects and conduct them to the compost safely. 
Some of the more compact-growing kinds, as 
Odontoelossum grande, occasionally getso thickly 
crowded with pseudo-bulbs that there is hardly 
room for the new growths to swell, and when 
this is seen to be the case a few of the older and 
most spent should be carefully removed, avoid¬ 
ing cutting the rhizome of* adjacent bulbs. A 
little fresh compost is sometimes needed, this 
being so placed that the new growths root easily 
into it. Continue to pay all possible attention 
to the ventilation and shading, allowing as much 
air and sunlight as is consistent with a growing 
temperature, and on dull days using only as 
much water about the house a9 is absolutely 
necessary.—H. Richards 


Treatment of Orchids bought at 
sales. —Judging by the sales of Orchids in this 
neighbourhood lately, I imagine that there are 
many, like myself, commencing to cultivate 
them without any past experience or knowledge 
to guide them. I read your remarks upon their 
culture each week with much interest, and feel 
thankful for the instruction, hints, and advice 
given to amateurs. I have now the following 
plants doing well: Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus, Sophronitis grandiflora, Odontoglossum 
Alexandras, O. Rossi majus, 0. cordatum, 0. 
nebulosum, 0. Insleayi, and Cattleya labiata 
autumnalis. If you would give me a few hints 
upon the culture of the last-named Orchid I 
should feel much obliged. I potted four im¬ 
ported plants about a fortnight ago, and they 
seem to be throwing out new roots well. Are 
they likely to bloom this autumn ? I have had 
no lire since they were potted. Whci\^ought 
they to rest, and how should they U»en be 
treated? I should have’stated that for the 
Cattleya I used broken brickbats for crocks, 
and that I have not yet covered them with Moss 
or peat, but think of doing so this next week. I 
syringe all my Orchids well once or twice a day. 
—H. George. 

*** Cattleya labiata autumnalis is one of the 
most valuable Cattleyas in existence, being one of 
the easiest to cultivate, and a splendid species 
when well grown. It flowers, moreover, at a 
time when really good Cattleyas are scarce, and 
should be grown in quantity by all. It is the 
species upon which the genus was founded and 
named in honour of the late Mr. Cattley, of 
Barnet. Formerly very rare and expensive, it 
has, thanks to the efforts of Orchid collectors, 
been rediscovered in its native habitat, and the 
immense number of plants sent home have 
brought the price to within the reach of all. 
The usual Cattleya-house temperature suits this 
species to perfection, and newly-imported plants 
should at firat be placed in pots ju9t large enough 
to take them, then tilling up around with pot 
sherds, or with broken bricks, as in your case. 
As soon as the roots are seen to be starting a 
very thin layer of the best fibry peat and Sphag- 
uum Moss must be laid on this, firmly pressing 
in with the dibber, and when finished trimmed 
off neatly to the shape of a cone. They must be 
induced to grow strongly by keeping the atmos¬ 
phere damp, and closing the house early, 
running the temperature up to about 85 degs. 
with sun-heat. No fire-heat will be required 
as long as the temperature does not fall much 
below 55 degs. at night, but during damp, dull 
weather a little should be turned on occasionally. 
Grown under these conditions, the plants, if 
strong enough, will blooni about October or 
November, but without seeing your plants it 
would be impossible to form an idea upon this 
point. Should they not, you must, as soon as 
the growth is finished—that is to say, when the 
leaf has attained its full size, and the pseudo 
bulbs are quite filled out—keep your plants a 
little drier at the roots and in the atmosphere. 
This will cause them to go to rest, and they 
must be kept dormant all through the winter. 
It will not De necessary to dry them too much 
at the root, always allowing sufficient moisture 
to prevent shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
This rest is the most important point in its 
culture, as if the plants grow in the winter, 
when there is insufficient light, they cannot 
flower, no matter how carefully treated after 
wards. You should discontinue syringing this 
Orchid so often, as the water is apt to collect in 
the young growths, though the Odontoglossums 
all delight in it if not given too heavily. After 
the past season’s growth you will probably find 
the plants settle into a regular habit of growing 
and resting at the proper season, and with this, 
as with all Orchids, the more nearly we can 
imitate nature the better. Find out the natural 
growing, resting, and flowering seasons, conform 
to these as nearly as possible in your cultural 
operations, and success will follow. 


‘‘The English Flower Garden.” —This 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marli&c, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devot&l to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to bcaIs, as w ell us planting of the beds. 
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of starting after pruning until the first flowers 
expand. By this means it is not diffioult to 
have a good succession of flower. When dealing 
with large plants it is a mistake to use too rich 
soil. I have found a mixture of peat and 
loam to be the best, such things as artificial 
manures, crushed bones and natural manures 
being left out of the question. 

Firm potting by all means is desirable, but it 
is not necessary to repot every season, as one 
would do in the case of Allamandas, Cleroden- 
drons, and similar plants of rapid growth. 
Cuttings should be taken from the short-join ted 
wood, with a heel if possible, and before the 
climbing character is developed. Then as soon 
as established the leading shoot should be 
stopped, after which, with two or three shoots, 
it is an easy matter to flower them whilst still in 
small pots. It does not require any so-called 
variety to accomplish this. In dealing with cut 
bloom it is not generally known, I think, that 
the Stephanotis will keep fresh much longer 
when thrown into water, Being kept there for 
a few hours or until wanted. To cut the 
trusses with the sun shining upon them is a 
mistake; if such droop completely the same 
day it must not be a matter of surprise. 
Early morning is the best time for cutting the 
flowers. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


THE STEPHANOTIS. 

No stove climber with pure white flowers 
approaches either in point of beauty or of free 
flowering the Stephanotis (S. floribunda). Al¬ 
though two varieties are catalogued, it is very 
rare to find S. Thouarsi in cultivation save in 
botanical collections. To many the latter species 
is comparatively unknown, whilst of the former 
the so-called varieties or forms exist more in 
imagination than in actual fact, it being the 
cultivation that makes the difference more than 
anything else. It is true there may be some 
difficulty in flowering seedling plants by reason 
of their extra amount of vigour, but cuttings 
taken therefrom should not have this same fail¬ 
ing, nor would seedlings if they were not 
treated too generously, if I had to deal with a 
Stephanotis that would not flower freely, I 
should adopt the drying-off process, not 
troubling in the least if nearly all the foliage 
fell off the plants in so doing. Should the 
plant be one in a pot, this can be effected far 
better than when planted out. The latter, by 
reason of the root room and the moisture in 
the atmosphere, will oftentimes grow away 
freely in spite of being dry at the roots : hence 
instead of unlimited root space it is better 
to have it restricted within a brick pit. 

By this means there should be no difficulty 
in flowering the Stephanotis where hitherto 
it has been making too much wood. In 
favourable positions and localities in this 
country pot plants of Stephanotis that have 
flowered may with advantage be stood out 
of doors, the warmest spot being chosen 
for them. This would be far better than 
still retaining them in a stove where, per¬ 
force, growth must still continue with, 
perhaps, but little flower. Should the 
mealy bug, for instance, be at all trouble¬ 
some while in the stove, by turning a plant 
outside there is a far better opportunity of 
cleansing being carried on. ^ 

There need be no fear in doing this ; the 
plants will stand it very well when in a 
healthy state at the roots. This treatment 
will result in a rest, which, with the 
ripening process will be favourable to 
flowering profusely another season. It is 
not advisable to do this with young growing 
plants, in which case it is important to 
secure all the growth possible. Even where 
it is not possible to stand them outside, it 
may still be practicable to place such plants 
in a cooler house, so as to check a late 
growth. In either case what has to be 
guarded against is leaving them too much 
exposed later in the autumn. By the end 
of September those outside shoula be again 
brought under cover, and a few weeks later, 
when by reason of housing greenhouse plants 
in general there will be less room, the Ste¬ 
phanotis where so treated should be taken 
into a slightly warmer, but dry house or 
pit. Any place where 50 degs. or 55 degs. 
can be maintained at night will answer well. 
By keeping the soil quite dry I have had plants 
keep quite safely in 10 degs. less heat in the 
winter, but it may not be advisable to risk 
such a procedure when it can be avoided. 

Pruning is not carried far enough in the case 
of the Stephanotis, for with more thinning out 
so as to prevent overcrowding there is a far 
greater likelihood of good results ensuing. In 
doing this, however, there are two distinct sea¬ 
sons for its performance. If a plant be wanted 
in flower onwards from the end of March into 
Junithe pruning should be done towards the 
end of the latter month after water has been 
withheld from the roots so as in a measure to 
prevent bleeding to an excessive degree. This 
pruning should be done so as to admit of plenty 
of light exercising its influence in the produc¬ 
tion of short-jointed sturdy wood during the 
next two or three months. This will then after 
a resting period flower freely again in the March 
following, the embryo buds or trusses being 
already discernible in the autumn. The 
points of the shoots in such cases should be 
pinched out early in the spring so as to direct 
all the energies towards the flowers. For 
flowering from June, or even May onwards, the 
pruning should take place in the spring, 
allowing under ordinary stove .liTeatpient a 
period of eleven or welrl yk^k,Ifrolithe time 


Spray of the Siephanotis. 


Winter-blooming Carnation Mrs. 
Riley. —The list of Carnations that will bloom 
during the dull months of the year is being 
rapidly extended, and I consider this new kina 
to be an acquisition. The flowers are blush- 

f ink, tolerably large, and are freely produced. 

t appears, moreover, to have what some of the 
best winter-flowering kinds are deficient in—a 
good constitution. It is one of the earliest to 
bloom that I am acquainted with, and for this 
reason should be equally valuable for the open 
as for under glass.—B yfleet. 

646.— Impatiens Sultani for exhibi¬ 
tion. —A cold frame is not exactly the place to 
grow these plants in. The side-branches would 
not get sufficient light and air unless the frame 
be large and deep. A low span-roof house 
would be much better. You would increase 


out, and if the pots stand on two bricks placed 
edgeways the plants grow into a better form. In 
any case, let them be surrounded with plenty of 
atmospheric moisture in very bright weather, 
and have a piece of tiffany placed on the glass 
to shade from strong sunshine. With regard to 
giving artificial manure, this must be applied 
cautiously, or the flower-buds will drop off 
before they open. Soot-water twice a week 
will be strong enough for such succulent plants. 
It will keep tha foliage of a good colour without 


creating a long-jointed growth. To make the 
liquid, place a quart of soot in a canvas-bag, 
put the bag in 3 gallons of water, and keep it 
stirred about once a day until the liquid is quite 
clear.—J. C. C. 


BLUE-FLOWERED GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Blue flowers are general favourites, but the 
list of greenhouse plants with blossoms of that 
tint is not an extensive one, and of the limited 
number the following may be especially 
mentioned. 

Lrschenaultia biloba major is distinct. 
Neat little bushes crowded with their beautiful 
blue blossoms are really charming. Itisnotevery- 
one that succeeds with it, but the beautiful and 
uncommon tint of its blossoms well repays a 
little extra care and attention. The climate of 
the South Downs would appear to be very con¬ 
ducive to the rich colour both of foliage and 
flowers, for in many districts it seems impossible 
to get the same richness of colour as is to be 
found in the Sussex-grown plants. Agathaja 
cceleatis, sometimes called the 

Blue Marguerite, is a pretty free-flowering 
composite, which was introduced from the Gape 
of Good Hope as long ago as 1753. It was, how¬ 
ever, scarcely known till within the last few 
years, when single Marguerite-like flowers be¬ 
came popular, and this, supplying as it does 
quite a distinct colour among them, was 
then grown to a greater extent than formerly. 
It is a plant of the easiest culture, for 
cuttings strike root very readily, be¬ 
sides which seedlings often spring up in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Planted out-of-doors after 
all danger from frosts is past, this Agathma will 
form good-sized bushy plants that flower in 
great profusion till late in the autumn. If 
grown especially for the purpose, they flower 
throughout the winter, and at that time of the 
year are particularly valuable. For this pur¬ 
pose they should be struck in the spring and 
grown on as required, giving them during the 
latter part of the summer a position fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. In this way they will by the 
end of August be bristling with flower-buds, and 
if .then removed to an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature they will flower throughout the winter. 
The long wiry stems on which the blossoms are 
borne render them extremely useful for cut 


purposes. 

Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) 
is another old plant, having been known in this 
country for over 200 years. There are several 
forms of this, no doubt in many cases selections 
from seedlings. Apart from a good variety of 
the typical A. umoellatus, which must be put 
down as the best of all, a pretty little form is 
A. minor, a much smaller plant with rounded 
heads of deep blue blossoms. This is of a more 
deciduous nature than the typical A. umbellatus. 
These different forms of Agapanthus flower with 
greater freedom when their thick, fleshy roots 
are allowed to remain undisturbed than they do 
if frequently repotted. Hence whether in pots 
or tubs the compost used should be such as will 
remain in good condition for years. Though 
often stood out-of-doors during the summer, the 
different Agapanthuses form very ornamental 
plants for greenhouse decoration. 

Sollya linearis is a slender, wiry-growing 
climber of a shrubby nature that can with the 
aid of a few sticks be grown into a neat little 
specimen, or it may otherwise be trained up a 
small rafter, the end of a greenhouse, or in some 
such a position. The leaves are narrow, while 
the drooping blossoms are of a beautiful clear 
blue, and while it usually commences to flower 
early in May, a succession is, as a rule, kept up 
for some considerable time. This Sollya is a 
native of Australia, as indeed are all the mem¬ 
bers of the genus. Several specific names are to 
be met with, through all of which runs a strong 
family likeness. 

Blue Lead wort (Plumbago capensis), with 
its pale blue blossoms, is one of the best known 
greenhouse plants of this tint, and a most pro¬ 
fuse flowerer. It, like the Agathiea and the 


Agapanthus, is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was introduced in 1818. 
This may be grow’n in various ways ; firstly, if 
treated as a Fuchsia and stopped once or twice 
during their earlier stages, neat little bush}’ 

S lants may be had in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
^^rained to a rafter or pillar of a 
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greenhouse or conservatory, it will soon make a 
goodly show with its wealth of porcelain-blue 
blossoms. As a bedding plant, too, it is some¬ 
times used, but if planted out when small it does 
not often flower well. Treated, however, as it 
is in Hyde Park—that is, grown in the shape of 
large pyramidal bushes ana plunged out-of-doors 
during the summer—it presents not only an un¬ 
common, but a very attractive feature. The 
Plumbago is readily increased by cuttings of the 
young growing shoots treated just the same as 
Fuchsias. The different 

Staticks are not met with to anything like 
the same extent that they formerly were, but 
they are well worth attention, being free-flow¬ 
ering, distinct from other greenhouse plants, 
and they remain a long time in bloom. S. 
puberula and S. Holfordi are two good distinct 
forms, S. Holfordi being a much larger growing 
plant than any other; indeed, S. pube¬ 
rula is quite a dwarf growing species. Between 
these two the hybrid S. profusa was raised, and 
this is now, I should say, the most generally 
grown of all the greenhouse Statices. 

Witsenia corymbosa. — In the autumn 
months, just as many summer-flowering plants 
are on the wane, we have the beautiful blue 
flowers of this Witsenia. The plant is ! 
itself very distinct, for while it is of a hard 
shrubby nature, the leaves, which are arranged 
in tufts, are just like those of a small 
growing Iris ; in fact, the Witsenia belongs to 
the order Iridece. To be seen at its best this 
Witsenia needs much the same treatment as the 
various Heaths and the numerous clas 3 known 
principallyas hard-wooded plants—that is, potted 
in sandy peat, giving at the same time ample 
drainage and a structure in which a free circu¬ 
lation of air is kept up during the winter months. 

Browallia elata is a pretty blue-flowered 
annual, that if grown in pots for the greenhouse 
may be had in flower nearly throughout the 
year. If sown early in March they will be in 
bloom by May, and by continual sowings a 
succession of bloom is kept up. They do best 
in a frame in a good light position, liquid- 
manure being of considerable service as the pots 
get full of roots. 

Tropacolum Azttrkttm’, a Blonder olimber 
somewhat in the way of T. tricolor, but with 
flowers of a pleasing shade of pale blue, is very 
pretty, and especially interesting from the fact 
that in most members of the genus the flowers 
are of some shade of yellow or red. 

Iris chinensis or fimbriata is a beautiful 
greenhouse species, with flowers of a pale bluish- 
lilac. It blooms best when thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in large pots, as in the case of the 
Agapanthus, and its usual season of flowering is 
during the spring months. 

Di AN ELLA ocerulea is a hedge-like plant with 
large branching panicles of small blue flowers. 
It is not particularly showy in a flowering state, 
but the blossoms are succeeded by berries about 
the size of Peas, which when ripe are of a rich 
blue tint, and then a good specimen forms a 
highly ornamental object in the greenhouse. 

Marica cqerulea, a beautiful Brazilian Irid, 
will often produce its charming light blue 
blossoms during the summer in a greenhouse 
temperature, though it grows much more freely 
in a warmer structure. P. 


FLAMINGO-PLANTS. 

In the large number of varieties of A. Scher- 
zerianum that have originated under cultivation, 
and in the extent of the divergence from the 
type or progenitor which is shown in the most 
prized forms of this Anthurium, we have very 
striking evidence of what may be done by care¬ 
ful cultivation and selection towards the im¬ 
provement of garden plants. It is only thirty- 
five years since this Anthurium, now commonly 
known as the Flamingo-plant, was introduced 
into Europe from its home in Costa Rica, and 
probably only within the last ten years has its 
improvement been properly worked at Yet 
we have already a great many varieties, both in 
size, form, and colour, all differing considerably 
from the plant as known and figured twenty- 
five years ago. 

The cause of this diversity in size and colour 
is no doubt due very largely to changed condi¬ 
tions, to high cultivation, and to variation from 
seed, more particularly to the latter. It is a 


Sometimes this kind develops small, spoon- 
shaped bracts or spathes all along the yellow 
spadices, resulting in a monstrous, inelegant 
appearance, but interesting as showing that 
each of the flowers on the spadix may have a 
bract to themselves. Rothschildianum was ob¬ 
tained from a cross between the red and the 
white spathed varieties, the former being the 
seed-bearer. Out of twenty-five seedlings, all 
except four were like their female parent, while 
the four had large white spathes spotted with 
red, the spadix being yellow, as in the white- 
flowered parent. We know those who consider 
these spotted-faced Anthuriums ugly, but there 
are on the other hand many others who admire 
flowers of this character. The plant named 
Mme. Emile Bertrand is nothing more than a 
Rothschildianum with rather small red dots. 

The cultivation of the Flamingo-plant and its 
varieties is not difficult. Such examples of it as 
that recorded as having 165 flowers expanded 
at one time do not fall within the capabilities of 


The Flamingo-plant (Anthurium Scherzerianum). 


641.—Best Scarlet “Geraniums.”— 

Much depends on the space to be filled up, 
otherwise there is no difference in many of the 
varieties. If you want a bright scarlet colour 
and a neat habit of growth, Vesuvius is best. 
There is an old plant of this sort growing on the 
back wall of a small conservatory at Montys 
Court, Taunton, that is nearly always in flower, 
and many times during the spring and summer 
the flowers are so numerous as to hide the foliage. 
I ought to say, perhaps, that the position is a 
fairly light one, as the degree of light which 
reaches the plant makes all the difference in the 
number of flower-trusses produced. When the 
plants do not get a fair share of light and air 
the growth is long-jointed and the flower-trusses 
fewer in number. Henry Jaooby is a good 
crimson variety and grows well. I can point to 
a plant that reached to a height of 12 feet in 
three years. If I were going to select a sort for 
thiB purpose, I should choose F. V. Raspail, a 
well-known double sort and a good grower. I 
value it more than either of the singles, because 
when cut the bright scarlet flowers last much 
longer.—J. C. C. 
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fact of great importance in horticulture that 
plants with a tendency to vary under cultivation 
may be made to develop various and distinct 
characters much quicker and with greater cer¬ 
tainty if they are propagated through several 

g enerations from seeds than if sporting through 
igh feeding and changed conditions is relied 
j upon. The thousands of varieties obtained 
j from some of our most popular garden plants 
! have, with verv few exceptions, sprung from 
seeds produced by cultivated plants, 
i The differences between some of those bearing 
. distinctive names are, in some cases, so slight 
I that it would be as well if their names were 
1 dropped altogether. A few of the finer varieties 
| are A. S. Wardi, in which the spathe is C inches 
long by 4 inches wide, of a deep scarlet colour, 
as also is the large curved spadix ; the stalk is 
! stout, and in large, strong plants as much as 
2 feet 6 inches high. Atro-sanguinea is very 
deep crimson. Williamsi is a small plant with 
white spathes and a yellow spadix, the latter 
; being sometimes stalked, curled, and pale yellow. 

| Though not an ornamental plant, it has been 
' useful in crossing with the red-spathed varieties. 


all cultivators, but anyone who has a moist 
stove or an East Indian Orchid house may grow 
good specimens of it with ordinary care. 
Annual repotting is necessary, the abundance 
of water the plant requires soon causing 
the soil to decompose and become mud, so 
that it must be renewed every year. August 
is the apknowledged best time to repot 
this Anthurium. The soil should be care¬ 
fully washed from the roots, and the plant 
should be repotted in a roomy pot, half 
filled with drainage, and in a compost of peat, 
Sphagnum, and charcoal, such as would be used 
for Odontoglossums. Loam is sometimes recom¬ 
mended, and we have seen loam answer well, 
but it was exceptionally good and free from iron. 
The plant should never oe allowed to get dry. 
Good varieties are propagated by division of the 
tufts of growths, but seedlings are always in¬ 
teresting, and there is always the chance of a 
good variety being obtained in this wav. The 
seeds are enveloped in orange-scarlet pulp; they 
take about twelve months to mature. They 
should be sown in Orchid soil and plunged in a 
hot bed of 80 degree... a , fram W. 
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PALMS IN SUMMER-TIME. 

In all probability more Palma suffer through 
want of attention during the summer than 
at any other period of the year. This, arises 
chiefly through an insufficient supply of water 
to the roots, for it should be known that Palms 
are in nearly every instance gross-feeding plants. 
The amount of water that they will imbibe is 
surprising when the roots and the leaf-growth 
are in a healthy condition. This fact should be 
borne in mind by all who have to do with large 
plants which are limited at the roots in either 
pots or tubs. When such as these, from over¬ 
sight or otherwise, are not kept well supplied 
with water, they will be considerably weakened. 
Palms do not, like most other plants, show 
symptoms of distress immediately they are in 
need of more moisture, but it must not, there¬ 
fore, be inferred that they do not suffer all the 
same. They do suffer, most assuredly, and the 
issue will be in the foliage turning to a paler 
shade of green, whilst the oldest leaves will 
quickly hasten to their end. No doubt many 
have seen as well as grown large plants of 
Seaforthia elegans; this Palm, if it be not 
well supplied with water, will not carry nearly 
so many leaves. When, however, it is treated 
generously, the difference is very apparent. 
Large plants of the aforesaid Palm in No. 1 
pots should be capable of carrying as many as 
eight large leaves in a healthy state, but more 
often than not four or five are the most to be 
seen upon such. This invariably rises from 
lack of moisture in sufficient and continuous 
quantities. The same applies to Kenti&s, which 
will carry twice as many leaves as the preceding 
when treated generously. The foregoing are 
taken from the cool-house Palms, but the same 
applies to those usually grown in the stove. 
Areca lulescens is a case in point, this Palm 
forming a dense mass of deep foliage when well 
cared for, but if kept short of moisture the 
leaves assume a sickly hue. Thrinax elegans 
and other species of the same family should also 
be quoted in support of the same facts. 

This being the case, it is needful to give close 
attention to the watering so as to keep Palms 
on the whole in a healthier state. I would 
rather see a Chrysanthemum flag every day 
than that a Palm should become dust - dry 
once or twice during a week. Some growers 
of Palma would do well if they were to pay less 
attention to repotting, and give a more close 
observance to watering. It does not do in the 
case of Palm culture to assume that in every 
oaee, or even the majority, the remedy for a 
sickly plant lies in giving it a shift into a larger 
pot. This will not unfrequently aggravate the 
symptoms, for when a Palm is decidedly out of 
health it does not need more soil in which to 
grow, but rather less, seeing that it is of good 
quality at the same time. Palms that are now 
sickly, and which are at all overpotted, may at 
once be carefully reduced at the roots, so that 
they can be again repotted with fresh soil into 
the same, or if need be smaller pots. When this 
reducing is done the plants should be shaded 
more freely for a time and a closer treatment be 
given. In this way it will be possible to re¬ 
establish any but the worst of cases by the time 
winter sets in, but even then plants so treated 
will continue to make steady progress towards 
recovery. 

I have already stated that moisture at the 
roots is most essential to Palm life. It is far 
better to provide this for plants that appear to 
be in need of a shift, but which will really thrive 
for a long time yet in many instances without 
being repotted, provided they are well attended 
to for water. ^ I have noted repeatedly that 
Seaforthias, Kentias, Arecas, Latanias, and 
Chamredoreas, with the best known of the Cocos 
faniily and the different kinds of Thrinax 
will all thrive in the best possible manner 
when comparatively pot-bound if they be freely 
watered and occasionally given a manurial 
stimulant. 

In some cases vigorous-growing Palms will 
force the soil upwards so that it becomes nearly 
or quite level with the rims of the pots ; this is 
done during root development, and hence there 
is much less room for water. In such instances 
I would stand the pots in large pans, so that 
water may be absorbed from below in addition. 
When this is done it does not follow that any 
excess need be allowed in the pans ; t-his oan be 
easily drawn out wfth^a svrirge- When this 
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uprising of the soil does not ocour there is the 
possible contingency of cracked pots by reason 
of the pressure brought to bear from the inside. 
This may be prevented by applying hoops of the 
right size taken from barrels or tubs. 

During the summer-time there is need of close 
scrutiny to keep down insect pests. Some of 
these enemies to plant life will then, in spite of 
the free use of the syringe, increase at a rapid 
rate. Seaforthias and Kentia are liable to be 
attacked by black thrips, chiefly on the under¬ 
side of the foliage. Red-spider will in nearly 
every class of Palm do more or less harm, but 
more especially so to such as Areca lutescens, 
Thrinax elegans, Cocos plumosa, and Chamaj- 
dorea graminifolia. An increased attack of 
white Beale is just possible where there is a 
small stock on the plants, and as this insect so 
seriously saps the vitality out of the plants, it 
should be immediately stopped by sponging 
with a strong solution of a well-tried insecticide. 
A good remedy for the red-spider would be an 
effectual syringing with sulphur-water, to be 
followed in a few days by a good washing with 
clear water to cleanse the leaves. Fumigation 
will be the quickest antidote for the thrips when 
it is repeated twice or thrice. In any case no 
opportunity should be lost of giving an extra 
good syringing ; even if it be only once a week 
it will do a deal of good. G. 


Llttonia modesta. —I enclose a leaf and 
flower of Littonia modesta, grown to 6 feet high 
in six weeks, and now in full bloom. The tuber 
was preserved through the winter in dry sand, 
and in May was put into a 9-inch pot of leaf- 
mould and sand, then plunged in a hot-bed. 
When the growth shoot touched the glass the 

E lant was removed to the stage of a cool green- 
ouse where it stood in the shelter of leafy 
plants. It soon attached itself by its tendrils 
to a tall wire-trellis fixed in the pot. In the 
south of England it likes outdoor exposure.— 
W. H. L. F 

*#* A beautiful rich apricot-coloured flower 
of this charming and rather uncommon plant in 
gardens. 

Adiantum elegans. — This is a fine 
Maiden-hair Fern, ana one that is likely in some 
measure to supplant the well-known and much¬ 
valued A. cuneatum. It has broad, spreading 
fronds, that will be found very useful in some 
kinds of floral decorations. Market growers 
are beginning to grow it in quantity, a sure sign 
that it is of exceptional worth. Like cuneatum, 
this Maiden-hair must get a fair amount of light 
and air if the fronds are to be used for cutting. 
Grown in dense shade and in a very close atmos¬ 
phere they will not last.— Byfleet. 


The frost in Aberdeenshire. — The 

injury done by the intense frost in this locality 
in Aberdeenshire is now being realised in the 
gardens all round here, the injury to both Ever¬ 
greens and deciduous trees being great. Yews, 
Rhododendrons, and Hollies are killed, and 
standard fruit-trees and Gooseberry-bushes, 
if not dead, have greatly suffered, a great many 
branches having to be cut out. It is only now 
that the effects are seen. The gale, or rather 
hurricane, of 22nd December also levelled many 
of the fine old trees.—G. T. 

Good annuals for cutting that are just 
now coming into flower are Cosmos bipinnatus, 
the Cornflowers, the tricolor section of annual 
Chrysanthemums, and Linarias. Touching this 
question of flowers for cutting, especially her¬ 
baceous things, it may be well to suggest the 
advisability of taking notes all through the 
season both of any especially good thing with 
the view to increase it in autumn, or of any 
break in the supply of flowers with the view to 
introduce other things to fill up the gaps. The 
aim on large herbaceous borders should be to 
always have a good supply from early spring 
until late in autumn. There is a great ad van- 
tage in this over allowing any one particular 
flower or flowers to monopolise nearly the whole 
of the borders.—B. 

A frost in June— A frost of from 5 devs. to 0 dees 
visited the neighbourhood of Huddersfield on Friday night, 
June 14th, inflicting considerable damage on Dahlias, 
French Beans, Rhododendrons, and the tender growths of 
Ferns, &c. Can any of your readers give any other record 
of such a sharp frost so late in June ?—W. M., Huddersfield. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There are so many failures each year through 
the excessive use of stimulants, that it is neces¬ 
sary to advise great caution. I have known 
plenty of instances where growers have become 
so impatient as not to wait until the pots are 
well filled with roots, but have started feeding 
with liquid-manure plants only a few days 
potted. The remark, 14 My blooms would have 
been better had I fed the plants less,” is only 
too common, and not in Chrysanthemum-grow¬ 
ing alone is more care needed. I have in my 
eye a houseful of Cucumber-plants recently 
spoiled through the injudicious use of cuano— 
manure of a hot nature employed in burning 
weather, when something cool, as liquid from 
cow-manure, would have done no harm. I have 
seen such dangerous salts as sulphate of am¬ 
monia cast into a tank of water without a 
thought of measuring their strength. It does 
not colour the water, it is thought, and there¬ 
fore cannot do any mischief. Even persons 
reputed skilful will sometimes use quick-acting 
fertilisers at double strength, with the thought, 
I suppose, that if half an ounce to a gallon of 
water is recommended one whole ounce must 
give extraordinary results. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is rightly termed a gross feeder, but that 
is no reason why the roots should be continually 

O ed with plant food till they fail to work and 
ly perish. The time when assistance is needed 
is when the pots have become full of feeders, 
and if the various shifts have not been neglected, 
that period should be late in July. Of course, 
muoh will depend upon the weather and the 
size of the pots in which the plants have been 
finally placed. In hot, dry times the growth is 
remarkably quick, and when pots of Icbs than 
9-inoh diameter are used there is some danger 
of the plants becoming stunted. In cases like 
this, then, applications of liquid-manure will 
tend to keep them going, but where there is 
ample soil yet for the roots to ramble in do not 
be in any hurry to assist growth with other than 
clear water. In showery weather stimulants 
should be withheld, as they only help to pro¬ 
duce soft leaves and Btems—conditions most 
undesirable. 

When feeding, too, all kinds must not be 
treated alike. The pretty hairy-petalled variety, 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, has roots of a very tiny, 
thread-like character, and the plant altogether 
is of a nature so weak that it will not take up 
manures. Better with this sort to give rain¬ 
water alone. The dark crimson-coloured varie¬ 
ties, like G. W. Childs, W. Seward, John 
Shrimpton, and Cullingfordi, are impatient of 
much manure-water, but I have found that 
another dark kind, namely, E. Molyneux, will 
late in the season succeed with very high feeding. 
This variety has much stouter roots than the 
others named. White-flowered sorts are more 
easily overdone in this matter than are most of 
the yellows, for instance. W. G. Newitt and 
Avalanche both have fine leaves and sturdy 
growth, yet a strong dose of manure-water will 
quickly oripple them. Stanstead White, one of 
the stoutest of growers, is certain to give good 
results if not stimulated at all, but if fed the 
shoots become hollow and the blossoms predis¬ 
posed to damping. The growth of that grand 
incurved Japanese kind, Robert Owen, is not 
overstrong, and seems apt to shed its leaves. 
With this we must be very careful in the matter 
of fertilisers. All Incurved Chrysanthemums, 
it is safe to say, do not respond to anything like 
so high feeding as do the greater number of 
Japanese kinds. Some of the weaker kinds, 
like Princess Beatrice, Empress Eugenie, Mrs. 
Shipman, and Lady Hardinge are best if water 
only be used all through the season. With the 
incurved type a very hard ripened growth 
should be the aim of the cultivator, and the 
plants should not receive anything that assists 
grossness. 

As to the best stimulants to use. Were I to 
be left with only one kind for Chrysanthemums, 

I should prefer soot. It is so easily obtained 
that I fear many do not use it largely for that 
reason alone. To those who grow any of what 
are termed florists’ flowers, I would say always 
have a tub of Boot-water at hand. Put a quan¬ 
tity into a bag, according to the size of the 
vessel, and let the liquid soak through. Use 
this a few days after just strong enough to 
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colour the deer water. It can be used with 
advantage syringed over the leaves of Chrys¬ 
anthemums. This gives them the deep green 
tint so pleasing to Chrysanthemum cultivators. 
It may also be employed as a top-dressing in 
showery weather later in the season. Liquid of 
sheep and horse-manure prepared in the way 
advised so that it may be clear is excellent, 
especially during hot weather, but too much 
cow liquid tends to sour the soil, although this, 
like the above, is not of a forcing nature. Fowl- 
house manure must be used in a very weak 
state, as it is likely to burn the roots. Similar 
results are sure to follow a too free hand when 
giving the plants guano and the known adver¬ 
tised fertilisers. A slight dusting over the soil 
is beneficial in assisting surface roots when the 
bloom-buds are swelling in late autumn, but 
first weaken the manure by mixing it with very 
fine soiL Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda have led to so many mistakes that I would 
not recommend their use. Chrysanthemums 
like changes; they should, therefore, not be fed 
at every watering, as is sometimes practised, 
but each alternate moistening of the roots 
should be done with water only. H. 


PACKING PEACHES. 

A few lines on packing these tender fruits may, 
perhaps, prove useful to those who have not had 
much experience in such work. The first point 
of importanoe is to procure suitable boxes. If 
the fruit is to be consigned to a salesman, he 
will willingly forward boxes specially made for 
suoh fruit; but where the fruit has to be sent to 
the family, home-made or purchased boxes have 
to be utilised. These should be sufficiently deep 
to allow of one layer of fruit with the requisite 
packing material. Some boxes provided with 
divisions for each fruit are far from desir¬ 
able, as it impossible to pack Peaches either so 
carefully or so well as in boxes without any suoh 
partitions. Various materials are useful for 
packing. A very cheap and reliable one is Moss, 
which should be soft and free from all hard sub¬ 
stances that would be liable to bruise the fruit. 
Before using, the Moss ought to be thoroughly 
dried and all the fine earth or dust shaken out, 
when it will be in excellent order for packing. 
In using this material a good bed or layer should 
be placed at the bottom of the box. Then pro¬ 
ceed to wrap eaoh fruit in white tissue-paper, 
surrounding it with Moss, leaving only the top 
of the paper to be seen, placing each fruit in its 
place as tightly as possible, yet not bruising it 
in the operation. Ail blank spaces between the 
fruits or at the sides of the box should be filled 
up with paoking material, so that no shaking or 
movement can take place while in transit, 
otherwise considerable damage will result. 
When the box is thus filled, another layer of 
Moss will be required on the top, using just 
sufficient to keep all tight and immovable when 
the lid is screwed down. I may here remark 
that screws are much the best for securing the 
lids, as there is no jar in driving them in, as with 
nails, nor any danger of the points going wrong 
and pricking the fruit; and at the journey’s end 
the screws can easily be drawn without any 
injury to the box, which can thus be utilised on 
many future occasions. In many gardens, 
especially in the neighbourhood of towns, Moss 
is not procurable, causing other material to be 
employed, for which purpose ordinary un¬ 
bleached wadding answers very well, costing 
Ubont 2s. 6d. per dozen yards, using it in exactly 
the same way as advised for Moss. Tissue- 
paper should always surround the fruit, not 
putting the wadding into direct contact with 
the Peaches, as some of it would adhere to the 
downy coating and spoil the appearance of the 
fruit. Last year I saw a large consignment of 
Peaches arrive at a well-known establishment. 
These had been packed in the wadding, which 
could not be entirely removed when unpacked. 
If the sender had heard the remarks passed on his 
work he would have been fully convinced of his 
error, to say nothing of the lowered value, which 
was about 50 per cent., as stated by the sales¬ 
man. An excellent substitute for the above is 
wood wool, being fine, soft, springy, and reason¬ 
able in price. Such materials as bran ought 
never to be employed for packing, as it shifts 
about and the fruit is practically certain .to 
arrive at its destination more or lees dan aged. 
Paper shavings, r?oor menr ec b^ % ^f£u 


gardeners, find no favour here, as they are 
frequently hard, not very elastic, and apt to 
cause bruises. To attempt to send fully ripe 
Peaches long distances by rail is oourbing failure, 
as the least pressure causes disfigurement, and 
the rough and careless handling of the boxes by 
railway men will almost knock them to pieces, 
for which reason experienced growers always 
send their Peaches a little before they are ripe. 
In this stage they will stand a little rough 
handling when packed and appear in good 
condition when taken out of the boxes. Even 
if the fruit could be safely sent to market in a 
ripe state, the salesmen would object, as it 
would have to be sold immediately on its 
arrival, simply because it would not keep; 
consequently it would have to go, no matter 
whether prices were high or low. On the other 
hand, when the fruit is not fully ripe, the sales¬ 
man can use his own discretion in selling, and 
if prices rule low, he may and does frequently 
refuse to sell for a week or more after the fruit 
has reached him, thus securing the highest 
possible value for the sender and also an 
increased commission for himself. W. 


BULBS FOR OORBBSPO WP BWTO. 


Questions,—Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardkiuno free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
GARBBnxe, 87, Shuthampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pususna. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, eaoh 
should be on a separate pises of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as G aDraus has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (ivhich, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperienee it gained. Corres¬ 
pondents %sho refer to articles inserted in Gardrmom 
should mention the number in wkioh they appeared. 

729. — Ants e& ting Rose-flowers.— Ante are eating 

our Rose- Sower*. What is the remedy I— Mrs. Pays. 

730. — Treatment of garden soil.—My garden is 
made np of road-scrapings, and is hot and dusty—no 
moisture in it. What course can I take to make it good ? 

—J. T. C. 

731. —White Bankslan Rose not flowering. 

—What is the probable cause of a White Banksian Rose 
failing to flower. I should be glad to receive hints 
to culture and treatment of the tame ?—B Ait try. 

732. —Late-struck Chrysanthemums.— I have 
some late struck Chrysanthemums. What treatment 
should they receive to bloom this year? They are of 
various sorts, and well rooted in small pots, plants about 
5 inches in height.— Ward. 

733. —Treatment of Gold-flsh.— Will you kindly 
inform me in your paper, Gardrhinq, what food to give 
Gold-flat how often the water wants changing, and what 
green food they like? Any other information will be 
thankfully reoeived.— A Conbtaxt R radix. 

73#.— Carnations In a Tomato-house. —I am very 
wishful to grow Carnations in my Tomato-house, as the 
hares and rabbits will not allow me to grow Urn outside. 
Could you give me full directions how to thus cultivate 
them, as I am quite Ignorant on the subject ?—E. D. 

786. — Tuberous Begonias for exhibition.—I 
have some Begonias (2nd year bulbs), which I intend show¬ 
ing about August 15tb. They are at present in 6-inch pots 
and full of flower buds. Should these buds be removed? If 
so, up to what time, or should they be allowed to remain, 
and would a little manure-water occasionally be beneficial ? 
—Jumbo. 

736.— Treatment of Ooleus.—I should be glad to 
have a few hints as to the cultivation of Coleus. I have 
some nice young plants well established in 8} inch pots 
which I want to bring on for exhibition towards the end of 
August. What kind of soil is suitable for potting ? What 
sized pots do they require for the final shift? What 
amount of watering is advisable, and should they be 
watered overhead 1 I have an onheated house exposed to 
the sun from sunrise to sunset. What stimulants are most 
suitable for them ?—I. E. O. 


To the following queries brief replies cure given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

737.— Dandelions on cricket ground (G old- 
smith ).—Dandelions may be got rid of at this season by a 
small oil-can filled with vitriol, and a small drop placed in 
the centre of each plant. We do not say it is the best 
remedy, as the side roots grow again in future years, but 
as you cannot grub them out now this is a good plsn. 
Small roots can be removed next spring. 


738.— Barthing Up Potatos ( Pomme de Terre).— 
We advise earthing up the crop, but not late, as mors harm 
than good follows this practice. So much depends upon 
the soil, the time the work is done, the width between the 
rows, and other details, but in ordinary culture ws 
certainly advise tbs old svstsm. 

739.— Flag Irises ( W. Williamson),— These will succeed 
either in the sun or shade, as one sometimes sees them on 
hot, sunny banks, but a position where the light is subdued 
is best. Iris flowers do not test long individually, but a 
succession is maintained by the buds. Some lest fresh 
after they are fully expanded only a day. 

40.— Heating a span-roofed greenhouse 
(W. A.).—The fumes from your oil-stove will be fatal to 
plant-life. Von do not burn much oil now, bat in winter 
you would soon seen its evil effects. Get a chimney or 
cylinder to take away the fumes, and, if possible, have a 
steam pan—that is, a pan full of water over the stove. Ibis 
will cause a moist heat and abeorb noxious gases. The 
fresher you oan get the air the better. 

741. — is soot-water a good liquid-manurs ?— 
Soot-wat-.r is a valuable manure for ail plants, but should 
be used when clear—that is, the soot should be placed in a 
bag or loom canvas and sunk. By this means better 
results are got. The soil is not clogged np with the soot, 
which floats on the water if placed loom, and the strength 
is absorbed if allowed to remain a abort time before wing. 
Uis well to use animal manures as well if quiok results are 
expected. 

742. —Propagating Genistas (A. Allcroft).— Tbs 
best time to strike Genistas is when the new shoots an 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long, selecting thorn without 
flowers. Place some balf-dosen cuttings round the sides 
of a 48 (6 inch) pot, place in sandy compost and in a warm 
bed or frame with bottom-heat of 70degs. to 80 degs. Pot 
np singly in small pots when rooted. We have also at this 
season eeleoted late growths and struck them in a doss, 
cold frame in a firm sandy soil, keeping shaded and moist. 

743 —Unhealthy Rose-bud (A ). — From the 
appearance of the half-expanded Rose-bud sent, the cause 
of its unhealthy look seems to be the effect of the scorch¬ 
ing sun and long-oontinued drought. Water the Rose- 
plant freely at the root with weak liquid-manure, and «iw 
with dear water, and mulch the surface of the soil with 
some decayed manure. 8yringe the foliage freely night 
and morning ; this will tend to keep down the ravages of 
rsdwpider, of which pest we observe some on the leaves 
attached to the cutting sent. 

744. — Planting violets (C.).—The best time of 
the year to plant \ ioleta to flower in the open air is during 
April and May, aod in showery weather, if possible. If 
they are put otit at the time named, and the runners kept 
pinched off daring the summer, they will make strong, 
hardy dump* that will flower profusely in due season. 
During hot weather abundance of water at the root is 
requisite, and, being subject to red-spider, frequent 
syringing* of the foliage during the growing season will 
also be very beneficial. 

745. — Rosa Blalri No 2 (Floki\— According to my 
experience, 1 should my this Rose it not subject to mildew. 

I have had it growing against a wall facing east, and under 
the drip of trees for the last seven years, and although the 
position is very drv I have only seen a little mildew on the 
growth onoe, and that was in 1893, when Roses everywhere 
were badly attacked. I advise you to move vour plant to 
a fresh position next autumn. It is so hardy and the 
fragrance of the flowers so delightful that it would be a 
lorn if you got rid of the plant.—J. 0. C. 

746. — Cucumber plants la unheated house 
(L.).—The most probable cause of the young fruits of the 
Cucumber in question going off in the manner described 
is defective ventilation or Inattention to watering in allow¬ 
ing them to become too dry, and then giving a lot of watot 
all at once. This is a very fertile source of the mischief 
you complain of. The soil and atmosphere about them 
should be uniformly moist, and keep the foliage 
shoots well thinned out, to admit light and air to the 
blossoms. This will help them to set better. 

747. — Treatment of Indian Shot (S.).— The better 
way will be not to take the shoot off the parent plant now, 
but to encourage it to grow by all means by potting the 
old root on into good rich soil, and giving abundance of « 
water when growing freely. Then, at the end of autumn, 
the plant can be gradually dried off. and be kept In a 
rather dry state during the winter, and in the wiring, just 
before growth commences, the crowns oan be divided, and 
potted singly into rather small pots, and be grown on in a 
comfortably warm temperature. Gannas do well planted 
out-of-doors in sheltered positions during the summer 
months. 

748. —Chrysanthemum-leaves turning yel¬ 
low (■/.) — The cause of the Chtvsanthemum-leaves 
turning yellow is, in all probability, to be accounted for by 
the intense heat and long-continued drought. If the pots 
in which the plants are growing are not plunged in any 
material to ward off the sun's rays, each as coal ***** or 
Ooooa-nut-flbrs, that of itself would qnite account for the 
yellow appearance of the leaves. Give abundance of water 
to them, and freqaent soaking* of weak soot-water will be 
very beneficial, ae it will tend to restore the foliage to its 
natural dark-green colour. Syringe also freely overhead 
night and morning with clean water. 

/ Jx 49 * »F r ° I l a » a f 1II « Sweet-scented Verbena 
(A.).—This plant is easily propagated from outtiags 
Inserted in sandy soil in well-drained pots, and kept 
under glass, in March or August. The cuttings should be 
of the half-ripened wood, and be taken off with a little bit 
of hard heel attached to them. Being very liable to flag, 
they should be carefully shaded during sunny weather! 
until they have taken root and commence to make new 
growth, when they can be gradually inured to light and 
air. and, os soon as possible afterwards, pot them offsingiy, 
and give every encouragement to induce them to make 
strong growth. Tho leading shoots should be stopped to 
induce a bushy habit. 

750.— Scaring birds —Would you kindly tell me if 
tin hawks are good for Bearing birds, and what cost, and 
where best to get them ?—D. M. 

V Tin hawks are good, but you would do well to get 
them through an ironmonger o? wdsman. We have 
! no idea as to cos*, but they would doubtless be reasonable 
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751.— Roses on own roots and on the Manetti 
StOOk.— What to the meaning of the above terma?—O. 

V Roses on own root* are those that are struck from 
noting* of any given variety. Rose* on the Manetti stock 
are those that are budded on the Italian Brier. 

w*--Sowing seeds of the Canary Creeper. 

—When may the Caoary Creeper (Tropfoolum canari ens e) 
be town eucceeafully ?—J. P. T. A. 

V The best time of the year to tow teed* of this creeper 
the open ground in the month of April in sandy 

751— Greenhouse painting— I mu hoping to 
have my greenhouse painted toon. How long should it 
stay empty after being painted before the plants are taken 
back again ?-EL M. 

*•* A* toon a* the fresh paint has become quite dry and 
ard and the disagreeable smell has disappeared the 
fonts can be returned to their habitation, giving abundant 
entilation night and day during the hot weather. 

754 . Propagating Single Dahlias by oat- 
tings.— Can Single Dahlias be propagated by cuttings 
in August or September, like Tomato# or Pelargoniums ? 

Instead of attempting to strike cutting* of SingU 
Dahlias in the autumn, and in which you would almost 
certainly fail, propagate at the proper time in spring . 
when the shoots begin to start from the old tubers that 
have been kept through the winter protected from frost, or 
sow seeds. 

765— Outtln* back Abutllons— When should 
Abntilons be cut back? Mine are flowering well, but 
getting too leggy, without any leaves but at the top ?— 


763. — Sowing Pansy seed— I have procured some 
Pansy seeds, and shall be greatly obliged by your inform¬ 
ing me as to the way to sow it to get good flowering-plants 
next spring? I have a 5 feet by 4 feet light, no heated 
greenhouse, and the garden faces west.— J. O. Randall. 

Sow the teed* at once in a 5-inch pot cf light toil, or 
shallow pan. Place in the cold frame, and when the 
seedlings are large prick them out, planting them out 
finally in the early autumn. Be cartful that woodlice or 
slugs do not eat the seedlings. 

764. — Rose-loaves dying off— Can you tell me 
what is the matter with the Roee-leavee I enclose ? The 
green in them appear to die in patches. Gan it be the 
drought? I doubt it, for the plants are making fair 
growth.—A. 

*** From the appearance of the Rose-leaves sent there is 
no doubt that drought and intense heat are partly respon¬ 
sible for their bad appearance, and, also, they are covered 
with red-spider. Wash the shoots and leaves copiously with 
the garden-engine, and give abundance of weak liquid- 
manure to the roots, and thickly mulch the border in which 
they are growing with decayed manure. 

765. — Insects on Roses— Will you kindly inform 
inert there to any remedy tor destroying inseotson Roses? 

*** You ask tf there is any remedy for the destruc¬ 
tion of insects upon Roses. There are so many insect 
foes, some of which are easily killed, while other* are far 
too strong to be killed without injury to the Rose itself. The 
small beetle you send is one of the Rose chafers, and you 
must pick these off by hand. No insecticide is sufficiently 
powerful to kill them without doing a great deal of harm 
to the Roses. The Rose chafers, the Rose saw-fiy, and 
weevils have been particularly destructive this season. 


*.* The best time to cut back leggy Abntilons is in the 
spring of the year, just before they commence to make 
fresh growth. They oan then be headed back to any 
required distance, and when they have put forth some 
fresh shoots can be re-potted into some good soil, and 
treated throughout the summer in the usual manner. 


766.— Blighted Perns.- 1 have one or two indoor 
Ferns which are becoming smothered with some kind of 
blight, to wipe off which with soapy water, as I have been 
advised, is an tndless task. Is there any effectual way of 
getting rid of them ? Any information will much oblige. 
—Indoctus. 


756. — Cypsophila paniculate. -What is the right 
way of growing Gypeophila paniculate? We have twice 
ntosd young plants, and they have died away without 
flowering?— E. F. J , 

V There should be no difficulty in raising this from 
seed, and the plants are quite hardy ; but having long tap 
roots, must be planted when quite young where they are to 
flower. Sow again in a cold frame, and prick out the 
plants when large enough on a border of light sod. 

757. — Spotted Ross-lsavss. — M Mrs. Hobson" 
would like to know why the Roee-leavee she encloses are 
■o marked and spotted, and is there any remedy ? 

%* Your leaves are infested with a fungus called 
Asteroma rotes, which causes the dark, purplish-brown 
spots you complain of. All you can do is to remove and 
bum the leaves; but the plague does very Rule harm to a 
healthy plant. The leaves were in too dry a state for us to 
say what insect consumed the lower cuticle of the others. 

758. - Zinnias.— Are these pretty flowers difficult to 
cultivate, and do they require to be raised in a frame?— 
D, R. 

%* These half-hardy annuals are by no means difficult 
to cultivate. They do best planted out in deep, loamy soil, 
and in a warm and open position. The seed may be sown 
in a frame, on a gentle hot-bed, in March, and. after 
growth has commenced, gradually harden them off, so as 
to be ready to plant out in their summer quarters by the 
Mrst we*k in June. 

759— Brsastwood— Win you kindly explain what 
you mean by the breast wood of fruit-trees, which you say 
should now be removed from Pear-trees ?—J. F. 

*.* The breastwood on fruit-trees consists of those shoots 
which grow out in a horizontal line from the foot of the tree. 
As these, from their position, could not easily be laid in 
for training, they should be pinched back to S inches or 
S inches in length, as advised. When so treated they q ften 
form fruit-buds at the base of the shoot. 

700— Rose suckers. —I have some Rose trees which 
have tnsny suckers on. Would you kindly tell me what 
time of year to lake them off and how to treat them?— 
Charles Mats. 

Unless your Roses are of the Provence or Cabbage 
class it would be wiser to allow the suckers to grow and 
dower freely next season. You will do better by propaga¬ 
ting from buds upon stocks-an article appears shortly— 
or by cutting the shoots into 0-inch lengths and rooting 
them next October. 


761 —7 ennlslawn overrun with Clover— My 
tennis-lawn was sown down three years ago, and to now 
overrun with White Clover, which is rapidly spreading 
over the whole lawn. How oan I beet get rid of it ?— East 
Yobks. 

V You wiUfind it very difficult to get rid of the White 
Clover now. Even if you dig it up and resow without the 
Clover heeds there are probably seeds in the ground which 
will grow. The best course, unless you go to considerable 
expense, is to encourage the Grasses by manuring, so that 
the struggle may not be so unequal as it appears to be at 
present. A dressing of bone meal will help the Grasses to 
thicken. 


762. -Sunflower-leaves eaten—I have been very 
much troubled of late with some insects eating the leaves 
of young Sunflowers. They leave no trace behind ; but I 
suspect they are snails. They also attack seedling Dahlias, 
and eat all the leaves down to the stalk. Perhaps you 
would let me know how I am to remedy this, and as 
quickly as possible, as all the flowers are being rapidly 
attacked ?— Myosotis. 


V We do not think you can do better than dust over a 
very little lime or coal-soot upon your seedlings. What¬ 
ever insect pests they be, they will not relish either of the 
above. Be sure not to overdo it; rather dust them over 
again in a couple of days’ time. Early morning or late 
evening will be the best time to apply, giving preference 
to the evening. So many insect enemies infest them plants 
as you describe that we cannot possibly tell what pest it at 
fault Watch closely, especially in the event - 


Digitized by 


$ event tg. 
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*** The Ferns are infested with brown scale .which is 
very difficult to eradicate. If you have many Ferns and 
only one or two attacked it will be better to isolate the 
infested plants at once, or the insects will spread to the 
oUter plants. You might dip the infested plants in a wash 
mads with Fir-tree-oil 1 according to the instructions on the 
bottle, and repeat the dipping for two or three days. 

76T.— Cankered wood on Gooseberries—if all 

the old cankered wood of a Gooseberry-bush be cutoff, 
leaving only the young sockers to grow on the old roots, 
will a good result follow this course?- J. C. Lancashire. 

*** The sucker growths will produce fruit, but 1 1 is not 
the best mode tf culture. You would get better results 
with young trees on a single stem. The difficulty with 
suckers is that they continue to appear, and become a 
thicket of wood, the fruit being small and difficult to gather. 
If you grow from the old stool after cutting away cankered 
growths, restrict the young suckers to three or even less, and 
form a round head, removing all those growths which 
spring from the base. 

768.— Cherry-fruit dropping— I shall feel obliged 
if you will let me know in your next issue of Gardening 
what to the cause of a Ohenry-tree in my garden dropping 
all itefruits when they come te the size of the one enclosed ? 
I have also a plant, of which I send you a leaf, and would 
like to know its name and habit? No one can tell me what 
it is.- W. O. 

*.* The cause of your Cherry-tree dropping its fruit may 
arise from drought, want of roots or food, but with the 
slight information sent it is difficult to say. We think the 
first-named is the reason; but you ds not say if the tree is 
on a wall or otherwise. Cherry.fruit often drops, but not 
the entire crop. The leaf sent it most probably from an 
hybrid Rhododendron, but it is impossible to name with¬ 
out dower. 

769— Mignonette dying— My Mignonette fades, 
and in a day or two the whole plant dies off. I send a 
specimen also of two small grubs which I found near the 
roots. Last year the plants were not attacked till they 
were quite large and in full flower. I shall be grateful for 
information as to the best preventive?— Constant Reader. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from " Constant Reader,” / 
am sorry I cannot tell you why Mignonette goes off in the 
* coy »f does. The grubs you sent Would probably live on 
the roots and thereby injure the plants, but I do not imagine 
they are the culprits. One is a very young specimen of the 
grub of the Cockchafer or some, other very nearly allied 
beetle, the other the grub of a fly, but it was so dried 
up when if reached me that I cannot say more about if— 


770. — Barren Strawberry-plants. — I have a 
number of barren Strawberry-plants. Is this a result of 
the season, or will they always be barren ? Would runners 
taken from these barren plants prove fertile or not ?— J. C. 
Lancashire. 

*.* It tcould be untoise to take runners from barren j 
Strawberry plants ; they may not all be barren, but there 
is a risk. In planting make a good start so as to lose no 
time or land. You do not say the age of the plants. If 
young, we certainly do not think it is owing to the season, 
as the fruits were formed before drought set in. 

- (" Karl") See reply to "J. C, Lancashire,” but as 

your plants were young plants we certainly would not 
raise stock from them. Some varieties of Strawberries are 
barren, producing great quantities of runners, but they 
should be destroyed. Get a good stock from a good variety, 
plant early, and with plenty of moisture they trill give 
abundance of fruit next season. Our best cropper this 
year is the new Royal Sovereign, a very prolific variety. 

771. —Rose-leaves injured— The leaves of my 
Rose-trees have been much injured by a bee, of which I 
enclose a specimen, together with some of the leaves, from 
which lane pieces have been out out by the insect. Oan 
you kindly tell me whether permanent mischief to likely 
to follow, and whether there is any means of defence 
against this (to me) new enemy ?—G. L. P. M. 

*,* The Bee which you sent, which is making the round 
holes in the leaves of your Roses, is one of the Leaf-cutter 
Bees (Megachile centuneularisf. These insect? prill not 


practically injure your Roses. They use the pieces cf the 
leaves they cut off to line their cells, in which they deposit 
their eggs. You will not long be troubled by them, at they 
will cease to attack your Roses as soon as their nests are 
finished. As a means of destroying them, I can only 
suggest a butterfiy-net, unless you can track them to thexr 
nests. It is a very interesting sight to see them cut out 
the circular pieces of leaf and fly away with them.— 
G. S. S. 

772. — Grubs attacking Iris Kaempferi. 

—The grubs which I enclose have been discovered by 
digging and aeem to be the culprits which have attacked 
the Irises. I fear there ie any quantity of them. If you 
can suggest any way of dealing successfully with them I 
shall be very much obliged ?—C. E. F. 

%* In reply to the enclosed from “ C. E. F. “ the grubs 
you forwarded are Leather-jackets, the grubs of the 
Daddy-long leas or Crane-fly (Tipula oleracea). They are 
very destructive insects and vary difficult to destroy, as 
from their position at the roots of plants any insecticide if 
made to reach them cf sufficient strength to kill them would 
certainly injure the plants. They may be trapped , how¬ 
ever, by burying slices qf Turnips, Mangolds, or Potato* 
about an inch below the surface of the ground; these 
should be examined every morning. If a small wooden 
skewer be stuck info each they will Be easily found. Turfs , 
slates, or small pieces of board laid about make good traps, 
as they often creep under such things.—G. S. S. 


NAMRS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-Street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants— M. D ..—Rubia peregrins.- 

T. Tomm.— Lonicera japonic* aurea-retioulata.- Helene 

North.— Inula glandulosa.- Welsh Amateur.—We do not 

undertake to name florist's flowers, and those sent, especi¬ 
ally the Pansies, were quite spoilt. It is always in such 
cases best to send them to a specialist or some of the lead¬ 
ing Pansy growers.- Mrs. Brooks.— 1, Iris pallida, a 

lovely “ Flag," not rare, but we should like to see it more 
often; 2, German Iris of some kind, but the flowers had 
faded; 3, Campanula glomerata daburioa ; 4, Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis); 5, Doronicum Clusi.- W. C. Ayles¬ 
bury—Strawberry Spinach (Blitum capitatum)- C. H. 

Crouch. —Common Stonecrop pedum acre).- Mrs. Little- 

dale.—The Rose is Fortune's Yellow, and the shrub 

Chimonanthus frag ra ns.- C. Buckley. — Dead rob ium 

formoeum gigmnteum. Subscriber.—1, Medinilla magni¬ 
fies ; 2, Celsta arc turns; 3, Rivina humllla.- W. Wil¬ 
liams.—Double Red Campion (Lychnis dioica, fl.-pL)- 

James Davie*.- It is impossible to name such florists’ 
flowers as “ Geraniums." The blooms sent had fallen to 

E ieces. If they had been fresh we doubt whether we could 
ave correctly named them, as the various varieties are eo 
much like each other. Send them to some specialist or 
nurseryman who has a large collection to compare them 

with.- Ibex Tree. — Phacelia campanularia, a hardy 

annual. Sow seeds in the autumn on light, warm, 
thoroughly well-drained soil. It is a delightful plant for 

covering a large bed.- B. C. —Astrantia major.- 

O. O. W. —It is very difficult indeed to name Roses, unless 
one has a large collection at hand to compare them with. 
2 and 3 we cannot determine ; 1 is General Jaoqueminot; 

4, Jules Margottin.- A. B. /*.—1, AJchemfll* alpina ; 

2, Nepeta MussinL- Saxifrage.— We do not undertake to 

name Roeee, as many of them are eo much alike when cut. 
1, looks like one of the Waltham Climbers ; 4, La Rostere ; 
7, Maiden’s Blush. Get a nurseryman who has a large 
collection to tell you. 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. E. Owen .—“ Ravenscrof t’s Tomato Culture," to be 
obtained of Mr. Raven scroft, Railway Nurseries, Worthing, 

Sussex.- inquirer. —The most profitable Apples for 

August are Lord Suffield and Stirling Castle, noth are 
oooking sorts. If you want dessert kinds, plant Devon¬ 
shire (jaarrenden and Yellow Iogeetre. The most profitable 
Plums are Rivera’ Early Prolific and Victoria. The 
three beet Gooseberries for gathering green are Industry, 
Crown Bob, and Whitesmith. The old Double Daffodil, 
Tel&monitis plenua (Van Sion) is the most useful double¬ 
yellow for cutting. Trumpet major to a good single, and 
the bulbs of both are cheap, and they may be planted 
among the fruit-tret s. 8nowdrop, Lilium candidum, and 
Gladiolus may be planted under similar conditions, and 
will be valuable for cutting. English and Spanish Iris will 
also be useful, and the Double Scarlet Anemone may be 
tried, and if it succeeds will be found profitable. It 
is impossible to give any useful information as to the 
quantity of flowers which should be sold for one shilling. 
The price of flowers varies from day to day during the 
season. For instance, when Daffodils first come in they 
may be worth a shilling a doses blooms; but the prioe falls 
with an increased supply; this is mainly a matter between 
buyer and seller, unlees the flowers are sent to market, 
and then it becomes a question of supply and demand. 
Your list of hardy blooms for cutting is fairly good. Webave 
not found Single Dahlias so satisfactory for travelling as 
the Cactus and Pompon varieties, and Ddther do they 
sell so well Galega alba is not of much use for cutting; 
it so soon fades. The pink variety of (Jentaurea montana 
is useful. Inula gl&ndulosa is good also, and Stenactis 
speciosa. We think you ought to grow more Carnations, 
especially the Selfs, and the White Pink Her Majesty we 
find valuable. We see you do not include annual Asters, 
but whites are valuable when well grown. You may 
raise all the seeds you name in your propagator. Swan- 
sonia galegifolia alba is very useful for cutting ; but it is a 
question if the cold greenhouse will be a sufficient pro¬ 
tection in winter. The Melaleucas are Australian shrubs, 
belonging to the order Myrtace®. Theee and most of the 
plants named above are out of date just now, though they 
used to be common enough in conservatories fifty years 
ago, sud may, perhaps, hare their day again in the future. 

- Mrs. Payn .—On no account take runners from barrel) 

Strawberries. 

Replies next week to H. P. W., Ac. 
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AND FDQLD* 

PRESERVING TOMATOS. 

As the season for Tomatos is commencing, and 
I grow a large quantity, would you kindly give 
me information as to the best way of preserving 
them?— T. Roberts. 

* # * There are several ways of utilising not 
only the ripe fruit, but also quite the smallest 
green Tomatos, these latter bemg more sought 
after by those who know their value than are 
ripe fruit even. Bottling or canning Tomatos is 
an industry principally oonfined to America, 
and of this I have had no experience. I fail to 
see, however, why private growers should not 
try to imitate the practice on a Bmall scale. 
Cans, it should be noted, are fast going out of 
favour from their tendency to spoil their con¬ 
tents to the extent of rendering them positively 
injurious, owing to the effect of acids upon the 
metal, and it is either wide-necked jars or 
bottles that should be used in preference. 
Another recommendation these latter have over 
cans is to the effect that they can be effectually 
made air-tight without any assistance from a 
tradesman, soldering down being neoessary in 
the case of cans. For bottling, the preference 
should be given to sound medium-sized to small 
ripe Tomatos, these being separated from their 
stalks and sponged quite clean if need be. 
These should then be packed closely and 
tightly, but not crushed, in the bottles or jars, 
afterwards filling up with clear water. Suppos¬ 
ing it has not been possible to obtain bottles 
provided with rubber rings and screw tops— 
though, unfortunately, I am unable to state 
where these oan (be procured—the bottles or 
jars must next be very tightly corked and 
then plaoed in a stock-pot or deep stewing- 
pan, filling this with cold water and setting 
over a fire to very gently boil for the spaoe of 
about twenty minutes. In order to render 
ordinary bottles or jars perfectly air-tight, new 
corks soaked for a short time previously in hot 
water should be used, and after the boiling 
taken plaoe and all are cool again, out on 
the oorks even with the tops. Make a oement 
or bottle wax by melting 2 oz. of resin and 
1 ox. each of beeswax and gum shellac, invert¬ 
ing each bottle or jar in this, repeating it when 
the first coating is cool. Store in a cool, dark 
place, where the Tomatos ought to keep admir¬ 
ably for many months. The foregoing is the 
best recipe for storing Tomatos that I am ac¬ 
quainted with, but there is an older and more 
simple, if less to be commended, practice that I 
will next give. Select perfectly ripe Tomatos 
and pack them closely and without pressing in 
a stone or glazed earthen pot, and completely 
surround with a brine of salt and water strong 
enough to support an egg. Cover with a deep 

f >late in suoh a manner that it presses upon the 
ruit, and set in a cool dark room or closet. 
Fruit thus, treated will keep a year without 
further attention, but must be soaked in fresh 
water for several hours prior to being cooked. 
There are several methods of making Tomato- 
ketohup, or sauce as it is often erroneously 
termed, and a few bottles are very useful. 
The firat of these recipes, and which I can 
strongly recommend, is as follows : Take Toma¬ 
tos when fully ripe, bake them in a jar till 
they are tender, strain them, and rub them 
through a sieve. To every pound of juice add 
a pint of Chili vinegar, an ounoe of Shallots, 
half an ounce of Garlic (both sliced), a quarter 
of an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of white Pepper, finely powdered. 
Boil the whole till every ingredient is soft; rub 
it again through a sieve. To every pound add 
the juice of three Lemons, boil it again to the 
consistency of cream. When cold, bottle it; 
put a small quantity of sweet oil on each, tie 
bladders over, and keep in a dry place. An¬ 
other recipe that might also be tried with 
advantage is rather simpler. Slice the Toma- 
toe, put them in layers into a deep earthen 
pan, and sprinkle every layer with salt. Let 
them stand in this state for twelve hours. Then 
put them over the fire in a preserving-kettle, 
and let them simmer till they are quite soft. 
Put them into a thin linen bag and squeeze the 
juice from them. Season the liquor to taste 
with grated Horse-radish, a little Garlic, some 
Mace, and a few Clove*' "‘'Boil it wellj with 
these ingredients* and f when ( ' 


use. There is yet another good recipe for 
Tomato ketchup, mid it is this« Slice the 
Tomatos and sprinkle them with salt, boil them, 
and strain through a coarse sieve. Slice two 
good-sized Onions to every gallon, add a small 
spoonful of Ginger, two of pounded Cloves, two 
or Allspice, and one teaspoonful of white 
Pepper. Boil twenty minutes after the spices 
are in and keep in a jar closely covered. 

Green fruit. —There are generally large 
quantities of green fruit that will not have an 
opportunity of attaining anything like their full 
size, colouring being as a consequence quite out 
of the question. Even if green fruit can be 
kept after being cut long enough to colour, the 
quality is, as a rule, wretchedly bad, and the 
fruit in a fresh, green state might well, there¬ 
fore, be put to a better use. Tomato pickle, 
made principally from the green fruit and 
Onions, invariably finds favour with most people 
who have an opportunity of trying it, and I 
believe it to be quite wholesome. There are 
only two recipes for pickling Tomatos that I 
am acquainted with, and these I will give. The 
first, and which is most popular, is as follows : 
Take two pounds of green Tomatos, pull 
them to pieces (they must not be cut), add 
two or three Onions, sliced, and six Chilies. 
Scatter salt over them, letting them stand 
fifteen hours, then strain away the liquor and 
cover the remainder with good vinegar. Place 
this in an earthenware jar, bake in an oven for 
one hour, and then press the pulp into jars. 
Now take a dessertspoonful of Mustard and half- 
a-teaspoonful each of pepper, spice, sugar, and 
Cloves, and a little Cinnamon, and four Chilies, 
adding sufficient vinegar to make this quite 
thin ; boil it and pour over contents of jar while 
boiling hot. If spiced vinegar is used, this may 
be brought to the boiling point and used with¬ 
out the addition of raw spices. When cool, 
closely cork the jars and cover with bladders. 
This pickle is found to be rather hot, especially 
if not well stirred prior to use, the hot spices 
collecting on the top. The other recipe alluded 
to is also worthy of being given a trial. Scald 
and peel green TomatoB, lay them on dishes 
and strew salt thickly over them. Let them 
stand twenty-four hours, occasionally pouring 
off the liquor that the salt extracts. Drain 
them and gently squeeze them, as it is this juioe 
that weakens the vinegar and makes them spoil 
Take a large jar, put in a layer of Tomatos, 
then a layer of sliced Onions, Mustard-seed, 
Cloves, and white Pepper or whole black Pepper, 
or two pods of red Pepper may be broken up 
and put into the jar. When the jar is full, 
pour very strong vinegar over, and in a few days 
the contents wifi be ready for use. Stored in a 
cool, dry place, this pickle will keep all the 
winter. W. 

BIRDS. 

THE SKYLARK, 

This delightful songster is a permanent resident 
in this country, over which it is generally dis¬ 
tributed throughout spring and summer, but on 
the approach of winter collecting in extensive 
flights, to the numbers of which arrivals from 
the northern regions of the Continent contri¬ 
bute, they seek sheltered situations, frequently 
corn stubbles, Turnip-fields, and Wheat lands. 
The nest of the Skylark is plaoed upon the 
ground amidst corn or herbage, is loosely woven 
of vegetable-stalks, and lined with fine dry 
Grasses. The eggs are four or five in number, 
of a greenish-white, spotted with clove-brown. 
There are usually two broods in the season, the 
first in June ana the second in August. Being 
remarkable for the compass and variety of its 
notes, the Skylark is highly valued as a cage- 
bird. The Lark’s cage should be of large size, 
with a bow front, ana should be furnished with 
a fresh turf of Grass or Clover twice or thrice a 
week, and a liberal allowance of sand supplied 
for the bird to dust itself in. The following is 
a very good food for Larks, and will keep 
good for months: Pea-meal, 1 quart; fresh 
lard, 2 oz., golden syrup, 8 oz. The lard and 
syrup are melted and poured over the mea\ 
mixed, and put in an oven till warmed through. 
When nearly cold the following is added: 
Maw Beed, \ pint; small, whole Hemp, I pint; 
cut Groats, | pint. The whole is thoroughly 
mixed and put into a tin or jar. As a staple 
food the birds should be supplied with equal 


parts of this paste and stale bread-crumbs. 
It is not advisable to crush the Hemp-seed; 
the birds will eat it whole, and be quite as good 
for them. They will also do well upon Barley- 
meal and crushed Oats, and are fond of lean 
meat (minced small), worms, flies, and other 
insects, and green food, such as Lettuce, Chick- 
weed, and Cress. They also enjoy a few Canary- 
seeds occasionally, which may be sprinkled on 
the turf, or among the sand at the bottom of the 


cage. 


S. S. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ailing chicken. —Need I fear any mis¬ 
fortune from a chicken with a cancer or some¬ 
thing under its tongue ? It is about the size of 
a big Maize Com, and of a slightly yellowish 
tinge. Chick about five weeks old, cross-bred 
Minorca. You can tell there is a nasty bump 
there from the appearance of the chiok—whioh, 
of course, makes it look awkward—without 
looking to see.—B. 

* # * If the swelling be of a cancerous growth, 
we fear it will kill the ehick in time. You can 
do nothing to mend matters beyond feeding the 
bird generously, so as to get it ready for killing 
as early as possible. It is not a chick whioh we 
should care to keep for laying, because it seems 
to be more delicate them the rest, and only robust 
specimens should be retained for stock. If it 
were not that we object to kill birds whioh have 
a chance to live, we should advise you to adopt 
this course forthwith. 

Dumpies. —Kindly give me information 
about a bcotch fowl called “ Dunphies.” I think 
they have another name also.—E. 

%* Other names for this breed of fowl are 
“Bakies,” “Creepers,” and “Go Laighs.” 
This is a Scotch breed, but is now getting scarce. 
Their principal peculiarity is the shortness of 
the leg, which should not exceed 2 inches from 
the hock to the ground. The cock weighs 6 or 
7 lb., and the hen a pound or so less. The hens, 
are very good layers and mothers. The birds 
are alBO useful table-fowls, and hardy. In colour 
they are irregularly Bpeckled, buff being the 
ground colour with a white tinge about the 
wings. The eggs are comparatively large. 

Faulty plumage. —Will you kindly tell 
me the cause of my cocks and cockerels having 
their tail feathers spoilt like the enclosed one? 
Is it done by a parasite, or do the hens do it ? 
All my chicks are like it—the oookerels. You 
will see by enclosed one that they appear 
scraped across the grain.—J. 

* * We do not think your hens are the cause 
of the tails being spoilt. It is rather the out- 
oome of a debilitated strain of Fowls, since ail 
your chicks have the same defect. You might 
do a little good by mixing sulphur in the soft 
food occasionally. 

Ailing Duck®. —Will some reader kindly 
advise me as to my Ducks ? I have forty, rang¬ 
ing in age from twelve down to four weeks. 
Up to the present time they seem to have done 
well, being fed on eoarse and fine middlings 
mixed, alternately with ground white Oats. 
Last week they refused the Oatmeal, and the 
last few days I have found several dead. The 
part affected is the top joint of the leg; they 
walk a few steps and then fall down flat and are 
unable to proceed. Are ground white Oats bad 
for Ducks ? I have been staying at a farm in 
Sussex where nothing but Oats are used, and 
thrives there on this food. My 


Ducks have a small Grass-run, and are kept 
separate from the chiokens. They are fed five 
times a day, and have boarded floor ooope. I 
hatched ninety-eight last year and lost only 
two.—B. 

* # * The case is Bomewh&t mysterious, par¬ 
ticularly if it is the older birds which are dying; 
of this the query gives no clue. Your boarded- 
floor coops are not good ; still, we question 
whether this does much harm, as you probably 
use straw or soil to take up the droppingB, and 
the coops would only be used at night. The 
cramp, however, is frequently caused by wooden 
bottoms. Ground Oats cannot be at the root of 
the mischief, and Ducks are not easily surfeited. 
Your small run may be overcrowded, particu¬ 
larly now the weather has become warm, and we 
would certainly get rid of the older birds. It 
would'be well, too, to ohange the food, using 
Barley-meal or Oatmeal for a time. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PH Y LLOC ACTU8ES. 


The only genera o£ Cacti which find much 
favour in English gardens are the Epiphyllums 
and the Sword Cactuses (Phyllocacti). All of 
che numerous named kinds cultivated in gardens 
Are either seedlings or hybrids. In the case of 
Phyllocactus there are .ten or a dozen distinct 
species described, but of these not more than 
half are known in gardens. The most popular, 
because they are certainly the most beautiful, 
are the hybrids and seedlings which have been 
raised within the last twenty years, and which 
Row number cIobg upon a hundred named sorts. 
These have been raised principally by German 
and French cultivators of Cacti, whilst a few of 
the very best have originated in America and 
England. Over eighty of these named sorts of 
Phyllocactus are cultivated at Kew. It must 
be admitted that many of them are scarcely dis¬ 
tinct enough "to be worth a name, but in this 
respect these plants are only on a par with most 
garden races of plants. On the other hand, there 
are many exceedingly beautiful sorts amongst 
them ; indeed, many of those flowered at Kew 
were so superior to what had been hitherto 
seen, that at least one leading nursery firm 
decided to take the genus in hand with a view 
to popularising the plants in England. 

It is a fact, unaccountable no doubt, that the 
beauty and garden value of many of these Cacti 
are scarcely recognised in this country. A few 
cultivators possess a collection of Epiphyllums, 
still fewer have an odd plant or so of the Night¬ 
flowering Cereus, and here and there, but chiefly 
in the windows of cottages, one sees a few plants 
of Phyllocacti; but anyone who knows them 
must admit that we have very few plants 
which iu return for so little trouble make Buch 
a gorgeous display of blossoms as do the Phyllo- 
cactuses. They flower profusely/their blooms 
are often enormous, but never ungainly, their 
colours whit^ rose, crimson, purple, yellow, or 
variegated, and always brilliant, and although 
each flower remains fresh only a day or two, 
yet they are produced in such abundance by 
healthy plants that the display is continuous 
for several weeks. Single specimens have been 
known to develop over 300 flowers in a year. 
When it is added that they arc among the 
easiest of all garden plants to manage, their 
claims to popularity must appear exceptional. 

The cultural requirements of Phyllocacti are 
of that description expressed by the saying, “the 
more you neglect them the better they like it.” 
Whoa coddled, carefully watered, and often 
shifted into larger pots, they soon get into bad 
health, and though they rarely die, yet they 
are not healthy enough to flower. The plants 
commence to make new growth about the 
beginning of April, and they keep on grow¬ 
ing till August. During this time they should 
be kept just moist at the roots, and syringed 
overhead once or twice a day in hot weather. 
They like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air and 
a temperature not lower than 65 degs. at 
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night. The soil should be a mixture of 
light loam, well-rotted oow-manure, and briok 
rubbish, or coarse sand. The note should be a 
quarter filled with drainage. When growth is 
finished the plants should be kept drier and 
allowed more air. From the end of Ootober to 
the beginning of March they may be placed in 
a light, airy greenhouse, where they will be safe 
from frost and kept dry. They flower from 
April onwards. If over-watered the roots will 
die and the plant rot away at the neck. Evi¬ 
dences of this are seen in the shrivelling of the 
stems, and directly this takes place water must 
be withheld. 

The crossing of the different kinds or species 
with each other is easily accomplished, but it 
sometimes happens that the parent selected to 
bear the seeds is not strong enough to mature 
the fruits. The same remark applies to Epi- 
I phyllum. The fruits of Phyllocactus are round, 
as large as a Green Gage Plum, and bright 
crimson. They contain numerous seeds scattered 
through a watery pulp, which is sweet to the 
taste. 

P. dbucatus is of a charming shade of rose, 
and is a most desirable plant. The very finest 
of the deep coloured kinds is that named J. T. 
Peacock, in compliment to one who possessed a 
famous oollection of Cacti and other succulents. 
It will be remembered that on the death of 
Mr. Peacock the whole of his vast collection 
of plants was sold by auction. Amongst them 
were several hundreds of this Phyllocactus 
which till then had been known only in Mr. 
Peacock’s collection. It is a tall, robust grower, 
with triangular stems and huge flowers 8 inches 
across, deep crimson, shaded with violet inside. 
Several plants of it were purchased for Kew, and 
when in flower they were greatly admired. 

P. crenatus is a species of exceptional beauty, 
its flowers rivalling those of the Night-flowering 
Cactus (0. grandiflorua) in size, purity, and fra¬ 
grance. It is one of the parents of some of the 
best of the hybrids. P. grandis is another very 
fine species with enormous oreamy-white flowers, 
which are also fragrant. This kind has the 
exceptional habit ofexpanding its flowers after 
sunset, and being at its best during the night. 
P. albua super bus, Conway Giant, Cooperi, 
Franzi, General Garibaldi, C. Hovey, ignescens, 
Gordonianus, and splendens are a selection of 
some of the best hybrids and seedlings. The 

S lants are as cheap as “ Geraniums,” ana as they 
o not take up much space, it is easy to get a 
collection and select a few good ones from them, 
according to taste. 

The genus has been in cultivation Bince 1710, 
when it was represented by P. phyllanthns, 
then oalled Cactus phyllanthus. W. 


439.— Regal Pelargoniums.— Being a 
large amateur grower of these beautiful plants, 
I read “H. S.’s” answer to above query with 
great pleasure. Regarding the cuttings, I 
neither take them off, say, now, when the plant 
is in full bloom, nor do I waste three weeks after¬ 
wards for the plant to ripen. I keep it short of 
water for about a week just as it is about finish¬ 
ing blooming, and then cut it down very low. 


The green tops are put into boxes filled with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, and placed in partial 
shade for a fortnight. Every cutting will strike 
with certainty, hardly lose a leaf, and lift out 
with a ball of soil large enough to fill a 4-inch 
pot. The weakest will remain in these all 
winter, but the strongest will need a shift in 
September. They will require topping once, 
but the old out-Dacks will not. All must be 
wintered very close to the glass, or by February 
they will be terribly drawn. Last, but by no 
means least, they must be kept clean, and if the 
grower is not prepared to look well after them 
all winter they had much better be left alone. 
Keep them growing slowly, and never let them 
get dry. I oan strongly recommend the follow¬ 
ing as being all well worth growing, and m 
second and following years thev will yield large 
quantities of the choioest lowers: Volonte 
National alba, Mme. Thibaut, Mme. Thibaut 
No. 1 (blush, no markings, most beautiful). 
Decorator (Hayes), Virginalis, Goldmine (a mar¬ 
vellous flower). Empress of India, Edward Per¬ 
kins, Triomphe de St. Maunde Improved, Cap¬ 
tain Raikes, Marguerite, Queen Bess, Jubilee, 
Countess Dorothy, Mrs. J. H. Jones, C. E. 
Pearson, Mrs. Stanley, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bushill Beauty, Mrs. Harrison (a splendid 
flower, but does not always open well; grand 
foliage and grower).—S. L. Bourciiier. 

Glass house for market plant* 

(Mar ketman ).—A house built as per sketch 
would be very useful for growing Cucumbers, 
propagating, and general forcing, out for Toma- 
t:e it would he better on the ground fevel; in 
fact, I have discontinued building such houses. 
There is too much friction and too much time 
lost in getting up and down steps. Most of the 
large hothouse builders will supply those who 
wish to do their own building with prepared 
scantlings at a very cheap rate, and for large 
quantities we can get supplied at the sawmills 
perhaps still cheaper. If the earth is removed. 
Rhubarb and Mushrooms may be forced beneath 
the stages ; but if the earth is not taken out it 
may be used, if thickly covered with ashes, for 
standing pots on instead of a stage. The mar¬ 
ket, grower in making his stages, does not aim 
at anything very elaborate, as plants will grow 
as well on rough boards laid on cross pieces, 
secured to stout wooden posts, as on a mere ex¬ 
pensively constructed stage. If stages are used 
they should be at a similar distance from the 
glass to suit the plants it is intended to grow. 
The arrangement of the hot-water pipes in your 
[ sketch is as good as it can be, and you will re¬ 
quire four rows of pipes if you desire a forcing 
temperature, though one pipe all round the 
house will suffice to keep out frost, and if the 
house is sunk it will be an easy matter to cover 
the roof and effect a great saving of heat. 

Rare and intereating plants in our 
readers' gardens.— We shall be pleased if 
readers who have interesting gardens will send 
us flowers of the rarer plants to make notes of. 
Such notes are interesting to us, and to all who 
care for their gardens. A.note accompanying 
the flowers, describing the culture of the plant, 
will be helpful. 

Original from 
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QARDIN WORK." 


Conservatory. 

Well-grown Fuchsias are always charmingly graceful 
objects when in bloom. Some of the market sorts have 
immense double blooms as big things are in the ascendant. 
Frau Emma Topfer is a monster with neither grace nor 
beauty about it. The flowers of Beauty of Cleveland and 
Molesworth are less bulky, but are more useful as decora¬ 
tive subjects, and have a dense, twiggy habit. Scarcity is 
a dark variety very free blooming and of dwarf habit, Just 
the kind of plant for blooming in a 5-inch pot. Lord 
Beaconsfleld is of a different type, but when well grown ie 
a beautiful obieot in the conservatory, and makes a hand¬ 
some pyramid when planted in the border. When in 
flower, Fuchsias require liberal feeding to insure contin¬ 
uous bloom. For early blooming in small pots, cuttings 
should be struck in July or early in August, and kept 
moving all winter in a warm greenhouse. YoungFucheias, 
like young Cyclamens, do not require resting. We simply 
keep theta growing and work them into shape by pinching 
when required. Another class of decorative plants which 
should be found in every conservatory are the double 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. One of the very beet plants for 
ooveting a naked wall or to train over an arch is the semi¬ 
double variety, Madame Crousse. Strong plants set out 
in spring will pretty well reach the top of a 10-foot wall in 
one year in a warm greenhouse, and will oontinue bloom¬ 
ing all the time, and are specially valuable in winter if the 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. There is a white 
variety of this whioh should be even more useful for 
cutting. The variegated-leaved Begonias appear to be 
coming into favour again. These are easily grown and are 
Just as easily propagated by the leaves. A single leaf laid 
on the top of a pot of sandy peat or leif-mould will make 
several plants. Cut the midrib through in several places 
and bring theee cut places into contact with the sand; 
keep in a dose shady place. 


Store. 

The ollmbsrs alone will make this house gay now. The 
Allamandas, Diplaienias, and Clerodendrons are a host in 
themselves. And then there is the fragrant Stepbanotis, 
so useful at this and other seasons for wedding bouquets. 
It seems a curious anomaly that the same kinds of flowers 
should be used by both bridal and funeral parties; but 
this Stephanotis is often employed on both occasions. 
Gloxinias may be propagated now from the leaves, either 
by placing the stalk of the leaf as a cutting in the sandy 
oompoet, or by cutting through the midrib of the leaf, and 
laying it flat on the surface. Seedling Gloxinias from a 
good strain are very effective; but the specialist buys the 
best varieties and saves his own seeds. The plants are 
easily crossed, and they seed very freely with liberal treat¬ 
ment. Gloxinias are the half-starved objeots we see some¬ 
times in small pots. I have seen Gloxinias a vard in 
diameter, carrying flowers of immense size, with large 
foliage. They were grown in large pots with richer soil 
than is generally used. The pots must be well drained, 
and the turf full of fibre and kept open and porous with 
charcoal and sand. If insects appear in the stove, try the 
vapouriser; but a genial atmosphere will do much to keep 
down Insects at this season. There must, of course, be 
shale, but use as little of it as possible, especially in the 
afternoon, when the sun is on its downward course. If 
the atmosphere is charged with moisture, there need be no 
shading after 8 o'clock in the afternoon. Fires will hardlv 
be required during bright weather. We always keep the 
fires ready for lighting on dull days ; but on bright sunny 
days and warm nights Area do more harm than good. As 
soon as the season is far enough advanced for the ther¬ 
mometer to keep above 60 degs. at night, fires are not 
required. 

Chrysanthemums. 

A good many people are raising seedling Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. I see lots of vigorous little plants In 5-tnch pots 
as I go about, and we are sure so long as the fever lasts to 
be inundated with new varieties of more or less merit. If 
sown early in heat and grown rapidly, seedlings will flower 
the same season. Six-inch pots will be large enough. The 
main stem should be run up unstopped, and only one 
flower permitted to remain. When they flower, most of 
the seedlings will be thrown out, but a bed of the best 
should be selected for another season's trial. Under more 
favourable conditions more attention will probably be 
given to single-flowered varieties. There is no reason why 
they should not become very popular, as sooner or later 
when the big double blooms have become monsters in sise 
we shall hark back again, and take the singles or the 
Anemones and Pompons. 

Roses in Pots. 

Theee which have flowered under glass will now have 
done their best, and should have a resting treatment 
outside, plunged either in ashes or in a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Those who wish to have a large number of Roses 
on their own roots will find cuttings from these indoor 
pot-Roeee strike very freely ; even single buds, with a bit of 
wood attached, will quickly form roots. I have rooted 
them in a close frame in a bed of damp Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
the cuttings being laid in the fibre till rooted, kept quite 
close and shaded, the foliage beiag lightly sprayea over to 
keep them firm. If the leaves are permitted to wilt, the 
cuttings will not root. The leaves are the prime factors in 
rapid propagation. 


Window Gardening. 

Have but few plants Indoors now, bat have them good. 
As soon as the beauty of a plant is past, place it in the open 
air; it will recuperate sooner. I have seen Ferns outside 
under a shady wall do better than in the rooms at this 
season, but flowering subjects want sunshine to make 
growth. 

Outdoor Garden. 


Budding and layering will be in full awing now. When 
the aap flows freely the bark will work, and the buds go in 
with a fair chance of success even when the operator may 
be inexperienced. Moisture is the motive power, and at 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" map be done from ten dope to 
a fortnight Outer than is here indicated with equally good 
results, > | 
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anv time if the bark is hiri and dry, a soaking of water 
will loosen it and make it work ; but the weather is so dry 
up till the time of writing that the chanaes are when the 
change comes we shall have too muoh rain. Carnation 
layers must be kept moist if the layers are to root early. 
Seeds of Auriculas and Primulas may be sown ai soon as 
the new seeds come to hand. These are charming things 
to have in shady places everywhere, with Daffodils and 
Snowdrops In abundance. B 3th of theee should be ordered 
and planted early. Amongst the useful hardy cutting 
plants just now is Inula glanduloea. When market men 
take up a plant for cutting purposes one may be quite 
sure the plant Is a success for that purpose. 8ow Forget- 
me-nots in the shade. Old plants of scarce kiads may be 
pulled to pieces when the weather changes. It is of no 
use to sow seeds when the ground is so dry srithout first 
moistening it, and the seed-bed mist be shaded with 
something. 

Fruit Garden. 

The value of manure as a mulch in the fruit garden has 
been exemplified again this year. Gooseberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries. Red and Black Currants, and, in 
fact, all kinds of fruit where the trees are carrying a crop, 
should be mulched as soon as the character of the season 
can be eeen. When the trees are etarvel for want of 
moisture and nourishment generally the fruit must be 
poor, and the treee eaten np by insects. Those cultiva¬ 
tors who wait for Providence to do everything deserve to 
fail. Towards the end of the month remove the foreright 
shoots from Pears and Apples on walls, and thin out the 
young shoots on pyramids and bushes; but in all cases 
leave the leaders uoshortened, as there must he an outlet 
for growth. Apples on the Paradise and Pears on the 
Quince must have plenty of nourishment. For quick 
returns theee stocks are valuable ; but the trees must be 
nourished. Get the new ground ready for Strawberries, 
and plant as Boon as possible. Early varieties pay beat 
where Strawberries are grown for market. In this district 
Noble from a warm border fetched from 2s. to 2a. 61, per 
pound; but later on other sorts could be bought for that 
price per peck. Clear off old plantations if profit is an 
object. Fruit-tree stocks may be budded now. Pears and 
Apples are often budded now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The hot, dry weather hat already had a bad influence 
upon the crops upon bally cultivated land. The only 
palliative treatment that ie likely to be of any nee is to 
mnlch between the rows of the suffering plants with 
manure. This and an occasional soaking of water will 
soon put a better face on things. In the meantime those 
things which it is impossible to mulch must have the sur¬ 
face loosened by frequent hoeing. Plant late Celery, and 
shale and water till established. A sprinkling of short 
manure along the trenches after planting will keep in the 
moisture. If there is the least fear of the presence of 
Celery-fly, dust a little soot over the plants when the 
foliage. Is damp early In the morning. 8ow Endive and 
Brown Coa and AU-the-Year-Round Cabbage Lettuoe. 
Dust young Turnips with fresh lime, or a mixture of lime 
and soot to drive off the fly, and use the hoe freely. If 
the hse is used when the ground Js dry make as muoh 
dust as possible to envelop the plants. The fly dislikes this 
kind Of treatment. Sow an early kind of French Baan on 
the warm border. It will be possible to proteot them with 
tiffany or netting if the autuma frosts ootne early. Keep 
Asparagus beds free from weeds, and discontinue cutting 
even from vigorous beds now. Liquid-manure will be 
valuable. Sow a ltrge breadth of Turnips for winter use. 

E. Hobdat. 
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Mxtracts /ram a Garden Diary from July 6th 
to July 13th. 

Made the first sowing of Prickly Spinach for early 
autumn use. The drills were soaked with water before 
sowing; it is early for sowing the main crop of Winter 
Spinach; but we want it as early as we can get it, and 
though few of the plants may bolt, there will be enough 
remain to make the crop worth having. Sowed Veitch’s 
Red Globe and the Green-topped Turnips for autumn and 
winter use. This will be thinned out rather more than 
customary with summer crops. Cut a lot of Herbs for 
drying. They are for the most part at their best for 
drying just as they come into flower. They are tied up in 
small bundles, and hung up in an open shea where the air 
can dronlate around them. When dried in the hot sun¬ 
shine some of the strength ie lost. Planted out a lot of 
Rosette Coleworts thickly wherever there ie room. Late 
spring-sown Cabbages will do just as well, and may be 
planted from 9 inches to 12 inches apart. Any of the 
small hearting Savoy Cabbages are in my thinking even 
superior to the Coleworts for filling up spare corners. 
Sutton’s Tom Thumb his a delicious little heart, and may 
be planted thickly anywhere up till the end of August. 
Frost will not hurt these, as they lie close to the ground 
and shelter each other. I am convinced those who plant 
a email piece of ground thickly with this variety will not 
again grow the large coarse kinds for their own table. 
Beets will-transplant if watered till established. There ie 
an increasing demand for the Beetroot; it is the poor 
man’s salad, and requires no skill in oooking. Simply 
plain boilea it forms a wholesome condiment, which U 
always available. Still budding Rosas and layering Car¬ 
nations. We have had a grand show of Her Majesty 
White Pink. For cutting purposes the blooms on young 

S lants are equal to Carnations. We shall dear off Mrs. 
inkins; there is no comparison between the two. This 
Pink also forces well; not rushed on in strong heat, 
but brought on gently and kept free from green-fly, which 
is liktly to be present where too much heat is used. We 
shall have a few hundreds in pot for the spring. They 
will be wintered in cold pits, and introduced into heat 
early In February, so as to have blooms for cutting in 
April. Looked over late Grapes to remove laterals. W« 
want plenty of foliage, but not the small leaves produced 
by the lateral. The small, soft growths are quite useless 
on fruit-trees of all kinds. Commenced summer pruning 
wall-trees, doing the tops of the treee firet to give a little 
impetus to the growth at the bottom. 


THUS AND SHRUBS. 

A good Broom (Genista retnensis)—This, 
one of the larger growing Brooms, oommenoes to 
flower, as a rule, about midsummer or a little 
later, and when at its best it is oertainl v one of 
the most beautiful of outdoor shrubs at that time 
in bloom. Genista setnensis assumes the character 
of & loose, graceful disposed bosh, that will 
reach a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. When young 
the small silky leaves are sparingly produced, 
but as the plant gets old it is totally devoid of 
foliage, the bright green twigs fulfilling the 
part of leaves. The graceful habit of this Genista 
adds considerably to its attractiveness. It is a 
native of Southern Europe, from whence it was 
introduced in 1816. Loudon gives the height of 
Genista setnensis as 2 feet to 4 feet, bat this 
opinion must have been formed from plants grow¬ 
ing under adverse conditions, as where favour¬ 
ably situated in this conntry it reaches quite the 
height given above. Another golden-flowered 
kind just opening its showy Mossotns is the 
Spanish Broom (Spartium j u nee am), that will 
often continue to bloom till summer is well 
advanced. The individual blooms are muoh 
larger and the habit of the plant totally different 
from those of Genista mtaensis, as the Spanish 
Broom is of an upright style of growth, and con¬ 
sequently is seen to the beet advantage when 
springing from a bank of shrubs, or associated 
therewith in suoh a manner that the natural 
tendenoy to get bare at the baae is not noticeable. 
—T. 

Hucalyptos citriodonis. —The different 
species of Eucalyptus, or Gum Trees, emit a 
pleasing aromatic odour, especially when 
bruised or disturbed in any way ; but in the 
case of E. citriodorui it is more pronounoed 
than in any of the others, and besides that is 
very different from meet of them, as the 
fragrance of this species is much in the way of 
the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia oitridora), 
and, like that plant, is very powerful if the 
leaves are just passed through the hand. They 
are, when the plant is young, thickly oovered 
with hairs, ana it is then that the perfume is 
strongest, for as the plant gains in stature, the 
leaves change somewhat in shape and*become 
much less hairy, while the fragranoe is then not 
so pronounced. Seeds of it are usually offered 
by most of our principal seedsmen, and if sown 
in the spring they germinate quickly and soon 
form effective plants. This Eucalyptus is oer- 
tainly more delicate in constitution than many 
of the others, aud the leaves often suffer greatly 
from damp during the winter month*, while in 
the neighbourhood of London the fogs 
experienced at that time of the year will often 
kiU the plants outright.—H. 


Two good Carnations. —One of theee is 
Pride of Great Britain, the flowers being of a 
bright beautiful yellow, medium in size, and 
very compact. When nsed with Asparagus 
plutnosus for table decoration they are very 
handsome. Lady Middleton is a very good 
kind, the flowers of a delightful bright pink, 
rather larger and not quite ao oompaot as those 
of the last-mentioned variety. A large dump 
of plants in the garden is effective. I saw these 
shown well at the Richmond Hortionltoral 
Society’s exhibition reoently.—F. 

736.— Treatment of Coleus. — Yoor 
plants will only want one more shift, and that 
should be into 6-inoh pots. A suitable compost 
for them is three parts turfy-loam,andonepart 
leaf-soil, with a liberal sprinkling of sand. They 
will nob require large supplies of water until 
they have filled the pots with roots again. This 
will take three weeks at least, but a good deal 
depends on the weather. When it is very bright 
they will want it onoe a day, as the time is so 
short before you want the plants for exhibiting; 
the new soil will furnish all the snstenanoe they 
need. Unless the roots of Colens are very much 
confined they are better without any liquid 
stimulants, as high feeding tends to take the 
brightness out of the colours. You should have 
a thin shade on the glass when the sun is very 
hot, but a permanent shade for Coleus is not 
desirable, as the plant requires plenty of light 
and a moderate amount of sun to bring up the 
colours. Well-coloured plants, even if they are 
rather small, are regarded with more favour 
than larger ones in wnioh the odours are not so 
w." defined.—J 0 fi.,.C. l|frcm 
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ROSES. 

TEA, HYBRID PERPETUAL, AND 
OTHER ROSES. 

THE many illustrations we give of the Rese this 
week show how delightfully varied is the flower, 
and indicate, especially in the popular Tea 
class, the finer forms. No flower is more delight¬ 
ful and precious than the Rose, and each year it 
is a pleasure to see an increasing love for it, not 
only the two principal classes, but the rarer 
species, varieties, and hybrids that are often 
written of, though seldom seen in gardens. We 
shall not pretend on the present occasion to 
enter into every aspect of the Rose—that would 
be impossible in the brief space at command— 
but we direct the attention of our readers to 


naise, another scion of the same race, not 
having, however, quite the same vigour, 
although in many other ways desirable, and 
resembling the above-mentioned Roses in their 
good qualities. 

Nearly all our best Tea Roses have been 
raised by French rosarians, the most notable of 
these raisers (especially of those Teas which 
are at the present time the most highly valued) 
being MM. Quillot et fils, of Lyons; but 
amongst our own rosarians at home there have 
been many good varieties raised, notably Cleo¬ 
patra and Princess of Wales by the late H. 
Bennett; Ethel Brownlow, by Messrs. Dick¬ 
son, of Newtownards; President bv Paul and 
Son ; Sappho and others by Mr. W. Paul, of 
Waltham Cross. Even allowing for these Teas 
and a few others raised by English growers, 
the greater majority by far have been raised by 
French houses. MM. Guillot are in the front 
rank of Continental rosarians by their produc¬ 
tions, and especially by having sent out such 
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the best Teas and Noisettes for all uses, includ¬ 
ing exhibition, is not a very long one, and 
after those already named we come to Anna 
Olivier, Mme. Hoste, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Cusin, Ethel Brownlow, Marie Van Houtte, 
Princess of Wales, Sunset, Souvenir de Paul 
Neyron, Mme. Bravy, Francisca Kriiger, Mme. 
Lambard, Ernest Metz, Cleopatra, Jean Ducher, 
Caroline Kuster. Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Berard, 
Princess Beatrice, Niphetos, and Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince. Homere, Celine Forestier, Mme. 
Falcot, Luciole, and l’ld&l are very lovely and 
sweet ; and certain others are also beautiful as 

S &rden Roses, such as Fortune’s Yellow, Ma 
apucine, an exquisite flower of Nasturtium 
colour, lovely in the bud state, but very tr&n- 
acient, as it has no substance whatever, and 
Chedane Guinoisseau, which is also a desirable 
flower in the bud, but nearly as fleeting as Capu- 
cine after it opens. Sweet scent is with many 
the first point in a Rose. Possibly no individual 
Tea or Noisette, except probably Marshal Niel, 



Tea Rose Catherine Merinet. 


the illustrations and the remarks on the great 
classes which we now give. 

Tea Rose?. 

Tea Roses are in nearly all respects the most 
beautiful of their species ; they possess every 
desirable quality which we look for in a good 
Rose, having invariably lovely tints, and in 
most cases scent and form. The Tea Rose fre¬ 
quently appears in the spring unable for a time 
to recover the severe trials of the winter, and 
the wood is found to be dead almost to the very 
junction of the stock with the Rose-bud, yet it 
is wonderful how often even from this little 
remaining atom of life a strong bud breaks and 
grows into a fine shoot, subsequently forming a 
large head. For this reason it is well to warn 
the inexperienced not to be too precipitate in 
taking up as dead Tea Roses those which look 
hopeless in the months of April and May. The 
Tea Roses which are the strongest in vitality 
are those which have been obtained bv crossing 
others with the Gloire- dp Dijon stock, such as 
Mme.«Berard and B^qu^ji’Gr,^]fte|le -Lyon- 


Roses as Comtesse de Nadaillac, Catherine 
Mermet, Ernest Metz, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. 
Bravy, Mme. Cusin, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Falcot, Mme. Hoste, and other Roses of the 
most desirable class, and, with the exception of 
Mme. Falcot, of the best exhibition form. 
Next to the firm of Guillot et fils is Ducher, to 
whom we are indebted for that grand Rose 
Innocent 6 Pirola, and also such beautiful varie¬ 
ties as Jean Ducher, Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Olivier, Bouquet d’Or, Reve d’Or, and William 
Allan Richardson. The grandest Yellow Rose 
of the day—Mart-dial Niel—was raised in 1864 
by a grower not now much remembered—viz., 
M. Pradel; but his name should be immortalised 
by that great production alone. Most people 
have their favourite Tea and Noisette Roses. 

A high place for distinctness of colour and 
sweetness must be given to Marechal Niel, 
the Roses usually held in the highest estimation 
with the Marshal being Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Catherine Mermet, Souvenir d’Elise, Innocents 
Pirola, Edith Gifford, and The Bride, all Roses 
of the highest exhibition standard. A list of 


is as sweetly scented as some Hybrid Perpetuals, 
notably La France, Augustine Guinosseau, Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, and Viscountess Folkestone ; 
but, doubtless, many readers have noticed the 
delightful fragrance from bloom-covered trees 
of Mme. de Watteville or Mme. Cusin, the for¬ 
mer especially being easily recognised at some 
distance by its sweet-smelling flowers. The 
varieties Luciole, Devoniensis, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, and the Dijon Roses are also re¬ 
markable for this most desirable quality in a 
Rose. It is now generally conceded that the 
Brier stock is the best for Tea Roses, and 
the best soil is that where the red sandstone 
abounds ; they seem then to grow in rampant 
form. But good Tea Roses can be grown on 
any well-prepared loamy ground. The trees 
should be protected in winter-time, especially 
after recent planting, either by Bracken in the 
branches of standards, or in the case of dwarf 
trees by earthing up, as in Potato growing. 
The protection should be left on till after the 
cold March winds be past. They should be 
pruned late in April, and quite as hard as 
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Hybrid Perpetual* Tea Bose* usually require 
more central thinning out of weak wood 
than the H.P.’s, and to obtain Roses of high 
quality, disbudding must he well attended to. 
In planting Teas, the first consideration is to 
give them the sunniest aspect possible, and also 
plant where water will not lie stagnant; there¬ 
fore the plan of planting on two sides of sloping 
beds is a good one to adopt. 

Some of our best Teas of former days seem to 
have almost died out. Especially would one 
note Devoniensia and Cloth of Gold, which are 
hardly ever seen in gardens, not to speak of 
exhibitions. It is a pity that Teas are not more 
generally cultivated. In most cases, amateurs, 
although usually expressing the greatest ad¬ 
miration for them and Noisettes, seem to be 
afraid of growing anything but H.P.’s to any 
extent, the reason being the somewhat natural 
fear of what the frosts may do for them. They 
are often, however, more hardy than ILP.’a. 


The Hybrid Teas 

Being now recognised as a distinct class by 
the National Rose Society, and a descriptive list 
of them given in the official catalogue, a few 
comments upon this section may be welcome. In 
the first place we will define what is styled a 
Hybrid Tea. It is the result of a cross between 
a Tea scented and a Hybrid Perpetual Rose. 
This section has been much increased of late, 
and the late Mr. Henry Bennett perhaps devoted 
more attention to this branch than to any other. 
He raised Her Majesty, Lady Henry Grosvenor, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Viscountess Folkestone, 
and Grace Darling among others. All of these 
are first-class. Her Majesty is still classed as a 
Hybrid Perpetual, but this seems to me to be 
wrong, as it was the result of a cross between 
Mabel Morrison and Canari; therefore it is 
equally as much a Hybrid Tea as Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, a cross between Devoniensia and 
Victor Verdier. The foliage of Her Majesty 
has much of the high colouring found among the 
Teas. La France and its many sports and seed¬ 
lings also come under this heading, while not 
the least valuable variety is Captain Christy, a 
cross between Victor Verdier and Safrano. 

In the National Rose Society’s Catalogue of 
1884 we do not find many Hybrid Teas, and 
these were incorporated with the larger class of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The more recent catalogues 
contain no less than twenty varieties, exactly 
half of which are considered fit for exhibition. 
With one or two exceptions the chief character¬ 
istics of this class are its freedom in flowering 
and midway position held by it between'the two 
great classes. So closely do some of them re¬ 
semble one or the other that it is difficult to 
decide to which they belong. Old varieties like 
La France, whose pedigree is lost, are placed 
with the Hybrid Teas because its growth and 
habit point to the infusion of much Tea or China 
blood in its constitution. The shorter-growing 
varieties are grand when grown as pot plants, 
and all will do muoh better when cultivated 
upon the seedling or cutting Brier than upon 
the Manetti. Although the class is small at 
present it contains both short and tail growers. 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and Kaiserm Friedrich 
may well represent the two extremes. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

This is the largest Bection of our Roses, and to 
many the most desirable, their colours being the 
brightest, and in most cases they are delightfully 
scented. Most Hybrid Perpetuals are quite 
frost-proof ; they also grow well, and are usually 
best as dwarf plants. The Tea class is, how¬ 
ever, the most exquisite of alL 

The Hybrid Perpetual Roses as we now have 
them are the result of much crossing, hybridis¬ 
ing, sporting, and other developments and 
methods of raising Roses, and originated in the 
first instance from the crossing of tne China with 
Bourbon Roses. The general name * * Perpetual ” 
to all of this class is a misnomer, as many are 
not at all perpetual; but some varieties, more 
especially some of our oldest Roses, keep 
on blooming up to the month of November. 
Amongst the old H.P. kinds one may instance 
especially La France and Charles Lefebvre, and 
amongst newer varieties, Viscountess Folks* 
stone and Victor Hugo as true perpetuals; 
whereas Mrs. John Laing, Margaret Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, General Jacqpeminot, ted many 
other H.P.’s do not usually, bfoon af^lr the 
month of August—at all\exjnts/i^ Li qaL-t the 


exception when they do so. There is one advan¬ 
tage which H.P. Roses possess over their more 
aristocratic relatives the Teas, and that is they 
appear to have no marked preference for locality 
or position. Give them a fair start by good 
planting, and they will do equally well on heavy 
or light land, in warm or cold positions, on the 
side of a hill or on a dead level. Naturally they 
will bloom earlier when they have every advan¬ 
tage, and they will be heavier in petal off heavy 
land, but, taking them all round, H.P.’s will do 
well in almost all localities and situations where 
the air is pure and where they have been 
properly planted. This is not an essay on the 
best modes of planting, but it is a most impor¬ 
tant point to be observed in Rose culture, as if 
you do not start a Rose properly, how can you 
expect it to grow away freely ? 

There is still great divergence of opinion as 
to what is the best stock on which to grow 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, although it is usually 
allowed that Teas grow beat on the Brier. The 
Brier, however, is the best of all the stocks. 
Some consider that maidens on Briers develop 
their first blooms too late in the season, and 
therefore those rosarians who use this stock are 
handicapped when they grow maidens exten¬ 
sively for exhibition. 

Now, which are the best Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses to grow ? That is a question which might 
lead to controversy, as our Rose lists after 
annually. Each year a few (very few) good, 
apparently new, Hybrid Perpetuals are brought 
out. Some last in favour a year or two, some 
even longer, but the great majority are relegated 
to the dust heap or given to friends who grow 
Roses in a casual sort of way. Few Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses have been brought out of recent 
years which can be said to equal and none to 
excel our oldest favourites. No doubt many 
good ones have been produced, notably Mrs. 
John Laing, Captain Hayward, Marquis of 
Downshire, Marquis of Londonderry, Gustave 
Piganeau, Jeannie Dickson, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Viscountess Folkestone (best of all), Her 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, most of which will 
permanently hold their positions, but are they 
better or more reliable, or will they supplant 
as exhibition varieties A K. Williams, Baroness 
Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie 
Baumann, Comte de Raimbaud, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, Alfred Colomb, Dupuy Jamain, and 
General Jacqueminot ? Certainly not! But there 
is a marked peculiarity in regard to the new I 
Roses brought out; we seldom see a really first- 
class new dark and distinot Red Rose. There j 
are too many new Hybrid Perpetuals of various 
shades of light and dark pink, and too much I 
alike, such as Jeannie Dickson and Mrs. W. J. j 
Grant, but if we want new Roses rapidly intro- < 
duced, we do not want them of these uncertain ! 
lighter colours, but of decided shades of red, as 
the brilliant scarlet of Dnke of Teck, or Cheshunt; 
Scarlet, or such whites as Margaret Dickson. 
We already have too many Pink Hybrid 
Perpetuals similar in shade and shape, and 
between which at times even experts can hardly 
discriminate. 

Another quality whioh of late years has not 
been considered a sine qud non in producing 
new Hybrid Perpetual Roses is that of scent. 
Surelv of all qualities the Rose should not be 
scentless ? It is the crowning point in a good 
Rose, and the greatest defect of two such good 
Hybrid Perpetuals as Baroness Rothschild and 
Her Majesty. Who would prefer either of these 
even in their greatest glory to a really good La 
France or a Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Bweetest of 
all Hybrid Perpetuals ? Almost without 
exception the dark red Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
are sweet-soented, the want thereof being con¬ 
fined principally to some of the pink varieties, 
to Merveille de Lyon, Susanne Rodocanaohi, and 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

We have mentioned that Hybrid Perpetuals 
can be well grown as dwarf plants—in fact, 
most rosarians who grow for exhibition have 
practically discarded standard Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, but there are many varieties whioh do 
equally well on standard Briers ; for instance, 
La France, Victor Hugo, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
A. K. Williams, Marie Baumann, Her Majesty, 
Charles Lefebvre, Merveille de Lyon, Le Havre, 
the beautiful Mrs. John Laing, and several 
others. Some short time ago it became 
the fashion to condemn standards, but there is a 
tendency to revert to them; and although the 
advantage to the flowers is not as great in 


Hybrid Perpetuals aeon Teas, Vet there are times 
and places, such as closely fenoed-in gardens, 
where dwarf plants will not succeed as welt-as 
standards. The one point to avoid is the plan 
of planting them in single trees at long distances 
apart on the borders of walks, as they look stiff 
in that way. If, however, they be grown in 
large beds with dwarfs amongst them, the 
inelegant appearance of the standard stocks is 
hidden by the growth of the dwarfs, and when 
they bloom the combination is effective. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon and its raiser. 

The Gloire de Dijon is unquestionably the 
most popular of all garden Roses. Until Henri 
Jacotot delighted the Rose growing world with 
Gloire de Dijon, there was no hardy climbing 
Rose of anything approaching yellow in colour. 
That a chance seedling should suddenly supply 
this want in every particular ought by itself to 
be sufficient inducement to all Rose growers to 
sow the contents of every Rose hep that they 
can lay their hands on; for the fact unfortu¬ 
nately remains that the pedigree of Gloire de 
Dijon was not preserved, and its parentage con¬ 
sequently is not certainly known. The appear¬ 
ance of the plant, however, can hardly fail to 
give an impression of a strong Bourbon 
influence, and the late Mr. H. B. Ellwanger, of 
New York, expressed his opinion that the 
variety was raised from seed of a Tea that had 
been fertilised by some Bourbon Rose. From 
recent correspondence with Mons. F. Jamin, it 
appears probable that one of the parents of 
Gloire de Dijon was the Bourbon Madame 
Desprez, but no one seems to have any very 
definite idea as to what the Tea-scented parent 
may have been. 

Be its origin what it may, however, Gloire de 
Dijon remains the delight of Rose growers in 
every part of the world where Roses can be 
grown, and its raiser, the late H. Jacotot, will 
be thought of by all grateful rosarians as 
having been a benefactor of his race. An 
ingenious writer in a foreign contemporary 
has lately been endeavouring to show that no 
Rose can be of real value, or a true credit to 
its raiser, unless both its parents are known ; 
but as long as a variety has qualities that com¬ 
mend it to every lover of Roses, the raiser’s 
name will be cherished, and certainly the name 
of Jacotot, rosarians will not willingly let die. 
As for the qualities of Jacotot’s great Rose, it 
seems absurd to attempt to say anything fresh 
about a Rose that is already classical, and it 
will be impossible to do better, in concluding 
this brief reference to the raiser of the most 
popular Rose the world has ever known, than 
to quote the description of the greatest classic 
of Rose literature, the Dean of Rochester, the 
Very Rev. Reynolds Hole, who says of Gloire 
de Dijon 

“ Its flowers are the earliest and latest; it 
has symmetry, size, endurance, colour (five tints 
are given to it in the Rose catalogues—buff, 
yellow, orange, fawn, salmon, and it has them 
all), and perfume. It is what cricketers call 
an “ all-rounder,” good in every point for wall, 
arcade, pillar, standard, dwarf, en masse, or as 
a single tree. It is easy to cultivate out-of- 
doors and in. It forces admirably, and you 
may have it almost in its summer beauty when 
Christmas snows are on the ground. With 
half-a-dozen pots of it carefully treated, and 
half-a-dozen trees in your garden, you may 
enjoy it all the year round, and if ever, for 
some heinous crime, I were miserably sentenced 
for the rest of my life to possess but a single 
Rose-tree, I should desire to be supplied, on 
leaving the dook, with a strong plant of Gloire 
de Dijon.” 

Jacotot was a nurseryman in the town of 
Dijon, in Burgundy, and died there not many 
years ago. 

Other Beautiful Garden Roses. 

There are a great many beautiful Roses that, 
now a general interest has been awakened in 
them, we may expect to see more freely planted. 
Among them are vigorous climbers, which, 
allowed to have their own way and a branched 
tree to support them, will climb to a great 
height; others, sturdy and bushy, are suitable 
for planting in bold groups and masses, and a = 
few so choice an i charming as to merit speoial 
care. They enjoy a perfect immunity from the 
pests that infest the double Roses, and, above 
all things, when tingle Roces are present in the 
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garden a Roseless June will not happen even in 
the wont of seasons. When Dog Rose and 
Sweet Brier hang in sweet profusion from the 
hedges in early June our gardens might be, and 
should be, a reflex of the wayside beauty, and 
lovelier by far, for the single Roses of many 
lands sure at our disposal. Besides these a few— 
too few—kinds have been raised The new 
bright-coloured Paul’s Carmine will fill a void 
ana be welcomed by many. These free wild 
growen are kinds to plant and enjoy for 
ever after with little care or attention, and 
sis the old idea of a Rose garden dies away, 
what a series of delightful pictures may be 
formed instead by merely planting these lovely 
Roses where they can ramble free and far over 
trees about the garden grounds, or cover some 
of the ugly fencing so visible nearly every where. 
Among the many single Roses that are in culti¬ 
vation, one of the best is 
Thk old Musk Rose, supposed to have been 
introduced nearly 300 years ago, and the 
beautiful Rosa moschata nivea is possibly of 
garden origin. It has a vigorous climbing habit, 
is very hardy, and certainly not fastidious. The 

E lanta send up strong shoots like Willow wands. 

a profusion of bloom it is marvellous, the 
flowers coming in great flat 
clusters of thirty or more, 
and it is not unoommon to 
see from nine to twelve 
fully open at one time. The 
flowers individually are 
very large, opening wide 
and flat. They are chiefly 
white, but have exquisite 
cuffusions of pink towards 
the edges of the petals and 
a cushion of rich yellow 
anthers in the centre, which 
keep their colour whilst the 
flower lasts. The leaves 
have seven leaflets, are of a 
grey - green colour, and 
when young distinctly 
scented. The wood is 
chiefly smooth, but small 
spines are numerous to¬ 
wards the tips of the shoots. 

For cutting it is delightful, 
as the clusters have long 
stems, and in the house 
every bud opens in due 
course. The buds are of a 
lovely pink colour before 
they open. 

K. Bbunonis is another 
variety of the Musk Rose, 
showing strong affinities to 
the preceding kind, but 
with distinct merits of its 
own. It is almost worth 
growing for the sake of its 
beautiful foliage alone. It 
is perhaps a little tender, 
but being possessed of ex¬ 
traordinary vigour, anv in¬ 
jury that happens from 
winter frosts is quickly 
effaced. Like the previous 
kind, July is its month of blooming, the flowers 
in clusters, pure white, with a golden centre. 
Alone it is capable of covering a tolerable-sized 
building, and it must have plenty of latitude. 
Better still is to let it ramble over trees or 
shrubs. 

Paul’s Single White is another vigorous 
Rose of garden origin, quite distinct, very ram¬ 
pant, thoroughly nardy, and has large, deep- 
green leaves. The flowers, too, come in large 
clusters, are sweetly scented, the buds of a 
tender pink colour, but the flowers do not open 
out like those of the Musk Rose, and the anthers 
turn black. It is nevertheless a nice single 
Rose if placed apart from the others, and it has 
one merit which they lack, a tendency to sue- 
cessional bloom. The vigorous shoots which 
grow up at the time of the first blooming usually 
produce a great cluster of flowers at the top 
when they have completed their growth. Paul’s 
8ingle Crimson is not a counterpart of the pre¬ 
ceding kind, being only of moderate growth. 

The Bramble Rose (R. Polyantha), is 
another rampant climber, which will quickly 
climb a tree, cover a building, or, away from 
any support, spread inborn enormous, bush, 
covering ft lot of grodhd. jCtpn Inqpf 
spineless shoots, profus«lje_Il%tHed wluiUbght, 


glossy green leaves. It has only one Beason 
of bloom, and that early in June ; it literally 
hides whatever it happens to grow over 
in a wonderful mass of flowers. The 
flowers are tiny individually, but they are 
crowded densely in a pyramidal truss, and 
produce a showy effect for a fortnight or 
three weeks. It has a delicious and powerful 
scent. The variety called grandi flora is a great 
advance. It has all the vigour and profuse 
blooming of the type, and flowers which show 
an unmistakable advance in size, for whereas 
those of the type are not larger than a half¬ 
penny, the variety grandiflora has flowers as 
large as a half crown. They cluster in an 
immense truss, are pure white, and sweetly 
soented. 

The Japan Rose (R. rugosa) is one of the 
most popular kinds, and more commonly met 
with than any other, A strong grower i:< any 
soil and under all conditions, it is quite one of 
the best, and a single Rose for all to grow. It 
makes a magnificent bush when isolated, but 
large gardens should have great groups of it, 
and in leaf, flower, and fruit it is alike 
most beautiful. It is a long and persistent 
bloomer, and reaches the zenith of its beauty 
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when the secondary flowers come among and 
in contact with the glowing orange and red 
fruits that have succeeded the first flowers. 
Then a second crop of ripe fruit appears late in 
autumn, when the leaves turn a rich yellow, 
presenting the Rose in another pretty aspect. 
It makes a capital hedge, and where ornamental 
dividing lines are wanted, it is one of the first 
and best for the purpose. There are purple, 
pink, and white forms, this last being specially 
pure and lovely, and quite the best single white 
Rose of the non-climbers. We lately saw in a 
London garden huge bushes of the type and the 
white variety one mass of bloom ana fruit. 

R. acicularis is a splendid species, which 
when leafless might easily be mistaken for the 
Japan Rose, it is so fearfully armed with a 
multitude of the sharpest, finest, needle-pointed 
spines, and it has the same stout, vigorous, 
bushy habit of growth as rugosa. In leaf, 
flower, and fruit it is quite different, and 
is a bright and beautiful kind, early, lasting, 
and long blooming. It is always one of the 
first to open, and its leaves are smaller 
than those of rugosa, and there are four pairs 
besides the terminal leaflet. The flower is large 
and of a clear bright red colour, with a sweet 
scent. It also has a showy fruit, which differs 


greatly from that of tho Japan Rose, for, 
instead of being flattened and smooth, it is long 
and Pear-shaped, of a bright red colour, with 
its apex covered with spiny bristles. It is a 
native of Siberia, as hardy as any kind known, 
but decidedly uncommon in gardens or 
nurseries. 

R. indica (China or Monthly Rose).—This 
species appeals to all who love Roses, as 
the type and parent of the best races in 
cultivation. In it we see those excellent 
qualities, sweetness and continuous bloom, that 
have been kept through numerous generations, 
and contribute so much to the delight and charm 
of the Tea and Monthly Roses of the present 
day. Of this species there are two or three 
forms in cultivation, and all worth growing. 
Like the Tea Roses, this species is ever growing 
and blooming from early summer till late 
autumn. 

R. lucid a.— This also is one of the best 
species, and in a bold mass bright and beau¬ 
tiful the whole year through. Its leaves are of 
a shining, smooth, glossy green colour, and a 
great merit of the kind is that just when our 
native and other early single Roses are passing 
away this bursts out into bloom. It commences 
in July and goes on for 
several weeks. Its flowers 
are very large, opening wide 
and flat, in colour a delight¬ 
ful shade of clear rosy-pink 
and very sweet scented. 
They are produced in clus¬ 
ters of from five to eight, 
but succeed one another, so 
that there is not usually 
more than one flower open 
at a time in the cluster. 
The flowers are followed by 
heps that grow about as 
large as a Hazel-nut, be¬ 
come of a deep red colour, 
and make a bright display 
together with the fading 
leaves, which assume bril¬ 
liant autumn tints. The 
heps hang all the winter, 
the leafless wood becomes 
as red as sealing wax, and 
through the dullest and 
darkest days of the year a 
mass of this Rose is a cheer¬ 
ful feature of bright colour. 
A few plants soon spread 
into a thick mass about 
4 feet high, as it runs freely 
underground. Bo easily in¬ 
creased by it8 own suckers, 
it offers every inducement 
to free planting. 

R. rubbi folia should be 
given a place for its lovely 
tinted leaves and shoots. 
It has a rambling or climb¬ 
ing habit, but even without 
support grows into a large 
self-supporting bush. By 
itself, too, it shows better 
its distinctive charm of 
colour. The flowers are red and small, the 
fruits purplish-red with soft flesh. Its chief 
charm, however, is in the colour of shoots and 
leaves. The young, strong shoots are purple- 
red, overlaid with a pale grey bloom, whilst the 
leaves are of a peculiar glaucous colour, brightly 
tinged with red. 

The alitne Rose (R. alpina) is really more 
worthy of a place than the varieties of which it 
is the parent—the Boursaults. It grows to a 
great size, Droducing long, strong, thornless 
shoots. It does not make such a colour display 
as most kinds, but is welcome for its earliness, 
and a bowl of its rosy-red flowers is pretty in 
the house in May. 

The Yellow and Copper Austrian Briers, 
forms of R. lutea, are indispensable to all who 
love single Roses, they being distinct in colour 
and habit of growth. Although Rosa lutea has 
been in cultivation in this country nearly 300 
years, these two bright and charming kinds are 
quite rare in gardens, and yet they win the ad¬ 
miration of all who see them. They are both 
moderate growers, but on a sunny bank or in a 
warm corner with light soil to grow in, and un¬ 
pruned, they do pell, and in the earliest days of 
Rosea appear ini-'kljhihlWlattractiveness, one 
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Celeste (flowers delicate pink, semi-double, and very fragrantX 
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fectly unique in glowing colour, yellow exter¬ 
nally, but inside a brilliant orange-red. 

The Burnet Rose (R. spinoaissima), although 
native, is not a kind to be lightly regarded, as 
it will grow and flourish where many Roses fail 
in the lightest and hottest of soils. The type, 
with its pure white flowers, is much to be pre¬ 
ferred to the dreary tinted double forms of it 
that have been raised, and there are few sweeter 
Roses than this. 

R. berberifolia Hardyi is charming. Its 
flowers are like those of a Cistus, rich yellow in 
colour, with a crimson blotch at the base of 
each petal. The type is a Persian species, and 
no doubt a lover of great heat and bright sun. 

Hebe’s Lip is a garden form, but a pretty 
single Rose with a stout, bushy habit of growth, 
producing large, lovely, creamy-white blossoms 
that have a distinct Picotee edge of red around 
the petals. 

Add to all the above our native wild Roses, 
of which there are many pretty forms, what a 
number of good thingB are waiting to be planted, 
and what an oppor¬ 
tunity they offer 
those who wish to 
create new and 
original features in 
their gardens. A 
garden of wild 
Roses will not 
want that constant 
care, attention,and 
battling against 
pests and maladies 
that assail and 
alHict the high¬ 
bred double garden 
Roses. 


The Bride and its sport, Grace Darling, are as 
reliable as any of the Teas ; and, what is more, 
the longer they have been established in the soil 
the better they behave, Grace Darling being 
especially very beautiful. The blooms on my 
plants of The Bride have been so large and full 
that they have hung down their heads, which is 
a feature in their behaviour I do not admire, 
and which I have not seen before. Some un- 
pruned plants of Homere have given scores of 
beautiful buds, which are always welcome. 
Viscountess Folkestone, as one would expect, 
has been delightful. 

Whatever may be the opinion of other culti¬ 
vators in regard to the 

Protection to Tea Rose? during the winter, 
I am more than ever inclined, after the experi¬ 
ence of last season, to insist upon its necessity, 
so far, at least, as protecting the stems with a 
cone of coal-ashes 6 inches to 9 inches high. 
With regard to the behaviour of some of the 
H. P. varieties, the present season has been a 
singular one. It has brought out in strong 


from this pest and green-fly as well. He dusts 
the affected parts with Tobacco-powder, but 
does not allow the plants to get badly infested 
with either insects or mildew before he applies 
the remedy. On the first appearance of either 
the powder is applied. This is the fourth season 
I have seen his splendid collection, and I have 
never seen a trace of injury on them by any kind 
of insect or mildew. The Roses are also well 
manured every year, and the buds thinned and 
otherwise well attended to. The result is that 
he gets every season Roses that are remarkable 
for their large size, and full of stout petals, with 
a depth of colour not to be found on plants that 
receive less attention. 

J. C. Clarke, Taunton. 


ROSES IN 1895. 

Wiiat promised in 
April to be a late 
season for Roses 
has proved as 
early, it not earlier, 
than any during 
the past ten years. 

The high tempera¬ 
ture that has pre¬ 
vailed since the 
early part of May 
of course explains 
why this is so. I 
do not know that 
we need grumble 
as few insects or 
mildew have in¬ 
jured them. There 
are, however, few 
blooms compared 
to other years ; 
but here in Somer¬ 
set we are accus¬ 
tomed to see a 

g reat wealth of 
owers. It is not, 
however, difficult 
to trace the cause 
of the decrease in 
the number of 
flowers, for the 
plants were in 

many cases so seriously injured by the frost of 
last winter that it is surprising to find how the 
Hybrid Perpetuals especially have recovered. 
The Teas, as might be expected, have recovered 
more slowly, but the strongest plants have 
produced some magnificent blooms, especially 
such sorts as The Bride, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Kuster, Anna Olivier, and Safrano. In 
no previous years have I seen blooms to 
surpass those of this year for size and depth of 
colour. The strong sunshine has not affected 
them in the latter respect so much as in more 
unsettled weather in other seasons. Some of 
the 

Teas were seriously injured by the frost, as 
the plants are at present in a feeble condition, 
the weakest being Mme. Charles, Catherine 
Mermet, Luciola, Perle des Jardins, and Mme. 
de Watteville. I have forgotten to place 
Waban in this list. It was terribly crippled by 
the cold, yet I am glad to have even a weak 
plant of it alive, as the colour (salmon-red) is 
quite a change in this section of Rose.v It is, 
however, evident that i| is a ra^hei te^djer sort. J 


II.P. Rose Sui&nne Marie Rodocan&chi. From a photograph by Messrs. Byrne and Co., Richmond, Surrey. 


contrast the value of some of our oldest Roses 
over those of more recent introduction. Boule 
de Neige has been very fine both in form and 
colour on young and old plants alike, while in 
seasons when there is less sunshine and a greater 
rainfall many of the flowers come with a green 
centre. The same remarks apply to Victor 
Verdier, Lady Emily Steward, and to the new 
Bourbon variety, Mrs. Paul. 

Of other Roses of different shades of red none 
has been been more conspicuous in colour than 
Geant de Batailles. This old favourite produces 
large clusters of crimson-shaded flowers, and 
without a trace of mildew on the foliage. As a 
plant for a low wall in a warm position very few 
Roses flower earlier. As a White Rose for a 
verandah in a warm position Gloire Lyonnaise 
has been again this year in fine condition, the 
flowers being exceptionally large and full. 
The dry weather, which has now extended over 
several weeks, will promote doubtless an attack 
of mildew unless a change occurs soon, and I 
should like to mention how Admiral Johnson, of 
Hain’s-hill, Taunton, keeps his collection free 
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BUDDING ROSES. 

With the end of June and a forward season we 
need see to the budding of some Rose stocks a 
little sooner than usuaL Many of our hedge 
Briers that were put out to form standards of 
various heights will 
be fit to work now, 
and we always want 
to catch these as 
they come into a 
sufficiently forward 
condition. None of 
the dwarf stocks 
cease to lift so soon 
as these, and we 
cannot often get a 
lot of shoulders or 
side branches in the 
proper condition at 
the same time. I 
like to decide how 
many of any one 
kind shall be 
worked, and then 
to bud the most 
suitable shoulders 
as opportunity ard 
buds permit. We 
may have a small 
shoot of some 
choice favourite or 
a new variety, and 
can get no more for 
a short time. But 
by laying out the 
stocks as suggested 
it is easy to use the 
few buds upon the 
most forward 
shoots, filling in 
the remainder at a 
later date, and 
when we have more 
buds. Another good 
plan with a few 
stocks of this de¬ 
scription is to select 
those with two good 
shoulders and work 
it at once, placing 
a label to each 
plant. If my pre¬ 
vious hints about 
thinning out these 
side-growths have 
been followed we 
shall not only be able to get among the Briers 
with more comfort, but the shoulders stouter 
and easier to bud. By-the-way, if you have 
a stock that does not lift easily, and yet is 

S uite forward enough, give it a good watering a 
ay or so previous to trying again. We must 
have the bark lift readily and without forcing, 
or the wood beneath is not in a fit condition for 
the Rose-bud to take a firm footing. We should 
have the Rose-shoot that the bud is taken from 
and the shoot of our stock as nearly as possible 
in the same condition ; but we will get a little 
closer into the operation itself. 

Budding Roses is one of the most interesting 
phases of Rose culture, and it is always an addi¬ 
tional charm and pleasure to cut good blooms 
from those we have worked ourselves. The 
selection of and planting stocks I have dealt 
with in previous notes, so that we now only 
need to bud them successfully. We cannot get 
better buds than those from below a bloom that 
is expanded, as these are generally partly 
ripened or matured. When too young or too 
far advanced the wood tears a way with the seat 
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of our Rose-bud, and without this important 
part sound and perfect there is very little chance 
of a successful take. If you will try a few 
shoots or buds in different conditions you will 
soon see how obviously necessary it is that the 
bud should be in one particular stage. A hollow is 
left below the eye, instead of a fully-developed 
seat or root. A good general guide to the fitness 
of buds and stocks is when the thorns will snap 
off brittle and easy. If tough, then the sap is 
seldom active enough to allow of our removing 
the Rose-bud, or lifting the bark of the stock 
with sufficient freedom to do the job clean and 
without injury by bruising. 

Preparing the bud. 

This is simple in operation, but not so in pen 
description. Insert a sharp knife about an 
inch above the bud or eye, after having cut 
off the leaf to within half an inch of the 
bud. . Do not cut too deeply into the shoot, 
but just sufficiently to be able to scoop 
out the bud with a small portion of wood 
attached. When the knife has passed below 
the bud, and is brought out again about 
i inch the other side, we shall have a piece of 
Rose somewhat after 
a small boat. But I 
do not care to bring 
the knife out so 
abruptly as this. Al¬ 
most bring it out, and 
then tear off a lengthy 
strip of the lower bark 
with it. This makes 
it much easier to get 
the small portion of 
Rose wood away from 
the seat of our bud. 

Bend back the bark 
and then seize the end 
of wood with the point 
of your knife and 
thumb of the same 
hand holding it. A 
gentle but d< c'ded 
snatch will generally 
remove all of the 
wood. It will do so 
if the shoot you are 
taking the bud from 
is in the best con¬ 
dition. If it does not, 
then try again from 
the other or upper end 
of the bud ana in the 
same way. What we 
want is the bark sur¬ 
rounding the bud, and 
a firm, uninjured seat 
to the latter. None 
of the Rose wood 
should remain. Now 
cut off the bark which 
was torn off with the 
lower part of the bud, 
so as to leave about 
£ inch or a trifle less, 
and our Rose bud is 
ready for the stock. 

Preparation of the stock. 

Make an incision in the bark of the stock 
about 2 inches long, not more. Be careful to 
only cut through the bark, and not injure the 
young wood beneath this. Start the cut as 
nearly as possible to the main stem of a standard 
Brier, or as close as you can upon the roots of 
all dwarf stocks, no matter whether Brier, 
Manetti, De la Grifferaie, or Polyantha. A slight 
cross cut at the upper end of that made length¬ 
wise with the shoot or stock is a help to some 
in inserting the bud. It allows of the bark 
being lifted more easily and a little higher. 
If you are using a proper budding knife, 
and there is no good reason why you should not, 
for they are not expensive, and a small one is a 
capital pocket-knife for general purposes. The 
bark will be lifted with the blade like ivory 
handle. Run this down the cut, just sufficient 
to be sure the point of your knife penetrated the 
bark, and then by gently prising on one side lift 
up or loosen the bark to right and left sufficiently 
to allow of your slipping the prepared bud below. 
Work the bud down to the Dottom of the cut, 
and then tie it in firmly. Raffia is the best 


perishable tie, you must go over the plants and 
loosen it in about 3 weeks v time should the stock 
still be growing and swelling freely. Be sure to 
tie firmly around the bud itself, both below and 
above, but avoid constriction. 

One warning. Do not bud upon the branches 
or side growths of any dwarfs. These should 
always be worked as closely upon the crown of 
the roots, and consequently upon the bottoms 
of the main stems, as you possibly can. If not, 
you will get no end of suckers, and very 
disappointing and indifferent Roses. Bad 
budding of dwarf stocks has been the sole cause 
of the outcry for Roses upon their own roots ; 
but not one grower in a hundred will deny that a 
properly worked dwarf stock imparts wonderful 
vigour and strength to any Rose. The roots of 
the stock act as a greater support just the same 
as with many of our fruit trees, and it is far 
more a matter of proper working than a question 
of stocks or not. A. Piper. 


POT CULTURE OF THF. ROSE. 
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plants on their sides and thoroughly syringe 
them with soft-soapy water in which has been 
dissolved about 3 oz. of sulphur to each gallon 
of water. This not only destroys the mildew, 
but also the aphis tribe and red-spider. I have 
only once had to deal with the 

Orange fungus. It appeared on some pot- 
Roses I had in from the nursery, and not 
having seen this pest before, I was alarmed 
and felt much inclined to burn the whole 
lot of plants and stand the loss of them. 
Second thoughts are often best, and it was so 
in this instance, for I carefully cut out every 
bit of disease, and as the plants wpre not 
large, I dipped them in the soft-soap and sul¬ 
phur mixture, and, as a positive fact, that was 
the first and the last I ever had of the orange 
fungus amongst the Roses. After dipping or 
syringing the plants, let them lie on their 
sides for an hour or two to drain off the 
water, for if it drains down the stems and into 
the flower-pots, the roots are injured. It will 
be seen in a day or two whether the leaves 
and stems are quite free from their insect and 
parasitical enemies, and if they are, give ° 


My own experience with general gardening has 
been that gardeners are apt to allow their pot- I thorough syringing with rain-water, and when 

the leaves are dry set 
about repotting them. 
I use a mixture of good 
fibrous yellow loam, 
to which has been 
added a fourth part 
of leaf-mould, as much 
decayed stable manure 
and an 8-inch potful 
of crushed bones to 
each barrow-load of 
loam ; a little coarse 
sand may also be 
added. The old spent 
soil should be forked 
out from amongst the 
roots to a considerable 
extent with a pointed 
stick, or, what is 
better, a pointed iron 
kept for this purpose. 
Some tough fibre is 
always placed over the 
drainage to prevent 
the finer particles from 
mixing with it. The 
Potting material 
is worked well in 
amongst the roots and 
packed in rather firmly 
with a wooden ram¬ 
mer. See also that the 
plants are moderately 
moist at the roots be¬ 
fore repotting them, 
and do not give any 
water for at least a 
day after repotting. 
In dull, drizzly, cold 
weather water may 
not be needed, for it is 
an error to give newly- 
potted plants much 
water until the roots 
have taken well hold of the new soil. The Roses 
may be left in the open garden until the begin¬ 
ning of October, with the exception of the 
Tea-scented kinds, which would do better if 
they were placed under glass after repotting ; 
moreover, they also prefer lighter potting soil 
than the Hybrid Perpetual and other hardier 
Roses. A little light fibrous peat added to the 
compost as above would greatly improve it for 
the Teas. It is pretty well known that the Teas 
are by far the best for autumn blooming, and 
plenty of Roses can be gathered from a bed of 
them out-of-doors until damp and cold nights 
prevent the blossoms from opening, and it is at 
this time that the pot-Roses come in useful for 
autumn and early winter blooming. We have a 
house, light and airy, constructed for flowering 
Tree Carnations, Zonal Pelargoniums, Bouvar- 
dias, &c., and the treatment these require in 
October, November, and December exactly 
suits the requirements of the Roses if they have 
been prepared by 

Restino at the right time after the 
summer or spring flowering was over. The 
plants should be allowed to become compara¬ 
tively dry at the roots and be rested, as 
they would be in some districts in the south of 
Europe, where these Tea Roses form a large 
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A bowl of pink and while Moss Roses. From a photograph sent by Mr. McWaltere, Armagh, Ireland. 


Roses to be neglected during the summer 
months. Mildew, green-fly, and red spider 

f et upon the leaves, and the time required to 
eep them clean is not easy to be found. 
I usually do my repotting about the end of 
August or early in September. We have no room 
even for the Tea Roses under glass in summer, 
although I have no doubt that in wet seasons 
all the Tea-scented group would be more satis¬ 
factory if kept under glass in a light, airy 
greenhouse all the year round. During summer 
we have them out of-doors in a sheltered, but 
sunny place, and the flower pots stand on a 
hard bottom of ashes. To do Roses well in 
pots some care is necessary in repotting them, 
and the potting material should be of the best 
quality. They are also impatient of stagnant 
water at the roots ; therefore, free drainage 
must be provided for them, and the plants 
must also be stood in a position out-of- 
doors where worms cannot find ingress by 
the holes in the bottom of the flower-pots. 
Before commencing to repot, see that the leaves 
are quite free from insect pests and mildew. 
They are very liable to be attacked by mildew, 
and it is very destructive indeed, quite spoiling 
the leaves and effectually checking their growth. 
I find the best way to get rid of it is to lay the 
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Rose Baroness Rothschild (H.P.). 


directly they go out of flower. All the pruning 
they want after that is to cut away any long 
shoots that are made during the summer and 
autumn. The flowers are chiefly produced by 
the small spray growth that is made during the 
previous summer.—J. C. C. 

693.— Gloire de Dijon andMarechal 
Nlel Rose. —Both of these Roses will grow 
fairly well in tubs of the size you mention, but 
they would do better if the roots had the run of 
a border. You must use plenty of drainage and 
heavy loam, and to each tub add half a gallon of 
crushed bones or bone-meal, and 1 quart of coarse 
sand to the same quantity of soil. It is neces¬ 
sary to use the sand liberally or the compost 
runs together too close after a time. Do not 
use clear water at all; always have ready some 
weak liquid-manure.—J. C. C. 

National Rose Society’s Exhibition. 
—The annual exhibition of this society takes 


good climbers, quick in growth, strong, and very 
free-biooming at this season. Some of the 
varieties are not distinct in colour enough, and 
raisers should keep them as clear and decided 
as possible.—F. 

731. — White Banksian Rose not 
flowering. —As a rule the white variety does 
not flower so freely as the yellow one, and as far 
as my experience goes never when in so young 
a state. If your plant is growing satisfactorily 
you must wait patiently. The Banksian Rose 
does not flower when the plants are young, and 
they frequently cover a large space before doing 
so. A height of 10 feet with proportionate space 
on each side for the branches to extend is the 
least that should be provided for them. In your 
case, perhaps, the fault is in the pruning. The 
proper way to prune these Roses is to get a pair 
of shears and shear all the growth hard back 


industry for the production of cut blooms in 
the winter. In the Riviera scarcely any rain 
falls from the beginning of May until Septem¬ 
ber. Roses lose their leaves owing to drought 
and heat, and the long days of summer are their 
period of rest. In August or early in September 
they are pruned, and Roses thus treated will 
flower in the Riviera from late in October until 
the middle of January. We can imitate very 
nearly the conditions of the south of Europe 
with our Tea Roses in pots, for they are far 
better for our purpose than the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Although both are grown in the south 
of Europe, they are not equally well adapted 
for greenhouse culture here. The plants should 
be kept comparatively dry after flowering, and 
if it rains, keep the rain from them. Prune 
them in August, and when they have well started 
they may be placed in the house where they are 
to flower. This house is 
heated with 4-inch hot- 
water pipes in the usual 
way ; and besides this a 
flow and return 1-inch 
pipe have been fixed to 
the roof, one of them 
about 1 foot from the 
bottom of the rafters, 
and the other 9 inches 
higher up. These small 
pipes are of much value 
in drying up condensed 
water, and also for pre¬ 
venting frost from gath¬ 
ering on the glass at the 
bottom of the rafters. 

D. 


Rose (Bourbon) 

Souv. de la Mal- 
malson. —I have plea¬ 
sure in sending a photo¬ 
graph for Gardening of 
a Rose-tree which is in 
my rectory garden. I 
believe it to be the 
largest of its kind in the 
county, probably in 
England. It is a Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison 
of the Bourbon class, and 
was planted as a small 
root in 1877. The di¬ 
mensions of it are as 
follows : Diameter, 11 
feet 10 inches; height 
from ground to bloom, 

3 feet; extreme height 
from ground to point, 

8 feet 2 inches. You 
will observe that it is all 
on one stem, and, 
strange to say, it grows 
in soil which is nothing 
but sand, but the root 
has evidently found 
something which suits 
it. I have never done 
anything to the tree, 
except lop it every year 
to reduce the size. It 
blooms twice a year 
most abundantly, the 
September blooms being, 
perhaps, the finer of the 
two. The photograph 
was taken on June 15th 
of this year, and to-day 
(June 25th) I should think there are more than 
1,000 * looms upon the tree. As we are close to 
the sea the whole of this garden is sand. I 
should be much pleased to see the Rose-tree 
illustrated in your paper, and also to know 
whether you have ever seen or heard of one 
larger in size and so prolific in blooming.— 
Arthur J. Burr, Uphill Rectory , Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Hybrid Sweet Brier Lord Penzance. 

— was vei 7 W ®H shown at the annual 
exhibition of the Richmond Horticultural 
Society lately. The petals are pale yellow, 
gradually shading to a pale pink at the edge, 
the centre is also pink. The scent of the flowers 
is delightful, and that combined with the lovely 
shades make it a variety well worthy of culti¬ 
vation. There are several .other varieties 1 
Lord Penzance with flowers of diSe 
of pink. These HybridVhmt ■£>, 
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place to-day (July Glh) at the Crystal Palace, 
together with the annual show of the Pansy and 

Violet Society. 


734.—Carnations In a Tomato-house. 

—If you give each subject all the light and air 
they want they will do very well together in 
your house, although during the summer months 
the Carnations would do better in the open. 
You had better defer making a start now until 
the early autumn, when you will be able to 
obtain young plants of any sorts you may want. As 
soon as the plants come to hand put them singly 
in 5-inch pots, and early in the new year transfer 
them to others two sizes larger, in which they 
may flower. For amateurs who would be satis¬ 
fied with flowers of fair size and quality the 
Marguerite Carnation is the best to grow, as the 
plants are nearly always 
in flower. Young plants 
of these may be obtained 
now, and if well treated 
would commence to 
bloom in the autumn, 
and continue to do so all 
the winter in a warm 
house. I have been 
cutting flowers regularly 
from some plants that I 
took from the greenhouse 
and placed in the open 
air two months ago, and 
they promise to go on 
all the summer. Of course 
these might have been 
kept under glass, when 
they would have given 
still better results if they 
had been well cared for. 
—J. C. C. 

Sweet Peas of 
good colour.— It is 
important to get good 
clear colours in these 
sweet - scented flowers. 
The three following are 
of note : Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone is of lovely self 
pale pink, another and 
equally beautiful one 
being Queen of England, 
which is a pure white. 
Countess of Radnor is of 
a bright lilac-blue. For 
cutting, the variety 
Queen of England is ex¬ 
cellent, the flowers being 
large, firm, and lasting. 
Being white they are 
especially useful, as there 
are not many white 
flowers to depend upon 
at this period of the year 
for the house. Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone is a very free- 
flowering and effective 
variety. The flowers of 
Countess of Radnor are 
very uncommon in colour. 
There are other good 
Sweet Peas, Mrs. Sankey 
being an excellent white, 
the flowers having some¬ 
times a pinkish tinge 
when first open, but 
passing off quite pure- 
white. Sweet Peas are, 
sorely tried by the hot weather. Watering 
freely and a little guano or liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally are helpfuL—F. 

American Bellbind. —I saw a letter in 
Gardening on June 22nd, with regard to this 
plant, which I think very misleading, and shall 
be glad if you will publish my statement in 
reply. The American Bellbind, although 
“only a pink Convolvulus,” is, when properly 
grown, a lovely creeper. The flowers are very 
large, and produced in the greatest profusion, 
and I know nothing prettier than this for 
quickly and surely covering the walls of a house 
up to the very roof. Passers-by stand and gaze 
at my walls with the greatest admiration in 
summer, and often inquire the name of the 
creeper. It certainly propagates very freely, 
but with proper attention in the spring each 
year can be kept under control quite well.— 

J F - CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ABOUT PANSIES.— II. 
Propagation. 

We will now consider the propagation of the 
Tufted Pansy. This may be done either by 
cuttings or by seed, the former plan being the 
one generally adopted, as by this means varie¬ 
ties are perpetuated, and one can commence 
with a definite object in view. Cuttings are 
beat inserted during July or August, and they 
should be about 2 inches or 3 inches long, ana 
cut immediately below a joint, all superfluous 
leaves being removed. In cases where the cut¬ 
tings have little rootlets attached, they should 
be inserted iust as they are detached from the 
plant, and they may be had in large numbers if 
the old plants are mulched with some nice light 
material a few weeks before the operation. In 
choosing a part of the garden in which they are 
to be rooted, see that the coolest position is 
given. Insert the cuttings after placing a layer 
of leaf-soil and ooarse road-grit or sand on the 
piece of ground, which should have been re¬ 
cently dug. Dibble each cutting in with a 
blunt dibber, and this will carry down with it 
into each hole a sufficient quantity of the sand 
to effect a satisfactory drainage. Label each 
row of cuttings correctly, after which water 
them in with a fine-rosed can. It is just as well 
before watering the cuttings to immerse them 
in a solution of insecticide, made up of 2 oz. of 
soft-soap to each gallon of water, and this will 
effectually get rid of green-fly, red-spider, 
and any other insect pest that may have 
given trouble beforehand. The period of 
propagation by cuttings may be extended over 
several months from July until October, and in 
some seasons until November. In cases where 
the propagation is left until late in the season, 
it is better to use boxes and pots for the purpose. 
These may be placed in cold frames, where they 
will root readily and provide plants for spring 
planting. Propagation by seed is best done in 
July and August, and the seed be sown in boxes. 
Before commencing this operation it is of the 
highest importance that only first-class seed 
Bhould be used, otherwise the results will be 
far from satisfactory. Seed may be obtained 
from specialists, and only such should be sown. 
Good results frequently may be seen from seed 
sown in February and March, and if the little 
seedlings are pricked off immediately the third 
leaf is formed, and the subsequent shifts carried 
out promptly, too, plants of a good Bize, and with 
plenty of roots, may be planted out early in 
May. Such plants usually give a large number 
of blossoms from July onwards. In February 
last I sowed a batch of seed, which quickly 
germinated. After being pricked off once or 
twice the seedlings were placed outdoors early 
in May, and by June 1st several were blooming 
quite freely. Varieties are very rarelv per¬ 
petuated in this way; but some really good kinds 
are often thus raised and put into commerce. 

Subsequent treatment.— Those cuttings in¬ 
serted during July and August will be tho¬ 
roughly well-rooted and malting considerable 
growth early in October. By this time the winter 
quarters should be determined upon, and this 
should be in the warmest part of the garden, 
screened from the cold easterly winds, if by any 
means possible. The ground should be dug 
over, working in plenty of nice leaf-soil ana 
road-grit. Lift each of the rooted cuttings 
with a ball of earth, and transfer them to the 
new quarters, planting each one 3 inches or 
4 inches apart from its neighbour. If the bed is 
slightly raised there is less risk of losing them, 
and they will pass through the winter with very 
little chance of loss through frost and damp. The 
Tufted Pansy will winter well without the aid 
of a cold frame, all that is necessary being to get 
the cuttings rooted early and placed in the 
warmest part of the garden. In this way, by 
the time planting commences in the latter part 
of March, grand and sturdy tufts will be ready 
for the final shift. When planting, it is better 
to have a qua'ntity of nice gritty material for 
use, as this is so useful for placing round the 
roots at such a time. 

Watering. —Give the plants a good watering 
when they are first planted, and again at inter¬ 
vals during very hot weather. When they 
attain to large dimensions, watering with 
artificial mannte dwsol red in w Va miiif ?.bout 


half an ounce to a gallon of the latter, will prove 
very beneficial, and will ensure blossoms of 
larger size. During very wet weather a small 
quantity distributed evenly around the plants 
will be much appreciated, and the same may be 
said of soot. Of this latter, use it occasionally, 
as it prevents the depredations of the slugs. 

Insect pests. —Like other plants, the Pansy 
is liable to the attacks of green-fly and aphis. 
To eradicate these pests it is better to go over 
the plants periodically, and with a solution of 
two ounces of soft-soap to a gallon of water, to 
give each plant a share. The leather-jacket grub 
is troublesome, sometimes destroying a large 
plant in one day. If the soil is properly pre¬ 
pared there is little risk to run from this source. 
Water with soot-water in such cases. The 
wireworm is even more destructive, and unless 
caught in good time will do great mischief. 
Traps to stick in the ground are made to catch 
this marauder. Pieces of Potato are sometimes 
placed in the soil near where the depredators 
are at work. These are inspected occasionally, 
and in this way many are caught. Immediately 
it is seen a plant is failing, go to the roots at 
once, and if it is done quickly the wireworm 
may be caught red-handed. 

The Miniature section. —This section when 
first introduced was termed the “Violetta” 
section, the variety under that name being the 
first raised by Dr. Stuart. They are of charm¬ 
ing habit and are very sweet-scented too. There 
are many varieties now and each year the 
colours are becoming more varied. We may 
therefore hope soon to have as many colours to 
choose from as the most fastidious may desire. 
The Birmingham Viola Conference of 1894 
determined that blossoms of this section must 
not exceed 1£ inches in diameter. Before this 
question can be satisfactorily settled it will be 
necessary for some recognised body to classify 
them and publish a list containing the names, 
otherwise it will lead to endless confusion. As 
it stands now a poorly grown flower of the large 
section may just come within the limit, while on 
the other hand a well-grown flower of the true 
miniature section may just exceed the limits. 
This should be apparent at once and should 
prove the necessity for the classification to be 
carried out at once. If plants of this section be 
left undisturbed for two seasons, tufts of large 
dimensions may be obtained and with the 
chaste little blossoms that these plants produce, 
no prettier floral picture could be desired. 

A selection for bedding.— The Birming¬ 
ham Conference, 1894, recommended a number 
of useful kinds for bedding, but as the selec¬ 
tion contained more than most amateurs need, 
I have made a selection of my own which I feel 
sure will meet the requirements of most 
growers : — White : Countess of Hopetoun, 
Sylvia. Yellow: Ardwell Gem, Lemon Queen, 
Bullion. Blue: Archie Grant, Blue Gown. 
Blush : William Neil. Purple : Crimson King. 
Edged varieties: Duchess of Fife, Blue Cloud. 
Fancy varieties: Princess Beatrice, Countess of 
Kintore. 

Miniature varieties. — Violetta (white), 
Golden Gage (yellow), Ophir (yellow), Bedding 
Rose (rose), Marginata (white, bordered pale 
blue), Oiivetta (blue). 

Exhibition varieties.— The following twelve 
varieties will be found most useful for exhibition, 
embracing all colours with flowers of large size. 
The form is not uniform in each case, but is con¬ 
sidered desirable by those best qualified to 
judge: Lemon Queen (yellow), Ardwell Gem 
(yellow), Iona (lavender and blue-black), 
Princess Beatrice (bright lilac, shaded Tosy- 
purple), Countess of Hopetoun (white), White 
Duchess (white, edged blue), Duchess of Fife 
(white, edged blue, yellow lower petal), William 
Neil (rosy-mauve), Craigi (purple crimson, upper 

S etal lavender), Arehie Grant (deep blue), 
frs 0. F. Gordon (white and violet), Cottage 
Maid (white and bluish purple). j 

D. B. Crane. 


730.— Treatment of garden soil.— You 

say your garden is made up of road scrapings. 
Surely there is s ome kind of earth below that point ? 
And if so, the least inexpensive way is to dig the 
space over deeply so as to mix the top material 
with the bottom. By increasing the depth of 
soil a better chance will be given to any 
crops or plants you may put into it. A still 
better plan would be, and no doubt the only 


really satisfactory one, is to incorporate some 
heavy loam or clay with the road scrapings to 
the extent of 6 inches in depth. Such ground 
ought nob to be dug up just before planting if it 
can be avoided, as it makes it still lighter. Dig 
it over in the autumn or winter, using only 
quite rotten manure. When you have to dig it 
up at other times, tread it over when the sur¬ 
face is dry, before planting anything.—J. C. C. 

Oentaurea macrocephala. —The large 
and somewhat globular yellow flower-heads of 
this plant are well suited for producing a bold 
display in front of shrubberies. Any open spaoe, 
in fact, where plenty of room can be given.it 
will suit it well. It is, however, by reason of 
its somewhat coarse appearance generally, not 
suited for the ordinary herbaceous border ; but 
if accorded a position similar to that given the 
Pampas Grass, allowing plenty of room for full 
and free development on all sides, the plant 
produces a good effect. In such a position it 
will repay a liberal depth of fairly good soil.—H. 

Lyre ’ flower (Dicentra 8peotabilis).—A 
note on this plant (p. 228) suggests its b6ing 
planted in “ warm, rather light soils.” In heavy 
loam it succeeds admirably, and attains a size 
rarely reached when grown in light soil. I have 
in my garden three plants, which are each quite 
3 feet in height, and considerably more in 
diameter, which dimensions are nothing ont of 
the way in this neighbourhood. The reason 
that this Dioentra is sometimes considered 
tender is that in mild winters it begins to 
shoot early in the year, and is then often badly 
injured by a late frost. A winter like the last 
suits the plants far better than a milder one, as 
growth being retarded, the danger from frost is 
minimised. The chief drawback to the Diqentm 
is its shabby appearance at the end of the 
summer ; but by planting it at the back of the 
herbaceous border, and arranging that subjects 
later in making their growth, such as Galega, 
Bocconia oordata, or Michaelmas Daisy, should 
occupy the space immediately in front, this 
decadence of beauty will be unobserved. I am 
glad to be able to inform “ J. N.” (p. 230), who 
also writes on this plant, that it is quite as 
common in many parts of the south as it is in 
the north, and that I know two or three 
villages in which it is the cottager’s most 
popular flower.—S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDHNINGL 

A Rose jar. —Dry the Rose-leaves, as you 
get them, quickly in the sun. When you have 
sufficient, put them in layers in a jar with, to 
each quart, 2 oz. of Lavender-flowers, 1 oz. each 
of Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, Mace, Orris-root, 
all bruised, and mixed with 1 oz. of common 
salt, and 1 oz. of saltpetre. To this may be 
added a very little Musk, and any good scented 
powder. Sprinkle the mixture between each 
layer of leaves, and in a few weeks mix the whole 
well together. This Rose jar, if closely covered, 
will retain its perfume for many years. It is 
well, after a time, to add a little more spice and 
powder. 

Palms In rooms. —Palms do not require 
much direct sunshine, and many of them will do 
well for years in a sitting-room or hall when 
once inured to the atmosphere. They are, 
therefore, specially useful in the house. After 
potting, however, they should have a moist, 
warm temperature, so that it is well to send 
them for a few weeks to the care of a good 
horticulturist at these times if a warm green¬ 
house be not available. Potting should be done 
in June or July, so as to give the Palm all the 
warmth possible to start its fresh roots, if this 
cannot be arranged, and the plant should be 
placed in a sunny window, when it must be well 
watered when necessary. Some Palms, if kept 
in a room, begin to throw up very short- 
stemmed leaves, which put them out of shape 
and spoil their appearance. In this case more 
light and warmth will soon remedy the evil, and , 
they will, with the aid of liquid-manure once a 
week, recover tone and produce proper foliage. _ 
Care should be taken that the plants are not . 
jammed against the wall in dusting the room, 
or have a lighted candle placed under their 
leaves ; servants often injure valuable plants in 
this wa^ if the danger be not specially pointed 
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THU KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS.—IT. 

Old garden soil. — Some amateurs unfor¬ 
tunately think that by merely scratching the 
surfaoe (not digging) a few hours before the crop 
is planted good results will follow. A soil of 
any kind soon gets poor if not turned up 
roughly; it is the happy hunting-ground of 
worms, snails, and slugs, ready to pounce upon 
the new seeds and plants—a sore trial and loss 
to the grower. The same remarks apply to new 
gardens if old turf is turned in not properly 
dug, as the turf teems with animal life and the 
destructive wireworm. Kitchen gardening is 
always worth doing well, as vegetables cut fresh 
and in quantity are a welcome addition to the 
table, and the means of producing them afLer 
the rough work is got over is pleasant. 1 am 
aware that many failures occur through thick 
sowing, and at the wrong dates, and unsuitable 
varieties; but on these points I will touch later 
on. I now come to old soils. Of course, in some 
oases, where new meadow soil could be got at a 
small cost, renewal of, say, 6 inches of surface 
soil would be of great benefit, but in few in¬ 
stances can this advice be followed owing to cost 
of cartage, materials, and other details. Here 
I would carry out quite a different mode of 
cultivation. The ground may be sick of animal 
manures, and for one season relianoe should be 
placed upon superphosphates and what may be 
termed artificial manures. In shallow Boils 
give such aids frequently, and in suitable 
weather. There is a splendid manure for these 
soils in fish-manure, which contains 12 to 20 per 
cent, of phosphates, # and half the quantity of 
ammonia. For heaVy soils kainit, gypsum, 
and such like may with advantage be used. 
Guano applied to growing crops in showery 
weather, and salt and soot, are also powerful 
manures. But, independent of these, we have 
often grand materials close at hand which 
would give vegetable life a great stimulus, and 
often prove more serviceable than rank animal 
manures. For heavy clay land there is no 
better aid than old mortar rubble, which can 
often be obtained cheaply. I do'not mean brick- 
ends, but the old mortar which gives the neces¬ 
sary lime and prevents adhesiveness. For the 
same soil burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, 
charcoal refuse, or old leaf-soil may be made 
good use of for surface dressings, giving the 
land the superphosphates on the surface, and 
lightly forking in or watering in seasons of 
drought. Stiff land is more troublesome than 
light, but is excellent for vegetables well worked 
or got into good condition. If it be what may 
be termed orude brick earth, by using the aids 
advised above to lighten the soil, the returns in 
a Beason will repay for labour and materials. Of 
course in the preparation of such soils the top 
spit must be kept on the surface, and though 
deep digging is necessary, the under or lower 
stratum will take years to get mellowed, as only 
working and cropping will affect such soils, 
also turning them up roughly in the winter for 
the weather to pulverise and get into condition. 

Light soils may soon be made good by incor¬ 
porating heavy loams if expense is not a serious 
item, by mulching in summer, and when 
manuring cow-manures are excellent, also 
digging in Boft green crops, such as Spinach, 
Lettuce, and thus returning to the soil food 
often taken away. Vegetables in the last 
named soils are soon checked by drought, and 
need quick-acting fertilisers. As seeds germinate 
more freely, thinner sowing, early thinning-out 
and transplanting are important details. With 
depth, trenching may be done at any time and 
food given. G. W. 


Tomato growing. — In his note on 
“Tomatos in unheated houses” (p. 227), “A.” 
informs us that “ last year was an ideal one for 
Tomato-growing, both in the open air and under 
glass.” I very much doubt if this verdict will 
be generally accepted as correct. Doubtless, in 
many parts of the kingdom the weather may 
have been favourable, but there were certainly 
many localities where it was adverse to success. 
In this neighbourhood we had no really fine 
weather between April and September. In 
May, vegetation was as much at a stan dstill as 
in Marol^,; June was 


»a* much at a standstill as 
* old wl ;[ j0Tuly 


rain fell on twenty-two of the thirty-one days, 
while August had a rainfall of 3£ inches, and 
was blustering and unsummerlike. Tomatos in 
the houses were a good three weeks later in 1894 
than was the case in 1893, and the outdoor 
crop here was a failure. I was also told by a 
large grower of Tomatos in the open, who made 
some hundreds of pounds profit on his fruit in 
1893, that his crop was a failure last year, but 
as he considers that if he markets in good 
condition one crop out of three, he makes a 
profit, he has already several acres planted and 
Dopes for another 1893. The only place that 
has come under my notice where outdoor 
Tomatos did really well last year was in the 
Isles of Scilly, where I was informed that a 
heavy crop had ripened.—S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Torquay . 

Early Ruby Tomato going yellow 

(H. F. We do not think the yellow 

marking round the Tomato-fruits is a disease. 
It is produced possibly by the action of the sun, 
as the fruits colour so quickly in such weather 
as we are now experiencing, and the portion 
affected is somewhat shaded. It does not get so 
much exposure. Again, the variety may have 
been a cross from a yellow type, and being so 
near the stem, may be inclined to revert back. 
Try and reverse a shoot by exposing the under 
part to full sunshine, and see the effect. If it 
is the same, doubtless it is constitutional.. Over¬ 
feeding will often cause a similar freak in other 
fruits, and as the Tomato in many cases is de¬ 
nuded of its leaves, it may arise from the last 
cause. 

682.— Injured Potatos. —You seem to 
have treated your ground well, and dressing with 
burnt ashes and refuse would be suitable. We 
are at a loss to know what has caused the 
collapse, and it looks sis if tho land was infested 
with a larger grub, something like that of the 
cockchafer ; but that would not inflict the injury 
earlier in the season. The soil sent Bmelt very 
strong, as if a strong antidote had been used. 
We would advise turning up the land roughly 
in winter, allowing birds to scarify it, and to 
use lime and soot liberally. Dress affected crops 
now with weak solutions of paraffin. i 


OROHIDS. 

Work amongst Orchids.— The amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere in all the houses 
causes a green slimy growth upon the pots, and 
I have commenced with the cool-nouse to 
thoroughly cleanse these by scrubbing, at the 
same time keeping a sharp look-out for insects 
of all kinds, especially aphis on the flower-spikes. 
A good deal of care is needed, as many of the 
plants are rooting freely, not only in tne com¬ 
post, but over the outside edge of the pots, and 
it is important that the roots are not damaged. 
No soda or anything else should be in the 
water used for scrubbing the pots, this being 
injurious to the roots, but all the slime mu9t be 
removed, as it clogs the pores of the pots, be¬ 
sides having an untidy appearance. The leaves 
of many Gattleyas are now pushing up, and 
form a natural holding-place for the water 
at the part where they meet the sheath. Great 
care is necessary ; therefore, if syringing is prac¬ 
tised, and where there are only a few plants, it 
is a good plan to take these occasionally and 
turn them upside down to allow the water to 
escape. Splitting the sheath is sometimes 
practised, but it is not to be recommended, 
although in the case of 0. aurea and some of 
the Lcelias, which have a good deal of glutinous 
matter about them, it must of necessity be done, 
otherwise many of the young shoots would 
be stifled. I usually repot the Anguloas 
after flowering, using a compost consisting of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and chopped Sphagnum, 
with sufficient finely-broken potsherds to keep 
the mixture open, so that the water when 
poured on the top filters freely through it, and 
passes away with a rush through the drainage- 
holes. Dendrobium infundibulum is getting 
past its best, and the young shoots from the 
base will soon be commencing to root. This 
plant thrives best with a good deal less heat 
than D. formosum and others of the nigro- 
hirsute group, and should be reared in very 
small pots. A little of the surface should be 
removed carefully each year and fresh compost 
substituted. This obviates the necessity of 


frequent repotting, which is not advisable with 
these weakly-rooted species. Push on the 
growth of all plants as rapidly as possible, 
having regard to proper consolidation of the 
leaves or stems, as growth produced under a 
stewing regime without sunlight or air soon 
falls a prey to insect and other pests, and 
cannot be otherwise than disappointing at 
flowering-time.— H. Richards. 


FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees in tubs and pots.—I shall 
be obliged to anyone who will give me his 
experience of growing fruit-trees in tubs or pots 
for successional forcing? My idea is to grow 
them out-of-doors in pots in large quantities, 
and, in the fruiting season, to put them firtt 
into a cool-house and then into a warmer one to 
ripen. After fruiting they would again be taken 
outside to make room for the nextlot. I know 
that movable houses are now used to force fruit, 
but should like to know if this plan would be 
likely to answer as well, as it would be more 
convenient and the moving easily managed. I 
wish to grow Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, and Pears, and should be grateful for 
information as to the best kinds for sucoesaion ? 
I suppose the pots would need protection from 
frost in winter ?—H. W. B. 

1 %* Fruit-trees are still largely gi*own in pots, 
both for forcing and also on the cool orchard- 
house system. It will, of course, be readily 
conceded that a plant in a pot or tub will suffer 
much more if neglected than if the roots are in 
a border. But where the necessary skill is 
brought to bear, and proper attention is given, 
it is a most interesting way of growing fruit, 
especially stone fruits, and it might also be of 
service in Apple and Pear culture, as the fruits 
grown under glass are superior in size and finish 
to anything produced outside. It will be diffi¬ 
cult to obtain a succession in the way yon 
suggest by filling up with trees from outside 
after the frnit on the first lot was gathered. 
The principal object of the pot culture of fruit- 
trees is to be able to protect the blossoms, and 
the trees must be placed inside before the 
blossoms expand ; therefore, we do not quite see 
the value of the movable houses to the fruit 
grower. But when a cool-house is filled with 
potted trees in February or earlier, if the trees 
are to be gently forced, any greenhouse 
will at the beginning hold more trees than 
there will be room for when the trees are in full 
growth, and some of the trees must be moved 
to other houses or be placed outside in May. It 
is often found the crop on some of the trees is a 
light one, and these trees can be plunged out in 
May at the foot of a south wall, where a cover¬ 
ing of tiffany may be used. The late Plums 
also will be safe outside in May if covered for a 
few nights till the leaves are hardened. Any 
top-dressing or repotting required should be 
done in October, and the trees may be placed 
outside and the roots covered with litter before 
severe frost comes. It is quite possible to have 
a long succession from two houses, the first 
house to be started in December, and the trees 
brought on gently. These would consist chiefly 
of Peaches and Nectarines, as Apricots, Plums, 
and Pears will not bear much heat; in fact, we 
have never yet seen Apricots a very great success 
under pot culture. They may do for a year 
or two, but they are too uncertain to be 
profitable. Therefore, in forcing be content 
in the first house Btarted (say on the first of 
December) with Peaches, Neotarines, Grapes, 
and Figs. Cherries, Plums, and a few Apricots 
may have a house to themselves, and have just 
heat enough to keep out frost and dry up damp 
when the trees are in blossom. By a proper 
selection of sorts a succession can easily be 
obtained from potted trees from the first of May 
till November, and this should be long enough 
as regards varieties. We have grown the follow¬ 
ing sorts—Peaches : Waterloo (very good early 
Peach of American origin, has only one fault-, 
buds drop sometimes), Amsden June, Rivers’ 
Early (one of the best), Royal George, Dymond, 
Crimson Garland, Golden Eagle (a large 
American sort, very late), Thames Bank (good 
late sort), Walburton’s Admirable (oneof thebest 
late Peaches). Nectarines; Early Rivers’Elrage, 
Humboldt, Lord Napier, Rivers’ Orange. 
Plums : Rivers’ Early Prolific, The Czar, Oullin’s 
mpi i i i m i^/c d ci- - ry 
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Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Old Green 
Gage, Kirke’e Bine, Victoria, Washington, 
Jefferson, Pond’s Seedling, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and Monarch. Pears : Beurrd Gifford, Doyenne 
d’Ettf (small bnt early), Sonvenir da Congrta, 
Williams* Bon Chretien, Baorr4 d’Amanlis, 
Madame Treyve, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Darandeau, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Beams Diel, Doyenn^ du Comice, Winter 
Nelis, Bergamotte d’Esperen, and Beurre 
Ranee. 

Propagating Vines.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how and when I should take cut¬ 
tings from my Vine, which has not had any 
fruit on this year ? I think it is a Black Ham¬ 
burgh.—A. E. F. 

The best way of propagating the Vine is 
from single eyes cut from the best ripened of 
the shoots taken off at the winter pruning. 
These shoots should be laid in by the heels in a 
moist border outdoors, and during the winter, 
in severe weather, some strawy litter should be 
thrown over their tops to prevent injury from 
frost. About the end of February cut the 
shoots up into single eyes, leaving about an inch 
of wood attached to either side of bud. Get 
some rather sandy loam, and pot them singly 
in it in small 60-si zed pots, just leaving the bud 
above the level of the soil, and place them in a 
house having a little bottom-heat at command, 
and in which a brisk temperature can be main¬ 
tained. The eyes will soon break forth into 
growth and emit roots. When this is the case 
they should be encouraged to grow as freely as 
possible. If young Vines are allowed to become 
stunted in their early growth, they seldom do 
much good after, either in pots or when planted 
out. 

Strawberry notes.— The severe winter 
that we have had, and the long drought follow¬ 
ing, have interfered with what would otherwise 
have been a heavy crop of Strawberries. I have 

S athered some very fine fruits from Laxton’s 
fable. With me it has turned out the best of 
all, and was the first to ripen. Latest of All is 
a very fine Strawberry when well grown. 
Jubilee is a good-flavoured variety, but very 
small with me this year. I have watered 
liberally the late beds to get them to perfeotion, 
but it does not seem to improve the plants.— 
W. Cavill. 

689.— Pomegranate. —No, you must not 
take a ring of bark off the stem of the tree, as it 
plight kill it, and if it did not it is unlikely that 
it would do good. You had better bear with 
your tree in the condition it is in, and get 
another plant to put in by the side of the old 
one. If you do this yon will be able to hide the 
stem and cover up the wall space as well. Or 
you may cut down the old plant early next 
spring to within a foot of the ground. You 
would then get young growth from the bottom. 
—J. 0. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Ohrvsanthemumleaves blighted. 

—I enclose two leaves of Chrysanthemum-plants 
that are evidently blighted, though as yet I 
have failed to find out the cause. All my 
plants, now in their flowering pots, stand on a 
pathway, and are sheltered by a laurel-hedge. 
Three of the plants are affected in this way. 
Can I do anything to prevent it spreading to the 
other plants, and is it likely to affect their 
blooming ? I should be most grateful for any 
suggestions on the subject.—A. S. Dickson. 

*** The appearance of the leaves suggests the 
idea that the plants have been dry at the roots, 
and the hot sun has acted upon the leaves in 
their parched condition unfavourably. Especially 
would they be liable to this mishap if but 
recently potted, the roots not having had time 
to permeate the new oompoet. Chrysanthemum- 
plants at times suffer in a similar way if too 
much chemical manure is added to the oompoet 
at the last potting. Well soak the soil with 
clean water if there is any suspicion that the 
roots are dry, and syringe the plants overhead 
every evening about six p.m. I cannot detect 
any trace of insect ravages upon the leaves 
whatever. If the leaf affection is checked at 
once I do not think the blooming of the plants 
will be affected.— E. M. 

Single Chrysanthemums. 

such intense interest/shown Jr. w 
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in relation to exhibition Chrysanthemums, and 
the bigger apparently the better are they liked, 
that it is no matter for surprise if single forms 
should have to take a back seat. The grower for 
exhibition looks upon them with very scant 
admiration ; on the other hand, ladies who love 
flowers because of their intrinsic beauty, and 
not because they win prizes, prefer the light, 
graceful singles, and, perhaps, like them all the 
better, too, that, being grown without dis¬ 
budding and with comparative freedom, they 
can cut for themselves and utilise the flowers in 
the most attractive way for house decoration. 
The giant blooms that are so familiar at exhibi¬ 
tions when cut leave in plants a tremendous 
gap. Still further, they are as a rule too big 
and heavy for vase or house decoration. They 
are always best on the plants, and it seems to 
be a great shame after so much time and labour 
have been expended on their production, even for 
conservatory decoration, to out them and 
employ them for domestic uses. That objection 
in no oase applies to the singles ; they flower in 
wonderful abundance, they need little or no 
disbudding, they are very light and elegant for 
vases, &o., and they will in a cool room endure 
for fully a fortnight if cut whilst still at their 
best. It is very probable that single varieties 
would be much more largely grown if they were 
better known.—A. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBMTS. 


Quecrtlons,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ctauunrnro free of charge if correspondents /Mow the rules 
here laid down for their Guidance. AH communications 
far insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Oarddum, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmshkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, at Gardbotito hat to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, then cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

AxLBvrerBfwhieh.with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDsimra 
should mention the number in wh i ch they appeared. 

773. — Carpeting plants for graves.— Would 
eome of your contributor* kindly give a list of hardy 
carpet bedding plants for graves ?—▲. B. J. 

774. — Rose Rosleriste J aoobs.— Will someone who 
has had experience witb this Rose kindly give me a few 
hints on its culture, also the raiser of it, if possible?— 
Drrby Novicb. 

775. — Tufted Pansies.— Will some reader name a 
dozen dwarf Tufted Pansies (Violas), the habit similar to 
Skylark or Ardw ell Gem? The varieties having the best 
colours with me are straggling growers—for instance. 
Countess of Kiotore ?—G. Saunder, Clapham. 

776. —Dahlias for show.— Would some reader of 
Gardening that grows and exhibits Dahlias please give 
full particulars of staging, etc., size of stand for twelve 
blooms, tubes, and best way of setting the flowers? A1 
the best plan for conveying them to show?— F. W. 

777. —Clematis lndivflsa in Surrey —Will you 
kindly tell me if Clematis indi visa will succeed out-of-doors 
against a wall facing east in Surrey ? Also I have a Passi- 
flora (Constance Elliot) In greenhouse, whioh is growing 
too large. Can it be planted out in the same position, or, 
as it is growing at the back of a span-roofed house, oould 
I train ft to grow down the roof ?— Kay. 

778. —Increasing herbaceous Pmonles.— will 
some correspondent kindly inform me how the choicer 
kinds of these Peonies should be increased, and what time 
of year is best? Also, whether young plants take long to 
bloom ? My plants have been several years in the same 
plaoe, and have formed large clumps. Possibly some side 
shoots might be removed without disturbing the old 
plants.—E. T. D. 

779. —Yuccas.— I have two old plants on exposed 
bank, soil clay and rather indifferent in quality. They 
bloomed splendidly last year, not having flowered before 
during my occupation, some six years or so. This year no 
leaves appeared at the usual time; but now 1 observe on 
one a few weak shoots, not a rosette of leaves as usual, 
and from both plants strong suckers are growing from the 
roots. What should I do ?—W. R. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

780.— Bowing Auricula seed (17. P. IP.).—Sow 
Auriculas either now or in spring. Some prefer sowing as 
soon after the seeds are ripe as possible, and this saves 
time. 


781. —Striking Dipl&cus glutlnoeus from 
cuttings (S. P. W.).—Young shoots of Diplacusgluti- 
nosus wul strike in tne hot-bed kept dose in spring in 
sandy soil. 

782. —Obtaining water (W. J.R) —if you have 
water near the surface, one of tbs artesian pumps, which 
are fixed by driving an iron tube into the ground, will 
answer your purpose. Any large ironmonger will supply 
the pump and a man to fix it. 

783. —Seedling Pansies (W. II. Jenkins.).—The 
Pansies of which you sead blooms are quite worth propa¬ 
gating, especially as you say the plants are so dwarf and 
compact ia growth and free-blooming. The colours are 
certainly rich and, if not very novel, decidedly pleasing. 

784. —A deformed Foxglove (T. Jliggi— The 
flowers of the Foxglove often show the curious form of 
those sent. An illustration of a very similar exampls to 
yours was given in Gardening, August 4, ’94, p, 302. 

785. —Morrow-shoots {F. W. Bailey).— Pinch the 
leading shoots—that is, all strong points, when the growth 
is well advanced. By doing so you get a better and earlier 
crop. If allowed to run freely they fail to set well, and by 
pinching fruitfulness is encouraged. Do not allow the 
plants to mature large fruits or seeds till the end of season. 
Cut often and feed freely. 


786.— Transplanting climbers (A.).—it would 
not be wise to attempt to transplant these now, the prob¬ 
ability being that they would nearly all die. Almost any 
time during the month of October would be a safe time to 
remove them from their present quarters, as the ground 
at that time of year ta still warm, and the plants get re¬ 
established before the winter sets in. 


787.— Watering Vines (Cliff).— It is impossible to 
say how often Vines should be watered, as so much 
depends upon the strength of the canes. We should say 
every three weeks will be none too often. Give each Vine 
a good soaking in preference to driblets. In watering 
fruit-trees of any kind one good watering is much better 
than damping the surface and letting the lower roots 
suffer. 


788. — Climbing Hydrangea (0.).— The climbing 
Hydrangea is not an evergreen, but a deciduous green¬ 
house shrub. It flowers in the autumn, and the colour of 
the blossoms is whits, or flesh-coloured. It can be pro¬ 
pagated from seeds, and from cuttings inserted in very 
sandy soil in pots, placed under a bell-glass, in a alight 
bottom-heat. Fibry loam and leaf-mould make the beet 
compost for it, and, generally speaking, it requires ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse treatment. 

789. — A plague of caterpillars (O.). — Unless 
your neighbour sets to work to clear his garden of cater¬ 
pillars, you can only prevent your own plants from being 
eaten up by catching and killing as many as possible of 
the invaders. Dustings of lime and soot, and abundant 
washings of the affected plant* with soapy and clean water, 
applied forcibly, will dislodge and, in time, destroy them, 
if followed up, especially if the inmates of the neighbour’s 
garden were treated in like manner. 

790. — Vino Sickly (E. T. D.).— Your Vine is infested 
with mildew, most probably derived from the Rose. It is 
a bad pest, and soon destroys the fruit. Wall syringe tbs 
Vines with sulphur mixed in watch water, also the Rose, 
and give a little shade for a short time in fine weather. 
Air freely also, and should the pest re-appear, dust the 
affected parts with dry sulphur. You should lose no time 
in doing the work advised. Roses with Vines are not desir¬ 
able, as the former are a prey to mildew. 

791. —Whlto-fly on plants (/*.).—The plant leave* 
were infested with the white-fly, and a difficult one It is to 
kill. Fumigation with Tobacco seems to produce little or 
no effect upon it, and probably the best pi in to adopt to 
destroy it is to set the plants out in the open air, if grow¬ 
ing under glass, and syringe them frequently and oopiously 
with soapy water, made so by the addition of soft soap. 
The plant should be allowed to remain for some time in 
the open air—at least, until the fly has disappeared. 

792. — Unhealthy succulent plants ((? ).—Both 
Rochea falcata and Orassula jasminea are impatient of 
water dripping on their leaves and the points of the Bhoots, 
and this is the probable cause of injury complained of. It 
has either occurred through too much syringing or they 
have been standing in such a position that the drip from 
the pots of other plants has fallen on the foliage. They 
should be in a dry and sunny position out-of-doors now. 
When so situated they generally do well. 

793. — Dlse&ssd Peas ( East Molesey).— Your Peas 
sre much injured by thrips, caused by drought. Probably 
your soil is none too rich and is dry. It is nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the seed, and as ovner varieties are not 
attacked, it is because the pods are far less tender. The 
plants may be thinner in the row or at a different stage 
also in moister land. They would be better well mulched 
with manure and kept moist. It is an exceptional season 
and bad for this crop, specially in light or gravelly land. 

791.— Best Tomato ('Tomato;.—The best Tomato is 
Perfection, but it is not the heaviest cropper. Conference 
Ham Green and Duke of York are the best, but the one 
you name, Hathaway’s Excelsior, is first-rate and equal to 
those named, bearing a heavy crop of handsome fruits. 
Much depends upon size of plants and other matters as to 
quantity of fruit each should bear. For market, 

Green, Hathaway’s, and Duke of York, are difficult to 
beat. Perfection is a shy setter in close houses or early in 
season. 

795. — Aprlcot-tree not bearing 1 (L.).—Probably, 
as the Aprlcot-tree is healthy-looking, but does not bear, 
the reason is that the roots have gone down deeplv into 
unsuitable soil. Try root-pruning. In the middle of Sep¬ 
tember dig a trench out all round it, about 4 feet or 
5 feet from the stem of the tree, and cut all the roots off 
found to the denth, say, of 3 feet, and then refill the 
trench with some good turfy loam. This will induce the 
tree to make young fibrous roots, and probably bring 
about a state of fruitfulness. 

796. — Potting Roues (M.). —The Roses had better be 
potted on at once into 7-inch pots, well drained, in a mix¬ 
ture of rather heavy loam and a small quantity of decayed 
manure : the compost should be pressed down firmly. 
After repotting the Roses it would be a good plan to 
plunge them out-cf-doors in a bed of coal-ashes for, say, a 
couple of months Attend well to the watering, and 
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syringe frequently to keep them free from insects. So 
trested they should make good growth, nod can be 
removed to the greenhouse again in October. 

707.—Deformed Oacumber-frult and leaves 
turning yellow (L ).—Clearly a case of overwatering 
and bad ventilation—almost certain to bring about such a 
result as is here complained of. Cucumbers are both 
moisture and heat lovers; but, to manage them with 
success, they must not be drowned with water or stifled 
with a dose heat. The better way would be to destroy 
the unhealthy plants at onoe, and plant some strong 
young ones in fresh soil. Keep the atmosphere and soil 
around the plants warm, moderately moist, and in a fresh, 
buoyant state, and then success may be hoped for. 

798 —Treatment of Solanums (B.).— Solanums 
would set their fruit much better in a sunny than in a 
shady spot. If the plants in question are in pots, it would 
be better at this season to let them remain in them, if the 
soil is good and the pots are sufficiently large ; if not, shift 
them at once into others in good loamy soil, and place 
them thinly in a sunny and airy position. Give abun¬ 
dance of water at the root in dry weather, and syringe 
them overhead night and morning to keep them clear of 
red-spider, an insect pest to whioh they are very liable. 
Should green-fly appear, syringe with tobacco-water, or 
remove them to a greenhouse and fumigate them. 

799. —Diseased Cucumbers («/.). — The small 
Cucumber sent was very badly cankered. This disease is 
often brought about by a stagnant, overdamp atmosphere, 
or overwatering at the roots, and sometimes by unsuitable 
soil; in any case, it is most difficult to eradicate, and prob¬ 
ably the best course to adopt is to dear both plants and 
soil out, and thoroughly cleanse the house or fit in which 
they were growing. Then replace with healthy young 
plants, obtained, if possible, from some other gtrden 
wherein canker is not to be found, using sweet turfy loam 
only for the roots, which can afterwards be fed to any 
reasonable extent by the use of liquid-manure. 

800. — Unhealthy Ououmber-leaves (W.).— The 
Cucumber-leaf sent appeared to be half-roasted, evidently 
with intense heat and a dry atmosphere surrounding it, 
and it was also covered with red-spider. The syringe 
should be freely used twice or thrice daily, and the roots 
of the plants should be kept moist, and some liquid- 
manure may be given with advantage. This will probably 
induce it to push forth new growth. When this is the 
case, remove ae many of the old unhealthy leaves os pos¬ 
sible and burn them. A top-dressing of fresh loamy soil to 
the roots will also be very beneficial. Give abundant ven¬ 
tilation night and day if the weather continues hot. 

801. — Maggots in soil (A.) —The maggots in the 
soil appear, from the description given, to be similar to 
those often seen in decaying sheep-manure. If the crop 
of fruit on the Tomato-plants is going on satisfactorily, as 
it seams to be, take no heed of them, the main object in 
view being to secure good fruit, and plenty of it. If, how¬ 
ever, you find any symptoms of injury to the health of the 
plants appearing, then apply a watering to the roots twice 
or thrice of weak clear lime-water, made io the following 
manner : To 40 gallons of clear water, half an hour before 
using, put 1 peck of freshly-slaked lime, and stir It well. 
As soon as it hat settled and has become clear it is lit for 
use. 

803. — Ouoomber * leaves dying (Constant 
Reader, W. F.).-The Cucumber-leaves enclosed appear 
friaaled up with the dry atmosphere. Better use a thin 
shade from 10.80 to 2.30, and give less air. Close 
altogether at 3 o'clock, and saturate the atmosphere with 
moisture. Never mind If the thermometer runs up to 
100 degs. or 105 degs. Our Cucumber-houses are not ven¬ 
tilated at all, and are always in a state of saturation, and 
the plants grow like Willows and bear very freely. If you 
waot abundance of Cucumbers you must keep the hot, dry 
air from rushing through the house. Heat and moisture 
are the chief requisites for Cucumbers, and these must be 
combined with the regular pinching and training. 

803. — Treatment of India-rubber-plants 
(Ficus elastica) (E.J .—The growths starting from the eyes 
on the stem of the plant in question had better be allowed 
to remain unpinched, and then, if it is required, a good 
stock sf shoots will be furnished for propagating next 
spring, when they will root freely, if afforded a good brisk 
heat, and be kept close for a time. It is the best plan to 
pot each cutting singly into small pots, using a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat for the compost, and, if the pots can 
be plunged in a little bottom-heat, so much the better. 
Where it is desirable to keep India-rubber-plants to a 
single stem, it is always a good plan to strike a few young 
ones every year, and thus single-stemmed plants are 
always to oe had. 

804. — Unhealthy Fern-fronds {EX —The frond 
of Fern sent—the crested variety of the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-ftemina)—was covered with thript, result¬ 
ing, no doubt, in a great measure, from the long-continued 
drought and heat of the present season. It is a most 
destructive pest to Ferns, and very difficult indeed to 
eradicate if it once gains a firm footing on a plant. 
Probably the best remedy is to fumigate very frequently 
and lightly with Tobacco or good Tobacco-paper, and also 
to sponge the fronds often with soapy water, removing 
altogether some of the most affected of them and burning 
them. The atmosphere around the plant should be oool 
and moist, and shade should be afforded, if possible, 
during the heat of the day. 

805. — Fern-fronds withering (/A—The Fern- 
frond sent was literally swarming with rea-spider. Evi¬ 
dently the atmosphere surrounding the plant is very dry 
and hot, or there has been neglect in affording it a due 
supply of water at the root. Red-spider is frequently 
established on many plants through this cause, especially 
if they have been allowed to become dust-dry, and then 
have hsd the soil flooded with water. The Fern in ques¬ 
tion should be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a oool, moist atmosphere around it, and it should 
be syringed frequently to clear it of the insect pest. 
Hasp it uniformly moist at the root, and pick off and 
destroy some of the worst affected of the fronds, and 
probably it will soon regain good health. 

806. — Vine-leaves turning yellow (R .).—The 
appearance of the Vine-leaves sent certainly showed that 
rea-spider was very plentiful in the vinery, and also dis¬ 
tinct evidence of scorching was visible. Is the soil in the 
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border dry, or becoming exhausted ? From the descrip¬ 
tion given of the good crops the Vines have borne in 
former years, it seems mors than probable that the true 
cause of the unhealthy-looking foliage is to he traced to 
want of sufficient nourishment to enable the Vines to with¬ 
stand the attack of red-spider during such a continuance 
of tropical weather as we hare had this season. It would 
be advisable, as soon as the crop of fruit is cleared off, to 
see about the renovation of the border. If this is attended 
to, probably the Vines will next season recover their 
nsual health. 

807.— Hollies and Lawson's Cypress dying: 
(T.).—ll would probably be the best course now to allow 
the Hollies to remain without cutting back, as, in the 
event of soaking rains coming, many of the apparently 
dead trees may put forth shoots from their base. When 
this is the case, the dead top can be gradually removed. 
The Lawson Cypresses evidently have perished from 
drought. June was very late to plant them, and the 
small quantity of water supplied to each one would he 
almost useless. It would have been far better to have 
given one or two thorough soakings at the roots, and then 
have applied a thick mulching of decayed manure over the 
soil. This would have stopped evaporation, and might 
have saved the trees. No doubt, all things considered, 
May is the best month in the year for transplanting ever¬ 
greens. 

803.—Planting 1 a garden {G. L%ngworthy\—Yor 
herbaceous plants select such as Doronioum Harpur-Crewe, 
Chrysanthemum maximum. Coreopsis in var., Campanula 

S olla alba, also in var., Canterbury Bells, Aquilegias 
bines), Anemones, Erigeron, Funkiaa, Geums, 
hila paniculate, Helianthus in var., llelenium 
pumilum, Lychnis, Pentetemons, Rudbeckia, Pyrethrums, 
Phlox, and Asters. It would be better to get a cheap 
book on hardy flowers with careful selections, as Robin¬ 
son’s “ llardy Flowers,” price one shilling. For your 
blank wall you could grow eating Cherries, such as Rivers’ 
Early Black, and the Frogmore Bigarreau, Napoleon 
B : garreau, Black Eagle (Governor Wood), 8t. Margaret, 
Elion, and Late Duke ; also Morellos, or Plums, choice 
Pears, such as Marie Louise, Doyenne du Cornice, Pit- 
maeton Duchess, and Emile d’Heyst. Plant Ferns in your 
shaded ground, and such summer-flowering things as 
Pansies; but you must keep them moist, and enrich the 
soil Your Roses should he vigorous kinds, such as 
Baroness Rothschild, Cbeshunt. 8carlet, Fisher Holmes, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Camille de Rohan, John 
Hopper, Captain Christy, Duke of CoDnaught, Gloire de 
Dijon, Reynolds Hole, Merveille de Lyon. You would do 
well to give new soil before planting. Also dress with 
lime in winter, and turn up the ground roughly. 

809.— Sowing Freealas —Will you kindly tell me 
at what time of year may Freeeia seed be sown ?—E. P. W. 

*,* Sow Freesiae in February in heat very thinly in 
pane, and encourage them to make all the growth they 
will. Ah soon ae the seedlings appear move to shelf near 
the glass, and later on transfer to cool house. 

810 — Striking Bsc&llonla cuttings —What is 
the best time to strike above? Would this month do and 
is sny special soil required for striking them?—A. D. 

V The young shoots of EsccUlonia will strike under a 
handlight in the shade as soon as they get a little bit firm 
towards the end of July. Any sandy soil will do for the 
bed. 

811.— Tom&toe not swelling.— Would you kindly 
tell me how it is that my Tomatoe are not swelling 
their fruit after they have apparently set, like specimen 
sent?—A. 

%* The trues (f Tomato-fruit sent was not properly set. 
The probable cause of this fault is excessive drought at 
some period of the plants existence, or from a damp and 
stagnant atmosphere surrounding them when in flower. 
Give the plants as much space as possible , with abundance 
of air night and day, and plenty of water also at the 
root, and keep the shoots and foliage thin to admit plenty 
of light to the bloom-trusses. 

812.— Amazon Lily (Eucharis amasonica).— I shall 
be glad if you will tell me if this plant can be grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse, kept warm by hot-water pipes, with¬ 
out stove heat ?— E. 

*,* The temperature of an ordinary greenhouse would 
not be sufficiently high for the successful growth of the 
Amazon Lily, which wiu only grow and flower well in a 
stove heat. 

813.— Petroleum-oasks for water.—I am about 
to obtain a water-butt, and wish to know whether an 
empty petroleum-cask will do, or would the petroleum he 
injurious to plants of any kind ?— H. 

*/ Petroleum-casks are excellent and durable for the 
purpose in quest ion, and no fear need be entertained that 
the water collected in them will be in any way injurious 
to plants. 

814.— Propagating Nerlum (Oleander).—I have a 
large specimen of this plant in my greenhonse, aod wish to 
obtain some young ones from cuttings, will anyone 
kindly give me directions on ihs subject?— Anxious. 

*** The propagation of these plants is very easy. A bout 
the end of March take of the points of the shoots to about 
the length of three joints or so, remove the leaves from the 
lowest one . and trim the base at the joint. Put the cut¬ 
tings singly into 3-inch pots, in a sandy soil, stand them 
in a moderate heat , keep dose and moist, and shade 
slightly. They will rost in a few toeeks, when they can be 
gradually inured to light and air, and be potted on and 
attended to in the ordinary way. 

815.— Cutting back Laurels.— I have some very 
much neglected, overgrown, common Laurels, which want 
cutting back very badly. When is the proper time to do 
it ? I suppose the same time will do for Portugal Laurels ? 
—L. 

%* Laurels may be safely cut back at once. 

816 .—Culture of fibrous-rooted Begonias.— 
Will you kindly tell me bow to treat the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias when they go out of bloom ? Can they he kept 
through the winter in a cold frame, or do they require to 
be kept in a greenhouse ?— Mas ion. 

*** The fibrous-rooted Begonias are to a large extent 
winter-blcoming kinds, and after they have done flowering 
in spring cuttings may be rooted, and the old plants cut 


down or be thrown out if not required. As young plants, 
\f well grown, bloom better than old ones , they cannot be 
safely kept in a cold frame in winter, though they will do 
in a warm greenhouse, and may be grown in a frame in 
summer. 

817. — Young Cooseberry-trees.— I have some 
young Gooeeberry-bushes that have borne little fruit this 
year, but have thrown out many vigorous shoots a foot or 
more in length. Ought these to he shortened now, and, 
if so, how much ? Or ought they to be left to grow still ? 
—R. 

*»* If the shoots of the young Gooseberry-bushes are very 
thickly crowded together, then the removal of some of the 
weakest of them entirely, to admit light end air to the 
stronger ones, will be beneficial ; but do not shorten then a 
back during their growing season. If that requires to be 
done at all to keep the bushes within bounds, then the 
proper season to do so is at the time of the annual winter, 
or, better still perhaps , the spring pruning. 

818. —Portland oexnent for hot-water pipes. 
—Would anyone having experience kindly explain how to 
joint hot-water pipes with Portland cement, as I have seen 
somewhere that it is approved of? Is one ply of rope 
caulked in before cementing sufficient, and is there any 
sand mixed with the cement ?—M. 

*,* Portland cement makes an exoellent material far 
jointing hot-water pipes with. The socket may be filled 
about half-full first with tarred rope, well caulked, 
and then finished of the cement , which should be used 
without the addition of sand, and it should be always of 
the best quality. When that is the case, a better material 
for the purpose cannot be employed. 

819. —Pruning Roses.—I would like to know the 
best time to prune Rose-bushes ? Last year I cut mine 
down in the autumn, after they had finished blooming. I 
covered the roots with manure. They have been very late 
in blooming this season, and have produced but few flowers, 
although in an open part of the garden, where they get all 
the sun.—V. 

\* The best time to prune outdoor Rose-bushes is in 
the spring , say, about the end of March ; there is then less 
danger of the young growth being cut of by frost than if 
the operation is performed earlier in the season. Autumn 
is certainly not a good time to prune Roses. 

820. —Heating of greenhouse and frame — 
I am desilous of putting up a span-roof greenhouse, 30 feet 
long, with a range of frames 12 feet beyond. If possible, 
I wish to oarry a single hot-water pipe round the frames, 
hut shall be glad if anyone can suggest a mode by which 
the hot water oan, when necessary, be shut off from the 
frames without interfering with the circulation In the 
greenhouse ?—8. 

V All that is required m this case, to enable the heat 
to be turned on or off the frame when necessary, is to 
connect the flow and return pipe on the main supplying 
the heal for the greenhouse by means of what it called a J- 
piece, furnished with a throttle valve ; these valves answer 
every purpose in ordinary eases. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardinixo Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. B. M.— Lonicera tatarica.- 

Pong MU.—Hieradum aurantiacum.- J. II. M. Stewart. 

—Unfortunately we could And no trace of a pink flower 
in the envelope. The other flower was sent. It is Orobus 

sylvaticus.- Brin .—-It is impossible to name florists^ 

flowers, even Fuchsias, as many of the varieties are so 

much alike.- R. Beak.— 1, Deuteia crenate fl.-pL ; 2, 

Insufficient; 3, Variegated Lime; 4, Variegated Maple 

(Acer negundo variegate).- N. J. Miller.— 1, Iris ger- 

manica var.; 2, I. ochroleuca. The crimson Honeysuckle 
is Lonioera sempervirens, the pinkish one was dead; the 
yellow flower is Inula glanduloea. You should have care¬ 
fully numbered every flower. Frederick Shillito.— Her- 

niaria glabra.- F. Roads .—Jscobioia magnifies.- C. 

McL., Oban.— Viper's Bugloss (Ecbium vulgare). 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name And address of sender. 

A Young Gardener. —Apply to Messrs. Cannell ft Sous, 

Swanley.- M. G .—The Vines are absolutely scorched up. 

You will never succeed with them in such a house. We 
cannot advise you further than to give more ventilation. 
The house must be a furnace, and quite unsuitable under 
its present form for the culture of Grapes. You must ven¬ 
tilate as freely as possible, avoiding, however, cold cur¬ 
rents of air.- B. Brown, York .—There is no organic 

disease as far as we can determine, affecting your plant. 
It has simply died through want of water and kindly 
attention to give it a start. The present severely hot 
weather is responsible for its failure, which might have been 

avoided by careful watering.- R. W. Flint.— u The 

Pansy,” by J. Slinking, will, we think, suit you. It can be 
obtained from Simpkin, Marshall, ft Co., London. Price 
one shilling and sixpence.- Geo. Russell .—Guano or sul¬ 

phur sprinkled in their runs is said to be a cure. Pieces of 
sponge soaked with sugar and water are|good traps. Ante 
delight in sweet things. 

Replies to A. F. F., F. Stephens, Wye Valley, Ber- 
narden, K„ Plymouth, Puzzled, die., are unavoidably held 
over. 


“The BngUsh Flower Garden." — This is 

being revised and reprinted, and will he shortly issued. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mltford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mona. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roees by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plant showing plan to scale, as well as planting of the beds. 

Original from 
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BOBS. 

JULY WORK. 

After the third week in June swarming should 
be prevented, if possible. The removal of 
frames of brood from the hive and the cutting 
ont of queen-oells will often accomplish this ob¬ 
ject. About nine days after a swarm has left a 
hive a second swarm frequently issues, the chief 
indication of this being about to take place is a 
shrill piping sound within the hive, which may 
be plainly heard on a still evening. This sound 
is made by the young queen while attempting 
to destroy her sisters yet in embryo. Failing 
in her intended destruction of her rivals—being 
prevented by the worker Bees, who surround 
the queen-cells to protect the inmates—she 
takes the first favourable opportunity of leaving 
the hive, part of the community accompanying 
her, and thus forming a second swarm or 
“ cart. 9 ’ These late swarms must be fed for the 
first fortnight or bo, that all may be kept in a 
state of progress, and comb built out. The 
feeding, however, must not be overabundant, 
or the cells may all become full of stores, to the 
exclusion of the brood. A late swarm can be 
returned to the hive by first removing the 
frames of comb, and, after cutting out queen 
cells, shaking the swarm out of the skep in 
whioh it has been hived back into the hive, 
either upon the alighting-board or upon the tops 
of the frames. The queen and Bees, now finding 
no embryo queen in the hive, will not again 
leave, but settle down to work. 

Queen introduction. —On a swarm leaving 
a hive, about three weeks elapses before the 
immature queen left in the hive begins to lay j 
it is, therefore, of great advantage to a colony 
throwing off a late swarm, and also a great sav¬ 
ing of time in the matter of egg production, to 
have a fertile queen at once introduced to it. 
Then there occurs no break in the increase of 
population of the hive, the stock becoming 
strong before the end of the season. It occasion¬ 
ally happens that a hive becomes queenless after 
having given out a swarm, through the young 
queen being lost upon leaving the hive to meet 
the drone. As a rule, the queen only leaves 
the hive twice during her life, once when a few 
days old for fertilisation by the drone, and when 
she leaves with a swarm. If she does not 
become fertilised she lays only drone-eggs 
—that is, only drones hatch from any 
eggs she may lay. Upon the loss of a queen, 
the Bees of the hive become very agitated, 
and are seen running over the outside of the 
hive. This commotion takes place about 
ten or twelve days after the swarm has left the 
hive, and continues for two or three mornings, 
when the Bees gradually settle down, but seem 
to lose energy. A colony in this condition 
can be Baved by either introducing into the 
hive a fertile queen, a queen cell containing a 
young queen, or a frame of comb containing eggs 
and brood. In the latter case the Bees will 
immediately begin to fashion royal cells round 
some of the worker eggs or grubs and rear queens 
from them. If a queen-cell be introduced and 
placed between two of the combs, the embryo 
queen hatches out in due course and is received 
by the Bees as the future mother of the hive. 
The most expeditious way, however, of setting 
up a queenless hive is by introducing a fertile 
queen. In queen introduction a queen-cage is 
used, in which the queen is confined when first 
laced in the hive, lest the Bees should destroy 
er; but by being placed between the combs in 
a queen-cage for a time and then set at liberty, 
she is generally well received by the Bees. 

Doubling hives. —Where extracted honey is 
mainly worked for, the following method may be 
adopted. Having selected two strong stocks, 
remove from one of them all the combs, shake 
and brush the Bees back into the hive, and place 
the combs in a fresh hive, filling up the hive from 
which the brood-combs were taken with frames 
of empty combs or comb-foundation. The hive 
containing the brood-combe should now be 
placed on the top of the other stock to form a 
second storey. A double set of combs being 
given, the hive of comb is soon full of Bees from 
the hatching-out both above and below. This 
great population will quickly fill the empty 
oombs of the upper storey with honey, which, as 
fast as filled, should be emptied by means of the 
extractor, and returned to be refilled. Strong 
colonies may thus have their swarming propen- 
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sities checked, and a very large honey harvest 
secured. By hanging a broad frame of sections 
on either side of the brood-nest during a good 
honey flow oomb honey can be obtained very 
readily, even from a comparatively weak stock, 
and is a very good plan to follow when difficulty 
is experienced in inducing the Bees to work in 
sections placed on the top of the hive. The 
tiering-up or doubling system may be carried on 
till about the middle of July, when the whole of 
the surplus honey can be taken at one time if 
wished. ___________ ®* 

BIRDS. 

Feeding Pigeons (L. Bellow*).— Pigeons 
do not require soft food. When Maize is given, 
however, it is sometimes steeped in hot water 
overnight. The beat food for them is Peas and 
Wheat. Hemp-seed is also good- for them, and 
of which they are very fond. They are very 
partial to salt and to picking over gravel. Wild 
Pigeons will travel many miles regularly to get 
a supply of gravel. If you want to give your 
Pigeons something to amuse them and keep 
them in health, form near the Pigeon-cote a 
small heap or mound of sandy gravel, and upon 
this place a good lump of rock-salt. The Pigeons 
will soon find it out and spend much time 
amusing themselves in picking it over. Do not 
give Oats or Barley, and keep the Pigeon-cote 
very clean and well ventilated. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hen laying eggs without shells 

(** AT.”).—No ; do not kill your Plymouth Rook 
hen. You have probably been feeding her on 
too stimulating a diet. Put her on short 
commons for a time, and supply broken oyster 
shell, old mortar, or lime for her to peck at. I 
find that hens fed much on Maize are very 
liable to deposit eggs without shells, and this at 
any time of the day or night, and at any place, 
regardless of consequences. It is bad in more 
than one way—it often starts the bad habit of 
egg eating in the poultry yard. If you are feed¬ 
ing with Maize discontinue it, for a time at least, 
as it puts on too much internal fat.—S. S. G. 

Food for Fowls (Katharine Bellowx) — 
Yes, it is good policy to feed with soft food first 
thing in the morning both in winter and 
summer, because hard grain takes a long time 
to digest, and it is, therefore, a long time 
before the birds can get any good from it; but 
if they get a judicious mixture of soft food to 
start the day upon, it being quickly digested, 
they soon obtain strength and benefit therefrom. 
Fowls so fed certainly lay a larger number of 
eggs and enjoy better health than those fed 
entirely on grain. The best rule to follow is to 
give soft food early in the morning (in a warm 
state during the winter months) consisting of 
Barley-meal, scalded, to which may be added a 
good proportion of sharps or pollards during the 
summer months ; this paste should be of a stiff 
nature that will easily crumble and fall to pieces 
when thrown on the ground. Turnips, Carrots, 
and other vegetables, if boiled and mixed with 
the soft food, conduce to good health, and are 
especially valuable if the Fowls have not a Grass 
run. Kitchen scraps may be given at midday, 
and always a good sound grain at night before 
roosting time. The hard grain should consist 
of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, 
given in turn, as a frequent change of food is 
much to be recommended, being far better than 
the constant use of the same kind of grain. 
Maize should, however, be supplied somewhat 
sparingly as it is apt to promote the formation 
of internal fat, and hens that are fat seldom lay 
well, and are unhealthy. The more exercise 
Fowls get the better their health, but if they 
have no other place to scratch in than their run 
it is well to dig it over often, and to provide dry 
ashes for the Fowls to dust themselves in. The 
drinking water should be kept in a shady place 
and often changed during hot weather. Ab to 
price of food, oftentimes the most costly proves 
the cheapest in the end, and certainly tne use 
of cheap feeding stuffs for poultry is a mistake. 
All kinds of Corn are, however, fairly cheap at 
the present time. To cure your hens of laying 
soft-shelled eggs you should keep them well 
supplied with crushed oyster shells, old mortar, 
or broken chalk, and be sparing of all stimula¬ 
tive foods.—S. S. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Cherry soup, or sauce.— Brown some 
floor in butter, stir in water to thin it, put in 
some black Cherries with a few Cloves, let them 
boil to a mash, strain, and add a little sugar, 
with equal parts of white Rhine wine and water. 
A pound of Cherries to a quart of liquid will 
prove sufficient. After straining, break some of 
the stones and put the kernels into the soup ; 
add also a few whole Cherries towards the last, 
and simmer again, but only till the latter are 
softened. Place a few delicate sippets of toasted 
roll in a tureen, and pour over the soup. 

Strawberry cream. —Dissolve an ounce 
of gelatine, previously soaked in a gill of cold 
water, in a pint of hot milk. When it is so 
nearly cold as to be on the point of setting, add 
half-a-pint of Strawberry syrup, and sufficient 
rose-colouring to make it a delicate pink ; whisk 
the cream until it is light and frothy, stir in 
lightly a gill of whipped cream, then mould it. 
A good syrup can be made for this cream by 
putting £ lb. of Strawberry and £ lb. of Rasp¬ 
berry jam into half-a-pint of boiling water, ana, 
after having well stirred it, rubbing it through 
a fine sieve. The syrup Bhould not be too sweet, 
and the addition of the juice of one or two 
Lemons, or a little citric acid, will be an advan¬ 
tage. Creams which have cochineal colouring 
in them should not be pit into tin moulds, as 
this metal turns them of a mauve shade. 


WINTER & SPRING PICTURES. 

AWARD OF PRIZES. 

1st Prize, 10 Guineas, is awarded to 
Miss WILL MOTT, WarUy Place, Great 
IVarley , Essex, fur over 200 good photographs 
of often beautiful gardens and plants. 

2nd Prize, 5 Guineas, to the COUNTESS 
OF ANNESLEY, Castlemllan , Co. Doini, 
Ireland. 

Equal 3rd Prize, 3 Guineas, to Mr. 
S. IV. FITZHERBERT, Lansrombe Home, 
Torquay, and Mr. J. C. SMITH, Nandana , 
Penrith. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Xantho- 
oerae sorbifolia; group of Snowdrops; Prinos 
glaber. 

Mr. E. H. Woodall, St. Nicholas House, 
Scarborough. Narcissus princeps; Galanthus 
plio&tua ; Soilla campanulata. 

Mr. Thomas Allott, 110, Shaw-heath, Stock- 
port. Two views of Tulips in Ashton Park. 

Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. Rhodo¬ 
dendron Lady Alice FitzWilliam; Arabia mon- 
tanum. 

Rev. D. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rathangan, 
Co. Kildare. Apple-tree in bloom. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 

By the Her. A. Fostkr-Mei.i.iak, M.A., Rector of 
Sproughton, So (folk. 

Illustrated. Extra crown. 8vo., 8s. Cd. net. 

GARDEN FLOWERS & PLANTS 

▲ Primer for Amateurs. 

By J. WRiaiiT, F.R H.8 , Chief Instructor on Horticulture 
for the Surrey County Council, Ac. 

.With Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8ro, Is. 


MACMILLAN A CO., LONDON. 

PATENflMN°CARTENSTAKES 

Are the neatest and also the cheapest support for flowers and 
shrubs that, can be got. Send for circular, giving full 
particnlare, to JOHN BROO KS. Exmouth, Devon. 

HARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, 

2b. 6cL, carriage Is. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10a, 
carriage 2s.—E. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 

TOBACCO-PAPER, finest roll, (id. per lb.; 
-L 7 lb., 3s. 4d ; 14 lb., fe. 6d.; 28 lb., 12s. 6<L—GALLOWAY, 
Tobacco Manufacturer, Kirkoaldy, N.B ._ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. ___ 

FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
I- from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset 
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ROSBS. 

THE ROSE SEASON. 

The first and heaviest glut of flowers is over, 
and we may congratulate ourselves upon its 
quality, more especially when we bear in mind 
the bad outlook at pruning time. Roses have 
been exceptionally early this year, and June 
was onoe again the month of Roses; whereas for 
several seasons it has been early in July before 
we could say our Roses were in full bloom. As 
a proof of their number and quality, we had no 
less than eleven competitors of seventy-two 
single trusses at York, while in the four chief 
classes of the National Rose Society at 
Gloucester there were eight, ten, eleven, and 
sixteen competitors. No one who saw these 
and other Rose shows would credit the great 
damage done by the winter unless they were 
growers themselves. 

The prolonged drought aud great heat 
throughout June caused Roses to come on very 
rapidly indeed, and most of our maiden plants 
are fully out a fortnight earlier than usual It 
has been a good season for the more double 
kinds, such as Earl of Dufferin and Her Majesty, 
also for the fullest of our Teas and Noisettes. 
Her Majesty was very prominent at Gloucester, 
and the Teas as good as any we have seen for 
many seasons. A large class for twelve Roses, 
distinct, in which two of our most prominent 
amateur growers were first and second, suggests 
a short article upon the twelve varieties shown 
by each. Some five or six of these were 
duplicates, and very shortly I will give a brief 
description of them. 

Insects were very troublesome early in the 
season, but we did not have so muon of the 
Rose aphis as usual. My worst foes w r ere 
caterpillars and grubs, then the stem-boring 
saw-fly, and now the Rose chafers or beetles. 
When the weather changes we may look for 
mildew and red rust. After a very hot and dry 
spell I have often noticed how very rapidly 
these diseases get to work and spread. What 
a grand season it has been for our wall and 
pillar Roses, wherever we were fortunate enough 
to save the most valuable wood through the 
winter. We shall have more to say upon the 
present Rose season after seeing the Crystal 
ralace Rose show; also how our buds are 
taking to the stocks, and what are the prospects 
respecting autumnal growth and bloom. At 
present we are in the midst of Rose budding. 
Hummer pruning of those climbers and strong 
growers that I have frequently alluded to should 
now be receiving attention. I have just been 
cutting out some long rods of Mrs. Paul, that 
extraordinary strong-growing Bourbon, also of 
Mme. Gabriello Luizet, General Jacqueminot, 
and others that were pegged down. No sooner 
is the bloom off of these than I cut them out, 
tsking that opportunity to work the surface 
soil again, and placing two or three neat sticks 
for the support of those shoots once more 
breaking from the bastf^ These will give us a 
good late flower, and er bo^ down 


next season; or, if they are very early in 
maturing, I peg them down by the end of August, 
and thus often get & full and late crop through¬ 
out their length. Last autumn Prince Camille de 
Rohan and General Jacqueminot were particu¬ 
larly showy and useful when treated thus, 
while a very early maiden shoot or two of 
Margaret Dickson afforded some beautiful light 
blossoms in contrast. P. U. 


ROSE8 IN POTS. 

From July onwards is a most important period 
among pot-Roses. We must afford most careful 
attention now, or we cannot possibly have the 
same measure of success later that we desire. I 
propose moving my latest batch of these to the 
open air upon the first favourable opportunity, 
standing them upon a warm, sunny border. It 
often happens that we complain of a bad autumn 
in the matter of ripening our plants growing in 
the open ground, and the failure to flower satis¬ 
factorily, as well as to pass safely through winter 
trials, are attributed to this. With pot-plants 
we have no such excuse, but the same need for 
efficient ripening exists. Too often this is left 
to chance. If it rains, the roots get sufficient 
moisture ; if not, we find more than one occasion 
when they were suffering severely. Given a 
properly drained soil and the pots half plunged, 
there is not much fear of too much summer and 
early autumnal watering. The change to full 
exposure in the open air will act in a most bene¬ 
ficial manner as regards ripening. It may not 
happen that all of the growth gets matured, but 
the most valuable portions will—*.e., those 
which will be left after pruning. It is more 
than ever necessary to secure efficient ripening 
of wood upon those plants to be forced in the 
dead of winter. Now, as all plants need more 
or less a period of rest, we must afford this to 
our pot-Roses intended for earliest forcing as 
soon as possible. The same point applies to all 
Roses that are not allowed to come on in a per¬ 
fectly natural manner. Never forget that any 
sudden check to growth cannot fail to be in¬ 
jurious. 

Next to this I firmly believe more Rose 
plants are spoilt by the too free use of liquid- 
manures. They are in a state of solubility and 
the plant absorbs them greedily. This either 
means gross growth or, worse still, the complete 
crippling of young roots still on the search for 
food, and without which the growth already 
made cannot be finished in a satisfactory Btate. 
Tho soil dries up so quickly after exposure to 
the open air, that what was quite moist while 
in the more humid atmosphere of the Rose 
house will be injuriously dry an hour or so after 
removal. This is why we plunge, even if they 
were not plunged while under glass. Too 
sudden or premature ripening will not do. We 
want them fairly dry, but never parched. 
Syringing overhead late in the afternoon and 
again after the dew has gone in the morning 
will do away with the need of much root moist¬ 
ure. We expect summer and not autumnal 
weather now, but our pot Roses are in reality 
needing the latter, ana so must have the best 
equivalent we can give. R. 


Rose Boule de Neige.— I shall be much 
obliged if anyone will tell me what to do with 
a Rose-tree bought as Boule de Neige three 

ears ago from one of the best growers? It 

as had neither bud nor blossom sinoe, but 
has grown into a large bush, very full of 
leaves. It is treated as my other Rose-trees 
are, but I have had to cut it down twice.— 
Puzzled. 

*/ It is just possible cutting the Rose down 
twice in three years prevented it blooming. Do 
not prune so much, merely the shoots, removing 
the weakest, and shorten those left only a little, 
and you will have plenty of flowers. Many 
varieties of Roses whioh are free growers are 
spoiled by hard pruning. 

Queries about Rose-growing.—l, In 

a bed of pegged-down Roses what should be 
pruned after the first year, as I suppose they 
must not be cut back to within a few inches of 
the stem, as in dwarf Rose-bushes? 2, Whether 
Tea Roses do well pegged down ? 3, The best 
sort of label to employ—zinc or wood? 4, 
Whether manuring during the summer is neces¬ 
sary, supposing the Roses to have been mulched 
in November ? 5, The brat book on practioal 
Rose-growing ?—A Beginner. 

*** We will answer in the order you put 
your questions. 1, You should cut away the 
wood that was pegged down and that has already 
flowered, leaving those strong shoots from the 
base of the plant to grow freely, and seenring 
these by a strong stiok. In the case of some 
Teas and Noisettes—William Allen Richardson, 
for example—yon may get a succeeding crop 
upon the older wood, and I would not cat thece 
back so hard, but simply thin them out if very 
thick. Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons are 
better cut back as we describe. 2, Strong-grow¬ 
ing Teas are among the finest of all when pegged 
down. 3, Zinc labels, when well prepared and 
written, are very good, but the best are those 
metal ones that have the name raised by stamping 
on the other side. A good and cheap label can 
be made with an ordinary six-inch wooden label, 
well painted, and then fastened to the plant by a 
short piece of copper wire. These will last 
good for years. Write the Rose or other name 
upon the wood with a goose-quill or small camel- 
hair pencil, and uee Brunswick black upon a 
light ground. Brunswick black stands as fresh 
with me now as when put on ten years back. 
4, No, this is not absolutely necessary, but it 
helps them, particularly during so dry a season 
as the present. We do not care to see a lot of 
manure among our pleasure Roses, and it cannot 
be pleasant for lady growers. 5, Dean Hole’s, 
and Mr. W. Paul’s, also one by the Rev. H. H. 
D’Ombrain, are good. Any nurseryman and 
almost all newsagents would procure these for 
you. 

774.— Rose Roaleriate Jacobs. — This 
Rose waaraised by Mona. Verdier, of France, and 
sent out a few years ago. It is not a vigorous 
grower, except under the most favourable condi¬ 
tions. I would advise “ A Derby Novice ” net to 
worry himself iff: it does not thrive well with 
him, as there are plenty of the same colour that 
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are equally as good and more reliable. Lady 
Emily Stewart, for instance, is very like it, ana 
its fragrance is equal to if not better than that of 
any of the dark red roses. As miiden plants 
Rosieriste Jacobs has done fairly well in nursery 
rows this year, and judging from its habit of 
growth it appears to me that it objects to being 
severely pruned. 1 think if the strongest 
shoots were tied to a stake about 3 feet high 
the plant would grow and flower better.— 
J. C. C. 


QARDJIN WORK/ 


Conservatory. 

It is very important that plants should be syringed only 
with soft or rain-water, and it is better it during a dry time 
the rain-water tank should be empty that the syringe 
should be laid aside for a time than run the risk of cover¬ 
ing the foliage of the plants with a deposit of lime that will 
take a long time to get rid of and must injure the health of 
the plants. Moisture can be given to the atmosphere by 
damping border surfaces and paths, and at this season, 
when the weather is so warm, the lights can be left open all 
night and the cool night dews will refresh the plants 
immensely. If any plants require a shift to a larger pot this 
is a good time to do the work, taking special precautions 
after repotting that too much water is not given. I always 
think it is important that the same man should always 
water any given collection of plants, and not only so, but 
he should be a man suitable for the work, careful and 
reliable and willing to be guided by the experience of 
others if his own has been limited. An unskilful or care¬ 
less waterer will soon wreck a valuable collection of plants. 
The careful and the careless are pretty equally balanced— 
at least, I find them so—and the man at the head of affairs 
soon discovers that everything and everybody requires 
very close supervision. Tne man who sees a plant 
suffering for want of water when the dinner-bell rings and 
goes to bis dinner without any feeling of compunction had 
better be shunted as soon as possible. Camellias and other 
plants growing in borders must have abundant supplies of 
water in dry, hot weather. Regulate the shading to suit 
the weather, doing with as little as possible. Balsams and 
Oelosias, or Cocksoombs, may go into the pots in which 
they are to bloom. Tne soil should not be too light, 
though it must be rich. Loam should form the basis of 
all potting mixtures for soft-wooded plants. 

Stove Plants. 

These will now have become scattered somewhat. In 
most places it is desirable to keep growing on a little 
stream of young specimens. A young well-grown specimen 
of most things is more effective than an old one. 
Especially is this true of foliage plants, such as Crotonp, 
Dracaenas, &c. This being so, the old plants when the 
waather gets warm enough may be taken to the conser¬ 
vatory, or be formed into groupe in some shady, sheltered 
spot in the open air. A group of Crotons or Dracmnas 
amid FernB in some secluded dell in the open air is a more 
attractive feature than could be obtained by any other 
way of using the same kind of plant. And perhaps in the 
autumn the old plants can be disposed of to someone in 
the trade who wants stock. We are all traders nowadays, 
and new stock will have to be bought in in order to keep 
ahead of the times. Stove plants will thrive in any 
close house or pit now, snd it is a good plan if a house 
can be spared to move a lot of the young stuff into it for 
growing on. Table-plants will be required in considerable 
numbers for the autumn and winter parties, and stove 

{ ilants must tie in a considerable measure run upon 
or this purpose and should be in euitable-alsed pots 
in training for this work. 

Pigs Under (Hass. 

Where the flrit crop is forced the second crop follows on 
immediately after the first—in fact, where one end 
of the house is several degrees warmer than the other, as 
frequently happens, there will be no break in the supply. 
The main point in Fig culture under glass is to keep the 
growth thin by disbudding the badly placed weak shoots 
early, and stopping the shoots left that will produce the 
second crop at the fifth leaf. These shrubby snoots when 
hardened a little by exposure to the light will carry 
several fruits each, and the second crop will, as a matter of 
course, be more numerous than the first. Bub Figs quickly 
yield to feeding, and the heavily-laden tree must have 
help in rich mulchings and liquid Btimulants. The 
manurial liquid from the farmyard tank is not to be 
despised, but there are artificial stimulants quicker in 
action to be had now. Ventilation is a very important 
matter in Fig culture, as the fruits when approaching 
ripeness soon damp and spoil. If red-spider should make 
its appearance at a time when the syringe cannot he used, 
attack the insects with dry black sulphur, using a Tobacoo- 
powder distributor. 

Ferns. 

Maintain a moist genial atmosphere by damping floors 
in preference to overmuch syringing, especially in the 
owe of Maiden-hairs in some of the picturesque ferneries 
under glass. Provision is made for a supply of moisture in 
the atmosphere by means of perforated pipes, the supply 
of water being turned on when required, and miniature 
lakes and cascades can be created where the fernery is on 
a large scale. Any work which necessitates the removal of 
the plants may be done now, such as refilling glass cases 
and the creation or rearrangement of a suitable home for 
the Filmy Ferns, which have suoh a charming appearance in 
hot weather. 

Cold Frames. 

These are indispensable now where Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and other winter-flowering plants are largely 
grown. A very thin shade will be necessary in the middle 
of the day unless the frames are in the shade then. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
fo under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is kere mdioated with squrlly good 
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Window Gardening. 

In the holiday-time the plants are often sent to the local 
nursery to be taken care of. If this is not done, place 
them outside in the Bhade of a wall; they will be less 
trouble and remain in better condition * than if left 
indoors. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The beds of exotics, if well managed, will soon be at 
their beat. The dry weather has miitpd the Geraniums 
and Petunias, as moisture, where there is depth of soil, 
runs the plants to leaf too much. We have not yet found 
it necessary to water Stocks and Asters. When the plants 
are set out early, and the hoe is frequently used to keep a 
loose surface, the growth is strong and sturdy. Asters 
and Stocks fail to do well in a dry season through being 

{ ilanted too late. Our first Asters for cutting are planted 
n April. If well-hardened there will be no frost to injure 
them. Later beds are planted in May, but the first 
invariably produces the best blooms. Considering the dry 
weather, Roses have been a great success where the 
position has been well prepared. Budding should now be 
in full progress. Get the standard Briers down first. Do 
not shorten the budded shoots, as dormant buds make 
the best heads next season. Tea Roses moved in April are 
flowering well; they were cut hard back, and have been 
well attended to with water and mulch. It has been a 
trying time for small seedling stuff pricked out, such as 
Wallflowers, &c., but a loose surface is better than so much 
water. 

Fruit Garden. 

Those who are seeking to make a li:tie profit out of 
Strawberry growing should plant a large-fruited early kind. 
Noble has sold well this season, but other kinds, ripening 
later, have been wonderfully cheap—almost too cheap to 
leave much profit to the grower ; the middleman can 
generally manage to take care of himself. Strong young 
plants, Bet out in good land by the end of July, will bear a 
paying crop next season, and the fruit on young plants 
will ripen before that produced by older beds. Regulate 
the growth of fruit-trees on walls, taking the young trees 
in hand first. Remove the breast-wood, so that the 
growing force may be diverted into the leading shoots, 
which are required to fill up the wall. In cutting back 
young shoots leave four full-sized leaves at the base of 
each. These spurs will be shortened back to two buds at 
the winter pruning, and in due course many of them will 
develop into fruit-buds. Remove all surplus growth from 
pyramid l’luius to let in the air and sunshine; the leading 
shoots may also be shortened a little. It has been rather 
trying for Pears and Apples on dwarfing stocks, though 
where the trees have been well mulched they are doing 
well, and are carrying a good crop, which ought now to be 
thinned if too heavy. Grapes colouring must have free 
ventilation, a little air being left on all night. It will be 
necessary to continue the damping-down till the colouring 
is nearly finished to keep the foliage strong and healthy. 

Vegetable Garden. 

I am afraid the rain will come too late for the early 
Potatoe, many of which are ripening, and the foliage in 
some cases is quite yellow. These would be better lifted, 
ob rain now would start a second growth. I was speaking 
to a gardening friend the other day, and he said he had 
several bushels of old seed of Beauty of Hebron, and 
intended planting them on the land from which the 
earliest Potatos had been lifted. I have known late crops 
of new Potatos obtained in this way, and those who have 
any old sets left might try this plan, as it is quite possible 
to obtain two crops from the same land in one season, and 
by covering the rows with litter in t he autumn they might 
he lifted fresh os required. ELlam’s Early and Enfield 
Market Cabbages may be sown now. Sow Lettuces of 
some good hardy kind for autumn and winter use. There 
is nothing better than the Bath Cos and All the Year 
Round Cabbage. I hope there will be abundance of rain 
to moisten the soil before these lines appear. At present 
the ground is too dry for seeds to germinate unless water 
is used freely and the seed-bed shaded. Sow Cucumber 
seeds for planting a house for autumn cutting. We can 
find nothing better than Lockie’s Perfection, though I 
have heard Daniels* Defiance highly spoken of, and the 
Telegraph is still a favourite. Where plenty of heat can 
be given, take up and harvest Shallots and Garlic. Cut 
herbs for drying as they show flower. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums ought, for the most part, to have been 
transferred to their flowering pots by this time, but for 
decorative purposes they may be shifted up to quite the 
end of the mouth, and if intended for late flowering only, 
two or three weeks later still. Plants that have been cut 
back should be shifted as soon as the young shoots attain 
a length of one or two inches. The potting must be done 
with care, draining each pot efficiently but not excessively, 
and making the soil quite firm by the use of a blunt stick, 
especially towards the top. The compost should be made 
moderately rich, yet must bo thoroughly sweet, and ought 
to be neither too light nor very heavy in texture. The 
addition of a Bmall proportion of old mortar-rubbish and 
soma burnt earth will insure at once porosity and sweet¬ 
ness, and unlike sand, both contain a certain amount of 
nourishment. After potting, water must be given spar¬ 
ingly for a time, but dew the plants overhead frequently 
in bright weather, and if very hot they may be stood in a 
lightly shaded spot until rooted out, with advantage. 
Hardy varieties may still be planted out on warm borders, 
but no time should be lost. These hardy and scmi-early 
kinds are now very popular, and when the autumn is 
fairly fine do extremely well without any protection. Few 
of the ordinary iarge-flowering Japanese and incurved 
kinds are of any U9e for this purpose, however, the most 
suitable sections being the early-flowering Japanese, the 
hybrid Pompones, and some of the reflexed varieties. 
These last throw off the wet better than any others, and 
are, asa rule, hardv.of good habit, and rich, useful colours. 
Recently-planted Tomatoes, those at the foot of sunny 
walls in particular, must be rather frequently watered 
until established aud beginning to fruit, and a mulch of 
littery manure will also be found beneficial. Should the 
present dry weather continue, Tomatoe in the open air 
will do well. Those under glass must be kept well 
nourished, as in this weather they set, swell, and ripen 
the fruit quiokly, and if at all starved the upper trusses 


will fail to set from lack of strength. Pot-plants in window 
and greenhouse must be freely watered now, too, and as 
far as possible be shaded from all strong sun. Such sub¬ 
jects as Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Achimenes, Ac., are very 
impatient of hot sun, and if exposed to it soon lose their 
oolour. Prick off Chinese Primulas into boxes or store 
pots, and sow seed of herbaceous Calceolarias and Cine¬ 
rarias, also of Persian Cyclamens, to flower the winter 
after next. B. O. R. 


THH COMING WMK7S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from July 13th 
to July 20th. 

Sowed an early variety of French Beans on a warm 
south border. We have the means of protecting the crop 
should an early frost come before the Beans are all 
gathered. Cut Basil and Sweet Marjoram for drying for 
winter use. Sowed Cucumber seeds to raise plants tor filling 
a house early in September for autumn bearing. We only 
grow Lockie’s Perfection. The pods of Beans having been 
all gathered from the first lot of Giant Longpods, the 
plants have been cut down, and the ground mulched with 
manure. We have often gathered late crops from Beans 
treated in this manner. The plants must be healthy, and 
not exhausted from permitting the pods to remain on 
them to get old. Planted more late Cauliflowers; they 
have followed early Potatos. Made a sowing of Ellam’s 
early Cabbage. Shall sow again about the first of August. 
This date will be too late for very cold districts by 
about ten days. Very busy now among the hardy fruit- 
trees, thinning and shortening the yonng wood. Young 
trees have already been gone over, and the leading shoots 
nailed or tied in. I am quite sure it is a mistake to leave 
a let of breast-wood on \oung trees which have a lot of 
space to cover on wall or espalier; it involves a loss of 
time, without benefiting the trees in any way. We 
planted a new Peaoh-house last December, and the trees 
have already made shoota from 2 feet to 3 feet long, and 
we are lay ing in some of the best placed laterals, as we 
want some fruit next May. The house is a span-roof, 
20 feet wide, and we have no doubt about filling it with 
bearing wood in three years. There are only two varieties 
planted—Hale’s Eirly Peach on the east side, and Lord 
Napier Nectarines on the west. There is a crop of 
Tomatos in the house, growing in boxes, that will pay 
expenses and something more. The Tomato is named 
Freedom, one of the best I have yet grown. The fruit 
sets from four to six in a bunch, and averages about four to 
the pound. Occasionally a bunch of larger dimensions is 
found. We have gathered bunches weighing over two 
pounds. Earthed-up Melons in frames with heavy loam, 
pressing it down firm. A crack of air is always given to 
the Melon-framee and houses soon after six o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun shines ; this lets out the vitiated 
atmosphere, and keeps the foliage strong and clean, and 
prevents fruit cracking, aud there 19 no gangrene or 
t anker on the main stems. Gave a further dressing of 
artificial manure to inside Vine-borders, The crop is 
heavy, and must be supported. Shifted on & lot of 
young Asparagus plumoeus and tenuissimus and Smilax. 
When required for cutting these plants are placed round 
the sides of a stage, and permitted to grow pretty much, 
as only if plaoed too clo«e together the shoots get 
entangled, and are difficult to separate. Sowed main crops 
of Turnips, Veitch’s Red Globe, and Chirk Castle Black- 
stone. The last is a very hardy variety. 


Artificial manure.— Would a manure 
consisting of ground bones, ammonia, charcoal, 
dissolved carcasses, flesh and blood, form a good 
manure for Tomatos and things generally, and 
if not, what should be substituted?— Wye 
Valley. 

*»* The substances named might or might 
not make a useful manure iu mixture. Without 
knowing something more about the dissolved 
carcasses it would hardly be safe to hazard an 
opinion. The ground bones we know are good, 
and may be used for Tomatos or anything 
requiring manure, although something rather 
quicker in its action would, we think, be better. 
Ground bones are excellent for mixing with soil 
for Vines and for general permanent effects ; 
but a mixture of superphosphates and Ichthemic 
guano would give speedier results. If you 
use the mixture you name do so in an experi¬ 
mental way at first, and note results. It is 
impossible for anyone to advise you without 
more detailed information than your letter 
affords. 

The weather in Aberdeenshire.— 

The weather is now very fine. May and part 
of June were excessively hot and dry, but rain 
and heat now prevail, with daily thunder and 
heavy rains. The Potato crop looks very pro¬ 
mising, but this season seems a favourable one 
for the disease—heat, daily thunder, and rain, 
with fogs at night. It is absurd to say that the 
excessive frost of ’94 and ’95 caused the de¬ 
struction of garden insects ; I think some kinds 
are more rife than uauaL It was gratifying to 
see the engraving of the fine old Yew in Gar¬ 
dening, June 29th. Mine has been killed by 
frost.—G. T., Inverurie. 

Royal Botanic Society.— At a meeting of council 
of this Society held oa Saturday last, it was decided to 
open their Gardens in Regent’s-park to the public on every 
Monday in July, August, and September, at an admission 
fee of one shilling. 
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Past was for some years recognised as a very 
fine sort. This is now superseded, and, as 1 
have remarked, there is beauty enough for the 
most fastidious. 

Sowing the seeds.— A good plan in starting 
is to till nearly to the rim a pan or shallow box, 
previously drained, with a compost of sifted loam, 
leaf mould, and sand in equal parte. Make the 
surface flat, then water it, and afterwards 
scatter the seeds evenly over the same. Just 
cover the seeds with the mould, and put a piece 
of glass on the pan to prevent quick evapora¬ 
tion. The Becds will germinate well in a shady 
part of the garden under a hand light or frame. 


kept away when the plants are small and so 
easily crippled. Moisten the soil thoroughly after 
potting, then depend more upon sprinkling 
overhead for a couple of weeks than upon water 
at the roots. The leaves will ad vane 3 rapidly, 
and soon almost cover the pot. When in this 
stage air may be given in greater abundance, 
but still shade lightly from the sun. Examine a 
plant or two occasionally, and if the roots appear 
through the drainage hole it is time to transfer 
them to larger pots. The next shift should be into 
5-inch size, and in these nice plants may be 
flowered. If, however, it be desirable to form 
specimens of somewhat large dimensions, a fur¬ 
ther shift will l>e needed. Here I would 
again point out the necessity of potting w hen 
the roots are well through the soil in the 
smaller sizes certainly, but before they become 
pot-bound. When the latter takes place the 
plant has a tendency to develop its bloom ; in 
such cases it is difficult to well clothe the plant 
with healthy foliage, corresponding to the size 
of its pot. 

Soil. —For the larger shifts good turfy loam 
should form half the compost, lho rest being 
leaf-mould and rotted manure in equal parts, 
with just a sprinkling of coarse sand or grit. 
Do not break the soil up small ; the rougher and 
more open it is so much the better, and in this 
Btate the oompost should be pressed into the 
pots os firmly os one can with the fingers. A 
cool frame placed in a shady part of the 
garden, but not under trees, is a desirable 
spot for the,Cinerarias, it being better to have 
natural shade than employing mats or the like, 


and a permanent shading to the glass is not 
advised. Growth should now be very rapid, 
and it is necessary to give air night and day. 
The lights may be tilted at the side, and even 
admitted underneath by raising the frame at 
each corner. To further guard against a drawn 
up growth, each plant should l>e raised on an 
inverted flower-pot. During August and Sep¬ 
tember the glass may bo taken entirely off the 
frame when the sun is not Bhining and wind not 
rough ; at night ulso, when there is not danger 
from heavy rains, a similar plan should be 
adopted. The Cineraria delights in the heavy 
dews of that period. Gentle showers of rain 
should be allowed to fall on the leaves ; but the 
lights Bhould be put on before the Boil becomes 
soddened with wet. 

Careful watering is the main secret of 
success. It has already been intimated that in 
the young stages very little indeed is required 
at the roots. As the plants attain vigour their 
needs become greater, but never give water in 
a haphazard way. Examine each pot first, then 
pour in enough to thoroughly moisten the whole 
ball of earth. Use rain water at all timcB if 
possible, and when liquid-manures are employed 
give preference to those of a cool nature, such 
os that made by placing cow or sheep dung in a 
tub of water. Soot liquid is also beneficial, but 
it must not be given only at a strength enough 
to just colour the water. Stimulants will not 
be needed until the bloom buds appears. It is 
advisable not tp leave pie. plants in tho framo 
after the middle of September. A too damp 
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CULTURE OF CINERARIAS. 

A great number of persons make a mistake at 
the beginning with the above showy greenhouse 
plant, and that is a too early start is made. If 


One of the best greenhouse climbers (Lapageria alba). Flowers waxy white. 


those who sow the seeds in April were to defer 
the period to the end of May, June, or even 
now, more satisfactory results would be accom¬ 
plished. Early sowing generally means one of 
two evils. Either the plauts get drawn up in 
warmth in the early stages or the flowers begin 
to push up in early autumn before they are 
required, and stopping the plants leads to ill- 
formed specimeos. The Cineraria requires a 
cool and stead v growth from first to last; it must 
not be allowed to get root-bound nor should it 
be topped back in any stage. My first connec¬ 
tion with this plant w as among a goodly number 
of named varieties, each kept true and increased 
yearly from cuttings. But the practice of 
such trouble is unnecessary now that we 
may raise really splendid kinds annually 
from a small packet of seed. Cannell, of 
Swanley, was the last of the florists who gave a 
long list of named sorWT'buteven Unit fmn has 
discontinued a cataltau^ ^f ^ xr, >tila| ^Jflarch 


It is advisable to stand the pan on an in¬ 
verted flower pot stood in a basin of water 
to prevent the ravages of slugs. These arc 
most mischievous, and in a single night 
may devour the whole of the little Cine¬ 
rarias. When one leaf (besides the two seed 
leave*) has formed, prick the seedlings out 
into other pans or boxes, allowing a couple 
of inches both ways for each. Sprinkle them 
daily with soft water, and keep lhe frame 
closed and shaded. Under such conditions the 
plants will soon be ready for the first potting. 
The earliest sized pots may be 3 inch, and a 
similar compost to that named be used, with 
lees sand ; but it is better not to sift it too 
finely. The rougher portion should be placed 
over the drainage when potting. This latter 
may be done only moderately hrm. Continue 
to give a rather close and shaded atmosphere, 
as air when at all approaching to draught 
brings with it green-fly. This peat must be 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIA ROSEA AND ALBA. 

As we gave an article on the culture of the 
Lapagerias as recently as June 22nd, p. 231, 
that part of the subject need not be dealt with 
now. Many queries are received as to the best 
creeper outside Roses for a greenhouse, and 
nothing more distinct and handsome could be 
chosen than the lovely climber of which wo give 
an illustration (Lapageria alba). The rosea 
form has, as the name suggests, rose-coloured 
flowers, but they vary in shade according to the 
variety, some richer than others. The white 
Lapageria is not so expensive as formerly, and 
its large tubular waxy-white flowers are delight¬ 
ful when seen hanging in profusion from the 
strong stems or cut for the house. Much use is 
made of them in all arrangements in which 
white flowers play a part. 
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atmosphere will bring decay in the leaves. 
When placed in the greenhouse where they are 
to bloom fumigate the structure on two or more 
occasions, green-fly being very partial to the 
Cineraria, and when once infested it is well-nigh 
impossible to get the plants clean. A tempera¬ 
ture from 40 degs. to 50 degs. is most suitable, 
and the surroundings should be kept moist —that 
is, the stages and paths. H. S. 


BORONIAS. 

Boronias come from Australia and New South 
Wales, and are evergreen greenhouse shrubs of 
small or moderate growth, flower most pro¬ 
fusely, and continue in bloom for a very long 
time. When in robust health some of the kinds 
will frequently begin to open their pretty flowers 
in January and February, and remain without 
interruption for three or four months clothed 
with their small shell-like pinkish-lilac and red 
blossoms. The general appearance of the plants 
in or out of flower is pleasing, and they are also 
less liable bo get into bad condition at the roots 
thanmany greenhouse plants, but with good treat¬ 
ment are moderately fast growers, continuing to 
flower freely and regularly for a number of years. 
They succeed best in good peat, nob neoessarily 
as fibrous as that required by some more 
delicate-rooted plants ; use one-sixth or seventh 
part of sand, according to the description of the 
peat, which for plants, say, in 6 inch pots, 
should be broken in pieces about the size of 
Broad Beans and well mixed with the sand. 

All the Boronias can be propagated from cut- 


45 degs., and give no side air for some three or 
four weeks. Keep the stage on which they 
stand sprinkled with water in bright weather ; 
but if potted at this early season they will not 
require shading, as their small leaves do not 
lose so much by evaporation as plants with more 
ample foliage. If the plants take freely 
to the new soil they will make good growth, 
and by the middle of May will require the points 
of any shoots that are taking the lead to be 
pinched out. Do not defer this operation too 
long, for it necessitates such shoots being 
shortened back further, which is simply a waste 
of strength. Treat as last summer until the 
beginning of August, after which discontinue 
the closing and syringing, leaving the top air on 
all night. At the middle of the month turn 
them out-of-doors for a time to ripen their 
growth. 

They are subject to mildew, and, unless they 
receive this open-air treatment, will be difficult 
to manage through the winter. This exposure 
to the open air applies to all the varieties ex¬ 
cept B. serrulata, which should never be fully 
exposed, as its foliage is liable to burn and turn 
yellow if so treated. By the middle of Septem¬ 
ber remove the plants to their winter quarters, 
which should be in a good light house near the 
glass, with a similar temperature to that before 
recommended. Give less water during the short 
days and comparative rest of the plants, but 
they must never be allowed to get too dry, or 
their leaves will suffer. Repot again about the 
same time as recommended the first season, 
using soil of similar quality, but not so finely 



Boronia megastigma. 


tings made of the points of the shoots about 
2 inches or 3 inches long, taken off in August 
when the growth is about three parts matured. 
Put them an inch or two apart in 5-inch or G-inch 
pots filled with sand, and keep them covered, 
moist, and shaded in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture ; in this way they will root in a couple of 
months, when gradually remove the glasses, and 
keep them through the winter at about 45 degs. 
in the night. Move singly early in the spring 
into 2-inch or 3-inch pots, according to the 
strength of the species, using good peat, broken 
fine, with sand as requisite to keep it open. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots at the time 
of potting, and keep them a little warmer and 
closer through the spring and Bummer than 
larger greenhouse stock require to be. The 
stronger growing sorts will most likely bear 
moving into pots 2 inches larger by the middle 
of July. In very hot weather keep the material 
on which they stand a little moist; let them 
have plenty of light, but shade Blightly all 
through the summer when the sun is powerful, 
stopping the strongest Bhoots when necessary. 
Give more air in autumn, and winter as before. 

If the plants show signs of growth by the 
middle of March, move them into pots 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger, according to the amount of 
roots they are found to have ; and give ample 
drainage, so as to ensure the soil continuing 
sweet. Pot firmly, tying the branches well out 
at the same time, as the sticks can now be put 
into the new soil without coming in contact 
with the roots. 

After potting, place them in *- house or pit 
where they can rccqraa yijfrb uqntp nature of 


broken. If the plants have made plenty of roots, 
give them pots 4 inches larger; treat them as 
to air, the use of the syringe, and the early 
closing of the house, as recommended for last 
year in every way. Stop any shoots running 
away too vigorously, and tie well out, keeping 
the more vigorous branches well to the outside 
of the plants, which will go far towards bal¬ 
ancing any overstrong growth. 

Give them a few weeks’ exposure in the open 
air before transferring them to their winter 
quarters in the middle of September. By the 
following spring they will be nice young speci¬ 
mens, and be useful for conservatory decoration. 
They should there be placed where they will 
receive as much light as possible, and not be too 
much crowded with other things. After flower¬ 
ing give them another pot 2 inches larger, and 
they will then for a short time require a little 
shade, consequent upon this potting being later 
in the season. Treat in other respects as in the 
sammer before. By the autumn the plants, if 
all is well, will be handsome half specimens, and 
after blooming the following spring will require 
another shift. They do not require cutting 
back, neither do they well bear the operation, 
but care in training obviates any necessity for 
using the knife. 

The following varieties are distinct, and 
worthy of a place in any collection : B. Drum- 
mondi, a slender-growing plant, and a free 
bloomer ; B. elatior, a beautiful species, with 
bright reddish-crimson flowers, produced in the 
greatest profusion, and very enduring ; B. mega¬ 
stigma, a very distinot kind (see cut). The 
flowers are brownish-purple outside, and yellow 


within, powerfully but agreeably perfumed ; B. 
pinnata, very free-flowering ; B. serrulata, a 
small-growing kind, with bright coloured, very 
fragrant flowers ; and B. heterophylla, the 
flowers very handsome and crimson in colour. 

R. 


Propagating Cacti. —Will Cacti grow 
from cuttings, and when is the best time to 
plant, and what soil do they require ?—J. B. 

%* Most of the Cactuses are propagated from 
cuttings. After the cuttings are taken off leave 
them on a shelf in the sunshine for a day or two 
to dry the wounds ; then fill a pot half full of 
broken crocks or charcoal, put a layer of Moss 
over the drainage, then fill up the pot with 9 
mixture of old mortar, soft bricks broken up 
fine, and about half the bulk to be equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a dash of coarse 
sand. Make firm, and plant the cutting or cut¬ 
tings. Place on a shelf in the greenhouse or a 
sunny window. Give a little water occasionally 
to keep the cuttings fresh, but not too much, or 
they will decay. Cactus-cuttings may be rooted 
any time, but spring or summer is best. 

Growing specimen Bouvardias, etc. 
— I am anxious to grow specimens of Pelar¬ 
goniums, Bouvardias, and Fuchsias. Can I do 
it without artificial heat in a greenhouse, except 
a small oil-stove ? Or might I move them in 
winter to a long, double Bitting-room with fire 
at one end ? I have now small plants in 4-inch 
pots, and want to grow them on till they reach 
8-inch pots.—G win def. 

* * We are afraid you will not do much with 
Bouvardias with no means of heating beyond 
the oil-stove. But you might manage Fuchsias 
and Pelargoniums if you can keep out the frost, 
or can take the plants elsewhere in severe 
weather. If the plants have filled the pots 
with roots, we are referring especially to Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias (other Pelargoniums 
will soon be ready for cutting down, and will 
require different treatment), they may now have 
a small shift, and for the next two months they 
will do as well or better in a sunny Bpot in the 
open air. Pot very firmly, using good loam 
slightly enriched, the pots to be clean and well- 
drained. 

736. -Treatment of Coleus. -Repot at 
once into 6 -inch pots, using a compost of good 
loam, a little leaf-soil, and thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure, or in place of this any of the 
concentrated stimulants that are in favour. 
When necessary shift again into 8 -inch pots, 
which will be large enough, the season being 
rather advanced. When the plants begin to 
get root-bound feed liberally with weak liquid- 
manure. Be careful that the soil does not 
become dry, and admit plenty of air in fine 
weather.— Byfleet. 

Montbretlas as pot plants.-These are 
of much value as pot plants, especially where 
glass accommodation is somewhat limited. They 
come in very useful for many things, and especi¬ 
ally for grouping with other flowers and foliage. 
Together with Francoa ramosa they rank as the 
very best hardy plants for the purpose. They 
should be potted up with other bulbs in a rather 
sandy loam and kept with them in a cold frame 
from which frost is excluded. When on the 
move in the early year transfer them to a shelf 
in a cool house or keep them in the cold frame. 
The great thing is to give cool treatment and to 
see the growth keeps sturdy and stocky. As to 
their outdoor treatment, I see it is still recom¬ 
mended in catalogues to pot into small pots in 
autumn and plant out in spring. This may be 
necessary in places, but given a sheltered spot 
and a light, fairly dry soil of considerable 
depth, they are better planted in autumn where 
they are to flower, only the oorms must be 
deeply planted and a heavy mulching given if 
the winter prove very severe.—E. 


New Cactus Society.—A meeting of this new 
ociety was held on Tuesday, 25th June, hyper mission of 
he Royal Horticultural Society, in the Drill HalL West¬ 
minster. The chair was taken by Mr. J. Singer, and also 
resent were, Mr. Chapman (secretary), Mr. Cannell, ol 
wanley, Mr. Ludford, Dr. Lance, and others. 

“ The English. Flower Garden.”—The Fourth 
Idition will be published next week, and will contain an 
recount of the hardy Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Frceman- 
litford, of the hardy Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marhac, 
he Narcissi by Mr. Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, 
utdoor Chrysanthemums by Mr. Molvneux, Tea Roses by 
lr Herrington, and many other additions. The first 
►art—<.r., that devoted to design—will have important 
Editions and plans showing plan to scale, as wsll as 
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INSECT ENEMIES. 

General remarks. 

Before giving descriptions of the life histories 
of some of our commonest insect enemies, I 
should like to mention a few facts about insects 
generally, which, from the remarks I sometimes 
Me in Gardening, may be new to some, though, 
doubtless, well known to others. All living 
animals undergo certain decided changes in 
their development, but in few are they so 
marked as in insects. In fact, it is these, I 
might almost say abrupt, changes which to a 
great extent separate insects from their near 
allies, the spiders, mites, scorpions, and centi¬ 
pedes. A typical insect when in the perfect 
state lays eggs ; from these are hatched grubs, 
maggots, or caterpillars, according to the kind of 
inMot. These grubs, maggots, or caterpillars 
are generally very voracious, and increase 
rapidly in size, changing their skins more than 
once before they are full grown. Soon after 
attaining their full size they become chrysalides, 
In which state a great change t»kes place, for 
within the chrysalis skin the insect is trans¬ 
formed from a grub or caterpillar into a perfect 
insect. When this change is completed, and 
the proper season arrives, the insect bursts its 
chrysalis skin and emerges as a perfect insect—a 
butterfly or moth, beetle, fly, or bee. It Bhould 
always be remembered that insects only grow 
when in the grub or caterpillar state ; the per¬ 
fect insects never grow. A butterfly when 
onoe it has shaken out its wings never 

E rows. A small fly will never become 

rge one, or a little beetle a big one. 
There are some insects, however, whose 
transformations are not of such a well-marked 
character. Crickets and grasshoppers, cock 
roaches, dragon-flies, bugs, earwigs, aphides, 
and soale insects, like all other insects, lay eggs, 
but instead of their egos producing grubs or 
caterpillars, in the case of grasshoppers, crickets, 
oockroaches, bugs, and earwigs, the individuals 
hatched from the eggs resemble the perfect 
insects, except in size and in not being provided 
with wings. When they reach the pupa state 
(that is, what in other insects would be the 
chrysalis state) they show the rudiments of 
wings, and in due time the perfect insect 
emerges from these, so to speak, incomplete 
ohryaalides. With dragon-flies the changes are 
somewhat different. The insect hatched from 
the egg iB very unlike the parent fly, but when 
it assumes the pupa, or chrysalis, condition it 
alters very little in appearance, but is provided 
with very rudimentary wings. Hitherto, and 
whilst in this state, the insect has lived in the 
water, now crawls up the stem of some plant 
until it reaches the air, then its skin cracks, and 
the dragon-fly appears. It should be remem¬ 
bered that insects in the first group mentioned 
are incapable of feeding or moving when in the 
chrysalis state, while those in the second are 
voracious and active. The transformations of 
the aphides and scale insects are so peculiar that 
they must be left unnoticed until the habits of 
those insects are described. 

All insects have a general similarity in their 
structure when in the perfect state, although it 
may sometimes be difficult to trace the three 
divisions in which they are formed—namely, a 
head, forebody or thorax, and abdomen. In 
many insects—a wasp, for instance—these divi¬ 
sions are wellshown. The head, furnished with the 
organs of the mouth, which vary much according 
to the kind of insect, a pair of feelers or 
antennas, and a pair of eyes, the forebody or 
thorax, to which are attached the wings and 
legs, and the body, which contains the breathing, 
digestive, and other internal organs. Every 
insect should have three pairs of legs, and a pair 
of wings, but the latter are sometimes altogether 
wanting, or, as in the case of the flies, one pair 
only is wanting. The front pair of wings in 
beetles and earwigs are hardened, and their only 
nse appear to be to protect the hind wings, as 
they are not capable of assisting the flight of the 
insect. . The hind wings are sometimes entirely 
*bMnt in beetles ; when they are, the wing-cases 
are sometimes, as it were, soldered together. 
The mouth organs, as I have already said, vary 
very much. In beetles they consist of an upper 
and a lower lip and two pairs of jaws, one of 
which are horny and more or less toothed, and 
well adapted in insects which prey on others for 
maiming and tearing tc* pieces their victims; 
the second pair is smaller and if provided with 



a pair of feelers ; their rue is probably to hold 
and arrange the food whilst it is broken up by 
the stronger jaws. The mouths of beetles, 
earwigs, crickets, cockroaches, thrips, and bees 
are formed in this wav. The mouth of the bee 
is much more complicated than that of the 
others, the under lip forming the so-called 
tongue, which consists of a long, flexible, hairy 
rod, and ends in a somewhat spoon-shaped 
projection, the lower jaws being produced into 
delicate, long, sharp organs. 

The mouths of butterflies, moths, aphides or 
plant-lice, scale insects, bugs, and flies have no 
real jaws. In butterflies ana moths the upper lip 
and the upper pair of jaws are wanting, but the 
lower pair arc very long, and form the so-called 
tongue, which, when not in use, is coiled up and 
hidden by the pair of feelers attached to the 
lower lip. In the aphides, scale, insects, and 
bugs the two pairs of jaws form sharp, thread¬ 
like organs enclosed in the lower lip, the edges 
of which are turned up over them ; these Bharp, 
hair-like lancets pierce the tissues of the plants, 
the juices of which are sucked up through the 


channel formed by the lower lip. In the flies 
the upper lip and both pairs of jaws form sharp, 
slender lancets, which are enolosed in the lower 
lip, which is terminated by two large lobes, which 
act as auokers. The stings of wasps, bees, ants, 
&o., are really the organs with which the inseots 
plaoe their eggs in position. These organs or 
ovipositors are composed of several pieces, 
between which the egg is passed into the cell or 
other plaoe in which it is desired the eggs should 
be deposited. All female insects have these 
organs, but, in the natural order to which wasps, 
bees, ants, &c., belong, many kinds have a 
poison-bag connected with the ovipositor, so 
that when the latter is UBed as a weapon a drop 
of poison is inserted into the wound caused by 
the puncture of the organ ■, hence the fact, not 
generally appreciated, that no male insects can 
sting. A male bee or wasp may be handled with 
perfect impunity, as they have no stings. The 
neuters or workers are provided with stings, 
but then they are really females not fully 
developed ; and it is also a ourious fact that it 
is only the female gnats, mosquitoes, and gad¬ 


flies that bite, the mouths of the males being 
somewhat differently formed. Insects do not 
breathe, as most of the higher animals do, 
through their mouths, but through a row of 
pores on either side of their bodies ; these pores 
communicate with an intricate system of air- 
tubes, which convey the air to all parts of the 
body, and enable it to mix with the blood, 
which is not contained within any special 
vessels, but bathes the internal organs generally. 
A large vessel in the back of the insect, by con¬ 
traction and expansion, gives a circulatory move¬ 
ment to the blood. True insects, when in their 
mature condition, may be known by their 
possessing a well-defined head, thorax, and body, 
and having always three pairs of legs and no 
more, ana undergoing certain well-marked 
transformations. Their near relatives, the 
spiders, mites, and centipedes have all more 
than three pairs of legs. The spiders have four 
pairs, and do not undergo distinct transforma¬ 
tions. The mites differ from the spiders in 
having no defined thorax. The centipedes and 
other millipedes have no defined thorax or 
transformations, and many pairs of 
legs. There are, of course, various 
other differences. G. S. 8. 


THE ARROW-HEADS 
(SAGITT ARIAS). 

The Sagittarius (Arrow-heads) are 
marsh or aquatic herbs with peren¬ 
nial rootstocks and leaves of only 
annual duration. The species are 
widely distributed over the tropi¬ 
cal and temperate regions, more 
especially in the latter. They are 
closely related to the Water Flan- 
tains. If we except our own com¬ 
mon Arrow-head, which is a fre¬ 
quent ornament to the margins of 
rivers, pools, and ditches through¬ 
out England and Ireland, and is 
sometimes admitted into gardens, 
none of the plants belonging to 
this order are possessed of any 
ornamental characters such as 
would render them desirable as 
garden plants—at least, so much 
might have been written before the 
introduction of the Montevidian 
Arrowhead represented in the 
accompanying cut. The conditions 
under which Sagittarias are found 
growing wild and their wide dis¬ 
tribution are such as would not 
fail to cause much variation in the 
size and habit of the several species. 
In general appearance S. monte- 
vidensis is like S. sagittal folia, 
surpassing it in size and strength 
when favourably situated. The 
rootstock is stout and tuberous, 
and from its lower portion develops 
stoloniferous tubers, much in the 
same way as Potatos are developed. 
The leaves are produced in quick 
succession ; from their axils spring 
the flower-stalks, which are stout 
and grow rapidly. The upper lip 
of half each stalk is clothed with 
whorls of flowers, the lower whorls 
being female, the upper ones male. 
They begin to expand before the flower-stalk 
has reached its full height, continuing to open 
several whorls together till the summit of the 
stalk is reached, by which time the female 
flowers will have beoome fertilised and full of 
ripe .seeds. The flowers are white, with a 
crimson spot at the base of each segment, the 
anthers rich yellow. The seeds germinate 
freely if sown in pots of mud and kept warm. 
The seedling leaves are long and strap-shaped, 
and unless the plants are grown on and treated 
liberally the foliage never assumes a hastate 
character, but remains either strap-shaped or 
lanceolate. When well managed a large-flower¬ 
ing plant is obtainable in about three months 
from the time of sowing. 

A strong loamy soil with a small portion of 
cow-manure added is a suitable mixture for this 
plant. All the sunlight possible is preferred by 
it. The seeds should be sown in February. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to be 
handled they should be potted singly in small 
pots, which may be stood in pans of water, or, 
if available, in a w&m-wiitet; tank, the pots to 
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be about half submerged. Where a collection 
of NymphsBas is grown a suitable position 
for this Sagittaria may be provided by 
building up in the tank a rough mound by 
means of stones and soil, so that the top 
of the mound is above the water. In this the 
Sagittaria may be planted. Where pots must 
be used they should be large, half filled with 
drainage, and the soil placed in loosely, and 
pressed down firmly. The most satisfactory 
results are obtained with this plant only when 
it is treated as a distinctly tropical plant. 

As is stated above, none of the Sagittarias, 
other than S. montsvidensis and our native 
species, are of known horticultural merit. For 
8 . aagittmfolia we may have a word of commen¬ 
dation, because of its usefulness as a plant for 
the margins of lake3, rivers, and the ornamental 
water ia our gardens out-of-doors. It is one of 
the best-natured of our native aquatics, but, 
owing to its frequent occurrence in a wild state, 
it is not considered select enough to have a place 
in many gardens ; and yet there are many stiff, 
ugly banks and water edges which would be 
immensely improved by a few clumps of this 
noble Arrowhead and its relative, the Water 
Plantain. A double-flowered variety of S. 
sagittaofolia is known under the name of flore- 
pleno. W. 

HOUSB AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FUCHSIAS AS BA8KET PLANTS. 

In the lists of various plants that are advocated 
by different writers as suitable for growing in 
suspended baskets the Fuchsia seldom finds a 
place, yet the entire plant in habit, the manner 
in which the flowers are borne, and the flowers 
themselves all show their adaptability for such a 
purpose. For conservatories they are well suited, 
for they grow quickly, and will, therefore, soon 
furnish a large basket, while, in common with 
the same varieties when grown in pots, a suc¬ 
cession of flowers is kept up for some time. 
The great point to bear in mind with all plants 
grown in hanging-baskets is to allow as good a 
provision as possible for the roots and to see 
that they do not suffer from want of water, as 
in a greenhouse or conservatory they, of course, 
will dry more quickly than in a stove which is 
heavily shaded and frequently syringed. A 
judicious disposition of hanging-baskets cer¬ 
tainly does a good deal towards relieving the 
hard and formal lines of the various glass 
structures in which plants are grown, and loose¬ 
growing subjects such as the Fuchsia are un¬ 
surpassed for this purpose. A good deal of the 
success or otherwise attending plants grown in 
suspended baskets depends upon the manner in 
which these are planted as well as on their after 
treatment. They must in the first place be 
thoroughly lined either with broad flakes of 
Moss or with turf, which latter is the better if 
it is of a tough, fibrous nature. The 

Soil used, too, should be such as will give up 
its nourishment slowly, otherwise it may 
quickly become exhausted. For such plants as 
Fuchsias a good fibrous loam, with an admixture 
of decayed manure or leaf-mould, will be the 
most suitable. All the material used must, of 
course, be well secured, and a few pegs will be 
of service in this respect. A very good plan in 
filling hanging-baskets is, if possible, not to 
consign them to their elevated position before 
the plants are established therein, as they can 
be better attended to when near the ground. The 

Watering of hanging-baskets is always an 
important item, and many cases of failure are 
attributable to an insufficient amount of water. 
Naturally enough, if elevated near the glass the 
atmosphere is very dry, the conditions being, 
therefore, favourable for red-spider, which, 
unless checked, will soon destroy the beauty of 
many plants ; hence they should, if possible, be 
prevented from effecting a lodgment on the 
leaves. If the plants receive an insufficient 
Bupply of water, they naturally fall a prey to 
red-spider far more readily than would be the 
case if the roots were well supplied with 
moisture. In 

Selecting Fuchsias for hanging - baskets, 
those of a loose habit of growth should be 
chosen, as the close, compact-growing varieties, 
which are the most .popular for pot Culture, are 
not j nearly so effeftiv| ^w'p in ' * 


few good varieties for this purpose are—with 
white tube and sepals—Lustre, Mrs. Marshall, 
and Mrs. Bright. Dark coloured flowers, single 
—General Roberts, Lord Elcho, Monarch, and 
Mrs. King. Double—Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Beauty of Exeter, and Phenomenal. With white 
corollas—Molesworth, Gustave Don$, and Flee on 
de Neige. 

Among the many other plants that are avail¬ 
able for hanging-baskets in the temperature of a 
greenhouse or a conservatory may be especially 
mentioned the looser-growing forms of 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, both single and 
double. The Unique section of the scented-leaved 
class, of which the showiest is Rollisson’s 
Unique, a beautiful rich purplish coloured 
flower. If the winter conditions be favourable, 
this last will bloom nearly throughout the year. 
Tropaeolums are very useful, especially such 
as Ball of Fire, Clibran’s Gem, and Peter 
Rosenkranz These are propagated by means 
of cuttings, hence they are mote free-flowering 
in a young state than seedlings. Achimenes, 
too, are really beautiful during the summer 
months, and give but little trouble. Of late 
years attention has been several times directed 
to the beauty of some forms of the Tuberous 
Begonia when grown in suspended baskets, 
especially such as are of a loose habit of growth 
with drooping blossoms. The variety Worthi- 
ana, which is in some places extensively grown 
for bedding, with its narrow orange-scarlet 
blooms, is one of the best for this purpose. 
That evergreen fibrous-rooted form, with rather 
small reddish-salmon-coloured blossoms, known 
as undulata or glaucopbylla, is a good basket 
plant, and in a rather higher temperature some 
of the others can be used in the same way. 
Othonna crassifolia, with thick glauoous leaves 
and yellow blossoms, does well in a suspended 
pot or small basket, and Petunias often make a 
goodly show treated in this way. There are 
many other subjects available for basket culture 
in the greenhouse, and in the stove the list 
might be considerably extended. Grass-like 
plants of a straggling nature look well in 
baskets, especially in conjunction with other 
subjects. A good thing and one in general use 
is the plant known in gardens as Panicum 
variegatum, and another eaually desirable for 
such a purpose, but not nearly so well known, is 
Stenotaphrum glabrum ana its variegated¬ 
leaved variety. This Stenotaphrum is a creeping 
growing Grass that will soon cover a consider¬ 
able space, and suspended it will hang down for 
some distance. R. 


The white Ligurian Harebell (Cam 
panula isophylla alba).—This is one of the most 
beautiful of all the trailing Campanulas, and is 
specially adapted for baskets, window-boxes, or 
good positions on the rockery. In the latter, if 
planted so as to droop over a large piece of rock, 
it is very effective. The plant has been flower¬ 
ing for some weeks, and will continue for many 
weeks to come, as it is crowded with innumer¬ 
able buds in all stages of development. As a 
trailing plant it is certainly one of the gems of 
this family, the flowers being large and of the 
purest white. Such an easily grown plant as 
this should be used for trailing over window- 
boxes alone, and where those of dark patterns 
are employed the Campanula would display 
itself to advantage. It is one of the most 
profusely flowered of its race and is an excellent 
town plant.—E. 

The India-rubber-plant.— Will you 
kindly tell me about the India-rubber-plant !— 
Amateur. 

*/ A good deal has been written from time 
to time upon the India-rubber plant, but this 
does not stop the flow of questions. The matter 
may be summed up thus : Pot in a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould—two-thirds loam and one 
third leaf-mould—with enough sharp sand to 
make it sweet and open and keep the soil from 
getting pasty if too much water is given. Do not 
repot after August, and do not use large pots— 
we mean large in proportion to the Bize of the 
plants. Give water enough to keep the soil in a 
healthy state as regards moisture. If the water¬ 
ing is done by fits and starts—r.e., sometimes 
dust-dry, at others treated as for an aquatic—the 

g iant must go wrong, and the leaves fall off. 

ponge the leaves regularly once a week if the 
plant is grown in a room, and keep it safe from 
frost. 


TASTEFUL TABLE DECORATIONS. 

An extremely tasteful and simple arrangement 
for table decorations is obtained by using 
Iceland Poppies with different varieties of wild 
Grasses. For an epergne or large bowl these 
Poppies are delightful, being so bright, grace¬ 
ful, and refined in colour. Cornflowers with 
Grasses are also charming, whilst the feathery 
AaparagUB plumosns with Pink Carnations 
creates a nice effect, the green foliage being in 
splendid contrast to the lovely colours of the 
flowers. Asparagus plumosus is so lasting that 
it is most useful for all forms of decorations. 
Carnations in varied colours, judiciously 
arranged, form pretty effects in epergnes, 
especially the smaller ones. Arranged with 
their own foliage they are especially handsome. 
Yellow and white Marguerites with Asparagus 
have a good effect, and last well. Those who 
are not accustomed to arranging dinner-table 
decorations should use as few things as 
possible, as mentioned above, Cornflowers and 
Grasses, not attempting to create a picture of 
various shades, as unless extreme taste is 
shown the colours are not always in happy 
association. F • 

Variegated Aralia in window. — 

Mias Rose Murphy has a handsome variegated 
Aralia in window of a room. When new leaves 
come the under ones droop and fall off. Please 
say cause and best treatment ? 

It is the nature of Aralias to lose their 
bottom leaves as the plant rises upward. This 
tendency is increased by starving the plants in 
small pots. This may have had some influence 
in the present case. Aralias are among the 
easiest plants to cultivate, if enough pot-room 
is given, and regular attention in watering. It 
is an advantage to sponge the leaves once a 
week, or give the plants a good syringing, some¬ 
times removing them to the kitchen-sink for 
the purpose. 

730.— Treatment of garden seeds.- 

All light soils are much benefited by the 
addition of good holding loam or clay. It would 
often be better to spend money on such material 
than on manure. Clay can often be purchased 
at a cheap rate, and if this is put on in the 
beginning of the winter, and allowed to remain 
exposed to frost, it will crumble to pieces in 
spring, and can then be worked into the top 
spit. If owners of gardens where the soil is 
naturally of a parching character could realise 
what a wonderful difference the addition of only 
three inches of strong loam or clay makes, they 
would not neglect this way of permanently 
improving it. If “ J. T. C.” cannot do this he 
must use plenty of manure for vegetable crops, 
and mulch the surface as much as possible in the 
case of Peas, Strawberries, Raspberries, and 
hardy flowers. This is a great help in a time 
of drought such as we have passed through this 
year.— Byfleet. 

Sweet Peas. —One is, as a rule, somewhat 
slow to adopt novelties, but good Sweet Peas 
are so useful aB cut flowers, atid a new variety, 
Emily Henderson, v as so strongly recommended, 
that I was induced to try it, and can bear 
testimony that those responsible for the intro¬ 
duction were fully justified in so loudly singing 
its praises. It is a pure white with large indi¬ 
vidual flowers and long flower-stalks, every one 
of the latter bearing three and four flowers, 
apparently very free and rather earlier than 
Mrs. Sankey, hitherto our best white. I have 
never found any advantage in autumn sowing— 
that is, if the Peas are sown early in the year, 
say so soon in February as the state of the 
weather will permit. They are sharply watched, 
and so soon as they appear above ground are 
heavily mulched with long manure and are 
covered with Pea-guards, the latter remaining 
until staking is necessary. I find flowers of dis¬ 
tinct shades are most in favour, and am growing 
this year Emily Henderson, white ; Princess 
May, very pale heliotrope ; Princess Beatrice, 
the well-known pale rose ; Splendour, a bright 
rose with a touch of crimson in it; the dark 
Boreatton, and a good strain of blue Invincible. 
Emily Henderson is just now very beautiful on 
a stretch of wire fencing on the top of a broad 
stone coping, seed having been sown in pans 
about 1 foot square and as much in depth—T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NEW CACTUS DAHLIA. 

Tub illustration we give of Cactus Dahlia 
Frances Humphries, raised by Mr. G. Hum¬ 
phries, Kington Langley, Chippenham, shows 
the true form of this kind of flower, with pointed 
petals, arranged rosette fashion, a delightful 
form, far less stiff than the true show bloom. 
We dealt with the Caotus Dahlias in Garden¬ 
ing, Feb. 16, so that we need not again refer to 
them. 

ABOUT PANSIES.-III. 

The fancy Pansy. 

In many respects the treatment accorded the 
Pansy applies equally to the fancy Pansy, there¬ 
fore, except in the special points of culture to 
which I am about to refer, the treatment should 
be just the same. Everyone possessing a garden, 
however small, should mark off a small portion 
in which just a few of these lovely flowers may 
be grown. The fancy Pansy may be considered 
at its best from May until July, after which 
period the blossom becomes smaller, and the 
growt hs weaker ; whereas, as a contrast to this, 
the Tufted Pansy (Viola) continues until late in 
the autumn to give perfect blooms. 

Form and colour.— That the inexperienced 
may be the better able 
to judge what is con¬ 
sidered the correct form, 
etc., that a fancy Pansy 
should partake of, the 
following points must 
always be observed : ( 1 ) 

g ood, smooth, circular 
loom ; ( 2 ) substance— 
velvety in texture ; (3) 
clean-cut, solid, dense 
bloom ; (4) good, clear, 
bright eye, not running 
into the blotch ; (5) 

novelty of colour, but 
harmonious ; ( 6 ) size 2\ 
inches to 3 inches in 
diameter. The blotch 
should be solid and 
dense, and the eye clear. 

When considering the 
good qualities of an ex¬ 
hibition bloom, each of 
these points must be 
separately considered in 
order that a proper 
value may be placed 
upon it. 

Pegging down the 
shoots. — The habit, 
unfortunately, is not 
always desirable, most 
varieties being rather 
straggling in growth. It 
is, therefore, necessary 
to have recourse to a 
system of pegging down 

the shoots to keep the flowers in an upright 
position, and to prevent them from being blown 
about by wind. The simplest form of a peg is 
that made with rather thin galvanised wire cut 
in lengths of about 6 inches. These are then 
bent into the shape of a lady’s hair-pin, and 
they are then finished and ready for use. T1 is 
is the simplest form that I am aware of, and 
the cost is very little indeed. 

Treatment of plants on arrival. —Most 
plants are obtained from nurserymen at a 
distance, and, consequently, experience a con¬ 
siderable check from the time they are taken up 
at the nursery until they are replanted in the 
customer’s garden. If the plants on arrival are 
shrivelled, and look dry and uncomfortable, a 
good sprinkling of water should be given them, 
and they will then revive somewhat quickly. 
Before planting dip each one in the insecticide 
as advised for Tufted PanBy-cuttings and this 
will effectually eradicate all insect pests. 

Position. —Pansies should be planted in the 
coolest position of the garden, if possible 
arranging for a space where they are shielded 
from the noonday sun. 

Shading. —When the plants are first put out 
in the border they should be shaded until 
established. The simplest way of doing this is 
by using ordinary 5-inch pots. These may be 
taken off after sundown', If there is n< 
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of getting a frost, and replaced over the plants 
again in the morning. In this way the plants 
will become established in a few days or a week. 
Shading is also very necessary for blossoms grown 
for exhibition. A cone made of stiff card¬ 
board and painted white inside and out will 
answer the purpose admirably, and will last for 
several years. The cone is placed on three 
sticks raised a few inches above the flowers, and 
this will effectually shade from bright sunshine, 
and will also prevent damage by rain. 

Mulching. —The plants arc encouraged in 
their growth if the beds are mulched with 
rotten manure in June, as this keeps the roots 
cool and, at the same time, affords manurial 
properties for the roots to assimilate. Another 
mulching or top-dressing of some nice rich soil 
in August will also stimulate the production of 
a number of healthy little shoots, from which 
the new stock has to be procured. 

Propagation. —Observe the same rules in 
regard to cuttings as recommended for the 
tufted kinds ; but in this case they should be 
inserted in some light compost in a cold frame 
from August to the early part of October. Pro¬ 
tection of this kind is necessary, their constitu¬ 
tion not being so strong. Early in March of the 
following year the frame-lights may be removed, 
providing the weather is not frosty, and the 
plants will then be well hardened off and 
ready for planting out a few weeks later. 


Cactus Dahlia Frances Humphries. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. G. Humphries, Kington Langley, Chippenham. 


While the plants are in frames keep a sharp 
look-out for insect pests, and get rid of them at 
once with the soft-soap solution already pre¬ 
scribed. 

In other respects treat the plants as laid down 
earlier for the other Pansies, and success must 
follow attention to the various details. 

Twelve good fancy varieties. —The follow¬ 
ing twelve varieties of fancy Pansies will be 
found to embrace some of the best and most 
useful for the 8outh of England, and I have 
every confidence in recommending them :— 

David Rennie, dense inaroon blotch, margin 
of bright chrome, back petals pale yellow, with 
rosy-purple pencilling?*. Tamworth Hero, black 
blotch, edged ruby ; useful for exhibition. 
Tamworth Yellow, pale-yellow self, with well- 
defined black blotch. Tom Travis, large glossy 
blotch, with creamy-white margin, purple upper 
petals, shaded white. Miss Hudson, white self, 
with well-defined purple blotch. Mrs. Lister, 
dark blotch on a yellow ground, rich crimson 
top petals. Rev. Gresley, circular plum blotch, 
with bronze and purple edges, top petals purple- 
bronze. Tom Terry, violet blotch, laced white, 
upper petals white, flushed pink. Duchess of 
Portland, purple blotch, with a sulphur-yellow 
margin, upper petals blotched and edged simi¬ 
larly ; a very refined flower. Lord Hamilton, 
mulberry blotch on a bronze ground, margin of 
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pale mauve, suffused with lavender ; fine form 
and great substance. Mrs. D. Johnston, large 
blue blotch, with white margin, top petals plum 
colour, shading to white. Neil McKay, choco¬ 
late blotch with golden-yellow margin ; one of 
the best for the South of England. 

D. B. Crane, Ilighgate. 


EVENING PRIMROSES (OENOTHERAS). 
The garden that has no Evening Primroses is 
without one of the boldest and finest summer 
flowers. Although the general name is Evening 
Primrose, there are some whose brilliancy is 
at noonday, and as there are perennial, bien¬ 
nial, and annual kinds, they should be made 
a special feature of in the garden. I should 
place 

(Enothera Lamarckiana among plants of the 
highest merit, and it is worthy of good culture 
in any garden, w T hether small or large. No 
other hardy plant lasts so long in beauty, keep¬ 
ing up such a prolonged display. It is a flower 
of the evening or early morning, and from June 
onwards for quite three months it keeps up a 
succession of bloom if only a little care is taken 
to do the plant justice, allowing it free scope for 
growth. It grows from 5 feet to 8 feet high given 
abundance of room, and the flowers are indi¬ 
vidually nearly 6 inches in diameter. I h&vo 
often wondered whether its comparative 
scarcity in gardens is duo to the fact that it is a 
biennial, and, therefore, fresh stock must be 
raised or planted every year. It is a very easy 
matter, however, to ensure a good group and a 
fine display each year. Once introduced to the 
garden it perpetuates itself freely enough, and 
we have only to take up and transplant a few 
of the seedlings to another spot. I have 
heard some complain that it seeds so freely that 
it is a perfect weed with them. If it were a 
weed in some hundreds of gardens, a few might 
escape weeding operations and its noble beauty 
be more familiar. It can hold its own in 
the wild garden, and one of the prettiest 
groups I can remember grew in a grassy spot in 
front of a group of Pines. What a grand plant 
it is for beds and borders in public parks and 
gardens, open in all its freshness when business 
people have a few moments to see and enjoy it. 
Among the perennial kinds, a charming one 
which is finest in the evening is 

(E. taraxacifolia (Dandelion-leaved Evening 
Primrose).—When young it is exactly like a 
Dandelion, so much so in fact, that a careful 
man once weeded out a splendid lot of self-sown 
plants that I was intending to save as a carpet 
for Torch Lilies. This species comes from Chili, 
and is only perennial on warm soils ; but 
it seeds freely, and there is no difficulty in 
keeping it. It is as lovely in growth as 
Lamarck’s Evening Primrose is stately, and a 
charming arrangement could be had by using 
the two, one to spring out of the other, and both 
at their best at night. This kind is growing and 
flowering all the summer. When the flowers first 
open they are pure white, and nearly 4 inches 
across, but they become gradually tinged with 
pink and fade away of a decided pink shade. It 
is a showy plant that could be used in many 
ways, and it has a noble counterpart in 

<E. missourien sis (the Missouri Evening 
Primrose), which comes from North America, 
and is much hardier than the preceding species. 
It rarely ripens seed and hardly ever dies unless 
on cold clayey soils. This kind is often very 
brilliant iu sunlight. Its flowers are as large as 
those of Lamarck’s kind, of a richer, deeper 
yellow, and profusely borne for a long period on 
the prostrate trailing stems. As an edging 
inside of stone-edged borders, allowing it to 
creep out upon the walk, it is seen to perfection, 
and in the rock garden it is a plant to make a 
feature of. Both of these kinds can be easily 
raised from seed, and if sown at once the seed¬ 
lings will grow strong enough to flower next year. 

CE. marginata is another North American 
kind, and a sweet and precious flower of the 
night. It Bhould have a nook in the rock 
garden or a choice place in the border, being of 
lowly growth, and not so rambling as the two 
preceding sorts. It makes a tuft of jagged 
leaves, nearly 1 foot in height, and sends up 
fine large pure white flowers which open at, 
night and emit a powerful odour as sweet and 
strong as that of the Magnolia. This, too, is 
quite hardy. 

IE. sfeoiosjA, ! isj, ap ipi^et-growing, whits- 
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flowered kind, hardy on warm soils, but of such 
be&uly and merit, that it might well have a 
measure of the care that is given to poorer 
tender things, and, given winter protection, it 
would make an admirable plant for the summer 

?;arden. It grows about 18 inches high, flowers 
or a long period, and can be increased freely by 
cuttings. 

(E. fruticosa AND <E. glauca, especially the 
variety Fraseri, are two perennial tufted hardy 
kinds, whose greatest brilliance is seen by day, 
and very beautiful they are when planted in 
bold groups. 

Some gardens with good collections of plants 
are lacking in brightness and bold effects of 
colour. The remedy for this is to take fine 
things like these Evening Primroses and plant 
them largely. If the most is made of those 
here enumerated, there will not be much need 
for the annual kinds. There are several of 
them, but the best are bistorta, Veitchiana, 
which grows about 1 foot high, and has yellow, 
red spotted flowers ; macrantha, large, yellow 
and a showy annual, and sinuata, especially its 
variety maxima, which is a comparatively new 
form from Texas, and bears large yellow flowers 
on a strong, bushy plant of nearly a yard in 
height. A. 

ANNUAL CAMPANULAS (HAREBELLS). 
The accompanying illustration shows one of the 
best of the Annual Campanulas (C. Lorcyi), a 
plant that came to us from Mount Baldi, in 
northern Italy. It grows less than a foot high, 
and has small shining leaves, set off by violet-blue 
flowers, which are produced with moderate 
freedom. A good mass of this is pretty and 
distinct. Seeds are readily raised sown out-of- 
doors in the ordinary way. The Candelabra 
Bellflower (C. macrostyla) is a very distinct kind. 
It has large flowers, the colour white with a 
network of blue, and the stigma is very bold. 
The plant gets its name from its candelabra¬ 
like habit. This kind comes from Asia Minor. 
It is raised from seed like ordinary annuals. It 
is better, however, to sow the seeds in pots filled 
with light soil. Sow thinly, and when the seed¬ 
lings are of sufficient size to handle, plant out. 
There are few annual Bellflowers, and these are 
the be*t. 

FUCHSIAS IN THE GARDEN. 
Although many Fuchsias of recent introduction 
have individual flowers of rare beauty and im¬ 
mense size, and make capital pot plants, it is 
doubtful if for outdoor gardening the older 
varieties have been surpassed. The great merit 
of these for summer flower gardening lies in the 
fact that if well grown they are at once short- 
jointed, very vigorous, and flower with wonder¬ 
ful freedom. It is hardly possible to have any¬ 
thing that will be more effective for large beds 
than nice batches of Fuchsias of large size, and 
if the several varieties can be carpeted with 
Tufted Pansies (Violas) that will contrast nicely 
with them, so much the better. Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh is a variety not found in many catalogues, 
but it is one of the very best for outdoor work 
in its particular colour—viz., scarlet sepals and 
purple corolla ; it is a very vigorous kind, and 
given enough room will grow rapidly into plants 
5 feet and 6 feet high and a yard in diameter. 
If a few of these, say abont seven, are plunged 
in a large bed and the remainder of the ground 
filled with that compact and beautiful little 
Pansy Violetta, there will not be a more effec¬ 
tive bed in the garden. Rose of Castile Fuchsia 
may be similarly associated with Mrs. Bellamy 
Pansy, and the result will be a very effective 
display, although not of such a dazzling nature 
as the first combination. A variety called 
Annette I have not grown, but it was wonder¬ 
fully fice in Hyde Park two or three seasons 
ago, individual plants being of great size, and 
forming a dense mass of flower and foliage, the 
latter almost hidden by the great profusion of 
flower. Where large plants of Fuchsias are re¬ 
quired in the flower garden, a large airy structure 
is necessary for their cultivation from the time 
they Break onward until it is safe to put them 
out. Too much heat or shade or a stuffy 
atmosphere is fatal, being conducive to long 
spindly growth, the very thing one is anxious 
to avoid in outdoor plants. When the flowering- 
pots are full of roots they will do with plenty of 
water, but stimulants must be avoided until 
thfy are well set wittfUoVetibuds. or [growth is 
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apt to be encouraged at the expense of flower. 
Almost the same remarks apply to large plants 
of Pelargoniums, whether they belong to the 
single or double Zonal, the Ivy-leaved, or the 
scented section. They are very useful in certain 
situations, and may be grown as loosely as 
possible—that is, although a certain amount of 
staking and tying may be absolutely necessary, 
the plants once secured should not be too closely 
confined, or not more than is consistent with 
safety to prevent breakage in the case of high 
winds or pelting storms. Specimen Heliotropes 
may also be included ; they are a beautiful and 
novel feature in those gardens that require a 
certain amount of formality in their floral 
arrangements, but the trellis once covered, the 
tying in may be sparingly practised. A. 

778.— Increasing herbaceous Paeo- 

nies.—These are increased by dividing the 
roots. It is a slow process, but so far as I know 
there is no other way of increasing existing 
varieties, and it is quite sufficient to account 
for the new ones being so expensive, and that is 
not all. They are, as this correspondent has 
found out, a long while before they commence 
to flower, which is a disappointment that few 
are prepared for. I know of no plan that can 
be recommended that will hasten their bloom¬ 
ing other than that I have before recommended 



An Annual Harebell (Campanula Loreyi) From 
a photograph sent by Mins Willmott, Warley 
Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


—that is, to put the plants out in well prepared 
soil in the kitchen garden for two or three 
years, and then remove them to the position 
they are to occupy. I have found this a good 
plan because the soil is generally better, and 
the plants get more room, being less interfered 
with than when they are in a mixed flower 
border. Unless one lias had experience in this 
matter they are not aware how miserably small 
the plants of new varieties are when first 
purchased, and are inclined to look upon my 
course of treatment as unnecessary.—J. C. C. 

Sweet Peas for hedges.— A very pretty 
use to make of sweet Peas is against a hedge. 
They are so free-growing that the hedge is 
quickly covered. For this purpose a variety 
called Firefly would show up well. The flowers 
are bright scarlet. Another Sweet Pea called 
Emily Eckford would be equally as good. This 
is a rich purplish-blue. Lady Penzance, of a 
lovely salmon-pink, is exceedingly pretty. 
Another beautiful variety is called Blushing 
Beauty. It is of a delicate pale pink, and does 
not fade. Any that I have mentioned will be 
found to succeed well. The Sweet Pea, although 
one of the most beautiful of summer flowers, is 
not made half enough use of in gardens. One 
usually sees it bunched up like a sheaf of corn 
on the border ; but it should be everywhere, 
against arbours, trailing over sticks, or used as 
a screen to hide some unsightly spot in the 
garden. Then a hedge of it is full of beauty, 
i nd such a feature will gain more admiration 


from friends than a house of costly Orchids. 
Again, Sweet Peas always provide plenty of cut 
flowers for the house—in fact, the flowers should 
be cut to get a succession, and prevent them 
running to seed, thus interfering with a con¬ 
tinuous display. It is strange that amateurs, 
who have small gardens only, and those who 
have big places do not grow in greater abundance 
and variety of ways this precious flower for 
colour, fragrance, and pretty aspect.—F. 

777.— Clematis indlviea in Surrey. 

—This plant is not hardy in Somerset, so that 
it is not likely to stand a severe winter on an 
east wall in Surrey. Except in very sheltered 

{ daces all the Passi floras were killed by fro3t 
ast winter in the Westof England,and old plants 
suffered more than young ones. In a snug corner 
in a well-protected garden, Passiflora Constance 
Elliot w'as killed to the ground ; but I saw a 
few days ago that young shoots were springing 
up from the bottom. It grown in a house jou 
may train the growth any way you like.—J. C. C. 

773.— Carpeting plants for a grave. 
—There are plenty of plants suitable for carpet¬ 
ing a grave, but the selection should depend 
entirely upon what kind of plants one intends 
to grow above the carpet. Supposing Roses are 
to be grown as well, the best carpeting plant 
would be Sedum glaucum, as it does not exhautt 
the soil so much as stronger-growing subjects, 
and maintains a presentable appeal ance over a 
long time. Other flowering plants of low stature 
are the common White Pink, Thrift, and the 
dwarf Campanulas.—J. C. C. 

779.— Yuccas. —Your plants were naturally 
weakened by flowering last year. This, fol¬ 
lowed by a long and severe winter, further 
reduced their vitality. From the information 
you send, your plauts are on a fair way to 
recovery. You had better let them alone at 
present, so as to give time for the suckers to 
show themselves more clearly. When they arc 
sufficiently advanced for you to see which arc 
the strongest you had better cut out the weak 
ones, if they are ?\t all crowded. More than 
that you need not do, unless you can give the 
plants water this dry weather.—J. C. C. 

Gypsophila paniculata.— What a use¬ 
ful plant this hardy perennial is ! It is so hardy, 
that it stands the sharpest winter with impu¬ 
nity ; so free in growth, that in fairly good soil 
it soon covers a largo area ; and such an abun¬ 
dant bloomer, that one may cut and come again. 
The flowers, which are borne on numerous 
laterals which spring from the main stems, are 
very attractive in a mixed border, but the 
graceful sprays are seen to the best advantage 
when arranged in the vase or epergne. Gypso¬ 
phila, together with white or pink Sweet Peas, 
yellow and white Iceland Poppies, or red and 
white Lapageria, forms a combination at once 
chaste and attractive.—J. 

Coreopsis lanceolata superba.— This 
is a very distinct plant, which, when better 
known, will, I doubt not, be largely grown. It 
differs from the ordinary kind, so far as one may 
judge by flowers alone, in colour and size. The 
typical plant has flowers of a fine rich orange- 
gold, exceedingly useful for cutting by reason of 
the long wiry stems. The variety superba 
appears also to enjoy the same characteristic, 
while the flowers themselves are considerably 
larger. The colour of the flowers is a clear 
canary-yellow, a very soft and pleasing shade, 
which will be sure to find many admirers. 
Should it prove as free-flowering as the type, it 
will make a welcome addition to midsummer¬ 
flowering perennials. Where the best results 
are required, it will be found a good plan to 
replant every second year.—E. 

Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata).—No 
garden should be without this excellent plant. 
It is at once bold, handsome, and picturesque. 
The general habit is erect, the stems issuing 
from a rather compact root-stock. Large plants 
will attain to 8 feet or 9 feet in one season ; but 
for such to result the plants should remain in 
the same position for several years. The 
creamy blossoms are product d in plume-like 
terminal panicles, and are very pleasing in 
general effect. The plant is specially suited for 
massing or for isolated positions on the lawn, 
for shrubberies, or, indeed, any place where 
abundant room can be given it for future 
development. It appears at home in any soil or 
situation, and when once planted will take care 

of itself.— H.Original from 
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FRUIT. 

OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

Our average summers are distinctly unfavour¬ 
able to the production of outdoor Grapes, and 
varieties are often of inferior merit. Then, even 
when conditions are so favourable, as is the case 
this year, practically nothing is done to improve 
the quality of the Grapes by thinning either 
bunches or berries. Probably did anyone take 
S3 much trouble, it would not pay in a pecuniary 
sense ; but it would pay were the Grapes con¬ 
sumed at home, as whibt the number of bunches 
or berries would be reduced one-half, the loss in 
that way would be more than compensated for 
by the superior size and quality of the berries. 
If we have so few Grapes that are worth cul¬ 
tivation outdoors, we have our own inaction 
somewhat to blame, but more, of course, our 
unfortunate climate, which gives us absolutely 
so little encouragement to improve our hardy 
Grapes. If we take stock of outdoor Vines now 
all over the kingdom, setting aside, of course, 
those planted in vineyards, as at Castle Coch, 
Cardiff, we shall doubtless find that White 
Sweetwater, or Buckland Sweetwater, is almost 
exclusively the one variety grown. Mr. Fenn 
used to grow Esperione and Royal 
Muscadine at Woodstock on the best 
aspects of the old rectory house, but 
even there the berries could never be 
said to ripen, although they answered 
the purpose of the grower f<r wine¬ 
making. Some fifty years ago, and 
before glass was so cheap, a large 
portion of the population had to be 
dependent upon such fruits as they 
could ob ain from the outsides of 
their dwellings and from walls. I 
remember well as a boy Clement 
Hoare’s earnest and well-meant effort 
to form a vineyard on a hill elope at 
Shirley, near Southampton, for I just 
then lived close by. He erected low 
walls at moderate intervals from each 
other, and rising one above the other 
on the slope. But in spite of the 
warm position and the undoubted 
special knowledge of the planter, the 
attempt failed absolutely. The best 
hardy varieties of that time were 
August Muscat, Early Black July, 

Royal Muscadine, White Sweetwater, 

White Dutch, Esperione, Black 
Prince, Parsley-leaved, Ciotat, and a 
few others. So far as my recollection 
serves, the best for the production of 
good-sized berries was the White 
Dutch, but the bunches were small. 

The Sweetwater is perhaps the next 
best white, whilst the best blacks are 
theCiotatand Black Cluster, although 
these are poor enough. I often 
wonder whether amidst all the efforts 
made from time to time to secure 
improved tender Grapes anything has 
been done towards obtaining better 
hardy or outdoor Grapes. Not that 
anyone, if he did with ever so much success, 
would reap any pecuniary benefit. It 
would have to bo a matter of pure liking 
or of fondness for the work of hybridising, 
for, after all, let the results of such 

labour be ever so good, there could be 
no actual benefit unless we had seasons 
that would fully mature Grapes outdoors. One 
of the special needs is found in varieties that 
will break into growth earlier than is usually 
the case, but even then, so tender are the 
young shoots, that they may be all killed by 
late spring frosts. Then Vines outdoors have 
formidable rivals in other fruits. How much 
more can be made on south aspects from 
Apricots, Peaches, Pears, or the best Plums. 
How much more regularly do these crop, and 
how invariably does the fruit ripen fully. A 
good Marie Louise or Pitmaston Duchess Pear 
on a north wall would probably give a ten times 
better return than would the best cropping 
Vine. I should never think of advising the 
clothing of a cottage front with any Vine now, 
although it was common about fifty years ago. 
Happily, while seasons have so largely given 
the coup de grace to outdoor Grape culture, 
they have not materially injured the production 
of other fruit, and so as long as we can purchase 
fairly good Grapes—: 
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we can grow outside — for from 4d. to fid. 
per pound, we need not want for Grapes, whilst 
other fruits rarely are too plentiful, especially 
of the fine quality that walls give. The illus¬ 
tration is of the Buckland Sweetwater Grape, 
grown on a sheltered wall facing south-east. 

EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 

I was led into a discussion a few days ago on the 
merits of early dessert Apples, with the result 
that I came out of it wiser than when I began. 
My companion being a medical man, I was 
anxious to find out why a good many people 
could eat with impunity a perfectly ripe un¬ 
cooked early Apple that did not dare eat any 
sort ripened after the end of September. 
The explanation given me was this—that the 
flesh of the majority of the early Apples 
was softer than the late ones, and therefore 
was more easily digested, and that is the 
reason why many were able to enjoy eating 
an early-ripened Apple ; but my informant 
assured me that the quality of different sorts 
varies in that respect. The early Juneating 
disagrees with no one, while there are many 
people who must not touch a Quarrenden, as the 



Grape Buckland Sweet waler. Grown Tn the open air in the Isle of Wijrht. 
From a photograph sent by Marion Porter, Bloomfield Lake, Sandown. 
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flesh is much firmer. Therefore, in selecting 
the sorts of Apples to plant we ought not to lose 
sight of the above facts. There is more in this 
matter than may at first sight appear. If it is 
not so, how is it that the well-known sort named 

Stubbert is regarded by many as the best 
early Apple grown ? The reason is plain. The 
flesh being soft it is more digestible than those 
Apples of a closer texture. For the same reason 
that comparatively new sort Lady Sudely finds 
much favour amongst those who are fond of a 
ripe Apple, and as it becomes better known it 
will be more often planted, as the fruit is very 
handsome and the tree an excellent grower, 
being for the pyramid form unequalled. The 
fruit is ripe at the end of August. 

Beauty of Bath is a very handsome new 
sort, and when wanted for exhibition towards 
the end of August is very valuable ; but except 
for that purpose is not likely to be widely 
planted, as it is not a reliable hearer. If I could 
have only one early Apple I should choose the 


so that if these were cut away to form spurs the 
principal part of the crop would be destroyed. 

Irish Peach is a little later in ripening than 
the last-named, and little inferior to it in flavour, 
but the texture of the flesh is rather firm and 
close. This sort also bears more abundantly 
as a standard than in any other form. Where 
the trees must be grown as pyramids or espaliers 
I should suggest the following for preference : 

Summer Golden PirriN or Red Astrachan. 
The first mentioned of these two is a prolific and 
regular bearer, and the fruit will keep for three 
or four weeks in good condition. The flavour, 
however, is not first-rate, while the flesh is 
rather firm. In point of flavour Red Astrachan 
is first-rate, only not quite so early in ripening 
as some of the others—in fact, it is a September 
Apple that retains its flavour without the fruit 
shrivelling for a month, and, unlike some of the 
other sorts, is best when eaten as taken from the 
tree. Red Astrachan gets of a better flavour 
and colour if kept in a cool room for a fort¬ 
night before being eaten. R. 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

The time has arrived for pruning all kinds of 
trained fruit-trees, for whether they are trained 
on walls or trellises, (he annual 
summer growths must be thinned 
out, shortened, or laid in at full 
length, as the case may be. The wood 
that is retained is then thoroughly 
ripened by exposure to sun and air, 
and the spurs get the full benefit of 
the sap, to swell up fruit-buds for 
next year’s crop. Taking the trees 
in rotation, we start with 

Apricots.— These naturally make 
an early growth, and, as they are 
usually planted in the most sunny 
aspect available, it follows that they 
will require attention very early in 
the year. Even in May they should 
be frequently gone over, and shoots 
that start from the fruit-bearing spurs 
may be pinched as soon as they have 
made half-a-dozen leaves. Cater¬ 
pillars frequently attack the early 
growths of Apricots, and if any leaves 
are found rolled up they should be 
picked off, and the grub in the centre 
destroyed. Young shoots should be 
left wherever there is space for laying 
them in, as it is only by a constant 
succession of young wood that the 
vigour and fertility of trees can be 
kept up. 

Cherries of all the sweet dessert 
kinds are treated much the same as 
Apricots, as they fruit freely on 
spurs, as well as on the preceding 
year’s wood. Shortening of the young 
growth is necessary directly the fruit 
is set. The Morello, being a late 
Cherry and mostly grown on north 
walls, may be left later, and as it 
fruits mostly on the wood of the 
preceding years growth, a full supply 
of youDg wood must be left all over the tree 
to replace those shoots that will be cut out 
after the fruit is gathered. 

Peaches and Nectarines require careful 
summer pruning, for directly the trees start 
into growth disbudding should commence, and 
at least once a week look over the trees, pick off 
curled up foliage, and rub foreright shoots clean 
off, until you have finally only the best placed 
shoots left that are required for extending the 
tree, or filling the spaces between the main 
branches with fruiting wood. Once get the 
trees covered with healthy foliage, and they 
will not give much trouble after. 

Plums are strong-growing trees, and bear 
their fruit mostly on spurs. The youDg wood 
not required forextending the tree should now 
be shoitened to four or five leaves. 

Pears are similar to Plums, but a few, like 
the Jargonelle, require a good deal of young 
wood laid in, as the old haul spurs do not pro¬ 
duce fruit-buds. Such kinds as these are 


Summer Strawberry ; this is an old sort, best grown as bush trees, and left entirely 
but for flavour unsurpassed, the flesh being soft, unpruned. 


and melting, with a delightful aroma. With me Apples on trellises, or as cordons, are much 
the tree bears regularly as a standard. Except benefited by summer pruning, as the fruit gets 
as a large spreading bush it is not adapted to better coloured, and the young wood that is 
any other form of tree, as the blossoms are left is more thoroughly ripened, the energy of 
produced in clusters at the points of the shoots, the tree being concentrated qn swelling up the 
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fruit, or perfecting buds for next year’s crop. 
It is a waste of force to let a lot of useless wood 
grow all the season to be cut out at the winter 
pruning. 

Bush fruits are seldom summer pruned, but 
they well repay for it. White, Red, and 
Black Currants should have the gross leading 
shoots shortened about half their length, so that 
sun and air may penetrate the centre of the 
bush, ripen the fruit, and, above all, ripen and 
strengthen the buds for next year. 

J. G. 


Pear-tree fruiting twice.— I have a 
Pear-tree in my garden which very early this 
spring was covered with blossom, but owing to 
the cold winds, I presume, only two Pears have 
resulted, and they are now of fair size. Last 
month (June) a second crop of blossom made its 
appearance, and has set for fruit. I have, 
therefore, two distinct crops on the same tree 
at the same time. Will you kindly say if there 
is anything extraordinary in this state of things ? 
—G. 

*** We should say that your tree is on a 
strong stock, and possibly the growth is too 
robust. Many Pears have very coarse roots, 
being destitute of fibrous ones, which produce 
good fruit, and the only remedy is careful root- 
pruning, doing this early in the autumn, and 
giving fresh soil. It is nothing unusual for 
trees to behave like yours, but it is not good, as 
the tree cannot perfect such growth as made 
late in June, and doubtless it is fostered by the 
strong growth of previous years. It would be 
well to prevent this in future, as the trees, in 
such condition, are never satisfactory. 

Gooseberry Green Gage.— This is often 
grown under the name of Green Hairy, the skin 
being covered with minute hairs, but, in my 
opinion the name Green Gage iB more suitable, 
as the fruits resemble a Green Gage Plum in 
flavour and are of a dull green colour when ripe. 
Out of 150 varieties of Gooseberries exhibited 
recently, this variety was selected as one of the 
best for flavour and good appearance. The tree 
is of good habit, and the fruit, though small, 
has a delicious flavour. Many of the choice 
dessert kinds are so spreading, that it is difficult 
to keep the fruit clean. I have grown this 
variety on walls and fences for dessert, and it 
does well thus treated. Grown as cordons, it 
is very fine, as then the fruit gets plenty of 
light and can be readily protected from birds. 
—H. 

Apple Beauty Of Bath.— This early 
dessert Apple undoubtedly merits all the praise 
that has from time to time been accorded it. 
My only experience with it ia in the espalier 
form; grown in this way it fruits well, whilst 
its colour and flavour are all that can be desired 
for an early Apple. Fruit gathered from 
espalier trees, and which has been fully exposed 
to the sun, is surprisingly beautiful, outrivailing 
even the showy and more generally known 
Worcester Pearmain. Many of the extra early 
Apples lack firmness, and are apt to become 
mealy if not eaten from the tree. Beauty of 
Bath, however, remains in eatable condition for 
some time after being gathered. I have no 
doubt that when better known this Apple will 
not only be largely planted in private, but also 
in market gardens.—J. 


Sickly Olematls.—Can you tell me what 
is wrong with my Clematis Jackmani ? They 
grew up 7 feet or 8 feet, and then, suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, droop at the top 
first, and then slowly down to the roots. I have 
had many go that way last year and this. I have 
tried them both on a trellis and on a sunny wall, 
where a “Gloire” Rose does well. My aspect 
is south-east. I get plenty of sun. I put them 
in good turf soil, with plenty of well rotted 
stable manure, and have kept them well watered 
during the drought. Some I have cut right 
down, others to a good eye on last year’s wood. 
Either way seems right. They grow up well 
and some get buds on them, but I am never 
surprised to see them die.—F. Stephens. 

*** There appears to be something wrong 
with the roots of your Clematises. Have you 
examined the plants as soon as the growth 
appears limp to see if there is any wire worm or 
any other insect ay-work ? The robts of the 
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young plants are soft, and eel or wireworms may 
burrow into the fleshy parts and injure a vital 
spot. This would not be so likely to happen 
with older, well-established plants. I am not 
much in favour of manure when planting young 
Clematises. Some good soil and a little leaf- 
mould are all that is required. If any manure is 
used at all lay it on the surface as a mulch 
when the dry weather oomes. There is a good 
deal of harm done with manuring young things 
which have no roots to utilise it. You have 
done quite right in cutting them back, but we 
should examine them even now, and see if any 
cause can be discovered for the failure. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BUD SELECTION. 

The time for this difficult phase of culture is at 
hand, and we shall be sometimes puzzled as to 
which bud shall be retained to perfect the 
handsome future bloom. Iu the case of persons 
who do not attempt to grow large flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum, there is not much to bother 
about; they have simply to give proper atten¬ 
tion to other details, and let the blossoms come 
at wilL With others, however, who arc de¬ 
sirous of developing huge blossoms, such as are 
seen at exhibitions, bud selection is a very im¬ 
portant point. The orthodox rule is to grow 
the plants with one stem, until they produce 
other stems without topping. Three of the 
latter are allowed to grow, and every other side 
shoot removed, so that they shall become strong. 
In course of time these three stems show 
flower-buds at the points, and are termed 
crown buds. Now, if the crown buds do not 
appear before the middle of August, all well and 
good, and from them very fine blooms are 
obtained if the plants have been in other ways 
well cared for. But the difficulty is that many 
sorts in most seasons give the crown bud long 
before the time mentioned, and hence there are 
many amateurs who are at a loss to know what 
treatment to follow in such cases. I am think¬ 
ing of the ordinary November varieties, and it 
wul perhaps be well to give a few names of sorts 
which produce flower-buds at short intervals. 
They are: Vi viand Morel, Charles Davis, 
W. H. Lincoln, Wm. Tricker, and the new 
sport, Mrs. E. 8 . Trafford, Mrs. C. Harman 
Payne, Louise, Niveum, Viscountess Hambledon, 
Miss Anna Hartshorn. The above are types 
which sometimes throw from three to five 
different crown buds before a suitable period 
has arrived for selection of those thought 
most likely to produce the better flowers. 
In every instance, then, so early in the 
year as mid-July such premature buds should 
not be retained. The method is to pinch off the 
buds and all little shoots, except one on each, of 
the three selected stems, these being trained 
in an upward direction. Buds formed early 
seldom perfect characteristic blossoms. Want 
of colour and imperfect shape usually follow the 
practice of selecting buds in July. There is, 
however, a type of flower not easy to deal with, 
for if left until late in the season before the buds 
are secured, the result is semi-double blossoms 
only. A well-known instance is the variety 
E. Molyneux. G. C. Schwabe and Boule d’Or, 
again, have a similar tendency. I would there¬ 
fore advise that if flower-buds appear on the 
three selected shoots of these varieties after the 
third week of July, they should be retained and 
run the risk of having blooms a bit early or off 
colour. The highest-coloured blossoms of 
the first-named handsome Chrysanthemums 
are usually obtained from what may be termed 
the second crown bud. To get this bud before 
the middle of August, however, requires the 
best of oulture from the time the cutting is 
taken off the old plant to the finish. All of 
the sorts named are Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
The incurved as a class require that the buds 
shall not be set until August, and if near the 
end of that month the better results may be 
expected. A few—M. R. Bahuant, Lord 
Wolseley, Prince Alfred, Refulgens, Baron 
Hirsch, Mrs. G. Bundle, and the two sports 
Geo. Glenny and Golden Geo. Glenny—will 
perfect excellent blooms from early buds ; but 
from such are past their best before November. 
Other types, including the Anemone-flowered 
Singles and Pompons, should be selected from 
late-formed buds. 


One other example of the peculiar ways of 
bud-taking is in regard to sorts that naturally 
bloom late in the season, itobert Owen, the fine 
incurved Japanese, is an excellent illustration. 
If we retain flower-buds on plants of this before 
late in August, they result in ragged, ill-formed 
blossoms. This habit will, I fear, prevent its ever 
becoming a popular November variety. When 
allowed its natural time, splendid specimens are 
obtained a month later. Golden Gate in all 
respects is similar. The perfect incurved varie¬ 
ties, of which Princessof Teck is the type, must 
not be hurried by early bud selection. The 
only way to obtain handsome blooms of them, is 
to strike the cuttings early and give the sorts a 
long season of growth. The Prinoess of Teck 
group includes Hero of Stoke Newington, Lady 
Dorothy, Mrs. M. Davis, Mr. C. Gibson, and 
Lord Eversley. 

The operation of selecting or €< taking” the 
bud is performed by rubbing away the cluster 
of little shoots that surround it. This is beet 
done when the sun is not shining, then the 
growth is brittle and easily removed. 

H. 8 . 


732.— Late struck Chrysanthemums. 

—The first thing to attend to is repotting. Use 
pots not larger than 8 -inch diameter, and a com¬ 
post of loam, two thirds rotten manure and grit 
or coarse sand. Add bone meal at the rate of 2 Lbs. 
to the bushel. Pinch out the tips of the shoots 
once to form bushy plants, or if large blooms be 
desired, very nice specimens may be obtained 
by not allowing more than two on each plant. 
For the latter object select the two moat 
promising shoots, after new ones have formed 
through topping. Tying is, of course, necessary, 
as weU as constant attention to watering. Give 
the plants ample room, and feed with liquid- 
manures when the bloom-buds are swelling.—H. 

- They will produce good blooms if 

shifted at any time daring July into 6 -inch pots. 
Pot them firmly, and give them a generous 
compost. I consider these late-struck Chrys¬ 
anthemums very useful, as they remain com¬ 
paratively dwarf, and retain their foliage in a 
healthy condition down to the rim of the pots 
if well attended to. When the pots get filled 
with roots, be oareful that the soil does not get 
dry in hot weather.— Byfleet. 


BUILDING A FORCING HOUSE. 

I propose building a boundary wall 80 feet 
long and about 6 feet 3 inches in height, run¬ 
ning north and south, and want to put up a hip 
or three-quarter span glass-house against it, 
with two cross walls, making three nouses in 
all. The width to be 10 feet or 12 feet, or if 
better I could make it wider. I wish one of 
the houses for forcing Lily of the Valley, and 
the other two for Ferns. I am thinking of 
making the front wall, say, 2 feet high, with 
18-inch sashes on top. I shall be glad if you can 
advise me regarding this, as any suggestion from 
you would be much valued, I would also like 
full particulars of quantity of piping required, 
ventilation, size of boiler, etc. I have a conser¬ 
vatory which this house will join—it is 20 feet 
by 17 feet and of a fair height, and would like 
the same fire to heat the whole 100 feet. Shall 
also be glad to get best method of growing Lily 
of the Valley for early market ’—Subscriber. 

# # * With regard to Ferns you will require 
much shade at this time of year, as your houses 
will be light, and soon absorb moisture, which 
Ferns delight in. For forcing Lily of Valley 
you require a different house altogether, such as 
will require much warmth and little exposure. 
Growers who make a speciality of this plant 
force in a very different structure to the one 
you suggest, and have a strong bottom-heat. 
The houses are not costly, but plainly built, span- 
roof chiefly, and without front sashes, the roof 
being placed on the front wails at 2 feet or more 
from the ground, and the inside of house dug 
out, this making it close and less exposed to 
external influences. Your houses, as proposed, 
would make good plant houses, but for Lily of 
Valley forcing would not be suitable. We 
would suggest, if you make the house a three- 
quarter span, to have a walk down the centre 
dug out, and to have two flow and return pipes 
under beds, as a strong bottom-heat is necessary. 
For Ferns only top-neat would be required 9 
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two flowB and return 4-inch piping. Very little 
ventilation would be required tor the Liliee, but 
more for Ferns—one ventilator every 10 feet, 
and your warm-house must be as near the boiler 
as possible. Your boiler would be required to 
heat 1,000 feet of piping. A small horizontal 
tubular is a powerful boiler, very economical, 
readily fixed, and in case of breakage readily 
repaired without pulling down ; but, of oourse, 
any good boiler would do. 

As to culture of Lily of Valley, we presume 
vou mean to force foreign-grown bulbs, not 
home-grown, and for early work Berlin crowns 
are best. The proper way when the bulbs are 
received is to plaoe them in the open, plunged 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, the tops or crowns just ex¬ 
posed, taking indoors as required, as growers 
find when the crowns are exposed that they foroe 
more readily. It is best to force the roots over 
the pipes in the beds, only a light covering of 
rubble being over the pipes. Place the roots 
full length in the fibre, and keep moist. Many 
place sashes on a small wooden frame over the 
early beds to retain warmth. Your bottom-heat 
must not fall below 100 degs. In all oases the 
plants must not be far from the glass, to get all 
the light possible. It would be advisable for 
you to see a forcing establishment for market. 
There are many details we cannot enter into 
here. If you force home-grown clumps, the 
procedure is much the same. You need ample 
heat and moisture, watering and syringing with 
tepid water, and as the spikes form their bells 
pot up and plaoe in a drier house, but warm and 
dose. __ 

ORCHIDS. 

HARDY ORCHIDS. 

Several years ago, in a quiet, semi-shady 
corner of a little Welsh garden, aspect southern, 
a small bed was specially prepared for the 
reception of hardy Orchids, and the following 
report of both successes and failures with these 
pretty and interesting, but now rather caprici¬ 
ous, subjeots will, I know, prove of interest to 
more than one reader. 

The bed, a rectangle of fully 80 square feet of 
surface, was formed by removing nearly 2 feet 
in depth of the soil, placing a oouple of inches 
of rough Anglesey gravel in the bottom, and 
levelling up with half of pure and good wood¬ 
land leaf-mould, a quarter of rough bog removed 
from a deeji railway outting, and a quarter of 
the soil originally taken out. Heights and 
hollows were next formed in the bed, for well I 
knew that the Marsh Orohis could never suc¬ 
ceed on a dry hillock just as well as I knew that 
the Bee Ophrys was never intended for 
inhabiting a swamp. To remove the mo¬ 
notony ofBare soil, a few limestone blocks 
or stones were inserted in half-natural, 
half-suitable positions, and against the £—— 
sides of these such kinds as require cal¬ 
careous situations were planted with con¬ 
siderable suocess. A few have done very 
well, and increased in size and number; a larger 
proportion have done but middling, while more 
than one-fourth have entirely disappeared, a 
good deal owing, no doubt, to my inability to 
procure strong uninjured specimens—at least, 
more so than from any difficulty as regards their 
culture in our English soil and clime. Amongst 
the various species of Orchids, 

O. folxosa has done remarkably well planted 
in the dampest ground, and with no attention 
save an annual top-dressing of rich vegetable 
refuse. Division of the roots and fresh plant¬ 
ing should take place every third year, for as 
these increase rapidly, and are of a large size, 
starvation, arising from poverty of the soil, is 
sure to oome about, the results of which are but 
too well known to every cultivator, in small, 
dwindling, ill-flowered specimens. It needs 
plenty of water during the growing season, so 
that the big, glossy green leaves may become 
fully developed, after which the flower will take 
care of itself. Our native O. pyramidalis is, in 
truth, a lovely plant, and of the easiest manage¬ 
ment, having pyramidal spikes of sweet-scented 
rosy flowers. Of the brown Man Orchis (O. 
fusca), let everyone who has the chance procure 
a oouple or three specimens and plant them in 
chalky loam, in sunshine or shade, and in a 
dampish situation, and during the spring 
months, about May, “jthey will chanh|the eye 
and gladden the hea||t ” op pnot aljujati one 


occasion with their quaintly oonspiouously- 
hooded flowers. About our two commonest 
species, O. masoula and O. maculata, I need 
hardly say a word, for everyone knows their 
value in alpine gardening. 

The fragrant Orchis, 0. oonopsea, is a choice 
and desirable plant, its pretty mauve flowers 
and delicious fragrance being special recom¬ 
mendations for its extended culture. To get it 
established requires neither much care nor 
circumspection ; it iB an ornamental species 
when well grown, the individual flowers, though 
rather loosely arranged, being bright and 
lasting. 

By far the finest and most easily managed of 
the Continental speoies is O. nndulatifdia, a 
charming plant, with variously - coloured, 
curiously-shaped, usually pink-spotted flowers, 
and large glaucous, wavy leaves. It has become 
quite established in various positions, and 
increases from year to year, the soil used being 
ordinary loam, with which a small quantity of 



original stem, unusual care in transplanting 
must be attended to. On the sloping side of a 
limestone block the rare Highland Orchid, 
Goodyera repens, blooms freely ; while not a 
foot from it, but in damper soil, Liparis Loeseli, 
an interesting, though not very ornamental, 
plant, has regularly appeared and flowered well 
for five years past. With the three native 
species of 

Ophrys I cannot sav that I have been very 
successful, although O. apifera has certainly 
flowered for several years in a satisfactory 
manner. Occasionally, however, it disappears 
for a season or two, and again reappears full of 
life and vigour—a peculiarity that is shared in 
by one or two other native Orchids, and which 
should make cultivators doubly careful about 
giving up for lost what in reality increases 
beneath ground to bloom above. The genus 

Cypripedium is well worthy of attention as 
garden plants, for some half dozen kinds are 
perfectly hardy, of the fteest growth, and 
quaintly original in their conspicuous flowers. 
The well known and deservedly popular Mocas¬ 
sin-flower (C. spectabile) is a grand plant when 
well flowered, and associates nioely with such 
peat-loving favourites as the Trilliums, Heaths, 
and plants of a like temperament. With G. 
parviflorum, the small yellow Lady’s Slipper, 
have I, however, been most successful, not only 
as regards rate of increase, but quantity of 
bloom produced. A specimen of it with two 
eyes and good uninjured roots was planted in 
pure, coarse leaf-mould and sharp river sand 
some five or six years ago, and this season it 
produoed no fewer than sixteen flowers, and had 
fully twenty stems. By coarse leaf-mould is 
meant such as is intermingled with pieces of 
half decayed wood and half decomposed leaves. 

The English Lady’s Slipper (C. Calceolus) 
puzzled me long enough, but now, thanks to 
those who kindly sent me eyes, roots and all, 
it is a treat to see it established in at least three 
positions, increasing in number and luxuriance, 
and bloomiDg freely for these two years past. 

A Chinese Orchid, Bletia hyacinthina, has 
done well in dampish peaty soil, where it pro¬ 
duces its grassy foliage and spikes of handsome 
purplish flowers nearly as perfect as the gener¬ 
ality of those offered for sale in the market¬ 
place at Canton. The genus Serapias has been 
neglected, for I should have said that three 
species at least, S. Lingua, 8. neglects, and 8. 
oordifera, are satisfactory, and that is saying a 
great deal. 

O. longibracteata (see out), which comes 
from 8ioily, and has purplish flowers, is also of 
note. It is a very interesting kind. D. 


Orchis longibracteata 

old lime rubbish is incorporated. There is a 
spotted-leaved variety which is a great improve¬ 
ment on the normal plant, the flowers being 
more numerous, of larger size, and brighter in 
colour. All the Helleborinea (Epipaotus) grow 
like weeds when established, and several are 
highly ornamental. Our three native members 
of this family—E. latifolia, with its variously 
coloured flowers, E. palustris, with its pretty 
raceme of jpinky-white blooms and conspicuously 
orenated lip, and E. ovalis, that dwarf, purple- 
flowered limestone-loving plant—all bloom freely 
year after year; while one out of two of the 
nearly allied Cephalantheraa is likewise quite at 
home in a shady corner, where it is almost 
stifled with 8axifragas and Campanulas. The 
Musk Herminium (H. Monorchis) is a sweet 
little plant, whose scant wants—an elevated site 
and rough chalky loam—are readily enough 
complied with. As the tubers of this plant are 
formed at the ends of stout roots, and con¬ 
sequently at a considerable distance from the 


Work in the Orchid house.— The 
warmest house, or where East Indian plants are 
gtown, will now require to be kept at its 
highest temperature. When Dendrobiums and 
similar plants are getting to the end of their 
season’s growth, as shown by the terminal 
leaves appearing, the temperature may run up 
to 95 degs. or 100 degs. on very hot days at 
closing-time, and the plants will be all the 
better for it. D. Wardianum is a species that 
requires careful treatment now or a little later, 
and it is very important that the plants receive 
no check by being dried at the root too soon, this 
being frequently the cause of the stems finishing 
prematurely, and the basal eyes starting in the 
middle of winter. On the other hand, they 
must not be kept in this strong heat a day 
longer than necessary, this having a somewhat 
similar effect on the growths, though less preju¬ 
dicial to the flowers. In the intermediate 
house the summer-flowering Cattleyas and 
Lmlias, such as C. Moesiae ana L. purpurata and 
L. elegans, and all that flower on the old growths, 
must be arranged in the warmest positions to 
induce them to finish the growths that are now 
starting, while there is plenty of sunlight to 
ripen them. It is quite different with the later- 
flowering C. Gaskelliana, C. gigas, C. labiata, 
and others, that, flowering on the current sea¬ 
son’s bulbs, render it important that these are 
allowed to rest after flowering. If it were other¬ 
wise, the plants would begrowingduringthe dark 
winter days. From such growths it is quite 
useless to expect flowers. Plants on blocks re¬ 
quire a great deal of attention now, the most 
convenient way of watering being; to take the 
plants down and imgperse them in a large pail 
or tank until thoroughly moistened. Some of 
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the more forward Odontoglossums will be finish¬ 
ing up their pEeudo-bulbs, and although any¬ 
thing like drying them at the roots must not be 
practised, yet a slight diminution in the supply 
is necessary to prevent them again starting into 
growth before tho spikes are produced. A 
slightly drier atmosphere is most desirable for 
suoh plants, they being grouped in one corner of 
the house or pit, and less damping done in their 
immediate vicinity. 

Oncidium incurvum.— Oncidiums are 
truly amateurs’ Orchids, and there is not a 
more satisfactory species for a beginner to take 
up the culture of than 0. incurvum, or, as it is 
sometimes called, 0. albo-violaceum The 
flowers of this are extremely pretty, and borne 
on long elegant racemes. These are a long time 
coming to perfection, and by the time the flowers 
are fully expanded on the old growths the new 
ones are generally approaching completion. 
This is fortumte, as the plants may be taken 
from the moist atmosphere of the growing 
quarters and placed in a drier house, 
this having the dual effect of ripening the 
pseudo-bulbs and conserving the blossoms. 0. 
incurvum is moat satisfactory in an intermedi¬ 
ate house while making its growth. From 
February until July the roots must be kept con¬ 
stantly moist, and from the end of the latter 
month onwards the supply must gradually be 
diminished, but never entirely withheld. It 
enjoys a moist atmosphere, and may frequently 
be syringed overhead with advantage in bright 
weather. It is best grown in pots in a mixture 
of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
propottion, with plenty of crocks or charcoal to 
ensure porosity. Small plants require 
repotting about once in two years ; 
but large specimens may be kept iu 
health for a much longer period if top- 
dressed annually. The drainage 
should be about two-thirds the depth 
of the pots, which must be clean and 
large enough to allow of a fair margin 
of compost round the plants. Keep 
the ba*e of the lower pseudo-bulbs 
just above the level of the rim of the 
pot, and fill around with the compost, 
adding the pot-sherds as the work 
proceeds. Trim oft' all ragged ends of 
peat and Moss, and water the plants 
very carefully until the roots arc again 
well on the move. These few simple 
details will, if attend d to, enable 
anyone to grow this Orchid well, and 
obtain a flowering result that will 
most likely exceed their anticipation 
if unacquainted with the species. 

Cheddar Pink. —This is one of 
t ie most showy rock plants in Mr. Wilson’s 
Wisley garden just now. Seen in the form of good 
sized clump?, the bright, rosy-pink flowers are 
showy. This Pink should more often find a very 
place in gardens, especially where the soil is 
light and parching, as it suffers from drought 
less than most hardy flowers. It should be 
planted either on rockwork or on a mound, so 
that good drainage is securediW Thus placed, 
its decorative value is better displayed.— 
Byfleet. 

Violas. —The timo for starting tho propaga 
tion of these will soon be here, and a bed may be 
prepared for them at any time. It is well to 
give them the benefit of a rough frame ; they 
can be so much more easily shaded if, as often 
happens, the w eather is very bright during the 
time that propagation is in progress. ft is 
hardly advisable to go in for a great number of 
varieties unless they are required for a special 
collection or for show, as a grand effect can be 
produced in the garden with just one thoroughly 
good sort iu the different shades of white, purple, 
lilac, mauve, and a good typo of Countess of 
Kintore, of which, perhaps, Edina is best. Pale 
and deep yellow shades may be added if they 
are likely to be required. Ardwell Gem and 
Lord Elcho are hard to beat.—T. 

Good annuals.— For beds or clumps in 
shrubbery borders, Malope grandiflora and M. 
alba are useful. It may not be generally known 
that these rank as among tho most enduring 
flowers of the garden in a cut state. Not only 
when placed in water, but simply in a vase wit& 
no water the blooms will last fresh and good for 
several days. A splendid bed can bs made if 
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the two varieties, being sown separately, are 
mixed at planting-time, and the colours afford a 
very pleasing contrast. A tiny flower that only 
requires to be more largely known to be very 
extensively used in the wild garden is a charm¬ 
ing form of Toadflax. It possesses for so small a 
flower a most pretentious name, which is almost 
too long for insertion. It may suffice to note 
that the tiny, Snapdragon-like flowers have the 
upper portion of the flower a rich purple and the 
lower a clear orange. Whilst on the subject of 
annuals I should like to say a good word for 
Princess Alice Stock, especially noting its quick 
flowering properties. Sown the last weelc in 
March, and planted out as soon as it could be 
handled close to a batch of August-sown East 
Lothians, it was very little behind them as to the 
time of flowering, while the quality of the flower- 
spike and the branching habit that enables such 
a wealth of flower to be gathered from it leave 
nothing to be desired.—E. 


ALPINE HAREBELLS (EDRAIANT1IUS). 

The Edraianthuses are very charming alpine 
flowers, coming from the mountains of Asia 
Minor and South Eastern Europe. The species 
illustrated, E. dalmaticus, is a true alpine that 
must take rank in the first class. Its clustered 
flowers are of a strong purple colour, and the 
narrow leaves beset with tiny bristles are of a 
rich green. The stems are prostrate, radiating 
from the centre, and giving the plant a close 
neat habit. It is best grown from seed on the 
spot, as it transplants badly ; but the seed some¬ 


times takes more than a year to germiuate, but 
when well established in a congenial place it 
will sow itself. A tiny gem is E. Pumilio, with 
silvery-grey hairy leaves, and is fit only for 
nooks in the rock garden. E. tenuifolius and 
E. graminifolius are also of note. They grow a 
few inches high, and their leaves are narrow and 
quite Grass-like, while, in the case of E. scrpyl- 
lifolius, the leaves are like those of Thyme, hence 
the name. E. Kitaibeli grows 0 inches high and 
with comparatively large flowers. 


The Flowering Rush (Butomus umbel- 
latus).—Although this is a native plant, it is 
well worth planting on the margin of any lake 
or stream in or near the garden. It is easily 
distinguished from the other weedy Rushes that 
grow near the waterside by reason of its long, 
narrow, triangular leaves, and when flowering 
it is one of the prettiest of aquatic plants. Its 
flower-spikes rise to a height of 3 feet or more, 
and bear at the top a large, many-flowered 
umbel of rosy-pink flowers, which open in 
succession for a long time. The spikes, too, 
succeed one another and maintain a long season 
of bloom. The flowers have a delicate scent 
like that of Violets. It does best near the edge 
of the water, but with the crown of the plant 
immersed several inches. Aquatic plants may 
be successfully planted in summer, and if one 
has to collect them in a wild state, that is the 
best possible season, because no mistake need 
then be made. This plant soon establishes 
itself after transplanting, and is neither too 
rampant nor likely to overrun other choice 
things.—A. 


FERNS. 

TENDER FERNS AND THEIR USES IN 
SUMMER. 

It has oftentimes occurred to me (and, further¬ 
more, I have put it into practice) that a more 
extended use of tender Ferns can and may be 
more satisfactorily made than is done in some 
gardens during the warm months of the year. 
To grow even some of the most tender at 
suoh times in a very high and correspondingly 
moist atmosphere is not at all essential or desir¬ 
able. What are usually classed as “stove 
Ferns ” will during the summer thrive well in 
nearly every instance in what at that season 
may 'be more properly termed a “ temperate- 
house ” than a stove. Such a house would be 
ventilated a trifle more freely, and with that 
treatment there would be less atmospheric 
moisture. With careful and judicious manage¬ 
ment there is scarcely a Fern that will not suc¬ 
ceed in the best possible manner under 
such treatment. Suppose, for instance, the 
temperature as a minimum at night ranges 
from 62 degs. to 65 degs., this will be infinitely 
better than 70 degs. to 72 degs. when the latter 
is close and stuffy. With the lower tempera¬ 
ture and gentle fire-heat when needed, and a 
slight amount of ventilation always left on, the 
growth of Ferns will be much more satisfactory. 
True, the actual development of individual 
fronds and portions thereof may not be of quite 
such extensive dimensions, but this is really of 
secondary importance when greater durability 
can be obtained. Heat, moisture, and shade 
will tend towards a rapid growth in the plants, 
but not such a one as will afterwards last so 
well. 

The ovils do not, however, end at this, for 
with the rapid development there comes in due 
course the attendant evil of overcrowding, and 
all practically acquainted with plant culture 
know that results in the “ survival only of the 
fittest” in the long run. Then there is the 
other, and what is possibly in most cases the 
greater evil, of insect pests ; these with the 
crowded and the dense growth will be quite at 
heme and soon cause serious harm and dis¬ 
figurement. How soon, for instance, will the 
black thrips cause destruction on many hot¬ 
house Ferns. Some of these are more liable to 
be attacked than others, the undersides of the 
lower fronds affording them a convenient breed¬ 
ing ground for the time, but as they increase 
they will extend over the entire plant. Brown 
scale is another serious enemy to Ferns in a 
warm stove, increasing more rapidly there than 
in a cooler and drier atmosphere. Mealy-bug, 
of course, has also to be considered, more par 
ticularly where climbers are infested with it, 
and this pest is frequently of more insidious a 
character upon Ferns than upon other plants, 
not being oftentimes so easily detected or even 
suspected ; hence if the plants are taken out 
for purposes of decoration, it is a means of 
further spreading this pest. 

Shade has been casually mentioned. Thi# 
item in Fern culture is oftentimes carried to too 
great an excess, and the more heat that is 
accorded to the plants the more need there is 
of shade, simply because the growth is more 
tender. With less heat and less atmospheric 
moisture the use of shading can be considerably 
reduced, and in some cases be entirely dispensed 
with, as, for instance, in the case of Adiantum 
Farlejense and other kinds of tho same family 
with tinted fronds—A. rubellum, A. tinctum, 
A. Veitchi, and A. scutum roseum to wit. 
Such kinds, however, as Adiantum cardio- 
chlrcoum, A. trapeziforme, A. Sanctae-Catherinju, 
and A. curvatum (a fine Fern, but one none 
too common) all need to be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. Gymnogrammaa should 
havo but little, if any, shade; these even 
will thrive better in a temperate - house 
that is fairly dry than in a hot, moist stove 
during the summer. There has been a far too 
frequent notion existing that plenty of shade 
and a corresponding degree of moisture are es 
sential in Fern culture. Is is not so, however, 
and this is clearly demonstrated in the beauti¬ 
ful class of decorative Ferns that are from time 
to timo exhibited in the south by Mr. H. B. 
May, of Edmonton, and in the north by Messrs 
Birkenhead, from near Manchester. These 
growers even in the case of the tenderest stove 
unginaMTorri 
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kinds exhibit their plants of good enduring 
growth. 

Ovekpotting of tender or stove Ferns may 
for a time answer fairly well, bat it invariably 
results in as rapid a decline in vigour afterwards. 
Plants that are in this predicament will take a 
long time to recover ; such as these are not 
suited to decorative purposes at all, nor 
could they be expect to thrive well in the 
minimum temperature that has been recom¬ 
mended. In any cate overpotting is bad 
enough, but of the two it is worse in a high 
temperature by reason of the soil beooming 
soddened or sour all the sooner. Only in really 
needful cases should Ferns be again shifted into 
larger pots at this season of the year. This 
advice is not necessary to and does not include 
the experienced trade growers, who grow' each 
of several species in bulk, and thus give special 
treatment thereto. The point that has been 
aimed at in this article is that of making a 
better use of tender or stove Ferns than is 
frequently done, and this can only be accom¬ 
plished by treating them in such a way as to 
secure a durable growth. Even in warm stoves 
much may be done towards this. For instance, 
not everyone would think of placing small plants 
of decorative Bize upon shelves, but in such a 
position they w’oula be far better off than if 
either crowded amongst or shaded by other 
plants at a greater distance from the glass. I 
once saw some of the best plants of gold and 
silver Gymnegrammas that I ever came across 
that were being grown upon a narrow shelf in 
front of a Pine stove ; these were in 6-inch pots 
and quite models of decorative plants. Plentv 
of light and none too much moisture upon such 
a shelf over hot-water pipes were conducive to 
the kind of growth that would stand well ; 
but, as a matter of course, the watering was an 
all-important item ; any neglect thereof would 
soon result in failure under such conditions. 
Ferns that can be grown in a successful manner 
in cool-houses are largely used, and that rightly 
so, for various purposes of decoration, but all 
the same it doos not follow' that those from the 
stove are not litted to the same purposes. It is 
the treatment accorded to these latter that is 
oftentimes more at fault, particularly in 
private gardens. When this is attended to, 
the additional variety will lend a charm to the 
various uses and methods in which they are 
employed that would not bo otherwise obtain¬ 
able. F. 


YOUNG AND OLD FERNS. 

One frequently sees queries as to why Ferns do 
not grow freely, and, as a rule, the plants are 
not only old, but the soil in the pots is hard and 
full of roots, but in such a condition that one 
may most correctly describe as worn out. 
Market growers, especially those who supply 
the markets and florists’ shops, would not 
accept such plants as a gift, for Ferns that are 
freely produced from spores, such as Maiden¬ 
hair, Ribbon Ferns, and a host of others, are 
found so much superior when grown right on 
from the tiny seedling to the fully grown 
specimen, to such as are grown from divisions of 
the old plants, that it is not uncommon to find 
quantities of old plants going to the rubbish- 
heap, Bimply to make room for the young stock. 
Amateurs would find it far better to purchase 
ouite small, young plants, such as are sold in 
florists’ shops for filling small table vases, and 
shift them into 3-inch or 4-inch pots at once. 
They will be surprised at the rapidity of their 
growth compared with that of any larger but 
older clumns, and, what is of more importance 
to those who require fronds for picking, is that 
they are individually much larger. No Fern is 
io extensively grown as Adiantum cuneatuin, 
in spite of all attempts to find a substitute, and 
it is from plants quite young that the bulk of 
the largest fronds are gathered. It is sur- 

? rising how quickly large specimens are grown. 

am well aware that Ferns can be kept for 
many years ; but I am confident that for profit 
young plants are very far superior to old ones. 

J. G., Gosport. 


Caterpillars attacking Gooseberry trees. 

—Having noticed msnv complaints in Garobmro of 
ratsrpUlini attacking Gooseberry-trees, I write to say 
tbat I find nothin# so efficacious as dusting the trees 
thickly over with common rowf dust. It has been alwa\* 


used in this garden 
Gksvmwood, Doming a, 


with the beat results.—F. M. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEEPING BIRCHES. 

A correspondent (“ Legis") asks about the best 
kinds of Weeping Birch, and as the subject is 
important, we deal with it at some length. By 
far the most graceful of all our native trees is 
the common White Birch (Betula alba), which 
from its light and elegant character is often 
called the “ Dueen of tne Woods,” and a great 
favourite with many of our landscape painters, 
who delight in reproducing its slender drooping 
branches, beautiful alike when clothed with 
foliage or in the winter when leafless. Where 
Birches are grown in quantity great difference 
will be seen in the individual specimens, as they 
often vary much from each other in the colour 
of the bark, in the arrangement of the branches, 
and in the density and pendulous charaoter of 
the minor spray. While all trees of the White 


but in many cases the pendulous character is not 
particularly pronounced till the trees grow up. 
As single trees on the lawn these two Birches 
are very beautiful, while in park scenery a group 
of half a dozen or so forms a most pleasing 
feature, and again & well-balanced specimen 
could not be better placed than standing out 
from its associates at just sufficient distance to 
display its full charms. 

A couple of varieties of the Birch yet to men¬ 
tion are decidedly far more pendulous than the 
two preceding, as the whole of their branches 
are weeping, ami not confined to the lesser ones. 
They arc \oung’s Weeping Birch (Youngi) and 
penclula elegans, a form which originated in 
France, and first had attention directed towards 
it during the French Exhibition of 1867. These 
two varieties are much in the same way, but 
though of more recent introduction, Young’s 
Weeping is now almost universally grown. In 
this, unless grafted, the long slender shoots 



Cut-leaved Weepiug Silver Birch. 


Birch are more or less weeping, numerous speci¬ 
mens may be met with in which that feature is 
more pronounced than in others, and of these 
two or three of the most distinet have been 
propagated from and distributed as Weeping 
Birches. A notable variety is the cut-leaved 
Weeping Birch (see illustration). It is certainly 
one of the finest varieties we have, though , 
seldom met with. This Birch is known by the 1 
name of Betula alba d&lecarlica, from the 
Swedish province in which it was found, but 
it is more frequently met with in nurseries as 
laciniata pendula and incisa pendula. On the 
other side of the Atlantic it is much admired 
and extensively planted as an ornamental tree. 

There is a form of the common Birch with 
normal foliage (pendula) which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the leaves, much resembles the cut¬ 
leaved Birch. This is simply our own British 
Birch with the drooping branchlels unusually 
developed, and of which numerous examples are 
to be found scattered throughout the country. 
This form will come more or less true from seed, 


creep along on the ground ; but treated as a 
standard on clean stems 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
the thoug-like shoots hang down parallel with 
the main stem. Like the Kilmarnock Willow, 
this Birch is one of those plants for which it is 
difficult to assign a suitable place in gardens, as 
its habit of growth, though very curious, is, to 
say the least, artificial, and the plant is 
altogether wanting in the lightness and grace 
of the other weeping varieties previously 
mentioned. 

There are several other well-marked forms of 
the Birch, differing from each other and from 
the type both in foliage and in habit. One of 
these (fastigiata) presents a great contrast to 
those previously mentioned, the growth being 
as upright as a Lombardy Poplar, and it is one 
of the best columnar-habited trees that we pos¬ 
sess. The foliage of this is of a dark green, and 
is retained later in the season than that of auy 
other variet y of the White Birch. ThiB distinct 
I form, which first originated in Alsace, is also 
known by th$ varietal name of pyramidalis. 
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The purple-leaved Birch (foliis purpureis) is an¬ 
other ornamental tree, being of more erect 
habit and rigid outline than the average White 
Birch, from the normal type of which it also 
differs in the foliage being of a purple colour, 
which, however, pales somewhat as the season 
advances. Though several other varieties of 
the Birch may be met with in different cata¬ 
logues, the most distinct are included in those 
mentioned above. Concerning the conditions 
most favourable to the Birch, it may be said 
that no spot is too bleak and exposed for it, as 
it will grow on the bare mountain-side, where 
none of our other native trees can hold their 
own. It extends quite up into the Arctic 
Circle, where, however, it is but a dwarf bush, 
whose height may be reckoned in inches. Given 
a fairly open soil thAt is not in any way water¬ 
logged, and at the same time does not get dried 
up during the summer, the Birch forma a quick¬ 
growing tree. On the sides of rivers or lakes, 
where the roots have access to, but are not con¬ 
tinually in the water, the different Birches 
thrive well, and in masses by the side of a 
stream or pond they are most beautiful, not 
only in the summer, but also in winter, their 
boles and principal branches then standing out 
from their surroundings like burnished silver. 

_ T. 

Azalea rosea in flower.— This pretty 
little Azalea is now blooming nicely in the open 
air in Mr. G. F. Wilson’B garden at Wisley. 
Having passed through last winter without pro¬ 
tection, its perfect hardiness is beyond all ques¬ 
tion. It is a neat-habited, dwarf-growing kind 
that is admirably suited to small gardens. It de¬ 
mands either good turfy loam or peaty soil, a 
mixture of both being best for this class of 
plant. It should get shelter from east and 
north winds.— Byflekt. 

A fine late flowering Thorn (Crataegus 
C&rrieri). — This species is certainly one 
of the most charming Thorns in cultivation, 
and of the later-flowering ones it is undoubtedly 
the best. Its fljwers are borne in large flat 
corymbs, each measuring 4 inches or 5 inches 
in diameter and produced in remarkable pro¬ 
fusion all over the tree. The flowers 
individually are larger than those of most 
Thorns, being about three-quarters of an inch 
across. In the earlier stages they are pure 
white, but afterwards acquire a slight rosy 
tinge. Its foliage, too, is very handsome, the 
leaves being of a dark glossy green and coarsely 
toothed ; in autumn they acquire a fine bronzy 
tint. The flowers and foliage, however, do not 
exhaust its charm, for it sets a profusion of 
fruits, which eventually become bright red and 
like small Cherries, and remain throughout the 
winter. This Crataegus, which is of garden 
origin, appeared in France about twelve years 
ago. There is a form in cultivation under the 
name of Crataegus Lav alii e which is so similar to 
C. Carrieri that the names may be considered 
synonymous. 

H&llmodendron argenteum.— In a 

selection of seaside shrubs this must have a 

5 lace, for it stands the salt spray as well as the 
'amarisk, and like that is a very ornamental 
shrub, while, what is more, they both succeed 
perfectly in inland districts. The Halimoden- 
dron, indeed, will flourish in dry, sandy or 
gravelly soils better than most shrubs, a 
character common to most of the Leguminosse, 
owing to their deep descending roots, which 
render them to a certain extent independent of 
surface moisture. The Halimodendron in 
question forms a freely-branched bush, 5 feet or 
0 feet high, whose slender shoots are clothed 
with small pinnate leaves covered with silky 
hairs, thus giving to the foliage a very pro¬ 
nounced silvery tint, especially if it be in a 
rather dry sunny position, as where moist or 
shaded the leaves are greener. Where contrasted 
with some dark-foliaged subjects the silvery 
character is even more noticeable. The Pea- 
shaped blossoms, which are of a rosy purple 
colour, are borne during the months of June 
and July, and as they extend for a considerable 
distance along the slender shoots, a very 
pleasing effect is produced. It is sometimes 
grafted as a standard on the Laburnum, and os 
the branches are naturally arching it forms a 
bold and attractive specimen, very different 
from the stilty, mop-b ke character a& umed by 
plants of a strictly pen^ulj^Tia Rabjrp ' when 


grafted standard high. This Halimodendron» fully propagated it from cuttings if he would 
which is also known as the Siberian Salt-tree, state the most suitable season for propagating 
is, as might be supposed from the inhospitable and any other details as to the kind of wood 
region of which it is a native, perfectly hardy employed.—E. 

in this country. It is an old, Dut at the same Willows.— Among the many things which 

time very uncommon shrub.—H. attract the attention of garden-loving people. 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer (variety of ? one easy to get and to grow as the Wil- 

S. Bumalda) —The old Spirsea Bumalda is now however, we see so often neglected, 

well known for its hardiness, easy cultivation, kome of the garden forms are grown but fre- 
and neat compact habit, and before this variety Q uen fly the finest native tree Willows do 
of Mr. Waterer’s appeared, we valued it also for j°^ * aae P| ace ^ garden pictures they 
the beauty of its carmine flowers. Compared ^serve, such as the yellow-barked Willow and 
with the brilliancy and depth of colour in this red ^U 11 : -*-“ e »» ee P ln g ” lllow, which is a 

new-comer, however, it appears poor and washed characteristic tree in certain parts of England 
out. There is no doubt that S. Anthony and Ireland, u much less seen about London, 
Waterer will soon become a common garden ow L in g probably to its being somewhat tender, 
plant, possessing as it does all the good qualities otherwise why is it not grown ? People who 
of the old S. Bumalda with this enhanced beauty *\ ave the opportunity of planting these things 
of flower. along rivers and streams and m marshy ground 

* have some of the most charming foliage to 

A variety Of the common False wander amongBtat this time of the year that 
Acacia (Robwia pseudacacia semperflorens) any trees produce. A very interesting Willow 
differs from the others in its method of bloom- ia galix blanda, which is hardier than the 
log, for whereas the flowers of the type are Weeping Willow and a noble tiee. Amongst the 
borne in great profusion towards the end of ot her Willows lately planted by us in groups by 
June, and when they drop its season of flower- water we may mention daphnoides, with purple 
ing is past, but in this particular variety (sem- a hoots ; Sieboldi, which is a very free and pro- 
perflorens) a succession is kept up from mid- m i 8in g Willow ; Salmoni, lucida, csesia pendula, 
summer or thereabouts till summer is well and the various forms of the White Willow, 
advanced. At no time does the tree bear a 8UC h as the Huntingdon and Bedford Willows, 
great wealth of bloom, but at the same time The American Willow is a charming little tree, 
there is quite sufficient to ensure a good display, but owing to its being grafted on the common 
The foliage being of a deep rich green tint, it Sallow it takes a great deal of trouble to keep 
serves to show up the pure white blossoms, the suckers from killing it. 

Among the numerous varieties of the False _ 

Acacia, this and Decaisneana are the most 

noticeable of those that differ from the type, NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND, 

that is, from a floral point of view. Differences I learked many a useful hint from savages in 
of habit and foliage are to be found among seve- my wanderings among the tribes of the Upper 
ral others, the most pronounced being aurea, Brahmapootra and Burmese frontier, with whom 
fastigiata, monophylla, umbraculifera or iner- the Bamboo is a sine qua non . In the belts of 
mis, sophoraefolia, tortuosa, and Besson i an a.— virgin forest Bambusa gigantea attains the 

T. stature of 40 feet and more, with a diameter of 
Indigofera Gerardlana.— One of the even 9 inche ® (occasionally exceeding this). 

prettiest of outdoor shrubs now coming into Primitive man has availed himself of this 
flower is this Indigofera. Although naturally a natural receptacle to store his small belongings, 
shrub, it is practically herbaceous in England, Hl8 “ilk-can, water-bottle, bow, quiver, arrows, 
being killed to the ground during winters of foot-spears, tea-chest, aqueducts, and many 
even ordinary severity. Against a wall, how- “ore innumerable paraphernalia of daily life are 
ever, a considerable proportion of its growth taken from the garden of nature. Lastly, he 
survives, except in the severest winters. In any taught me to make extempore plant-cases, when 
case it sends up shoots from the stool with the 1 amu8cd solitary existence in collecting 
greatest freedom during the following season, F1 ,ra for the botanical gardens of civilisation, 
these being from 14 feet to 3 feet in height. Wl , th the Dhao (that peculiar weapon of war 
They are clothed from top to bottom with deli- ? nd agriculture) always hanging in its sheath 
cately cut, pinnate leaves of a soft green, wkich, f roin bis waist, he selected a green specimen of 
together with the graceful arching of the I required, cutting it off neatly 

slender stems, give the whole plant a very above a joint for the bottom end of the case, 
pleasing appearance. Now that the flowers are and J U8t below a joint for the mouth part, 
expanding, the plants are particularly orna- f nto l . h “ 3 u j c y cylinder any cuttings, wrapped 
mental. The flower-spikes are 3 inches to * n a *°* d cool Banana leaf, were inserted, 
5 inches long and erect, the flowers being pea- a rude , ®f°PP® r fitted, and then the same 
shaped and light rosy-purple. The best method with clay. As collected they were 

of propagating this plant is to take lateral J^ken to canoes, and stowed away till I 
shoots from the main stems during August and , ad l ,1 “ e enclose them in wax-cloth and 
place them in pots of light sandy soil in a pro* f° rward them to their destinations. The black 
pagating case. A slight heel of old wood should man ® flower-pot is derived from the same 
be left at the base of the cutting, and little or natural source, only he splits the joint into two 
no bottom-heat is required. During long and halves and then secures the pieces with some 
warm autumns a little seed occasionally ripens, f €X ^ ,de material. Filling these with rich soil, he 
but in most years it cannot be depended on. ® ow ® a ® eed °f the Jack-fruit (Artocarpus integ- 
This Indigofera is a native of Northern India. r ! fo J ia .) in each, watering and keeping them up* 

right in shade. Now, this tree and some others 
A beautiful hardy Jasmine (Jaaminum have a tap-root so tender that they will not bear 
revolutum).—Perhaps of all the hardy Jasmines transplanting in the common way. When the 
this is the most rarely seen ; indeed, I am not Beedlings are a foot high the owner cuts the ties 
quite sure whether it is quite hardy on all soils and puts the bamboo-tube in a hole where the 
and in all localities. At any rate, it is a most future grove is to grow, and so with Tea and 
distinct plant, and specially suited for training Coffee-plants, and many other desirable shrubs, 
to a wall having a south or south-west aspect, The stem of a Banana also furnishes another 
and where the soil is well drained and warm, it useful case, and is more capacious than the one 
will grow freely enough. It also flowers freely, above described. A full-grown trunk is cut 
too, and the rich, golden-yellow blossoms are into many lengths, the inner layers of soft 
very welcome at the present time. Not the growth are removed, and the plants packed in 
least meritorious point in connection with it is the moist interior cavity, a stopper of the same 
that the plant is strictly evergreen, while the material being inserted in each end, and the 
neat glossy leaves render it at all times both whole wrapped in wax-cloth or sacking. Some 
pleasing and attractive. The plant is a native choice Chrysanthemums were so packed and 
of India, and will readily attain to 12 feet or Bent to me many hundreds of miles in India by 
more high if this space can be afforded it. I ox-cart. The parcel was lost, then found, and 
have not up to the present time been very reached me after some weeks in a growing con- 
successful with cuttings of this plant, which I dition. 

have tried in various ways, though mostly half- Gloriosa superb a,— I have seen hundreds of 
ripened pieces with the heel attached. These this gaudy-flowered plant growing together 
cuttings remain fresh for several months some- under different conditions of soil and climate 
times and many of them oallus readily, but in in India, but always in shade : on dry, stony 
my experience they are slow to emit roots. I hills, on the edges of swamps and in ditches, 
should be grateful to anyone who has suooess- In the first case they were rather dwarf, their 
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flowers only of fair quality, but in the latter 
situations tall and rampant, very free blooming, 
and their foliage a vivid green. This was in the 
season of tropical rains, when sheets of water 
are pouring down for many hours in succession, 
the temperature by day over 100 degs. I think 
this note may be of use to individuals wishing 
to cultivate this interesting plant. The tubers 
are highly poisonous, for I remember a case of 
suicide from their effects by a native gardener 
who knew their deadly properties. 

Cannas. —Just at present the variety Victor 
Hugo (orange-scarlet) and Mine. Crozy are in 
all their glory, the latter a dazzling array of 
scarlet and gold, fit for a marble vase in any 
palace. The late abnormal frost has committed 

f reat and unexpected havoc in this district. 

'ive to 7 degs. of frost after a long period 
of forcing sunshine have brought much grief to 
gardeners and agriculturists. One little bless¬ 
ing, however, is that the multitude of queen 
wasps seem to have vanished ; but it may prove 
only pro tem. , as the soil is very dry and warm. 

Linum trioynum.— That beautiful weed, aod 
unwelcome guest of Indian parterres, where it 
runs under the soil and annihilates all other 
flora, is a valued ornamental plant in Europe 
for a cool conservatory. A roomy, ornamental 
box (not a pot) is the proper receptacle for this 
plant, but Jet csreless gardeners learn to con¬ 
tinually watch it for red-spider. 

The kitciieh garden has suffered greatly 
from our long period of drought, Cauliflowers 
especially. The labour of watering in evenings 
on a very light, stony soil—a “hungry” one- 
in spite of all manuring, has been arduous. 
Then the frost has killed many of the Strawberry 
blooms, the French Beans, and injured the 
shoots of Potatos. Well-formed Pears and 
Apples strew the ground. W. H. L. 

THH KITOHBN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
III. 

Treatment of New Soil. 

The amateur is often sorely tried through not 
knowing how to treat new soil, and many think 
by turning over such land just before cropping 
they have accomplished all that was needful. 
Iu many places old turf is full of insect pests, 
such as embryo grubs or caterpillars, and when 
the crop is planted they are hatched in a short 
time, and soon devour the tender roots. I have 
seen it stated that maiden soil or turf land does 
not require manuring the first season. Much 
depends upon the condition of the land. If the 
surface has not been grazed by cattle, or kept 
cut, it certainly is not in fib condition for 
vegetables, as the top soil is full of seed and 
insect life, ready to develop when cultivated. 
It is well to burn the rough Grass of neglected 
land before digging in, and thus get rid of much 
that is injurious, besides facilitating the work 
of digging. The land may be used much 
sooner, and in dry seasons the crop does not 
suffer so badly. I now come to 
Food bo enrich such land. If the soil be good 
little is required, as if cropped with Potatos or 
green crops it will not require manure if deeply 
cultivated—if poor it may be enriched, and 
there are several valuable additions in the way 
of burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, old mortar 
rubble, leaf-mould, or spent manures, which, if 
spread on the top and lightly forked in before 
planting, are of great assistance to shallow crops, 
no matter what season or how well the land 
has been cultivated. The above are valuable 
additions for heavy land ; for light soils, with a 
few inches of good soil on the surface, the cul¬ 
tivator must add suoh materials as clayey loam, 
marl, good heavy manures, nob turning up the 
bottom soil to the surface, and in such lands 
much more manure is required, also moisture, 
as the latter is soon drained away. 

Wirewokm is a pest the amateur is often 
troubled with. Unless prevented it soon gets 
the mastery, ruining both fruit and vegetables. 
A few words as to its destruction may not be 
out of place, and as its attacks are most trouble¬ 
some in old garden soil, it is well to check it 
when seen. Of course, winter or early spring is 
the best time to destroy wireworm, as with 
growing crops it is more difficult to get rid of. 
Dressing the land freely in the autumn with 
lime, soot, or wood-ashes,-are the best rpmedies, 

Digitized by VjOCKHC 


also using gas-lime in small doses growing 
such orops as do not require rich animal 
foods for a season, as it is an easy matter 
to feed with liquids or dress the surface with 
a good fertiliser. With growing crops surface- 
dressings are invaluable, as they promote 
rapid growth, and any crop which grows quickly 
is less likely to be attacked by any pest. Such 
crops as Onions and Carrots are often so much 
infested with the grub or maggot that they are 
not worth room in any garden, as the seed, pre¬ 
paration of land, and cost of labour aro not 
defrayed. Here there is much work for the 
amateur to free the soil of these pests and make 
vegetable culture profitable. To do this there is 
no better plan than thoroughly cultivating the 
soil, frequently stirring the surface by forking 
and using suoh aids as advised above. In 
every case change the crop; for instance, Cab¬ 
bage should never follow a Cauliflower or 
Brussels Sprouts, or any of the Brassica tribe. 
In light soils it is well to mulch the surface 
freely in seasons of drought. Never plant or 
sow small, shallow-rooting crops on a sloping 
bank in the summer, as they get so much dried 
up, and in watering any green crop it will be 
found that one thorough soaking will be of greater 
benefit than giving a mere wetting to the sur¬ 
face often. In my next note I hope to touch 
upon planting and sowing, taking the seasons 
into consideration. G. W. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS OVERFED AND 
CROWDED. 

The most common practice is to place a number 
of plants on a rich bed of deoayed manure and 
to leave them to ramble at will. I am well 
aware Vegetable Marrows are often used to 
screen unsightly corners, and if required for 
the latter the question of feeding or crowding 
does not matter, as in suoh cases fruit is only 
a secondary consideration. Market gardeners 
get a much larger crop than private people 
simply because they do not plant as we do. 
They often plant in rows a certain distance apart, 
and not on raised beds of manure with an endless 
root-run. I have seen splendid results from 
plants grown without manure in the soil in 
gardens where there was good loam, attention 
being given the plants in tneir earlier stages in 
the way of shelter and moisture, with regular 
supplies of liquid-manure when in fruit. 

Crowding is very injurious. By allowing 
ample space the plants bear better and much 
longer. Far better results are obtained when 
only a few inches of manure are placed under or, 
what is better, mixed with the soil, thus 
securing short-jointed wood studded with fruit 
at every joint. Such plants bear enormous crops, 
and if the fruits are not allowed to get too large 
the plants bear till cut down by frost. Vegetable 
Marrows are often used much too large. Such 
a variety as Pen-y-byd is a choice vegetable when 
cut before the seeds harden. Hibberd’s Prolific 
is likewise delicious in a small state, and the 
Custard forms are far superior when used quite 
young. The same remarks apply to the long¬ 
shaped kinds. In dry, hot weather much assist¬ 
ance is afforded plants with a restricted root-run 
by mulching with spent manure and damping 
over in the evening. 

The varieties named above differ much in 
growth ; for instance, the round form of Pen-y- 
byd is a compact grower, with short joints, and 
well adapted for Bmall spaces, being one of the 
best for frame culture. The buBh Marrows are 
of compact bushy habit, and the Custard forms 
are useful for small areas. By growing as 
advised a far greater weight is secured from a 
smaller number of plants, and instead of having 
a few stray fruits, one may cut daily if the 
fruits are not allowed to form seed. 

_G. 

Oacumber-foliage sickly.— We have 
fed our Cucumbers with liquid fowl and cow- 
manure. The strain is the Improved Tele¬ 
graph. They have done fairly well up to now. 
We have cut about 80 lb. weight the last four 
weeks off nine plants, and we have a few other 
plants in the same house, but no Roses, only a 
few Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums.—8. Parkinson. 

*»* The Cucumber-leaves were literally 
smothered with red-spider. The best course to 
adopt is first remove all plants in pots from the 
house—“Geraniums,” Ac., will do better out¬ 
side now—then remove some of the worst 


of the leaves from the Cucumbers, shade 
the house when the plants appear at all 
distressed in the sunshine, and shut it up close, 
keeping the atmosphere in a constant state 
of saturation, either l>y using the syringe or 
flooding the floors of the house. Discontinue 
the use of stimulants to the roots till the plants 
get into active growth again. If this treatment 
is rightly carried out and continued for a week, 
there will not be a living spider in the house; 
and when the plants show signs of active growth, 
which they will do in a few days, if the roots 
are all right, you may either go baek to the old 
system of ventilation, or try the market-grower’s 
method of rapid growth, with abundanoe of 
heat and moisture, and but little or no ventila¬ 
tion. It is the rush of hot air from the outside, 
parchiBg the inside atmosphere, which has 
brought you the red-spider. 

Tomato Sandwich Island.—A very 
good Tomato I saw the other day is named 
Sandwich Island. I have seen it growing in 
pots and also planted out, in each case the plants 
bearing an excellent crop. The plants, which 
were transplanted about two months ago, are 
now heavily laden with fine sound fruit, of 
which a large number have already been 
gathered. Those in pots were in a oool green¬ 
house. The fruit is of perfect shape, and of 
better flavour than any that I have yet tried. 
—F. 

A remarkable Asparagus growth. 

—I enclose a photograph of a remarkable growth 
of Asparagus in my garden which may interest 
some of your readers. Measurements : Height, 
3 feet to top of stem ; width, 8 inches. The 
photograph was taken a fortnight ago by Rev. 
C. T. Bromwich, Geetingthorpe. The plant 
is now much more bulky at the top.— John 
B. Bromley, Castle Hedingham , Essex. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDRNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and antiocrt are inserted in 
OAROBirrxa free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and, addressed to the Editor of 
GtARDWixe, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardbkino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number aiid title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbsum 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


821. — Pyretbrnms not doing: well.—I planted 
some Pyreihrume in very light soil in March last: They 
have not flourished althougn watered. Ought they to be 
moved to better soil, and it so, when ? Or had they better 
be let alone?— S. 

822. — Hardy plants for shrnbbery border.— 

I should feel greatly obliged it you would tell me what 
plants are most suitable and showy for growing in a 
shrubbery border in luccemion from spring to autumn, 
go that there may be a warm glow of colour all the time. 
- Snow dro i*. _ 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answtrs 
should they be (Me to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

823. —Habrothamnns (E. J. JfJ.—The Uabrotham- 
nus are useful winter-flowering greenhouse or conservatory 
plants. They Bhould be planted in the border, the soil 
chiefly loam, not too rich but well-drained. Plant against 
a pillar up which they can ramble. 

824. — Pruning back Hydrangeas (J- R - H.).— 

Hydrangeas which have been pruned back will not flower 
next year, as the young shoots made now will not have 
time to ripen. If pruned back early in spring the 
strongest shoots might flower. It is a question of strength 
and maturing. 

825 — Diseased Tomatos (B. Z?J.—Your trees are 
infested with red-cpider, probably caused by drought. 
You do not ray what your soil is, probably light and 
deficient in moisture. It is well to give the trees more 
food, a good mulch of decayed manure over the surface, 
well moistening it, being advisable, or liquid-manure. To 
cleanse the trees apply a weak eolution of soft-soap, sul¬ 
phur, and soft tepid water, or even soap-suds well applied 
will remove the pest. Moisture is the thing needful and 
the dressing should be done in the evening. 
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826. — Rose-leaves shrivelled (Bsnvarden). — 
Rose-leaves so much dried up impossible to say, with any 
deeree of certaintv, what was the matter with them, but, 
Judging from appearances, we should say the plants require 
more nourishment. Mulch with good manure and water 
freely. Leaves sent in a letter without packing are of no 
use for examination in weather like the present. 

827. — Pansy flowers injured (Madelise Rigg).— 
The Pansies enclosed are very small and poor, but there 
were no signs of insects upon them. They have probably 
been nibbled at by beetles, or weevils, or earwigs, which 
have been rather numerous during the late hot, dry 
weather. The white substance on the leaves and stems is 
a mildew or fungus, and may be destroyed by dusting with 
sulphur. 

823.— Tomatos sickly (H. P.).—Many Tomatos 
behave in the way described, and the reason is that the 
blooms do not get fertilised. It is well to fertilise heavy¬ 
cropping plants when in bloom at mid-day with a rabbit s- 
tail or camel’s-hair brush. Another cause is want of 
moiBture at the root when in bloom; also too much moisture 
in the house or too little air; in fact, it is difficult to state 
the exact cause without details as to treatment. It is not 
owing to the variety, but the culture. 

820. — Sowing 1 Begonia and QloxLnla seed.— 

Is it too late to sow tiagonia and Gloxinia seed to obtain 
good sized bulbs for next spring ? I want bulb3 as large 
a a a marble.— Gwixdbk' 

%+ It is too late to sow Gloxinias and Begonias with 
the view of obtaining bulbs or tutors as large as marbles 
this season. You should sow in heat in February. 

-Dividing Seakale.— I should be glad to be 
hat to do with my Seakale? It was forced and 


S30. 

told what to do with my 
yielded well. I want to make four stools out of my two. 
May I divide the root ?—H. B. H. 

It is now too late to do much with your Seakale and 
you may lose all by dividing now. March is the best sea¬ 
son for the work, but you may soon get stock by seed or 
cutting up the roots in pieces 4 inches to 6 inches long at 
the proper season. 

831. —Movlog Forget-me-nots, &c. — When 
should Forget-m9-nots, Carnations, Roses, Pansies, and 
Lil/ of the Valley ba moved from front to back garden ?— 
Amateur. 

Forget-me-nots may be moved either in spring or 
autumn. Carnations in September or early in October or 
March. Roses are best moved in November, and Lily of 
the Valley in Februa r y. 

832. —Propagating Oleanders.-Howdo you pro¬ 
pagate these and at what time? Will they do from 
cuttings and what soil is best ?—J. B. 

%* Oleanders may be propagated from cuttings any 
time from March to August. If they can have artificial 
heat they will root quicker. The cuttings will root in 
bottles of water hung up in the greenhouse, or they will do 
in pots of light sandy soil kept moist in the greenhouse or 
a warm frame. 

833. —Propagating Galllardias— Will you kindly 
tell me when and how to propagate Gaillardias ?— 
H. J. Adamson. 

v Sow the seed in the open in early spring and the 
seedlings will flower during autumn of the same year, or 
you may sow late in summer in pots of light soil in a 
frame. Keep them over the ivinter and plant out in spring, 
when they will make fine plants and flower early. 

834. —Siokly Grapes.—Could you kindly say what is 
the cause of the inclosed Grapes going bad ? I may say 
that I have not been using flre-heat for some time, and the 
border is badly drained? It is outside where the Vines 
are planted ?—R. H. 

*** The Grapes were badly crushed in the post. They 
appear to be scalded by the hot sun. Give more air, 
especially early in the morning. 

8J5.— Clematis.— Ihave in corner of span greenhouse, 
facing south, a very large Heliotrope-flowered Clematis, 
which was sold to me as C. Jackm&m alba. Could you give 
me its name ? The flower (it onl v had one as it is very 
young) was about 5 inches across ? Any hints as to treat¬ 
ment would be most acceptable?—E. J. M. 

*.* There are several varieties of Clematis having large 
flowers of a particular shade of colour, and it would to 
mere guesswork to attempt to name yours without seeing 
it. They are not difficult to grow. Keep the soil round 
the roots rather dryer in winter, and prune back in 
February to firm wood. 

836 -Tomato-blooms decaying.— What is the 
cause of and remedy for Tomato blossoms decaying at the 
shanks? I enclose specimen. Otherwise the plants are 
strong and healthy? They are grown in heat.—A liquis. 

V The most likely cause for the Tomatos not setting is 
dryness at the root, and not sufficient ventilation. The 
same thing happens sometimes when the Tomatos are 
planted in a bed of loose rich soil. Tomatos do best in firm 
soil not too rich, but help the plants with stimulants when 
the crop is swelling. 

837 —Treatment of Ciianthus.—I have got a 
Ciianthus which looks very healthy. How should I treat 
it, and when should it flower?—E. J. M. 

If the Ciianthus is in a pot it will be better outside 
now. Red-spider is rather partial to the foliage, so 
syringe frequently, and give plenty of water. It flowers in 
summer about August. 

838.—A double Harebell.— “ M. R /’ encloses a 
double Harebell and would like to know if it is not very 
uncommon. It was found growing wild in a field. 

%* A double flower of the common Harebell (Campan¬ 
ula rotundifolia) and a really beautiful thing if it could 
be perpetuated. The delicate grace of the flowers was 
not destroyed in this instance. We have never found a 
double kind. 

839 —Mildew on Roses.— Will you kindly say what 
is the best remedy tor mildew on the young shoots of 
Roses ?—Craigmorr. 

*** The best remedy for mildew is a thick solution of 
sulphur—that is, flowers of sulphur mixed in tepid rain 
water and the plants f <entirely covered, allowing the 
mixture to remain for a few days. There is also the well- 
known remedy of dustingJfritHdry. sulphur^b'ftfqr badly 
aflectei p'. i it n at jo ffecti 


840. —Monthly Rose In pot.— About two months 
ago I bought a monthly Rose in a pot, with two flowers on 
it, which I have since kept on a shelf in the garden facing 
south. It has since grown about a foot and a-half, and has 
now two buds near the base, but none near the top. 
Should it be cut back? A few hints as to treatment 
would greatly oblige.—P. 0. N. 

V Monthly Roses do not need any pruning, except to 
cut away the points of old growth beyond the new wood 
when the latter is forming freely. Ordinary treatment 
will do very well. 

841. — Tree Palm growing too tall.— I have a 
Tree Palm, 18 feet high, which has grown so tall that it 
touches the conservatory roof. I do not wish to raise the 
roof if the Palm could be saved in any other way. It is 
perfectly healthy at present. Will the contact with the 
glass spoil it ?—E. M. F. 

Yes, we are afraid the glass will spoil your Palm. 
Cannot you fasten the leaves down a little in some way l 
Tie them to a stump or any convenience you may possess. 
You cannot shorten it, and we fail to see how if can be kept 
in the house in a healthy state without some such 
contrivance, 

842. — Eelworms In Oacumbers.— Will some 
friend kindly advise me as to the nature of eelworm in 
Cucumbers, and the best possible way to destroy or guard 
against them, either in preparation of soil or treatment of 
plants ? I have two houses now, almost every plant fail¬ 
ing, and would be very glad of a little advice on the 
matter.—A Subscriber. 

»/ We would advise you to water your plants with a 
strong solution of water in which has been dissolved fresh 
lime. Should this fail, paraffin, used in small quantities, 
will rid the soil of the pest , but requires so much care in 
preparation and using that it can only be employed inbad 
cases. To prevent its attacks in f uture use soot freely in 
the compost and a quantity of wood-ashes; failing this, 
mortar rubble, and well expose the soil by frequent turn¬ 
ings over before placing indoors. 

843. —Lilium auratum.—I have a plant of the above 
with one spike, which set fifteen fine buds, and now they 
are all expanded; but three weeks ago the plant began to 
throw off its foliage, and now stands quite bare. Can 
anyone suggest the reason of this, and its remedy for the 
future? It is in a 12-inch pot, in the west end of a house, 
filled with Tomatos.- Constant Reader. 

It is not at all uncommon for Lilium auratum to 
go as yours has done. You see, the bulb has spent all 
its force in perfecting the spike, and probably there are 
few roots. It may have had too much warmth and 
moisture. Even in the open the leaves soon go when the 
flowers are over. 

844. —Propagating Saxifrages.— Which is the 
best time to propagate Saxifrages and Sedums (the hardy 
kinds), and what treatment should they receive until 
planting out next year? Locality, north of London.— 
A. F. T. 

Saxifrages and Sedums may be easily propagated 
by division in spring, and if they are to be planted 
ultimately on the rockery it will be as well to start the 
offsets in pots, and when well established plant out. Many 
species may be divided, thoujh division, where one has 
stock to work from, answers every purpose, and gives less 
trouble. 


845. —Black Poplar flowering.—Does thecommon 
Black Poplar (Populus niger) flower? I saw a large tree 
at Hurlingham that was said to be a Black Poplar. When 
I saw it, it was covered with seed-pods, resembling 
bunches of large green Currants, which, on bursting, 
emitted a fluff-like cotton, which covered the ground.— 
Mrs. Cox, Havant. 

** The common Black Poplar does flower in the months 
of March and April. The colour of the flower is a dark- 
red. The seed ripens in May, and is contained in catkins 
lined with a soft, white, downy substance resembling 
cotton. 

846. —Propagating Tea Roses —What is the right 
time of year for propagating Tea Rases ?—M. D. 

*,* Yours is rather a wide question. There is no right 
time, the question is how do you propose going to work and 
what are your conveniences 1 If you wish to root them 
from cuttings you cannot choose a belter time than the 
present, and should use short nieces of well ripened 
growth. If these are kept close they will root freely If 
you have some Brier stocks and mean to bud Tea Roses 
upon them, then July and August are the two best months. 
But should you mean to graft them, it must to delayed 
until November and December. Perhaps it might be well 
to say which you propose doing and then have a fuller 
reply. 

847. — Use of greenhouse borders.—I have a 
small unheated greenhouse, with a border of good soil 
underneath each shelf of the greenhouse. Could you tell 
me how best to make use of these borders, and what would 
be most likely to grow, as I particularly want use to be 
made of them ?—E. D. 

» * If there is much drip from the shelves it is not 
welt to plant choice things. Such Ferns as Pteris 
serrulata, Adiantum CapiMus-veneris, Selaginella den- 
ticulata, Panicum variegatum, and various kinds of 
Grasses would do in the. summer, but, having no heat, 
you are limited as to winter things—to the hardy Ferns 
or Saxifrages. You will find a difficulty in grouting any 
plant, as light and air are kept away by the shelf. 

848. —Dusting fruiting plants with lime.— 

Advice as to the use of dusting Iruiting plants with lime 
shell powder will much oblige. Will it injure the plants 
or fruit, and is it of any use as an insecticide? If so, for 
what insects, and what is the proper way to use it?— 
D. M. 

V Lime is sometimes used upon Gooseberries when 
attacked by caterpillars, but if is not much used on fruit- 
trees as an insecticide. There are other things totter and 
cleaner. Insects dislike lime, but it will not kill them 
unless used in a caustic form, and this might injure the 
plants if in growth. The best time to use lime on fruit- 
trees is in winter , when the leaves are down. It is valuable 
then as a cleansing agent, especially to remove Moss and 
Lichens from the bark. 


849. — Diseased Begonias.— I have several dozen 
Begonias; the tubers were saved through the winter, and 
have done well until recently. They have commenced to 
flower abundantly, but within the last two or three days 
most of them have lost the clear brightness of their foliage 
and have small white spots on the leaves, like minute 
drops from a candle. Wbat is this disease, and kindly say 
if there be any remedy ?—K., Plymouth. 

*«* The spots on the Begonia-leaves are probably caused 
by the foliage being watered when the sun is shining 
on them; or, if this is not the case, it may to due to the 
action of hard water upon the leaves, even if shaded. The 
new leaves will probably come right. 

850. — Spotted Pear-leaf.—I beg to enclose a leaf of 
a Pear-tree in my garden, which you s* is spotted 
from some cause or other. The Pear-trees of all ages are 
in the same condition, but the old ones are very bad. 
Neither Apples, Plums, Ac., are affected in the same war. 

It is an old garden, and rather shaded ; the soil is light 
loam, and in good condition. Could you suggest the cause 
or remedy?— Robert Jambs. 

*»* The cause of spotting may be due to caterpillars or 
poorness of soil; it is doubtless the latter, and the trees 
are pebbably in a bad state at the roots. Your only 
remedy is to apply food in the way of a good mulch, or 
give liquid-manure. The mulcn will retain the moisture 
given. 

851. — Position for Lilies.— What position do Lilies 
(large) prefer—shady or sunny ?— Amateur. 

*** Lilies, such as candidum and others, may be 
successfully grown either in the shade, if not too much 
overhung by trees, or in the sunshine, if the soil is suit¬ 
able. The best soil is a deep, well-cultivated loam, fairly 
enriched with old leaf-mould. // the natural soil is heavy, 
work in some gritty material to open it up. 

852. — Cutting down Hydrangea.— An Hydran¬ 
gea, in a 5-inch pot, was given me last spring, with two 
stems, on which came two trusses of bloom. When the 
flowers began to fade I put it outside to ripen growth. I 
then cut it down, leaving only one eye on each stem, 
repotting it into a 6-inch pot with good soil. When the 
eyes began to break it put forth four stems. This spring 
it sent up three suckers, which I allowed to grow, but 
which never flowered, making in all seven stems, with only 
two trusses on list year’s growth. Any a9sistanoe as to 
how to cut it down this year will much oblige.— James 
Kerr. 

*** If you want the Hydrangea to flower next spring 
do not cut it down now, as there icill be no chance of the 
young shoots ripening to produce flowers. 

853. — Plumbago capensls.— I planted a Plumbago 
capensis in a border inside the greenhouse last year to 
train it against the wall. Tnis spring it made a good start, 
but the leaves became stunted, changed colour, and are 
now dropping off. Would any reader be kind enough to 
tell me what is best to do with it ?—A. M. 51. 

V* You must first ascertain the cause of the sudden 
stoppage of growth. Depend upon it, there is a cause , 
which may probably be found by examining the condition 
of the roots. But it would be mere guess work to attempt 
to tell you without more particulars than your note 
affords. 

854. — Grafting Tree Paeonles. — What is the 
right time and best way of grafting Tree P®onieB?—A. H. 

%* The Tree or Moutan varieties of Poeonics are 
grafted upon the fleshy roots of the more common herba¬ 
ceous kinds. P. albiflora and P. officinalis are good for 
this. End of July and early August are very suitable 
times for the operation. Take care to select scions or 
grafts without flower-buds, and then graft them on to the 
root in the ordinary way known as side or whip grafting. 
Tie them round , then plunge in a sandy loam, covering 
the union with soil, and, keeping them dose in a frame for 
a short time. Gradually admit air again, and plant out 
next spring. 

855. — Early v. late Tomatos.— Would you kindly 
inform me if there are early Tomatos and late ones, or 
does it depend upon when the seed is sown? Are the 
Challenger and Ifleld Gem good early Tomatos? Would 
you give me the names of two or three of the earliest and 
best ¥— Airdrie. 

*,* There are early Tomatos—for instance Earliest of 
AU, Coiujueror, and Horsford's Prelude, are early kinds, 
but for late fruits you must sow the seed late. The ones 
you name are good. Duke of York is very good and a 
heavy cropper, bearing fruits of excellent quality, and a 
foie amateur’s Tomato. For early cropping Conference, is 
first-class, also for midseason Ham Green is difficult to 
beat. For late fruits sow now, and grow and pot on into 
10-inch pots. For a time do not give much heat. Cold 
frames or shelves in exposed houses will grow the plants 
till September, then give more warmth. The varieties 
named all set well—an important point in late culture. 

856. — Gooseberries Infested with cater¬ 
pillars.—What is the best and most effectual way of 
treating Currant and Gooseberry-bushes infested with 
caterpillar? They are now loaded with young fiuit just 
beginning to ripen.—D. M. 

%* Dress your bushes freely with Hellebore-powder 
when damp. Previous to doing this shake the trees, 
placing underneath them sheets of paper. Burn the grubs, 
and then syringe, afterwards dusting over with the 
powder. Repeat the dose eviry third day till the cater¬ 
pillars are cleared. Rake aicay surface soil, burn, and 
replace with new, or, what is better, a mulch of manure. 

857. — Shady rock-garden.—I should be glad to 
know what plants besides Ferns will grow in the trying 
position of a rockwork built against an east wall under 
lime-trees, branches of trees about 5 feet above stones, a 
fair amount of light obtainable by pruning trees ? Position 
very dry when the leavesare on. Locality, north London. 
—A. F. T. 

\* The following plants will grow in the shade of trees, 
even though the position may to somewhat dry: Asperula 
odorata (Woodruff, Anemone apennina, A. nemorosa, 
Wood Anemone (a pretty native species), Gaultheria 
procumbens (planted in peat), Hypericum calycinum, 
Lamium mactUatum—the leaves are mottled, the plant 
very hardy — should be planted where it can hang over 
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stones. Lysimachia nummularia (Creeping Jenny), 
Sedwns, Saxifrages, and Sempervirums in variety : 
Vinca deganlmitna; hardy spring-flower ina bulbs , such 
as Snowdrops , Daffodils, Scillds, dee.; Primulas in 
variety. __ 


TO OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. E. Barnes.— The long thread-like worms you sent are 
one of the hair worms belonging to the genus Mermls, 
which during part of their life are parasites in the bodies 
of insects, caterpillars, beetles, 4c, When mature they 
leave their insect hosts and deposit their eggs in the damp 
earth. They are often found in considerable numbers after 
rain on the ground or sometimes hanging on plants. They 
are quite harmless in gardens and probably of some use, 
n* they must inconvenience at any rate the caterpillar they 

infest.- Peter John. —“The Culture of Vegetables and 

Flowers,” by Sutton and Sons, Reading, would probably 
suit you. If you want a dictionary of any value, to give 
detailed information, you must get such a book as 
Nicholson's “Dictionary of Gardening,” which will cost 

about £3 (Upcott Gill, 171, Strand, W.C.).- T. A.— The 

result of the prize competition was announced last week. 

- Henry Arnold. —Try any of the large seedsmen and 

nurserymen.- Curious. —There is no trouble whatever 

about the matter. Simply apply to the secretary, 171, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., for a form, and you 
will, on payment of a certain subscription—one guinea or 
more, acoording to the advantages received—be elected 
at one of the fortnightly meetings at the Drill Hall, 

James-street.- R. H.—We know of no cheaper book 

on Orchids of any value than “Orchids for Amateurs," 
price 10s. <Jd., published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, 

London, W.C.- II. Miles, Hampstead. —Iu the first 

place, you would find one of the small bailers fixed at the 
end of your three houses cleaner and healthier for plants, 
And more regular in temperature than oil-stoves. It is not 
♦ell to grow Roses with Vines, as you will get too much 
mildew and few Grapes. Keep one house for Vines alone, 
and do not plant poor Vines ; Black Hamburgh, or one 
Vine of Foster’s Seedling (white), would do best. You 
Could winter plants with Vines, and grow Ferns, or such 
Wke, under them in summer. Marshal Niel Rose would 
ao on the roof of No. 2 house, with pot Roses under ; but 
In all cases keep your Roses as far away from Vines as 
possible. Our advice is this— Cucumbers in centre house, 
or, say, Roses at far end. The best Cucumber is Tele¬ 
graph or Rochford Market; and there are many Tomatos. 
Duke of York, Perfection, Conference, Ham Green, Best of 
AU, Al, Maincrop, Abundance, Excelsior, Ifield Gem, are 
All good ; but we must tell you that vou would do better by 
Idevoting a house to each, say one for Tomatos, the other 
Cucumber, as one wants keeping close and moist, whilst 
the other should have plenty of air, and so you cannot 
grow the two to the best advantage. It is not difficult to 
grow Grapes if you start well. Make a border of good soil 
for the roots; spread out the latter, and grow freely first 
season—that is, giving ample heat and moisture. Cucum¬ 
bers do best planted out. Tomatos in pots you could 
grow up the front of the house or in rows. We certainly 
do not advise heating Vines or Cucumber houses with oil- 
Stoves. With regard to temperature see work for week, 
with full cultural details for each department. It is always 
well to procure best turfy soil, if possible, from an old pas¬ 
ture, and which has been stacked a short season. Use 
your fowl-manure as a liquid steeped in water for surface- 
dressings. Orchids are not difficult to grow if you restrict 
your selection to such kinds as Cypripedium insigne, 
Cmlogyne criatata, and Lycaste Skinneri. There are a few 
Others, but you would do well to try these first, and even 
then you must study the wants of the plants, and by read¬ 
ing cultural notes in Gardening. John Coalbank.— Due 

either to want of lime In the soil or overcropping, most 
probably the latter being the cause. It is often the result 
of having an undue abundance of fruit, which it Is impos¬ 
sible for the tree to perfect. Camellia.— We cannot tell 

why the plant does not flower, and should say the variety 
is at fault.— -Essex.— Pinch out the first bud of your 
Dahlias, and limit the best of the side growths to four 
shoots. Long before good blooms arc produced vou will 
find the plants making rapid progress—that is, supposing 
you have treated them generously to as manure and water. 
You cannot prevent these buds forming, but must pick 
them out, and so hurry on those of more service. We can¬ 
not understand your Rose not blooming during so good a 
Roee season as the present. Ma.v it not be that it is the 
Manetti or De la GriSeraie stock you are cultivating ? If 
you send us a small piece and "a leaf or two we could 

decide.- W. H. P.— You mustleave the fruit-trees alone. 

and prune them in the winter.- Advice.— First of all you 

must consider the date of your show, and leave eAriy or 
backward buds accordingly. Limit the number, and 
pinoh out t he weaker ones around the bud selected. Strong 
plants should carry eight or nine flowers in various stages, 
and produce show blooms. 


NAM103 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Win. Ashton.— The three Roses 
you send are all General Jacqueminot We would not 
like to be quite positive of this, because they bad no moist 
material around them, and consequently were much 
withered and past when they reached us. You should 
■end all queries to the editor, not direct to any contributor 

unless specially asked to do so.- John Jones.— Viper's 

Bugloss (Echium vulgare). Yes, it is a good garden 
plant, especially in a mass. It occurs on roadsides and 
waste places throughout Europe and Western Asia. It is 
common in Britain, more abundant in some parts than 
others. It wants a light, dry soil, as one can tell from its 

being so abundant on chalky banks in Kent.- An Old 

Subscriber.— Rosa polyantha (R. multiflora). We saw it 
lately very beautiful in a Sussex garden. There is a variety 

named grandiflora which has larger flowers.- A. C.— 

Hieracium auiantiacum.- A Constant Reader.— Heu- 

chera sanguinea.- J. (?.—Sptasa-AAgelliiormls.— pi. T. 

Digitized by VjQOQ 1C 


Walter. —1, Deutzia Pride of Rochester; 2, Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis); 3, Marguerite (Chrysanthemum (rates- 
cens); 4, Tradescantia zenrina; 6, Mesembryanthemura 

uncinatum v&riegatum ; 6, Selaginella Kraussiana.- 

C. A—Please send flowers. It is one of the Californian 
annuals, but what one it is difficult to say without bloom. 
- Thomas Upton .—Tragopogon pratensis. 


BIRDS. 

THE GOLDFINCH (CARDINALIS 
ELEGANS). 

With its sweet natural song this elegantly- 
formed and beautifully-coloured bird is a great 
favourite as a cage bird, and a great rival to the 
Canary. Many fanciers breed very beautiful 
mule birds by pairing a cock Goldfinch with a 
hen Canary. As a rule, however, Goldfinches 
are not very healthy birds in confinement, and 
it is much to be regretted that this beautiful 
bird is becoming very scarce in this country. 
Orchards, shrubberies, groves, and copses are 
the usual resorts of this species, and it generally 
builds its nest a considerable height from the 
ground, in the branches of an old Apple or Pear 
tree; it is a beautiful pieoe of workmanship, 
composed of Moss, Lichens, and stalks of Grass, 
lined with hair, wool, and 4he down of the 
Thistle. The eggs are usually four or five in 
number and of a bluish-white, spotted with 
purplish-grey. In its wild state the food of the 
Goldfinch consists of the seeds of the Thistle, 
Dandelion, Groundsel, Rape, &o. Iu confine 
ment full-grown birds are fed upon Canary, 
Rape, and other seeds, with a little Hemp-seed 
occasionally ; the latter should never be largely 
given ; besides being too heating and fattening, 
it often causes the plumage to become entirely 
black. Lettuce, Groundsel, and Watercress 
are all good at times and are much relished. 
Young Goldfinches are reared upon bread¬ 
crumbs soaked in milk and squeezed dry, with 
a little soaked Rape and Poppy-seed, great care 
and attention being required to rear them 
successfully. Before the first moult and until 
they get the bright crimson hue on the head 
they are known as “greypates.” S. S. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

858.—Fowl for laying.— Can you tell me the best 
Fowl to keep for laying and the table? I have sot a mlxtd 
common lot, but wish to keep one sort and a pretty kind 
if possible ?— H. Price. 

Hen laying soft eggs.— Can some reader 
suggest a remedy for a Fowl which lays four or 
five eggs without shells iu succession, and about 
once in ten days lays an egg very heavily shelled 
and weighing from oz. to 4 oz. ?—G. 

*»* There is evidently something amiss with 
the egg-organs of the Fowl, and the best treat 
ment would be to check laying for a time, and 
thus give the injured member a little rest. We 
are supposing that the hen is the only bird in 
the flock which suffers from this ailment, and 
this leads me to think that the general manage¬ 
ment is good, and that the hens are provided 
with plentv of shell-forming material, and are 
not over-fed. We should, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the hen be separated from her 
c impanions, and be fed sparingly on Rice and 
Potatos, giving a pill composed of one grain of 
calomel and one-twelfth of a grain of tartar 
emetic every other day until three pills have 
been taken; and then take care that old iron 
be placed in the drinking water, and that the 
hen be not over-fed for some time to come. 
Such hens as this generally succumb to over¬ 
laying at last. 

Red Game Fowl. —What book would give 
me the most information on this Fowl ? I intend 

O in for showing this class of birds, and 
d like to obtain a good book wibh coloured 
plates of Fowls, so as to tell their points, and to 
tell me how to breed and feed for this chief 
object ?— Reader. 

*»* There is no modern book which deals 
exclusively with the Game Fowl, but you will 
find plenty of reliable information on every 
variety of game in “ Cassell’s Illustrated Book 
of Poultry,” which any bookseller would 
procure for you. The book contains coloured 
plates. You should remember that fashion in 
exhibition poultry is constantly changing, and 
the best way to obtain instruction on show 
points is to attend a few first-olasa shows and 
carefully examine the prize-winners. 


A Goose’s second batch of eggs.—Is 

it too late in the season qow for Geese to lay a 
second time ? They are moulting, and have laid 
but one batch of eggs, although the birds*are 
several years old. The gander is but one year 
old.—J. 

%* It is not too late for Geese to lay a second 
batch of eggs this season. We have known 
them lay a seoond time as late as August and 
September. Suoh late batches are only fit for 
cooking, for the goslings, if any were hatched, 
would be too late for doing much good. 
Some Geese, although many jears old, never 
lay the second time in one year.—T. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Cherry fruit salad.— Pat 2 lb. of Cherries 
in an earthen jar, with a pint of water and ^ lb. 
of loaf sugar, cover, and set the jar in a sauce¬ 
pan of water; boil this until the Cherries are 
quite soft, then set the jar in a cool place till 
next day. Rub the Cherries through a strainer, 
break the stones, and boil them with the skins 
or strainings in a pint of water, also a pieee of 
stick Cinnamon, and four bruised Cloves, for 
about a quarter of an hour; strain this into 
the fruit, add equal quantities of wine and 
water, with sugar to taste, so as to form a 
smooth syrup ; cut a light roll ioto thin sipplets 
or dice, sift sugar over them, glaze them with 
a salamander, or in a hot oven, and, when they 
and the fruit are cold, throw them in and serve. 

Cooking Spinach. —Wash and pick 3 lb. 
or 4 lb. of Spinach, thoroughly freeing it from 
grit, and observing that no stalks are left. Pub 
it into a large saucepan with a teaspoonful of 
salt—observe, no water—set it over the fire, 
cover with the lid, and shake occasionally until 
the juices begin to draw. When the liquid boils 
take off the lid of the sauoepan and stir the 
Spinach now and then to prevent burning. 
When perfectly tender, drain and press the 
Spinach in a sieve until dry ; it can then be 
served plain or as follows : Pat the Spinach, 
after draining, into a stewpan with an ounoe of 
butter and a tablespoonful of cream or milk— 
if more convenient the same quantity of rich 
gravy may be substituted—stir over the fire 
until the vegetable becomes dry. Make any nice 
little mould, not larger than an egg-cup, very 
hot, and presB it full of Spinach, turn it out, 
and repeat the process, working very quickly, 
and keeping the shapes hot as you do them. 
Garnish the dish with these shapes, or, if 
preferred, put the Spinach into a vegetable 
presser, and when turned out, Berve on a 
separate dish. Do not use too mueh salt. 
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BOW BELLS NOVELETTE 

With No. 871 of BOW BELL'S NOVELETTE, published 
JULY 13. will be 

anrEw away 

A SPECIAL ErGHT-PAGE 

Fashion Supplement, 

Containing also HOUSEHOLD BINTS of interest 
iu every Home. 

BOW BELLS NOVELETTE 

July 13, will contain a 
THREE VOLUME NOVEL, entitled 

“What Will the Cruel World Say?” 

By a Popular Author, and Illustrated by a well known Artist. 

Order BOW BELLS NOVELETTE of July 13 of your 
Newsagent AT ONOE to ensure obtaining it, or send 
Three-Halfpence to 

JOHN DICKS, 313, STRAND, LONDON. 
All Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Newsagents. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

-1- netting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6a.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5a. I do not require payment till yon 
have reoeived and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
GASSON. Garden Net Works. Rye._ 


TENTS ! TENTS ! ! TENTS ! ! ! — Suitable 

A for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet iu 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com- 

R lete. These tents are white, and have only been used a 
ttle by Her Majesty’s Government, and cost over £5 each. 
I will send one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. GASSON, Gcfyermnew’; Goof'rotor, Rye, Sussex. 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1895 

Tuf Editor of The Garden aud Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Glass 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 
;ardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
ouse in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Clais 2—Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
gla«»8. including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Clem* 3 —Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of garden fruits : Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 

Class 4.—Alpine Flowers and Rock Gar¬ 
dens. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
beat photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 

Class 5.— Lawns and Lawn Trees. —A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer lea6ng. 

Class 6 — Herbaceous Borders. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen gaiden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Claw 7.—Water Gardens.—A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best set of photographs of beau¬ 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8 —Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9 — Plans of Flower Gardens.— First 
prize, Three Guineas ; second prize, Two 
Guineas ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

Class 10 — Table Decorations. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases xoith patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition u-ith flowers. Figures of men 
or i votnen, barrows , watering-pots, rakes , hoes , 
rollers , and other implements , iron railings , 
wires , or iron supports of any kind , labels , and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photograph*. The intention is to show the full 
btau'y of the subject taken , and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf Jlowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken direafy from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. Thty should not be 
mounted on cards with black bac/& and the 
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photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by Jj inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First. —The photographs maybe of object* in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source ivhence 
they are obtained must be stated , and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be. printed on any gooil paper that 
shows the. subjects clearly ; but those on albuminized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the. bark of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

Third .—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor , 37, Southampton-street, 
Cooent-gardcn, London, W.C ., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition .” A U competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps qf 
sufficient value for that purpose. 
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WEED 

"Killer 


CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for ose, 
suffleiont for 160 to 200 square yards. 

For Garden Walks, ttc. One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel 


Extracts from our Customers' Letters:— 

" I find your ‘Climax' superior to any other I hare 
tried.’’— John RoberTs, The Gardena, Tan-y-BwIch, 
R.S O. 

" It ia far euperior to any I hare ever used; our 
drives aud paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer. — A. Standish, Dundreath Castle Gar¬ 
dena, Penrhyndenoreath, Merionethshire. 

PRI0E8:—1-gall., 3e., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum la. 6d.; 3-gall., 8a. 6d., drum 2a.; 4-gall., 11a., 
drum 2a. 6d. ; 5-gall, 13a. 6d., drum. 2a. 6d. ; 10-gall., 
25a., drum 5a.; 20-gall., 45a., oaak 4s.; 40-gall., 80a., 
cask 4a. CARRIAGE PAID. 

Drums allowed for if returned within thru months 
in good order and condition. 


THE “CLIMAX” 

SUMMER SHADING. 

Cheapest and Best for Shading Greenhouses, &c. 

16 oz.. Is., post free; 7 lb. tins, 5s., 
carriage paid. 

BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD.. 

211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON OFFICE : Bllliter-bldngs., Billiter-st.,E.C. 



rPAMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 

-L purc-brod Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 


purc-brod Tamworth Boars, ----„ 

service Also Yelta, same age Strongly recommended as 
the beat bacon Hoga. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail West Hoathly sUtion.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Farm. Ridgehill. King acute. Sussex._ 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

L from one acre for fruit-growing. Ik?cb, game, or poultry, 
in aunny Hampthire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
iHlanda. London 50 milea. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveytun-e and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, laud really 
firat-claaB. — G. CARTER, Parkatone, Dorset. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for General Illustrated Price List, poet free. 



SPECIAL VALUE. Carriage paid. a. d. 

60 feet 8 by 1 in. Ply with flttlngB complete - - • 11 6 

60 „ l by 1 in. „ „ „ - - - 13 9 

BEST MAKE. 

00 feet | by 1 in. Ply „ M ,, • ■ - 19 0 

60 „ J by 1 in. • - - 22 0 

GARDEN HOSE REELS (Beet make). 

To carry 60 feet 1 in. hose.8 9 

„ 120 „ Jin. „.15 0 

„ 130 „ jin. .,.19 6 

SWING WATER BARROWS. 

With beat Wrought Iron Frame, Galvanised Cistern. 

12 galls., 21a. 6d. | 20 galls., 28a. 0*1. | 30 galls., 34a. 9d. 
3.-ROYLKS PATENT TAP UNION. 

To fit I or 4 in. Up.19 

1 1 . 2 6 

.3 3 

Postage 4ld. 

NAVY SERCE JACKETS for gardening - . - 4 6 

„ VESTS „ „ - 2 11 

„ TROUSERS „ „ (per pair) 3 9 

All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 

117, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E C. 


o.—iw i ua 

’o fit I or 4 in. Up 
„ 1 or | in. „ 

„ 4 or 1 in. „ 


“ FUBEKA” WEED K ILLER. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 

There ia no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc¬ 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to dear all weeda ; mixes at once ; no sedi¬ 
ment; leaves the paths bright and clean, without ataina. 
4 gal., 19; 1 gal., 3/- (tins included); 2-gal. drums, 
2,9 per gal. : 6-gal. drums, 2 6 per gal.; 10-gal. 
drums, 2 3 per gal.; 40 gals, at 2> per gal. 
Double s'rength, mixes 1 to 50. 

8ample Half Gallon Hr post free for stamps, 2«. 6d. 

Only Address— 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 

Wholesale London Agents— 

OSMAN A CO., 132, Commercial Street, E. 
Ask your Chemist or 8ecdsman for this make. 


THE GARDEN 

HOSE 



Sizes. 

Lists Free. 

H E ATH M AN, 

2, Endell St., W.C., 
Covent Garden, London. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

IN STOCK SIZES. 

i. , .. fll by 10,18 by 12, 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 

15-os., per 100 ft., Ts. 6d. I M 12< go by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
tl-oa., ,, 0*1-\ 16 by 12,16 by 14, 20 by 16,24 by 18,4o. 

1| by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 
Flooring, 5s. 9a. per square ; Matching, 4s. 9d.; 2 by 4 at id. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds. Iron¬ 
mongery, Paints, 4c. Catalogues free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, Biwhopsqate Street Within, London, E.O. 



IT IS A COMMON FALLACY THAT 

ROOFING FELTS 

Are all Much Alike and of 
Equal Value. 

THU IM BY NO MEANS 

THE CASH. 

No. 1, 5s. ; No. 2. 6s. 6d.; No. 3, 9s. per Roll. 

Carriage Paul on three or more Bolls. 
Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 
get the Best Value for the LeaBt Money. 

ANDREW POTTED 

the tt WOLVERHAMPTON fl 

Queen. and READING. 


Lists 

Free. 


Is oiled and dressed, will not rot u ieit out m p ' 

Send any width ; carriage paidon all ordeal Sjg 

moner netting at 50 square yards for Is. Hundred of Testi¬ 
monials — MY. J. OAHBON. Fish Mercha nt. Rye, fl niwvr. 


momaiR—n » . —. — :- ; --— 

*VTEW TWINE NETTING, 2 yds. wide, 3d 

IN per vd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. jhinch mesh Tinned 
Nettin? 2 vds wide, lid. per yd., 10 s. 100 yds., 4 yds. wia« , 

Tennis 

Courts. All kinds of NeUipade to order. 

—W (TTTT.T.INOFORTY 177. Mark house-r oad. Walthamstow. 

ATETT1NG lor TENNIS BORDERING; good 

IN colour and specially prepared, with 
net, top and bottom throughout; easy to 'erect l **® 

away 25 yards loug, 3 yards wide, for 7a. 6d., carnage paid. 
-hV J. GABSONTNet Works, Rye. 
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IN8ECT ENEMIES.—II. 

Green-fly and how to destroy it. 


Of all the plants in our gardens few suffer more 
from the attacks of insects, and from a greater 
number of different kinds, than Roses. This 
is particularly unfortunate, as, I suppose, no 
other flower is such a general favourite as the 
Rose. Of all the pests to which it is liable, the 
aphides and green-fly are the most annoying and 
troublesome. They at certain times appear in 
such extraordinary numbers that, though the 
injury done by each insect is insignificant, when 
that ia multiplied several hundred times, the 
plants attacked suffer much. Roses, as is well 
known, are by no means the only plants which 
are infested by these pests, of which there are 
many different kinds. Nearly all plants 
soffer more or less from some species, but 
plants belonging to the natural orders— 
Fumariacea?, Gentianaceae, and Iridaceae—are 
supposed not to be attacked by them, and 
Labiates and Cryptogamic plants very seldom. 
One of the commonest species is the well-known 
green-fly of the Rose (Siphonophoza rosae). Few, 
if any, Roses are exempt from their attacks ; 
but the so-called “ Tea Roses,” as a rule, suffer 
less than others. This species breeds with such 
remarkable rapidity that one day a plant may 
show no signs of being attacked, and two or 
three days afterwards may be almost smothered 
by them. In my previous paper on the trans¬ 
formations of insects I mentioned that those of 
the aphides were so unlike those of other in¬ 
sects that I must describe them when writing on 
this family. Aphides, like other insects, lay 
eggs, but from the eggs are hatched individuals 
which do not lay eggs, but produce their 
young alive. These, instead of undergoing 
the regular transformations like other insects, 
in the course of a few days begin to give birth 
to young ones and at a remarkably rapid rate. 
So fast do they multiply that a specimen which 
I was watching under a microscope gave birth 
to two young ones within half-an-hour. The late 
Professor Huxley has calculated that the tenth 
generation alone (not counting the previous 
ones) if all the members survived would, 
assuming that each green-fly weighed 1-1,000th 
of a grain, be heavier than 500,000,000 stout men, 
and Mr. Brickton, the great authority on these 
insects in England, estimates that the living 
progeny of a Rose aphis, supposing each lived 
twenty days and gave birth to twenty young, 
would be 3,200,000. When we consider these 
figures we may indeed be thankful that owing 
to their numerous enemies and the fickleness 
of our climate, our plants do not Buffer more 
than they do. 

During the spring and autumn many of the 
individuals are winged, which is evidently a 
provision of nature to enable the aphides to 
spread more rapidly on the bash on which they 
are feeding and to migrate and found colonies on 
other plants. In the autumn these generations 
which produce their young alive, ana of which 
there have been a great number in the course of 
the summer, cease, and eggs are laid which 
remain unhatohed during the winter. Many 
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are the receipts and plans which have been 
devised for destroying this pest, but whatever 
means are tried it is absolutely necessary to use 
patience and perseverance, and as soon as any of 
these insects are detected on a plant (and they 
should be carefully searched for) the chosen 
insecticide should immediately he applied, and 
then again in the course of a day or two. 
Roses under glass can easily be fumigated, 
but those out-of-doors cannot be treated iu 
this way without some difficulty. It may 
however, be done by covering the plant 
with some tolerably air-tight cloth, and applying 
the smoke with a fumigator. If only one or two 
Rose-bushes be infested, and not to any great 
extent, brush the insects off with a stiffish, 
but not too hard, brush, dipped in methylated 
spirits of wine, benzine, or water in which 
paraffin-oil and soft-soap have been mixed. (Mix 
a quarter of a pint of oil, 1 lb. soft-soap well 
together with a little hot-water, then add 5 gals, 
of water ; mix thoroughly and keep well stirred.) 
If an insecticide should be more generally applied, 
use an ordinary syringe or garden-engine, or, 
what is still better and more economical in 
the long run, one of tt^p various forms of spray¬ 
ing machines, which apply the remedy in a more 
uniform manner, and do not waste so much. It 
is very important when dealing with aphides to 
use soap in the mixture, as without it any fluid 
has a great tendency to run off them, and as 
they breathe, as I explained in my last paper, 
through pores at the side of their bodies, if the 
insect gets thoroughly covered with the soapy 
mixture it must be stifled. 

One of the simplest, most efficaoious, remedies 
is the extract from 3 lh. of Quassia-chips and 
2 lb. of soft-soap, mixed together, and added to 
50 gallons of water. Another is 7 lb. of Tobacco, 
1 lb. of soft-soap, boiled in 5 gallons of water ; 
then strain the mixture, and to every gallon 
add 36 gallons of water. Diluted paraffin 
emulsion is a very good receipt. Mix pints 
of condensed milk with 3 pints of water ; add 
1 gallon of oil, and churn until the whole 
solidifies and becomes a kind of butter ; dilute 
this butter with from twelve to sixteen times its 
bulk of water, and use at once. The drawback 
to paraffin is the difficulty of preventing it 
separating from the water and rising to the 
top, when it may be applied too strong. The 
emulsion is the best form in which to use it. 
The green-fly has fortunately many enemies. 
The grubs of lady-birds, lace-winged flies, and 
the common yellow banded flies so commonly 
Been hovering near trees on sunny days, devour 
large numbers of them. Certain small parasitic 
flies allied to the Ichneumon flies lay their eggs 
in them, the grubs which hatch from these feed 
on their hosts, eventually killing them. Various 
birds devour them. I have watched the 
common sparrows in a town garden almost 
ridding plants from them. Green flies are too 
well known to require any description ; they 
injure the plants on which they feed by sucking 
the juices of the leaves and young stems. When 
the insects are clustered together as close aa 
possible, covering as they often do a whole 
■hoot, it is not to be wondered at if the plant 
suffert. G. S. S. « 


FRITILLARIE8. 

The many species and varieties of this group of 
I bulbous plants, or at least some of them, 
should be found in every garden, since most of 
them may be easily grown. Their cultural 
requirements, if we accept that group known as 
the Crown Imperials, are very simple, and such 
as anyone could readily understand and adopt. 
The great difference culturally that arises is due 
to the exceptional vigour ana robust character 
generally of all the imperialis section, and for 
which deeper planting, richer soil and greater 
room for development are requisite. Their bold, 
showy character also fits them for the larger 
herbaceous beds or borders, or even the shrubbery, 
while the choicer dwarfer sorts will be better 
accommodated elsewhere. All the varieties of 
F. imperialis should be planted quite 6 inches 
deep, the ground having been well trenched 
previously and plenty of well-rotted manure 
dug in 6 inches below the bulbs. In 
planting allow plenty of room for free and full 
development, and for forming a clump six bulbs 
will he ample for a cluster 2 feet across, keeping 
five of these well to the outer circle and one in 
the centre. Lift every two years in the early 
part of July, dividing and replanting in good 
rich soil. Planting should always be done early 
in autumn if possible. The handsome gold and 
silver-leaved forms should always be included 
in this section. Apart from these we have still 
some very charming species worthy of notice 
and still more worthy of cultivation. A few 
remarks on some of them may be useful to in¬ 
tending planters. 

F. aurea is one of the gems of the genus, of 
dwarf habit, and bears bright yellow, slightly* 
drooping flowers. Another charming kind is 
the lovely 

F. Moggridgei, of somewhat taller growth, 
and with flowers nearly or quite as large as 
those of Meleagris ; the colour is bright yellow 
and spotted with brown. The flowers of this 
lovely form are bell-shaped and cylindrical, 
while in F. aurea they are beautifully recurved. 
Another very charming kind is 

F. tudica, which attains to 9 inches or 
10 inches high, having erect, somewhat leafy 
stems, and golden-yellow flowers either solitary 
or in pairs. It is readily distinguished from 
others of its tribe by its linear alternating leaves 
and arching flowers. Another lovely and ex¬ 
quisite species is 

F. belt kva, which comes to us from Cali¬ 
fornia. This, I think, is by far the best of all, 
both by reason of its exceptional colour and the 
freedom with which it produces its brilliantly- 
coloured blossoms. It is without doubt one of 
the most beautiful plants which has ever been 
introduced to oar gardens. Happily, too, it is 
as easily accommodated as any, growing freely 
in any ordinary loamy soil made rather sandy. 
Another advantage of this variety is that it will 
flower from very small bulbs. The flowers are 
bright scarlet, freely spotted with yellow, and 
beautifully recurved ; large bulbs of it will pro¬ 
duce as many as twenty of its handsome flowers. 
This charming plant, though introduced twenty 
years ago, is still far from common in gardens. 
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F. pyrenaica is an interesting and free- 
flowering ipecies p with large pnrple flowers. 

F. palliD iFiiOR a is another very distinct 
flowering species, growing 1 foot or more high, 
and producing clusters of its pale yellow flowers, 
the latter, regarded individually, bearing a 
strong resemblance to some of the Abutilons as 
regards outline. They are also beautifully 
chequered internally. 

F. arm lit a is a dainty little species from Asia 
Minor with soft yellow flowera, easily grown and 
readily increased, while for providing variation 
with freedom of flowering, perfect hardiness, 
and adaptability to almost any soil, we have 
none to compare with our native species, F. 
Meleagris and its varieties. The flowers are 
borne on slender stems nearly two feet high, and 
are large, drooping, and bell-shaped, while in 
colour we find purple, brown, white, bronze, 
and so forth, one ana all either mottled, striped, 
or splashed in the most pioturesque manner. 
This little group in itself constitutes a very 
useful assemblage, equally valuable for pots as 
for the borders or rockery; in either position 
their very quaint forma always find many 
admirers. 

All the above succeed in a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf-soil, and if planted 3 inches or 
4 inches deep will invariably produce good results; 
the dwarfer species should not be planted more 
than half this depth, and on account of their 
value I generally give them a little sandy peat 
with the soil at planting, F. reourva seeming 
particularly at home in such a mixture. E. 


QARD1N WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Cuttings of new plants or new varieties of any plants 
may be taken whenever suitable cuttings oan be had. 
They will strike well now in a dose frame without 
artificial heat. Zonal Pelargoniums for autumn and 
winter flowering should be placed in their flowering pots. 
The soil must not be too light, or the plants will not flower 
freely enough. Get the loam from the best source possible. 
We obtain ours by rail from a distanoe, as the expense of 
carriage, though considerable, is economical in the long 
run when the results are summed up, as plant-growing 
without good loam is unsatisfactory work. Out down 
Show ana Fancy Pelargoniums, and put in the cuttings 
either in small pots singly, or five or six cuttings round the 
sides of 6-incn pots. Shift on Celoeias for winter 
blooming. In warm, sheltered situations Celosia 
plumose will do very well in the open air for a time now. 
They will not make quite so much growth, but will be 
denser in habit, and more floriferous. Abutilons are 
useful winter-flowering plants, and young plants cut 
back early in the season will now be ready for a shift into 
6 -inch pots, in which axe they will make useful flowering 
plants, as liquid-manure can be given when the pots are 
filled with roots, and I may say in passing that it is unwise 
to give any plant stimulant until there are plenty of 
roots to turn it to account. Coleuses, though less 
fashionable than they were, are still grown for summer 
work in the conservatory. Give them the lightest position 
possible, as the more light the better the colour. Hard- 
wooded plants will now be outside, and will require careful 
management, especially in the matter of watering. They 
ought to be looked over, and tho pots tapped with the 
knuckles, or otherwise examined twioe a day, no matter 
what the weather may be, as it will not do to trust to 
passing showers. Genistas should be plunged. Shorten 
any strong shoots that are disposed to run away. Repot 
or top-dress the stock of Roses Intended for early 
forcing. Stake and top-dress specimens of Iilium land- 
folium. 

Stove. 

Dendrobiums and other Orchids, of which everybody 
grows a few nowadays, when they have completed their 
growth should be moved to a drier, more airy structure to 
ripen the pseudo-bulbs. A vinery where the Grapes are 
ripe or ripening will do. Of course, the Odontoglots and 
other cool-house Orchids will not be grown in the stove, 
and would not stand the drying-off or ripening treatment. 
Bright-coloured foliage plants require all the light they 
can have to colour up the foliage, and will do best in a 


now be a special feature, the Allamandas and Dipladeniasare 
among the most gorgeous of exotics, and if trained so as to 
give full light to the young shoots there will be abundance 
of bloom. The winter-flowering stuff, of which in most 
plaoee a lot of suitable sixed plants are grown annually 
from early-struck cuttings, must now be in a cool, light 
house or frame to ripen the growth. 

Tomato Houses. 

We are this year growing four sorts—vis., Early Rubv, 
which bears very freely, and poesesses the excellent flavour 
of the Old Red, with some approaching the best samples of 
the smooth form of Perfection; Chemin Rouge, Ham 
Green Favourite, and Freedom complete our list, and the 
last-named, a large, round, smooth, highly-coloured fruit, 
will be more grown next year, as for a large fruit it sets 
very freely, and carries immense weight of fruit. We are 
growing it in boxes and troughs, and this curtailment in 
the root space, when accompanied b y liberal treatment 

- * *Q or S U3r £ ern ****** tJks operations referred 
to unde r garden Work" may be done from ten daps to 
• fortnight later than is hfrs^dioated with rquaUygood 
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after the blossoms have expanded, seems to suit these rather 
strong-growing, large-fruiting kinds. As regards stimu¬ 
lants, 1 do not think anything really comes amiss. Use 
the liquid-manure, which comes cheapest and lies near. 
Ventilate freely, and mulch with something that the 
surface roots can work in, and there ought to be no 
disease. All Tomato houses and vineries should be opened 
at this season not later than 6 a.m. There is not half the 
labour with the pinching and stopping of growth when the 
Tomatoe are curtailed in the root-run. 

Cucumbers under Class. 

There seems to have been a lot of insect troubles among 
Cucumbers this season, arising chiefly from letting in so 
much of the scorching atmosphere from outside to ktepdown 
the temperature inside; but the Cucumber-grower who 
never ventilates has had a good time. There is never too 
much sunshine for him when the house is full of steam. The 
plants seem to revel in a temperature of 100 degs. or so, 
and red spider cannot live under such conditions. The only 
trouble is, that the plants grow so fast that almost constant 
attention is required in stopping and thinning. For 
turning out the largest number of fruit at the least expense 
the non-ventilator wins hands down. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The earwigs are a terrible plague now; there is nothing 
for it but to catch and kill them in some way, or a good 
many plants will be useless. Cuttings of new or choice 
sorts may be struck now in a dose frame. Very often 
vigorous plants will throw up shoots from the base now, 
and then make excellent cuttings, and if trained up to a 
single stem unstopped most of the plants will carry one 
decent bloom ; but the most useful purpose to which these 
late-struck plants can be put is to form a reserve stock for 
the purpose of producing cuttings, as the young shoots 
from the highly fed plants which have produced the big 
blooms are not so healthy or so useful. 

Cold Frames. 

Sow Mignonette for early autumn blooming. Several 
sowings may be made from this until November, or later. 
Herbaoeous Calceolarias may still be sown for late spring 
blooming, and the early-sown plants pricked off into 
boxes. 

Window Gardening. 

Unwieldy India-rubbers may be propagated now by 
notching or cutting half through the shoots, tying a hand¬ 
ful of Moss over the wound, and keeping it damp. When 
the roots are pushing into the Moss, cut off the branch and 
pot it. Ferns will enjoy an occasional damping over with 
a rosed pot or syringe. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Many hardy plants may be propagated no# from cut¬ 
tings. The varieties of Cistus or Rock Rose will strike 
now in sandy peat in a shaded close frame. Young shoots 
getting a little firm make the best cuttings. Daphne 
Cneorum, Lithospermum prostratum, and the varieties of 
the Perennial Candytuft (Iberia correfolia), Ac., will be beat 
layered. If the young shoots are layered round the old 
plants in the border a stock can soon be worked up, and 
they are desirable plants to have about the border or on 
the rockery. Cuttings of choice evergreen shrubs, such as 
Euonymus, including the gold and silver varieties, and 
the pretty gold and silver-leaved Ivies, will strike now 
under a hand-light or in a frame in a shady place; and 
many other things which I cannot particularise here may 
now be rooted under similar conditions. Get on with 
Rose-budding and the layering of the Carnations. Annual 
propagation is the right course to adopt with Carnations. 
Hollyhocks and Dahlias are ooming on rapid]}' now, and 
must have plenty of support, both as regards nourishment 
at the roots, and also in the matter of stakes and ties. 
The Hollyhook disease has not been so troublesome of late 
years. It is possible to check it on its first appearance by 
using the usual remedies for fungoid diseases. I have had 
as much suooess with Gishursc Compound as anything. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is no advantage in delaying the thinning and the 
shortening of the summer growths on fruit-trees now. 
Let In the air and sunshine to help the swelling and colour¬ 
ing of the fruit, and harden the buds which will produce 
next year’s crop. Fruit-trees grafted on dwarfing stocks 
should be mulohed with manure if possible. Where this 
oannot be done use the hoe often, so as to keep an inch or 
so of loose soil on the surface. Only those who use the 
hoe freely can fully realise the benefit to everything, 
whether vegetables, fruit, or flowers, of a loose stratum of 
soil on the surface. Those who have much work to do in 
proportion to their time should not layer Strawberries in 
small pots, as in dry weather there is muoh time taken up 
with watering, and the plants will do quit# as well if 
pegged down on mounds of good soil, from whence they 
can l>e lifted with balls, either for potting for forcing, or 
to plant in beds outside. Morello Cherries, and ripe fruit 
generally in the open air, if it is to be kept any time, must 
be netted up. There are scaroely any wasps about at 

{ iresent—at least I have not seen them—but I suppose it iB 
n good time yet, and it is advisable to hang bottles of 
sweet stuff about to attract ttem and keep them from the 
fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up Mushroom-beds on the north side of a wall for 
autumn bearing. The beds may either be placed against 
the wall or built up in the form of ridges 3 feet wide at the 
base, and feet high, the spawn to be inserted all over 
the surface 9 Inches or so apart. Fresh manure, with Just 
the longest litter shaken out, is best, and to every four 
bushels of manure add one bushel of sandy loam, and 
thoroughly blend the whole together. When a fourth or 
fifth of soil is mixed with the manure the beds may be 
made up m soon as the manure and soil have lain in a heap 
long enough to get warm. It is time the early Cabbages 
were sown, and the Cole worts and late Broccoli should be 
planted. If strong plants of a good strain of Brussels 
Sprouts are set out now they will come in useful in spring. 
Chou de Burghley is very hardy, and is more appreciated 
than Cabbages. Earth up the early planted Celery, or 
blanch in some other way. It is rather soon yet to sow 
main crop of winter Spinach, but a few rows may be sown 
now for autumn picking. See that a good stock of salad- 
ing is in train for autumn. Lettuces and Endive are 
absolutely neoeseary, and several sowings of both should 
be made. Chervil also should be sown for flavouring. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Dahlias ought to be getting established and beginning 
to grow freely by this time, and must be securely tied to 
the stakes as they extend. In order to enable the plants 
to grow at all freelv under present circumstances they 
ought to have a good mulch of manure placed round each, 
and a thorough soaking of water twice a week, or once at 
the very least, as well. No garden is complete without a 
few of the exquisitely beautiful newer Cactus varieties of 
Dahlias, while both the Pompone and single-flowered kinds 
are very pretty and useful for cutting. Earwigs, which 
are often very destructive among these plants, may be 
trapped by placing small flower-pots, half full of dry bay 
or Moss, and Inverted, on the top of each stake, or bv 
laying pieces of hollow Reed among the leaves. The new 
dwarf race of “ Tom Thumb ” Dahlias, with single blossoms, 
are very desirable for small gardens, as also for massing, 
and edging large beds in those of greater extent. Of these 
there are now several good named varieties ; or seed may 
be purchased and sown, and the plants will prove fairly 
true to habit and character. This really tropical weather 
suits such plants as “ Geraniums,” Petunias, Verbenas, 
Gaillardias, Gammas, Marguerites, Ac., admirably; but it 
is rather too much for Begonias, which are apt to scorch a 
little under a burning sun—at least, until they become 
established in the soil. I find it a good plan, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, to mulch the beds with Spent Hops 
after having planted and watered the seedlings in ; then 
give another watering, and finally throw a little dry 
litter or hay lightly over all. This protects the tope from 
the scorching sun, while the mulch keeps the roots moist 
or cool. Even the semperflorens varieties, vigorous as 
they are, do not seem able to stand the full glare of the 
sun just now, and are doing best in lightly-shaded spots. 
Strong seedlings of any of the Tuberous or Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias may still be planted out, and with good treat¬ 
ment and a fair share of rain will still do well and bloom 
freely this season, but they must be kept moist at the root 
until established. Phlox Drummondi is a capital plant 
for town gardens, as strong as the Verbena, and much 
more easily grown. Prick off seedling Primulas (Chinese), 
and get them into single pots as quickly as possible, and 
sow seed of Cinerarias and Calceolarias. B. C R. 


THB OOMING WBBX8 WORK. 


Extrude from a Garden Diary from July 20th 
to July 27th . 

Sowed Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market Cabbage. We 
grow only these two, and find them sufficient to give all 
the succession required, as by the time the Enfldds are 
cut there are plenty of young hearts ready on Kllam'a 
Early from the second crop. We are still Ailing up spare 
ground with Sutton’s Tom Thumb Savoy, Curled Kale, 
Ac. We are blanching the early Celery with paper, uaiag 
several thicknesses. By this means watering can be carried 
on, if neoessary, up till the last moment; but by placing 
a mulch of short manure along the sides of the trenches 
the work of watering is much reduced. Where this mulch¬ 
ing can be done less manure may be used in the trenches 
before planting, as all the plants require is nourishment 
during growth and if it is washed down to the roots as they 
require it the same purpose is served. Got a piece of land 
ready for winter Onions. They will follow early Potaloa; 
a dressing of soot having been given and forked in. I 
always like to get the ground ready several da} s before 
sowing. Still busy with wall-trees, reducing growth and 
letting in the sunshine and light everywhere. This is the 
common sense view to take of this matter. Do not stub 
back every shoot, but thin enough to let the sunshine 
reach the foliage, and there will be plenty of fertile buds 
that will produce good crops of highly-coloured and, con¬ 
sequently, good-flavoured fruit. Planted a warm, sheltered 
plot of ground with early Strawberries, rather more than 
half being Noble. Earliness is even more important than 
flavour. The latter quality is purely a matter of taste, and 
tastes of even qualified judges differ a good deal, and earli- 
B«m covers many faults. Shifted Tree-Carnations into the 
blooming pots. I only grow a few varieties, and these 
the best habited, freest bloomers. Collections are well 
enough for the students who want to make comparisons. 
Looked over Peaches on south wall to expose the fruit as 
much as possible. A few leaves, or parts of leaves are 
sacrificed, if necessary. Half a leaf is better than entire 
removal; but to obtain highly-coloured fruit the sunshine 
must be admitted. Cut down Pelargoniums and put In 
more cuttings. I have no fixed time for putting in 
Pelargonium or any other cuttings. I take them when 
they are to be had, and very often propagation of certain 
plants goes on all the year round. Cut Thorn and other 
hedges; also trimmed Box-edging round walks and 
borders. I use tiles now in many places instead of Box; 
but many of the cheap locally-made tiles fall to pieces 
with the action of the frost. Shifted on a lot of young 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns. 


Leaves of Aspidistra. — W ould yon 
inform me the caoae of Aspidistra plants being 
infested with a small white insect something like 
a worm ? Also the best thing to destroy them, 
as several of the leaves have fallen off as though 
they have been eaten.—A. R. 

*,* There is a mite whioh sometimes attacks 
Aspidistra when out of condition. Try lime- 
water, or if the mites are numerous, wash the 
roots in a petroleum mixture and repot in clean 
pots and fresh turfy loam and leaf-mould, with 
some sand to keep it open. 

Greenery for button-hole bouquets (An 

Anxious Young Beginner). — Fronds of Asparagus plu- 
mosa and Maiden-hair Fern are much the best for this 
purpose; but the cheapest plant that we know to utilise for 
this purpose is the common Tansy. The smell from the 
leaves may not be pleasant, perhaps, to some; in that case 
Aoonitum autumnal* or Ceataurea ruthenica might be 
smploysd. 
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THU KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LEEK8. 


pricking off the plants into lines so as to get 
more roots, ana a sturdier growth to resist 
extremes of weather. G. W. 



Generally speaking, Leeks may be said to be 
the hardiest green vegetable in oultivation. 
They are also very useful, good oooks frequently 
utilising both tops and Attorns, and we think 
they are getting more popular. A pinoh of 
seed sown in the open early in March, as soon 
as the condition of the soil permits, usually 
results in a plentiful supply of plants. These, 
when about 9 inches high, may be planted 
6 inches deep, into holes formed with a stout 
dibber, a little water poured into each hole 
being all that is necessary to fix the roots. 
Supposing the ground to have been well- 
manured prior to digging, the Leeks will grow 
strongly, and eventually will fill the holes, 
thorough blanching being a sure result. If 
large Leeks are not required plant them about 
1 foot apart each way ; but if extra 
fine ones are desired, grow a few 

in trenches, treating them as for - 

Celery. Ayrton Castle is a popular 
kind, so also are Prizetaker, Lyon, 
and the Musselburgh, of which we 
give an illustration. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS.— IV. 


WINTER ONIONS. 

It often happens that those who fail to grow 
large bulbs of spring-sown Onions are more 
successful with winter or autumn-sown plants. 
The reason is not far to seek, as the grub does 
not make such havoo among the plants till 
early in the summer. The plants sown in 
autumn are more subject to another pest—viz., 
mildew, so that in low-lying situations with 
heavy soil this should be taken into considera¬ 
tion, as if allowed to go unchecked it soon de¬ 
stroys whole breadths of plants. Some varieties, 
I find, are more liable to mildew than others, 
The Tripoli section is usually sown in autumn, 
but for keeping it is not the best, so that those 
who rely chiefly upon autumn-sown plants 


The Musselburgh or Srofoh Flat; Leek. 


In my previous notes I have touched 
briefly on the soil and enemies of 
the soil, and in this note I will 
state the importance of good cul¬ 
ture, as many failures occur through 
the grower’s own fault. There have 
been many great improvements in 
the production of vegetables. Seeds 
are more plentiful, and though the 
immense increase in mere varieties 
may confound the amateur, he need 
not despair, as the means of selec¬ 
tion are greater. In the selection 
of new things so much depends upon 
the soil, its quality, the way it is 
prepared, and the season of sowing 
or planting. No matter how well 
a garden may be arranged, the best 
cultivator must expect some fail¬ 
ures. When they do occur we are 
at times inclined to blame the 
plants or seeds, instead of what is 
often the case, bad culture. The 
chief error in many gardens is far 
too thick sowing of all kinds of 
vegetables, from the smallest seeds 
to the largest. Unless room is given 
the plants to develop, satisfactory 
progress cannot be made, and in 

r >r soils this is more noticeable. 

such summers as we are now ex¬ 
periencing, with little rain and 
abundant sunshine, thick sowing 
means a stagnant crop, the roots 
being unable to find sufiicient sup¬ 
port, being crowded so much that 
the growth gets elongated, and the 
crop cannot be satisfactory. For 
instance. Peas are often sown, the 
seeds touching each other, with 
the result that all are injured. It 
is far better to allow ample space 
and get larger haulms and more 
pods of better quality. lu this nape* L the 
amateur is no worse than the practical gardener. 

I noted the importance of well w orked soil and 
the value of manures in a previous chapter. 
Given these, there is no need of thick sowing or 
crowding the life out of the plant. To give an 
illustration, last season I had a very small 
quantity of a new Pea. This, at the time of 
sowing, was given what I thought a ridiculously 
small space ; but we had as many pods from one 
row as from three sown in the ordinary way. 
The same remarks apply to sowing such things 
as winter crops in beds as Kales, Broccoli, and 
Brussels Sprouts. These sown too thickly are so 
much weakened that when planted they never 
regain that dwarf, sturdy form which enables 
them to resist severe weather. In dry or hot 
weather the plant soon collapses, no matter how 
well watered, and becomes a prey to insect pests. 
Plants again are often left much too long in the 
seed bed, and are almost ruined at the start. 
M»ny would get a much l 
•owing, and uji;im 


uch bwfteT'M^urn Byjr|aJkr 
lot 


would do well to sow (hose of the White Lisbon 
type, as these keen longer than the Tripoli. 
The season for the Tripolis is June to Septem¬ 
ber, and for the white-skinned from September 
to December, so that by sowing the two kinds 
in the autumn a much longer period is bridged 
over. The white varieties are also most suit¬ 
able for pickling, and though there is a small 
form—The Queen—much grown for that pur¬ 
pose, it is not necessary to do so if only small 
quantities are desired, as the small bulbs of the 
spring-sown are useful for that purpose. Dept¬ 
ford Main crop and Rousham Park may be 
sown at thiB season on well-drained land, and 
will eke out the supply well into the spring, 
their season being December to March. Though 
not often advised for winter sowing, there need 
be no fear of failure if proper means be taken 
to prepare the seed-beds. 1 would also mention 
another means of prolonging the supply, and 
that is by sowing in cold frames the first week 
in the new year, and transplanting into prepared 
soils early in April, sowing some of the Globe 


section, of which James’s Keeping and Bedford¬ 
shire Champion are types. 

Culture. —It is well known that thoee who 
oultivate the immense bulbs now often seen sow 
in heat to gain time. I do not depreeate the 
sowing for large bulbs. They have their uses, 
and show that with good culture we can in this 
country grow as fine roots as those imported. 
The ground for autumn-sown Onions should be 
thoroughly worked and the position of the bed 
chosen according to the locality and soiL I 
would advise sowing early in August, as a 
strong plant is better able to resist extremes of 
weather, and much may be done to get the 
plants in condition to stand our variable 
climate. If a sloping bank or well drained 
position can be given they do well. The ground 
should also be well dressed with such materials 
as burnt refuse, wood ashes, and soot, previous 
to sowing, if disease is troublesome, and in wet, 
clayey soils a good proportion of old mortar 
rubble, leaf-soil, or light refuse of any kind 
mixed with the soil w r ill do much good. In 
gardens where mildew is troublesome I have 
found a dressing of lime beneficial previous to 
sowing the seed. It is equally necessary to 
tread light soil. Thin sow ing is equally impor¬ 
tant, as I do not advise thinning, this loosening 
the seedlings. If young plants are wanted for 
the salad bowl it is an easy matter to devote a 
row or two for that purpose. By towing early 
in August there is sufiicient time for the plants 
to make headway before winter, and at the 
approach of severe weather it is an easy matter 
to go along the rows, firmly treading the seed¬ 
lings, afterwards drawing a ridge of soil close to 
the plants. These winter plants rarely suffer 
from attacks of flv, but it is well to promote 
rapid growth by freouent dressings of soot in 
showery weather ana occasional surface-dress¬ 
ings of guano or fish-mannre. Mildew may 
also be destroyed by mixing sulphur and slaked 
lime together, sowing it overhead early in the 
morning when the plants are damp, and keeping 
the rows free of weeds to allow plenty of light 
and air. It is also best to remove and bury. aDy 
badly infested plants before dressing with the 
mixture. G. 


Tomato fruits diseased (Ben).—The 

Tomatos sent, we think, are scalded by the sun, 
which of late has been very hot, and in your 
case the fruit tnay have been close to the gloss 
and damp. We are more inclined to this theory, 
as you Bay the plants are healthy. If it were 
the Tomato disease such would not be the case, 
and, doubtless, only your prominent fruits are 
so affected. At the same time, it is not well to 
save plants for seed from these plants, as it is 
more liable to reproduce the disfigured fruits. 
The same thin£ is caused by bad setting, the 
fruit being disfigured from the flowering period ; 
the calyx of the flower at times refuses to leave 
the fruits freely, and causes this marking, which 
increases as they develop. Some varieties are 
much subject to it, and it generally attacks the 
most prominent fruits. 

Charda —Often there are old stools of Arti¬ 
chokes which are not of much use to keep for 
future stock, and it is these which should be used 
as Chards. All that is needed now is to clear 
away the old stems w'hich have borne heads, also 
cutting away any of the stronger grow ths w’hich 
w ould be likely to produce stems later on. Leave 
about three of the most suitable to a stool, and 
also to encourage growth give a soaking of 
liquid-manure. Half an ounce of salt, dissolved 
in a M-gallon can of water, will also be lieneficiaJ. 
About the middle of October, the foliage of each 
sucker having been drawn together and bound 
ap with a hay-band, is banked up with Boil to 
blanch it.—A. 

Cucumber leaves diseased- Enclosed 
I am sending you six leaves from outdoor or 
ridge Cucumber. No. 1 has a variegation of 
colour. My plants cover nearly a quarter of an 
acre, and looked in splendid condition. No. 2 
shows some kind of white substance. No. 3 has 
a brown speck like some deposit. I fancy this 
enlarges itself, after which the whole plant is 
affected. Will you kindly tell me if this is a 
disease or an insect pest, or what it is, and give 
me a remedy, if possible ? They are planted on 
land resting on lime-stone, mulched with stable- 
manure, and watered from a stream or running 
brook in the evening. The fyat-er at times gets 
spilled upon the leaves and, no doubt, remains on 
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them until morning sun. Can that be the cause ? 
There are insects on them ; one kind a small 
red one that when crushed is like blood. Would 
that be red-spider? Kindly give me all the 
information you possibly can as early as possible, 
as it is making my plants look very yellow and 
altogether unhealthy. They are now in fruit, 
and Doing early are valuable. Anxiously wait¬ 
ing your early reply.—C. D. W. 

*** Your Cucumber-plants are affected more 
or less with red-spider, Nos. 5 and 6 being very 
bad—indeed, past recovery. Nos. 3 and 2 are 
the least touched, but even these are bad, and 
will need extra care to get them in full bearing, 
healthy condition. One or two of the leaves 
appear as if scorched or watered when the sun 
was shining full upon them ; but it may arise 
from other causes. The variegation you notice 
on Nos. 2 and 3 arises from want of moisture, 
with great heat. This is the beginning of red- 
spider, and, finally, the plant is killed by the 
pest. The remedy is moisture and syringing 
with a solution of sulphur ; but moisture in any 
shape or form is fatal to the pest, and the plants 
watered over in the evening will remain moist 
and cool for some hours. This will do much 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST CLEMATISES. 

The garden varieties of Clematis are now 
numerous, and several distinct species have 
been employed by the hybridist in their pro¬ 
duction. Unquestionably the most popular 
Clematis of hybrid origin is C. Jackmani 
(see cut) which resulted from intercrossing the 
South European Vine Bower (C. Viticella) 
with the Chinese C. lanuginosa. This hybrid 
was raised more than thirty years ago ; indeed, 
it was awarded a first-class certificate as long 
back as August, 1863, but it is still grown to a 
much greater extent than any other variety. 
It is far more robust in constitution than many 
of the hybrid forms, and though the individual 
flowers are not so large as in some of them, they 
are borne in such massive clusters that a 
thriving example of this Clematis is magnificent. 
The principal species from which our garden 
varieties of Clematis have sprung are C. azurea 
grandiflora, also known as C. cmrulea and C. 
patens, C. florida, C. lanuginosa, and C. Viti¬ 
cella. For convenience sake, these different 



Larfre-flowered Clematis (Lady Caroline Neville) against a tree. 


good. You say the water from the brook was 
spilled over the leaves. It is that which has 
burnt the edges ; but in watering do not wait 
till nightfall, but water when the sun leaves 
the plants. Having a limestone soil it is 
naturally hot and dry. You would do 
well to give the surface a good mulch of such 
manure as cow’s or partially decayed horse- 
manure ; this will retain moisture. Of course, 
for these plants liquid-manure is best, but with 
plants so badly attacked moisture is more 
important than manure till a healthy growth is 
obtained. Watering with cold water from a 
running brook will aggravate the disease, the 
water being so hard ana cold. Can you not ex¬ 
pose or soften your water by placing in tubs in 
full sunshine during the day ? This is most 
beneficial. We fear many of your plants will 
never recover being too much injured, and it 
would pay you to destroy them and plant other 
crops. 



varieties have been classified under their 
respective heads, but with the continual inter¬ 
crossing that has been carried on it is in 
some cases rather difficult to group some of them. 

The hybrids partaking most of the character¬ 
istics of C. azurea grandiflora (synonym, C. 
patens) are usually referred to as the patens 
section, and for the most part they flower in 
spring and early summer from the old ripened 
wood. C. lanuginosa has also given its name to 
a group, and included in it are some of the 
largest flowered forms that we have. The 
different members of this section flower more or 
less throughout the summer, and in some in¬ 
stances well on into the autumn. C. florida, a 
Japanese species with double blossoms, has 
aided in the production of many beautiful 
double-flowered forms, some of which are very 
popular. The different members of the Viticella 
group are marked by smaller flowers, which are, 
however, borne in great profusion throughout a 
good part of the summer, and at times well on 
into the autumn. The varieties included under 
the C. Jackmani section are characterised by 
large numbers of flowers, which are borne 
during the summer and autumn on the current 
season’s shoots. 


Numerous are the uses to which these different 
forms of Clematis can be put in the garden, and, 
judiciously selected, a succession of blooms will 
be kept up for a long time. They are very 
generally used as wall plants, either by them¬ 
selves or in conjunction with other subjects, 
and for draping balconies or such purposes few, 
if any, plants are equal to the Clematis. In 
common with other hardy climbers, the Clematis 
readily lends itself to many pleasing combina¬ 
tions. I once saw a tree of the common Haw¬ 
thorn draped with Clematis Jackmani, and 
beautiful indeed it was ; again, at Battersea 
Park, a combination of the same Clematis with 
the yellow-flowered Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum 
canariense), though somewhat formal, is a 
source of considerable attraction each recurring 
year. Many other combinations might be 
suggested, but enough is here given to show 
the various ways in which such happy 
marriages may be carried out. Among plants 
available for clothing arbours, arches, and 
such purposes, the Clematis, of course, occu¬ 
pies a prominent position, while a quarter of a 
century or so ago (at which time the bedding- 
out rage was in full swing) C. Jackmani had 
much attention directed towards it as a per¬ 
manent bedding plant. The idea was to peg 
down the branches and cover the surface of the 
bed, which would then throughout the greater 
part of the summer be simply one mass of the 
showy violet-purple flowers. While regrets are 
often heard that the specimens of New Holland 
or hard-wooded plants have almost disappeared 
from cultivation, some others have arisen to fill 
(to a certain extent) their places, and among 
them a prominent place must be given to some 
forms of Clematis, which at the various exhibi¬ 
tions may be seen trained over trellises in the 
shape of profusely-flowered globular - shaped 
plants. 

When the evil effects of grafting plants are 
under consideration, the Clematis is usually 
quoted as an example of the mischief frequently 
done by such a mode of increase, for of the 
millions that are propagated throughout the 
country, nearly the whole of them are obtained 
by grafting a young shoot on to a piece of the 
root of the common Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba). Certainly many losses occur among 
such plants, but it is the desire to turn out a 
large quantity as quickly as possible, and thus 
dispose of them at a cheap rate, that leads most 
of our nurserymen to propagate them as they 
do. 

Cuttings of the young growing shoots may 
be struck without difficulty in the spring, but 
where only a few good plants are required, and 
there are established specimens to propagate 
from, by far the better way is to layer a few 
of the shoots that are most favourably situated 
for the purpose. Care must be taken that they 
are thoroughly well rooted before they are 
detached from the parent plant. 

The varieties are so numerous, that a selec¬ 
tion therefrom is by no means an easy matter, 
but the following may be taken as including in 
their number some very beautiful forms : 

Patens group. —The Queen, lavender ; Mrs. 
Quilter, pure white ; Sir Garnet Wolseley, red¬ 
dish blue, with deeper coloured bar down the 
centre of the petals ; Stella, pure violet; Vesta, 
creamy-white ; Lord Londesborough, lilac, with 
purplish-red bar ; Lady Londesborough, silvery- 
grey ; Standishi, mauve-purple; and John 
Murray. 

The Florida section, characterised by the 
blossoms being all more or less double—Belie of 
Woking, silver-grey; Countess of Lovelace, 
bluish-lilac ; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure white, 
a fine large double flower ; John Gould Veitch, 
lavender; and Lucie Lemoine, white, with 
centre in form of a rosette. 

The lanuginosa group. — Lady Caroline 
Neville, French-white, mauve bars (see cut); Gem, 
lavender-blue ; Alba Magna, white ; lanuginosa 
Candida, greyish-white; Fairy Queen, blush, 
pinkish bar ; Blue Gem, pale blue ; Mrs. Hope, 
silvery-mauve ; Purpurea elegans, deep purple ; 
Princessof Wales, bluish-mauve; Beauty of 
Worcester, violet; and Otto Fro?bel, greyish- 
white. 

The Jackmani section. —Jackmani, violet- 
purple : Jackmani alba, nearly white ; Prince of 
Wales, deep purple ; Mine. Grange, reddish- 
violet; Tunbridgensis, bluish, and Star of 
India, rcddisKplunifc ^th-a decided bar in the 
centre of each petal. 
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The VmcELLA group includes some free- 
growing profuse-blooming varieties that make a 
goodly show for a lengthened period, although 
t he individual blooms arc not so large as in many 
of those previously mentioned. One of the best 
of this class is C. Viticella rubra gramlitlora, 
a garden variety of French origin, which was 
distributed last year under the name of Mme. 
Edouard Andre, and announced as a red-flowered 
variety. It may in time prove to be a valuable 
form, but the plants of it that have at present 
come under my observation were flowered under 
gla-B. As they evidently felt the strain of 
over propagation little could be said os to their 
merits. 

A complete break away from all existing 
garden varieties was exhibited at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held on June 2H, 
18f>4. The name of this variety is Countess 
of Onslow, and it was obtained by fertilising 
the garden form Star of India with pollen from 
the pretty little C. coccinea. This last, which 
is very distinct from any other Clematis in 
cultivation (though it is by our botanical autho¬ 
rities regarded as a variety of C. Viorna), is of 
neat growth, and the flowers, which are curi¬ 
ously contracted at the mouth, are of unusual 
substance. In the best forms the outside of 
the flower is scarlet, but 
in the degree of colouring 
individuals vary. As 
might be supposed, the 
variety Countess of On¬ 
slow is very distinct, the 
flowers being of a some¬ 
what open bell shape and 
a good deal larger than 
those of C. coccinea, 
while in colour they are 
of a bright violet-purple, 
with a broad scarlet band 
down the centre of each 
petal. This variety is 
one of the many raised at 
the nurseries of Messrs. 

Jackson and Sons, Wo¬ 
king, who for many 
years have made a speci¬ 
ality of the Clematis. In 
the 

Cultivation' of these 
hybrid forms of Clematis 
it should be borne in 
mind that though their 
thong-like roots are not 
particularly numerous, 
yet they are of a deep, 
descending nature, and 
the plants well repay 
liberal treatment. A 
good mulching of rotten 
manure applied in the 
autumn will not only be 
of great value for its 
fertilising qualities, but 
it will also tend to pro¬ 
tect the roots from frost. 

This caution against 
sdowiog these large- 
flowerea forms of Clematis to suffer from star¬ 
vation is of particular importance when they 
are employed for furnishing large masses of 
rockwork, where, if they have a good depth of 
soil to grow in, many of the varieties will fall 
over the face of even large boulders and drape 
them with a picturesque mass of flowers and 
foliage. 

A beautiful Bellflower (Campanula 
Raineri).—This comparatively scarce plant is 
one of the most charming of Bellflowers. Particu¬ 
larly is this true where good tufts are estab¬ 
lished on the rockery. In such positions the 
large, solitary dark-blue turbinate flowers are 
most effective, and when well established it is 
one of the gems of the whole race. The habit 
of the plant is dwarf, rarely exceeding 3 inches 
in height even in good specimens, and few 
members of this family are more worthy of the 
attention of the cultivator. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely as robust as many species, and for this 
reason the rock garden is better suited to it 
than the herbaceous border. It thrives best in 
loamy soil, and is benefited by a free mixture 
of mortar-rubbish or sandstone. It will l>e 
found a good practice to.pkyit it against* the 
side of a large stone, as if thi&pV?trtf'ritlwW 
not suffer io thb same ol ^ehl VtJ hot WjtW 


Water should be freely given it in dry weather, 
particularly at flowering time. This, with 
plenty of depth for its roots in good loam, will 
iio found to generally meet its requirements. 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS) AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The exhibition of the London Pansy and Violet 
Society at the Crystal Palace on July fith was 
in every sense a success, and showed how keen 
is the interest taken in tho Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
by a large body of growers within London and 
its environs. The executive of this society 
acted wisely in removing their exhibition from 
the Drill Hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Westminster, where comparatively 
few outsiders ever come into contact with the 
many beautiful forms which are now being 
largely grown. The moat encouraging feature 
of this interesting display was the fact of the t 
large proportion of exhibits which were sent or j 
staged by amateurs. These in almost every 
instance were very meritorious examples of | 
cultural skill, and proved the attention that must j 
have been given to the plants for flowers of such , 
excellence to have been exhibited, notwith- 


being a rich yellow, free from rays, really an 
ideal flower. The rayless section contained 
some very pretty kinds, and were much admired 
because of their beautifully refined appearance. 
Most of the rayless varieties are also tufted, 
and on this account should be selected for 
bedding. 

Some ok the best rayless varieties were 
Blue Gown, blue : Border Witch, already des¬ 
cribed ; Lntea, pale yellow; Vestal, pure 
white : Sylvia, white : Florizel, blush lilac ; 
Geo. Muirhcad. yellow ; and Christiana, already 
described. The 

Miniature section was represented by 
several stands and contained some charmingly 
sweet-scented blossoms of these recent acquisi¬ 
tions. The most meritorious were Violetta, 
white, the parent of the type ; Marginata, white, 
with pale blue border ; Ophir, yellow ; Olivetta, 
deep blue ; Kmil.%* and Ronaida (two seedlings 
of Mr. A. J. Rowberry’t), Sister Frances, white, 
yellow blotch ; and Blush Queen, blush, very 
sweet Been ted. Most of the blossoms were 
exhibited in sprays, each spray containing six 
flowers. Viola foliage was used to place behind 
the blossoms, thus enhancing the appearance of 
the arrangement, giving to it an artistic finish. 
The aprayB were mostly arranged on triangular 


Clematis Jackman! over an arch. 


standing the longcontinued hot weather. In form, 
colour, size, and freshness the amateurs’ exhibits 
compared most favourably with those placed on 
the stands by the professional gardeners and 
nurserymen, thus proving that the Tufted Pansy 
under notice is essentially an amateur’s flower, 
and, consequently, of much value for beautifying 
and brightening suburban gardens. 

Large- flowering kinds. — Of these the fol¬ 
lowing were seen in many stands: Archie 
Grant, blue ; Countess of Hopetoun, white ; 
Ardwell Gem, yellow ; Duchess of Fife and 
Goldfinch, yellow, with a deep blue margin ; 
Princess Beatrice, rose with dark centre ; 
Lemon Queen, enormous light yellow blossomB ; 
H. W. Stuart, striped crimson and white; 
Craigi, purple-crimson, top petals shaded 
lavender, a very lovely flower ; Blue Gown, 
light blue, very tufted ; Iona, lavender with 
blue black markings ; Penwold, light rose, dark 
centre : J. B. Riding, light purple-crimson ; 
Border Witch, shaded and edged blue, on white 
ground (new); Christiana, white with yellow 
blotch in centre; and many others. One new 
variety of exceptional merit, named A. J. 
Rowberry, and raised by Mr. Geo. McLeod, of 
Chingford, was exhibited in the stands of the 

f ;entleman after whom it is named. The 
>lo88oms are large and of good form, the colour 


| boards, covered with black velvet, in this way 
adding to the pleasing arrangement, and making 
each spray stand out distinctly, rendering it 
very easy to obtain a correct idea of the charac¬ 
teristics of each blossom. 

Three competitors sent round baskets (not 
exceeding 3 feet in diameter) filled with plants 
of the rayless kinds. The basket of Mr. Septi¬ 
mus Pye, of Catterall, Garstang, Lancashire 
(who won the first prize), was filled with plants 
covered with blossoms ; the second prize lot 
being smaller in quantity, but better individual 
flowers. Visitors would from these two exhibits 
get a correct impression of the very useful 
tufted habit of these plants. 

Trade exiumts. —Several nurserymen and 
florists sent large exhibits of Tufted Pansy 
(Viola), and these contained many promising 
varieties which will be seen again later, those 
deserving special mention being Mr. 8. Pye, 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, and Mr. 
Baxter, Woking. 

Considerable advance both in the number and 
quality of the exhibits was noticeable as com¬ 
pared with former years, the only regret in this 
instance being the Bomewhat crowded state of 
the tables. This, no doubt, will be remedied 
another year, and more table space allowed, or, 
with the 
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result of the exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
this season, there will be only sufficient aooommo- 
dation for the amateurs another year. 


manure. Helian thus multiflorus plenus and 
8 oleil d’Or will soon give a supply of their 
yellow flowers with good long stalks. I had 
these on rather a cold border where they did 


known as staminosum or flore-pleno is remark¬ 
able from the duplex character of its blossoms, 
but it is not particularly showy; indeed, 
none of the three double-flowered Lilies that 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 

Good annuals. —I mean good from a triple 
standpoint—pretty in the individual flower, long 
enduring, and effective in masses. There are 
many annuals that can claim such a character, 
and they should be largely grown. They have 
the merit of furnishing the flower garden all 
through the summer and early autumn months 
at a minimum of expense quite as effectively as 
far more expensive plants that oost more if 
they have to be purchased, and entail a much 
greater amount ox labour before they are ready 
For planting. It is a great pity that both for 
large and small gardens more annuals of the 
above type are not used for summer work. 
Nemesia strumoea is a decided acquisition, 
possessing in the fullest sense all the good 
qualities above enumerated. Occasional com¬ 
plaints are heard as to the difficulty of getting a 
good percentage of plants from a packet of seed, 
but tnis is sometimes due to want of care in 
sowing. If the seed is not put in boxes, but is to 
go in a frame with other annuals, it ought to 
receive, with such things as Petunia and Phlox 
Drummondi, a little extra attention. I like to 
press the soil gently with a rod and place a little 
silver sand in the furrow thus formed, moisten¬ 
ing the same with a fine rose and adding a little 
more sand after sowing. The same remarks 
apply to Phlox Drummondi, one of the very 
best annuals grown, especially adapted for small 
beds, as it oan be kept very dwarf and compact 
by means of pegs. As many as twelve different 
shades of colour are now advertised separately, 
and as they come very true from seed, it is 
obvious that a very showy garden can be had by 
the aid of this justly popular flower. A capital 
plant for the oentres of beds or for a back row 
u Cosmos bipinnatus vars. albus and purpureus. 
The flowers are long-enduring, and although 
they are rather flimsy they are very pretty and 
borne aloft on long footstalks. The foliage also | 
is very light and feathery. I have it this year 
against a wall with Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium 
and Barnard's Lobelia planted in front of and 
amongst it, and the idea is certainly worth re¬ 
peating another season. The dwarf French 
Marigolds, both yellow and striped, also good 
strains of Verbena and Petunia, are examples of 
plants raised annually from seed that are very 
useful in the flower garden. 

Tall flowers for cutting. —Foxgloves take 
a high place for this work, and a large batch of 
seedlings in an open part of the pleasure ground 
has been in request ever since tne expansion of 
the first few spikes. If the size of vases or 
baskets will permit, it is a good plan to start 
with a few fronds of some large bold hardy Fern 
and allow the spikes of Foxgloves to rise, as it 
were, out of these. With respect to this common, 
but very beautiful flower, let me add that when 
a good strain is obtained a little seed may be 
saved each year from the best flowers. Mont- 
bretia orocoemiaeflora is just now one of our 
most useful flowers, and may be used either 
for tall vases, cutting the spike in its full 
length, or for small ones, nipping off the side 
growths. A wonderful wealth of flower is 
obtainable from an established border of Mont 
bretias. They should be planted deeply— 
nearly 6 inches—in a light open oompost, placing 
a little sharp sand for the bulb to rest on ana 
pressing it down firmly. Mulch early in the 
winter with a i-inch or 3-inch thickness of rough 
manure or leaf-soil. A batch of Alstroemerias 
is now in flower and furnishes for a long time 
fine long stalks and large heads of the rich 
orange flowers. It is a pity these are not more 
extensively grown ; there are few better subjects 
for large dark vases. I transferred a few to a 
well-prepared border eleven years ago, planting 
deeply and carefully, and they have steadily 
increased with each succeeding year until they 
have quite monopolised the border. Some of 
the Spiraeas are over, but aruncus, palmata, 
and palmata alba are still well in flower. Large 
clusters quite 2 feet in length when required 
are now to hand of Gypsophila paniculata. 
This pays for a little extra attention at planting 


l«V U1U uvuo VI VUW —-- _ , , 

not grt much aim, and the flower, were «ldom lire in general onltiv.tmn are 
ont until Auguat, but by^ftinn half of them They amthe double form, of ^dufumeod 


to a warmer spot they are considerably earlier 
and the flowering season is also prolonged. 


L. tigrinum, as well as the above-mentioned 
v&rietv of L. Thunbergianum. In L. tigrinum 
Many °hade.rf I ^S>nr^ItfefnmW^[ by the Pent^ ZZS& thedoubter Uformedl* a— 
atemona; their beautiful apikeaof flowers are now aidereble number of petals, which reflexaod 
fill places hitherto occupied for overlap each other, so as to form * 

— - r - bloom, but in L. Thunbergianum stammosum 

there is the usual number of true petals, the 
stamens being more or lees transferred into 
flattened petadoid segments, which fill up the 
oentre of the flower. _ 

L. Thunbergianum is a native of Japan, and 
large numbers of it when dormant are sent here 
from that country during the winter months. 
Occasionally some very pretty forms crop up 
among these Japanese bulbs, but at other times 
they consist of but a single variety. By the 
Dutch growers, too, some forms are largely 
grown, out while their light-coloured kinds, re¬ 
presented by such as alutaceum and Prince of 


utilised to fill places - . 

some time by the Foxgloves. Hardy foliage in 
quantity is now supplied by Asparagus, Tamarix 
gallica, Taxodium aistichum, and long twigs of 
Hornbeam. Other outdoor plants beginning to 
be useful are scented Pelargoniums in variety 
and the Lemon Verbena. 

Daffodils. —If the stock of any of these is to 
be increased, special varieties that have proved 
very serviceable for cutting should be lifted 
before the foliage is quite gone. Some of the 
incomparabilis family, for instance, were this 
year in great request for Easter, and later on 
the single posticus for vases and the double 
white Gardenia-flowered for button-holes came 


roema-nowerea ior duiwu-uuiw —- — ” . . , , , 

useful. When any particular varie-1 Orange, are very beautiful, the deeper-coloured 


in very _ _ _ 

ties are called for it is well to devote a comer 
to them instead of cutting them down where 
they are naturalised. A border planted with 
bush or pyramid Apples or Pears, for instance, 
will suit them admirably, as the soil here is 
likely to be of considerable depth, and once 
planted they are not disturbed. Plant rather | latum, and 
deeply, resting the base of the- bulb on a firm 
basis. The best of the bulbs after they are 
looked over can be selected for the special 
place; the smaller perhaps may go to strengthen 
dumps naturalised in Grass. C. 


varieties, taken as a whole, are not equal to 
those from Japan. L. Thunbergianum is also 
known by the specific name of elegans. It has 
for its immediate allies L. umbellatum, L. 
orooeum, and L. bulbiferum, all good garden 
Lilies. The first of these to flower is L. umbel- 
if a good rich coloured form is 
obtained it is a grand Lily. The old Orange 
Lily (L. croceum) must on no account be over¬ 
looked, as its deep orange-coloured blossoms are 
freely borne, while it is very accommodating and 
be obtained at a cheap rate. L. bulbiferum 
is a comparatively scarce Lily, and frequently a 
form of L. umbellatum that produces a few bul¬ 
bils in the axils of the leaves does duty for it. 
In L. umbellatum, however, the flowers are 
usually arranged in a more or less compact bead, 
while in bulbiferum they are disposed in a kind 


a good deal in height, colour of the 0 f deltoid raceme. The flowers are borne on 
i time of blooming, being, I think, rather long stalks, so that each individual bloom 


*__ long_,- 

is almost, if not quite, clear of its neighbour. 


VARIETIES OF THUNBERG’S LILY 
(LILIUM THUNBERGIANUM). 

The varieties of L. Thunbergianum differ from 
each other 
flower, and 

more variable in these respects than any other __ _, 

Lily except Martagon, as in colour they vary The colour of the flower is a warm orange-red. 
from the buff tint of the variety alutaceum to p rom the axils of the leaves, especially towards 
the rich blackish-red of Horsmani. Although the upper part of the stem, small bulbils are 
scarce, this last is by no means a new form, as it p ro duoed in such numbers, that the specific 
is now fourteen years since it first came under name of bulbiferum is a very appropriate one. 
my observation, when it appeared among some H. 

mixed Japanese Lilies obtained from the London 
auction rooms. It is more particular in its cul¬ 
tural requirements than many other varieties of 

L. Thunbergianum. Besides the specific name. r -- ** ,, 

of Horsmani, it is also sometimes met with | herbaceous Phlox, and it is more valuable now 


THE BEST HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Besides^ the specific name I One of the principal flowers of August is the 


under that of heematochrum. Of the numer¬ 
ous varieties of L. Thunbergianum, two very 
beautiful and distinct forma are Alice Wilson, 
broad-petalled, pale yellow flower, lit up 
with orange-red, and Van Houttei, a fine 
shaped flower, of a rich crimson tint. 
Other well-marked forms would include aluta- 
one of the earliest and dwarf eat, with 
flowers of a buff-yellow colour, and Prince of 
Orange, with blossoms of a richer tint. The 
variety biligulatum, or lateritium, has large loose 
flowers of a reddish-brown hue, which soon 


t han formerly, when the plants were more 
weedy in habit and with comparatively poor 
coloured flowers. The finer kinds now are 
dwarf, bushy, and oompact, bearing dense heads 
of bloom, with the individual flowers of fine 
shape and distinct oolour. One reason why 
Phloxes fail to tell in gardens is that too often 
the varieties selected are not good, and, as with 
Pseonies, Roses, and almost every popular 
flower, dingy magenta, purple, rose, and allied 
shades prevail. Many of the varieties bear 
dingy purplish flowers, an ugly shade, un¬ 


fade, while besides the deep coloured forms pleasant even when fresh, but quickly turning 

. ’ .. ... .... I 7 .;1I __ , knohf. 


above mentioned there is atro-sanguineum 
whose rich red flowers are borne in a compact 
head. The blooms of pictum are yellow, 
splashed with red, and very showy, but they are 
soon injured by sun or rain. A very early form 
known by the names of robustum, guttatum, and 
marmoratum aureum has orange-coloured pc 


to a still more unpleasant tone under a bright 
sun. A dozen of the best varieties are all that 
need be grown, even in large gardens, if flowers 
that show to advantage are selected, those with 
a dark centre and lighter body colour standing 
out conspicuously, yet not too much so, from the 
remainder. Not a few of that French raiser’s 
acquisitions, M. Lemoine, are remarkably fine. 


time—viz., that 
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tals, plentifully dotted with brownish-crimson, acquisitions, M. Lemoine, are remarkably nne, 
and it is certainly a very desirable variety and the plants dense and strong in growth, ana 
one of the tallest. Like this last in height, but with splendidly shaped flowers of good colour, 
widely different in other respeets, we have the But English growers, such as Mesara Dickson, 
variety armeniacum or venustum, whose flowers of Chester ; Messrs. Paul and Son, Oheshunt; 
are very like those of the Japanese L. Bate- and Mr. Forbes, of Hawick, have done much 
mannse—that is, a clear reddish-apricot without towards popularising this handsome and fragrant 
spots or markings of any kind. This is much flower. Its powerful scent u not uked by 
later in flowering than any other form of L. everyone, and is rather a drawback when large 
Thunbergianum. A variety which is sent here groups are formed. One may get a succession 
from Japan in considerable numbers during the of bloom by planting the earlier and dwarfer 
winter season is brevifolium, a very distinct form, types, also tne later ones, and throughout the 
It may be selected during the growing season by summer one may then have gay breaks ol 
reason of its short, broad, thick leaves, which colour, the early-flowering kinds having been 
are of a very deep green tint. It wil 
times reach a height of 18 inches, a 

flowers are borne in a compact cluster. - j — - - _ _ 

are of a peculiar light reddish colour, with un- paniculata and P. decussate, 
usually thick petals, and remain fresh a con- During recent years the early Phloxes have 
siderable time. The double - flowered form get very popular, and the reason is that such 
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fine varieties have been raised, that whilst one 

S ets great masses of flowers on comparatively 
warf heads, they light up the garden with 
colour at a season of the year when one yearns for 
variety. Thepure whitekinds, backed up by dark 
green evergreen shrubs, are delightful, and if the 
situation is not too hot, will last for some time 
fresh and beautiful. One does not want 
mere variety, simply a few handsome forms 
to plant if wanted in good groups. Adonis is a 
kind that should be grown in all gardens. The 
plant is strong, not straggling, and the flowers 
very large, almost circular, but produced in 
splendid heads, whilst the colour is clear, fresh, 
rosy-salmon, white in the centre—a tender and 
refined association. This, certainly one of the 
best in its particular shade, was raised by M. 
Lemoine. Aurore, also one of Lemoine’s, is of 
a salmon-rose shade, but brighter than in the 
foregoing, not, however, a garish, “ staring ” 
shade that one quickly gets tired of. Bennetain 
is a striking kind, bearing a sturdy head of 
brilliant crimson flowers that in a group would 
tell, yet are not too pronounced. 

Conspicuous for dense strong habit is a variety 
named Mrs. P. Callan, which- has shaded car¬ 
mine flowers brighter in the centre. Magnet 
is one of the best of the crimson-flowered 
varieties, and Christina Stuart is worth 
growing for its distinctly coloured flowers, 
white with purplish centre, another of 
this class being Miss Talbot, a striking kind, 
because of the decidedly coloured flowers, 
white with a rich rose-purple centre. All the 
three following are of shades of rose, and any 
may be selected, because in each case having 
bold flowers of fine colour. John Anderson is 
brilliant rose, the flowers produced in a dense 
head; John Keda, bearing flowers tinted with 
salmon, a clean, pleasing shade ; L. T. Fleming, 
bright, with intense carmine centre, a very fine 
variety, one of the best in the collection. Lilacs 
are not as a rule satisfactory, the colour being 
often far too dead and washy, but Lafayette is 
an exception, the shade being very soft and 
pleasing, with the centre of a deeper tone. Lucy 
Ballet produces a very dense head and lilac- 
purple nowers, touched with white. It pleases 
us more than any of this class of colour. Alex 
Matheson is a good dark rose kind, with still 
more intense centre. 

One of the loveliest varieties in the whole list 
is named Eugene Danzanvilliers ; the plant is 
robust, free and compact, bearing a large, but not 
too dense head of delicate lilac-coloured flowers 
with white centre. It is not in the least degree 
weak, as so many of the paler-tinted varieties. 
Col. Pitler is a lovely flower, white, with violet 
centre—a tenderly coloured kind. Scipio, white, 
touched with rose, and such kinds as Le Destan 
and William Veitch, white, with deep crimson 
centre, the flowers produced in a compact, bold 
head ; Mr. Brook, brilliant crimson, very bright, 
the flowers borne in a good head ; Florent, deep 
purple-blue ; General Chaver, brilliant rose, and 
Sylphide, white, touched with lilac, are also 
well worth growing. 

One of the most charming of all forms of the 
herbaceous Phlox is the pure white. One gets 
true whites not touched in the slightest with 
colour, and it is these that are so valuable to 
group in bold masses on the outskirts of the 
lawn, near banks of shrubs and in similar spots. 
Avalanche is perhaps as fine as any, although 
all are good, the plant being dwarf, spreading 
and surmounted by a wealth of bloom. Mme. 
Hoste is of great beauty, the plant of dense 
growth and with pure white flowers of fine 
shape. Bayadere and Heloise are also of great 
merit, in both cases pure white. 

This may appear a large selection, but any 
or all of them may bo chosen without fear of 
getting unpleasant shades of colour or tall, 
“ scraggy ” kinds that give a weedy look to the 
garden. 


Sowing seed of hardy perennials. 

—Can I sow seed of hardy perennials now ? I 
want to raise a supply of hardy border plants, 
useful for cut flowers for decoration. Can you 
recommend any good free-blooming plants ? 
The Boil is excellent, and the garden well 
sheltered. Could I raise such in a hot-bed now 
in July ?— Essex. 

*** You may sow seeds of a good many kinds 
of hardy perennials now, some of which will 
bloom next year. We should not advise a hot-bed 
at this season. The 
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now, but unless rain falls soon you had better 
moisten the seed-bed before sowing and then 
shade by laying something over the surface of 
the bed till the seeds germinate, and by that 
time probably the weather will be more suitable 
for small plants to grow. The following plants 
may be sown now : Antirrhinums in variety, 
Columbines (such as ccerulea, glandulosa, &c.), 
^Campanula in variety, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Delphinium grandiflorum and varieties, and 
Carnations. These might be sown in a box in a 
frame. Foxgloves (white and spotted), Sweet 
Williams, Gaillardia grandiflora and hybrids, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Lupinus polyphyllus, 
Forget-me-Nots, Iceland and Oriental Poppies, 
Hardy Primulas, Polyanthus, and Auriculas. 
Sow these in boxes in the shade. Pyrethrums, 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, and others, SScabiosa in 
variety, Pansies and Violas, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, and Hollyhocks. 


THE ERIGERONS. 

These are a valuable class of border flowers, 
one of the best being that illustrated—E. or 
Stenactis speciosum. It is remarkably vigorous, 
and bears in profusion during the summer 
months full lilac-purple flowers. The plant will 
endure even a town garden, ami is not diliicult 
to grow. There is a form called superbum, 
which has larger flowers, otherwise they are 
similar to those of the species. E. macranthum 
also succeeds well in almost any soil, the flowers 
large, purple, and with yellow anthers—a rich 
contrast. A good kind for the rock-garden is 



Erifceron (Stenactis) speciosum superbum. Engraved 
for Gardbxtxo ItLusTRATKn from a photograph 
sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great 
Warley, Essex. 

E. alpinum grandiflorum, which reminds one of 
the charming alpine Aster (A. alpinum), the 
flowers rich purple, and borne in the late 
summer months. It delights in a well-drained 
soil and a warm border. A tufted kind from 
the Himalayas is E. Roylei, the flowers purple- 
blue ; and then we may also mention E. mucro- 
natum, or, as it is also called, Vittadenia triloba, 
a pretty border plant, neat in growth, and bear¬ 
ing a multitude of small, pinky, Daisy-like 
flowers. E. philadelphicum is also a dainty kind. 
But for ordinary gardens the finest are the one 
illustrated and its splendid variety superbum. 


Fraser’s Evening Primrose ('Enothera 
Fraseri).—This is rather an uncommon Evening 
Primrose, and an exceedingly pretty one. For 
towns it is most useful, as it flourishes well in 
quite suburban places, and is much more effective 
when allowed to grow in its own way, than if 
bunched up together like a sheaf of corn. The 
flowers are of a bright, clear yellow, the leaves 
rather small, and the stems of a reddish tone. 
Plants will be found to thrive well in ordinary 
soil, and will flower throughout the summer. 
For the border, (Enothera Fraseri is very hand¬ 
some, and if grown in large patches it forms a 
mass of brilliant colour. It would look well 
underneath anything tall, such as Hollyhocks. 
I think this (Enothera would be a welcome 
addition to all who have small gardens.—F 
822.—Hardy plants for shrubbery 
border. —Tho success of your border after 
planting will depend more on the character of 


the soil and the way it i» prepared than on the 
selection of subjects. II i is an old border, and 
the soil pretty well overrun with the roots of 
trees or shrubs, you must not expect to obtain 
much success, as to grow hardy plants satis¬ 
factorily they require a good soil. It would 
require much Bpace to give a list of all the plants 
suitable for the purpose required. The follow¬ 
ing is, however, a very good selection : For 
spring-flowering the different varieties of tho 
Leopard’s Bane, and Alyssum saxatile com- 
pactum and Iberia correiefolia are showy plants. 
To follow these the Flag Iris (Iris germanica), 
Herbaceous Pteonies, Campanula persicifolia, 
and C. carpatica are useful. Then there are the 
Rocky Mountain Columbines, and Pyrethrums, 
as well as Pinks and Carnations. Later in the 
summer and autumn the Antirrhinums, Her¬ 
baceous Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, and Rud¬ 
beckia Newmani will make the border bright 
with flowers for some time.—J. C. C. 

821.—Pyrethrums not doing well.— 

Under the most favourable conditions of soil and 
climate Pyrethrums never flower so well the 
first year after planting as they do the second 
and subsequent years, providing always that 
the soil is good and kept fairly moist. Early in 
the autumn remove very carefully down to tho 
roots all the surface soil, and then lay on a 
layer of well rotted manure and replace the earth 
on the top again. Under the circumstances 
remove the plants again in the autumn, but 
either surface dress as I suggest or givo the 
roots plenty of liquid-manure in the spring.— 

J. C. c. 

Paeonies and Lilies. —When should 
Pieonies be planted to flower next year ? What 
Lilies would do in a villa garden, light soil, and 
when should they be planted ?— Tacsonia. 

* # * Plant Pteonies in October to flower next 
year. Try the hardy Lilies first, such as candi- 
dum and the various forms of the Tiger and 
Martagou Lilies, croceum (Orange Lily), L. 
testaceum, &c. The White Lily (candidum) 
should bo planted in August; the others when 
the bulbs are ripe in autumn. Some of the 
Dijon Tea and other Roses would do well on the 
palings if the soil is made suitable. The Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasmines, and Clematis would give 
variety, and among evergreen shrubs, if you 
prefer these, you might plant Escallonia 
inacrantha, Cotoneaster miciophylla (C. Sim- 
monsi is a very useful wall shrub), and Berberis 
stenophylla is one of the most beautiful wall 
shrubs I know. Garrva elliptica, though not so 
rapid growing, is a very ornamental plant in 
autumn. 

Best border Carnations.— Might I 
ask through Gardening if the person who 
named twelve best border Carnations last season 
will name twelve best again? Also if he can give 
us a nice assortment of Clove-scented Carnations 
and a few of the best Tree-Carnations ?— 
S. Leach. 

*** I agree with “ S. L.” that the lists of 
Carnations require revising every year. The 
best varieties for the border are Britannia and 
Corunna (yellow). Lady Ridley and Mrs. Eric 
Hambro (white), Braw Lass and Horace Trelaw- 
ney(ro8e colour), King Arthurand Hayes’.Scarlet 
(scarlet), Waterwitch (blush), The Burn (pink), 
the Hunter (apricot), Carolus Duran (pale 
buff). The above is my selection of the best in 
commerce. All but two of them have been 
raised by Mr. Martin Smith. An eleotion 
of border Carnations was held by tho 
members of the National Carnation Society 
last autumn, and the following were 
voted the best twelve out of thirty-seven 
varieties : Hayes’ Scarlet headed the list, 
followed by Niphetos (white), Germania 
(yellow), Waterwitch (blush), King of Crimsons, 
Mrs. Louisa Jameson (rosy red), Mephisto 
(crimson), Ruby (bright rose), Miss A. Campbell 
(yellow), Miss Ellen Terry (white), Mrs. R. 
Hole (apricot), and King of Scarlets. I really 
cannot venture to give a selection of Clove- 
scented Carnations ; some of the above are Clove- 
scented. The best twelve Tree or Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations are : Duke of York (crim¬ 
son), Empress of Germany (white, red stripes), 
Mdlle. Carle (white), Mdlle. Tcrose Franco 
(pink), Miss .Jolitfe (pink), Mrs. Hemsley (crim¬ 
son), Mrs. Moore (white), Mrs. Llewelyn (rose). 
Purity, (white), Uriah Pike (crimson), Winter 
Cheer (scarlet), ^qijiay|e^l|afgeflt|'arlet).—J. D. E. 
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FRUIT. 

EARLY PEARS. 

Most amateurs are familiar with this variety, 
probably as popular as any Pear, and culti¬ 
vated as far back as fifty years. The Hessle, or 
Hazel, as it is more often known, was years ago 
planted in great quantities; indeed, it was the 
chief fruit in market gardens. Around the 
metropolis there are still many old gardens with 
rows of this variety, which rarely fail to fruit. 
This early Pear is in season in September, and 
is an enormous cropper. I will point out briefly 
the value of a few early Pears, and when these 
are grown the Hessle should be included. Early 
varieties should not be grown to the exclusion 
of late varieties, but with a garden of any size a 
few early fruits are most useful, such varieties as 
Jargonelle and the small but very early Doyenne 
d’Ete, which is one of Lhe very first £eara ripe, 
being fit for use in July. It is small, but it iB 
refreshing and good in flavour when gathered a 
few days before it is ripe ; indeed, this remark 
applies to the one illustrated, the Jargonelle, 
and most of the early kinds. They should not 
be allowed to ripen on the trees. The well- 
known Williams’ Bon Chretien, a 
larger, melting Pear than the Hessle, 
has of late years taken the place 
formerly held by the Hessle, and 
being a larger fruit and ripe at the 
same season, is doubtless more 
profitable ; but it is not bo reliable 
a cropper, fruiting freely as a 
standard, and only requiring to be 
stored a short time before using. 

The value of these early fruits is 
that they can be gathered a few at 
a time, ihus prolonging the season. 

When the bulk is gathered the 
cooleet storage should be given 
them. The variety illustrated can¬ 
not be classed os first-rate, but is 
valuable, as it thrives in positions 
in which better or later kinds would 
not give any return. The fruits 
may be termed below medium size, 
and greenish-yellow when ripe, 
much spotted with russet-flesh, 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant, but in 
some soils the fruits are gritty near 
the core, and after housing require 
quick eating. In such seasons as 
this the fruit ripens the second 
week in September or earlier, and 
to get a succession the finest fruits 
may be gathered ten days in advance 
of the main crop. 

The tree is a pendulous grower, 
and even when grown for shade or 
ornament is well worth space in a 
small garden, as at any season it is 
a pretty object when in bloom, being 
as fine as our best flowering trees or 
shrubs. Most of these very early 
Pears are grown as standards ; but 
I have seen them made good use of 
in other ways. Of course, walls are 
out of the question, as much later fruit can be 
given wall culture. If used as hedges, with only 
a few supports to keep them upright, they 
answer admirably to divide tho kitchen from 
the flower garden, and are much valued by the 
younger members of the family on account of 
their early crops. They may also be grown as 
espaliers, or horizontally trained along the sides 
of walks, and when grown in this way give 
much finer fruit of better quality. G. W. 


which they were planted, they had been allowed 
to extend themselves freely over the border to 
the gravel walk, judicious thinning out of the 
shoots being practised annually. These lower 
branches appeared to have rooted here and there 
into the soil of the border, and so to have, as it 
were, formed fresh trees, which by being 
detached from the parent could have easily 
been transplanted. The large, dark-coloured 
fruits hung in great numbers, and were of the 
finest quality. 

I have been told that Figs growing near to the 
sea-coast are seldom affected by frost, and the 
condition of the trees at Sherringham seemed to 
prove the truth of the assertion, as owing to 
their rambling character they could not well be 
protected during the winter. Doubtless the 
best results from Figs grown under glass are 
obtainable when the trees occupy a house to 
themselves, although useful gatherings may be 
secured from trees planted at the backs of 
vineries and Peach houses. In such cases the 
Vines or Peach-trees must not be allowed to 
extend beyond the back pathway of the house, 
so as to admit a sufficiency of light and sun to 
the wall. The best crops of Brown Turkey I 
have ever met with were from a grand old 



easily knocked asunder and the roots liberated. 
A most profitable way of growing Figs under 
glass is to plant in tubs. A stout Oak, or, 
better still, slate tub, 4 feet in length, by 2 feet 
wide, and of a corresponding depth, the same 
being well drained, will nourish a tree for many 
years, provided always annual top-dressings and 
stimulants are given. If such tubs are placed 
on stout supports at one end of ordinary plant- 
houses and the growth trained up the roof 
immediately over the end pathway, the general 
occupants will not be robbed in the slightest 
degree of light or sunshine, and a profitable 
crop of Figs may annually be gathered. Pot 
Figs are fast finding favour, and no wonder, 
when we consider that they are so readily 
removed from one house to another, and when 
at rest can be stored away in any odd light 
corner free from frost. 

If started not earlier than January, bottom- 
heat is not essential for pot Figs, and by affixing 
artificial rims to the pots and annually supply¬ 
ing rich surface-dressings, the need for potting 
is reduced to a minimum. When Figs are 
repotted I find it best not to force them early 
the next season, or the first crop of fruit is 
liable to fail. Although Figs will stand and 
actually benefit from a tropical heat 
combined with abundance of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture when once the 
flowering stage has been passed, yet 
up to then a moderate, though pro¬ 
gressive temperature must be adhered 
io, or most of the fruit will fall. No 
indoor fruit resents a stuffy atmos¬ 
phere more than the Fig, this also 
inducing wholesale casting of the 
fruit. Good holding loam, bone- 
meal, and mortar refuse, form a good 
compost for Figs generally. In re¬ 
gard to varieties, none is perhaps so 
profitable or reliable as the Brown 
Turkey; certainly no other is so 
suitable for forcing, although the 
comparatively new Saint John is 
used by many for early work. For 
flavour I consider Negro Largo bears 
the palm, but I have never been able 
to force this variety. White Mar- 
teilles is a good Fig, cropping in a 
young state, and on stronger wood 
than most sorts ; for cool-houses and 
back walls it is first-class. Bourjas- 
sotte Grise iB a finely-flavoured Fig, 
but so far as my knowledge goes it is 
rather a poor bearer. Where room is 
aoundant, Castle Kennedy and tho 
Black and White Ischia may well be 
be planted ; the former, however, 
although a fine Fig, is shy-bearing, 
unless much restricted at the roots. 
For outdoor cultivation the Bruns¬ 
wick is still unsurpassed. J. 


GROWING FIGS. 

Fig-culture under glass has during the last 
twenty years made rapid strides, and is now 
very general. I can remember the time when 
Fig-houses were the exception, although in the 
more favoured counties grand trees of Brown 
Turkey and Brunswick were to be found in 
almost all gardens of any note and yielding fruit 
in quantity. In Exeter, Kent, and Sussex, and 
in East Anglia generally, some of these old Fig- 
trees still remain, and in fair seasons are still 

f rofitable. By far the finest fruit of Brunswick 
ever saw was on trees growing in the garden 
at Sherringham Hall, on the Cromer coast, in 
Norfolk. The trees were very old, but healthy 
in the extreme, and instead of having been 
nailed or tied in formally_ to the walla against 
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nally to the walla, a 
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Hessle Pear. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Brockhotes, 
Clifton Hill, Garstang, Lancs. 


specimen planted at one end of a late lean-to 
Peach house having a fairly-light roof. The 
growth completely covered the back wall from 
one end to the other, and in order to prevent its 
roots from impoverishing the roots of the Peach- 
trees occupying the front trellis, a trench was 
cut every third year at some 4 feet from the 
bole of the tree in a half-circular form and all 
roots beyond that point severed. The young 
wood was freely thinned out, but not tied in 
during the summer, this inducing the crop to 
ripen piecemeal. In 

Planting young Fig-trees the chief thing to 
guard against is a gross growth. If this once 
gets the upper hand, the severe measures need¬ 
ful to check it often permanently cripple the 
tree. What is required at the outset is a very 
confined space for the roots to work in, this 
being increased somewhat as time goes on and 
the trees become established. A good plan is 
to build small brick pits, and although the 
bottoms of these must of necessity admit of the 
escape of all superfluous matter, the side walls 
should be cemented, as if common mortar is 
used, the roots will often push clean through it 
and quickly ramble off into the surrounding 
border. After the trees have been planted a 
few years and appear to need more nourishment, 
the Bides of the pit above referred to can be 


Black Currant Lee’s Pro¬ 
lific.— This is far superior to many 
of the small old black forms with 

5 >oor bunches and of inferior flavour, 
i do not know when this variety 
was sent out, but with me it is so superior to 
some of the local kinds that those who see it 
growing at once note it as one of the most 
prolific and well-flavoured of this class of fruit. 
The berries are large and sweet, the bunches 
fine, even, and produced in great profusion. It 
does grandly every season, and with favourable 
weather produces extra-sized fruits of rich 
flavour.—G. 

Cherry fruit falling off.— Can you tell 
me any reason why a Cherry-tree in my garden 
blossoms freely every year, and when the fruit 
forms (much less than the blossom promises) 
much of it falls off, and the tree produces an 
immense quantity of leaves and branches ? This 
has been the case for many years. I have never 
had a really good crop ; but when the tree 
was quite young a portion of its fruit ripened 
and was most excellent—fine and luscious. I 
am not sure whether it is a May Duke or a 
White Heart. I had the two—one lived, the 
other died. It is on an extremely good, cool 
wall where Peaches ripen well.—W. Venn. 

%* Your Cherry-tree is too vigorous, and 
owing to the roots being so strong fails to fruit 
freely, the wood taking away the support which 
should go to the fruit. As it fruited in a young 
state, it shows that it is not a bad kind, and 
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you must take mean* to prevent it growing so 
vigorously. You can do little now, exoept out 
out useless wood, and get the shoots near the 
wall well ripened—that is, freely thin out weak 
shoots. Cut back forerights—i.c., those pro¬ 
duced in front of branches which will not lay in 
neatly to wall—to four or five eyes or buds. 
These will then make spurs, or fruiting wood. 
Early as possible next October, before the leaves 
fall or even turn yellow, take out a trench at 
3 feet from the wall in front of the tree, and go 
down 2 feet or 3 feet. Well tunnel under tne 
tree, cutting away strong, downward roots. 
Make clean cuts, and fill in with such materials 
added to soil as burnt refuse, mortar-rubble, and 
wood-ashes (not manures). Cover the surface 
when done with short litter, and water if at all 
dry. Your tree will not make a leafy growth 
afterwards, but fruit; and should the season 
next year be dry, mulch the surface in May, and 
water if necessary. 

Beds of Strawberries thick.—! have 
two beds of Strawberries, but they are so thick 
that the air cannot get in about them. 

1 am going to transplant them. Would 
you be kind enougn to let me know 
the best method for planting them, 
and the distance between each plant, 
and when should they be transplanted? 

# # * You must not get young stock 
from your plants. Far better purchase 
clean, healthy stock, and burn the old 
ones. The way to get good results is 
to layer strong runners, whioh you do 
not possess on such plants, to plant 
early next month in deeply-dug or 
well-trenched land, heavily manured, 
plant firmly in well-trodden ground, 
and in rows at 2$ feet apart in the 
row, with half the distance between 
the plants. You will get strong 
crowns by next spring, and a good 
crop, but by planting weak runners 
you lose a season. 

Melons falling (G. Brown).— 

It is not uncommon for a person to 
succeed with a crop in one place, and 
fail in another where soil and all the 
other cultural conditions are different. 

The probable oause of failure is that 
the soil is too light and rich, causing 
growth of too gross a tendency to set 
the fruit well. Then again Melons 
ought not to require shading if well 
ventilated ; but it is probable that 
your Melons being in a very warm 
corner, and the season very sunny, 
that without a little shading you 
might have had red spider on the 
leaves. The only suggestion we can 
give at all likely to be useful without 
further information would be to get 
the loam as heavy as possible, and if 
from an old pasture do not mix manure 
with it, as you can give stimulants 
after the fruits are set, and when the 
Melons are finally earthed up press 
the soil down and make firm, so that 
a strong growth may be built up. 


Sohwabe, bright carmine-rose, golden centre ; 
Col. W. B. Smith, old-g-ild-yellow, with a tinge 
of terra-ootta in it; Viscountess Hamhledon, 
delicate silvery-blush-pink ; W. H. Lincoln, 
bright yellow ; Miss Dorothea Shea, rich terra- 
ootta, reverse buff ; Mdlle. Tb^rcse Rey, ivory- 
white ; Louise, soft peach-pink ; Richard Dean, 
rioh crimson; Interocean, pearly - white, 
suffused with pink. Incurved: Empress of 
India, white ; Lord Alcester, primrose-yellow ; 
Golden Empress, pale yellow ; Hero of Stoke 
Newington, rosy-pink ; Queen of England, 
blush ; Princess of Wales, blush, tinted rose ; 
Mrs. S. Coleman, lower part golden-bronze, 
shaded rose, upper portion bright yellow ; 
Mrs. Norman Davis, orange-yellow; and 
Princess Teok.— E. Molyneux. 


NOTES ON IRISES (FLAGS). 

Thebe is no more charming family than the Iris, 
and the following are amongst the more beauti¬ 
ful kinds: 



Chrysanthemums for cut¬ 
ting. —Will you kindly inform me 
what Chrysanthemums are beat for cut 
blooms, and stating colour also ?— Ax Anxiotts 
Younq Beginner. 

•«* Presuming that large blooms are in¬ 
tended, the following twenty-four varieties 
will be found a good selection, containing as 
they do diversity of colour and form. As the 
Japanese section is now much more popular 
with the general public than the incurved varie¬ 
ties, I have named but nine in this section. As 
a further guide to a “ Young Beginner,'* I have 
chosen sorts only that are of fairly dwarf 
growth, say nothing beyond 6 feet, when the 
plants are cultivated on what is known as the 
natural system—viz., allowing the plants to 
grow from the cutting stage until they 
make their first natural break, when the shoots 
are reduced to three in number, with the 
view of each one producing a single bloom. 
Japanese : Avalanche, white ; Edwin Molyneux, 
crimson and gold ; Sunflower, golden-yellow ; 
Nivens, snow-white; Charles Davis, rich rosy- 
bronze ; Vi viand Morgl^ rosy-mauve; G. C. 
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TheSiuerian Iris (I. sibirica)(seccut)is a well 
known species, and happily one of the common¬ 
est, as it is grown in moat gardens worthy of 
the name. This is not surprising, as its extreme 
elegance, abundant Grass-like leafage, and tall 
spikes with two, and sometimes three clustered 
flowers entitle it to a widespread recognition. 
It is well distributed over Southern and C>ntral 
Europe, and also has a home in Asia. I find it 
requires a fair amount of sun, and not too dry 
a soil, but it is by no means fastidious. It grows 
splendidly in a moist ditch, or by a streamside. 
The variety lactea is of rather more robust 
growth than the type, the leafage stronger and 
the stems taller, but the flowers are about the 
same size, differing in the colour, this being of a 
decided milky-white. Minor is of dwarfer 
growth and has blue flowers, with the falls, 
however, reticulated with white. Another form 
is acuta, so named, I presume, from its more 
acute foliage than is characteristic of the parent. 
It is also much dwarfer, growing about 1$ feet 


in height, the flowers being blue, with white 
pencilling. 

Iris orientalis, is a flower all should grow 
who admire the Iris. It is of the richest blue 
possible, a lovely shade ; the standards upright, 
of the same depth as the lip, with the blade of 
a paler tint. The base of t he lip is a dull guinea- 
gold colour, spotted with rea, around this a 
white suffusion. It rises to about the same 
height as I. sibirica, has its strong character, 
ana is a variety of this, but it is far bolder and 
finer. Its chief home is Japan and Eastern 
Siberia. I oonsider this one of the most beauti¬ 
ful Irises of its season, eclipsing even the grassy 
sibirica. 

I. ochroleuca is so beautiful that mere 
words give but a faint idea of its lovely flowers. 
These are of large size, fully 3 inches across, 
and of a clear ivory white in both standards and 
falls, the latter enriched with a brilliant blotch 
that intensifies the ivory whiteness. Its robust 
sword-like foliage and sturdy stem that rises 
about 3 feet high give it a distinct and imposing 
character. 

I. ruthenica is a Russian species of 
charming beauty. Its flowers, clus¬ 
tered amongst the grassy tufts of 
foliage which is 1 foot or more in 
height, remind one of those of I. re¬ 
ticulata. It blooms for a lengthened 
period, and is an Iris that well deserves 
careful oulture. Loamy soil and a 
position fairly well exposed to the sun 
suit it. 

The Gladwin (I. ffptidissima) is 
the species that is common in the 
South of England, where it may be 
found on banks and among shrubs. 
It is of bold growth, and tne flowers 
are of a pale, whitish-yellow, with a 
little dull pencilling. The leaves are 
narrower than they are in the case of 
those of the Yellow or Water Flag, 
and when the plant is bruised it gives 
off a very disagreeable odour ; hence 
the specific name and the English one 
of “ stinking Gladwin. ” It is thought 
much of for its brilliantly coloured 
scarlet or orange-red berries, used in 
decorations. 

The Yellow Flag (I. pseudacorus) 
needs, of course, no description, as it 
is abundant in moist meadows, and 
by the side of streams and marshes in 
England. It is strange that in the 
garden this wild flower is not more 
often grown; it is as handsome a 
plant for fringing a lake or pond as 
one could imagine, yet seldom thought 
of. The variegated variety has its 
sword - shaped leaves covered with 
white, yellow, and green, and is ex¬ 
tremely ornamental. 

I. (Xiphion) juncea, the Rush- 
leaved Flag, is something like the 
Spanish Iris californica ; it is of the 
most brilliant yellow, with Rush-like 
leaves, and does not grow very tall. 
Such a species as this, from the warm 
African shores, should become more 
common ; its striking beauty entitles 
it to consideration. 

I. K^.mpferi (Knempfer’s Iris) is a 
fine kind. There are many varieties, 
the great thiog being to get the finer 
self colours, as rich plum, purple, rose, or other 
decided shades, not the mottled blooms. The 
plant loves the waterside; it revels in moisture, 
and is best seen bv a pond or lakeside. We 
are now in the height of its flowering season. 

C. 

A pretty flower-bed we saw recently 
was worth a distinct note. It was composed of 
three simple things, the groundwork being 
made up of dark orimson Begonia semperflorens 
(Vernon’s variety), which is one of the finest 
of this fast increasing and popular race. The 
flowers are deep crimson ana the leaves intenso 
green, shaded with a bronzy-purple tone, the 
plants being covered with bloom as the summer 

f ives way to autumn. As a relief to this 
right ground. Acacia lophantha was used, 
not too freely, and white Tufted Pansy com¬ 
posed the edging. A simpler, prettier, or more 
effective arrangement it would be difficult to 
make. 

Original from 
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SUNFLOWERS. 

Although the rage for Sunflowers has subsided, 
I consider them none the less valuable to the 
gardener, and the popularity they attained at 
one time has done much to make them known 
in districts where they were comparative rari¬ 
ties. It has also resulted in leaving us with a 
few more or less distinct varieties. The Sun¬ 
flower may be regarded as a hardy plant for the 
million, and there may yet be a large field left 
open, and many local varieties that have not 
yet found their way into commerce. Old 
English gardens are being ransacked, and many 
rare old flowers which were favourites with our 

g randfathers are being unearthed and distri- 
uted all over the country. Among these not 
the least beautiful are a few Sunflowers, which 
have proved of great service in the garden. 
Almost every year some new sort is brought for¬ 
ward, sometimes found somewhere, and at other 
times the result of cross-fertilisation. Sun¬ 
flowers may be cultivated with the greatest 
ease. They are gross feeders, and the stronger 
or richer the soil the better the result 
when they make the weaning summer 
brilliant with their golden - yellow 
flowers. It is true that not a few of 
this genus are coarse and weedy, to¬ 
tally unfitted for the flower garden, 
but a good many, some of which are 
not yet in general cultivation, could 
be utilised with striking effect in the 
best kept flower garden, and for 
mixed borders, &c., they are simply 
invaluable. The tall sorts, such as 
H. Isetiflorus, the more robust forms 
of H. rigidus, H. decapetalus, H. 
orgyalis, H. divaricatus, &c , make 
telling groups in the back rows of 
mixed borders, or, better still, 
grouped separately and allowed to 
expand their blooms, without their 
graceful stems being made stiff and 
unsightly with stakes and tying. A 
plan I have seen adopted for the 
taller-growing Asters is also applic¬ 
able to the Sunflowers, and that is 
making beds or openings in the 
centres of Rhododendron and other 
clumps in which the Sunflowers are 
planted. In this way they require no 
staking and no more attention than 
that of clearing up in spring and 
keeping the shrubs from encroaching 
too much on them. This will be 
found an excellent plan, not only for 
saving space, a consideration in small 
gardens, but it also prolongs the sea¬ 
son of flowering, making our shrub¬ 
beries gay in autumn as well as 
spring, with no hurt to either of the 
plants employed. For such a position 
in a dwarf shrubbery, 

H. orgyalis, which is grown as 
much for the grace and elegance of its 
stems and foliage as for its small, 
though rich, golden-yellow flowers, is 
an extremely effective species. In ordi¬ 
narily warm seasons it flowers with 
the profusion of its race, and when 
doing well is one of the most elegant 
plantain the large order of Composites. 

H. l^etiflorus is also a very fine species, re¬ 
sembling the taller forms of H. rigidus so much 
that many have considered it a mere variety. 
The ray-florets are of a rich dark yellow, and 
the disc yellowish, not black, as in H. rigidus. 

H. rigidus is a very showy species, and a 
most useful garden plant, variable in habit, 
height, and in the size and tint of its flowers, 
and also in its time of flowering. It is an 
excellent border plant, of medium height, and 
flowers in early August. The tall forms are 
also useful, and succeed in almost any kind of 
loose soil. 

H. multiflorus is one of the best all-round 
Sunflowers in cultivation. It is an extremely 
accommodating plant, and may be grown dwarf 
or tall, according to the nature of the soil, 
without in any way interfering with the abund¬ 
ance of its flowers. If not the most beautiful, 
it is certainly the most generally grown of all 
the Helianthuses. There are several varieties 
in gardens, one known as H. multiflorus, another 
as major or maximus, with larger flowers, the 
old double, besides a very fine double form un¬ 
earthed in an old garden'in Ireland- and* sent 
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out as Soleil d’Or. It is certainly distinct from 
the old double, but to say it is an improvement 
is another matter, which will be judged by 
individual taste. 

H. decapetalus, which flowers towards the 
end of August, grows from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height, producing abundance of pale sulphur- 
yellow flowers. H. divaricatus, a small-flowered 
species, is much inferior as a garden plant. 

H. angustifolius is only seen at its best in 
very hot summers ; the average season is too 
cold for this species, and the flowers often get 
destroyed by the early autumn frosts. It is, 
however, an elegant species, with abundance of 
Willow-shaped leaves and yellow flowers. 

H. mollis is rather a rare species, but pretty, 
and well worth growing. It grows about 3 feet 
in height, with opposite, somewhat perfoliate 
leaves, woolly, soft to the touch, and with entire 
margins; flowers 1 £ inches to 2 inches in 
diameter, rich yellow, very distinct and hand¬ 
some when well grown. 

H. occidentalis is another somewhat rare 


The Silvery-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus argophyllu*). 


species, with orange-yellow flowers, and of fine 
compact habit. 

The annual Sunflowers scarcely need men¬ 
tioning, but we may draw attention to the kind 
illustrated, the Silvery Sunflower (Helianthus 
argophylluB), which is less remarkable for the 
dimensions of its flower-heads than the common 
| Sunflower and its varieties. It usually grows 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high, and branches to the 
very base, the branches themselves being much 
ramified—an arrangement which ensures an 
abundance of flower-heads. These are about 
3 inches across, the ray-florets being of a bright 
yellow colour, and the disc of a blackish-purple. 
The whole is densely clothed with a soft-grey 
pubescence, which gives it a silvery aspect, to 
which its specific name alludes. This species 
and the pretty H. cucumerifolius are especially 
useful for small gardens. 

American Bellbind —I hope “J. F.” 
has no neighbours, or, better still, lives in an 
island by himself. He can, of course, choke his 
own land with “ Bindweed ” if he likes. I fol¬ 
lowed and extracted a root 17 feet long not long 


ago, and the nasty stuff has got into the 
crevices of the walls of my terrace. Perhaps 
“ J. F.” would kindly tell how to keep Ameri¬ 
can Bellbind under control, and what he calls 
proper control? Here it would be half over 
the county, I should think, in a couple of 
years.—VV. Phelps. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Those who arrange Carnations will not, of course, 
adopt the senseless practice of the old school of 
florists, and place each one into a paper collar ; 
to do so would be ridiculous to a degree, but no 
more so than it is when exhibiting them if 
viewed in the right light, for if flowers have to 
depend upon such an artificiality, to say nothing 
of the pulling out of some petals and the smooth¬ 
ing down of others, the sooner they are dispensed 
with the better from an artistic point of view. 
Nothing is better for arranging with Carnation 
flowers than the shoots (or grass) of the plants 
themselves. Some of the more advanced florists 
do this nowadays, and their exhibits gain in 
effect thereby. My plan is to grow a good few 
seedlings every year, and those which prove to 
be single (some of these are very beautiful) are 
cut for this purpose, both the shoots and buds 
being used in arrangements. In cutting Carna¬ 
tions some tact ana decision are needed to do 
what is best. Sometimes it is better to let the 
first or crown flower be missed ; it may be 
one with a burst calyx, whereas the succeed¬ 
ing ones will not have this failing, or it 
may have a very short stem, whereas by 
picking it out when faded those that succeed 
it may possibly expand, two or three at once. 
In arranging Carnations it is a common prac¬ 
tice to place too many together. These are 
flowers that cannot under any possibility be 
crowded together if a really good effect is to be 
had. Again, short stems are inconvenient for 
arranging in a free and easy fashion. The remedy 
in each case amounts to this : cut a less quantity 
but take them with longer stems ; thus what is 
lost in one way is compensated for in another. 
The best vases for Carnations are small or 
medium-sized ones, none with a wide top being 
recommended. Erect specimen glasses are as 
good as can be chosen, and never entertain the 
idea of having more than two decided and 
distinct colours in the same vase. Two or more 
shades of yellow, pink, or other colours can 
each be used with good effect by themselves. In 
the culture of seedlings there is always the 
chance of a prolonged season ; odd spikes often 
continue to yield a supply useful for cutting. 

Sweet Peas, &c. —At this season these 
delightfully fragrant garden flowers are at their 
best. In no instance probably has more advance 
been made of late years than in Sweet Peas as 
regards the varied shades of colours. For 
my own part, I decidedly prefer those with 
soft tints and shades in preference to the 
more showy kinds. These in any case lend 
themselves so conveniently and appropriately 
to purposes of decoration as to be greatly 
in request. They last well when cut, provided 
that they are taken as soon as the first flower 
is expanded ; the buds will expand afterwards 
when fairly well advanced at the time of cutting. 
No flowers bear or pay for cutting freely 
more than Sweet Peas, for the more the 
flowers are cut the better and more continuous 
will be the crop of bloom. When flowers alone 
are the primary consideration and not seed- 
saving, all of the seed-pods should be pulled off 
directly the flowers fade and before the swelling 
of the seeds has had time to weaken or exhaust 
the bine. If this be done, twice the amount of 
flowers will be had, provided cultural details are 
properly carried out as regards soil and watering, 
with mulching also, to guard against drought. 
I am greatly impressed with the superior quality 
of flower, its size, purity of colour, and length 
of foot-stalk being all in favour of the new 
American variety Emily Henderson ; as a white 
it is the best I have yet grown. Countess of 
Radnor is a decided acquisition, the shades, of 
mauve being so soft and pleasing ; Primroee is 
another good form with creamy-coloured flowers: 
Princess Beatrice, although an older kind, is not 
surpassed in its soft tint of pink ; Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone, with blush-pink porvading its flowers, is 
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another select colour. Those who have not as 
yet grown these will do well to take note of 
them, also of newer and varied kinds whilst 
they are in season. Seeing the actual dowers is 
far better than any descriptive notes thereon, 
aud these may be seen in nearly every show of 
the least importance about the country. Dahlias 
will now be coming into use. Of these I only 
grow Pompons and Cactus varieties, the deoora- 
tive varieties being included under the latter 
h«ad. I do not care in the least what becomes 
of the show and fancy kinds; personally, I 
would not take pains to find room for any of 
them. They are too prim and formal for 
decorations, being also very weighty. The 
Pompons are far better for cutting, but these 
Ho not equal in any degree the Cactus forms. 
Use will no doubt be found for these as fast as 
t'ley expand for the next few weeks. G. 


ORCHIDS. 

LYCASTE SKINNERI. 

Lycaste Skinneri is unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful of the Orchid family, for not 
only are the blooms large 
and brilliant in colour, but 
they last for a considerable 
time in full beauty, even 
when cut and placed in 
water. Another great advan¬ 
tage which adds considerably 
to its value is that it may be 
growD in a cool-house, and 
when in bloom may be taken 
into the drawing-room, or 
any other place for house 
decoration, without fear of 
injury to the plant. This 
species is a native of Guate¬ 
mala, and was first discovered 
by Mr. G. U. Skinner, who 
brought great quantities to 
England in 1841, and after 
whom it was named by Dr. 

Lindley. Since that time, 
however, on account of its 
great beauty and usefulness, 

10 has often been imported in 
immense numbers, and at present is to be found 
in almost every collection in this country. It 
can truly be termed an amateur s Orchid, as it 
is one of the easiest in this large family to cul¬ 
tivate, and when well potted and placed in a 
temperature that does not fall on an average 
below 50 degs. Fahr., it can soarcely fail to do 
well. 

It is an epiphytal plant, producing mem¬ 
branaceous plaited leaves, each from 15 inches 
to 20 inches in length and of dark green colour ; 
the flower-spikes proceed from the base of the 
bulbs after the growths are completed, and 
which are usually about half the length of the 
leaves, each bearing a solitary bloom. The 
flowers, the largest and most beautiful in the 
genus, and individually measuring from 5 inches 
to 7 inches across the lateral sepals, are pro¬ 
duced during the late autumn and winter 
months. The flowers are large, spreading, and 
white, more or less flushed with rose ; the lip 
is distinctly three-lobcd, side lobes erect; the 
front lobe roundish in outline, deflexed and wavy 
at the margin, rosy red or carmine, and in some 
instances blotched in various ways with white. 
From the enormous quantities that exist in its 
native habitat, Guatemala and Honduras, it is 
only natural to suppose that the flowers must 
vary considerably in colour, and this has been 
proved by the numerous plants which have from 
time to time appeared, and have been considered 
quite distinct enough to bear varietal names. 
Amongst the finest varieties of this species must 
be mentioned the beautiful pure white form, 
which still appears to be rare in cultivation. It 
is an exceedingly chaste plant, and forms a 
most pleasing contrast when grown with some 
of the darker forms ; the sepals and petals are 
of good substance and of the purest white, as is 
the whole flower, with a pale yellow tinge on the 
crest of the lip. 

Some of the most distinct kinds that have 
appeared are L. Skinneri amabilis, a fine dark 
form with large flowers ; L. Skinneri armeniaca, 
very distinct, the blooms being suffused with 
apricot-yellow. L. Skinneri delicatissima, as 
may be supposed bjfth* name, is a_s|f^coloured 
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variety. L. Skinneri Reginas is another beauti¬ 
ful form with rich flowers. 

The cultivation of Lycastes is by no means 
difficult, provided they are placed in a shady 
position and kept cool and moist, for although 
they enjoy plenty of air and light, they must 
be sheltered from full exposure to the sun’s 
rays. As is the case with all Orchids, the pots 
should be well drained, and with these plants this 
must be especially seen to, as they enjoy au 
abundant supply of water, especially during the 
season of active growth, and a frequent sprink¬ 
ling with the syringe at this period will also be 
of advantage. After the growths are completed 
water should at no time be entirely withheld, 
although much less will then suffice. These 
plants thrive best when grown in pots, and 
should be potted in a compost consisting of good 
rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with the 
addition of a few nodules of charcoal; a little 
silver-sand may also be used with advantage, 
and the plants should be raised on a mound 
slightly above the rim of the pot. Red-spider 
ana thrips will sometimes prove troublesome 
should the atmosphere be kept in too dry a con¬ 
dition. These insects attack the undersides of 
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A cool-house Orchid (Lycaste Skinneri). 


the leaves, and if not soon checked will cause 
them to turu yellow and have a sickly appear¬ 
ance. This splendid plant when well grown 
makes an admirable specimen for exhibition, as 
several of its fine large and showy blooms may 
be produced from each bulb. This, with its other 
numerous good qualities, must recommend it to 
all lovers of Orchids. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLEYA CITRINA 
AND MILTONIA SPECTABILIS MOREL- 
IANA. 

Would you kindly inform me as to the treat¬ 
ment of the Cattleya citrina and Miltonia spec- 
tabilis Moreliana Orchids, both of which, I 
understand, are of the cool-house class? I 
should like to cultivate some plants, and any 
information will be acceptable.—W. H. D. 

* # * Cattleya citrina, it most be confessed, is 
rather a difficult Orchid for an amateur to keep 
in health, and yet it thrives in some plaoes 
where apparently but little trouble is taken in 
its culture. It is certainly a cool-house species, 
but a deal of mischief is frequently done by 
keeping it too cool during the winter months. 
Some or the best specimens we have ever seen 


were grown upon cork blocks, and these sus¬ 
pended at a corresponding aDgle to that of the 
roof of the house. The plant must be wired 
firmly on the under-side of the block, as it 
persists in its habit of growing with its head 
downwards, any attempt made to grow it erect 
being probably attended by failure. A little 
Sphagnum Moss must be placed around the 
b*se of the plants when wiring them on, and 
this added to as the plants increase in size. C. 
citrina is a restless species, and on this account 
must never be dried, although by partly with¬ 
holding water just before the flower-scapes 
appear in spring a slight cessation of growth is 
sometimes caused, this being of great advantage 
to the plants. It is impossible to keep this 
Orchid too cool during the late spring and 
summer months, but as it is usually in growth 
in the winter the temperature ought never to go 
much below 50 degs., excepting on very cold 
nights, when a few degrees less heat will not be 
so harmful as a very dry atmosphere, caused by 
pressing on the fire-heat unduly. The syringe 
must be oarefully used with this Orchid, a little 
overhead watering doing no harm on fine days ; 
but it is easily overdone in this respect. C. 
citrina is a Mexican Orchid, introduced to this 
country about 1838. 

Miltonia spectabilis Moreliana is a very 
handsome Orchid, but requires more heat than 
the last-named—in fact, we have been most suo- 
oessful with it in a full Cattleya temperature. 
If you have only a cool-house give it the 
warmest place you can, and place it as close to 
the glass as possible. The plants should be 
grown in very shallow baskets or on rafts ; if 
the former, fill up to nearly the top with large 
pieces of charcoal and crocks, allowing about 1 
inch of compost, this consisting of equal parts 
good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
with a few lumps of oharcoal the size of a Hazel 
Nut. You do not say whether your plants are 
newly imported or established, but if the former, 
they had better be allowed to commence root¬ 
ing before giving any compost, as the base of the 

S seudo-bulbs are apt to decay from super-abun- 
ant moisture. Well-established plants when 
growing freely must never be quite dry, if the 
oompost is really suitable—viz., a free, open 
mixture that the water passes through with a 
rush, they requiring it almost daily. In the 
winter the compost must be kept just moist 
enough to prevent the Sphagnum dying, but 
always allowing them to get well on the dry side 
before watering. It is a beautiful Orchid, 
worthy of all care, flowering also at a time when 
really good kinds are scarce—viz., in September 
and onwards to November, the blossoms lasting 
in perfect condition at least five weeks. It is a 
native of Rio and Brazil, introduced in the first 
place from the Organ Mountains in 1847. 

STRIKING PENTSTEMON CUTTINGS. 
Bell-glasses, which were so much in request 
twenty-five years ago, appear to have gone out 
of fashion, and I am going to try a low wooden 
frame with a sloping glass top to ascertain if 
Buch a protection will do as well. The advan¬ 
tage of the bell-glass is that it forms an air-tight 
covering, and which, though it remains undis¬ 
turbed for five months at least, never seems to 
injure the cuttings or make any damp ofl'. 
Pentatemons on this red land survive mild 
winters, but I know of only one variety that has 
been able to remain unprotected during the 
last three winters. It was sent me about ten 
years ago under the name of Mrs. Smith. It is 
a fairly good scarlet with a pure white throat. 
In habit of growth and general appearance it is 
very like Mme. Patey, but the red is not so 
intensely deep and brilliant. 

For the last three years I have obtained good 
plants eveu of the moat tender varieties of the 
Pentstemon by taking of: the shoots that remain 
in the first and second weeks in October. Of 
those taken last year from Mme. Patey, a rather 
tender sort, not one failed, and the strongest of 
these are now coming into bloom in the borders. 
The place where they have to remain during 
the winter is a very sheltered spot, and they 
are protected under bell-glasses, which are 
never lifted till the middle of April, and then 
only for an hour or two when the weather is 
mild. By the end of May, sooner or, later, 
according to the state of the season, the bell- 
glasses can be removed ; but it is of importance 
1 that the cuttipgs should not be disturbed until 
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their points indicate growth. They should then 
be carefully lifted, and the plants that are rooted 
transferred to the borders where they are to 
remain, and if there are any not yet rooted, they 
can be replaced in their old quarters, and the 
bell-glass put over them for a few days to 
stimulate their growth. This methed of culti- 
vation, if carried out in the way recommended, 
will be found to answer quite as well as striking 
the laterals taken during the summer months, 
which I behcve is the usual method of perpetu¬ 
ating this valuable mixed border plant. I have 
found a 9-mch bell-glass sufficient to cover seven 
cuttings. j» 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WHITE JEW’S MALLOW (RHODO- 
T YPU8 KERRIOIDES). 

Amosg the lesser-known shrubs the White 
Jew s Mallow, or Rhodotypus kerrioides, is 
conspicuous, and is pretty either upon a wall or 
as a bush It has the slender habit of the 
Kerria and similar foliage, but the flowers are 
large and white, like single Roses, whilst they 
are produced in May. Upon a wall it may be 
trained to a height of 12 feet or more, but when 
grown as a bush in the open, away 
from support, it is a dense, grace¬ 
ful shrub about 6 feet in height. 

It lasts a considerable time in 
flower, and is far too uncommon in 
gardens. 


and the long wand-like shoots, which are 
disposed in a very graceful manner, are termi¬ 
nated by dense crowded racemes of rosy purple 
Pea-shaped blossoms. Lespedeza bicolor, on the 
other hand, flowers quite early in August, does 
not often reach a height of much more than 
a yard, is of a stiff, upright habit, and the 
flowers are less showy than those of the 
Desmodium. The 

Amorphas, consisting of A. fruticosa (the 
Bastard Indigo of the United States) and A. 
canescens (the Lead-plant), are both pretty, but 
less showy than many other shrubs. The first 
I to bloom is A. canescens, whose specific name is 
well bestowed, for the stems and leaves are 
< thickly clothed with short greyish hairs, which 
i fdve to the entire plant a hoary appearance. 
The flowers, which are borne in compact, 
terminal racemes, are small, but of a bright 
bluish purple tint, which is very noticeable in 
I its setting of prettily divided, hoary foliage. 

| This sometimes flowers before August, while at 
I others it is at its best during that month. 

Rather later in blooming we have the larger A. 
i fruticosa, which forms a clump of upright shoots 
! that reach a height of (i feet or 8 feet, and are 
j clothed with pinnate leaves, without the hoari¬ 
ness of the preceding species. The flowers, 



BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

During the months of May and 
June we have a great wealth of 
bloom among our hardy shrubs, 
then by July they are much less 
numerous, while by the time August 
reaches us and the summer is on 
the wane the shrubs in flower are 
very limited. Most conspicuous 
just now in many places is the 
Spanish Broom (Spartium jun- 
ceum), whose large golden blos¬ 
soms are borne in great profusion, 
while its value in this respect is 
still further enhanced by the fact 
that it will maintain a succession 
of bloom for a long time, as some 
specimens under my observation 
have been in flower nearly through¬ 
out July, and are now (the second 
week in August) in full bloom, 
while they bid fair to continue for 
some time. Like many other 
Leguminosie, the deep descending 
roots of this Broom enable it to 
resist drought better than many 
shrubs, so that it will form an 
object of great beauty under con¬ 
ditions such as the hardy Hibiscuses 
(another August flowering class) 
would scarcely exist. Of other yellow-flowered 
leguminous plants, Cytisus capitatus is now in 
bloom, and continues for some time. It forma a 
compact bush about a yard high, clothed with 
trifoliate leaves, which, in common with the 
stems and unopened flower-buds, are so thickly 
covered with whitish hairs as to give the entire 
plant quite a hoary appearance. The flowers, 
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The White Jew's Mallow (Ithodotypus kerrioides). 


which are small and of a rich purple colour, are 
borne in dense spikes at the points of the shoots. 
At a little distance they are not particularly 
showy, but close inspection reveals their richness 
of colouring and the beauty of their little tuft 
of golden anthers. The 

Spir.ras are a numerous class, the majority 
of which are over before August, but during the 
present month we have in many cases the large 

ninnntn-lunvro.l Si I ___ 


r. . , \ v “ » ,lcl,uu youug seed¬ 

ling plants should be occasionally grown on to 
take their place. Indigofera Gerardiana is a 
lovely flowering shrub. A beautiful member of 
the same order that does not flower till the end 
of August—in fact, in some seasons its beauty 
is curtailed by September frost—is Desmodium 
penduliflorum, or at all events the plant known 
as such, for it is now, I believe, considered to 
be Lespedeza with the specific name of Sieboldi. 
In many publications Desmodium penduliflorum 
has been regarded as synonymous with Les- 
pede/i hioolor (a totally different plant), ao 
that 1 1 is some satisfaction to see it considered 
distinct therefrom. * Dr'iim^jium 
rum will ft „ 


penduKflo- 


ably situated, is a charming object during 
August or later. The huge masses of creamy- 
white flowers are very unlike anything else now 
in our gardens, and when tinged with pink, as 
they are when fully exposed, they present a very 
dillerent appearance to those opened under 
glass earlier in the season. This Hydrangea 
produces the finest heads of bloom when pruned 
back hard in the spring before starting into 
growth, and a good mulching of manure, with 
occasional waterings with liquid-manure as the 
flowers develop, will leave their mark on the 
floral display. If in a dry situation, the leaves 
of this Hydrangea are liable to be attacked by 
I red spider, which will soon destroy its beauty. 


ROSES. 

NOTES FROM THE GLOUCESTER AND 
CRYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOWS. 

With the glut of our Rose season fast waning, 
a few notes upon those varieties that arc a- 
ceptionately good may be of interest. No one 
Rose is coming better with me than 

Hkr Majesty, and it was remarkably goo^, 
both at Gloucester and the Crystal Palace. As 
a matter of fact, at the latter it won the silver 
medal as the best Hybrid Perpetual, both among 
the trade and among amateur growers. Mr. 
B. R. Cant’s bloom was simply perfect, and we 
may safely say that 1895 is remarkable for the 
excellent flowers secured of this grand Rose. 

Boci.e d’Or is another that does not often 
come good, and requires a specially suitable 
season to be seen at its best. At Gloucester, 
the Rev. A. Foster Melliar had a grand bloom, 
and won the silver medal with this variety. In 
many stands, both there and at the more recent 
Crystal Palace show, this Rose was as fine as 
in 1887. Ethel Brownlow won the medal for 
Teas in the nurserymen’s classes at Gloucester, 
and Comtesse de Nadaillac at the Crystal 
Palace, both coming from Mr. Frank Cant, Col¬ 
chester. 

There is a singular feature about these 
silver medal blooms ; they are almost always 
from poor or indifferent growers. This year it 
was Comtesse de Ludre for the H. Perpetual 
and Ethel Brownlow for the Teas among nur¬ 
serymen, Horace Vernet and Boule d’Or tak¬ 
ing similar places from the amateur stands at 
Gloucester. Neither of these can be called good 
doers as regards growth and bloom. At the 
Crystal Palace we have Her Majesty tak¬ 
ing the medal both for amateur and pro¬ 
fessional growers ; but, as I have already 
remarked, 1895 seems an exceptional year 
for t his Rose, and while we cannot 
complain of bad growth here, it is not often we 
get good flowers, because of the natural coarse¬ 
ness of this variety. There is no other Rose 
more subject to mildew than Her Majesty. The 
medal Tea among amateurs at the Crystal 
Palace was Marechal Niel. It has been upon my 
mind that a brief descriptive list of the Roses 
that win in a class for those grown within eight 
miles of Charing-cross might be useful to town 
growers, and I am convinced that those who saw 
the lovely colour and freshness in this class will 
never again doubt that Roses can be cultivated 
in towns. Mr. E. Mawley, the hard-working 
hon. sec. of our National Rose Society, kindly 
presented a piece of plate for a class of six single 
trusses grown under the above conditions, and 
there were no better or brighter Roses in the 
whole show than those staged in competition for 
this interesting prize. Mr. K. H. Gifford, of 
Streatham, won, but Mr. E. K. Smith, Muswell- 
hill, N., was very close. It may console this 
gentleman to know that only one point divided 
them, and that twice we made his and Mr. 
Gifford’s equal. Mr. Gifford had A. K. Williams, 
Fisher Holmes, and Charles Lefebvre in perfect 
form. The purest of country airs could not 
have improved these three blooms. His remain¬ 
ing three were Mrs. John Laing, Pride of 
Waltham, and Gustave Piganeau. The three 
best blooms in Mr. Smith s second prize lot 
were Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, and 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. I will not make a 
Rose catalogue of this article, for all of you can 
get descriptions of these varieties from any 
nurseryman’s list. 

There was also a class of twelve blooms, 
distinct, to be grown within eleven miles of 
Charing-cross. Here Mr. W. Hodgson, Shirley 
Cottage, Croydon, was successful, followed by 
Mr. A. Beyfus, Norwood, and Mr. H. W. Dews, 
Beckenham. 1 meant to have selected the six best 
from the first prize stand, but could not lessen 
my choice below seven, and they were General 
Jacqueminot, La France, Louis Van Houtte, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Fisher Holmes, Duke of 
Connaught, and Victor Hugo. In spite of its 
being such a hot and dry season, our darkest 
Roses have come with grand colour. Through 
the new arrangement of Roses at the Crystal 
Palace I could not form a safe estimate of the 
numbers shown; but, taking my own impression, 
should imagine they were up to the average, 
although no classes seemed so strongly con¬ 
tested os was the cage with rqany at Gloucester. 

Of course, you want to know who secured the 
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Amateur’s Champion Trophy and Gold MedaL 
It went to Mr. E. B. Lindsell, Hitchin, Herts, 
who also won it during the four consecutive 
seasons of 1890*93. Mr. W. J. Grant has won 
twice, Mr. R. N. G. Baker and the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton also being equally successful; but 
Mr. E. B. Lindsell has won it five times during 
the last six seasons. Here is a list of thirty-six 
varieties, and if you want good Roses, either for 
garden or exhibition, this is a good selection : 
Her Majesty, S. M. Rodocanachi, Mrs. Paul, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. J. Laing, A. K. Williams, Merveillo de 
Lyon, Charles Lefebvre, Mme. E. Verdier, 
Gustave Piganeau, Duchess of Bedford, Souve¬ 
nir d’Elise, Dupuy Jamain, Caroline Kuster, 
Alfred Colomb, Gabrielle Luizet, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Duchess de Moray, Fisher Holmes, 
Comtesse de Nadaillao, Mme. Hausmann, Mrs. 
8. G. Sharman Crawford, Catherine Mermet, 
Louise Van Houtte, Innocente Pirola, Prince 
Arthur, Abel Carriers, Dr. Andry, Francois 
Miohelon, Duke of Connaught, Eboile de Lyon, 
Maurice Bernardin, Marie Verdier, and Dr. 
SewelL This is a valuable prize, coming to 
about three shillings a bloom in cash, as well as 
the champion trophy for the season and a gold 
medal. I think it was an excellent idea to add 
this gold medal as a memento of success in 
holding so coveted a prize as the trophy, and 
would Tike to see all past holders have one also. 
A trophy for Teas and Noisettes was taken by 
Mr. 0. G. Orpen, Colchester, who was most 
successful in this division. A gold medal also 
goes here. 

Lovely indeed were Mr. Orpen’s blooms. It 
was a little peculiar that the winners in 1893 
and 1894 should have been second and third 
respectively this season. Mr. Orpen was first 
for twelve single Teas or Noisettes, and also 
took the piece of plate given as a memorial of 
the late Rev. the Hon. J. Townshend-Boscawen 
in a class for eight sorts, three of each, and was 
first for nine blooms of any Tea Rose. In Teas, 
then, we find him Winning first in every class 
of the top division, in addition to the Harkness 
Challenge Cup, valued at 25 guineas, and which 
was one of the strongest contested classes of the 
day. Ten lots were staged, and I will give the 
names of the twelve Roses that took this coveted 
prize. Merveille de Lyon, Ulrich Brunner, 
Innocente Pirola, Dr. Sewell, Alfred Colomb, 
The Bride, Ernest Metz, Catherine Mermet, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, A. K. Williams, Comtesse 
de Panisse, and Kaiaerin Augusta Victoria. 
The last two were very fine, but neither of 
these two are good except during an exceptional 
season. By-the-way, Colchester was the strong 
Rose town, as usual, for the veteran grower, 
Mr. B. R. Cant, won the nurseryman’s trophy 
in grand style, while the town of oysters and 
Roses was well represented in the Teas and 
Noisettes also. Very shortly I will have a few 
words to say about the new Roses, which were 
more interesting than usual. 

A. Piper, Sussex, 


ROSES IN 1895. 

This is amongst the best of seasons that I 
remember for many years, for not only are the 
blooms more numerous, but they are individually 
finer and cleaner than usual. In spite of the 
long-protracted drought, the plants continue to 
grow and produce suocessional blooms in a 
remarkably free manner. One of the things 
that have impressed me more than anything 
else is that Roses that in ordinary seasons hardly 
produce a perfect bloom are this year covered 
with lovely buds and perfectly developed 
blooms, while those that are good all-season 
Roses are simply grand. Now in thinking of 
the reason of such a wonderful display I can 
come to no other conclusion than that the very 
severe frost that played such havoc with a 
great many things in our gardens gave the 
Roses such a oomplete rest, and kept them 
dormant until the season was so well advanced 
that, when at last they did start to grow, they 
went right away without any check or draw¬ 
back. Being remarkably free from aphis or pests 
of any kind, they have perfected a lovely crop 
of bloom. I may remark that even those dwarf 
Roses that were cut down nearly to the ground 
by the frost have broken out into just as 
luxuriant a growth as the others, and are now 
producing a splendid succession of bloom to 
those whose wool war Lot fnitraLY AmongBt 


Roses that have gained in public favour I must 
mention William Allan Riohardson. It is now 
the rage, and as a wall-climber is likely to be 
largely in demand, while as a button-hole 
market Rose there is nothing to come up to it. 

J. Groom, Gosport . 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIAS OF TO-DAY. 

It was in 1777 that the type of the florist’s 
Cineraria of to-day was first introduced from 
the Canary Islands by Mr. Masson. The 
florist made a marked and quick change. The 
petals under his hand became broader, denser, 
and fuller, with a symmetry that pleases, even 
infatuates, a certain section of flower lovers; 
the colours increased in richness and variety, 
until we have an extensive range from the 
purest white to the deepest maroon and purple, 
almost black in its intense depth of shade. 
Amongst the earliest types of the great race 
that was to follow were such hybrids as Water- 
houseana, Hendersoni, &c., vastly different, it 
is true, to the flowers that now adorn the green¬ 
house, but foreshadowing the richer things to 
come. The type, C. cruenta, should commend 
itself to all who love free and elegant flowers. 
The plant grows quite 5 feet in height, branohes 
out gracefully, and is smothered with soft, 



One of the earlier Cinerarias (C. cruenta Webberiana). 


purplish coloured flowers, that have a lightness 
and beauty we wish for in the greenhouse and 
conservatory. There is usually a large group 
of it in the greenhouse at Kew, and we hope 
it will be repeated in future seasons to show 
visitors that in passing by the type in the eager¬ 
ness to acquire its progeny, a lovely flower, 
oapable of making a cloud of delicate colour in 
spring, is suffering unmerited neglect. The 
beautiful sprays of bloom may be cut for the 
vase or bowl to arrange with Fern fronds, and a 
dainty decoration they make, lasting for several 
days. Several years ago Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons exhibited sprays of C. cruenta, which were 
much noticed at the time, and each year sinoe 
they have continued to bring it before the 
public. It is not the true cruenta, but probably 
an improved seedling, as the flowers are larger 
and brighter, though showing the same important 
characteristics. The illustration is of C. c. 
Webberiana, described as a garden hybrid, the 
flowers bright blue-purple, and with some 
resemblance to those of cruenta, more closely 
resembling the improved form of Messrs. 
Cannell. It was raised in the spring of 1841 by 
Mr. Smithera, gardener to Mr. R. Williams, 
and has bright gFeen leaves and boldly coloured 
flowers—a form that would give delight in these 
days, when as much or more iB thought of single 
than double flowers. 

The single varieties of Cineraria are never 
likely to suffer from the double types, which 


have always remained in the background. In 
the single flowers there is a rich range of colour 
distributed in rings and delightfully shaded, 
sometimes pure sell and of lustrous tint. 

The first double Cineraria was, we believe, 
Mrs. Thomas Lloyd, which was raised by Mr. 
Greenfield, The Priory, Warwick. We must 
confess to have somewhat of an aversion to the 
double Cinerarias, but they please many and 
are showy when in full perfection. Several 
varieties that are a great improvement on their 
predecessors have been raised, such as Faust, 
Aspasia, Advance, Mrs. Midson, Gem, all fully 
double, and giving bright hopes for the future 
of this section. The colours are increasing in 
variety, violet-blue, rose, purple-blue, white, 
tipped lilac, and magenta—all effective and 
decided. As some growers have experienced a 
difficulty in the culture of the double Cineraria, 
it may be well to give the details of culture. 
The plants can be easily raised from seed, like 
the single varieties, but the finest named kinds 
should be propagated from side shoots, which it 
is easy to strike in a shady situation. This is 
wise treatment, as they vary from seed even 
more than the single types. One great point 
is, as soon as they have done flowering, to fumi¬ 
gate thoroughly, and to place the plants after¬ 
wards in a quite shady place out-of-doors. Thus 
treated, clean, healthy shoots will start, and 
from these the stock may be easily increased 
from year to year. An artiole on the general cul¬ 
ture of Cinerarias was given last week. 


Stocking a greenhouse.— Will you 
kindly tell me how to set about stocking a small 
greenhouse, 12 feet by 7 feet, and 14 feet high, 
kept warm by a stove ? I should like to have 
plants for winter and spring flowering, as it is 
too late for autumn plants now, probably. I am 
an amateur concerning the culture of green¬ 
house plants, and would be glad to know any¬ 
thing about the management of greenhouses. 
Will you kindly recommend me a good book on 
gardening?— Mollie. 

%* You will not require fires in your small 
greenhouse before the end of October to have 
plants for winter and spring flowering. You 
might pot Roman Hyacinths and Freesias for 
early blooming in August, and other bulbs a little 
later. Cinerarias we Bhould not recommend, but 
young plants of Zonal Pelargoniums potted now 
would De well within your scope of manage¬ 
ment, as you might with your stove manage a 
night temperature of dose upon 50 degs. 
Primulas and Cyolamens purchased now, small 
plants, and grown in cola frame till October, 
will be useful. Then Genistas, Deutzias, Spir¬ 
aeas, Dielytras, and similar things are all easy 
to manage, and are also cheap. 

LUlum auratum with 80 flowers on 
a Stem.—I should be glad to know if any of 
your readers have one of the above with over 
80 blooms on one stem ? I have one in a 7-inch 
pot with 84. I am going to remove 21 of them 
to lessen the crowd in hopes of bringing the rest 
on. When I potted the bulb I told an old 
gardener what a mixture I had put it into ; he 
Bimply laughed and said it ooula not grow, but 
must rot. It is now 6 feet high and looks 
healthy. — Amateur. 


Hibiscus syriacus, or Althaea frutex, as 
it is called, are essentially an August flowering 
group of shrubs, and very pretty ones too if 
they have not suffered from want of water, for 
they are very liable to do so, especially during 
unusually dry seasons, and when this happens 
their foliage loses its freshness before the flowers 
expand, and consequently a good deal of the 
beauty of the plant is lost. In 1893 they 
were in many cases almost bare of leaves before 
the flowering season, which, in common with all 
other subjects, was unusually early. Where 
the plants had not suffered too much, this Hibis¬ 
cus, however, flowered with remarkable free¬ 
dom, and thiB year there is a promise of a good 
display. There are many varieties of this 
Hibiscus with both double and single blossoms, 
but we must confess to a leaning towards the 
latter, as the double kinds occasionally do not 
open so well. Two good forms with single 
flowers are coelestis (bluish) and totua albus 
(pure white). They flower freely even in a 
small state. 
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RUUS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions. —Qumim and mram are inserted in 
GAKsmravo free qf charge if correspondents foOovo the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
GASDRurnre, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
*n the issue immediately following ihe receipt of their 
communication. 

Anaxom (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblioe us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
*"V. ute /?h •nd who reply would do well to mention 

the localities m which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

858 — Transplanting Roses. -Can we with safetj 
transplant in the autumn the standard Briers we are no* 
budding i—H. M. B. 

359.— 8treptoo&rpus.— Please give cultural direc 
taons and mode of winter treatment for Streptocarpui 
hybrids and Saintpaulia ionantha ?—H. M. B. 

860. —Plants for pallngs.-My garden is quite new 
and surrounded by 6 feet wood paling. What quick- 
growing plants would you recommend to cover said paling, 
and when should they be planted ?-Tacsonia. 

861. —Oeiastrus scandens.—Will you tell me li 
Celastrua scandens produces any flowers, as I have one on 
an archway which bin made very vigorous growth? II 
was quite unhurt by last winter.—0. O. W. Cottrilu. 

862. —Double Dahlias from cuttings —Will 
someone kindly say tbe proper time for taking double 
Dahlia cuttings, and if they will strike without putting 
them in a iireenhouse, as I have only Cucumber-frames! 
—Anxious Onk. 

863. -Hardlness of the Chinese Date Plum 

(Diospyros Kaki) -i should be pleased if you could give 
me some information about Diospyros Kaki as to its 
hardiness. Do > ou know if it was killed last winter near 
London i I only planted it this spring —C. O. W 
COTT&ILL. * 

864. —Plumbago capensis and Malmalson 
Carnation nuiu cuttings.— When is the best time 
for taking cutting* and striking Plumbago capensis and 
Malmaiaon Carnation? Also, I should be glad to know if 
it is safe to shift Koaes into larger pots now (Gloire de 
Dijon and W. A. Richardson) under glass? —T W 

IJOWLES. 

865. — Moles.-I have a 10 pole allotment, which is 
infested with moles from end to end. In the early part of 
the year I dug in some road-sweepings and leaves that had 
stood from the autumn. Would that be the attraction ¥ 

I have tried tne usual iron trap, also Elderberry-leaves, as 
advised in Gardbnino, but without any good result, 
information as to cause and remedy will be esteemed ?— 

W. K. V. 


871.— Boses (Hilda).—We think you cannot do better 
than get Eilwanger’a “The Rose” (William Hein eman , 
London). It gives fairly good notes of each variety, and is 
written by a successful grower. Aim6e Vibert (white), 
Crimson Rambler (crimson), Celine Foreslier (yellow), 
Madame Berard (saffron and apricot), William Allen 
Richardson (orange), would be good for the rough wall you 
mention. 


B.fc-vu-nwvs u a green nouse (tteaaerj.— 
The heat given off by an oil-stove in a greenhouse should 
not, if it is a well constructed one, be injurious to the 
plants therein, especially if care be taken not to overheat 
it, and to provide ventilation sufficient at all times to 
carry off any offensive fumes that may arise from it. 
When the weather is not frosty it is better not to use it at 
all, if possible. 


878.— Unsatisfactory ' Vines (IF. Waller).— 
Examine the Vines to see if the roots started. From your 
note we think there was a check of some kind at the start. 
We do not see what good shading would be, as your house 
is shaded too much bv the trees. Maintain a close atmos¬ 
phere, syringe several times a day overhead, and if the 
leaves droop or flag, then shade. You must keep the 
house warm and close to get free growth. 


wet ons, then plenty of drainage must be given. The best 
time to plant In this case ie about the end of February. 

883. — Diseased Tomatos (Reply to E. M. Wood¬ 
ward and W. F.). —In regard to the fruits from E. M. 
Woodward, they are like those sent by “ Ben,” and the 
answer given to that correspondent applies in this case. 
Those in the case of “ W. F.” are diseased. There is no real 
remedy. AH yon can do now is to keep the plants oars- 
fully watered, not letting them get too dry, and the house 
too close. A hot, close atmosphere is very hurtful; so 
also is a cold draught. Remove affected fruits at once. 
We will give an article on the Tomato disease next week. 

884. — Bone-dust.— Is bone-dust, mixed in water, good 
for plants?—C. R. 

*** Bone-dust is an excellent manure for many plants, 
notably Vines; but it had better be mixed with the sod* 
not given in solution. It is of little value so applied. 

8S5.— Net Ferns (Gleichenias) for exhibi¬ 
tion.— Can you please to tell me tbe names of six good 
kinds of these Ferns for exhibition ?—E. 

*** The following six kinds are good for exhibition : 
Gleichenia fiabellata, G. dicarpa, G. Spelunece, G. 
circinata, G. circinata glaum, G. microphylla. 


874.— Rose| Harrison's Brier (Jf.).— The Rose in 
question should have had abundance of water at the root 
this dry, hot season, and also should have been frequently 
washed with the garden-engine. Give the border in 
which it is growing at once a thorough drenching with 
water, and thickly mulch the surface of it with decayed 
manure, and syringe it freely. Tbis may save the plant; 
if left to take care of itself, it will evidently perish from 
drought. 

8 J 5 --Tuberoses not flowering well (J. G.).- 
Instead of starting your Tuberoses all at once in the warm 
house, give half of them cool treatment, and let them 
start to make roots before taking to warm house. The 
plants that are taken to the warm house as soon as potted 
must have water enough to keep the roots moist. Tube¬ 
roses will take a lot of water after they begin to make 
roots. The probability is that you have weakened your 
plants by keeping them too dry in the hothouse. 

876. —Carnations and Picotees ( Clarendon ).— 
A good time to transplant these is in the autumn, say the 
middle of September. They do best in a good loamy soil, 
free from wireworm, which should be made firm around 
the roots. Some parti ally-decayed manure, placed on 
the surface of the beds in the autumn, will be beneficial; 
but, in a general sense, a top-dressing of good soil and 
decayed manure, mixed together, and applied in the 
spring in the month of March, would be of much more 
service to the plants. 

877. — Fuchsia flowers dropping off (//.).—The 
specimen fuchsia flower sent showed clearly that the 
plant from which it was taken was infested with red- 
spider, which would be sure to cause the flowers to drop 
off in the manner complained of. Keep the Fuchsia in 
question well supplied with water at the root, and 
occasionally give it some liquid-manure, remove it to the 
open air every night, and give it a good syringiog with 
clean water over the shoots and leaves. Tbis will wash off 
the red-spider and induce fresh growth. 

878 —Plants that have done flowering (/.).— 
It is late now to repot Azaleas ; if they are not pot-bound 
do not repot, but rather depend on the aid of liquid- 
manure, occasionally administered, to strengthen them. 
They require a sandy peat soil to grow in. Lilies, as soon 
as the old flower-stalks have died down, can be repotted 
into a cold frame until they commence growth. Spirasas 
and Hydrangeas may be shifted Into larger pots at once 
in good loamy soil, and be placed out-of-doors until the 
cold weather comes, when they will be better removed to 
some place where frost cannot reach them. 


886. — Cucumbers turning yellow.— Gan you 
kindly teU me the cause of Cucumbers turning yellow, like 
the one sent ? I have a great number do so as soon as 
they have done blooming.—J. S. 

*#* This is caused by the bad setting qf the fruit on the 
Cucumbers, and is generally brought about by overwater¬ 
ing at the root, or a damp, stagnant atmosphere surround¬ 
ing the plants. 

887. —Narcissus.— When these have done flowering, 
should all the foliage be cut off level with the ground ?— 
Clarendon. 

V Certainly not ; it should be left to die down natur¬ 
ally. Until that takes place it is most valuable in 
assisting the roots to store up a supply of strength for the 
next season’s flowering. 

888 . —Calceolarias after flowering.— What is 

the proper treatment for Calceolarias which have finished 
flowering?— Tip. 

Stand them in a cool, shady comer outside, and 
keep them moist. Look after seed-pods, if the plants are 
worth anything, and take cuttings of the young shoots. 
As a rule, the old plants after flowering may be thrown 
on the rubbish-heap, as young seedlings arc better. 

889. —Fruit of Plums splitting.—Nearly the 
whole of the Plums on one of my trees have spilt since the 
heavy rains. I enclose one as a sample. 1 should like to 
know what is the cause and the proper remedy ?—D. R. 

*** The drouqht had probably caused the young Plums 
to loose their hold qf the trees, and zohen the rain came 
they dropped off. The proper remedy is to give heavily- 
laden trees some help in the shape qf mulch, and water in 
a dry time. 

890. — Destruction Of weeds.—I have removed to 
a bouse where there is a large garden, and it ie completely 
ruined by weeds. The more I pull them up the more they 
grow. Is there any way of getting rid of them?—J. G. 

You may mow off the weeds, and, when dry, bum 
them: but there is the old difficulty of the seed ripening 
and falling on soil before burning. If you trench the land, 
which is necessary with your soil in such a dirty state, you 
will do good, and by burning will destroy many pests. 

S91.— Ficus elastlca. — Is it a usual thing for this 
plant to bear fruit in this country? A poor specimen 
which lasted through the oold winter with difficulty in a 
glass porch here, but without artificial heat, is now 
hearing several small Figs, if they may so be termed.— 


866.—Delphiniums.— I have a bed of Irises which 
Have a few Delphiniums mixed with them. Will it do to 
Kt£?J?f ter aroo 0 D ir the and will they bloom 
as freely if pegged down ? They are new kinds, and I am 
not sure whether they would be suitable for pegging 
down ; but, if they are, the appearance of the bed/which 
H* M* b°°^ de&l ° f bafe earth ’ would 1,6 much il “P«>ved. 


867.— Climbing plant fop Fern-house waU.- 

Can any of your correspondents tell me what quick-growing 
climbing plant would be best for covering a Fern-house 
wall, which is whitewashed V I do not care much whether 
it is a flowering plant or not, but should like it to be ever- 
green. My Fern-house faces north. There is a small bed 

JLwl-e. ‘ n whkh cree p* r *» 

each of Cabtufe, (:«u]i(towem, .nd^raMel.^SS^UntJ 
They grew into good sized plants, but they have gone off 
° ne there are only a few Brussels Sprout 
fl ? ( u the cau8 ® 18 m *nr°t« at the roots, that 
penetrate the stalk, sometimes entirely severing it Just 
below the ground. Before planting I dug in rood-sweeD- 
ings and leaves that were stored from the previous autumn 
Information will be acceptable ?—W. R. V. 

To the following queries britf replies are given, 
but rtadort art mvited to givt further tmtwert 
would they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

869. — Bsgonlu seedlings (W. B .).—The Begonia 

seedlings will flower either in summer or winterTbut in 
the latter case they will require a temperature of 55 degs. 
during winter. As regards colours, it will depend from 
what plants the seeds were saved-whether hybridised or 
n0 »' •j T ?-«^S* d ! in,r S ma F rornain in the frame or be planted 
outside till September. F 

870 . — Soil for Plnhs and Carnations )— 

The best soil for Pinks and Carnations is a good friable 
and rather sandy loam, with the addition of some well- 
^, Ure ' „ The “4. 1186(1 in the case in question 
was too light and poor, hence the bad quality of the 

?ro^lE5d ^ quite rig - ht wheQ he said they 

If» good proportion of loam had been 
h° fch ®° om P°®t m the first instance, better results 

s^TJSrysar 1, “ d t^^ta 
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ton and Intermediate Stock* in July and Augui 
sweet Williams in April; Wallflowers, double a 
single, April and May; Canterbury Bells, March a 
Apnl; Cornflower, August and September; Columbir 
(Aquilegiae), March and April; Gaillardiae, end 
February and early In March, on a slight hot-bed ; C,\ 
nations, in pans in a cold frame In April and Ma 
Pansies, in pans placed in a cool, shady place in July a 
August; Primroses (Polyanthus), immediately after it 
gathered from the plants at the end of June or beginnl; 
of July. 

. ^.-Unhealthy Rose-tree (Q J.-The shoot a: 
bud of the Rose sent were not suffering from the attack 
any insect pest; but were covered with mildew. Du 
the plant all over at once with powdered sulphur, 

S nnge with a solution of sulphide of potassium, made 
e following proportions-viz , half an ounce to 1 galli 
of clean water. Either of these remedies ought to he 
you, if persevered with. See, also, that the roots ha 
good soil to grow in, and are supplied with abundance 
water, and so.ne liquid-manure now and then as well, ai 
the pot itself should be plunged to the rim in coal-ashes 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, to prevent the soil in it from drying up i 
quickly. 8 K 

881.— UnhcaHIiy Dahlias (//.).-The cutting 
Dahlia sent was swarming with black thripe, a most Sr 
some pest to this plant, especially in hot, dry seasons, lil 
the present one is, and one, moreover, most diffleu 
to eradicate, if it onoe obtains a firm footing in a colle 
tlon. The Dahlias should receive abundance of water i 
the roots, and the soil be covered over with a thic 
mulching of decayed manure, and the foliage should 1 
regularly and thoroughly syringed with clean water nig] 
and morning, this being about the only remedy likely 1 
be effectual. Sometimes dusting the plants over wil 
Tobacco-powder does good; but, in a general sens 
syringing is the best remedy. 

882.— Vines in a greenhouse (Vitis ).—As a rul 
Vines are much best grown in a house entirely devoted t 
them; but they can be made to produce fairly goc 
Grapes in a greenhouse iu whioh flowering plants ai 
Snrovra; the great thing to avoid is planting them tc 
thickly. Three rods trained at equal distances apai 
would be quite sufficient for the roof space, and th 
shoots should be kept thin. With regard to the kinds t 
plant, no better selection could be made than two Blac 
Hamburghs and one Royal Muscadine. The kind of so 
' I ro^prod for the border is turfy loam, old mortar, an 
l broken bones, well incorporated, and, if the position is 


*** It is not usual for Ficus elaetica to fruit in this 
country The starved condition of the plant may have 
caused the fruits to appear, but they are probably imper¬ 
fectly formed. 

892. —Fertilisers for greenhouse plants.— 

What fertiliser should be used for strengthening Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Tomatos, Begonias, Tacsoniaa, Clematis in a 
conservatory facing west ? The plants run to leaf, and do 
not flower well. The house is a good deal shaded.— 
Tacsonia. 

We are afraid fertilisers will not improve plants 
which are running too much to leaf. The shady position 
of the house is probably a sufficient explanation. Try 
any of the fertilisers advertised. 

893. — Pruning Vines. —When is the best time to cut 
out old wood from indoor Vines and introduce new shoots 7 
—S. 

The best time to remove old wood from Vines is at 
the annual autumn pruning. Young shoots intended to 
replace the old ones should be laid in thinly during the. 
summer, so that they may receive abundance of light and 
air to ripen them up well by the end of the, autumn. This 
is what is known as the “ long-rod ” system of pruning, 
and, in some cases, it answers remarkably well. 

S94.— Keeping Black, White, and Red 
Currants.— I should be glad of a little information as to 
keeping these in bunches for show in a month, as 1 am 
afraid they won't keep. If you can give me a lift]® help I 
! should be extremely obliged?— E. R. R. 

*„* Your only way to keep the fruit named is to shade by 
placing scrim, tiffany, or light canvas, or double net your 
trees, and in dry weather give water at the roots before 
covering over. It is useless to gather , the only plan being 
to keep j ruit on trees and cool. We have kept these fruits 
till September by covering over quite loose tcith muslin ; 
but every leaf must be covered to keep out birds. 

895.— Palm-leaves withering.— Can you inform 
me as to the cause and remedy of Palm-leaves withering, as 
per enclosed? The plant iB in a sitting-room, and has 
lately been shifted into a large pot. Would the shifting 
have anything to do with it? It has been regularly 
watered, and has several times lately been put outside 
during the day.— Tara. 

*** The withering qf Palm-leaves is usually due to some 
irregularity of treatment, and the Palm enclosed— 
Seajorthia elepans—is not so good for room culture as 
Kentia Festeriana or K. Belmareana. Probably in your 
case there was some mistake made in watering after the 
repotting. 
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896.— Top-drees Ing for lawn.— Would you pleue 
tell me a good top-dressing for lawns? Also, in what 
quantity it should be used, and when to apply it?— Maud 
B. Lawrsnci. 

*** A very good top-dressing for lawn* is Alb. of bone- 
meal, mixed with 1 bushel of wood ashes per rod applied 
in January or any time during winter. 


897. — Wintering Carnations in pots.— Will you 
•ay when it will be the proper time to put Carnations into 
a cold frame to protect from frost during the winter ?— 
F. A. 

%* Carnation layers , potted up in September, can be 
placed in their winter quarters in a cold frame about the 
middle or end of October. All the air possible should, 
however, be given them throughout the winter whenever 
the weather admits of it being done. Carnations cannot 
well be kept too hardy. 

898. — Mildew on Roses.— For the last two years I 
have been greatly bothered with mildew on Roses in a cold 
greenhouse. They ha/e always plenty of sir, and I do not 
know what to do. I have used any amount of sulphur. 
Last year 1 thought I gave them too much manure, and so 
this year I did not give them so much ; but they are Just 
as bad.—E. Kinnrar. 

*,* Mildew is often caused by cold draughts through 
the houses, and when you say the house has had plenty of 
air, if may really have been too draughty. This hint may, 
if you think the matter over, lead up to the discovery of 
the cause. 

899. — Carnation-flowers bursting. —What is 
the cause of Carnations bursting their flowers, and is there 
a remedy ? 1 have grown some from seed, and the finest 
are those that bunt. Is that usually the oase ?—A. F. 

*,* Large, full flowers of Carnations frequently burst 
their flower-pods in the manner described. A simple and 
effectual remedy is to tie each pod round with a piece of 
soft matting just before the flower expands. This will 
keep the flower close and shapely. 


900.—Fertilising Tomatos.— Should Tomatosbe 
fertilised ? If so, what good is derived from i», aod how 
is it done ? Also say what distance should Early Ruby 
Tomato-plants be set apart to obtain fruit from May to 
the end of the fruiting season ?—An Anxious Younu Bit- 

OUfNKR. 

*** A good deal of fuss was made some years ago about 
fertilising the blossoms of Tomatos ; but we imaoine very 
few of our large growers do. It would take up too much 
time. Besides, it is not necessary if the houses are pro¬ 
perly warmed and ventilated. Plant Early Ruby, if the 
house is given up to them, in rows .i feet apart, and 
18 inches apart in the rows. 

801.— Hydrangeas. —I shall be very glad if you wil* 
tell me the proper treatment for Hydrangeas. I have some 
good plants in pots, but they do not bloom In a satisfactory 
way, as I see them do in eome places. Should they be cut 
back bard and stood out-of-doors ? And do they require 
muoh water at this time of year ?—B. M. H. 

*#* If Hydrangeas are cut back hard and stood out-of- 
doors, the growth will not ripen sufficiently to form flower- 
buds. If you want plenty of fine trusses of bloom do not 
prune more than is necessary to put the plants into shape. 
Flowers will not come unless the young growth gets ripe. 
The open-air treatment is necessary to ripen the growth 
after it is made ; but when the plants are pruned hard 
the growth should be made indoors before turning the 
plants out. 

90S.—Peach-tree leaves dropping.—I_ 

troubled about eome young Peach-trees in a house. They 
have plenty of fruit on them; but the leaves are turning 
yellow and falling off, and there seems a great deal of small 
cobweb on them. They have been well syringed, and 
the border mulched, Ac.—E A. Kinkkar. 

V The falling leaves and the presence of the small cob¬ 
webs seem to indicate that the trees are covered with red- 

r er, which is not unlikely this hot weather. Dryness in 
atmosphere or of the root is the main cause of this. 
Possibly you will find the borders too dry. Peach borders 
should be from 2 \feet to 3 feet deep. Good Peaches have 
been grown in borders of less depth, but tney have been in 
skilled hands. 


903. — Deeply-planted Vines.— Some five years 
ago I removed some Vines about tea years old, and they 
were planted deeply, and have since struck roots higher 
up the stem. The foliage is strong and good, and the 
Vines are perfectly healthy ; but the bunches are email, 
and the berries also. Can you give the probable cause for 
the above facts ?—E. 

The most probable cause of the production of healthy 
leaves and small bunches and berries of Grapes on the 
Vines is owing to their being too deeply planted. In the 
autumn the best plan will be to lift the roots and replant 
them near the surface of the border in good, fresh, turfy 
soil. This will, no doubt, effiect a speedy cure, if they are 
hereafter well managed. 

904. —Established Vines.-Can old Vines, estab¬ 
lished in a border outside a greenhouse and brought 
within, be moved and similarly planted in a border outside 
another greenhouse? Or is it better to have new Vines 
entirely ?—H. M. 

%* You could move such Vines in early spring; but you 
would have done better by planting inside But with care 
in lifting, good results may follow. So much depends 
upon condition of Vines. We have lifted old Vines twenty 
years old ; but the t cork must be done quickly and well. 
Also, you would require to cover over the border after¬ 
wards with warm manure, and probably shade in hot 
weather next season. You do not give particulars as 
to condition of Vines or age, so it is difficult to advise as to 
young canes. _ 


TO OORRBSPONDE1NT& 

Ws should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


A. Adams. —There is so little demand for English silk 
that you wiU probably hays difficulty In finding a market 


for yours. Ton might 
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Tubbs, 


Lewis, and Co., 29, Noble-street, E.C.: or to Messrs. 
Huber, Emile, and Co., 4 and 5, Love-lane, E.C. The 
former are “ silk throwsters,” and the latter are “ silk 

plush manufacturers.”- Bilder.— Pay the first, or wait 

to be sued, and pay the money into court, letting the 
court decide as to the party that is entitled to the money. 

- Parley.— It is quite natural. The flower sent was 

typical of a true Hydrangea. The flat roey part in the 
centre represents fertile flowers, the others, those more 
conspicuous, are barren. We think such a flower as that 
sent far more beautiful than those in which the blooms are 

eo compact.- Reader, Plymouth.— Adiantum cuneatum 

elegans is meant.- A. IT.—Try at any of the leading 

nurserymen.- A Subscriber.— St. Malo is a fortified sea¬ 

port town of Franoe on the English Channel, near the 
mouth of the Ranee, 40 m., N.N.W. Rennes. It is situated 

on apeninsula.- W. Hem.— The netting you ordered must 

have got mislaid, as the invoice was sent on. Why not 

write to the advertiser about it? - E. Budgen.— Take the 

flower-stalk too, but not to cut into the plant too much. 
There is no use whatever in leaving Rose-flowers on after 
they have faded; but do not ruthlessly ha':?; off growth. 

Just cut off the flower at the hast* of the stalk. - T. T. S., 

Banchory, N.B.— Your tree received its first blow when 
so heavily overcropped in 1893, and this season again there 
appears to be a prodigious crop. Last year being dry, 
too. made matters worse. You should have given a good 
mulch of cow-manure in May. All you can do now is to 
mulch with manure, and water heavily if the weather is 
dry. The tree is out of condition, and needs rich food. 

Replies to correspondents —Sevsral replies 
were received too late to be dealt with this week. Answers 
will appear in our next issue. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino Ildus- 
tratxd, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. —Rev. Denis Knox— Pisum 

elatius.- Lady B.— A form of Coreopsis l&nceolati, 

N. America. There are uo Coreopsis found wild in 
Australia, so that she must have got the seed from a culti¬ 
vated plant.- Wm. K. —Callistemon sp. (probably salig- 

nus), Australia. Out of flower the Callistemons are so much 
alike that it is Impossible to determine them with certaint y. 

- Thomas Young. — Arum Dracunculus.- J. W. 

Hughes.— Bougainvillea glabra.— if. Berkley.— Erigeron 

spoeiosum.- Vera.—1 , Valeriana officinalis; 2, Oentran- 

thus ruber.- G. Ashton.— 1, Thalictrum minuB; 2, Sedum 

spectabile; 3, Astrantia major; 4, Pearl Everlasting 
(Antennaria tomentosa); 5, send in flower; 6, faded ; 7, 
Sednrn Lvdlum; 8, Inula glandulosa ; 9, faded; 10, too small 
to identify, but looks like a bit of the Cypress Spurge 

(Euphorbia Oyparissa).- C. E. M. — Lilium Sxovicu- 

anum.- A. if.—It Is very difficult indeed to name 

Carnation flowers, but the bloom sent looks like that of 

Uriah Pike.- J. B.— St&nhopea insignia.- Saltura — 

White Mallow (Malva mosohata alba), a very beautiful 

white flower.- C. W.— Leyoeeteria formoea.- R. W. G. 

—1, Lilium pyrenaicum: 2, Erigeron speciosum; 

3, Achillea ptarmica, fl.-pl. (Double Snee»ewort); 4. Echi- 

nope ruthenicus.- Caroline Lascelles.— Rose Safrano. 

— —J. P. Slade. —Odontoglossum cordatum (vary good 
form). Too muoh moisture is the cause of the lu4\es 

going off.- W. Featherstonhaugh. —Inula glandulosa. 

- Robert Foster.—1 and 2, Forms of Campanula rapun- 

cnlns; 3, O. Host! alba; 4, Insufficient; 6, Saxitraga 
Wallace!; 6> Sedum dosyphyllum. 


Catalogues received.—W. Bull, Klng’sroxd, 

Chelsea. New and Rare Plants. -O. Humphries, 

Kington Langley, Chippenham. Dahlias. 


BUBS. 

A FEW FACT8 FOR BEGINNERS IN 
BEE-KEEPING. 

A prosperous colony of Bees cambers from 
20,000 to 50,000 workers, & few hundred drones, 
which are called into existence at the approach 
of the swarming season, and one queen, who 
lays all the eggs from which the inhabitants of 
the hive are prodneed. For weeks in succession, 
in the height of the season, the queen will lay, 
it is computed, over 2,000 eggs daily, depositing 
one egg in each oell. The eggs are hatched in 
from three to five days by the natural warmth 
of the hive. The small, white grub, on being 
hatched, is provided with a whitish fluid by the 
nurse Bees, ou which it feeds. About the ninth 
day it attains its full growth, when the mouth 
of the oell is closed up with a capping of wax. 
About the twenty-first day from which the egg 
was laid the perfect worker Bee, gnawing 
through the cover, emerges from the cell. The 
life of the worker Bee is very short during the 
Bummer months, not being longer than six or eight 
weeks. The cells from which worker Bees are 
hatohed are smaller than those of drones. Five 
worker-cells measure 1 inch in width. The oells 
from whioh drones are hatohed are covered with 
lids mnoh more convex than those covering 
worker-cells. The drone becomes a perfect 
insect in about twenty-five days, being fonr or 
five days longer coming to maturity than the 
worker. Drone Bees lead an idle life, and feed 
I upon the produce of the labour of the workers, 
but oome to a sorrowful end, being at the close 
I of the honey season driven forth by the workers 


and allowed to perish. Cells in whioh queen 
Bees are reared resemble somewhat an Acorn in 
shape, being about an inoh in depth, and muoh 
more capacious than those of drones or workers, 
and are formed mouth downwards. The walls 
of the queen-cells are very thick, but as soon ss 
the queen is hatched they are cut down to the 
shape of a small Acorn-cup, and the wax of 
whioh they are composed used elsewhere. The 
queen Bee matures in from twelve to seventeen 
days from the egg. When a queen is lost, or 
dies unexpectedly, the workers have the power 
to rear a young qneen from young worker grubs. 
The old queen who has passed the winter with 
her subjects always leaves the hive with the 
first swarm in the spring, but about four days 
before doing so wisely sets eggs in royal cells, 
that young queens may be maturing when the 
swarm leaves. S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

THE PIED WAGTAIL. 

This graceful, active, and lively bird is a perman¬ 
ent resident in the southern parts of England, but 
in Scotland it is migratory, retiring southwards 
on the approach of winter, and returning 
daring February and March. Wagtails undergo 
a spring and antumn monlt, their oolonrs vary¬ 
ing at each change. They frequent damp pasture 
lands, and the borders of ponds and rivers in 
search of their insect food, which they often 
take by short and sudden turns of flight. When 
they alight their tail vibrates as if hung on a 
tremulous spring incessantly quivering—hence 
their name—this also being observed as they 
run over the Bhort meadow Grass in search of 
insects. This bird may also often be seen to 
wade in shallow water, in quest of aquatic 
insects and small fish. The Pied Wagtail has a 
sweet and varied, although not powerful, song, 
which is continued during the spring and 
summer months. It selects various situations 
for its nest, placing it in the top of an old 
Pollard Willow, in a fissure of a ledge of rook, 
or in a hole in a wall, constructing it of Moss, 
Grass, and fibres of roots, intermixed with wool, 
and lined with hair. The eggs, whioh are 
usually five in number, are of a greyish white, 
speckled with brown. The nest is often 
seleoted by the Cuckoo, in which to deposit an 
egg, to the ultimate destruction of the rightful 
nestlings. Towards autumn these birds collect 
in small flocks, and resort to pasture lands in 
the neighbourhood of streams, their flight being 
performed by a series of jerks, and at no great 
elevation. In its full summer plumage the 
Pied Wagtail has the crown of the head, the 
back of the neok, throat, breast, upper parts of 
the body, and the middle tail, feathers black, 
while the forehead, cheeks, sides of the neck, 
and under parts are white, the greater wing- 
ooverts being edged with white. 8. 8. G. 


905.—Skylark.—In your number of June 29, “ S.8.G." 
gives a recipe for Lark's food: 1 quart Pea-meal, 2 ox. 
lard, 8 ox. golden syrup, eto.” 1 copied this exaotly, but 
cannot make it into a “paste,” as “8. 8. G.” says. The 
quantity of syrup and lard seems too little to moisten so 
muoh meal. I oannot make it cling together at all. The 
bird picks out the seeds, but leaves the flour untouohed. 
Gan your correspondent tell me the reason of this, and 
what I can do to make it of the proper consistency ?— 
Bsrks. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

PROFITABLE RABBIT-KEEPING. 

If Rabbit-keeping is to be a success, a matter 
of first importance is to provide a dry, clean, 
well-ventilated hutch, placed where the inmates 
eon obtain abandonee of fresh air without 
draughts. The floors of hutches should always 
Blope from front to back, and be provided with 
an outlet to carry off the urine, which should be 
reoeived in a receptacle plaoed below. Before 
stocking the hutches they should be well lime- 
washed within and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
The very best thing for keeping hutohes sweet 
and clean after they ore stocked is sawdnst, a 
little of which shoald be strewn upon the floor 
daily after cleaning out. In the matter of food, 
young Rabbits require especial care, particularly 
so in the green food supply. Many promising 
stooks of young Rabbits are lost through want 
of oare in this respect. A very good plan is 
i to gather all green food one day at least before 
I wanted for use, spreading it out in the air to 
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dry all grossness out of it. Food should be 
supplied twice a day. The first meal may con¬ 
sist of crushed Oats or bran, with a little green 
food, such as Carrot, Beet, Parsley, Chicory, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and for the second meal a 
handful of sweet hay, with a crust of bread. 
Oats, or bran, and another small allowance of 
green food, taking care to remove all dry food 
left in the feeding-trough from the former 
meal, and to so regulate the supply that 
there be no more waste in this respect 
than it is possible to avoid. It is only 
by strict attention to these little details 
that one can expect to make Rabbit-keeping 
profitable. As to the best kinds to keep, if the 
object be for killing purposes it is advisable to 
go in for does of the larger breeds, such as 
Flemish Giants, Patagonian, or Belgian Hares. 
If these be mated with a buck of a small compact 
breed, the young will be found to attain a 
condition for killing earlier than those bred from 
parents both of a large kind. If it be wished to 
keep Rabbits for fancy and the show pen, Dutch 
Silvers, Angoras, and Himalayans are to be 
recommended. The young should be removed 
from the mother at five or six weeks old and 
placed in separate hutches at about three months 
old, for if left together longer than this much 
severe fighting will take place between the 
young males. A very excellent thing for 
Rabbits of all ages is a handful of Hornbeam 
twigs supplied occasionally, the bark of the 
Hornbeam being always beneficial Cuttings of 
fruit-trees they are also very fond of, the 
nibbling of the outer rind or bark affording them 
muoh amusement and oooupation. For bedding 
there is nothing better than clean, fresh, Oat 
straw. S. S. G. 


Rearing Balnea Fowl or Gallinas.— 

Can you advise me as to management of the 
young birds when hatched under hens ? I had 
20 of them, but nearly all are dead. They 
seemed to suffer from constipation. The food 
given has been chopped egg, Rice, bread-crumbs, 
and Barley-meal pudding, with Onion tops, 
Dandelion, and ants’ eggs.— -Rev. N. S. 

%* Speaking generally, Guinea Fowl chicks 
require very similar treatment to that of young 
Turkeys ; but, if anything, the former need more 
animal food, and they cannot endure long fasts. 
It is well to bear in mind, when rearing any 
kind of animal, the habits of the parents. The 
Guinea Fowl, as is well known, is constantly on 
the move, and picking up insects and other 
natural food in its travels ; the stomachs of the 
young birds are, therefore, never empty, and 
under such conditions they make good 
progress. The common hen, although an 
active forager, is not an equal for the Guinea 
Fowl in this respect. She must, therefore, 
be assisted, and when the assistance is of the 
right kind she will render a good account of 
herself. As already stated, the chicks must be 
fed very soon after they are hatched. The 
ordinary chick is better for remaining nearly 
twenty-four hours after it leaves the shell be¬ 
fore it is supplied with food, nature having pro¬ 
vided for its wants in the shape of the yolk of 
the egg from which it was hatched, the yolk 
being absorbed into the system just previous to 
the exit of the chick from the shell. I cannot 
explain why Guinea Fowls are different in this 
respect; as a fact, however, long abstinence 
from food is likely to prove fatal to them. The 
first food should be the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, chopped into small pieces, and this may 
be used for the first two or three days, gradu¬ 
ally introducing some stale bread-crumbs, as 
well as Dandelion or Onion-tops, or Nettles, 
either of whioh should be chopped fine, as 
in the case of the hard-boiled egg. The 
yolk will be too binding if continued too long, 
and for this reason, directly the chicks are fairly 
growing some other food should be given as a 
change, so that no two meals in succession 
shall be exactly the same. I have already 
referred to animal food for Guinea Fowl chicks, 
by which I mean some kind of meat. Most of 
our poultry food manufacturers prepare meat in 
some form for this purpose, and send out full 
directions for use. In case you prefer the home¬ 
made article, you might take a little underdone 
meat, pass it through a mincing-machine, and 
give it to the chicks a little at a time. At first 
they will not take much notioe of the minced 
meat, but as soon as they understand its appear- 
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ance, they will only be too eager to rush after it. 
Boiled rabbit, prepared in the same way, will 
be acceptable. Another change can be ob¬ 
tained by soaking stale bread a short time in new 
milk, and giving it to the chicks squeezed rather 
dry ; the milk and all utensils used with it must 
be perfectly sweet. I am also partial to the use 
of curds taken from the cheese-tub during the 
process of cheese-making. On this fare the 
chicks should do well under ordinary conditions. 
When a fortnight or three weeks old they 
may be introduced to hard grain, crushed Wheat 
being, perhaps, the best; they may also be 
supplied with coarse Oatmeal, and some Barley- 
meal and sharps, mixed with hot water into a 
stiff paste. When these foods are all taken 
freely there is not much to fear, especially if the 
chicks have a good run. You will see from the 
foregoing that I have recommended most of 
the foods which you appear to have used. 
I do not like Rice, except as an occa¬ 
sional change, and then I should give it 
boiled. It is not an easy matter to explain the 
cause of your failure, unless one could examine 
the surroundings of your yard for himself. The 
free use of egg would certainly produce constipa¬ 
tion, as you suggest, but I am inclined to think 
other causes have been at work. In the first 
place, the weather has been most trying for 
tender chicks of all kinds. The hot air has 
almost scorched everything up in some locali¬ 
ties, and where the aspect is a southerly one and 
there is no shelter I can readily imagine the 
chicks being “baked,” and the bowels failing to 
perform their natural functions. Secondly, it 
is a question whether the chicks have not 
suffered from some other ailment which affected 
the intestines. In hot summer weather it is 
nothing unusual for ordinary ohicks to die 
from the same cause, especially if they are not 
sheltered from the sun. Lastly, the use of 
badly-cleaned feeding vessels, and attempting 
to rear chickens on ground which has been 
fouled by older birds, are two fruitful sources 
of trouble. In an ordinary spring or summer 
the ground is, in a sense, cleansed after every 
shower, as the droppings are washed either into 
the roots of the Grass or swept into the drains; 
but in a period of drought it retains its foulness, 
and is therefore highly dangerous for delicate 
stock. From long observation I am satisfied 
poultry-rearers generally do not fully grasp the 
dangers arising from the use of tainted ground, 
and I am inclined to believe, at the same time, 
that a larger percentage of May and June- 
hatched chicks would be raised to maturity if 
they were kept for a good part of every twenty- 
four hours beyond the reach of the midday sun. 
—Doultixg. 

906 — Fowls in Hop garden ( J . G. Craltra).— 
Fowls running in a Hop garden could now do no harm—in 
fact, they might be of great service in destroying insects, as 
there is scarcely any kind of insect food that Fowls will not 
devour. They Are particularly fond of flies, beetles, grass¬ 
hoppers, and all kinds of grubs, caterpillars, and maggots. 
Therefore, the poultry visiting the Hop garden would be a 
mutual benefit. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


COOKING GREEN PEAS. 

Green Peas. —There is one delicious vege¬ 
table which suffers so much from the hands of 
cooks that it were well if some practical lessons 
in its preparation could be given to all our 
amateur housekeepers. Did you never see anyone 
wash the shelled Peas, rub the bloom off, then 
put them on to cook well covered with cold 
water, and after boiling them half-an-hour or 
more pouring off the water, thus boiling out and 
throwing away a good part of the sweet, deli¬ 
cate flavour? Was ever anything neater or 
more dainty than the inside of a Pea-pod ? 
Then why Bhould they need washing if the hands 
that shell them are as clean as they should be 
for all culinary operations ? When ready for 
cooking, pour upon them just as little boiliDg 
water as will suffice to keep from burning 
Rather than have them drowned in water I 
would prefer to have them Bteamed without any 
liquid. Long boiling makes them tasteless; 
fifteen or twenty minutes will usually cook them 
tender. Their own flavour is better than any¬ 
thing you can add to them. 

Green-Pea soup without heat.—3 pints of 
green Peas, £ lb. butter, three slices of ham or a 


bacon bone, three Onions sliced, four shredded 
Lettuces, the crumbs of two French rolls, 
twelve leaves of Spinach, one lump of sugar, 
2 quarts of water. Put the butter, ham (or 
bone), 1 quart of the Peas, Onions, and Lettuoes 
to 1 pint of water, and simmer for an hour; 
then add the remainder of the water with the 
crumbs of the French rolls and boil for another 
hour. Now boil the Spinach and squeeze it 
dry. Rub the soup through a sieve, and the 
Spinach with it to colour it. Have ready a pint 
of young Peas boiled ; add them (whole) to the 
soup, put in the sugar (a piece the size of a very 
small Nut), give all one boil and serve quickly. 
If liked, add salt to the soup. 

Pancakes and Peas. —Moisten Stable spoon¬ 
fuls of flour with 1 gill of milk and two well- 
beaten eggs. Add a teaspoonful of chopped 
Chives or Parsley, Pepper, salt, and grated Nut¬ 
meg to taste. Melt 1 oz. of butter in a frying- 
pan, and when the butter boils, pour half the 
batter in it, and spread it evenly all over the 
pan. When the pancake is cooked on one side, 
turn it, and oook the other side, then slip it on 
a plate. Repeat the operation with the remainder 
of the batter, cut the pancakes in pieces 1 inch 
long, and arrange them round a dish of nicely- 
boiled green Peas. 


Preserving? Mushrooms {Mrs. R. Bate- 
man).—To do this you must pickle them. Put 
the Mushrooms into water, rubbing them with 
flannel slightly dusted with salt. As this is done, 
put them into cold water to retain the colour. 
When ready put them into a large saucepan, 
throw in a handful of salt, and cover up closely. 
Then set them over the fire to thoroughly heat 
them, and extract the moisture. Then spread the 
Mushrooms between two clean cloths, and leave 
them until they are dry and cold. They may 
then be packed into glass jars, filled with 
distilled vinegar, and on the top put some Mace, 
and a teaspoonful of sweet oil. The jars must be 
well corked down and tied over with parchment. 
Store in a cool place. 

Bottling fresh Green Peas (Mrs. R. 
Bateman ).—When shelling the Peas, handle 
them as little as possible, and mix well with 
a quart of them two ounces of salt and a quarter 
of an ounce of common soda. Mix these well 
together, pack either in glass bottles or earthen¬ 
ware jars, either of which must be as clean and 
dry as possible, cover with a wet bladder, and tie 
down securely while wet. Store the Peas in a 
very dry place. 

Tomato 8&aoe. — Have four good-sized 
Tomatos, £ pint of good white stock, £ oz. of lean 
ham, a saltspoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful or 
more of malt vinegar, one or more peeled 
Shallots, and salt to taste. Slice the Tomatos, 
and put all on together in a small clean stewpan 
and cook about twenty minutes, or until the 
Tomatos are tender; then press the whole 
through a hair-Bieve or strainer, return to the 
Btewpan and make hot, and use as directed. It 
is a great improvement to this sauce to stir in 
while on the fire £ oz. of glaze and a little roux. 


CJT. IVES HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 

*3 The 20th Annual FLOWER SHOW will be held on 
Thuhsdav, August 1st. 1895, at St. Ires, Hunts., in the 
grounds adjoining the Somersham-road, kindly lent by H. 
Goodman, Usq. PRIZES approaching £100 will be competed 
for. The Amateur Classes are open to amateurs residing 
within a radius of 14 miles of St. Ires. The Kettering Rifle 
Band will be in attendance. A grand display of fireworks. 
The Show will 1* open at 2 o'clock. Admission: Afternoon, 
2 till 5, Is.; Children Half-price. Erening, after 5, 6d.; 
Children under 12, 2d. Dancing Ring, 6d. For Schedules 
and Entry Forms apply to the Hon. Secretaries. Messrs. 
R. M. Copley and R. Warner; the Hon. Tresurer, Mr. H. I. 
Hankin ; or the Secretary, Mr. W. Mann. Special late trains 
will leave St. Ives for Cambridge, Goduianchester, Ramsey, 
Chatteri s, and M arch. S utton and Ely , c alling at all stations. 


HARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, 

'J 2s. 6d., carriage Is. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10a, 
carriage 2a.—E. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 


MELTING for TENNIS BORDERING; good 

l« colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 
away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7a 6d„ carriage paid. 
-HY. J. GAS3QN. Net Works. Rye.__ 

■pREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

A from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
ip sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything In the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Rasy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 

J ood residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
rst-olass. —G. CARTER. Parkstone. Dorset. _ 

•PANNED NETS for Protecting Fruit-trees 
A and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 
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NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 

Leaf-mould and Turf-soil. 

Every amateur horticulturist will soon learn 
to value the product of a “ rot-hole,” made by 
excavating a small pit of a few feet wide and as 
many deep. Where there are no woods in the 
vicinity of a garden, a good substitute for leaf- 
soil will be found in the mould thus artificially 
produced. During all the warm months the 
green refuse of peelings, parings, and vegetable 
refuse of the kitchen, all the dead leaves and 
trimmings, the green weeds, Grass mowings, 
and clippings of the garden, with turf-sods and 
sweepings of kinds (avoiding seeds carefullv) 
should be daily carried to the pit, occasionally 
adding a layer of a few inches garden soil, and 
watering it to accelerate fermentation. No 
dung or any animal matter should be added. 
Rotten wood is another valuable adjunct; the 
Camellias at Florence are found to thrive in it, 
and I have used it with much satisfaction for 
exotic Ferns, collecting the substance and the 
Ferns in the same forest. 

1 have been obliged to use an alpenstock in 
climbing up through the virgin soil, where I 
sank to my knees in the natural black earth of 
the Himalayas, where a clearing for the newly- 
introduced Potato cultivation resulted in a 
crop of this esculent that surprised me, many 
tubers weighing 1 lb. each, the grower allowing 
me to select them at the rate of Is. (id. per 
80 lb. Rotted trunks of trees, huge forest 
timber, leaves and Grasses, for time unknown 
had contributed to form these extensive ranges 
of plant-food. A few sacks of leaf-mould can 
easily be had in England by rail, and in my ex¬ 
perience it is indispensable to the welfare of many 
choice plants. There should also be a rot-heap 
for turf-sods similarly constructed to the above, 
this being the only proper soil for Carnations 
and many other garden flowers. When quite 
decomposed the residue must be sifted and care¬ 
fully examined for wireworm (its favourite 
habitat), the deadly enemy of many a favourite 
plant. The rot-holes should be concealed by 
shrubs or creepers in a remote oorner of the 
garden. 

A Few Very Hardy Plants for N. England. 

I have never seen so fine a display of Gaillar- 
dia grandiflora. Last season the plants were 
dwarf, with a few shabby flowers, but are now 
stout, tall, and bushy, loaded with large gaudy 
blooms, while Coreopsis grandifiora has been 
killed by our rigorous winter. Hemerocallis 
flava, of which 1 have a large clump, was never 
so gay before, and its usually evanescent beauty 
has been curiously prolonged. Spinea palmata 
was never bo leafy and vigorous, nor Moutbretias 
so tall aud free-blooming. Campanulas are 
very fine, and summer Chrysanthemums loaded 
with buds, whilst Turk’s-cap Lilies are in great 
profusion. Parrot Tulips left in the ground 
were beautiful in a drv, raised bed. Choice 
Daffodils from S. Ireland made a fine show at 
the same time as the Ckionbdoxa*—iiLf Iwt* the 
continuous falls of sno^^sqp^a^fl t ■ ‘give addi 


tional vitality to all the perennial plants men¬ 
tioned, and some others. But it was a bad time 
for many evergreens and shrubs, large and small, 
especially the Rhododendrons. Bush - fruit 
crops are excellent, and Cherries, which love a 
frigid climate, are very prolific. 

Eulalia japonica (Zebra Grass).—My clumps 
of this attractive plant, put out in the open 
border last autumn, are now of stout growth, 
the leaves well banded with stripes. 

Tuberoses. —The dwarf Pearl variety has 
flower-spikes in the cool greenhouse. The 
plants are placed close to the glass, in a corner 
where no draughts can reach them. 

Malmaison Carnations, the flesh-coloured 
and the dark rose, are still yielding good blooms 
under glass, many specimens being the size of 
the palm of my hand. Cuttings have been made 
of the exhausted stock, and the parents planted 
out in open ground to recuperate their strength. 
Two years ago a lady gave me a sprig, a tiny 
shoot, from Germania, and it is now a dense, 
round bush, with some thirty or forty shoots, 
apparently going to flower—of course, under 
glass. The border kinds do not succeed here, 
the garden ground being exposed to very high 
winds, while only a few miles away, when I 
lived between walls and woods, I raised hun¬ 
dreds of the choicest border varieties from seeds, 
and never put one in a frame, their blooms 
being fine. Even the tender yellow sections 
flourished. There I found a large Malmaison 
growing in the shrubbery, neglected by a former 
tenant. This I removed to a capacious pot in 
the spring, placing it in a vinery, and when the 
plant was making buds removed it to a warm 
conservatory, eventually counting seventy 
blooms. lu the ensuing autumn I made six or 
seven good layers, which have perpetuated this 
very free-blooming specimen. The new Mar¬ 
guerites with me are growing into bushy plants 
on a south border, and will be potted for the 
greenhouse in September. W. H. L. 


T.lllnm superbum. — The American 
Swamp Lily is a noble plant for a sheltered nook 
in the garden where the soil is deep and moist. 
A group of it is now one of the features of the 
garden. There are fourteen strong shoots rang¬ 
ing from 0 feet to 9 feet in height, each sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramid of bloom. The flowers 
are gracefully poised and disposed apart, each 
showing its own form and lovely colour, which 
varies in shade from deep red to orange, with 
black spots. 

Gentlana adscendens.— This is an ex¬ 
tremely pretty little Gentian now flowering 
under the conditions that suit the Willow 
Gentian so admirably. It is tufted in habit 
and the shoots attain to about 9 inches in height. 
The flowers are borne on slender stalks, which 
spring from the axils of the stem leaves. They 
have each three pairs of leaves, and are termin¬ 
ated by a large flower of a clear bright blue shade. 
The branchlets which bear the flowers all ascend 
and dispose themselves in a graceful way, form¬ 
ing quite a truss of bloom. This kind is 
certainly worthy of more attention from those 
who love hardy plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum L. Canning.—I had 

100 Chrysanthemum-cuttings of the late variety 
Lord Canning given to me. They are now in 
48 pots, and about 1 foot high. I have followed 
the directions given in a previous issue by pinch¬ 
ing them back, and they are now breaking out 
from the nodes. As I understand, each lateral 
will require to be topped again when about 
5 inches in length, and not interfered with any 
further. Being anxious to get some decent 
blooms about Christmas or a little after, will 
you kindly tell me if this treatment is correct, 
these being a very late variety? Can give 
plenty of heat later on. They ore very strong 
and healthy plants. An early reply will oblige. 
—An Anxious Reader. 

%* This Japanese Chrysanthemum is quite 
one of the best for giving late blooms ; in fact, we 
doubt if there is another white-flowered variety 
to equal it. Even as late as February it is in 
perfection. “ An Anxious Reader ” has adopted 
the proper course of treatment for his plants. 
Top them as suggested, and allow them to grow 
away afterwards uninterruptedly. If good 
individual blooms are wished for instead of a 
number of smaller, the buds must be thinned to 
one on a shoot. In this way L. Canning shows 
to the best advantage. After the plants have 
flowered cut off the old stems close to the soil, 
keep the roots on the dry side and free from 
frost, but not in sufficient heat to encourage 
weak growth to be made. As soon as all fear 
of frost has passed, put out the plants in any 
open piece of ground 3 feet apart. Finch out 
the point of each shoot once. The middle of 
September cut around the plants with a spade 
a few inches away from the stem, or, in other 
words, allow as much space as will go into a 
10-inch pot. At the end of the month pot the 
plants up. Keep them in a shady position until 
the roots are running in the new soil, syringing 
the leaves daily. From these plants capital 
blooms will be obtained. 

Multiplication of shoots on Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —Will you kindly tell me in 
your next issue what would be the best plan to 
treat my Chrysanthemums, such varieties as 
Etoile de Lyon, Val d’Andorra, W. P. Bah&unt, 
and others, as they are about 18 inches high, 
and have broken without being stopped? It 
looks like a flower-bud in the centre, and is 
sending several shoots out. They have about 
four or five stems already.— Ilkeston. 

* * The cause of the multiplication of shoots 
at the point of the main branches is owing to 
the plants making what is known as their first 
natural break, the result of the formation of a 
flower-bud. Pinch out the bud and reduce the 
number of shoots on each main stem to one, 
presuming, of course, that large blooms are 
required, and as the plants are already furnished 
with four and five stems each, if each shoot 
carries one bloom that would be sufficient. 
Should quantity of blooms rather than quality 
be desired, allow two shoots to remain on each. 
In the future restrict the number of shoots to 
that now decided upon, so as not to allow the 
plants to waste their energy upon useless growth. 
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QARDKN WORK 


Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., are just as easy to grow as 
the inferior things so commonly met with. 


THU COMING WBBE'S WORK. 


Conservatory. 

Palm) or Tree-Ferns which require more pot room should 
have a shift now to enable the roots to occupy the fresh 
soil before winter. Use a good proportion of flbry loam if 
it is necessary to confine the plants in comparatively small 
pots, as Palms, if rushed up rapidly, soon get too large for 
the house. The Kentias are the most useful Palms for 
moderate-sized houses. Pot firmlv. The double-flowered 
varieties of Zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are useful and showy plants for the small 
conservatory, and are very easily managed. To obtain 
dwarf sturdy plants full of blossoms use chiefly good loam 
in the potting, and ram it firmly in the pots. Inex¬ 
perienced growers usually pot in soil of too light a 
character, and do not give the necessary firmness to 
secure a free flowering habit. Bear this in mind when 
shifting the winter-flowering Zonals into their flowering 
pots, which must be no longer delayed. After potting 
stand the plants thinly on a coal-ash bed in the open air, 
fully exposed to the sunshine, and pinch off flower-buds. 
See that Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Solanums, planted out, 
do not get checked in their growth for want of water, and 
pinch the strong shoots of the Salvias and Eupatoriums 
for the last time. With the longer cooler nights the 
growth will be rapid. If these plants are grown in pots 
they should be partly plunged, but take precautions to 
keep out worms. Tacsonias and Passion-flowers should 
be flowering freely now, and if the roots are confined in 
tube or very warm borders liquid-manure should be given 
occasionally. Weak liquid-manure in a clear state will be 
useful to Azaleas which have not been repotted to assist 
In maturing and filling up the buds. Clear soot-water 
will be a useful stimulant to pot-bound plants of all kinds, 
as it imparts strength and colour to the foliage, and with¬ 
out good foliage the flowers must be poor in quality. 
Smilax, Asparagus plumoaus, A. tenuissimus, and Eulalia 
japonica variegata are amongst the most useful decorative 
subjects to give character to groups of plants anywhere, 
and should he grown in quantity, as all may be used in a 
cut state. The Smilax is used a good deal now for table 
decoration, and for making the fashionable shower 
bouquets. 

Winter-flowering Stove Plants. 

These will include Begonias in several varieties, including 
insignis and Carrieri, Euphorbia jacquiniieflora, Poin- 
setuias, including a few of the white variety, Libonia 
floribunda, Plumbago rosea, Linum trigynum, Centropo- 
gon Luciantss, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Justicias in variety, 
Eranthemum strictum and pulchellum. All the above 
will bloom freely In G-inch pots, and may be propagated 
early in spring from cuttings in a brisk heat, and under 
good treatment will now be ready for their flowering pots. 
The best place for them now is a low pit, slightly shaded 
when the sun is very hot, if the foliage appears at all 
distressed. Close early, and syringe or sprinkle with a 
fine rosed pot, using rain-water only, or water free from 
lime, which has been exposed in the sunshine for some 
hours. As soon as the growth is completed ventilate 
freely to give the necessary firmness to induce a free- 
flowering nabit Any plants which are pot-bound may 
have weak soot-water or liquid-manure of some kind. 
Avoid overcrowding. 

Late Vinery. 

There has been a good deal of scalding among late 
Grapes. Some kinds are more subject to this than others. 
The bunches of Lady Downs's, otherwise one of the best 
late Grapes, are frequently disfigured by scalded berries, 
and Muscats are sometimes affected. The remedy is to give 
more air, especially early in the morning, and to leave on 
plenty of foliage. When the growth of the Vines is 
pinched in very cloee there will be more or less scalding or 
spotting, and this will take an aggravated form if the 
laterals are allowed to extend considerably, and then cut 
back close all at once. It is a mistake to permit the 
laterals to extend at all, but if this has been doue through 
inadvertence their removal should be gradual to avoid 
giving a severe check. After the Grapes begin to colour, 
especially ia the case of black Grapes, a little more free¬ 
dom may sometimes be permitted with advantage; but 
even in a case of this kind too muoh late growth is not 
advisable, as this is a bar to the proper ripening of the 
wood. Late growth encourages late rootactiou raoro than 
is desirable. 

Red-spider on Peaches. 

The surest remedy for red-spider on Peaches, whether 
inside or out, is abundant supplies of moisture both at the 
root and also applied forcibly to the foliage. Mistakes in 
ventilation have a good deal to do with the presence of 
red-spider under glass. If the house has been kept too 
close the leaves will he lacking in firmness, and soft flimsy 
foliage is unable to resist red-spider, whilst the usual 
methods are taken for clearing the insects off. Red-spider 
will not attack fruit-trees if the roots are in a healthy 
state as to moisture, and the leaves are frequently washed 
with the syringe or hose. I like the hose best, as where 

{ wessure can be applied the water is distributed with a 
ores which effectually clears off the insects. 

Melons in Frames. 

Do not use shade if the foliage can be kept up without. 
Deficient ventilation makes the leaves soft, and then the 
red-spider appears on them. Melons should have air by 
seven a.m., sufficient to set up a free circulation, and this 
pit or frame should be Bprinkled and closed not later than 
three o'clock. The soil for Melons should be rather heavy 
in character, and be pressed firmly down. This makes 
the growth firm and hard, and less liable, in case the heat 
declines, to suffer from canker. 

Window Gardening*. 

Window-boxes are now at their best where proper 
attention has been given. Liquid-manure will be a great 
help. Out down Pelargoniums and put in cuttings of the 
best varieties. It is always desirable to grow only the best 
of everything, and improved varieties of Zonal and other 


* In cold or northern district* the operations ref erred 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is hero-indicated with equally good 


resulta 


igitized by 


boogie 


Outdoor Garden. 

Dahlias are now making rapid growth, and will require 
frequent attention in tying, be. During a dry time like 
the present a mulch of manure not only saves watering, 
but is nourishing to the roots, and adds much to the 
substance and quality of the blooms. Earwigs are giving 
a good deal of trouble this season. Pots half filled with 
Moss on the tope of the stakes form quiet hiding places 
for the insects, where they can easily be captured and 
destroyed. Anything choice among Hollyhocks may be 
propagated by making the side shoots which spring from 
the many stems into cuttings in the following manner. 
There is a latent bud iu the axil of nearly every leaf, and 
if these stems are cut into as many pieces as there are buds, 
leaving a piece of the stem about 2 inches long below the 
bud to fix them firmly in the bed, nearly every bud will 
start and form a nice young plant. The cuttings should 
be planted in rows in a frame in a bed of light sandy soil. 
The cuttings are usually planted by thrusting them into 
the soil about 3 inches apart. Must be kept close and 
shaded till the buds start. Wallflowers and other hardy 
plants must be pricked out now, or they will not have 
sufficient time to make strong plants for early blooming. 
This is the best season to divide the old plants of the 
Double White Rocket. It is a charming plant. 

Fruit Garden. 

Heavily laden fruit-trees should have some support either 
in the shape of liquid-manure, or mulch, or both. Apples 
on the Paradise stock are bearing freely, and attention 
must be given to these to enable the trees to swell the fruit 
to a large size and put on the requisite colour and finish. 
It is the feeding and the exposure to air and sunshine 
that produce the fine fruits which bring the top price in 
the market or win prizes at the shows. No matter how 
good the soil may be the fruits want a little help in a 
season like the present, or in other words the trees must 
be cultivated and nourished. The same principle of giving 
nourishment is even more important to fruits under glass 
than outside, especially where the borders are inside, and 
in the case of Grapes may be continued till the colouring 
is finished. It is, of course, possible to overdo it, but this 
point is very seldom reached. Most Grape growers fall 
too far short, of this to run any risk, and this i9 also true 
of Peaches. Only those given to trying experiments know 
how much can be done in this way profitably, and I need 
hardly say it would be unwise to do this to an unprofitable 
extent. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms are always in season, and there is always a 
large demand in the autumn. Beds made now in the open 
air will be sure to come in useful. Do not forget to sow 
plenty of early Cabbages; Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market 
are good, and there are plenty of good Cabbages. Every 
large seed firm have their own special variety. Sow a few 
seeds of Blood Red for pickling for winter salads. The old 
Black-seeded Bath Cos Lettuce and the Green Curled 
Endive are always reliable all the year round. Cabbage 
Lettuce is a good variety, and Tom Thumb, though small, 
is very hardy and turns in quickly. AU Lettuces are 
improved by tying up for a few days to complete the 
blanching. Make several sowings of Lettuces and Endives 
from this to end of August, and a small sowing may be 
made first week in September to stand the winter in the 
seed bed or to plant under glass in oold houses. Attend to 
the training and pinching of Tomatos both under glass and 
outside. We have one house this season filled with plants 
in boxes, because we thought a change of soil necessary, 
and the plants have done remarkably well. When the 
fruit has been gathered off early Tomatos a second crop 
can be obtained from the same plants by thinning and 
tying in the young shoots and topdressing with rich 
compost. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden ought to be fully furnished by this 
time—everything planted out and growing, or beginning 
to grow, freely. Any gaps caused by failures, or by the 
removal of spent annuals or the like, should be filled up at 
once with strong plants of China Asters, African Marigolds, 
&c., kept on hand for the purpose. The latter are particu¬ 
larly valuable for autumn blooming, brightening up the 
borders nicely when the bulk of the summer flowers are 
over. Dahlias must have rather frequent attention if 
plenty of fine flowers are wanted. Unless freely watered 
in dry weather the growth will be poor and weak, and the 
foliage devoured by earwigs and other insects. A good 
shower overhead night and morning will help the plants 
considerably in such weather as this. Earwigs must be 
trapped by means of small pots inverted on the top of the 
sticks, first half filling them with dry hay or Moss, decure 
the central stem firmly to the stake placed to each plant 
at first, as it extends, and wh6n the plants begin to throw 
strong laterals from the base select four or five of the best, 
and tie them up to other stakes placed about a foot from 
the first, and arranged equi-distantly around it, &U other 
growths being removed. This, at least, is the system 
adopted by those who grow these delightful plants for 
show purposes, though it may, of course, be varied to 
some extent according to the requirements, but if fine 
flowers are wanted the growths must be thinned out, more 
or less. Mulch the plants with long manure, and give a 
thorough soaking with water or weak liquid-manure once 
a week at least, unless rain falls. Beds of Begonias must 
be abundantly watered in such weather as this, small seed¬ 
ling plants in particular, and a mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or spent Hops will also aid the growth considerably. There 
is a future before the new multiflora varieties, as the 
plants are so wonderfully profuse in blooming, as well as 
of a dwarf and bushy habit of growth, while cuttings are 
produced from the base by dozens and strike very freely. 
This is a grand season for Petunias, both indoors and out, 
the plants flowering profusely, and the blooms unusually 
large and fine. This is, of course, to some extent the 
result of carefully selecting the best plants and flowers 
to seed from. If persevered in this is certain to result in 
a decided improvement in the “ strain ” in the course of a 
few years. Gannas, Castor-oils, and other plants of this 
class are doing grandly, if only an abundant supply of 
moisture is afforded them. In the greenhouse Zonal 
Pelargoniums make a fine display now. Give them all the 
air possible, with a light shade from hot sun. B. G. R. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary from July 21th 
to August 3rd . 

Made a last sowing of Ellam's Early Cabbage. This date 
is too late for cold districts. In sowing seeds it is neces¬ 
sary to study the climate of the place, and sow early or 
late according to circumstances and local conditions; this 
refers also to many other things, including Winter Spinach 
and Onions, which in most places are sown now with a 
variation of a few days. Shifted Primulas into 6-inch pots 
and placed in cold frame, shading lightly when the sun is 
hot. We have a range of frames filled with Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, and as the plants are shifted 
into larger pots another range will be ready to receive 
them, and in these frames they will remain till the begin¬ 
ning of Ootober. We shall sow Cyclamen seeds in a few 
days. The y oung plants will be kept moving on steadily 
till they flower next autumn twelve months. These make 
far better plants than any thing raised in spring, though 
we usually sow a few seeds in heat in February for bloom¬ 
ing late. Still busy among the fruit-trees—in fact, there 
is always work to be done in the fruit garden. In a dry 
time water can never be given freely enough, but we can 
mulch the trees bearing heavy crops with manure, Mid in 
some cases this is better than watering. We have not yet 
seen many wasps, but bottles of syrup have been hung 
about to be ready for them. After they have tasted the 
rich ripe fruit they are not so likely to go into the bottles, 
but if the bottles are ready they may be attracted there 
first. There is a good deal of work in Cucumber houses 
now. Plante started early often get too full of growth at 
this season and must be pruned in freely ; afterwards a top¬ 
dressing of manure and loam will be given. Removed 
laterals from late Grapes and Peaches, taking off a few 
leaves from the Peaches so that the sun may shine on the 
fruit. Black Grapes colour best under a good canopy of 
leaves, but Muscats will not put on the best amber tints 
without strong light. Very busy among Chrysanthemums. 
There is much disbudding to do, and early flower buds 
will move, as the July buds are of no use. We have not 
begun to use stimulants yet, but shall do so as soon as we 
think the plants require it. The early potted plants will 
soon require something. Catching earwigs amongst Dah¬ 
lias is a daily affair now, and must be persisted in till the 
flowers are fully expanded. Crumpled paper plaoed 
among the foliage forms useful hiding places for them, 
where they may be easily captured. We are having all our 
glass erections painted outside, two coats. Anybody can 
paint a greenhouse. 


Yellow spot in Carnations.— Will 
someone kindly inform me as to the cause and 
cure of the yellow spot in my Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions. They were wintered in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, but are now in a cold-house. They are 
growing iri pots in the usual mixture.—W. H. 

% # It ia not easy to assign the true cause foi 
Malmaison Carnations failing to do well. There 
has been something wrong with the soil or 
treatment. You are not alone in your failure. 
Even growers who are generally successful 
fail with this Carnation sometimes. The plants 
are often attacked by fungus or canker at the 
bottom of the wiry stems, if they are in unsuit¬ 
able soil, and this alone would account for the 
spots on the foliage. Try repotting in fresh 
soil, loam of the best quality, and peat with 
plenty of sand. See what condition the stem is 
in, and dress with sulphur if there is any 
canker. 

Afri can Marigolds. —None too much use 
is made of these in gardens, but a single bed of 
them is very charming on the turf in the autumn 
months. A very poor idea of the capabilities of 
the plants is obtained from flowers at exhibitions, 
where they are usually shown on boards, Btuok 
on without any leaf or even stalk, just as one 
sees Carnations, Hollyhocks, and China Asters. 
This type of Marigold is, however, graceful in a 
way. The foliage is deep green, quite feathery 
in character, dense, and fills out the beds if the 
plants are put fairly close together, whilst the 
flowers lose that garishuess and bald aspect as 
seen at shows. The best way is to have a taller 
variety, one of the orange shades, in the centre, 
and outside this a variety with lemon-coloured 
flowers, the plant dwarfer in growth. They 
vary in height from 18 inches to 2 feet. We 
prefer these to the French Marigolds, which are 
less showy and more formal. 

The Moon Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum).—Hardy gardening is not colour¬ 
less gardening when we take the finest things 
of different seasons and plant them boldly in 
soils and situations adapted to their growth. A 
quantity of the Moon Daisy was planted among 
the natural vegetation on a wet slope beside a 
ditch. The Daisy makes a lovely picture that 
will last many weeks. Three totally different 
pictures has this one wet corner displayed 
already this year, the first one with the Golden 
Globe-flowers, the second with Irises and Double 
Meadow-sweet, and now the third with the 
great Daisies. Origiral from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BETTER-KNOWN GENTIANS. 

In the early summer, wheD the mountain 
pastures of Europe are dyed with the unrivalled 
blue of the Vernal, the Bavarian, and other 
Gentians, we may appropriately call attention 
to the various cultivated species, so little seen in 
gardens generally. G. acaulis has here and 
there escaped extermination in old gardens, and 
is now esteemed in many of the new ; but many 
of the rarer species are as yet too frequently 
confined to botanic gardens or choice collections. 
The Gentians are widely distributed, a large 
proportion of the number being indigenous to 
the tropical regions of South America, especially 
in the Peruvian Andes, while others are natives 
of Mexico and other parts of N. America, 
Kamtschatka, Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland 
Islands, Patagonia, the Himalayas, Ceylon, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Siberia, and various locali¬ 
ties in the alpine districts of Europe. Five 
species are natives of Britain. 

Gentiana acaulis (Gentianella). —This is one 
of the finest and most commonly-grown species, 
forming dense carpets, 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
of shining leaves, which in the summer-time are 
covered with a profusion of large, erect, bell¬ 
shaped flowers, often 2 inches long, of a brilliant 
ultra-marine or sapphire colour, and continuing 
in beauty for a long time. It grows well in a 
deep moist loam, and is an excellent subject for 
the rock-garden, borders, or edgings. G. alpina 
is a variety of this species, with shorter and 
broader leaves, and flowers half the size of those 
of G. acaulis, and usually of a lighter blue. G. 
excisa also very closely resembles this species. 
Native of the Alps and Pyrenees. Propagated 
by division of the tufts or from seed. It grows 
well in rich gravelly loam. 

G. affinis, of which an illustration is given, 
is an interesting kind, a native of California, 
where it grows on very high elevations on the 
north-eastern parts of Sierra Nevada. It is 
about 1 foot high, and the flowers are deep blue. 

G. asclepiadea —A tall, handsome plant, 
with simple, Willow-like, erect stems, growing 
from 15 inches to 2 feet high, and bearing 
numerous flowers on a considerable portion of 
their length. The flowers, which appear in 
summer, are rather large, bell-shaped, of a deep 
purplish hue, with dark dots inside, and are 
borne in pairs, forming spikes of considerable 
size. The leaves are about 2 inches long and 
2 \ nc h broad at the base. Native of the moun¬ 
tains of Central and Southern Europe and the 
Caucasus. A good plant for borders or the 
margins of shrubberies, in almost any soil, but 
thrives best in a rich, fibrous, deep, and moist 
sandy loam. There is also a variety with white 
flowers. 

G. bavarica. —This beautiful species very 
much resembles the British G. verna in its habit, 
size, and flowers, but is somewhat taller, grow¬ 
ing in dense tufts about 3 inches high. The 
flowers, which appear in summer, are large and 
of a most exquisite, brilliant, velvety, and 
intensely deep Prussian blue, sometimes tinted 
with purplish-crimson. For beauty of colour | 
the flowers of this species bear the palm above ' 
all others. Native of alpine meadows in Central 
and Southern Europe. 

G. cruciata. —This species has somewhat 
erect spreading leaves, and the flowers are 
axillary and terminal, blue, and produced in 
whorls. Native of dry pastures in Central and 
Southern Europe and Siberia. In growing this 
plant, the fibrous loam should be plentifully 
mixed with small pieces of broken limestone. 

G. cjelida. — A vigorous-growing species, 
forming dense tufts or carpets a foot high, with 
very fine flowers nearly 2 inches long, in very 
large heads of a brilliant blue colour. Native 
of Alpine districts in the Caucasus and Armenia. 
Grows well in rich, moist loam, and is multi¬ 
plied by division, or from seed, which it pro¬ 
duces abundantly. 

G. lutea. —This is the largest species of the 
genus, and sends up stout stems 3 feet to 4 feet, 
or more, in height. Placing it side by side with 
G. verna, G. acaulis, or any of the dwarfer 
species, few would believe that it belongs to the 
same family. It possesses none of the concen¬ 
trated beauty of the species hitherto described, 
but is, nevertheless, a striking plant, well 
adapted for the back nar£ of borders ^or the 
margins of shrubberies, £nd might bejtffJcifrely 


introduced into groups of such plants as 
Tobacco. The flowers, which are of a pleasing 
yellow, and of large size. Native of the Alps of 
Central and Southern Europe. In cultivation 
it is very indifferent as to soil, but grows best 
in a rich deep loam. 

G. Andrewsi. —A very singular species, with 
erect smooth stems about a foot high, bearing 
terminal clusters of purplish-blue flowers each 
an inch long. It comes from North America, 
from Carolina to Lake Huron, and grows well 
in rich moist soil, and is multiplied by division 
of the tufts. 

G. pyrenaica. —A very distinct and beautiful 
dwarf species, with short tufted stems, about 
3 inches high, blooming in summer, and bearing 
large solitary brilliant purple flowers, pale green 
on the outside, each 1 inch in length. Native 
of the Pyrenees, Hungary, and the eastern parts 
of the Caucasus. This species has somewhat 
the appearance of G. verna, but is of freer 
growth. It does well in rich sandy or gritty 
loam. 

G. septemfida. —A curious species, with 
erect simple stems, 0 inches to 12 inches high, 
blooming early in summer, and bearing clusters 
of cylindrical flowers, of a blue and white colour 



Gentiana affinis. (Flowers deep blue.) 

inside, and greenish-brown on the outside. 
Native of the Caucasus. Suitable for rock-work 
or choice borders, in fine sandy loam. 

British Species. 

G. verna. —One of the most charming plants 
of the family, forming dense tufts, 1 inch to 
3 inches high, which, in spring, are covered 
with a profusion of large brilliant blue flowers, 
each an inch or more across, and frequently 
showing a white centre. Native of a few 
localities in Northern England and Western 
Ireland, but very abundant on the Alps of 
Central and Southern Europe. It is an excellent 
subject for the rock-garden, choice borders, or 
for pots. Mr. Backhouse, of York, who grows 
all the cultivated species of Gentian to perfec¬ 
tion, has given the following valuable directions 
for the culture of G. verna :—“It grows freely 
on very choice sunny banks, in deep, rich, 
fibrous loam, mingled with pieces of limestone, 

§ ravel, and a little Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Rapid f 
rainage, and as rapid and constant a supply of 
percolating moisture are essential to full vigour. J 
It grows freely in pots, in the above-named 
mixture, if kept moist all summer, or in an | 
ordinary garden border, in loam mingled with 
gravel. 

G. pxeumonanthe. —A handsome sub-aquatic 
species, growing in marshes and on moist heaths 


and pastures, with erect stems, 6 inches to 12 
inches high. The flowers, which appear late in 
summer and in autumn, are large, 1£ inches 
long, or more, of a deep blue colour within, with 
five greenish dotted belts on the outside. There 
is a variety with white flowers. Native of 
England, various parts of Europe, and Siberia, 
The proper place for this plant is in the artificial 
bog, but it may be also grown on rock-work or 
in the choice border, if planted in deep and very 
moist soil. 

860.— Plants for palings.— It is a pity 
you did not say whether you wanted flowering 
plants or fruit-trees for covering the palings, as 
well as the aspect. I think you must mean 
flowering plants. If so, there is nothing better 
as a covering than Roses. If the aspect is cold 
and bleak you may select such Roses as Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Aimde Vibert, Climbing Victor 
Verdier, Mrs. Paul, Magna Charta, and Gloire 
de Dijon. If the situation is suitable for 
choicer kinds of Roses you may choose the 
following : William Allan Richardson, Reve 
d’Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing Captain 
Christy, L’Id dal, and such strong growing 
I Hybrid Perpetuals as Paul Verdier, General 
Jacqueminot, and Mile. Eugdne Verdier. If 
you can get the plants established in pots you 
may plant them at once. If not you must wait 
until the end of October.—J. C. C. 

866.— Delphiniums.— You would injure 
the stems of the Delphiniums if you attempted 
to peg them down, as it is one of the last 
plants I should think of dealing with in the 
way you suggest. Cannot you plant some low- 
growing plants between the Iris, so as to cover 
the bare spaces? The dwarf-growing Sedum 
glaucum or Herniaria glabra would carpet the 
surface without interfering with the other 
plants.—J. C. C. 

863.— Hardiness of the Chinese Date 
Plum. —The Date Plum is not quite hardy in 
any part of England. It has been given a trial 
in a few instances, but I have seen it terribly 
disfigured in a less severe winter than the last. 
So much so that I have no hopes of hearing that 
it remained unharmed by frost through last 
year. When grown in an ordinary greenhouse, 
the plant makes but slow growth, so that it is 
not likely to prove very satisfactory in the open 
air, even if frost did not injure it.—J. C. C. 

862.— Double Dahlias from cuttings. 

—Take off the side shoots of the Dahlias and 
insert them as cuttings in a cold frame up to the 
middle of August if the cuttings are dibbled into 
a bed of soil 1 foot apart and the frame kept 
close and shaded for the first three weeks. 
Afterwards remove the light, as then the 
cuttings will make sufficient roots for the 
winter. Put on the light again to protect the 
tops from early autumn frost, and leave the 
tubers in the soil until the tops have died natu¬ 
rally.—J. C. C. 

A fine Sea Holly (Eryngium planum).— 
Among the many hardy things of the present 
time, one that Btands out conspicuous is this 
Sea Holly, which comes in admirably as the 
alpine Sea Holly passes away, and lasts in 
beauty for many w eeks. It is not fastidious as 
to soil or situation, provided the spot is open 
and sunny, and though smaller in the size of 
flower-heads, their profusion and the stately 
height of the spikes make it handsome and 
showy. A lovely effect at the present time 
comes from a group of plants scattered thinly 
among young, bushy Azaleas, the large, much- 
branched heads of bloom being borne just above 
a foil of rich green. When the surface of the 
ground is not perpetually disturbed by rake 
and spade, this Sea Holly has a happy way of 
sowing itself, appearing at considerable dis¬ 
tances from the parent plant. Such plants left 
where they spring up grow into splendid speci¬ 
mens.—A. H. 

Polygonum cuspidatum compac- 
tum. —The type is one of the commonest and 
most graceful of hardy plants, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, so weedy in growth that it must be used 
with caution. The variety called compactum 
is, how’ever, not so strong, the plant making 
a dense, bushy growth, wfith deep green crimpled 
leaves. It is a well-marked variety, and if less 
pleasing in effect than the species, is not so wild. 
In some of the park?* it is planted in distinct 
groups on the turf and looks well. 
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CULTURE OF TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

The cultivation of Roses in pots has now become 
so general that there are few gardens that do 
not possess a few specimens of some sort or 
other. Many amateurs also now grow pot 
Roses successfully. Those who have no con¬ 
venience for propagating, or who have had no 
experience in the work, can at a nominal cost 
purchase a few healthy, vigorous young speci¬ 
mens that with careful treatment will yield a 
few nice blooms the first season. Propagation 
may be effected at different periods and in 
various ways. My own experience is that the 
quickest and most effectual method is to insert 
cuttings of the half-ripened wood during the 
months of July or August. Previous to separa¬ 
ting them from the parent, however, a shallow 
bed of leaves, or leaves and short manure, 
should be prepared and a frame placed over it. 
A bottom-lieat of this character cannot rise to 
any dangerous degree ; therefore, as soon as the 
bsa is formed the cuttings maybe taken off. A 
sp ent hot-bed is equally good for the purpose. 
Wherever a long straggling shoot is observed it 
may be taken off and divided into several cut¬ 
tings, the best average length being about 
6 inches. As many small pots as there are 
cuttings should be filled with a mixture of 
friable loam, not necessarily Bifted, but rubbed 
down by the hand. To this should be added a 
little leaf-mould and a good percentage of 
silver sand, or, failing this, common road-grit. 
The cuttings should be smoothly cut immedi¬ 
ately beneath an eye, and from that portion of 
the wood which is embedded in the soil all eyes 
may be removed. If when the cavity is made 
for the reception of the cutting a portion of 
sand is allowed to fall in, the cutting at once 
following it, it will materially aid in securing 
a speedy “ callus,” and consequently a more 
satisfactory root formation. The cuttings having 
been inserted, the pots should at once be plunged 
in the bed and receive a gentle watering through 
a fine rose. Little air will be needed for 
several weeks, at least during the day, and the 
frame must be shaded during sunshine, each 
morning and evening the cuttings receiving a 
gentle spray from the syringe. A chink of air 
admitted in the evening and left on until the 
following morning will help to maintain sweet¬ 
ness within the frame. If all goes on well there 
should be signs of roots forming round the ball 
in six weeks or so, after which more air should 
at all times be given. As soon as growth is 
somewhat advauoed, the light may be entirely 
removed and placed on only in stormy weather. 
A shift into a 0-inch pot will be neoessary in 
due course. This the plants will fairly furnish 
with roots before winter sets in. The plants 
must be sheltered during winter by means of a 
frame, or in a cool, airy house, or, if wintered 
in the open, a sheltered corner must be selected, 
the pots plunged above the rims in ashes, and 
the shoots protected by means of the common 
Bracken. 

Such plants as are here referred to must be 
taken in hand early the following February and 
started in a temperature of 45 degs., increasing 
it to 50 degs. as soon as the buds begin to move. 
Teas revel in a comfortable moist atmosphere ; 
therefore such should be maintained by bringing 
the syringe into use on all fine days, and in 
regularly damping all available surfaces. For 
all practical purposes the 6-inch pot will suffice 
for the next season, especially where housing 
accommodation is a desideratum. It is sur¬ 
prising in what small pots Tea Roses will 
flourish for years if fed judiciously, and the 
drainage regularly rectified. The second year, 
when growth is well advanced, the plants must 
be gradually hardened off previous to exposing 
them to the elements. When plants grow too 
large for frame protection it is a good plan to 
erect screens by means of uprights, cross-bars, 
and canvas, under which they can be removed 
as soon as flowering is over before their final 
removal out-of-doors. A bed of cinder-ashes is 
the best bottom for the pots to stand on, being 
cool and proof against the ingress of worms. 
Amateurs and others who possess no structure 
other than an ordinary greenhouse must not 
attempt early work, but if a few plants are 
placed in with their pots, say in January, and 
the house kept close, the sun’s power necessary 
day by day, will gnadukllv.move th<| buds into 
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activity, and they will probably be astonished 
as well as delighted at being able to cut not a 
few lovely buds with which to embellish the 
sitting-room. 

In regard to potting material, nothing sur¬ 
passes good loam, rotten manure, and road-grit. 
The best time for repotting or for surface-dress¬ 
ing is in autumn, or as soon as the leaves have 
taken on a yellow tint. A fresh root-action 
then sets in, and the plants again establish 
themselves before winter. For those who 
desire early produce a batch may be introduced 
into warmth during October to flower at 
Christmas and during January. In regard to 
bottom-heat, I may say that an old acquaintance 
of mine who does Teas well fills a pit in the 
centre of a house with Oak-leaves ; on these the 
pots are set at first without plunging. When, 
however, a few inches of growth have been made 
they are half plunged and allowed to remain 
there. The same grower also keeps the venti¬ 
lators entirely dosed during December, January, 
and February. By adopting this plan he 
seldom gets an attack of mildew. Most growers 
prune Tea Roses cautiously—in fact, only thin 
out the weak shoots and balance the stronger. 
One of the greatest hindrances to perfect matu¬ 
rity of the wood of pot Roses is repeated satu¬ 
ration of the soil by heavy rains. On this 
account it is advisable to lay the plants on their 
sides in stormy weather. 

The water used for watering the plants should 
always be applied at the same temperature as 
the atmosphere of the house. The use of cold 
water, together with sudden changes from heat 
to cold, soon produces mildew. Where it exists 
the foliage may be syringed with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. dissolved in a gallon 
of warm, soft water. Sulphur applied in a dry 
form to the leaves is also effectual, though 
unsightly. J. C. 

ROSE AIMEE VIBERT. 

It is pleasing to find Mr. Wm. Paul and others 
praising this most beautiful and softly fragrant 
Rose. I can readily believe all that has been 
written in praise of the climbing Aimee Vibert 
as to the distance it will run and the number 
of buds and blossoms it will produce, though a 
load of almost 2500 blooms on a single plant 
may tax the credulity of those who have never 
grown the scandent variety nor had sense enough 
to give it its head above and good stuff under 
and around its roots. Once firmly established, 
this fine Rose needs little or no pruning. An 
occasional exhausted branch may need removal 
or a little thinning may be needed. For the rest 
its prodigality of blooming will sufficiently 
restrain growth and more than repeat itseif 
annually. Such Roses—and we have all too few 
of similar habit—not one other, probably— 
can run so far or spread so wide. 1 have 
grown many fine plants of this charming Rose, 
but the two lots of which I have the most 
pleasing memories were those so finely 
used in the formation of the original Rose 
bed at Shrubland Park and the Rose tent bed 
in the fine gardens at Puckeridgebury, Herts. 
In each case the heads were allowed free course, 
and the rich spread of grace, purity, and 
fragrance can never be forgotten. Others that 
occur to me formed pyramids of beauty, through 
affording them a strong, high support in the 
form of peeled Larches from 20 feet to 25 feet 
long, with sufficient twigs and branchlets left 
intact to form useful supports. They were left 
to clothe the Larches as seemed good to them, 
and the results were natural-liko masses of 
grace and beauty such as we too seldom meet 
with. The dwarf Aimee Vibert is just like the 
tall variety, unless in its more moderate growth. 
There are few Roses better adapted for beds or 
borders or that will yield richer harvests of 
bloom under common treatment. It also forms 
very telling groups or single plants if grown in 
fairly good soil, free space given and pruning 
wholly dispensed with. The old crimson China 
Cramoisie JSupt' rieure and the pale flesh-coloured 
China Mrs. Bosanquet do well under such free 
and easy treatment, and add, if possible, to the 
beauty of the dwarf Aimee Vibert through their 
contrast of colour and habit. Aimee Vibsrt is 
also one of the most useful Roses for table 
decoration. Chosen of the proper size and 
disposed artistically, few Roses are more pleas¬ 
ing or full of purity than Aimde Vibert.—D. 


DWARF HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 
FOR POTS. 

I would like to sound a note of warning to 
would-be purchasers of dwarf Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses for potting in the ensuing autumn. About 
this time of the year representatives of Dutch 
Rose-growing firms spend a considerable time in 
this country making a sort of house-to-house 
call. Among many things that are offered are 
these dwarf Roses, which are evidently made a 
leading feature, inasmuch as they are able to 
quote the very cream at prices below what thesame 
goods may be purchased at in this country. 
Indeed, the case or crate is deposited at one's 
very door, the carriage paid, and packing, 
package, and Roses included for a trifle less than 
you have to pay for the same article in any 
home nursery. The plants are quoted at about 
20s. per 100, and large quantities are offered 
even Delow this figure. He who “goes in for 
a batch ” is simply delighted when the plants 
arrive, both on account of the great mass of roots 
attached to each plant, and also the number and 
quality of the branches. It is certainly some¬ 
thing to the credit of the Dutchman that, so 
far as looks are concerned, the plant is perfect 
root and branch. Now this is a point 
with many English-grown Roses on the Manetti, 
which very often is most unsatisfactory. The 
plants frequently are poorly rooted and the 
branches of an indifferent quality ; sometimes 
the stock lacks vigour, ana this in no small 
degree, and where this is so the remainder can¬ 
not possibly be satisfactory. On the other 
hand, the foreign goods at first sight are excel¬ 
lent and all one could wish. But this is merely 
the beginning of a most disappointing end- 
Those who require these Roses for pot culture 
and for forcing in particular will be surprised to 
learn that side by side with English-grown 
stock on the Manetti the foreigners are immov¬ 
able. Indeed, the heat seems rather to have a 
retarding influence on the plants, which never 
come away satisfactorily. It isevidcntly a caseof 
an unsuitable stock. Generally speaking, where 
abundance of fibrous roots exists the plants force 
readily. Not so, however, with these Dutch 
Roses, for one plant of these latter frequently 
possesses as many fibrous roots as half-a-dozen 
ordinary plants on the Manetti. In short, I 
attribute much of the loss of newly-potted Hoses 
on the Manetti stock to scarcity of fibrous roots, 
though it is, of course, attributable to other 
causes besides. I believe the stock employed 
by the Dutch to be Rosa Carolina, but whatever 
it be, it is certainly a perfectly hardy and en¬ 
during one, and bears evidence of rooting very 
deeply in the fine vegetable soil in which the 
plants are apparently grown. E. 


Keeping eat Roses.—I should like to 
know the best way to keep Rose blooms? I 
often have to cut mine a day or so before I can 
take them to town, and have cut them early in 
the day, also late, placing them in a cool cellar ; 
but they go soft, and droop in a few hours. 
They have not done so in other years. I have 
many plants, but have not seen Roses do so 
badly for some years. Would any grower 
kindly state cause ? I think the season has been 
too dry and hot.— Constant Reader. 

*/ You must cut early—as a rule, before 
7 a.m.—during hot weather. The reason your 
blooms go soft and drooping, practically shrink¬ 
ing up, is the dry winds we have lately experi¬ 
enced. One point is to get the blooms into water 
as soon as possible after cutting. If you allow 
the end of the stalk to get ary, it naturally 
follows that the pores are closed, and cannot 
derive the same benefit they should do. We 
make it a practice to cut off the stem once more 
just before setting them in water. Cut early, use 
cold water and a clean glass or basin, then stand 
them in a cool cellar free from draughts. Roses 
will travel much better after they have been 
in water for an hour or two, more especially 
during such a season as this. 

Rose queries. —Cold lean-to greenhouse, 
10 feet by 7 feet, with Perle des Jardinand Red 
Gloire Roses on walla in 16-inch and 18-inch 
pots. Gloire (young) has not bloomed, Perle 
has bloomed. I wish to move into tubs. I 
have no border. 1, Is this the right time to 
move? 2, Should they be cutback, and how 
far ? (Gloire only stands about 4 feet high from 
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pot). 3, What should soil consist of ? 4, Should 
the tubs have holes in bottom? 5, Can you 
recommend a book for amateurs on greenhouse 
and other plants, particularly the former? Price 
not more than 2s. 6d.— Dent. 

* # * 1, You may move Roses from pots into tubs 
at any time, and it would bo a good plan to 
afford more root run now that they are in growth. 
2, No, do nob cut them back ; encourage growth 
as far as possible while they are so young. 8, 
Almost any rich mixture will be suitable. 
Turfy loam, a little grit, and well-rotted marfure 
make a good compost. Pot firmly. 4, Of 
course, you must drain a tub as well as pots. 
Stagnant moisture is the cause of many failures 
and so soon ruins any class of soil. 5, There are 
really no thoroughly good books on greenhouse 
plants. Baines’“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants” 
(John Murray) is as good as any ; but we are 
always pleased to reply to queries in these pages. 
Besides this, there are always hints to be 
gathered in the answers to others as well as 
special articles. 

Potting Tea Roses.— When is the best 
time to pot up some Tea Roses for cold frame 
culture? Also compost, and would they do 
well next year, or would it be better to buy 
plants potted and established ? I have plenty 
of loam, rotten turf, marl, and soil that will 
grow a good crop of Wheat. Should be glad to 
know' size of pots to start with, and best time 
to get plants, and on what stocks ?— Constant 
Reader. 

* # * It would undoubtedly be best to purchase 
plants already established in pots ; but there is 
no reason why you should not pot up some 
of your own. Do not attempt it until the 
middle or end of October, according to the 
season. Tea Roses should be grown upon the 
Brier stocks, but it does not matter if these be 
seedling or cutting Briers. Wo prefer grafted 
plants, and young Teas worked in this way are 
cheap. You can buy thorn in small pots—32s 
or 48s—and pot them on during winter. Do 
not use any marl, but give your plants a good 
mixture of turfy loam and a little thoroughly 
decayed manure. Purchase in October, and 
pot them on during the early part of January, 
if weather permits. 

Rose buds not opening properly.— 

Will you kindly tell me w-hat is the matter with 
the enclosed Rose ? The blossom I send you is 
almost the only one that has ever come to per¬ 
fection, all the buds dying before they have a 
chance to open. Will you also tell me how to 
destroy tiny beetles that spoil all the blossoms 
of a C"lin<- Bonatier that grows near this Rose? 

—C i. \ r i > i.. 

*** The Rose you send is seriously affected 
by the hoi and dry weather. You cannot 
aid them in any way, but when we get rain 
there may be a fair autumnal crop. We would 
suggest that you cut back the flowering shoots 
slightly, and encourage the second growth as 
much as possible. The tiny beetles you mention 
are very troublesome this year, and you cannot 
destroy them without hurting the Rose. They 
may be checked by a thorough and persistent 
syringing with soft water, especially at night. 

8J8. — Transplanting Roses.— It is 
quite practicable to remove the standard Roses 
in the autumn that you budded this season, 
providing you do not move them until the first 
week in October, and that you transplant very 
carefully. You must, however, understand 
there is more risk in doing so than there would 
be a year later, for the reasons that the plants 
would have more roots if they remained one 
year longer in the same place, and the bud 
would be more united to the stock.--J. C. C. 

Roses unsatisfactory when first 
flowering. —Will the Editor kindly inform 
the writer whether it is usual for Roses Gloire 
de Dijon and Mme. Isaac Periere to come of 
very much better quality the second time of 
blooming than the first, as every June the first 
flowers of the varieties come pale, deformed, ami 
worthless, while the second crop is just as good ? 
The Rose Eclair behaves similarly, the first 
blooms nearly all come with green centres. 
These being cut out, the second buds are per¬ 
fect. An explanation would be valued.—R. 

* # * The three Roses you name are exception- 
a’ly early bloomers, and consequently come in 
lor the checks from late fros t a and colcL J une 
nights. The second cron/comes-bett^rjof Jeeper 


coloured because we are then in a more even 
temperature. Gloire de Dijon and Eclair arc 
always better lato in the season, and are among 
our best late summer and early autumnal 
varieties. 

Gloire de Dijon unsatisfactory. — 

Large Gloire de Dijon in conservatory bore 500 
blooms last year; this year it has hardly any 
leaves, and only a few* blooms here and there, 
and very dwarfed and starved. Root outside, 
and has been well manured. Kindly say what 
is the reason.—C. M. Snowden. 

You may have over-manured your tree, 
it may also be that it is developing canker. 
Something is radically wrong at the roots or 
near tho base ; but W’hat it is impossible for us 
to say from your note. All wo can do is to con¬ 
jecture. Why not ask some gardener in your 
neighbourhood, as we cannot commit ourselves 
to a decided opinion from your query ? 


FRUIT. 


LARGE APPLES. 

For cooking, whether it be for home use or for 
market, large Apples are always in great 
request, for while flavour is the great point of 
excellence in dessert sorts, the one thing to aim 


Apple Warner’s King. 


at in kitchen kinds is to get them large. Some 
kinds are naturally large, and this should be 
ensured by timely thinning of the fruit and the 
best culture that can be given. I never knew a 
a very fine specimen that was not superior in 
quality to a small, poorly grown one of the 
same kind. The price realised by large Apples 
is far in excess of that obtainable for small ones, 
however good they may be in other respects, 
and the railway charges arc just as heavy on 
bad fruit as on good. I will briefly describe a 
few' of the best kinds of Apples that are above 
the average size, and which when well grown 
caBnot fail to repay the grower well. 

Alfriston. —A very fine kitchen kind, very 
prolific, and a good keeper, lasting well until 
the days begin to lengthen in spring. 

Annie Elizabeth is a splendid variety of 
vigorous growth, and tho fruit keeps well for 
w iuter and early spring use, when Apples are in 
the greatest demand. 

Bedfordshire Fotjndlinc. is well suited to 
orchard culture, and if worked on the Paradise 
stock, makes a very fruitful garden tree. I 
prefer these larger kinds in the form of dwarf 
bush or espalier trees, as in exposed places the 
gales of wind blow so many iruits off before 
they are fit to gather. A good Christmas 
variety. 

Bil \e Dubois, or Gloria Mundi, is probably 


one of the largest Apples in cultivation, and 
when well grown attains enormous proportions, 
It is a pale green fruit changing to yellow when 
ripe, and is in season during November and 
December. 

Blenheim Orange.— One of the very best 
Apples grown for any purpose, makes a fine 
orchard tree, and the fruit needs thinning to get 
its full size. 

Ecklinvillf. Seedling.— One of the very best 
of large Apples for garden culture, being very 
fruitful in a young state, and in the form of bush 
or espalier trees it is especially prolific. It is an 
early Apple, in season during September and 
October. 

Frog more Prolific is another splendid 
garden kind, being very fruitful on young trees ; 
very clear smooth skin, good cooker. M idscason 
Apple. 

Deux Ans. —A Hampshire Apple of great ex¬ 
cellence, makes a splendid tree, and keeps well 
until April. Much grown as a large orchard 
tree. 

Hawthornden, New. —One of the grandest 
Apples in cultivation, especially suited for 
garden culture on dwarf trees ; a very broad, 
flat fruit, with pale yellow skin. Keeps well. 

Lady Hennikkr. —A splendid kind for garden 
or orchard, suitable for any purpose. 

Stone’s Affle, or Loddington. —A fine 
Kentish sort, splendid for grafting on large 
trees. Very prolific. 

Warner’s King (see cut) fruits well as a 
dwarf bush, and wdien w r cll grown each fruit 
will average over 1 lb. in weight. It is also 
known as 1). T. Fish, and should be grown by 
all who require large fruit. J. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

I was greatly interested in “D.’s” article in 
last week’s Gardening on outdoor Grapes, but 
was much surprised at his statement that Mr. 
Hoare’a vineyard at Shirley w r as a failure. Some 
years ago I picked up a copy of Mr. Hoare’s 
book on the Vine, and was so pleased w r ith it, 
and with the results which he says he obtained, 
that I determined to put his advice into practice 
on the first opportunity. Accordingly, when I 
took my present house in November, 1891, and 
found one or two Vines in the garden, which 
were in a very bad state, I commenced opera¬ 
tions. I cut out most of the old wood anil left 
shoots at 2 feet 0 inches apart, training up in 
1892 a young shoot between them. In following 
years every shoot that has borne fruit is cut 
out and a fresh one trained up in its place. This 
is the result: 1892, 7 bunches, 4 ripened ; 1893, 
34 bunches, all ripened by 1st October; 1894, 
89 bunches, coloured but did not ripen ; 1895, 
52 bunches. 1894 was a very bad year. The 
Westminster Gazette of 17th October, 1894, 
speaking of Medan, which, 1 believe, is near 
Paris, says : “ You still find yourself for a 
moment in the open country, with copses and 
patches of Vine on either hand laden this 
autumn icit/i *o<lden, unripened OrajMs” so 
that if Grapes did not ripen in France we could 
scarcely expect them to do so in England. 

That Grapes will ripen out-of-doors I have no 
doubt, as the following instance proves. On 
28th August, 1893, 1 was in Bridge-road, 
Chertsey 7 , and there saw' the tenant of one of the 
cottages cutting his Grapes. He cut about 
40 lb. of perfectly ripe Grapes, and he assured 
methatthe Vinehail notfailed to ripen its crop for 
the previous fourteen years. It was a Buckland 
Sweetwater Grape. I have also had ripe outdoor 
Grapes in Somerset and Wiltshire. In the 
Gardener's Magazine of 22nil November, 1873, 
there is an article on outdoor Vines by Thomas 
Trussler, who states that J. Jefferson, Esq., of 
Edmonton, a disciple of Mr. Hoare, was a most 
successful outdoor Grape-grower, and his “crops 
have been most excellent, the bunches of good 
Bize, the berries large and well coloured, and 
the flavour most excellent.” I think the 
experience of some of your numerous readers 
would be very useful to those who are fond of 
the Vine. S. D. S., Brixton. 


Treatment of fruit trees.— In your 
issue of May 25 some interesting remarks are 
given by “ W. S.” as to the treatment of fruit- 
trees. Now I have a piece of old Grass land on 
which I want to plant some of these, and 
if “W. S.” .would kindly give the mode of 
procedure I shallCbttggllkllvfriAlhio the time to 
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commence to deal with the land, which is of a 
light nature, and has had no cattle on it?— 
Lexicon. 

If your land ia light probably the Oraaa 
ia rank ; if ao, we would advise burning off the 
rough Grass at this season. We do not advise 
digging till sufficient rain haa fallen to soak the 
surface ; this will make the work of preparation 
more easy. Then get out a trench at one end 
two spades deep and 2 feet wide or more, and 
wheel away the soil to the other end for filling 
in when that part is reached. Dig the bottom 
up or turn over with a strong fork, and then 
turn over the turf from next portion into the 
bottom, placing turf on top. Grass side down¬ 
wards. If poor, add such aids as you may have 
at command, but good soils recently turned up 
need no manures ; these are best placed on sur¬ 
face at planting, as manures too low down cause 
gross roots, strong top, and little fruit. In ad¬ 
vising food use such as old soil of a heavy 
nature ; also clay or marl would be valuable in 
your case if mixed with top spit or final cover¬ 
ing when digging. If land is deficient of lime 
old mortar rubble will be beneficial. In digging 
the treatment advised may have to be varied 
for this reason if the sub-soil is gravel or sand. 

If there are only a few inches of soil you must 
not turn the turf into bottom on the portion 
loosened by forking, as then you bury your best 
soil required for surface roots. In this case 
you will require to only remove one layer spade 
deep, and fork or dig up two layers, but not to 
bring it to the surface. Cover the ground 
with the top spit, and in this case you may use 
a portion of well-decayed manure with the soil. 

Do the work as soon as possible, and the 
soil will then be in nice condition to plant 
early, as much better results are obtained by 
planting in early November, or even late in 
October, than when left till spring. After 
planting mulch with short manure or litter. 

Treatment of Strawberry-runners. 

—I took 150 Strawberry-runners off 50 Noble 
plants on June 14th. They are now nice plants. 
When shall I cut them off ? They are in 4-inch 
pots. Shall they be put into a bed, or left 
longer in pots, or repotted? Glad of any 
advice.—C. M. Snowden. 

%* Cut off your Strawberry-runners at once, 
place for a few days in shade, and then turn out 
of pots. You do not say if you require the 
plants for forcing. If for that purpose pot at 
once into fl inch pots, using heavy loam, with a 
small portion of spent manure or bone-meal. 
Pot as firmly as possible, using a potting-stick 
freely, and water sparingly for a short time till 
the new soil gets full of roots, and after hot 
days lightly syringe overhead in the afternoon 
when the sun leaves the plants. After potting 
stand the plants on boards or on a hard coal- 
ash bottom to keep out worms. The after 
management is simple. Keep free of runners, 
turn the plants round once a fortnight, giving 
a fresh position to get the light all round, and 
restrict the growth to one or two crowns at the 
most. House in November in cold frames or 
houses till required to force. If for beds, plant 
at once in richly-manured, deeply-dug land, 
water freely, keep free of runners, and at plant¬ 
ing make the soil firm round the roots, leaving 
a hollow round each plant to give water. 
Treated thus they will crop well next summer. 

Caterpillars on fruit-trees.— I shall be 

glad to know what the accompanying caterpillars 
are, and if they do much damage to fruit-trees ? 
I found them in clusters on a Pear-tree ; they 
were all inside a kind of cocoon, and seemed to 
be living on the Pear-leaves, as part of the 
branch to which they were fastened was stripped 
of leaves.— (Mrs.) M. Dickson. 

* * In reply to the enclosed from Mrs. Dick 
son,* the insects sent are the grubs of one of 
the saw-flies ; they injure the leaves by feeding 
on them, but unless they were present in large 
numbers, the damage they would do is inconsid¬ 
erable. By destroying them you will prevent 
them increasing in numbers next year. Shake 
them into a hand-bowl of water, with a little 
paraffin floating on it, or shake them on to the 
ground and crush them.—G. S. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

JASMINES, SHRUBBY AND CLIMBING. 

Amongst Jasmines may be found some of the 
most highly fragrant plants in cultivation, the 
perfume known as oil of Jasmine being procured 
from two or three of the species, such as J. 
grandiflorum (see cut), J. Sambac, and J. offici¬ 
nale. Amongst stove species all are favourites, 
but some are much superior to others, and to 
these it will be better to confine the following 
oultural details, which will answer for the 
shrubby and also the climbing kinds, with this 
difference, that the largest growers obviously 
want more root-room than the less vigorous 
sorts. Some of them furnish suitable shoots to 
make cuttings of more freely than others, and 
the propagator should select such as are in pro¬ 
per condition for the purpose—i.e., neither too 
soft nor too hard. 

The best season to propagate is spring, 
when shoots a few inches long can be had, s@ 
then there is plenty of time to get the young 
plants established before winter. Take them off 
with a heel, and insert them thiokly in small 
pots in sand, covered with a bell-glass; kept 



Jaiminum grandiflorum. 


Pruning back Hydrangeas. -Your correspon¬ 
dent who states that Hydrangeas pruned back this month 
will not flower next-yeirr is surely lmtorrect. I have 
luiit had a Aae plantlcoverjad^ch blot|n|, which was cut 
back severely last JuF^zzIIWl" 3. X I *- 


moist and shaded in a temperature of 70 degs., 
they will root in the course of a month; 
then, when a little hardened by exposure to 
the full air of the house or pit in which they 
have been struck, they should be moved 
into 3-inch pots in good fibrous loam, to 
which add a little finely-sifted rotten manure 
and some sand, giving as much water to 
the roots as is requisite to keep the soil moder¬ 
ately moist, but not overwet, as most of the 
species to which these remarks refer are some¬ 
what spare-rooting plants. Keep them warm 
and in a fairly moist atmosphere, with a full 
complement of light, some air, and a little 
shade when the sun is bright. Syringe each 
afternoon to keep down red-spider, by which 
they are liable to be attacked. During the 
middle of summer a night temperature of 
66 degs. to 70 degs. will answer, with 10 degs. 
more by day. Distinction will now have to be 
made between the climbing and the shrubby 
kinds. The latter will need to have the points 
of their shoots pinched out to lay the founda¬ 
tion for bushy specimens ; the former should be 
encouraged to keep to their erect habit, simply 
stopping them when some growth has been 
made, so as to encourage aB many shoots as 
required to furnish the pillar or rafter to which 


they are ultimately to be trained, in which way 
the climbing kinds can with the best results be 
grown. When the pots are moderately full 
of roots, move the plants into others 3 inches 
larger, using the soil a little more lumpy, and 
continue the treatment advised as to air, water, 
and heat until the autumn approaches ; then 
give more air, keep drier at the roots, and 
lower the temperature, which, during the last 
months of the year, and up to the latter part of 
February, may be about 60 degs. in the night. 
After this gradually give more warmth, and as 
soon as the roots are in motion move the plants 
into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, continuing 
the treatment advised for last year in every 
way. By mid-summer it should be determined 
how the climbing sorts are to be grown; the 
weaker growers, such as J. Sambac, are as well 
with their roots kept in pots, increasing the size 
m more room is required ; the bushy kinds need 
to be similarly treated in this matter, being 
careful not to overpot them, as they will succeed 
better with less root space than many plants. 
By continuing this treatment, they will last for 
years, each spring removing as much of the 
surface soil as can be got away without mate¬ 
rially interfering with the roots, replacing it 
with new. Clear manure-water 
given at short intervals through 
the growing season will help the 
growth, which it is necessary to 
encourage, as the flower forth¬ 
coming with these plants is gener¬ 
ally proportionate to the wood. 
they make. I have found the 
time of blooming with the stove 
species of Jasmine depends very 
much on the amount of heat they 
are subjected to. 

Species. —The undermentioned 
I have found to be the best, taking 
all properties into consideration 

_viz , J. Duohesse d’Orleans, a 

climbing or tall-growing kind that 
has originated on the Continent, 
with very handsome white flowers, 
which keep on opening in succes¬ 
sion, so long as any growth is 
made. It likes a brisk heat. J. 
Sambac fl.-pl. : This is an ever¬ 
green climbing species that bears 
white, highly - fragrant double 
flowers most useful for bouquete. 

It is not a strong grower, and 
must not be overpotted. A native 
of the East Indies. J. ligustri- 
folium : An evergreen shrub with 
white flowers, produced for a long 
period in succession. This like¬ 
wise comes from India. J. gracile : 
A plant of slender habit, from 
Norfolk Island; it has white 
flowers, and will grow in a lower 
temperature than the others 
named. J. gracile variegatum : A 
form of J. gracile, from which it 
differs in being variegated. J. 
gracillimum : A beautiful species 
with white, sweet-scented flowers, 
produced freely from every bit 
of growth the plant makes. One of the best 
hard-wooded flowering stove plants introduced 
from Northern Borneo. 

Insects.— These heat-requiring Jasmines are 
subject to most of the insects that affect plants 
requiring artificial warmth, including aphides, 
thrips, and red-spider, which must he kept down 
by daily syringing overhead and fumigating. If 
mealy-bug and scale attack them, syringe well 
with or dip in insecticide, until they are free 
from the pests. 


Carnation Pride of Great Britain.— 

In Gardening for June 6th, page -54, your 
correspondent, “ F.,” sets forth a Carnation 
Pride of Great Britain as a good one. I think 
he must have seen its small, strappy petals held 
in position by a show card. I have grown it 
in pots and in the open borders. It is a con¬ 
firmed burster, no scent, or anything to recom¬ 
mend it to your readers. I was myself deceived 
with it, like a large number of other growers. 
Finally, my stock of it was burned, as being 
unworthy the name of a Carnation.—J. Clark. 

“ Geranium” Wonderful.— Those who 
are seeking for a plant to cover a blank wall in 
their greenhouse could not do better than plant 
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this “Geranium.” It not only grows freely, 
but it flowers incessantly ; even during the 
winter, if the house is not allowed to fall too 
low in temperature, some blooms may be 
gathered. The semi double rioh scarlet blos¬ 
soms are always useful for supplying cut-flowers 
for vases. It should not be planted in too rich 
a compost or the growth might be too rampant 
for a time. A better plan is to provide some 
liquid stimulant as growth proceeds and crops 
of flowers are borne.—B. W. 


GROWING WHEAT FOR DECORATION. 
Everyone who has had anything to do with 
floral decorations is aware of the value of a 
verdant green groundwork, for it is the most 
natural setting of all for flowers that can be 
devised. Those who contemplate carrying out 
any kind of floral decoration where a green 
groundwork is admissible should get some tins 
made to fit the places, and fill them with light 
soil. Sow some Wheat, moderately thick on 
the surface, keep it quite damp and shaded, and 
it will germinate in a few days, and at this time 
of the year will make a splendid green fringe¬ 
like carpet in about three weeks from date of 
sowing. In the early weeks of the year it takes 
proportionally longer, but if a greenhouse is 
available it can be had in fine condition at any 
timo of year. At Raster wo had some tins 
filled for church decoration, and when studded 
over with single Daffodils they looked lovely, and 
lasted for a length of time, and for harvest 
festivals, or, in fact, any kind of floral decora¬ 
tion, the green-growing groundwork will be 
found most useful. It does away with any 
necessity for using sand, or Moss, or any of the 
many devices for sticking the stalkB ot flowers 
in to keep them fresh, as they can be fixed in the 
soil in which the young Wheat is growing. I 
may also add that the zinc wreath and cross 
troughs so much used in cemeteries look very 
nice tilled with soil and sown with Wheat, as a 
very few flowers then suffice to make them look 
very ornamental when set on the graves, and if 
well soaked with water will last for a consider¬ 
able time. J. G., Hunt*. 


NH.— Plumbago capensis and Mal- 
malson Carnations from cuttings.— 

The points of the young shoots of the Plumbago, 
if they arc fairly hard, will strike freely now in 
a closo frame or propagating-pit. If you have 
neither of these conveniences place the cutting 
pot in another two sizes larger, with a square of 
glass on the top, then place the pot in a shady 

K rt of the greenhouse. The Carnations may 
increased by cuttings, and this is the best 
time in the whole year to do so. Select the 
strongest side-growths and cut them off at a 
joint where the shoot is fairly hard ; put each 
cutting in a aingle pot, and treat them as I have 
described for the Plumbago. Certainly you may 
shift the Roses into larger pots at once if you 
wiali to do so. If the plants are at all pot-bound 
you will find an increase of root-room help them 
wonderfully. Be sure that the ball of soil is not 
dry when you change the pots.—J. C. C. 


859.— Streptocappuaea.— You are prol 
ably aware that the hybrid forms of Strept 
carpus are raised from seed, which should 1 
sown in the spring in an ordinary greenhous< 
The seed is very Bmall, and must be sown on 
very fine and level surface, and very light] 
covered with silver sand. As soon as sow 
place a square of glass over the pot and 1< 
it remain until the seedlings appear. Prick c 
the young plants as soon as large enough 1 
handle conveniently, and keep them shade 
from bright sun. At the same time, the 
require a moderately airy position, or the lcav< 
will get unduly drawn, which is a disfiguremen 
Pots 4 inches in diameter will be large enoug 
for. the plants the first year, ami if they at 
liberally treated they will flower when they ar 
one year old. The plants are at their * bei 
when two years old. Although they li\ 
and flower longer than that, they are alwaj 
more satisfactory the second year. The surfac 
of the leaves U somewhat downy, and on whic 
dust accumulates, so they are not likely to mak 
good room plants.—J. C. C. 

Pelargonium Jubilee. -For the amateur this 
a capital variety, being one of those sorts that flowei 
abundantly and is easily managed. The colour, soi 
delicate pink, is most pleasing, set off as it is by a dee 
maroon blotch on each peta^-E* 
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ARROWROOT-PLANTS (MARANTAS). 

I have often wondered why these plants have 
sunk so much in public estimation, and 1 cannot 
find any excuse but the bad treatment they 
have received, for it must be admitted that, 
when not well grown, they are not attractive. 
A very little attention, however, will enable 
anyone who has stovo accommodation to enjoy 
their beauties to the fullest extent. Marautas 
are popularly known as Arrowroot-plants, and 
several species are cultivated largely for the 
production of the starch which the tubers yield; 
whilst the vernacular name is derived from the 
fact of some of the aboriginal tribes of South 
America using the juice of M. arundinacea to 
cure the wounds received from poisoned arrow’s. 
Marautas aro for the most part very finely 
variegated, and form superb ornaments in a 
stove, and are also very telling on the exhibition 
table. These plants enjoy an almost unlimited 
supply of water to their roots, and therefore re¬ 
quire ample drainage. They also enjoy sprink¬ 
lings overhead from the syringe ; but to have the 
plauta display their charms to the fullest, my ad¬ 
vice is, never syringe the foliage. Syringe only 
between the pots, sprinkle the stages and floors 
with water, and maintain the atmosphere in a 
very moist state. My objection to sprinkling 



Zebra-plant (Maranta zehrina). 


water over the foliage is grounded on the fact 
that water leaves a sediment which spoils the 
natural brilliancy of their foliage, and 
which, however much one may try to rub off, 
can never be removed in such a manner as to 
restore it to its pristine beauty. A large supply 
of water to the roots is absolutely necessary to pro¬ 
duce fine foliage and handsome plants. They also 
enjoy shade. The soil should be good rough peat, 
with a small portion of loam aud a little sand. 
In watering, an occasional application of liquid- 
manure will be highly beneficial to the smaller- 
growing kinds, but the more robust forms will 
not require any stimulant. These plants may 
bo readily increased by division, and should the 
plants become too large, the same plan may be 
adopted to reduce the size of the specimens. 
Amongst the many forms I select a few’ of the 
best and inoat distinct. The brief descriptions, 
however, will not afford an adequate idea of 
their extreme beauty. 

M. kasciata has large leaves, 1 foot long and 
8 inches wide, bright green, broadly banded 
with white, the under Bide paler, and suffused 
with purple. M. hieroglyphica, a dwarf plant, 
leaves obovate, deep velvety green, passing into 
a bright, cheerful green, transversely streaked 
with lines of silvery white, under side purple. 
M. illuatris is a fine plant, dwarf and spreading ; 
leaves ovate, streaked of a deeper green, which 


extends to a border of the same colour, and near 
the junction of these bands with the border the 
leaves are traversed from base to apex with an 
irregular band of white and pink, the under 
side purple. M. leopardina has leaves of a 
yellowish-green, and on each side of the midrib 
they are ornamented with oblong, deep-green 
blotches. M. Lindeni, a rather tall plant ; 
leaves oblong, of moderate size ; upper side 
dark green, regularly blotched on each sido of 
the midrib, with pale green beneath, the colour 
is deep rose, tinged with purple, showing the 
marking of the upper aide. M. Makoyana, a 
dwarf plant with ovate leaves, ground colour 
creamy yellow, with a deep green border, 
blotched with regular patches of intense deep 
green ; red beneath. M. Masaangcana, another 
haudaome dwarf form ; leaves broad ly-oblong, 
soft pale green, almost silvery near the midrib, 
and regularly blotched with purplish-green. 
M. nitens is of small stature, the leaves being 
bright shining green, marked with oblong 
blotches of intense deep green. M. Porteana : 
This is a rather tall plant, lively green, trans¬ 
versely streaked with white. M. roseo-lineata : 
Leaves ovate and of a deep shining green colour 
above, transversely streaked with rosy-red. 
M. roaeo-picta : Leaves broad and spreading, 
deop shining green, traversed from base to apex 
with a band of delicate rose ; midrib bright rose 
M. splendida, a large plant with detiexed leaves, 
the ground colour of which is intense deep green, 
regularly Btrcaked at intervals with very pale 
green. M. tubispatha: Ground colour of leaf 
yellowiah-groen, bearing at intervals on both sides 
of the mid-rib oblong blotches of blackish-brown. 
M. Veitchi is a superb plant of bold growth ; its 
leaves are large, ground colour deep shining 
green, profusely marked on each side of tho 
midrib with bold blotches of yellowish-green 
and white, reverse side vinous-red, through 
which the markings of the upper side are visiblo, 
the combination of colours rendering a charming 
effect. M. vittata, a distinct kind with light 
green leaves, transversely streaked with white. 
M. Warscewiczi: This is a grand plant, with 
large leaves some 2 feet long by 8 inches wide, 
ground colour deep rich, shining, velvety green, 
the centre being broadly striped with a broad 
featherbandof light green. M. zebrina(sec cut) is 
a large, bold plant, with the same habit of growth 
as the preceding ; the leaves, however, arc much 
recurved ; tho ground colour is light velvety 

g reen, transversely banded with dull purple, 
oneath of a deep, heavy purple. W. 


Lillum Henryi. —This Lily has been shown 
occasionally this year, but not well. One can¬ 
not judge of its beauty by a few cut blooms. It 
is in the mass, as at Ivew Gardens, that Lilies of 
many kinds show their great value for creating 
bold pictures of colour through the summer and 
autumn months. L. Henryi was discovered by 
Dr. Henry after whom it is named, near to 
lchang, thriving on grassy slopes at from 
200 feet to 300 feet elevation. It is really a 
form of L. speciosum, os it bears considerable 
resemblance to that type, and the common name 
of the yellow-flowered L. speciosum is descrip¬ 
tive. The flowers are of bold aspect and of an 
apricot kind of yellow shade, spotted reddish 
brown. In a suitable soil the stems run up 
several feet in height. It blooms freely, and 
first flowered at Kew in 1H90. 

Erica ciliaria. —The fringe leaved Heath 
is one of our least common native species, and 
on that account alone merits a place in the 
garden where hardy Heaths are appreciated, 
its distinctive merits, too, are of the highest, 
and recommend it to favourable notice. Its 
habit of growth is dense and bushy, the foliage 
profuse, each leaf being fringed with tiny hairs. 
The flowers, borne in a one-sided raceme, aro 
much inflated, but contracted at the mouth. 
They are larger than those of any other British 
species, being little less in size than those of the 
Menziesias. The colour is a rich rosy-pink, and 
they come in a long succession from now onwards 
through the autumn. 


(Enothera missouriensls —This is one of the 
handsomest hardy plant* in bloom now. We have seen it 
on more than one occasion lately, but never so fine as 
spreading out into a wide mass in the rock garden, in a 
position where its bold, clear yellow, handsome flowem 
are well seen, set off by the deep red petioles and pale 
ereen leaves. A warm spot ami warm light soil suit it 
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TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS.—II. 

Pavia macrostachya, a compact, yet wide- 
spreading shrub, often flowers through a part 
of July and well on into August. The inflore¬ 
scence consists of a feathery spike of white 
flowers, often nearly 1 foot in length, and the 
beauty of a specimen, when covered with 
such spikes, is great. It is most at home in 
a rather moist situation. Though it is gener¬ 
ally known as Pavia macrostachya, the specific 
name of parviflora is now frequently applied to 
it, but the more generally known name is cer¬ 
tainly by far the most expressive of its principal 
features. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus, a freely branched 
shrub, very pretty during August, is a native 
of China, ana flowers best with (in most cases) 
the protection of a wall, the closely-packed 
axillary oymes of lavender-blue flowers being 
then borne in great profusion. This Caryopteris 
is so very distinct from anything else in bloom 
as to be especially noticeable. A near ally of 
this last, though widely removed therefrom in 
general appearance, is 

Clerodendron trichotomum, which has 
been grown in this oountry for years. It forms 
a stout, bold-growing bush with large heart- 
shaped leaves and terminal panicles of white 
blossomB. The large red calyx from which the 
flowers protrude is, as in many of the stove 
kinds, a very eonspicuous feature of the 
infloresoence. This Clerodendron is especially 
interesting as being the only hardy member of 
an extensive genus, with the exception of the 
Chinese C. foetidum, which, however, needs a 
warm season for its full development. The flowers 
of these two species are very different from each 
other, those of C. fcetidum being a good deal after 
the manner of a head of Ixora. The golden 
blossoms of the various 

Hypericums are very conspicuous during 
July and August. Among the .best are the 
common Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum), the 
Japanese H. patulum, and that hybrid between 
the two, H. Moserianum, which has been widely 
distributed within the last few years. Other 
good kinds are H. aureum, H. oblongifolium, 
And H. olympicum, and there are many others. 
The Escallonias will flower right through the 
summer and well on into the autumn, that is 
where they are net injured by frosts during the 
winter, but this frequently happens unless in 
especially favoured districts. The bright- 
coloured E. macrantha and E. rubra are among 
the most continuous blooming of any. There 
are a great many hybrid forms of 

Ceanothus in cultivation, most of which 
claim parentage from C. azureus, and it is this 
group that flowers well towards the end of the 
summer. One of the oldest hybrids, Gloire de 
Versailles, whose flowers are of a beautiful light 
blue, is unsurpassed for flowering at this season. 
Given the protection of a wall, it will often yield 
a succession of blooms till autumn is well ad¬ 
vanced, and much the same may be said of that 
neat-growing Chinese shrub, Abelia rupestris. 

Ligustrum Quilioi is a pretty shrub, and 
interesting too, as it blooms after all the other 
flowering Privets are over. Like the rest, 
the flowers of this are of too heavy a smell to be 
pleasant at close quarters. Rosa rugosa and 
its white-flowered variety bloom pretty well 
throughout the summer ; but as a rule the 
second crop opens about August, when the 
bushes are additionally showy. Many ericaceous 
plants are still in flower, but they principally con¬ 
sist of the smaller-growing forms, such as the 
Heaths and their immediate allies. One genus, 

The Clethras, or Pepper-bushes, are very 
distinct from anything else. C. alnifolia is the 
commonest kind, and all the others much re¬ 
semble it. This Ciethra forms a freely-branched 
bush, which in August is thickly studded with 
dense spikeB of pure-white blossoms, which are 
agreeably scented. The Clethras are deciduous, 
and all of them like a cool, moist soil. The 
smaller members of the Ericaeeai now in bloom 
consist for the moat part of the numerous varie¬ 
ties of the common Ling or Heather, among 
which are some very beautiful forms. The Cor¬ 
nish Moor Heath (Erica or Gypsocallis vagans) 
is flowering at the present t ime. The most con¬ 
tinuous blooming, however, of all these little 
Heath-like plants is the St. Dabeoc’s Heath 
(Daboeoia polifolia), w)>iol> produces itSjCompara- 
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tively large blossoms from quite early in the 
summer tul late in the autnmn. The normal 
form has flowers of a pleasing purple colour, but 
there are also white and parti-coloured varieties. 
The huge compound-leaved Aralia spinosa, 
whose stout, prickly stems are terminated by 
large branching panicles of creamy-white blos¬ 
soms, forms a very imposing feature. 

Besides the above-mentioned plants. Borne of 
those that bloom naturally earlier in the year 
will produce a second crop of blossoms. Dar¬ 
win’s Barberry very often behaves in this 
manner, but, as a rule, the flowers do not open 
till after August. Some of the Weigelas, too, 
belong to this class, especially Eva Rathke. The 
blossoms of this are 6f a bright red. The white- 
flowered oandida, too, will often bloom freely in 
August. _ T. 


Late-flowering: Azaleas.— While the 
flowering of Azaleas is usually associated with 
the spring months, there are two species that 
flower naturally later than the others. They 
are the Californian A. occidentalis and A 
viscosa from the United States. These have 
been utilised by the hybridist in the production 
of new varieties, in order to extend the flowers 
ing season of the hardy Azaleas, but both these 
species above mentioned have pale-coloured 
blossomB ; hence the progeny is wanting in the 
rich hues of those that bloom earlier in the 
year. Doubtless, however, by continuous per¬ 
severance brighter colours will in time be incor¬ 
porated into the late-flowered section, but as 
matters now stand it is a distinct advantage to 
have blooms of hardy Azaleas a month after 
mid-summer. A. occidentalis usually com¬ 
mences to bloom when the most of the hardy or 
Ghent Azaleas are past their best. In this the 
flowers are nob produced till the leaves are 
developed ; hence a plant of this in full bloom 
is very different from the earlier ones, as they 
flower while still leafless. Various beautiful 
forms have been raised from A. occidentalis, 
and we shall no doubt in time see many more. 
A. viscosa (the Clammy Azalea, or Swamp 
Honeysuckle of the States) is a free-branching 
bush, with small blossoms of a white or pink 
tint. It is a native of swampy districts in 
Maine and Kentucky, and was introduced into 
this country as long ago as 1734. A. viscosa 
will often flower more or less during the latter 
half of June, throughout July, and well on into 
August. A small Ded of this Azalea is very 
attractive when in full bloom. Loudon gives 
over 100 garden varieties claiming parentage 
from A. viscosa, but if they originated in this 
manner they do not Beem to have inherited the 
late flowering qualities of this North American 
species. The flowers of A. viscosa are, as in 
most members of the genus, very pleasantly 
scented.—T. 


ORCHIDS. 

Seasonable work.— Plants of Cypri- 
pedium insign© that were earliest in flower, and 
have since made their growth in a warm house, 
will by this time be nearly finished, and they 
may be placed in a cool frame in order to ripen 
the growth. There are various ways of growing 
thiB fine old Orchid, and each mode has its fol¬ 
lowers. Some keep it in a cool or greenhouse 
temperature the whole year through, while 
others make the growth quicker in heat, after¬ 
wards placing them in frames; others, again, 
keep t hem in the warm house. But in what¬ 
ever way they are grown a free growth, consoli¬ 
dated by due exposure to light and air, with 
freedom from insect pests, are all that are 
necessary to produce the best results. From a 
fairly largo batch of plants it is easy to keep up 
a succession of flowers for nearly six months, 
and this through the dullest part of the year, 
when flowers of any description are doubly 
welcome. No abatement in the water supply 
must be allowed, however ; in fact, the drier 
atmosphere of the frame renders even more 
fsequent attention necessary than when growing 
in the moist heat. The recent tropical heat, 
although necessitating a great amount of damp¬ 
ing, has brought the growth along splendidly in 
the warm houses. It has been very trying to 
the occupants of the cool house, but free night 
ventilation and heavy shadings by day are 
great helps in keeping them healthy. I always 
like lo see the leaves on Odontoglots stand erect 


and stiff, so that they make a rustling noise 
when the hand is passed lightly over them, and 
spring back quickly to their place. This is 
greatly preferable to the flabby leaves hanging 
over the edges of the pots that are caused by 
too much heat and scant ventilation. Odonto- 
glossum Insleayi and similar kinds now pushing 
up their flower-spikes should be suspended on 
inverted pots, and these placed in saucers of 
water to keep them safe from slugs, which are 
extremely partial to them. Care must, of 
course, be taken that the citadel does not hold 
the enemy—that is to say, that none of the 
insects are present in the compost. The leaves, 
too, must stand quite free from any other 
plants, as they form a bridge whereon the 
inaeots may easily pass to and fro. A little 
cotton wool wrapped around the bate of the 
spikes is an additional safeguard, and the traps 
of slioed Potato or Carrot must be examined 
daily. 

Orchids for winter.— Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what 
are the most useful Orchids for a lean-to facing 
south ? Could I grow any on the walls in Cork 
or teak, and would Eucharis and Ferns do in 
the same house ? What I really want is to get 
plenty of winter bloom. The houses are heated 
with flues. An answer will greatly oblige in the 
ensuing number.— Ajax. 

* # * The following twenty-five Orchids are 
among the most useful in cultivation, all of easy 
culture, free flowering, the majority producing 
their blossoms during the winter months. With 
a little care in arrangement they may all be 
grown in one house with every prospect of suc¬ 
cess, giving the East Indian genera, such as 
Aerides and Dendrobiums, the warmest position. 
Aerides odoratum, A. Fieldingi, Cattleya 
Trianse, C. Percivaliana, C. labiata autumnalis, 
Calanthe Veitchi, C. veatita, Chysis bractesoens, 
Cypripedium insigne, C. venustum, C. villoaum, 
C. Sedeni, C. Lawrenci&num, Coelogyne cristata, 
Dendrobium nobile, D. Wardijnum, D. Devoni- 
anum, D. denBiflorum, D. chrysotoxum, D. 
thyrsifolium, Laelia anoeps, Oncidium flexuosum, 
Thunia Marshalliana, Vanda suavis, and Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi. There are many varieties 
you may grow on Cork, including the Mexican 
Laeli&B, as represented by L. anceps, L. albida, 
L. acuminata, and many others, Oncidium 
papilio and Kramerianum, Scuticaria Steeli, 
Dendrobiums formosum, Falconeri, pulchellum, 
and others, Broughtonia sanguines, and C&tt- 
leya Acklandise. All these will require a little 
Sphagnum Moss about the roots and great care 
is necessary during the summer in watering, as 
blocks part with tho moisture much sooner than 
pots or baskets. Eucharis and Ferns may be 
grown in the same house. 

Leaves of Odontoglossum Rossi 
falling. —What is the cause of the leaves of 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus turning like the 
one sent and falling off? It has 20 to 25 
bulbs, and several new growths. Is it usual for 
the leaves to fall off like this ? It was a splendid 
plant when I had it at first. When may I 
expect Epidendrum vitellinum majus to flower? 

There is something wrong with the roots 
of your Odontoglossum Rossi, and the prob¬ 
ability is they are in too close and heavy a 
compost, or have been over-watered. Possibly 
the plant was repotted just before it came into 
your hands, in which case it would require very 
careful treatment until the roots were again 
active. If you had given some particulars of 
your treatment of the plant, we could have 
advised you fully, but simply sending a faded 
leaf tells nothing, and our ad vice can only be 
conjectural. A few causes which would tend to 
the plants shedding their leaves are keeping 
the flowers too long on the plant, sudden changes 
in the temperature of the house, too much or 
too little heat, and anything else that would 
lower the vitality of the plant’s system. The 
flowering season of Epidendrum vitellinum is 
over for this season, though it may of course 
throw a chance flower at any time. The flower 
scapes occur at the top of the matured pseudo¬ 
bulb, and are usually produced in spring. If 
your plant is growing at present, keep it so, and 
finish up the pseudo-bulbs, so that they ripen in 
the autumn. Keep it dormant during the 
winter, and look to the watering carefully, and 
you will probably be rewarded by a free blossom 
in spring. 
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GREENHOUSE AZALEAS. 

Thk greenhouse Azalea is one of the most 
popular of indoor plants. With fair treatment 
and reasonable attention to their well being, the 
plants never fail to do well, and to outlive the 
greater portion of other hard-wooded kinds 
grown in pots. In fact, Azaleas are amongst 
the longest lived of the various tribes of green¬ 
house plants. In proof of this I may instance 
several large collections that are in the hands of 
some of the market growers near London, many 
of the specimens in which are known to be fifty 
years old. They consist mostly of the old white 
indica alba and Fielder’s White, which is only 
slightly different from the original sort. The 
plants in question are full of vigour and make 


plants, suffer from is want of sufficient 
nutriment. In the case of pot plants of the 
numerous kinds that bear partial shaking out 
and repotting annually, the old material which 
has become exhausted iB to a great extent got 
rid of and its place supplied by new. With 
Azaleas and other things of a like description, 
the nature of which is such that they will not 
submit to be treated in this way, the roots 
remain for years in the same soil, and unless 
something is done to make up for what the roots 
extract from it, the whole becomes so poor that 
the plants cannot do more than exist in it. This 
especially is what takes place with old specimens 
that, after being put into pots as large as it is 
convenient to give them, shortly become de¬ 
pendent on what they receive in the shape of 


reached it is doubtful if manure in any shape 
does not do more harm than good. 

Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, many 
of which have been sent from the Continent 
within the last score of years, it is doubtful if 
taking all their properties into account they are 
any improvement on the well known older 
sorts. Some of them are an advance in the 
colour and also in form of their flowers, if we 
accept the florists’ circular outline as the stand¬ 
ard to aim at.. There is a long list of kinds in 
cultivation, and we need not go into that matter, 
as any good nurseryman’s catalogue will supply 
it. But we must refer to the illustration of the 
Double Vervjcneana, which has salmon-scarlet 
flowers, flamed with white. The plant illus¬ 
trated has been grown in a thoroughly naturally 
way, hence we get free shoots 
loaded with blossoms. 
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Azalea Vervroneana grown naturally. From a photograph sent by Miss E. A. Willmott, 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


shoots from 8 inches to 15 inches in length 
annually, only a small percentage of which 
fail to flower. 

The weakening effects which turning out-of- 
doors has on plants whilst making their growth 
may be seen in hardy shrubs that have been 
flowered in pots under glass when treated in this 
way ; the partially formed shoots do not thicken, 
the immature leaves look yellow and sickly, and 
when the plants are again planted out and fairly 
cared for, it usually takes two years to bring 
them round. After all it may be said that 
there is some plea to justify this way of treating 
Azaleas, inasmuch as most of what has been 
written on their cultivation is to the effect that 
the turning-out process is the right course to 
follow. 

Another source of ^weakness that TAzaleas, 
in common with nkost ofk,* Hafrci - wdoded 


manure in some form. That old Azaleas can be 
kept for any length of time full of strength and 
vigour I have proved with specimens that have 
remained undisturbed in the same soil for ten 
years, and at the end of the time they made as 
much wood as when they were young. It may 
be well here to say that peat of even the best 
quality is not rich enough to enable Azaleas to successfully grown by some of the Dutch culti- 
make the growth they should do. The assistance | vators. Though such a good garden Lily, this 
that is required in this way to either get young species also does well m pots ; indeed, the 
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LILIUM BROWNI. 

I recently heard this Lily spoken 
of as the finest of the Lilies, and 
though opinions may differ a good 
deal on this point there can be no 
question that it is a very beautiful 
kind, and this season it is in many 
places flowering even better than 
ever. 

There is a certain amount of 
doubt regarding the origin of this 
Lily, for it has been many times re¬ 
ferred to as of garden origin, while 
by others it is regarded as a native 
of China and Japan. There are 
certainly several nearly allied forms 
natives of that region, but that 
particular one grown by the Dutch I 
have never y et found among imported 
bulbs. Most of this section that are 
collected in a wild state show a close 
affinity to L. odorum, or japonicum 
as it is sometimes called, than to the 
garden L. Browni. The bulbs of 
L. Browni are quite distinct from 
thohe of any other, being narrow at 
ihe base and gradually widening up¬ 
wards with a peculiarly flattened 
top. They are more or less tinged 
with reddish-brown. The leaves are 
long and of a very deep green tint, 
while the stem, especially towards 
the lower part, is tinged with purple. 
The base of the stem is almost desti¬ 
tute of leaves for some littlo dis¬ 
tance. The flowers are large, funnel- 
shaped, and of an unusually thick 
wax-like texture ; inside they are of 
an ivory-white tint, but heavily 
tinged with chocolate on the exterior 
of the three outer segments, so that 
the bud is entirely of a reddish- 
brown hue, and when the flower is 
expanded the major portion of the 
outside is still ot the same colour, 
being relieved by the three inner 
segments, in which the chocolate tint 
is limited to a narrow band down 
the centre of each petal, the rest 
being of an ivory-white, as in the 
inside. The dark brownish coloured 
anthers are very noticeable against 
the rest of the interior of the flower, 
but in showery weather the pollen is 
quickly washed on to the petals and 
mars the purity thereof. The flowers 
of this Lily are agreeably scented 
when first expanded, but before they 
drop the perfume is not so pleasant. 
The soil best suited for L. Browni is a sandy 
loam of a good depth, as the roots are of a deep, 
descending nature. Stagnant moisture is very 
detrimental to it, as it wdll cause the bulb to 
decay just at the base of the scales, and it will 
then fall to pieces when touched. L. Browni 
always commands a good price, though it is very 




Azaleas on quickly or to keep up the vigour of 
old plants is much more than seems to be gener¬ 
ally supposed. 

When ordinary manure-water is used for 
old specimens it should be given once a week 
during the time that the plants are making 
their growth, and up to the time the wood is 
approaching a hard, mature condition and the 
buds are prominent. After this stage has been 


section to which it belongs—that is, the Eulirion 
or tube-flowered group—is very prolific in Lilies 
available for pot culture. Thus, the most 
grown of all—L. Harrisi—which is really but a 
form of L. longiflorum, is one of them, and 
besides the numerous flowers of this last there 
are L. candidum, L. neilgherrenie, and L. 
Bulphureum. nrinirla | R y 
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NOTES ON PLANTAIN LILIES. 

During the past few years the different species 
of Plantain Lilies (Funkias) have gained great 
popularity with gardeners, owing, in a great 
measure, to the extensive use made of some of 
them in the London parks and other places 
where what is known as sub-tropical gardening 
is carried out. This anyone acquainted with the 
genus will not be surprised at, for to the value 
of the species as fine-foliaged plants is also added 
the good quality of being free and handsome- 
flowering herbaceous plants, all of which pro¬ 
duce spikes of bell-shaped flowers. Another 
point in favour of plants of this kind is that 
they thrive in almost any soil, although, like 
many others, they are seen to the greatest 
advantage when grown in well-drained sandy 
loam. All the species are easily multiplied by 
means of division, an operation that may be 
performed either in spring or in the autumn. 
One of the most useful and ornamental species 
of this genus is F. Sieboldi, a plant which is 
known in gardens under various names, the 
most common of which are sub-cordata and 
glauca. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, 
and has large, somewhat heart-shaped, glaucous 
leaves and bluish and pale lilac flowers. Good 
sized tufts of this are very imposing in borders 
or on turf, and beds of it are likewise attractive 
—a fact proved by some that have been planted 
in Battersea Park within the past few years. 
It may also be used advantageously in mixed 
beds of foliage plants, such as Melianthus major, 
Acanthus latifolius, the dwarfer Gannas, &c. 
F. japonica, commonly known in gardens as F. 
grandiflora, is a species which grows from 12 
inches to 18 inches in height, and which pro¬ 
duces numerous large, handsome, pure white, 
sweet-scented flowers in August and September. 
Its leaves are of a clear pale green, and are 
much smaller than those of the preceding kind. 
In some places this species is used as a flowering 
plant for edgings ; but it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when planted in tufts, in beds or bor¬ 
ders, in a well-drained sandy loam. Another 
desirable kind is that known as F. ovata, which 
forms a neat tuft from 15 inches to 20 inches 
high. Its leaves are large, broadly oval in out¬ 
line, pointed at the tip, and of a dark shining 
green colour. This makes a useful edging 
plant for sub-tropical beds or borders. Besides 
the above, which are all quite distinct, there 
are numerous variegated kinds that form 
desirable edging plants. Of these I would 
recommend the varieties of F. ovata, lancifolia 
variegata, and albo-marginata. S. 


773 . — Carpeting plants for graves.—A ^rave 
in East Budleigh Churchyard is carpeted with n close- 
growing species of Saxifrage, from which rise small 
panicles of very pretty clear-white flowers, in which 
respect it is prettier than Sedum, while the foliage is 
almost as good.—A. II. 

The blue Himalayan Poppy (Mecon-1 
opsis Wallichi) is the handsomest of the family. 
A group of it on the rockery in Kew Gardens 
was very charming a few days ago, the plants 
being quite distinct in aspect from anything that 
blooms at this season. One does not see much 
of it in gardens, but it is worth a place in a cool, 
moist recess, as at Kew, where its tall stems, 
embellished towards the upper part with delicate 
blue flowers of large size, are in complete agree¬ 
ment with the surroundings. It is under these 
conditions that this lovely introduction from the 
Sikkim Himalayas is at home. The flowers 
individually are not of long duration, but one 
gets a welcome succession as they open alone 
the spike. 

Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus).—I have not observed in Gar¬ 
dening any notice of the very pretty C. mauri¬ 
tanicus. The sheet of mauve flowers, fully open 
to the sunshine, is a beautiful and much admired 
object, and it is not commonly known here. It 
lived through this hard winter in an open 
border under a south wall, without even being 
covered, as in some former years. A neighbour 
has one falling over the sides of a large fancy vase 
of Majolica ware.—A. H., Burtleifjh , SaJterfon. 

Dwarf Cannas as bedders -There is 

no doubt that in the future the dwarf Cannas 
will be much used, and as Eoglish nurserymen 
are raising new kinds, besides such French 
rowers as M. Crozy, we shall get a long list of 
ne novelties to chooaprfpbm. They afe ^t their 
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best towards autumn, and if judiciously asso¬ 
ciated as to variety splendid effects may be got, 
the flowers now being not only broad, decided 
and varied in colour, but also borne in close, 
sturdy spikes near to the leafage. This renders 
it possible to have mixed beds with suitable 
thiugs between the Cannas for contrast. Much 
beauty exists in the leafage, this varying 
from pale green to purplish, almost chocolate 
colour. 


PERNS. 

FERNS IN A TOWN GARDEN. 
Nothing succeeds so well in a shady corner of 
the garden where nothing else will grow as the 
Male and Lady Ferns, and our illustration shows 
what a pretty effect can be got with a well- 
grown mass. It is well to prepare the soil in 
the first place, as Ferns do not take kindly to 
brick-ends, clinkers, and such rubbish. They 
prefer, if possible, a light vegetable—that is, 
loose, peaty—ground, and plenty of water to 
promote a quick start. During the summer 
months careful syringing overhead works won¬ 
ders. We remember seeing once, in quite a 
back yard of a suburban house, a row of the 



Ferns in a London garden. 


hardy Male Fern, a perfect mass of bold, arch¬ 
ing fronds. Nothing was done to them, they 
simply lived on from year to year, and made 
almost beautiful a spot which was never 
blessed with sun, and in which plants would 
not thrive, except these glorious Ferns. 


865.— Moles. —I do not believe there is any 
known remedy other than by catching the moles 
in traps. I am a good deal tried with these 
creatures in my garden, adjoining which is a 
meadow, consequently moles are troublesome 
sometimes. I have tried pouring tar and petro¬ 
leum in their runs with the result that they 
make fresh ones close by. My advice is, 
always have several traps set in their runs 
about the garden. I look out for a place to set 
the traps where they pass under a walk, or 
where the ground is fairly solid.—J. C. C. 

Verbenas. —We are pleased with beds of 
Verbenas in the parks, as they are a relief from 
the usual run of bedding plants. A bright effect 
is gained if the colours are decided. A few 
years ago Verbenas were practically absent from 
gardens, simply through disease, the finer varie¬ 
ties raised by cuttings being far more apt to fall 
victims than seedlings, which suffer slightly, 
often not at all. Seedlings are a great deal 
healthier and, needless to write, less expensive 
than named kinds. It is easy to raise seedlings 


in the spring, whereas with cuttings one has to 
trouble about them in the winter, when they are 
so liable to suffer from mildew and other ail¬ 
ments. One may get a rich range of flowers— 
sapphire, white, rose, carmine, pink, and innu¬ 
merable delicate shades of much beauty and 
interest. 

EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS. 

Amongst Stocks for spring flowering none are 
better than these. They are fairly hardy, and 
when planted in good soil flower in great pro¬ 
fusion and continue to do so for many weeks. A 
peculiar feature belonging to this class of Stocks 
is that as soon as the centre spike begins to fade 
the side branches extend with greater vigour than 
before, and make even a greater display than the 
first flowers. There are three distinct colours of 
this Stock which come remarkably true and pro 
duce a good percentage of double flowers—viz., 
white, purple, and scarlet, the last being very 
bright. For flowering next spring the seed 
should be sown this month. I like to sow in 
the open in a well-prepared piece of ground, 
taking care to make the surface rather fine for 
the reception of the seed. Drills are then made 
by pressing the angles of a square rod into the 
soil, thus securing a uniform depth. A drill as 
ordinarily uuderstood would be too deep ; a 
depression made a quarter of an inch deep is all 
that is required. As soon as sown the seed 
should be covered with finely sifted soil, and if 
dry, it should bo watered. In dry weather it is 
best to shade the seed-bed with a few evergreen 
branches, a practice which not only saves 
watering, but keeps the soil moist about the 
seeds, so that they vegetate quicker than in a 
medium that is sometimes wet and sometimes 
dry. If seeded thinly, there will be no necessity 
to move the plants until they are largo enough 
to go out to where they are to flower. They 
are excellent subjects for lines or masses. To 
be effective in mixed borders, they should be 
put in clumps of from seven to nine plants, 
according to tho width of the border. In what¬ 
ever poution they are planted they should, how 
ever, stand 0 inches apart each way ; if nearer 
to each other, the flower-spikes will bo weak. 
In order to secure a good bloom, they ought 
to be in the places in which they arc to flower 
by the middle of October. I find that here, in 
Somerset, I lose more plants during winter 
from damp than from frost, and to obviate this 
I have to sprinkle some dry earth between the 
plants about twice during the winter. Early 
in spring I take advantage of the first few dry 
days to move the surface-soil with a small hoe 
This admits air more freely, and tends to keep 
the surface drier than it otherwise would be. 

Stocks of this class are also admirable 
subjects for supplying cut flowers during autumn 
and winter, when they can be properly accom¬ 
modated. For this purpose the seed should be 
sown in the open early in April, and as soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted, in order that they may 
bo kept short-jointed. To effect this, the most 
suitable conditions are a moderately rich soil 
and plenty of room between the plants. About 
the beginning of June they should be large enough 
to move. If the weather should be very dry it 
may lie necessary to water them a few times in 
order to get them established, but when they 
have well taken hold of the soil they will give no 
further trouble during the summer. In Sep¬ 
tember, whether the summer has been favour¬ 
able to good growth or not, they should be 
taken up and potted. If strong and showing 
flower take them up early in the month, but if 
not fairly vigorous it will be better to wait 
another three weeks in order to give them time 
to gain more strength. They should be taken 
up with as little injury as possible to the roots. 
The strongest may be put in 7-inch pots, hut a 
size less will serve for the greater number of 
them. As soon as potted shut them up in a 
close frame or pit. Keep tho soil in the pots 
fairly moist, and damp the leaves once a day 
with the syringe. At the end of a week give a 
little air, and gradually increase it as they get 
established. In a warm brick pit they will con¬ 
tinue to flower all the winter if there is an 
absence of long spells of cold weather, but the 
best place for them is an airy shelf in a house 
that receives a little assistance from fire-heat 
to keep up the temperature in severe weather. 
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OALABIUMS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
Caladiums have of late years been mnoh crown. 
The beautifully diversified markings of their 
leaves, combined with their easy culture, render 
them very popular. Plants in, say, 6-inch pots, 
grown in not too much heat and near the light, 
without more shade than is absolutely necessary 
to keep them from scorching, may be used with 
advantage for table or indoor vase decoration ; 
yet even when thus especially prepared for this 
purpose they must not be kept too long out of 
heat or they will suffer. For this purpose loam 
is preferable to peat to grow them in, as it 
induces a more robust growth. Start the plants 
into growth any time after Christmas, giving 
them a good light position in a house or pit 
where they can receive 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
night temperature, with 10 degs. more by day. 
Attend to them well with water, and when they 
have filled their pots with roots they will be 
benefited by an occasional application of manure 
water. Syringe them every evening overhead 
to clear them from red-spider, which is their 
worst enemy. As the season advances, gradually 
inure them to a fair amount of air on all favour¬ 
able occasions. This will render them less 
likely to sustain injury when removed from 
their growing quarters. Towards 
autumn, when they show signs of going 
to rest, gradually withhold water, and 
keep the soil almost dry during their 
season of rest; but the roots should 
never remain long in a lower tempera¬ 
ture than 60 degs. or they are liable to 
rot. Caladiums increase freely by cut¬ 
tings taken off with a heel, or by bits 
of the root. 


in a moist cool oorner of the greenhouse, as it 
must not on any account be allowed to droop, 
as it will probably shed all its leaves in this 
oase. In fact, it must never be too short of 
water, and although it should stand out-of-doors 
in the full sunshine during July, August, and 
half of September, the pots should be plunged 
to the rim in coal-ashes to prevent quick 
evaporation and the plants well watered daily, 
damping the surrounding ashes at the same 
time. This summer ripening of the wood is 
necessary to proper blooming ; the leaves will 
be seen to take on a rich bronzy hue, and in Sep¬ 
tember buds will be apparent at every point, 
which will open under glass about Christmas if 
kept warm. Liquid-manure or thin soot- water 
may be given once or twice a week from the 
time the buds appear, but care must be taken 
not to give it in a thick or cloggy state, which 
is injurious to all pot plants. Cuttings of 
Libonia floribunda will strike easily in May if 
taken from the new wood with a little heel; 
they should be placed round a pot of sandy soil 
and put into a cutting box, covered with mov¬ 
able glass, with damp ashes at the bottom ; or 
they may be covered with a bell-glass in a shady 
corner of the greenhouse, wiping the dew off 
this daily. When rooted, each little plant 
should be placed in a separate thumb-pot. 

Myrtles, though not grown so frequently as 
they should be, are excellent room plants, their 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR A 
ROOM. 

Libonia floribunda, when well grown, 
is one of the brightest and prettiest of 
table plants in winter. It may be had 
from the middle of December until 
March, according to the amount of 
warmth it has received; but for room 
work it is not well to purchase the 
earliest forced plants, which are sure 
to be delicate, and are apt to drop 
their leaves if they have received a 
chill of any sort. Every point should 
contain a spray of brilliant red and 
yellow tubular blossoms, giving the 
whole of the neat little plant (with 
small shining leaves like Box in growth) 
a highly decorative appearance ; little 
plants of a year old bringing flowers 
too, while at two years they are very 
useful for slipping into small bowls or 
baskets for table decoration. But 
Libonias, though fairly hardy, are not the easiest 
of plants to grow, unless, indeed, one knows 
their special likes and dislikes, when there is 
no difficulty about it. After the flowers are 
over the plants should be carefully examined 
for blight of any sort, as this is apt to attack 
them when kept for any time in the dry air 
of a room. Dipping the shoots bodily into 
warm water, to which some insecticide, such as 
Quassia-chips (boiled for ten minutes),'soft-soap, 
Sunlight-soap, or Tobacco-water has been added, 
will be the best way to destroy the blight, 
syringing the plants with tepid clean water half 
an hour after the immersion, which should be 
repeated each morning until the plant is 
thoroughly clean. 

It can at the same time be cut back into 
shape if necessary ; but a small plant is usually 
of a neat shape, and will not need the knife. 
After a few weeks (during which it should be 
kept warm and moist in a greenhouse) the plant 
will begin making fresh shoots; it can then 
be repotted, not disturbing the roots too much, 
but paring off the surface soil, and shaking away 
that at the bottom of the pot before giving it a 
shift. The new pot should be only about an 
inch higher than the last, and any good potting 
compost (turfy mould, leaf-mould, soot, and 
sand, with a little hot-bed stuff, well decom- 

S osed) will suit the plant, with properly laid 
rainage below, packing the soil down firmly 
between the ball of roots and the clean pot. 
After potting, tta. I^bonia should be placed 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 



Caladium Chantini in a small pot for room decoration. 


sweet-soented foliage and the profusion of their 
flowers, making them very attractive. The 
large-leaved variety is deoidedly preferable to 
that with narrow leaves, especially for room 
work, as it is not so easy to keep the small 
leaves perfectly clean. These plants should, 
however, stand out-of-doors during a consider¬ 
able part of the year, and are specially useful in 
a balcony or verandah, or to stand in a porch, 
very little protection from frost being all they 
need ; in fact, in Devonshire, they are grown 
entirely as open air shrubs. 

Syringing, sponging, or dipping, must be 
resorted to if thrip or green-fly should attack a 
Myrtle ; but this is usually the sign of starva¬ 
tion of the roots, either for want of fresh soil, 
or water. A small Myrtle may be given a shift 
into a slightly larger pot, with rich light com¬ 
post in the spring, if necessary ; but large speci¬ 
mens are best potted in September, when they 
can stand in the open air (shaded from 
strong sunshine for the first week) until 
they are again well established. A well- 
grown Myrtle makes an excellent background 
for flowering plants in winter, and will stand 
well in a room if sufficiently but not over watered. 
Placed in a sunny haloony in May, and supplied 
with soot-water once or twice a week, it should 
be a mass of snowy bloom in August, lasting on 
till the frosts arrive. Its foliage must always 
be kept dean ; a thorough washing from soft 
rain in the open air will give it a good bath. 

Winter-flowering Carnations are amongst 


our most favourite decorative flowers, both for 
personal use and for the room and table. They 
can be procured in winter full of bud, and will 
last for some time in bloom ; but they need to 
be grown in cool frames, and in the open air 
during the greater part of the year. Light 
sandy soil, containing leaf-mould and soot, suits 
them, and they need abundance of fresh air, 
and no dry fire-heat. When in bloom, how¬ 
ever, in winter, the temperature surrounding 
them should not go below 45 degs., or the buds 
will refuse to open ; and the plants, if used in 
the drawing-room in the afternoon, should be 
returned to the moist air of the conservatory 
before the lamps or gas-jets are lit in the even¬ 
ing. They should be most carefully supplied 
with tepid water, only given when needed. 

_ R. 

STREPT080LEN JAMKSONI. 

Tins is a beautiful summer flowering plant for 
the cool greenhouse. It was cultivated in 
various gardens in this country some thirty-five 
years ago, when it was made known through 
Messrs. Veitch, and figured in several botanical 
works under the name of Browallia Jamesoni. 

It appears, however, to have been lost soon after 
its introduction, and, so far as we know, it did 
not reappear until about 1882 For its recovery 
we are indebted to M. Andr^, who found it in 
Ecuador in 1882, and succeeded in importing it 
into France, where it is rapidly becoming a 
favourite either as a hardy plant in the southern 
part of that country, or as an ornament for the 
cool greenhouse. In this country it requires 
the treatment adopted in the management of 
Bouvardias. Cuttings of it strike freely at any 
time, spring being the most favourable. By 
striking them early in the year, and growing 
the young plants on all summer and the follow¬ 
ing winter, and preventing them from flo.wering, 
good shapely specimens may be had, and 
these will produce an abundanoe of flower 
during the following summer. When well 
managed this plant grows into a compact shrub 
of about 4 feet in height. The leaves are covered 
with a downy pubescence, and are arranged 
alternately along the branches. On first open¬ 
ing, the Brunsfelsia-like flowers are pale-yellow, 
but they afterwards change to a brilliant 
cinnamon-red. They are borne in dense racemes 
on the end of the branches, well-grown plants 
producing racemes each consisting of between 
thirty and forty flowers. A sandy loam with a 
little leaf-mould or rotten manure added is a 
compost suitable for it. 

The family Browallia, to which the above 
plant has been referred, now comprises only 
herbaceous annuals, of which several species are 
cultivated for their showy flowers. B. elata is 
frequently grown as a pot-plant; seeds of it are 
sown in a warm house in July, and the young 
plants are potted singly into 5-inch pots ana 
treated like Schizanthus, along with which they 
are generally grown. The flowers of this species 
are useful for cutting, as they keep fresh in 
water for several days. It is also used as a 
bedding plant and for the front row in the 
herbaoeous border. The flowers are of various 
shades of blue, and sometimes pure white. B. 
demissa is another useful kind with blue flowers. 
Other cultivated species are B. grandiflora, a 
stout herb with pale-blue Vinca-like flowers, 
and B. speciosa. All the Browallias are natives 
of the Peruvian Andes, and prefer a light sandy 
soil. _ B. 

Passiflora Watsoniana is a beautiful 
Passion-flower. Its origin is not known, but it 
was received as a young plant under the name 
of P. kermesina from a London nurseryman, 
and in habit and foliage it so closely resembles 
that species, that when not in flower the differ¬ 
ence is scarcely discernible. It first bloomed at 
Kew in 1886, and is a robust, free-growing, 
beautiful acquisition, making a thick growth, 
relieved at this time by a profusion of richly 
fragrant flowers, which come from the axils of 
the three-lobed deep green leaves. Individually 
the flowers are about 3 inches across, the sepals 
white, touched with a violet shade, and the 
petals delicate lilac. The corona is made up of 
many filaments, the colour varying in its shade 
of violet and white. As noticeable, however, 
as its oolour is the sweet fragrance of the flowers. 
This Passion-flower is getting fairly well known 
and is a most delightful stove climber, 
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NOTES ON VARIOUS PLANTS* They show best u mussed together, and during added, or, as I think, a better plan is to pot 

Lotus and Papyrus. —The Lotus of the Nile ?u lofc / nd * dry acaatm like the present, we find plant in pure loam, and then to give an o< 
soems to have been Nymphsea Lotus, a rosy u- uY? ntage of puddling, or lining, the beds in sional dose of liquid-manure after the yoi 
Water Lily, the flowers of which were used in fresh cow- roots have taken possession of the soil. Anot 

the funeral wreaths of the ancient Egy] 4 J 

It is a fragrant blossom, varying from 


the Lotus of the Nile A. j * * T 1 F lcoeu ‘'» we unu piano in pure loam, ana tnen to give an occa- 
mphsea Lotus, a rosy u- a ,?Y? ntage °* paddling, or lining, the beds m sional dose of liquid-manure after the young 
of which were used in whlch they are planted with plenty of fresh cow- roots have taken possession of the soil. Another 
he ancient Egyptians. r mnure * Apart * rom tb ® extreme freshness and free-blooming kind, C. floribunda, a smaller 
, varying from white beftU t y of ', a8 » as seeD growing, their flowers habited plant with erect spikes of crimson 


It is a fragrant blossom, varying from white U1 > »» seen growing, tneir nowers habited plant with erect spikes of crimson 

to deep rose, but the soft blue lowers of N. ar ? a „° 1 , va I uab e f ? r cut ting. Our plan is to flowers, does well under the same treatment, 
stellata and N. corulea were also used in these a , , e 8 ® rts and colours separately. About and is one of the free-blooming kinds. Even 
appendages of burial. Nelumbium is the flower .°® l®f* y ? bo ° t8 ar ® first gathered, and to these when not in bloom the abo/e are so fresh and 


of Buddha, and is highly esteemed to this day We a <|d ft bout a dozen good, fresh, newly- their leaves so shapely and ornamental that they 
as a sacred flower by both Indians and Chinese °P en ® d powers and buds, and the whole is are never unsightly, and therefore well worth a 

t c _ .1 ir i . Innsnlv LiaH with a Inf nf hoof _i_i____ 


- — uvvu 1 UU 1 BUB UUU UIUUCDt. 1 I , - 1 ... . , . . --—- o J »-- ” V. vu « 

If ever the Nelumbium existed in Egypt, it was !°° 8cl y Wltb a bit °* bast, or with Crocus- place wherever stove plants are grown, 
most probably as a cultivated nlant and when leaves - The 8ama rule is observed with Roses, ri * . „ . 

introduced it^ was doubtless accompanied bv tarnations, pink8 » and other flowers, each R Campanula t^ctif^ra. — A tall-growing 
traditions which soon led to its P becomimr beln 6 bunched separately and cut with long Bellflower introduced fifty years or more ago 
popular, even if it did not as some believe sup S 8taU£8 » and » 80 * ar M possible, arranged with ? rom Liberia, and even now not so well known 
r»l«fnf °C » some oeiieve, sup- their own foliage. in gardens as it deserves to be, seeing that it 

§ower^ h The Egyptians ha^Tuained^to suclfa JuLY 0R G^lly-flowers.-Iu John Rea’s fornm a spreading ma^ of stems G feet or 7 feet 
state of culturepTuxury, and wealth however “ FJora >” third impression, published in 1702, m bei S hfc > each stem bearing a mass of flowers 
that, no doubt, they were able to grow armre’ fcher ® 18 a cataI °g ue of three hundred and sixty at lt8 a P® x » and ea ? h d °wor b® 1D 8 1 incb m In¬ 
mate, and utilise any introductions wMdi came ™ rittieB of Caryophyllns hortensis or July- meter, and of a delicate tint, between milk-white 
into their hands. AH history sacred as well as flower8 » most of which he tells us were reared ! benc ® lts specific name) and pale sky-blue. It 
secular, points to Egypt as having be^n the ^om seeds by the Dutch florists, and brought is quite readily propagated either from division 
garden of the world inits day Plenty reiened over * rom H°Hand, Flanders, and other parts of °* tbe r . oots m 8 ? r1 ?^ or *} y 8eeds 8 °wn as soon 
there. Even the Israelites, who had been slaves th ° NetherIands ever y year. ^ further says M ”Pe . in °P en ;« r beda - Ita season of flowering 
in the land, regretted the flesh-pots of Eevot thafc “ man y varieties are yearly brought over to ™ akes . lfc especially valuable, since it comes mto 
t L n T __ tct mL n ine nesn Pots ot jigypt, L on ^ on an( j there sold at mean rates tn bloom just after the Canterbury Bells are over, 

through the desert. ^n^thTr questFon^that^o? gardeners, who sell them again to others who and before the Chimney Campanulas (C.pyra- 
the Papyrus, which is rare as a native of Fevpt deb fc rbt in flowers commonly at twelve pence a midalis) white and blue, begin to flower, 
nowadays, and was, doubtless^uttivated m thp Nowadays all this is altered, the very Among other good Bellflower, now blooming, 

delta when it was used for literary purposes tllH ' at of Pink “ l ' nci Carnations being raised from ° ne ° , t '° best varieties is C. Tvmonsi, which 
These two plants, the Lotus and the Papyrus’ sce<1 Ell g lan<, » ttnJ 111 m»ny cases from home- “™cwbat resembles C. carpatica, hut has darker 
may stand as types of Egyptian civilisation, the . 5 . ecd . 8 ' . 1,1 Rca8 . ,ime “lis was not pos- P® 1 ?" 1 


delta when it was used for literary purposes. 
These two plants, the Lotus and the Papyrus, 
may stand as types of Egyptian civilisation, the 


coloured flowers. After all, is there anything 


•“*£ if what he says be true" ■< Go^iuly » the whole group mueh more beautiful tbaS 
of a wonderful peo’ple. Both are most beautiful. 5?"™,“^ a I'tly gained from seeds in the of ScotlMld ” (C ‘ 


of a wonderful people. Both are most beautiful, 
and worthy of our gardens of to-day. 

Blue Shore Grass.— Wherever there is a 


Netherlands,” he says, but he adds, “yet they 
are not so with us, for if the seeds which some 


rotundifolia) and its forms ? 

Lavender. —Sweet Lavender is not quite so 


demand for indoor arrangement* of flowers and ^ fl ?, Wer8 be8 ° wn ’ higlily valued to-day asm times past, though there 

distinct foliage this Shore Grass becomes very % \ Jr ant<sd ’ d f han( ? 1( Tu th ? U P 0881 .^ 1 ® care are even yet many places where bunches of its 
useful. It may either be used in its fresh state f”? dd, S en ® e » ^ et m ° 8 ^ ?. f the Pj ants will bring flower-heads, neatly tied up in muslin bags, find 
as newly cut from the plants, or dried for use 5“ lt u? in S, le flower8 ' and lf any chance to prove their way into the wardrobes and linen chests 
during winter when eleuant rrrassv foliaap i» doubl ® tb ®y ar ®, offcen much broken, small, or of many old country houses. Even as an ever- 
scarce in the onen-air canien ArranMmpntB meanly coloured, and of little esteem.” Rea green bush on the lawn, Lavender is well worth 
bronzy {Spanish Irises^nd leaves of *this Trass P la ? ea the July-flower next to the Rose in his culture, and a bunch of Cabbage Roses or Car- 
ere \-ery beaulifulami diaUnct^Hv^ng^h^rmcmy ^ tbi “ k *>« ‘ 8 right, for good nations, with . few sprays of lavender added, 

of form and contraet in colourl and no other U 'i u' a “ d C t7® S - V? ‘! ear y per f ect “ fo ™ a P<>»y St for a queen’* boudoir. There is 
leaves I know arrange so woll with tLn garden blossoms. The intricate instructions for a little secret as to the cutting of Lavender- 

Iris as do these and those of Typha angultifolia POt - cu l tu ™ and tbe Preparation of soils read flowers, and that is, never allow the flowers to 
Blue Shore Grass is the popular name 8 of a wild eUrloU ’' y us to da y. w,len ou r finest flowers open before they are cut, hut reap them off as 
Grass, known botanicallv as Elymus arenarius a ar « 6*own in the open air, and a packet of seed soon as over the flower-buds show colour, since 
Grass as useful as it is beautiful, being scarcely f uff,ue8 stock many a « ood g ar den with these if left later much of the delicate essential oil will 
surpassed bv anv other vetretaHnn i n thn ^ ra i? ran ^ fl° wer8 * evaporate, or have become absorbed by the 

and P binding of shifting sands on the shore Thf i lHK WATJSltINCS ; i y r -—■All the world over, blossoming. The old herb gatherers of former 
bluish-grey 8 hue of this Grass is so distinct thafc whei ? ft y ,iy i attem P? 18 made afc gardening, there times were most careful to gather their Lavender 
agood chipof it onthc lawn be comia the wnterlog-pot in some form or other, before flowsring time, and the point is worth 

attractive obieet When nlanipd a ba g of skm docs duty for it, the attention in the garden where everything, 

coarse sea-said should be mixed wi’ttf tho soil! ^“rUon^'"^^^^” 11811 “ na " ow h t °? ediko whether fruit, vegetables, or flowers, should be 
a _ . .. * portion. Ihe old earthenware water-nnt. n» nnw irathered a dav t.rtn aru\n ri»>.V»Ar than a rlan tnn 


order to facilitate the Droduotion of luxuriant P or * ion ‘ ^ b ® old cartlicnware water-pot is now gathered a day too soon rather than a day too 
>wth: cood deep pot m^vase°arrancedwdth “ F »"“> but i8 4' b8 4. There Je several varieties of Lavender, 


growth. A good deep pot or vase arranged with 
scarlet Gladioli and leaves of this Elymus is a 
beautiful combination. 


Salon pictures of flowers and plants. In Borneo the best being that grown at Mitcham, in 
a hollow bamboo does duty as a water-pot, and Surrey, for distillation, and where, at night 
there are diflerent appliances elsewhere, but for more especially, the air is redolent with perfume 


MW v . . -«- ciscwune, uui ipr more especially, uio mr is rcuoiem, wiui penume 

. B L.4 \ N. Our climate is persistent use of this appliance the Chinese are from the fields or from the working still. Where 

1 , f ° e,n P mg as 18 that of 1 arts for especially noted. A Chinaman seems to employ is now the old white-flowered Lavender, which 
nfm- ^nrl Tv, ® f f G1 ; r 8urT ?- «vcry spare moment in watering his garden, no doubt even yet exists here and there as a 

mer and autumn days when life out-of-doors is Early or late, rain or fine, it makes no matter- curiosity ? B. 

most cnj»\ able, and all that one desires is a leafy there he is at work with the water-pot, and it is - 

screen between our heads and the sun. {Shade rather amusing to sec him stolidly pouring water 

trees on the lawn just yield the protection about among his vegetables during a downpour EVERLASTING PEA (WHITE). 

w?ffrpvPi^ D fhAv l ,resci ) lc0 j 3 wo ?tb ensuring of tropical rain. One fact is in his favour, for, This is one of the finest of all really hardy 
nth^r t rAoQ finHoLio f'°. fCa ^ y CX t i' Am ® n b r wherever the Chinese take to growing vege- plants, though insufficiently grown. There is an 
t L ir a, w oi this purpose I have noted tables, they beat all comers, and generally impression that this white variety is of weakly 
i- . wLJaK i’ , ee P ln 6 Ash, Horse-Chestnut, monopolise the trade. This season, in particular, growth, and requires Borne special care to get it 
K<rrAAM.Viln < !, wever, a P^ b ® a little dis- we have been driven to the use of the water-pot to succeed ; but I feel sure that this is a mistake, 

f.L . . ^ f f D ? w f r ‘ . The Walnut is one more than usual. Iu watering permanent plants for when once well established it grows with 
bIaut ;« „ rnU 4 u at f tfees for a lawn, but our plan ia to scrape away the dry soil before quite as much luxuriance as the pink varieties, 
rrfrtwti. m ‘ f r" 6 qH lck ® st a B in watering and to replace it afterwards, so that it 1 may remark that I had several failures before 

^ d mo8fc ® er 4 t ^ ln ®, f S r ?' vm g i ina8ba pely to a great extent prevents evaporation, and also I got them to grow to my satisfaction; but 
• i manner is the V eeping Elm, and the caking on the surface. In transplanting during about four years since, at this time of the year, 
wIlLS.nl 1 !, 110 ! 1Br eX f ele S t tre ?’ and hot weather we also are very particular to water I procured a dozen young plants in pots, and 
.. . fr estone soils. Sometimes a the plants well a day or so before they are selecting a sheltered wall about 7 feet high, I 

little grove of five or six trees may be planted, moved as well as afterwards. When well took out a trench along the base, about two 
and m this way a shady spot is quickly and watered before digging, we find it easy to feet wide, and nearly two spits deep, wheeling 
certainly secured ; or one may boldly form a transplant nearly anything without any injury the hard soil right away, and replacing it with 
pergola or shed of rough timber and cover it whatever. 6 * 1 J a good layer of manure, and filling up with 

^ „ ® rna * 8 ’ ir ginian, or other Ganna Ehemanni.— -This tall and statelycrim- turfy soil. The plants were put out about four 

, jr T » 1 e its becoming a thing of son-blossomed species is generally considered to feet apart, and grew away nicely, and produced 

beauty as well as a useful adjunct te the house be a variety of C. iridiflora, and is so striking in a good many fine spikes of bloom. The second 
on line days, especially during the time of Roses habit, and showy when in blossom, that it de- and third year they grew much stronger, cover- 
in egarcen. . . serves a place wherever stove plants are grown, ing the wall from base to summit, and giving us 

1 AVM.-lhe whole A lola family is a beauti- It ia of vigorous habit, and attains a height of any quantity of the purest of white flowers. I 
ful one, and at they may, every one of them, G feet or S feet in a hot temperature with plenty am sure that anyone having a demand for white 
be grown well in a cottage garden is an addi- of moisture. By dividing a large plant and flowers cannot make a better investment than 
lona a vantage in every way. We have but growing the pieces in various temperatures, it to devote any low wall or fence to their culture, 
few other flowers of summer that give us more may be had in blossom nearly all the year round. I may add that when the old straw is cleared 
pleasure than do these velyet-hued l ansies of lt is moat vigorous in a compost of fibrous loam, off in November, a good heap of coal-ashes is 
many kinds. Irom white, through yellow and broken into pieces as big as one’s fiat, and to placed over each root. 

blue, to adtrp rich purfee have all shades, this a little manure from an old hot-bed may be James Groom, Gosport. 
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TH1D KITCHEN GARDEN. 

BEETROOT. 

Beetroot has been more grown of late years, 
many large growers now devoting considerable 
sparse to this vegetable. Of varieties we need 
not complain, as there are plenty to suit all 



Nutting’s Dwarf Beet. 


tasteB, and some of the best as regards flavour, 
an important point, are not sufficiently con¬ 
sidered. Amateur gardeners at times make a 
wrong selection, thinking the black-red Beets 
the best in every form, but such is not my 
opinion, and I may state I have given a good 
trial to each kind, and prefer a medium-sized 
root, and what may be termed a bright red or 
crimson, not the dull, dark kinds. The first 
named keep longer and are of nicer appearance 
when served. The varieties illustrated are 
some of the best of their types, and I will note 
one of the oldest first— i.e ., Nutting’s Dwarf 
Red, an excellent kind of medium size and splen¬ 
did table quality, a good keeper and free from 
the earthy taste some of the very dark kinds 
possess when cooked. My next selection is a 
kind less known, but one that amateurs who 
desire good Beet should make a note of, 
as, in my opinion, it is the best of 
all, not in appearance, but in good table 
quality; it has a bright red flesh, and re¬ 
quires to bo grown in poor land. If seed of 
it is sown in recently manured soil it is apt to 
grow badly. This is a grand winter Beet, 



Dwarf Red Beet. 


quite different to others, having a green top, 
and is known as the Cheltenham Green Top, 
being largely grown in the west of England. 
For exhibition the last-named always holds its 
own, if not too large. Few varieties can equal 
Pragnells Exhibition,if shape, colour, and other 
Digitized by ^ 
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qualities are considered. This is the most 
shapely of all roots of this section, not coarse, 
and of a bright crimson colour. Another very 
fine variety is Veitch’s Selected Red, and the 
same remarks apply to this as when describing 
Pragnell’s Exhibition. It is a very handsome 
bright red coloured Beet, of medium size, very 
small top and fine flavour. It is very good for 
early sowing and salad, and certainly one of the 
best roots grown. The smaller Dell’s Crimson must 
not be omitted. This is a small Beet and useful 
for both ornament and salad. It is often used for 
beds, the deep crimson leaves being very effective. 
I always grow this kind for keeping, sowing it 
a month later than other kinds. It then keeps 
sound till May of the following year. I have 
only one more to add to my list, and that an 
early kind, quite distinct from the long-rooting 
kinds. This is the Globe Beet, which is admir¬ 
ably adapted for shallow soils for early sowing 
and summer salads. It may be sown quite a 
month earlier than the older kinds, and there 
are several varieties, the best being Sutton’s 
Globe (Crimson Ball), and the Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted. These are all good for first supplies, and 
well adapted for stony land. A few words will 
suffice as regards 

Culture, which is simple. Give plenty of 
room, deeply-dug land, but manure sparingly— 
indeed, the best results are obtained by growing 
in soil manured for a previous crop. Make two 
sowings, one for early use or summer supplies 
early in April, another six weeks later for 
storing, and sow thinly. It is also well to store 
in as cool a place as possible, using plenty of 
soil, sand, or fine ashes to prevent shrivelling. 
Store early in November, and do not trim the 
roots, merely twisting olF the tops or leaves, as 
wounds of any kind cause loss of colour when 
the Beet is cooked. G. W. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
V. 

Sowing Vegetables for Spring Cutting. 

In my previous note I touched upon the evils of 
thick sowing, negligent planting, and the, 
unfortunately, common plan of not adhering to 
certain dates for sowing, and the practice of 
leaving crops in a young state to look after 
themselves instead of giving them assistance in 
the way of food and moisture when required. 
At this season of the year I will devote the space 
at my command to what may be termed plant¬ 
ing and sowing for winter and spring supplies. 
This is certainly one of the most important 
items in vegetable culture, as the gardens, to be 
profitable and give a return for outlay and 
labour, should provide a succession of good 
green vegetables all through the winter. We 
will take the 

Cabbage first; a vegetable of little impor¬ 
tance just now, with a wealth of what may be 
termed vegetables of better quality, but a 
welcome addition after tender crops are cut 
down by frost. I do not think any vegetable is 
more welcome than Spring Cabbage, especially 
when home-grown, and cut in a fresh state. 
From this date to the end of July or first 
week in August is the proper time to 
commence the culture for cutting early next 
April. Sow thinly and in rich soil on an open 
quarter and should the soil be dry water before 
sowing. Then make the soil firm by treading 
again, water and cover with mats or canvas tilt 
the seeds germinate. By covering, the plants 
come up regularly, quickly, and do not suffer 
from drought. These plants will be ready to plant 
out in six weeks’ time—that is, towards the 
middle of September, and I find the best results 
are secured by planting on firm land. There 
are fewer losses by frost and the plants are more 
sturdy. An excellent quarter for this crop is 
the bed just cleared of Onions, Turnips, or such 
like, drawing drills (not digging) and planting 
thickly as early cuttings will prevent the plants 
being crowded. Many amateurs sow the wrong 
variety. An early kind is essential, also a com¬ 
pact grower, and Ellam’s Early Dwarf or 
Mein’s No. 1 are the best for sowing now, as 
they do not run or bolt and are the hardiest forms 
grown. For supplies during November and 
December or later still the spring Cabbages come 
in, a pinch of Rosette Colewort Cabbage sown 
now providing that supply; but here the 
reverse treatment is necessary. Rich ground is 
required, the season of growth being so much 


shorter and they are not grown to stand severe 
weather. For January or February supplies 
the Hardy Green Colewort is the best. It does 
not heart so freely, but is more hardy. Amateurs 
who do not want quantities or to sow their own 
seed would do well to purchase plants at this 
season and plant in well-manured land. 

The other green crops are also important, 



Cheltenham Green Top. 


such as Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, and 
Broccoli. Leeks are also profitable, and are 
often saved when all other vegetables are much 
frozen. Besides, they last so long. Now is a 
good time to plant the late crops, and though 
fully late for Brussels Sprouts, a late planting 
is often less injured in severe weather, and the 
Sprouts, when small, are of superior flavour. 

Savoys planted late are always good, and 
form a link between the autumn vegetables and 
those of early spring. I do not advise amateurs 
to spare much ground for Broccoli, and certaiuly 
not if they do not raise their own plants, as in 
our variable climate they are not reliable. 

Kales are the most profitable winter and 
early spring vegetable grown, the Scotch Kales 
and such varieties as Asparagus and Cottager's 
or the Arctic Curled Kales bciDg frost-proof. 



Pragnells Exhibition. 


There is always a supply of tops or shoots in 
the worst winters, and I certainly think a 
garden during the dull season, with some useful 
vegetables, not only profitable, but interesting. 
’The planting of all winter crops should be 
hastened as iqucb. as possible, ground cleared 
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of Potatos, Peas, and summer crops, being 
available; delay means bad plants and much 
loss in winter. In my next note I will touch 
briefly upon the culture of Celery, Balads for 
winter, and roots whioh give a supply at that 
season. G. W. 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

There are various opinions as to the value of 
plants over seed when new beds are being 
formed. Much depends upon the ground, as¬ 
pect of the beds, and labour required. I prefer 
planting to sowing the seed in its permanent 
quarters, but with this addition, tnat I use 
home-raised plants, as if purchased they are at 
times not planted as soon after lifting as is neces¬ 
sary. If purchased plants are determined upon 
for forming new beds, I would advise early 
planting, as the roots are not so muoh injured, 
growth is less forward, and the roots when 
packed travel better. Early April is a suitable 
time if the ground is in condition and the plants 
are fairly strong, although I have planted quite 
a month later with every success, but in this 
case they were lifted with extreme care and not 
exposed to the air a moment longer than neces¬ 
sary. I have also selected autumn for the work 
with equally good results, but this period can¬ 
not be recommended unless the soil is well 
drained and the roots strong. My plan is to 
sow the seed thinly annually m the first week in 
April in rich soil, and in rows 18 inches apart. 
The seedlings have in some cases to remain 
three years, so that when the plants are large 
enough to thin out they are allowed 6 inches’ 
space between each, as nothing is gained by 
crowding them when small. When planting in 
their permanent quarters put them a yard 
apart, as if in a weakly, drawn condition at 
planting time they do not make the progress 
desired. Having to force in quantity, I sow 
several long rows, and lift the older beds every 
autumn for early forcing. For later supplies 
till the beds in the open come in, permanent 
beds are forced. 

By planting two or three-year-old seedlings 
there is considerable gain, my objection to 
sowing the seed in the permanent beds being 
that the latter must remain so long before 
cutting oan commence. Seed is usually sown 
too thickly, the seedlings seldom sufficiently 
thinned out, and they do not attain the size of 
planted roots; consequently, yield smaller 
grass. 

Formation of beds. —This is important. On 
heavy clay land I have seen great labour 
bestowed in their formation, but I prefer to 
trench 2 feet deep and add charred rubbish, 
road-scrapings, river sand, or coarse mortar 
rubble, as this will provide drainage for the 
roots and prevent decay. If the ground is wet 
the beds can be raised sufficiently to drain the 
young roots on seed-beds, the path or hollow 
portion being partially filled up in time with 
the rough rakings of the beds. When root 
growth gets strong the paths require filling in 
almost level to encourage growth. Suoh beds 
when filled in will be higher than the sur¬ 
rounding ground. Abundance of food is 
required, heavy land needing coarser manures, 
and light soil will require more manure at the 
bottom of the trench and no drainage. It has 
been stated that good heads may be procured 
at small cost by merely sowing without prepara¬ 
tion, but not if strong grass and permanent beds 
are required. I have in clayey soils used drain¬ 
pipes to advantage, putting a drain under each 
alley and filling in with rough rubble. This 
draws off stagnant moisture and prevents decay, 
but if rubble and charred refuse are used in 
forming the beds, good drainage will be already 
provided. 

Planting. —The surface of the bed should be 
made fine if at all lumpy, and the roots will 
derive benefit from the addition of fine soil from 
other sources. If the beds were prepared early 
in the year the soil by planting time will be well 
sweetened, and the addition of fine material may 
only be required for those newly made on very 
stiff land. If beds are used they may be from 
3^ feet to 4 feet wide, with two rows of plants, 
this allowing ample space, and for another row 
quite 6 feet should be given. If on the level there 
is a saving of ground, more space may be given, 
as there are fewer alleys or walks. The latter 
must be 2 feet apart, and^ Che plants in the row 
should have at least lfc inc\et >f *lda • .space 


from crown to crown. By providing wide alleys 
there is no waste of ground, as another crop 
may be planted down the centre of each alley. 
We use ours for early Cauliflowers of the 
Snowball type ; these occupy little ground and 
are now over. I prefer in planting to place the 
line down the bed where the row is required, 
tread it rather firmly in light soil, or beat it with 
the back of the spade in heavy soil, then draw 
the material away on either side of the line, 
leaving it slightly raised in the centre. On this 
raised portion the crowns rest. The roots ace 
spread out evenly, and the fine soil placed over 
them to the depth of 3 inches, maae slightly 
firmer afterwards and raked smoothly. If 
dry weather follows planting, watering must 
take place as the light soil soon dries. After 
watering, a mulch of spent Mushroom manure 
will prevent drought, look neat, and also enrich 
the bed. As growth increases, liberal supplies 
of liquid-manure, top-dressings of fish-manure, 
and other fertilisers are beneficial. The latter 
are not so much needed the first season, the 
roots having sufficient food. G. 


SPINACH FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 
Where Spinach is in demand throughout the 
winter and spring months, the value of a 
good breadth of it is great. In very many in¬ 
stances the crop of Winter Spinach is often 
very unsatisfactory. The grub of the Spinach 
moth is for the most part answerable for these 
failures, which are more prevalent in some 
seasons than others. The best preventive is to 
have the ground fallow at least a month before 
sowing, during this time well forking it over, 
thus exposing it to birds and the pulverising 
influence of the atmosphere. With soil nicely 
fined down the seeds germinate much more 
kindly. With Winter Spinach there is gener¬ 
ally a difference of opinion as to the date of sow¬ 
ing for the main winter crop. The danger is, 
that if sown too early and the autumn should turn 
out warm and dry, it may run to seed, and if 
sown too late there is not sufficient time for it 
to become large enough to be of use for gather¬ 
ing during the winter. A week or two often 
makes all the difference one way or the other. 
For late districts the first week in August is 
none too early, but for earlier and warmer parts 
the end of the second week or throughout the 
third week is the more suitable. It is a good 
plan to make two sowings, the first during the 
early part of the month and the other at the 
time stated. In this case the earlier sowing 
may be gathered from in the autumn, the other 
not being gathered from upon any account 
until the winter season. The chances are if 
the winter crop should be gathered from in the 
autumn the growth will be checked. This may 
appear a simple matter, but it is best to be pre¬ 
pared if Spinach is expected to be forthcoming 
at all seasons, or at any rate when the weather 
will allow of its being gathered. Another 
sowing should be made at the latter part of 
September. This commences to turn in just 
as the winter crop is going over. It is well 
known how quickly the winter crop runs to 
flower upon the return to sunny and more 
genial weather. With the sowing under notice, 
the seedlings grow but very little before hard 
weather sets in, but at the turn of the day 
they commence to start nicely into growth and 
bear long before any sown in the new year. 

For the main breadth of Winter Spinach 
there is nothing like having the plot in an open 
position, as here the plants are not likely to 
be attacked by grubs. Spinach follows well after 
Potatos or even Peas. The soil having been 
well forked over, should, previous to having the 
surface broken down, receive a fair dressing of 
soot and also burnt refuse. This, besides stimu¬ 
lating growth, also has a deterrent effect upon 
grubs. For providing the supply for the winter 
season the Prickly-seeded is the variety 
generally grown, but Victoria is now having 
many advocates, it being considered much 
superior on account of the larger leaves and not 
running to flower-stem so quickly in the spring. 
But whatever merits this latter may have, the 
older Prickly-seeded will continue to be largely 
grown, as on suitable soils the leaves of this 
even will grow surprisingly large. The drills 
should be drawn quite 18 inches apart, as 
crowded rows are not very desirable, the seeds 
also being sown thinly, as if at all crowded the 
young plants become unduly disturbed in the 


thinning. Thinning should be gradual, or an 
attack of grub may lessen the number of 
plants considerably. Although Winter Spinach 
likes a moderately firm soil, yet surface hoeing 
is very essential, this promoting a healthy 
and free growth, and, besides, if grubs should 
be present this will disturb them ; in fact hoe¬ 
ing should be practised as long as possible. In 
gathering, a leaf or so should be taken off eaoh 

E lant, as then the plants are more likely to 
eep on giving a supply weather permitting. 


AMONG8T THE VEGETABLES. 
Winter crops.—Transplanting. —At this 
season the various green crops should receive 
attention. It often happens that the ground 
for many of the winter vegetables has to be 
double cropped, and is not cleared in time for 
the second crop. Few can devote sufficient 
space to single crops, and to get the best 
returns from the soil the land will require more 
working and food. To do this, time is required, 
but it is amply repaid by the quality and 
quantity given from land so treated. Here 
the advantage of transplanting comes in, as 
the plants are making good progress whilst 
the work is being done. Bolting or run¬ 
ning to seed is much more prevalent when 
the plants are left too long in the seed-beds, 
crowding each other and fighting, as it were, 
for existence. In transplanting it is not neces¬ 
sary to have the ground rich or to take up 
much space. The plants do best when firmly 
planted, and light soils should be well trodden. 
When lifting for planting into their permanent 
quarters do so with a fork, so as to preserve as 
many roots as possible. The transplanting of 
crops raised under glass requires even more 
care than plants sown too thickly, as they are 
very tender and have few roots, so that to allow 
these to get crowded is more harmful. Such 
plants as Celery and herbs reauire ample space 
as soon as the rough leaf shows, as if once 
allowed to get crowded they never make up for 
lost time. 

Savoys. —Plants from the first sowing will 
ere this be in their permanent quarters, and 
should delay have by any chance occurred, no 
time should be lost in getting the plants placed 
in good land, paying attention to watering 
should dry weather follow planting. If the 
earliest plants are of the small or medium-sized 
varieties, care should be taken t-o plant more 
thickly than if of the Drumhead type, which is 
one of the best for a general crop. Plants from 
the last sowirig should be transplanted should 
the winter quarters be occupied by other 
crops. Savoys well repay good culture. By 
making two sowings and not too early, a 
supply of small, compact heads of the best 
quality and fit for any table is secured. 
In planting the dwarf forms, of which Tom 
Thumb, Dwarf Green Curled, end Dwarf Ulm 
are the best, a distance of 15 inches between 
the rows and 12 inches between the plants will 
be sufficient, allowing the Drumheads 2 feet 
each way in good land. I always find Savoys 
of more value early in the year, as with a 
wealth of Coleworts and late Cauliflowers, they 
are more useful at that season and of better 
flavour. With good plants this vegetable need 
not have the best position, as, given a warm 
border, grubs and caterpillars are more trouble¬ 
some ; whereaB, on an east or north border the 

g iants grow better and are much cleaner. 

avoys from the open fields are much firmer 
than those from more sheltered places. 

Borecole or Kale.— These are now in fine 
condition for planting and constitute some of 
the most serviceable vegetables for the supply 
during the winter and spring months. In 
selection of sites for the crop, attention should 
be paid to an open position, giving plenty of 
space between the plants and firm soil if the 
latter is at all light. I usually make several 
plantings, the earliest for the autumn or winter 
supply, and plants from the last sowing for 
cutting in March and April. As there is often 
a scarcity of vegetables at the latter date, more 
attention is given to the late kinds, and trans¬ 
planting is also the system adopted if the seed¬ 
lings are much crowded in the seed-bed. The 
Scotch Kales cannot be beaten for usefulness, and 
those of dwarf growth are superior to the taller 
kinds. Such kinds as Veitch’s Dwarf Early and 
late eurled varieties are excellent selections, 
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being very hardy and of delicate flavour. Read’s 
Hearting Kale is a distinct Scotch type of Kale 
and one of the most valuable, as, having a firm 
compact head, it does not run like the other 
varieties. A breadth of such useful varieties as 
Asparagus and Ragged Jack or Welsh Kale 
should be planted where quantity and late sup¬ 
plies are required. The plants should be from 
2 feet to 2£ feet apart each way, as if crowded 
they are more tender. For very late supplies I 
have found the plants do best planted on hard 
trodden land that had borne suoh crops as 
Spinach or Turnips and been well manured. 


ROSE DISEASES. 


A letter reaches me from “C. P., Folking- 
ham,” suggesting a few notes upon the above. 
My correspondent sends some leaves of Roses 
that are much affected by red-rust. 4* this, 
with mildew, are the two most troublesome 
diseases of late summer and early autumn, we 
will commence with 

Red-rust. —There is a great affinity between 
this and Orange-fungus, but, I am sorry to say, 
none of us know of a sure cure, or even preven¬ 
tive, for red-rust. There has been little to 
choose, as far as my observations have extended, 
between a wet or dry season in the prevalence 
of red-rust. As we cannot cure this disease let 
us avoid it as far as possible by only growing 
varieties most exempt. I cannot advise you to 
leave such grand dark Roses as are found among 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, but we may well grow 
more of the Teas and Noisettes for our lighter 
shades. This section, and also the Rugosas, are 
free from red-rust. It is a pity that the new 
race of Hybrid Teas are not equally free, and 
this is a trait of their H.P. relatives that they 
might well have left behind. By the way, much 
.has been written about the paucity of H. Teas 
at our Rose shows, but the special class made 
for them at the N.R.S. Show at the Crystal 
Palace was well contested. Then how beautiful 
many of them are ! Viscountess Folkestone, 
Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Gustave Regis, and 
others, not to mention our old friends La France 
and Captain Christie. 

Mildew is a disease we can do very little 
with in the open. I have tried almost all reme¬ 
dies suggested at various times, and come to the 
unwelcome conclusion that so long as we are 
subject to sudden and wide changes of both tem¬ 
perature, drought, and wet, it is next to impos¬ 
sible to do any real service outside. When we 
consider the chief causes, and especially the in¬ 
ducements of mildew to spread, it does not sur¬ 
prise us that we have little control over this 
enemy outside. I am afraid I am not giving 
my readers muoh comforting information as re¬ 
gards our two first pests, but mildew may be 
battled against under glass if we take due care 
as regards draughts, excessive rises or falls in 
temperature, and do not neglect our water 
supply. 

keoipes for use under glass I have already 
given more than once, and if we use the same 
outside we may sometimes check mildew; but 
so long as the chief causes are out of even par¬ 
tial control, I do not see how we can effectually 
cure or avoid it. Unlike the red-rust, our Teas 
and Noisettes are much affected by mildew, 
some varieties far more than others. Souvenir 
de Paul Neron and Innocente Pirola are parti¬ 
cularly subject to it, while Her Majesty and 
Gabrielle Luizet are bad among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Thrips, especially an extra large kind that is 
considerably darker than those found upon our 
Indian Azaleas and Ferns beneath glass, are 
troublesome during hot and dry weather ; they 
completely spoil our light-coloured Roses, and 
get into the inner recesses of the blooms in large 
numbers. These, again, are a pest that we 
cannot kill when once the blooms are expanded, 
because to reach them in any way we should 
have to bruise the petals. We may take another 


pest, 

Red-spider, in the same hand, and kill or 
check the two in conjunction. They are gene¬ 
rally prevalent together. Nothing does more 

§ ood than a fair use of the syringe, and we can 
o no better than follow a lesson of nature, for 
do we not find that a smart shower removes 
many of our insect foes ? Of course, you will 
not syringe during a hot and bright sifn, J)ut do 
Digitized b 
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so early or late in the day. To syringe in a fierce 
sun is so altogether against nature that we need 
wonder very Tittle at the indifferent results, not 
to say real harm that is often done. I do not 
think one mixture is so much better than 
another; but it is certainly necessary to use it 
weaker and much more freely than many do. 
Unless we thoroughly wet the whole plant and 
insects we so soon have them as bad as ever 
again. Both thrips and red-spider are hard to 
kill unless we use our solution freely. It need 
not be more expensive, for to apply any insecti¬ 
cide that is sufficiently powerful to kill the insect 
directly it touches it is only to run serious risk 
of injury to the Rose also. We see how power¬ 
ful a cleanser summer rains are, therefore it 
cannot be necessary to use a strong solution 
when syringing. Moisture will kill the insects, 
cleanse the foliage, and also feed the plant at 
the same time; but if we use a powerful agent 
it is both unwise and unsafe, not to say ex¬ 
pensive. 

Maggots, and grubs, or caterpillars are 
not so injurious late in the season, but the saw- 
flies I named in a recent note are still at work. 
About the most destructive foe to my Roser 
blooms at present, after the thrips, are the Rose- 
beetles or chafers. A small species of these 
beetles, not much larger than a flea, has been 
infesting all my light-coloured blooms for some 
time. To see how they would behave if left 
unmolested, I left a few plants at one end of a 
small bed, and here there are now practically 
no Roses worth gathering. Where 1 syringed, 
beetles, thrips, and spider are checked. As far 
as our insect foes are concerned, there is no 
better plan than a free use of the syringe, 
whether in the open or under glass; but we 
may supplement our remedy in the latter case 
by shutting the house up close late in the even¬ 
ing and fumigating. Before smoking a house, 
be sure that the foliage and atmosphere are dry, 
or it will have little effect. A thorough syring¬ 
ing of the glass outside will close many small 
crevices and openings between the squares, and 
this keeps in the smoke more than some would 
think. Smoke and moisture do not agree. A 
damp chimney will fail to draw. Then why 
not be more careful to have our house and plants 
dry before fumigating, or the smoke will not 
come into direct contact with the enemy. I 
intended this to be a simple note upon three or 
four of our most common enemies in the Rose 

g arden at this season, not a treatise upon the 
iseases of Roses, in whioh case canker, spot, 
and others not so often met with would have 
to be considered. I can only once more advise 
you to be prompt. Use the syringe freely, and 
let your solution be weak ; in short, wash yoor 
Roses rather than depend too muoh upon the 
killing powers of insecticides. 

A. Piper, Sussex. 


L Ilium aur&tum with 87 blooms.— Your 
correspondent, signed "Amateur," in last week’s issue asks 
about "Lilium auratum.” We hare one here with 
87 blooms on one stem, and as at present there is every 
probability of each bloom opening 1 will have it photo¬ 
graphed at its best and send a copy to you.—H. C. Banks. 

The finest perennial Sunflower is Helianthus 
multiflorus maximus. Large beds of it make an imposing 
feature. The growth is remarkably robust, leafy, and the 
flowers appear freely, whilst they are of bold aspect, single 
and deep yellow, set off by the dark centre. It is a very 
handsome perennial for massing. 

Delphinium Belladonna. — Compared 
to the many florists’ varieties of the Delphinium 
one seldom sees this lovely kind, which gains 
greatly when planted in a bold mass, the clear 
sky-blue flowers being very useful to cut from 
for the house. It is a plant that might be made 
good use of in the parks, blooming over such a 
long season, whilst the colour, so fresh, olear, 
and distinct, pleases everyone. If planted with 
other things, as the Sweet-scented Tobacco, 
amongst it, happy colour effeot would be got at 
little expense of labour or money. 

Achillea The Pearl. —This is one of the 
best white flowers for cutting, being superior to 
the better known A. ptarmica fl.-pL, or double 
Sneeze-wort. Wo presume The Pearl is simply 
a variety of this species, much freer, more 
robust, and with larger flowers. These are 
individually like a little rosette and of the 
purest white. It likes a moderately deep soil, 
a sunny position, and to get the best effeot from 
the wealth of bloom the plan]* should be 
massed. 


RUUflS FOR OORRRSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrninq, 57, Southampton-street, Coventyarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an y designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardsnins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the isxue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained .* Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrnibg 
should mention the number in tohich they appeared. 

907.—Saxifraga pyramid&lfts.— PI ease give direc¬ 
tions for growing this plant, and whether it should be kept 
under glass ?—J. H. C. 

90S.— Knlphofias.— I should be glad to know if the 
Kniphofias or Tritomas have generally survived the paet 
winter, and, if so, how were they protected ?—S. M. 

009.—Increasing Double White Chinese 
Prim alas.—1 have got some Double White Primulas 
which I wish to increase. Can I strike some cuttings, and 
when would be the best time and the proper way to strike 
them ?—J. G. T. 

910. —Flowers for a smoky district.— Will some 
reader insert a list of plants and bulbs that will thrive in 
a smoky mill district? Will Llliums, Iris, Anemones, 
Daffodils, Gladioli and Pteonies thrive? Aoy suggestions 
will be gladly received —E. M. F. 

911. —Fairy rings on a lawn.— Can any of your 
readers tell me the probable cause of round rings coming 
on the lawn I have charge of ? They throw up a lot of 
fungi, and there are four or five in all, which keep in¬ 
creasing There is one in a neighbouring field oloee by, 
only much larger. I am not aware that there is any old 
wood buried underneath. Is there any preventive or cure 
known?— D. Barnks. 

912. —Brier-stock.— I am thinking of procuring a 
few Brier-stocks this coming autumn, and in so doing is 
there any particular age to purchase them at ? If so, now 
can yon distinguish it ? I propose planting same as stocks 
in a north border partly shaded from the sun’s rays by a 
wall 5 feet 6 inches in height. I find on examination they 
would get the benefit of the sun half way or more down 
the stock, at least at this time of the year. Under these 
circumstances do ) ou think they would be likely to 
succeed ?—Brikr 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

918.— Painting hot-water pipes (H.).-A mix' 
ture of lampblack and boiled Linseed-oil, applied when the 
pipes are slightly warm, is a most excellent and safe paint 
for the purpoee in question. 

914. — Melons rotting oft(S.).— Imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion is moet likely the cause. They have, perhaps, been 
kept too moist and close. Try a drier atmosphere when the 
fruits are setting. They require a high temperature. 

915. — Insects on Peach-trees (J.).— The insect is 
the black aphis. Dust the trees with Tobacco-powder, or 
wash with soft-soap ariaTobacco-water. Ante will do no 
harm, unless there is ripe fruit; but these also will disperse 
when you use the remedies here named. 

916. —PasBlflora not flowering (P.).—Keep the 
plant rather dry at the root for a time. This will generally 
mduce flowers to appear. All strong, gross shoots should 
be pinched out at the points, if they do not shots flower at 
about 18 inches from the main stem or rod. 

917. — Fruit-trees for north and west 
aspects IF.).— On the north wall plant Victoria Plums 
and Morello Cherries, with a May Duke or two, filling up 
the spaces between with Red and White Currants. Pears 
will do well on the west aspect, as will also Plums and the 
early Cherriee. 

918. — Fig-tree not fruiting (F.).—Probably the 
Fig is a strong-growing kind that requires more exposure 
to light to mature its wood than can be bad under Peaches. 
The Brown Turkey Fig should fruit well in such a position. 
Keep the young shoots very thin, pinching all growth left 
when five leaves have been made. 

919. — Liquid-manure for Leeks (M.).— Liquid- 
manure made from guano is equal, if not superior, to all 
others, and is easily made, cleanly in its application, and 
rapid in its operation. Use it weak and often, or, say, place 
2 lb. of guano in a barrel (36 gallons) of water and soak 
well once a week with it. 

920. — Mildew on Roses (Rose).—Roses often are 
mildewed from being planted, ae yours are, in a wet, heavy 
soil, with the surface hard and close from much treading. 
If the ground be well drained and the surface often 
stirred, mildew will seldom give much trouble. When it 
does, dust flowers of sulphur over the affected parts as 
eoon as it makes it appearance. 

921. —Treatment of young Ferns (P.).—Priok 
off the seedlings now in clumps of six or a dozen together 
into other pots or pans; as they are presumably too small 
at present to be treated separately. Use fine, sandy peat 
and good drainage. When strong enough they most be 
pricked off and potted separately. As they gain strength 
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uae a little loam in the toil when potting on, increasing 
the quantity as the plants get larger for all robust kinds, 
as Pteria, &c. After each removal they must be kept close 
for some days till established again. 

92.2.— Palms In a greenhouse (Jf.).—Yes; many 
kinds of Palms do very well in the cool atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. A few suitable ones are Areca Baueri, 
A. sapida, Corypha australis, Jubea spectabilis, Date 
Palm (Phoenix dactylifers), Sabal Adamsoni, Chamairops 
Fortune!, C. humilis, Rhapis llabelliformis, and Seaforthia 
elegans. 

923. — Qreen tops of Peas for soups and 
flavouring (P.)— Yes ; thbae are most useful for the 
purpose in question, and anj see who has spare seeds of 
Peas may turn them to good account by sowing them 
thickly in boxes under glass. In succession, during the 
autumn and winter. The yourgr tops should be cut off for 
uae when about 4 inches or 5 inches high. 

924. — Tree Mignonette for winter (If. T. IP.). 
—The Mignonette has evidently been treated wrongly. The 
plaoe for it is in a sunny frame, with plenty of air; in fact, 
the lights should be drawn off altogether for an hour every 
fine morning and evening. Plunge the pots in Ooooa-nui- 
fibre or ashes, and leave air on the frame all night, except 
when very cold and stormy. 

925. — Qpcuxnbers dying off (W.). — The most 
general cause of Cucumber fruits going rotten at the top 
when in a young state is that the atmosphere surrounding 
them is too cold, damp, and stagnant, or that they are 
overwatered at the roots. Cucumbers like abundance of 
moisture, both atmospheric and root, but it must be 
accompanied with a high temperature and buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, say, now, 85 degs. to 90 degs. by day, and 75 degs. 
at night. 

920. -Orange-tree In a greenhouse (C .).—Afford 
the plant a light, airy, and somewhat shady place in the 
greenhouse. Pot in soil two parts loam, one each of peat 
and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and good drainage. 
Never water until dry, and then soak thoroughly. En¬ 
courage a good growth in spring by frequent ay ringings, 
and a warm and humid atmosphere, and when growth is 
complete inure to plenty of sun and air, and keep rather 
dry at the roots during the winter. 

927.— Dirty Vine leaves (R. i?.).—The Vine leaves 
are quite healthy, but they are affected with brown scale, 
and this leaves a sticky deposit, which, in time, becomes 
black, hence the dirty appearance of the leaves. The best 
thing to do will be to sponge the foliage frequently with 
soapy water, and so remove the scale. In the winter the 
Vine rods should receive a dressing of Gishurst compound, 
or some other good insecticide, and the vinery should be 
thoroughly cleansed and painted. 

923.— Thinning Parsley (T 7 .).—It is a good plan to 
leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thinning it out, 
then all the infirm and less curled varieties should be 
thinned out, and only the best retained. Some prefer to 
sow Parsley broadcast in a seed-bed, and transplant it 
into rows afterwards, contending that not only will ths 
strain be truer to character, but that It will come better, 
owing to being transplanted. There may be something in 
this, but it also causes the Parsley to run sooner to seed. 

929. —Heating apparatus for greenhouse 
(Dent). —There are many handy little contrivances suitable 
for this. We can scarcely recommend any one make over 
another, as they are about equally good. You should 
look over the stock of your local ironmonger, or send for 
an Illustrated list from any one of our advertisers. A 
small stove, heated by oil or paraffin, would probably be 
the best. They are constantly figured in our advertise¬ 
ment columns, and all you need do is to be careful not to 
overheat so small a structure as you describe. 

930. —Plants for brackets In a conservatory 
(B. T. Lee.).— You do not give the temperature of your 
house, and from the plan we presume the brackets are 
fully exposed to the light. Such plants as Plumbago 
capensis, Habrothamnus elegans, Bignonia Cherere, Lapa- 
geria alba and rosea. Jasmines in variety, Abutilon Boule 
de Neige, Luoulia gratiseima, Tropseolums, in variety, and 
Pass! flora edulia would do, as all these will clothe bare 
walls, are graceful in appearance, and readily grown. 

931. —Brussels Sprouts covered with Insects 
(Hounslow).— Your plants are badly infested with the 
excretion from the Cabbage grub. This is the product of 
the white butterfly often seen in seasons of drought, and 
moisture is deficient at the roots of the plants. You 
would do well to apply moisture freely, well saturating 
the soil and leaves, then dust over with fresh soot, and 
repeat the dose In a few days. 

932. — Unhealthy Rose leaves (*’.).—The leaves 
are affected with red-spider and mildew. For the former 

S ringe freely daily with clean, soft water, taking care to 
oroughly wet the undersides of the leaves. You have 
done quite right in dressing the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur for the mildew, ft would be a good plan to 
increase the means of top ventilation ; one small roof 
ventilator is not sufficient for a house of the dimensions 
stated. Be sure that the plants do not become overdry at 
the roots. 

933.— Carnations falling (F .).—‘The cause of the 
Carnation stems shanking or collapsing is probably wire- 
worm, as they eat the insides of the stems. They must be 
sought for in the eoil and killed. The best plan will be to 
layer the new grass or shoots into small pots sunk into the 
ground, taking care that the soil in them contains no 
wireworm. In this way a stock of fresh young plants is 
obtained, and these should be turned out in the following 
spring in ground where there is no wireworm, and which 
has received a liberal dressing of soot. 

934.- Unhealthy Orange-tree and Black 
Hamburgh Vine (B.).— Tne Orange-tree leaves are 
not really unhealthy, but they are covered with white and 
brown scale. Sponge them frequently with soapy water, 
in which some strong Tobacco-water has been mixed. 
With regard to the Black Hamburgh Vine you have 
evidently syringed it a great deal too much with appa¬ 
rently cold water, and, generally speaking, starved it. Keep 
up a higher temperature, and maintain a well ventilated 
atmosphere in the vinery. The lateral growth may be 
encouraged somewhat. 

935.—Houses for Quqpknbers and Tomatos 
(Warwick ).—For Cucumbers you will weiuiro a large 
amount of artificial warmth, «0*o i: tto ufchlaF,i*nd at least 


two 4-inch flow and return pipes round houses, also same I 
number under the beds, but not bottom-heat for Tomatos ; 
still it would be advisable to have plenty of top heat so 
as not to overheat the pipes. In the Cucumber house 
place the pipes Just above the beds at the junction or wall 
plate of roof, and for the Tomatos in front of front-lights, 
and for beds, just under the soil, not far from the roots, 
the pipes being covered with slate or iron castings. There 
are so many boilers that it is difficult to advise. A good 
saddle cannot be beaten, or the new horizontal tubular. 

936. — A peculiar Nasturtium.—I am forwarding 
you a peculiar Nasturtium which has come up amongst a 
row of seeds taken from last year’s plants. Would you 
kindly inform me through your paper if this is of frequent 
occurrence ? should you think it sufficiently interesting 
to And a place in yourpaper I should be pleased.—C. K. D. 
Bralrh. 

*** A curious /lower, with afewer number of petals than 
usual, the margin conspicuously notched. It is uncommon 
and by no means unattractive. 

937 . — Gloxinia and Begonia leaves un¬ 
healthy.—I send specimens of Gloxinia and Begonia 
leaves, and should be glad to know the cause of the disease 
they appear to have, as the leaves shrivel up and turn 
brown before the flowers are out. They are standing at 
present in a warm greenhouse, and have had plenty of 
moisture. Only a thin permanent shading on glass.— 
Gloxinia, 

*** The leaves of Gloxinias and Begonias arc much 
infested with thrip. This alone would account for their 
bad condition. Dip the plants in a solution of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-liquor, or else fumigate with Tobacco or 
vapourise with nicotine. They appear to have been kept 
in too dry an atmosphere. 

933.— Heating lean-to greenhouse.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will tell me through your valuable 
paper how to heat a lean-to greenhouse, 14 feet long, 
lowest part of roof 3 feet, highest 10 feet; faces north¬ 
west? Thanking you in anticipation.—K. K. 

%* We think your best plan would be to purchase a 
small stove, for which see our advertising columns. These 
are preferable to oil, lest expensive after the first outlay, 
and cleaner and better for plants. Fix the stove in 
the outside wall with a flow and return pipe in the house, 
all round, or more pipes on the cold side, but we should 
say two pipes would be sufficient. 

939. — Gladiolus The Bride.— Nearly the end of 
Nov., 1394, I potted several hundred of this Gladiolus 
(bought bulbs) in 5-inch pots as instructed in Gardknino, 
and introduced them into the greenhouse the 5th of 
January this year. Heated sufficiently to keep the frost 
out, but not unduly forced, they made good leaves, but the 
flowers were very few indeed. I find upon turning the pots 
out that there are four or five bulbs where I planted one. 
Now I wish to know whether these new bulbs should be 
planted this year, say September, and introduced into heat 
about January to produce flowers for Easter or later, or 
whether they will require another twelve months’ growth 
before making flowering bulbs again for forcing. I 
attribute my failure to the late date at which the bulbs 
were potted, but have no wish to waste firing on another 
batch if thev are going to prove so unsatisfactory as the 
first. I enclose a few bulbs for Inspection as turned out of 
the pots.— G. H. W., West Brighton. 

*** Your treatment appears to have been right. 
Probably the bulbs were weak, or badly ripened. The 
bulbs enclosed are too small and weak to flower well next 
season. We should make a bed of them outside for a 
season. 

940. —Plants for hiding dying trees.— I have 
in my gardeu some trees of the Uupressus which have been 
topped and had their lower branches cut off, so that they 
look just like the trees in a Noah’s ark. They are isolated 
on the lawn, where there is no space to plant bushes round 
them, and yet they are almost the only trees near the 
house. I am unwilling to cut them down. Can you give 
me any advice in the matter? Would it be of any use to 
try to grow an Everlasting Pea round the 4 feet or so of 
bare stem ?— Clauds. 

\* You might grow the Everlasting Sweet Pea around 
the stem of your trees. Ivies would also grow, then we 
have Honeysuckle, Clematis, and others, while it is not yet 
too late to plant out some Nasturtiums of the tall growing 
varieties. Get young plants from pots if possible, and then 
use the more permanent subjects in the autumn. Loosen 
the soil around the plant, arid feed well while other subjects 
are growing. A strong climbing Rose would also do fairly 
welt, but you must remember that the Cupressus has first 
hold of the soil and will rob the other plants very much, so 
that liberal treatment is necessary. 

941. —Unsatisfactory border.— I have a border of 
3 feet round my house, ill which I find it most difficult to 
grow anything on acoount of the dryness of the soil. The 
soil is naturally a hungry one. The house stands on a hill 
facing south-east, and the overhanging eaves prevent rain 
from reaching the border. If you would kindly tell me of 
any plants that do well on very dry soil I should be greatly 
obliged. I very much prefer herbaceous plants to " Gera¬ 
niums’’ and other bedding plants.— Clauds. 

%* First of all treat your soil to a liberal dressing o/ 
liquid-manure, or else incorporate some clay with it, and 
then feed with whatever is most convenient. Do this, and 
you may grow almost any subject you choose. An extra dry 
soil, with such a season as the present, makes the case 
almost hopeless otherwise. 

942. — Vegetables for show.— What would be the 
best selection out of the following sorts to make a collec¬ 
tion of vegetables, eight sorts (two sorts of Potatos 
allowed), in an amateur’s class, the show being held early 
in August next ? To be selected from Potatos, Tomatos, 
Marrows, Onions, Peas, Beans, Turnips, Cauliflowers, 
Beet, Carrots, and Lettuce. Also please say if a red 
coloured Onion for spring would stand as good a chance 
as a white one on the exhibition table ? The sort I have is 
Carters’ Record.—R. A. 

*«* You had better show Potatos, fluke or kidney if 
possible, French Beans, Cauliflower if close and white, not 
too large. Harrows, Carrots, Tomatos, Peas, and Onions; 
but it would be well to have an extra dish or so available 
in case any of the above fail to come up to the standard. 
White Onions are best at this season, but much depends 
upon the finish, size, and shape of the bulbs. Your strong 


points will be good Beans, Peas, Tomatos, Carrots’, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Potatos. If you show Marrows let them be 
of equal size, young, and of nice shape, not very large. 
Beet and Lettuce are not strong dishes, but the latter tell 
if solid, ami would carry weight, being preferable to two 
dishes of Potatos. 

943 . — Sommer pronlng Black Oorraote, 
Damsons, and Victoria Plums.—Should Black 
Currants, Damsons, and Victoria Plums be summer 
pruned, and if eo at what stage? I should be much 
obliged if I could be given full particulars of the pruning 
of the above in winter as well as in summer, if they are 
pruned in summer ?— Mac. 

*** Black Currants may be freed from any straggling 
growths or somewhat shortened lack, but not close pruned. 
They fruit usually on the new wood of the previous year, so 
a fair portion of such wo<hI must always be left to produce 
the crop. Red Currants require the opposite treatment as 
they fruit mostly on spurs. Plums may now be pruned, 
cutting back what is tertned foreright shoots—i.e , those 
produced in front of main branches, but laying in side 
shoots if on a wall; if otherwise, much pruning is not 
desirable unless trees are overcrowded. Prune later on 
early in autumn or early winter, at that season cutting 
lateral or side growths back to a few buds, leaving only 
main shoots to form branches or extend, these latter being 
shortened. Damsons should not be pruned at this season, 
and not much even in the winter, unless cromled, 
merely removing cross branches or weeds, crowded wood to 
let in sun and air to ripen the wood and facilitate gather- 
ing of the fruit. 

944. —Strawberries.—Last autumn I made a new 
Strawberry bed, and the gardener put the runners in rows 
21 inches apart, but only 15 inches between each plant, 
which 1 think too close. Would you advise my taking out 
every other plant, or leaving them as they are for another 
year ? Kindly inform me if the transplanting would affect 
their fruiting next season, and when would be the best 
time for doing it ?—O. 

*„* We would advise you taking out every other plant 
Fifteen inches is too close, and lift with a nice ball of sod, 
doing this work in August. Select dull weather. Cut 
roHisd each with a spade to get roots and soil, and lift into 
new quarters, well watering. Should the weather be warm, 
damp overhead daily in the evening for a short time. 
Plant 24 inches apart all ways, both in row and between, 
and your plants lifted will fruit well next season, beimj 
fully equal to your other plants not removed, and probably 
bear finer fruits. Plant firmly and water well in dry 
weather. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We Mwuld be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Siloerdale.—U we understand you aright, you intend to 
glaze your house without the glass overlapping, simply 
putting the squares together ? If this is so the best advice 
one can give is "don’t.” The only house glazed in this 
wav we know of had to be altered, at nothing would succeed 
in it because of the drip. In the first place. It is well nigh 
impossible to get squares of glass cut to fit true, so as to 
keep out wet, and in the second if a square happens to get 
broken it is difficult to take it out without uncovering a 
good deal of the house; and you will find also that the wet 
will penetrate the house through the groove cut for the 
glass, and the wood will soon decay. In other respects 
the house should answer very well. Use 21 oz. glass, It is 

better and cheaper In the long run.- Amateur.— You 

would most certainly be disqualified for putting annual 
Nasturtiums with perennial flowers. The reason is obvious. 

- Constant Reader.— Apply at any of the large rursery- 

men.- J. H. Dunlop.—A splendid book on Ferns is by 

George Schneider (L. IJpcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C ) in 
three vols, price 21s. each. If this is too expensive for 
> ou there is a little book by Messrs. Birkenhead, Sale, near 
Manchester, the great Fern growers. Thanks for your 
note, but we do not recommend any special article, as it is 

too much in the character of an advertisement.- Miss 

Hilary.— Apply to the secretary, 171, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, who will give you all necessary information. 
There is no trouble about the matter, and you need not be 
an expert to ensure election. Your annual subscription 
is the principal thing. It varies from a guinea to three 

guineas.- Lanson.— Yes. Asparagus plumosus nanus 

could be shown amongst foliage plants. - J. II. Dunlop. 

—The frond received is not that of Asplenium fontanum ; 
it is Lastrea thelypteris or Marsh Shield Fern. The 
Asplenium fontanum or Fountain Spleenwort has fronds 
much more finely divided, rarely exceeding 4 inches in 

length, and of a dark green colour.- A Lover of Roses. — 

The Gloire de Dijon makes an excellent standard. We 
have in our mind's eye a splendid tree, but the soil for all 
Roses must be a good loam, not sandy. You should 
purchase a good plant for planting in October. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respeoting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbninq Illus- 
tratbd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Erin.— Achillea millefolium 

roseum.- Anxious.—I, Please send a larger specimen ; 

2, Cimiolfuga racemosa (Black Snake-root); 3, Aoonite 
(Aconitum Napellus); 4, Virginian Spiderwort (Trades- 

cantia virginica).- J. II. C.— Alstruuneria aurea (the 

Peruvian Lily). - Flora Rayley.— The shrub is Spinsa 

flagelliformis; the Rose is the Cluster Rose (R. semper- 

virens)- Miss Eveline Davis.— Diplacus glutinosug. 

- J. Bailes.— Leycesteria formosa.- W. E. Rees.— 

1, Jacobinia magnifioa; 2, Araik Sieboldi ; 3, Pteria 
cretica ; 4, Thalictrum minus ; 5, Spiraea callosa ; 6, Arte¬ 
misia maritima ; 7, Much dried, but looks like the Common 

Borage.— -Mr. Wallor.— Seaforthia elegans.- A Ten- 

year Reader.— Campanula isophylla. 


"The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy g vo, linen boards, price IS *.; well bound <* 
fort/w'WwvISf. Through all boot^e^er*. 
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FOOD FROM QARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING CHERRIES. 
Cherry-pie. —Use the freshest fruit you have; 
do not stone it. Roll out some short paste to 
fit your pie-dishes, fill with cherries and stew 
with sugar. It is not necessary to add water if 
ripe, juicy fruit is used, though it will do no 
harm to crush a few of the Cherries if the pie 
seems in danger of being dry. Cover with paste. 
Bake in a quick oven for three.quarters of an 
hour. Strew with powdered sugar if you wish, 
but remember to serve the day it is baked. 
The undercrust of all fruit or berry pies becomes 
soddened and soaked if kept for any length of 
time. 

Steamed Cherry-pudding. —Line a buttered 
basin with a thin suet crust, fill with Cherries, 
add sugar, lay a thin paste over the top, secure 
the edges, and steam three hours. Excellent 
steamed puddings may be made out of any fresh 
fruit. Red Currants, Currants and Raspberries, 
Black Currants, or Gooseberries are equally 
agreeable as a variety. 

Cherry scramble.—1 lb. of flour, 4 lb. of suet, 
h lb. of sugar, and 1 h lb. of Cherries, stirred to¬ 
gether with about half a pint of milk. Put 
into a pudding-basin, and boil for three hours. 
Now boil half a piut of Cherries with £ lb. of 
sugar and 1 pint of water for half an hour, 
then strain and serve the juice or syrup as sauce 
for the scramble. 

Preserved Cherries. —Use Morcllo Cherries 
for preserving; sweet Cherries are of little 
value for this purpose. Wash and stem the 
fruit, and allow 1 lb. of sugar for every pound of 
fruit. To each pound of sugar add a teacupful 
of clear cold water; put the syrup in the pre¬ 
serving-pan, and let it boil rapidly for fifteen 
minutes, skimming carefully. Put in the 
Cherries, cooking a few at a time, and fill the 
jars with them as fast as they are cooked. 
When all are done, skim the syrup and strain it 
over the Cherries in the jars, filling each. Let 
the jars stand with the covers off in a cool place 
till they are cold—it may be for twenty-four 
hours. Then put on the covers and make all 
air-tight. 

Pickled Cherries (1), Plums, &c., may be 
put up in this way :—Make a syrup of 1 lb. of 
sugar to 1 quart of water ; put into the boiling 
syrup as many Cherries—or whatever fruit is 
used—as will float on the syrup, and cook very 
slowly till tender, but not broken. Skim out 
the Cherries carefully one at a time from the 
syrup, and place them in the bottles in which 
they are to be kept. Put in more fruit, &c., until 
all is done, then fill up the bottles with vinegar, 
just brought to the boiling-point. Throw in 
one or two Cloves, little pieces of Horseradish- 
root, and a piece or two of old Ginger, and when 
cold cork. The best way to put up sweet 
pickles is to give the fruit frequent scaldings 
with the syrup and vinegar, but this requires 
experience, and is troublesome. (2), To each 
8 lb. of fruit, half as much sugar, l.J pint of 
vinegar, 2 oz. of stick Cinnamon, and .[ oz. of 
whole Cloves. Make a syrup of the sugar and 
vinegar, tie the Bpices up in a piece of inuslin, 
after breaking up the Cinnamon in small pieces. 
Put the spice into the syrup, add the Cherries, 
and scald them ten minutes, or until they have 
a cooked taste. When done, skim them out 
into the bottles or jars in which they are to be 
kept, boil the syrup quickly until quite thick, 
then fill the bottles with it, and seal closely. 
Currants are nice prepared in the same way ; as 
a relish for roast meat I prefer them to jelly. 
They need less vinegar. 

Cherry wink.— 1, Bruise up 41b. of Cherries 
in a jar, break up the Cherry-stones also. Pour 
on the mashed fruit one gallon of boiling water, 
and stir it well for a quarter of an hour. Let 
it stand for four days, then squeeze out the 
juice through a sieve or bag. Add 3£ lb. of 
JDemerara sugar. Stir till dissolved. Let it 
stand uncovered for twenty-four hours. Lay 
on the liquor a piece of toast on which has been 
spread a t&blespoonful of fresh yeast; let the 
whole ferment about ten days or so, keeping 
the jar filled up with some liquor that has been 
prepared by pouring water on the residue of the 
fruit. After it has Btood for a few hours, it 
should be squeezed as at first. When the liquor 
has done fermenting, add a gill of brandy, and 
bung up tight; bottle ifi Six months’ t me- 2, 
Digitized by 'VlCl 


Have 24 lb. of Black Cherries, 5 gallons of boiling 
water, and 2 lb. of sugar to every gallon of liquor. 
Squeeze up the fruit well with the hand, but do 
not break the stones, and add the boiled water. 
Stir it well, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, then strain it; add the sugar, mix well, 
and let it stand two days more ; then pour off 
the clear liquor into a cask. When done fer¬ 
menting, add some isinglass, and bung up close. 
Bottle in six months, and keep in bottle a year. 
(It) Have 6 gallons of water, 4 gallons of Red 
Cherries, 12 lb. of sugar, \ lb. of red tartar, and 
2 quarts of brandy. Press out the juice from 
the Cherries, and break up a part of the stones 
only ; pour over them the boiling water, and 
let them stand two days to extract the flavour 
from them. Strain oil the liquor, add it to the 
juice, mix in the sugar and red tartar, stir up 
well, put into a cask, add the brandy, and, 
when done fermenting, bung up close. Bottle 
in six months, and keep in bottle a year. 


945.— Bottling fruit without sugar.- Can any 
reader give me a good recipe lor bottling fruit without 
sugar?— F. C. D. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Treatment of poultry-yard.— Kindly 
help me in the following difficulty. I have an 
odd lot of Fowls—chiefly Dorkings—running 
loose together. They are becoming degener¬ 
ate for want of change of stock. Acting on 
advice, I mentioned to a neighbour that I 
should like to get a young Langshan cock. A 
few days after he told me he knew where he 
could get me one, pure-bred, hatched directly 
from eggs obtained from one of the advertised 
poultry-farms, so I commissioned him to get it 
for me. When he brought it me, I found it to 
be (as I suppose) & large-made specimen of the 
Minorca breed ; it has white ear lobes, and no 
feathers on its legs, as I understand the Lang¬ 
shan should have. Is this Minorca a kind 
likely to improve my stock for general purposes, 
home use and sale, eggs, and table, or had I 
better seek further ? Near home I could obtain 
a Game Dorking, pure Dorkiug; or I already 
have a young Plymouth Rock, which has been 
reserved for table, but I could return it for 
stock. What would you advise? I have a 
Dorkiug pullet, hatched January 15, which had 
laid fourteen eggs (two of them double-yolked) 
before she was four months and three weeks old. 
I am told this is very unusual; is it so?— 
A Novice. 

# # * You did perfectly right in seeking for 
new blood to improve the occupants of your 
yard. There is no breed of poultry which 
degenerates more quickly from the efFeots of 
breeding in-and-in than Dorkings ; and anyone 
who persists in this course is certain to rue the 
day, his chickens becoming smaller and smaller, 
and more delicate, whilst the cockerels some¬ 
times prove sterile. A pure Langshan cockerel 
ought to render good service ; this breed being 
a good all-round one, the hens being fair layers 
of brown eggs, and the chickens being good 
table fowls. The Langshan is a bird of the 
Cochin type, not very heavily feathered on the 
legs. There is, therefore, a considerable differ¬ 
ence between the Langshan and Minorca. The 
latter would improve the egg-producing powers 
of the Dorkings, but not the table qualities. 
In your district we should prefer a Game or a 
Dorkiug cross, unless winter eggs were badly 
wanted, in which case we should select the Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. Do not, however, breed from 
him too soon. It is not usual for Dorking 
pullets to lay under five months old—yours is 
the first case we have known. 

Points of a Chinese Bantam.— Can 

you tell me the points of a good Chinese 
Bantam ? I have a cock and hen of a brown 
colour. Six of the eggs have been hatched, and 
of the batch two are white, one light brown, 
another dark brown, another (very large) brown 
and black, and a smooth white one. Which arc 
the best of these if I sent one to a show?— 
A. Peters. 

%* In selecting the young Bantams for show 
those bearing the nearest resemblance to the 
parent birds would be the best. From your 
birds being of different colours we should presume 
they are Japanese Bantams ; these differ from 
other varieties in having a very large single 


comb, and very short well-feathered legs, while 
in colour some are quite white ; others are 
mottled or buff, and some have pure white 
bodies with glossy jet-black tails. The head is 
thrown back, nearly meeting the tail, as in the 
Fantail Pigeon. The Pekin or Cochin Bantam 
exactly resembles the Buff Cochin in all respects 
except in Bize. It is important in entering 
Fowls for exhibition to describe their breed 
accurately. It is also well to remember that 
chickenB intended for exhibition should not be 
allowed to roost before they are three months 
old, as perching before the bones are set often 
causes the breast-bone to become deformed. 
Dry ashes a good inch deep is the best bed 
for them after leaving the hen till the proper 
age for roosting is obtained. To impart lustre 
to the plumage by increasing the secretion of 
oil, Linseed is often supplied for a few days 
before the exhibition; but Hemp-seed and Buck¬ 
wheat mixed in equal proportions, and supplied 
for the last meal for ten or twelve day«, will 
not only impart lustre to the plumage, but will 
also improve the appearance of the comb and 
wattles. 


PARISH OP ST. PANCRAS. 

ST. PANCRAS ^OHOOLS, LKAVLS DEN, NEAR 
WATFORD, HERTS. 

DORTER and INDUSTRIAL TRAINER IN 

GARDENING WANTED (one appointment). - Age 
not to exceed 40 years. Applicants must be married men 
without encumbrance, and it is expected that, the wife of the 
person appointed will assist her huabaud in the discharge of 
his duties during his absence by acting as portress. Salary 
of the office of Porter is £20 10b. per annum, and that of 
Industrial Trainer, £33 10b. per aumim ; but an additional 
grant may be awaided by the Local Government Hoard iu 
respect of his services as an Industrial Trainer. 

In addition to the Balary allotted to the combined office, 
there will be allowances of house, coals, gas, and washing, 
and milk and vegetables from the Schools' Farm for himself 
and wife. 

Applications (to be made on forms to be obtained at thia 
office as below) should reach me not later than Friday, the 
2nd Aimipht, and selected Candidates will ba informed as 
to when aud where they are to attend. 

No travelling expenses will be allowed. 

ALFRED A. MILLWARD, 

Clerk to the Guardians. 

Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W., 

___ 19th July, 1895. _.,. v ;__ 

err. IVES HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 

k> The 20th Annual FLOWER SHOW will bo held on 
Thukndav, Auoust I.-t, 1895, at St, Ives, Hunts., in the 
grounds adjoining the Soinursham-road. kindly lent by H. 
Goodman, Esq. PRIZES approaching £100 will be competed 
for. The Amateur Classes are open to amateurs residing 
within a radius of 14 miles of St. Ives. The Kettering Ride 
Hand will be in attendance. A grand display of fireworks. 
The Show will l* ojien at 2 o'clock. Admission: Afteruoou, 
2 till 5, Is.; Children Half-price. Evening, after 5, 6d.; 
Children under 12, 2d. Dancing Ring, 6d. For Schedules 
and Entry PorniB apply to the lion. Secretaries. Messrs. 
R. M. Copley aud R. Warner; the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. II. 1. 
Hankin ; or the Secretary, Mr. W. Mann. Si>ecial late trains 
will leave St. Ives for Cambridge, Godmam-hester. Ramsey, 
Chatteris, and March, Sutton and Ely, culling at all stations. 


ORCHID PEAT. 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for47s. 6d. 



Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18a.; and 3s. per sack; 5 for 12s. 6<L 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. 6<L per sack ; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 18a. All sackB included. 
Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Prioe List apply to— 
D. Oamkron. Forester's Lodge, Mount Maan&l, Bexley, Kent, 

TAMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 

4 pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old. ready for 
service. Also Yelta, same age. Strongly recommended as 
i he best bacon Hogg. Pigs of auy age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail West Hoathly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Homo 
Farm, Kidgehill. Kingscote. Sussex. ___ 

HARDEN NETTING.—lOO square yards^ 

'-J 2s. 6d., carriage Is. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10s., 
c arriage 2s.—K. A. NOR THKY, A uctioneer, Pl ym outh ._ 

THE READING' GREENHOUSES AND 

I FORCING MOUSES.- Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, kl-oz. ; iron¬ 
work of best quality. Forcing houses, 2ufu by 12ft., £10; 
4'Jft. by 12ft., £13 10a. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft, £13 job. 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing houses, 
40ft. by 12ft., £5 ; 100ft. by 12ft.. £11, on rail Reading. Cats- 
1 ogue s f ree.— G. PAK8QNS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 

GETTING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 

-*-* colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 
away ; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
-HY. J. GASSON. Net Works. Rye. _ 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

■k from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunuy Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and Bporving neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. — G. OARTF.R, Parkatonw. Dorwwf.._ 


TANNED NETS for Protecting Fruit-trees 
A and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 
long, 4 yards wide, 7s.; 100 yards long, 2 yards wide, 7s.— 
“ W WTLLOOOKS. 14. fit. Mary-street. fttamfor.1_ 


PLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 6-in., 

J- 50 4-in.. 50 3-ln., packed in oases and sent to rail for 7a 6d. 
Cash.—F. GODDARD, Pottery, Pennett-road, Peckbam. 
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CARDIN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1895. 

Thb Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895. 

• LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.— Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 

g ardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
ouse in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Class 2.— Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Class 3.— Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 

Class 4.—Alpine Flowers and Rook Gar¬ 
dens. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 

Class 5 .— Lawns and Lawn Trees. —A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 

Class 6.— Herbaceous Borders. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
oonsist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class 7. — Water Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best set of photographs of beau¬ 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8. —Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9.— Plans of Flower Gardens. —First 
prize, Three Guineas ; second prize, Two 
Guineas ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be dearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

Class 10.— Table Decorations. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the most 
graoeful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not bt arranged in reuses with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with flowtrs. Figures of men 
or women , barrows , watering-pots , rakes, hoes, 
rollers , and other implements , iron railings, 
wires , or iron supports of any kind , labels , and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken , and this cannot bt 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarffowers are ineffec¬ 
tive token taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs , and the 
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photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs maybe of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

Third.— AM communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street , 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps qf 
sufficient value for that purpose. 




CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 

One Gallon makes 60 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 

For Carden Walks, Ac. One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 

EXTRACT'S FROM OUR CUSTOMERS’ LETTERS 
“ I find your * Climax ’ superior to any other I have 
tried.”—J ohn Roberts, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwloh, 
R.8.O. 

"It is far superior to any I hare ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and olean 
all summer. - A. Stan dish, Dundreath Castle Gar¬ 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 

PRICES:—1-gall., 3s., drum 9d.; 2-gall 5s. 9d, 
drum Is. 6 d.; 3-galL, 8 s. 6 d., drum 2s.; 4-galL, Us, 
drum 2s. 6 d. ; 5-gaiL, 13s. 6 d., drum. 2s. fid.; 10-gall, 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall., 45s., oask 4s.; 40-gnlL, 80s , 
cask 4s. Carriage Paid. 

Drums allowed for if returned within thru months 
in good order and condition. 


THE “CLIMAX" 

SUMMER SHADING. 

Cheapest and Best for Shading Greenhouses, fee. 

16 ox., Is., post free; 7 lb. tins, 5s., 
carriage paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD.. 

211, Great Howard Bt., LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON OFFICE : Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st.,B.O. 



IT IS A COMMON FALLACY THAT 

ROOFING FELTS 

Are all Much Alike and of 
Equal Value. 

THIS IS BY NO MEANS 

TBXI OA.SZI. 

No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 6 s. 6 d.; No. 3, 9s. per Roll 
Carriage Paid on three or more Rolls. 
Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 
get the Best Value for the Least Money. 

ANDREW 

thf j\ Melbourne Works, 

<.">"»■ WOLVERHAMPTON 


POTTEp 


List 8 
Free. 


HUGHES 


VAPOUR ROLL 


FUMIGATOR 


For Ureenhouse*. Cheap, safe, and always effective for 
Green Fly, Thrip, &c. Used in nearly all the large estab¬ 
lishments in England. 

Prioe Is,, enough for 1,300 cubic feet, carriage paid. Refills 
for 3 tins, 2 s. 0 d. Everyone should try them. Held under a 
Gooseberry-bush every caterpillar will be on the floor in less 
than a minute. 

Manufacturer— 

E. 0. HUCHES, Victoria Street, Manoheeter. 

Bold by all Seedsmen._ 


PL0 WER-POTS ! FLO W ER-PuTS ! ! — Ail 
-L sizes. Price List pOBt free. — Address T. PRATT, 
Earthenware Works, Dudley._ 


r IUHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

Ll s fu wide, 2s. 6 d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money. 
Poet free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con- 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for General Illustrated Prioe List, post free. 



SPECIAL VALUE. 

Carriage paid. 

s. d. 

60 feet 1 

I by l in. Ply with fittings complete - 

- 11 6 

BEST 1 

) by 1 in. „ 

MAKE. 

.... * 

- 13 9 

60 feet 

i by 1 in. Fly „ 

•1 II • 

• - 19 6 

60 „ 

\ by 1 in. „ 

• « It * 

. . 22 0 


GARDEN HOBS REELS (Best make). 

To carry 60 feet l in. hose. 8 9 

— .15 0 


Feet ft in. hose 
.. • in. 

.. I in. ,. 


SWING WATER BARROWS. 

With best Wrought Iron Frame, Galvanised Cistern. 

12 galls., 21s. 6 d. | 20 galls., 28s. 9d. | 30 galls., 34s. 9d. 

! ROYLE’S PATENT TAP UNION. 

To fit I or | in. tap.19 

„ 1 or I in. „. 2 6 

„ i or 1 in. „. 3 3 

Postage 4ftd. 

NAVY 3ERCE JACKETS for gardening . . .46 

„ VESTS „ „ - - 2 II 

,, TROUSERS „ „ (per pair) 3 9 

All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 

117, CHEAP3IDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“ fureka” weed killer. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 

There is no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc¬ 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds ; mixes at once ; no sedi¬ 
ment ; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains, 
ft gal., 1/0; 1 gal., 3/- (tins included); 2 -gal. drums, 
2/9' per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2 6 per gal; 10-gal. 
drums, 2'3 per gal.; 40 gals, at 2'- per gal. 
Double strength, mixes 1 to 50. 

Sample Half Gallon tin post free for stamps, 2s. fid. 

Only Address— 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 

Wholesale London Agents— 

OSMAN k CO., 132, Commercial Btreet, E. 
Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make. 


1 ^ THE GARDEN! 

Lists Free. 

HOSE 

HEATHMAN, 

2, Endell St, W.C., 
Covent Garden. London. 



GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

IN STOCK SIZES. 

„ ama » - ,, fl2 by 10,18 by 12,18 by 14. 24 by 1* 

lfi-ea., par 100 It, ,7s. M.J M 12 ao by 12,18 by 16, 24 by 18, 
ll-os., „ Vte-Od-t lfi by 12.16 by 14,20 by 16,24 by 18,1 m. 

lft by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet 
Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square; Matching, 4s. 9d.; 2 by 4 at ftd. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensus of all kinds, Iron¬ 
mongery, Paints, ko. Catalogues free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, BiBHorsoATE Street Within, London, E.O. 

I 



Clive's Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A oertain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sept free by 
Parcel Post for 3s.; three for 7s. 6 d.—INGALL PARSONS 
OLIVE k Co.. William-street North. Birmingham. 



ds. wide, 3d. 

mesh Tanned 


MEW TWINE NETTING, 2 yds. w 

1 * per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 6 d. per pd. linohmea_ 

Netting, 3 yds. wide, lftd. per yd., 10s. 100 yds,; 4 yds. wide, 
20 s. per 100 yds. Suitable for Seed-beds and Lawn Tennis 
Courts, All kinds of Nets made to order. Established 50 years. 
_W. CULLINGFORD. 177 , MarkhouM-road. Walthamstow. 
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ROSBS. 

THE NEWER ROSES. 
Comparatively few of the new Rosea raised, 
and there are hundreds in the course of three or 
four years, are ever grown in gardens. They 
may bear flowers of distinct and pretty colour, 
but if they lack vigorous growth and freedom in 
every way they are valueless. Too often raisers 
think more of the individual flower than habi^ 
or character of the plant, and the worst possible 
place to make selections is for that reason at the 
exhibition. One does not know from a few good 
blooms of some new sort whether it is of use 
for the garden, as one must consider other points 
besides colour or beauty of form. In our visits 
to nurseries this year we have made note of a 
few of the most important of the new Roses. 
They are not exactly new, perhaps, as three or 
four years have elapsed since tney have been 
raised, but quite sufficient time has elapsed to 
give them a thorough trial. 

Fewer beautiful things are raised in the Tea 
section than any other, but three very good 
varieties are Corinna, Medea, and Christine de 
None. All the kinds mentioned we have seen 
in full growth, and can therefore write of their 
merits. Medea is a distinct and pleasing kind ; 
the flowers are of flne form, perfectly double, 
and clear-yellow in colour, deepening to a richer 
shade in the centre. This kind is good in the 
garden, the plants dwarf, strong in growth, and 
bearing a free display of bloom. Corinna is 
very distinct; its flowers of the true Tea 
character, produced freely on strong plants, and 
are individually of good form, the colour deep- 
rose and yellow shades, unusual and pleasing, 
melting one into the other, whilst they are 
sweetly scented. We always insist upon the 
importance of fragrance in the Rose. It may 
appear trivial to write of this, but many of the 
newer Roses are quite scentless, bereft of one of 
the sweetest charms of the flower. Loss of this 
is not atoned for by freedom of strength of con¬ 
stitution. Christine de Noue is another distinct 
and handsome Rose, the colour deep crimson, a 
rioh effect being gained by a few plants when 
grouped in the open. 

It is the Hybrid Teas that afford more really 
fine garden Roses than any other. Some of the 
kinds are excellent in many ways, the plants of 
strong growth, very free, and the flowers of 
pleasing colour and sweetly scented. One of 
the most useful of recent additions is Augustine 
Guinoisseau, which is a thoroughly good garden 
Rose. It is even finer in the autumn, when one 
wants good Roses, than in midsummer. Its 
popular name of White La France is scarcely 
Fappy. as there is very little of the La France 
character in the flowers, whioh are extremely 
fragrant and white, touched with pink in the 
centre. This variety is well worth grouping, 
as the plants are leafy and the flowers at this 
time produced in profusion. How much the 
various forms of the Hybrid Tea Robc differ 
from one another iB shown by snoh kinds as 
the one just mentioned and Marquis of Salis* 
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bury, which is more like a China than a 
Hybrid Tea Rose. It may be described 
as a Red Camoens, and has all the good 
qualities of that useful free-blooming Rose, 
but it is amply distinct from it. The growth 
is robust, dwarf, bushy, and the leaves are very 
dark green, which sets off the splendid deep 
crimson colour of the moderately full flowers. 
They are not very double, but that is of little 
moment when one considers its effect in the 
garden when in a good group. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this Rose will get popular, 
because of its strong growth, freedom, and the 
intense colour of the flowers. A very lovely 
Rose is La Fraicheur. Its flowers are delight¬ 
ful in colour, a soft shining, so to speak, car¬ 
mine-pink, as bright and pleasing as one can 
desire, whilst they are produced freely. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is a very weakly grower. We 
saw several rows of it not long since, but there 
were many blanks in several coses It is 
better under glass, as there it can receive closer 
attention, but it is not for this purpose alone 
one wants Roses. A Hybrid Tea Rose that is 
of high promise, and that has frequently been 
shown well, is the French-raised Caroline Test- 
out. It promised well on its first appearance 
and has not disappointed. The plant is very 
strong in growth, leafy, and would make a fine 
group, whilst the flowers are also handsome. 
They are borne freely, and are of good form, 
full, sweet, and light pink, somewhat in the 
style of those of La France. This Rose is 
already in many collections and gives satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Of recent years one has heard less than for¬ 
merly of the Hybrid Perpetuals, the only class 
at one time grown in quanti’y. The Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and an increasing desire to get 
the many beautiful single and other garden 
Roses have led to their decline. Daring recent 
years fine varieties have been added. The Irish 
raisers, Messrs. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
Co. Down, have raised several good kinds, and 
they exhibited last year a Rose of very high 
promise called Marquis of Downshire. This is a 
very strong grower, judging by plants of it ex¬ 
hibited with the cut-flowers, which are of a self 
pink, quite a distinct shade, the petals broad, 
fall, and making up a handsome bloom. We 
expeot to see this acquisition become popular, 
but, unfortunately, trie flowers seem almost 
scentless, unlike the others raised by them, in 
which sweet fragrance is one of the chief points. 
Jeannie Dickson, Margaret Dickson, and Mar¬ 
chioness of Londonderry are all good garden 
Roses. Jeaunie Dickson has rich rose flowers, 
and those of Margaret Diokson are white, very 
sweet and full, being carried on Btrong sturdy 
shoots, which are, however, prone to mildew. 
This is a failing of more than one Rose, and a 
variety must not be condemned on that ecore. 
Margaret Dickson makes strong shoots—in fact, 
it is almost a little too vigorous, as ia the case 
of the other kind, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
which has very large flowers, ivory-white in col¬ 
our, Btaiued with delicate pink in the centre. It 
is free, vigorous, and bears exhibition blooms, 
but the colour is none too pleasing, the ivory- 
whiteness being rather “ dirty,” not that clear, 


satiny shade one likes to see. A very fine Rose 
is Clio, the large, full flowers of a flesh tint, but 
towards the centre passing to pink. This was 
raised by Mr. William Paul, at Waltham Cross, 
and is certainly one of the finest of the newer 
H.P.’s. The plants are remarkably robust in 
growth, making quite large bushes, and very 
leafy. It is much stronger, we believe, than 
any other of its section. A group of this would 
make a flne feature in the garden, and the 
variety is worth a note also because of its free¬ 
dom in the autumn. Paul's early Blush, raised 
by Mr. G. Paul, of Cheshunt, is a variety of 
value for its bold, delicate pink-ooloured flowers. 
It is, as its name suggests, early, and blooms 
before any of its section, the firefc flowers appear¬ 
ing, as a rule, in the second week of June. 

One must not forget the new single Rose 
called Paul's Carmine. Now that single and 
garden Roses of all kinds are being more 
thought of, one may give a special note to this 
really fine variety. It is remarkably strong in 
growth, making shoots 10 feet high very quickly 
and each clothed with healthy deep-green 
leaves. In summer the shoots are wreathed 
with handsome carmine-colourcd flowers. It 
must be considered amongst the best of all the 
newer single Roses ; ana how beautiful these 
kinds are when in full beauty. In almost every 
section there have been good additions, and 
we must not omit mention of the H.P. 
Spenser, raised by Mr. W. Paul. It is best 
described as an advance upon Baroness Roths¬ 
child, the flowers larger than those of that well- 
knoven variety, very full and delicate pink, 
shading to a deeper tint in the centre. This 
year several highly promising novelties have 
been shown, especially among the Teas, suoh 
kinds as Golden Gate, Bridesmaid, and Clara 
Watson being likely to prove of no small value. 


ROSES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

I append to this a list of Roses which I 
find, when properly treated, do well in a small 
suburban garden—that is to say, when attended 
to personally by the amateur grower, and not 
left to the tender mercies of the average “job¬ 
bing gardener.” This latter person, doubtless 
an estimable person in many ways, appears to 
bear deadly malice against the “queen of 
flowers”—*.e., the Rose. Their chief sin lies in 
their apparent ignorance in the matter of prun¬ 
ing, and as they do their work by contract per¬ 
haps this is not to be wondered at. Their 
modus aperandi is to merely tip the shoots of 
the plants, with the resalt that when the bloom¬ 
ing season arrives there are a quantity of loose, 
flabby flowers, anything but beautiful or satis¬ 
factory, the blame of which will be attached to 
any but the right cause—viz., bad or long prun¬ 
ing ; and I unhesitatingly say the two greatest 
evils which the “ gardener less ” amateur Rose- 
grower has to contend with are the jobbing 
gardener and the Rose maggot, the latter for 
choice, as this may be easily eradicated with a 
little care and trouble. What I recommend all 
amateur Rose-growers is to arm themselves with 
a book called “ Roses and Rose Culture ” (by 
Original from 
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W. Paul, F.L.S., R.H.S., Kent and Co.); this 
will most explicitly tell them as beginners all 
they will require to know, after which they 
might read with benefit Dean Hole’s beautiful 
“ Book on Roses.” 

I am now quite convinced after several years’ 
trial that Roses on their own roots are the best; 
but should some standards be insisted upon let 
them be dwarfs or half standards, and not those 
lanky things that the “jobbing gardener” 
revels in, and is always ready to supply, and of 
which Dean Hole speaks of as follows : “ Only 
from a balloon, a bedroom window, a balcony, 
could we supervise and fully appreciate such 
sublimities.” Concerning the dwarf, he says : 
“ On it we meet the Roses face to face.” 

Yet another thing 1 should wish to impress 
on amateurs—Always buy your Roses at a first- 
class nursery. You may have to pay a trifle 
more, but it will obviate the annoyance of 
finding that you have purchased plants 
incorrectly named. Before coming to live in 
this neighbourhood I resided some 15 miles 
down the country, and having grown and 
exhibited Roses with considerable success for 
several years, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
pose in a very humble way as an authority on 
this, to me, most delightful hobby, and if one 
single amateur Rose-grower should profit by 
anything I have written, I shall feel that I 
have not written in vain. 

One more quotation and I have done. The 
Rev. H. D. Biron says as follows: “ Only love 
Roses and I will be bound that you will be able 
to grow them in a hollow, on a cliff, on loam, on 
sand, on gravel, on peat—in fact, in any situa¬ 
tion that the sun can reach.” A much neglected 
Rose is the Perpetual Moss Blanche Moreau. 
It has been quite a sight this season, and is 
deoidedly uncommon. Roses which have done 
exceptionally well in the suburb of Lewisham are 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, Glory of 
Waltham, John Hopper, Magna Charta, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Prefet Limbourg, Mrs. John Laing 
Ulrich Brunner, Paul Neyron, Mdlle. Marie 
Rady, Blanche Moreau (white Moss), and 
Merveille de Lyon. The bitter winter played 
sad havoc with many of my plants, but the 
above have bloomed well. C. N. A. 


912.— Brier-stocks. —The best .plan for 
you to follow is to give your order to a nursery¬ 
man for the stocks you want, as when he is 
purchasing for himself he will be careful to 
reject any that are unsuitable. It is not easy 
to explain in writing the points that should 
guide the selection. Some stocks may be large 
enough but too young and pithy to be relied 
upon. On the other hand, some may be too old 
and the stem hide bound. You need not be 
afraid but that they will do very well on your 
shady border.—J. C. C. 


than cure—In fact, there is no cure when the leaves are 
badly infested. Put in cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. 

Stove. 

Move a part of the stock of Eucharis Lilies to vinery to 
ripen growth. They may remain there for a couple of 
months to rest, and when moved back to the stove, will 
flower through the autumn, and the Epiphyllums having 
completed growth, should have a drier resting time. In 
hot summers, 1 have placed these plants outside for a few 
weeks with advantage. Allamandas and Dipladenias will 
now be in fine bloom. These are grand things for a light 
stove where the shoots can be trained near the glass. 
Bouvardias will do better now in pita, freely ventilated. 
The spring struck plants will now be ready for 5-lnch or 
0 inch pots. Pot firmly, using a sandy compost, but not 
too light. The best loam obtainable should form the main 
staple, lightened with leaf-mould, peat, and sand. Gar¬ 
denias which have completed growth should be placed in 
a lower temperature to ripen. A month outside will do 
them no harm. Among the useful plants for small pot 
work are the Sultan’s Balaam (Impatiens Sultani), and 
Rivinia humllis, a graceful little berry - bearing plant, 
useful for winter decoration. Both are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings. The shrubby Hibiscuses are showy 
stove plants. H. Cooper! has prettily variegated foliage. 
These alao should have a ripening period, and when 
returned to the stove again, they will flower with the new 
growth. This house will require a little Are-heat if we get 
a change to cooler weather, especially if Ixoras are grown 
and such foliage plants as Marantas, Crotons, Dracsnas, 
Six ; bat flre-heat will involve care in the use of moisture. 

The Lite Vinery. 

Scalding and shanking are diseases that nearly every 
gardener has to deal with sometime or other; but the 
former is only re illy troublesome in badly ventilated 
houses, where the Vines have been too closely pinched. As 
regards shanking, there is probably more than one cause, 
though stagnation at the roots from some cause or other 
has much to do with it, and this stagnation may arise 
either from drynes* or deep-rooting in a cold, wet soil, 
which has been over-manured. Where there is any 
tendency to shanking. It may be aggravated by injudicious 
management of the lateral growth. It sometimes happens 
that during a busy tims the sub-lateral growths are allowed 
to remain too long unshortened, and when the old leaves 
are in an overcrowded condition, the pruner comes along 
and cute all the young shoot* back at once, thus giviag a 
severe check to the roots which may lead to shanked 
berries. It is very important that in the management of 
fruits under glass, the treatment should be steady aud 
regular, nothing being done by fits and Btarte, as it were. 
1 ( by any unlucky chance the laterals have been left to get 
long, it will be better not to cut all back at once. Spread 
the work a little to avoid Budden checks to growth. 
Another important matter is not to give up watering the 
borders too soon. Many amateurs who do not, as a rule, 
water sufficiently, generally discontinue watering as soon 
as the berries begin to colour. 

Ferns under G1&S3. 

Where the fronds will be required for cutting during 
autumn and winter, the shade must not be too heavy, and 
should only be used when necessary. Young plants may 
be shifted oa to get the pots full of roots before winter. 
Sow Fern spores in pots or boxes filled with loam pressed 
down firmly. Water the loom Just previous to sowing the 
spore. Give a sprinkling of sand, and stand the pots in 
the shade in a close frame, or else cover with squares of 
glass. Prick oil the seedlings when large enough, and 
grow on freely in a genial atmosphere. 

Window Gardening. 

Foliage plants will now be in good trim. If anything 
requires more pot room, see to it at once, and be oareful 
with the drainage. Though cleanliness may not be every¬ 
thing in plant culture, it has very great influence upon 
the healtn and effectiveness of tbe plants. No one who 
loves theee plants would let the leaves become choked up 
with dust, or the surface mossy or weedy. 


QARDBN WORK. * 


Conservatory 

Well-grown specimens of Humea elegans are pretty and 
interesting in the conservatory just now. Tots old- 
fashioned plant used to be common many years ago, and 
was frequently used outside for centres of beds, &x The 
foliage is very fragrant, and where odours of many pleasant 
kinds are desirable, the plant should be grown. It is a 
biennial, and there is yet lime to sow seeds in a pan under 
glass, to obtaia plants for next year’s work. Sparminnia 
africana is another useful old winter-flowering plant, 
which requires no special treatment, and may be quickly 
grown into large bushes. Cuttings rooted in spring will 
make fine specimens in a couple of years. Should be 
pruned a little after flowering, and when new growth 
begins, repot if necessary ; and after tbe growth is made, 
place outside to ripen. Stand Camellias in pots and tubs 
outside in a shaded, sheltered place for a few weeks now, 
but see that they receive the necessary attendance in 
watering, syringing, Six Specimen Azaleas which have 
not been repotted may have clear, weak, soot-water. See 
that the plants are free from thrip. A little clear soot- 
water to mix with the syringing water will be helpful in 
keeping down Insects, and imparting a dark-green colour 
to tbe foliage. 8oot-w»ter for this purpose can easily be 
clarified by dropping a lump of fresh lime into the tub 
containing the soot-water, and the lime has some value 
in conjunction with soot a9 an insecticide. Red-spider 
has been more than usually active during the present 
dry season. Where there is any lack of moisture this 
little active insect soon makes its appearance on certain 
plants. It does not attack the hard, shining leaves of 
robust plants, preferring the soft foliage of the plants 
grown where the ventilation has been deficient. The 
syringe, in a freely ventilated house, will keep it down, and 
ultimately banish it altogether ; but it is better to prevent 


* In sold or northern dietriete the operations referred 
to under *•Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 

a fortnight later than it here indi ^ M -” 

remit*. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

What a bright show the Perennial Sunflowers are mak¬ 
ing in the garden now. Harpalium rigidum is one of the 
best; and the double variety of multinorus seems to enjoy 
the exceptional drought and heat of the present seaton. 
A hot, dry season is nob without its teachings, and one 
thing that ought to be noted by those who have no regular 
water supply and are short of mulching material is 
how the plants behave in the very hot sunshine In 
addition to the S in flowers, the Rudheckias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, Uaillardia*, Foxglove*, Everlasting Pea 4 , 
Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno, and Gypsophila paniculata 
are all brighter than mual, and where bold matseshave 
been planted the effect is very striking. Another note 
may also be made to the following effect: Do not trans- 
plant the Herb Lily (Alstroemeria) very often ; the finest 
patches I know of have not been moved for twenty years 
There are many other plants which dislike disturbance 
Dictamnus fraxinella is one ; and how charming a bold 
mass of it is, and its spicy fragrance is delightful. But to 
obtain fine, free flowers from most of the other plants 
named above they mu9t not occupy the same site too long. 
The strong-rooting things take a good deal out of the land. 

Fruit Garden. 

In many gardens, unless special pains have been taken 
to layer the runners as they appeared, there will ba a 
difficulty in getting strong runners of Strawberries for 
forcing. This is the result of the dry season. The plants 
have borne a heavy orop, but have not made m any runners. 
But those who make a rule to plant a new bed every year 
will be able to get runners enough from thair young 
plants. We shall get rain enough by-and-bye, I daresay, 
but at present everything planted must be well supplied 
with water, and the roots sheltered with a mulch. A good 
soak and a mulch will carry things comfortably on for 
some time. Hardy fruits, such as Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, especially early kinds, will be small, unices the 
trees are watered or rain comes soon. I am glad to see as 
I go about that the Lancashire Gooseberries are being 
planted both by market gardeners and others. They are 
far more profitable than tire small berries thought so much 
of years ago. Follow up the summer pruning, doing the 
work in a oommon-aense way, letting in sunshine, but 


leaving outlets for growth. Young Peaches under glass 
may have some of the strongest of the lateral* laid in 
where there is space to fill. Encourage newly-planted 
Vines with liquid-manure and a moist atmosphere. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Cucumber-seeds to plant out for autumn bearing. 
Woodlice are often troublesome in winter forcing houses, 
especially where any of the old material is left in the beds 
or the bottom-heat chambers. For winter especially it is 
important to have a clean start, everything being cleaned 
and scrubbed, and the inside painted. We always paint 
the inside of our Cucumber house every year, and the 
outside every two years. When the inside is painted every 
year one coat is generally sufficient. The walls also 
should be whitewasned with hot lime. It i* very impor¬ 
tant to have strong plants for winter work, so l should 
recommend more seeds to be sown than plants are re¬ 
quired. If there are warm houses for Tomato* a few seeds 
of Early Ruby may be sown now to supply strong young 

E lants to put out during autumn. But a good crop of 
its Tomatos may be bad by dressing over the plant* in 
the early house os the fruit ripens, and tie in as much of 
the young wood as will cover the old stems. A little fresh 
top dressing will carry the plants on most of the winter, 
always supposing there is no difficulty in keeping up a 
regular heat of 55 degs. in the house at night. It will be 
getting late to sow Cabbages for spring now, as it will also 
soon ba too late to plant out Winter Greens and Celery. 
But Winter Onions and Spinach may be sown. 

E Hobday. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

Plenty of foliage, of almost any description, has a moat 
refreshing appearance in such tropical weather as we are 
now experiencing, and fortunately this may be easily 
obtained in even the moet dingy of backyards, where few 
flowering plants would do muoh good. Manure and 
moisture, both in abundanoe, are the chief factors in a 
luxuriant growth, and in a warm season, such as this, few 
things can help growing freely. There are a whole hoet of 
subjects to choose from, a wealth of fine herbaceous plants 
to wit, not to mention such shrubs as the Euonymus, 
Auouba, Arbutus, Mulberry, Ailanthus, Spiraea of sorts, 
etc.; all of which thrive in any garden, however smoky. 
Then we have the whole tribe of sub tropical subjects to 
choose from, minv of which have very large and haadsome 
foliage, are easily grown in rich, moist «nl, and may be 
very cheaply raised from seed. These include the Canna 
or “ Indian Shot” plant, the Ricinu* or Castor-oil, 
Wigandias, Solanums, Nicotian as (Tobacco-plants), the 
plain and variegated forms of Maize (Zea), with P«iillas, 
Amaranthns, Coleus, and a few others. It is necessary to 
have a hotbed of some kind in order to raise most of these 
successfully and in good time, but this is by no means a 
vory coatly or troublesome affair, and with only a single 
light frame and a little greenhouse the foregoing and other 
plants may be raised by the hundred or thousand. 
Another handsome and useful plant for town gardens is 
the Bear’s Breech, or Aralia Sieboldi, which on a light, 
warm soil and in a sheltered position is all but hardy, cer¬ 
tainly in the south, and often survives for years under 
such conditions, forming in time a very handsome tree. 
Then how very yaluable arj creeping aid climbing plants 
of many kin Is. both hardy and otherwise, in town gardens. 
Bare, uglv walls and fences may be quickly clothed with 
verdure, in the shape of Veitch’s and other forms of the 
Virginian Creeper or Ampelopeis, the common Vine, Ivy 
of sorts. Fig*, the luxuriant Aristolochia, or “ Dutchman’s 
Pipe,” Clematis, and others. One of the most valuable of 
all such draperies fer smoky places is, perhaps, tbe com¬ 
mon wild Clematis, or “Traveller’s Joy,” a remarkably 
robust, vigorous, aud rapid twiner, quickly clothing any 
old wall, fence, tree, or the like with a dense mantle of 
green foliage, and in time producing the tiny white blos¬ 
soms and feathery aeed-podi freely. Even the humble 
Kidney Bean, or Scarlet Runner, is by no means to be 
despise 1 as an ornament as well as useful climber for town 
gardens; and the exquisitely beautiful ** Morning Glory,” 
or Mtjor Convolvulus, is handsome in both flower and 
foliage, and easily cultivated anywhere. B C. R. 


thh coming wo a its work 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from A ugus 1 3rd 
to August 10th. 

Sowed Winter Onions and Spinach. We are using a 
little fire in dull weather for late Grapes; a little warmth 
In the pipes keeps the air buoyant and sweet. Sowed 
Mignonette in 5-inch and 6 inoh pots. One of the moet 
important matters in Mignonette growing is fineness of 
soil, good loam suitably enriched with olJ manure, and 
made slightly porous with old plaster broken up fine. I 
hive sometimes used clay dried and broken to du»t when I 
thought the loam too lijjbt. Good Mignonette is so desir¬ 
able that it is worth a little care and trouble; and I miy 
siy it is nob likely to be had in first-rate condition without 
this care and trouble be given to it. Thinned and tied up 
outdoor Tomatos. We still grow a couple of thousand* or 
so outside ; sometimes they pay and sometimes they do 
not, but the good and the rad have to be taken together, 
and hope springs eternal in the human breast. Earthed 
up early planted Leeks; drawing a little earth into the 
trenches with the hoe is all that is required at present. 
Took up early Potatoes and cropped land again with some¬ 
thing useful. Strawberry runners are late this year in 
consequence of the drought, but where a new bad Is 
planted annually the young plants have given us plenty 
of runners, and the plants are now ready to go out, and 
will be planted during the week. For main-crop there is 
nothing much better than the old favourites Paxton and 
President, and British Queen, where itsucoeede, with Noble 
and John Buskin for very early work. Sowed a bed of 
Antirrhinums in distinct colours, white, yellow, and bright 
red. For grouping in bold masses these distinct colours 
are more effective than flowers of the florist types. ( am 
very partial to the Primula family, and raise a few seed¬ 
lings annually, which are sown as soon as the seeds are 
ripe, usually eud of July or beginning of August These 
things love shade and dampness, and if sown in such a 
posit loo outside at this season, they will often grow better 
than when grown in boxes in spring under glass. Com¬ 
menced to put in Pansy and Viola cuttings. 
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The alpine Sea Ilolly (Eryngium alpinuin). 


(Eryngium), of which we give three illustrations 
to depict the three principal kinds—F. amethy¬ 
stinum, E. alpinum, and E. giganteum. Those 
who know our wild plants well will recall the 
pretty little seashore Sea Holly (E. maritimum), 
which sends its roots deep down in the 
sandy soil. The Sea Hollies are like Thistles, 
and unique in the garden, their spiny bracts 
and stems assuming as the summer lengthens a 
lovely steely blue metallic colouring, which, 
when the stems are cut, remains bright for a 
long time. A bold group of such a kind as E. 
planum is delightful, Bees finding their way to 
the neat flower-heads, and if the blossomB are 
of small importance, the steely colouring is 
welcome. The plants vary considerably, some 
possessing quite feathery bracts, others larger, 
more glaucous, and less metallic in colour. We 
do not need in ordinary gardens to get the very 
tall and big kinds, such as E. pandanifolium, but 
rather confine the selection to the smaller kinds, 
such as those represented in the illustrations. 
The 

Alpine Sea Holly (E. alpinum) is quite one 
of the most desirable when true. But spurious 
forms are sold for it. The true kind grows 
about 2 feet in height, and has quite feathery 
bracts, which do not prick like those of E. 
amethystinum. E. alpinum is found in Swiss 
pastures, and is pretty in shady spots, where 
its lovely steely blue tint is about as bright as 
when the plant iB grown in the sunshine. Our 
illustration will show its character. 

Amethyst Sea Holly (E. amethystinum) (see 
cut) is often mistaken or rather named E. 
Oliverianum, but there is no reason why this 
should be. E. amethystinum is not so robust 
in growth, seldom growing more than 18 inches 
high, rather straggling in habit, and with quite 
amethyst-blue flower-heads and bracts. In¬ 
crease is readily done by roots or by seed. 

Giant Sea Holly (E. giganteum), which is 
illustrated on page 324, is a very distinct kind, 
and as vigorous as any. The flower-heads are 
large, and surrounded by greyish silver bracts, 
which are pleasing whfeass^ciatcd w^t i Glasses 


very pretty with its silvery leaves and flower- 
heads. 

Oliver’s Sea Holly (E. Oliverianum) —A 
very fine kind, varying in height from 2 feet to 
4 feet, increased readily from seed, and has a 
wealth of steely-blue bracts. 

E. planum is one of the prettiest of all. A | 
single specimen of it is full of chann, the flower- 
heads being small, also the bracts, but they are 
of fine colour. 

Sea Hollies enjoy warm, well drained, 
rather sandy soil, though they succeed in ordi¬ 
nary loam. They are got freely from seed, from 
crowns, and from root cuttings. They have 
also a way of propagating themselves if you dig 
near to them, for every rootlet severed from the 
old plant and left in the soil will grow to a 
young plant, even if 1 foot deep, in light soil. 
It is true the plants are partial to light land, 
as may be readily concluded from a glance at 
the length and form of their roots. If the roots 
of a plant escape through the hole of a pot and 
you break them off, the parts left quickly grow 
into a tuft of plantlets. If you dig up the long 
Liquorice-like root of an old plant in spring you 
may cut it into a number of pieces, each 1^ inches 
long, and by keeping the natural upper ends 
erect, and so inserting them 2 inches below 
the surface in sandy soil, you may confidently 
expect every one to make a plant. VVe know a 
place where the Eryngiums do well in deep 
sandy stuff, and the quarter cannot be cleared 
owing to bits of roots left behind Bonding up 
growths long after the stock proper has been 
cleared. This applies to all the best and better 
known sorts, such as those mentioned. 


Blue Flax.—The blue Linura pereune is charming on 
the Grass, the slender stems of flowers beiDg as graceful as 
anything in the hardy way at this season ; a bed of it is 
also very beautiful, but we like to see such slender kinds 

on the Grass. 

Roses seeding.— It may not be amiss to point out 
to Rose-growers that in consequence of the hot summer 
almost all Roses are filling their seed-pods to the detriment 
of the flowers next year. They ought to be all cut off.— 
Horace. 


THE POPPY. 

The white Opium Poppy is one of the hand¬ 
somest flowers in creation. Amongst white 
flowers this Poppy has every chaim which can 
please the eye—in the size, substance, and tex¬ 
ture of the petals, in its circle of grey stamens, 
and its symmetrically ridged seed capsule ; 
whilst the leaf is as graceful as the Acanthus. 
But it does not please the nose equally well ; 
and how evanescent it is ! Well might that 
pessimist, Barns, take it as his symbol of 
pleasure. 

“ You seize the flower, its bloom is shed,” 
can hardly be called a pootical exaggeration. 
And then it is such a seeder ! The amount of 
virtue that these great capsules must take out 
of the soil is not easily restored. All the annual 
Poppies seem to make little of their inflores¬ 
cence. They hurry it over in order to achieve 
the end of their existence by perfecting hundreds 
of thousands of seeds, only a few of which can 
come to anything. The only Opium Poppy I 
care to grow other than the white is a delicate 
shade of mauve, deepening in some plants into 
a dingy purple. Danebrog is gay enough, but 
it is a staring, gaudy flower. Finer and more 
useful than tne Opium Poppy is that improve¬ 
ment of the field Poppy known as the Shirley. 
One of these flowers just out of its sheath, with 
all the creases of its close packing still upon it, 
is a thing by itself. “It is the finished picture 
of impatient and lnxnry-loving youth, at first 
too severely restrained, then casting all restraint 
away, yet retaining to the end of life unseemly 
and illiberal signs of its once compelled sub¬ 
mission to laws which were only pain, not in¬ 
struction.” So Ruskin in his “Proserpina;” 
and no doubt the poet’s function is to discover 
in the humblest flower analogies that lie deep 
and hidden from the vulgar eye. But all this 
because the poor innocent Poppy drops the 

g reen swaddling-clothes in which Nature has 
ound it, and emerges all perfect and glorious 
in wings of crimped gauze ! One of the charming 
features of this Poppy is its curious “ cup and 
platter ” arrangement of petals. As for the 
colours, my thought this year has been—why 
grow with considerable cost of money, pains, and 
temper the self-coloured and shaded Tulips, 
which you dare nob cut for fear of the blank that 
would be left, when you may have these flowers 
wh’ch sow themselves broadcast, and which the 


Eryngium amethystinum. 

more you cut them the mere will they Kbpond 
with new blooms? Indeed, the one condition 
of continuous blooming is that you appreciate 
them fcufficiently to gather them every day. A 
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THE SEA HOLLIES (ERYNGIUM). 
Many families of hardy plants are represented 
in gardens by a very few kinds. Much enjoy¬ 
ment is got by having a certain group well 
shown in the garden, such as the Sea Holly 


for winter decorations. It grows between 3 feet 
and 4 feet high, and comes from Armenia and 
the Caucasian Alps. 

Common Sea Holly (E. maritimum) is too 
pleasing to pass over. It is quite dwarf, but 
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noticeable fact about the habit of this Poppy is 
that its flowers expand only by night. My ex¬ 
perience has been that if you gather in the 
morning all the flowers in a clump, no more 

flowers will expand that day, no matter how the 
sun may shine, but next morning there will bo 
as brilliant an array as ever. A, W. 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 

The garden aitkr rain.— One of the fairest 
and most satisfying of all things is, to my mind, 
a good garden in late summer or early autumn 
time as seen in the sunshine that follows rain. 
Cone the dust, and gone the thirsty dryness of 
the leafage, and instead there are exuberant 
freshness and elasticity in every bud or leaf, and 
in every uprising stem. The last of the white 
Lilies glisten among tall blue Larkspurs, and 
Jackman’s Clematis hangs its wreaths of royal 
purple amongst the gold-leaved Ivy on the walls. 
There are the most delicious whiffs of fragrance 
as you walk among the flowers, Carnations, 
Rosea, and Stocks, and from the sweet smelling 
leafy things, such as Musk, Rosemary, and 
Lavender, or from Sweet Brier and Thyme. 
Last, but not least, the rain has given freedom 
to cuttings and seedlings of many beautiful 
things. All through the dry, dusty weather 
these were huddled together like children for¬ 


century maids a dainty little posy to sniff at as 
they cross their tiny feet and sit demurely in 
the fine old Chippendale chairs he must have 
liked, or he would not have drawn them so 

well. Well made jtot pourri is delicious in 
winter, but during summer-time every room in 
every house which has a garden ought to be full 
of fresh flower fragrance, leaving the mummied 
odours for the winter of our discontent. You 
must not for a moment fancy that the above 
recipe for a sweet posy is a bit of literary labour 
out of my own head, so to say. The truth is, I 
found it written inside the cover of an old 
herbal, and to day I tested its efficiency, and 
having found it not wanting, I offer it to every 
Lady Corisandc who reads Gardening. 

A CO n ITU m variegatum.— The old purple 
Monkshood is a welcome flower early in the 
year, but there are now far more attractive 
kinds in blossom. A. japonicum is one of the 
best, and later iu the year A. autumnale aud its 
white variety will be masses of flowers 7 feet or 
S feet in height. Just now we have nothing in 
the genus finer than this A. variegatum, which 
is also known as A bicolor in some gardens. Its 
hooded blossoms are borne on branched spikes 
5 feet or 6 feet in height, each flower being half 
white and half pale blue or lilac. It is easily 
increased by division, aud comes tolerably true 
from seeds sown as soon as they ripen, in which 


trumpet-shaped blooms. There are several 
varieties, of which eximiura and Harrisi are 
perhaps the best, but the typical plant is much 
cheaper. L. Harrisi may be forced quite readily 
fox Easter decorations, and a pot of it in full 
flower at that festive season is a great prize. 

Cuttings or slips. —When I was a boy 
nearly everything was increased from slips, and 
I am not sure that the more modern and now 
general practice of taking cuttings is more suc¬ 
cessful than the old .plan of slipping off short 
axillary shoots with a heel instead of cutting 
them with a knife. If ever I feel the least 
doubtful os to which method is best, I try both 
ways, and after some little experience in this 
line, I find the balance in favour of the slips. 
Milky plants, such as Euphorbia jaoquiniieflora, 
often fail as cuttings, but short growths stripped 
off grow well. Pinks, Carnations, Cloves, and 
mule Pinks, Onosma tauricum, small Veronicas, 
&a, we propagated quite successfully from slips 
planted under cap-glasses or handlights on a 
Bandy border. Hollow-stalked Pansy cuttings 
generally fail to grow, but the same growths 
slipped off at the crown and inserted deeply in 
sandy soil grow quite freely. Of course, facilities 
for the rooting of cuttings are now greatly im¬ 
proved, yet for hardy plants more especially I 
believe we might return to the old-fashioned 
habit of planting slips of many things with 
advantage, and especially when cuttings have 
been tried and failed. 

Gingerworts. —As a family these are very 
beautiful in leafage as well as in blossom, and 
the economic usage of their rhizomes is as yet in 
its infancy. The fleshy rootstocks of any kind of 
Alpinia, or Hedychium, or Kiempferia would 
afford fairly good “ ginger” if cured in syrup or 
candied on the Chinese plan ; indeed, so far as 
proof goes, there is nothing to show that the 
genus Zingiber proper is ahead of other plants 
of the order in aromatic and stimulating proper¬ 
ties. When I was exploring in the Bornean 
forests, a few years ago, I found Scitaminoceous 
plants very common, and in pulling up the 
plants themselves I was very much impressed by 
their fat and aromatic rhizomes. The Bornean, 
or native, Ginger is made from an Alpinia with 
banded or zebra-marked leaves. Ka-mpferia 
Calanga I found in plenty in one place only—a 
hot, Bwampy plain, the road through which was 
knee-deep in soft mud, roofed over with tall 
Sedges and Grasses, and when passing through 
these Grass-lined tunnels the mosquitoes 
neglected not their right to take toll from tho 
passing traveller. Wherever an open, sunny 
mud flat was reached there the flat leaves of the 
Calanga covered the soil, or its pretty white 
and purple flowers were seen. The Chinese 
were settlers in North Borneo centuries ago. 
The largest mountain there is Kina Balu (i.e., 
“ Chinese Widow ”); the largest river is Kina- 
batangan (or “Chinese rock-fringed stream”); 
and if ever the Chinese colonise that country 
again they will find Ginger roots awaiting them 
by the ton. I speak subject to correction, but 
I should say the fleshy rhizomes of any Hedy¬ 
chium or Alpinia would make good 44 ginger.” 

Colour and perfume. —Botany was in a 
state of chaos until the time of Lionseut, whose 
numerical arrangement of anthers aud stigmas 
simplified the science into an order until then 
unknown. The natural system carried progress 
still further, but it is ouly comparatively 
recently that any attention has been paid to 
colour or to perfume as essential characters in 
the science of botany. You may read descrip¬ 
tions of plants by the dozen without gotting the 
slightest information as to whether the flowers 
of the plants described are red or yellow or blue. 
In a word, colour has been to a great extent like 
the round 0 of our cricketing days ; it has stood 
for nothing through decade after decade of 
classification. So, too, the perfume of flowers 
has been left to our Rimmels and Piesses, for it 
was held beneath the dignity of a botanist to 
tell ub anything of these subtle things. Shake¬ 
speare, indeed, never forgot the main facts of 
Nature, and so ho generally tells us that Roses 
are sweet and that Rue is bitter, but even yet 
colour and perfume are unknown quantities in 
the botany of to-day. The amateur gardeners 
are more exact, size and colour and perfume 
being essential points in their eyes. Y. 


Abella rupestris.—This shrub is very charming on 
a wall. 11 comes from China, and the mass of shining 
green leaves is relieved by clusters of almost white flowers 
produced in profusion. 
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Giant Sea Holly (Bryngiutn giganteuiu). (See page 323.) 


bidden to play. But now they are safely planted 
out and growing in health and vigour every 
day. Warm, showery weather is the best for 
propagating nearly all kinds of hardy plants 
from slips or cuttings under handlights in the 
open air. So, too, between the showers one 
may dig and transplant Daffodils, Squills, and 
the hundred and one hardy bulbs now at rest, 
but which, after these soft, warm rains of 
August, will soon begin to root and grow. The 
single Dahlias and the white Japan Anemone 
are opening their flowers ; some of the earliest of 
the Chrysanthemums are almost in bloom, and 
yesterday I caught the first twitter of the 
robin’s song, all of which are sure signs that 
fruity autumn will soon bo with us once again. 

A sweet POSY. —Take two Moss Rose-buds 
half open, a spray of Rosemary, aud half-a- 
dozen of the flower-heads of Lavender, to which 
add a cluster or two of Mignonette, three old 
Clove Carnations, a small bunch of white Jas¬ 
mine, and a few leaves of the sweet scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora). If to the above 
you add a half-opened old Provence or Cabbage 
Rose so much the better, and the result will be 
a sweet posy that a duchess might like to have 
near her, and which, if tastefully put together, 
will delight the eye as well as the nose. This 
sort of sweet posy was far more common in the 
days of onr great grandmothers than now. You 
will notice how carefuP^fche late R. (jaldeoott 
was to| give his swettest inyQii||0enth 


case they germinate during the following spring 
A good group of this plant looks well as seen 

against a background of evergreen shrubs, and 
is robust enough to hold its own in open sunny 
positions, beside woodland walks or drives. 
Auother species with panicles of pale yellow 
flowers, A. Lycoctonum, is also adapted for 
similar positions, And is quite distinct from its 
allies in general effect when in flower. 

Liuum longiflorum. —This is one of the 
cheapest and most beautiful of all the Japanese 
Lilies, and should be grown in all gardens 
where white flowers of noble form are appre¬ 
ciated. In mild localities near the sea it is 
hardy, but, as a rule, the best results are 
obtained by pot culture in a cold frame. Its 
growth appears early in the spring, and is very 
apt to be frost-bitten ; but if the bulbs be grown 
io pots in a frame they are safe from harm, and 
flower beautifully if plunged out-of-doors in May 
or June. A pot of it so grown and plunged out 
among other things in a peat bed is now very 
pretty. It bears tea perfect flowers, a result 
never attained by unprotected clumps which 
are left outside with us all the year. In some 
few places I know this Lily really does beau¬ 
tifully outside in beds or borders, but, os a rule, 
pot culture will be found a preferable plan of 
growing it to anything like perfection. Five 
strong bulbs in an S inch pot make a show when 
they flower. On such a pot I have seen five 
stems, each bearing four or five of its great 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

FLOWERS FOR A SMOKY DISTRICT. 

910.—Liliums of several kinds, bub especially 
Buch as the old L. candidum (or Madonna Lily), 
L. tigrinum, L. croceum, L. martagon, L. speci- 
osum, etc., thrive in smoky places, and are 
indeed some of the best plants for town gardens 
we have. The Irises also are excellent, and the 
German varieties more particularly so. Anemone 
japonica thrives admirably, and the forms of A. 
coronarium may be induced to do fairly well, 
but nearly all the spring-flowering kinds object 
to a smoky atmosphere most strongly. Daffo¬ 
dils will do fairly well for a time, but after a 
few years usually dwindle away ; Gladioli do 
moderately well if the atmosphere is not too 
dense, and Pieonies (herbaceous) will also stand 
a moderate amount of Bmoke. Other useful bulb¬ 
ous subjects are the Squills or Scillas (including 
the common S. nutans of our native woods), Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Dahlias, and, to some 
extent (in moderately open places) the Tuberous 
Begonias. Dahlias in particular grow and 
bloom nearly as well in a smoky town as in the 
open country. Among herbaceous plants the 
Chrysanthemum, Perennial Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy), Hollyhock, Delphinium, Helianthus 
(PerennialSunflower), (Enothera (Evening Prim¬ 
rose), Dor.micum, Veronica, Armeria (Thrift 
or Sea Pink), Pyrethrums of all kinds, Aquilegias, 
Phlox, Tritoma, &c., are all eminently suitable. 
Of annuals the following are most useful: 
1 (hardy), Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Cornflowers, 
annual Chrysanthemums in variety, Indian 
Pinks, Marigolds (the “pot” or Calendula 
varieties), Tropseoluma of sorts, Convolvulus 
major and minor, Larkspurs (annual); and 2 
(tender), both the French and African Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, China Asters, Stocks, 
Balsams, Zinnias, and, when similarly treated, 
Petunias, Verbenas, and Nicotiana afiinis may 
be also included. Beside all these, Auriculas, 
Primroses of sorts, Polyanthus, Pinks, and, 
above all, the Carnation, may be successfully 
cultivated, the last affording excellent results, 
under judicious treatment, even in very con¬ 
fined localities. Such bedding-plants as the 
Lobelia, Calceolaria, Geranium, Fuchsia, &c., 
also do well. B. C. R. 


908.— Kniphofias. —l had a good number 
of one and two-year-old plants of these last year 
at this time, but the past winter killed them ; 
and seeing that winters less severe than the 
one just passed have invariably injured all old 
plants, I have not much hope that many of 
them are alive now, except in very sheltered 
positions. A cone of coal-ashes made up close 
round the plants would, no doubt, bo sutticient 
protection.—J. C. C. 

Sweet - scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis).—This Sweet-scented Tobacoo is an 
excellent plant either for the greenhouse or for 

{ ;rowing in the open during the summer months, 
t should be planted out about the end of May 
and watered freely. The spikes of delicate, 
ivory-white flowers soon appear, and the flowers 
continue in beauty through the summer. Dur¬ 
ing hot sunshine they close, but open and exhale 
a sweet, nutty scent in the evening. Nicotiana 
affinis is a very robust plant, and easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown in pans or 
pots, and when the seedlings are large enough, 
prick them out and transfer to 48 pots, and at 
the latter end of May plant out. If taken up 
at the end of autumn, potted, and placed in the 
greenhouse, they will again flower freely. This 
plant, I think, deserves a prominent place in 
the greenhouse, but is most charming in the 
open, as it is bold in growth, never failing to 

f ive an abundance of sweetly-fragrant flowers. 

t will succeed both in suburban and country 
gardens, and is one of the most useful things an 
amateur can grow. Although supposed to be 
tender, I have seedlings in my garden from self- 
sown seed, showing that even the severity of the 
ast winter failed to kill it. A bed of some 
warf plants like the Tuberous Begonias, with 
the Tobacco planted here and there to break 
the surface, is delightful.—F. 

The best Carnations. —I answered a' 
similar question to that by “S. Leach,” on 
page 293, July 20th, last year. “ J. D. E.” 
gives a list of expensive Carnations which are 
doubtless amongst the-b^st yet sent |>ut; but 
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you have doubtless many readers whose incomes 
are low, and whose gardens are small. To such 
I venture to recommend for quality and quantity 
of bloom : Germania and Dido (yellow), Emma 
Lakin and Souv. deHans Machurt (white), Hebe 
and Lady Margaret (blush), Ketton Rose and 
Rose Celestial (pink), Guiding Star or General 
Boulanger (scarlet), Mrs. Reynolds Hole (terra¬ 
cotta), Uriah Pike (crimson), and Terra Cotta 
(rose edge). As best Cloves : Uriah Pike (crim¬ 
son), Syrus (rose), Watford Gem (striped 
delicate pink), Capella (deep blush), and Gloire 
de Nancy (white). “ J. D. E.” has omitted 
Sir Henry Calcroft, which ought to have a place 
amongst the best Tree-Carnations. I trust my 
recommendation will be serviceable to your 
readers in selecting for next season, and let me 
in conclusion say—if they require much bloom, 
plant out in September.— Geo. Stocks, Sandi- 
way, Northwich. 


THE ERIGERONS. 

The best of all the Erigerons is E. speciosus 
superbus ; but a pleasing kind too is E. 
multiradiatus, which has purplish coloured 
flowers each about 2 inches across, and set off 
by a yellow disc. It grows from 1 foot to 2 
feet high and comes from the Himalayas. In 
Gardening, July 20, page 293, we gave an 
illustration of E. speciosus superbus, which is 



Erigeron multiradiatus. 


one of the finest of all for either a small or large 
town or country garden. We need say nothing 
further respecting it, as the various Erigerons 
are referred to in that issue. 


Propagating Tufted Pansies (Violas). 
—No time is better than the present for 
propagating this useful plant. Cuttings may be 
had in abundance now, the beBt for tho pur¬ 
pose being those shoots of recent growth which 
are freely produced, and are now a few inches 
in length. If broken off with care they may be 
detached with a number of rootlets, this form of 
cutting soon becoming properly rooted, and 
plants thus easily established for autumn plant¬ 
ing. Prepare a bed in a shady part of the 
garden, and with a mixture of coarse sand or road- 
grit and leaf-mould cover the bed to a depth of 
a few inches. In this material the rooting process 
will quickly take place. Insert the cuttings in 
rows, dibbling them in about 3 inches apart 
from each other. Water them with a tine-rosed 
can that the soil may settle down at the base of 
the cutting. See that each row of cuttings is 
properly labelled, one label placed at the head of 
each row being quite sufficient to keep them 
distinct. Make a good selection of varieties, 
choosing those that are known for their beauti¬ 
fully tufted habit. A list appeared in these 
columns quite recently, and this could not very 
well be improved upon. Those readers of 


Gardening who would prefer to raise a stock 
from seed could not choose a better time than 
the present. If sown in the open ground now, 
choosing a shady corner of the garden for the 
purpose, a large number of nice stocky plants 
may be had by the autumn, by which time they 
should be pricked out, allowing each plant a 
few square inches in which to develop its 
growths. Seedlings thus raised will pass through 
the most trying winter without any inconveni¬ 
ence, and will provide an abundance of charming 
blossoms in the early spring of the succeeding 
year. In this way it may be possible to bring 
into cultivation a number of varieties that are 
worth perpetuating. It is of the highest 
importance that only first-class seed be sown, 
and for this reason readers of this note will do 
well to procure their seed from those who devote 
their attention specially to the subject under 
notice, and a perusal of the advertisement 
columns will provide the names of those in a 
position to supply true Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
seed.—D. B. Crane. 


HARDY WHITE FLOWERS IN SUMMER. 
Many owners of gardens find a difficulty in 
keeping up a supply of white flowers for cut¬ 
ting during the Bummer months, for most of the 
plants grown under glass for that purpose are 
over, and unless considerable care is taken in 
selecting the right varieties, it frequently hap¬ 
pens that a spell of hot dry weather reduces the 
supply to very limited dimensions. The follow¬ 
ing brief list is reliable—viz., 

Achillea Ptarmica is very free-flowering, 
for when well established it sends up a crowd 
of flowering-stems, every one surmounted with 
a head of pure white flowers, which last well in 
a cut state, even in hot, dry weather. 

Asters of the annual summer-flowering kind, 
such as the Victoria White Comet, like a feathery 
Japanese Chrysanthemum, are most valuable. 
Seed should be sown in succession under glass, 
so as to get some fine plants for planting out in 
open air beds in April and May, and from these 
a splendid succession of bloom may be had, as 
they continue to branch out und flower if planted 
on good rich soil. 

Cloves and Carnations are splendid flowers 
for hot weather, as they not only resist drought, 
but the individual blooms last well in a cut 
state ; the common border kinds are the beBt. 

Chrysanthemum maximum, one of the largest 
of the Ox-eyed Daisy-like flowers, is a splendid 
plant for cutting. It should be divided and 
replanted every year in April, giving it deeply- 
cultivated, well-enriched soil. Each plant should 
be a yard apart, as one plant will produco 
hundreds of fine blooms : but they are worth¬ 
less if left in crowded, starved masses, for they 
quite exhaust the soil in one season. 

Dahlias, Single, Double, Cactus, and Pom- 
pone are real fill-basket flowers, and if good 
strong roots are started early, gradually hard¬ 
ened off and planted out in May, they will be in 
full bloom from July until the frost cuts off all 
outdoor bloom. They are invaluable for floral 
decoration, as they last well in a cut state. 

Jessamine, white, a good spreading bush 
trained on a wall or fence, gives an enormous 
quantity of sweetly-scented sprays of the purest 
white. 

Marguerites. —A good bed of these should 
be planted out early in May. The plants 
continue to flower the whole season through, 
and the closer they are cut, the more 
persistently they push up fresh heads of bloom. 

Peas, Sweet. —The pure white annual forms, 
such as Emily Henderson, are very beautiful. 
If sown on good soil in February they get 
well rooted before dry w r eather sets in. Keep 
the bloom closely gathered, as seed-pods check 
successional bloom. The White Everlasting 
Pea is a real gardener’s friend. We have a long 
row covering a wall with a few r wires to cliDg to, 
and they produce an enormous lot of bloom, as 
they do not seed so freely as the annual 
Sweet Peas. 

Stocks, White Queen and White Ten 
Week, are excellent for cutting, as when the 
central spike is cut out early they develop 
numerous side shoots, even more useful than 
the first. We sow in a cold house in February, 
and plant out in April; quite ninety per cent, 
are doubles. 

Sultan, White, is not nearly so much grown 
as it deserves to be. Tho blooms are a fine 

Original from 
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wliite and very feathery and light, and borne 
on long stout footstalks. I like to sow this 
plant in frills about 1 foot apart, and thin out as 
soon as large enough, for they do not transplant 
so well as many other plants. 

Jambs Groom, Gosport. 


907.— Saxlfraga pyramidalis. —A cAd 

frame is the best place for this plant, except 
when it is in flower. Then it is suitable either for 
the greenhouse or the window. Two evils to be 
avoided in culture are not to use very large pots 
or to give the roots too much water, otherwise 
it is a very easy plant to cultivate. It also re¬ 
quires a rather light soil. Loam and leaf-soil, 
or peat in equal parts, with a good sprinkling 
of sand, make a suitable compost for it. If the 
frame is not a substantial one the plant may 
stand in the greenhouse during very bad weather 
in the winter.—J. C. C. 

American Bellbind.. —Your correspon¬ 
dents are quite right in warning your readers 
against planting American Bellbind. In a 
garden known to the writer it had the name of 
the “ Accursed-plant,” as when once introduced 
it smothered everything else. Iu reality it is 
not much more ornamental than the native 
White Bindweed, which gardeners take so much 1 
trouble to eradicate.— Spouts. 

- I wish to say a few words iu favour of 

the American Bdlbind, as it has given me so 
much pleasure. To plant it in a border is fatal, 
but as a covering for a shed or any unsightly 
object on a lawn, or surrounded by gravel or 
road, it is harmless and beautiful. On my lawn 
I have two old stumpi of trees covered with the 
Giant White Bellbind. It has been there for 
twenty years and has never done any damage. 
When in flower it would be difficult to find 
anything that produces a lovelier effect.— 
E. E. P. 

Too big Carnations —Raisers of new 
Carnations make a mistake in getting the 
varieties too large, copying the bulky Mal- 
maisons. We notioed several of the now kinds 
at the annual Carnation show recently, the 
flowers being in many cases fine in colour, but 
too large for the garden, these big blooms being 
far more apt to split, especially in wet seasons, 
than those of more reasonable size. The desire 
to get flowers as bulky as possible is as strong as 
ever, but one loses much natural grace in having 
broad, coarse petals, though they may not burst 
the calyx. One wants decided and pretty 
colour, a strong calyx, free growth and 
hardiness ; these are the points to aim at, not 
increasing the size of the flower. 

Lilies amongst shrubs.— The Lily is a 
feature of interest and beauty just now in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and one may see from the 
bold way in which they are planted how great is 
the gain by growing them thus. The Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum) is a picture. The mass of 
colour is superb, and a fine effect is gained by 

S lanting the Orange Lily amongst the white- 
owered Olearia Haasti, or the dwarf forma of 
L. Thunbergianum (L. elegans) amongst dwarf 
shrubs, or at the margin of beds filled with 
American plants. In this way the garden may 
be kept gay from quite early summer until 
autumn, when the Tiger Lilies, especially Lilium 
tigrinum splendens, and L. speciosum amongst 
shrubs produce a rich picture. 

Good annuals.— I mean good from a triple 
stand-point—pretty in the individual flower, 
long enduring, and effective in masses. There 
are many annuals that can claim such a charac¬ 
ter, and they should be largely grown. They 
have the merit of furnishing the flower garden all 
through thesummer and early autumn months at 
a minimum of expense quite as effectively as far 
more expensive plants that cost more if they 
have to be purchased, and entail a much greater 
amount of labour before they are ready for plant¬ 
ing. It is a great pity that both for large and 
small gardens more annuals of the above type 
are not used for summer work. Nemesia 
strumosa is a decided acquisition, possessing in 
the fullest sense all the good qualities above 
enumerated. Occasional complaints are heard 
as to the difficulty of getting a good percentage 
of plants from a packet of seed,but this is some¬ 
times due to want of care in sowing. If the 
seed is not put in boxes, but is to go in a 
frame with other annuals, it ought lo receive, 
with such things as ^Petu^iaj tn.UBhlt^ Drum- 


mondi, a little extra attention. I like to press 
the soil gently with a rod and place a little 
silver sand in the furrow thus formed, 
moistening the same with a fine rose and adding 
a little more sand after sowing. The same 
remarks apply to Phlox Drummondi, one of the 
best annuals grown, and espacially adapted for 
small beds, as it can be kept very dwarf and 
compact by means of pegs. As many as twelve 
different shades of colour are now advertised 
separately, and as they come very true from 
seed, it is obvious that a very showy garden can 
be had by the aid of this justly popular flower. 
A capital plant for the centres of beds or for a 
back row is Cosmos bipinnatus vars. albus and 
purpureus. The flowers are long enduring, and 
although they are rather flimsy, they are very 
pretty and borne aloft on long foot-stalks ; the 
foliage also is very light and feathery. I have 
it this year against a wall with Mrs. Pollock 
Pelargonium and Barnard’s Lobelia planted in 
front of and amongst it, and the idea is cer¬ 
tainly worth repeating another season. The 
dwarf French Marigolds, both yellow and 
striped, also good strains of Verbena and 
Petunia, are examples of plants raised annually 
from seed that are very useful iu the flower 
garden. —T. 

A NEGLECTED ANNUAL. 

The Sweet Sultan. 

Centaurea moschata, to give the botanical 
name of the Sweet Sultan, is far too little seen 
in gardens. There are two varieties, one with 



Flowers of Sweet Sultan. 


purple and another with creamy-white flowers 
of rich perfume. Perhaps the comparative 
rarity of this Centaurea is in part due to the 
none too easy culture of the plant. It is fasti¬ 
dious as to soil, requiring ground in which there 
is plenty of lime-rubble, and aphides are fond of 
the delicate seedlings. The time to sow seed is 
the middle of April, sowing in an open, sunny 
spot, where the plants are to bloom. They do 
not like disturbance. Thin out the seedlings 
when they appear, and leave them in patches, 
three to a patch. 


The Horned Poppy (Giaucium luteum). 
—This is a very interesting, if not a popular, 
plant. It is a showy subject in the border be¬ 
cause of its glaucous foliage, and the bright 
yellow Tulip-shaped flowers are decidedly hand¬ 
some, if short-lived. I have jast now in my 
greenhouse a plant that came up as a self-sown 
seedling in a large pot, and it blooms very freely. 
The incipient seed-pods are at once pinched out 
when the flower drops. I have left one of the 
long horn-like seed-pods just to see how long it 
will get, and as a curiosity. In the open ground 
the plant will grow to a large size, and if 
allowed to mature all its seed-pods will soon 
cease to bloom ; but if the seed-pods are picked 
off, flowering goes on for a considerable time. 
I have seen quite an orange-coloured form, but 
I do not know if any other varieties of different 
shades have appeared. All the Poppies are 
very striking in character and vary greatly, but 
the flowers of all, annual and perennial alike, 
are short lived ; but it is easy to have succession 
of bloom by making successional sowings.—R. 


Queries from Manchester —I have 

had presented to me a plant of Sanseviera 
zeylanica. (Leaves of the plant enclosed.) Would 
you please tell me how this plant should be 
treated ? Many of the leaves keep falling off ; 
is this tho habit of the plant, or is it owing to 
its not being in a stove ? The conservatory iu 
which it stands is warm, especially this hot 
weather, and in winter it is heated. In the con¬ 
servatory at Chatsworth a plant of this seems 
to flourish and do well. In our conservatory 
there is a Passion-flower which grows luxuri¬ 
antly, and I want to have some other creeper in 
place of this. Could you recommend any other 
to take its place? Would Lonicera semper- 
rirens minor be advisable to replace the 
Passion-flower ? If not this, what would you 
recommend ? Our conservatory has in the dome 
dull glass, but in the windows clear glass.— 
Newbury. 

* # * There is some mistake in the naming of 
the plant in question. The leaf enclosed is not 
that of Sanseviera zeylanica at all, which is a 
stove herbaceous perennial, throwing up its erect 
or semi-erect leaves from 20 inches to 30 inches 
in length from the soil without any woody 
stem. It is a native of Tropical and South 
Africa, as well as the East Indies {vide “ Diet. 
Gardening”). We do not recognise the leaf 
sent. The cause of the leaves falling may either 
be a too low temperature, with exposure to cold 
currents of air, or to the soil being either too 
wet or too dry. Possibly the roots may also be 
in a bad state. Repot the plant at once if the 
roots are unhealthy, but do not increase the 
size of the pot unless it be quite 
small in proportion to that of the 
plant. Keep the plant in a mode¬ 
rately close atmosphere, and syringe 
freely with shade during bright 
sunshine. Lapageria rosea and L. 
alba would make excellent climbers 
for the conservatory, more especially 
if shaded partially. Lonicera sem- 
pervirens minor is also a good free- 
growing climber, and one that will 
bear, as will the Lapagerias, a low 
temperature, merely having the 
frost excluded during winter. Cle¬ 
matis indivisa and 0. indivisa lobata 
are both beautiful free-flowering 
climbers, so also is Plumbago 
capensis, most distinct with its soft 
blue flowers. Fuchsias may be 
trained upon the roof of a conserva¬ 
tory, being seen thus to the very beBt 
advantage. Acacia Riceana is rather 
Blow growing, but a beautiful object 
with pale yellow racemes. A. deal- 
bat a is a vigorous grower. The latter 
is the Wattle-tree of New Zealand, 
being the variety know as “Mimosa” by the 
florists. It is largely imported from the Riviera 
in the early spring. Chorozema Chandleri or C. 
Lawrenceana are also charming plants, grown as 
climbers, whilst for fragrance Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides is strongly recommended. Jas- 
minum grandiflorutn is another sweet-scented 
climber, flowering freely in the winter, being in 
many respects one of the very best to choose. 
Habrothamnus elegans is a good perpetual 
flowering plant of free growth. 

Rudbeckia lacinlata. — Rudbeckias were 
put down as back border plants when very much 
mixed borders were thought the right thing for 
hardy plants, and restricted to one tuft in an 
allotted space, only a comparative idea could be 
formed of their worth or beauty. Many better 
ways are now practised, and a great group of 
this plant springing up among and between 
shrubs shows it in a very different light. 

Llllum auratum with 90 flowers.— 
In reply to “ Amateur,” I cannot say that 
I have recently seen such a fine specimen 
of the Japan Lily as the one he mentions, but 
not long after its introduction one was grown at 
Gordon Castle by Mr. Webster, which I had the 
pleasure of seeing, with 90 blooms on one stem. 
Mr. Watson, his foreman, told me that it was 
grown in very rich leaf-mould, with a large pro- 

E ortion of dry night-soil, procured from a dry 
ridge below the railway. I cultivated numbeis 
with the same soil, and found it splendid for 
Lilies.—G. T., Inverurie. 

A fine Mignonette. — Herewith I send you 
a few spikes of Mignonette Stuart's Attraction, which are 
cut from plants grown in a border.— Gso. Stuart. 

*** A very fine variety, free, strong, and valuable for 

* ftaftl NIV ERSSTV 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING LAPAGERIAS. 

These cannot be propagated very rapidly, and 
even though two or three methods are available 
for the purpose, the one principally employed is 
to 

Layer the shoots (see out), as seedlings can¬ 
not be depended upon to perpetuate the variety, 
and cuttings are difficult to root—indeed, there 
are but few instances of their having been suc¬ 
cessfully struok. In layering a shoot the object 
is not to Btrike that particular branch, but to 
plaoe it under such conditions that the dormant 
buds start into growth and form roots at their 
base. In order to carry this out successfully, 
where Lapagerias are propagated io quantity a 
bed of sandy peat is prepared, and the shoots 
are layered therein at full length. The under¬ 
side of the shoot is tongued, after the manner of 
a Carnation, just below each leaf, and a peg is 
then inserted to keep io in its place. The leaf 
may be half covered with soil without injuring 
it, and when finished all that is then necessary 
is to keep the soil in an equal state as regards 
moisture. It is an advantage to place a little 
silver Band just around the portion of the layer 
that has been out, as it assists the formation of 
roots. When a good-sized plant is layered as 
above described, it will oover a considerable 
space, and with a fair share of success will yield 
a quantity of plants when rooted. They will 
take a couple of years to become sufficiently 
established to be separated from the parent 
plant, and this operation must 
be oarefully performed, as the 
Lapageria is impatient of 
having its roots disturbed. 

When lifted and potted the 
young plants must be kept 
closer than usual till the roots 
are again in active operation. 

In the case of layers, when 
the young shoots make their 
appearance above ground 
from the buried portion of 
the stem a good plan is to 
support them by a stick, 
otherwise the shoots arc very 
likely to twine round each 
other, and prove difficult to 
disentangle afterwards. 

Seeds also furnish a ready 
means of propagating the 
Lapageria, but, of course, 
they cannot be depended upon 
to perpetuate the distinotive 
characteristics of individuals 
as layers can. For seed, the 
earlier blossoms should i! 
possible be fertilised, and, of 1 

course, only the very best be operated upon. 
The pods take a long time to ripen, but 
when this hapnens the better way is to 
take out the seeds, rub them up with a little 
dry sand, and sow them without delay. The 
pots prepared for the reception of the seed must 
be thoroughly well drained, and filled to within 
half-au-inch of the top with sandy peat pressed 
down moderately firm, upon which the seed 
must be sown and just covered with some of 
tbe same compost. If a pane of glass is laid 
over the top it will prevent as rapid an evapora¬ 
tion as if exposed to the atmosphere of the house, 
and thus but little water will be necessary. The 
temperature of an intermediate-house is the 
moat suitable for the Beeda, and if the pots can 
be plunged in a gentle bottom heat so much the 
better. Directly the young plants make their 
appearance above ground the glass must be 
removed, and then it is especially necessary to 
keep a sharp look-out for slugs, as they are 
remarkably fond of the young suoculent shoots, 
and a single one will often destroy a considerable 
number in one night. The same care is indeed 
necessary in all stages of the Lapageria, as even 
the very stout shoots from an established plant 
will be eaten into and spoilt by quite a small 
slug. Small seedlings are also liable to be 
attacked by aphides, which quickly cripple the 
growing Bhoot. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough they should be potted ofT, 
using the same kind of compost as before. They 
will make more rapid progress if kept during 
their earlier stages in the same temperature as 
that in whioh the seed germinated, for though 
the-Lapageria when la/ge Is nearly haildy* still 


very young plants are benefited by a warmer 
treatment. The seedlings must not be allowed 
to become at all pot-bound, but should be shifted 
on into larger pots when necessary. 


LILIUM HARRISL 

This has now become quite an indispensable 
subject for decoration, both as a pot plant and 
likewise for using as cut flowers. Much that 
was siid of its perpetual flowering properties at 
one time has never been realised. It was to 
have flowered twice in one season. Here and 
there a plant will just manage to do so, and no 
more; but for any given batch, or even a fair 
proportion of them, to do so is quite out of the 
question, and any white trumpet Lily that 
would permanently do this in England would 
prove of much value. The earliest consignments 
will soon be reaching us, and an early 
opportunity should be seized by those whose 
aim is to get flowers of it in the early months of 
the coming year. As Boon as the bulbs can be 
procured they should be potted without delay, 
and in the short space of three weeks, or a 
month at the most, the roots will have reached 
the sides of the pots in quantity. A moderately 
rich loamy soil, with some sharp sand added, 
suits this Lily admirably. The 
Potting should be done firmly, otherwise 
many of the bulbs will lift themselves out of the 
soil, and to replace them in this stage will 
seriously damage their roots. In potting, the 
moat convenient sizes will be 5-inch pots for 
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bulbs 5 inches in circumference, and 6 inch and 
7-inch pots for those having a circumference of 
7 inches and 9 inches respectively. From ex¬ 
perience I find a shift to a larger pot by no 
means necessary or beneficial, and 1 therefore 
recommend all who grow them to place them in 
their flowering pots at the original pitting. 
When potted, Btand them on a hard bottom 
of coal-ashes, and cover the pots with 2 inches 
of the same material, alwajB using ashes that 
have been well weathered and avoiding those 
fresh from furnaces where sulphur in a greater 
or less degree abounds. One thorough soaking of 
water before they are covered with tiie ashes 
will last them some little time at this season 
of the yoar with the rainfall usually experienced, 
and here they will be safe for a month or even 
longer. After this time the protection of a 
frame will be necessary, or, if it be desired, a 
few may be introduced into warmth at once 
where growth will be rapid. From this time 
they will require plenty of moisturo at the roots 
and careful watching to see that green fly, 
which is probably their worst enemy, does not 
get the upper hand. When a house is devoted 
to the culture of this Lily, a thorough fumiga¬ 
tion will destroy a largo number ; but what 
renders it more difficult to eradicate insects 
which infest this Lily is the fact that the over¬ 
lapping leaves at the summit of the plant afford 
a good protection, and when fumigation is 
indulged in they speedily get away to shelter. 
To meet the case, I endeavour always, or at 
least according as the case appears to demand, 
to smoke the plants overnight, and follow in the 
morning by dipping the heads of the plants in 


a strong solution of Quassia and soft-soap, the 
smoke having driven them to this shelter, and in 
all probability to some extent stupefied them, 
they become a prey to theabove-nn.i id mixture. 
This dipping, followed by a rinse in clean water, 
will prove far more effectual and lasting than 
three nightly smokings. This method, if taken 
in time, will generally last till tbe plants have 
attained their full height and the flower-buds 
well in sight, and from this time ordinary 
fumigation will suffice. The proportion ef 
Quassia and soft-soap I use is as follows : A 
4^-inch potful of QuaBsia-chips to every three 
gallons of water, rain water always preferred ; 
boil thoroughly for ten or fifteen minutes till 
the chips have sunk, and then add three ounces 
of soft-soap, straining off the liquid when this 
latter is dissolved. The foregoing may be diluted 
to half strength for ordinary green fly, and if 
used at a temperaturo of 85 deg*, will invariably 
effects clearance. Used full strength the above 
solution is a most effectual insecticide for red- 
spider, and likewise one of the cheapest. R. 

Culture of White Paris Daisies.— 

Can you give any advice as to cultivation of 
White Paris Daisies? Here they are always 
destroyed by small black flies, and make no 
grow th.—Sro uts. 

%* You keep the plants too dry, and they 
are probably pot-bound, more food being 
then required. Shake out old soil, repot in 
good material, and keep close for a short time 
in a frame, syringing over early in afternoons at 
dosing time. Close early, and get new growth. 
Doubtless you would do better with clean 
plants from a new stock, either by striking 
cuttings or getting small plants and growing on. 
They need liberal treatment—much food and 
moisture—when full of roots. 

The culture of Bricas —I should be glad 
if you would insert the following : I have been 
growing Ericas, but I find I lose a great 
quantity, and at all stages of their growth. I 
succeed fairly well with the striking, but when 
they are potted off into GO’s a large number die, 
and when they are potted from the GO’s into the 
48-s a large number again die, and when at the 
commencement of the season they are set out in 
the open they still continue to die off, so that 
out of the total number struck only a small per¬ 
centage flower successfully. I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can give me directions as to 
treatment? I should like to know what is the 
best peat to use for pot* ing, what proportion of 
sand should be mixed with it, and if anything 
besides peat and s&nd is nece-sary? Whether 
plenty of drainage should be allowed ? Whether 
it is neoiessary to press the peat iu as firmly as 
possible, or if this can be overdone ? Whether 
the plants require the glass to be shaded in 
bright sunshine, what temperature they require, 
and also whether they should have plenty of 
ventilation ? I grow E. hyemalis, E. Wilmoreana, 
and E. magnifies. Is there any book published 
on Heath growing ?— Erica. 

* # * We fancy your failure must be due to one 
of two causes, or possibly both combined. 
These are loose potting and injudicious watering. 
Use good fibrous brown peat from an upland 
moor, with plenty of fine silver sand in it. 
Drain your pots well, and pot quite firmly in 
all stages. Large plants can scarcely be potted 
too hard. The watering is a moat important 
point, and though the delicate thread-like roots 
must never become really dry, yet no water 
ought ever to be given until the pots sound slightly 
hollow, when a full supply must be alforded. 
Shade lightly from hot sun for a time after 
potting, and never do so unless the roots are 
plentiful and active. It is also advisable to 
keep the plants rather close for a time after 
each shift, and to sprinkle them overhead rather 
than give much water at the root. We do not 
know a book on Erica-growing, but you will get 
plenty of information in such books as Baines’ 
“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants ” (John Murray, 
Albemarle-street), or from articles in Gar¬ 
dening. 

909. — Increasing Double White 
Chinese Primulas. —The easiest way for an 
amateur to increase these Primulas is to place a 
mound of fine sandy soil round the old stems. 
Supposing a plant has three or four stems, get a 
pair of scissors and out away all the lower 
leaves. Then add the mound of soil. In the 
course of two <£r* three months the stems will 
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have made sufficient roots in the soil to bear 
removal. Take them off with a sharp knife, 
and pot eaoh one in a separate pot. The only 
danger to be avoided is to see that the mound 
of soil is not washed away when watering. A 
layer of Moss laid on the mound and secured 
there with wire pegs will prevent this. A still 
better plan is to place the plant in a pail of 
water when it is ary, and allow the water to 
gradually flow over the soil. Keep the plants 
well shaded all the Bummer. The best place for 
them all the summer is a oold frame placed in 
the shade of a wall or building.— J. C. C. 


PERNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

Our illustration shows an extremely fine plant 
of the Filmy Fern (Hymenopbjllum) in Miss 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

SPIRAEA JAPONICA FOR A ROOM. 
These pretty plants, with light, shining foliage 
and spikes of creamy-white blossom, are amongst 
the moBt decorative things possible for a table 
or room. They are sold in large quantities 
yearly in our streets, having been forced for the 
purpose ; but they are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow very strong if left alone in a good garden 
border, flowering about the end of June. The 
earliest forced plants are available soon after 
Christmas, so that it is possible to have these 
flowers (for cutting) for about six months iu the 
year, and they are largely used for wedding and 
other wreaths. When purchased early in the 
year the blossoms, strongly forced, are apt to 
suffer from the change of temperature, for many 


A well grown Filmy Fern (Hymenophyllum). From a photograph Bent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place. E-i 
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Willmott’s garden at Warley. Those who think 
of growing these beautiful Ferns must be careful 
not to use too much fire heat. Nothing beyond 
a greenhouse temperature is necessary for them ; 
so long even as the frost is excluded they will 
be quite safe. A dry atmosphere is fatal to them, 
and in no case should they be placed near hot- 
water pipes, or where they are exposed 
to sharp currents of air. Keep them well sup¬ 
plied wiMi moisture both at the roots and over¬ 
head. It is not that they are at all expensive 
to purchase—at least, many of the known 
varieties are not ; it is rather that their culture 
is not understood. There are places in many a 
garden where it is possible to grow them 
successfully. The damp, somewhat shaded spots 
where hatdly anything else will thrive satis¬ 
factorily are just the spots for Todeas, Tricho- 
manes, and Hymenophyllums. It is not 
essential to give them much soil to grow in. a 
t>h*llow, peaty mixture suiting them. The 
most familiar of the Hy menophyllums is H 
Tunbridgenee, better kna^n as the Tonbridge 

or common (0^0 


hardy plants become delicate from forcing, and 
refuse to open their buds if suddenly removed to 
a lower temperature. It is therefore best to 
purchase plants at a horticulturist’s, and not in 
the streets, in sharp weather, conveying them 
home well wrapped in paper to prevent a 
ohill and consequent disappointment. Later 
on, with a west wind blowing, street-bought 
plants are not so risky, and certainly it is con¬ 
venient to have a selection brought to our very 
doors. Spirajas require plenty of water at all 
times, and this should be supplied in a tepid 
state to room plants. The Baucers in which a 
pot of Spine* stands need not be emptied while 
the plant is in flower, for it is one of the few 
plants which can scarcely have too much water. 
Even after it has finished b'ooming it should not 
be allowed to become dry, but be transferred to 
a moist corner of the garden. Before planting 
it, however, it is well to divide the root, if needed 
again for pot work, into two or three pieces with 
a knife, allowing one or two good “ crowns,” as 
the flowering shoots from the root are called, to 
each piece. If a garden be not available these 


Various queries.— (1) I will be 
much obliged if you can tell me the 
names of the Carnations, specimens of 
whieh I enclose ? (2) Also why some 
of the clumps have not flowered at all 
this year ? They have made enormous 
masses of leaves, so, perhaps, it is be¬ 
cause they are too old? (3) Within 
the last few days I find all the vege¬ 
tables in the garden, Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Marrows. Turnips, &c., get¬ 
ting covered wiih myriads of little 
green or grey insects, which make the 
leaves curl up, and destroy the plants. 
What can I do to get rid of them ? If 
they go on increasing as they are 
doing, I will soon have nothing left in 
the garden. (4) Can you tell me also 
how it is that all the Pear-trees have 
not flowered this year—if it could be 
the effect of the frost, though that 
was not nearly so severe as on the 
mainland. They did not bear very 
heavily last year, but were not pruned 
at all ? I enclose also a small piece of 
a white flower, which I thought was a 
Double Campanula, but others say it 
not. It grows about 2 feet high. 
Will you please tell me tke name?— 
Ultima Thule. 

*** (1) We regret being unable to 
rpoognise any of the Carnation blooms 
fctiit. (2) Probably the plants are too 
old to flower as they should, and the 
best course will be to layer all the avail¬ 
able Bhoots at once, and so Becure a 
ptock of healthy young plants for next 
season. (3) The insects described are a kind of 
aphis, or green-fly, and are caused by the pro¬ 
tracted drought. No doubt when the rain comes 
they will gradually disappear, or they may be 
more quickly removed by syringing the affected 
parts with an infusion of Quassia-chips and soft- 
soap if it is considered worth while to do so. 
(4) We do not think the frost, severe though it 
was, could possibly have interfered with the 
flowering of Pear-trees, and should be more 
inclined to attribute the failure to the wet and 
cold weather experienced last autumn, which 
might have prevented the wood becoming pro¬ 
perly matured. Perhaps the trees require root- 
pruning. As a rule Pears have bloomed and 
fruited fairly well this season. Your flower was 
much smashed, but is the double Campanula 
persicifolia. 

G-alega officinalis alba.— Roth thin plant and also 
the type are just now very full of their Pea-shaped 
blossoms. These are verv useful where flowers in quan¬ 
tity are in daily request. The plant forms a neat 
and pleasin# bush, some 4 feet hijn when fully grown, 
and producer an unlimited supply of flowers for many 
weeks. The type ha3 flowers of a rather pale lilac hue. 

cortnell UMVEHsrpr 


pieces may be separately potted in good soil, 
and the pots can be sunk to the rim in a box of 
fine ooal-ashes, or a border of ashes in a back 
yard, where both the plants and the surrounding 
ashes should be kept moist throughout the 
summer, during whioh the Spiraeas will 
gradually riyen and lose their foliage, staring 
up fresh strength for the next season in the 
process. Here they should remain for two 
summers (if the original plant was forced), as 
they take one season to recover, and after that 
become very strong. Spiraeas which have been 
only slight ly forced and well cultivated through¬ 
out, will, however, give some bloom year after 
year ; but it is a better plan to have two sets of 

S lants, potting them up each alternate year in 
'ctober or November, after which they may be 
started in warmth, or kept back for later 
flowering in succession. The newer variety, 
with variegated leaves and stronger spikes of 
bloom, is now to be had. This plant 
(S. japonioa aurea reticulata) and the 
similar flower with dark green foliage 
(S. japonic* com pacta multiflora) are 
very popular as decorative plants, and 
can be treated in the same way as the 
older Spiraeas. 

Green-fly is apt to attack the young 
growths of these Spiiaeas if they are 
kept at all too dry ; this should be 
removed at once with a bit of sponge 
and Sunlight-soap and water, after 
which a good syringing of the foliage, 
two or three days in succession, will 
complete the cure. 

I. L. R. 
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FRUIT. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE PEAR-TREE. 
Our illustration shows how beautiful the Pear- 
tree is when in full flower, and the specimen 
illustrated is uoble and interesting. Mr. Brown, 
Church House, Potterne, Devizes, writes as 
follows of it: 

“ Enclosed herewith I send you a photograph 
of a Pear-tree now just gone out of bloom grow¬ 
ing on my lawn, and one of several notable ones 
to be found in the parish. The tree is a sort of 
Bergamot, but the fruit is not of the beet kind. 
Potterne is a large village, 
having a number of peasant 
occupiers, and consequently 
much fruit is grown here— 

Pears, Apples, and Plnms. 

Last year the county was 
white with Plum-blossom, 
but this year flowers were 
not so plentiful.” 

We think too little of the 
many beautiful trees and 
shrubs that may adorn our 
gardens. Nothing is more 
picturesque and English- 
like than the Quince and 
the Apple, with Daffodils 
baneath —a perfeot spring 

I >iotore that the painter 
ovea to see, and the Pear- 
tree, too, though leas pic¬ 
turesque than the Apple, is 
full ot charm at all seasons. 

We get the full flowering 
and the season of fru t fol¬ 
lowed by autumn tints, 
varied and brilliant. When 
travelling lately through 
some English counties, and 
seeing the gardens too, we 
hsve yearned many times to 
see in the large places a few 
of the best flowering trees 
and shrubs. The cottage 
garden, in its simple drew, 
has been more pleasing to 
us—its gnarled Apples, its 
Pears, and its homely 
flowers spread out beneath 
them or arranged in a sim¬ 
ple way to show off their 
true value and beauty. 


He procured his seeds from “Lyons, Tours, 
Anjou, Champagne, and other places where men 
emulate one another who shall have the best 
Melon ”—another reason for supposing that 
Evelyn’s Melons were a hardier race than any 
we have now. The Vine-growers about Thomery, 
in France, still grow Melons exactly in the way 
Evelyn describes, and we have seen good crops 
nearly ripe there in August. Are ihose haray 
French Melons at all known in this oountry, and 
what are their qualities ? It is worth while 
enquiring. 

Peaches on walls. — Trees which have 
already had their new growths tied or nailed in 


Melons in Evelyn’s 
time. — Evelyn, in his 
“ French Gardener,” print¬ 
ed over 200 years ago, is 
great on Melons, describing 
them as “ the most precious 
fruits that our kitchen gar¬ 
dens sfiord.” Evelyn his 
always been credited as 
being a particularly trust¬ 
worthy authority on all 
subjects on which he wrote. 

His gaiden at Bayes Court 
was the most ecientifically 
managed of the time, and 
contained many choice 
p'ants, which attracted 
much admiration on account 
of the fine order in which 
they were kept. Whej, 
therefore, he tells us that 
he grew Melons on hot-beds 
in the open air with the 
assistance of mats and 
“ glass • bells ” (probably 
cloches), and that they 
“afforded him a store of excellent and high- 
tasted fruit every year,” one wonders if our 
climate was better then than now, or if it 
was that Melons v ere earlier and hardier in 
tho3e days. The last is probably the true 
explanation, because he dwells on the disadvan¬ 
tage of the climate and “ the storms of hail such 
as crack all the bells, and to prevent which some 
were provided with covers made of straw to clap 
over the glasses at night to prevent this acci¬ 
dent.” Evelyn was, however, only acquainted 
with the red fleshed Melons, which are now 
reckoned the hardiest, for among other qualities 
good Melons were to be of a “ vermilion hue 


A Pear-tree in flower in Wiltshire. 


From a photograph 
Potterne, Denies. 


sent by Mr. Drown, Church House, 


within,” and to “ hava-ib* flavour of 
mixture wherewith se|men/Tnr* M 


>t pitch v 
^age. 


once must not be allowed to go too long without 
similar attention, as exposure to all available 
sun-heat will be necessary to ensure perfect 
maturity and to enable the trees to pass through 
the winter safely. In many places the trees 
after being tied in once are allowed to go till 
the autumn before the final laying inis performed. 
This period is often wet and sunless, ripening 
goes on slowly, and the time lost daring the 
summer months can then never be regained.—J. 

Strawberry runners (S. B. W.y — To obtain 
strong Strawberry-plants, peg down those runners which 
have plump crowns and plenty of healthy foliage. They 
are best pegged into S Inch pots, filled with good soil 
When you nave choeen the runners required the others 
may be cut off, sl«o all runners proceeding from those 
pegged into the pots. 


BUCKLAND SWEETWATER GRAPE. 

Few White Grapes are more delicious than 
Buckland Sweetwater, and though an old 
Grape it is still one of the best, and when well 
errown equal in flavour to the Royal Muscadine. 
Not only does it find favour indoors, but the 
bunches are of good size on a warm wall if 
thinned and well treated. As regards its value 
in the open, no matter how Favourable the 
season may be, there are many failures with 
open-air Grapes. And I am not disposed to 
place this in the first place for the latter 
purpose ; indeed, for walls the Royal Muscadine 
is superior, though in the 
most favoured localities I 
have seen the Bnckland 
Sweetwater bear well, and 
give fruit of good size and 
quality on the open wall. 
This variety was brought 
well into notice some forty 
years ago, and for many 
years was largely grown ; 
but lately Foster’s Seedling 
has somewhat taken the 
lead, but it must not be 
thought inferior to Foster’s 
—indeed the reverse, as 
this old Sweetwater, when 
well grown, is worth room 
in all houses, especially 
where hard forcing is not 
practised. As a cool-house 
Grape it is first class. It 
requires a little extra atten¬ 
tion in the way of pruning 
and feeding, and has often 
got a bad name by being 

f ;rown like a Foster’s Seed¬ 
ing or Black Hamburgh. 

The best way to produce 
fruit annually when forced 
is to lay in some new woed 
each } ear. It is useless to 
cut back to a single eye or 
bud like the other varie¬ 
ties named. When this 
Grape was first sent out 
many growers at that time 
adopted the rod • system, 
and this suited the variety 
admirably — that is, each 
year a new growth was run 
up from the Vines and an 
old one cut ont. Seme 
Vines hsd as many ss three 
or more rods or canes on 
each. But even with the 
latter plan it is essential to 

f et well - ripened wood. 

ailing this, there is a poor 
return, as the Buckland 
Sweetwater makes strong 
wood, which requires much 
ripening. It should not be 
crowded in sny way. 
Another feature, and not a 
praiseworthy one, is its 
somewhat erratic setting. 
It is not wise to thin too 
severely at the start, as I 
have found a large percent¬ 
age of sloneless berries, so 
that it is well to be on the 
safe side and remove these 
a little later, making two or 
three thinnings. When in 
bloom it is well to fertilise 
the bunches with a free- 
setting kind, such as Ham¬ 
burgh or Fosters. These 
always have an overabundance of pollen, and 
greatly assist the setting of shyer kiods. 

The cause of small or uneven berries ia some 
cases may be put down to the habit this variety 
has of not readily parting with the capsules 
like many others, and these at times prevent 
free swelling. Like most Grapes, it does not 
do well when starved, but with ample food the 
Vines bear satisfactorily. It is also useless to 
force too hard ; but if given time and ample air 
during the finishing process, there will be well 
finished and compact bunches. 

Overwatering is also more injurious with 
this than some varieties, and soon affects the 
colour, causing the berries to decay at the foot¬ 
stalk. It is well to wateF'freely before the finish 
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or final colouring, as if watered when ripe, and 
the weather is dull and sunless, the flavour is 
much impaired. In damp weather, unices there 
is fire-heat, it cannot be termed a good keeper; 
indeed, its value is as a summer tirape. It does 
well as a pot Vine, and it is not well to have 
too much root space. I have got the best fruit 
from a restricted border or root-run. 

When planted on walls in the open for fruit¬ 
ing the chief points are a well-drained border 
not too large or deep; indeed, 2 feet of soil 
clear of drainage produces good wood if there is 
no lack of top-dressing. In planting it is well 
to plant strong Vines, and to select a warm 
corner or gable end of a house. The best Vines 
of this I ever saw were close to the wall of an 
old house with much chimney space, and a 
quantity of new wood was laid in yearly, over¬ 
cropping avoided, and the bunches carefully 
thinned. Attention was given to stopping and 
disbudding early. Vines in the open often suffer 
from drought, the building keeping the roots 
dry; but when given copious supplies of water 
or food in the way of liquid-manure, there are 
fewer failures and less trouble with mildew and 
insect pests. Top-dressing is also necessary, as 
with indoor Vines, but is not so readily given. 
In no case should the wood be thick, as ripening 
will be out of the question, good, firm wood 
producing fruit of good quality. G. W. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

Referring to “ 8. D. S.*s, Brixton,” communica¬ 
tion on this subjeot in Gardening July 27th, 
p. 307, allow me to siy that outdoor Grapes do 
frequently ripen here in Somerset. I have on 
several occasions during the past twenty years 
tasted well-ripened berries taken from the south 
front of a blacksmith’s cottage at Yarford, near 
Taunton, and where the Vines only get very 
ordinary attention. I have seen ana tasted 
better fruit still grown by Mr. James Woolcott, 
when he resided at Bishop’s Lydiard, but he was 
a clever amateur gardener, and attended to his 
Vines thoroughly well. He used to place his 
bunches of Grapes when they were first formed 
in white glass bottles specially made for the 
purpose, la these bottles the bunches were 
allowed to develop and ripen, and I have seen 
bunches produced in them weighing nearly a 
pound in weight, with well-ripened and well- 
flavoured berries. The glass bottles had an 
ordinary wide mouth but no bottom, so that 
when the bunch was cut from the Vine the 
bunch was easily drawn out. I have been told 
that the famous Sydney Smith first designed 
these bottles when he resided at Coombe, Florey 
House, near Taunton; but I cannot say if that 
is correct. Anyway, I have many times ex¬ 
pressed my surprise that they were not more 
generally used, for that they do hasten the 
ripening of the Grapes I have no doubt what¬ 
ever. People generally blame the season when 
their Grapes do not ripen ; but more often than 
not, except in summers like that of last year, it 
is more a question of management than other¬ 
wise. J. G. C. 


Dee traction of Gooseberry-caterpillars.- 

I see people constantly asking about Gooseberry-cater¬ 
pillars. When 1 came here three years ago my trees were 
completely spoiled with them. 1 got newspapers and 
spread under each tree, shook it well, then destroyed all 
tnat came off. I have not been troubled with the pests 
since.— Old Court. 

Seedling Oarnatton blooms. — Please find 
enclosed a few seedling Carnation blooms, which I enclose 
for your inspection. Please say in next week’s Gardbiti5o 
If any of them are of any merit ?—W. Powrll. 

V A very good collection Indeed. We think that the 
best of all is the pure-white flower, but there are several 
good colours amongst them. 

Greenhouse hard-wooded plants.— 

These, where grown as small decorative mate¬ 
rial for flowering during the late autumn, the 
winter, and early spring, should now be well 
exposed to the light and sunshine. On no 
account should they be overcrowded so as to 
weaken and probably kill the lower shoots, but 
sufficient light should be allowed to play on 
each plant. The watering must be done care¬ 
fully. With the increased cultivation of tender 
or soft-wooded plants that require a deal more 
water, these hard-wooded ones are more likely 
to be overdone. Mildew should be watched for 
in the case of Ericas, whilst in some other in¬ 
stances the red-spider wfl^cause trouble, notably 

-“tefei by Google 


BOOK& 

IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN.* 
Canon Ellacombe has written a charming and 
instructive book. He has told us about his 

arden at Bitton, and of the hardy flowers that 

loom in each season of the year. In the intro¬ 
duction the writer makes a few general observa¬ 
tions that the makers of gardens ehould not 
overlook—that is, the evil of merely copving 
other places. “Every garden,” he says, “has 
its own special and separate character, which 
arises partly from the tastes of the owner or his 
gardener, but still more from the situation, 
aspect, and soil of the garden. It is this that 
saves our gardens from monotony. If the con¬ 
ditions of every garden were the same it is to be 
feared that the love of following the fashion of 
the day would make our gardens painfully 
alike.” 

Canon EUaoombe’s garden is not two acres in 
extent, but filled with the most beautiful hardy 
plants, arranged in a simple way. The owner 
tells us: — 

“It lies on the west side of the Cotswolds, 
which rise, about half-a-mile away, to the height 
of 750 feet, and about 15 miles to the south are 
the Mendips. These two ranges of hills do 
much to shelter us from the winds, both from 
the cold north and easterly winds, and from the 
south-west winds, which in this part of England 
are sometimes very violent. I attach great 
importance to this kindly shelter from the great 
strength of the winds, for plants are like our¬ 
selves iu many respects, and certainly in this, 
that thev can bear a very great amount of frost 
if only the air is still, far better than they can 
bear a leas cold if accompanied by a high wind. 
The garden then has the advantage of shelter ; 
it has also the advantage of a good aspect, for 
though the undulations are very slight the 
general slope faces south ; and it has the further 
advantage of a rich and deep alluvial soil, which, 
however, is so impregnated with lime and mag¬ 
nesia that it is hopeless to attempt Rhododen¬ 
drons, Azaleas, K&lmias, and a host of other 
thisgs.” 

The book, which is reprinted from contribu¬ 
tions to the Guardian, will afford pleasant 
reading to all who love their garden. It is a 
well-printed volume of 302 pages, and supplied 
with a useful index. In the first portion the 
book is devoted to chapters on the months of 
the year, and the chief flowers described, the 
birds, and allied things that the keen observer 
finds in his garden. Then follows a series of 
delightfully written essays upon leading 
subjects—Ro^es, Lilies, and Roses as example. 
Here is a little extract from the author’s talk 
about August, which will show readers how 
much valuable information is given in a pleasant 
way: — 

“ In a good season the garden is full of flowers 
in August, many of which may have appeared 
before, but that does not make them less 
welcome now. Roses, for instance, seem not to 
tire in their production of flowers ; and among 
the shrubs there are many that in this month 
are showing a wonderful wealth of bloom, such 
as the Japanese Privets, the Hibiscus, and the 
hardy Fuchsias. A few years ago it was con¬ 
sidered bad taste to admire a Fuchsia, but I 
always valued them as very bright objects in the 
autumn garden, and I am told that they are 
again becoming fashionable. .They are all 
American plant-8 except three, which are fouud 
in New Zealand ; they belong botanically to the 
same family as the Evening Primroses, and in 
the south of England, I believe, they all may be 
grown m hardy herbaceous plants, except, per¬ 
haps, the beautiful F. triphylla, which is a 
tropical species. They are evidently very fond 
of the neighbourhood of the sea. On the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall they grow luxuriantly, 
and do not require cutting down in winter; and 
at Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, I have seen houses 
covered with them from the ground to the roof, 
with spaces cut out for the windows. The 
hardiest I find to be F. discolor, F. macro- 

stem ma, F. Riccartoni, and F. globosa. 

The Hibiscus, or Althaea, is such an old favourite 
in English gardens that it deserves a little 
more notice. The Hibiscus syriacus, or Althaea 

* “ In a Gloucestershire Garden.” By the Rev. Henry N. 
Ellacombe. M.A., Vicar of Bitton and Hon. Canon of 
Bristol. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bed- 
ford-street, Strand. Price G$. 1895. 


frutex, was brought to England at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, and it was not 
considered hardy. 

“ 1 In the winter it must be kept in a large 
pott or tubbe in the house or in a warme cellar 
if you would have them to thrive’ (Parkinson). 
It is, however, perfectly hardy, and forms a 
handsome bosh, and where the soil suits it there 
are few handsomer flowering shrubs. It seems 
to like my soil, for my plants are covered with 
handsome flowers, which remain on the bush a 
long time. The prevailing colour is purple of 
different shades ; but the one I admire moat is a 
single flower of the purest white, called by the 
gardeners Tobus albus. The finest of the family 
is the North American Hibiscus grandifiorus ; it 
is herbaceous, or rather must be treated as an 
herbaceous plant, aud generally flowers too late 
in the autumn, aud gets injured by the frost, 
bub will flower in hob years. Iu its native 
country it is a marsh plant, but here it seems to 
prefer a sunny place and ordinary garden soil.” 

How true are Canon Ellacombe’s remarks 
about shrubs. He says : “ Since the middle of 
the last century, many hundreds of hardy 
shrubs have been introduced from North and 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, and the Himalayas, yet it is 
still a most unusual thing to see a good 
collection of shrubs ..... In the hundreds 
and thousands of new gardens that are made 
the shrubs are left to the nurseryman, whose 
collection is limited to a few species which he 
supplies by the hundred to all alike. Yet it 
need not be so, and nothing gives so much 
character and charm to a garden, and so much 
breaks the monotony that makes so many 
modern gardens alike, as a variety of shrubs 
well chosen aud looked after.” 

We need say no more in praise of this 
volume. It is worth a place in the library of 
everyone who cares for the flowers of our 
gardens. _ 

MANURES.* 

This small brochure is well worth perusal by 
all interested in the land, and specially those 
with imall gardens, as it treats on the very sub¬ 
ject amateur gardeners require much informa¬ 
tion about—viz , the value of manures aud their 
application. People have long been accus¬ 
tomed to use only animal manures, when by 
using other means, as nobioed in Mr. Dyke’s 
smalt work, we return to the soil what it is 
deficient in, and thus provide a new store of 
nitrates, sulphates, aud other compounds not ob¬ 
tained by always giving the same treatment 
year after year. In the closing chapter on 
farmyard-manure valuable information is given 
as to its application in the proper seasons. We 
have always advised more attention being given 
to growing crops, as no matter what kind of 
soil, the quicker the growth is, so much better 
the produce. 

The writer also treats on the season for man¬ 
uring and the method employed, and though we 
may have our doubts as to the season advised 
for manuring heavy olay land, much depends 
upon whether the winter is wet or nob, the 
work being more difficult with a tenacious blue 
clay when it is much aoddened. The advioe 
given as to the qualities of guano and its value 
is excellent. 

Such manures as that of Fowls in liquid form 
are often overlooked; but Mr. Dyke gives 
quantities, and thus gives those without any 
knowledge practical information. Green crop 
manuring is not nearly practised enough, but 
is here thoroughly explained, also the value of 
potash when applied in the way of burnt garden 
refuse. Special manures, such as nitrates, their 
value for top-dressings or in the way of a ferti¬ 
liser or stimulants to growing crops, are well 
treated upon, aud this is a portion of the little 
work most valuable to the amateur. 


Asparagus sarmentosus.— This is the 
most distinct of the family, and one that should 
become popular iu gardens. A plant in full 
bloom is delightful, the flowers white, produced 
in profusion aud very fragrant, whilst the 
growth is bushy, deuse green, and compact. 
This is an Asparagus of which little is known 
at present, but it is a thoroughly useful plant, 
free, fragrant, and apparently not difficult to 
manage. 

* 11 Manures and Their Application." By W. Dyke, 
Turnfoad, Herts. Price 8d. 
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the spring of 1849, when, as might be naturally 
expected, it created quite a sensation. In it* 
native country Cypripedium caudatum is found 
usually growing under brushwood upon rocks 
where vegetable matter is well decayed, although 
in some instances it has been found in quite 
open and exposed positions. This plant 

Thrives best when grown in pots, which 
must be well drained. The compost used should 
consist of about three parts fibrous peat and one 
part good turfy loam, with the addition of a 
little silver sand. The best season for potting 
this Cypripedium is when the plant commences 
to make its new growth, which will be shortly 
after it has done flowering. Only a small-sized 
pot will be required, as this species makes roots 
sparingly. The plant must receive a moderate 
supply of water the whole year through and 
plenty whilst in active growth, and 
care must be also taken to keep the 
k. atmosphere in a nice humid condition. 

8^ A temperature similar to that main- 

tained in the East India house will be 
found to suit it to perfection. 

Cypripedium caudatum is an ovor- 
Ypk green species, producing smooth 
j I leathery leaves, each from 1 foot to 
r/ 15 inches in length and of a light green 
h colour. When the plant has com- 
I pleted its growth, the scape, rising 
\ erect from the centre of the leaves, 
attains a height of from 1 foot to 18 
inches, and is usually three-flowered ; 
the pedicels are about 6 inches in length, with 
a sheathing pale green braot at the base. The 
dorsal sepal is large, undulated at the margin, 
of a pale yellowish colour, striped and barred 
with reddish brown. The petals, which are the 
most peculiar parts of the flower, are extended 
into long, pendent wavy tails, the basal portion 
yellow, beautifully shaded with reddish-brown 
and becoming much deeper towards the ends, 
where they are brownish-crimson ; these are 
usually 18 inches to 2 feet in length. The lip 
is prominent and about 2£ inches long, pale 
yellow beneath and reddish-brown in front, the 
enfolded lobes ivory white and beautifully 
spotted with purple and yellow ; the combined 
lateral sepals are long and far less brightly 
coloured than the upper ones ; the stain inode is 
vellowish and fringed with brownish hairs. 
When the flower first opens the pet als are not 
more than about 3 inches or 4 inches long, but 
they continue to grow for about a week or ten 
days, when they will have attained their full 
length. 

C. caudatum roseum is found growing in the 
mountains of Chirique, where it is recorded that 
it grows upon the highest branches of trees. 
This plant resembles the type in manner of 
growth, the leaves being slightly shorter and 
somewhat darker in colour. The flowers have 
all the beauty of those of the preceding, and in 
addition are of a much brighter colour, being of 
a more decided shade of yellow, with orange 
veins, the petals heavily flushed with rosy 
purple, the lip also shaded in front with a 
deeper tint of the same colour. This beautiful 
variety flowers at the same time as the typical 
plant. 

C. c. Wallisi. —This is commonly known as 
the white caudatum. It was first discovered in 
Ecuador about twenty years ago by the collec¬ 
tor whose name it bears. It has since been 
found by various other collectors in the same 
locality as the type, and where it grows upon 
The Long-tailed Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum). imestone and other similar rocks fully exposed 

to the sun. This beautiful kind is very 
distinct, the flowers slightly smaller,ivory-white, 
with greenish-yellow veins; the lip is large, 
handsome, and slightly spotted with rose. 


often grown if it were not for its poisonous 
character, as in the autumn the leaves are very 
brilliant. The plant known in gardens as 
Ampelopais Hoggi is nothing more than a form 


TRENDS AND SHRUBS 


Clipping Fir trees.—I shall be glad to 
have any information at yohr disposal as to the 
clipping of Fir-trees ? I was much struck a few 
weeks ago in travelling through a district in 
Germany known as the Fichtelgebirge, with the 
beauty of the hedges along the railway embank¬ 
ments, which I found consisted entirely of small 
Fir-trees, trimmed as neatly aw our Beech-hedges 
in England, and even more beautiful, from the 
softness and feathery character of the young 
green shoots, and it may perhaps be interesting 
to some of your readers to try experiments of 
this kind ; but I am not clear as to the time of 
year at which the pruning is best done, and 
should be glad if you could inform me how to 
produce this effect ?— C. H. Cope. 

*** The Spruce Fir haw often been used to 
form ornamental hedges in England. We have 
seen it used with some success in the South of 
England, and where the soil is suitable it makes 
an interesting hedge, though not adapted as a 
fence against cattle. But it is not so beautiful as 
our own hedge plants, and is apt to get much 
injured in winter. Whatever cutting is required 
should be done about May to allow damages to 
be repaired at once. We have seen the Spruce 
Fir planted for shelter in game coverts in 
Norfolk, the top frequently headed back so as 
to encourage a dense bottom growth. The 


A CURIOUS ORCHIL) (THE LONG-TAILED 
CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM). 

This curious and interesting Orchid is the 
longest petalled kind of Lady’s Slipper Orohid 
yet known, and from this, together with its re¬ 


cutting as well. Of course, everybody knows 
that the smaller Conifers make good hedges. 

CratSBKUS cor data (the Washington 
Thorn).—Not only is this a very distinct Thorn 
and one of great beauty when in flower, but it 
stands out from all others in cultivation in 
this country in flowering the latest of any. 
It is a North American species, and ih tha 
South-eastern United States grows to be a tree 
20 feet to 30 feet high, with a trunk 1 foot 
through. Although none of them have attained 
this size, there are several fine old specimens 
dotted about the grounds at Kew which still 
remain in bloom. Professor C. S. Sargent in 
his magnificent “ Silva of North America ” says 


inflorescence, is unlike any other shrub, besides 
which it is at its best during the month of July, 


at which time many of our hardy shrubs are out 
of bloom, so that it is a subject which might 
with advantage be more often planted than it 
is, for, in addition to its other desirable features 
above enumerated, the leaves die off in the 
autumn very richly tinted. There is a variety 
of this Sumach known as purpurea, in which 
the inflorescence is of a purplish hue, and the 
leaves are also more or less tinged. It is a very 


markable beauty, it has created a far greater 
amount of attraction than any other in this 
genus. Cypripedium caudatum has been known 
far more than a century, having been discovered 
by the botanists Ruiz and Pavon in Peru. They 
only succeeded in preserving an imperfect 
specimen iu their herbarium. Until the year 
1847 it had never been received in this country, 
when William Lobb, who wa3 collecting plants 
for the Messrs. Veitch, brought it home alive 
from the Huanuco district iu Peru. Three or 
four years earlier this celebrated collector dis¬ 
covered the plant in the Andes, east of Lima, 
and succeeded in bringing some plants as far 
as Jamaica, but whilst he was confined there 
with the fever these perished. The first plant 
that flowered in this country was in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr*. Lawrence at Ealing Park during 


Orchids for a greenhouBe.— Will you 
kindly supply me with a list of—say, half-a-dozen 
Orchid plauts suitable for a small greenhouse 
without heat, and which would stand the winter 
well ? Should like plants that look fairly w ell, 
and are not too cumbersome or heavy, and t hat 
bear a nice variation of bloom. Could you give 
the shades of colour of those recommended ?— 
An Orchid Lover. 

* # * We do not think you will be very success¬ 
ful with exotic Orchids in a house without any 
means of heating, unless it is exceptionally 
sheltered. The majority of cool house kinds 
grow' naturally,at great elevations, where there 


coloured. The stately growing Rhus glabra and 
R. typhina are both noticeable in this respect, 
while the Japanese R. succedanea changes to a 
uniform brilliant crimson-scarlet, and where 
just protected from the w eather it remains in 
this stage a considerable time. The olimbing 
Poison Oak or Poison Ivy of North America 
(Rhus ToxicodendropHgould doubtlies be more 
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it not much difference in the temperature, sum¬ 
mer and winter, and seem to require for the 
most part an almost constant state of growth. 
Still, instances of successful culture in similar 
houses are on record, bub close attention to 
covering the glass at night, and making the 
most of sun-heat by day during winter are 
needed. The following are among the easiest 

S rown and hardiest kinds, and are all first-rato 
•rchida when well done: Odontoglossum 
criapum and Pescatorei, usually white in ground 
colour, more or less spotted with brown or red ; 
O. triumphans, golden-yellow, with transverse 
bars of chestnut-brown; Lycaste Skinneri, 
white, suffused with rose and crimson spots 
about the lip ; Epidendrum vitellinum majus, a 
distinctly coloured and beautiful Orchid, sepals 
and petals orange-scarlet, lip bright yellow ; 
and Bletia hyacinthina, an easily grown and 
almost hardy species, producing elegant spikeB 
of rosy-purple and white flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants grown on the orthodox system—viz , 
single stem 3 from the base increased to three 
branches at the first natural break, or by 
topping the plants at a certain stage in their 
growth, are now making rapid progress, the 
recent fine weather having accelerated growth 
very considerably. I note, however, there is a 
decided tendency to a loss of chlorophyll in the 
leaves of many varieties, notably BjuIc d’Or, 
Edwin Molyneux, and Primrose League, caused, 
no doubt, by excess of moisture at the roots. 
In this district a quantity of rain has fallen 
during the last three weeks, which may account 
for the paleness in the colour of the foliage. 
Plants so affected should be carefully watered 
in the future, keeping the soil ,on the dry side 
when possible for a time, even if some w'ay of 
protecting the roots from heavy rains has to be 
adopted by covering the tops of the pots with 
large crocks oi; pieces of slate sufficient to ward 
off heavy rains. Attention must be strictly paid 
to the removal of superfluous growth from the 
main branches, so as to concentrate the whole 
energy of the plants into the stems which are 
eventually to produce blooms, one upon each 
stem. Some varieties arc prone to pushing 
growths continuously from the nodes; these 
should be pinched off directly they .ire large 
enough to handle, so as to relieve the plants of 
any unnecessary strain. It is hardly possible 
at this stage of their growth to induce Chrys¬ 
anthemums to make too strong a stem growth, 
provided, of course, the plants receive a suffi¬ 
cient amount of space, eo that the growth is 
solidified as it is made by a free exposure to sun 
and air. 

The three selected shoots or branch “a should 
be tied separately and securely to upright 
stakes made fast to the horizontal wires that 
are usually stretched behind the plants when in 
their summer quarters. Neglect, of this often 
results in the loss of shoots. The points when 
roes, as they should be at this stage, are very 
rittle and easily snap oil by heavy rains. Some 
persons say that fewer points are broken 
when they are allowed to grow loosely for 
at least a foot long, bn 1 -, I have known 
these same persons lose fully fifty points in 
one day by heavy rains and strong winds. 
The advantage of securing each of the three 
shoots to separate stakes is that more space is 
given them for maturation as growth proceeds 
by fully exposing the leaves to all available 
sunshine. This can easily be tested by those 
sufficiently interested in the matter ; by looping 
up, as it were, the three shoots to one central 
stake, it will be found that the inside leaves of 
all the 8terns are neither nearly so large nor so 
firm in their texture as those fully exposed. 

Mildew is likely to be troublesome if 
prompt measures are not taken to stop its 
progress. I notice the leaves exhibit signs 
of the presence of this parasite, especially 
upon the underneath surface, occasioned, no 
doubt, by the cold sunless weather experienced 
some time since. Where the attack is a light 
one and the affected parts easily reached, dry 
•sulphur sprinkled over the parts will check 
•its progress. Where the underneath side of 
the leaved is much affeoted, vigorous measures 
must be adopted. I have' found nothing better 
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than sulphur and quicklime, prepared in 
the following manner: Place 2 lb. of each 
in ten quarts of water and boil for twenty 
minutes. For syringing on the plants, use two 
wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons of 
clean cold water. A syringe with a sprayer 
affixed is the best means of applying the mix¬ 
ture, thoroughly wetting every part of the 
plant. A slight discoloration of the leaves 
will be visible afterwards from the effects of 
the sediment, but this quickly passes away and 
is quite harmless. There are many complaints 
this season of the points of the snoots of the 
members of the Queen family being affected 
with yellow thrips. 

Tobacco i*owder will check the ravages of 
this insect where it oan be properly applied; 
but the best remedy is that of thoroughly 
soaking the leaves in a strong solution of 
Tobacco-water. Release the point of the shoot 
for about 1 foot from the support, and care¬ 
fully bend it over the edge of an ordinary pail 
filled with the Tobacco-water, and held in the 
left hand. If not carefnlly handled, too sudden 
a bend of the gross Bhoob might result in its 
being snapped off. If the liquid is used in the 
evening and the plants vigorously washed with 
clean water applied with the garden-engine 
the next morning, they will be freed from 
this pest. In some collections of plants the 
various members of the Queen family without 
exception have exhibited a tendency of late to 
premature bud-formation, caused no doubt by 
a check early in the season, Nothing but a 
persistent removal of the flower-buds and an 
incitement to growth by the aid of a powerful 
stimulant will remedy this evil in time for the 
plants to make satisfactory progress and form 
the reqnisite flower-bud at the right moment. 
Nitrate of soda is the most powerful and the 
quickest acting stimulant we have. Half an 
ounce to a gallon of tepid water will induce the 
plants to make rapid growth, using the stimu¬ 
lant but once, at leaBt, for a time, until the 
result is thoroughly tested. 

The bulk of the plants will shortly require 
food of some kind, so that their progress may 
not be checked in any way after the manorial 
properties of the soil have been, as it were, ex¬ 
hausted by absorption by the roots. It is a 
mistake to commence the use of stimulants too 
soon. The pots should bs well filled with roots 
before feeding commences. E. 


PECULIARITIES OF BUI) TAKING. 

To the large and increasing number of those 
who cultivate the Chrysanthemum for large 
specimen blooms the importance of selecting 
the bloom-buds at a proper time cannot be 
overestimated. The character of some varieties 
is entirely altered by the time, whether early or 
late, at which this operation is performed. It 
is tolerably well known that early selected buds 

{ )roduce blooms in many cases of gigantic size, 
mb as the taBte for these huge specimens is, 
happily, chaDgiog, and judges as well as the 
public are setting more value on clear and well- 
defined colour, form, and general refinement, it 
will be well if cultivators themselves are Bet 
against coarse, dull flowers like Etoile de Lyon 
and Mrs. E. W. Clarke grown from early 
buds, which then have only the virtue of 
filling a large space to recommend them. 
The former, for instance, is decidedly pretty 
in form and colour if selected from late 
bufls, and is such a good grower that it seems a 
pity its dimensions should bring it into disre¬ 
pute. The other variety named, again, is an 
excellent kind for having in full bloom at quite 
the end of the year if late flower-buds be se¬ 
lected. In this case the blooms are of a distinct 
rose-purple colour, and give a pleasant scent, 
almost unknown in any other Chrysanthemum. 
The 

Act of takinu the bud is pretty well under¬ 
stood by all who have anything to do with 
Chrysanthemums, and it has often been stated 
that in a single season these plants generally 
show flower-buds three times, at periods of a 
month or more intervening. The bud recom¬ 
mended for present selecting will be the middle 
one called the crown, became it comes the first 
after the plant has produced a break naturally. 
Persons on the look-out for these buds may 
easily distinguish them in the centre of a cluster 
of little shOots at the points of the main-stems. 
If allowed to go untouched, the new growths will 


eventually swell and make the bud smaller by 
degrees until it gets entirely lost. By taking it 
then it is meant that the little shoots must be 
snapped off, so that the strength of the plant 
may go to the buds instead of new leaves, and 
thereby gain time for bloom development. 

Having said this much against early bud¬ 
taking, we mast not forget that there are 
several very beautiful Japanese kinds which 
cannot be obtained in perfection as regards size 
and form unless selected early. A capital rule 
is, never set a flower-bud before August, bat 
if the kinds I shall name show a flower-bad 
at the tips of the shoots, even now it would be 
an wise not to select it. Golden Dragon, an 
old, but very fine sort when well grown, is one, 
and from early budB flowers are obtained 
full to the centre, composed of very long 
curling florets, which are exceedingly rich on 
the plant or on an exhibition stand. Boule 
d’Or belongs to the same class. This from 
late buds either comes with flowers having a 
hollow centre or the florets short, bat grown 
from early bads on a strong plant it is one of 
the handsomest of Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
J. 8. Dibbena does not prodnee flowers of large 
size from late selected buds; this, therefore, 
may be taken early with advantage. Mrs. 
Falconer Jameson is another sorb which mast be 
selected early. In this case the bad takes a 
long time to develop, and whether selected early 
or Tate the beautiful distinct amber colour is 
always there, but from late buds its blossoms 
are thin and small. In our collection we have 
Middleton Clark, Dr. Masters, and Vere Flood, 
all three of which seem so like the above-named 
in habit that I shall treat them similarly in re¬ 
gard to the time of selecting buds. M. Bernard 
will produce the better bloom if the bud be set 
quite early in August, so that here cultivators 
must not let the crown-bud slip by. Charles 
Blick, a very fine yellow, must be Beleoted 
early, and so must Mrs. C. W. Wheeler. 
The last is difficult to grow, and has only 
gigantic size to keep it in the lists. Puritan, 
described as white, shaded rose, is in all forms 
elegant, but I muoh prefer it as a pare white. 
In this colour it may be had from early buds, 
when it assumes a long, flowing, and pretty 
type. W. G. Newitt, is naturally late, and here, 
as with the last, named, its graoeful form is 
enhanced in beauty by early bud-formation. 
Robert Owen must be given ample time for 
development, and it is safe to seloct flower-buds 
now. Lord Brooke is yet another, and Col. 
W. B. Smith, for obtaining large, handsome 
blossoms, should bo allowed to grow away from 
tho buds which appear at this time. Princess 
Victoria struck me when first seen as a very fine 
bold flower ; but, curiously, blooms of it have 
not been obtained in good form since. This, no 
doubt, is through its flowers taking such a long 
time to develop, and its buds being naturally so 
late to appear. To alter this 1 topped the plants 
this year early in May, and in a couple of weeks 
the desired flower-bud will be seen. Stanstead 
White comes of a handsome drooping form 
from early buds ; this, then, may be selected 
now. Eda Prass, one of the most admired of 
all, takes a long time to build up its flowers, 
and the buds must not for that reason be left to 
a late period. 1 have named a goodly list, 
which, I think, includes all types that require 
eaily bud selection. 

The next list I shall give is of sorts which 
produce first-rate blooms from buds selected 
early or late, differing a little, certainly, but not 
so noticeable as in the cases already cited. 
Kentish Veliow is comparatively larger from 
early buds, but always clear in colour. Mile. 
Thcicse Rey is rich in texture in auy form, 
but early blooms are more drooping in form. 
Sunflower, admired because of its curly drooping 
character, is much less beautiful if buds are 
selected after the middle of August. G. C. 
Sohwabe may be had fine from early as well as 
late buds. Miss Anna Hartshorn is a trifle more 
taking in build if the buds be selected early in 
August. President Borel is good in every case, 
but its colour is far more brilliant than bads 
taken comparatively late. It is safe, then, to 
let another growth of this run on. Rose Wynne 
is good early and late, but of extra dimensions 
from buds of the former period. Many kinds 
not only exhibit a sad want of colour if tho 
bloom-buds be taken at an eaily period, but 
they absolutely refuse to open. Like all the 
above-named, Miss Dorothea Shea is not one of 
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these, only the blossoms from early buds are a 
bit straggling if Selected now. E. Molyneux 
comes dull in colour from early buds, but if left 
till after the middle of August the blooms come 
with a yellow eye or disc. G. W. Childs, again, 
is of good size from early buds, and from 
late ones is too small from an exhibitor’s point 
of view, yet such blooms are rich in colour. 

1 now come to sorts that should not in any 
case be selected from early buds. Viviand 
Morel when well cultivated is as much admired 
as any Chrysanthemum grown. The clear 
mauve-pink, its fine size, and the peculiar aroh- 
like form of its drooping florets combine to 
make this variety unequalled. To have V. 
Morel bo handsome the buds must not be 
taken till near the end of August. The sport 
Charles Davis may be similarly treated. It is 
a peculiarity of these sorts that they do not 
take so long a time as most varieties do between 
the bud-showing period. W. Tricker may be 
added to the above, and so may Mme. Baco, 
Wm. Seward, and John Shrirapton. Mrs. C. 
Harman-Payne is too coarse if the buds be 
taken before late in August, and in this 
category Duke of York may also be named. So, 
too, can Primrose League and l’la&re, both pretty 
blooms from late selected buds. One more which 
should be taken late is Mme. E. Rey. 

The incurved varieties are all alike in this; it 
is most unwise to select any flower-buds before 
August. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain [that we do not not obtain deep, well- 
built flowers of any of the Princess group of 
sorts from other than the crown bud, and if 
these appear even now I would select them. 
The varieties of the Queen family give the best 
results from buds selected about September, so 
that if theee crown buds come now, let the 
growth run on to another, and so on right 
through the list. An exception is perhaps best 
made in the case of the variety Eve, which 
would bring the buds too late if not retained 
from this time. All the varieties I knew among 
Anemone Chrysanthemums exhibit a truer 
character when the bloom buds are selected 
about the beginning of September. From early 
ones the guard petals are confused, and the best 
part of the blossoms, namely, the centre or 
cushion becomes badly defined. In taking 
flower-buds it is well to remember the best 
times for the operation are morning and even¬ 
ing, when the little side growths are brittle and 
snap off without damage to that we wish to 
remain on the plant. H. 


Blending colours of flowers.— Many 
light and artistic arrangements of cut flowers in 
vases, baskets, and epergnes are frequently 
spoilt by the injudicious selection of colours for 
the purpose. Not only in the home, but also in 
the displays of floral arrangements at exhibitions 
throughout the country is this failure often 
apparent. At a recent exhibition a well-arranged 
bouquet was marred by mixing Mrs. Reynmda 
Hole Carnation (dull terra-cotta or buff) and 
dark blue Cornflowers. The flowers were 
arranged lightly, but the colours thus mixed 
produced quite a dull effect. With a little fore¬ 
thought many pretty and pleasing results 
might be obtained. What richer effect could be 
obtained than that of an arrangement of Iceland 
Poppies ? In these graceful flowers we have 
white, yellow, and orange, in themselves a 
charming arrangement of colouring blending so 
admirably together. The beauty of an epergne 
of these flowers is further enriched by the 
judicious arrangement of long sprays of the 
yellow-veined foliage of the Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, Golden Privet, and a few light-coloured 
pieces of Asparagus plumosus, Croton-leaves, 
splashed with yellow, also add considerably 
to the richness of this blend of colours. Another 
equally rich display may be produced by using 
the lovely yet simple flower of the Sweet Sultan, 
Coreopsis tinctoria, and a few blossoms of bright 
orange or red Poppies, using the same foliage as 
before advised. For table decorations, especially 
for the evening, there are few subjects to equal 
these for a bright and rich effect. Another 
beautiful stand or basket may be composed of 
white and pink Sweet Peas with Gypsophila 
paniculate used as a groundwork. The colours 
in this case blend charmingly together, the last- 
named subject giving all the necessary grace and 
lightness to such an arrangement. With flowers 
ofthis colour foliage vith plenty of 1 ' 
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silver 


colour running through is essential. The long 
fronds of Eulalia japonioa, Panioum variegatum, 
and Asparagus plumosus, with one or two leaves 
of a white-veined Caladium, will help to produce 
quite a pretty picture. A few pieces of Grass 
on long stems will always be found useful.— 
D. B. Crane. 


THE EDELWEISS. 

The Edelweiss (Leontopodium "alpinum) is 
more easily grown than many of the so-called 
rare alpines we cultivate on our rookeries. It 
is very much rarer in gardens than it need 
be, and this is in a measure due to the summer 
tourist, who picks up and sends home the merest 
scrap, ofttimes with only traces of a root, fully 
expecting on his return to see it flourishing. 
To any but those well up in the peculiarities of 
alpines it is a waste of time to collect and send 
home plants, which, after being some time in 
boxes, are often more dead than alive, and 
require care and experience in handling them. 
The tourist, however, may do good work in 
collecting ripe seeds of everything found at high 
elevations. These sent home and part sown 
at the time and part kept baok until spring will 
generally give good results and save much 



unnecessary trouble and expense. The hue and 
cry about the extermination of the Edelweiss, in 
Switzerland at any rate, is premature, as I have 
seen localities where this plant was much more 
abundant than any of its neighbours. High up 
on the Swiss Alps, and within a few hours’ walk 
of perpetual snow, the Edelweiss was the pre¬ 
dominant feature; the turf was studded so 
thickly with tufts of this curious alpine that it 
was difficult to walk without treading on its 
flower heads. In Boner’s “ Chamois Hanting 
in Bavaria and the Tyrol ” mention is made of 
the Edelweiss, which is said to be valued by the 
natives on account of the difficulty with which 
it can be procured, and that only a brave climber 
has the smallest chanoe of obtaining one of its 
blossoms. This and many such stories, mostly 
inaccurate, give this plant a peculiar value in 
England. All the localities visited by me in 
Switzerland were of comparatively easy access, 
plants or flowers being collected with the 
greatest ease and comfort. I have often seen 
better specimens of Edelweiss in the garden than 
on the high Swiss mountains ; the flower-heads, 
however, are never ao white, whioh is to be 
aooounted for by our moist climate. If the 
Edelweiss can be established on an old crum¬ 
bling brick wall, either by setting young plants 
or sowing seeds, it will do much better, and 
more nearly resemble native specimens than if 


grown in ordinary soil on the rockery. In such 
a position it is less liable to damp, and with an 
annual top-dressing of fine rich soil will soon 
make large tufts. Leontopodium himalaicum 
is merely a geographical form of the European 
plant. The same may be said of L. transylvan- 
icum, which I can in no way distinguish from 
L. alpinum. L. alpinum is very variable, and 
from the very dwarf tufted forms growing near 
by tall, weakly-stemmed ones, one ooula pick 
out many varieties that would doubtless be 
constant. K. 


THE KITOHHN GARDEN. 

DISEASES OF THE TOMATO AND 
THEIR TREATMENT.* 

Although the Tomato is on the whole (and es¬ 
pecially under certain favourable conditions) an 
easily cultivated, productive, and decidedly 
profitable subject, it is unfortunately subjeot to 
quite a variety of diseases, and unless these are 
either most oarefully guarded against —and in 
this, as in other matters, the old adage about 
“prevention being better than cure” applies 
most strongly—or else taken in good time and 
combatted in an energetic and experienced or 
skilful manner, they are only too apt to quickly 
ruin the crop and bring to the expeotant grower 
disappointment and loss instead of a satisfactory 
or profitable result. These various affections 
and diseases appear to be on the increase both 
in severity ana number, and having lately re¬ 
ceived numerous complaints of, and inquiries 
about, such failures, we trust that a review of 
the subject will prove of interest to many of our 
readers. 

Mildew. 

Probably the most common and troublesome 
of all the diseases affeoting this highly popular 
fruit—or, rather, the plants which produce 
the latter—is what is vulgarly known as 
the “ mildew,” or, in scientific parlance, 
Oladosporium fulvttm. This is a fungoid 
affection of a most virulent and destructive 
character, which, if allowed to pursue 
its course unchecked, quickly spreads (under 
favourable conditions) to all parts of the plants, 
eating up the tissues, and finally destroying 
them entirely. Its first appearance is in the 
form of a small floccose or woolly-looking 
patches of a light brown colour on the under 
sides of the leaves ; if unchecked these rapidly 
spread and increase in size, the centres deepen¬ 
ing to a purplish-black, and the stems, blossoms, 
and fruit all becoming involved. 

This disease is usually the result of an over¬ 
moist and dose atmosphere; it generally 
appears in July or the early part of August, 
when, especially if the weather is damp and 
dull, close or “ muggy,” it will often appear 
even in well-ventilated houses, particularly if 
the situation is at all low, damp, or confined. In 
some seasons it is very persistent and destruc¬ 
tive, and withstands the most vigorous efforts to 
stamp it out; but, as a rule, abundant ventila¬ 
tion, with the use of a gentle heat in the pipes, 
just to keep the air constantly in motion, and 
dusting the leaves with sulphur will keep this 
disease in check, if not baniBh it entirely. The 
worst leaves ought to be cut off and burnt, the 
rest being well powdered with flowers of sulphur, 
or “ Anti-Blight ” powder, and the atmosphere 
should be kept as dry as possible, giving water 
at the root only when really necessary, and then 
in the forepart of the day only. It is also a good 
lan to give the plants a couple of rather strong 
oses of some powerful stimulant, such as a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of 
soda, and soot; both of the strength of one 
ounce to the gallon, but this must not touch the 
foliage. Towards the autumn this fungoid 
growth usually disappears more or leas com¬ 
pletely, and indeed it seldom attacks the plants 
to any extent (except in very close, warm, and 
moist houses), during any but the summer 
months. Plants grown under the shade of Vines, 
and especially where these are forced to any 
extent, are sure to suffer from it more or less. 

A Tomato murrain. 

The next disease in order of importance is 

* We receive so many diseased Tomato* and letters 
asking lor advice, that we have dealt in this article ex¬ 
haustively with file subject pas a puide to our readers. 
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almost if not quite identical with the Potato 
murrain (Peronoepora or Phytropthora infes- 
tans), whioh attacks the Tomato in precisely 
the same manner as it affects the Potato. Both, 
be it remembered, belong to the same natural 
order under similar conditions and with the 
same result?. It is recognised by the appear* 
anoe of dark-brown or blackish streaks in the 
stems and leaves of the plant, and if existing to 
any extent by the peculiarly unpleasant 
odour noticeable in a Potato field affected 
by the disease. It is, if anything, even more 
quickly fatal than the last-named disease, aid 
the best thing to do on its first appearanoe is to 
pull out the affected plants at once, burn them, 
and, if possible, replace them by others. Or the 
plants may be syringed with a solution of 
sulphate of copper and lime, known as " Bouillie 
Bordelaise,” which will usually check its pro¬ 
gress if applied in time, though this may, of 
oourse, be objected to on account of its effect 
upon the fruit, sulphate of copper being a rank 
poison. It is generally most troublesome in wet 
or dull and dose weather, though a plant here 
and there will occasionally be attacked in a dry 
and warm season, and should be immediately 
removed. Drip from the roof is almost sure to 
cause it, more or less, and, in fact, both the 
cuise and cure or remedies are very similar to 
those enumerated in the case of the Clados- 
porium. 

The “Black Spot.” 

Another form of Cladosporium, known as C. 
lycopersicum, or the “ Black Spot,” attacks the 
fruit only, commencing at the eye, or point from 
whioh the flower drops, this spreading to the in¬ 
terior of the fruit, and resulting in the formation 
of a black, hard mass of decay. It really arises 
from the style of the flower becoming decayed 
instead of withering away, and occasionally 
causes some amount of trouble and loss. Free 
ventilation, a dry, buoyant atmosphere, the use 
of fire-heat in damp or cold weather, and perfect 
order and cleanliness throughout the house are 
the chief preventives. The settlement of a 
drop or two of moisture, condensed or otherwise, 
on the fruit (especially while young and tender) 
daring the night will often give rise to a similar 
appearanoe, but if it does not oommenoe at the 
eye it is not the " blaok spot.” Occasionally a 
bruise will also have a like effect. 

The “ Droops,” or Fugging Disease. 

We now come to a very obscure and trouble¬ 
some or destructive complaint known as the 
“droops,” "falls,” or flagging disease. Very 
little of a definite character has so far been 
ascertained with regard to this puzzling affec¬ 
tion, which will often break out in a virulent 
form and carry off scores or hundreds of plants 
in one place, and soaroely appear at all only a 
short distance away. The plant simply * ‘ flags ” 
or " wilts ” under the influence of hot sunshine, 
slightly at first, but increasing until growth or 
progress oeases. As a rule, there is no other disease 
or appearance of any kind to account for the 
failure, the roots being, as a rule, plentiful and 
healthy; but there is generally a tendency to emit 
air Toots just above the surfaoe of the soil, often 
some distanoe up the stem, and indeed, if these 
can be induced to push into some fresh, sweet, 
sandy soil plaoed for the purpose, the plant may 
sometimes be saved if the mischief has not gone 
too far. All that is really known is that from 
some cause the roots oease or fail to fulfil their 
proper functions. We have proved that the con¬ 
stant useof water containing an excess of iron and 
a deficiency of lime will give rise to an attack 
of this disease(?), or something very like it; and 
a friend finds that he can praotically avoid it by 
growing the plants in pots only, as we imagine 
from the very large proportion of iron contained 
in the deep red loam he has to deal with, and 
whioh suits Vines to perfection. 

A disease resembling the red fungoid growth 
or "rust” that attacks Carnations, and of 
a pinkish colour, sometimes appears among 
Tomatos, but seldom to any extent. 

The White-fly. 

The White-fly (Aleyrodes) is often trouble¬ 
some, and when they become numerous, is very 
destructive. These are, however, got rid of 
without much difficulty by about three successive 
fumigations with Tobacco, or better still, by 
vaporising with the XL AU liquid ; one applies 
tion of either is not sufficient, as the young flies 
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must be killed as they hatch out, and before 
they lay any eggs. 

The " curl ,r in the leaves is an indication of 
exoessive vigour in the plants only. 

Diseased Tomatos. —I herewith send 
some diseased Tomatos. The disease seems 
only to attack the fruit. Houses have been 
well ventilated, and plants fed with guano and 
another fertiliser. I shall be glad of any informa¬ 
tion as to cause or cure. May it have come 
fro mover-feeding, and does itspread or is it in the 
individual fruit from bad setting? Eclipse 
seems to suffer most, and is more ready than 
some other smooth varieties to crack its fruit. 
It does not always appear on the eye of the fruit, 
though this seems the rule. It is the first year 
of planting.— Gardener. 

*** It is difficult to say what is the exact 
cause of the fruits of your Tomatos being spoilt 
, in this way. We think over-feeding and cutting 
away of foliage one cause, together with ex¬ 
tremes of temperature. It is not the disease 
you mention, as that attacks foliage also, causing 
the latter to droop, and the fruits do not swell. 
You say it only attacks the fruit, and as you 
have used both guano and another fertiliser, we 
should say that the manure was too strong for 
the plants, and the fruit, or skin, being the most 
tender portion, suffered first. We do not think 
it will spread if you keep the bouse more airy, 
give less food for a time, and do not maintain a 
moist atmosphere. It would be well to remove 
all diseased fruits, no matter to what degree they 
are affected. Give the plants ample moisture at 
the roots ; they will then grow strong and free. 
It is also well not to save seed from such plants. 

Tomatos damping Off. —I enclose a 
few heads of Tomato, ana I would like if you 
would explain why some of them damp off when 
they come to that stage. I have them planted 
in the ground of the greenhouse in rows. I gave 
them no manure until the fruit was well formed. 

I then supplied bone-meal, and a week latter 
gave a good top-dressing of cow-manure, and 
covered the manure with fresh soiL I give them 
liquid-manure twice or three times a week. The 
first and second set of fruit are doing well, but 
remainder drops off as enclosed. The plants 
seem healthy enough otherwise. An explanation 
will oblige.—H. C. 

*,* You keep the Tomatos too moist, the 
atmosphere too close, and you have given too 
much manure. How can plants absorb bone- 
meal, then a good dressing of cow-manure, 
finally, liquid-manure, all in a short time ? You 
have been far too good to them ; either one or 
other of the manures would have been sufficient 
You say they did well till the manure was 
applied. You should remember cow-manure is 
moisture-holding, and yonr plants oannot do 
with the surface roots completely smothered up 
and watered as yours have been. 

Diseased Carrot 3.—I enclose two or 
three Carrots which are in the first st&ges of a 
disease whioh has for the last four years pre¬ 
vented me from growing any in my garden. 
They are most healthy until they arrive at this 
stage, when all at once the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, and in a few days the whole bed is 
dead. The bed in which they were planted 
(about 60 feet by 3 feet) was during the winter 
trenched up 3 feet deep, and 2 cwt. of salt and 

II barrels of lime put into it, as I thought the 
failure of the Carrots was due to wireworm. 
Will you kindly tell me what has caused the 
disease, and how, if at all, it can be remedied ? 
— W. V. Delay. 

*»* Your Carrots were badly infested with 
the Carrot grub and wireworm. We fear 
those remaining will be worse, the grubi 
doing more injury later on. They were not 
much infested with the worm, the dressing 
of salt and lime doing much to get rid of this 
pest. The grub proceeds from the Carrot-fly, 
and when the larvse is hatched it quits the 
Carrot, and burrows into the earth and becomes 
a pupa. The fly is shining blaok, and most 
destructive in the summer, specially in dry and 
hot weather. When hatched they bore into the 
roots and do much injury. We have found 
gas-lime, broken finely, applied in the early 
autumn, a good remedy, and you will find soot 
plaoed in the drills previous to sowing very 
beneficial. Lime and soot are the best preven¬ 
tives, and yog ifould do well to use wood men 


freely or burnt garden refuse in preference to 
solid animal manure. Do not sow in the same 
place, and it is well to sow the short Horn 
variety iismh s>iU. If you sow at once you 
may get sound small roots in dressed Uni. 

A flfOOd late Pea. —The exceedingly dry 
period through whioh we have recently patted 
has been a very trying time for the Pea. Most 
of the early varieties were soon over and only 
those midseason kinds which were well looked 
after in the way of a good watering and a 
mulching of manure produced satisfactory 
results. The late Peas are now looking better, 
through the mnch desired rain. Ap excellent 
addition to the late Peas is Button’s Late 
Queen. The height is about 2k feet and the 
pods are freely produced. As compared with 
the taller growing Ne Plus Ultra, the pods 
are much larger and longer than that variety, 
and contain fioe large Peas of delicious flavour. 
There is every appearance of a supply for at 
least a week or two.— D. B. Crane. 

A carious Mushroom.— The enclosed sketch of s 
curiously grown Mushroom may be of interest, one grow¬ 
ing oat of the top of the other.—F, A. Forbes. 

V The drawing shows a curious freak in the Mush¬ 
room. 


BULBS FOR OOEBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answtrs are inserted in 
Qaedsjtiko free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbbiss, 37, Soutkampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on ^urinjii should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
»» mind that, as Gaedbxiho has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

AnswersfieAM/L with the exception of sujh ai oannot 
well be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advisvng, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and thorn who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardesom 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

916. —Pr op aerating Amorphophallus Rivie ri. 
—As I have got plants of Amorphophallus Rivieri, whioh I 
am desirous of propagating, will you tell me through the 
medium of your journal the best way to do this ?—Rivieri. 

917. —L lit am auratam after flowering.— Will 
you please inform me how to treat Lilium auratum after it 
has finished blooming? I have grown some splendid 
epeoimens this year for the first time. — Coirs tamt Rbadib. 

948.— Plants for window case.— Having just had 
a glass-case fixed to one of my windows, I would esteem it 
a great favour if you will give me the names of a few 
plants suitable for it ? I would like to have a few that 
would remain green, even if they did not flower, daring 
the coming winter. We do not gel any sunshine tut 
afternoon, which is rather a disadvantage.—0. S. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further anvoire 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

919.— Supporting Asparagus stains ( A ) —it Is 
moat certaialy a good plan to support the principal 
Asparagus stems in a newly planted bed, especially in an 
exposed position. Stakes ana matting ties will answer very 
well. 

950. — Globs Artichokes (A ). — As fast as the 
heads are out remove the stems. It the heads be thinned 
those that remain will be finer and better. A good soak 
ing of liquid-manure will greatly help to swell off the late 
ones. 

951. — Forcing Asparagus (F. A. F.).—U you 
obtain good strong plants from a nurseryman early in 
December and plant them in light soil in a frame on a 
good hot-bed, you may easily get "Grass” fit to cut in 
January. 

952. —Soil for Pentstemons (/*.).—Pentstemons 
will succeed in any good soil; but in a good loam, en¬ 
riched with manure and leaf soil, they are certain to do 
well. Thev can be planted out singly, or in groups in the 
mixed border or in beds, in which the various colours blend 
charmingly. 

953. —Liiium auratam after flowering (Lily). 
—When the flower-stems have died down, repot the bulbs 
in the same sized pots, removing most of the soil from their 
roots. Use turfy loam, plenty of silver-sand, and some 
rotten manure or leaf-mould. But little water will be re¬ 
quired until growth commences. 

954. — Dividing Pansies (P.).— In order to avoid 
having long, straggling shoots whea divided, the best way 
is to cut the plants down nearly to the ground and work 
in amongst them a little fioely-sifted sandy soil. Tney 
will soon throw up young growths, when the plants may 
be divided. The shoots cut off may be put in as cutting* 
in a shady border, under a ben flight, it required. 
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955 —Oelery without trenohes (C. W. T.\— 
Celery will succeed well when planted oa ihe level (ground. 
When It requires earthing up, put a paper band round 
each head and put a drain-pipe over it, filling up with 
fine dry soil or sand. If one drain-pipe is not suffloienily 
long, another may be placed on the top of it, driving 
down a stout stake by the side to which to tie the pipes. 

956 -Apple-trees as a screen (F.).— Apple-trees 
trained as espaliers would form a good screen in summer; 
In winter, of course, they would be bare of leaves. Cox's 
Pomona is an excellent Bin for espaliers. Plant the 
trees 4 feet apart and train the shoots upwards, and not 
borisontally. They will then soon cover the trellis. A 
strong woolen trellis, painted, would be better than a wire 
one. 

957.— Phloxes in pots (P.).—The stems of these 

f ilants should now be supported with stoutish sticks, and 
t may bB necessary to plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, or some similar material, to prevent tbeir being 
overthrown by the wind. They must be oarefully at¬ 
tended to for water, and they will be benefited by liberal 
supplies of manure-water up to the time when the flowers 
open. 

958.— Sweet Williams (S').—Seed of these may 
be sown now in rather rich soil in a shady part of thi 
garden. When large enough, put out the plants where 
they are to bloom. The wet weather would probably be 
the cause of the plants rotting off, and the soil may be 
badly drained. Tall growing kinds require some support 
when flowering, or rough weather will soon break them 
down. 

959. -Mildew on Roses (4.).—This is generally 
caused on Roses uuderglass by the presence of a cold, damp, 
and stagnant atmosphere, or cold draughts of air. In 
airing the house use the top ventilators as much as pos¬ 
sible, and keep the door and side-lights dosed. This 
will prevent the cutting draughts of air, which are eo 
in junoue to Rosea. See also that the plants are not dry at 
the roots. 

960.— Oyol&men not flowering (C. Y. L ).-Take 
the bulbs out of the pots, remove moat of the soil, and 
repot in the same sized pot, using turfy soil, leaf-mould, 
and Borne sharp silver sand. The compost should be well 
mixed together before using, and the pots should be well 
drained. Plunge the pots in a partially shaded situation 
in the open air ; take indoors in autumn, and place them 
in the greenhouse where they can get plenty of light and 

96L— Vegetables in shallow soil (T.).—The 
reason the vegetables ran to seed is because the top soil 
is so shallow, and they will not root in the cold day 
subsoil. Next winter trench the ground all over, bringing 
up a few inches of the subeoil, and incorporate it well 
with the top soil; also put in the bottom of each 
trench a good lot of rotten manure, and some coal- 
ashes, and well dig into the day. This should be repeated 
each year, and in lime you will get a good depth of rich 
soil. 

962.— Sowing Cyclamen seed (C.).—k sowing 
of this should be made without delay. There is nothing 
like shallow pans in which to sow the seed, and the sou 
should be a fine, free, sandy one. The pans after sowing 
require to be placed in a brisk, moist bottom-heat, with a 
piece of glass over them. The seed, if full and well- 
ripened, soon germinates, and when the plants are large 
enough to have put forth three leaves they should be 
pricked off, into 5-inch pots, in a rich, light soil; the pots 
should be well-drained. 

963.— Making skeleton-leaves (N. J. E ).—This 
may be done as follows; Mix a tablespoonful of chloride 
of lime in a liquid state, with a quart of pure spring 
water; soik the leaves or seed vessels of plants in the 
mixture for about four hours; then take them out and 
well wash them in a large basin of clean water. After this 
they should be left to dry, with free exposure to light and 
air. Some of the larger species of forest leaves, or such as 
have etroDg ribs, will require to be left for rather more 
than four hours in the liquid. 

904 — Winter temperature foraHoya (S >.—if 
the Hoya is, as you imagine, H. carnoea, the ordinary 
winter temperature ef a comfortably warm greenhouse, 
say about 50 degs., will be quite sufficient for its require¬ 
ments, and if in good health, and not overwacered 
daring the winter, it should bloom freely next season. 
The mealy-bug can be got rid of by sponging the leaves 
and shoots with warm soapy water, to which a very 
small quantity of paraffin-oil has been added. The 
fluid should be kept constantly stirred whilst being used. 

965.— Management of Ohlna Asters (A.).- 
These must not oe allowed to grow too thickly together, or 
the flowers will be small, and the plants will soon, become 
exhausted. If they show signs of weakness through the 
ground not being rich enough, assist them with manure- 
water. There is no plant less able than the A?trr to bear 
the effect of aphides, whose presence is easily detected by 
the leaves curling up. A good washing with Tobacco- 
water is the best remedy to use, and this should be applied 
as soon as the insects are detected, or the plants will be 
surely spoilt 

966.— Seedlings of Clematis mont&na —Will 
seedlings of Clematis montana be like the parent plant, 
or like the wild Traveller's Joy ?— Bedford. 

%* They will be like the parent. 

967.—Walnut-trees not fruiting —1 have five or 
six very fine and healthy Walnut-irees in my garden, which 
i swell sheltered. They are about thirty years old, and have 
not borne any fruit at all yet. I have mulched with good 
horse-manure, and also blood from the slaughterhouse, 
but of no avail. The soil is very good garden soil indeed. 
Can you tell me how I should proceed to make them bear 
fruit, and what is the cause of their not bearing 7—SUB¬ 
SCRIBER. 

*** We have got Walnuts to fruit by thinning the trees 
of weakly branches, letting in more light and air; but do 
not cut or shorten main branches , doing the work in 
winter, and cutting out the stray growth the next year. 
Do not give food. They are too vigorous already, and 
should be starved, not fed. 

968.—Tomato leaves unhealthy.— Can you tell, 
me the cause of my Tomato leaves falling? la it due to I 
too much heat, overwatering, or what ? The I 


are covered with Ihe small white fly. I have fumigated 
them thrioe, but it does not kill the pests. The plants are 
In a greenhouse with tha Maiden-hair Ferns, whioh 
wither like the one sent. What is the causer Please 
answer in this week’s Gardening.—John Carr. 

%* Your Tomatos appear to want more generous treat¬ 
ment. They are very weak, and for the white-fly, smoke 
carefully a few nights in succession, and cover your pipes 
with a weak sulphur solution , or a pinch of sulphur in the 
water when syringing. Your Maiden-hair looks as »/ it 
wanted moisture, being probably dry in the centre of roots. 
Soak it in a tank, and keep free from cold air for a few 
days. 

969. —Diseased Peas.— Will you please tell me what 
my Peas are infested with, and how I am to destroy the 
pest? You will see there are some very small yellow 
insects on them, and they were the same last year. They 
«eem to attack them when the Peas are in flower.—Miss 
Parkrr. 

**' 1’our Peas are covered with thrips and red-spider, 
caused by excessive drought, and moisture in abundance is 
the only remedy. The heavy rains will do much good, but 
we fear your plants are too far gone to benefit by the rain 
Your soil is probably light and none too rich. In dry 
seasons, the plants should be sown in deep drills, and the 
sides of each row mulched with manure if the weather be 
hot and dry. 

970. —Currant-trees from seed.— Will you 
kindly answer me through your paper, of which I have 
been a constant reader for several years—whether Cur- 
rAnt-trees grown from seed be ir fruit, and, if so, when ? 1 
have a quantity 7 inches high, and I wish to know if it is 
worth while to plant them out and manure them?—A 
Subscbibkr, Hertden. 

Currant-trees from teed bear, but are longer doing 
so than from cuttings. Plant out in lines in weU-ma nured 
land deeply dug in October, and then cover the surface of 
the ground with strawy litter to prevent frost getting to 
the roots. 1 n planting, well spread out the roots, and make 
firm by treading. 

971. —Destroying Daisies and Plantalts.— 

I have a great number of Daisies and Plantains on my 
Grass lawn. Can you give me a remedy ? -Subscriber. 

V Get some vitriol, place in a small oil-can or 
bottle , and drop a spot on each of the Plantains For 
Daisies use one of the advertised preparations. If not 
very numerous, spud these and the Plantains out with an 
old kn\fe. 

972 —Weeds on Asparagus beds.—win anyone 
kindly advise me what to do witn Asparagus beds whioh 
are literally covered with weeds? The roots run under the 
soil, and increase tenriblv. We are near the sea.—G. G. 
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*** You will find by using salt freely on the surface of 
your beds, the weeds will disappear. Give f requent dress¬ 
ings in showery weather; it would be well to remove any 
infirwer or those with seed-pods before dressing, and the 
first dressing may be heavier than others. 

973.— Mealy-bug.— Ihavelately discovered mealy-bug 
in my greenhouse, but so far, few plants are attacked. I 
search every day, aod destroy all the insects I can And. If 
1 set the affeoted plants out-of-doors will that kill both 
bugs and eggs, or must I dress with some insecticide 
before housing again in the autumn? -Enquirer. 

*** This is a difficult insect to destroy, and often causes 
a good deal of trouble. We have always found benzoline 
the best cure, just touching the insects with a small brush 
dipped into the liquid, but keeping it from the bark, shoots, 
or leaves. Placing the plants out of-doors will have no 
effect upon them whatever. We believe, however, that the 
use of the new vaporising fumigator. supplied by Mr. 
Richards, of Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, destroys 
these insects entirely. 

974 — Creeper for a greenhouse.— Will anyone 
advise me what creeper to plant to cover east wall of 
greenhouse faoing south? I ought to Bay that the hot- 
water pipes run along that end, and creeper must be 
planted in a box or tab underneath them (as I cannot have 
a boiler), so the situation is rather warm, especially as the 
house is hardly large enough for heating apparatus. 

Geraniums ” flowered well last winter in the structure. j 
suppose they enjoy rather a dry atmosphere.— Inquirer. 

*,* Probably a Plumbago capensis , P. alba, or Solanum 
jasminoides, would be as suitable a subject for the position 
described as anything , though an Ivy-leaved Geranium 
or a Passion-dower of some kind are able to stand a good 
deal of both heat and drought, and would probably do 
well. If the pipes are close to the wall this would be rather 
trying to the lower part of the stems ; but if there is room 
we should fix a piece of board close against the pipes to act 
as a non-conductor. “ Geraniums” certainly enjoy a moder¬ 
ately dry and warm atmosphere in winter. 

975. — LiUium Harrlsl — What is the proper treat¬ 
ment for Harriet Lilies after flowering? 1 have 50 bulbs 
which flowered beautifully in May ; the pots have been out- 
of-doors since, and the flower-stems have withered off. 
Small side-growths are now beginning to show in many 
cases. Should the bulbs be repotted now, and will they 
ba worth forcing another year ? —Florist. 

* By all means repot the bulbs at once, as the new 
growth plainly indicates that the roots are again beginning 
to work, and require fresh soil. Give them a mixture of 
good turfy loam with half the quantity of leaf-mould or 
old h itbed manure, a little peat, some sand , and a sprink¬ 
ling of soit. Keep them growing at first in a cold pit, and 
when the weather becomes cool, in a genial warmth, and 
they will bloom very early. 

976. — Seedling Carnation flowers.— I enclose 
some blooms of a seedling CArnation whioh I raised. 
Would you kindly tell m» what you think of it? It was 
out all last winter, and is a strong grower, having about 
3 doten layers. Do you think it is any good, as 1 should 
like to sell them? Any information will greatly oblige.— 
Regular Subscriber. 

V The dower is a decidedly good one, full, not split, 
and rather distinct in colour, a rich plum shade, though a 
little dingy. We think it is worth taking care of. 

977. —Autumn seeds.— Will someone kindly give 
me advice about the undermentioned seeds? Could I 
raise them aod keep them daring the winter ? I haveonly 
a cold frame and hand-lights. When should they be sown. 


and do they require any special treatment ? If any are not 
worth growing I should be glad to know. Brampton 
Stock, Double Rocket, Collinaia vlol&cea, Lasthenia call* 
fornica, Leptoeipbou roeeu«, Limnanthea grandlflora, 
Papaver glaucum, Saponaria calabrico, Iceland Poppies, 
Calandrinia umbellata, Galllardta grandlflora maxima, Rosa 
rugoeaalba, Romneya Coulter i, Scabious.— Amatbur. 

*** Yes, all those mentioned may be sown n»w, or 
shortly, to stand the winter. Nos. 1,11, It. IS, and U in 
the frame, and the rest on a rather sheltered border of light 
noil in the open air. No. 10 will only succeed in a very dry 
and warm situation. Towards the end of August or 
earlu in September is, perhaps, the best time for the annual 
kinds, but the perennials can scarcely be sown too soon 
now. 

978 —Treatment Of lawn.— My lawn was sown 
with seed last autumn, and the Grass ts very thin. Owing 
to the drought the lawn is full of cracks, Deing on a clay 
soil. Is It advisable to sow some seed at once, or wait 
until the autumn and cover lawn with road sweepings 
and sow seed next spring? What is the beet covering 
for lawn-seed, and also the method of using nitrate of 
soda?—H. U. 

**• A* until quite recently there has been no rain to 
speak of since Christmas, it is not to be wondered at that 
Grass-seed sown last autumn has not made much of a show 
yet. But the recent rains will be sure to improve the 
appearance of the lawn considerably , and will certainly 
fiUup the cracks. You may give a dressing of any light , 
rich, sandy soil, and sow a little more seed at once; but 
on the whole we think we should wait for the latter until 
the spring, though a good sprinkling of leaf-moyld, very 
old manure, or road-scrapings, mixed with a dash of soot 
and bone-meal or superphosphate, would be very beneficial. 
In showery weather nitrate qf soda should be finely crushed 
and scattered thinly over the Grass, but if dry apply it as 
a solution of 1 oz. to each gallon. 

979.— Mowing-machines.— I shall be glad of some 
information respecting mowing-machines, being in want of 
a good strong 12-inch machine; but it must be light. I 
noticed that most (if not all) of the best machines—or, I 
should say, the higher-priced ones—have rollers. These, 
being so light, cannot be of any use for rolling, and must 
add considerably to the weight?—H. U. 

As a rule, the machines on the American pattern, 
with three or four cutters only, running at a high speed, 
are the lightest, easiest to work, and best, though they do 
not leave quite such clean work. Machines without large 
rollers are very light, of course, but in all other points in¬ 
ferior to the others. The use of the small front rollers, or 
wheels, is to regulate the distance of the sole plate and 
knives from the surface of the ground. We like the 
Excelsior machines very much ourselves. 

930. — Chrysanthemums.— I rooted tome Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings in April, and topped the plants when 
6 inches high, according to directions in Gardsnibo by 
H. Shoesmith, Woking, April 18th. I restricted shoots 
to three, and the plants are now about a foot high in 
7-inch pots, in which I want them to bloom. Will anyone 
tell me how many flowers the plants should carry, especi¬ 
ally E. Molyneux?— Inquirbr. 

%* If even, fairly large, and solid blooms are desired, not 
more than three to each plant, or one on each shoot, should 
be allowed, especially as the plants were struck late , and the 
pots are somewhat small. Even then the plants must be 
well “fed,"—i e , have plenty of weak liquid-manure — 
after the buds are fairly set, in order to secure even fairly 
good flowers. In case a larger number qf smaller blossoms 
are preferred, leave three buds on each shoot instead qf 
one. 

931. — The Gooseberry-bug.— I am tormented by a 
minute insect locally named the Gooseberry-bug. It 
seems to burrow under the skin, causing intolerable Itch. 
It occurs only in places, sometimes miles apart, and does 
not attack everyone. No doubt you have heard of it 
before this. Can you give me its name and life-history, 
and, if known, a preventive or cure for its effects ?— Carsb 
of Gowrie. 

\* In reply to the enclosed from “ Corse of Gowrie,” 
this insect (so called), which you know as the Gooseberry- 
bug, and well knownin the south qf England as the Harvest- 
bug , is quite a mite, known scientifically as Tetranychus 
autumnalis. It is very nearly allied to the common red- 
spider, and, like it, lives on various plants, such as the 
Gooseberry, Currant, French Bean, Ac. It appears always 
to take any opportunity which may occur qf leaving plants 
for human beings. Whether this be so, or whether by per¬ 
sons brushing against the plants, these mites are trans¬ 
ferred by accident to the farmer, is not very certain. A 
good remedy is to rub the spot with sulphur ointment, or 
touch it with toilet vinegar.—G. S. S. 

9S2. — Fuohsla-buds .failing off. — I have a 

Fuchsia that the oomiog buds fall off, and the leaves sLo, 
at the slightest touch. What is the reason ? The plant i« 
in the most vigorous growth aLd in every way healthy. I 
have some “Geraniums ” I onr-ted iu April; the plants ap¬ 
pear healthy, making continual y new leaves, but yet they 
never attain any size. (Jan I do anything ?— Inquirer. 

*** Your Fuchsia is either suffering from red-spider, 
caused by drought, or is overwatered. If the first-named, 
the leaves will be covered with small insects underneath, 
and the remedy is more moisture and a little more warmth 
until the plants are in condition again. Syringe overhead 
freely in the afternoon. Your " Geraniums” are suffer¬ 
ing from same cause probably, or are starved , and rcquii e 
more food and moisture. 

983. — Maiden-hair Fern-fronds dying.— 
Would you kindly inform me tbroughy our valuable paper 
what I should do with a Maiden-hair Fern which grows up 
straight in the stems, the leaves beoomlng crinkled as if 
about to shrivel up and die, instead of hanging down 
gracefully and bushy ?— H. R. Mathew. 

*,* Your query is not very explicit. Is the plant 
starved1 If so, better repot it in loam and peat, with 
good drainage in the bottom of the pots. But, perhaps, 
the character you notice in the Fern is natural. It may 
not be the ordinary Maiden-hair Fern we know so well. 

984 — Lifting Snow drop hnlbs.-A leng Laurel 
border, very old and stumpy, is to be entirelv dug up next 
winter. In front of the Laurels are 8nowdrope in great 
quantities, which have not been interfered with for 12 or 
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14 years. Is this the best time to raise the bulbs, so that 
they will bloom freely another spring, or should I leave 
them until the laurels are taken up next November?— 
M. R. B. 

%* There is plenty of time yet to think about trans¬ 
planting Snowdrops, as the bulbs will be scarcely matured 
yet. On the other hand, November would be rather too 
late to secure the best results, and the best course will be to 
take up and transplant the bulbs at the end of September 
or early in October. 

085.— Building a Tomato house.—I am contem¬ 
plating buildine a Tomato house in an old meadow, and 
should much like yohr advice as to preparing the soil.— 
Tomato. 

Supposing that you intend planting out the Tomato* 
in the soil, forming the floor of the proposed house, your best 
plan will be to simply dig the turf in some four or six 
months before the plants are put in. Something depends 


very light, a sprinkling of Kainit will prove very bene¬ 
ficial. The last ought to be applied some months before 
planting. If the plants are to be grown in pots, boxes, or 
raised beds, pare the turf 6 inches thick, and stack it up 
for 6 months before use. 

980 — Fritillaria seeding.— Is it a common thing 
for the Grown Imperial (Fritillaria) to seed? One in my 
garden has done so this year. Would the seeds produce 
varieties? When, and in what soil, should they be sown? 
I see no mention on this subject in the article recently 
given in Gardening on FriMlIarias.— Missbxdbn. 

%* This is not an infrequent occurrence, especially in 
a dry, warm season, such as this has been up to the present. 
If soicn, and the plants progress favourably, a certain 
amount of variety might be expected among the seedlings, 
and a novel or valuable form might possibly be obtained. 
Sow the seeds {gathering them when fully ripe) in a frame 
or greenhouse next spraig, using a compost of fine loam, 
peat, and sand, ana prick off and plant out the seedlings 
as they grow. 


TO OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Sir C. D.— The Tuberose bulb enclosed was too much 
wasted with what appeared to be dry rot to make a satis¬ 
factory examination. It was not stated that many bulbs 
decayed in the same way. Large growers may occasion¬ 
ally have a bulb or two go wrong from some local Injury. 
But if they are decayed in a wholesale manner some 
particulars of treatment should have been enclosed. 
Last season was not quite so good for the growth and 
ripening of Tuberoses. Our own bulbs were smaller than 
usual, but we have never had better flowers, showing that 
the bulbs were sound and well ripened. Even in fairly- 
grown bulbs there may be a small percentage that will 
fail. We think in many instances these bulbs are kept too 
dry at the beginning. As toon as a bulb begins to 
make roots it requires moisture, especially in a warm 

house.- J. Y. —We have not received flowers of the 

Tomato; a note was sent, but without bloom.- G. P. 

Kling. —We do not know how this oan be managed except 
by chemicals. Do you mean an artiOctal process ? Raisers 
have been trying long to get a yellow and a blue “ Gera¬ 
nium." They are very far from the goal at present, 
the flowers in which bluish shades are present being very 

dull.- Robinson.— There is not the slightest object in 

treating the Mint in the way you describe, when the 
essence oan be very cheaply obtained at any oilman or 
chemist.-Will Mr. H. H. Hudson, who sent a photo¬ 

graph of the cottage garden on Earl Brownlow's estate, 

kindly Bend his address?- Strawberry.— Laxton and 

Sons, Bedford.- T. J. B.— Your Vines are badly attacked 

by mildew, one of the worst pests they are subject to, and 
in your case you must take the earliest opportunity to 
free them from it. It may be promoted, perhaps, by the 
Sycamore-tree, but it is not the only cause; there are 
others, such as too much air, or opening the house sud¬ 
denly when charged with moisture, sudden changes of 
temperature, and exoess, perhaps, of moisture in the house 
at night, causing mildew. Well syringe the walls with a 
thick solution of flowers of sulphur, also if you have pipes 
paint these over thickly, and in the evening get up the 
temperature to 90 degs. Dust the leaves and fruit with 
dry sulphur, and keep your house dry for a short time 
until the mildew is stamped out. You will also require to 
well paint your Vines next winter, using sulphur freely, 
also in the lime-wash for house. Tboroughlv cleanse paint 
and woodwork to prevent its reappearance next season. 
- Charmouth. —Hobday’s “Villa Oarden,” to be ob¬ 
tained through any good publisher, will be as good as any 

book for you.- Anxious Amateur.—It you send your 

full address we will send you a list of forthcoming show*. 
We do not publish them in Gardening, because we do not 
think that they would be of general interest. A list is 
given each week in The Garden , published at this office. 

- A. IF. L.— Certainly no harm would result from 

gathering the fruits as you have done. It is quite the 

proper way.- James Moore.— We saw no signs ot thrip 

on the leaves enclosed, and if there had been they would 
not have made the small round black spots. They were 
probably the excrement of the common house fly. The 

leaves were very thin and poor.- Vere Audrey.— Cut 

down the Holly-hedge early in March ; it will then be green 
again in May. Use a saw for the thick branches, so as to 
make a neat job of it. The best time to prune Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, if they require much cutting back, is 
in March. There is no special care required with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons ; they will break out of the old wood very well. 
Transplant the Aucuba Japonica any time during the 

autumn or spring months.- A Constant Reader.— The 

principal reasons why Tomatos fail to set are deficient ven¬ 
tilation, drought at the roots, gross growth through plant¬ 
ing in soil that is too rich. Perhaps you may now be able 

to come to a decision as to cause. - IF. J. If.—This is 

caused by overcropping. It is difficult to get a perfect 

fruit from exhausted plants.- II. F. H.— High feeding 

with liquid-manure is a fertile source of oracking, especially 
if the plants have been starved a little at first. The fruits 
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burst their skins when rushed on with strong liquids. The 
remedy is to dilute the liquid manure. The sorts named 
are not, as a rule, muoh given to crooking. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— T .—Willow herb (Epilobium 
angustifolium), quite a weed, delighting in a wet place. It 

grows very freely in ordinary soil.- Ada Grundy.— 

Yellow flower is Medicago lupulina, the other Iris graminea. 

-IF. Horseman Ktrkeby.— Dendrobium semulum,- 

Law .—The specimens sent were almost too poor to name. 
2, Please send fertile frond ; 3, Nephrolepis exaltata: 4, 
Lj godium scandens : 6, Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 

sarmentosa).- R. Scott.—I, Chenepodium virgatum ; 2, 

Nepeta Mussini.- Caroline Lasceues .—Rose Mme. Che- 

dane Guinoijaeau.- Old Court .—Gaillardia grandiflora. 

Sow seed in March in gentle heat, and prick out the seed¬ 
lings when large enough to handle. Plant out in May in a 
well-drained soil; or in the autumn cuttings can be taken 
and struck like those of the Pelargonium, in the green¬ 
house or a frame in ordinary soil. Utica.— 1, Aga- 

panthus umbellatus; 2, The Tuberose; 3, Campanula 

isophylla ; 4, Stephanotis fioribuoda.- Selden.—l, 

Dracaena, but what variety we cannot tell from the leaves 
sent ; 2, Soapwort (Saponaria officinal!* fl.-pl ); 3, Spiraea 

ariaefolia ; 4, S. Bumalda.- B. Ross —l, Phormium tenax 

variegatum ; 2, Acalypha musaica ; 3, Cassia corymbosa; 

5, Please send a fertile frond ; it is very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the name of a plant from such a small piece of frond.; 

6, Gvmnogrammacnrysophylla.- B. C. Weymouth.—The 

Amelanchler (A. botryapium). This will grow in ordinary 
soil and is a very fine spring flowering tree. The berries are 

not poisonous.- William Bennett.—1, Sedum rupestre ; 

2, Sempervivum tectorum.-Jess.—Summer Savory 

(Satureia hortensis).-S. J. M .—Clerodendron Kaempferi. 

-IF. H. J,— 1, Pavia rubra or flava: it is difficult to 

tell which ; 2, Laburnum alpinum.-IF. H. R.—l, Calv- 

canthus floridus; 2, Leicester!* formosa ; 3, Please send in 
flower ; 4, Diplopappus chrysophyllus ; 5, Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl. ; 6, Spirsa Douglasi; 7, Euonymus radicans varie- 

S atus; 8, leaves much dried, but the tree looks like the 
olden-leaved Hazel; 9, Spiraea Bumalda; please send in 
flower, also 11; 12, Retinospora fllifera. When sending 
again please see that your packet is sufficiently stamped 

before posting it.- B. J.—l, Woundwort (StachyB 

palustris); 2, Campanula rapunculus; 3, Tame Poison 

(Vincetoxicum fuscatum); 4, V. officinale.- Reader.— 1, 

Centaurea oandidissima; 2, Gasteria verrucosa ; 3, Sedum 
Sieboldl; 4, S. tabutoforme; 5, Passiflora Constance 

Elliot.- T. F. C .—It is not easy to name Pansies from 

single blooms, but the following are correct: 2, Countess 
of Kintore ; 3, Duchess of Fife ; 4, Blue Cloud ; 5, Duchess 
of Sutherland: 0, Puritan ; 8, Pilrig Park.— C. C., West 
Cormoall. -Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthes carlnata). 

Names Of fruits.— M. D.—lt is very difficult to 
name Gooseberries from single fruits, as they resemble 
each other so much ; but we have done the best we can. 
1, Keepsake; 2, Shiner ; 4, too decayed; 5 and 6, Iron¬ 
monger ; 8, London ; 9, Dan’s Mistake ; 12, Red Warring¬ 
ton. The others we do not recognise; nor the Plum, 
which must be sent when ripe. 


Catalogues received.— Wm. Cutbush and Soqs, 
Highgate, London. Hyacinths, Tulips, Strawberries, Ac. 


BEES. 

Extracting honey and wax melt¬ 
ing. —My Bees have done well this season, and 
I have a quantity of honey to extract from 
supers in shallow frames. What is the best and 
most economical extractor to purchase, and 
what is the right way of making the oomb into 
wax ?— Puzzled. 

*/ You are to be congratulated upon having 
a good honey harvest. There are a number of 
honey extractors in the market of various forms, 
made to take from one to six frames of combs ; 
but those taking two combs only are preferable, 
being lighter and more rapidly worked. The 
most economical extractor, however, is the 
Little Wonder. This, although taking but one 
comb at a time, is very simple in construction, 
and the cost is only about half that of any others. 
In this the honey-can is fixed by means of iron 
straps to a vertical wooden shaft; a pin at the 
bottom of the shaft is pressed into a board, upon 
which the operator stands with his hand 
grasping the handle at the top. The handle 
being made to describe a Bmall circle, the 
machine revolves, causing the honey to be thrown 
out from one side of the comb, which has been 
placed (after uncapping) againBt the wirework 
in the can. The comb is then reversed, and the 
other side extracted in the same way. It is 
important to take great care not to drive the 
machine at greater speed than necessary to 
cause the honey to leave the comb, lest the comb 
should become broken and mixed up with the 
honey in the can. For melting combs into wax 
the very best thing is the wax-extractor. It 
consists of an outer tin cylinder, very much 
resembling an ordinary Potato steamer, having 
a tin dish inside provided with a spout. 
Between the dish and the outer cylinder the 
bottom is pierced to admit steam, while a 
basket of perforated zinc fits over the tin dish. 


This basket is filled with old combs, pressed 
down, and the whole placed over a saucepan 
about half filled with water, and put on the fire. 
The steam passes through the perforations in 
the bottom, melting every particle of wax, 
which oozes through the perforated zinc basket 
into the dish, and out of a spout into a basin or 
other receptacle, which should have the sides 
oiled, and contain about 2 inches of hot water, 
which keeps the wax from adhering. The wax 
thus obtained is of a beautiful colour, free from 
all impurities, and all the waste and trouble 
incidental to the various old-fashioned processes 
of preparing wax are avoided. The wax should, 
while hot, be poured into wetted moulds, and 
allowed to cool slowly to prevent cracking. 
Where only a small quantity of wax has to be 
melted the combs, if placed in a fine sieve over a 
pan of water, and the whole put into the oven, 
the heat of the oven will melt the wax which, 
falling into the water, can be taken off in a cake 
when cold. For a large quantity of combs a good, 
wholesale, old-fashioned way is to put them into 
a copper, and press them into as small compass 
m possible, then cover a wooden hoop, the 
diameter of the copper, with cheese-cloth, and 

? lace over the combs, keeping down by weights. 

'he copper being nearly filled with water and 
brought to a boiling point, the wax separates 
from the refuse, and rises through the cheese¬ 
cloth to the top of the water. When cold it 
oan be taken off in a solid mass, re-melted, and 
ponred into shapes and moulds.—S. 8. G. 


FOOD PROBS OARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING BEANS. 

Broad Beans are admirably served with bacon 
on most tables, but it is a common fault that 
they are too old. In any case, it is a great point 
to serve Beans with good Parsley butter, for the 
harmony of flavours is then complete ; without 
good butter containing plenty of Parsley, boiled 
Beans are but a coarse dish. Begin with some 
nice young Beans quite fresh gathered, green, 
tender, and pretty. It will not occur to many 
to cook them as they are iu the pods, but it may 
be done with advantage, and if served with a 
smothering of well-made Parsley butter, the 
dish will be pronounced a good one. Fully- 
grown Beans must be shelled, and have about 
twenty minutes’ hard boiling. They should 
never be boiled with the bacon for a good table, 
but there is nothing so suitable to eat with 
them as bacon or ham. Old Beans should be 
well cooked, and, being strained off, should be 
thrown on to a clean cloth, and have the skins 
removed. They are then to be put into a stew- 
pan with some white sauce and an abundance of 
Parsley chopped fine, and be stirred round occa¬ 
sionally until they have become thoroughly 
hotted ; or, if time allows, mash them with a 
fork, dust them with flour, throw iu a good allow¬ 
ance of minced Parsley and a lump of butter, and 
moisten with sufficient stock to keep them from 
burning, stir them about till they are well 
hotted, allowing time for the flour to thiokea, 
and then serve. 

Kidney Beans are generally well cooked, but 
the prevailing method is certainly not the best. 
However, we will deal with that first. Remove 
the stalks and strings and cut the Beans into 
strips, covering them over until the pot is ready 
for them. It is bad practice to put them into 
water after they are cut, for it takes away both 
colour and flavour. Boil quickly in water with 
the usual allowance of salt and a very little 
soda until they sink to the bottom. Then, if 
quite tender, drain and dish them, and shake 
up a lump of butter with them, and they are 
ready for the table. A better way is to cook 
them whole, or at most only cut in halves, cross¬ 
wise, so as not to cut through the seeds. When 
so cooked, they may be served with melted 
butter, with or without Parsley, and in our 
opinion Parsley is in this case an intrusion. If 
you have some old Beans j ust beginning to ripen 
their seeds, you may make a capital dish in the 
Continental fashion. Shell out about a pint of 
the nearly-ripe Beans and throw the old pods 
away. Then take about a quarter of a peck of 
young Beans, trim, but do not cut them, and 
boil these and the seeds together, and they will 
be both done at the same time if the seeas are 
enly about half ripe. Have ready a good white 
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aauce made with’milk, flour, butter, and a slight 
flavouring of Nutmeg. Having drained the 
vegetables, put them in a hot dish and cover 
with the hot sauce and serve. This dish is 
easily prepared, and if well done will be found 
very acceptable. Old Kidney Beans are not 
worth much. To make the best of them, take a 
thin slice off back and front instead of merely 
pulling off the strings, and then cut them across 
mto three or four pieces, and boil in plenty of 
water with salt and soda. When well cooked 
shake them up in the dish with a good lump of 
butter. The object of cutting them across is 
to keep the seeds in them, for as the green shell 
becomes tough with age the ripening seed 
acquires a fine flavour, and when cooked is as 
tender as the yolk of an egg. 

BIRDS. 

B'ood for Skylark (Berlv).— You appear 
to have prepared your Larks’ food quite 
oorreotly—it is of the proper consistency. It 
is quite right that the “ paste ” should crumble, 
and not oling together. It is very similar to 
what is known as German paste, to be obtained 
at most seed shops. You will find that your 
bird will consume the meal with the seeds as it 
becomes accustomed to it. Try giving a 
smaller quantity, which let it clear up before 
renewing the supply. 

A Strange Sparrow. —There is a Jenny 
Wren’s nest on a bough in a Cedar-tree in this 
garden. Noticing a female house Sparrow con¬ 
stantly flying towards the nest, my curiosity 
was aroused. I decided to watch. To my 
astonishment I found the Sparrow was feeding 
the young ones. So far as I can ascertain only 
one Wren feeds its offspring. Is it possible that 
the other parent is dead and that the Sparrow 
by instinct is aware of this fact, and has there¬ 
fore taken pity on the young birds ?—J. Alex¬ 
ander Smith, Rodin qlon Rectory , Shrewsbury. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL MAniillAI 1 ' 

builders. liUnYVIvrli 


CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c„ &c.. 


DE3IGNED TO .SUIT ANY SITUATION. 



In count? oj rrtciioti for the Bishop < f Thetfora . 
Estimates on application. Ladies & Gentlemen wait d upon. 

GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

No. 47a.—10 ft. by 7 ft. / Fainted ■» £3 10 0 
No. 40a.—10ft. by 8 ft. |and Glazed./ 10 10 0 
_ Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid . 

No. 75,-MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 



SSSk:.'--: 

- TJ 


£1 15 
2 15 


12 ft. by G ft. 
1G ft. by 6 ft. 


£3 15 0 
4 15 Q 


No.77.—VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., 

similar to No 75, with Two Lights. 


30s. 


CARRIAGE PAID ° DOrd 7^« i on,“ tomo ‘ t 

WRITE FOR C ATALOGUE. 


T^N'ra ! TENTS ! I TENTS I I ! —Suitable 

, tOT . Gardens, Cricket, or camping-out purpose* 40 feet In 

are " hlt3 - an « have only been used a 
little by Ho* Majesty s Government, and oost over j£S each 

HENRY < T°OAR«nft et Ai 0r ** Can be onapp^T- 
rcjj jNRY J- QA.98QN Gove rn ment Contr actor. Rye, Sumer 

RELIABLE EAKVVIG TKAty.—Invaluable 

AW for all nlauts. e«nnc>in.iiu _ , 


CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOCRAPHS, 

1805. 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 

g ardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
ouse in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Class 2.—Flowering Plants.—A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Class 3.— Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 

Class 4.—Alpine Flowers and Rock Gar¬ 
dens. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plaut life may be included. 

Class 5.— Lawns and Lawn Trees. —A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 

Class 6.— Herbaceous Borders. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
oonsist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class 7.— Water Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best set of photographs of beau 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8.— Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9.— Plans of Flower Gardens.— First 
prize, Three Guineas ; second prize, Two 
Guineas ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
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contents of each bed Bhould be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather thi 

reference to numbers. Where possible,_ 

relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

Class 10.—Table Decorations.—A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the moat 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
eaoh photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 

Wiiat to avoid. — Cut jlowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases xoith patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women , barrows, watering pots , rakes , hoes , 
rollers , and other implements , iron railings , 
wires , or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be , 
mounted on cards with black backs , and the 


photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photograjjhs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors ;— 

First.— The photographs maybe of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number , and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 1 m ve the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second .—The name and address of the sender , together 
with the name, and description qf the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph 
This is vent important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37. Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “Photographic 
Competition." A U competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps qf 
sufficient value for that purpose 
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CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

Ono Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, dc. One a\ 
for a whole season. No smell. 


implication is sufficient 
Brightens the gravel. 

Extracts from our Customers’ Letters:— 

" I find your ‘ Climax ’ superior to any other I have 
tried. ’— John Roberts, Tho Gardens, Tan-y-Bwloh, 
R.8.O. 

“It in far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and dean 
ail summer. — A. Standisii, Dundreath Castle Gar¬ 
dens, Peurhyudenoreath, Merionethshire. 

PRICES:-l-gall., Ss., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum Is. 6d.; 3-gall., 8a. 6d. ( drum 2s.; 4-gall., 11s., 
drum 2s. 6d.; 5-gall., 13s. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d. ; 10-gall., 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall., 458., oask 4s. ; 40-galL, SOh,, 
oask 4s. Carriage Paid. 

Drums allowed for if returned within three months 
in good order and condition. 


WIKEHAM (Patent) WEED ERADICATOR 




A n instrument for applying Weed Killer, so as to 
completely destroy weeds on Lawns, &o., without 
injury to the surrounding Grass. A simple and 
most effectual instrument. 

Price 8s. each, postage 6d. 

BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON OFFICE : Billiter-bldnga., Billiter-at.,E.C. 


— 

IT 13 A COMMON FALLACY THAT 


ROOFING FELTS 

Pii/iiji, 

Aro all Much Alike and of 

rlilililiS 

Equal Value. 

iVi: r ilWlSs!' 

THIS IS 15V NO fit RANH 


TH£3 


No. 1, 5e. ; No. 2, Cs. Cd. ; No. 3, 9* per Roll. 
Carriage Paid on three or more Rolls. 

Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 
get the Best Value tor the Least Money. 


ANDREW P0TTEn~ 

the rt Melbourne Works, J| 

Quun. WOLVERHAMPTON Free 


(a 

iii 


W. PARHAM, 

WESTMORELANDS, BATH. 

Span 

ft. ft. £ g. 
15 by 10 8 10 

20 by 10.. 12 0 
25 by 10..16 10 
50 by 10..30 0 

Lean* to, up to 26 ft. long, 10s. less. 60 by 10, £28, 
including wood base ; without base, 10 per cent less. 

M MILLION ” Greenhouses, unequalled at price. 
_Carriage paid. Price List free 



THE CONICAL BOILER 


M 
yflar 


sapesl. _ 

nomical Boilerjjver invented. 
Greenhoui ~ 


-^or heating 

Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fuel and cannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers, 

NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO.. 
BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on awlicatiov. 


TPREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

- 1 - from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. ^ London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class.—G. CARTER, Parks*one, Dorset. 
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DESIDERATUM 


ESEHSPE-fi®!; 


JONE S cT attwooD 

v w _ Stourbridge 


Important Notice! 

OPEN TO ALL-FREE. 

TOMATOES. 

AiA IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3 and £2. 


By far the 
Largest 
Sale. 


Brockhampton Nurseries 


\zy smith’s war 
WEEDKILLERS 


in V/AO LX rAUilVS U1 X>l, JbO, aUu 

will be awarded to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Best Exhibits of 6 tpecimens of Tomatoes 
grown with 


Continue to 

TAKE THE LEAD. 

First Weed Killer ever offered to the Fublic. 

4 Gallons, car. paid, 6s. 6d. 

Try Smith’s Perfect Patent 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

(By arrangement \cith Patentee.J 

A Scientific Triumph. No return packages. 

4 Tins, car. paid, 6s. 


TIDY’S 

SPREADER 


The EXHIBITION will be held in the CORN EXCHANGE, 
HEREFORD, on Thursday, August 29th, and will be 
judged by two Fellow® of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

ALL ENTRIES FREE. 

Full particulars. Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
application. 

“WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL” 

For Tomatoes, Vines, Chrysanthemums, Ac., It has no 
equaL Cwt, 8s. ; half cwL, 4s.; quarter cwt., 2a. 

“iaiitu’C m aut rnnn » 


The finest Fertilizer yet offered to the public. Thousands 
of Testimonials. In Bags: 5 lb., 2a. ; 10 lb., 3s. 6d.; 
23 lb.. 7s. Gd.; 56 lb., 13s. 6d. 

10a. Orders Carriage Paid Co any part of the Kingdom. 

WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE CO. v 
HEREFORD. 


Sole Proprietors: 

MARK SMITH, L TD 

LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Price 6d. Post Free, 7d. 

TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 


ANDREW POTTER, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Contractor to ner Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 
Send far Latost Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials. 

LA HOE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 


POTTER’S lt EXCELSIOR w HOSE. 

Prices of 60 feet lengths (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
Pipe, Bose and Jet). 

Diam. PLAIN. 

I)iam. ARMOURED. in. Specially cheap .. 19/3 

in. BeBt quality .. .. 36. 3 in. Beet quality . . .. 21/5 

in. Extra stout quality 43.7 in. Extra stout quality 27/5 

in. Best quality .. .. 45/- in. Best quality .. .. 28/- 

in. Extra scout quality 52/- in. Extra stout quality 3?/- 

in. Best quality .. 52/- in. Best quality .. .. 33 - 

in. Extra Btout quality 60/7 « in. Extra stout quality 40/10 

All Hose dispatched CARRIAGE PAID on receipt of order. 

Will OUTLIVE SEVEN ordinary Hose. 

OVER 3,000,000 FEET IN USE. 

MAKER TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
Awarded |Q GOLD and SI LVER Medals. 


Price 6d. Post Free, 7d. 

TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 


ILLUST RATED PRICE LIS TS FREE. 

O. HAYWARD, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, RBOCKLEY, S.E. 


m a a a >... ok Bail ik Lokdo., 

S 1 I M C. O DAOfcAge. tnoludod. 

GLASS as 'TiT.-sia 

The following it a Lift of tinea alwayt in etoek: 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10,14 by 10 18 by 12, 18 by 12,10 by IS, 
13 by 11, 14 by 12,17 by 13. 20 by 18, M by 18. 22 by 18, M by 18, 
10 by 15. , b b 

Glass out to any tine at a tlight advance on the above prUet. 
Gloss is out and paoked In own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioes for large quantities, when speoial 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

SI. Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London. K.O. 


stre et, Birmingham 


HEATHMAN’S PATENT 
LADDERS & STEPS 

Are the Handiest for General Use 

BOTH INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 

As they adjust at Varying Heights, 
And are 

Easily Carried About. 

Price List Free and toe pay carriage. 


FORMS STEPS 
TWO LADDERS] 
OR EXTENDS^ 


MEDALS AWARDED 1876 & 1881. 


Everyone Pleased 

Money Returned if not 
Satisfactory. 


I PATENT Cl 


' SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL jl 

Award'd by the ^ 

Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 

OIL AND CAS HEATING APPARATUS 

For rooms halls. greenhouses, conservatories, 
&c Three Grand Invention* for 1895. All 
kinds and sizes of Heating Apparatus, from 
10s 6d Frame Hesters, Propagators, Fumi- 
gatore Ac , Ac. Call and see them in use, or 
'send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Brockhampton Nurseries, 


Bupplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free. 

Jones'Treatise “Heating by Hot-water,” Enlarged Edition 
220 Pages Cloth. 2s. 10d., free. 


C.T00PE,f.r.h.s.,m.s.a.,&S0N 
Btkpnry Square, London, E. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Watering. 

Regular attention to watering is of the utmost 
importance, and in a dry season the work is 
somewhat laborious. It is neeessary to look 
through the collection three times a day at 
least, and at each time give water to any plant 
that may be dry. The thoughtless way of 
giving water all round will not do even in the 
case of so gross-growing a subject as the Chrys¬ 
anthemum. There are two things to avoid— 
namely, excessive dryness at the roots, and the 
reverse, for both extremes certainly oheck a 
plant, if not throw it entirely out of health. 
If, therefore, the watering be done in a hap¬ 
hazard way the roots will surely suffer one way or 
the other, and the collection by a steady process 
be made unsatisfaotory. The greatest difficulty 
in the matter of watering has to be faced by 
that no small portion of Chrysanthemum lovers, 
who most, through business engagements, leave 
their plants from morning until evening, and 
are thus absent at the most critical time. 

It is at the mid-day tarn when so many are 
found dry. The scorching sun has done its work 
on the pots we passed as all right in the morning, 
and if not looked to will by evening be a mass of 
drooping leaves. Many an amateur leaves his 
plants to the care of the better-half during his 
abeenoe (and they are generally well-oared for); 
but to leave them to the elements is a great 
mistake. Some partially plunge the pots in 
Coooa-nnt-fibre or the like, and this, to some 
extent, prevents quick evaporation. By far the 
better plan, however, is to leave some member 
of the household in temporary charge during 
hot weather. It is good practice to allow each 
plant to get on the side of dryness at the roots 
occasionally. This sweetens the earth, and 
thus assists healthy development. When pos¬ 
sible, the writer allows his plants to pass the 
nights in the above state. 

There are several well-known indications of 
a plant requiring water—the dry appearanoe of 
the soil and flagging leaves, for instance. If 
possible, we must escape from the latter point. 
A sharp rap of the pot will tell by its sending 
forth a ringing, hollow sound that moisture is 
needed, and if there be a doubt at any time just 
lift the pot up. By its comparatively light 
weight there is a sign that water should be 
given. Apply enough water at eaoh time to 
thoroughly moisten the whole ball of earth. 
How often eaoh plant should be watered oannot 
be told in writing, there are so many things to 
be considered—the state of the weather each 
day, position of the garden, size of pots, and 
so on ; but, as a matter of course, those sorts of 
a strong growth will take up more moisture 
than varieties of weakly constitution. 

It is well to let the water stand some hours 
in an open vessel to get warmed and softened 
before use. With a large number of plants to 
supply I have not always been able to do this, 
but when possible snob .practices as watering 
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straight from the mains have been avoided. 
Yellow leaves will follow chilled roots. Soda, 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gallons, previously 
dissolved in hot water, is a well-known means 
of softening hard water. This, too, will do good 
as a mild stimulant. In all cases Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants should be filling with roots their 
large-sized pots, and watering with other than 
clear water will become a necessity, if the best 
results are to be obtained. One cannot put all 
the food required to last the plant throughout the 
season into a small pot, and to keep the same 
in a good, healthy, vigorous state, manures must 
be added. These are best applied in a liquid 
state, because we can then have better control 
over their strength. It is easy to over-feed 
plants. 

Liquid-manures. 

Those who by constant use are skilled in the 
use of concentrated manures will be often found 
giving an over-strong dose. There is wisdom, 
then, in being on tne safe side. Weak and 
often is the rule. Soot-water is among the best 
of stimulants for Chrysanthemums ; it not only 
strengthens the growth, but gives a healthy 
dark green tint to the foliage. Growers should 
never be without this. Put a gallon or so of 
soot into a bag and drop it into tne water-tank ; 
it may then be stirred until the water is 
coloured, and in using still further dilute it 
when freBh. In a week or so, when the strength 
has been taken from It, replenish the bag, and 
so on through the season. Soot-water may also 
be syringed over the leaves with good effect. 
Excellent liquids for plants are made from 
manures of sheep, cow, or horse, and the three 
mixed, with a small quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia added, would form a first-rate plant 
food. Cow-manure by itself is cold and apt to 
cause mildewed leaves, although in a hot season 
like this such results are not so likely to follow 
its use. Cesspool water is dangerous, it being 
so difficult to ascertain its strength. Throw this 
on the open garden among crops; it will do 
good there, but keep it away from the pots of 
Chrysanthemums. Manure from the fowl-house 
may be used, but always be careful to well 
dilute it. All manures to bo formed into a 
liquid state should be first put into a bag before 
being put in water ; we thereby obtain all the 
plant food clear and in a form that it easily 
passes through the soil when applied. This is 
important, for if we clog the passages with thick 
matter air cannot pass among the roots. When 
liquid-manures are applied as noted in these re¬ 
marks—that is, weak, the water being just 
coloured—it is safe to give Buch at every other 
time the roots are moistened, from now to the 
period of housing the plants. As a change, and 
more particularly in wet weather, the use of 
some “ artificial ” is recommended. These may 
be scattered on the surface and washed down by 
rain. ._ H. S. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— 

Kindly inform me through your paper about the 
following : In March I purchased some Chrys¬ 
anthemums in thumb pots (Avalanohe, James 
Salter, Lady Selborne, etc.); they were kept 
in glass-houses till end of May, and have 


remained in the open ever since. One is 6 feet 
high, and all the rest 4 feet high. Is it right 
that they should be so ? They all appear very 
healthy, but having compared them with other 
people’s I think they must be much overgrown. 
Will the blooms be good, or should the shoots 
have been cut down ?— Anxious. 

* # * From March until all fear of frost is past, 
the plants are best in a oold frame. The growth 
made there is so much sturdier than when in a 
greenhouse. The plants in the latter structure 
do not obtain sufficient air, and they are further 
from the glass also, which has a tendency to 
‘ * draw them up. ‘ * Anxious ” will see at a glance the 
cause of his plants being so high. The blooms 
may not be quite so good in consequence, bnt it 
is too late to remedy the matter now. If 
large blooms are required, the number of shoots 
should be restricted to threo, or four at the 
most. All side shoots must be pinched off as 
fast as they appear, thus concentrating all the 
energy of the plants into the few selected stems. 
Give the plants ample space now they are stand¬ 
ing in the open, to encourage healthy growth. 
—E. Molyneux. 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Maiden’s Wreath (Franooa).—I stored a lot 
of old plants away dry in winter and they are 
now in great beauty, like a fountain of snow, 
and are in 6-inch pots of leaf-mould and sand. 

Vallotas. —These should never be disturbed. 
A clump I once saw in the North of England 
would have gained a prize anywhere. They 
had been five years in a big Vino-pot, and were 
always put in an open porch, when showing 
flower-buds. The foliage was very green and 
thick, the blooms large and deep coloured, yet 
the bulbs were pot-bound, surface feeding 
being their only nutrition. Years ago I had a 
stupid gardener who dried off the bulbs like 
Onions, on a shelf, and the greater portion 
perished. Vallotas should be kept slightly damp 
in winter, sufficient to keep their heads green, 
and no more, and in a warm house. 

Luculia gratissima. —Should any amateur 
reader be the lucky possessor of this beautiful 
shrub, I can recommend its natural treatment 
to their striot attention, for I failed with some 
seedlings sent me by a London florist through 
want of the necessary conditions (my glass¬ 
houses being too full of tender exotics), there 
being abundance of pure air and soft water. 
It was long supposed to have its sole habitat in 
Nepaul, till I discovered it in the higher part of 
the Assam Valley, near a great branch of the 
Brahmapootra River, where the annual rainfall 
amounts to hundreds of inches; in fact, for 
about ten months of the season. Luculia 
flourishes in vegetable decay among stones, 
and where wet fogs are very frequent, so 
that its foliage must nearly always be moist; 
hence the need of daily syringing with tepid 
rain water. I was guided to the locality solely 
by the powerful perfume of combined Roses 
and Lilies, and after hunting through the 
tangled wilderness my eyes could scarcely credit 
the rare beauty of a glossy-foliaged, thick- 
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stemmed shrub, or rather a tree, smothered 
with branches of rose-ooloured blossoms, oover- 
ing at least 8 feet or 10 feet. Dr. Thomson, 
then the head of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
congratulated me on sending him the sign of a 
temperate olimate.—W. H.L., Cumberland, 


OARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

If the Arum Lilies are kept in pots it will be time to 
shake out and repot. Remove all the small offsets, and 
grow on separately if more sticks are wanted. If large 
specimens are required, put the strong crowns in an 8*inch 
or 9-inch pot, but the most useful plants are among single 
crowns in Clinch pots. Pot chiefly in good loam, adding 
about a fourth pert of old manure. Press or ram the soil 
in the pots firmly. This firm potting not only gets more 
food into the pots for the roots to work among, but it 
keeps the growth short and compact. Roots working in 
firm soil do not rush through it so quickly, and conse¬ 
quently the whole is occupied. If there oomes much rain 
it may be necessary to return the Camellias to the house 
again, and there may be other hard wooded plants amid 
the Heaths, Epacrises, Ac., that would be better under 
cover if we get muoh wet weather. This, of course, is a 
matter for Individual consideration. Among the most 
useful flowering plants now are the Plumbagos. The blue 
is more sought after than the white variety. They are 
very easy to manage, and may either be grown as speci¬ 
mens in good-six*! pots or be planted out to oover a wall 
or pillar. They are easily propagated by outtings of the 
half-ripe wood. What charming things the double 
flowered Myrtles are in blossom, but to have them flower 
freely the growth must be well ripened by exposure till 
summer in the open air, and the plants are always better 
for their annual outing. Cuttings of the young wood 
taken off with a bit of older wood under a bell-glass or 
hand-light in a shady part of the greenhouse will root 
during the autumn. Tnere will be a good many dead 
flowers, Fuchsias and Begonias, falling about now. 

Stove. 

If any of the flowering stove plants have been placed 
outside to ripen wood they ought to be put under cover 
again. The best bloomed plant of Franclscea oalyoina I 
ever saw was expoied for a time during that hot summer 
of 188S, I think it was. But in turning plants outside from 
the stove one has to be careful in hardening the foliage 
by gradual exposure, or in other words, the plants must 
be kept in the shade of a wall or building till the leaves get 
hard, but even this hardening of the foliage has 
considerable influence upon the future blooming capa¬ 
cities of the plants. Rondeletia speciosa major I have 
seen hardened and ripened in a similar manner with 
manifest advantage to its flowering. But one has to be 
quite oertain about the olimate ana shelter of the place. 
What would be proper and useful In one place would be 
hurtful in another, and it is especially important even in 
moving plants from the moist stove to a oool house at this 
season or earlier to guard against the foliage suffering 
under the changed conditions, especially if the remove 
takes place during a burst of bright weather. The nights 
will be getting colder now, and a little fire-beat will soon 
be necessary for tender stove plants. 

Bulbs and forcing-plants. 

Early forcing bulbs will now be ready for potting. 
Roman Hyacinths and Freeeias must be grown in quantity 
where many flowers are required for cutting. Those who 
make a speciality of growing plants for forcing have long 
ago booked orders, and such things as Assies Deutsche 
Perle, Laurestinus, %od other fancy plants, including bulbs, 
will soon be ooming in, and will need prompt attention. Ro¬ 
man Hyacinths may go four in a 5-inch pot or five in a 0-inch 

C >t. For greenhouse or conservatory decoration the 

tier course is the best. Freesias do much better when 
potted not later than the end of August, and are allowed 
to move as they please, being placed in a cold pit with the 
lights off, except when raining heavily. Do not cover 
with ashes as it weakens the growth. Roman Hyacinths 
must be covered with something to keep the bulbs in the 
soiL 

Chrysanthemums. 

Taking the buds will be an operation now, and Weak 
liquid-manure may be given twioe a week. What a 
nuisance the earwigs have been this summer! This is what 
makes the growing of Chrysanthemums and Dahlias so 
expensive ; they are expoeed to the depredations of insects 
more in proportion than other flowers. I was in a Dahlia 
grower’s grounds the other day and,nearly every stake had 
an inverted pot on the top of it. Pretty well the same 
or some similar course has to be adopted by the grower of 
Chrysanthemums if he wishes to have blooms in the best 
possible condition. Gales of wind will be ooming soon and 
If the plants are not securely staked and tied much damage 
may be done. 

Gold Frames. 

Where there is a demand for winter flowers many oold 
frames will be filled now with Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
Cinerarias, and other things will be coming on. We have 
them in different stages, some for early blooming and 
others not yet placed in the flowering pots. Good Cycla¬ 
mens are always useful, but they ar« not usually wanted 
in bloom before October, and from that time to the spring 
a constant stream of flowering plants may be had. The 
earliest plants are raised from seeds sown now and the 
later ones are spring sown in heat, say early in 
February. 

Window Gardening 1 . 

Ferns, Palms, Ficuses, and foliage plants generally are 
more In demand than flowers. It may not be generally 
known to window gardeners that many useful plants for 
the work may be raised from seeds. Aralia Sieboldi, 
Grevillea robust*, Dracaenas in variety. Palms of the hardy 


* In oold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" map be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated 
results, 


spdotes, Cyperus of sorts, and other useful decorative 
subjects may easily be raised from seeds in spring or 
during summer. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Where much bedding-out is done it will soon be time to 
think about getting in a stock of cuttings, as the earlier 
they are rooted the fewer losses there will be through the 
winter, and plants which are well established may be kept 
with less artificial heat. The beds are now at their beet, 
and if the effeot is carefully studied it may perhaps be 
possible to make improvements for next season, and so 
propagate stock accordingly. Those who have not the 
means to keep large numbers of tender plants in winter 
may easily fill their beds without them. Very pretty beds 
may be made with Carnations and Tufted Pansies or 
Violas, using the latter for the groundwork, either in 
mixture or in separate colours. The old Crimson Clove 
Carnation, planted 15 inches apart, with a groundwork of 
white or yellow Violas, Carnation Alice Ayres for a ground¬ 
work of blue Violas, will be charming, and this idea may 
be worked out in various ways by using contrasting odours 
for bordering. This is the season for working up a stock 
of such things. Violas or Pansies will strike now or any 
time during the autumn, when young shoots can be had. 
They usually break up in the centre of the plants from 
this onwards, and they strike freely in a cold frame or 
under a hand light. There will be a good deal of work in 
tying and trimming to keep things neat Grass also will 
require mowing frequently. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Strawberries for forcing should be placed in their 
fruiting-pots now, and be stood thinly on a coal-ash bed 
to keep the worms out of the pots. Use 6-inch pots and 
pot firmly. Good loam, slightly enriched, is a suitable 
compost A pinch of soot over the rough material covering 
the drainage will keep out worms, and make it unpleaiant 
for wiraworms. Keep all runners pioched off the plants. 
New beds of Strawberries may be made now. Good 
runners will be scarce this year in Borne districts in conse¬ 
quence of the drought Make the ground firm before 
planting. This keeps the growth sturdy and the crowns 
plump. Follow up the summer pruning in a common- 
sense way, keeping in view the importance of letting in 
the sunshine to mature fruit and buds, at the same time 
leaving the leaders unshortened to secure outlets for 
growth without starting back buds. The season is getting 
on now, and the main object should be to ripen up the 
growth already made. Melons in frames may possibly 
require warm manure placed round the bed to infuse a 
little more warmth into it to finish off the fruit. Do not 
overwater in damp weather, especially if the bed has 
parted with its heat. Late Grape* colouring will be bene¬ 
fited by having a little warmth in the pipes in dull weather. 
Keep the atmosphere buoyant by ventilation, a little being 
left on all night. Remove all laterals from Peaches under 
glass from which the crop has been gathered, and ventilate 
as much as possible. 

Vegetable Garden. 

A house of Cucumbers may be planted now for autumn 
and winter bearing. Keep them moving steadily. If 
there is bottom-heat they will not require much top-heat 
at present, unless fruits are required early. Usually, 
plenty of Cucumbers can be obtained from frames till 
October. If the plants from which early Tomatoe have 
been gathered are in good condition and free from mildew 
they will be throwing out lots of young shoots, and if 
these are thinned, tied in, and stopped beyond the first or 
second trusses of flowers* good autumn and winter crop will 
be obtained—better, in fact, than would be gathered from 
/oung plants. Early Ruby is our favourite for early and 
late forcing. Tomato? are ripening freely outside on warm 
walls. All shoots, including leaden, should now be 
pinched, as blossoms produced after this date will hardly 
ripen fruit. The season for sowing Winter Spinach and 
Oaions is fast ebbing away, and the l*9t sowing of Turnips 
should also be made. The Celery, under the influence of 
the eooler and longer nights, is growing fast. Early crops 
should now be finally earthed up. Keep a loose surfaoe 
between the rows of Celeraic or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
Thin late Turnips rather more than would be necessary for 
the summer crops. Plant out late Brooooli, and fill in 
spare ground with Coleworts thickly, or Tom Thumb 
Savoy may be planted instead. E. Hobday. 


trouble. Begin putting in outtings of Fuchsias, Mar¬ 
guerites, Heliotropes, and others where this mode of 
propagation is convenient, and there are oonvenienoee for 
wintering the cuttings under glass. The layering of 
Carnations also must receive attention at onoe, if not 
already commenced. After the rain the plants will grow 
freely, and the layers must root very quickly. Any shoots 
that cannot be layered had better be taken off with a 
“ heel ” and inserted as cuttings. Grass will need to be 
cut and rolled frequently now, and all spent plants, dead 
flowers, seed-pods, and weeds should bs regularly rammed 
from the borders. B. 0. R. 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

The recent rains will have the effect of starting into 
growth many things that have been languishing in the 
drought for eome time past, and indeed, a great improve¬ 
ment in the outdoor garden is already apparent. Showery 
weather does not benefit the *' Geranium,” and a few other 
sun-loving subjects, causing them to run too much to leaf, 
and washing out the colours, but Begonias of all kinds 
simply revel in it. There is still time to put out fairly 
strong plants of the tuberous kinds on a sheltered border 
and obtain a nice show of bloom In the autumn, especially 
if frost keeps off until November, but they should be 
planted at once. Now is a good time to strike cuttings of 
choice varieties; the young side-sboote from the base of 
strong healthy plants make the best cuttings, or If 
thoroughly well hardened, even the tops of pot plants that 
are past their best may be utilised. Tbe majority will 
strike without much difficulty in pots of very sandy porous 
soil, or in a bed of the same in a pit or frame, in either 
case extra well drained. A fair amount of air must be 
given, with shade from hot sun—in fact these, with very 
careful watering, are the principal points. But for all 
ordinary purposes seedlings are decidedly preferable 
to plants from cuttings. Zonal Pelargoniums (“ Gera¬ 
niums ”) also are easily increased at this season by 
inserting cuttings in tbe open ground. Prepare a bed in a 
sunny and somewhat sheltered position by digging it over 
and adding some leaf-mould ana road-sand, or grit of some 
kind, then roll or pat it down gently to an even surface, 
and insert the cuttings with a dibber, placing them about 
4 inches apart in rows 6 inches apart, and dropping a pinob 
of sand into each hole for the base of the cutting to rest 
on. Make the soil quite firm round each, give one good 
watering, all that is necessary subsequently being to keep 
the bed free from weeds, and lift and pot the plants in 
September or October. In this way a very large percentage 
—often 100 per cent—may be rooted with a minimum of 


THB OOMING W1HE1 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 10th 
to August 17th, 

Sowed Early London and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flower. Planted a pit with dwarf French Beans. We have 
the means of heating the pit, should it be necessary, and 
we find this orop come in useful through the autumn. 
Earthed up Celery. Planted a few more late Queen 
Broccoli. It Is an advantage to plant at different times 
and in different aspects. Advantage is taken of fine da>s 
to tie up Lettuoee and Endive. Earthed up Celery, Ac We 
hare discontinued pulling Rhubarb—in fact, very little hae 
been gathered lately. Rhubarb is sometimes used as s 
preserve and for wine making, and there is a temptation 
to weaken the crowns by denuding the plants of foliage, 
and this is sura to injure the future orop. Having plenty 
of seeds of Peas we have sown a bed broadcast for the 
purpose of using the tops for flavouring soup. They may 
be sown in beds 4} feet wide to be easily eut when 
4 inohes or so high. The same plan may be adopted all 
through the winter, if it was desirable to do so, only, of 
course, it would be necessary to sow in boxes under glam 
where there was a little warmth. Made a last sowing of 
Onions, Spinach, and Turnips, including a proportion of 
Chirk Castle, Blanks tone, which is better able to resist 
frost than the white varieties. Sbifted on double and 
single Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyolamens. AU are now 
in oold pits on beds of ashes. Prioked off herbaceous 
Calceolarias. These are grown In the shade. Put in 
cuttings of various bedding plants, “ Geraniums ” being 
fully exposed, but other things under glass, where they 
can be kept close; but these close frames are always 
opened for an hour or so every morning to prevent damp¬ 
ing. Made another sowing of Brown Oos and All-thsyear* 
round Cabbage Lettuces. Potted a lot of Roman Hyacinths 
and Freesias, and boxed several thousands of double and 
single Daffodil* for winter blooming. Shifted oo a lot of 
Tree Carnations. This will be the last shift before flower¬ 
ing. They will remain outside eome time yet. Pricked 
off a lot of seedling Ferns. Those who have a Fern-house 
will have numbers of seedlings come up In all directions. 
Under the stage in one of our houses, all sorts of plants 
grow from self-sown seeds, including Farm in variety. 
Mosses, Cyperus, Ac. Looked to a late Peach-house to 
remove laterals. Tbe potted trees from which the fruit 
has been gathered have been placed outside to ripen 
foliage and wood. Budded a piece of Brier cut ti ng s. 


Oalystegla pubescens fl -pL— This is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful and distinot 
climbers among true herbaoeous plants. In 
common with the Bindweeds, to whioh it be¬ 
longs, it dies down eaeh year and springs up 
&l»Mdantly again the following season. But 
though strictly au herbaceous subject, it is just 
such a one that is perhaps best grown alone in 
isolated places where it may go on from year to 
year without disturbance. In the ordinary 
border there is always the fear of its being forked 
np and destroyed. But it is well suited for the 
higher parts of the large rookery where Bpaoe 
oould be given it, and where at will it may send 
forth its beautiful trailing stems so abundantly 
clothed with rose-pink blossoms. These latter 
continue in great profusion over a long season 
and are very double. Another good place may be 
made for it at the base of some tree stump over 
which it may ramble freely. As to soil and 
situation, it is readily accommodated, succeeding 
almost anywhere. I remember seeing it in con¬ 
siderable quantity some years ago in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Birmingham, I believe at Solihull, 
in one of the main thoroughfares where the 
houses opened on to the footway, and here was 
this pretty climber with its roots beneath the 
hard pathway, trained to the houses for some 
distance, and flowering with its. wonted free¬ 
dom.—E. 

Annnal O&lliopsls. —How charming and 
showy this annual is with fair treatment and 
abundance of room to grow. Two very pretty 
masses of it consist entirely of self-sown plants, 
and they have had abundance of room to grow, 
each plant being a large spreading bushy mass 
with hundreds of blossoms. It is a graceful and 
lasting flower, and, in oommon with many other 
good annuals, has suffered in reputation from the 
bad system of sowing whole packets of seed on a 
spot about large enough to nourish and sustain 
one healthy plant. One mass consists of the 
ordinary type, G. tinctoria, which prodnoes 
yellow flowers having deep black centres. The 
other mass arrests the attention of all who see 
it, the variety being that known as nigra 
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speciosa or atro-Banguinea, and the strain of seed 
a good one. All the flowers are of a deep dark 
rich velvet brown colour, a very distinct and 
most uncommon shade in any flower. This 
annual is as good for cutting as it is for forming 
a display in beds and borders. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SNAPDRAGONS IN THE GARDEN. 

Zonal Pelargoniums and Calceolarias have 
long been regarded as unsatisfactory and mono¬ 
tonous, and would not be half so extensively 
used if only something better could be found to 
take their place. Tuberous Begonias have to a 
certain extent become a substitute for the former, 
but this beautiful class of plants is not quite 
within reach of everybody, or, at all events, 
they are not easily raised and grown in all gar¬ 
dens. Violas, or Tufted Pansies, have also be¬ 
come very popular, these giving good shades of 
yellow, purple, and white. They are also very 
easily propagated and wintered without much 
difficulty, but, unfortunately, they in many 
instances fail badly during a hot and dry season. 
What we want are more of the half-hardy and 
hardy classes of plants sufficiently showy to 
take the place of “ Geraniums ” and Calceolarias, 
and quite as capable of flowering both early and 
late in the season, but of late years nothing 
better than the Antirrhinum has been intro¬ 
duced. 

Nowhere else have I seen such a grand lot of 
Antirrhinums as at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire. 
There they are bedded out by hundreds and 
thousands, and a grand display they make from 
May or early in June till very severe frosts in¬ 
tervene. They are not the ordinary mixed 
and striped Antirrhinums, but are self-coloured 
and of a more branching yet compact habit of 
growth. The pure white form I have 
known for many years, and have bedded it 
out regularly. For this the gardener has a 
grand crimson-flowered companion, and also 
an equally good rich yellow variety. A double 
row, equal to a length of 110 feet, of the crimson 
variety in a large bed was a sight not to be for¬ 
gotten in a hurry, and yet only secondary spikes 
of flowers were left, those first formed having 
either been cut or snapped off. The yellow 
variety does not produce quite such grand spikes 
as the crimson form, but it is equally as effective 
as any other compact yellow-flowering plant that 
could be named. These Antirrhinums Btand 
drought remark ibly well and are only slightly 
damaged by drenching rains, and of what other 
bed iing plants other than Nasturtiums can this 
be said ? 

All three varieties come true from seed, 
always providing the seed bearing plants are 
kept a long way apart from each other and also 
from any other forms of the Antirrhinum. 
The gardener prefers to propagate by means of 
cuttings, and nothing could well be simpler 
than the plan he adopts. In the autumn, or 
say late September, the cuttings are taken and 
made mitch the same way as Calceolarias are 
treated; in fact, all are taken at near about 
the same time and receive almost identical 
treatment afterwards. No bottom heat is 
needed, every cutting striking without any 
assistance other than a glazed covering, and none 
are lost by frosts or damp during the winter, so 
that they are quite as hardy and reliable in that 
respect as PanBics. There are also few losses 
by transplanting in the spring, and no failures 
after they are once established in the bed. This 
class of Antirrhinums not unfrequently stand 
out all the winter in mixed borders, and flower 
very freely and strongly the following spring, 
but the young plants are the best for flower-beds. 
They are very serviceable in a cut state, the 
spikes of the crimson form being extra long, 
and the closer they are cut over the more cer¬ 
tain they are to continue flowering. Leaving 
the spikes uncut after the flowers have fallen 
has a most weakening effect, and quite spoils 
the plants of the white form. W. 


Delphinium noblUssimum.— This is, as its name 
implies, a noble variety, producing massive spikes densely 
set with bronzy-blue flowers, which are rose tinted in the 
centre. The individual flowers are large. This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the beet saari^ouble varieties of this truly 
magnificent group of plants. ^ 

Digitized by VjQOQlt 


FOXGLOVES. 

The common Foxglove and its allied species, 
though long and closely associated with our 
flower borders, have for very many years been 
somewhat neglected as garden plants in this 
country. They are happily again coming well 



A white variety of the common Foxglove 
(Digitalis purpurea,'. 


to the front, though in a vastly improved form. 
That the Foxglove has not been entirely 
neglected in France is clearly proved by the 
flower from which the illustration was made, and 
which is chiefly, if not entirely, the outcome 
of liberal cultivation and careful, intelligent 
selection. That it has taken a long time to pro¬ 


duce the above spotted variety there can be 
little doubt, but the achievement has been well 
worth years of waiting to attain, and entirely 
does away with the oft-repeated, but not very 
intelligible, objection many people have to the 
purple Foxglove, on account of its, to them, 
monotonous and somewhat disagreeable colour. 
We have been so long accustomed to seeing the 
Foxglove growing wild in our woods and dells, 
that we rarely, if ever, think of it as a border 
flower, though, to our mind, these plants make 
a charming group when well placed, blooming, 
too, at a season when flowers of this class are 
much wanted. In some few gardens in this 
country these Foxgloves have been made a 
speciality, and many fine varieties have been 
raised from seed, planted out, and again selected. 
The commoner varieties, many of which are 
beautifully spotted and shaded, are amongBtthe 
moat useful and attractive flowers for the 
shrubbery or so-called wild garden. If the 
ground is kept comparatively clean of rank 
weeds the Foxgloves will give little trouble, the 
seedlings coming up by the thousand ; in many 
instances we have seen them literally cover the 
grou'd, so thickly bad tbeeeedbeen strewn about. 
When kept long in one place,however, the plants 
are apt to die out, and this will have to be 
temedied by changing their position every few 
jears. Clumps or groups of the best of them 
can easily be kept in the flower beds or holders 
by collecting a pinch of seed and sowing in a 
pan or box, or on a sheltered border in the open 
air, planting out as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle. Selections of there 
varieties of Foxgloves might alio be with ad¬ 
vantage associated with groups of trees and 
shrubs in our pleasure parks, &c. There are no 
plants so well adapted as Foxgloves for work of 
this kind, and as the trouble of cultivating the 
plants is small, there can be no excuse for 
excluding them from collections. Amongst the 
allied species and varieties, the foremost is, per¬ 
haps, D. grandiflora, which also grows under the 
names of ambigua and ochroleuca. Its flowers, 
produced in long racemes, are dull yellow, and 
not by any means so pretty as those of the 
varieties of the common species. D. ferruginea, 
laevigata, &o., arc often grown in the rockery ; 
bat they are not to be recommended as garden 
plants. Some little good might be done in 
making the purple Foxglove more perennial, and 
maybe improving the strain by crossing with 
some of these truly perennial species. Our own 
experiment in this direction was, however, a 
signal failure, though this does not by any means 
prove that it is impossible. We selected a st rong 
raceme of the D. purpurea var., and crossed the 
flowers with pollen of D. grandiflora, and aft«r 
carefully markin g above and below where the 
pollen was placed, we waited until seed time. 
The result was rather curious, as all the capsules 
above and below the marks were plump and full 
of good seeds, but those, without a single excep¬ 
tion, dusted with the pollen of D. giandiflora 
were withered up, not a fertile seed—indeed, 
no seed of any kind—being produced. This 
has happened twice. Have any readers had 
the same experience writh these Foxgloves ? 


Asclepias tuberoea.- The merit of 
novelty cannot be claimed for thiB, the Butte rfly 
Flower of North America, for according to the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening ” it was introduced 
into this country as long ago as 1690. It is 
found in a wild state throughout a considerable 
tract of countiy in North America, piincifally 
in sandy fields and such places. This Asclepias 
is a herbaceous perennial that reaches a height 
of a couple of feet or more, and from the upper 
part of the stem the branches proceed in a 
spreading manner, and the flowers are borne in 
closely packed clusters along the shoots. These 
flowers are of a curious shape and bright orange- 
scarlet in colour, though in this last respect 
there is a certain amount of variation, as when a 
number are grown together it is often possible 
to pick out some much brighter than otherB. 
By some this Asclepiaa is considered somewhat 
difficult to maintain in a flourishing state, but a 
mass of it planted out in a rather light, hot soil 
has occupied the same place for years, and 
flowers well each season. This year the blos¬ 
soms are nearly a month later than last and 
not so brightly coloured, the dull weather being 
.gainst then£inictihi« Mapfqt. The root, are long 
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and Horseradish-like, so that in planting them 
the soil most be broken up sufficiently deep. 
The winged seeds of this are, as in most 
members of the genus, very pretty. 


SUMMER BEDDING. 
Pleasing contrasts of colour. 


Some rather pleasing contrasts effected with 
hardy things may be noted, as they have the 
merit of giving a bright display at a little cost. 
A mixture of Dactylis glomerata and Annie 
King Tufted Pansy forming a carpet under a 
very large double pink Thorn is very fine. 
Some old shrubs were cleared away in the 
autumn to allow room for the further develop¬ 
ment of the tree on the side where its beauty is 
most seen, and as the underneath carpeting 
followed close on the removal of shrubs it had 
furnished the ground quite early in the year, 
and the position being due south and getting a 
good share of sun, the Tufted Pansy is not 
unduly drawn or rendered leggy by the shade 
of the tree. This Dactylis is unquestionably one 
of the brightest and most graceful variegated 
plants we have, and in fairly good soil grows 
into very large tuftB by the midale of the season. 
For this reason it should when mixed with other 
things, Tufted Pansies, for example, be allowed 
plenty of room ; 2 feet each way is not too 
much. Another bed that has been very effec¬ 
tive at a minimum of trouble and expense was 
formed by planting early in the year clumps of 
Tartarin Pentstemon and filling in with White 
Swan Tufted Pansy. This has, I think, been 
one of our very best beds, as both Pentstemons 
and Violas did remarkably well, flowering with 
wonderful freedom. Of course, the removal of 
the central spike in the one and an occasional 
picking off of seed-pods from the other was 
essential to keep them going, and in the case of 
tufted Pansies in quantity this takes some little 
time, but they have amply repaid the trouble. 
Besides the two Tufted Pansies already named, 
Crimson King, Mrs. Bellamy, and Archie Grant 
in the dark shades, Ardwell Gem and Lord 
Elcho in the yellows, and Duchess of Fife in thb 
fancies have been exceptionally good. One of 
our very best is the variety named as associated 
with the Dactylis, viz., Annie King. It is not 
as yet widely known, being indeed a compara¬ 
tively new variety. It is a rosy lilac self, the 
strongest grower we have, and wonderfully 
free. 

If in planting beds of Tufted Pansies some nice 
hardy plant is required to dot occasionally 
among them to break the flat surface, let me 
recommend a few well-grown plants of the gold 
and silver Retinosporas. The Montbretia border 
is gay, and the plants arise from a carpet of 
Phlox setacea that has covered the border, and 
is a beautiful bright green. Here is a veritable 
hardy combination that is not likely to be any 
further trouble—at least, I fancy the Phlox will 
form a sufficiently thick carpet to protect the 
corms of Montbretia from frost. Another hardy 
combination on a rather larger scale is 
scarlet and white East Lothian Stocks with 
Amellus bessarabicus Aster—an effective result 
of grouping pleasing shades of colour in a mass, 
but rather heavy. I should have used A. acris 
preferably, but that is not at its best until the 
Stocks are a little past. Pleasing results have 
followed sowing the gold and chocolate Toadflax 
between clamps of Iris ; the flowers, tiny as 
they are in themselves, are very effective in a 
mass against the silvery Flag-like foliage. This 
Linaria is a wonderfully enduring annual from 
a flowering standpoint, and should be exten¬ 
sively grown. The common pale yellow wild 
variety is a mass of colour on the chalk slopes. 
I have given up the idea of classing summer- 
flowering Chrysanthemums of the Desgrange 
type with hardy plants. Annual losses of old 
stools were very considerable, and even when 
they came apparently safely through the winter 
it was to go off in early spring in an unex¬ 
pected manner. They are much better treated 
as annuals and planted out early each year as 
December-struck cuttings. E. 


A good TropsBOlum for bedding is the variety 
Vesuvius. We have seen it lately in several places, 
althongh it does not appear to be generally known. The 


plants make a dense, compaat. gr 
colour, and set off by brilliantfcrii 
well above the mass of fcllsget 


wth, the leav< 
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leaves of dark 


COMFREYS FOR THE WILD GARDEN. 
Most of the Comfreys (Symphytum) are scarcely 
suitable for a choice mixed border, but for the 
wilder parts of the garden, in woodland walks, 
or the margins of rills and streams they are all 
excellent plants because so hardy and so vigor¬ 
ous as to become naturalised with native vege¬ 
tation. Bold masses of the largest, such as S. 
asperrimum, which in rich moist soil grows 
6 feet high or more, have a stately, yet graceful 
effect during the summer, the leaves growing to 
a great size, and the tall; nodding spikes of 
reddish blossoms, changing to blue, are very 
pretty for weeks together. Other similarly 
strong growers are S. tuberosum, with yellow 
flowers; S. caucasicum, with white flowers; 
and our native S. officinale, of which there is a 
form with variegated foliage good enough for a 
choice mixed border, for when in flower the 
graceful flower-stems of drooping bells of blue 
make a beautiful contrast with the foliage. 
Another first-rate border Comfrey is the Bo¬ 
hemian species (S. bohemicum), which only 
grows about 2 feet high, and has brilliant orim- 
son-red flowers. It grows and flowers best on 
poor soil in an open sunny spot; if the soil is 
rich and the place shady it runs to lank stems 
and leaves. There are other Comfrevs, such as 
S. orientals (white), 8. tauricum (yellowish) in 
cultivation, bub the above half-a-dozen kinds 
represent the genus from an ornamental stand¬ 
point. Once established they grow apace, and 
will hold their own against the strongest in the 
wild garden, so that it is advisable to give the 



The Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale). 


Comfreys a good area to spread over. I have 
in mind many woodlands adjoining great gar¬ 
dens now quite devoid of interest that could 
be made attractive at little coat and trouble 
by planting masses of Comfreys and similar 
robust perennials that would give interest to a 
wood from spring till autumn. The Comfreys 
never show to better effect than when fringing 
a stream or lake, and the beautiful way in 
which we frequently see our native Comfrey 
clothing the banks of a stream along with 
Meadow-sweet (Spine* Ulmaria), Purple Loose¬ 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria), and other moisture- 
loving plants affords a lesson as to how to treat 
the bare banks of a stream or lake that one 
often sees even in places where no expense is 
spared in straining for effects from doubtful 
exotics. A garden stream fringed with the 
finest of our riverside and marsh plants is one of 
the most beautiful phases of gardening I know. 

_ W. 

Oalopetalon ringena.— Although grown 
in gardens thirty or forty years ago, when 
Australian and Cape plants were the most 
fashionable of greenhouse subjects, it is very 
rarely indeed tn&t one sees this Australian 
climber nowadays. It is pleasing to find it is 
still kept in cultivabion at Kew-gardens ; in the 
temperate house there a plant is now flowering 
very freely. It is trained over a trellis, and the 
dull orange-red flower-trusses, ensconced among 
the dark green leaves, have a very pretty effect, 
althongh the plant cannot be described as 
particularly showy. The leaves are ovate and 
from 3 inches to 5 inches long, the infloresoence 
being corymbose aqd borne on 4 long twisted 


stalk at the end of each shoot. It is 3 inches 
in diameter, and made up of about a couple of 
dozen flowers. The flower at its base is tubular, 
but at the top separates into five oblong-pointed 
petals. The tube of the flower is hau-an-inch 
long and orange-yellow, the petals red with an 
orange tinge. The species is more to be recom¬ 
mended to those who like to grow out-of-the- 
way, yet not unattractive plants than to those 
whose spaoe indoors has to be apportioned 
chiefly with regard to the supply of nowers for 
cutting and for similar purposes. 

The beat Carnations. —Your article on 
Carnations in last week’s issue of Gardening is 
very interesting, especially as it apparently deals 
with Border Carnations. The yellow self sadly 
wants more stamina, Germania and others being 
far from vigorous, and flowers not opening 
kindly. I notice you mention Corunna and 
Bribaunia. Are these robust and free bloomers 
for borders? What is your opinion of Miss 
Campbell ?—E. H. Barnsley. 

* # * Britannia has nob been tried as a border 
Carnation, but it will, doubtless, be a good 
border variety. All those produced from seed 
in the gardens of Mr. Martin Smith are 
vigorous. I have tried the following in the 
borders, and last season was a good one to test 
the stamina of any variety. The best is Miss 
Audrey Campbell (Martin Smith), this is a olear 
primrose-yellow. Next to it is Duke of Orleans, 
another of the Have’s seedlings, yellow, with a 
tinge of buff. Corunna, also raised by Mr. 
Mai tin Smith, is a clear, rich yellow, with the 
petals very lightly fringed. Britannia has large 
full flowers, borne erect on stout stems, and 
this will, doubtless, prove excellent as a border 
variety.—J. D. E. 

Monardadidyma (Oswego Tea).—Among 
herbaoeous summer-flowering perennials the 
above is one of the most striking when in flower, 
by reason of the brilliancy of its whorls of 
scarlet blooms. These latter are of an excep¬ 
tionally bright shade, and always render tne 
plant a most conspicuous and attractive subject 
in those gardens where it finds favour. But it 
is by no means so abundant in gardens as its 
merits entitle it to be, for it is only here and 
there that one chances to meet it. Apart from 
its value as a flowering subject, the pleasing 
fragranoe of its leaves should be sufficient to find 
for it many admirers. It is usually about 2 feet 
high, and if planted in fairly good ground in an 
open, sunny spot the flowers will be all the more 
brilliant. It is especially suited for massing, 
and I do not remember seeing it employed in 
the Loudon parks.—E. 

Single Cactus Dahlias.— We have had 
the Dahlia in many forms and of all sizes, e. ch 
having a term of popularity, but the Cactos 
kinds, being less formal, are likely to last 
longest in popular estimation. The florists 
improved the old type of single Dahlia till it 
became very regular in form. In the olaos 
under notice we have a very decided and wel¬ 
come break from this, and the varieties will find 
many to admire them. Among them Earl of 
Ravenswood is remarkably distinct and showy, 
with large starry flowers, quite 6 inohes across 
and of a brilliant orange-red colour. Queen 
Mary, pure white; Argyle, dark maroon-red (a 
very rich colour); Guy Mannering, pale yellow, 
flushed with piuk; Bruce, olear, soft self¬ 
yellow ; Loohiel, bright red ; Lucy Ashton, 
rich crimson; and Ivanhoe, light purple, are 
all good kinds, embracing a wide range of 
colour. 

Gladiolus Ohildsi Ben Hur.— This is 
a very striking kind, so large in flower and 
bright in colour. The flowers are quite 6 inches 
in diameter and almost self coloured, being of a 
clear bright Balmon hue with just a few mark¬ 
ings of white in the throat. Three flowers folly 
out make as much display as half-a-dozen of 
those of the older kinds, and the richness of 
colour is very pleasing. 

A group of Foxgloves.— I enclose a photograph 
of some Foxgloves in the Balne Woods of Lord Denunore, 
near Snaith, Yorks.—H. B. Harrison. Balne Vicarage, 
Snaith. 

*** A very pretty group of our native Foxglove. 

Gladiolus Oolvlllel albus.— Thie is delightful in 
a small bed. The growth is slender and the flowers of 
purest while, appraring at a time when they are more 
appreciated than earlier In the season. This Gladiolus is 
so often grown in pots, that it is worth making a note of 
when grown in a mass in the open air. 
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FERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

The Pkll/EAs. 

The Pellaias are very interesting Ferns, and 
amongst them are plants suitable for either the 
warm and the cool-house, for pot culture, or for 
hanging-baskets, and some which form beautiful 
ornaments for a Wardian-case. The latest 
system of Fern culture has to a great extent 
fallen into disfavour, and yet I am aware of one 
or two very creditable collections of small- 
growing Ferns which are cultivated in this 
way. In one instance the possessor is a 
confirmed invalid, almost entirely confined to 
the house, and in another case a fine collection 
is maintained by a mill operative, and is 
very highly prized, and I may also remark that 
the very finest example of 
the Killarney Fern I have 
ever seen was in a Wardian- 
case in the house of Mr. Bew- 
ley, of Blackrock, near Dublin, 
in whose garden Ferns were a 
great speciality. The Pellaias 
here enumerated are plants 
of great beauty, but they 
cannot withstand great heat 
without becoming affected with 
hosts of black thrips, which 
will speedily work destruction 
if not eradicated, and this is 
best effected by laying the plant 
upon its side and syringing 
it carefully and thoroughly 
with warm water in which 
some soft - soap has been 
mixed. After the syringing 
rinse the plant with clean water 
and remove it to a situation 
where it gets less artificial 
heat, for over-heating is sure 
to bring about this pest, and 
its presence is a sure indication 
that the plant requires a cooler 
temperature. Peat and loam 
for soil, with a little sand added, 
is all that will be necessary, 
together with drainage and 
plenty of water. 

P. INTRAM ARG INAL! S is also 
found in collections under the 
various names of Pteris Casse- 
beera, Allosorus, and Platy- 
loma. It is a Fern from Mexico, 
and deserves all possible care. 

It is an evergreen greenhouse 
species, and forms one of the 
prettiest objects in a Wardian- 
case. The fronds seldom ex¬ 
ceed 1 foot or 18 inches in 
height, and their general ap¬ 
pearance may be readily defined 
from a glance at our cut. It 
was introduced about fifty 
years ago from the Botanic 
garden collection in Berlin, yet 
it has never become a common 
plant with us. 

P. TKRNIFOUA is another 
evergreen Mexican plant with 
a beauty peculiarly its own. 

It is of pendent habit, and is 
seen at its best when grown 
in this way in a large warm 
Wardian-case. The fronds are 
some 18 inches long. When 
the plant is strong the pinn.c are opposite, 
each bearing three leaflets of equal length, 
which spread out, forming a six-angled star. It 
does not require much sod, but plenty of water, 
which must, however, pass quickly away, must 
be given it. 

P. sagittata is an erect-growing plant from 
Peru, and a charming object for a temperate 
fernery. The fronds are somewhat triangular 
in outline, glaucous, and soft in texture. The 
fronds usually grow from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height, the rachis being pale brown and the 
fronds of a glaucous green. 

P. flexuosa. —This is a charming climbing 
Fern. It produces fronds some ti feet or more 
in length, the colour of the pinnules being of a 
delicate soft green, while thesori, which change 
from black to reddish-brown, ire very conspicu¬ 
ous ; on the whole, indeed, it may be reckoned 
one of the most ornamental aad charming ftliaged 

Digitized by V^OOQlC 


plants in cultivation. If grown in too warm a 
temperature or too dry an atmosphere it is ex¬ 
tremely liable to attacks from its worst enemy 
—thrips. It is a native of the Andes of Peru 
and of Columbia. 

P. ATRoruitruREA.— This is another beautiful 
species of a peculiar blue-green colour, somewhat 
resembling that of P. ternifolia. It is a native 
of North America and British Columbia, but is 
not sufficiently hardy to withstand unharmed 
the severity of our winters ; neither is it of 
sufficient Bize to render it conspicuous if it was 
hardy. For a cold house, however, it is a 
charming subject. It requires abundance of 
drainage, and should not have much soil about 
its roots. The fronds are nearly a foot long 
when the plant is strong, but more frequently 
about half that length. The colour is a deep 
blue-green. This plant, although it has been in 


Frond of Pellea intramarginalig. 

cultivation in this country upwards of 100 years 
has always remained rare. 

P. geraniifolia. —This species is widely dis¬ 
tributed in the Eastern as well as the Western 
Hemispheres, and its beauty demands for it a 
place in every fernery or Wardian-case collec¬ 
tion. It is a dwarf, compact plant; the fronds, 
somewhat palmate in shape, are supported upon 
slender black polished stems, and seldom exceed 
10 inches in height, and frequently not so much. 
On the upper side the colour is rich deep green, 
lighter beneath ; the sori are red, continuous 
round the margin of all the segments, and are 
very ornamental. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the. Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plant*, with a chapter on 
the Qarden of British Wild Flower*.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* from drawi ng* bu A l/red Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8w, linen boards, price 12j. ; well bound in 
half morocco, ^8#. Through all booksellers . 


FILMY FERNS. 

Translucid or “Filmy Ferns” may safely be 
classed among the most marvellous representa¬ 
tives of the vegetable kingdom. The trans¬ 
parent nature of their lovely fronds, which, 
notwithstanding their apparently delicate 
nature, are very persistent, remaining fresh on 
the plants for two, or even three, years, renders 
them exceedingly interesting ; in that respect 
alone they are totally distinct from any other 
cultivated plants. 

The section of Filmy Ferns is composed of 
three genera :— 

The Todeas, mostly natives of New Zealand. 
With the exception of T. Wilkesiana, which is 
a native of Fiji, and which, in course of time, 
forms a remarkably handsome miniature Tree 
Fern, with a stem of a peculiarly slender and 
elegant nature, all the known species and varie¬ 
ties of Todeas are plants forming short trunks or 
clumps, much in the way of the popular Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis). The most popular 
among Todeas are T. superba, the Crape Fern 
of New Zealand, and T. pellucida, which, 
though not so handsome, is a stronger grower 
and a much easier plant to cultivate. Some 
very handsome and remarkably distinct seed¬ 
lings have been raised in Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons’ nurseries, such as T. intermedia, grandi- 
pinnula, plumosa, &c., which form very valuable 
additions to the genus. Then we have 
The Hymenophyllums, of which H. dem- 
ieaum (see Gardening, August 3) is a very fair 
representative. While a few species are natives 
of the East and West Indies, and require a little 
artificial heat during the winter, a certain qu u n- 
tity of these lovely plants, indigenous to New 
Zealand and Chili, are remarkably modest in 
their requirements, all that is necessary for their 
welfare being a constantly moist atmosphere, 
and a cool temperature of merely a few degrees 
above freezing point during the winter. The 
New Zealand species, as has been proved re¬ 
peatedly, stand a good deal of frost without 
being injured. Instead of forming clumps or 
trunks, Hymenophyllums are provided with 
rhizomes, slender, and of a wiry nature, from 
which their elegant fronds are produced in 
abundance. The most popular plants in this 
genus are candiculatum, chiloense, crispatum, 
demissum, flexuosum, Fosterianum, lutens, 
and we must not forget the two little 
gems H. tunbridgenso and Wilsoni, natives 
of the British Isles. The third group 
comprises 

The Trichomanes, several of which are also 
indigenous to New Zealand and other cool 
parts, and the typical plant of which is none 
other than our beautiful Killarney B'ern (T. 
radicans). Some plants of this genus are pro¬ 
vided with rhizomes in the same way as the 
Hymenophyllums, but certain species produce 
their feathery fronds from a central crown only. 
Among the most popular species we may note 
T. alabamense, angustatum, exsect um, uni¬ 
forme, radicans, and its varieties, and the very 
pretty small-growing humile, parvulum, and 
venosum. 

Todeas can only be propagated from spores, 
whereas Hymenophyllums and Trichomanes 
may be increased by the division of the 
rhizomes, or of the crowns when practicable. 
It is essential that the direct'rays of the sun 
on the plants should be avoided at all times. 


Hedychium Gardnerianum.— Where 
room can be found for this plant in the conser¬ 
vatory it should always bo included. Its stout, 
herbaceous stems are 4 feet to 5 feet high, and 
bear large, obloDg leaves 16 inches long by 
6 inches wide, which in themselves render the 
plant a striking object at all seasons of the year. 
During August and September its beauty and 
effectiveness are greatly enhanced by the superb 
racemes of flowers terminating the stems. This 
Hedychium is the hardiest of all the species, 
and nas in warm corners and near the W’alls of 
hot-houses been grown outside for several years 
with a covering of dry litter in winter. To 
obtain it in perfection it is necessary to give it 
the protection of a cool house with a minimum 
temperature of 40 degs., or even a little lower. 
It should be planted out in rich loam and giveu 
plenty of water during the growing period. 
After the flowers are past, water should be 
entirely withheld from t be plants. 
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ROSAS. 

INSECT ENEMIES.—HI. 


Enemies of the Rose. 

Considering what & favourite flower the Rose 
is, I need make no exouse for mentioning 
another kind of pest to which they are liable. 

In my last paper I dealt with the aphides, 
which are probably their most hurtful enemies, 
but in some years various kinds of small cater¬ 
pillars do an immense amount of mischief in the 
Rose-garden by feeding on the leaves, and by 
curling them up, sometimes fastening two or 
three together with silken threads, which are 
produced from a small tube which is placed 
near the mouth, and connected with an internal 
reoeptacle containing a sticky fluid, which 
hardens on contaot with the air. The cater¬ 
pillar touches the leaf with this tube, 
and draws out a fine thread of the 
fluid, which hardens almost immediately. Some 
of these caterpillars, which are usually called 
maggots or grubs by gardeners feed on the 
flower-buds. They sometimes eat 
the young petals just as they are 
beginning lo open, or make holes 
in the buds, which ruins the blos¬ 
soms. These caterpillars are remark¬ 
ably active, as is well known to those 
who have tried to catch them. 

Snugly ensconced in the shelter they 
have prepared, when the leaf is 
opened which contains one, it 
wriggles out, drops to the ground, 
before you have fairly caught sight 
of it. These insects are the cater¬ 
pillars of several kinds of small 
moths belonging to the family 
(Tortricidse), which arc often known 
as “ bell moths ” on account of their 
shape. They are small brownish or 
greyish insects, measuring from 
£ inch to 1 inch across the wings 
when they are expanded. There 
are quite seven or eight different 
species of these moths, whose cater¬ 
pillars injure Rosea ; and there are 
several others which feed on the 
foliage of various other plants and 
trees, especially fruit-trees. There 
is not much to be done by applying 
insecticides, as from the way in which they 
shelter themselves it is almost impossible to 
reach them with any fluid or powders, and from 
what I have just said it is by no means easy to 
catch them alive. Pinching the rolled leaves 
or those which are spun together is the easiest 
way of disposing of them if you can make sure 
that the victim has not dropped out during the 
operation. Perhaps the most certain plan is to 
hold a basket under the leaf or buds and cut 
them off, taking care that they fall into the 
basket, which should be one that they cannot 
drop out of; the leaves, buds, &c., should then 
be ournt or laid upon a hard path, and the 
roller passed over them. It is of no use throwing 
them on to a rubbish-heap, for if the caterpillars 
are full grown they will turn into chrysalides 
just as well on the rubbish-heap as on the Rose¬ 
bush, and the moths, when they leave the 
chrysalides, will at once fly to the Rosea and 
deposit their eggB. When the Roses are out 
back in the spring it is always safer to bum the 
shoots which have been cut off, as they mty 
have eggson them, and if left lying about under 
the bushes for some days the eggs may hatch, 
and the young caterpillars will gain aocess to 
the bushes. 

It ought to be made a rale in all gardens 
that everything that is taken away from a 
plant infested by any insect or fungus should 
forthwith be burnt. Many of the eggs of insects 
and spores of fungi will not be destroyed by 
throwing them on a rubbish-heap. The next 
best thing to do is to bury them not less than 
9 inches below the surface. G. S. S. 


of Prinoesse de Sagan are Kke a piece of crimson 
velvet. Most Rose lovers have recognised its 
merits, but an older and splendid kind needs 
bringing to the front—namely, Souvenir de 
David d’ Angers, whose appearance dates back to 
1867. In a group it is very effective, the clusters 
of flowers being of a clear bright red colour. 
The flowers of both kinds open well in all 
weathers, as they are of medium size and semi¬ 
double when expanded. 


TEA ROSES IN AUGUST. 

The end of the Rose season, as far as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are concerned, has arrived. The 
shows come with a rush and cease as suddenly 
as they begin, suggesting to the majc~’ f ” nt 
people that the Rose is a flower of two o. —*— 
weeks in summer, instead of one which 
is or may be had in quantity for quite four 
months of the year. During July there is fierce 
competition among the votaries of the flower, 
but after no further encouragement is offered, 
and only the enterprise of a few solitary trade 



Bergmann’s Tortrlx (Crceeia Bergmanniana). 


growers leads to the representation to the queen 
of flowers at any of the later shows. I make 
these remarks because flower shows are popular 
and afford an admirable means of showing and 
teaching those who visit them what are the 
flowers of the season at which they are held. So 
far as the Tea Roses are concerned, there would be 
little less difficulty in showing them in the same 
perfection of form and colour during the latter 
part of August and the first half of September 



Rose Tortrix (LozoUania rosana). 


The beat red Teaa—Those engaged in 
showing Roses would give the first place to 
Souvenir de Thdrese Levet, as its flowers are 
full and shapely, but as a garden group it rarely 
makes much display, and the colour of its flowers 
is somewhat dull. For the garden to make a 
bright picture throughout summer and autumn 
two kinds are mc^spen^abl a. £Fh< < rpeningbnds 


as they appear during June and July. But 
better still would be to modify the methods of 
exhibiting and show the best kinds at this season 
as they grow and bloom. 

The false standard of merit which constitutes 
an exhibition Rose is responsible for keeping 
many lovely kinds from ever appearing on the 
show board. There are many of them in clusters 
that would be a revelation to hundreds if shown 
and seen as they are at the present time. In 
June Rose flowers are fewer and perhaps finer, 
but the best Rose pictures unfold in the autumn 
when the bushes are in luxuriant growth, when 
old and young leafage give rich contrasts of 
green and purple, and the strong summer shoots 
are crowned with blossoms. _ 

Although an autumnal display is an assured 
thing with Tea Roses growing vigorously, I note 
interesting variations in its character and effect 
under the influence of diverse soils and situa¬ 
tions. In the warm, light loam of the eastern 
counties both summer and autumn blooming are 
dearly defined periods, and there is a short ces¬ 
sation between the two displays, this being 
during the month of August. In the close, 
adhesive loam of North Sussex there is abso¬ 
lutely no break at all, but a continuous succes¬ 


sion of bloom. In both oases, however, there is 
no questioning when autumn approaches that 
Tea Roses are pre-eminently before all others. 

Go into the garden in late August or early 
September in which Tea Roses are a leading 
feature, and among them will be found the best 
flowers of the garden, no matter with what they 
are brought into comparison. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the 

Climbing Teas are the longest blooming and 
most satisfying of all the climbing Roses, and, 
cqmbining great vigour with absolute hardiness, 
they are kinds for everybody. 

After long experience I have given the pride 
of place t ) Bouquet d’Or. Next in merit is 
Gloire de Dijon, and Emilie Dupuy completes 
the best trio of this race. Mme. Berard is 
always finer in autumn than at any time, and 
on a fence gives splendid blossoms of perfect 
form and matchless colour. Mme. Chauvry, 
Duohesse d’Auerstadt, and Henriette de Beau- 
veau may be added by all those who grow Roses 
in a warm spot. R6ve d’Or gives us its richest 
coloured blooms in early autumn, whilst W. A 
Richardson repeats its summer display. The 
newer LTdeal, now becoming established, 
appears to be a certain kind. It attracts much 
attention from its unique, variously tinted 
flowers. These are sorts to grow in quantity 
wherever there is space to train them, and if 
this is wanting, what better use could be made 
of them than as a screen where a hedge was 
needed, or as a back line to a border of hardy 
plants, or even the dwarf Teas ? The 
Dwarfer kinds, to be effective, must be in 
close groups, with little or no bare ground 
visible between or among the plants. As to the 
kinds, I will first give the beat dozen, and let it 
be clearly understood that it is infinitely better 
to have these only or half of them in groups of 
a dozen upwards, according to space, than to 
have the most select and complete collection. It 
may be that the dozen here given will not agree 
with the show selection, but I recommend Rosea 
that have no weak points, but in a mass make a 
picture, with flowers in plenty on healthy, 
handsome bushes. The most vigorous kinds 
need not be more than 2 feet apart, and not a 
few may be grouped at half that distance 
between the plants. Marie Van Houtte must 
ever be one of the first Roses, and next to it 
Anna Ollivier. Mme. Hoste and Edith Gifford, 
two quite modern kinds, come next, and for a 
close, compact group the last-named has no 
rival. Mme. Lambard is always most attractive 
at this time, a group of bushes, and sometimes 
the same bush, producing flowers of several dis¬ 
tinct shades. Souvenir a’un Ami and Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince are drooping Roses, but the 
fault, if it be one, is not so apparent when they 
make large bushes. Rubens and Mme. Charles 
are always good, also Jules Finger. None of 
these need description now ; they should be 
familiar to all. To complete the dozen I 
shall select Dr. Grill and Marie d’Orleans, 
both very handsome, very distinct, hardy, 
and strong. Neither is well known. Catherine 
Mermet and The Bride will be missed, per¬ 
haps, from the above selection, but let them 
come next. They are grand Roses, but when 
habit of growth and the general picturesque 
beauty of the group are taken in consideration 
as well, they are a little behind. There are 
many which make lovely piotures in the garden, 
but never appear at the shows owing to the full- 
flowered individual specimens, the one type of 
show Rose being the end and aim of all exhibit¬ 
ing. Those that quickly come and go in vary¬ 
ing quantity are of the loose-flowered type. 
Such is Marquise de Vivens, dwarf, and delight¬ 
ful in growth and blossom now, always one of 
the sweetest scented ; its perfume is really 
powerful. Narcisse with clusters of creamy 
buds, Prmcesse de Sagan in crimson-amaranth. 
Souvenir de David d’Angers, rich glowing red, 
Mme. Joseph Schwartz with erect dusters of 
shell-petalled flowers. Adam in drooping rosy 
globes, Comtesse Riza du Parc, with great 
branched heads of bloom in indescribable shades 
of rose and copper, are certain to give the fullest 
measure of satisfaction and enjoyment in close 
groups of from twelve to twenty plants. Other 
good kinds might be added, for this long-lasting 
continuous bloom is not a monopoly possessed 
by a few kinds. It exists in the tvpe and parent 
of the race, Rosa indioa, a charming single Rose 
that blooms from the first days of summer till 
the close of autumn. A. 
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Rose Marie d’Orleans.— This is one of 
Nabonnand’s Roses, and though sent out about 
ten years ago, I do not remember to have seen 
it in any other garden or nursery. From what¬ 
ever point it is regarded the verdict must be 
entirely in its favour. In growth it is decidedly 
vigorous, its stout, strong shoots being armed 
with the most formidable spines, and it soon 
makes a bush a yard high, and as much through. 
It is a most profuse bloomer. Now in its second 
blooming it is more handsome than in early 
summer, for the great flower clusters stand out 
from a thick foil of rich foliage. The buds are 
bold and handsome, of a deep rosy-red colour. 
They expand into flowers of great fullness and 
sweetness, a wonderful mass of petals, which 
reflex at the sides and give to the flower a dis¬ 
tinct and very characteristic shape. No one 
would regret adding this Rose to his collection. 
—A. 

A now Rose. —Herewith I send you blooms 
of my new H. P. Rose, Mrs. Rumsey, for com¬ 
ment. You will observe that in addition to its 
attractive colour it has not the slightest spot of 
mildew, although all other sorts surrounding it 
are more or less affected. A 
race of mildew-proof Roses for 
garden decoration would be a 
great acquisition, seeing how 
many of our finest exhibition 
sorts are so subject to it at this 
time.—W. Rumsey, Joyning's 
Nursery , Waltham-cross, Herts. 

* # * This is a very fine Rose, 
full of promise, and a sport from 
the variety Mrs. George Dick¬ 
son. We saw it last year in Mr. 

Rumsey’s nursery, and thought 
highly of it. The growth is ex¬ 
ceptionally robust, absolutely 
untouched by mildew, which 
whitens some kinds, and the 
flowers are clear, shining Rose, 
and sweetly scented. It is a 
thoroughly good summer and 
autumn kind.— Ed. 

Marechal Niel Rose un¬ 
satisfactory.—I should be 
very glad if the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening would kindly tell me a remedy I could 
use for my Mardchal Niel Rose-tree in the 
greenhouse, which is fearfully blighted with 
brown scale? The tree is planted inside the 
house, and runs along the top close to the upper 
ventilator. The buds in spring were few and 
very poor. The “ Geraniums,” &c., underneath 
are covered with tho same black blight. In the 
spring I washed every twig of the tree with 
soft-soap and water, and syringed it with weak 
paraffin and water, and since that time with 
Sunlight-soap, but all with no effect. A good 
strong shoot 12 feet long has grown from the 
main stem. Had I better cut down all the old 
blighted part of the tree, and let this shoot take 
its place ? If so when ought I to do it, now, or 
wait for chance of a second bloom ? The tree is 
throwing out some young wood, and looks 
slightly better than it did. The tree is about 
four years old.— Mrs. D. S. 

*»* A correspondent sends us growth of a 
Marechal Niel and complains of its being sadly 
affected with scale. She is right; we never saw 
a worse case. Soap and water, paraffin, and 
Sunlight-soap have all been tried ; but surely 
not in so complete a manner as she imagines ? 
So thickly is growth covered, both with scale 
and fly, that “ Geranium ” leaves from below are 
also a mass of that sticky black deposit all 
iasects leave if not mastered. Many others are 
troubled with this, and we can only again repeat 
that early measures and a much freer use of weak 
insecticides throughout the season are the only 
preventive. No ; do not cut down the stem of 
young growth, but you will do well to remove 
the older wood so affected with scale, and next 
season, when the new shoot has ripened, use 
stronger measures and keep them up longer. In 
your case you really must kill or cure. If not 
too inconvenient, we would cut out the whole of 
the plant; then thoroughly wash the woodwork 
and replant another from a pot. You would 
get a good shoot for next season, and this would 
probably be the better plan. 

The Carolina Rose. —A Rose that bursts 
out into its first display of bloom when all its 
kindred are passing oWl [ z one [hat ^ould 
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arrest attention and be doubly welcome. Such is 
the Carolina Rose, a lovely species having some 
resemblance to Rosa lucida. When allowed its 
head it makes a stout, erect bush about 6 feet 
high, and a group of such bushes is now the 
most attractive among the wild Roses, every 
shoot being crowned with a cluster of buds and 
blooms. The flowers are large and open, of a 
clear bright rosy-red, and possessed of a 
delicious scent.—A. 


ORCHIDS. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 

This is a very extensive family, consisting of up¬ 
wards of 400 species, the majority of which, 
however, are not seen in cultivation, and only 
a very small number are considered of garden 
value. Epidendrums are distributed over a 
vast area, being very abundant in both South 
and Central America and also in the West 
Indies. In Brazil, Mexico, and Guatemala are 
found some fine large-flowered species, which, as 



An epiphytal Orchid (Rpidendrum) with humming 
birds and nest. 


may be seen by the illustration, grow luxuriantly 
on tree stems. 

The culture of these plants is by no means 
difficult, for in their natural habitats they are 
found growing upon the mountains at elevations 
similar to the Cattleyas and the Mexican Ladias. 
Under cultivation the cool house appears to 
suit the majority of the species. They succeed 
well upon rafts of wood with a little Sphagnum, 
but moat growers prefer pot culture. The pots 
should be well drained, and a compost used con¬ 
sisting of about equal parts of fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, the resting and growing 
seasons being regulated as is usually recommended 
for Cattleyas. Amongst the most beautiful 
kinds which are generally grown must be men¬ 
tioned the following, and although far from 
being a complete list, these are amongst those 
which really deserve a place in every collec¬ 
tion :— 

Epidendrum atro-purpureum is one of the 
most beautiful, and is perhaps better known in 
our gardens under the name of E. macrochilum. 
The spike carries many flowers, each about 
2h inches across, the sepals and petals incurved 


at the tips, of a deep, purplish-brown, changing 
to light green near the base. The lip is pure 
white, with a small crimson spot in the centre 
in front of the diso ; the flowers appear during 
the winter after the plants have completed their 
growths. A very distinct and beautiful variety 
is E. atro-purpureum roseum, which is identical 
with the type, but with a dark, rose-coloured 
lip. 

E. bicorn utum. —This is without doubt one 
of the loveliest and most distinct, and the one 
exception that requires more heat than any of 
the others. It does best when placed in a small 
teak basket, with little material around its 
roots, and suspended near the glass in the East- 
India house. The flowers appear during April 
and May, and will last two or three weeks in 
full beauty; the erect raceme attains about 
18 inches in height, and often carries a dozen 
blooms, which at first sight resemble those of 
the beautiful Phalrenopsis, or Moth Orchid. 
The flowers are pure white, slightly spotted 
towards the centre with lilac. It has in many 
instances proved a difficult plant to grow ; but 
this has probably been caused by the bad condi¬ 
tion in which the plants have been imported. 
This species is a native of Trinidad and 
Demerara, and was first imported from the first- 
mentioned place about sixty years ago. 

E. cinnabarinum. — This, a tall-growing 
plant, is one of the finest of the red-flowered 
kinds. The blooms are produced on dense 
racemes, and are bright cinnabar-red, with a 
yellow disc on the lip. It is of Brazilian 
origin. 

E. Endresi. —A lovely species, having pure 
white flowers, with a few violet spots in the 
centre of the lip. These are very wax-like and 
produced on a terminal raceme. The plants 
are small, the slender stems not reaching more 
than about 9 inches in height, and furnished 
with small leaves from top to bottom. It 
was first discovered in Costa Rica in 1873, but 
was not seen in our gardens until several years 
later. 

E. fragrans. —This is one of the first epiphy¬ 
tal Orchids that was grown in this oountry. 
The blooms are not very showy, but, neverthe¬ 
less, it still deserves a plaoe in collections on 
account of its powerful perfume. 

E. O’Briknianum. —This, the first hybrid 
Epidendrum raised, is a cross between E. radi- 
cans and E. evectum. It produces slender 
stems several feet long. These stems are well 
furnished with short, thick leaves, and produce 
slender peduncles of many flowers, which are 
each about 1£ inches in diameter. The flowers 
are of a uniform bright carmine oolour, the 
crest on the labellum of a clear yellow. It 
flowers during the early summer months. 

E. radicans. —This species is also commonly 
known as E. rhizophorum. The habit of the 
plant is very similar to that of the preceding ; 
the flowers are bright orange-scarlet, the middle 
lobe of the lip bright orange-yellow. It will 
continue in flower for several months. 

E. Stamfordianum. —A very distinct plant 
which produces its flowers from the base of the 
bulbs instead of the top, which is the case with 
all others in the genus. The sepals are yellow, 
spotted with blood-red, the petals similar, but 
with fewer and larger spots ; the lip varies from 
white to yellow, with the crest violet-purple, 
and the margin nicely fimbriated. It flowers 
during the spring months, and is a native of 
New Grenada. 

E. vitelljnum majus. —One of the most use¬ 
ful and brightest-coloured little Orchids that has 
ever been grown. It is very dwarf, and suc¬ 
ceeds well when suspended in a shallow pan 
near the roof in the Odontoglossum-house, 
where its brilliant colours contrast well with 
those of other plants in the same house. It 
produces flowers in great abundance from the 
apex of the bulbs. The flowers are of a rich 
vermilion colour, the lip being orange-yellow. 
It is a native of Mexico, and has been known to 
us for a considerable number of years. 

E. Wallisi. —This is a plant of much more 
recent introduction, having been first discovered 
just twenty years ago. It is a very distinct and 
showy species, and produces both terminal and 
lateral peduncles of very charming flowers. The 
flowers are individually about 2 inches across, 
sepals and petals golden-yellow, with dark car¬ 
mine spots, lhe lip large and spreading, white, 
striped and shaded with magenta-purple, and 
with three raised yellow lines at. the b^sp. Jt 
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flowers during October and November, and is 
remarkable for the length of time it continues in 
bloom. It is a native of New Grenada. 

All the above require quite cool treatment, 
excepting E. bioornutum, with plenty of light, 
although it will be found neoessary to lightly 
shade them from the direot rays of the sun. 

M. 


WORK IN THE ORCHID-HOUSE. 

A good deal of watchfulness and oare are now 
needed, as the growths on many of the plants 
are approaching completion, and others quite 
finished. Any plants that have quite made up 
their pseudo-bulbs must be kept dormant, if 
possible, for a time at least. Others that are 
backward must be pushed on by all possible 
means, the strongest growers being assisted by 
occasional doses of liquid-manure, used in a very 
diluted state. Cymbidium Lowianum and gigan- 
teum, Zygopetalum Mackayi, Peristeria elata, 
and many of the Phaius speoies all like this 
treatment. Cattleya gigas and others that 
have flowered upon the current year’s growth 
must have the pseudo-bulbs well-ripened, and 
then be kept rather drier; but a frequent mistake 
is to consider the drying as part of the ripening 
process—that is to say, keeping the plants still 
in a strong heat and withholding water from the 
roots. A little thought will show any 
intelligent person that at the time of finishing 
up the bulbs and laying the foundation, as it 
were, for next year’s blooming, the plants will 
require ample sustenance, and certainly no worse 
time could be selected for withholding the 
water supply. A batch of imported plants 
of Onoidium Cavendishianum are now showing 
flower-spikes, though the plants have only 
a few roots in the compost applied some weeks 
ago. These will not be suppressed entirely, but 
the number of flowers allowed to remain will 
be very limited, nor will they be left on long 
enough to distress the plants, but cut soon after 
they open. By this means we see what the 
variety is, and at the same time keep the plants 
growing without any check. Thunias, as the 
flowers fall, will be taken to a sunny frame, 
and the water supply gradually diminished as 
the leaves fall. They may now be propagated 
by cutting the stems into lengths of 5 inches or 
6 inches, and inserting these in pots filled with 
light compost, potting them up separately as 
soon as the young growths that form commence 
to root. The cooler weather and frequent 
showers have not been without their good effect 
upon Odontoglossums and other cool Orchids in 
frames, the foliage being greatly improved in 
texture, and taking on a rich bronzy hue that is 
very satisfactory. 


The Dove Orchid (Peristeria elate).—This 
is a very easy plant to grow, and one that can¬ 
not fail to be interesting to amateurs. It is a 
strong-growing plant, with large, leafy pseudo¬ 
bulbs, the foliage often attaining a height of 
2 feet or 3 feet. The flower-spike is erect, and 
carries a large number of flowers, each being 
about 2 inches across, pure white. The chief 
feature of this flower is the remarkable resem¬ 
blance that the internal parts of the flower 
bear to a Dove, the likeness being very striking. 
This Orchid must have very liberal treatment 
to induce it to flower freely. The plants must 
be potted up early, and grown in a compost con¬ 
sisting largely of good fibry loam, peat-fibre or 
leaf-mould, and chopped Sphagnum Moss may 
be added to this to lighten it, and some finely- 
broken crocks or charcoal. The pots must be 
exceptionally well drained, and in potting the 
base of the bulb should just rest on the oompost. 
There is no need to raise this above the level of 
the rims, but keep it j ust below, as in ordinary 
potting. After potting water sparingly until 
the roots are freely moving, then give a good 
supply. The best place to grow it is in the 
Cattleya-house, though it is not very fastidious 
as to temperature. The minimum winter heat, 
however, must not go below 55 degs., as there 
is danger of the bnlbs decaying at the base. A 
native of lanama, introduced in 1826. 


Rom a n Hyacinths for autumn 
flowering.— The first bulbs will be to hand 
within a few days, an4 no time yshould 
h be lost in securir - — 1 ““ 


irglrrac 
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more especially so if very early bloom is needed. 
It is useless to attempt to force early if a due 
proportion of root-action has not sufficiently 
advanced. By potting or boxing without delay 
as soon as they arrive, it is possible to have 
them in flower by the end of September, although 
I personally prefer to commence with them the 
first week or so in October. If only required for 
cutting, boxes or square seed-pans are far pre¬ 
ferable to pots. These give more surfaoe-soil in 
proportion to the amount used, and the work 
can be done in lesB time than potting into either 
6-inch pots or a lesser size. When this work is 
done the pots, pans, or boxes should be stood 
upon a cool, moist bottom, being once well 
watered and then oovered with a Blight surfacing 
of silver sand, and afterwards with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or coal-ashes to the depth of about 
3 inches. It is never advisable to put all the 
stock of bulbs into the soil at once ; about three 
separate turns should be adopted so as to control 
the succession more readily as it is often a 
matter of retarding rather than otherwise if the 
autumn be mild. 


ABOUT CARNATIONS. 

Selfs. 

Thebe are now so many seifs that it is not easy 
to surpass the best of them, but improvements- 
may oome in other ways, and successional or 
perpetual blooming is a most desirable thing to 
develop and extend. It will add immensely to 
the value of Carnations as garden flowers. The 
inveterate burster should oe rejected, and the 
more raisers aim at producing and sending out 
long-podded flowers the less we shall be troubled 
with this fault even during inclement seasons. 
For example, Mrs. Reynolds Hole seldom pro¬ 
duces a perfect flower, whilst in marked contrast 
Carolus Duran is generally faultless in this 
respect. It would appear to be possible, there¬ 
fore, if set about in earnest, to entirely get rid 
of this bursting propensity. Alice also never 
bursts, whilst possessing all the essential quali¬ 
ties that should be found in a garden Carnation, 
being white, very free, and long-lasting in 
bloom. The inclusion of the yellow seifs spoilt 
what would have been a grand bed. After the 
winter their sickly yellow appearance quite indi¬ 
cated what would follow, and it would really 
have been better to have cleared them away at 
the time. I shall not feel disposed to try them 
further in this place. I am not alone in my expe¬ 
rience, for a neighbour who does Carnations 
well had a fine batch of Germania sent him last 
autumn, and the plants dwindled away and 
died in a border where all others were growing 
vigorously. 

Seedlings. 

The satisfaction given by a good batch of these 
suggests the wisdom of always having some, 
even if no startling kind appears among them. 
They generally enjoy an absolute immunity from 
whatever ills befall Carnations, and they are 

S recious things for cutting. Have nothing to 
o, however, with cheap Carnation seed. 
Those who have taken the trouble to save 
some know only too well that it cannot be 
profitably vended in penny packets if it is to 
produce anything worth the trouble of growing. 
The best results only oome from seed saved 
from hand-fertilised flowers. The first lot I 
ever saved was by chance. There was not a 
second • rate Carnation in the garden, and 
noticing some seed-pods swelling up I decided 
to save them. When the progeny flowered, 
however, I was not prepared to see such a poor 
result and such a large percentage of entirely 
single flowers. The seed that produced the 
batch from hand-fertilised flowers was saved 
with great care, and the result amply repays the 
trouble taken. It would not ba a bad plan to 
grow a few plants in pots for seed-saving, as 
they could then be placed under cover for pro¬ 
tection from inclement weather and to assist in 
ripening up the seed. Cultural details in re¬ 
gard to these are very simple. Seed may be 
sown in April, and it needs no artificial heat. 
If sown thinly the young plants may stand 
until large enough to prick out into a bed of 
fine soil, which can be made up in a frame, so 
that the young plants may have a little protec¬ 
tion at first. As soon as they begin to grow, 
however, the lights should be entirely with¬ 
drawn. A damp day in July should be chosen 
for transplanting them to their flowering 


quarters, and after that nothing remains to be 
done but to keep them dean and tie up the 
flower-spikes when they come. 

Influences of Soil and Situation. 

Most Carnation culture proceeds on the 
general plan of planting new groups each year, 
destroying the old plantations in anticipation of 
the frost doing it if we do not. The gross 
growth usually made in the rich soil provided 
for the plants is not of a hardy nature. Occa¬ 
sionally exceptions are met with in plaoes 
where the natural soil is just of the right degree 
of richness to keep the plants going for several 
years, and yet producing flowers quite up to the 
fine form characteristic of the kind. This is a 
gain in many ways. In a neighbouring garden 
which stands at a high elevation I recently saw 
a handsome display, and the finest plants were 
three years old. There were many plants of 
Raby, and I never saw it finer than here. 
After the third year the plants begin to grow 
straggling and weak. The gardener informed 
me that he rarely gets, nor from the nature of 
things expects, much from layers the first year. 
Some are put down and transplanted annually 
to ensure young plants coming on, but the bloom¬ 
ing comes from two and three-year-old plants. 
I have seen great bushes of Carnations in oot- 
tage gardens in West Sussex, and some growers 
who are situated near the sea find differences of 
habit and a general inclination among the plants 
to live longer and grow tufty. It is worth ex¬ 
perimenting in this direction, as certain kinds 
might be found that would go on and in some 
part relieve us of the annual propagation and 
replanting as far as concerns them. 

Carnations in pots. 

We have had a lot of beauty from some pots 
of Carnations in the flower garden, and in any 
place where they can be stood some should be 
grown in this way. The pots want to be elevated, 
so that when the flower-spikes droop over and 
the blooms expand they are not much below the 
line of vision. This method of treating Carna¬ 
tions suggests many pretty ways of growing 
them, and entirely does away with the necessity 
of staking. Pots of Carnations with the spikes 
tied up would look very stiff and poor in com¬ 
parison with those such as we have, all the 
spikes drooping round the sides. They lose 
none of their brightness and beauty. I have just 
been round the garden after a deluge of rain, 
and the Carnations in the beds are drooping 
with the weight of water upon them, or if 
strong enough to stand have their calyoes 
full. The pot flowers are dry, and look as fresh 
as in the early morning previous to the rain. 
This is one gain, but other good points may be 
urged in favour of this way. It might be 
thought that pots or vases would look flat and 
empty, but that is only because we are accus¬ 
tomed to see them filled with erect growing 
things. It matters not whether they are flat or 
full so long as they are picturesque, and cer¬ 
tainly these pots of Carnations are handsome. 
They are easily provided if strong layers of good 
seifs are potted up in autumn ana kept in frames 
through the winter, potting them on several in 
a pot, according to its size, in the month of 
March. Choose kinds that are persistent in 
bloom, and the display will be prolonged. 
Following out the Bame idea, the prettiest 
Carnation pioture in the garden this year was 
produced by raising a little border behind a 
terrace wall and level with the top. The eleva¬ 
tion suited the plants, and they had no 
tying, but the spikes lay where they grew, and 
falling down the face of the wall mingled with 
the Roses trained upon it, a natural and delight¬ 
ful effect. A. 


Seneclo pulcher In masses.— This is 
one of the handsomest of autumn flowers. We 
remember some time ago seeing a mass of it, the 
only way to get the full effeot of the warm, 
rioh rose-purple flowers. The garden may be 
as brilliant in autumn as in the summer if the 
many things that bloom naturally at that season 
are planted in quantity. This is one of them, 
the strong stems springing out from the base of 
fleshy, leathery green leaves. The flowers of 
this Senecio are individually broad and very 
striking, and, being produced so late in the 
autumn, are the more valuable. It is a plant 
that requires some amount of shelter and a 
deep, loamy, moist, well-drained soil 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS INDIVISA AND THE 
VARIETY LOBATA. 

This is a fine strong-growing climber from New 
Zealand, producing pure white flowers in 
abundance in the month of May. It is appro¬ 
priate for planting at one end of the house and 
training under the ridge. When allowed to 
hang thinly in festoons it has a good effect, and 
is more fitted for being so grown than things 
whioh are not naturally intended for extending 


guarded against by a free use of the syringe. 
Brown scale can be removed by sponging in the 
usual way. If white scale gets upon this, or 
any plant grown overhead on the roof, there is 
no chance lor its extirpation except cutting the 
head close in during the winter when at rest, 
and dipping or washing the affected stem and 
remaining shoots with a strong solution of 
insecticide. R. 

All&manda Williamsi— This very fine 
Allamanda is distinct from other kinds, particu¬ 
larly in growth, this being quite dwarf, the 


A spray of the white-flowered Clematis indivisa lob&U. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


far. As the soil in which the roots are placed 
gets exhausted, recourse must be had to 
stimulants in the shape of copious waterings 
during the growing season with liquid-manure, 
and renewal of the surface soil in the spring by 
removing an inch or two from the top of the 
border the roots occupy, and replacing it with 
new. When the space is filled which the plants 
are intended to occupy, each year, after flower¬ 
ing, the knife should be freely used so as to 
reduce the shoots within proper limits, and to 
allow room for theseaspu^growth. Red-spider 
will, dating hot, weatAer, aortaf iiiicai Aalte its 
appearance Ob' this CTfcmlWs/ aritCfcHbVtM be 


plant making a compact little bush, each shoot 
terminating in a dense umbel composed of buds , 
and expanded flowers. The latter, individually 
measuring about 4 inches across, are of a very 
clear, rich shade of yellow, whilst they are deli- 1 
cately scented. A. Williamsi is suitable for 
growing in 5-inch pots, as in these the plants 
bloom profusely. 

Fuchsia triphy 11a. —After having been 
lost sight of for the greater part of two centuries 
this charming Fuchsia has in recent years 
obtained a fair amount of notice. It was 
discovered originally by the botanist Plumier in 
the West Indian island of St. Domingo in 1700, 


and was named as above by him on account of 
the threefold arrangement of the leaves at each 
node. It is quite distinct from any other 
Fuchsia in cultivation, and is certainly one of 
the most beautiful of the original types. The 
feiiage is of a deep reddish-purple oolour, with 
scaroely a tinge of green at any time. It affords 
a very effective background for the racemes of 
pendent flowers, which, borne at the ends of the 
branohee, are of a fiery orange-red. The species 
is of dwarf, compact habit, although its long- 
tubed flowers show' its relationship with F. 
boliviana, F. corymbiflora, and other tall-grow¬ 
ing species. Although it can, like 
all Fnchsias, be increased with the 
greatest facility from cuttings, it is 
by no means so easy to obtain large, 
well - formed plants afterwards. 
After growing freely for a few 
months it is apt to go off stunted 
and weak. The best success with 
it has been obtained by growing it 
all along in a moist, warm atmos¬ 
phere, such as is used to start the 
ordinary garden Fuchsias into 
growth in spring. 

THE TETRATHECAS. 

This beautiful genus of greenhouse 
shrubby plants is a native of Aus¬ 
tralia, most of them having been 
introduced in the early part of the 
present century when far greater 
interest w*as evinced in both Cape 
and New Zealand plants than ob¬ 
tains at the present day. The cul¬ 
ture of these and kindred subjects 
some fifty or more years ago was 
chiefly directed towards obtaining 
exhibition specimens. It is surpris¬ 
ing that a more extended culture has 
not been accorded to the pleasirg, 
if only from the home decorative 
point of view. Another very pretty 
variety is T. verticillata, which is 
also known as Platytheca galioidet. 
It is of much more slender growth 
than the preceding, but an extremely 
pretty plant when studded profusely 
with its purplish-blue flowers. There 
are other varieties, but these two 
are the best known and most gener¬ 
ally cultivated. Anyone who pos¬ 
sesses a light greenhouse should be 
able to find a congenial spot for 
these plants. Shading is not needed 
at all, otherwise if applied it will be 
conducive to a more slender growth, 
and this should be guarded against 
so as to avoid as far as possible a 
teo free use of sticks. Some support 
in each case is required, but with 
careful attention to pinching the 
leading shoots a portion of this work 
may be avoided, more particularly 
in the case of T. ericoides. After 
the plants have flowered, a slight 
Pruning would be advisable, but 
it must not be done in at all a severe 
manner. Thence onwards for the 
rest of the summer the syringe may 
be employed during hot weather. 
When the plants have made a good 
after growth they can be with ad¬ 
vantage stood out-of-doors until the 
middle of September, a sheltered 
but sunny spot being choren. Small 
plants had better be kept in a cold 
pit where the lights can l>e put 
on if the weather be unusually hot, 
so as to avoid extra watering, or at 
Light if Deeds be. 

Pottinc; to excess should be care¬ 
fully guarded against ; it is one of 
the worst points in the culture of these and 
other plants that in a manner possess similar 
features to this genus. What potting is 
needed should have attention as the plants 
go out of flower so as to make the most of 
the growing season. This work pays for doing 
in a thoroughly effective manner by ramming 
the soil as firmly as possible. Large shifts 
should be avoided, for plants with such fine 
roots do not thrive nearly so well under that 
method. Peat only, with sand, should be used, 
and it should be of the, best enduring quality ; 
dark-looking and 'hardMmindling peat is much 
the bcgQFwfcfHE. tftWrtfFSfT?* winter 
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should be guarded against, otherwise an attack 
of mildew is likely to take place. In any case, 
it is far better to start with young plants in 
4-inch or 5-inch pots. Propagation itself should 
be done by taking partially-ripened shoots early 
in the summer, striking them under a bell-glass 
in nearly all sand in a close, but cool, tempera¬ 
ture. G. 


THE FLAMINGO-FLOWER (ANTHURIUM 
SCHERZERIANUM). 

To grow this Anthurium well, it should ba 
shaken out once a year, for, however open and 
orous the material in which it is grown may 
e, it is liable to get sour through the quantity 
of water that is given, especially through the 
season of active growth. If by any means the 
soil gets soddened and .into a pasty condition, 
the roots will perish, the result of which will be 
that it will take years to bring the plants 
round. Through not being repotted when 
necessary, many of even the finest forms pro¬ 
duce inferior spathes. Another mistake is in 
repotting at the wrong time. This operation 
is more often than otherwise carried out in 
spring at a time when the growth is finished, 
in place of doing it towards the end of summer, 
when the plants are about to make their annual 
crop of new leaves. Autumn (late September) 
is the time for potting. All the old material 
should be worked out from amongst the 
roots without injuring them in the least. The 
nature of the roots is such that with ordinary 
care this can be done. The only material that 
will enable this Anthurium to attain the 
strength and vigour of which it is capable is a 
mixture of the fibrous matter contained in good 
Orchid peat, with the earthy mattershaken away, 
and chopped Sphagnum, with broken charcoal, 
potsherds, and sand added in such quantity as 
will allow the water to pass quickly through it. 
The plant is a surface rooter, so that if ordinary 
pots are used they should be nearly half filled 
with drainage. For large, full-sized specimens 
shallow pots are best. The plants should be 
kept well up in the pots, much in the way that 
Orchids are potted. Work the new material 
carefully in amongst the roots, so as not to 
injure them, and press it down moderately. 
Water as soon as the potting is completed. The 
plants should be kept well up to the light, with 
no more shade than is found necessary to pre¬ 
vent the leaves being injured. An intermediate 
temperature will answer much better than more 
heat; so treated, the plant makes stronger and 
larger leaves, producing correspondingly larger 
spathes. 

This Anthurium varies in the time of ripen¬ 
ing its seed according to the amount of heat it 
receives. Seedlings differ in the size and 
general quality of their flowers more than most 
things, so that even when seed is saved from a 
good variety, by far the greater proportion of 
the progeny iB inferior to the parent. Those 
who happen to have a plant of the large- 
flowered form that was first imported would do 
well to raise seedlings from it. Not only are 
the spathes of the first importation of this 
Anthurium superior in size to those that came 
later into this country, but they are better in 
colour and also better in shape, the spathe 
beiog quite flat, without the objectionable curl 
in it that disfigures those of many other¬ 
wise fine varieties. In most cases the seeds 
from last year’s flowers will have ripened during 
the past month. The best material to sow in 
is Sphagnum chopped fine, with a liberal 
addition of sand and broken potsherds or char¬ 
coal. Large pans or shallow boxes will answer ; 
drain and till them with the material, pressing 
it down firmly. Give a good watering, and sow 
the seeds evenly over the surface. Do not 
cover them, but keep the soil quite moist in a 
similar way to that which is done in the raising 
of Ferns from spores. In an intermediate or 
an ordinary stove temperature the seed will 
vegetate during the winter. The seeds when 
ripe should be washed out of the pulpy matter 
in which they are contained, like those of a 
Tomato, and if not sown immediately should 
be kept cool and dry. Seedlings that were 
pricked off into pans in the spring should have 
now made enough progress to be ready for put¬ 
ting singly into small pots. They should have 
material of a similar , description to that in 
which the seed was erfvyn*, adding a Utile-fibrous 
peat. Digitized by T. 


FRUIT. 

WHY GRAPES SHANK. 

Shanking among Grapes may generally be 
ascribed to a bad condition of the roots. 
Nominally, we may say it is due to unripe wood, 
but the cause of unripe wood must generally be 
sought for in the borders. Shanking does not 
generally give so much trouble in early vineries 
as in late ones. When Vines are forced early, 
something is generally done to encourage the 
roots and keep them near the surface, and by a 
judicious use of artificial stimulants at the right 
time, the Vines are less exhausted and not so 
liable to cast off a part of the load. In the 
case of all fruit-trees, when the time of trial 
comes the tree contrives to cast off a part of the 
load, and Vines, when heavily cropped, unless 
sufficient help is given, will have shanked 
berries, and I think, by careful study of the 
needs of the Vines and giving the requisite 
support in good time, the shanking might be 
staved off. But when bad cases of shanking 
occur, the time has come for decisive action, and 
this action should take the form of root-lifting 
and a renewal of the border. In the case of 
forced Vines, the lifting may be done now with 
advantage. If any Grapes are hanging on the 
Vines, cut them off with pieces of wood attached, 
and insert the latter in bottles of water and 
place on the Grape rack in the fruit room. Be¬ 
fore the roots are interfered with prepare a blind 
of some kind for the roof of the house, and then 
by syringing the foliage and keeping the borders 
and floors inside the house damp and not venti¬ 
lating over-much, the leaves may be kept in a 
fresh, active state until the roots are placed in 
the new soil, and the stimulus afforded by the 
foliage will cause root action to set in at once. 

Vines lifted at the end of this month, if the 
work is well and promptly done, will bear a fair 
crop of Grapes next year, though it will be 
better if possible not to force much. Vines must 
have a stimulating soil, but I am not in favour 
of working all sorts of nasty ingredients into the 
border ; sooner or later such things work harm. 
Bones in any form are beneficial. Wood-ashes 
and old plaster or lime are always valuable in a 
Vine border to tho extent of 1 in 15 or *20 of its 
bulk. The heavier manures from the stable or 
farmyard are best reserved for use near the 
surface, where they cannot do much harm. 1 
am sure many Vine borders have been made 
pasty and sour by over-manuring, and a sour, 
pasty border is always difficult to deal with. 
It is best taken out and replaced with healthy 
soil as soon as possible. I need not say that in 
lifting Vine roots as many of the latter 
should bo saved as possible, but I should 
not waste time in tracing the roots for 
any distance. The long naked roots which 
have wandered away had better be shortened 
back and induced to throw out fibres nearer 
home. The ideal compost for the Vines is the 
top 3 inches or 4 inches from an old pasture, 
preferably from a limestone soil, and if this 
ideal compost cannot be obtained, then the best 
available must be used. To purchase old turf 
and cart it any distance or have it sent by rail 
will be very expensive, probably 10s. or 12s. 
er ton. It is perfectly true that what is worth 
oing at all is worth doing well. If there is any 
difficulty in getting suitable soil, make half the 
border now, and add the other half when the 
first piece has been well filled with roots. No 
matter how wide the border, the roots will go 
straight through it, but if comparatively narrow, 
say 8 feet or 9 feet wide, they will stay at home 
more and occupy it, and then another 5 feet or 
6 feet will give them fresh feeding-ground. 

Before making a new border on an old site see 
that the drainage is free and open. Cover up 
the roots with mats as they are lifted out of the 
soil. The best way is to open a wide trench all 
along the front of the border down to the drain¬ 
age and wheel the stuff away, and then with 
forks work down the soil, saving all the roots 
possible right up to the front of the house. 
When all is cleared out, wheel in the fresh 
compost and make it fairly firm, lay in the roots 
properly from 6 inches to 9 inches from the 
surface, and if rain does not come within a 
week or ten days, give a soaking of pond water 
and mulch with stable manure, not so heavily 
as to keep out all solar warmth, yet sutfitient 
to check evaporation and to supply nutriment 
to the root*. E* 


ABOUT VARIOUS KINDS OF FRUIT. 


Frame Cucumbers.— It is important now to 
frequently pinch all fruiting laterals at a couple 
of joints beyond the fruit, keeping the soil free 
from weeds, and giving the same an occasional 
surface stir, well moistening the roots on suit¬ 
able days with farmyard liquid of moderate 
strength, and securing the shoots in the most 
convenient positions by means of wooden pegs. 
Moderate cropping also should be observed, as 
in places where the produce is not sent to the 
market, it is useless glutting the fruit-room at 
the expense of the vitality of the plants. On 
cold nights mats may well be used, especially 
where the plants are usually close to the glass. 


Early pot Strawberries. —Where parent 
plants of such varieties as Noble, Black Prince 
(where this is still grown), and Vicomtesse 
were clean and healthy at the beginning of 
the year, and runners came away freely, they 
will by this time have become suffi¬ 
ciently rooted to warrant removal. It is 
a good plan to stand the young plants be¬ 
hind a north wall for a week or ten days 
previous to potting them into the fruiting-pots. 
The great thing is to get the plants potted 
before they become pot-bound, as this latter 
evil is the ruin of very many otherwise good 
batches. I generally put a small batch for the 
first early supply of fruit into 5-inch pots. 
These soon become well filled with roots and the 
crowns ripen early—the only guarantee for fair 
gatherings in February and March. The plants 
for second early and main batches are generally 
potted into G-inch pots. Good turfy loam, with 
a free admixture of rich manure or some 
approved fertiliser, suits tho plants best. Some 
growers place only one crock over the hole of 
the pot, without any additional crocks, but 
under this system many plants become water¬ 
logged in spring ; therefore it is beat to employ 
a few broken crocks, and over these place a 
portion of the loam from which all the finer 
particles have been shaken. In potting, the soil 
should be made firm and ample space left 
for the reception of water. Potting being com¬ 
pleted, the plants, after being watered, may be 
arranged on trellises or boards along the sides 
of garden walks or other convenient places, 
always selecting an open position fully exposed 
to the sun. A quarter recently cleared of 
Cauliflowers or Peas, and which has been 
first of all well coated over with lime and 
thoroughly raked, will suit the plauts as 
well as anywhere. The most forward of the 
plants having been selected for pot work, those 
not so far advanced will be most suitable for 
forming new plantations in the open. In the 
meantime tho site these are to occupy must be 
prepared and allowed to settle for a short time 
before planting-time arrives. 


I never allow my Strawberry beds a longer 
lease than two years, and for this reason I do 
not trench the ground deeply. When deep 
trenching is practised and the manure is buriei 
deeply, the roots of the plants do not reach it 
the first year. I take out one spit and the 
crumbs, aud after stirring the bottom with 
a five-tined fork I tread in a good layer of rich 
manure from the piggery. Old beds which 
have been divested of all fruit should, if not 
intended to stand another year, be at once 
chopped up and the plants removed to tho 
rubbish-heap. Especially is this needful where 
the foliage is infested with spider and they are 
located close to younger beds which are to 
remain for some time longer. Late crops of 
Exonian, Loxford Hall, or the Pine varieties 
occupying north or east borders must be zealously 
protected. If a few extra well-coloured fruits 
are required for exhibition it will be advis¬ 
able to raise them to the light, air, and sun by 
meansof forked sticks. A small portion of cotton¬ 
wool wound round the stem immediately below 
the fruit will prove an effectual barrier to slugs. 
Such sorts as Waterloo, which are slow in pro¬ 
ducing runners, should have these reduced to 
four or five on each plant. This Strawberry in 
some gardens does not yield very freely on 
yearling plants, but time and patience are not 
lost, as the fruits are invaluable on account of 
their extra rich mulberry colour and fine flavour. 
It, moreover, remains in usable condition for a 
much longer time than most varieties, especially 
if forked sticks are qspd for raising the fruit 
from the ground, 
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Treatment of Raspberries.—I wish to 
manure my Raspberry plantation. How am I 
to proceed ? I have been told that it is injurious 
to Raspberries to dig much between them. Is 
now the best time to cut out the surplus canes ? 
When weeds are growing in spring can I fork 
between the Raspberries, and would it serve 
them then to apply top-dressing?— Speranza. 

%• It is correct to cut away old growths at 
this season, as the plants have time to make new 
crowns and foliage ; but it is not wise to leave 
the roots bare. These should be covered with 
soil or freshly manured—doubtless this is 
intended. This is a good time to apply manures, 
which should bo as lightly forked in as possible 
between the rows, or laid on the surface and 
covered with soil. It is now time to cut out 
superfluous canes—in fact, to only leave the 
parent plants. In spring hoe between the 
plants, also mulch or top-dress, as that will be 
of great benefit to the plants at this season. 

Training outdoor Grape - Vine.— 

Could I train a Grape-Vine in the open garden? 
What is the best soil and when the best season 
to plant!— Inquirer. 

• # * Grape-Vines will not fruit well in the 
open. They do not always do so even with wall 
protection, our seasons being too variable—too 


the same time. The grubs also are sometimes 
quicker in reaching their full growth than at 
others. In some gardens, owing to difference of 
aspect, Ac., this inseot may make its appearance 
later than those in a neighbouring one; a fly from 
one may lay its eggs on the bushes in the other. 
All the authorities I am able at this moment to 
consult agree in there being only two broods, but 
authorities are often mistaken, and there is 
no reason why, as far as I can see, under 
favourable conditions, the perfect insects should 
not emerge from the second batch of chrysalides 
in the same season, instead of waiting until the 
next; but, as I said before, it is not easy to really 
prove this.—G. S. 8. 


DEUTZIAS. 

A very pleasing raco of shrubs is the Deutzia, 
and our illustration shows that well-named kind, 
D. gracilis, which, with D. crenata, are both 
familiar. One usually sees D. gracilis in the 
greenhouse or forced, but it is a quite hardy 
9 hrub, growing about 2 feet high, and, as our 
illustration showB, producing a wealth of pure 
white flowers. D. crenata, of which there is a 
double variety, flore-pleno and candidissima, 
snow white, are excellent forms. Another name 
for I). crenata is D. scabra. The variety candi 


be used to form the sides and ends of such pits, 
but failing this, the same idea can be carriea out 
as effectually, more neatly, and with far less 
trouble by nailing tarred boards on either side of 
stout pieces of quartering that have been driven 
into the ground at regular intervals. The 
space between the boards may be packed with 
straw or Fern, and a stout plate or sill all 
round will render all ready for cross-bars and 
lights. Some such pits are already filled with 
Carnation and Pink pipings, with Tufted Pansy 
outtings, a batch of Phlox setacea alba cuttings, 
and such seeds as East Lothian Stocks, Poppies, 
and choice Pansies, and a batch of Carnation 
Marguerite, whilst the space that remains will 
be filled with Phlox, Pentstemon, and Antir¬ 
rhinum-cuttings. These pits are also very handy, 
as the temporary resting-place of little pieces of 
any other rather choice herbaceous plants that 
may come to hand until permanent quarters 
have been found for them. I do not care to 
come to an over-hasty decision about such 
things ; they want a home where they are not 
likely to be disturbed, and so they are generally 
potted up and placed in the pita until a suitable 
spot is found. This is alike applicable to early 
spring-flowering things, such, for instance, as 
the dwarf Flag Iris, Hepaticaa, and Doroni- 
cums, that want planting early and may come 
to hand in early autumn, or to later thing* that 
may only be received when the earth is frost- 
bound and planting is impossible. K. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

| VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
VI. 

8alads for winter. 

The amateur must now be busy if he wishes to 
reap a good harvest next winter and spring. 
Salads for winter do not often enter largely into 
the work requiring attention at this date, as 
they are supposed to cause more trouble than 
they are worth ; but such is not the case if due 
attention be paid to sowing the seed now and 
planting, as there will be ample cutting from 
September to Christmas. For early autumn 
supplies Lettuoe Golden Queen, a remarkably 
quick-growing variety, sown now, will be fit for 
use at the end of September. Sow thinly in rich 
land, transplant as soon as ready in lines (> inches 
between the plants, and double that distance in 
the rows, planting in well-manured land. At 
the Bame time make another sowing, or it may 
be done ten days later, to give a supply 
through November. Later, such kinds as All- 
I the-year-round, Brown Dutch, or Hardy 
Hammersmith are good Cabbage varieties, and 
Cos are equally good, the Brown Cos or Hicks' 
Hardy being suitable, and need similar culture 
to the ones for earlier cutting. There must be no 
delay in sowing, and planting must not be de¬ 
ferred. The produce from plants sown now will 

.hort and too wet-to get.goodj.nlU,. ^The | ^“for 


Deutzia gracilis. 


be.t treatment i. required. The beat kind. „ a very nne ^ . u of the latter .owing with a ball 

are 8weetwater. Miller. Burgundy, Cha,.ela« need no «peci»> ,0, J. th *‘ of “o! ? UkT too of earth, and plant in a frame, he may 
Vibert, Black On.ter. or W.h.te Mu^n., and | tionjmt. tWn but Jhey do not bke to and in mild 

exposeu a J a The winters late in the year from the open ground. 


the best season to plant is the end of Maroh or 
early in April, just as the sap is on the move. 
Hce recent notes about outdoor Vines in Gar¬ 
dening. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.—A few 
weeks ago I sent a note on the above, and your 
correspondent, “G. 8. 8.,” was under the impres 

, . _a i _it__ 


exposed a position. Each year cut 
old growths and thin out young wood. 


kinds mentioned are 
gardens, 


the ones to plant in 


There are many failures through late sowing, 
crowding, and not taking care to sow the 
hardier Lettuces. Even Radishes may be had 
with very little trouble if such kinds as Black 
Spanish or China Rose are sown now and lifted 
in November. When stored like Beetroot in a 


VALUE OF PITS. 

w.twvvuuvM.,--- -- » , With the increased demand for so many hardy 

sionthat I was wrong respecting there being more p i anta in the flower garden has come a correa- cool plaoe they are much valued cut up in salads, 
than two broods or generations in one season. I p 0n ding increase in the number of rough frames Those who prefer small Beetroot for salads may 
have watched their life-history for many years, or necessary for their propagation and yet sow the Globe or Crimson Ball, and they 

and it may be of interest to some to know that winter honsing, a* opposed to the heated struc- will be fit to store in November, being much 
the third laying of eggs are now on the bushes, t urea required for more tender things. Not liked for salad. Endive is uot only valuable as 
where they have not been interfered with. I that a tender constitution is responsible for the a green salad, but is more hardy than Letti 
enclose a Red Currant leaf, which contains over demand for even cold frames or pits ; on the It is also considered a valuable addition 
80 eggs, apparently laid at the same time by contrary, all 


one saw-fly.' It is these late broods which pro¬ 
duce the flies for the following season, and after 
the fruit is gathered Paris Green or London 
Purple would be safe to spray with.—J. Hi am, 
Afhicood Bank, I Forceps retire. 

In reply to Mr. Hiam’s note about the 


grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly, I would point applied more effectually on a given support, 
out that unless the whole of the transformations Other things, as Phloxes and Pentstomona, like 

.I to be kept close for a time in the cutting stage, 

and small seed, os that of Iceland Poppies, 
comes up more evenly if sheltered from hei 


of the second brood arc moat carefully watched 
it is almost impossible to tell if a certain brood 
be a late secona brood or a third. All the parent 
insects do not emerge from their chrysalides at 


such things will stand the winter account of its medicinal properties, and this 
well without any protection, but for other sown now and planted out like Lettuce, or, 
reasons some extemporised pit or frame is neoes- what is better, sown thinly, the plants being 
sary Thus Pmks, Carnations, and Tufted thinned to 8 inches apart, will stand well into 
Pansies will strike much better if a little shade the winter on a sloping border, the best variety 
is given for a time until the cuttings are being the Round-leaved Batavian. This is the 
emitting their tiny roots, and such shade can be most hardy of all kinds grown, and is one of the 
annlicd more effectually on a given support. | most useful. Though of simple culture, it is 

not nearly enough grown by amateurs, as half 
an ounce of seed sown now will provide a con- 
tinnous supply for three months, at a season 


heavy 


Digitized! by 


rge from their chrysi 

Got .git 


rain. Where plenty of turf is available it can 
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for winter. Sown now on good soil it will pro¬ 
vide catting all the winter, and is always useful. 

Celery 

is often a source of trouble to the amateur for 
various reasons. It is now too late to plant for 
autumn supplies, but a few words as to culture 
may not be out of place; and great trouble is 
often caused by early moulding-up, want of 
moisture during growth, and food also, as when 
the plants get larger, the roots have absorbed 
the food given to them at the start; many 
overdose the plants with manure at planting. 
When the seedlings cannot well take all the food 
supplied, much better results would be obtained 
by more food, in the way of liquid-manure and 
fertilisers, as growth increases. I am aware that 
many cannot obtain sufficient manure, and my 
remarks may be out of plaoe as to excess of the 
same, and, again, so much depends upon its 
quality. When, however, there is any 
want of it, the grower need not despair, as by 
systematically feeding, the heads, though 
dwarfer, are less firm and crisp. I have 
referred to the evils of moulding-up too early, 
this being the cause of decay in the centre 
of the heart, bad keeping, and the plants small 
and worthless. Many think that by early 
moulding the growth is hastened, but the 
reverse is true. The cause of Celery “running” or 
becoming hollow is drought at a season food 
and moisture are mo3t required. Little rain 
reaches the plants owing to the leafage. It is 
thrown off to the sides, and often large plants 
in the early autumn are dust-dry at the base, 
oausing hollow crowns, or bolting, as it is termed, 
From August to the end of the growing season, 
which is late, or till checked by frost (a slight 
frost does not injure) plenty of moisture should 
be given ; also such aids as salt, soot, fish- 
manure, or liquid manure, and plenty of clear 
water to wash the food down to the roots. 
Moulding should be done only a little at a time 
to keep the plants in position, finally moulding 
up in dry weather when fully grown. G. W. 


growth of the haulm, and the oolour of the Peas 
and flavour much resemble Ne Plus Ultra, and I 
should be inclined to think this was one of the 
parents.—G. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

Only those whose duty it is to keep a large 
household well supplied with choice as well as 
common vegetables fully realise how very 
serviceable a good breadth of winter Spinaoh 
proves. In some instances it seems scarcely 
possible to grow too much of it. While frosts 
prevail Spinach presents a very sorry plight, 
and I have frequently formed the opinion 
that it was all dead, only to find that it 
rallied most surprisingly, or more quickly and 
surely than most other green vegetables. In 
far too many cases great pains and much good 
garden ground are wasted on Broccoli, of 
which the best that can be said is that it will 
survive a mild winter, and cut up badly during 
a moderately severe one. Then, again, Spinach 
finds a place on the tables of the wealthier 
classes more surely than is the case with 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, or any I 
other hardy winter vegetable. Added to this, 
I believe I am right in saying that in point of 
medicinal properties it is superior to any of 
those other kinds of vegetables named, as well 
as many not named. If this important vege¬ 
table was really difficult to cultivate, there 
would be some excuse for the many who do not 
make an intelligent attempt to grow winter 
Spinach extensively and well. Winter Spinach 
is apt to fail when sown on heavy, lumpy, badly 
prepared ground, and the other extreme of soil- 
very loose, non-retentive, and much infested 
by grubs rather than slugs, the great enemy to 
Spinach on heavy, badly prepared soils. Nor 
will it thrive well when the soil is manure-sick. 

According to my experience, ground that has 
recently been bastard-trenched and otherwise 
well prepared for early or second early Potatoe 
is in capital condition for winter Spinach 
directly these are cleared off, and the site that 
is frequently given to large breadths of suc- 
oessional Peas also suits Spinach. It is not so 
much shelter that is needed as a good sunny and 
rather high position, and if only a heavy or 
badly-drained soil or a cold, flat position is 
available, then I would recommend that raised 
beds be formed for Spinaoh, Asparagus fashion. 
All kinds of vegotables and fruit-trees seem to 
succeed better on raised beds than on the level, 
even when the sites are properly drained, but 
winter Spinach simply revels in this aerated, 


wanner state of affairs; at any rate, I never 
saw it so good as when so treated. Ground 
given a dressing of lime last winter or spring, 
and a good surfacing of soot now, would most 
probably grow Spinach well, when, perhaps, 
in former yean it faded just as badly. What 
is wanted is soil thoroughly well sweetened and 
pulverised, frequently turning and stirring the 
top spit some weeks in advance of sowing-time 
being a very needful preparation in some oases. 

Merely stirring, levelling, and raking over the 
surface will not do. It is the lumps underneath 
that also require attention, and if these, owing 
to the weather keeping dry and hot, cannot be 
broken to pieoes, either wait a few days for 
rain or use the watering-pot freely, and then 
they will crumble to pieces readily enough. 

Now, however, is the time to make the principal 
sowing, and if the ground oan be spared, more 
seed may be sown a fortnight or three weeks, 
hence. 

The first sowing should attain a serviceable 
size before frosty weather sets in, and that 
raised later will most probably remain in a 
backward state till early next spring. Open 
shallow drills from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
allowing the latter distance for the large- 
leaved Victoria and also for the other forms 
when the soil is rich and known to grow 
Spinach well. If the soil is at all dry give a 
gentle, yet thorough watering, and soon after 
sow the seed. It is a mistake to be too chary 
of the seed, as the plants are apt to disappear 
nearly as fast as they come up, while grubs 
and slugs follow them up even after a good 
size is reached. Thinning out should be 
commenced directly it is seen there are many 
more plants growing than are wanted, and if 
there are a few gaps, transplant some of the 
thinnings with either a trowel or dibber. Some¬ 
times the rows, owing to the seed failing or the 

{ >lanta disappearing, are far too irregular to be 
eft as they are. If the sowing season is not 
far advanced, then I would advise hoeing over 
the ground and sowing afreBh, but if it is some¬ 
what late in August before the failures are 
notioeable, then try what can be done by drawing 
short drills and sowing afresh wherever the 
blanks are found. Where the grubs are trouble¬ 
some, search them out with the aid of a pointed 
stick. Also sow a little soot among the rows 
and stir this in with a Dutch hoe. Frequently 
dusting with soot and lime and hoeing between 
the rows are of good service in checking the 
increase of insect enemies and benefit the crops 
in other ways. At the first thinning leave the 
plants about 3 inches apart, and later on thin 
to not less than 6 inches apart, the thinnings in 

this instance going to the kitchen. During the i *ro- , . „ 

winter the more nearly fully grown leaves may * 2 “ Ca „ ? l ? e ^ e ». J the remedy 

—n- j —i—li- J I being to remove all affected fruits and burn 

them. This disease is probably increased by 


TWO CROPS OF POTATOS. 

Double-cropping with crops of a totally differ¬ 
ent character is now the order of the day ; but 
to grow two crops of Potatos on the same plot of 
land is doubtless something new to many, and 
except in the South of England it would not be 
possible. In this locality early crops of Potatos 
are a great hobby with a good many cottagers, 
and they are decidedly profitable. This season 
the severe frost made very early planting 
impossible ; but by getting the sets pushed 
forward, so as to have them well sprouted in 
March, very little time was lost, and from suit¬ 
able spots under the shelter of high buildings, 
and where they get the full benefit of all the sun’s 
rays that are possible, some very nice crops 
were dug daring the last week in May and* the 
early part of June, and realised good prices. 
By keeping sets of late varieties of Potatos 
spread out in single layers they were in good 
condition for planting as soon as the ground was 
cleared, and some of these late-planted crops 
now look most luxuriant, and give promise of 
even a better yield than those planted a month 
earlier, for the simple reason that they had not 

S ot forward enough to suffer by the severe 
rought that prevailed here up to the third week 
in July. Now that copious rains have fallen 
it is probable that those who planted late will 
get the heaviest orop, as those that had got 
stunted in growth are already growing out. 
Double-cropping with the same kind of crop 
can hardly be recommended, except in - rare 
oases; but it can doubtless be done with the 
Potato as well as any orop. 

J. G., Gosport. 

Tomato-blooms falling: off.— Will you 
kindly say why my Tomato-blooms fall off? In 
some cases there is only one fruit left in a bunch. 
Will you kindly say what is the matter with 
Tomato No. 1, and the remedy ? Also what is 
the matter with Tomato No. 2, and the remedy ? 
I have a number of plants with both diseases in 
one house. If you can help me I shall feel very 
grateful.—J. Key Allen. 

*** The Tomato blooms have not set, and 
doubtless that is the cause of dropping. You 
may have kept your plants too close or moist, or 
fed too much before they could absorb the food ; 
probably the latter. With regard to Tomato 
No. 1, that looks as if it had been soorohed by the 
No. ~ . 


be gathered quite closely without seriously pre- 
j udioing the supply in the spring. The Victoria 
or Monstrous Viroflay is an excellent variety 
for present sowing, but either the prickly- 
seeded or winter Spinach or the round-seeded 
so-called summer Spinaoh will suoceed nearly or 
quite as well. Both are perfectly hardy. T. 
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Asparagus beds.-— The most useful roots 
in all Asparagus beds are those which lie near¬ 
est the top of the ground, but if weeds are per¬ 
mitted each year to take possession of the soil 
of the beds, there can be no wonder at the roots 
taking a downward course and the crop of grass 
gradually beooming poorer. Autumn manuring 
is all very well, although on heavy soils I con¬ 
sider this an evil; but the ohief points of good 
Asparagus culture lie in keeping the beds dean 
at all times, and in feeding from the surface by 
means of artificial fertilisers during showery 
weather.—C. 

Pea Main Orop.— This Pea bids fair to 
become a favourite, as I find it resists drought 
well, and, what is better, does remarkably well 
in light soils. Many of the large podding 
varieties sent out of late years seem to come in 
all at once, and the pods soon get tough if not 
gathered in a young state. Such a variety as 
Main Crop is most suitable, as it continues in 
bearing a long time, giving a succession of pods 
of delicious flavour. The pods are of large size, 
slightly curved, containing nine to eleven Peas 
of medium size and a rioh green oolour. It does 
not exceed 3 feet in height, and is of a branch¬ 
ing habit, the pods being produoed in pairs in 
profusion from the bottom of the haulm* The 


saving seed from affected plants. It is well to 
give clear water, and use such aids as soot and 
fresh lime to the roots, with a sulphur dressing 
to the foliage, and you will do well to remove 
badly infected plants. 

Peas and Beans for exhibition.— How 

can I help my Scarlet Runners and Peas for 
exhibition ?—- Inquirer. 

_ Your first question is readily answered : 
You can feed your Runners by liquid-manure or 
by giving them a fertiliser in the way of guano 
or fish-manure, or any vegetable food. This may 
be applied by sprinkling on the surface and then 
watering in. Scarlet Runners when fully grown 
or at all thick need copious supplies of water, 
and you will find by giving food first, and water 
afterwards, you will get fine pods. The same 
remarks apply as to Peas ; give ample supplies, 
and if possible mulch along each side of the rows 
with short manure, and water thoroughly, not in 
driblets. 

Leeks for exhibition. —I should be very 
glad if any of your readers would kindly give 
me a list of the best Leeks to grow for show and 
their treatment ?— Leek. 

You must have overlooked a recent note 
on the culture of this vegetable and the best 
varieties. We will repeat it briefly. Much 
depends upon the season the Leeks are required. 
For early kinds the Lyon is best, for latc- 
keeping the Musselburgh; but if you require 
more add the Ayton Castle or London Flag. If 
you require extra large Leeks you must sow 
seed in heat in boxes in January, and when the 
seedlings are large enough pot up into small 
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>ts, finally planting out at end of April in deep 


better than some of the smallerpodding varieties. 
For forcing, this variety, possessing some of the 
Canadian vigour, is valuable in poor Boils and 
in hot weather. It is, perhaps, even more 

successful than the larger Canadian, as it comes 
in more quickly, and when grown in houses or 
planted out does not go so much to top. If sown 
in the open ground on good land to follow the 
earliest Beans, Smythe’s Hybrid gives a wonder¬ 
ful crop, bearing medium-sized pods of a delicate 
flavour when cooked.—G. 


but that would be an insult to the perfume. 
None but the very freshest and sweetest of 
Roses should be used. The petals should be 
just dried and then at once thrown in, and as the 

recipe says, a little bay salt added to eaoh layer, 
and a stick should be kept in the jar, wherewith 
to stir it occasionally. I have many jars of 
pot-pourri, but the oldest, now ten years of age, 
is the sweetest. In this one, besides the recipe 
given, many Gardenias, Tuberoses, and white 
Jessamine have been thrown in. Gifts from 
dear friends, some no longer here, and a young 
bride’s wreath of fresh Orange-bloesoms also lie 
therein, so that when I stir this jar, sweet 
memories, as well as a sweet perfume, fill the 
whole room. I hope that many others will try 
this simple recipe, and that in future years they 
will look back with pleasure to the moments 
spent in their gardens, collecting sweet flowers 
for their pot-pourri. “Aunt Di’a Potpourri” 
consisted of the leaves of Lavender, Lemon 
Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Bay, 
Orange, and Verbena. The flowers of Violets, 
Cloves, Pinks, Oranges, Damask Roses, blown 
or in bud, Moss Roses and their buds cut up, 
white Lilies, or anything sweet that is liked. 
Put these in as convenient, but not in the least 
damp, and between each layer that is thrown in 
add a handful of bay salt. Add to a good-sized 
jar 1 oz. of Orris-root sliced, 1 oz. of benzoin, 
and 1 oz. of Florax, a Seville Orange stuck all 
over with Cloves, dried for one year and then 
pounded, and also a whole one ; a little Nutmeg 
may also be added to raise the scent. 

C. L. S. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


in length, by 20 feet in width ; the plants a foot 
apart in the rows, with a space of 3 foot between 
these. The leaves have been cut, so that there 
is a good circulation of air, the house being 
ventilated at the top and sides. I should bo 
very pleased to know the cause of the failure, 
and tne remedy, if any ?—J. G. 

# * # A gre&t many failures of this kind have 


come under our notice lately. Only the other 
day we were through a long range of houses where 
many '* 
as you 


thousands of plants were in the same state 
describe. The intensely hot and dry 
weather, of which we have had so much this 
year, has been very trying to the plants, and 
unless kept well nourished and freely suppliod 
with water, they have failed to sot or do well 
to a greater or less extent. The lateshoweiy 
and cooler weather ought to have refreshed the 
plants considerably ; but we imagine that if you 
were ’ 
liquid stimulant 

compost, they would improve wonderfully, and 
set much better. ^ 
your houses have, 
shaded or not. During the recent drought we 
found the plants doing much better in houses 
running north and south than east and west, 
and that in those with a south aspect some 
amount of shade was necessary, and also a daily 
dash with the syringe. On the other hand, an 
overluxuriant growth is frequently the cause of 
Tomatos failing to set, and you must be the best 
judge as to which is the most probable cause. 


It is in winter when we find the greatest 
difficulty in getting a regular supply of suitable 
greenery to mix with cut flowers. The kind 
of material wanted in the majority of cases 
for household decorations is something that 
will keep in good condition for a week, and 
for the most part we must look amongst hardy 
evergreen trees and shrubs for subjects possess¬ 
ing this quality. Being frequently called upon 
for such materials, I find nothing more suitable 
or that is so much appreciated as the old- 
fashioned 

Rosemary, which when given a warm and 
sheltered corner is quite hardy over the greater 

{ )art of England ; and if it was not, two or three 
arge plants grown in pots and given the pro¬ 
tection of glass in severe weather would well 
repay for the trouble. In the west of England 
I treat it as a hardy shrub. Late in the spring 
I cut the plants down to within G inches of the 

g round, or rather, I should say, they are 
ealt with in this way if there is any growth left 
upon them. This cutting down of the plants 
ensures a good crop of young shoots for the next 
winter’s supply, and if the soil is good, a strong 
plant dealt with in this way will make stiff, erect 
growths, 18 inches high. When the plants are 
allowed to have their own way without cutting 
down the growth is not so strong, and much of 
it will be bent, and in that condition it cannot 
be suitably arranged with any kind of flowers. 
Everyone is delighted with the fragrance of the 
Rosemary, and the foliage is of such a per¬ 
sistent character that I know of nothing else 
that is so enduring in the house. I have had it 
in good condition at the end of three weeks in a 
room where there has been only an occasional 
fire. The short young side growths inserted as 
cuttings in early September, kept close and 
shaded in a cold frame, will be sufficiently 
rooted to be planted out in the spring. I need 
only mention the two forms of 

Myrtle, the broad and the narrow-leaved 
kinds, as they are well known and highly 
appreciated. Azara microphylla I can recom¬ 
mend, as there is a degree of lightness in its 
growth that renders it peculiarly acceptable, 


to give your plants more water, with some 
twice a week, and a 
mulch of good half-decayed manure or very rich 

You do not say what aspect 
nor if they are heated or 


Japanese flower-holder. 


conspicua, Panicum virgatum, Eulalia japonica, 
and the annual kinds, while one could also use 
the Bulrush, and in the winter the bright- 
berried Flag (Iris betidissima). Many flowers 
could be arranged in them, like the Lily, as 
shown in the illustration. 


AUNT DI’S POT-POURRI. 

We have now arrived at the full climax of 
everything that is lovely in our gardens, and if 
we care to keep the sweet recollection of these 
joys to help us over the dark, short days of 
winter, now is the time to collect the sweet per¬ 
fumes of our flowers. The days are gone by 
when each housekeeper made her own Rose, 
Elder, and Lavender-water, and when each 
drawer of the guest-chamber was furnished with 
a little muslin bag or satchet filled with Lavender 
blossoms ; but no one who has the tiniest garden 
should forego thepleasureofajarof “pot-pourri.” 
It is an unending enjoyment, and I cannot too 
strongly recommend those who have not already 
one to begin at once. I have an old recipe, 


which also last well, as also suitable pieces of 
Cupressus Lawsoniana. If Retinospora plu- 
mosa and R. squarrosa had green tints instead 
of blue, I should use them more frequently ; as 
it is, they make'ihi agreeabtelfcliange. AmoDgst 


old name in our family, “Aunt Pi’s Potpourri.’ 
I once saw a friend occupied in keeping fiei 
Roses that had died in a Londop drawing-room, 
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the hardy Grasses, Eulalia japonica variegata 
and E zebrina are valuable. The Cape Pelargo¬ 
nium from the open ground is useful, the foliage 
of which is much divided and very fragrant. 
Strong plants of this put out early in good soil 
will supply a number of rather long shoots all 
through the autumn. The only shrub that I 
oare to use in the summer for this purpose is the 
light and elegant current’s year’s growth of 
Spircea Thunbergi. In the late summer and 
autumn months I have found this preferred to 
anything else. J. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SNOWDROP-TREE (HALESIA 
TETRAPTERA). 

This is a North American tree of great beauty, 
and perfectly hardy, producing in the month of . 
May a quantity of pure white blossoms, each ; 
like a Snowdrop, hence the popular name. It 
grows between 20 feet and 30 feet in height, 
forming a round-headed tree, and is not particu¬ 
lar as regards soil. But it is by the margin of 
a stream that it is most at home, where the soil 
is moist without being stagnant. Many lawns 
might be beautified with this lovely spring¬ 
flowering tree, as it is not too tall for t he out¬ 
skirts of a green sward. The other Halesias 
are of minor importance compared to this one. 


DWARF JAPANE8E MAPLES. 

In those gardens where plants of vigorous growth 
are not desirable, no class of plants would be 
more suitable than the dwarf varieties of Acer 
polymorphum or A. japonioum, whose mode of 
growth is so excessively slow that sometimes 


winds, which might damage the young foliage 
before it is fully developed. The 

Best position for Japanese Maples would be 
some sheltered nook where other plants would 
give them partial shade and at the same time 
form a barrier against cutting winds. As all 
the varieties are deciduous, their grouping 
requires great care, especially when many of 
them are planted together to form a kind of 
little grove. Not only should the various tints 
of foliage be arranged so as to form a harmonious 
blending of colour, but we should also associate 
them with plants that would contribute towards 
a successive display after the leaves of the 
Maple have fallen. For this purpose we can 

f erhaps find no better plants than Cyclamens, 
’rimula8, and mossy Saxifrages, forming a 
carpet on the ground. It is well known that 
Cyclamens love a position beneath deciduous 
trees, and I was never more strongly impressed 
with that fact than when visiting a year or two 
ago the gardens of the late Mr. Tyerman near 


Flowering-twig of the Snowdrop-tree (Ila'esia tetraptera) 


the actual increase in height amounts to 

only 2 inches or 3 inches a year, and I know of 
several instances of Japanese Maples which 
were planted ten years or more ago being as yet 
scarcely a yard in height These Maples ate 
very suitable for group*. The variety of their 
handsome foliage is endless, both with regard 
to shape and colour. Some have broad palmate 
or digitate leaves; others are furnished with 
leaves so finely cut aod of such graceful, droop¬ 
ing habit as to resemble some exquisite Fern 
rather than a miniature tree. The colours, too, 
are very effective, varying from light green and 
golden-yellow to all shades of red, bronze, and 
dark purple, whilst in autumn many kinds 
assume a bright scarlet, which is retained during 
several weeks before the dropping of the 
leaves. Another strong point in favour of these 
Maples is their extreme hardiness. Even as far 
north as Chester and York I have seen them 
flourishing without protection during winter. 
All they need in exposed localities js a little 
shelter in early sprin 
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Grampound, in Cornwall, where thousands of 

Cyclamens had been Itft undisturbed for years, 
and flourished as they pleased beneath the par¬ 
tial shade of young Pear-trees The experiment 
of associating Cyclamens with Japanese Maples 
I have tried in several garden* with great suc¬ 
cess. The spring-flowering Cyclamens bloom 
before the Maples have expanded their foliage, 
and the blossoms of the autumn-flowering 
kinds make their appearance as soon as the 
Maples have shed their leaves and assumed 
their winter garb. We may thus keep up an 
almost constant display, especially if we also 
introduce mossy Saxifrages, Hepaticas, Winter 
Aconite, and other plants or bulbs which would 
fill the short gap between the autumn and 
spring-flowering Cyclamens. During summer 
and early autumn the Maples themselves would 
form a display quite sufficient in itself, but if 
we wish to further enhance the effect, we may 
keep the Maples sufficiently far apart to arrange 
between them a carpet of Primulas and other 
flowering plants, which would brighten espe¬ 


cially those portions of the group which have 
been formed chiefly with green-leaved varieties 
like Acer polymorphum palmatifidum, A. p. 
lobatum, A. p. angustifolium, and others. As 
to soil, the Japanese Maples do not appear to be 
very particular, but I find them do best in a 
comparatively light well-drained soil which has 
received a slight admixture of leaf-mould. I 
will mention only those varieties which from 
experience I have found most suitable for out¬ 
door decoration. 

Acer japonicum has rather large fern-shaped 
leaves of a lively green odour, turning crimson 
towards the autumn. This variety is a little 
more vigorous than most of the following, and in 
groups is therefore best adapted for a back¬ 
ground, against whioh the varieties with finer 
and more delicately cut foliage may be displayed 
to greater advantage. A handsome sub-variety 
is Aoer japonicum aureum, which is less robust 
in it« growth and has leaves of a beautiful yellow 
tint, which is especially bright during the early 
summer, and forms a charming contrast with the 
red leaved kinds. 

Acer polymorphum (syn., A. pal mi turn) 
has bright green five-lobed leaves, whioh are 
very pointed and turn scarlet in the autumn. 
This also is more fitted for the background of a 
group. 

A. p. AMPBLorsiFOLiUM is a most elegant 
kind, with branches forming a light and graceful 
arch. As its name would suggest, the leaves 
resemble those of a small Virginian Creeper, but 
are more delicate in texture and of a deep 
crimson or blood-red colour, which gradually 
changes to a dark purple as the season 
advances. It is well adapted for the foreground 
on account of its light and elegtnt habit of 
growth. 

A. P. angUstifolium has much cut deep green 
leaves with very narrow lobes, turning scarlet 
in autumn. 

A. p. atropurpurkum bears slightly broader 
leaves of a very dark red colour, changing into 
a greenish-purple and finally to scarlet. Of this 
there is a handsome sub-variety under the name 
of A. p. ». p’etum, which has a large distinct 
blotch of light pink in the middle of the dark 
purple leaves. 

A. p. dissectum is very appropriately named, 
as its leaves are elegantly cut, and to such 
an extent as to give them the appearance of 
some delicate Fern rather than a Maple. The 
colour is a deep reddish-bronze, which is especi¬ 
ally bright and conspicuous during early summer. 
It is of very slow growth, and as its slender 
branches are of an elegant drooping, almost 
weeping habit, it is a gem for the foreground. 
The sub-variety A. p. d. ornatum has leaves 
still more out and of a brighter red. 

A. P. LATIFOLIUM ATROPURPUREUM has the 
leaves more broadly divided and of a dark 
reddish-purple hue. It is more robust than the 
preceding. A. p. linearilobum atropurpureum 
is of the same colour, but the shape of the foliage 
is very distinct, as the leaves are divided into 
long, narrow, almost linear lobeB. 

A. P, lobatum has only recently been intro¬ 
duced, and is one of the rarest and handsomest. 
It. is of slow growth, though its handsome green 
leaves are comparatively very large and broadly, 
but deeply lobed. Towards the autumn the 
margins of the leaves assume a bright red or 
scarlet hue, which gradually extends over the 
whole leaf. 

A. P. palmatifidum also grows very slowly, 
and is best described as a green variety of A p. 
dissectum, which it much resembles in shape. 
The drooping branches have a moat delicate 
Fern-like appearanoe, and a better companion 
to A. dissectum or its sub-variety ornatum could 
scarcely be found. 

A. P. ROSEO-PICTUM AND A. P. MARGINATUM 
are green-leaved varieties, with foliage of the 
same shape as the typical A. polymorphum, but 
much smaller and prettily margined with pink 
or white. A. p. reticulatum has similar leaves, 
but of a yellow tint, beautifully veined with 
darkgreen. 

A. P. sanguineum must be mentioned as one 
of the most beautiful kinds. It has somewhat 
broader leaves of a deep dark red colour, and is 
more vigorous and more erect than the species, 
with more dissected leaves. Being rather 
compact in its mode of growth, it also forms a 
handsome bush or tree as an isolated specimen. 

A. p. septemlobum elegans is a distinct 
kind, with large green leaves resembling those 
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of Ampelopsis hedsnoea. On account of ita 
more rapid 'growth it ia beat kept in the back¬ 
ground. The leavea turn beautifully acarlet in 
autumn. 

A. r. & purpureum i» diatinguiahed by leavea 
of a darker hue, while 

A. p. a. flavescens ia distinctly veined with 
yellow. F. W. Meyer, Exeter, 

A good town tree. —A tree that doea not 
quickly outgrow ita allotted apaoe ia the Moun¬ 
tain Ash, and it haa much to reoommend it for 
moderate-aized gardens in or near town. It ia 
certainly muoh better than larger native treea, 
auoh as Elms, Limes, Poplars, Ac., which, juat 
aa they are beginning to be handsome, have to 
be lopped and otherwise mutilated to keep them 
within prescribed limits. The Mountain Aah in 
leaf, flower, and fruit gives three pretty aspects 
of beauty, but the last, by far the most enjoy¬ 
able of all, ia generally cut short in oountry 
plaoes where birds abound. Near towns, how¬ 
ever, it ia different, and I have frequently ad¬ 
mired of late some fine treea in a little town 
and within a few yards of the street. Every 
branch ia drooping with the weight of the 
berries, which make a welcome and brilliant dis¬ 
play of colour that will last a long time. The old 
kind itself is handsome enough, but varieties are 
now to be had, one, at least, named asplenifolia 
having the loveliest of leafage, aa graceful aa 
that of the Fern after which it ia specifically 
named, and a charming foil to future clusters of 
berries. _ 

TALL FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
Amongst these Foxgloves take a high plaoe, and 
a large batch of seedlings in an open part of the 
pleasure ground has been in request ever sinoe 
the expansion of the first few spikes. If the 
size of vases or baskets will permit, it is a good 
plan to start with a few fronds of some Urge 
bold, hardy Fern and allow the spikes of Fox¬ 
gloves to rise, aa it were, out of these. With 
respect to this common, but very beautiful, 
flower, let me add that when a good strain is 
obtained a little seed may be saved each year 
from the best flowers. Montbretia crocosmiie- 
flora is just now one of our most useful flowers, 
and may be used either for tall vases, outting 
the spike in its full length, or for small ones, 
nipping off t he side growths. A wonderful wealth 
of flower is obtainable from an established bor 
der of 

Montbretias. They should be planted deeply 
—nearly 6 inohcs—in a light, open oompost, 
placing a little sharp sand for the bulb to rest 
on and pressing it down firmly. Muloh early in 
the winter with a 2-inoh or 3 inch thickness of 
rough manure or leaf-soil. A batch of 

Aubtrcemrrias is still in flower, and has fur¬ 
nished for a long time fine long stalks and large 
heads of the rich orange flowers. It is a pity these 
are not more extensively grown; there are few 
better subjects for large dark vases. I trans¬ 
ferred a few to a well-prepared border eleven 
years ago, planting deeply and carefully, and 
they have steadily increased with each succeed¬ 
ing year until they have quite monopolised the 
border. Some of the Spireeas are over, but 
aruncus, palmata, and palmata alba are still 
well in flower. The last spikes of Lilium oandi- 
dum have been out to-day (July 20). I experi¬ 
enced considerable difficulty in saving them, the 
state of the foliage and embryo spike necessita¬ 
ting several dustings with anti-fungoid powder. 
Thu won the day, and although the foliage was 
brown and nipped, the flower-spikes ran up to 
nearly 6 feet in height and developed the flowers 
very well. Large clusters quite 2 feet in length 
when required are now to hand of 

Gypsofhila paniculata. This pays for a 
little extra attention at planting-time—viz., 
that the ground should be deeply dug and well 
worked and receive, if the soil is rather poor, a 
liberal dressing of rather holding manure. 

Perennial Sunflowers.— Helianthus multi- 
floras plenus and Soleil d’Or are already giving 
a supply of their yellow flowers with good long 
stalks. I had these on rather a cold border 
where they did not get muoh sun, and the 
flowers were seldom out until August, but by 
shifting half of them to a warmer spot they are 
considerably earlier and the flowering season is 
*1ar» prolonged. Many shades of oolour are 
furnished by the Pentstemons ; their beautiful 
spikes of flowers are now utilised to filL places 
hitherto oocupied for feme time by tie Fox¬ 






gloves. Hardy foliage in quantity is now sup¬ 
plied by Asparagus, Tamarix gallioa, Taxodium 
aiatichum and long twigs of Hornbeam. Other 
outdoor plants beginning to be useful are 
scented Pelargoniums in variety and the Lemon 
Verbena. 

Violas.— Cuttings of these may now go in at 
any time in a compost of light garden soil, leaf- 
soil and sand. Choose firm solid cuttings as 
opposed to those that are pithy and hollow, 
fasten firmly, give a soaking of water, and shade 
for a few days if the weather is inclined to be 
hot and dry. A knowledge of the number of 
each kind required for another season should 
be obtained before planting the cuttings—I 
mean no more of these need be put in than is 
absolutely necessary, as the majority of varieties 
can be increased readily and to so great an 
extent later in the season by division. There 
is, however, a considerable difference in this 
respect, the delicately beautiful little Violetta 
being a good type of the self-propagator, as 
Countess of Kintore more resembles the Pansy. 
It is as well for those starting Viola culture to 
note the characteristics of different varieties in 
this particular matter. 

Daffodils. —If the stock of any of these is to 
be increased, special varieties that have proved 
very serviceable for cutting should be lifted 
before the foliage is quite gone. Some of the 
inoomparabilis family, for instance, were this 
year in great request for Easter, and later on 
the single Poetious for vases and the double 
white Gardenia-flowered for button-holes oame 
in very useful, and when any particular varie¬ 
ties are called for it is well to devote a corner to 
them instead of cutting them down where they 
are naturalised. A border planted with bush 
or pyramid Apples or Pears, for instance, will 
suit them admirably, as the soil here is likely 
to be of considerable depth, and once planted 
they are not disturbed. Plant rather deeply, 
resting the base of the bulb on a firm basis. 
The best of the bulbs after they are looked over 
oan be selected for the special place; the smaller 
perhaps may go to strengthen clumps naturalised 
in Grass. _ E. B. 

BULBS BOB OOBRK5PONL3NTS. 

Questions.— 1 Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oiunus free of charge if correspondents/otto* the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications 
M mm be dearly and osnotselg written on 

1 reseed to the Rmtse of 
. . t, Covenst-sardsn, Eon- 

Letters on business should be sent to the Pvbusbbe. 
The name and address of the sender erne required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, oast 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardmoks has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, uith the exception of sueh as eannot 
ueU be classified, wiU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige vs by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek susist- 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gabdbeis« 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

0*7.—Neapolitan Violets.— Oan I grow Neapolitan 
Violets in a oool greenhouse for blooming in spring ?— 
G. A. G. 

988.— Carnations for oool greenhouse.— Will 
someone kindly tell me what kiDd of Carnations will grow 
in a oool greenhouse ? Will Malmaisons?— G. A. G. 

980.— Protecting Roses in France.— The French 
cultivators have a system of burying thsir Rose-trees in 
trenches to protect them in winter. Can any reader 
describe the way they do it T— E. G. II. 

990. — Fig-house.—I am thinking of erecting a lean-to 
house for forcing green Fin for market in a suitable spot, 
with south aspect, where I have two walls at right angles 
5 feet high. 1 propose to make one wall in brick 6 feetand 
build a low wall 18 inohes or 2 feet for the front. Space 
at command, 82 feet in length, and, say, 12 feet in breadth. 
What would be the best and most economical method of 
heating Y Suggestions will oblige.—Ficus. 

991. — An Irish garden.— I have juat gone into a 
plaoe where 1 have a villa surrounded by fully one aore of 
ground, partly laid out for fruit and kitchen gardeD, flower I 
borders, and lawn. The ground has not been broken up 
for very many years. 1 have no glass except a frame. As j 
I have not very much practical knowledge of gardening, I 
am writing you hoping you or some of your readers with 
experience could inform me of some source where I could 
obtain some useful hints and reliable information as to 
what I should attempt growing in flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit, and bow and when I should plsnt for succession of 
bloom and kitchen supplies? I get Oardkxino, which I 
find of great value, containing as ft does so much valuable 
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information, but somehow I cannot map the situation 
and know when I should plant this ana sow that aad how 
prone the other, nor do I know what is really worth grow¬ 
ing. My borders are most suitable for flowering shrubs 
and perennials; but how am I to know what is really worth 
growing and suitable for my soil and exposed position, or 
how sm 1 to raise and care for my perennial flowers ? I 
should say my soil is very light, not very deep, with a sand 
for subsoil and well-drained. 1 am very muoh exposed to 
the wind, especially from the west, from which I have 
little or no protection. If some person with experirnoe 
would kindly give me some reliable information on howto 
proceed I would very much appreciate the Information 
and help. I should say I am located in a suburb in the 
North of Ireland.—B boinkbe. 

V* Perhaps some correspondent living in the North 
Ireland would help “ Beginner T 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but renders are invited to give farther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

991— Phlox rammondi IP.).— This is not a 
hardy annual, and it should be sown in February In a 
frame and planted out in May; or 11 may be sown in March 
in the open ground. 


993.—Whan to dig up Potatoe (/>.).—Lift a root, 
and if the skin ia firm on the Potatoe and not easily rubbed 
off with the thumb, then they- ere ripe, and may be dug 
up, left on the ground to dry for a few hours, end then be 
housed. 


994. — Asters foiling (B. C., Weymouth).—We can 
see no cause, in the examples sent, for the bed condition 
of the plants. They are quite free from fungi and insects. 
There is ptobably something unsuitable in the soil or in 
the method of culture. 

995. -Oattlog back a Vina (JfJ—if you only wish 
to cut back the shoots of ths current year's growth, that 
may be done now; but if the cutting back applies to the 
main stem, then that should not be dons untUths aut umn. 
after the leaves have fallen off. 

990.—Pruning cordon Apple and Pear-trees 
{C.).— This oan be done in the early part of winter as soon 
as the leaves have fallen off the plants. If anr of the trees 
are growing too strongly they may be lifted or root-pruned 
in the early part of November. 

997. —Cutting leaves off Paaohaa (P.).—it is not 
a good practloe to cut leavss off Peach-trees to any groat 
extent, even to expose the fruit to light; but it la some¬ 
times neoeeeary to cut some of the leaves in half in order 
to fully expose the fruit to the sun, and it does little or no 
harm if done diacriminately. 

998. —Quarles about Pansies (J. Clark)— You 
may get new plants from shoots with a few roots attached, 
and they will make good plants. Old pieces without roots 
do not make good plants. Young plants will stand the 
winter if kept free from weeds. See a capital note on this 
subject in Gardbmbo, August 3rd, page 126. 

999. — Green-fly on Rosas (C.).-h simple remedy 
Is soft-soap dissolved in hot water, using it at the rate of 
2 os. to the gallon, and when sold fringing the Roses 
with it two or three times in the eouree ef a week. This 
will generally destroy them, or cause them to shift their 
quarters. Soap-suds used in ths hubs way are aUo 
excellent. 

1000. -Cinerarias dying off (D.).—Are there anv 
wireworme or ether destructive iassets in the soil'? 
Examine it sad see. Perhaps ths drainage is defective, or 
the soil not suitable. Good turfy loam with about a third 
of old mellow hot bed manure, or decayed leaf-mould, will 
do, adding some sand to ensure the necessary porosity. 
Water oarefully and ventilate freely. 

1001. — Dividing Aspidistras (A.).—In March or 
April is the beet time to do this, but it is not too late to 
do it now. Place the plants in a house or frame, if possible, 
after dividing and {kitting, and keep close, warm, and 
shaded for two or three weeks till started Into growth. 
The beet soil for them is about equal parte of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil, some coarse sand, and give 
good drainage. 

1092.— Violets fer windows (IF.ju—If you lift some 
roots in September with e good ball of earth adhering to 
them, and drop them into well-drained pots, just large 
enough to hold them oonveniently, and place them In a 
shady situation for a week or so, then expose them fully to 
the sun end sir, and house them when cold weather eels 
in, you will doubtless get them to flower early In spring in 
a sunny window. 

1008— Myrtles on walls (if.).—Myrtles do well on 
open wells In many parts of ths kingdom, and where this 
is the oese they ere most effective. Their sweet-scented 
evergreen leaves are most welcome at all seasons for mix¬ 
ing with cut flowers. Beyond firmly nailing the strongest 
■boots to the well, no training is necessary, as they look 
beet growing freely with the spray-like growth loose end 
unfettered. 

1004.—Unhealthy window plant (if.;.—The 

{ riant in question is a Coleus, and they are all very apt to 
ose their leaves when removed from a above temperature 
to that of an ordinary eitting-room, and the cold draught 
from the window would also make matters worse. You 
had better attempt the culture in the window of some 
hardier plant than the one in question, which rarely doea 
well in such a position. 

1006 —Propagating Hydrangeas (G.).—Thielea 
good time to increase these plants This season's shoots, 
taken off with a heel or old wcod, will make soed plants. 
They will strike under hand or bell-glasses, or in a Cucum¬ 
ber frame, if kept moist end shaded. If a slight bottom- 
heat is available, so much the better, but they will strike 
without it, and if grown on near to the gla«e will make 
nice flowering plants next year. 

1006.—Striking Ivy cuttings (/.^-Cuttings of 
Ivies will strike with certainly now, for ihe shoots which 
are now getting firm are mostly furnished with embryo 
rootlets, and, if put in a shaded positlcn and kept moist, 
veiy few will fail to grow. Of the common Ivy, if good 
large editings can be secured, dibble them in at the foot of 
a north wall. But choice |var legated varieties may be pat 
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in under cldohea or bell-gl as s es . Let them remain on until 
next May before removing them. The best plan is to pot 
them after they are struck, and plunge the pots, inserting 
a stout stake to which to tie the shoots. 

1007. — Cutting back Wistaria, Honeysuckle, 
and Jessamine (H .).—If your Wistaria is a weakly 
one it may with advantage have its shoots shortened back 
in November. The Honeysuckle and Jessamine can also 
safely have what pruning is necessary during that month. 
Tnis pruning should mainly oonsiet of thinning out the 
growth, leaving in plenty of shoots at full length, and thus 
ensure a good crop of flowers next season. 

1008. — Annuals for spring CF.).—For a trifling 
outlay you can have a gay garden next spring by sowing 
now a few seeds of the following annuals—viz., Nemophila 
insignia, Colliusia bicolor, crimson and white Candytuft, 
Saponaria calabrica, crimson and white Oodetia, Virginian 
Stock, white ahd pink Silene, Limnanthea Douglasi, and 
Myosotis dissitiflora. It ia rather late for the Myoeotia, 
but it is better to sow late than to be without it. 

1000.— Roses from cuttings (R .).—The months of 
July and August are the beat months in the whole year 
for striking Rose cuttings. Early in July, the Banksian 
and other climbing Rosea that are growing against warm 
walla will be in capital condition, as the new growth will 
have got sufficiently hard to sustain itself until the 
roote are formed. Early in Auguet the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, and Noisettes that are grown in the open will be 
ready. 

loio.— Old Cabbage beds <&.)•—The old stems of 
theee are often allowed to remain for the sake of the second 
crop of little hearts they produce in autumn. When this 
plan is adopted, the soil among them should now be well 
saarifled, and if a top-dressing of manure of some kind ean 
be given, the produce will be equal to early spring Cab¬ 
bages in flavour and tenderness. Where no attention ia 
given to them they are tough and leathery, unless the land 
be deep and rich. 

ioiL— Uses of sewage In a garden (5.).—The 
beat way of using this ia to pour it over the roots of plants 
requiring strong nourishment, such as Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, Olobe Artichokes, Peara, old fruit-trees, Aspara¬ 
gus beds. Ao. If too strong, dilute It with pond water. 
A mulching will be useful on the shallow soil over chalk, 
after the sewage has been given, to prevent too rapid 
evaporation. If the weather should become dry, and it is 
not convenient to mulch, use the hoe freely. 

1012 . — Cucumbers dying off (D.).—The soil ia pro¬ 
bably too light, and the plants lack stamina. Top dress 
with some good sound loam, with a little good manure 
mixed with it; press it down (Irmly. When the plants 
require water, give them weak liquid-manure, allowing it 
to stand in the sun a few hours before using it, to take the 
ooid chill off. A peck of soot, tied up in a coarse cloth, sunk 
In a barrel of water, and allowed to stand a day or two, 
stirring it occasionally, will be suitable. Use it in a clear 
state. 

1013. —Onion-maggot (Jf.).—Soot is one of the best 
remedies for this pest. lt« tendency is to prevent the fly 
which produces the maggot from depositing its eggs. 
Dress the land heavily with it before sowing the seeds, and 
give lighter dressing in spring. 3alt also is beneflci&l, 
especially in dry seasons, by inciting the plants to rapid 

K owth. Nitrate of soda may also be beneficially used with a 
:e object. Heavy dressings of charcoal dust, or the 
bottoms of fire-heaps where rubbish has been burnt are 
useful. 

1014.—Rotten manure for potting ( C.).— 
Amateurs generally, and also many professional gardeners, 
oo mailt the error of using manure for potting in too rank 
a condition. The ao-oalled rotten manure of many gard- 
deners is that which has laid undisturbed just long 
enough for it to oome into a solid condition ; but a longer 
period than this is required to render it suitable for mixing 
with loam or leaf-mould. It should be at least two years 
old, and ought to be turned over many times during that 
period so as to render it sweet and free. 

1015.— Propagating Sweet Briers (S .).—As soon 
as the foliage begins to fall take off shoots of the current 
season's growth, out to three eyes, leaving the leaf 
to the terminal eye only. Prepare a nice piece of soil in 
a shady situation (where the sun in April and May does 
not shine fully upon it) by well stirring it, and adding to 
it a good portion of river or white sand. In this insert the 
cuttings very firmly, quite to the leaf; water if dry, and 
protect in winter with a little litter. Be sure to keep off 
the sun in the spring, and water when needfnl. 

1016.— Diseased Tomatos (J. Young),—Yonr 
Toma toe, being muoh damaged in transit, being packed 
looee in box, were simply pulp, but evidently the plants are 
suffering from the same disease as that whloh is affecting 
J. K. Allen's plants (see this week* issue). We do not 
think it is owing to the house being new, or the way it is 
built, but probably arises from overfeeding. The back 
plants, being lees fed, are more healthy, and the weather 
being so fine it has been too hot in many houses—in fact, 
the tops were in advance of the roote, the latter, being 
overfed, trade too little progress. 

1017.—Withering of Lily leaves.— Can you 
inform me as to the cause of the withering of the enclosed 
Lily leaves? The plant was only bought this year.— 
A. K. P. 

%* Your Lilies are suffering from decay of roots, 
caused either by unsuitable soil or some insect pest, pro¬ 
bably the latter and wirewortns. Please send fuller 
particulars of treatment. 

1018.— Tall Tobacco plants.—I have three Tobacco 
plants in flower, the height of which are 5 feet 6 inches, 
5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 2 inches. Is this unusually tall, 
and could you suggest to what it is due?—M. P. 

you have not got the sweet-scented Nicotianaaffmis, 
which doubtless you wanted, but the tall-growing kind, N. 
Tabacum, which is the Tobacco of commerce. 

1019.— Sickly “ Geraniums."— What is the matter 
with my^plante ? They have not been moved or repotted ? 

*** The " Geraniums " are infested with thrip, due to 
want of food and moisture at some time. Treat liberally, 
and if the plants are pot-bqund repot , keep close, and 
water carefully for a * 
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1020. — Apple-tree-leaves blighted.— I enclose 
yon a leaf off an Apple-tree. Could you tell me what is 
affecting it? The tree is small, bat It has plenty of fruit 
on ?—A. K. P. 

%* Your Apple-tree is covered with red-spider, caused 
by drought. Probably your soil is light. Give the trees a 
good syringing with soft water, to which has been added 
some fiowers of sulphur well mixed, and in a few days 
syringe with clear water. For a time water freely , cover 
surface over roots with good manure , and rooter twice a 
week, not in driblets, but copiously. 

1021. — Value of peat-Moss as a manure.—I 
should be very glad to know if peat-Moes-li tier from a 
stable is a good manure for Carnations, Roses, Violets, Ac., 
also for greenhouse Ferns, and how soon it ought to be 
used after coming from the stable?—G. F. E. 

*,* Peat-Moss-litter, if well saturated with urine, is an 
excellent manure for top dressing Carnations, Roses, 
Violets, and for indoor use, but do not use it fresh. Allow 
it to lay in a heap fora time, and, if possible, well saturate 
with drainings from the stable, as with water used fresh 
it is loo heating. 

1022. —Destroying old Apple-trees.— in your 
issue of this week (No. 855) you quote a number of large 
Apple-trees, and as I havs about 2 acres of fruit-trees I 
intend to destroy some of the old Apple-trees which bear 
very small fruit and put good tress ia their place. I shall 
therefore thank you to let me know where Is the best plaoe 
to get these Apple-trees?— Pat, Bury, Dublin. 

*»* There is no difficulty in getting the Apples you 
desire, but you must bear in mind that good varieties are 
not the cheapest. You can graft the obi tress in March 
with new varieties. 

loss.— Sawdust as a manure.— An Impression 

{ »re vails about here that sawdust-manure from the stables 
s likely to euise increase of insect life and is prejodtolal to 
the garden. Is this so?—J. N. 8. 

V We do not think that sawdust is good as a manure. 
It breeds fungi and insects; but to avoid this well saturate 
it with liquid. Let it remain in a heap covered with other 
manure, or mix with night-soil, wood-ashes, soot, or lime, 
and when in a decayed state it does no harm used 
moderately. 

1024.—Splreea arise folio.—When should a Splrna 
arinfolia, which has grown too large for its place, be out 
back ? Should the new wood, as well as the ola, be pruned ? 

—Dokkhn. 

Cat the plant back in the spring (in Avril or May), 
when it will be sure to break again freely. In such a case 
it will, of course, be necessary to cut the plant hard back 
into the old wood; but this will not matter, as even if it 
fails to grow again from the upper part it is sure to push 
up fresh growths from the base. 

1025.—Soil for Oyolamens.—Is it right to pot 
Cyclamens in a compost consisting of so great a proportion 
aa one third of sand, and do they want potting very 
lightly ?— Anxious Amatkitr. 

*»* Two parts fibry loam, one part peat and leaf-mould, 
with one quarter of a part of half-decayed cow-dung, or a 
handful of bone tneal to one peck of soil with sufficient 
silver sand to make the whole porous is a compost suitable 
for Cyclamens. Pot he plants moderately firm, keeping 
the crown of the tuber well above the soil. 

1026.— Vegetables In winter.— I should like to 
grow in the winter Beans, Peas, Potatos, Radishes, and 
Cress. When must I begin to sow them?—J. Q. 

** Of course you intend growing the above in the houses 
mentioned previously. If heated you may sow Dwarf 
Beam October to March, Peas in December and January, 
Radishes and Cress at any time, and plant Potatos 
in January, If unheated, the Beans would be useless, as 
they require something like a stove temperature, but 
Potatos may be planted, and the other subjects sown about 
a month later than above. 

1027.— Growing Hyaoinths In small pots.—I 
have some rather small ornamental flower-pots, in whiah 
I wish to grow Hyacinths, anly they have no holes for the 
water to drain out of. What kind of soil would you 
advise me to use under the circumstances ?— Drainaob. 

*** Can you not make small hole in the bottoms of the 
pots mentioned with a large bradawl or the like l We think 
this would be much the best way out of the difficulty, using 
the ordinary compost of loam, leaf-mould, Jsc., or a 
mixture of Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand only answers oapitally. 
Otherwise the only way will be to use nothing but Ane 
gravel or coarse sand .and water. 

1028.— Mushrooms in winter.— Will some experi¬ 
enced grower kindly tell me it Mushrooms can be grown 
succeesfully in winter in a frame with artificial bottom- 
heat without the aid of fermenting material ? If so, a few 
details regarding culture would be greatly esteemed.— 
Constant Rradnr, 

** You may grow Mushrooms in a frame in the winter 
without fire-heat, but you will require some warmth to 
start the spawn. You could grow in summer in a frame 
without heat, but not in winter, as at this seassn you 
would not get spawn to run. There must be a temperature 
of 70 degs. to 00 degs. to start the spawn, as you see by the 
open air or field that Mushrooms are obtained after a hot 
summer. For winter supplies spawn early, and, if 
possible, give heat at the start—that is, use sufficient horse- 
manure to start the beds. 

1029.— Decaying Melon-stems.—I have enclosed 
two pieces of Melon-steins that are diseased in some way. 
Could you tell me the cause of it, or if there is a remedy 
for it? The plants grew and set their fruit well, then 
they are attacked like the bits enclosed in different places 
up the stems. Any information will be most acceptable.— 
Q. B. 

*,* Your plants are affected by canker, a disease that 
much affects Melons. It is caused by the stem getting too 
much moisture, and the part affected first is close to soil. 
If noticed tis soon as it appears it may be stopped with 
dressings of sulphur and powdered charcoal with fresh 
lime , and the plants and house kept drier overhead. Give 
more air and less moisture token affected, and in planting 
leave a ridge or mound of earth for each plant, thus 
getting it free cf water and moieture in syringing. 


1030.—Roman Hyaoinths |to flower early.— 
Would you kindly inform me how to get Roman Hyaoinths 
to bloom early, and whether the bulbs should be grown In 
boxes or pots where quantity for cutting is the ohief 
object? Any cultural details would be gratefully 
received ?—Novicx. 

*»* Reman Hyacinths should be at once patted in 6-inch 
to 9-inch pots, placing six to nine bulbs in a pot, according 
to size. Pot firmly , and when well watered plunge in fine 
ashes or fibre in open or cold frame, open is most suitable, 
placing at least 6 inches of ashes or fibre on the top of the 
pots when plunged. When full of roote , which will be in 
about six weeks or more, uncover, plaoe in odd frame for 
two or three weeks, and then place in heat close to glass. 
There teill be no dijficrdty in having good blooms end of 
October. 

lost. -Plants after Tomatos In greenhouse. 

—Will you inform me what profitable fruit or plants 1 could 

¥ ut into my greenhouse, which is a cool one, after the 
omatoe, which will have done fruiting in about three 
weeks' time ? Also the name of the enclosed Tomato, and 
it it is in perfection? If not, whn are the reasons?— 
Zymotic. 

*»* Your best plants would be Chrysanthemums, as 
these would do well and last a long time. You could also 
winter Strawberries, but we fail to see what other fruit 
you could do with, unless you had Figs in pots for late 
fruits. The Tomato could not be named , being a man cf 
pulp on arrival. 

lost.—Double-flowered Tuberous Begonias 
from seed.—Would you kindly let me know as early as 
possible the proper method to adopt in saving seed from 
Double Begonias In order that the said seed may produce 
double-flowering plants again, aa up to the present I have 
been very unsuccessful? Should the aouble-flowaring plants 
be kept entirely away from the singles or not, and what 
part of the season is the beat for saving the seed, aa at 
present the pollen is very scarce ?— Onn That is Anxious. 

*,* Your only Way to save seed is to fertilise your bed 
flower*. You must bear in mind that double flowers do 
not produce the seed t but you must fertilise your best 
single compact varieties with doubles, not attempting to 
reproduce from doubles. Now is the best time to do the 
work. Keep the flowers dry, fertilising the dooms about 
mid-day, and giving the plants plenty of air. 

loss.—Gloxinias falling to start.— I have been 

very eucoeaaful in growing Gloxinia* from seed and flower¬ 
ing them the same year, but many of the bulbs fail to start 
into growth the second year, or start very late, though I he 
bulbs are quite round. Could any of your readers kindly 
give ms the reason of this ?— Anxious Amatkitr. 

,* “ Anxious Amateur " perhaps keeps the bulbs too 
wet and too warm during the winter. After the foliage 
dies down at the end of summer the jwts containing the 
tubers can be stacked away under the stage in a house 
where the temperature does not fall below ID degs., the soil 
being kept quite dry. Here they may remain until the 
first week in February, and may then be put into a gentle 
heat and given some moisture at the roots, but not kept 
excessively wet. It is not necessary to repot the tubers try 
shaking all the soil from them, but shift them into larger 
vote when needed without interfering with the roots. A 
light compost of half peat and leaf-mould, with a fourth 
part of loam and one-tenth part of cow manure partly 
decayed, will produce satisfactory results. Abundance of 
water and shade from bright sun are absolutely necessary 
to obtain the best results. 

1034.—Tomatos diseased.—I enclose a specimen of 
what I take to be a fungoid growth on my Tomato leaves. 
Kindly tell me the name of the disease, any effectual 
remedies, and what precautions to take in my house with 
regard to the safety of a winter crop to succeed the present 
one? My house is not heated yet, but I have thus far 
dusted sulphur on the leaves, syringed them with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, and watered the ground with 
diluted sulphate of copper, but the diseaae is apparently 
on y sootohed, not killed.— O. Fkllows. 

ff Your plants are affected by the disease known at the 
“ mildew," or more scientifically as Cladosporium fulmm. 
Abundance of air must be given both by day and on fine 
nights i, with a gentle heat in the pipes in damp or cold 
weather. The worst affected leaves should also be cut off 
and burnt, and the rest be dusted with sulphur powder. 
The moderate application of a stimulant, such as nitrate 
>/ soda or amtnonia sulphate in solution, will also be 
_ round beneficial. We do not seethe object of watering with 
a solution of sulphate of copper. As the autumn draws on 
it will disappear if you can keep the plants up. 


TO OORR1QSPONDBJNTS. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

B. T. L.—li is a very serious thing tor fungoid growths 
to make their appearance under your kitchen floor. 
Fungus is a sure sign of damp. You mu9t at once ascer¬ 
tain cause. Perhaps someone has made a Mushroom-bed 
in the cellar beneath, or the place is thoroughly ill-drained 

and without ventilation.- A Subscriber.— We cannot 

determine what is the matter with the Lily. It may be 
due to the bulbs being quite exhausted, or through being 
so dry ; but unless you send more particulars we cannot 

advise you.- A Constant Reader.— There is only ons 

way of getting rid of caterpillars on your plants— i.e., by 
handpicking. Any insecticide given would destroy both 

pests and plants. - M. P.— How is it possible to tell the 

name of a Gladiolus from merely saying you have a pure 
white one ? There are several “ pure whites." Send a 
bloom of it, and then perhaps we can help you.—— J. G. M. 
—“Tomato Growing, by B. C. Ravenscroft, Cefjbryn, 

Park-road, Worthing.- Mollie.—U the plant has been 

recently purchased that will possibly aooount for the 
leaves falling off, as they mil do after having been in heat, 
then transferred to a cooler house. You do not say 
whether the plant is In a room or greenhouse. If the 
former, the dry air will aooount for it. If in the latter, it 
has possibly got dry at the root*. A oool, even tempera¬ 
ture and sufficient root moisture are necessary. You shall 
have next week a reply to your question about Bose in a 
•J. Tr Crewe. —It is impossible to give you 
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the desired information. Probably the variety yon name 
is a local kind not in commerce, and if such is the case will 
not be in any catalogue. As you oannot find the variety 
in the lists of Urge trade growers, our supposition that the 

kind is a local one is probably correct.- M. S. Sale .— 

The leaves were a mass of thrip. The best way would be 
to dust them with sulphur and syringe them well. Stand 
the plants out-of-doors for a time. 


doing well in sandy loam, the plants being well 
set with bnds for next season’s display. This 
lot of plants was quite a picture. A very large 
area is devoted to fruit-trees. The afternoon 
was a most enjoyable one, and of much practical 
value, and tea was kindly provided by the firm. 

D. B. 0. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


V* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should alvoays accompany the parody which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardxnihq Ii>lds- 
tratsd, 37y Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants —if r*. Hume, Whitby.— The 
Roses were in bits when we received them except the 
following, and those we have named : 5, Belle Lyonnaise ; 
fl, Reine Marie Henrietta ; 1, Souvenir d*un Ami; 2, Jules 

Finger.- E. Beltons.— 1, Wall Bellflower (Campanula 

muralis); 2. C. Hoeti; 3, White Ligurian Bellflower (C. iso- 
phylla alba); 5, Variety of the Canterbury Bell (C. 
medium); 6, Nettle-leaved Bellflower (C. celtidifolla) ; 

7, White Peaoh-leaved Bellflower (0. persicifolia alba); 

8, Too decayed to correctly ascertain, but looked like the 

oomraon C. rotundlfolia ; 9, C. garganica.- A Constant 

Reader .— Pteris oretica. - D. Ritchie .— Buff Lily (Lilium 

testacenm).- Ethel Rayner.— Dutchman's Pipe (Aristo- 

loohia Sipho).- Guide.— Please send better specimens of 

those we have not named. They were far too “ scrappy ” 
to identify. 1 is common Lungwort (Pulmonaria officin¬ 
alis ; 5 is Arabia albida (White Rock Orees).- R. Beak.— 

1, Celsia arcturus ; 2, Double Peach-leaved Bellflower 
(Campanula persicifolia plena); 3, Smashed up.- New¬ 

bury.—The plant is Phyllantbus speciosus, a native of the 
West Indies. It is shrubby in habit, and will do in warm 

house. The plant is too dry, henoe the leaves fall.- 

A. C.—li is difficult, to name florists’ flowers, unless one 
has a collection with whioh to compire the variety. We do 

not undertake to do so. - R. S. 0, Lancashire.— There 

are two or three Carnations like the one sent. We oannot 
name from a single bloom- Utica. —1, Eicomis punc¬ 

tata ; 2, Fittonia rubro-nervia; 3, Id bits when received ; 
4, Spiraea arisefolia. 

Name of fruit. — J. K. Allen.— The Gooseberry 
looks very much like Whitesmith, but with fruits so ripe 
it is d fficult to be quite sure. 


BOBS. 

AUGUST WORK. 

After the Lime blossoms fall the honey harvest 
is practically at an end, excepting in the Heather 
districts, where a splendid return is often 
secured during August and September, and in 
some districts it pays very well indeed to trans¬ 
port hives of Bees to the moors. Stocks of Bees 
frequently gain 20 lb. to 30 lb. each from the 
Heather during August, whereas if there be none 
within reach nives lose weight during that 
month. In removing established stooka great 
care is necessary in so packing them as to avoid 
the breaking away and falling of the combs, 
such a calamity being almost oertain destruction 
to the Bees. The internal heat being always 
greatly increased by the excitement and com¬ 
motion of the Bees, the great point to be 
observed is the admission of plenty of air into 
the hives. The frames of combs can be fixed 
by means of notched strips of wood being 
nailed on the floor-board, while the Bees are 
confined to the hive by perforated zino being 
nailed over the entrance, and also over the tops 
of the frames, in place of the quilt, and should 
be so placed that the Bees shall have free range 
over the tops of the frames. On the arrival of 
the hives at their destination no time shonld be 


Catalogue received. — Taber and Co., seed 
growers, 20, Soutnwark-atreet, EC. Wholesale Bulb 
Catalogue. 


lost in placing them upon the sits they are to 
oooupy, removing the perforated zino, and 
putting on quilts and roof of hive. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

One of the aims of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association is to bring its members 
into contact with the many different phases of 
gardening. This is effected in a large measure 
by the visits made to large private gardens, and 
also to some of the best-known horticultural 
establishments within thirty or forty miles of 
London. If the number of visitors is numerous 
on arrival at their destination they are divided 
into parties and conducted through the various 
establishments, the guides of the parties 
explaining and pointing out the more interesting 
features. In this manner much practical 
knowledge is diffused. On a recent {Saturday 
afternoon a visit was made to the nurseries of 
Messrs. Jackman and Son, Woking, famous as 
the home of the Clematis. The party was met 
by Mr. A. Jackman, who pointed out the many 
forms and varieties of the Clematis. Charm¬ 
ingly p’anted here and there were Clematises 
in great variety with clusters of blossoms develop¬ 
ing on long poles with short lateral branches. 
Of course, Clematis Jackmani was in evidence. 
C. Jackmani superba is a very fine variety, a 
great improvement on the original, and pro¬ 
ducing a bold effect. Two very free-flowering 
kinds, although not large blossoms, are C. viti- 
cella Hendersoni and C. viticella rubra grandi- 
flora, very distinct, and, for archways or for 
pillars and poles, of the highest value. Many 
other good sorts were seen, those worth speoial 
mention being Princess of Wales, Jackmani 
alba, Mrs. Geo. Jackman, Lady Caroline Nevill, 
Madame Van Houtte, and Alexandra, this latter 
variety being one of the freest and hardiest. The 
herbaceous department was next inspected. 
Pansies in variety were seen, William Neil, 
Duchess of Fife, Princess Beatrice, Countess of 
Kintore, and Skylark being conspicuous amongst 
the large breadth of ground devoted to their 
cn'ture. Carnations were in capital condition. 
Roses were seen in tens of thousands. Quite a 
long time was spent in walking through the 
beautifully undulating portion of the nursery 
devoted to shrubs and trees. One of the most 
charming specimens was the Yew Taxus 
elegantisiima, being of beautiful and desirable 
form. A large number of plants of Yucca 
gloriosa were in blossom, with their tall spikes 
of bell-like flowers forming a pleasing contrast 
to the other surroundings. Mr. Jaceman has 
demonstrated that Rhododendrons may be 
grown, and in splendid healthy oondition, with¬ 
out the aid of peat. A very large plantation is 
Digitized by ^j(j ' QlC 


Uniting weak colonies.— Late swarms and 
weak oolonies seldom prove profitable, and 
should, therefore, be strengthened by intro¬ 
ducing into their hives combs of brood and 
honey from strong stocks that possess more than 
their needs require, as suooesa not only depends 
upon sufficiency of stores, bat also upon the 
presence of a large number of young Bees. Two 
or three weak colonies can be united if gradually 
brought together (a few feet daily), and after 
quieting the Bees by blowing smoke into the 
hives, the bars of oomb, with the adhering Bees, 
can be placed alternately in one hive. If smoke 
be used pretty freely while this operation is 
being performed, the Bees, becoming completely 
mixed, generally unite peaoeably. In uniting 
oolonies, some Bee-keepers spray their Bees with 
thin syrup, soented with peppermint, as success 
in uniting is said to depend upon the Bees 
having the same scent. This scenting process 
appears to be chiefly necessary, however, where 
the Bees to be united are not in possession of 
uncapped honey, and so unable to gorge them¬ 
selves when smoked, and in uniting a queenless 
colony to one having a fertile queen. Colonies 
deprived of all their stores, if united and sugar- 
fed liberally, usually do well, but the oombs 
made from sugar-syrup are very brittle, and 
much more easily broken than those formed 
naturally. The destruction of the drones is a 
snre sign that the end of the honey season has 
arrived, and all sections and supers should then 
be removed without delay, or the Bees will 
quickly empty the same of the honey, and oarry 
it down into the hive to store for winter. 

To UNITE COLONIES IN STRAW SKEPS. —If the 
Bees to be united are in straw skeps proceed m 
follows: Having driven the Bees to be united 
from their hive into an empty skep, smoke and 
invert the hive that is to receive them, then 
sprinkle both lots of Bees with soented syrup, 
and shake the driven Bees out of the skep over 
the combs of the inverted hive, whioh should 
then be placed upon its stand in its proper 
position. This must be done in a gentle manner 
to avoid crushing any Bees that may be on the 
edges of the stock hive ; if a couple of wedges 
or atones be put upon the floor-board, and the hive 
placed on these, crushing will be avoided. The 
skeps to be united most be gradually brought 
together, 2 feet or 3 feet each day, that the Bees 
are able to fly abroad. If moved more than 
3 feet at one time many Bees will be lost through 
not being able to reoognise their own skep. 
Stocks, strengthened at the end of the honey 
harvest by having Bees of driven hives united to 
them, are muoh more profitable than those 


receiving no addition, as they are far better able 
to stand the severities of the following winter, 
and swarm sooner in the spring. Stimulative 
feeding, with the objeot of raising young Bees 
to keep up the population of the hive for winter¬ 
ing, shonld begin by the middle of the month if 
the hives are not in the neighbourhood of the 
moors. The syrup should be made in the pro¬ 
portion of three pounds of sugar to a quart of 
water, and boiled together for a minute or two. 
It must be given slowly and regularly, but not 
be carried on later than the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. Precautions should now be taken to guard 
against the attacks of robber Bees and Wasps. 

__S. S. G. 

FOOD FROH GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING APRICOTS. 

Apricot toast. —Take some ripe (but not 
over-ripe) Apricots, halve and stone them. Maks 
some syrup with plenty of white sugar and some 
water; when boiled for a couple of hours' 
strain ; lay the pieoes of Apricot in the syrup, 
and add a glass of white wine; simmer for a 
few minutes. Cut out of the crumb of a milk- 
loaf some rounds a little larger than the 
Apricots. Fry them a pale yellow in fresh 
butter, drain, and arrange them in a circle on 
a dish with a piece of Aprioot on each round; 
pnt a kernel in the oentre of each, pour the 
syrup well over, and serve with some whipped 
cream in the oentre of the dish. 

Aprioot fritters.— First prepare some frying 
batter as follows : Mix a quarter of a pound of 
flonr and a pinch of salt in a basin, smooth with 
a gill of lukewarm water, add two tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, and just before the batter is to be 
used mix in lightly the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a firm froth. The batter should be 
thick enough to coat the spoon. Cat eight fine 
Apricots in halves, remove the stones, peel the 
fruit, if necessary, and dry it by letting it stand 
on a doth for some time. Unless the fruit is 
quite dry the batter will not adhere. Pnt plenty 
of clarified fat in a stewpan, heat it gradually 
until it boils, draw the pan to the side 
of the fire, cover the slices of frnit with 
finely-powdered sugar, dip them quickly into 
the batter, then pnt them into the hot fat, and 
do not have too many fritters in the kettle at 
the same time. Put the pan on the fire again, 
and when the fritters are lightly browned on 
one side turn them so that they may be equally 
ooloured. Drain them on kitchen paper, sift 
fine sugar over them, and serve quickly, for 
they wul soon lose their crispness. They should 
not be pnt in the oven while draining. 

Golden fruit pudding. —Throw into about 
I pint of milk £ lb. of bread-crumbs, and stir 
and boil for five minutes ; then mix in 2 oz. of 
fresh batter, sagar to taste, and lemon or 
vanilla essence to flavour. Beat up three eggs 
till light, stir (off the fire), all together. Put a 
layer of cooked Apricot pulp or some similar 
fruit at the bottom of a pudding-dish, pour in 
the mixture, and bake in a moderate oven for 
an hour; dredge on the top powdered sugar, 
and serve cold. 

Rice and Apricots. —Split a dozen Apricots 
in halves, remove the stones, and stew the fruit 
in syrup till it is tender without being broken. 
Boil some Rice in milk to make a mould ; when 
oooked, ponr it on to a flat dish, and when cold 
out it into circular pieces about 3 inches in 
diameter and £ inch thick. Arrange these 
pieoes in a circle on a dish, and place half an 
Aprioot with its kernel npon eacn one. Boil 
the syrup till it is thick, colour it with a little 
cochineal, and poor it over the Rice and fruit. 
Or, shape the cold boiled Rice to make a border 
round a dish, pile the stewed Apricots in the 
centre, and pour the syrup, which has been 
thickened with Arrowroot and ooloured with 
oochineal, over all, and serve. The above can 
be made with tinned Aprioots. 

Apricot tart. —Boil 1 oz. of sugar and a 
wineglasaful of water to Byrap. Then mix with 
twelve large Aprioots. Cover close and cook 
till they are soft enough to press through a 
sieve. Extract the kernels, blanoh them, then 
pound them in a mortar. Pour $ pint of boiling- 
milk over £ pint of fine bread-orumbs. Well 
beat the yolks of 3 eggs with 3 oz. of powdered 
sugar. Mix all the above ingredients gently 
together, stir in a wineglamfnl of sherry, ponr 
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into a dish with a border of puff paste previously I 
placed round the rim, and D&ke in not too hot 
an oven for about three quarters of an hour. 

Apricot jam. —Split in half and remove the 
skin from 4 lb. of Apricots, and take out the 
stones. Put the fruit in a basin, and sprinkle 
over it 3£ lb. of powdered sugar, and let it stand 
all night. Next day put all into a preserving- 
pan ; stir till it boils, skim well, and simmer for 
about an hour. As the pieoes of Apricot get 
clear, remove them from the liquid and place in 
jars or bottles. Add now the kernels to the 
syrup and boil it up fast for a quarter of an hour. 
Fill up the jars to the top with syrup and 
kernels. When nearly cola, lay on the jam 
tissue-paper. When quite cold, cover from the 
air in the usual way. The kernels should be 
blanohed and well dried before they are added 
to the jam. _ 

1085.—Making 1 Mulberry jelly.— Can any reader 
of Gardbning give '* Ignoramus 7 ’ a recipe for making 
Mulberry jelly ? She would also be glad to know of any 
other ways of cooking the fruit?— Taunton. 

945.— Preserving 1 fruit without sugar.— In 
replv to *' F. C. D.,” the following recipe for pre¬ 
serving fruit without sugar is a very good one. Fill the 
bottle with fruit, with about 1 inch of water deep at the 
bottom. Put it into a gentle oven till the fruit is a little 
shrunk, then fill up with boiling water, and cover at once 
while hot with bladder.—E. F. P. 8. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

REARING GUINEA FOWLS. 

The reason so many people fail in rearing 
Guinea Fowls is because they insist on keeping 
the hen under a coop. Guinea Fowl chickens 
are peculiarly dependent on natural food, and 
they cannot get enough of this unless the old 
bird is let run with them. The first week they 
should not be let out for longer than an hour 
at a time, and then shut them up in a shed for 
an hour and a half ; then out again, and so on. 
Feed as you describeevery two hours in addition, 
and as they get older increase the time they are 
out until they need only be put in if any of 
them look at all tired. I never gave any egg. 
A little meat chopped very fine and mixed with 
meal or mashed Potatos (if any were left from 
lunch) twice a day, and oatmeal made into a 
dry paste for the other meals until they could 
pick. Wheat and Barley seemed to answer 
perfectly. I never lost one by following this 
plan; but they are very difficult to rear if the 
hen is not left free, for plenty of insects is the 
great thing, and they cannot find these at first 
for themselves. I once had a brood of thirteen 
hatched by the Guinea-hen herself, who reared 
all but one. As the Guinea-hen never willingly 
stayed quiet for a minute, it was a matter of 
some difficulty, and could only be managed by 
shutting the whole party up in a dark shed 
alternate hours during the first week. The 
Guinea-cock after the first hour, when he mani 
fested a strong desire to kill the chickens, took 
just the same care of them as the hen. But my 
experience of poultry-keeping is that every kind 
of chicken thrives better on the above-mentioned 
plan than on the system of coops. This last is 
a device of laziness, and justly deserves a cer¬ 
tain measure of failure. F. W. H. 


USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 
The first thing to be considered in commencing 
poultry-keeping is the size and position of the 
nen-house and the extent of the yard or run ; 
these, of course, should be in proportion to the 
number of Fowls proposed to be kept. Although 
the run cannot well be of too great an extent, 
the roosting-place must be limited in size, as it 
is proved that when Fowls are crowded into a 
small space more eggs are produced, and if the 
house is properly ventilated and cleansed there 
need be no fear of engendering disease by crowd¬ 
ing. By the exercise of a little ingenuity an ordi¬ 
nary shed or lean-to may be easily converted into 
a good poultry-house, especially if it has a good 
aspect and stands upon sloping ground. It is 
important that the roof be well constructed ; if 
tiles or slates are used there must be a boarding 
or ceiling under them, or it will be impossible to 
keep the place warm in winter. Boards alone 
make a very good roof if covered with roofing 
felt and tarred, or laid on horizontally, one 
board overlapping another, and the whole well 
tarred. The roof must.project beyond ^he walls 
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to carry off the rain. All ventilators should be 
far above anv of the perches to avoid 
draught near the Fowls when at roost. Light 
should be admitted by means of an ordi¬ 
nary window or a pane or two of thick 
glass fixed in the sides; this is essential 
not only for the health of the Fowls, bat that 
the condition of the interior may be seen, and 
the whole kept sweet and clean. Where there 
is good light in the roosting-place the Fowls will 
gladly take shelter there in wet and rough 
weather. Roofing-felt is a very excellent thing 
with which to line a thin-walled house; it 
greatly adds to the warmth, while its strong 
tarry smell will keep away insects. 

Perches. —These are often placed too high, 
and should not be more than 2 feet or 3 feet 
from the floor. If higher than this the Fowls 
in a small house have much difficulty in descend¬ 
ing, and often damage their breastbones by 
coming foroibly in contact with the floor. A 
board having cross-pieces nailed on will be used 
by the Fowls in going to roost upon the 
perches, but they will diBoard it in their descent. 
Perches should not be less than 3 inches in 
diameter for large, heavy Fowls, and may be 
formed of Fir-poles split in two. The round 
side should be placed uppermost, as the bird’s 
clawB cling to it more easily in this position. 
They may be placed about 2 feet apart, and 
supported on bars of wood fixed to the walls, 
and the ends of the perches placed in niches cat 
in the bars, or a movable frame for roosting 
upon may be formed of two poles of the required 
length joined at each end by two narrow pieces, 
and supported upon legs. Smooth, round poles 
should never be used for perches, and those for 
chickens should not be thicker than their claws 
can easily grasp. Made perches should be nearly 
square, with only the corners rounded off. 

Nest-boxes. —These are usually placed upon 
the ground in a row against the side of the Fowl- 
house, with sometimes another row a foot or 
18 inches above. Wicker-baskets are very use¬ 
ful for nests, as they can be removed from time 
to time and cleansed. A board sloping forwards 
should be fixed above to prevent the Fowls roost¬ 
ing on the edges and overturning the nest. 
Heather forms excellent material for nests ; it 
should be cut into short pieoes for this purpose. 
Wheaten or Oat straw is good for nests, but hay 
should never be used; it is of too heating a 
nature, and encourages the increase of insects. 
Nests in the hen-house should, if possible, be 
used only for laying, and a separate place set 
apart for sitting. A slight space should be left 
at the bottom of the door of the roosting-place 
to admit air. A square hole should be formed 
in about the middle of the door, and a ladder 
provided to enable the Fowls to ascend ; this 
may be formed of a slanting board, with strips 
of wood nailed across. The hole Bhould be pro¬ 
vided with a sliding panel on the inside, so that 
it can be closed at pleasure. As soon as the 
Fowls have left the roosts the door should be 
opened, and as much ventilation as possible 
given. The inside of the poultry-house should 
be well lime-washed. 8. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

This elegant, lively bird is very plentiful in our 
island, frequenting orchards, groves, fields, and 
gardens. Its notes may be heard very early in 
the spring, and are very agreeable to many, not 
so much for their intrinsic musical qualities as 
from associating them with the return of spring. 
In gardens the Chaffinch is, unfortunately, very 
destructive ; it attacks and uproots seedlings as 
soon as they appear above ground, causing muoh 
disappointment and trouble to the gardener 
who has omitted to net his seed-beds. Its nest 
is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, very 
small and compact, the materials used differing 
according to circumstances, so as to harmonise 
with its surroundings; some are covered with 
smooth green Lichens, others with a mixture of 
green, grey, and yellow Lichens, Moss, and the 
neats of spiders. The nest is placed in various 
situations, such as the mossy branch of an old 
Apple-tree, the stem of an Ivy attached to the 
trunk of a tree, or upon a fork close to the 
stem of a young Fir or Holly. The eggs are 
of a bluish-white, with a tinge of pink, and 
marked with purplish red. Towards the 


approach of winter Chaffinches collect in small 
flocks which are sometimes reinforced by the 
arrival of foreign visitors. The food of this 
species consists of various seeds and grain in 
winter, while in spring and summer insects form 
a portion of their diet, and upon whioh the young 
are fed. _ 8. 8. G. 

The Barn Owl.— Useful as this bird is, 
there are few land birds that suffer more on 
account of their beauty. Bird-stuffers especially 
destroy scores of them, killed simply for the 
reason that they sell readily when stuffed and 
put into glass cases, and because there is a great 
demand for their wings for fans, firescreens, or 
trimming ladies’ hats or bonnets. Who that 
has watched the Barn Owl in the twilight of a 
summer evening, as it silently glides through 
the air in search of its legitimate prey—rate and 
mice—but would at once try to preserve as 
many of them as possible about his premises ? 
The good they do, especially at the breeding 
season, is indeed great. A gamekeeper found 
an Owl’s nest with only a single young one In it. 
He visited the nest for thirty consecutive 
mornings, and in that time he removed from it 
one hundred and five rats, forty-nine n.ioe, 
eleven shrew-mice, two Robins, and one Sparrow. 
This was over and above what the Owl 
needed for its own consumption. Taking the 
rate only, the bird had evidently earned its 
living well, for many persons will gladly give 
threepence a head for the death of a full-grown 
rat, so destructive are they; so this Owl, in 
thirty days, had more than saved the outlay of 
twenty-five shillings and threepence to the rat¬ 
catcher alone, independently of mice, &o. Ooe 
almost wonders how it is that the Barn Owl’s 
life is not entirely protected by the State. In 
fact, the bird has derived one of its names 
on account of its frequenting barns for the pur¬ 
pose of catching rate and mice which infest such 
places for the sake of the £rain generally stored 
there. In many parte of Kent and Sussex there 
used to be holes made in the barn, granaries, and 
also in the roofiog of the old farmhouses, for the 
ingress and egress of Barn Owls, and if they 
would only breed there it was considered a good 
omen. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhou«er, Sc . oompl te from 48s , post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY and Oo.. Horticultural builders. 
Valley-street Wiodhitl, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.-Garden Net- 

I ting supplied by H. J. Gannon, at 35 square yards for Is. 
Is oiled and dressed, will not rot if left out In all weathers. 
Send any width ; oarriage paid on all orders over 5s. Com¬ 
moner netting at 50 square yards for Is. Hundreds of Testi¬ 
monials. — HY. J. GASS QN, Fish M erohan L, Rye. Hussey 

flARDEN~NECES8ARIES7 — Virgin Cork, 

U finest, 118 lb.. 17s.; 56 lb.. 10s.; 38 lb., 5a fid.; 14 lb., >. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-pa per, strong. 
Is. per lb. Vapour ooues, 6a., Is., and Is. Gd. each. Raffia 
Is. pet lb. Ooooa-fibre, Is. 3d. saok. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand. Peat, Ac. Price List on application. — 
VVATHON A BOULL. 90. Lower Thamsaeuwet. London. R O. 


1JO HOME should be without one of (iasson’s 
I’ Government Bill hook HATCHETS, 17 in. long, and 
blade 3 in. broad, with book end, as used by our army, bat 
passed out of stores for other patterns, splendid steel. I will 
send one for 24 stamps, post free, from— H. J. GABSON, 
Government Contractor. Rye._ 


IPENTS 1 TENTS 11 TENT8 ! I I — Suitable 

A for Gardens, Cricket, or camplng-out purposes, 40 feet in 
oirouinference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, snd lines com¬ 
plete. These tents are whits, ana have only been rued a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and ooet over £6 each. 
I will Bend one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. QARSON, Government Contractor. Rye. Hasses 


HPAM WORTH RED PIG8.—Choice of ten good 
A pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
service. Also Yelta, same age Strongly recommended as 
the best bacon Hogs. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail West Hoatbly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Farm, Ridgehill. Kiugsoote, Sussex. 


"FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

A from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payment*. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
nrst-olass. —G. OARTRK, Parlai»one. Dorset_ 


pHRYSANTHEMUMy.—Now is the time to 

yJ read the most practical work ever published. Winners 
of the highest prizes ever offeied. Pott free, 9JL — 
DROVERS, F.RHA, Nurseries, Fareham. 

<i iutanures and THEIR APPLICA* 

JLYA TION." A lecture delive ed to the Cheehunt, 
Wormley, Ac , Horticultural Society, by W. Dyke. Gd. each, 
4s 6d. doz., post free.—DYKE, Turn f ord H erts_ 

■pLOWERPOTS ! FLOWER-PuTS ! ! — All 

A sizes. Price List post free. — Address T. PRATT, 
Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


A LADY desires to recommend, as practical 
HOUSEKEEPER in a lady's or gentleman's h< us* In Id, 
a lady (40) who lived with her tiyht years; t xpeiit need «n l 
trustworthy; accurtomed to care of linen, srom, acornim*. * mI 
catering; manages servant* well: £40 to £M. - "M. S ," 12, 
Kent Hotue-ruad, Sydenham, S.JB. 
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ROSBS- 

NEW AND SILVER MEDAL ROSES OF 
THE PAST SEASON. 

Ai the outset some of my readers will probably 
object to the description of the Rose season at 
past. With the grand oolleotion of Teas and 
Noisettes now available, and also a better 
variety of autumnal Hybrid Perpetuala they are 
somewhat j ustified in their objection. Bnt none 
the lees I oontend that the Roes season proper 
has passed for 1895. 

New Roses. 

Sbme of these are good and promising. At 
the Crystal Palace we saw what many of ns un¬ 
hesitatingly considered the grandest lJox of New 
Roses ever staged. We do not go to the 
Continent now for onr good new Roses to nearly 
the same extent as was the case a few years 
back, and it is pleasing to note that this box 
not only came from Ireland, but contained no 
less than ten varieties, raised by the celebrated 
Irish firm, Messrs. Dickson and Sons, of New- 
townards. By-the-way, what grand acquisitions 
this firm has given to us in the way of new 
Roses. Ethel Brownlow, Earl of Dufferin, 
Margaret Dickson, Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, Marchioness of Downshire, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Helen Keller, and Muriel 
Grahame are only a few that occur to me while 
pfenning these notes. I did not pub down the 
whole twelve in Messrs. Diokioirs box at the 
Crystal Palace, bnt what I considered the pick 
were Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, a splendid 
H. Perpetual that won the gold medal as a new 
Rose last season. While it is quite distinct I 
can confidently say it is the beet Rose that we 
have approaching its shade of colour. As a 
maiden it has been grand with me. Laat year 
it reoeived a special award, and again carried 
off first honours this season. The colour is a 
deep roey-pink, outer petals shaded with pale 
flesh, with a distinct tinge of white at the base 
of each petal. 

Helen Keller is another H.P. of great 
promise. At Derby it reoeived the Gold Medal 
and was in good form. ** A good grower and 
blooming late in the autumn ” is the description 
given to me, and we have not the slightest 
reason to doubt this from so good a source. 
Large, full, and a brilliant rosy-cerise in 
colour. 

Marchioness of Downshire also won a gold 
medal last season, and then impressed me even 
more favourably than Mrs. K. G. Sharman 
Crawford. Although it is very fall it opens 
freely, so muoh bo as to completely surprise me. 
Daring the present wet weather I have had a 
few beautiful flowers—very large, very full, and 
of a beautiful and olear satiny-pink, with rose 
shadings. Last year it was awarded first for 
twelve of any new Rose, as well ae gaining the 
ooveted medal. 

Marchioness of Lonbondirrt also won a 
gold medal a year or two back. We doubted if 
this would expand freely on aoooont of the 
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immense bnds, bnt both this season and last 
maiden plants have opened some really good 
flowers. As a out-back it is also very good. A 
very large and slightly reflexed bloom of ivory- 
white colour. 

Avoja, a Tea somewhat after the shade of 
Ernest Metz; Tom Wood, a Rose between 
Mme. Cosin and 8ouvenir de David in colour ; 
Muriel Grahame, a most valuable sport from 
Catherine Mermet; Lady Mozra Beanclero, a 
pretty flesh-ooloured Tea after the shade of 
Cleopatra; with Shamrock, are new Roees not 
yet in oommeroe, and all raised by Messrs. 
Diokson and Sons. 

Mavourneen is a silvery-flesh, almost to 
white. The base of the petals is shaded with 
roee and it has considerable substance, 

Marjorie is not a large flower, bnt it is most 
distinot; and like many others of onr Hybrid 
Teas, it flowers freely throughout the season. 
For garden deooration it wifi be good, and I 
may best describe its oolonr as white, suffused 
with salmon-pink. 

Clara Watson has not been shown well yet; 
not nearly so well as I am oonvinoed wfe shall see 
it. A Hybrid Tea of good growth and with a 
very pleasing salmon-pink shading. 

Clio, again, we have not seen so good as 
daring 1894, but it is undoubtedly a grand 
Rose, especially for pot work. 

Marquise Ijta I have seen several times in a 
most promising condition, and although I some¬ 
how missed it when purchasing the new 
varieties it has so impressed me that the error 
has already been corrected. We have few Rosea 
so distinot in oolonr as this. A carmine*rose 
with an almost vermilion-red oentre, these 
colours also mingling in a pleasing manner. 

Graziella is a promising creamy-white Tea, 
slightly tinted with flesh. It is a good grower 
ana sure to become popular. 

Mama Cochet I oan hardly call new, but it 
has again so impressed me with its beauty that 
I most not omit to mention it here. Carmine 
and salmon-yellow mixed, a grand bloom and 
snperb in growth. 

Duke of York and Allister Stella Gray are 
good among garden Roees, while Countess of 
Caledon (another H. Tea) will be one of onr 
very best pink and rose varieties for general 
decoration. 

Tom Wood is pleasing, deeper, and fuller, 
also a little brighter than Mme. Cosin. I most 
once more say a word or two about the Penzance 
Briers. How very sweet these are! Even 
without blooms they are a decided acquisition 
to the Rose garden. But they also flower freely, 
and any who saw them at Kew early in the 
summer must have been charmed. This year 
we saw some not yet in commerce, and by far 
the best is a semi-doable named 

Jeannie Deans. It is brighter than the 
others, and almost as double as Crimson I 
Rambler. Owing to ite semi-doable form it 
stands mnoh longer than the more fleeting 
singles. These are the beat of the new Rosea I 
have met with daring 1895. 

Now a word or two upon the 

Silver Medal Roses of 1895. 

There are ten Silver Medal Roeee of 1895. 
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There are even more, many more, if we go out¬ 
side of the three National Roee Society’s 
Exhibitions, but I do not propose wandering 
further than Gloucester, Derby, and the Crystal 
Palace. Among both H. Perpetuals and Teas 
we find one variety taking the medal upon two 
oooasiona. These were. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac (Tea) and Her 
Majesty (H.P.). I never yet saw Her Majesty 
in better form. A magnifioent grower, grand 
in size and form, and of sneh a pleasing satiny 
rose oolour. The foliage is also most handsome, 
and although, unfortunately, much subject to 
mildew, it is one of onr grandest Roses. At all 
three exhibitions it has been remarkably fine, 
and to win both in the amateur and trade 
sections at the Crystal Palace is proof of this. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac we seem to naturally 
expeot will take one or more of the silver 
medals offered for the beet Tea or Noisette in 
the show, and it won twioe. Neither of theee 
blooms, however, were so oharmingly fresh in 
colour as we nsnally get them from Oxford. 

Ethel Brownlow is a beautiful Tea, but 
rather tender. It wants a very close thinning 
of bade to get a medal bloom, bnt we do not all 
aim at this so muoh as a pleasing Rose of 
medium size, and in Ethel Brownlow we have 
one of the best so far as lasting powers and 
freedom of blooming are eonoernea. 

La Boule d’Or at Gloucester was the 
grandest I have seen. Still, I cannot recom¬ 
mend this Rose to the average grower. It is 
tender, and seldom opens well. 

Marechal Niel won again after a consider¬ 
able blank. We seldom see this Rose at its best 
so late in the season as most Rose exhibitions 
are fixed. 

Marie Van Houtte has also been grand and 
constant once more. We cannot choose a better 
pale yellow than this. No one oan find a faulty 
character here, and I was pleased to see it win. 
The H. Perpetuals were 

Horace V ernst, a very indifferent grower, 
exoept as a maideu, but by far the best dark 
velvety H.P. we have for exhibition. 

Comtesse de Ludre is little known, although 
sent out in 1880. But it will make a mark after 
the magnificent specimen staged at Gloucester. 

A. K. Williams occupies a similar place 
among the H. Perpetuals as does Comtesse de 
Nadafilao in the division for Teas and Noisettes. 
It is our most persistent winner of silver medals, 
and one of the best Roses for general culture. 
Unfortunately, we cannot say the same of 

Xavier Olibo, our remaining H.P. Grand 
as this dark Rose is, it so seldom does well, 
except as a maiden. I may say that Xavier 
Olibo, Horace Vemet, La Bonle d’Or, and Com¬ 
tesse de Ludre should not be grown by the 
average roearian who wants quantity as well as 
quality. This year we have only three of the 
same Roses that won during 1894—vis., Xavier 
Olibo, A. K. Williams, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillao. P. U. 


Rose La Franoe on own roots.— For 
some years I have been testing many varieties 
of Roses on their own roots. Some nave done 
well, others moderately so, while a few have 
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refused to make satisfactory progress. Among 
them all, however, La France stands out as the 
very best kind grown in this way. A small 
bed was filled with plants of this grand Rose, 
which now are a perfect mass of healthy growth, 
surmounted by hundreds of fine buds and fast 
opening flowers. In other years I have got the 
best display of bloom at the second flowering, 
but this year the early flowers were very fine, 
and the succession has been kept up. Anyone 
in search of a good Rose for growing in masses 
on its own roots could not do better than try 
La France. Budded plants on standard Briers 
are not to be compared with dwarfs grown in 
this way. Among others which have succeeded 
well may be mentioned Marquise de CaBtellane, 
Jules Margottin, and Magna Charta. Viscountess 
Folkestone promises to succeed as well as La 
France.—J. 

Roses G. Nabonnand and Paul Na- 
bonnand. —M. Nabonnand has raised a great 
many Roses, but few of his varieties pass into 
general cultivation. In G. Nabonnand, how¬ 
ever, he has given us a magnificent kind, which 
ought to be widely grown in gardens. It has 
an admirable constitution, and the number of 
fine flowers it has produced under the dripping 
skies of the present season would indicate it as 
a good all-round Rose. It may not be full 
enough for exhibition, but it is a grand Rose in 
the garden, and quite distinct from any others. 
It has very large long buds of a handsome shape, 
whictfexpand into immense flowers of the most 
tender, delicate hue. The petals are large, flat, 
very broad, of the palest flesh tint, with 
creamy-yellow base, and on their edges the 
colours deepen into rosy-pink. Both by its fine 
proportions and delicate colouring the flower 
attracts attention, and it has besides the charm 
of a delicious scent. It is quite a recent Rose, 
having only been sent out in 1890. Paul Nabon¬ 
nand is a much older Rose, which appeared in 
1878, but it comes very fine in autumn. It has 
large full double flowers of a bright rose colour 
and sweetly scented, whilst the plant is strong 
growing and makes an effective group. 


QARDHN WORK. * 

Conservatory. 

Good-sized specimens of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) are very effective. Those bulbs which have been 
well ripened by exposure will now’ be throwing up bloom- 
spikes, and will be benefited by occasional watering of 
liquid-manure. The bulbs will not require division or 
repotting very often, and they flower best when not sunk 
very deep in the soil. Good well-grown Balsams will be 
effective now ; they will hear a good deal of feeding, 
either by mixing a little artificial in the soil at the last shift, 
or by applications of liquid-manure. Firm potting is essen¬ 
tial to secure bushy, well-bloomed plants. Many amateurs 
do not pot their soft-wooded plants with sufficient firmness 
to obtain the best results. All bulbs intended for early 
forcing should be potted this month. Freesias should not 
be covered over the top9 of the pots—it weakens the 
growth as it comes through ; but all other bulbs are better 
covered 3 inches or 4 inches deep till a good stock of roots 
has been made, or say about six weeks. Daffodils for 
forcing should be obtained early ; they lose strength if 
kept long out of the ground. Where forced in large 
quantities merely for the flowers, they succeed well in 
boxes. Tree-Carnations should now be in their flowering 
pots, but will be better outside for the present. Good 
specimens may be made for the conservatory by placing 
three plants in a 9-inch pot. The loam that forms the 
basis of the compost must be of good quality, and be free 
from wireworms. Mignonette may be sown in succession 
if much is required ; but the earliest should now be oo.ning 
up. The pots must be well-drained, and the soil rammed 
firmly in the pots. Five plants in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot 
will make a good potful ir placed at equal distances apart. 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming may have the 
flower-buds picked off till the end of the month or longer, 
if not required before November. 


Stove. 


Cleanliness as regards paint, plunging materials where 
used, &c., conduces much to the health of the plants, and 
it is well to give the inside of the house a coat of paint 
before the plants are gathered into the house again. 
Where this cannot be done give the house inside a thorough 
cleansing with hot soap and water. We And Sunlight-soap 
very useful for this and similar purposes. The old plunging 
materials very often harbour insects, and should be 
changed sometimes. Less shade will be required as the 
flowering plants must have the growth ripened, and the 
foliage plants will be brighter in colour if not too much 
shaded. Itegular fires will be necessary now, but 6.) degs. 
at night need not be exceeded, as strong dry heat is sure to 
lead to the presence of insects. Gesneras of the Zebrina 
and Cinnabarina types will be coming on. Specimen pans 
may be made by planting from six to ten plants in each. 
They will grow rapidly now in a close, shady part of the 
house. We grow these things in a low, close pit, and they 
generally do better in such places than in a house of 


* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” map hs done from ter days to 
a fortnight later than is her^ndio^L w», A fc^0|uktaK)roo<l 


lofty dimensions. The compost should t>e _ flbry and 
porous. Help can be'given if required with liquid-manure. 
In the matter of insects, keep them out by vaporising 
occasionally ; it will be oheaper. 

Propagating Bedding Plants. 

There may in some plooes be objections to cutting the 
plants in the beds of Pelargoniums ; but all other things, 
such as Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, White and 
Yellow Marguerites, Fuchsias, Alternantheras, &c., can be 
spared now without interfering with the effectiveness of the 
garden, and the Pelargoniums must be taken as soon as 
they can be spared. I have sometimes been obliged to lift 
and save the old plants and propagate in spring. This 
system requires more heat in spring to. get the plants 
large enough by bedding-out time. Up till the middle of 
September “Geranium’’ cuttings will strike best in the 
open air, exposed to the sunshine. Keep the soil moist 
and the sun will hasten the rooting. Cuttings of soft 
things rooted in cold frames should be ventilated freely 
for about an hour everv morning; this will prevent 
(lamping. Leave Calceolaria-cuttings till October. 

Winter Cucumbers. 

The beginning of September is a suitable time for starting 
a house of Cucumbers for autumn and winter bearing. 
Everything in connection with winter forcing should be 
clean and sweet. The house should be painted, or the 
paint cleansed with soap, and everything in the wav of 
manures, &c., likely to harbour woodiice and other 
insects should be cleared out. There must, of course, be 
bottom-heat for winter Cucumbers, though this bottom- 
heat has often been overdone. One 4-inch pipe is enough 
if oonfioed in a chamber or encased in rubble for a 3 feet 
bed ; but in addition to the pipe it will be better to place 
a 9-inch layer of manure over the heating chamber. This 
prevents the roots getting too dry. We use Moss-litter- 
manure from a large stable. Good loam and leaf-mould in 
about equal parts will grow Cucumbers well. The plants 
only require a small quantity of soil to start in, half a 
bushel will do. This will be added to by frequent top- 
dressings as the plants grow. There is no belter Cucumber 
for winter where many fruits are required than Lockie’s 
Perfection. 

Hardwooded Plants. 

Specimen Azaleas and Camellias must be placed under 
cover if there is much rain, but when placed under glass 
keep the lights open night and day for a time. 

Window Gardening. 

The prettiest plants in the window at the present 
moment are the Blue and White Campanulas, isophylla 
and isophvlla alba. The plants have a trailing habit, and 
are well adapted for basket work or to stand on brackets. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Fetch up arrears in suoh important work as layering 
Camellias and budding Briers or Manetti-stocks. The 
layering is even more important than the budding, as 
the latter may be done as late as September; but the 
layers take longer to root when the wood gets hard, and, 
besides, these late layers cannot be moved till spring. 
When a very great demand arises for any particular class 
or race of plants it always leads to the introduction of a lot 
of useless varieties, and it will take some time to weed out 
the bad-habited, weakly-constitutioned Carnations from 
among those now in cultivation. The new dwarf race of 
Cannas are, I think, sure to become popular for bedding or 
grouping. A group in a sheltered part of the lawn is a 
charming feature, and they appear to have a lot of reserve 
force when lifted from the beds, for if potted up before 
touched by frost they will bloom in the conservatory for 
some time. Those who buy a few plants to work up stock 
should plant them out as soon ae it is safe to do so next 
spring, as they grow faster planted out in good soil and 
position in summer. Sow a few hardy annuals for spring- 
bedding, including Iceland Popples, which are so useful for 
cutting. Propagate Pansies and Violas. 

Fruit Garden. 

Expose the trees in the early Peach-house as much as 

C ible to complete the ripening of the wood. Modern 
ies are not built to take lights off ; but the fuller the 
exposure the more complete the rest. At the same time, 
the border if inside must not be permitted to get dust-dry. 
This condition of border often leads to the weakening of 
the buds, and causes them to fall when heat is applied in 
forcing. Those who are thinking of planting new houses 
for forcing should not leave out Hale’s Early. Rivers’ 
Early York conies in a little later, and forms a good suc¬ 
cession, and Dymond and Royal George follow on. 
Among Nectarines, Lord Napier and Humboldt are good, 
both under glass and outside. Peaches on the open wall 
where well managed are carrying good crops—in fact. 
Peaches never ought to fail if their blossoms are sheltered 
in spring. The principal evils to guard against are over¬ 
crowding the voung wood, and insects. The latter are not 
difficult to deal with if taken in time. Tobacco-powder, in 
the spring, and bunlight-soap, used in solution occasionally 
later on, will keep the trees clean at a trifling expense. In 
some districts there is a good crop of Plums and Apples. 

I have seen good crops of Gages and Victorias. Plums, 
Cherries, and other stone fruits' stocks may still be 
budded. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Keep Tomatos, both indoors and out, free of surplus 
growth, but do not cut off many of the leaves. They are 
necessary to the swelling fruits, though where the fruits 
are ripening a little thinning where overcrowded will do no 
harm. Cuttings may be struck now, or seeds sown to 
raise plants for winter work. Early Ruby is one of the best 
varieties for the purpose. I have tried a good many 
Cucumbers for winter and early forcing, but have not yet 
had anything better or more reliable than Lockie’s Per¬ 
fection'. Seeds may be sown now to plant out in warm 
houses at end of September. In harvesting Onions see that 
they are well dried before pulling them. They keep best 
slung in bunches to the beams in a cool, dry shed, with 
the air constantly circulating among them. The last 
moment has come for sowing seeds such as Lettuce, Endive, 
Turnips, Spinach, and Onions. In some districts this date 
is too late. Late-sown Celery may be planted for soups in 
spring. The advantage of this late-sown crop is that the 
frost will not do it so much harm, and it will not be so 


liable to bolt early. The trenches should not be deep, nor 
yet far apart, as the heads will not be long. In drawing 
up earth to the plants, avoid raising it too high to injure 
the hearts. If there should he any glut of French Beans 
or Scarlet Runners, gather and pack in jars with salt. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The late rains have freshened up everything wonder¬ 
fully, and there will be plenty of growth now, both out-of- 
doors and inside. In a dry time “ Geraniums,” Petunias, 
Gaillardias, Gazanias, etc., make the best show; but as 
soon as the weather becomes showery Begonias, Pansies, 
Fuchsias, and other moisture-loving subjects begin to 
take up the running. No amount of watering has the same 
effect upon growth generally as a few natural showers, and 
especially where the soil is rich care will now have to be 
taken that plants of many kinds do not become over¬ 
crowded Grass, again, is growing fast now, and lawns, 
edgings, etc., must be frequently cut and rolled if a neat 
appearance is to be maintained. A bit of nice, clean, well- 
kept, and velvety lawn or sward is a pleasing feature in 
any garden, and if anything even more restful to th« eye 
wearied of unlimited bricks and mortar and the rush of 
the streets than the most gorgeoas flowers. Such Grass is 
within the reach of all, being quite irrespective of situation 
or locality, merely a question of good soil, drainage, a few 
pounds of Grass-seeds a supply of moisture in dry weather, 
and lastly the frequent use of the machine or seythe. 
Certain kinds of Grasses also grow very well under the 
shade of trees and under other unfavourable conditions. 
Plenty of dense-foliaged creeping or climbing plants to 
bide bare walls, fences, and other unsightly objects, are 
also eminently desirable in all town gardens, flowers being 
a comparatively secondary object, and yet these, toe, may 
be haa if required. In a warm season like this Vines do 
well in the open air, and on a sunny wall some amount of 
really nice ripe fruit may be obtained. The best kinds of 
Grapes for outdoor culture are the old Sweetwater, the 
Royal Muscadine, Chasselas Vibert, and the. Black Cluster. 
Where so many fall with Grapes in the open is in neglecting 
the proper pruning, stopping, and training of the growth ; 
without this the vigour is wasted in growth instead of 
passing into the fruit. Under glass such naturally early 
Grapes as Black Hamburgh, &c., are already ripening' 
where started early, and, after all, what is more pleasing to 
the eve than a roof well covered with the fine foliage and 
rich purple or golden clusters, while the palate also is 
gratified afterwards ? With ordinary care the Vine thrives 
and fruits freely under glass everywhere, and for the 
amateur's greenhouse there is no Grape to equal the good 
old Black Hamburgh, whioh is one of the most easily 
grown, and certainly the best flavoured, variety in culti¬ 
vation. Continue layering Carnations as fast as possible. 


THH COMING WHEN’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 17th 
to August 24th. 

We are giving much attention to bud-takiog in the col¬ 
lection of Chrysanthemums. This work, in order to time 
the flowers right, requires verv close study. Some of the 
late, slow-opening flowers should be taken beginning of 
the month ; but the majority will be time enough if taken 
from the 30th of August to the end of the first week in 
September ; but where one has half-a-dozen plants of a 
sort the taking of the buds of each variety may be spread 
over several weeks. The higher the plants run up, as a 
rule, the smaller the flowers. There is nothing which 
monopolises the time so much os growing Chrysanthemums 
to obtain fine specimen blooms. Put in cuttings of manv 
things, including both hardy and tender plants. Most of 
ths cuttings, “Geraniums" excepted, are struck in cold 
frames kept close except for about an hour in the morning. 
We have stopped the leading shoots of all Tomatos outside 
also in cool houses, as the houses will be wanted early in 
October for Chrysanthemums, and the flowers now just set 
will require two months, if not more, to riDen the fruits ; 
but any not ripe then will be gathered and ripened else¬ 
where. Made Mushroom - beds outside. These will 
generally bear well through the autumn, and sometimes 
later if sheltered from heavy rains. We always mix about 
one-flfth, or a little more if the manure is fresh, of any 
good loamy soil (in our caso old potting soil is commonly 
used) with the manure, blending the two well together. 
The advantage of the soil is it steadies the fermentation, 
and the heat is more regular. Shifted on a lot of 
Poinsettias and other young winter-flowering stove plants. 
Sowed seeds of a choice collection of Delphiniumr. 
Planted Ivy out of pots to cover a naked wall. Ths 
Emerald Gem is a better variety than the Irish, and clings 
closer to the wall. Earthed up Celery and earliest-planted 
Leeks. Looked over Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other tall- 
growing plants to secure them against wind. There are 
usually gales of some severity at this season, and it is os 
well to be prepared. Made a further sowing of Mignonette 
for blooming in pots. Thinned that sown first to five 

S lants in a pot. Sowed a few seeds of Early Ruby 
omato to raise plants for planting by-and bye to bear 
early in the new year. We have still a little budding to 
do—dwarf stocks ohiefly ; but it will be done as soon as 
possible, and during the dry weather it was impossible to 
do it as the bark worked so badly. Shifted on a lot of 
seedling perpetual Carnations, whioh are in some 
instances showing flower. They were in pots of too small a 
size to bloom well. 


Killing cockroaches (Anxious). — Get some 
beetle paste or vermin poison, spread it on bread and 
butter, and place near the haunts of the cockroaches. 
Remove the poison during the day. You may also trap 
them in a vessel with beer and sugar, placing sticks for the 
beetles to climb up into the basin, which should not be 
more than half full. Take out the beetles every morning. 

•* The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy %vo, K*<en kwai, pries 13s.; well bound is 
half morocco, 18*. Through all booksellers. 
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WATER GARDENS. 

It ia not only from the mountain's breast, dyed 
with Violet and Gentian, the northern 8un- 
flower-strewn prairie, or the southern fields, 
where Proserpine gathered flowers, that our 
garden flora comes. River and stream are often 
fringed with handsome plants, and little fleets of 
Water Lily (silvery fleets they look as one sees 
them from the bank) sail on the lakelets far 
away in Northern America and Northern Asia, 
even where the water is solid ioe in winter. 
Water plants of northern and temperate regions, 
associated with native plants, ada much beauty 
to a garden if they are well selected and well 
grown. If the soil be rich we usually see the 
same monotonous vegetation all round the 
margin of the water, and where the bottom 
ia of gravel there is little vegetation, but an 
unbroken, ugly line of washed earth. A 
group of Water Lily is beautiful; but Water 
Lilies lose their oharm when they spread over 
the whole of a piece of water—thickening and 
weakening—ana water-fowl cannot make their 
way through them. No garden water, however, 
should be without Water Lilies. The Yellow 


flowers and fine-leaved plants of the waterside, 
apart from Water Lilies. A great many hand¬ 
some plants frequent the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and are never seen so well anywhere else. 
The rich soil brought down by rivers is a great 
aid in the growth of waterside plants, and those 
who have never seen them in this their natural 
position have little idea of their beauty or even 
size. 

Should there be limits to cultivating the Water 
Lilies in the open garden in the northern part of 
Britain, it w ill be quite easy to keep them in houses 
in the winter in cold or unsuitable places, and 
many may in that way enjoy their fine forms 
and lovely colours quite near the eye, though 
the greatest charm of the plants is the giving 
us beautiful pictures in the open garden. The 
new hybrid kinds continue blooming long after 
our native kind has ceased, and from the middle 
of May to nearly the end of October flowers are 
abundant. Apart from the Water Lilies, other 
water plants deserve a place. 

Not rare—growing, in fact, in nearly all dis¬ 
tricts of Britain—but beautiful and singular, is 
the Bogbean, with flowers fringed inside with 


distinct British water plant, also the common 
Reed (Arurdo Phragmites). 

Those who know the Flowering Rush (Butomus 
umbellatus) are not likely to omit it from a col¬ 
lection of water plants, placed not far from the 
margin. The common Arrow-head (Sagittara), 
very frequent in England and Ireland, might oe 
associated with this ; but there is a much finer 
double exotic kind, which is really handsome, 
with white flowers resembling those of the old 
White Double Rocket. The well-known Lily 
of the Nile is hardy in some places if planted 
rather deep, and in nearly all may be placed out 
for summer ; but in the South of England and 
Ireland it will not thrive, except in quiet waters. 
The Sweet-flag will be associated with the Water 
Iris (L peeudo-acorus). The Pond-flower is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is a pretty 
plant, hardy enough for our olimate, sweet and 
quaintly beautiful, succeeding where there are 
springs that keep the water a little warmer than 
usual. A charming companion for the Marsh 
Marigold and its varieties is the Great Water 
Buttercup (Ranunculus Lingua), which grows 
to a height of 3 feet or more. 



A water garden view in the gardens at Fota, Oork, showing Gunneras, Arando, and other bold waterside plants, with Arum Lilies in the background. 


Water Lily (Nuphar lutea), though leas beauti¬ 
ful, is worthy of a place, and so is the large N. 
ad vena (a native of America), whioh pushes its 
leaves boldly above the water. The American 
White Water Lily (Nympheea odorata) is a 
noble species, and quite hardy, as are many 
others. 

Of recent years much interest has been aroused 
in the many hybrid hardy Water Lilies raised 
by M. Latour-Marliac, who has added the 
noble forms and the lovely oolour of the Eastern 
Water Lilies to the garden waters of northern 
countries. The splendid beauty of these plants 
should lead people to think of true and artistio 
ways of adorning garden waters. Our own poor 
Water Lily was always neglected and rarely 
effective, except in a wild state ; but when 
people see that they may have in Britain the 
soft yellow and the fine rose and red flowers of 
the tropical Water Lilies throughout summer 
and autumn, they will begin to take more 
interest in their garden water flowers. Even 
the wretched duck-ponds which disfigure so 
many oountry seats will begin at last to have a 
reason to be. The change should be the means 
of leading us to think more of the many noble 
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white filaments, and with round unopened buds 
blushing on the top with a rosy-red like an 
Apple-blossom. It will grow in any moist 
place, in a bog, or by the margin of any water. 

For a bold and picturesque plant there is the 
great Water Dock ; its great leaves become a 
fine red in autumn. It forms a handsome mass 
of foliage on rich muddy banks, and, unlike 
many water plants, does not spread much. The 
Reed-mace (Typha) must not be omitted, but it 
should not be allowed muoh liberty. The 
narrow-leaved one is more graceful than the 
common one (T. latifolia). Carex pendula is 
excellent for the margins of water, its elegant 
drooping spikes being quite distinct in their 
way. Carex paniculate forms a strong and 
thick stem, sometimes 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
somewhat like a Tree-Fern, and it has luxuriant 
masses of drooping leaves—on that account it is 
sometimes transferred to moist places in gardens, 
though these large specimens are generally diffi¬ 
cult to remove and soon perish. The Bulrush 
is too distinct to be omitted, its stems some¬ 
times attaining a height of more than 7 feet, and 
Cyperus longus is also desirable, and recalls 
Papyrus in flower. Cladium Mariscus is another 


Other charming native and hardy water plants 
are Water Violet, Villaraia, Loosestrife, Ponte- 
deria, Water Soldier, Frog-bit, for hack waters 
and small pools, with the Bladder-worts, 
Water Crowfoot, Galingale, Yellow Loosestrife, 
and Meadow Sweets. 

Hitherto we have used in and near stream¬ 
lets aquatic plants only, and of these often a 
very meagre selection, though a great number 
of our finest herbaceous plants, from Irises to 
Globe-flowers, thrive best in the moist rich soil 
that so often occurs near streams or lakes. 
Waterside plants have this advantage over water 
plants—that we can fix their position, whereas 
water plants are apt to spread, and one kind 
often exterminates the rest, therefore it would 
often be better to form colonies of hardy flowers 
along the banks. The repeating of a favourite 
plant at intervals would spoil everything; 
groups of free hardy things, different in each 
place as one passed, would be best. Day Lilies, 
tall Phloxes, which love moisture, Irises, which 
love wet places, Gunnera, American Swamp 
Lilies in peaty or boggy soil, Rosy Loose¬ 
strife, Golden Rods, Spiderworts, Compass- 
plants, Willow Herbs, Everlasting Peas, 
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Monk’s-hood, the stouter kinds of Yarrow 
(Achillea), the oommon Lupin, Giant Knot- 
worts. These are some • of many types of 
hardy flowers which grow freely near the water¬ 
side. With these hardy plants, too, a variety 
of the nobler hardy Ferns, such as the Royal 
Fern and Feather Ferns, would also group welL 
Fortunately, in winter the margins of lakes and 
streams are not upturned by the spade, and just 
away from the water-line almost any vigorous 
and hardy flower will take oare of itself. The 
Globe-flowers alone would form beautiful effeots. 
Near the various Irises that love the waterside 
might be planted those whioh thrive in moist 
ground, including the most beautiful kinds. It 
would require a long list to enumerate all the 
plants, apart from the aquatics proper, that 
would grow near the margin of water; but 
enough has been said to prove that on a strip of 
ground beside a stream or lake, a oharming gar¬ 
den may be formed. The plaoing near of plants 
whioh naturally inhabit different situations— 
water plants, waterside plants, and land plants 
whioh thrive in moist ground—would prevent a 
running together of the whole mass, as we often 
see in the case of water plants. Distinct effects 
could be obtained from the beauty of the flowers 
dose at hand; and from that of the more con¬ 
spicuous kinds at a distance, or from the other 
side of a stream or lakelet. 


The Best Water Plants. 

We give in the following notes a more detailed 
description of the water and moisture-loving 
plants. 

Those whioh are mentioned below are the 
finest selected from the large number now in 
cultivation, on the principle that one good plant 
is preferable to many inferior ones. This fist is 
confined to those water-loving plants which 
require to be grown so that, whether in deep or 
in shallow water, the surfaoe of the water quite 
covers their crowns. All the following are in 
cultivation in this country. They may be 
grown in pots, boxes, Ac., using the same kind 
of compost as recommended for Water Lilies, or 
they may be planted in the bottom of the lake, 
Ac. For small spaces we consider the former 

S ian preferable, as many of the kinds rapidly 
evelop underground stems whioh, if allowed to 
remain, would soon render the plants an en¬ 
tangled mass. Another advantage of pot- 
culture is, that the plants may be raisea or 
lowered aa required by eaoh kind. In lakes, and 
ponds, where the bed is sloping from the edge, 
the planting-out system may be carried out with 
advantage, at suitable depths may be given to 
each kind. Care should be taken in planting to 
allow ample space for the strong-growing kinds, 
or they will soon overrun ana destroy the 
weaker. First on the list is the beautiful 
Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton distaohyon), 
whioh has deservedly become a popular 
favourite for its pure-white blossoms ana de- 
lightfal perfume. It is a native of the Cape, 
but is sufficiently hardy to withstand our ordi¬ 
nary winters, provided it be planted at a depth 
of 2 feet below the surfaoe. This plant has been 
so often described that further comment 
is needless, except to say that a more de¬ 
sirable water plant, either for the indoor or 
outdoor garden, would be difficult to find. The 
North American speoies of 
Pontederia are quite hardy and very beauti¬ 
ful. There are four kinds whioh differ but 
slightly from eaoh other, exoept in the form of 
leaf ; they grow to about 3 feet in height, with 
the flower-spikes rising above the foliage, on 
whioh the bright blue flowers are olosely 
arranged. The kinds are P. orassipes; P. oor- 
data, with heart-shaped leaves ; P. angustifolia, 
narrow-leaved; P. lanoeolata, lance-shaped; 
and P. ocerulea, with blossoms of a rather darker 
hue. They all require to be so immersed in 
the water that the crowns are below the sur¬ 
faoe. Closely allied to this is the favourite 
Arum Lily (Calla ethiopioa), which, if 
planted at about 2 feet below the surface, with¬ 
stands with impunity our ordinary winters in 
the southern counties. Few plants are more 
effective than this when seen m company with 
other aquatics. The 

Boo Arum (Calla palustris) is also a very 
desirable kind; its flower leaves oontrast well 
with its bright green foliage. The rare 
Golden Club (Orontium aquaticum) belongs 
to the same family, and is a very beautiful 
plant. The leaves, whicjnstenderect 01 
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rhioh stand erect outlof the 
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water, are about 1 foot in length, of a beautiful 
glauoous green colour. The flower-spikes are of 
a bright canary-yellow colour, and are about 
4 inches in length. It is found in ponds from 
Massachusetts to Virginia, near the coasts, and 
to the southward of North Amerioa. It is 
perfectly hardy, and requires to be grown in 
rather shallow water. 

Native Water Plants. 

We have in our native flora some very fine 
aquatics well deserving of oulture, the following 
being among the finest. The 

Nymphra-like Villarsia (V. nymphaeoides) 
is a somewhat rare native plant, and quite sur¬ 
passes in beauty many of the exotic kinds. Its 
leaves are like those of the Water Lily in 
miniature, borne on long, creeping stems which 
float on the surfaoe. The blossoms are borne 
in profusion on short stalks rising out of the 
water, of a bright yellow colour, and about 
14 inches aoross. It spreads rapidly, and 
should therefore be afforded a considerable 
space, and be planted at the bottom at a depth 
of about 2 feet. Belonging to the same family, 
and soaroely less beautiful, is the 

Boqbean (Menyanthes trifoliate), a oommon 
native plant, but one which should always be 
included in the aquatic collection, both on 
aooount of its peculiar trifoliate leaves and its 
clusters of fringed rosy blossoms. The 

Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus) is a 
highly ornamental plant, with erect, narrow 
leaves from 2 feet to 3 feet high, above whioh 
rise the flower-stalks, bearing large umbels of 
rosy-coloured blossoms. The variegated forms 
of the 

Sweet Flag (Aoorus Calamus) are very desir¬ 
able. The beautiful striated sword-like leaves 
of A. Calamus variegatus rise about 3 feet out 
of the water, and are tinted at the base with a 
deep pink colour. A muoh smaller plant is the 
Chinese variety (A. gramineus), with narrow. 
Grass-like leaves, the variegated form of whioh 
is very pleasing. Some of the 

Arrow heads are attractive water plants. 
The common British kind (Sagittaria sagittse- 
folia), with its double variety, is well worth 
growing; the flowers of the latter variety last a 
long while in good condition—muoh longer than 
those of the type. Of native 

Water Plantains we may note the dwarf 
Alisma ranunouloides, whioh is a oharming plant 
in spring, when it forms a mass of blossoms of a 
light pink oolour. A. natans is a floating water 
plant, making sheets of white. It should be 
established wherever possible. The 

Great Spear-wort (Ranunculus Lingua) is 
a very ornamental plant, with large, glaucous 
leaves and handsome blossoms of a bright yellow 
oolour, about 2 inches aoross. All the preceding 
native plants, with the exception of the Villar¬ 
sia, may be planted either at the margins or in 
shallow water in boxes or pots. 

The Frog-bit (Hydrocharis Morsus-ranss) is 
an interesting plant whioh is found in still 
waters, at the bottom of whioh it hybernates. 
It makes its appearance in the spring, and later 
on bears its pretty yellow blossoms from amidst 
its tuft of round leaves. The Water Soldier 
(Stratiotes aloides) is a very peculiar plant, 
reminding one of a submerged Pine-apple plant. 
The white flowers spring from the oentre of a 
rosette of sword-shaped leaves. It is not a 
stationary plant, but moves about at the bottom 
of the water. The Water Violet (Hottonia 
palustris) is a highly interesting and beautiful 
plant. It has much-divided, submerged leaves, 
and large, pale-purple flowers arranged in whorls 
on a spike rising sometimes 2 feet out of the 
water. It is well adapted for shallow water. 
The Water Crowfoots (Ranunculus flori- 
bundus) is well worth a place. It has finely- 
cut, submerged leaves, and very numerous yel¬ 
low and white blossoms rising about 1 inch above 
the surface, which in spring form, for a consider¬ 
able time, very attractive objeots. Many other 
submerged aquatics are very interesting, such 
as the Bladder-worts (Utrioularias), the Pond 
Weeds (Potamogetons), Ac. 

The Water Forget-me-not (Myosotis palus¬ 
tris) is a oharming plant for ditohes ana wet 
places, where it sends up myriads of its bright 
blue flowers. It is a wild flower that should be 
common wherever there is water. 

For planting at the margins of lakes, Ac., 
many members of the Galingale, Sedge., and 
Mace-reed families are very ornamental and 


graceful. The most desirable are Cyperus 
longue, which grows to a height of 5 feet, and 
makes fine specimens when kept from spread¬ 
ing, whioh it does rapidly; Typha latifolia, 
angustifolia, and stenophylla, upright-growing 
plants with Grass-like foliage, rising to a height 
of 6 feet; the Bur-reeds (Sparganum simplex 
and S. ramosum) having muoh the same habit 
as the preceding, with round heads of incon¬ 
spicuous flowers; the tringular Club-rush 
(Soirpus triqueter), and many of the large- 
growing kinds of Carex, all very ornamental, as 
is also the Priokly Twig-rush (Cladium Maris ■ 
cos). The yellow Water Iris (I. pteud-aoorus) 
forms a very attractive object in the beginning 
of summer with its blossoms of yellow oolour of 
many shades. There are also other Irises of 
great beauty for planting by waterside, as the 
many lovely varieties of Keempfer’s Flag (L 
Kaampferi), and the Siberian Iris (L sibirioa). 
Various kinds of the Horse-tails are very grace¬ 
ful, the best being Equisetum variegatum, 

' fluviatile, and Telmateia. Then one may add 
the beautiful Loosestrife (Lythrum Salioaria), 
with its wealth of rosy-purple flowers, and its 
lovely variety L. s. roseum, which is also a fine 
border plant. The Willow Herb (Epilobium) 
is also of note, though rather more weedy in 
aspect than the Loosestrife. 

Hardy Water Lilies. 

As recently as April 6, p. 75, and April 13, 
y 95, p. 87, we gave a full aooount of the many 
beautiful hardy Water Lilies from other 
countries, and those raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, France. It 
will therefore be needless to again go thoroughly 
into the subject, as in the two numbers referred 
to the family is dealt with exhaustively as far as 
the hardy Kinds are concerned, but we may 
briefly refer to the various forms. 

The common white Water Lily is N. alba, 
familiar to all who care for our precious water 
flowers as a oommon object in streams and 
po ids. There are numerous varieties, the 
finest being N. a. candidissima, whioh has very 
broad, pure white flowers, whioh are produced 
freely early in the season, lasting until the 
autumn. RoBea, as its name suggests, has pink 
flowers, but this does not flower so freely as the 
variety candidissima, whilst there is another 
kind called minor, so named because of the 
small size of its pretty blooms. The 

Yellow Water Lily of Florida is N. flava, 
and was introduced some time back, but it has 
proved soaroely so satisfactory as one could 
wish. It has, however, doubtless played apart 
in the formation of the lovely series of Water 
Lilies raised by M. Latour-Marliac. The 

Sweet Water Lily (N. odorata), is allied 
to N. alba, but its flowers are larger and pro¬ 
fusely produced from early summer until quite 
autumn days. There are several varieties, all 
sweetly-soented, one in particular named N. o. 
sulphurea, whioh has yellow flowers whioh 
measure fully 8 inohes aoross, with long pointed 
buds about half that length, whilst the leafage 
is. another distinot feature, being attractively 
marbled with oolour. Grandifiora is also a 
yellow-flowered variety of much beauty, the 
leaves with a brownish mottling above, but 
spotted with red beneath. N. o. rosacea bears 
a quantity of roee-ooloured flowers, delioately 
fragrant. N. o. exquisite, deep roBe-carmine ; 
superba and minor are also forms. 

N. PYGMJ5A is so named because of the small 
size of its flowers, the dainty white flowers when 
fully expanded measuring about 2 inches aoross. 
A seedling named Helvola was raised from this 
by M. Marliac, the flowers delicate straw 
coloured, and the leaves with brownish markings 
on the upper face, red beneath. 

Caspary’s Water Lily (N. spherocarpa).— 
This is regarded by some as a distinot species, 
but sometimes it is classed as a variety of 
N. alba. It is one of the earliest to flower, 
blooming freely when the water is at a very low 
temperature. The flowers remind one of those 
of N. alba, and are of a rose-carmine colour. The 

North American Water Lily is N.tuberosa, 
whioh bears its white flowers in the latter part 
of the summer and through the autumn. 

Hardy Hybrid Water Lilies. 

These are very beautiful, and as regards long 
and suooessional blooming, are far ahead of even 
the best hardy kinds in cultivation. They are 
quite as early as our native White Water Lily, 
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Double-flowered Arrow-head (Sagit- 
taria sagitUefolia fl.-pl.). 


The Great Spear-wort (Ranunculus Lingua). 


Heart-leaved Pickerel-weed 
(Pontederia cordata). 


Common Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus 
aquatilis). 


Fringed Buckbean (Villarsia 
nymphieoides.) 


Sweet Flog (Acorus Calamus). 


Cyperus longus. 
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and though beginning on equal terms, they out¬ 
last it altogether, producing flowers as long as 
sun is sufficient and water warm enough to 
enable them to open. Water Lilies are g ainin g 
in importance yearly. In addition to the new 
kinds, splendid in size and varied in colour, 
already sent out, there are others to follow, and 
no one can say where the end will be. Those 
who have facilities for their growth ought to 
grow them. Tbe proper planting-time is the 
months of April and May. The plants want i 
nothing better to grow in than the natural 
mud deposit of lakes and ponds. To see 
the delicate colour of the new and noble 
Lilies they want to be plaoed where the eye 
can see into them; therefore, they should be 
not far from the margin of the water. To do 
them well a bank of rich mud should be 
gathered together, and if there is am abundant 
deposit at the bottom, let the water off in 
winter, and the mud oolleoted at the sides where 
it is proposed to put the plants. A great depth 
of water is not required—in faot, it is rather 
against the plan’e unless they are very large 
and strong. A clear foot of water above the 
surfaoe of the mud is ample for even the largest 
and strongest growing kinds, and they thus feel 
the influence of the sun, which brings them 
quickly into full flowering. Any artificial 
ponds that abound in gardens may be tolerated 
for the future if those who have them will see 
that they are filled with the New Water Lilies. 
These, if the bottom is of conorete or asphalte, 
must have banks or mounds of soil made for the 
plants, and the winter is the best time to do the 
work. If such preparations as are really neces¬ 
sary to their permanent well-being are made 
early in the winter, lakes and ponds will be re¬ 
filled by rams, and all that has to be done in 
spring is to put the plants into some old wioker 
baskets with some soil to keep them from float- 
ing, and sink them where they are to grow. It 
matters not how old the baskets are if they hold 
together for the planting. Water Lilies may be 
planted as soon as the mud banks are made, 

{ irovided there are strong plants in the place or 
riends are going to supply them, but the advice 
here given applies to newly-purchased plants. 
The advantage of procuring them in spring is 
that a growing season is before them, and the 
danger of loss is considerably minimised. The 
greatest enemy to young growing plants is the 

{ {rub of the caddis-fly, which fastens on to the 
eaf-stalks and feeds on them till they are eaten 
asunder. Strong plants are proof against it, but 
young ones may be further weakened by the loss 
of all their leaves, although they generally grow 
again in July when the grub oeases to be 
troublesome by ohanging its state. 

SELECTION OF KINDS. 

The hybrids are very numerous and distinct. 
We have a group called N. Laydekeri, which 
comprises a lovely series of flowers. Fulgent is 
deep crimson, like a ruby, as seen glowing in 
the summer sun ; fulva, spotted bright red, the 
ground creamy-yellow ; lilacea, a dainty flower, 
about 24 inches across, and delicate rose, the 
stamens rich golden-yellow; lucida bears very 
bold, broad, handsome flowers of a soft ver¬ 
milion, set off by orange-coloured stamens. 
Purpurata has flowers which display various 
shades of crimson and carmine ; and Seignoureti, 
yellow, touehed with soft rose, one of the moat 
exquisite of the smaller-flowered kinds, the 
flowers rosy-purple, comprise this series. 

N. Marliacea is named after the raiser of 
these lovely hybrid Water Lilies. A splendid 
white-flowered kind is N. M. albida, which is 
extremely vigorous when young, the foliage is 
of a purplish colour, changing to green with age, 
whilst the flowers measure when fully expanded 
8 inches across, the centre deep yellow. N. M. 
oarnea and N. M. rosea are two splendid kinds, 
the colour of the flowers being suggested by the 
varietal name. Then we must mention that 
superb kind the Canary Water Lily (N. M. 
chromatelia), which has delicate yellow flowers, 
deepening in the centre, whilst the leaves are 
handsomely coloured, purplish-red at first, 
changing to deep red, and marked with brown. 
N. M. rubra punctata, rose-lilac ; N. M. ignea, 
rose-crimson, and orange-red stamens; ana N. 
M. flammea, white, dotted with red, are also of 
note. 

N. Robin so ni is a lovely kind raised by M. 
lAtour Marliao. _ The flowers are of starry form, 
rich rose, deepening in the centre to a still more 
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intense shade. This rose colouring is spotted 
with white, as it were, though so minutely that 
it looks like a suffusion of white. There has 
been such a demand for this kind that at 
present it cannot be bought. 

One must not judge by the Water Lilies shown 
at the last July meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society of their beauty. Flowers there 
measuring 3 inches across we have seen fully 
8 inches, and as seen floating on the water, 
appearing like some rich jewel, a mass of lovely 
colours. 

HOUSB AND WINDOW 
OARDBNINO. 

PLANTS FOR A WINDOW-CASE. 

948.—The aspect of this window appears to be 
westerly, unless it may be shaded by houses 
from early sunshine ; but as this is essential to 
flowering plants, Ferns will be the best occupants 
of this window-oase. It is not stated whether 
there is any means of warming it, and, if not, 
nothing but hardy English Ferns will survive 
the intense frost to which a window-case is 
liable. These, however, are very beautiful, and 
if the Evergreen FernB, such as Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) in crested and other 
varieties, the elegant Polypody (Polypodium 
vulgare), and Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum are 
procured, there will always be something green 
and fresh in the window, even in winter. Ivy 
(of small variegated varieties) can be used for 
the sides, and with the addition of pots of hardy 
bulbs (Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Soillas, 
Ac.), a very bright effect may be had ; but the 
bulbs will do best in a sunny window until the 
buds begin to colour, when they may be trans¬ 
ferred to the window-oase. 

Many of these cases are made without any 
opening at the top to let out dampness. This is 
a serious evil, and usually results in failure; 
therefore, if this has not been thought of, it will 
be well to have a small pane made movable as 
near the top of the window-oase as possible, this 
being usually slightly open, exospt during cutting 
winds or intense frost. 

Another point to be considered is drainage. 
Nothing will flourish long in sour, stagnant 
water, and there should be an outlet for this, 
covered by several inches of broken crocks, 
charcoal, and Moss (Sphagnum being the best 
kind) before the soil in whioh the Ferns are 
planted is put in. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little peat, charcoal, 
and finely-broken bits of potsherd, will suit 
almost any Ferns ; with limestone chips, if 
Bladder Ferns, Ac., are grown, and a little half- 
rotten wood for Polypodiums, which like to 
fasten their roots on bits of stiok. 

But if warmth can be supplied to the window- 
oase by an arrangement of small hot-water 
pipes, heated by a Tamp inside the room (which 
can be put up at a small cost by any good horti¬ 
cultural builder, and need not be at all unsightly) 
such a window-oase will grow many interesting 
things, such as oool Orchids, greenhouse Ferns, 
Ac. Pberis tremula is an elegant and quick¬ 
growing Fern, whioh is nearly hardy; Adian- 
tums (Maiden-hairs) of many lovely varieties 
will do well here also ; the scented Maiden-hair 
(A fragrantissima) and A Farleyense being two 
suitable kinds. Many beautiful Pterises, 
including the new P. aempervirens, an evergreen 
Fern, and P. albo-lineata, with silvery ribs to its 
fronds, will do well here, and Lygodium scan- 
dens (the Climbing Fern) oan be used to oreep 
up the sides, with Asparagus plumosus and 
Ficus repens, both pretty climbers. 

Onychium japonicum and Lastrea Sieboldi are 
both nearly hardy ; the former is not difficult to 
grow, and has the peculiarity of giving out a 
metallic glitter by artificial light; then the 
beautiful peaoock-blue of Selaginella crasia 
arborea, ana the coral-red fronds of Bleohnum 
occidentals will add colouring, to whioh the 
large leaves of a few Begonias, such as Arthur 
Msdet (pink and silver) and Louise Closon 
(deepest crimson) will be a handsome addition. 
With warmth, which should be well regulated, 
keeping a minimum temperature in winter of 
50 degs. at night to 65 degs. by day, or more 
with sunshine, many beautiful Orchids, such as 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus, Lycaste Skinneri, 
Masdevallias, Cypripedium insigne, Coelogyne 
oristata, Ac., may be grown, giving them 


a constantly moist atmosphere, and not too 
much sunshine. They do well in a shady frame 
during the hottest months of the summer, when 
their places might be taken by pots of Tuberous 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Heliotrope, and other 
Bummer flowers, well set off by a background of 
fernery. 

Care must be taken to see that the lamp is 
well supplied with oil on frosty nights, and the 
small hot-water tank above ft also is full of 
water, as it is disastrous to oome down to break¬ 
fast and find that our pet possessions have 
perished from cold in the night. 

With regular attention to these points, how¬ 
ever, and a little daily care, removing all decay¬ 
ing leaves, giving tepid water from a small rosed 
pot, Ac., whenever necessary, a window-oase 
may be made a very charming addition to tho 
room, and a constant pleasure to its possessor. 

L L. R. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Where there has been a considerable quantity 
of flowering plants during the past few weeks in 
the conservatory there must of necessity be a 
proportionate amount of deoaying blooms, 
bearing in mind the more than usual damp 
weather that has prevailed. Some things, 
as Zonal “ Geraniums ” (single), when casting 
their flowers will soon have the foliage affected 
also if not frequently picked over. Balsams 
also need close attention, but Fuchsias give far 
less trouble. Periodical picking over once or 
twioe a week is not sufficient ; it should be done 
every day, and if thus closely followed up will 
pay much better in the long run. The evil 
of overcrowding and massing the plants too 
thickly together is never more apparent than 
during such weather as that experienced of 
late. It tends not only to hasten the flower¬ 
ing season to a close, but the growth of the 
so ft-wooded, free-growing plants become muoh 
too spipdly and weakened. 

Free ventilation should be consistently 
followed during the daytime, and some amount 
left on at night also, bearing in mind the fact 
that an unsecured conservatory is often made 
the means of aocess to the house itself by those 
who are in search of other people’s property. 
Top ventilation is usually safe enough in the 
ordinary way, but side lights should be held 
safely in position during the night. This does 
not of necessity mean that the lights are to be 
closed entirely, for by means of graduated 
fastenings some amount of air oan be admitted. 
With damp weather prevailing, the conservatory 
should not be damped down, or much watering 
be done late in the day when no fire-heat is 
employed, and, considering that this can by 
careful management be still dispensed with for 
another month or six weeks, it pays to adopt 
such measures. When climbing plants have 
made a free growth with possibly too much 
shade than otherwise imparted to the plants 
below it will be found advisable to thin out some 
of the shoots, due consideration being given to 
the peculiarities of each individual plant with 
regard to its future flowering. The formal 
training of climbers in a conservatory cannot be 
too severely condemned ; it is the essence of 
bad taste, to say the least. If the leading 
growths are securely tied to wires, the lateral 
shoots may be allowed to take care of them¬ 
selves. These latter, if hanging in a oareless 
manner, add to the effect, and form, as it were, 
a natural drapery to the roof, admitting at the 
same time more light than if tied up in a regular 
way. 

Of suitable plants for the conservatory at this 
season, note should be made of the Celosias in 
crimson, scarlet, orange, and yellow shades; 
these with their plumose spikes make a fine 
display, lasting well into Ootober with oareful 
attention to, and no excess of watering. The 
Cockscombs, their near allies, are very showy, 
but too formal to suit the tastes of some 
admirers. The Globe Amaranth is well worthy 
of extended culture, more particularly the 
purple form ; this, like the Celoaia, will last 
well, even making a show when the plants are 
aotnally dead. For brilliancy of oolouring 
nothing will now surpass the Vallota purpurea 
or the Nerine, as N. Fothergilli major; these 
in combination with Agapanthus umbellatus 
will make appropriate groups. As companions 
to these plants, Tritonia aurea and the Montbre- 
tias should be grown in pots. Liliums of the 
OrigirkBl fro-m 
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L. lanoifolium type will now be advancing, if not 
already in flower. 8hould any be still out of 
doors it will be advisable to house them at onoe. 
I have noted on several occasions that the 
latest to flower are those moat recently 
imported: thus adding a few fresh ones year 
by year a better succession can be obtained. 

All of the foregoing plants are much better for 
this season than by placing too much reliance 
upon Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Petunias, 
and such like subjects, which if grown in excess 
will soon tire. True, a free use of fine-foliaged 
plants will tone down garish colours, serving an 
aooeptable purpose in this and other ways. Both 
Ferns and Palms (large and small) will always 
count in the tasteful disposition of a conserva¬ 
tory ; so also will basket plants and climbers for 
the walls and columns, Ac. With more of suoh 
things there will be far less need of groups upon 
the floors, which often take up more room than 
can be conveniently spared, leaving the question 
of a quiet lounge or a promenade to be obtained 
frequently at a discomfort. Where any plants 
are growing in open borders see to it that they 
do not suffer from drought; even with dull 
weather theee will take a fair quantity of water. 
Insect pests should also be olosely watched for, 
being proceeded against before they gain the 
ascendancy. Red-spider is an insidious pest at 
this season, and so is the black thrips, and 
where either of these now disfigure the foliage 
it will remain an eyesore for a long time to 
come. Q. 


Treatment of Palma— Would yon 
kindly tell me the best treatment for keeping 
Palms in the house ? I have had three this year, 
but after six weeks the leaves begin to wither, 
and in a short time the whole plant is dead. 
The room is large, airy, and light. The Palms 
are watered regularly, and occasionally put out 
in the rain.— Edith Page. 

*#* The cause of the repeated failures is in all 
probability the fact that the plants have been 
raised and grown in a very high temperature, 
with a close moist atmosphere, and the free use 
of stimulating manures. When removed to the 
comparatively cool, dry, and harsh air of a 
sitting-room, and deprived of their accustomed 
stimulants, they gradually droop and die. In 
future try to obtain plants that have been 
grown “ cool,” or properly hardened off. Suoh, 
if kept away from draughts and dust, shaded 
from sun, and the foliage is gently sponged occa¬ 
sionally, will probably live and thrive. A little 
guano, sulphate of ammonia, or soot should also 
be dissolved in the water onoe a week in the 
summer. 


948. — Plants for window-case. - 
Seeing that you do not get the benefit of all th 
sun for your window-case, you will find Fuchsia 
and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums do as well or bettc 
than anything. The Pelargoniums may b 
trained to fill up the top part of the case. Yoi 
will require hardier plants for the winter 
These had better consist of the Gold and Silvei 
leaved Euonymus, and if the case is larg 
enough, two or three small conifers in pots 
For the spring you may have Hyacinths am 
Tulips in pots. These may be obtained am 
potted in October and grown for a time in th 
open air. On the approach of frost, they ma 
be taken and placed in another window. Whei 
coming into flower, remove them to the case, 
have seen many pretty window-cases such a 
yours, which have been very attractive all thi 
spring and summer, but muoh depends on th< 
care and skill devoted to the oooupants.- 
J. C. C. 


Rose and Passion-flower.—With refer¬ 
ence to your reply in Gardening of the 13th 
wstant to my query as to Rose-bud not flowering, 
I enclose a small piece of the bush, and shall be 
glad if you oan give me any assistance in the 
matter. Would you also be kind enough to 
answer the following question?—I planted a 
Passion-flower about April, and it has now 
attained a height of about 15 feet or 20 feet. 
Should I stop it now, and would there be any 
likelihood of its flowering this year if I did so ?— 
Essex. 


• , 0 appears to be dried up for wan 

of food or water. Give the latter, and doubtles 
the plant will improve. The Passion-flowe 
should be stopped at once. It will flower 
eheoked, and send out a» jabs of 
Digitize by 
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INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Red-spider. 

This only too well known little pest is not veiy 
appropriately named, as it is not a spider, but is 
one of the mites. The mistake has probably 
arisen from the fact that it spins a loose kind of 
web on the undersides of the leaves of the plants 
which it attacks, and to unsoientifio persons any 
small creature of this description which spins a 
web is, of course, a spider, and to them its 
scientific name of Tetranychus telariua does not 
convey much. This little mite is a most tire¬ 
some and destructive pest wherever it makes its 
presence felt; it may almost be said to be 
ubiquitous. It is found on plants grown under 
glass, also on those in the open air. It is by no 
means dainty in its food, for it attacks a great 
variety of different plants. When it is present 
in large numbers the leaves soon turn a sickly 
yellow colour, and look as if they had been 
scorched, for their sap has been drawn off by 
myriads of these little mites, and the pores of 
the leaves have been choked up by their excre¬ 
ment, and by the web which they spin on the 
undersides of the leaves, which, aeprived of 
their proper amount of sap, and unable to ob¬ 
tain the carbon from the atmosphere which they 
require, are soon in a sorry plight. The web 
spun by these insects is a fine one, consisting of 
a number of threads placed in a very irregular 
manner. Beneath this shelter the red-spider 
lives and multiplies in a very rapid manner. It 
lays its eggs among the threads of the web ; 
they are round and white, and very small. They 
hatch in about a week, and the young mites at 



Fig. 1, Red-spider (magnified); Al, ditto (natural sise); 

2, Underside of head; 3, Foot; 4, Spinneret. 

onoe begin to feed on the leaves. When one 
remembers that the full-grown mites are only 
the sixtieth part of an inch in length, it seems 
to be surprising that the young ones should be 
able to pieroe the comparatively tough skins of 
the leaves; but they usually feed on the lower 
sides of the leaves, where the skin is not so 
thick as on the upper, and their mouths are 
furnished with a pair of jaws below which is a 
pointed sucker or beak. The plants which 
suffer most from these attacks as a rule are 
Cucumbers, Melons, Orohids, Cacti, Vines, Hops, 
Kidney Beans, Strawberries, Roses, Ferns, 
Laurustinus, Lime, and fruit-trees. Their 
greatest enemy is dampness either in the 
atmosphere or in the soil, and when plants are 
badly infested, it will be almost always found 
that the roots have been allowed to become too 
dry, or the air is not sufficiently moist. This 
latter oause cannot be helped in out-of-doors 
culture, but in plants grown under glass it oan 
always be regulated, and a moist air and plenty 
of ventilation is the best prevention. As I have 
already mentioned, these mites are nearly always 
found on the undersides of the leaves, con¬ 
sequently they are not muoh affected directly by 
rain, and when syringing plants either with 
plain water or some insecticide, care should be 
taken to wet the undersides of the leaves more 
than the upper. A great deal may be done by 
merely using cold water, but if the attack be a 
bad one, one of the following mixtures should 
be used. Sulphur is one of the most efficient 
agents for destroying this pest, but it will not 
mix well with water in its ordinary form, and 
should be treated in the following manner : In 
4 gallons of water boil 1 lb. of flowers 


of sulphur, in 2 lb. of fresh lime add 
lb. of soft-soap, and before using, 

3 more gallons of water; or mix 4 ozs. of 
sulphate of lime with 2 ozs. of soft-soap, add 

1 gallon of hot water, or the extract from 3 lb. to 

4 lb. of Quassia-chips, 2 lb. to 3 lb. of soft-soap, 

5 lb. of flowers of sulphur thoroughly mixed m 
50 gallons of water. When plants trained against 
walls are attacked, the latter should be washed 
over with Portland cement mixed with water, 
so as to form a thick paint, which will fill up all 
the holes and crevices in the walls, or they may 
be painted with strong soot-water, mixed with 
enough clay to form a paint. To every gallon 
of this mixture add 4 lb. of flowers of sulphur and 

2 ozs. of soft-soap. When Vines are attacked, 

the canes, as soon as the leaves are off, should 
be dressed with this compound. All the wood 
and iron work should be well scrubbed, and the 
soil removed for a depth of about 2 inches. 
Before the leaves have fallen, paint the hot- 
water pipes with 1 pint of fresh lime to 2 parts 
of flowers of sulphur, and enough water to make 
a paint of it, then heat the pipes as hot as 
possible. If a flue is painted with this mixture, 
do not make it too hot or the sulphur may burn 
and injure the Vines. The red-spider usually 
passes the winter under some shelter, such as 
stones and rubbish, near the plants it has 
attacked. All such things should be removed ; it 
cannot be insisted on toostronglyor too often that 
stones, rubbish, Ac., under wnioh insects ever 
harbour, should never be left lying about, for if 
they are it is impossible to keep a garden free 
from many pests. Gooseberry-bushes which 
are attacked are often muoh benefited by a good 
mulching, particularly in dry, warm seasons; 
but it should not be allowed to remain when tho 
leaves begin to fall, or it makes good winter 
quarters for the red-spiders. G. S. S. 


Destruction of wild flowers.— There 
are right and wrong ways of gathering even wild 
flowers. We may gather them carefully, doing 
no harm either to plant or blossom, or we may— 
and often is this seen where plants are abundant 
—snatch at them, break them from the parent 
plant carelessly, tear them up by the roots, or 
gather the small buds, which will never open. 
And it must be this wrong kind of gathering, 
and recklessly wholesale uprooting, whioh has 
made the Primrose scarce in places where it 

onoe was plentiful.It is grievous to 

follow a party of pleasure-seekers in a country 
lane, and see the scattered, faded blossoms that 
mark their traok. A few moments ago this 
wild Rose was sweet and lovely on its spray, 
rejoioing every eye that saw it; the wanton 
hand pluoked it, and presently, because there 
were so many, threw it away to pluok a fresh 
one, and now it lies dust-besmirched, trodden 
under foot. It is only thoughtlessness, you say. 
The nosegay is made as one saunters along, 
picking this flower and that, just for the 
pleasure of putting them together, and taking 
delight in their gay colours. If the nosegay 
fades in the hot hand, or one becomes tired of 
holding it, it is thrown away. “ They are only 
common flowers.” Yes, but it is a thoughtless¬ 
ness that springs from want of love for the 
common, lovely things, the sweet, lowly 
flowers that gladden us and comfort us—some¬ 
times when nothing else can. The flower would 
be willing to gives its life for our pleasure, but 
to be pluoked and thrown aside, surely this is 
to despise what deserves our reverenoe. Let 
this be a rule with all true Selbomians :—Never 
to gather a flower merely to throw it away 
again. Of course, we may want it to examine, 
or to compare it with another, and I don't 
mean that it is a orime to gather a flower /or 
such a purpose, even when we do not wish to 
take it home and put it in water. I mean, 
never let us give way to the idle pulling of 
heaps of flowers, simply beoause there are so 
many, and then leave them to lie and die. 
Bluebells, Violets, Anemones, Primroses, 
Honeysuokle, Hawthorn—the commonest and 
best of our wild flowers—you have all seen them 
strewed on the dusty road, and I hope you have 
all felt sorry and indignant at the sight.— 
Nature Notes. 

Everlasting flowers for winter (J.\— 
These flowers, when gathered (which should be done on 
a dry day), should be tied up in moderate-sized bunohee. 
and be hung up in a dry. airy plaoe, heads downward. 
They soon become quite dry, and can then be arranged in 
various ways for the winter decoration of rooms, Ac. 
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NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 

White Jasmine. 

There is a fineness of make and a fragrance 
about a bush of White Jasmine that lifts it high, 
in our estimation, above many other shrubs in 
the garden. It is very pretty as a dense rounded 
bush on the lawn, or as trained on a sunny 
wall. At Staffran (Ireland), there is an old 
plant on a wall, with long branches trained fan- 
fashion, and the young growth is spurred back 
to the hard rods every year. This is a very old- 
fashioned way of growing the plant, and in some 
ways a very satisfactory one, since plenty of 
nice long flowering sprays are thus ensured for 
cutting, if such be required. In Besler’s fine 
old work, “Hortus Eystettensis,” there is a 
figure of the large-blossomed Jasmine, which has 
evidently been pruned back to the old stem in 
this way, and as Besler’s work was published in 
1612, we may fairly say the method is an old 
one in gardens. A simple cluster of common 
White Jasmine forms quite an uncommon posy 
of itself, dark and elegant in leafage, while 
around its snow-white flowers there lingers an 
odorous spiciness, rich and satisfying as any 
from Eastern seas. The large-flowered or 
Catalonian Jasmine is also worth a place, but it 
is not nearly so floriferous nor so neat in growth 
as the typical kind. 

Agapanthus umbellatus (African Lily). 

Well grown this is a noble plant, not generally 
hardy and floriferous in the open air it may be, 
but well worthy of pot 
or tub culture, which 
enables one to give the 
plant shelter conveni¬ 
ently during the coldest 

? >rtion of the year. 

here are several varie¬ 
ties, but none better 
than the old blue for 
outdoor culture near the 
sea. It enjoys a deep, 
warm, sandy soil, and 
during dry weather it 
may with advantage be 
mulched with leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre. If 
pot oulture be resorted 
to, there are several 
forms of this plant worth 
attention. There are a 
strong-growing white- 
flowered kind (albus), a 
dwarf - habited, small - 
flowered blue (Moore- 
anus), a large-flowered 
variety with pale lilac- 
blue flowers (lilac in us), 
a tall, large-flowered 
blue (giganteus), and 

also a double-blossomed blue sent out a few 
years ago, but never very generally grown. 
Grown in tubs for plunging on the lawn these 
plants may be had anywhere, and but few other 
blue flowers can rival the typical A. umbellatus 
with thirty spikes on a plant. The white- 
blossomed kina is doubly useful either as a 
specimen in a cool greenhouse or for cut flowers. 
In mild, sheltered localities, a bed of the typical 
blue forms a pretty pioture during the autumn 
months. 

Common Flowers. 

In the garden nothing is common, using the 
word common in its right sense, and not as a 
synonym for plentiful or abundant, and yet 
there was a time when the words “hot-house 
flowers ” were synonymous with choice blossoms, 
they in a way being thought of as representing 
the “Lords,’’while hardy flowers did duty for the 
“ Commons.” All this is now altered, and we find 
the best of people growing Roses, Carnations, 
Butteroups, Daisies, Lilies, and Pinks, as well 
as Orchids, or other rare plants from tropical 
lands. Let us hope that fetish worship in the 
garden is over, and that no one class of plants 
will be valued to the exclusion of all others in 
any garden worthy of the name. The question 
now-a-days is whether a flower is noble or 
elegant in form, and good in colour, or satisfying 
in perfume. Certainly we may grow Ferns, 
Palms, or Asparagus for their beautiful leafage 
or elegant stems ; but, after all, it becomes a 
question of useful beauty or of beautiful use in 
the garden. That is the true test of all things, 
and we never need contrast the Qrfd^f the 
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tropics with the Dryas or the Saxifrage of the 
arctic circle, each being equally lovely in its own 
way. The path of the gardener is broad enough, 
since the plants of the whole world are his to 
cultivate if he or his employer wills it so. But 
in the whole world we find no flowers that are 
“ common,” although many that are as numer¬ 
ous as sands on the shore. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe. 

I do not wish to allude to the cloud-producing 
tendencies of our good friends, the bulb-growers 
of Holland, but simply to draw attention to one 
of the very best of large-leaved climbing plants, 
viz., Aristolochia Sipho, a shrub which has for 
many years been known under the above 
popular name. As summer foliage plants, apart 
altogether from their blossoming, I consider this 
Aristolochia from North America and the 
Chinese Wistaria two of the very best and most 
effective. A friend of mine who has definite 
opinions once made a dead Bet at the variegated 
Maple, Acer Negundo, characterising it as a 
plant one or two of which would suffice to spoil 
a good garden. There may be a “ white-rag-on 
a-bush ” effect about the Acer, but for wealth 
of greenery and for variety from spring to 
autumn no one could well object to the Dutch¬ 
man’s Pipe, with its great heart-shaped foliage 
as seen scrambling up a tree trunk, or as hung 
in graceful garlands on a wall. We have here 
the Aristolochia just now most effective growing 
up a dead tree on the lawn, and a plant on a 
wall, so planted that its bold cordate foliage 



The American tuberous Water Lily (Nymphaaa tuberoea). Engraved from a photograph of 
young plants in open water in Sussex. (See page 300.) 


mixes and contrasts with that of the Wistaria 
is much admired. Both these plants take time 
to become established, but afterwards they are 
very beautiful. The Wistaria acquires a light 
golden green tint of leafage in autumn, and then 
forms a delicious picture along with Clematis 
Jackmani. 

Helenium pumilum. 

This is a really good garden plant. It is now 
in flower at 18 inches in height, a mass of 
deflected irregular florets, depending from the 
cushion-like disc. Like nearly all the other 
composites known to me, and they are more than 
a few, this plant is better for division and re¬ 
planting every second year at the furthest, and 
so treated it is a most floriferous and useful 
thing. This constant—indeed, almost annual— 
replanting in fresh deeply-dug soil is what is 
needed to ensure the full beauty of many, even 
if not most of our larger perennial composites. 
Manure makes them coarse and leafy, while 
annual replanting seems just the treatment they 
enjoy best. I see to-day (August 6) some fine 
flowers on Harpur-Crewe’s Doronicum excelsum, 
flowers as tine as the first which came in March 
last. Nearly all the Doronicums are persistent 
in their blooming, but this seems the freest and 
best of all in our soil. 

Catananche cosrulea. 

This is an old garden plant, but is not even 
yet quite a plentiful thing. It is just now very 
pretty, each plant yielding quite a sheaf of its 
rustling flowers of a soft pale lilac or lavender- 
blue. We find it most useful and endurable for 
cutting, and a very ornamental perennial to 
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boot, since on light sandy soils it does well 
year after year. The plant does not divide 
freely, nor do the seedlings like transplanting, 
except when very young, so that we sow a few 
seeds on the borders where the plants are thinned 
out and left to establish themselves. A friend 
of mine, who has a garden high up on a rocky 
hill overhanging the southern side of Dublin 
Bay, told me years ago that nothing would 
grow there. I recommended her to plant nothing 
for a year or two, but to sow seeds of all sorts, 
especially of Cistus and Sun Roses, Lioaria, 
Erinus, and hundreds of other alpine plants 
hardy in our climate. The only difficulty now 
is the weeding out of plants which many good 
gardeners would be glad to grow if they could 
do so. When seedlings establish themselves 
their tap-roots find congenial quarters, but in 
transplanting this provision of Nature is de¬ 
stroyed, and so on hot dry soils failure is courted 
and often obtained. 

Campanula pyramidalis. 

Gerard’s “ steeple milky Bellflower, both 
blew and white,” is too often neglected in 
English gardens. Well grown in pots, as it 
used to be for indoor use years ago, it is a noble 
plant. In rich soils it attains a height of 7 feet 
or 8 feet, and as much in large pots if aided by 
liquid-manure. When I was very young I 
remember gazing with something akin to awe 
at some fine pots of this plant grown by the 
thrifty blacksmith’s wife in my native village. 
They used to stand in the cool and spacious bay 
window of a low-beamed 
parlour facing the village 
street, and I have often 
seen travellers stay their 
horses to look at them 
when at their freshest 
and best, so lovely and 
uncommon did they ap¬ 
pear. In the Royal 
Academy a few years ago 
there was a painting of 
a group of these tall 
Bellflowers arranged 
near the altar of some 
little church in Brittany. 
No word could express 
the cool, fresh, heavenly 
blue of their flowers as 
caught by the painter’s 
cunning. But far better 
than any pioture is the 
lovely reality of these 
flowers as Been on the 
borders in autumn, or as 
potted and grown on in 
a cool-house or porch, 
where their flowers are 
untormented by wind or 
rain. The plants them¬ 
selves are quite easily obtainable from seeds 
sown in spring, or from division of the roots at 
any time. 

Heliantiius rigidus. 

Everyone who sees this plant in bloom here 
now seems fully persuaded that it is the very 
best of all the perennial Sunflowers. Be that as 
it may, it is a most useful plant, and one that 
should have a place in every garden. Its only 
fault is the freedom with which it takes posses¬ 
sion of a bit of well-tilled ground. Just now its 
slender stems are topped with yellow Daisies 
4 inches across, and each having a dark-tinted 
centre increases the effect, as also does the buds, 
whioh are of a blackish olive colour. It may be 
as well to say that this plant is also known in 
gardens as Harpalium rigidum. 

A White Bellflower. 

One of the prettiest and freshest of all Cam¬ 
panulas now in bloom is C. Hosti alba. It is 
low growing and spreading, and is just now 
covered with its elegantly-shaped bells of a 
snow-white colour. It is quite readily increased 
by division, and is, so far as I know, decidedly 
one of the most distinct and beautiful forms of the 
C. rotundifolia group. Another pretty little form 
from the Engadine has blue flowers peculiarly 
shortened and piquant in form, and I also notice 
a fine dark variety of Platycodon grandiflorum 
Mariesi in flower—a plant now fairly established, 
since we have had it three or four years, and 
every season the flowers are larger and better in 
tint. The most singular of all the Bellflowers 
just now flowering is that called Michauxia 
campanuloides. In this plant the bell becomes 
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regularly slit into six or eight segments or more, 
and these segmeuta reflex Tike those of a Cycla¬ 
men ; indeed, there is quite a Passion-flower 
sort of aspect about these Michauxia-flowers. 
The plant is 5 feet or 6 feet high, and bears a 
great panicle of white blossoms. V. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ABOUT TULIPS. 

The time has arrived for thinking of the bulbs 
to plant in the garden for spring flowers, and 
amongst them none is more showy than the 
Tulip. The illustration shows what splendid 
effects can be got with the chief varieties boldly 
massed, and each kept distinct to obtain the 
full richness of its distinct colour, especially 
by the late-flowering kinds. 

Each year the love for garden Tulips increases, 
and it is not alone the cottage plot that now 
boasts its flaming masses of the splendid Gea- 
neriana, a Tulip that rises far above its fellows 
in grace, colour, and vigour. Growers for mar¬ 
ket are thinking more of this class of bulbs that 
bloom at a season when 
no glut occurs. The 
Daffodils are practically 
over, and the garden is 
made brilliant with the 
many late kinds, offer¬ 
ing a charming and 
interesting series of 
colours, from white to 
deepest crimson. I hope 
that the interest shown 
in the late Tulips will 
not decline. The bulbs 
grow to as great per¬ 
fection in England as in 
any other country, and 
when in bold masses, 
each bed planted with 
one kind, a picture of 
colour is obtained — 
brighter and richer than 
anything else in its sea¬ 
son can supply. The 
broad beds in Mr. 

Walker’s grounds at 
Ham, or in Mr. Barr’s 
nursery at Long Ditton, 
are evidence of the 
striking character of 
Gesners Tulip when 
well planted in suitable 
soil. 

One has been a little 
frightened, perhaps, by 
a disease that has at¬ 
tacked the Tulip, but 
nothing alarming has 
occurred, the best way 
of dealing with un¬ 
healthy bulbs being to 
get rid of them at once. 

The late Tulips must be 

S lanted in quantity. 

hat is the point I wish 
to urge, not a miser¬ 
able flecking, so to say, 

here and there, but broad masses to make tell¬ 
ing groups and beds of colour. First and most 
important is Gesner’s Tulip, and many forms 
may be obtained now in all good nurseries, the 
growing love for the flowers cheapening the 
bulbs. No pretence is made here to classify 
them. The Tulips are considerably mixed up, 
due partly to their variable character and the 
garden names given mere forms of species. For¬ 
tunately, however, catalogues are consistent, 
and one may be certain of getting the true 
kind. Before growing any other Tulips, com¬ 
mence first of all with the late kinds, those that 
make the garden bright with colour in May, 
flowering depending in a great measure on 
the weather. One of the earliest of all is 
Tulipa Greigi, which I should not plant 
largely, but a small bed of it on the outskirts 
of the lawn or a few clumps in the border are 
very brilliant. It is showy and variable, dis¬ 
playing almost a self-yellow tone, then bright 
carmine and crimson, the flowers very large, 

g oblet-shaped, and the leaves conspicuously 
arred with chocolate on a glaucous ground. I 
have seen the various forms given distinctive 
names, but in such a variable flower as the 
Tulip this is surely a mistake. 
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Two splendid kinds are fulgens and elegans, 
particularly the former, which is a form of T. 
Gesneriana. It has that graceful aspect charac¬ 
teristic of the race, the flowers very rioh crim¬ 
son, and produced on tall scapes. This looks 
remarkably well in a small bed, especially if this 
be carpeted with some plant like the White 
Rock Cress (Arabis albida), Stonecrops, or 
Iberis just to hide the bare surface of the soil. 
T. macrospeila is the form so largely planted in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is one of the most 
sweetly scented of all Tulips, its flowers bright 
carmine in colour, large, and remarkably hand¬ 
some. T. G. spa.hulata is another very fine 
late Tulip, found wild in Italy, and a superb 
kind for beds. Its flowers are very large, more 
so than in the type, and bright red, enriched 
with an almost black blotch at the base of the 
segments. Another name for it is T. G. vera, 
under which it is given in some catalogues. 
Elegans is a charming Tulip, conspicuous for 
its graceful flowers, its deep crimson segments 
tapering gradually to the apex, where they dis¬ 
tinctly reflex. 

Three very fine varieties with flowers of yellow 


a blaze of vivid hues when in perfection. T. 
viridiflora is useful for variety. Its large 
flowers are very quietly, but pleasingly coloured, 
soft green, set off with an edge of yellow to the 
petals. The late-flowering Tulips, where still 
unrepresented in gardens, should be made good 
use of. 

The so-called florists’ varieties are of quaint 
beauty, but they must not be planted in the 
same way as the self kinds. The byblcemens, 
bizarres, and allied sections should be used in 
the border, where their colours are interesting, 
but not effective. It is effect that must be 
aimed at in the garden, something that will tell 
and impart oolour and rich beauty. 

It would be extremely interesting to know 
the exact origin of the Parrot Tulips, which are 
worth planting freely in beds or in places where 
some tufted or creeping plant surfaces the soil 
to prevent the bold flowers getting splashed by 
rain. Their heavy character is a fault in some 
respects, but one must admire the glorious series 
of colours distributed on the curiously shaped 
segments. I remember seeing a bed of bulbs 
over 100 yards long, and nothing could have 
produced a more strik¬ 
ing picture, a picture of 
yellow, crimson, and 
many other shades. 
There arc several named 
kinds, but mixtures are 
cheaper for supplying 
many brilliant flowers. 
Of the named varieties, 
Amiral de Constanti¬ 
nople is one of the best, 
the flowers red, with a 
touch of orange towards 
the apex of the seg¬ 
ment. Crimson Beauty, 
deep crimson, and Large 
Yellow are both hand¬ 
some forms. The Parrot 
Tulips are forms doubt¬ 
less of T. Gesneriana, 
influenced probably by 
such a species as T. 
cornuta and other kinds. 


Tulips in Ashton-under-Lyne Park. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. T. AUott, Show Heath, 
Stockport. 
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shades are T. retroflexa, Golden Beauty, and 
Golden Eagle. The first of the three has a 
touch of T. acuminata, better known perhaps as 
T. cornuta, the narrow segments tapering to 

? uite a point and suggesting such relationship, 
t is a very beautiful hybrid, tall, graceful, and 
vigorous and bright yellow in oolour, one of 
the most distinct and beautiful Tulips of its 
class. Golden Eagle is getting more popular 
for making bold beds each year, and it deserves 
to be planted freely, the flowers being large, 
yellow, and with a crimson edge to the pointed 
segments. Golden Beauty is of a deep self-yel¬ 
low colour, very different to another desirable 
Tulip called Picotee, in which the segments are 
white, recurved gracefully, and edged with soft 
rose. 

The Tulips described are quite sufficient, and 
in each colour only one kind is really required, 
the great point being to select just a few of the 
finest in their particular shade. T. acuminata 
is very curious, but a bed of it I once saw was 
not effective : its petals are too long and thin to 
create a display. One seems to trace the in¬ 
fluence of this remarkably distinct species on 
several of the garden Tulips, elegans and so 
forth, also the strange “ Parrots,” which make 


TRAILING CAM¬ 
PANULAS. 
There are several spe¬ 
cies and varieties amoDg 
the trailing members of 
this genus that, from 
their exceeding beauty 
and freedom of flower¬ 
ing, are worth special 
attention. At this sea¬ 
son of the year, for 
example, we have none 
too many really good 
free - flowering trailing 
plants in the rock gar¬ 
den, that is, of those 
kinds which are re¬ 
garded as being there 
permanently, so that 
the free use of the more 
decorative Campanulas, 
and in particular those of trailing habit, should 
be indulged in. It often happens, however, that 
these plants are by no means satisfactory in the 
positions accorded them, which is generally a 
sunny and exposed one, and, therefore, hot and 
dry. Now this is quite the wrong position at 
the outset, and it can hardly be expected that a 

S lant preferring a certain amount of shade can 
o well in a position quite the reverse. Quite 
recently in a window-box having a south aspect 
I saw plants of C. fragilis and C. isophylla that 
were by no means happy, notwithstanding that 
in each case the plants were of good size. They 
lacked freedom of growth altogether, while the 
flowers were small and few in number. In 
marked contrast in a shady window of my own, 
that does not get a ray of sunshine all day long, 
are Campanula isophylla alba, with long, trail¬ 
ing, branching stems, a sheet of spotless white 
blossom continuously, and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium Souvenir de Chas. Turner, the latter 
exceedingly brilliant and the pips individually 
very fine. The Campanula is exceptionally 
good, and I lay stress upon it by reason of the 
fact that six months ago the present plants were 
mere scraps of cuttings an inch or so long. 
Several of these pieoea were inserted in small 
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pots, and when rooted were divided and re¬ 
potted, with the result that now they are a mass 
of blossom. Plants such as these, possessing 
much merit and so readily increased, should be 
made far more of than they are at present. 
Those of your readers who may, perchance, have 
shady windows where few plants thrive should 
make a note of this pure-white Campanula, for 
it will be hard to surpass it. A window-box 
filled with this alone would be very pleasing, 
or the plants may be confined to pots. In the 
latter case the plants must be well supplied with 
moisture. In the rock garden it is much the 
same. Plant them in a dry, hot place and the 
growth is stunted, but give them a shady or 
partially shady spot with plenty of moisture 
and a good root-run, and the growth will be 
abundant and flowers will expand in endless pro¬ 
fusion. C. fragilis and its variety hirsuta are of 
similar habit and require the same treatment, 
while C. garganica and C. Barrelieri are also 
useful. All may be employed either for pots, 
hanging-baskets or similar purposes with good 
results. E. J. 

The best White Sweet Pea.— Mrs. 
Sankey is the finest and best, but while all the 
other White Sweet Peas are 
white-seeded, Mrs. Sankey has 
black seeds, a fact which pro¬ 
claims it has gained the colour of 
its seeds from one of its parents, 
and it is also shown in the fact 
that in the autumn the standards 
and wings take on a pink tinge. 

This fact discounts its value as 
a pure white variety, though in 
the early part of the season this 
defect is scarcely, if at all, per¬ 
ceptible, and then when at its 
best it is the handsomest as well 
as the purest white. The first of 
the new White Sweet Peas raised 
by Mr. Eckford was Queen of 
England, sent out about 1888, and 
this was followed by Mrs. San¬ 
key in 1890. In the United 
States of America, where Sweet 
Peas are now largely grown, Mrs. 

Sankey is regarded as the largest 
and best formed White Sweet 
Pea. Emily Henderson, an 
American variety, was sent out 
in 1892-93, and is inferior to Mrs. 

Sankey. Mr. Eckford’s White 
Blanche Burpee is white-seeded 
and free from the defect of having 
any tinge of oolour late in the 
season. In my opinion it is deci¬ 
dedly the best of the whites, 
having large, stout, finely-formed 
standards, and full wings, with a 
striking character which is bound 
to win for it a wide reputation. 

I think, therefore, I am justified 
in stating that Mrs. Sankey and 
Blanche Burpee are the two 
finest White Sweet Peas, the 
latter being a fine form of Mrs. 

Sankey without the tendency 
to become coloured in the 
autumn, which is a defect in Mrs. Sankey.—R. 

Clove scented Carnations.— Will some 
kind reader name a dozen border Carnations 
that are clove-scented ? A few hints on the 
fertilising of Carnations, explaining when the 
stigmas are fit to receive the pollen, would also 
oblige me and probably interest other readers 
of this valuable journal.—G. S. 

* # * All the old Clove Carnations, including 
the crimson, pink, purple, and white (also 
known as Gloire de Nancy) have the true fra¬ 
grance required very strongly developed. Other 
very highly perfumed varieties are Uriah Pike 
(crimson), Raby Castle (pink), General Stewart 
(maroon), Miss Keswick (rose), Empress, and 
Miss F. E. Thoday (white), Cantab (scarlet), 
and Mrs. Gifford (white, flaked); Mephisto 
(deep crimson), and Miss Ellen Terry (white), 
are two highly fragrant new varieties of great 
merit. The stigmas (which are the receptive 
portions of the pistils), of which there are 
usually two, and often three or four, to each 
flower, are ready for fertilisation when thev 
have extended well beyond the petals, are much 
recurved, and exhibit a fine saw-like edge on 
the outer side. The noHdn should u - J 
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these about noon on a bright, warm day, when 
the sun is shining, and if the plants can be kept 
dry afterwards, as well as at the time, and the 
roots also moderately so, the pods will soon be 
seen to swell up, and will ripen in due time. 
Anything like damp is fataL 


ABOUT GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Carnations. —The soil for layering, if 


not 


already mixed, should be seen to at once, and 
the work of layering commenced so soon as the 
flowers are over, starting preferably with those 
varieties that have tough, rather wiry grass, and 
that are consequently considerably longer grow¬ 
ing into sturdy plants from the layer. In the 
preparation of the soil a sharp look-out must 
be kept for wireworm and maggot. I see this 
was a little neglected when Pink pipings were 
inserted, and a considerable number have already 
been eaten just below the surface. 

Polyanthus. —The work of seed-saving having 
come to an end, this has been a busy week on 
the Polyanthus border, the whole batch of last 
year’s seedlings having to be lifted to mass in 
colour for another season’s display. This plan is 
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Bogbcan (Menyanthes trifoli&ta). (See page 300.) 


preferable to trusting this year’s seedlings, as 
although a goodly proportion will come true, there 
is always a certain number of stray sheep, and 
one does not want to have to lift them after they 
have shown their colour. In transplanting, the 
various coloured forms are lifted separately and 
stacked under a north wall, a good soaking of 
water following if the weather is hot and dry. 
The clumps being large they split well into 
four nice plants, care being taken not to muti¬ 
late the roots any more than is absolutely 
necessary. To ensure quick recovery from the 
division and early growth, it is well for the 

{ >lanter to have a pail at hand in which some 
oamy soil and water have been mixed to the 
consistency of cream, and to dip the roots in 
this before planting. In the matter of seed- 
saving, I find one has to wait considerably 
longer for it when the plants are on a north¬ 
west border, although such a site gives bigger, 
stronger plants and a more enduring display of 
flower, especially on light, dry soils. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas).—This has also been 
a busy week with the Violas, and the greater 
part of the outtings are now in, propagation by 
this means being, of course, only resorted to 
either with those varieties of which an insuffi¬ 


cient quantity could be obtained later by 
division, or that are not increased very 
readily by this means. Plenty of good cuttings 
are to hand. I started with the idea of 
dispensing with many sorts, but find there are 
still some fifteen on the list. Some varieties, 
although not exactly what we require, are yet so 
beautiful in themselves and make odd corners so 
attractive, that one likes to retain them. I 
allude to fancy flowers as opposed to seifs, and 
the old Blue Cloud and the newer Duchess of 
Fife may be cited as examples. Where there 
are many nearly alike, it is well to pick out 
the best of their class and dispense with the 
others—that is, where they are required for 
growing in a mass to produce an effect. Thus, 
although there are several sorts very similar 
to Countess of Kintore, I have found nothing 
quite so good for general purposes, and 
rely on this in its particular shade. Again, it is 
of very little use having half-a-dozen whites in 
as many different names that perhaps vary only 
in the size of flower or in the markings of the 
eye. A very distinct variety in the foliage is 
Annie King, differing, in fact, from anything 
else we have ; it is very free and vigorous, a 
rosy-lilac self with a dark eye. Two very beau¬ 
tiful seifs tried for the first time, of delicate 
shades and excellent habit, are Sylvia and 
Lemon Queen. Heavily splashed or peculiarly 
veined flowers, as Illuminator and York and 
Lancaster, are only useful in making up show 
collections. E. 


SCHIZOPETALON WALKERL 
The peculiarity of the above flower is that it is 
night-scented, like the Matthiola bicornis, or 
Nicotiana affinis, and other plants of a similar 
character. It belongs to the Crucifer family, is 
white, and reminds one of the Maltese cross in 
shape. After sunset its fragrance is of a delicate 
aromatic nature, somewhat resembling the 
fragrance of Almonds. Examined closely under a 
strong botanical lens, it is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful things Nature can show us. It grows most 
luxuriantly with us here, our soil Being of a 
sandy character. I feel sure those of your 
readers who are disposed to try it next year will 
not be disappointed. It ought to grow well in 
the southern soil and climate. It is certainly 
the most interesting little thing we have grown 
for years. I was doing a tour of my garden the 
other evening with a lady friena, who is a 
member of the “ Manchester Field Nuts,” as 
they call themselves. I gave her a few blooms 
of the Schizopetalon, and asked her to place 
them before our botanist, Mr. Leo H. Grindon, 
to name them. A few days after I received a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Grindon to our 
friend :— 

“ Wherever did you find the very wee little 
curiosity you sent to be named ? It has no 
English name any more than Chrysanthemum, 
Cineraria, Rhododendron, and many besides. 
The scientific one is Schizopetalon Walkeri, be- 
bestowed in reference to the pinnatifid petals, 
found, it is said, nowhere else in the family it 
belongs to—the Crucifer®. It is a native of 
Chili, whence it was introduced in 1822. In 
July, 1841, I had it in my garden (near Ard- 
wick), as shown by specimens in my herbarium. 
Since then, say for fifty-four years, I have never 
once seen or even heard of it! The seed of 
your plant has been procured, I suppose, from 
some London house ? It is said to ripen very 
little.” 

I was more than pleased to find I had been 
the medium of introducing an old botanical 
curiosity to our veteran botanist, of whom 
Manchester ought to be justly proud. 

J. N., Didibury. 


Scabious. —The Scabious is evidently best 
treated as an annual, because it cannot always 
be depended upon to stand the winter in the 
open, especially if the situation is at all damp. 
I have now a bed containing about fifty plants 
that have been in flower for the last month. 
These were raised from seed sown in a warm 
house early in April and planted out at the end 
of May. Amongst the plants is a great 
variety of colours, pure white, rich yellow, and 
dark crimson. Then there is a delightful blue 
and a lilac-pink, to say nothing of the various 
shades of maroon and other distinct shades of 
colour. —J. Original from 
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OROHIDS. 

Work in the Orchid house.— Continue 

to keep a watch on the plant* a* they finish their 
growth a* advised in previous notes, and never 
allow a plant to grow unseaaonably if it can 
poeaibly be avoided. Some are naturally begin¬ 
ning to move, and perhaps the moat important 
of these is Miltonia vexillaria. It will soon be 
time to repot this, and such a beautiful Orchid 
deserves to be carefully located. Before com¬ 
mencing to repot examine the pot very carefully 
to see whether the plants are infested with 
any insects, notably thripa. If to , turn the 
plants out of the pot* and remove all decayed 
portions of the compost, but carefully avoid 
injury to the roots, and soak them thoroughly 
in tepid water for at least 
half an-hour, keeping the 
whole of the foliage as well 
as the roots right under 
water. Take the plants out, 
and while still damp care¬ 
fully sponge every leaf and 
bulb with warm water, in 
which has been dissolved a 
little soft-soap or Tobacco- 
juice ; then either give them 
a fresh bath of clean water 
or rinse them well with the 
syringe and spread them out 
to dry before potting. In 
the meantime have dean 
pots of suitable sizes filled 
three parts of their depth 
with crocks, and over these a 
layer of the rougher parts of 
the Sphagnum Moss. Equal 
parts of good peat-fibre and 
.Sphagnum will form the 
basis of the compost, and a 
quantity of finely broken 
crocks and charcoal should be 
ready to hand. Put the 
plants in position so that the 
pseudo-bulbs are a little 
above the rim, and dibble 
the compost firmly around 
them, adding the small 
crocks alternately with the 
layers of peat and Moss. 

Trim the surface off neatly 
in the form of a oone, and 
replace the plants in the 
Cattleya - house, watering 
carefully until the roots 
start from the base of the 
new growths. Many Cypri- 
pediums will now be throw¬ 
ing up growths, and will re¬ 
quire an abundant supply of 
moisture to the roots. They, 
in fact, need attention almost 
daily, but care is necessary 
that the water does not lodge 
in the oentre of the growths, 
and for this reason syringing 
overhead is not advisable. 

In the warmest house a little 
fire heat will again be wanted 
at night, as it is important 
that a chink of air be left on, 
this having a tendency to 
keep the plants from start¬ 
ing into growth. Where it 
is possible the shading may 
now be diminished a little, 
drawing the blind up half-an - 
hour earlier in the afternoons, damping freely 
to cause a film on the glass and prevent scorching 
the foliage. 

Lsella autumnalis. — This is a very 
variable and beautiful Orchid, easily grown, 
and one that may be cheaply procured at nur¬ 
series where these plants are grown, it is, 
moreover, easily accommodated—that is to say, 
it is not fastidious as to temperature, but the 
best place to grow it is an intermediate, between 
the Odontoglossum and Cattleya-houses. Here, 
in a good light, the plants make a hard and 
vigorous growth, and under reasonably good 
management cannot fail to be satisfactory. 
The best reoeptacles for the plants are shallow 
pans or rafts, as none of these Mexican kinds 
like very muoh material about the roots. 
While growing freely they require abundance of 
water at the roots, * 


plete very little will suffice, and plenty of sun¬ 
light all through the year should be allowed. 
The bloom-spikes are usually from a foot to 
18 inches in length, and bear a number of 
flowers. The typical L. autumnalis has rosy- 
purple sepals and petals, the lip beautifully 
marked with purple, yellow, and white. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, and last about 
three weeks in good condition, being produced 
from the beginning of August until the end of 
November. This was introduced from Mexico 
in 1836. The variety alba is a rare and beauti¬ 
ful kind, introduced by Messrs. Williams and 
Co., of Holloway, and has flowers wholly pure- 
white, with the exception of a yellow mark on 
the lips. L. autumnalis atro-rubens is a 
strong-growing, deep-coloured form, very rich 
and beautiful, while venusta has broader seg¬ 
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New Zealand Flax (Phormiutn tenax) by the waterside in a southern 
Irish garden. (See page 359.) 


ments, very light in colour at the base, but 
becoming deeper towards the tips. Several 
other varieties are described ; in fact, like the 
spring-flowering L. anceps, there is hardly half- 
a dozen plants but one or the other shows some 
variation. 

Jobbing gardeners. -Notioing in your 
issue of Aug. 3, page 321, 44 C. N. A.’s” taunts 
concerning the “ average jobbing gardener,” and 
the way in which he prunes Roses, I may say, 
in defence of the average jobbing gardener, that 
in nine cases out of ten this is not due to ignor¬ 
ance. Perhaps **C. N. A.” does not know 
what the average jobbing gardener boa to put up 
with. From the very moment he puts his foot 
inside the garden in the morning till he goes 
at night there is either the mistress or master 
of the house with him. When he commences 1 


pruning the Roses such questions as these aie 
put to him : 44 You are cutting a lot off, aren’t 
you ?” or, 44 1 sha’n’t have many Ro^ea if you 
prune so hard, shall I ?” and many others too 
numerous to mention. Is it to be wondered at 
if he takes just the points off and leaves them ? 
If the average jobbing gardener were left more 
to himself instead of being worried, there would 
be better results from his labour.—W. J. H. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES FOR EXPOSED 
SITUATIONS. 

With the break-up of the long-protracted 
drought came a succession of severe galea of 
wind, which at times reached almost hurricane 
force, doing an immense amount of mischief, 
not the least of which, in the gardens, was the 
blowing off of a large percentage of the crop of 
Apples and Pears, and a good many Plums and 
other fruits, and seriously bruising a large por¬ 
tion of the remainder. In looking round after 
the gale had subsided, one could torm a pretty 
correct estimate of which form of tree had lost 
the smaller portion of their crop, and can, there¬ 
fore, be safely recommended as the best for 
wind-swept localities. First on the list with us 
are espaliers, or trees that are trained on 
trellises of some kind. We have Apples, Pears, 
and Plums trained in the old-fashioned way to 
stout stakes firmly driven into the soil about a 
yard apart, and others to strong wires, secured 
at each end by stout iron posts, and ranging 
from 4 feet to 7 feet in height. These seemed 
just as safe as the fruit-trees on walls, and, 
doubtless, those who have Bmall gardens, and 
wish to make the most of them for Fruit culture, 
should edge their side walks with cordons, and 
the main walks with horizontal-trained espaliers, 
for they occupy but little space. They yield a 
crop regularly every year if not overcropped, 
ia kept well cared for at the root, and cer¬ 
tainly finer fruit cannot be grown in any other 
way. 

Dwarf bush-trees kept pruned in rather 
closely, so that the branches get stiff, aad do not 
sway with the wind, come next with compara¬ 
tively little loss ; there ia really no necessity for 
even a large tree to be mounted up in the air. 
Our best bushes are branched from 1 foot from 
the ground, and all the fruit can be gathered 
from the ground without ladder or even steps of 
any kind. Anyone who has seen a Kentish 
Filbert or Cob-nut plantation will know the 
form of buBh that is best suited for the purpose. 

Pyramids may be made very rigid if not 
allowed to ascend more than 8 feet or 10 feet, 
and the side shoots kept rather closely spurred 
in ; but they cannot be so highly commended as 
the open bush-tree, which allows of young wood 
being trained in to replace the older wood, 
which is a decided gain in all closely-pruned 
trees. 

Standards or unpruned trees in any form 
have lost the greatest portion of their crop— 
in fact, in very exposed places the fruit that 
was not blown off got so chafed and bruised by 
the other branches lashing to and fro with the 
wind, that hardly a fruit is left unblemished. 
Although one cannot but admire the pendulous 
branches, when in bloom, or fruit, in fair 
weather, one cannot say much for the suitability 
of the tree for windy gardens. Of course, a good 
deal depends on the aspect, and from what 
direction the worst gales usually visit your 
gardens, for in undulated sites one side of the 
hill may be blackened by the gale, while the 
other side almost wholly escapes. In flat 
counties the wind appears to gather force as it 
proceeds, and nothing makes suoh a good 
shelter as a thick belt of forest trees, as they 
break up, and soften the currents of air, while 
walls only divert the force from one place, to 
send it dashing' over in another with double 
vigour. Those who live in sheltered valleys can 
hardly realise what an enemy the wind can he 
to fruit-growers. J. G., (Josport . 


The Gooseberry - caterpillar.— Year 
after year I have been annoyed very much by 
the horrible common Gooseberry-caterpillar 
devouring the leaves, and so destroying the 
crop of fruit on my bushes. They made a very 
fair start at the same thing this season, but as 
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soon as discovered I watered the boshes over¬ 
head with a large watering-pot, having the rose 
on, with the following mixture: Five gallons 
water to 4 pint of thymo-creaol, sent to me by 
Messrs. Ness and Co., of Darlington. This 
mixture did not seem to injure either the leaves 
or the fruit, but it effectually rid the bushes 
of the grubs, and I had a good crop.— Joseph 
Weaves, Enniskillen , Ireland . 


THE MORELLO CHERRY. 

Ik some gardens the Morello Cherry is most dis¬ 
appointing, the branches dying away in an 
apparently inexplicable manner. But even in 
these cases the grower need not despair, as some 
means might be found by which the trees may be 
got to succeed fairly well and successful crops 
be assured. I think a sluggish root-action is 
answerable for most of the failures. To this 
and bard winter pruning, or the two combined, 
may be fairly traced the downward oourse of 
many trees. With others it is the want of suit¬ 
able food, the yellow cast of the foliage plainly 
denoting this, and whioh, if not arrested in 
its early stages, soon brings about the tree’s 
downfall. 

On heavy and cold soils too much care cannot 
be taken in the preparation of the site for the 
trees, especially in affording ample drainage— 
that is, if not present naturally. The site—a 
northern aspect, and which is the best generally 
that can be devoted to the culture of the Morello 
—is often, on account of its position, in anything 
but a satisfactory state both as regards soil and 
drainage. In this garden this Cherry succeeds 
splendidly, but at one time it would not do so, 
the branches dying away wholesale. The 
remedy was found in affording free drainage 
and devoting a good portion of the border 
solely to the roots, without anv disturbance of 
the surface for other crops. Tne roots by this 
treatment are kept quite up to the surface; 
consequently they derive the full benefit of the 
sun’s rays. In preparing the site, the border 
was raised above the ordinary ground level, a 
tile drain also being laid direct from the base of 
eaoh station into the drain running along the 
walk. Over the bottom, before returning the 
soil, flat tiles were laid, these in their turn being 
covered with old brick rubbish. To the soil, as 
it was being returned, was added a fair amount 
of burnt refuse and wood-ashes. As regards 
pruning, the trees are gone over in the early 
summer, shortening back any shoots not required 
for laying in so as to form spurs. In the early 
autumn, after all the fruit is gathered, the trees 
are generally overhauled, further pruned if 
necessary, and the shoots nailed in. My opinion 
is that the shoots are not best nailed in until 
the period named. In the first place it would 
interfere with the fruit, and, further, the shoots 
are enabled to become better ripened if allowed 
more freedom throughout the summer. Black 
aphis, often such a pest, will not be troublesome 
if the trees are syringed during the winter, and 
also before the buds burst in the spring, with 
the petroleum remedy recommended as a winter 
dressing. This should be used quite warm, as 
in this state it is more efficacious. Afterwards, 
when the fruit is set and swelling, one or two 
vigorous syringings of a decoction of Quassia 
and soft aoap will also keep this pest at bay. 
Black aphis can be kept under if carefully 
watched, but once let it get hold, the difficulty 
commences, and in the end most likely the trees 
will entirely fail. A. 


Insect eating 1 Walnut leaves. — I 

shall be extremely obliged if you Would answer 
me through your journal what grub or insect is 
eating my Walnut leaves. I send a few leaves 
for you to inspect.— Ashtead, Chichester. 


*,* In reply to the enclosed from ** Ashtead, 
Chichester/’ the leaves of your Walnut are 
attacked by one of the gall-mites belonging to 
the genus Phytoptus. They are so small that 
they cannot be seen without a strong magnifying- 
glass. The spots on the leaves are dense tufts 
of short hairs on the undersides of the leaves, 
which are caused by the irritation set up by the 
mites while feeding. Among these hairs they 
live and breed. It is by no means easy to 
saturate the hairs so as to kill the mites with 
any insecticide, but the following mixture might 
be tried. It should be applied to the jundersides 
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of the leaves with some force: 5 lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia-chips, 10 lb. ol 
flowers of sulphur, and 100 gallons of water. 
The best remedy is, if practicable, to pick off 
and burn the infested leaves.—G. S. S. 


raj 


Planting a Pear-tree.— I want to plant 
a Jargonelle Pear-tree to train against the east 
wall of my house. The path leading to the back 
premises runs close to the house, and I under¬ 
stand that the ground under the path has been 
made up of old tins, glass bottles, and other 
rough matter rammed in hard. To form a 
border here would entail a great deal of labour, 
and the divertedpath would make an unsightly 
arrangement. Would it be possible to plant 
the tree in the present border, and train the 
stem over the path on to the wall, leaving 
suffioient head room under the arch thus 
formed ? If I must make a new border, what 
is the least extent to which I must divert the 
path ? Can anyone suggest any other way out 
of the difficulty ? I enclose sketch, whioh may 
explain the position more clearly.— -Cottager. 

* # * Of course, it would be quite possible to 
plant the tree on the other side of the path, 
as you suggest, and train the stem overhead, 
aroh-fashion, to the wall. But, not to mention 
the loss of space, and the liability of the long 
stem to injury, do you not think that the 
tree would present a very peouliar appearance ? 
Unless you could plant the tree round the 
corner at one end or other, and train the 
branches horizontally over the given space, my 
advice is to move the path about 2 feet away 
from the wall, make a good border of loamy 
soil, and plant your tree therein, training it in 
the usual horizontal fashion. 

990. —Fig-hOUSe. —As you ask for sugges¬ 
tions, allow me to say if you carry out your 
proposed plan there will not be suffioient light 
provided for Figs that are to be foroed. Your 
plan might do for a cold-house, but as the 
Fig requires as much or more light than any 
other fruit that is subjected to a high tempera¬ 
ture it requires more light than you propose 
providing for it. You may have the back wall 
6 feet high and then put a 2-feet glass-light upon 
it; you will not find this too high for your pur¬ 
pose. The ventilators should be in the roof and 
not in the back, as ventilators opening to the 
north are not desirable in forcing-nouses. The 
front of the house should be at least 4 feet 
6 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches of this should 
be glass, including the wall plate. You had 
better utilise the whole of the space of 12 feet 
for the width as well as the 32 feet in length. 
To properly heat such a structure you will want 
a substantial boiler, set in brickwork, and three 
rows of 4-inch pipes across one end, and 
along the front two flows and one return and 
a flow and return of the same size the length 
of the house, and from 2 feet to 3 feet away 
from the back wall.—J. C. C. 

Fruit for brick wall.—I intend building 
a brick wall to my garden, 6 feet high ana 
250 feet long, facing south-east. I should like 
to grow fruit on same. Do you recommend any 
coping or protection on top of wall as likely to 
be beneficial ? —Essex. 

*** We would strongly advise a coping for 
fruit-trees, either in the way of stout Blate or 
tiles. We prefer the former, in long, sloping 
lengths, and projecting 4 inches to 6 inches from 
the wall. Of course, you do not mean glass 
protection ? If you do, have a movable glass 
one, not a fixture, except the framework; but 
we presume you mean the first-named. You 
will be able to throw off heavy rains and protect 
your fruit. 

Blighted Plum and Cherry leaves. 

—I enclose two leaves off a Green Gage-tree and 
a small twig off a Cherry-tree, and I would be 
glad to know the name of the blight which 
has attacked each, and what the proper 
remedies for the same would be ?— Woodford. 

*,* The Plums are badly attacked with fly 
—in fact, we have never seen foliage in such a 
horrible condition. Lose no time in syringing 
with soft-soap or with insecticide, repeating 
the syringing daily till the foliage is clean. 
The same remarks apply to the Cherry, which 
is literally eaten up with Black-fly. The shoots 
sent are so injured they had better be cut 


away and the remainder of the trees thoroughly 
cleansed. Such aids as boiling water poured over 
Quassia-ohips, then mixed with cold water, will 
kill the fly, but to prevent injury the pests 
should be destroyed when they first appear. In 
your case it is a matter of sheer neglect. 


TOT KITOOTN GABD1N. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEUR8. 
VH. 

Vegetables for Winter Use. 

At this season the vegetables required for winter 
use should now receive attention. Potatos will 
be ready to lift, and as the flavour of the roots 
greatly depends upon the store, it should be 
remembered that cool storage is essential. Many 
amateurs cannot grow what may be termed 
keeping kinds through want of spaoe, but they 
may grow what are known as early or seeond 
early. There should now be no delay in lifting, 
as after heavy rains the tubers root out a second 
time and lose flavour. Those who save their 
own seed, should also thoroughly harden the 
same by exposure to sun and air, which causes 
the tubers to keep better, and the shoots to be 
stronger. Ground cleared of Potatos should 
now be planted with Coleworts for autumn use, 
and if ground can be spared, a late quarter of 
Savoys is useful, also of small Brussels Sprouts, 
the latter being often kept through a severe 
winter when others and larger are lost. Much oan 
be done at this season to advance root and green 
crops by keeping the surface frequently stirred. 
In poor soils the vegetables well repay for help 
in the way of surface dressings, with such food 
as nitrates or guano, fish-manure, or any other 
quick-acting fertiliser. These, spread between 
the rows in showery weather and raked in when 
dry, are of great benefit. Such plants as 
Asparagus ana Seakale, which make their 
growth now, and on whioh the success of this 
season’s growth the next crop depends, require 
more than ordinary treatment, giving such aids 
as advised above. Salt and soot are also of 
great assistance in building up strong crowns 
for the ensuing season. If we take other crops 
that require quick growth to be profitable we ao 
not get the best results without special efforts. 
As regards the cropping qualities of such things 
as Vegetable Marrows, how often the plants are 
allowed to bear very large fruit, thus cheoking 
the smaller ones and limiting the fruiting capa¬ 
bilities of the plants. Kept cut over regularly, 
the growths stopped, ana well fed with liquid 
manure, there is a grand return. Ground cleared 
of crops, and that is not to be replanted, should 
be turned up roughly for the weather to 
pulverise and to destroy insect life. Old stakes, 
haulm, or vegetable refuse left in the soil 
promote various pests and often give gardens 
a desolate appearance. Much oan be done 
towards keeping things neat and trim, even with 
the falling leaf, and there is no better time than 
now to add to the manure-heap to burn all 
refuse and place the ashes on the land, thus 
returning in a measure the food taken away. In 
my next note I hope to touch upon various points 
of culture, good and bad, and the advantage of 
timely preparation for the crops. G. W. 


TOMATOS ON OPEN WALLS. 

The season thus far has been favourable for 
open-air Tomatos, as the heat and drought that 
so adversely affected so many of the succulent 
green crops was just the thing to push on the 
Tomatos, especially when water at the roots was 
freely given. There is, however, one thing in 
connection with this crop that is too often 
neglected, and that is getting the plants strong 
under glass in readiness for planting out directly 
the time arrives, when they can with safety be 
turned out from the friendly shelter of the glass 
roof. This season, when potting up a quantity 
of strong plants that had been pushed on in 
6-inch pots, until they were fit for 12-inch for 
fruiting, we had a few dozens left, and these 
were planted out on a dwarf wall. At the same 
time a good many of the ordinary size, in 3-inoh 
and 4-inch pots, were planted out, and now the 
difference is even more marked than it was at 
first. I have cut down some nice dishes of 
fully ripe fruit during July from the largest 
plants, but it will be quite the end of August 
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before the smaller plants have any ripe fruit on 
them, as they appear to grow so much more 
grossly, although all are planted in the same 
kind of soil, and reoeived exaotly the same 
treatment in every way. In future, if I oan 
only accommodate half the number, I shall cer¬ 
tainly grow what I do put out to a good size by 
the end of May, and plant them out with the 
bunches of fruit on them, for our summers are 
too short for anything but extra-sized plants to 
do much in the way of producing ripe fruit, 
before the nights are getting chilly and growth 
very slow. J. G., Gosport. 

DISEASES OF THE TOMATO. 

Letter from Jersey. 

Will you allow me to supplement your artiole 
on “Tomato Diseases” with a few remarks 
about the “ droops,” or flagging disease ? Last 
year about this time I wrote you on the subject, 
and since then I have visited many gardens, 
noted the different modes of preparing the 
plants, soils, &o., and collected information by 
means of the local press from various parts. I 
have also read the correspondence which from 
time to time has appeared on the subjeot in 
several horticultural journals. In one of these 
we were told that the disease was due to 


fungi theory must be attributed this destructive 
oomplaint. 

Well, I venture to think that I have solved 
this vexatious problem—at least, in my particular 
case-~and I really and fully believe that no more 
of this disease will ever trouble my peace of 
mind. After trials and experiments I arrived, 
early in June, on a system which I will later on 
make public. I planted a late 90-feet house with 
300 plants of the following varieties—viz.. Bash- 
ford’s Seedling, Trophy, and Ham Green Favour¬ 
ite, and I have just commenced cutting the first 
fruits. The plants are carrying a good crop, and 
though the house (a lean-to, due south aspect) 
Bince planting has had for days together thirteen 
and fourteen hours’ continued sunshine, not a 
single plant has yet shown a sign of flagging. If 
this continues till September 1st, I shall be per¬ 
fectly satisfied thatl am right as to theoonolusion 
I have arrived at. I should add that the said 
house last season had many cases of this disease ; 
the soil is the same, and in my opinion will be a 
sure test of fungoid or any other theory. The 
house can be seen by anyone. 

P. F. Lk Sueur, Grand Vale, Jersey. 

CULTURE OF ENDIVE. 

On the Continent, and in France especially, one 
is much impressed with the superiority of the 



Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloides). (See page 300) 


an invisible inseot which worked its way up the 
■ em, and in another—from a high authority 
indeed—that fungi in the soil was at the bottom 
of it. As for the former, having minutely 
examined the stems of affected plants, I have 
failed to find the traces of any such insects, and 
hence have placed no faith in it. The fungi 
theory is that resting spores of a minute fungus 
—Fusarium Lycopersici—are present in the soil. 
These attack the roots, and spread through its 
different stages until it reaches the stem and 
leaves. There is undoubtedly something in this ; 
but I can without the slightest hesitation say 
that the fla: . 


in all cases is not due to that 
cause, as the following faots will, I think, prove. 

Early last month I had a large plant in a box 
which flagged, and after reading the article on 
the subjeot I at onoe pulled it up by the stem, 
worked up the soil with a trowel—no fresh soil 
Deing added—and two young healthy plants 
were planted. A few days after, the surface of 
the soil round the stem was covered with white 
rootlets, and the plants have continued to grow 
splendidly and are now vigorous with three or 
four trusses of fruit swelling. Again, I have 
often had cases of this flagging where two plants 
were growing in boxes or pots. One would be 
attacked ana die off, and the other remain 
healthy and fruitful to the last. With these 
facts before us, I think, Mr. Editor, that you will 
agree with me that to-other causes besides the 
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salads there obtainable. Some may be inclined 
to attribute their excellence to the way in which 
they are prepared, but it should be remembered 
that without suitable materials it is impossible 
to form a really good salad. Given plenty of 
good Lettuoe, or better still, Endive, and a 
good salad may easily be formed. The former 
we can grow in this country to perfection, but 
with Endive the case is different. At any rate, 
if it is possible to grow it as well as our French 
neighbours, it is not often that we succeed in 
doing so. This may not always be our fault, 
as but few are in a position to bestow so much 
attention on Endive as I am informed the 
French growers consider necessary. While we 
have Cos and Cabbage Lettuces in perfection 
there is less need of Endive ; but it is when 
these do not blanch well, and are deficient in 
sweetness and crispness, that we require Endive, 
and even blanched Chioory, to improve the ap¬ 
pearance of our Balads, and, in some people’s 
estimation, their taste also. Endive requires 
much less heat than Lettuce, and is more par¬ 
ticularly valuable as an autumn and winter 
salad vegetable. In many gardens, if sown 
before August, it is almost certain to run to 
seed prematurely, and, consequently, it is 
unwise to depend upon one, or even two 
sowings. 

Sowings. —Our plan is to make a small sow¬ 
ing of the Moss-curled and Green-ourled about 


the middle of July, another of the same varieties 
and improved Broad-leaved Batavian about the 
first week in August, and a final sowing of 
green-curled and Batavian in the middle of 
August. The Moss-curled is close growing, and 
blanches quickly, but is the least hardy, and is 
not at all suitable for the late work. This 
variety requires less room than the others, anrt 
may be sown in drills 6 inches apart, and tl e 
plants should eventually be thinned out to the 
same distance asunder. The other two are 
strong growers, and the rows may well be 
12 inches apart, and the plants 10 inches asunder 
in the rows. Our first sowing is made on a 
small border previously used for pricking out 
Cauliflowers and Brussels Sprouts, and but few 
of the seedlings are transplanted, unless it be to 
make up blanks. A long border previously 
well enriched for early Cauliflowers is devoted 
to the second sowing, this being preoared by 
simply having the surface lightly coated over 
with lime and heavily hoed. The drills are 
drawn and watered, the seed sown thinly and 
lightly covered. For the final sowing a warmer 
or rather better drained border is preferred— 
one previously cropped with early Potatos. 
Digging being unnecessary in the former case, 
it is still less so when planting or sowing grout d 
after Potatos ; but if the ground be at all poor 
I would certainly fork, but not bury deeply, a 
dressing of short manure. We usually ex¬ 
perience a great difficulty in preserving the 
young plants from slugs, and not unfrequently 
it is necessary to sow seeds in a frame, so as to 
have sufficient plants to make up the large 
blanks caused by these pests. In some gardens, 
where the soil is light and the drainage good, 
it is a good plan to plant the Endive in shallow 
drills, say about 6 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep. In such positions they can be easily 
watered, and an occasional supply of liquid- 
manure poured between them will cause them 
to grow to a great size. These drills also render 
blanching a simple matter, all that is necessary 
being to cover a few plants a few days before 
they are wanted with either boards or slates. 
In order to have Endive in good condition over 
as long a period as possible, extra pains must be 
taken with the 

Blanching and protecting. Unless pro¬ 
perly blanched Endives are not appreciated, and 
unless some measures are taken to ensure pro¬ 
tection, they are liable to be much injured, if 
not actually killed, by frosts. All that is neces¬ 
sary in the case of the early crops is to either 
tie up a certain number at weekly intervals, 
much as we would Brown Cos Lettuoes, or cover 
with boards, or with rough litter or hay, and 
the same method of blanohing may be adopted 
with those protected. Of the three styles of 
blanching I prefer the hay, as under this the 
Endive blanches perfectly without being soiled 
or injured in any way. Only a given number, 
according to the demand, however, should be 
covered at a time, as they will not keep long 
after being blanched. Where portable garden 
frames are abundant, any number of plants may 
be oovered with these, the lights being put on, 
and further protection in the shape of mats and 
litter given when necessary. It is when frames 
are scarce that the grower has to adopt various 
contrivances in order to meet the demand for 
salading. In some districts, including where I 
am now, Endive does not keep well if lifted and 
stored, but in less moist neighbourhoods I have 
kept great numbers closely packed in frames. 
In this case the plants were lifted before severe 
frosts were anticipated, as if only slightly injured 
an early decay is certain to follow. A dry day 
was selected, the plants carefully tied up, lifted 
with a trowel so as to secure a good ball of earth 
to the roots, and they were then oarried in hand- 
barrows to the frame ground. Frames pr< - 
viously used for Melon, Cucumber, and Tomato 
culture were filled rather closely with the 
Endive, and into the good soil they soon pushed 
fresh roots. The whole of the plants were 
untied, and were blanched with hay according 
as required, the last to be covered being the 
Batavian, this being the best keeping sort. I 
do not care to leave any quantity of Endive in 
the open from want of frame room, and have 
frequently stored some in a Mushroom-house 
for early use, and many more in a dry shed, 
these proving serviceable in lengthening the 
period before thoee better stored under the 
frames, or covered when grown, are cut. What¬ 
ever plan of storing is adopted, care should 
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always be taken to lilt before the plants are 
injured and when as dry as possible. The small 
or half-grown plants of the hardiest sort some¬ 
times stand out uninjured during the winter, 
especially if planted on a dry or raised border, 
and these sometimes prove of service in main¬ 
taining the supply of salading till suoh times 
as the frame Lettuoes are fit for use. W. 


Diseased Celery - leaves.— I enclose 
some Celery-leaves which are badly attacked by 
some disease. 1 would be much obliged if you 
could let me know the cause and cure, if any ? 
—H. R. 

* # * Your Celery is badly attacked with the 
maggot or leaf-miner, and your best remedy, 
thongh a tedious one, is hand-picking the affected 
portions and burning them. You see the maggot 
is enoased inside the skin or leaf-covering, 
therefore more difficult to get at with insecti¬ 
cide. After removing the worst plants attacked, 
well dust over with soot, and this will kill the 
larvro. By repeated dressings you will at this 
season soon get a healthy growth, as only the 
older leaves are attacked, and the new ones, kept 
free, will soon develop, and strong plants are lees I 
liable to attack. 


FHRNS. 

FERNS FOR BASKETS. 

By growing the drooping Ferns in suspended 
baskets, a Urge area of unused spaoe may be 
turned to good account, and where stage room 
is limited this is a consideration not to be lost 
sight of. The baskets should be made of stout 
galvanised wire, with three wires as arms by 
which to suspend them. They may vary in size 
from 6 inches to 2 feet in dUmeter, the depth 
decreasing as the basket widens, so that a 2-foot 
basket is only 1 foot deep, whilst those of 
6 inches in width are the same in depth. A 
lining of thin slioes of fibry peat should be 
placed all round on the inside of the basket, 
which then fill up with a compost according bo 
the requirements of the plant it is meant to con¬ 
tain. Two kinds of Ferns, or a Fern and a 
Selaginella, may be planted in each basket, the 
one to occupy the upper portion, the other to 
cover the peat and sides of the basket. If 
the house in which these baskets are suspended is 
not kept very moist, it will be found safest to 
take down each basket once a day and dip the 
whole into water. A stout rod with a hook on 
the end like a butcher’s hook-stiok is a useful 
tool for taking down these baskets. A little 
attention is necessary at first to the training of 
the growths which are to cover the sides; after 
which the growths may be allowed to take their 
own way. The following are some of the most 
striking of Ferns for baskets : Davallia pallida 
(syn. Mooreana) for the central pUnt, with 
SeUginella flexuosa for the sides. These two 
graceful plants combine with the most charming 
effect, the pale green of the Davallia and the 
arching character of its spreading fronds going 
well with the long slender growths of the Sela¬ 
ginella, the leaves of which are dark shining 
green and the stems purplish-coloured. Asple- 
nium Bellangeri and Selaginella uncinata, the 
first a well-known Fern of great beauty, and its 
companion, the “ blue ” Selaginella, whose 
metallic tint and creeping, fast-growing habit 
render it especially useful for covering baskets, 
Ac. Use either the oommon Selaginella or one 
of the above-mentioned for covering the baskets 
containing plants of the following—viz., Adian- 
turn Farleyease, a first-class basket plant; A. 
graoillimum, beautiful anywhere, but very 
attractive when grown in a basket; A. Moore! 
(syn. amabile), the best of all the Adiantums for 
basket work ; A. Wagneri, and, of course, A. 
caudatum, or, as it is sometimes called, Edge- 
worthi. There is no reason why the majority of 
the plants of this genus should not be grown 
satisfactorily when treated as basket plants. 
Many of the Aspleniumsare fitted to be employed 
in the same way, whilst some of them oannot 
well be grown in any other. A. longissimum 
belongs to these latter kinds. Where room can 
be spared for this plant to develop properly, it 
proves itself to be one of the noblest basket 
plants among Ferns. Polypodium appendicula- 
turn has long feather-like fronds of a deep sea- 
green colour, with the veins, rachis, and sori 
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beautifully tinged with chocolate-red. When] 
grown in a warm-house and suspended oloee to 
the glass, the oolour in the fronds of this Fern 
is very bright and clear. P. lachnopodium, with 
arohing feather-like fronds, is pale-green, and 
upon the pinnae are two rows of closely-set sori, 
wnich are pale brown in colour, and have an 
attractive appearance. P. oolpodes is another 
handsome member of this genus for cultivation 
in baskets. The almost hardy Pteris scaberula 
grows most luxuriantly when planted in a 
basket and suspended near the glass in a cool 
fernery. 

Of course it may be said that almost any plant 
will do well in a basket suspended close to the 
glass, and given the proper amount of attention, 
but it is the special adaptability of Ferns for 
this treatment, as seen in their superior appear¬ 
ance, that leads us to recommend this praotioe 
for general adoption, and more particularly for 
adoption in gardens where suitable positions on 
the stages for Ferns are limited. B. i 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Position for greenhouse (Rock).— l, I 
should certainly advise erecting the proposed 
greenhouse where the summer-house now stands, 
for when flowers in winter are an object the 
position oannot be too sunny, and, in fact, in the 
case of many flowering plants sun is at that 
period fully as important as heat. A west 
aspeot is not so good as a southerly or easterly 
one, but if the spot is fairly open this will do 
quite well. 2, A three-quarter span is a very 
useful form; the back wall should be 6 feet or 
6 feet 6 inches in height. 3, A house built on 
brickwork possesses two distinct advantages over 
a “ tenant’s fixture,” or one constructed entirely 
of woodwork ; in the first place it is decidedly 
warmer, and in the second a moist and genial 
atmosphere is much more easily maintained— 
consequently, the plants grow and do better. 
4, Cement ooncrete makes a nice hard clean 
floor, and is comparatively inexpensive. 5, A 
house of the dimensions stated (by-the-way, I 
should be strongly inclined to make it a little 
larger, say 12 feet by 8 feet) is rather too small 
to be economically heated by means of hot-water 
pipes and a boiler of any kind, and on the 
whole I should prefer a well-built flue and 
furnace to almost anything else. If hot-water 
pipes are used they would be best heated by a 
small ooil set in a briokwork furnace just outside 
the house.— B. C. R. 

947.— LUium aoratum after flower¬ 
ing. —The proper treatment of this Lily after 
flowering is to keep the roots moderately well 
supplied with water until the end of September, 
allowing the pots to stand on a cool bottom in 
the open air from now until that time. As a 
rule, if the bulbs are healthy, with active roots at 
the time of potting, it is best to give them pots 
two sizes larger every year until they reach 
those 12 inches in diameter. It is very neces¬ 
sary to repot them early in the autumn, as the 
roots are then in aotive condition. At that time 
the old stem mav be cut down to within a few 
inches of the soil. For compost use three parts 
turfy loam and one part peat or leaf-soil, drain¬ 
ing the pots liberally. A cold frame from whioh 
severe frost is exoluded is a suitable place for 
them during the winter. Failing this, let them 
stand on tne floor of a greenhouse until the 
flower-stem begins to rise, but the pots must 
not be placed near the hot-water pipes. The 
soil should be kept moderately moist all the 
winter.—J. C. C. 

946.— Propagating Amorphopliallus 
Rivieri. —You should have no difficulty in 
increasing your stock of plants in the spring by 
dividing them just as they commence to grow. 
You should provide them with a temperature 
of 55 degs. during the winter, and keep the soil 
slightly moist or the roots will perish.—J. C. C. 

Propagating China Asters (L.).— it would 
be useless to attempt the propagation of these from 
cuttings with a view of keeping them through the winter. 
These Asters are annuals, and, like all inch plants, must 
be raieed from seed sown annually under glass in 
Fsbruary. 

Propagating Harrison’s Musk (J.). — This 
can only be propagated by means of cuttings, whioh 
root quickly in light, sandy soil; equal parte of loam and 
leaf-mould, or decomposed manure, with a little Sharp 
sand, is a good compost in which to grow it. Plenty of 
water and good drainage are neoesenry. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 

These flowers are now receiving a larger share 
of attention than was the case a few years ago. 
The continued demand for the Tuberous 
Begonia has encouraged the raisers to adopt 
every possible method of developing its beauty. 
No amateur, however limited be nis means, need 
deny himself the pleasure of possessing a small 
collection. Naturally, if one wishes to exoel, 
he must be in possession of those plants which 
partake of all those characteristics that make a 
perfect plant and flower. For this reason great 
care is essential in the selection of varieties. 
The ohief considerations are oolour, form, and 
habit. Growers, therefore, who wish to become 
successful exhibitors, or even those who are 
anxious to have a grand display in their g r e e n - 
house during the summer, would be well 
advised, if, when making their purchases, to get 
only those plants or tubers that partake of the 
characteristics before mentioned. 

A visit to the Ryeoroft collection of Mr. Jonee 
at Lewisham showed how great is the beauty of 
this flower. A house 100 feet by about 30 feet 
is solely devoted to this subject. On entering the 
doorway the sight that meets the eye is almost 
indescribable. The whole of the middle and 
sides is one mass of blossoms, various shades of 
colouring, many of them quite new, beingprettily 
arranged in slight wire baskets. All along the roof 
are a number of specimens in every conceivable 
oolour, as crimson, vermilion, scarlet, orange, 
terra-cotta, buff, yellow, old-gold, and white, and 
in the fancy type of flowers the margins are most 
oharmingly diversified. One object here .has 
been to get plants with flower-stalks of erect 
habit. This has now been accomplished, a 
quantity of flower-stems standing out erect 
and bearing blossoms, the greater number of 
which measure from 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. They need no support, so strong 
and erect are they. Another good point 
in the flower is its form. We have 
formerly been satisfied with > large flowers 
without any regard being shown to 
correct form. This may in future be avoided, 
as blossoms perfect in shape are now obtainable. 
In many instances they are circular, and possess 
much substance. The flowers are only shaded 
from very bright sunshine, and on this account 
probably the colours are so very vivid and 
striking. Almost the whole of the best plants 
are grown in 6-inoh pots, and judging by the 
magnificent plants seen here this should be 
oonvinoing proof of this size of pot being ample 
for their requirements. At the close of this note 
I have included a list of those flowers which 
were particularly striking, and these varieties 
should be in every list. Growing in the open 
are some 60,000 seedlings, and these, having 
derived considerable benefit from the recent 
rains, are throwing up blossoms in every colour. 
The coolest aspect certainly suits them better 
than a warm one, but if looked after in regardb o 
watering during the hot weather—and thL 
ought to be carried out in the evening—oneis 
amply repaid for any little extra trouble by the 
bountiful display of flowers throughout the 
blossoming period. One great point in their 
favour as bedding plants is their happy con¬ 
dition in wet weather. Most of the flowers in 
our gardens look very miserable after a heavy 
shower of rain, but the Begonia seems to revel 
in the moister condition of affairs. There is no 
rank and coarse growth made with these flowers 
as there is with so many other subjects in the 
beds and open border, but instead, they 
blossom persistently until the frost cuts them 
down late in the autumn. 

In making a selection, each colour and type 
should be included iu the list, thus ensuring a 
pleasing variation in colour. The margined or 
fancy types form a pleasing contrast to the seifs, 
and amongst them are to be found some most 
unique flowers. The following varieties are 
worthy of special mention : Dr. Shaw, scarlet; 
Glowworm, rich crimson; Jealousy, rich golden- 
yellow ; Mrs. E. Beckett, large soft Salmon, 
beautiful form; Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, an 
excellent white ; Rose Queen, bright rose, very 
large; Snowcloud, very large, white ; Exquisite, 
soft shade of pink, very pleasing; Blundell 
Maple, orange-scarlet ; Maud Surman, very 
distinct shade of salmon-cerise; Primrose 
Queen, beautiful soft yellow ; Ryecroft, good 
bronze; Jardia des Plantes, deep orange; 
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and Magnet, a magenta-red of great merit. 
Earlier in this note 1 omitted to state a most 
important fact, and that is, all the Begonia 
plants at this establishment are potted firmly, 
this treatment being quite contrary to that 
generally practised. Bat, after seeing the 
success of plants treated in this way, readers 
should not nesitate to observe the same rule. 

D. B. C. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents fellow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU oommunicatvms 


for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side ef the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covsnt-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required m 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as G&RDsraro has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (uhichwith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Oblige us by aavismg, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardshimg 
shouldmention the number in which they appeared. 


1046. — Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (M., North- 
| ampton} - Th* objects on the leaf are the egg* of the laoe- 
wing fly. placed on long footstalks to keep them beyond 
| the reach of certain insect enemies. 

1047. — Moss on fruit-trees «7.X— 1 This usually 
shows that the trees are getting old and worn out, or that 
the ground is badly drained. The Moee may be scraped off 
the branches with a piece of hoop-iron, and the trees may 
be rubbed over with a little lime and water, made of the 
consistency of paint, when the leaves are off the trees. 
However, thorough drainage of the land is the only effec¬ 
tual cure if the trees are stall moderately young ones. 

1048. — Destroying weeds (CA—Weeds in gravel 
pathways can be promptly destroyed by sowing a dressing 
of pounded common salt over them in dry weather. O&re 
must be taken if the edges are living ones that the salt 
does not touch them, or they, too, will be destroyed. 

1049. — Leaf-mould in the garden (Jf.).—The 
littery material found under Fir-trees is of more harm than 
good in the garden. Leaf-mould is only good when made 
from Oak, Lime, Elm, and similar trees. The cleanings of 
old ditchee in whiob leaves have accumulated for years is 
excellent material. 

1050. —Early Brussels Sprouts (#.).—By sowing 
thinly in September, and leaving the plants in the seed¬ 
beds till February or Haroh, and then plani ng them out 
on good land, Sprouts may be had in October. Sow again 
in February, March, and April for suooession, planting out 
when large enough. 

1051. — Making Rose-cuttings (R.).— Rose-cut¬ 
tings should be out cleanly to a joint wltlr a keen-edged 
knife, and not with scissors, as the latter would, however 
sharp, be sure to bruise the bark of the cutting, and 
cause decay. The month of October is the most suitable 
time to put in the cuttings in the open border. 

1052. — Olner&rla-le&ves eaten (S. F.\ — The 
leaves of the Cinerarias are attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomvsa amnia). The only 
remedy Is to pinoh the loaves with the thumb and finger 
wherever the mischief is seen, and so destroy the grubs. 
A few of the worst affected leaves might be out off and 
burnt. 


1036.— Tomato Freedom.—Would the writer who 
■poke so strongly in favour of the Tomato named Freedom 
three weeks since, kindly say from whom Mils Tomato oan 
be obtained true ?—E. B. 3., Malvern. 

1087.— Plants for stone wall.— Will anyone advise 
me what sort of plants, climbers, or others will grow on an 
old rough stone wall in a sunken road, overhung by 
Holly and Yew-trees, with north-east aspect, where the 
sun seldom penetrates?—Sussex. 

1038. — Sickly '* Geraniums.”— I potted some “ Gera¬ 
niums ” early in April, and although they are alive and look 
healthy I oannot get them to make growth. They continu¬ 
ally make new leaves, but the old ones turn yellow and 
drop off, and no good bottom growth is shown. I have had 
them outside. What am I to do?- Inquirer. 

1039. —Violets not blooming.— Would you kindly 
inform me what would be the best time to plant Violet- 
roote in a cold Peach-house where the Peach-trees have not 
covered the trellis? Where they are now they never 
bloom. Perhaps it is because there are large Lime-trees 
over them?—F. O. O. 

104a— Fig-tree under Vines.- will you kindly 
Inform me whether I could grow a Fig-tree well under the 
Vines in a large vinery? I thought perhaps I could 
manage It ae follows: When starting the Vinee in January 
or February place the tub (with Fig-tree) in the vinery 
where the most light could be obtained, and let it remain 
there until about June, then lift it out in the open air for 
the summer. Would it produce ecale, red-spider, or any¬ 
thing injurious to the Vines ?—F. C. O. 

1041.— Rockery tor alplnee.—I am constructing a 
rockery, about 10 feet square, and wish to grow in it some 
of the bnt and moat showy alpine plants. I have a omall 
collection of Sedums, also of Saxifrages, anfl would like to 
grow some Campanulas of small habit, and any othsr good 
alpines that wenld be likely to succeed. The situation of 
the rookery is partly shaded by adjoining buildings, the 
aspect being about eaet, and the most exposed portion 
gets sun until about noon in summer. The body of soil 
oonsists of a good, but rather stiff clay that I am lighten¬ 
ing by a liberal admixture of road-scrapings. I intend, 
however, in the various pockets, to mix any ingredient, 
such as leaf-mould, peat, or mortar-rubbish to suit, os far 
as possible, each individual plant What I want you to be 
good enough to give me ie a select list of alpine* that 
would be likely to thrive under the conditions described, 
stating which should be planted in most sunny places, and 
which would beet thrive in the shady spots ? Please al so 
state what ingredients I should work into the pockets, so 
as to make the soil as suitable as possible for the various 
plants ? I should like to plant some of the small-leaved 
variegated Ivies, if they would not interfere with the well¬ 
doing of the alpines.—H. H. W. 


To the following queries brief replies curt given, 
but readers are vnvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1042. — Second blossoms on Pe&r-treee (V.).— 
The second blossoms that sometimes appear on Pear-tress 
are of no value, and, in the case of trees of low growth and 
on walls, had hotter be removed. 

1043. — Batcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatue) 
(F. H .).—This shrub requires no particular cultivation, 
but will grow anywhere, and in any common soil. It is 
easily propagated by dividing the roots, and from suckers. 

1044 —Propagating Blue Lobelia (L.).—u you 
cut off the tope of the plants and work a little sandy sou in 
amongst them they will soon throw up new growth, and 
you may then dig them up and part them, as they will be 
found to have made plenty of young roots. 


1045.— Diseased Tomatos (Fred Calvert ).—You 
had better keep yeur plants growing freely. Give Warmth 
with air, and, doubtless, you will get heavy crops; but 
diseased plants in the condition sent had better b< 
destroyed, as they transmit d aease to others. 
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1053. — Grevlllea robusta from seed (G.X—This 
Is one of the most useful of green-leaved plants for 
furnishing purposes, and it ie largely grown for market. 
Seed of it sown early in spring in warmth will, if properly 
attended to, produce fine, graoeful-leaved plants, from 
12 inches to 18 Inches high, by August. It is an excellent 
window plant. 

1054. - Striking Rose cuttings (M.).-it you 
leave the striking of the Rose cuttings until the end of 
September, when the sap is running down, and use ripe 
shoots of the current year's growth, and allow the cuttings 
which root to etand undisturbed until the following 
October, the difficulty will be most likely overcome, and a 
nice lot of own-root Roses will be the result. 

1055. — Plants for bed (JB.).—Such plants as Tufted 
Pansies and the summer and spring hardy herbaceous 
plants would be suitable, as Peutstemons, Phloxes, 
Asters, and half-hardy annuals raised in the frame in the 
spring. Plant now Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Forget- 
me-nots, bulbs, and such things for spring display, and 
for your shaded beds Pansies and Fuohuas would do well. 

1056. — Wintering Oannas (£.).—These may be 
wintered out-of-doore in well-drained soils, if 4 inches or 
5 inches deep of ooal-ashee be placed over their roots. The 
safest plan, however, is to lift them in October, cut off 
some of the tops, and store the roots in soil in any place 
from which frost is excluded. In spring they may be 
potted and started in a warm frame or greenhouse. The 
soil through the winter should just be kept from getting 
duet-dry. 

1057. — American Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) (A.).—Your Fern ie certainly going to rest rather 
early. We fancy you must have let it get dry at some 
time, or may be times; however, it should not be potted 
now. If you have a cold (same put it into that, and keep 
it slightly moist (erring on the side of dryness) during 
winter. In spring, upon the very first sign of renewed 
life, repot it, or divide it, and when it is fairly growing 
again, never allow it to beoome dry. For Soil use peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. 

1059. — Fear fruits unsatisfactory (Old Sub¬ 
scriber). —Your soil ie partly to blame, doubtless being 
poor, and the roots of the trees have gone down into un¬ 
suitable subsoil. We would advise root-pruning next 
October, placing good soil near the cut portion of roots, 
and cutting all strong roots so as to secure new fibrous 
ones. You will flud it advisable to cutout a trench a yard 
from the trees when cutting the roots, and to cover over 
the surface afterwards with short manure. Gut away 
strong roots or tap-roots under the tree*, and we think 
you will in time secure better fruit. The roots are too 
gross, and rob the fruit instead of assisting it. 

1060. — Preserving 1 Peas.— Win you kindly advise 
me ae under ? I have abundance of Peat, and wish to keep 
them till the family returns from their summer outing. 
How shall I proceed ?— J. Willis. 

*** See reply to “ Gardener ” (page 378). 

1061. —Dividing Delphiniums.— When is the best 

time for dividing Delphinium roots ?— Doreen. 

%* In the spring, just a* the plants begin to make fresh 
growth. Division of such subjects in the autumn is often 
successful; but, as a rule, the spring is decidedly the safest 
and best time. 

1062. —Unhealthy Lnpogerfas.—Will you kindly 
say in Gardening what is the matter with enclosed leaves 
of Lapageria alba, and what would be the remedy ?— 
J. C. Strut. 

*** They are covered with thrip. Sponge well with a 
decoction of soft-soap, 1 oz. mixed in a gallon of water. 

1063. — Pruning Clematis montana.— How and 
when should I prune Clematis montana on trellis to ensure 
abundance of bloom, and prevent its running to long, green 
shoots only ?— H. H. 

*** This Clematis should have a good thinning out as 
soon as it goes out of bloom, and it will then make good 
strong flowering wood for another year. It is too late now 
to da much this season, but cutting out theweak shoots 
would be of assistance to those that remain. 


1064. — Use Of clinkers.—will bard clinkers from a 
boiler where coke is used do to mix with oeUnent to form 
concrete for the bottom of a greenhouse water-tank ?— 
Anxious, Bury, Darwen. 

V Clinkers from a boiler are not good materials for 
concrete. A softer stone or brick is better, if broken fine and 
mixed with other materials. 

1065. — Creeper for trellis-— Could any of your 
readers tell me of the best showy-flowered, quick-growing 
ereeper for a dark green-painted trellis-work porch, and 
describe its culture ?-E. G. 

*** A very good ereeper is Clematis Jackmani, which 
wiu succeed in ordinary soil, and is now amass of purple 
flowers—strings of them. A very pretty annual creeper is 
the Canary Creeper (Tropoeolum canariense). Sow the 
seed in April in the open. 

1066. — Sawdust - manure.— Is sawdust-manure 
from the stables likely to increase garden pests? There 
is an impression about here that this is so.—J. N. S. 

*,* Raw sawdust is about the worst thing that can be 
applied to the ground, but the ammonia absorbed in the 
stable appears to destroy the fungoid germs almost entirely, 
and the resulting manure ie seldom productive of any 
great harm. Here and there a patch of fungi may 
appear, but only if the sawdust has not been thoroughly 
saturated. A little lime as well will keep all sweet. 

1067. —Heating a small greenhouse.— Having 
a small greenhouse, erected in a oorner, width 3 feet 
8 inches, length 5 feet 10 inches, height, 5 feet 10 inches, 
eloping to 8 feet, I shall be glad if you will kindly advise 
a suitable way of heating the same so as to keep the frost 
out in winter ?—Oliver. 

*** For such a small house an oil-stove would answer 
your purpose. We rarely advise oil for houses, as there 
are so many good boilers which oan be fixed in the wall at 
small cost, and the heat is better for the plants; but a stove 
with a condenser, and made for the purpose, would answer 
your purpose, and cost leu. 

1068. —Best Strawberry for bed facing east. 

—I should be glad if you would Inform me in an early 
issue of your paper what variety of Strawberry you con¬ 
sider best for a moist soil, facing the eaet ? Abundance of 
fruit of good flavour preferred to sixe.—S trawberry. 

V You trill find Vicomtesse Hiricart de Thury do well 
in the soil and position named. It is not a very large 
ruit ; but a splendid cropper , of exoellent flavour, and tnll 
thrwe where other varieties fail. Plant at once in well- 
manured soil for fruit next year. Get strong runners. 

1069. — Carnations from Ireland.— Will you kindly 
let me know in Gardening if you consider enolosed 
Carnations good, and if any of them are worth taking 
layers of ? I purchased a small is. 6d. packet of seed last 
April twelve months, and these are some of them. Out of 
about fifty strong plants I had only one single, and 1 have 
thousands of pretty, fragrant flowers for cutting.—I ribu 
Mbdicus. 

*** A very charming lot of flowers, the white variety 
bring especially good, not burst, and with a good solid 
petal. All are worth keeping, and the selection shorn what 
pretty things can be got from the best seed. 

1070. — Dahlias and Pansies Infested with 
aphides.— I have a nice lot of Pansies and Dahlias, but 
they seem infested with a fly or spider. The Pannes seem 
covered with a kind of red-spider. They infest the leaves 
and centre of the flower, and seem to stop the flower from 
expanding as it should. The Dahlias are covered on the 
leaves with a kind of black-fly or spider, and the flower 
with a green-fly. Oan you give a remedy for these?— 
A Young Amateur. 

*»* Your plants are suffering from aphides, doubtless 
red-spider, caused by drought. Weil feed them with a top- 
dressing of manure. Give more t/i otsture. The latter is 
the only remedy against red-spider and Hack-fly. Liquid- 
manure is also a good food ; also water overhead freely at 
night. 

1071. —Poplars.—Would one of your correspondents 
experienced in suoh matters tell me something about 
Poplars? I want some hardy, quick-growing trees of this 
kind to shelter a young plantation. A neighbouring 
nurseryman does not seem to know much about the 
matter, but telle me there are various kinds of Poplar*, 
instancing the Lombardy, Canada, Normandy, Oniario, 
targe-leaved, and Black Italian. I want to know which is 
the beet of these for my purpose. The situation is much 
exposed to winds, and the soil is somewhat poor and 
stony. I wish to avoid the tall, thin, pillar-like Poplar, 
which I think is very ugly.—W. Cotton. 

*** The Black Italian Poplar is one of the best kinds for 
the purpose named, and forms a handsome tree. The most 
rapid in growth of all is the Canadian Poplar ( Canaden¬ 
sis nova), and the Balsam Poplar also grows very rapidly. 
Another fine variety, with suvery foliage, is P. BoUeana, 
which forms a very handsome specimen in a short time, 
while the foliage is unusually dense. Probably a mixture 
of the above would suit you. The “ tall, pillarlike " kind 
is the Lombardy Poplar. All grow icell *n poor soil. 

1072. — Tuberoses for perfume.— Can Tuberoses 
be grown in England, eaet and south, of sufficient quality 
for extracting perfume? Also, can Musk be grown for the 
same purpose, and whiob is the beet kind?—A mateur. 

You cannot grow Tuberose out-of-doors in sufficient 
quantities for perfume. It is not hardy at all really, 
though in some places it will succeed. You want to be in 
a warmer climate than this to grow flowers for perfume. 
You oould grow Musk, but you would want acres of it to 
bring in any return. Suoh perfumers as Rimmel have 
immense farms by the Mediterranean for their flowers. 

1073. — Making liquid-manure. — Could you 
please inform me through your columns as to what is the 
moet lasting and suitable artiole to put horse-droppings in 
to keep the same constantly immersed in a tub of water ? 

—Urmstokiak. 

The usual way is to put the droppings (which are 
the better of ha vino been partly dried previously) in a sack 
of some not too close material, with a stone inside, and 
sink it in the tub. If you want a more lasting article no 
doubt a sack made of hair-cloth would answer your pur¬ 
pose, though this would be a more obsUy affair than the 
common kind- 
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1074. —Creeper for a dead tree.—A large | 
Portugal Laurel has been killed nearly to the ground by 
last winter's frost It is shooting put a little at the 
bottom; but as it is in an exposed place, and seen from 
the garden door, I thought I should like some rambling 
plant to run over the branohes. Would you kindly say in 
Gardening what would be the beet thing to put there ? 
The tree faces the east, and is shut in from the west by a 
wall, and is sheltered by other trees. Would Rosa rugosa 
do, or the sweet-scented Clematis, or Virginian Creeper, or 
Evergreen Honeysuokle ?—M. A. Davies. 

V Any of the plants mentioned would be quUe 
suitable; but, on the whole, we should prefer a Clematis of 
some kind-either the fragrant C. flamrmUa, C. 
montana, or any of the large-flowering kinds. These are 
all rapid growers, and never appear to better advantage 
than when rambling naturally over a dead tree, as tn this 
ease. 

1075. — Plumbago capensis.—I have just received 
a Blue Plumbago in a 5-inch pot. Will it flourish on a wall 
in a small greenhouse? Will you kindly inform me as to 
the winter temperature, size of pot, and compost for same ? 

A few hints as to culture will also oblige.—P. C. N. 

V Yes , this plant will thrive well against a light and 
sunny wall in a cool greenhouse. If frost is well excluded 
during the winter that wiU suffice; at that season the plant 
should be kept almost dry at the roots. If planted out \n 
a border of good loamy soil the plant grows with great 
freedom, and will soon cover a considerable space ; but a 
good-sized specimen may be grown in an 8-tnch, 9-inch, or 
10-inch pot, or tn a moderate-sized box. Do not plant it out 
until the spring now, though if much pot-bound it may be 
shifted into a 6-inch pot at once. Use free loamy soil and 
water moderately. 

1076. — Treatment of laced Pinks.—I have a 
quantity of laoed Pinks, the pipings from which are now 
rooting. Shall I put them in small pots, frame them, and 
plant out in the open in spring, or what treatment do you 
9 um 66 t ? 1 may add that I lost a number of plants such 
as Boiard, Ernest, etc., which were planted out last 
autumn; but the few that survived the winter have made 
fairly strong plants. I may state that the soil is light, 
well-drained, and the position due west.—T. 8., Derby. 

* # * The pipings of Pinks now rooted should be planted 
out in beds where they are to flower as soon as the plants 
are established. Pinks are better without pot-culture. 
When planted out where they are to flower from pots tn 
the sprina they seldom lace well. Four soil ought to suit 
Pinks. We are now planting out the earliest plants »n good 
soil a foot apart. The general collection is planted about 
the end of September. 

1077. — Fuchsia suddenly drooping--!, have two 
Fuchsias Just in full bloom. On Saturday evening last I 
watered them with household-slops, not letting it touch 
the leaves. An hour or so previously I fumigated them 
with Tobacco-smoke to destroy green-fly, and within 
twenty-four hours afterwards they were both drooping and 
apparently dying. Could you kindly tell me whether this 
was caused by toe manure-water ; and, if so, the antidote 
to revive them ?—E. G. 

* * Evidently the manure-water was /or too strong. 
There is nothing to be done but discontinue it, and use 
plain water. Keep the plants in the warmest comer of 
the house. Probably they will die. We are constantly 
urging our readers to be careful how they use liquid- 
manures. 

1078. — Plague Of ants —Will anyone be so good as 
to tell me how to get rid of ants in a garden ? My garden 
is infested with these pests, which are destroying the 
lawn, and in flower-beds with a south aspect they are doing 
a lot of harm to plants. If I use boiling water I shall 
destroy the Grass or plants. 1 have tried a strong solution 
of ammonia with partial success, but it is an expensive 
remedy. Is there any means of preparing toe ground so 
that they may prefer other quarters?—S t. Lbonards-ox- 
Sea. 

* * In such a case as this it is difficult to know what to 
advise. Paraffin is one of the best means of driving the 
creatures away , but as it kills Grass and plants too Mis 
inadmissible. They will usually take to a imxture of 
powdered sugar and arsenic, and die by thousands ; or 
possibly, frequent disturbance, with the free use of dry 
guano and soot (they dislike anything that smells strongly ) 
might cause them to shift their quarters. The only other 
things we can suggest are a preparation we have heard of, 
called formicide, and cyanide of potassium—this last a 
deadly poison, mind. 

1079 —Plants for a glass house.—I have a glass¬ 
house, built against a wall, which faces nearly due south, 
but to the west is a plantation of trees, and, consequently, 
the greater part of the house is In shade bv 1 o’clock p.m. 
Is this detrimental to the free-flowering of plants, and to 
the ripening of Tomatos? The stove is kept going only 
in winter. What flowers are most suitable for such a 
house ?—Albert. 

* * Your house is too much shaded, and will be bad for 
olant culture, but having sunshine till 1 o'clock you should 
get fair results. It is not suitable for Tomatos f You 
cannot give these too much sun. You can grow Fuchsuu, 
Tuberous Begonias , Ferns, and, in fact, the majority of 
greenhouse subjects will succeed moderately well in such a 
house. 

1080 .—Leaves of greenhouse plants blighted. 
—Can you tell me the cause of plants in my greenhouse 
getting a disfiguring black coating on the leaves, of whioh 
I enclose two as sample ? All kinds of plants seem to be 
liable to it; but the shiny-leaved sorts suffer most. The 
greenhouse was new three years ago. Whenever the black 
appears the leaves are well washed with soft-soap. The 
boose has been fumigated with Tobaoco-paper, and hot- 
water pipes sprinkled with sulphur ‘ but t-hm treat men I 
does not eradicate the disease.—Fsx. 

* » Your plants are covered with the dirt from aphides. 
This is doubtless caused by dryness at the roots, fluctuation 
of temperature, and wont of better treatment. Use a 
tn/ringetwice a day, and keep your house damper. It is not 
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the house which is at fault; but culture. Give the plants 
more food, such as weak artificial manure at times, and 
moisture. After a thorough cleansing you wU get clean 
plants. The hot weoihft Has done much tc increase the 
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1061. —A curious fungi.—I am sending some 
carious fungi which I found growing in holes in the turf 
the other day. Can you tell me If they are edible, and are 
they a rare species? They are quite black inside.— 
S., Bargalg, Palmure, N.B. 

*** The fungi sent are Melanogaster variegatus. We 
cannot recommend its consumption for food, although it 
was at one time sold in the markets of Bath as an esculent 
under the name of Red Truffle. It is allied to the Puff\ 
Balls, and, therefore, not related to the Truffles. 

1062 . —Scarlet Runner Bean flowers not 
setting. —I have two good rows of Runners. They are 
full of flower, but do not set. Could you inform me the 
cause? And if a hive or so of bees would be of any use to 
plaoe near them to fertilise? I was told that was the 
reason of them not setting. There are no bees about my 
garden, which is rather large.—A. R. 

* * The cause qf your Beans not setting is not for want 
of fertilisation, but food or moisture at the roets. As they 
are in full leaf water does not get to the roots, which qet 
dried up ; the flowers then drop because they need more 
moisture. Market gardeners with acres of Beans have no 
bees, but their plants are topped, thus they pet more 
moisture. Give the plants a thorough watering, also 
liquid-manure if you nave it, afterwards. 

1083. — Difference between show and fancy 
Dahlias.— We often see advertised and in catalogues 
show and fancy Dahlias, and show and fancy Pansies. Can 
you explain the differenoe between the show and fancy 
sorts?—A Youno Amateur. 

* The distinctions between these are confusing, and the 
two classes muoh mixed up. The seifs, and such pale- 
coloured flowers as white or yellow, edged or tipped with a 
dark odour, art show kinds, but fancy when striped like a 
Carnation, or dark coloured at the base of the floret and 
tipped with a light colour or white. At most shows, how¬ 
ever , they are now mixed up. 

1084. — Weed8 on walks.— Will you kindly tell me 
if garden walks iu our damp climate, where weeds grow 
apace, can be beet kept free of them by rolling or by 
“ scuffling,” as done in this neighbourhood, with a hoe ? I 
notice that even on little-used roads weeds do not grow 
on toe wheel tracks as they do on the other parts, which 
makes me infer that rolling would be the better plan.— 
Wkst Meath. 

•** Gravel walks may be easily cleaned and renovated 
by “ turning ” the gravel occasionally, rolling it down well 
afterwards ; but we fear to keep down the weeds by means 
of rolling only would be an endless job. The other plan 
mentioned would also entail constant labour. Salt kills 
the. weeds for a time, 6uf they afterwards grow again 
stronger than ever, besides which it discolours the gravel 
On the whole the simplest and best plan is to use a good 
weed-killer, such as diluted carbolic acid, or some adver 
tised preparation. 

loss.— Nltrats for hardy plants.— In preparing 
a bed for hardy perennials it is generally recommended 
that a liberal supply of steble-manure be used. Is there 
any reason why a small quantity of nitrate of soda should 
not be mixed with the soil instead ? If so, at what time 
of year should it be applied ; before planting, or after ?—B. 

* * You may apply a small portion of the nitrate before 
planting, and again during active growth—that u, in the 
spring; but this will not give your plants the same help as 
manure. It is a quick fertiliser ; but in poor land 
plants require material for roots to lay hold of. The great 
thing is to have a well-prepared and manured soil. 

1086 . — Oanna not flowering.— Please let me know 
why a Oanna, two years old, has not bloomed. It is a large 
plant, and thrown up several shoots. Would those make 
other plants, and when should they be divided ? It ha 
been in the greenhouse all the winter, and out since June 
but there is no sign of a flower. I thought they were very 
free bloomers. It looks rather drawn. Will It bloom in a 
window ?— Florence. 

* * Your Canna, being drawn, must have had little sun, 
and requires more light. Gannas in the open are a mass 
of bloom just now, showing they require much sunshine. 
Divide your plants in early spring just when pushing up 
new growth , and cut the root in pieces, with a shoot to 
each. We would give it more exposure in the open in pre¬ 
ference to a window ; but it is not hardy. Keep it during 
the winter under the stages of a greenhouse, or tn a cool, 
dry cellar. 

1087 . — A seedling Lily.—I enclose you a specimen 
of Lily which I have raised from seed. Several of my 
gardener friends have seen it, and advised me to send you 
a bloom, as they think it is different to any of the named 
varieties that they have seen. This is only one of the small 
spikes of bloom, tit grows to 5 feet to 6 feet, and last year 
I had thirty-two blooms on one spike. I was five years 
before I oould get a bloom.—S pbro. 

*„* The Lily sent is simply the Tiger Lily (Lilium 
tigrinum), one of the commonest of the later flowering 
Lilies in gardens. It is in no way different to the 
ordinary species. 

1088 — Budding " Geraniums.”— I wish to know 
if “ Geraniums ” can be budded ? 1 budded Roses on Briers 
last week according to the instructions in your number of 
July the 6th, and wish to know if I am to remove the ties 
in three weeks, or only loosen them? 1 also set cuttings 
of Marshal Niel about seven weeks ago in pots, enclosing 
them in wooden barrels 2 feet high, and covering over with 
glass. They are now starting new buds, and I wish to know 
bow to treat them? Can Apple-trees be budded?— 
Willie. 

* * We have never tried budding “ Geraniums '’ but there 
is no reason why it should not be a success if properly 
done. As a rule, such plants are grafted (by means of side 
or slip grafting), this being done in a warm-house inthe 
swing, and the plants kept dose until the union has been 
effected. The ties on budded Roses may be loosened when 
the bud is seen to have taken and begins to start ; but do 
not remove it until some amount of progress has been 
made. As soon as the cutting plants begin to grow, and 
are found to have made roots, pot them off singly and grow 
on in a genial warmth, or simply shift them into larger 
vote if inserted one in each. They must be kept regularly 
moist. Apple and Pear-trees are now very commonly 
budded, this being done in July or August, in much the 
same manner as Roses, but using dwarf stocks. 


1060.—Rhubarb for forcing.—I have a lot of very 
large Rhubarb-roots growing in the garden. Would they 
do for forcing? If so, please tell me bow to get my crops 
early in the new year for sale?— Evbrsham. 

*,* Your Rhubarb-roots should be lifted early in 
November and forced in a temperature of 70 degs., or you 
may force in the open with plenty of warm manure ; but 
we would advise lifting, if you have heal , as with sudden 
changes of weather open forcing is not reliable. 

1000.—Cauliflowers eaten by maggots.—lbs 

roots of my Cauliflowers, he., have been muoh eaten this 
year by a maggot. My garden seems more or less infested 
with them. Do you reoommend drawing the ground this 
autumn with gas-lime, and, if so, at what time of year, 
and how much gas-lime per acre, and how to apply it ? 
What manure to use after dressing with gas-lime, and 
how long after dressing with gas-lime can I crop the land ? 
—B. 

w We advise dressing the land with finely-broken gas- 
lime in autumn, giving a good dressing, say, 3 curt, to acre. 
Lay it on surface for a month, and then dig in and turn 
up the soil roughly. Do not apply animal manures at the 
same time, and crop up with shallow-rooting crops next 
spring. 

1001— Artificial manure for Dahlias.— What 
is a good artificial manure for the Dahlia whioh will 
especially encourage the formation of flowers, and keep the 
plants to a moderate height?—B erkshire. 

You may use guano, and well water it in, or water 
with liquid-manure. A small quantity of nitrate of coda 
and very quick-acting food will do; but do not give large 
quantities, only a little at a time, say, every ten dags. 
There are also many good artificial preparations adver¬ 
tised. 

1092. — Tomatos and Peach-trees.— I have been 
told that if Tomatos are grown in a house full of Peach- 
trees they will kill the Peach-trees. Is this true?— 

G. A. H. 

Tomatos and Peaches wiU grow in same house if 
quite apart, not crowding each other. We have had for 
years Peaches on trellis in front , with Tomatos at the 
back, and good crop without injuring the Peaches or other 
plants. In our case the Tomato-plants are secondary to 
Peaches, and we get good crops of both. 

1093. —Lettuce for greenhouse.—WU1 you please 
tell me the beet Lettuce for greenhouse, if AU-the-Year- 
Round is a good one, and when to sow seed, Ac., tor getting 
a crop soon after Christmas for markst?-E vesham. 

* * AU-the-Y ear-Round is an excellent Lettuce, but/or 
season named we would prefer Hardy Hammersmith, 
sown now, and the plants lifted indoors tn two months' 
time for winter use. It is also best to stand the winter 
in the open or in frames, and force slowly indoors early 
in the year. You could also rely upon Stanetead Park 
and Lee's Hardy Green, which are superior to Att-the- 
Year-Round for indoors. 

1094 —Peach-trees after fruiting.— I shall be 
obliged if you can tell me what ought to be done to a 
Peach-tree after the Peaches are picked ? Should it be 
pruned at once ? It has bad a large crop ?-Charmouth. 

* # * You may cut out the portion which has borne frust — 
that is, the fruiting shoots of this year, and thus give the 
new lateral wood room to develop ; but you must make a 
final thinning when the trees have cast their leaves. 

1095. — Marrows not growing.— Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what is the cause 
of the following : I have had several of my Marrows (eight 
in all) stop growing, as per sample sent you by this post. 
This Marrow I have sent you was the same siseas It is now 
a fortnight ago, or eren more, and I have lost eight like 
this. What can be the cause ? I have got three splendid 
plants quite 10 feet long, and have given them plenty of 
liquid-manure, cow-dung, Ac. Perhaps after examining 
this one you oan see yourself what Is the cause ? 1 inocu¬ 
lated them all right. I have grown them for upwards of ten 
years, and have never had this happen before.—F. V. 
Bailey. 

♦,* Fou treat your Marrow too well. Leave off feeding 
for a time and pinch away the ends. This will throw 
vigour into fruit. Also thin out small shoots to give more 
light and sun. The rains have made them grow too freely, 
and if on much manure the top growth is too rank. 

1096 . —Poor fruit from Louise Bonne of 
Jersey Pear.—Four or five years ago I planted a 
pyramid tree of Louise Bonne of Jersey Pear on the 
Quince-Btock. It has had abundance of flowers; but each 
vear only a few cracked and abortive fruits have been 
produced, and the growth Is weak. It Is planted in a good 
stiff loam, gets sun about half the day, is well supplied 
with liquid-manure, and has been onoe lifted. I should be 

lad to know whether it is of any use trying to grow this 
_*ear on the Quince-stock ? I should add that I tried 
thinning the blooms; but possibly 1 did not thin them 
sufficiently. Before being lifted, the tree had few blooms; 
afterwards, it had a large number.— Berkshire. 

You do not say how long it is since you root-pruned 
your trees. If only last year we would advise wasting a 
longer time to see results, also to give the trees more light 
by cutting away weak growth. We do not advise thinning 
of flowers but of fruit. See first how the fruits set, then 
thin Louise Bonne of Jersey is such a free fruiter that 
we think you may yet succeed with patience; and we have 
splendid results on Quince-stock. Your land being heavy 
the Pear would have been the best. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* * Any communications respecting plants or /ruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— G. Cooke — 1, Brachypodium 
sylvaticum ; 2, Agroetis; 8, A vena pubescens; 4, Agrostis; 
5 Plant&go lanceolate ; 5, A variety of Bromua. Grasses 
are very difficult to name ; but the above are correct. We 
oould not make out the specific name in every case, as the 
specimens were poor. Ringmer.— Zephyranthes Can¬ 
dida.- V. T. D.—l, Acalypha musaica ; 2, Oooos Wed- 

delliana; 8, Alocasia sp.*, 4, Ophiopogon jaburan 
variegatus; 6, Begonia aaraleate; 7, Acacia annate, a, 
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Anthurlam Scheraerianum; 0, Libonia floribunda; 10, 
Mirant* zebrin*; 11, Clianthua; 12, Justicia oarne* ; 13, 
Fiona repens; 16, Sparmannia afrlcana ; 16, Tradescantia 
aebrina. The others we are not oertain of. It is very 

difficult to name plants from a few leaves.- Anxious 

Inquirer .—Many of your Ferns and other plants were so 
much out of character that it was quite impossible to name 
them. We have done the best we can. 5, Xephrolepis 
exaltata ; 6, Sedum kamstohaticum; 11, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; 12, Davallia tenuifolium; 14, Pteris serrulata 
cristata; 16, Primula obconlca; 17, Southernwood 

i Artemisia abrotanum).- Mrs. Berry. —The large flower 

9 Platyoodon grandiflorum; the other is P. autumnale. 

- Ben-my-Chree .—It is impossible to name the plant 

unless flowers are sent.- Rathloo .—The leaf is natural; 

it is the Scarlet American Oak (Quercus coocinea); the 

climber is the Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum).- 

Hebridean.— 1, Thalictrum adlantifolium ; 2, Isopyrum 

thaliotroides.- H. M.— Spiraea Douglasi.- Glen.— 

Probably the Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum); but to 

make quite sure we should like to see a flower.- Exon.— 

1, Sedum spurium; 2, Alonso* inciaifolia; 3, Origanum, but 
vs cannot determine species without flowers; 4, Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia nummularia), also called the Money¬ 
wort, a common native plant; 6, Aubrietia violacea.- 

F. Wyman Bytes.— Smoke-tree (Rhus oOtinus).- Lady 

Hope.— The large yellow flower is Linaria vulgaris peloria. 
The blile flower is Linaria pallida. The small yellow 

flower is Saxifrage Sibthorpi (S. Cymbalaria).- S. M.— 

Amsinckia lyoopeoides.- Penmaen. -Noe. 1 and 2 not 

recognised; 3. Corvdalia capnoides ; 4, Centranthus ruber. 

- Utica. —The plants were very poor, so much so that it 

was impossible to name 1; 2, Japanese Variegated Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonicera japonic®, aureo-reticulata); 3, Southern¬ 
wood (Artemisia abrotanum); 4, Maranta zebrina; 6, A 

Vetch (Vida), but please seind flowers. - Mrs. Eoerard 

Jones.— You have sent far more plants than we presume 
to name, six being the limit. There is no charge ; but we 
have named yours, except where blanks occur, and then 
the specimens were either insufficient or damaged. 2, 
Variegated White or Dutch Clove (Trifolium repens vnr.); 
the Pansy flowers we could not name. There are so many 
varieties like each other: but 5 is Countess of Kintore; 6, 
White-flowered Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma alba); 7, 
Globe Thistle (Eohinope ruthenicus); 8, One of the Sea 
Hollies (Eryngium), but impossible to name from leaves 
only . 10, Black-rooted Mullein (Verbascum nigrum); 11, 
please send flowers : 12, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria 
roargaritacea); 18, Great Burnet (Sanguisorba officinalis); 
14, Spiked-flowered Speedwell (Veronica spicata); 16, 
Cephalaria tatarioa; 18, Chrysanthemum maximum : 20, 
Tufted Loosestrife (Lysimachia thyrsiflora) ; 24, Cut-leaved 
Cone-flower (Rudbeckia laciniata); 25, Common Tansy 
(Tanacetum vulgare); 26 Richardson’s Jacob’s-iadder 
(Polemonium cceruleum Richardsoni); 27, Euphorbia 
(Spurge), but cannot give spedflc name without flower. 

Miss Hutton. — Salubuna adiantifolia 
Maiden-hair-tree). 


> (The Gingko or 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

K. /.—Please send a specimen. There are so many 
different kinds of fungi that a mere description is no 

guide.- T. Bussell.—We could make nothing of your 

sketches. One of the plants looked like a representation of 
Lycaste Skinned, but it ie mere conjecture. We shall not 
be able to name them unless flowers are sent, and then it 

will be easy to do so; or a coloursd sketch.- Thomas 

Dixon .—There ie a separate index to Gardenino, price 
oue penny, three half-pence with postage, to be obtained 

from the publisher at this office.- J. Masters.—The 

Carnations raised from seed by Martin R. Smith, Eiq., in 
his garden at Hayes, Kent, are being sent out by Mr. .Tames 

Douglas, of EdensidB, Great Bookham, Surrey.- Ben- 

iny-Chree .—The leaves are infested with thrip and red- 
spider. A good applioation of soft-soap (1 oz. in a gallon 
of water) will be helpful, if syringed on the leaves. You 
have evidently kept the plants too dry. Perhaps you onlv 
give driblets of water, never thoroughly soaking the bail 

of soil?- T. J. Bushby .—The specimens sent belong to 

the edible Mushroom.- T. Gallimore .—Apply to Mr. W. 

Paul, Waltham Cross, Herts. “ Roses and Rose Culture,” is 
one shilling, post free, “ Roees la Pots,” two shillings, and 
"The Rose Garden," 9th Edition, with coloured plates and 
woodcuts, seventeen shillings and sixpence, or without 

the ooloured plates eight shillings and mnepence.- 

S. 3 , Braemar.— Perhaps Mr. Gilbert, The Gardens, 
Stamford, Burghley, would help you. 

To correspondents.— Many letters come too late 
for an answer in the following iasne: " J. H.,” “ Amateur 
Gardener,” " A. Z.,” G. N. Smith, "G. E. G.,” H. Stobble 
(tbanks for note), "Anxious Amateur,” "J. B. H.,“ 
C. H. Somerset, " G. 0. S./* etc., next week. 


Catalogues received.— Meesrs. Pearson and Sons, 
Chilwell Nurseries, Nottingham. —Bulbs -Messrs. Dick¬ 
son’s 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. —Flou'er Roots. - 

Messrs. E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland.— 

Bulbs. -Messrs Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Bulbs. 

-Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King's-mad, Chelsea.— 

Bulbs. -Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co .—Bulbs and 

Strawberries. -Moots. Dixon, The Yorkshire Seed 

Establishment, Hull .—Choice Bulbs. 


BIRDS. 

Lame Canary {Mrs. Harper). — Your 
Canary has evidently seriously damaged its leg, 
or pat it oat of joint, from its inability to nse it. 
Canaries often meet with accidents from their 
claws being allowed to become overgrown, which 
caose the bird to become suspended from the 
wires of its cage, when, upon an extra effort 
being made to release itself, a joint becomes 
dislocated. Birds are sometimes found dead 
suspended to the wires of their cage, owing to 


longolaws. To guard against these mishaps, 
the claws of cage birds (Canaries especially), 
should be often examined, and when found 
necessary, nicely trimmed either with a pen¬ 
knife or pair of scissors. There is a vein of 
blood which runs down each nail about three- 
parts of its length, therefore, in cutting, the 
claw should be held before a good light to avoid 
cutting up to the vein. Perches should always 
be firmly fixed, and so constructed as to meet 
the firm grasp of the bird’s daws. It is to be 
feared that your Canary’s leg has become dislo¬ 
cated, and if this be so there is no cure. *' ^ d 

Curious place for a blrd’s-nest.—Of 

all places for a bird’s-nest the buffer of a railway 
waggon surely beats the record. As a waggon 
laden with iron-work for Chivers’ New Jam 
Factory was being recently unloaded, one of the 
men observed a little Moss protruding from a 
small hole in the centre of one of the buffers. 
Upon examination, he found inside the buffer, a 
snug nest, containing one tiny egg. As the 
waggon had travelled from North {Stafford to 
Histon, near Cambridge, a distanoe of 160 miles, 
the marvel is that the egg was not broken. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

SEASONABLE RECIPES. 

Liquor from fruit juice. —In summer, when 
fruit is abundant, a useful liquor may be made 
of any surplus Strawberries, Raspberries, Red 
Currants, and Morello Cherries. Extract the 
juice from each separately, and add to each 
pint 2 oz. of crushed sugar-candy to sweeten 
and thioken the juice, but the juioe should not 
be a thick syrup. When the candy is dissolved, 
strain off the juioe as clear as possible. When 
the juioes of the four fruits are strained, mix 
them all together, but put a smaller proportion 
of Currant and Raspberry juioe than of the 
Cherry and Strawberry. To each pint of juioe 
add a gill of good brandy, and bottle in small 
bottles, cork, and seal. The addition of a few 
blanched Peach kernels will give to the liauor a 
fine flavour. The fruit should be gathered on a 
dry day. 

Rhubarb jelly. —Rhubarb for jelly should 
be of finest quality and quite fresh. Wash the 
Rhubarb, and out it up in inch lengths. Put 
the Rhubarb into the preserving-pan, and merely 
cover it with water. Bring to a boil over a very 
slow fire, and keep boiling till the Rhubarb is 
soft, and all the juice extracted. Pour them 
into a thin flannel jelly-bag, and let drip all 
night. Now wash and cut up some more 
Rhubarb, cover it with the extracted juice 
instead of plain water as in first boiling. Boil 
until the Rhubarb is soft, then strain as before. 
Measure then the juice, and to each pint 
add 1£ lb. of sugar, and to eight pints or so add 
a tablespoonful of powdered alum. Stir till the 
liquid boils, skim, boil fast half-an-hour, then 
pot. Should the jelly turn out too soft, use less 
water when making more jelly. When well 
made, Rhubarb jelly is excellent. 

Blackberry jam. —In the country this excel¬ 
lent fruit may be had shortly for the mere 
gathering. There is no more wholesome preserve 
for children than the above. The fruit should 
be gathered in dry weather and picked clean. 
To every 1 lb. of fruit add £ lb. of crushed loaf 
sugar. Stir and boil the whole for an hour, 
stirring very frequently during the whole pro¬ 
cess. Cover up while hot. 

Damson jam. —Bake in the oven any quantity 
of Damsons until soft enough to enable you to 
separate the stones readily; then weigh the 
fruit, and to every pint add $ lb. of good moist 
snjgar. Stir continually till boiling]; boil twenty 
minutes, then pot. 

Parsley jelly. —Piok the large stems only 
from any quantity of Parsley you wish. Fill 
the preserving-pan to the top, cover with cold 
water, bring to a boil; let boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, then pour it through a jelly-bag two 
or three times till perfectly clear. Measure then 
the juice, and to each pint add 1 lb. of loaf 
sugar; stir till it boils, boil slowly half an hour, 
then pot. 

Vegetable Marrow jam.— Wipe, peel, and 
cut in quarters what quantity you wish. Care¬ 
fully sooop out all the seeds and soft part. Put j 
the skins, seeds, and soft part into the preserving- 
pan, cover with ooid water, bring to a boil; boil I 


three-quarters of an hour, then strain the juice. 
Cut the Marrow up in neat, small pieces and 
weigh them. To each pound of Marrow allow 
1 lb. of loaf sugar and a gill of the water in 
which the skins were boiled. To every 6 lb. of 
the vegetable allow three Lemons. With a grater 

f rate off the yellow rind and strain the jnice. 

’at both into the preserving-pan along with the 
sugar and the water. Stir till the sugar is 
melted ; add then the pieces of Marrow. Stir 
again till the whole boils up, but at this point 
the mass must be stirred very gently indeed. 
Boil slowly for an hour, then pot. In making 
Vegetable Marrow jam it is usual to add a 
Chilli-pod, or a little Cayenne Pepper, or two 
teaspoonfuls of ground Ginger to every 6 lb. of 
the vegetable. 

Preserving Vegetable Marrows. —This is 
a good recipe, and one whieh we have often 
used. Peel the Marrows, and, having taken 
out the seeds, out into pieces about an inch 
square. Place these in a basin with half the 
weight of sifted loaf sugar, then let it stand all 
day and the following night. First boil the 
juice, and then add the vegetable, boiling the 
whole until it becomes thick and transparent. 
Flavour to taste with Lemon and grated Ginger, 
in the proportion of about one Lemon rind and 
juice and half an ounce of Ginger to a pound of 
Marrow. 

Fruit syrups. —Fruit syrup of any kind is 
not jelly, but the pure juice boiled down with¬ 
out Bugar till it thickens like Maple syrup. All 
fruits have their own sugar, which may be con¬ 
densed by long evaporation, making the most 
delicious and healthy form of preserves. Piok 
over the Grapes, rejecting all unsound ones, and 
press in a cheese-cloth in any convenient way— 
the old wooden screw-press being much better 
than anything with metal about it, as metal 
gives a harsh flavour. Strain the juioe into a 
porcelain kettle or stoneware jar, heat quiokly, 
and boil constantly for several hours, taking 
care it does not burn. The juice cooks best set 
iu the oven, out of dust, where no draught can 
check its boiling. Making Byrup is an all-day 
affair, and a good plan is to set the jars of juioe 
in the oven at evening and keep a low fire all 
night, finishing off next forenoon. Six quarts of 
Grape-juice should make oue of syrup, wine- 
coloured, lucent, of delicious, refreshing perfume 
and flavour. One tablespoonful in a glass of 
water gives a delightful drink. All fruits, save 
Lemons, perhaps, will turn into syrups with 
loog boiling, reach syrup is delicious, and so 
are Pear and Apple syrups, as you know by the 
candied juice in the pan of baked fruit left long 
in a mild oven, without sugar, except that of 
their native sap. This bakes into a clear, 
leathery substanoe like jujube paste. Good 
housekeepers know that Cherries with stones 
left in are finer for stewing than pitted ones, 
for the kernel adds a richness to the juice. 
Grape syrup will keep in a keg in a cool cellar 
the year round; but let heated, thirsty hay¬ 
makers or harvesters taste a goblet of cold well 
water flavoured and acid, with Grape or Plum 
syrup, or cider jelly, and the chances of that 
season’s supply taking harm are very small. 

1097.— Fruit of Fyrus japonica — Can you tell me 
whether the fruit of Pyrus japonica is fit for umug in any 
way, either for tarts or for jam, and how it should be 
cooked? Does it require more cooking than Apple or 
Plum?—Mas. H. 

loos.— Preserving Green Peas.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to bottle or preserve Green Peas? I 
want to been them five or six weeks.— Gardknbr. 

*** One method is to gather and shell the Peas on a dry 
day, and dry them slowly on trays or plates in a quiet 
oven, or in a proper desiccating machine. Store in bays in 
a dry place, and when wanted soak in water for some 
hours before use. Or they may be put into bottles, stood in 
a pan of cold water (loosely corking them first), then bring 
to the boil for two hours, cork tightly, and wax or resin the 
corks well. 

Mulberry jelly and syrup ( Taunton). 

—We think the most delicious way of using Mul¬ 
berries is to make a syrup of them to be eaten 
with boiled batter, suet, or Bponge puddings. 
The syrup should be made thus : Put the Mul¬ 
berries into a large jar and set it into the oven ; 
let them remain there until the juice flows freely. 
Strain the juiee, and to every pint allow a pound 
of best preserving sugar, and let it boil quickly, 
skimming it well, for ten minutes. Bottle and 
seal securely. Mulberry jelly may be made in 
the same way by boil mg the syrup until it 
jellies. This is a most delicate preserve. It 
may be melted for use or poured over light 
boiled puddings. 
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camera should be brought low doum for such. 
A U photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted cn cards with black backs , and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
Ivy 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—77»« photographs maybe of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender , together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph 
This is very important, and, therefore , black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

Third. — AU communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37. Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition." All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. 


BOULTON & PAUL 

NORWICH. 


CONSERVA TO RI E S 

VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., &c. 

DE9TGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 


Class 3.—Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best colleotion of photo¬ 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 

Glass 4.—Alpine Flowers and Rock Gar¬ 
dens. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 

Class 5.— Lawns and Lawn Trees.— A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 

Class 6.— Herbaceous Borders. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class 7.— Water Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas for the best set of photographs of beau¬ 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatio 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8.— Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9.—Plans of Flower Gardens.— First 
prize, Three Guineas ; second prize, Two 
Guineas ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

Class 10.— Table Decorations.— A prize of 
Three Guineas for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to some 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots , rakes, hoes, 
rollers , and other implements, iron railings , 
wires, or iron supports of any kind . labels, and 


In course of erection for the Bishop rf Thejfaret. _ 

Estimates on application. Ladies A Gentlemen waited upon. 

GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

No. 47a.— 10 ft. by 7 ft. / Painted \ £8 10 0 
No. 49a.— 10 ft. by 8 ft. \ and Glazed, f 10 10 0 
_ Carefull y Packed and Carriage P aid._ 

No. 75.-MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 


INSECTICIDES 


An Unhappy Experience and its 
Remedy. 

We hare sold LEMON OIL many years, but we did not 
use it in our own nurseries, largely fearing it was too costly 
for use on a laige scale. We relied on home-made mixtures 
of Petroleum, Quassia Chips, Softsoap, Ac. Our experience 
with these was an unhappy one. If the preparations (and 
we tried these articles according to many recipes) were 
made Btrong enough to kill the insects and eggB they also 
killed, sooner or later, foliage or wood, and to be safe we 
had to reduoe the strength, with the result that the plants 
or trees required frequent dressings at a large cast for 
workpeople’s time. We ultimately tried LEMON OIL, and 
on 15 acres of Fruit-trees and 4J acres of glass-houses 
upwards of £35 was saved in wages and cost of insecticides 
in a season, and the stock cleaner than it had been before. 
Any Fruit grower wanting a good dressing for Fruit-trees 
outside, gardeneni or amateurs wanting to clear Vines, 
Peaches, stove or other plants of Bug, Thrips, 8cale, or Fly 
should give this preparation a trial. It has been before the 
public nearly 7 years, and is still unsurpassed for quality or 
prioe. Pints, Is. lOd. : quarts, 3s. 3d. ; half-gallon, 5s. 3d., 
post free. Cheaper in larger quantities or with carriage 
forward. Send for Circular. 

PI TUB A WQ* Oldfield Nurseries, ALTRINCHAM. 

UJLilDA/lilO Or 10 A 12, Market-st, Manchester. 


No. 77.— VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4fu, 

similar to No 75, with Two Lights. 


IA PC DA 111 on orders of 40s. value to most 
IMUC rrtlU goods stations. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


A USEFUL PRESENT 

FOR A 

GARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 


Containing the numbers from March 3rd, 1894. to 
February 23rd, 1895, inclusive. 

Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. 3d. 

Of all Newsagents and Bookseiiers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


Weekly, price One Halfpenny, 


Well-known as the cheapest, safest, and beet of all Insecti¬ 
cides for killing vermin on plants, animals, and birds. Used 
by every Orchid grower of any note all over the World. 
A Pamphlet on its use, with full directions for cleaning 
plants, Ac., sent free on application. 

Half pints. Is. Gd.; Pints, 2s. 6d.: Quarts, 4s. 6d. : Half 
Gallons, 7s. 6d.: Gallons, 12s. 6d,; Five Gallon Drums. 10s. 6d. 
per gallon, carriage paid. Manufacturer—E. G. HUGHES, 
Victoria Street. Manchester. Sold by all Seedsmen._ 


COTTAGE 

GARDENING 


POULTRY, BEES, ALLOTMENTS, FOOD, HOUSE, 
WINDOW AND TOWN CARDENS. 

Also Issued In Monthly Parts, price 3d., with handsome 
Coloured Plato or Frontispiece. 


patentISn^arTen^stakes 


Are the neatest and also the cheapest support for flowers and 
shrubs that can be got. Send for circular, giving full 
particulars, to JOHN BROOKS, Kxmonth, Devon. _ 


The Guardian says" We know of no similar publication 
that equals this, either in lowness of prioe or in variety of 
information. For a halfpenny a week you get eight quarto 
pages, which deal not only with flowers, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables, but with allotments, bee-keeping, the management of 
cage birds, poultry, and rabbits, the preparation of food, and 
a vast array of miscellaneous subjects, which make the work 
a perfect Cottagers’ Encyclopedia.’’ 


QCOTT’S WASP DESTROYER has stood 

^ many years' test as the only effectual protection for fruit- 
trees, Ac , from wasps and flies. Price Is. id. aaU 2s. 6d. per 
bottle. Sold by all nurserymen and florists.—Makers, CORRY 
A CO., Ltd , 13, 15, and 16, Finshur y-stie et, Lon don, E. C. 


A RE YOUR CHILDREN PRETTY ? — 

Mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts should enter for the 
PRIZE PHOTO COMPETITION of The Laois' Gazelle, Id. 
Weekly. Post free, lfrd- Offices: Aldersgate-st.. London. 


CASSELL A COMPANY, Limited, London 
and all Booksellers. 


"WANTED, Match Horse or Mare, 6 years, 

» » 17 hands, plenty of bone and Bubstanco, tail well on 

back, undocked, dark bay or brown.—“B N.,”care Editor, 
Farm and H^me, 37. Southampton-street, Strand. W O. 


FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 


A LADY desires to recommend, as practical 
HOUSEKEEPER in a lady’s or gentleman s household, 
a lady (40) who lived with her eight years; experienced and 
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FBRN& 

A HAMPSHIRE FERN GARDEN. 

A DAT AMONGST BRITISH FERNS. 

Very only doe* one find anoh a unique ool- 
leotion of these beautiful plants as at Milton 
Rectory, situated midway between Lymington 
and Chriatehuroh, on the Hampshire ooast. A 
large portion of its garden is devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of hardy British Ferns. Along bank, 
arranged in serpentine form, has been made and 
planted with the most interesting and beautiful 
forms. The Fern-garden has a northern aspect, 
and is well shaded, the Ferns being planted in 
quite a eharming way. A large quantity 
of timber is brought into requisition, and this is 
picturesquely arranged, due regard in each 
instance being paid to a natural and happy 
effect. Trunks of old trees, in which the inner 
portion has almost entirely deoayed, are so fixed 
that many pretty Ferns are revelling in the 
sheltered ana shady portions thus allotted to 
them. The Hon. Mrs. Robinson, who cares for 
this beautiful garden, has, for a number of 
years, taken the keenest interest in its welfare, 
and as a result, a very fine oolleotion has been 
got together, and planted in positions best suited 
to then: peculiarities and requirements. The 

Lastreas were represented by quite a large 
number of forms. L. spinulosa revelled in the 
■bade of the larger and stronger growing kinds. 
This is a Fern of muoh beauty. L. dilatata 
(Broad Buokler Fern), L. cristate (Crested Shield 
Fern), L. Filix-mas (Male Fern), and L. aculeata 
were represented by very handsome specimens. 
These punts seem to suooeed in rich loam and leaf- 
soil, with a liberal quantity of sand. Other kinds 
whioh seemed to specially enjoy the shady 
surroundings and moist quarters were L. Oreo- 
pteris, L. Thelypteris, L. Fceniaeci, and many 
other kinds, line names here given should be 
of use to those about to form Fern-gardens of 
their own, and if the selection mode be followed, 
a nice representative lot would be obtained. Of 
the genus 

Polypodium there are a good number, the 
best of those in this Fem-garden being the com¬ 
mon Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), and P. 
dry op tens (Oak Fern). This beautiful variety 
was in oapital condition, and growing freely, 
overr nnning the banks and tranks of trees. The 
reoent growths with their beautifully refined 
light green fronds formed a pretty ground work 
out of whioh many of the larger and more 
vigorous Ferns were growing. F. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern) is well known to all Fern lovers, 
and is valued because of its refined character¬ 
istics, and P. multifidnm, too, was in good form. 
The Welsh Polypody (Polypodium oambricum) 
was growing in several aspects, a very fine piece 
doing well in a north-western position. Of the 
genus 

8colofendrium (Hart’s-tongue) some pretty 
specimens were in this garden. There are some 
hundreds of this useful Fern in cultivation with 
many pleasing variations in form. A few of the 
best are Soolopend rium vulgare (Common Hart’s* 
tongue), whioh is probably the beet I brown of 
Digitized by\j009K 


all. It seems to do well in almost any position, 
■■ nd on this account should be esteemed as one 
of the hardiest and best of the British Ferns. A 
pretty variety is 8. v. marginatum and 8. v. 
multifidum. 8. v. orispum was also noticed for 
Its beauty. The 

Asplsnium (Spleenwort) is a hardy evergreen 
Fern, its free growth and beautiful deep green 
fronds making it very useful. There are a good 
number of varieties, some of the most useful 
being Asplenium triohomanea (the Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort), whioh with its dark green fronds 
is very handsome. A. fontannm seems to revel 
beneath the Overhanging tranks of the trees, 
and is very hjyrdy. The Sea Spleenwort (A. 
marinnm) is a < refined variety, bat is not nearly 
so hardy as the last-named kind. A. Adian- 
tum-nigrum (Black Spleenwort) is easily ob¬ 
tained. 

Ostrich Fbrn (Strathiopteris germanioa) is 
a noble Fern, with magnificent fronds about 
2} feet to 3 feet in length. As its name implies, 
It is a native of Germany, and is one of the most 
elegant and hfcrdy of Ferns. It will do well 
in almost any ^position, and is useful for beauti¬ 
fying the rook garden and similar position*. 

Sensitive Fbrn (Onoolea senaibiiis) is another 
charming kind. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, ana succeeds well in a moist position, 
where the larger-growing Ferns afford shads. 
Its beautifully light green fronds stand oat 
distinctly when associated with some of the 
ooarser growing and darker fronds of the more 
vigorous species. 

Scale FiCRN (Ceteraoh effioinaram) is a dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful British Fern, specially 
adapted for planting in ohinks and crevices of 
rocks, &c. A compost of peat and powdered 
limestone seems to suit it very well. 

Cystopteris fragili s (Bladder Fern) was 
admired beoanse of its beautifully refined and 
fragile appearance. Several oh&rming specimens 
were dotted here and there in the more shaded 
parts of the Fern garden. This Fern never 
attains to a large size, but has finely-out fronds 
about 6 inches or 7 ihohes long. This should be 
inoluded among the most elegant of our hardy 
British Ferns. 

Thb Adder's-tongub Fern (Ophioglossum 
vulgatum) was discovered in the moist meadows 
adjoining the rectory here in large numbers, but 
does not seem to oare about being moved. Not¬ 
withstanding this weakness, every effort should 
be made to Secure this beautiful form. 

BlechnUM S pi cant (Hard Fern) is an over¬ 
men Fern, said desirable for the hardy fernery. 
There are a large number of varieties, which are 
of rapid growth and easy culture if given a 
good, moist position. These Ferns revel in 
shady and moist spot, and attain to large size 
under such conditions. The last Fern in this 
grand oolleotion to whioh special notice should 
be called is 

OsMund it reoalts (Royal Fern). The lady 
who has devoted so much time to this Fern 
garden has shown muoh wisdom in the selection 
of the position and the space allowed for the 
proper development of each of the plants. Thus 
they are seen in their full beauty, producing a 
bold effect, whioh is so essential to a well- 
arranged Fern garden. 


Many uninteresting gardens, and Bhabby 
oorners in them, in and near London, might be 
made brighter if good Ferns were arranged in 
them, and a healtny recreation afforded those 
who at present do not follow suoh a delightful 
hobby. D. B. Crane, Lymington, 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Rose Cloth of Gold in India. 

I wish our leading Rose growers could see this 
queen of flowers in all her natural glory—some 
4 inches or 5 inches aoroes the petals. Suoh is 
the perfection attained in the vapour-bath-like 
atmosphere of Lower Bengal, where yards of 
healthy growth are reaohed in a single season, 
at a temperature of moist heat over 100 degs. in 
the sunshine. I usually trained it on a trellis 
of Bamboo work, set against a high wall. In 
Southern India, too, at an elevation of 
2,000 feet or 3,000 feet above the sea level, with 
mnoh lees heat and moisture, Cloth of Gold grew 
to similar proportions. This may be useful infor¬ 
mation to those who wish te attempt its growth 
under glam, where syringing with warm water 
frequently would seem to be a suitable treat¬ 
ment in looalities noted for muoh sunshine. 
Heliotrope. 

I have an unusually fine 


I have an unusually fine specimen of this 
favourite flower growing on the back wall of a 
lean-to greenhouse. I planted it in the border 
some four or five years ago, and it has now 
reached 10 feet or 12 feet in height, and about 
as many in width, the main stem being the 
thickness of my wrist; it has been oovered with 
bloom for some months. I prune it very olosely 
in November. When making its first shoots in 
spring, I syringe daily, and put a good supply of 
strong manure to the roots, forking it in. Of 
course, in winter, the pipes keep np a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 aega. The building has a 
■oath aspeot. 

A gardener’s friend—a plea for the 
birds. 

As I never allow a gun to be fired inside the 
garden enclosures, my little feathered friends 
(as I have no oat) remain unmolested, yet do 
muoh good in hunting for noxions insects. The 
musical Thrush feeds on slugs and earthworms ; 
the aotive Robin on earwigs and caterpillars; 
the Titmouse and Wren on creeping vermin and 
aphides, and I have actually seen the last 
diminutive bird fluttering about the foliage of 
the plants in a glass-house and cleaning the shoots 
with its busy tongue. The small per oentage 
of garden fruit appropriated is not a tenth part 
of the value obtained t>y the owner in the anni¬ 
hilation of winged and creeping pests. I was 
surprised to find two old herons from my river 
during a hard frost stalking about on the remaira 
of an exhausted hot-bed, within a few yards of 
inhabited dwellings. I can only gneas they 
were hunting field mice, always very numerous 
and troublesome in that oorner of the kitchen 
garden, their supply of frogB and fish having 
been sealed up by the ice. ~ 

Teooma Smithi. 

Seedlings of this desirable plant made very 
slow progress wider gilds, so I removed them 
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early in the gammer to a email frame outmde I 
nee for night protection, the aides being par¬ 
tially open in fine weather, and they soon made 
growth. Late in Jane I transferred the plants 
to a sheltered border among leafy plants, and 
they are at present neat little oashes of a promis¬ 
ing appearance, the oonstant rainfall being 
evidently to their liking. 

Mina lobata. 

In small pots on an npper shelf of the green¬ 
house this is qaiokly running np the stick into 
the branohes of a Clematis. For many weeks 
the seedlings would not increase an inon either 
inside the glass or outside either, until we had a 
damp atmosphere from oonstant rain. 

W. H. L Cumberland. 


with about one fourth of leaf-mould and some sand, If the 
loam is heary, and all the best rioh loams are inclined to 
adheeirenees. Adlan turn Farleyense, which is, I think, 
the best Maiden-hair, grows best in pure loam rather 
adhesive in character; but when plants are grown in loam 
the water-pot must not be used carelessly, ae the plants 
do not require so muoh water when potted in retentive 
soil as when grown in a loose open oompost, and the 
advantage to the plants and plant growers will be con¬ 
siderable. 

Window Gardening. 

If there is any tender plant in the borders it is desirable 
to lift and pot, get the work done by the middle of 
September, and after potting stand the plants on the shady 
eide of a wall or fence for a few days till the roots get into 
work again. Use the syringe frequently to keep up the 
foliage. Palma or Ficuses which are muoh potbound 
should have a email shift at once. It is necessary some¬ 
times in frosty weather to keep theee plants dry, and they < 
suffer far more if in a potbound condition. 

Outdoor Garden. 


be given, but, ae a rule, unless they appear in any way 
| starved or wanting in vigour, it ie unnecessary to give any 
stimulants before the buds actually appear. Any spare 
tope of healthy plants, inserted at once in email pots, and 
struck in a rather close and moist hot-bed, will throw 
flowers on very dwarf plants presently, and those struck 
last month should be shifted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots to 
flower. Fuchsias are now coming freely into bloom, and 
when well grown produce a charming effect; rich loamy 
■oil, plenty of water, and of liquid-manure also during the 
later stages, with a nioe moist atmosphere and shade from 
hot sun, are the chief requisites in the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of Fuchsias. Pelargoniums of the large- flowering 
varieties that have flowered and been stood in the sun and 
dried off to ripen should be cut back hard now, inserting 
the tope in pots of sandy soil as cuttings, and placing the 
stumps in a frame. Syringe overhead daily to encourage 
them to break again, but they must have little or no water 
at the root until in growth again. Move Chinese Primulas 
into flowering pots as soon as possible. Pot or prick off 
seedling Cinerarias, and now n little more seed of her¬ 
baceous Oaloeotaiias. B.O.B. 


QABD1H WORK. * 


Conservatory. 

Go over the ollmbere with a view to letting In more light 
to the plants beneath. The Passion-flowers and other fast- 
growing things may be thinned now, but the winter and 
autumn-flowering plants oan be encouraged to grow. 
Tropeolum Fireball is a useful winter-flowering variety, 
and may be permitted to grow freely, ee every shoot will 
be studded with bright bloeeoms by-and-bye. There will 
be some risk in keeping out speolmen bard-wooded plants 
muoh longer, but after housing give all the air possible 
night and day so that they may feel the change as little ae 
possible. If there is the least sign of mildew on Heaths 
dust with sulphur and repeat If ne c essary till the parasite 
Is destroyed. If there are any rigns of thrip on Azaleas 
either fumigate or use the vapounser, and follow up this 
treatment eo long ae one ineeol remains alive, or they will 
do a lot of damage to the foliage and ruin the plants. We 
want to begin the winter in a clean condition, or otherwise 
after flree are lighted there will be endless trouble. It will 
be a good plan to cut round Salvias, Enpatoriums, and 
other plants nowin the ground, preparatory to lifting them 
by-and-bye, but Arum Lillee should not be served In this 
way, ae cutting their thick fleshy roots will give too muoh 
cheok. All plants which have ceased to be effective among 
Tuberous Begonias, Fuohsias, Ac., should he placed outside 
to ripen growth. Even Gloxinias will take no harm outside 
for a week or two if laid on their rides. This ripening and 
reeting treatment in the open air is more healthy for the 
bulbs than the uraal one of placing them under the stage 
when they are dying down. Shake out and repot old 
Cvolamens and place in oold frames to enooursge steady 
robust growth. AU healthy bulbs will be moving now, and 
the unhealthy ones had better be thrown away. It is 
useless starting the winter with ineffective plants. 

Store. 

Steady flree will be required now, but meet the dry heat 
of the flree with an increase of humidity inside for a time 
till things settle down. Stove plants which have been 
taken to the ooneervatory and other houses should now be 
brought back, but old plants whioh have seen chair beet 
days should be placed on the rubbish-heap. All experienced 
growers of stove plants know the value of young plants, 
and there are always a few old things to throw away when 
the Urns for rearranging the stock oomee round. It is far 
better to make a nttls sacrifice now than crowd more 
plants Into the houses than there is room for to do them 
Justioe. I have often teen this thing done with bad 
results. A few plants well grown are always more effective 
and satisfactory than to nave houses filled with leggy 
rubbish; besides, room must be found now for all the 
winter-flowering things whioh must be shortly brought in 
from pits and frames, such as Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
Jostictas, Begoniu, Ac. As soon as tbs stove la fixed up 
and rearranged use the vapourises to destroy any insects 
whioh may be present. 

Orchard House. 

Trees in pots from which the fruit bee been gathered 
may be placed outride in a sunny plaoe to complete the 
ripening of the wood, and before the leaves have parted 
with all their action if any of the trees require repotting 
attention should be given to them, eo that the roots may 
begin the occupation of the new soil before winter seta in ; 
this especially applies to Peaches and Nectarines. Those 
trees whioh do not need larger pots may be helped by a 
renewal of the surface soil. For stone fruits nothing 
beats good loam taken, if possible, from a limestone soil, 
or if the soil contains little or no lime add a little oka 
plaster or mortar rubbish to it. Peach-trees under glare 
may be gone over now and some of the old wood may be 
cut out This will let in more light and air to the young 
■hoots destined to beer the next year's crop. Pot-Vines 
intended for forcing next year will now have done all their 
work inride and may be placed in a sunny spot In the open 
air to begin their period of rest, but must not be permitted 
to get dust dry. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Ferns are required ae muoh for cutting as any 6ther 
purpose, and if the fronds are to stand well after being cut 
they most have light to ripen and harden the fronds. I 
have seen Maiden-hairs intended for cutting placed on 
shelves near the glass or suspended from the roof in 
baskets with good effect; of oourse, we simply want to 
harden the fronds, not to take the green colour out of 
them, therefore, the hot sunshine must not fall upon them. 
Young plants which are potbound or approaching that 
condition should be shifted on, using a large proportion of 
good loam for the Maiden-hairs and other vigorous growing 
species. I oan remember the time when peat and a much 
lighter compost generally was used for Ferns, but the 
growth ie more robust and sturdy in good loam, lightened 

* In odd or northern districts the operations referred 
Ie under "Garden Work" meg he done from ton dope to 
SLftrfwfrtt Utter tlym if here indioated wit* equeUy good 
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Those who contemplate laying down new lawns or 
making alterations of any kind may begin operations now. 
Grass seeds now will make a good lawn early next spring. 
Get the land well broken and prepared, and, if neoeeeary, 
manured, and ae soon asa good tilth has been obtained run 
the roller over to firm the surface, and sow the seeds; rake 
them In, and finish off with another rolling. In preparing 
the land pick out all the roots of perennial weeds. A few 
annual weeds will come up in spring, but these can easily 
be pulled out. When new lawns are made by seeding it fe 
beet to run an edging of turf by the side of the walks, and 
the bands and slopes also should be turfed. Go to a good 
seed Arm for the seeds; cheap seeds are generally weedy. 
There is yet time to bud Roses. If the next winter Is 
severe the late buds will probably suffer lees than the early 
ones. 8o long ae there ie time for them to get thoroughly 
united it ie all that is required. There will be plenty of 
good Paney and Viola cuttings now in the centres cf the 
plants. If there is not, out a few plants back, and top- 
dress with light oompost. With a new growth this is 
better than puttiog in cuttings from flowering shoots, 
whiob seldom make good plants. Keep the soil freely 
stirred among seedlings that were pricked out last month, 
ami whioh are now growing freely. Hollyhock cuttings 
will root now under glass. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gather early Apples,'Pears, and Plums as they ripen. 
When fruits of any Idnd are left to fall from the trees they 
are alwaye more or less injured, and even the early fruits 
are better ripened when gathered and placed in a cool 
room for one or more days to finish off before taking to 
table. Jargonelle Pears may be eaten from the trees 
occasionally in very good condition, but, ae a rale, even 
these are beet gathered and kept till perfectly finished ; 
only, of oourse, these early fruits must n6t be kept too 
long. It le a very great advantage to ease some of the 
heavily-laden trees in good time, picking the largest first. 
This refers more especially to fruits intended for cooking. 
It half the crop ie gathered, the small fruits left for a time 
longer will ewell up wonderfully. This le work that pays 
for the trouble, and If ail the crop ie permitted to hang, 
the email ones would remain small, and be comparatively 
worthless. Market growers are well aware of the fact that 
email fruits have no value in the market, except for the 
ooeter*s barrow, and even the coster will not have them in 
a plentiful season; this is why inferior samples return 
nothing to the grower. Late Grapes in cool-houses are 
ripening earlier this season; even Groe Oolmane are 
colouring well without fire heat, except a little on wet 
days. This is due to the early brightness of the summer.' 

Vegetable Garden. 

This has been a splendid time for getting up the late 
summer and autumn seeds, and as the ground is now 
warm and moist, seeds will germinate Immediately. In a 
season like the present Cauliflowers, Tripoli Onions, 
Spinach, Lettuces, Ac., may be sown a week or ten days 
later than would be wise in an ordinary season. Get the 
autumn crops of Turnips, Spinach, Ac., thinned in good 
time, so that the plants may be strong and robust. Plant 
out plenty of Lettuces and Endive for autumn and winter 
■alade, and for Ailing pots and frames, or planting where 
•belter oan be afforded. The same remark applies to 
Paisley, Chervil, Ac., whioh are in constant demand. It 
is a good plan to cut off some of the old leaves of a part 
of the Paieley in order to encourage new growth. Continue 
to earth up Celery iu succession when the plants and the 
soil are ary. Draw earth up to the etems of winter 
Greens, whioh are now making rapid progress. Toma toe 
in a sunny position, eveu away from the shelter of wall or 
fenoe, are now ripening, and all surplus growth should be 
removed, though the plants must not have too many of 
the leaves out away, ae the fruits cannot swell muoh after 
the leaves are removed. Plant Cucumbers and Tomatos 
In warm houses for winter bearing. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The buds of many varieties of Chrysanthemums, chiefly 
Japanese, will now be appearing, and must be “ taken " as 
feet as they do so. Oddly enough, it is, ae a rule, the 
later-flowering kinds that throw their bade first, and such 
ae Boule d’Or and others of this class ought to be taken 
during the first half of August if really good blooms are 
wanted. The buds of few of the incurved varieties require 
to be taken before the last week in August, aa a rule, while 
the majority will be in good time if taken the flrat week 
in September. With few exceptions the crown buds 
afford much the finest blossoms, and theee must, of oourse, 
be secured earlier than the terminals, whioh naturally 
come later. Some of the most free and useful of all 
Chrysanthemums, including Viviand Morel, J. 8. Dibbens, 
Etoue de Lyon, W. H. Lincoln, Ac., produce quite as good, 
if not better, flowers on the terminal buds than the 
crowns. A great many more “ wrinkles"of this kind must 
be mastered before one can become even a moderately 
good Chrysanthemum grower, and, indeed, what is known 
as “ timing ” the buds so as to get one’s flowers all in per¬ 
fection by the date of the show hat now become quite a 
science. As soon as the plants have rooted well out in the 
i flowering pots, and begun to grow again, more water must 


THH OOMHTG WUK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 24th 
to August Slot. 

All spare time during the week has been devoted to 
puttiog in cuttings of bedding plants. There is just time 
for Pelargoniums to get well rooted before frost oomee. 
All the tricolors, bicolon, and silver-leaved varieties have 
been put in email pots singly, in sandy loam. A good part 
of the stock of other kinds are in 5-inch pots, six cuttings 
in a pot. This ie a convenient size for the shelves, sud 
more plants can be wintered in a given space, though it 
involves potting off into single pote in February. Helio¬ 
tropes, Ageratums, white and yellow Marguerites, are 
rooted in frames, ae are also the red-leaved carpeting 
plants, Alteraantherae, Coleus, and Iresines. Toe new 
dwarf races of Cannae are in the midst of their growth, 
and will be carefully potted up before the weather gets 
cold, ae we find them eo useful for the conservatory. We 
invested in a lew of the newest varieties of these last year, 
because we believe they will become popular. If one 
waits for them to become cheap there is a danger of being 
left behind, and they are easily and rapidly increased by 
division in spring. We intend to increase the beds of Tea 
Roses (dwarfs on the Brier will be purchased, and, in fact, 
they have been ordered). Later buyers will, perhaps, 
have to go empty away this year, or put up with inferior 
plants, so many of the dormant buds were killed by last 
season's frost. I look upon standard Teas as a delusion, 
sure to disappear In a wholesale manner when the pinch 
comee, bat dwarfs on their own roots, or on the Brier, 
earthed up a few inches when frost sets in, are « safe as 
any Roses oan be. Busy among Chrysanthemums now, 
giving nourishment when and where required, removing 
all side shoots, and taking the buds iu the way former 
experience suggests If it le necessary to have flowers at 
their best at any particular date. This is a matter for each 
cultivator to decide. Many of the shows are not till the 
middle of November, aud some even later, and, except 
those kinds which require a long time to open, the end of 
August or beginning of September is time enough, aod the 
lnourvee may be taken later. The only disadvantage is 
the terminal buds are generally smaller than the second 
crowns; the first crowns are nearly alwaye too early. My 
own impression is that many of the plants are struck too 
early. If good, sturdy cuttings can be had in January, 
even towpide the end of the month, the plants are to 
time when only two or three blooms are taken. 

Scarlet TropSBOluma. —In town gardens 
1 rarely see anything in the gardens or 
windows so fresh and brilliant as are theee 
Nasturtiums of various kinds. For window- 
boxes they are, as I think, well-nigh un¬ 
equalled, and all one has to do is to sow the 
seeds in fresh, rioh earth, and water the plant! 
when necessary. Another good way of growing 
these flowers is in a bed on the Grass, where 
their shoots oan ramble out on the closely-shaven 
lawn. They are very beautiful from May to 
November, and for oarpeting bulb beds or for a 
half shady plaoe, these dwarf Nasturtiums are 
more satisfactory than Pelargoniums or other 
bedding plants. The above relates only to the 
modern forms of Tropseoiutn majus, but where 
it will thrive there is nothing in the genus oau 
surpass the blood-flowered T. speoiosum in light¬ 
ness of growth and in floral graoe. We have at 
last suooeeded in flowering this erratio beauty 
by planting some of its thick white roots on a 
moist border with an eastern exposure, and 
which is sheltered by shrubs from the midday 
sun. Even if it never flowered it is worth grow¬ 
ing for its fresh, green, Maiden-hair-like leaves. 
I once saw a man digging Potatos in a roadside 
garden in Soobland. The hedge next the road 
was scarlet with flowers, and the thick white 
roots of this lovely Tropaaolum came np along 
with the Potatos. “ What will you do with 
these roots?” I asked. “Threw ’em away,” 
was the laoonio reply. I asked for some, whioh 
were willingly given — an armful almost. 
“ Now,” said the donor, “ be ye careful wbare ye 
pit it—it’s the warst weedie ye oan ever git into 
a garden.” And so it seemed to be there, and 
is in other places northward, but with some ito 
is one of the most oapricious and stubborn of 
plMtt*.—T. Q r jgj ra | fnem 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OP JAPAN. 
Lilittm auratum. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all Lilies, 
and more grown by amateurs than any other 
kind ; but it is not everyone that can success¬ 
fully manage its culture, for we must not regard 
the merely flowering the bulbs once as indicative 
of cultural skill, as nearly everyone can do this, 
and attain to success so far in a greater or less 
degree ; but what of the bulbs when the flowers 
are past and gone ? Very often they are gone also, 
yet at the same time it does not follow that even 
such wholesale failures as these are absolutely the 
outcome of negligence or even inexperience, as 
too frequently the bulbs themselves are in a 
great measure to blame, and in some instances 


Imported bulbs 
are decidedly cheapest, and the majority 
with due oare yield very good results. 
Some growers—indeed, many—do not care 
to have anything to do with the earliest 
consignments of these, because, as they say, 
they are lifted before the bulbs are fully 
matured ; but given my choice I should de¬ 
cidedly prefer these to the later consignments, 
for the reason that the latter frequently 
fail to emit the large fleshy or basal roots 
when they have been kept dry too long, and 
my experience points to this, that the sooner 
you obtain the bulbs and have them planted, 
the greater the chances of their performing 
their proper functions in the right season—an 
important fact as regards the future of the 
bulbs. Where this Lily is grown extensively 
pots, the bulbs should be potted as soon as re 


A group of greenhouse plants, in which the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan 
(Liliuiu auratum) is the chief feature. 


to such an extent that no amount of care or 
attention could induce them to grow at all. 
Happily, however, we get successes in the midst 
of our failures, the former more often than not 
far outweighing the latter, and we are thereby 
encouraged—even if we lose our bulbs after 
flowering—to renew our stock, and thus retain 
in our gardens one of the most beautiful of 
hardy bulbous plants, and certainly the grandest 
of the tribe to which it belongs. In saying this, 
however, I am not unmindful of the several 
handsome forms which belong to this species, 
and which have received distinctive names, but 
t heir rarity and consequently high price place 
t hem beyond the reach of the majority, while in 
the case of the type bulbs may be had cheaply 
enough—that is, if imported bulbs, and not 
home-grown, are sought after. For general pur¬ 
poses, and particularly foj^-ope season’s duplay, 

the Digitized by CjrOt OlC 


ceived, into pots not exceeding 5 inches dia¬ 
meter, provided, of course, this size will take 
them, which, as a rule, it will. The soil used 
should be dry, not dust-dry exactly, but mode¬ 
rately so, and be composed of three parts good 
loam, one of half-decayed leaves or rough peat, 
adding sand liberally, but on no aocount using 
manure of any kind : let the pots be well 
drained, and pot firmly. Stand the pots con¬ 
taining the bulbs on a bed of coal ashes, or in a 
cold frame on a similar bottom, and cover with 
6 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Upon no 
account give these newly-imported bulbs any 
water at this time ; indeed, the atmosphere at 
the time to which these remarks apply is gener¬ 
ally sufficiently moist, even if the soil is dry 
when the bulbs are potted, and a gradual 
plumping up of the bulbs under the conditions 
I have described will be more condnoive to, 
good results than that of following the orthodox 1 


i»w oi -give a tnorougn watering owu 
potted this will not do for these Lilies. I 
nave never obtained better results when grow¬ 
ing them in pots than by potting them in the 
manner stated and keeping them without water 
till several inohes of new growth appeared above 
the soil, when, assuming the base of the bulb 
to be sound, the new roots will also be on the 
move. Bulbs, however, that have a defective 
base, or are perhaps fungus-strioken from a 

variety of causes—mainly sweating, however_ 

do not, or rather they cannot emit these basal 
roots, the result of whioh is that for the time 
being the flowering is absolutely dependent on 
the mass of stem-roots whioh forms above the 
bulb, though these roots are invariably present. 
Their root progress will form the best guide 
when shifting these plants into their flowering 
pots, but in any oase the safest plan will be to 
bury the stems as deeply as possible and there¬ 
by support as muoh of the stem and its roots as 
oircumstances permit, adding greater support by 
using a rioh soil above the bulbs. For 

The open ground 

1 have found it a safe method, instead of plant¬ 
ing out in the wet soil of the garden in winter¬ 
time, to place the bulbs in boxes of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, having an inoh below the bulbs and 

2 inches above them, keeping them for the time 

in any cool cellar or similar place aDd planting 
them out at the end of March in well-dug 
ground at a depth of 4 inches, using some sand 
about the bulbs at the time. All those that have 
commenced to form basal roots at planting time 
will generally make permanent subjects, and 
when once established we have no nobler or 
grander ornament for the garden. A word as 
to position may not be out of place, though in¬ 
variably a shady one is accorded them and Lilies 
in a great measure delight in shade of a kind. 
This is best afforded by distant trees, which 
recalls to my mind some noble examples I had 
under my care many years ago ; these were in 
vailing positions, some on steep sloping banks 
of Rhododendrons, where they only reoeived the 
shade of these plants, while others ocoupied 
positions in beds of North Amerioan shrubs and 
shaded by distant Beeoh-trees. The latter, 
however, did the best, and one bulb in particular 
year by year sent up fasoiated stems and bore 
140 flowers, small, of course, and in a conglom¬ 
erate head that found no favour. Far handsomer 
were many others with their stems 6 feet or 
more high and bearing from six to ten gigantic 
flowers, many having a diameter of 8 inohes or 
10 inches. Being established clumps and never 
moved, they were given weak manure-water 
once a week from the time the stems reached 
2 feet high till the flowers began to expand. In 
winter I always covered them with a large 
mound of thoroughly decayed manure, whioh in 
this form seemed to supply their every need, 
the result of which was an annual array of 
their noble flowers. Well-developed blossoms 
amongst Ferns are depioted in the accompanying 
illustration. £. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
During the last two months of the year any* 
thing in the shape of white blossoms is weloome, 
and the miniature sweet-soented Roman Hya¬ 
cinth is one of those inexpensive plants that 
anyone may grow who has an ordinary green¬ 
house. Its oulture is of the easiest description, 
and yet there are a great number of failures 
each year. The item of the utmost importance 
is to get the pots well filled with roots before 
forcing of any kind takes place. For this reason, 
then, it is wise to obtain the bulbs as early as 
possible. Another cause of failure is this: 
Roman Hyacinths appear more tender at the 
roots than the larger types, and they are easily 
injured by being exposed to continued wet. I 
would therefore advise that glass or other cover¬ 
ing be given from the first. 

A suitable soil to grow them in may be 
obtained by mixing loam, veir rotten manure, 
or leaf-mould, and road grit. I use the latter in 
preference to sand for all spring bulbs. Place a 
crock over the drainage-hole of each pot, then 
fill them to the brim and press the soil down 
moderately firm. After this make a hole with 
the fingers for each separate bulb, but do nob 
press them down tightly,.for if the bulb has a 
bottom too firm the roots will force it up and 
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finally oat of the pot. Five bulbs may be pat 
into a pot of 5-inoh diameter, and the number 
increased according to larger sizes if we so wish 
it. If the compost is at all approaohing dryness 
when used give one thorough watering, but not 
otherwise. Stand the pots under oover, and 
also provide some material to bury the whole— 
pots and all—about 2 inches. By this means 
root-action is assisted and top-growth retarded. 
In bulb forcing this is a great consideration. 
We cannot put on more bells to a spike than 
are in embryo in the bulb, but by good cultiva¬ 
tion there is a ohanoe of so developing them that 
the blossoms are very large. Again, the trusses 
will not throw themselves well above the foliage 
unless a quantity of roots are obtained. In 
about six weeks examine the Hyacinths, and if 
stout growths are pushing up through the 
plunging material the pots may be taken out to 
the light and stood in the greenhouse to flower. 
A shelf near the glass should be selected ; this 
aids a sturdy growth, and by putting a few pots 
at a time in a warmer structure, the flowering 
period may be hastened as well as lengthened by 
a succession. It is desirable to use water just 
lukewarm, and also give an ocoasional dose of 
weak liquid-manure. The supplies of moisture 
at the roots should be ample when the flowers 
are opening. The early Narcissus, called Paper- 
white, as well as the Double Roman, do well 
treated as recommended for the early Hyaoinths. 

H. 


Heating a small greenhouse.— I have 
a small greenhouse, 10 feet long by 4 feet 
6 inches wide, in my baok yard, facing north, 
and in a very sheltered position. It is connected 
to the kitchen and scullery by a window and 
doorway. What mode of heating the greenhouse 
would you recommend ? And what temperature 
should I keep it in winter ? I grow Fuchsias, 
“ Geraniums,” Pelargoniums, Begonias, Coleus, 
and the hardier kinds of Ferns and Palms.— 
Anxious Amateur. 

* # * The beat way of heating so small a 
structure would be by means of two or three 
rows of 2-inch or 3-inch piping, connected with 
a properly constructed gas-boiler. This would 
only cost £3 or £4, and would require very little 
attention afterwards. Or the same amount of 
piping might be heated by means of a very small 
coil faxed in brickwork just outside the house. 
A still oheaper way would be to put in a flue of 
0-inch socket drain-pipes and a brick furnace, 
such as has been frequently described in 
Gardening. But why heat the house at all ? 
A north aspect is not suitable for the production 
of flowers in winter, while a cold house is very 
useful for sheltering many half-hardy subjects ; 
but heat is, of course, necessary for Palms, 
exotic Ferns, etc. 

Oroton Hawkert. —Well coloured exam¬ 
ples of Croton Hawkeri are not often seen, yet 
when in its fullest beauty there are few Crotons 
so effective, especially under artificial light. I 
grow several plants, also a large specimen, 
which is quite as well coloured as the smaller 
ones. At one time I had quite a difficulty in 
getting it to oolour satisfactorily, but this was 
eventually overoome by only striking as cuttings 
the better coloured pieces. If a green portion 
showed itself it was promptly cut out, and it 
was this persistent cutting out of the green parts 
and striking the well-ooloured pieces which led 
to the variegation becoming fixed.—A. 

Plants for a conservatory in winter. 

— May I enquire through your paper what 
plants you would advise for the winter decora¬ 
tion of a conservatory 19 feet by 11 feet, 
adjoined and entered by another 21 feet by 
feet ? Would you advise trying one or two 
Tree-Ferns, and some Bamboos ? The house is 
heated in winter by hot-water pipes. I take 
this opportunity to thank you for former advice. 
— G. N. Smith. 

* # * There are plenty of suitable subjects to 
choose from, and no doubt Tree and other Ferns, 
Bamboos, Ac., would do well; but these last 
ought to be planted out in a border to do much 
good. Many Palms, too, would thrive in a 
well-heated greenhouse. Large Camellias in 
pots or tubs are always handsome, and so are 
good specimen Azaleas grown in large pots. 
Abutilons make very larg« and handsome plants 
in a short time, and jin a gcpia? tcpnporature 
bloom all the winter, and Wpan i&obja kkicana, 


some of the Australian Aoacias, and the fragrant 
1 Cytisus racemosus are equally valuable. Large 
Fuchsias and “ Geraniums ” are very fine, and 
so are Bouvardias when allowed to attain a good 
size. As smaller plants may be grown, select 
Persian Cyclamens, Chinese and other Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and so forth. On the walls Orange- 
trees and Heliotropes are most effective. 


A RARE GREENHOUSE PLANT. 
Elisena longipetala. 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 

The garden in August. 

Bright yellow composite flowers are waving in 
the warm breeze, with butterflies and bees in 
plenty on the soft lilac flower-heads of the 
Eupatorium, a plant that should oertainly find a 
place along with Sedum spectabile in every 
insect-lover’s garden. The gold-rayed Lilies and 
the shining trumpets of the long-flowered Lily 
of Japan are still lovely, as also are the vivid 
scarlet flowers of Lilium chalcedonicum, while 
a few odd flowers of L. excelaum (teataceum) 



This strikingly handsome and remarkable green¬ 
house plant is a member of a very small family 
of South American bulbs, named by the Rev. 
William Herbert, in compliment to Elise, sister 
of Napoleon. This plant is nearly allied to the 
Pancratiums, and has very pure, pearly-white 
flowers, with their cups much declined and 
flattened, whilst the segments are of the same 
snowy whiteness, being singularly twisted, and 
about 4 inohes long. The style and stamens 
project from the mouth of the cups, as shown 
so plainly in the illustration. The flower-scape 
is stout and rises from the middle of a number 
of bright green leaves, which are annually sent 
up from a brown roundish bulb of about 2 inohes 
in diameter. The seed is large, round, and 
green, and if sown immediately after maturity 
will soon commence sprouting. 

The plant succeeds very well in a good-sized 


rare greenhouse bulbous flower (Elisena 

pot planted in Bandy leaf-mould and kept in a 
’ well-aired greenhouse, or it may also be 

E i outside in May on a warm southern 
The bulb must be kept perfectly dry 
ia winter, and in a place where frost cannot 
penetrate. Unfortunately, it is at present very 
soarce. 


Unhealthy Palm.— Can anyone kindly 
advise me as to the treatment of a large Palm 
with long spiked leaves, each with double row of 
spikes and stem like a Cocoa-nut Palm, which is 
gradually turning yellow and appears to be 
dying ? Can anything be done to save it ? It ia 
kept in a greenhouse, but has been much exposed 
to the sun, and once or twioe left very dry. 
It is in a very large pot, and has been recently 
top-dressed, and well drained.—E. S. 

• * In this country, or, rather, under the 
artificial conditions in which these plants have 
to be grown here, nearly all Palms luxuriate in 
abundant heat and moisture, with rather heavy 
shade in summer, and plenty of manurial 
nourishment at the roots. Your plant has 
evidently been starved and scorched, and if 
one of the Cocos tribe, which are comparatively 
tender, no wonder it now looks so bad. The 
only chance for it, probably, is to remove it at 
once to a stove or hot-house, where in a high 
temperature with moist atmosphere, Ac., it 
might perhaps recover—at any rate it would soon 
go one way or the other. 


yet linger in the shade. The Carnations are 
lovely on the borders, so, too, the Delphiniums, 
and a mass of Silene Sohafta is like a rosy satin 
cushion laid on the ground in the sun. The 
rains have freshened up all things, and after 
planting out seedlings and rooted things, manj 
and varied, the almost everlasting labour of pro¬ 
pagation is again begun afresh. Slips of all 
good hardy Carnations and Pinks, of Pentstc- 
mons, Veronicas, and Antirrhinums are now 
being planted in sand under handlights, where 
they will root and remain all the winter if 
weakly, being planted out as soon as they 
become rooted if strong. Most brilliant now are 
the scarlet Gladioli, the earliest Tiger Iris, and 
the Gaillardias, as seen in the sun. Mutisia 
decurrens has been very effective, being one of 
the most vivid of orange-scarlet flowers of its 
kind known to me. The single Dahlias are 
getting towards their 
beet, and the white 
Japan Anemone is as 
ever most lovely. The 
best yellow Daisy is 
Helianthus rigidus, and 
Pantstemens and Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis are 
ia full bloom. On warm 
nights the garden is de¬ 
lightful, filled as it is 
with the breath of Musk 
and Mignonette, Jas¬ 
mine, Myrtle, and Ber¬ 
gamot, Roses, Lavender, 
and Thyme. 

Wild Heather. 
There is a purple veil 
of Heather once again 
on the hills, and it is 
wreathed as subtly 
around them as are the 
mists of dawn. The 
moors are carpeted with 
ruby colouring, and the 
bees are happy, for their 
riohest harvest is that 
they win from the Heath 
and Ling. What a 
world of delights and 
longipetala). 0 f re grets also this 

blossoming of the wilo’ 
Heather brings ! Delight in rioh sunny autumi 
days with the corn and fruit everywhere 
ripening. Regret that the haloyon days of 
summer are no more. And yet to anyone 
who has experienced the luxuriant sameness of 
the Tropics these constant changes in our olimate 
are most satisfying and enchanting, and. 
ramble over the blossoming Heather becomes a 
positive delight. I saw to-day a tuft of Ling 
(Calluna vulgaris) growing in an Orchid-house, 
it having come in with the peat a year or two 
ago. Every vear it has flowered in the hot¬ 
house just at the same time as it would have done 
outside on the bleak moorland whence it came. 
No focussing of heat and sunshine under a glass 
roof has altered its blossoming. Again this vear 
it is in bloom at its usual season with steadfast 
constancy. What if the Daffodils and Anemones 
and Apple-blossoms have vanished for a season, 
are there not Apples large and rosy-oheeked now 
on every bough ? Have we not the great Japan 
Lilies distilling their rich odours in the garden, 
and with them a hundred Daisy flowers, waving 
over the grave where Narcissus sleeps, in certain 
hope of a beautiful resurrection in the spring ? 

Musk. 

In many gardens Musk is, if grown at all, 
limited in its area to a flower-pot in the green 
house or on the window-silL In mild localities, 
however, it is quite hardv ; indeed, it must be 
a oruel combination of cold, wet soils and a hard 
winter that will actually kill its rhizomes any 
where. A broad carpet of Musk is new and 
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then a good feature in the garden ; but as it 
extremely diffioult of thorough eradication, it _ 
m well to select a position where it cannot harm 
more delioate-hablted plants. One thing you 
may rely on most implioitly, and that is, the 
common Musk is more than a match for our 
native weeds on any ordinarily rich, warm soil. 
Planted out and staked with a few short Fir or 
Larch-boughs, you may have a clump of Musk 
yard high, and as much through, and if in full 
sunshine on a moist bottom, it will be studded 
with flowers for six months of the year. The 
hybrid Musk (Harrison’s) grows outside well as 
a summer bedding plant, but is not so tenacious 
of life as is the typical kind. If you wish to see 
it at its best, grow it in a basket hung up near 
the roof of a light and airy greenhouse or poroh. 
As so grown, it is elegant in habit, and most 
floriferous, and if you wish to intensify the colour 
of its flowers, All the centre of the basket with a 
rooted cutting of a purple-leaved Coleus, or with 
two or three bits of Iretine Herbsti, whioh shine 
like stained glass as seen between the eye and 
the light. 

The Japan Eitlaliah. 

The Eulalias are tall-growing Qrasses, as 
graceful as Bamboos, and easier to manage in 
almost all gardens. There are three forms, viz., 
the green-leaved type, a variety having its lonj 
and slender leaves striped like ribbon Grass, am 
a third whioh has yellowish zebra-like markings 
on its long green leaves. All are well worth 
culture, either as solitary clumps or masses on 
the lawn, or as pot plants in the conservatory. 
No matter how grown their habit is most 
graceful, and as yielding good foliage for 
Gladiolus or other out-flowers they deserve more 
notice than they have hitherto obtained. We 
And their growths out rather long most graceful, 
effective, and durable for indoor uses. They 
require a good, deep, warm soil, and plenty of 
moisture, aud then form tufts 5 feet or ti feet 
high in the open border every year. Even when 
killed to the ground, as they are now and then 
during extra hard winters, their dead stalks 
have a grace and effeot peculiarly their own. 
They are not diffioult to inoreasc either from 
seeds sown during the spring months in heat or 
by division of the roots. The two variegated 
forms striata and zebrina are peculiarly elegant 
and delioate looking as grown in small pots in 
a warm-house, where they group well along with 
Ferns, Asparagus, Aralias, or Dragon-trees. All 
three varieties are now flowering freely with us 
in the open air at 6 feet in height. 

Thb Feather Flowers. 

In North America the speoies of Liatris are 
sometimes known as Snake Roots or Feather 
Flowers, and there is a soft and feathery look 
about their flower-stems as well developed in 
deep rioh soils. There are several kinds, but 
L. pyonoetachya is, aR I believe, one of the best 
for garden culture. L. spicata is also a showy 
kind, and, like the former species, is easily 
raised from seeds or increased by division of the 
roots or crowns in spring. To see these singular 
composite plants at their best one must either 
rear them from seeds or divide them early every 
spring. Like many other things, they deteriorate 
if left in the same spot too long, and this is one 
of the real difficulties in hardy flower oulture. 
Many plants will exist for ten or twenty years 
in the same plaoe if onoe planted, but it does not 
follow that they satisfy one as so grown. In a 
Word, rotation of crops or good cultivation is as 
hecessary for hardy flowers as for oulinary vege¬ 
tables. A Lily is as fond of good, fresh, deeply- 
dug earth as is a Cabbage, and a change of soil 
is as essential to good Rose* or Narcissi as it is 
to Beetroot or Potatoe. No one who is afraid 
of digging np and replanting will ever give us 
many pictures in the garden ; and yet the man 
who usee the spade well has as muoh or even 
more power over beautiful flowers than a painter 
has with his odours. Both must use them freely 
and boldly in the right way. 

Rootwork. 


I do not mean rootwork as opposed to rock- 
work, but wish to allude to the silent labours of 
the roots of living plants. There is nothing 
more mysterious than the silent root power ever 
going on in even the smallest of gardens. 
There they are, as it were, 11 the power behind 
the throne” unseen, but rulingall things, useful 
or beautiful, above them. We have roots .as 
anchors or gripe; roots as oplect^i^of n^ajijl^ , 


, ment from the earth and air, and roots as store¬ 
houses or savings banks, for the surplus material 
oollected during growth and secured ready for 
the demands of the season of flowering and seed¬ 
ing. Take our biennial vegetables, Beet, Turnips, 
or Parsnips, for example. They spend one season 
in the collection and storage of material, which 
they utilise during the next by developing it 
into flower and seed-bearing stems. The fore¬ 
thought, so to speak, and thrifty behaviour of 
many plants are simply wonderful, but none the 
less wonderfully true. Some plants make sure 
of a constant supply of nutriment by storing it 
up in their bulbed or swollen stems. The plants 
seem to have gradually developed this power of 
securing constant supplies aud of oovi&ting 
waste in a wav analogous to that which 
prompted the old musicians to add a bag to 
their wooden pipes, or a wind-box to the organ. 
Ever since the days of Linmeus we have been 
led to consider the flower as the main looality of 
botanical characters. Now we are going a little 
nearer to the root of the matter. If there is a 
power in plants analogous to the reasoning brain 
of man, tnere can be no doubt that roots possess 
that power quite as fully, or more so than do the 
blossoms. We have no natural type of self- 



A shoot of Pernettya niucronaU. Hhowinj? its clusters of 
crimsou berries. 


abnegation more noble than that of the roots, 
which labour silently in the dark, while their 
oflbpring, the flowers, plant themselves in the 
sunshine and in the light of open day. V. 


TRENDS AND SHRUBS. 


PERNETTYA8. 

The Pernettyas are plants that often do well in 
gardens, though we see them most happy in the 
moist peaty Irish gardens. They are especially 
of note for the beauty of their berries in the 
winter months, and in the summer we get the 
>retty Lily of the Valley-like flowers, which, 
rom their waxy texture, remain long in beauty. 
If gathered in the shape of small sprays just as 
the blooms are on the point of expanding they 
will, if placed in water, retain their freshness for 
weeks. The purity of the blossoms is intensified 
by the reddish colour of the bark, and the dark 
green of the mature foliage. There are many 
varieties of P. mucronata, the berries varying 
from white to deepest crimson, and thickly 
clustered on the shoots, as shown in our illus¬ 
tration. 

Where these ornamental-berried shrubs have 
been in fruit throughout the winter, many of 
the berries will have lost their freshness in the 


spring, and may then be gathered and sown. 
The berries may be rubbed up with a little dry 
sand and sown either in pans of sandy peat, or 
where there is a considerable quantity a frame 
may be set apart for them, and 5 inches or 
6 inches of soil being placed therein, the seeds 
may then be sown. Whichever plan is adopted, 
the shelter of a frame must be accorded them, 
and it is better if kept close and shaded from 
sunshine till the young plants make their 
appearance. When large enough they may be 
pricked off, and will make more rapid progress 
If still sheltered by a frame during their earlier 
stages. Of oourse, plants raised in this way 
cannot be depended upon to perpetuate any 
particular variety. 

When it is necessary to propagate any of the 
named varieties, other means of increase—viz., 
by cuttings, layers, and division, most be 
employed. Cuttings may be formed in early 
summer of the current season’s shoots, when 
they commence to acquire a woody texture. 
They must be cut off at a joint, and a few of 
the bottom leaves having been removed, they 
should be then dibbled into pots of sandy peat. 
It is necessary to drain the pots thoroughly for 
the reception of the cuttings, and to press down 
the soil very firmly. When the 
cuttings are put in securely and a 
thorough watering given to settle 
the sod, the pots should be stood 
iu a close frame, and kept Shaded 
from the sun till they root. They 
strike quioker and in a more satis¬ 
factory manner if covered with a 
bell-glass, for the double protection 
of a frame and bell-glass as well 
tends to maintain the soil and cut¬ 
tings in a more even state of mois¬ 
ture. They will take a couple of 
months or more to strike, and the 
better way is to leave them undis¬ 
turbed in the cutting pots till 
spring, when they can either be 
planted out in a prepared bed, or 
potted off and when established 
planted out. This last is, generally 
speaking, the better plan, as the 
hair-like roots are so delicate that 
when transferred from the cutting 
pots to the open ground, some of 
the more tender are very likely to 
succumb. 

Layering msv be oarried out at 
any season, and may be frequently 
done without detracting from the 
appearance of the plant in any 
way, as the low growth of these 
Pernetty&a renders them easily 
brought in contact with the earth. 
They may be layered in the ordi¬ 
nary manner—that is, by just cut¬ 
ting a tongue on the lower side of 
the branch in the part that will be 
covered with soil, and pegging 
the branoh securely in position. 
Division is but a modification of 
this last, as plants that have been 
buried rather deeply in the soil will in many 
oases have produced roots from the underground 
portion of the branches, and the plant can 
sometimes be split np into several pieces, or 
single branches be detached with sufficient roots 
to support them. The better way is to plant 
them at first in a sheltered position, and when 
they become established they oan be removed to 
wherever required. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

We shall take advantage of a little spare time 
during the autumn months to clear away more 
old Laurels in any open space in the pleasure 
ground to make room for a nioe batch of flower¬ 
ing Bhruba that were inserted as cuttings last 
autumn. I write open spaces advisedly, because 
even if Laurels are cleared away, it is useless to 
put flowering plants under the shade of trees. 
This is more particularly applicable to Beeohes 
that have seen their best days and are showing 
signs of decay. Nasty fungoid growths spring 
up all along the line of root of anon trees, render¬ 
ing the ground simply poisonous to all shallow¬ 
rooting plants. Out in the open, however, the 
case is different, and grounds are vastly improved 
by the substitution of a bit of oolour here and 
there for endless banks of Laurels. A very nice 
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effect can be produced by grouping different 
families together in variety, interspersing some 
of the strongest among herbaceous plants, such, 
for instanoe, as the hardy Fuohsias, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum and C. uliginosum, 
Delphiniums, Starworts, and perennial Sun¬ 
flowers. Due regard must be had to rabbits 
where such planting operations are in the 
pleasure grounds or wild garden, as they are 
very partial to many herbaceous things, and 
will make short work of them if they can obtain 
access. I had to shift all our stock of Starworts 
last autumn, and this spring the rabbits spoiled 
a very nice clump of Hydrangea paniculata. 
Has any reader seen evidences of their attack on 
Azalea pontioa ? 1 have never notioed marks of 

teeth on any of these plants, and have come to 
the conclusion, 1 hope rightly, that, like the 
Rhododendron, this Azalea may claim immunity 
from the pest. Two good wild garden plants 
they certainly never touoh that are very useful 
occasionally between shrubs are Foxgloves and 
the Giant Mullein. In making selections of 
flowering shrubs the newer varieties of Ribes 
must not be forgotten ; they are very fine in the 
early season, and are also well adapted for pot 
culture. The newer Weigelas and Philadelpnns 
also take rank among really good things ; indeed, 
there is plenty of material in the list of both 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs available for the 
brightening up of out-lying places in nearly all 
gardens. Some may be planted sufficiently 
thick to meet and cover the ground, others 
thinly, with an underneath carpet of some dwarf 


Planting and culture, 

the planting season being at hand. The best 
sites for these fruits are doubtless the west or 
south-west, and in oold districts a south aspect 
is well repaid. I have seen fair crops on north 
walls, but in that case hardier kinds must be 
planted. On an eastern aspect one does not get 
enough sun, though such kinds as Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Clapp’s Favourite, and Pitmaston may 
be relied upon for a cold or north-east wall, and 
will fruit welL I have also grown very fine 
stewing Pears on the north and east, but these 
are not the most profitable. If very fine 
fruits are required, such kinds as Grosse 
Calebasse, Verulam, and Uvedale’s 8t. Germain 
are given room as cordons ; they look well, and 
and are useful for show and late keeping, 
planting in the early part of November, and at 
about 2 feet apart. Of course, if space is no 
object the trees may be allowed a little more 
room. First, deeply dig or trench the soil, and, 
in land deficient of lime, add lime or old mortar- 
rubble, also a liberal portion of good loam, with 
such aids as bones or meal, and burnt garden 



giving rich food at planting; but extremes 
must be guarded against. For instance, to 
plant trees just lifted out of rich, well-worked 
nursery land into poor soil is to court failure. 
The trees must have a start, and the growers 
must consider the soil, position, and other 
details. Plant firmly and get the trees early, 
remembering that the beat specimens are those 
first selected before the season is far advanced. 
Also purohase healthy, well-grown trees in pre¬ 
ference to cheap ones with little vigour and few 
roots. 

Selection. 

I will give a very limited selection for cordon 
culture, our best being Souvenir du Congr^s, 
Clapp’s Favourite, Triomphe de \ lenne, and 
Margaret Marlllat for September fruits. Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s, Durondeau, Marie 
Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, Emile d’Heyst, 
Beurrd Supertin, and B. Baohelier for Ootober. 
Beurru Diel, Beurre Baltet, Doyenn^ du Cornice, 
and Beurre d’Anjou for November ; and for 
later fruit Easter Beurr^, Josephine de Malines, 
Marie Benoist, and Beurre Ranee ; the latter is 


refuse of any kind. Manures are best left for no t always reliable, but where it does succeed is 
the surface, as they do nol promote fruit growth, valuable for ita lateness. G. VV. 

but gross wood. This last is one of the worst 
troubles the cultivator has to put up with, as if 
there is gross wood there will be few fruits ; 
the short, sturdy growths are the ones 
that bear fruit. I advise early planting, 
because the trees are then in a better 
position to stand drought or heat the next sum 
mer and will fruit more quickly, and there need 




A wall of cordon Pear-trees In fruit 


hardy plant, as recommended in the case of i be no lack of feeding. Though it is not advisable 
— - * • w L to place large bodies of manure in the soil at 

planting, there must be no lack of food during 
the growing season, and in light soils a mulch of 
manure in April or May and Ootober, will be 
beneficial the first for the production of fine 
fruit to swell up the crop, the latter one to be 
washed to the fibrous roots and thus assist next 
season’s crops. Small fibrous roots must be the 
aim of the cultivator, not coarse ones, and these 
should be as near the surface as possible, being 


Hydrangea paniculata and the common Musk. 
'J he difference in the style of planting as it 
applies to carpet or no carpet depends greatly 
on the formation of the shrubs. E. 


FRUIT. 


CORDON PEARS. - . 

The cordon lyitun of growing Pe.r. i. not ofton ' ^r ji^id^.n^ 

- - thi treo. g.t o.d.. 


DESSERT GOOSEBERRIES. 

The great value of the Gooseberry is too well 
known, but how seldom is a really good selection 
of the best varieties grown for dessert alone. It 
may perhaps be stated by some that all varieties 
of Gooseberries are suitable, and that it is 
unnecessary to grow any specially for table-use. 
At the same lime I think such persons will 
admit there are a fair number of varieties of an 
infinitely better flavour than others. In planting 
Gooseberries it is a good plan to put the best 
eating sorts by themselves, and those intended 
for cooking also by themselves. The convenience 
of such a method will be apparent, as the pick¬ 
ing, netting, &o., will be greatly simplified. 
Most of us have had some experience of a new 
hand or boy being sent to gather fruit from some 
particular bosh or bushes for the kitchen, dis¬ 
covering later on that he has made a mistake 
and picked from those required for dessert, a 
mistake easily avoided by having the two plan¬ 
tations separate. Another objeotionable fea¬ 
ture in many gardens is the planting of the 
bushes round the vegetable quarters in the 
kitchen garden, in many instances proving a 
nuisance, being inconvenient and causing a loss 
of valuable space. It is far more economical to 
have all the fruit-bearing trees in quarters 
entirely devoted to them, as the labour and 
attention required are thereby considerably re¬ 
duced without any loss in size or quantity of the 
fruit. So far as I know, Yellow Sulphur, or 
Early 8ulphur, as it is termed in this district, 
is the earliest and one of the most useful varie¬ 
ties, coming into use about a week before the 
others, and seldom failing to produce an excel¬ 
lent crop of nicely-flavoured berries; in fact, 
the way in which blackbirds will throng to it is 
one of the best proofs of its merits. 

The red, white, and yellow varieties of 
Champagne are all first-class and of nice size 
for dessert, also combining fine flavour and 
good appearance. Rumbullion iB a fine yellow 


form for small gardens. When cordon trees are 
utilised many more varieties can be grown in a 
small space. Thus one can get more variety, 
and the trees soon cover a certain space, and 
fruit in a short time. By the term cordon, it is 
intended that a single branoh or growth should 
be the portion cultivated ; but there are others, 
suoh aa double oordons and several cordon 
growths proceeding from the one stem. Doubt¬ 
less, the two first-named are the most suitable, 
and as these soon fruit they are most profitable. 
Being grafted or budded on stocks which are 
most prolific, the crop may be termed quick, and 
the trees, given ample attention, fruit for many 
years. 

I do not advise cordon Pears for any gardens 
where the trees are left alone, as neglect is even 
more harmful than in the case of bush or stan¬ 
dard form. There must be constant attention 
in the way of water, food, stopping, and thinning 
of orops, also lifting at times to prevent gross 
— J - J -.U f wiU 


wood, and maintaim^-fraitful gro’ 


th. 

e 


Pruning. 

Many fail by allowing a denBe top growth and 
coarse root growth, also want of attention at the 
start. There need be no fear of failure of a 
crop if attention is paid to stopping—that is, 
pinching—the shoots, except the leaders, when 
a few inches long. Pinching promotes fruit- 
buds and what may be termed a sturdy growth, 
and as long as this is maintained there will be 
fruit. If left alone, the branches being allowed 
to grow out from the walls, there will be un¬ 
sightly trees and no crop. 

Gordon trees also require their roots curbed or 
cut when they make too much top-growth. 
This is best done when the crop is cleared. 
Cutting the thick roots with a sharp knife in¬ 
duces a fibrous growth and the trees to form 
fruiting wood. This is termed root-pruning, 
and should be done in early autumn, getting 
a good trench in front of the trees, undermining 
them, and cutting as advised. The top-growth 
being restricted causes too much root action in 
i ich soils ; therefore, the greater reason for not 


°* variety, a prodigious bearer on our light soil, and 
the berries are of delicious flavour. Pitmaston 
Green Gage is not so much grown or known 
as it deserves, it having always proved with 
me to be a first-class variety in every wav. 
Yellowsmith and Whitesmith are two well- 
known old favourites, extremely useful for all 
purposes ; if allowed to become mellow, very 
tew will equal them for quality, and their crop¬ 
ping powers are all that could be desired. 
Scotch Nutmeg is very fine on some soils, 
especially such as those inclined to be heavy. 
On very light land the bushes are the first to 
become infested with red-spider, and unless 
that pest is extirpated, the fruit suffers both in 
size and flavour. The old Red Warrington is 
worthy of a place in the choioest collection, as 
when dead ripe it has few equals. Another 
item much in ita favour is that frost does not 
appear to affect it so much as many others. 
On several occasions I have had Gooseberries 
cut severely, most of the berries dropping, but 
Red Warrington lost very few. Broom Girl 
and Leader are two reliable yellow sorts, the 
latter hanging well on the bushes if netted, and 
it is one of the |^Bt«fo|i| gfofving on a wall for late 
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fruit. Green Gascoigne is a great favourite 
with many, while others see nothing special in 
it; but there can be no question as to its good 
qualities, and it also assists in the appearance 
for effect in a dish of mixed coloured berries. 
Whinham’s Industry is of very fair quality, a 
great bearer, and excellent for growing on a 
north wall to provide late fruit. W. 


PROTECTING GRAPE8 FROM MICE. 

I have for many years past been plagued by 
field mice destroying the ripe Grapes in my 
greenhouses. To trap them was in vain, and to 
poison them I dare not attempt, for fear of the 
poison being conveyed to the Grapes. This 
year I have saved my crop by a simple method, 
and as I think some of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated will be glad to know how I 
have succeeded, I give the full details, if you 
care to publish them. They are as follows : 
Cut a piece of oardboard 6 inches square, make 
a hole in the centre about the size of a pea, then 
with a sharp knife cut through one side of the 
cardboard to the hole, thus— 



Paint the top of the card with a strong solution 
of Tobacco-juice (this will prevent the vermin 
from nibbling through), and when dry, carefully 
pass the stalk of the bunch through the cut 
space into the centre hole, so that the card rests 
upon the top of the bunch. By following this 
simple method I have not lost a single bunch this 
season. It means some amount of trouble, even 
in its simplicity, but what trouble would one 
not take to secure a valuable crop of Grapes 
against these vermin ? I. Goody, F.R.H.S, 


Insect - ridden Pear and Plum- 
leaves. —I beg to enclose you a few specimens 
of leaves of Pear and Plum-trees in my garden 
here, which are being devoured wholesale by the 
caterpillars you will perceive on them, stripping 
the leaves off in consequence. I shall be much 
obliged if you will favour me with your opinion 
on tne best way to prevent these pests doing 
the same injury in future years ?— Col. Darwin. 


*** In reply to the enclosed from “Col. Dar- 
win,” your Pear-trees are attacked by Pear 
Slug-worms, the grubs of the Pear Saw-fly 
(Selandria adumbrata). The tree should be 
dusted with finely-powdered quick-lime or gas- 
lime, or syringed with 3 lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 1 lb. of Tobaoco, mixed with 
50 gallons of water. These grubs are oovered 
with a slimy, sticky coating, and when anything 
unpleasant adheres to them they have the power 
of exuding a fresh supply of the sticky material, 
and by doing so throwing off whatever annoys 
them. But this power is limited, so that what- 
ever means is employed to destroy them, it 
should be applied again in the course of a couple 
of days. When these grubs are full grown they 
drop to the ground and become chrysalides in the 
earth. One of the best means of stamping out 
this Dest is to remove the earth for the depth of 

2 inches in the autumn and burn it, or keep it 
well broken up so that the birds can get at the 
chrysalides.—G. S. 8. 

A remedy for Vines that bleed.— 

It is sometimes well to take and read over the 
back numbers of Gardening, and see what one 
has forgotten or overlooked. I now find at 
page 138, May 11, ’95, the subject of Vine bleed- 
ing, which I had not noticed before, or I would 
have sent^you ft valuable recipe given me by 
good old Keynes, of Salisbury, in 1833, and I 
have never found it fail when properly applied. 
For all woods, particularly Vine bleeding, 
20 oz. black pitch, 3 oz. bees’-wax, 3 oz. resin, 

3 oz. of tallow, crumble all together well before 
placing over a gentle fire, thoroughly well mix, 
and, of oourse, apply warm in a liquid state.— 
F. Brewer, Lan§sford t _niond Parh-road. 

Ktngttm dW^ by G(X 'Qle 



1040.— Fig-tree under Vines.— If you 
do not start the Vines until February, and yon 
can place the Fig-tree close to one end of the 
vinery, and that the coolest, so that it gets all 
the light possible under the cireumstances, you 
may succeed. You had, however, better 
keep the Fig-tree altogether in the house, 
as if you take it in the open air the change in 
night temperature would most likely cause it 
to cast its fruit. If the tree is free from insects 
when you plaoe it in the vinery, there is no fear 
of it producing any of those you mention, if the 
Vines are free from them at the same time.— 
J. C. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

0D0NT0GL0SSUM. CRISPUM. 

This beautiful Orchid is one of the most easily 
grown of the whole race, and is therefore especi¬ 
ally suitable for those with small houses, as it 
requires very little artificial heat. The flowers 
are delightful, and borne in graceful spikes. 
Sometimes they are of purest white or copiously 
spotted, this, of course, depending upon the 
variety. Fortunately, too, O. orispum is cheap. 
This Orchid has now become a universal 


One of the most easily cultivated of Orchids (Odonto- 
plossum crispum), the illustration depicting a cut 
spike of flowers. 

favourite, and justly so, for if we were asked to 
name the most useful, profitable, easily grown, 
and beautiful Orchid in cultivation, it would 
without hesitation be our choioe. Nothing can 
well surpass the chaste beauty of the blossoms 
of this Orchid, not even its newer congener O. 
vexillarium, which some consider the queen of 
the genus. The gracefully arching spikes of 
bloom which remain in perfection for many 
weeks are in strong contrast to the somewhat 
flimsy flowers of 0. vexillarium, which, more¬ 
over, is a plant more difficult to grow well, re¬ 
quiring more heat, not being so serviceable 
for floral decoration. It is one of the numerous 
plants about which botanists have disagreed 
somewhat, especially with regard to its name. 
About fifty years ago Hartweg discovered in 
a wood near the village of Pacho, in the province 
of Bogota, a species of Odontoglossum that the 
late Dr. Lindley named O. crispum, on account 
of the crisped edged flowers. Subsequently 
John Weir, the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
plant collector, discovered in the gloomy forests 
of Santa F4 de Bogota, at an elevation of 9,000 
feet, another species which Mr. Bateman named 
Alexandras, in oompliment to the Princess of 
Wales. This was in 1864; since then our 
knowledge of Orohids, and particularly of 
Odontoglossums, has become so muoh extended, 
owing to the large quantities of them that have 


been imported and the numerous varieties that 
have resulted therefrom, that now, we think, no 
one would hesitate to consider the two so called 
species one and the same sort. 

The varieties of O. crispum, as we before ob¬ 
served, are now very numerous, and every large 
importation of plants invariably yields many 
forms, some inferior, others superior to the 
typical kind. As a natural oonsequenoe, there¬ 
fore, there is a long list of named varieties all 
differing more or less from each other. A well- 
known grower writes of it as follows : “ Like 
its congener Pesoatorei, O. crispum likes the 
coolest treatment during the summer months ; 
ventilators and lights are therefore thrown open 
day and night, and a good humid atmosphere is 
maintained by syringing. The plants are potted 
in well drained pots in lumpy peat and Sphag¬ 
num, and a good supply of water is given sdl 
the year round. If allowed to get ary, this 
Orchid will soon show signs of injury by losing 
foliage and the shrivelling of the bulbs, so great 
care should be taken as regards this point.” 
This is one of the few Orohids that are grown 
on a large scale for supplying the market with 
out flowers, and in a few places round London 
it is grown by the thousand in long narrow 
houses, and even in ordinary brick pita heated 
by hot water. In such 
plaoes it is grown quite as 
easily as many other market 
plants. 


Work in the Orchid- 
house. —Cleaning has been 
the order of the day lately, 
commencing with the warm¬ 
est house, where red-spider 
was making headway upon 
the fast ripening growths of 
Dendrobiuma and other 
plants, then going through 
the Cattleyas for scale, and 
finishing up with the cool- 
house, preparatory to resur¬ 
facing or repotting any that 
may need it. Dendrobiuma, 
as thcpseudo-bulbsare matured, are taken from 
the moist heat of the warm-house and placed in 
a drier atmosphere and cooler temperature, such 
as a vinery, Peach-house, or other suitable place, 
some being stood in a sunny frame to complete 
the ripening process. The large growing D. 
8peciosum is not yet finished, but as soon as it is 
it will be taken out-of-doors and will remain 
there exposed to sunshine and rain until the 
middle or end of September, according as the 
weather is suitable or the reverse. Bletia 
hyacinthina is treated similarly to harden and 
ripen the foliage, but these are protected from 
the heaviest rains, though exposed to light 
showers. Cataaetums are Orohids that require 
very similar treatment to Dendrobiuma, but the 
leaves are more delicate, and great care is needed 
even now that no water drips into the heart of 
the plants, or it will assuredly mean the des¬ 
truction of the growth. The foliage will 
now be turning colour, and as it falls the 
plants must be kept drier at the roots and in 
the atmosphere, removing them to cooler 
quarters as soon as all have fallen. Hurry on 
the latest plants of Cattleyas, so as to finish 
their growth as the sun wanes, and do not shade 
them now more than is absolutely necessary to 
revent injury to the foliage. Be careful to 
eep the plants dormant that have finished 
growing, but not dry them unduly, a slightly 
lower temperature being just as effective and 
less dangerous. A little weak manure-water 
may be given to Calanthes that have filled their 
pots with roots, but keep it away from the 
foliage and bulbs as soon as possible. See that 
the plants have plenty of room, each one stand¬ 
ing clear of its neighbour to allow of air circula¬ 
ting between them. Keep the temperature 
steady, avoiding upward rushes by timely 
ventilation, but not allowing cold draughts of 
air. 

Scale on Orchids [J. C. &).—The best 
way to eradicate scale is to sponge the plants 
all over, leaf by leaf, repeating this at frequent 
intervals until all the insects are destroyed. 
Thoroughly wet the plant with tepid soft water 
before commencing, and use a weak solution of 
soft-soap, a lump as large as a pigeon’s egg in 
half a pail of warm water, If there are any 
suspicions of other insects, such as thrips or 
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red-spider, steep a little common shag Tobacco 
or Tobacco-water with the soapy mixture, and 
always use the sponge lightly, keeping it clean 
by frequent rinsing. With regard to the plant 
not flowering you should have given some idea 
n s to your mode of culture, the temperature the 
plants are grown in, and a few details as to 
watering, &c. Coelogyne cristata is one of the 
most constant flowering of Orchids, and is not at 
all fastidious as to temperature. Your plants 
should now be growing freely. Keep them 
going by a constantly moist and nice genial 
temperature until the pseudo-bulbs are swelled 
up. This will probably be rather late in the 
autumn. Then diminish the water supply by 
degrees, but never allow the plants to shrivel, 
ana keep them cool. You will then most likely 
be rewarded by seeing a flower-spike to nearly 
every new growth. Attend well to the plants 
this season, then if they do not flower send 
again with full particulars, and we will advise 
you more fully. 

Orchids from South Norwood — 

I am sending by this post a leaf of an Orchid 
of which I have three plants, and the flower 
of an Orchid of which I have one plant, and 
should feel obliged if you would give me 
the names and treatment of same.— Nor¬ 
wood. 

*»* The leaf sent is probably that of 
Cypripedium insigne — indeed, there is 
hardly any doubt about it, but you should 
always send flowers of Orchids to name. 
The flower is Oncidium flexuosum. The 
culture of both these Orchids is of the sim¬ 
plest description, they both thriving in an 
intermediate house. The Cypripedium may 
be potted in good peat and loam fibre in 
eoual proportion, adding chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and potsherds. Good drainage should 
be given, and the pots must be large 
enough to suffice for three or four years, 
as Cypripediums dislike being disturbed. 
When growing freely C. insigne requires a 
great amount of moisture at the root, es¬ 
pecially if at all pot-bound, and even in 
winter, if in a fairly warm house, will need 
attention almost daily. The Oncidium 
should be potted or basketed in nearly all 
clean Sphagnum, a little peat and charcoal 
being added. Less water will be needed for 
this Orchid, especially after repotting, a 
good plan being to just keep the Moss grow¬ 
ing, and giving no more water than is re¬ 
quired for this. When rooting and growing 
freely more will be required. It is hardly 
necessary to say they should both be kept 
free of insects, or it is no use expecting them 
to do well. When in good condition they 
are two of the most generally useful 
Orchids in cultivation. 


HOUSB AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 

WILD FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 

The illustration tells its own tale. No 
posy is more delightful in its way than 
that of wild flowers and Grasses, which 
harmonise so completely, and recall the 
woods and country lanes to the dweller in 
towns. Some of the prettiest dinner-table 
decorations have been of the simplest 
and most charming things, flowers culled 
from the wayside and Grasses from the field. 
Our illustration shows part of a tall vase, 
into which the common wild white Ox-eye 
(Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum), so plentiful in 
meadows and on railway banks in the summer 
months, and that other Chrysanthemum, C. 
segetum, the yellow town Marigold, a plague of 
the cornfields, yet a glorious border flower, have 
been put. Amongst native Grasses are many 
lovely things, and they fall in so naturally in 
epergnes or in whatever reoeptacle they are 
arranged. 

ARRANGEMENT OF DESSERT FRUIT. 
Whilst examples of floral arrangements are 
frequently met with upon which no small 
amount of taste and care have been expended, 
it is a far rarer occurrence to see a dessert so 
arranged as to deserve the same amount of 
commendation. Flowers are looked upon per¬ 
haps by Borne as the all-important factors in the 
arrangement of a dinner-table, but thi^ is alto- 
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gether a mistaken idea, for the two should be 
harmoniously blended together. We have the 
framers of prize schedules to thank beyond a 
doubt for the preponderance given to flowers in 
competing exhibits of this description ; there is, 
however, no reason why this should prevail to 
nearly that extent which it does at the present 
day. 

In the arrangement of dinner tables in the 
home there is even the same disposition to ignore 
the graceful grouping of the dessert in favour of 
the flowers. This idea should be overcome, 
allowing the same amount of care in one case as 
in the other. When prizes are offered for a 
dessert table—i.e., fruit and flowers in com¬ 
bination—the former is often ignored as forming 
a part of the general effect, and very little time 
is given to the arrangement of it. It is not, 
however, to the floral portion I now wish to 
allude, but the fruit itself, more particularly 
what is termed the “dishing up. In doing 
this another allusion is^needful to exhibitions, 


factors in 


A vase of wild flowers and Grasses. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. T. Horn Redwood, 2, Fisher-street, Red 
Lion-square, London, W.C. 

not in this instance to exhibits of taste so 
much as that of culture. By this I mean 
collections of fruits for dessert which are never 
arranged as for dessert, but if they were the 
effects of the whole would be much better. We 
have the Grapes invariably retained upon the 
sloping boards, and the Pineapples stood upon 
inverted flower-pots, and the rest of a collection 
upon plates. Why not have all displayed upon 
dessert dishes, more particularly when the 
prizes are sufficiently remunerative ? True, we 
have not ideal dishes for Grapes. I have not 
seen one dish yet that meets with this 
definition, but I have in my mind’s eye what I 
should prefer, and may have more to say on 
this point another time. The best should, 
however, be made of such as we can secure in 
the case of exhibitions. One most essential 
point in arranging dessert is to 

Avoid overcrowding, 

yet upon what are considered special occasions 
it is the one error that so often prevails. It 


should be understood by those who arrange the 
dessert that large quantities of fruit piled up in 
one mass are not nearly so effective as smaller 
dishes. The overcrowding of fruit stands in a 
similar position to the overcrowding of flowers, 
but it is even less reoognised. Large dishes of 
fruits, again, are not nearly so convenient for 
circulation amongst the guests as smaller ones. 
One or two bunches of Grapes make a far better 
dish than twioe the quantity, size being equal; 
whilst in the case of Grapes and other fruits, 
too, it should be carefully noted that the larger 
the dishes the more is there of the fruit 
hidden from view. Large dishes of Straw¬ 
berries, of Cherries, of Gooseberries, and other 
small fruits are also absurd. More than one such 
carefully piled up cone of fruit has been passed 
by when offered to a guest for fear of some of 
it falling off in the process of helping oneself. 

The dishing up of the fruit 
in a formal manner, every separate one being 
made to lie just so, is another fallacy. There 
is no reason why the stalks of Cherries and 
Strawberries should all be hidden as if they 
were a disgrace, but this is oftentimes carefully 
exeouted. No, on no single point is there any¬ 
thing advantageous to be learnt in the arrange¬ 
ment of fruit in exhibitions; it is rather what 
to avoid, although the individual culture in each 
instance may be quite first class. It is a waste 
in very many cases to make up such large dishes, 
being in no sense needed, for a display of fruit 
in quantity after the repast is over means so much 
waste when it exceeds a judicious margin. The 
after-handling of ripe fruit will in no way 
improve its appearance or its quality for another 
occasion, whilst in the case of such fugitive fruit 
as the Strawberry and the Raspberry it is never 
possible to use it the second time. In some in¬ 
stances, as in the case of tender-skinned Pears 
(Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, and Marie 
Louise being examples), it is a very easy matter 
to spoil their appearance if not carefully handled, 
and this can hardly be done so effectively in 
small dishes as in larger ones. There is, in fact, 
a deal of room for improvement in the handling 
of fruit before it finally reaches the dessert-plate. 
This does not occur so frequently when the 

f rower dishes up his own productions, for he 
nows what the consequences will be. It does, 
however, when in the hands of those who are 
none too well acquainted with the individuality 
of each respective kind. Both Peaches and 
Nectarines frequently receive indented finger 
marks, oftentimes upon their rosy cheeks. 
Pears, too, come in for tne same thoughtless hand¬ 
ling, and in each case can these marks be traced 
upon the removal of the skin. Apples may need 
a careful wiping with a soft linen cloth when 
dusty or after storing, but such work should not 
be attempted merely to polish the fruit. Grapes 
I have personally seen taken up in the hand, 
with an utter disregard for the bloom upon the 
berries, and that after great pains have been 
taken to keep it intact. No dessert fruit prob¬ 
ably comes in for such thoughtless handling 
as Grapes. Plums have frequently but little 
semblance of bloom upon them when dished up ; 
yet what is there more beautiful than a perfect 
specimen of Kirke’s or Transparent Gage with 
tne bloom well preserved ? From the want of 
better information, those who dish up fruit 
often make a mistake in placing too much 
reliance upon appearanoe or colour. I once 
heard of Beurr6 de Capiaumont Pears being 
chosen in preference to Doyenne du Comice for 
this reason. Fruits which quickly pass off from 
their high flavour, as in Melons, need to be 
carefully watched so as not to send a markedly 
over-ripe fruit to table. 

Leafage to go with Fruit. 

The accessories to the dishing up of fruit are 
chiefly leaves, nothing on the whole being better 
than Vine-leaves, particularly as with age they 
assume their rich, varied, and delightful tints. 
In the use of Vine foliage it is possible to vary 
the tints considerably so as to suit each to the 
fruit itself. Sprays of the Virginian Creeper, 
both the large and small forms, are lovely 
appendages to any dessert; so also is the Smilax 
or Myroiphyllum asparagoides for entwining 
around basket handles or stems. Although the 
term “ dishes ” is most in use (and mostly used), 
a word should be said in favour of baskets, 
which afford a most welcome change ; the use 
of the latter is strongly advised for luncheons 
and mid-day decorations, rum P* 
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GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 

The illustration we give of the hybrid white- 
flowered Rhododendron Sesterianum shows how 
beautiful is the raoe of Rhododendrons that 
require a greenhouse. They are very handsome 
plants for the greenhouse and conservatory 
daring the spring months, and they are so easily 
grown that anyone might manage to cultivate 
them. The Himalayan group comprises all 
those with large flowers, such as R. Dalhousise, 
Countess of Haddington, exoniensis, Veitch- 
imum, Sec. They are not expensive plants, and 
\ heir foliage is at all times very beautiful. They 
will succeed in any part of the greenhouse, 
either on the sunny or shady side of it, and they 
do not require to be placed so close to the glass 
as some plants do. When they have made 


their growths, if space is then required in the 
greenhouse, they may be placed out-of-doors. 
1 fancy the buds set quite as well out-of-doors 
as they do in the greenhouse. Even as foliage 
plants some of them are very ornamental, 
K. Edgeworthi, for instance. Some of the 
stronger-growing species make excellent conser¬ 
vatory plants if they can be planted out in a 
good deep border of turfy peat, and if this is 
not over-plentiful a little yellow loam may be 
mixed with it. For pot culture I drain the pots 
well, as I expect to give them plenty of water 
at the roots, and unless they are well drained 
this does not pass freely away, for the very 
small, fine, hair-like roots of Rhododendrons 
become compacted so closely together that I 
have known water stand for some time on the 
surface. A good plan is to mix with the potting 
soil a little broken charcoal:’ Light, fibrqus peat 
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torn up by the hands is the best material in 
which to pot them. A very little loam added is 
useful, and a small quantity of decayed manure 
or leaf-mould is beneficial. The same treatment 
applies to the R. javanioum group, except that 
it requires a rather warmer temperature all the 
year round, and especially in winter. There 
are many very handsome varieties of this group 
now in commerce. J. 


SOILS AND SITUATIONS BEST SUITED 
FOR VARIOUS PLANTS.—I. 

May I suggest that Borne elementary information 
about different soils and situations (as to aspect, 
slope, elevation, &c, as well as locality) would 
be very useful to inexperienced amateurs like I 


myself. Some notes, I mean, on the kind of 
plants and of manures best suited to each, and 
as to the difference (if any) which soil and 
situation make in the best times of planting or 
sowing, and the best precautions against frost, 
drought, Ac. Many valuable hints on these 
subjects are, I know, to be gathered from 
Gardening, but I want to see them more fully 
and systematically explained.—C. E. S. 

* * This is a subject upon which a great deal 
might be said or written, and a very brief review 
of the question from a broad or general point of 
view is all that is possible within the limits of a 
short article. So many points or conditions, 
including not only the composition and texture 
of the soil itself (and of the subsoil also), but 
also the looality, aspect, elevation, local climate, 
rainfall, Ac., exercise a more or less direct 
influence upon the growth or behaviour of 


plants, and the system of treatment calculated 
to afford the best results, that the entire 
question beoomes a most complicated one. In 
a general way correct conclusions of this nature 
are only arrived at by experience and prac¬ 
tice, by a “ rule-of-three ” method of work¬ 
ing, so to speak. All that can be done 
is to generalize, or lay down a few broad and 
comprehensive rules or maxims, and leave the 
reader to apply them to his particular case. 
When drawing an inference of any kind, 
remember that all the points or conditions must 
be taken into consideration—the omission of 
even one apparently unimportant matter may 
upset the entire oaloulation. 

Soils. 

Speaking broadly, it may be stated that heavy 
(clayey) or damp soils are naturally 
cold and late, while light, sandy, or 
well-drained and dry staples are warm 
and early. There are, of course, an 
infinite number of gradations be¬ 
tween the two extremes ; but, other 
things being equal, the character of 
the soil makes an immense difference 
in temperature, and consequently in 
the proper time for both sowing or 
planting, and in the harvesting also 
of plants and crops of almost all kinds. 
The difference between, say, a stiff or 
clayey loam and a free or sandy one 
as regards temperature alone will 
equalise that of several degrees of 
latitude. In the former case, late or 
spring planting or sowing should be 
the rule, the more especially as such 
soils are naturally more retentive of 
moisture, and suffer much less from 
a prolonged drought than any very 
light, shallow, or poor formations, 
while again late ana early frosts are 
always much more frequent, severe, 
and destructive than where the soil is 
of a lighter, dryer, and warmer cha¬ 
racter. To give just two or three 
illustrations — on a fairly light, 
“ free,” and consequently warm soil. 
Peas and Beans (Broad), as well as 
many flowering annuals, etc., may be 
safely sown in November ; Potatos 
be planted early in March, and many 
shrubs and herbaceous plants in the 
autumn ; while on a cold and damp 
clayey formation the first must be 
left until the spring. Potatos are 
never safe if planted before April, 
and most shrubs, Roses, and herba¬ 
ceous plants (such as Carnations, 
eto.), are far better undisturbed until 
the days grow longer and the sun 
gets high in the sky. The above will 
still obtain—supposing that the latter 
situation lies fifty or a hundred miles 
south (or south-west) of the former. 
In both, and indeed in all oases, 
however, there are advantages as 
well as disadvantages of severalkinds. 
Such heavy soils need draining, and 
to be rendered lighter by frequent 
working, by exposure to the weather, 
{ by the addition of sand, ashes, burnt 
earth, lime, eto., while very light 
staples ought to be partially solidi¬ 
fied by the use of strong farmyard- 
manure, clay, and lime. Again, light 
soils may be worked at almost any 
time, and often best shortly after 
rain, while a clay staple is often 
utterly unmanageable, except at certain times, as 
after having been thrown up roughly in the 
autumn, and disintegrated by frost, or when a 
shower or two follows a dry time. 

Elevation. 

This, again, is an important factor, especially 
in the matter of temperature, and, consequently, 
to a great extent, in the earliness and hardiness 
of certain plants and crops. At first sight it 
might be imagined that a low and sheltered 
situation, such as the bottom of a valley, would be 
the warmest, but in practice this is found to be 
entirely erroneous. Low ground is always more 
or less damp, and, consequently, frosts are more 
frequent and severe, especially in the autumn 
and spring. This one may often observe when 
riding or driving across hilly country on a frosty 
morning in the autumn of, spring. At such a 
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A beautiful hybrid greenhouse Rhododendron (R. Sesterianum). F!owe:n white. From a photograph Bent by’ Miss 
Willmott, Worley-place, Great Warley, Essex. 
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time the valleys will be found white with hoar- 
frost, while a few score or hundred feet up the 
hillsides there is little or none. This plainly 
proves that a moderately elevated site is con¬ 
siderably warmer, and, consequently, earlier 
than the low ground. Consequently, many 
crops may be sown or planted sooner in the 
spring, and will hang on later in the autumn ; 
but, at the same time, a too lofty elevation is not 
desirable, as here the element of exposure comes 
in, and the effect of strong and bleak or harsh 
winds, with little or no shelter, checks or retards 
vegetation almost as much as actual cold and 
damp oombined would do. Low, damp ground, 
such as a valley, is usually cold in winter and 
intensely hot in the summer, while, though 
cooler and more equable on the whole, a hill¬ 
top generally suffers severely during very dry or 
hot weather, especially if the soil is light or 
shallow also. The 


Aspect, 

too, must be taken into consideration. A gentle 
slope, if to the south, south-east, or south-west, 
is, as a rule, warmer and more favourable to 
vegetation generally than any other aspect, or 
than level ground, though if fairly elevated, and 
the soil moderately light and dry, this is suit¬ 
able for most purposes, supposing it to be not 
too much exposed on the north and east. 
Eastern aspects are comparatively early on the 
whole, while after a frosty night the thaw is 
earlier and more gradual ; many fruit-trees and 
vegetables suffer less from this cause, and as a 
rule do well. A western slope is often favour¬ 
able, and, of course, sheltered from the biting 
east winds we get in the spring ; but then it is 
exposed to the rough and often destructive gales 
we get from that quarter, especially in the 
autumn, and is generally moister than an east 
aspect. A slope to the north is naturally 
oold in vinter and late in the spring, but in a 
hot, dry summer the coolness and moisture 
arising from the partial shade are grateful to 
many things, and north aspects are useful as pro¬ 
longing the season of many vegetables and fruits. 
On a north or cold aspect always sow or plant 
late in the spring and early in the autumn, 
more so by from two to four weeks or more 
than on a southern site. 


ROSES. 


CLIMBING HOSES. 

One cannot help noticing that due regard is nol 
always given to the selection of the most suit 
able Roses when there are walls or buildings o: 
any kind to be covered with growth. Foi 
instance, we frequently see such strong-growing 
Hoses as Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardsoi 
selected for oovering walls not more than 6 feel 
or 7 feet high. The consequence is that thi 
bulk of the flowers are chiefly at the top, ant 
few, if any, at or near the bottom. These ant 
similar strong growers are quite unsuitable foi 
such restricted space. They cannot show theii 
true character if all the strong shoots have to b< 
cut away beoause there is no space for them 
The examples that we sometimes see in country 
villages of Gloire de Dijon covering the gable 
ends of a two-story cottage, with the branchei 
laden with flowers to the highest point, ar< 
sufficient proof of the capacity of that class o 
Roses to cover a large area, as well as illustrat 
Lng that they are too often restricted, much t< 
their disadvantage. The two Roses I hav< 
mentioned are by no means the only ones thal 
suffer from being planted in unsuitable positions 
/ery few people are aware of the capacity o 
that once favourite, Rose Solfaterre, for coverinj 
a large space, and the freedom with which i 
flowers twice a year when the early-made shoot 
are secured to the wall instead of being cu 
away. 

RfcvE d’Or and Bouquet d’Or suffer from th 
same cause. They both flower well in sprinj 
and autumn when the early summer growth i 
retained, and W. A. Richardson can only b 
3een at its best when its growth is allowed t 
cover a large space, and this need not necessaril 
be a wall or building, as a specimen near her 
shows. In this case the plant had been allowe 
to cover first the south end of a cottage, an 
afterwards a high trellis which has been espec: 
ally erected to receive the extending shootc 
When this plant is in--flower it is a j&plend' 
picture. My conviction ia- tfcr.t - — r ~ 
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more than 6 feet high the ordinary climbing 
Roses should be excluded, and the strong-grow¬ 
ing Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals selected instead. 
If this were done a greater number of flowers 
would be secured. One may want a little more 
patience, perhaps, and to put in a few more 
plants to fill up the space. When once that is 
done the arrangement will be far more satisfac¬ 
tory than the present, where the long branches 
are seen towering far above the wall, and the 
flowers rendered useless by rain and wind. Such 
vigorous-growing Tea Roses as Marie Van 
Houtte, President, Safrano, Princess of Wales, 
and Perle des Jardins are excellent for the pur¬ 
pose I am advocating, and amongst the Hybrid 
Perpetuals there are many that produce a larger 
number of flowers when grown as climbers than 
when cultivated in any other form. In its line 
of colour there is no grander Rose than 
Magna Charta, and the same remarks apply 
to Mme. Nachury. Among those with different 
shades of red I may mention General Jacque¬ 
minot, Star of Waltham, Duke of Edinburgh, 
while the unlikely-looking Boule de Neige, when 
seen as a bush or standard, will grow to a height 
of G feet in a few years. The faot that as 
olimbers they are not pruned so much explains 
the difference in their behaviour, and the H.P.’s 
are so hardy that they will thrive and flower 
well on a north wall, only, of course, they will 
be a little later in coming into bloom than those 
on warmer aspects. J. C. C. 


HYBRID SWEET BRIER. 

A short time ago I noticed in a foreign paper a 
descriptive article of the Roses Lucy Ashton, 
Brenda, Amy Robsart, Flora Mclvor, Brad- 
wardine, Lord Penzance, Meg Merrilies, Lady 
Penzance, and Anne of Geierstein, according to 
which these Roses should be in possession of all 
possible good qualities, especially scent, hardi¬ 
ness, beauty, and immunity from diseases and 
insect attacks. They were spoken of as Perpetual 
bloomers, most of them as strong climbers, and 
the article concluded with the statement that 
the Roses named would be destined to take the 
place of honour in most gardens in future, and 
would displace many of our best favourites. I 
have not noticed an opinion of these Roses in 
English garden papers, beyond mere passing 
remarks ; but if they really are so valuable, as 
stated in the article referred to above, I should 
think your readers will welcome a leading 
article dealing thoroughly with the subject. 
Perhaps one of your Roso experts can oblige ?-- 
C. Kronman. 

Much to our surprise, our correspondent 
has only seen a few passing remarks anent the 
above, although he has read good descriptive 
articles in a foreign paper. Can he have taken 
in the English garden papers to any extent ? In 
the Garden frequent notices have appeared, 
while on January 31st, 1893, an excellent col¬ 
oured plate was also given. Of all strong-growing 
Roses, these are the most vigorous. They are 
rampant in growth, and in Messrs. Keynes, 
Wil’iams, & Co.’s nurseries at Salisbury, we saw 
them from ten feet to fifteen feet high, almost as 
much through, andBimply covered with blossom. 
In the majority of instances the leaves are larger 
than those of the common Sweet Brier, while 
the growth is decidedly more robust except in 
the case of Lord and Lady Penzance. These 
immense bushes were a mass of buds and blooms, 
and the perfume delicious. It was difficult to 
choose between so many good qualities, but we 
should give the preference to Amy Robsart, 
Anne of Geierstein, Lady Penzance, Lord 
Tenzance, Meg Merrilies, and Rose Brad- 
wardine as the half-dozen yet in com¬ 
merce. We have also been privileged 
to see others that are yet to come out, and one 
of them called Jeannie Deans is far and away 
the best of the lot. All of them are peculiarly 
sweet, both in bloom and foliage, while their 
hardy character was proved by the fact that 
when we called the majority of other Roses 
were severely hit by the frost of June, 1895. 
Again, during the past winter of exceptional 
severity, both plants and dormant buds have 
come through unscathed, and have been one of 
the most delightful features in the garden. We 
should much like our correspondent to have 
visited Kew Gardens during the middle of June 
last, when he would have seen these floral gems 
in full beauty. Like most of our single Roses, 


the Sweet Briers flower profusely once early in 
the summer, but some of them flower again in 
the autumn. Our native Sweet Brier gives 
small trusses, but these hybrids produce large 
clusters. For this reason, although the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms are fleeting, we get a pro¬ 
longed succession of flowers. The best kinds 
are :— 

Amy Robsart.—A lovely deep rose, resem¬ 
bling a greatly improved form of the Sweet 
Brier. 

Anne of Geierstein is a dark crimson, the 
flowers being followed by grand trusses of hips in 
the late summer and autumn. 

Meg Merrilies is even darker in eolour, 
seeds equally as freely, and is one of the very 
best. 

Lady Penzance, a cross between the Sweet 
Brier and Austrian Copper, is very distinct. A 
soft tint of copper and a peculiar metallic lustre 
is retained here, while the base of each petal is 
a bright yellow, and forms a perfect halo around 
the golden anthers. This is not a very upright 
grower, but flowers very freely, and possesses a 
peculiar perfume distinctive of the Austrian 
Copper. 

Lord Penzance was obtained by crossing the 
Sweet Brier with Harrisoni, and is a soft fawn 
in colour, gradually fading to an emerald yellow 
in the centre, while a delicate pink sometimes 
pervades the whole. This is about the sweetest 
scented of all. 

Rose Bradwardine is a most profuse bloomer, 
a beautiful clear rose in colour, and of good 

size. 

J kan n ie Deans is delightful, and will certainly 
take with the public as well as any. 

We must not close this note without a hint 
upon pruning—or, rather, the non-pruning—of 
these Briers. Plant them out with ample 
room, and let them grow at will if you wish to 
see their true beauty. No one with cramped 
space should attempt their culture. On a lawn, 
or to hide some unsightly corner or building, 
they are grand, but the more we allow them to 

f row at will the more pleasing is the effect. 

'reat liberally and do not prune. That we 
have by no means seen the full beauties of these 
Briers wo are convinced, and it does not seem 
at all improbable that we shall soon have, more 
or less, all of the shades and colours found 
amoDi’ Roses, with the addition of delightfully 
perfumed leafage. 


Rose for greenhouse. -Is there any 
Rose I could grow iu a greenhouse heated by a 
stove?—M ollie. 

%* Provided you regulate and manage your 
stove so as to be congenial to other greenhouse 
plants, we see no reason why Roses should not do 
as well as if otherwise heated. You do not want 
a dry atmosphere for other subjects, nor yet for 
the Rose. A good white is Climbing Niphetos ; 
red, Reine M. Henrietta; vellow, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins ; orange, W. A. Richardson ; 
coppery-red, L’ldoal. All of those are very 
strong olimbers. If you want those of ordinary 
growth choose from the Teas and Noisettes, so 
described in any Rose catalogue, where you will 
also get full descriptions of colours. Those 
marked “free” and “vigorous” will suit you 
best; “ very vigorous ” alludes to climbers. 

Roses on their own roots.— Through 
the medium of your paper will you kindly let 
me know what to do under the following cir¬ 
cumstances? Two years ago I planted some 
Roses on their own roots, and during last 
season Dr. Andry threw two stems about 5 feet 
by £ inch thick, which this spring I cut down to 
about 12 inches in the hope of obtaining some 
good rods for blooming, instead of whioh I have 
rods from the one whioh I cut down running 
about 5 feet. After the bloom on the other part 
of the bush was over, I bent down the top of the 
leader to see if I could get some good wood for 
next season, instead of which I have obtained 
three shoots from the top, and a lot of vigorous 
shoots up out of the ground. The leader is now 
over 6 feet high, and what I wish to know is what 
shall I do with this fiery customer in order to 
obtain bloom, as this year I have only had 
three ? The cause of this cannot be overfeeding, 
as I have not given any of my trees much this 
season, as they were put in good maiden soiL 
In addition to Dr. Andry running away, John 
Hopper is on the Rama road; also Sultan of 
Zanzibar (a dozen good rods), Marchioness of 
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Lome* Jean Cherpin, Duke oi Edinbro’, 
&c., whilst Cap. Christy, Paul Neyron, Magna 
Charta, Etienne Levet, all in the same soil, 
have soaroely grown 6 inches. What shall 1 do 
with these so as to obtain more growth?— 
W. E. Reeve. 

V Yon prune much too hard. Leave the 
shoote 2 feet long or longer, and peg down, or if 
roo strong to peg down tie them out horizontally. 
It would be better to stop these over*vigorous 
shoots at end of June. Probably some of the 
lateral shoots would flower in the autumn. All 
Roses do not make so much wood on their own 
roots. The kinds which do not grow freely may 
have more liberal treatment in the way of 
manure, either liquid or solid. 

Roses and Clematis.— I am about 
starting to grow Roses and a Clematis. Would 
you kindly say through yonr valuable columns 
the best time to put these in ?—W. H. Milsom. 

* • Tou are choosing two of the most delight¬ 
ful flowers for combination of beauty and fitness ; 
but we note you do not say what class of Roses, 
nor whether to be indoors or out. Outdoors: 
Plant the Roses as early as possible in November, 
and use a soil that is rich, neither light nor very 
clayey in character. Roses are by no means 
particular as to soil if we avoid the extremes of 
stiff and sandy porous soils ; but they must be 
rich to support a strong grower as well as the 
Clematis. We presume you mean both to grow 
together. We have a few strong growers in a 
corner, and among these Clematises are now very 
gay. You oannot find anything better than the 
hybrid Sweet Briers. These are sturdy, strong, 
spread over much ground, and give us early 
bloom before the Clematis gets too forward 
iu growth. I am sure that nothing will 
be prettier in my garden than a com¬ 
bination of these, and which should be in 
full beauty next year. The Clematises I would 
not plant until spring, and as these are generally 
grown in pots, they are safer from slugs and 
other insect pests when kept under oover during 
the first winter. When established they are as 
capable of looking after themselves, ana are as 
hardy as Roses. However, it is well to place a 
little soot around them occasionally during early 
spring, or slugs will be busy. Under glass: 
Here I would not care to have both Rose and 
Clematis growing together. I should ohoose 
C. indivisa lobata, and this is suffioently pretty. 
Besides, we want to prune all of our strong- 
growing Roses here, and this would not be suit¬ 
able to the Clematis. I feel sure that it is out¬ 
side that you are alluding to, and if you use 
strong growers of both Roses and Clematises, 
you oannot go far wrong so long ub you muloh 
well each season to replace the great drag they 
will be upon the soil. One more hint—if you 
use the Sweet Briers, use the types of Clematis 
that flower upon old wood; if you do not plant 
Briers, but one of those climbers that need 
pruning, suoh as Martohal Niel, then use the 
Jackmani section of Clematis. Why? Because 
we cannot prune the Rose without cutting away 
or greatly injuring the Clematis at the same 
time, and in the oaae of those that bloom upon 
the last season’s wood this would be a great 
loss. The Jackmani section, however, may be 
treated as perennial, and cut down each autumn 
or early spring with the old wood of the Roses. 
The same soil will suit both. 

Rosa rugosa for hedges.— I want to 
form a hedgelrom the hips of this Rose. Should 
they be sown in situ, or how, and when is the 
best time ?—R. 

%* We are glad you contemplate making a 
hedge of these. No Roses are more suitable, and 
none will grow bo easily and * satisfactorily. 
Seedlings do not come quite so large in bloom, 
nor are they always true to colour. But per¬ 
haps you do not mind this. Wait until the 
early part of February before sowing, and in 
the meantime, when the hips are thoroughly 
ripened, place them in some sand that is neither 
dry nor wet. The pulp around the seeds will 
then decay, and you will have no difficulty in 
breaking them up by nibbing well between the 
hands before sowing. There is no objeot in 
cleaning the seeds or separating them from the 
husk ; but we do not want to sow them in lumps, 
as it were, therefore give them a good rubbing, 
and then sow sand aim seeds together. Sow in 
boxes, seed-pans, or else in a cool frame of sandy 
loam, and just oover tbw jeedwith mo o of the 
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same soil. When the seedlings appear, draw 
out seedling and other weeds carefully, and keep 
the surface soil slightly moved between the 
young Roses. Sow thinly, and leave them un¬ 
disturbed until the following autumn or early 
spring, when they may be planted upon a pre¬ 
pared border outside, placing them some 9 inches 
apart in the row, and the latter 18 inches from 
each other. Next autumn they will be ready 
to form the hedge, and you may depend upon 
an uniform and pleasing growth. If two 
feet apart iu a single row, or 3| feet if put in 
double rows, and planted triangularly, they will 
quickly form a pleasing hedge. You will save 
time and secure a better hedge by following this 
plan than if yon were to sow on the site of the 
hedge at once. In the latter case gaps would be 
certain to occur. 

Rose Fellanberg. — This is a bright-flowered 
Noisette and worth massing, the plant being exceptionally 
free. Each bears a quantity of loosely arranged flowers, 
lame and bright crimson-roee, paler In the oentre. The 
beds of it will continue gay until frost spoils their beauty. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordinis). 

Late in the summer and in the autumn it may 
be often noticed that the leaves of Celery ana 



A portion of a Celery-leaf showing the blisters formed by grubs of 
the Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordinis). Fig. 1, Chrysalis magni¬ 
fied ; 2, Perfect Insect magnified; 3, Grub magnified, 
show the natural size. 


Parsley have a very withered and blighted appear¬ 
ance ; on closer examination it will be found 
that the discoloured leaves are much blistered, 
and on holding one up against the light a grub 
or maggot nearly & inch long will be seen 
between the skins of the leaf. This is the 
grub of the Celery-fly which lives on the softer 
portions of the inside of the leaf. This withered 
appearance of the leaves is generally attributed 
to Borne atmospherio effect, such as a cold wind, 
heavy rain, hoi sun, or anything else remarkable 
in the weather, without taking any pains to dis¬ 
cover the real cause; but by taking a little 
trouble in investigating things of this kind, the 
root of the evil will generally be discovered. 
This insect not only attacks the leaves of Celery, 
but also Parsnips, Alexanders, and several other 
large umbelliferous plants, which suffer 
quite ae much as the Celery from their attacks. 
When the grubs are present in large numbers, 
as is often the case, the plants are very much 
injured by the loss of so much foliage, and 
beoome weak, siokly, and stunted. The grubs 
may be found from the middle of June to the 
end of November, and as there are two or more 
broods of this insect daring the season, it is very 
desirable that the grabs of the first brood should 
be destroyed, so as to prevent, if possible, any 
fnttire generations. This is rather troublesome, 


but it may be done very effeotnally by pinching 
that part of the leaf where the grab is between 
the finger and thumb, or cutting the infested 
leaves off and burning them. This insect’s 
natural enemies are few ; they are probably free 
from the attaoks of birds when in the grub 
state ; but, even securely as they would seem to 
be hidden in the leaves, two small members of 
the IchneumonidsB find them out and deposit 
their eggs in their bodies, causing the destruc¬ 
tion annually of great numbers of them. 

It is almost impossible to do anything effectu¬ 
ally towards exterminating this insect in its other 
states; the eggs are very small, and being laid 
between the skins of the leaves it is almost 
impossible to detect them. The flies may be 
caught with a butter-fly net, but I doubt if the 
few that would be captured would make any 
perceptible reduction in their numbers. As the 
chrysalides are formed in the ground they are 
practically out of our reach. The Celery-fly 
belongs to the Natural Order Diptera, or two¬ 
winged flies, the Order which contains the gnats, 
house flies, daddy-long-legs, &o., and is olasaed 
in the same family ss the house flies. It is a 
very beautiful little insect, with particularly 
brilliant green eyes. In itself it is most harm¬ 
less and inoffensive. It may be found from the 
end of May till the end of July, 
hovering over flowers, or basking in 
the son in warm situations on paunga 
and leaves, particularly on Laurel- 
leaves, with its wings slightly raised 
and partially open, which it quietly 
waves up and down as it runs about 
with a jerky, half-side-ways action. 
The female is provided with a longish 
ovipositor, which she can protrade or 

♦ withdraw at pleasure. With this 
organ she pieroes the leaves and in¬ 
serts the eggs singly. These soon 
hatch, and the grabs which are pro¬ 
duced at once begin feeding on the 
juioy interior of the leaf, thus sepa- 
1 rating the two skins, and causing the 
blistered appearanos; often two or 
more grabs are so near together that 
the blisters in the coarse of time join 
one another. 

The grubs do not keep eating their 
ways straight ahead, as the mining 
caterpillars of some small moths do, 
forming a regular track or gallery, 
but they appear to eat all within their 
reach, and work sideways along the 
line of untonohed leaf, which gener¬ 
ally is somewhat in the form of a 
segment of a circle, and gradually eat 
their way onwards, leaving behind 
rows of their droppings. When fully 
grown the grabs work themselves out 
of the leaves, and drop to the ground, 
when they at once bury themselves 
and become chrysalides; those which 
are formed late in the season remain 
unohanged until the following May, 
when the perfect insects, bursting 
their fetters, crawl to the surface. 
The fly is about 2-lObhs of an inch long, 
and measures 4-10ths of an inch across the 
expanded wings. The general colour of the 
entire insect is a yellowish-brown, but sometimes 
the body is darker. The head is furnished with 
a pair of small antennae, consisting of only three 
joints. The eyes are large and prominent, and 
of a deep, shining green. The thorax is oval and 
shining, with a few stiff, black hairs on either 
aide. The body is egg-shaped, each joint being 
fringed with fine brown hair. The wings are 
large, and mnoh clouded with yellowish-brown 
markings, which vary mnoh in size and intensity 
in different specimens. Immediately behind the 
wings, in the place where the second pair of 
wings would be in four-winged insects, is a 
pair of small organs, shaped like drum-stioks, 
oalled halteres or balancers, the use of whioh is 
uncertain, but they are generally supposed to 
be the representatives of the second pair of 
wings. The grabs, when fully grown, are about 
4-lOths of an inoh in length, and are long and 
narrow, being very pointed at the head and 
gradually widening towards the tail, which is 
bluntly rounded; they are roundish and plnmp, 
pale green in oolonr, very shining, and so trans¬ 
parent that their intestines, &o., are clearly 
visible down the middle of the back as a 
broadish dark line. , The grab is entirely desti- 
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tute of eyes or legs; its body la composed of 
eleven joints, whioh are not very readily distin¬ 
guished ; the month is armed with two hooks 
instead of jaws, with whioh it appears to aorape 
its food with a baokward and forward motion; 
the last joint of the body is furnished with 
several tubercles. The chrysalides are about 
| inch long, oval, and somewhat flattened, 
horny, and of a yellowish-brown oolour; the 
joints are very distinctly marked. G. S. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

The time for planting being now close at hand, 
it may not be out of place to call attention to a 
few really useful things. The great number of 
varieties now obtainable in many prominent 
families of perennials—Irises, Phloxes, and 
Pyrethrnms, ror example—not only enables one 
to greatly prolong their season, but in many 
cases makes an important difference as to their 
value for out flowers. I find the firm, solid- 
pipped Phloxes will stand nearly as long again 
m water as the old flimsy, star-shaped flowers. 
So far as the prolongation of the season is con¬ 
cerned, the judicious selection of sections and 
varieties of families is undoubtedly one of the 
chief points to be considered before starting new 
borders, and the length of the outdoor display 
and a constant supply for the flower-basket are 
materially influenced thereby. Any gardener, 
however well he may be versed in herbaceous 
plants, is always the better for a careful 
inspection and a ohat with the representative of 
some good hardy plant nursery before making 
out his order for plants, or starting his planting. 
To take a couple of oases from the families above- 
named, no planter in these days should oonfine 
himself to the germanioa Iris or decussata 
Phloxes, when they only represent one season of 
the year; better a few from each section than a 
peat bulk from one. Three very useful things 
for different seasons requiring somewhat similar 
treatment will be found in Anemone fulgens, 
Montbretias, and Schizostylis oocoinea—that is, 
they all like a deep, rather light soil, should be 
planted deeply, well mulohea in early winter, 
and onoe established, disturbed as little as 
possible. Apropos of the Montbretias, especi¬ 
ally M. crocoemiwflora, already noted as a grand 
border plant, let me add a good word for its 
prolonged flowering season. Our plants were 
well out by the middle of July, and the present 
appearance of the plants points to plenty of 
bloom until the middle of September. 

Anemone japonica and its varieties are coming 
into flower. These are useful for the flower- 
basket, and should find a place in all gardens; 
not, however, on the herbaceous border proper 
among ohoice plants, for they have a rambling 
tendenoy, ana eneroaoh on all sides unless 
strong measures are taken to keep them 
in check. A good position on the shrubbery 
border between and slightly in front of two 
clumps of flowering shrubs is the place 
for tnem. The double varieties of Achillea 
ptarmioa are beautiful in themselves, and will 
stand well in a out state; the new large-flower¬ 
ing forms grow considerably stronger than the 
type. I like to plant towards the edge of the 
border, and when the stems are fairly well 
developed to peg them loosely; the individual 
flower-stalks will then stand up well throughout 
the length of the stem, and give a nioe mass of 
white about a foot high. Good free varieties of 
Carnations may occupy positions here and there 
along the herbaceous border, the dumps being 
of sufficient size to show a good mass of oolour. 
Dense clumps of very bright yellow flowers 
are obtainable for a long time in the summer 
from one or two of the Coreopsis family, and 
much earlier in the season from the Doronioums. 
These really, so far as oolour and shape of flower 
are oonoemed, might almost be styled spring 
Sunflowers. Gaillardias have advanced rapidly 
in favour during the last few years, so much so 
that one very seldom finds them absent from 
any collections of hardy flowers that may be 
staged from July right away to October. Very 
rich colours are now obtainable, and they 
possess the merit of doing well in rather poor 
soils. Perhaps some hardy plant grower will say 
the soil and situation most favourable to the 
well-being of Senecio puloher, one of our best 
late summer - flowering plants. My jjlant 
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flowers well every year, but makes no headway. 
It is hardly any larger than when it was planted 
some four or five years ago. Flowers with light, 
feathery heads of bloom, as the Sea Lavenders 
and Gypeophila, are rapidly increasing in favour, 
and are, like the Gaillardias noted above, to be 
found in all collections of out flowers. Their 
value for cutting is so great that a nioe stock of 
them should be an ussential feature in all large 
herbaoeous borders. T. 


Carnations from Somerset. — Will 
you kindly favour me briefly with your opinion 
of the accompanying Carnations? They are 
seedlings raised by myself, and as there are two 
distinct colours on two of the plants I would 
like to know if it is anything unusual. No. 1 
is a small white, slightly dashed with pink. 
No. 2 seems to be pink tinted and dashed with 
red. No. 3, as you will see, is on the same 
stem, and No. 4 was taken from another plant, 
there being on No. 4 almost three distinct forms. 
As a reader of your paper a reply will be 
appreciated.—C. Hurley. 

*»* A very good selection of blooms. The 
striped flowers are bizarres, and the varieties 
are worth keeping. We have had several boxes 
of seedling Carnation blooms this year of 
surprising beauty, showing what a lot of 
pleasure is derived from a packet of good seed. 

Carnation Germania. — Having seen 
Germania Carnation spoken of lately in your 
columns as weakly, I beg to say that out of 
over a dozen mixed roots brought from Cheshire 
to the Isle of Man in Bpring, Germania is the 
only one alive. I take this opportunity of 
telling amateurs to buy and plant Freesias as 
soon as ever they see them sold. The earliest 
are always best, and if never grown before, they 
will afford them the greatest pleasure from 
Christmas onwards. — Harr y Stottle, Port 
Erin , Isle of Man. 

1037 .— Plants for stono wall. —There 
are plenty of plants that would grow on the top 
of your wall if you provided them with a suit¬ 
able depth of good soil; but the overhanging 
tress offer a serious difficulty. The shade ana 
drip I am afraid will prevent anything doing well, 
except strong-rooting subjeots, such as Cotone, 
aster miorephy 11a. The strong-growing form of 
the Pimpernel is another likely plant, or you may 
have a mixture of these two, and a few plants 
of the Irish Ivy associated with them. Keep 
the plants well watered the first year after 
planting.—J. 0. C. 

1039. — Violets not blooming. — It 
appears from what you say that you have done 
nothing to make the Violets bloom. Violets do 
not object to the distant shade of trees, pro¬ 
viding the soil is good and the plants taken up, 
divided, and transplanted every year early in the 
month of May. As regards preparing the plants, 
now the summer is so far advanced I hardly 
know how to advise you. You oannot, however, 
err in giving them a good soaking of liquid- 
manure once a week, whioh will increase their 
vigour, and at the end of September you may 
select the strongest and plant them in the 
Peach-house, as you suggest.—J. C. 0. 

A neglected annual. —I notioed in Gar¬ 
dening, August 3, page 326, the remarks upon 
a neglected annual, the beautiful 8weet Sultan, 
and l should like to say that I have thi« year 
grown them with great suooess, all the three 
colours, yellow, purple, and white, both from 
seed sown in the open in April, and also raised 
in a hot-bed and transplanted. The plants are 
large and well grown, and covered witn blossom. 

I enclose a photograph, but it does not give a 
good idea ef the size of each flower. Many of 
them measure 2£ inches across.—M. C. Wood¬ 
ward, Flax B our ton t Somerset. 

The double Arrow-head.— This is a 
showy and precious water plant at the present 
time. All who have water should grow it 
near the margin, and if there is a deposit of mud 
there is no difficulty in establishing it by means 
of its fleshy tubers, which are about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. They need only be pushed into 
the mud with from 6 inohes to 12 inches of water 
over them. The handsome leaves come up early, 
and, standing well above the water, are attrac¬ 
tive alone. When summer is merging into 
autumn the flower-spikes shoot up between the 
leavee strong and erect, bearing the flowers in 


whorls. The flowers are large, pure white, and 
very double, forming perfect rosettes, and last¬ 
ing longer than the single-flowered native form 
of our streams. Water-fowl are fond of its 
starchy roots, and will dig them out of the mud 
and speedily devour them. 

Montbretia orocosmlmfiora anrea 
imperially is a superb flower. It is by far 
the finest of all the varieties of this Montbretia, 
strong in growth, graoeful, and bearing on slender 
spikes remarkably handsome flowers, broad, the 
segments touching each other, and rich orange- 
scarlet in oolour. 

Wintering Verbenas, Calceolarias, 

etc. —I have white Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Ivy-leaved and oommon pink “Geraniums,” 
also some Pompon and Cactus Dahlias, all 
planted in the open ground. I have a oool 
greenhouse with three Vines, which were 
lanted last March. Would any reader tell me 
ow to winter them, and what oompost for the 
outdoor plants ?— Leo. 

*,* You do not state whether the greenhouse 
is heated or not. If the latter there is but a 
poor chance of suooessf uUy wintering the plants, 
with the exception of Calceolarias, whioh are 
very nearly hardy. If frost can be exoluded, 
however, it is quite an easy matter. Take 
cuttings of the Verbenas at onoe, and the Ivy 
and Zonal “ Geraniums ” as soon as convenient, 
placing the first in pots of sandy soil in a frame 
(or box oovered with glass in the greenhouse), 
and keeping dose and shaded till rooted. Insert 
the “ Geranium ” outtings also in sandy soil, but 
give them air freely, no shade, and but little 
water till struok. The middle or end of October 
will be time enough for the Calceolarias, and 
the Dahlia roots must be taken up and housed 
as soon as the tops are blackened by frost. 

Rudbeckla speciosa, or R. Newmani, as 
it is also called, is a fine autumn flower. We saw 
lately large masses of it, and they were as rich 
as anything one could well have at this time 
The plant is robust in growth, dense and leafy, 
the leaves quite hiding the surface of the soil, 
whilst the flower-stems rise 2 feet or more in 
height. The flowers are well shaped, and rich 
yellow, set off by the almost black eentre. It Is 
not a plant to use too freely, but a bold mass of 
it is weloome. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— These are very 
fine in bold masses in the garden in early autumn, 
but a careful weeding out of bad colours is 
essential. In no other class are the oolours 
more dingy than in the Phlox, magentas, dull 
purnles, garish crimsons, and other unpleasant 
shades prevailing. When the dross is removed 
many lovely kinds remain, the flowers ranging 
through many shades from purest white to 
deepest orimson. Raisers in toe future should 
oarefully select the best. 

Exhibiting Gaillardias. — We lately 
saw a collection of Gaillardias exhibited as one 
sees China Asters and Hollyhocks at the southern 
shows in particular, that is, with the flowers flat 
upon a box, without a vestige of stem, or their 
own leafage. In the present instance they were 
on Green Moss, but that is no substitute for the 
stem and foliage. We hoped that this barbarous 
way of showing flowers was dying cut. The 
Gaillardia is a beautiful flower, varied in colour 
and in expression, and a group well shown is 
pleasing. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas).—To prolong the 
period of blossoming and keep the plants fresh 
and clear, it is necessary to pinch off dead and 
decaying blossoms. The growth of these 
lants has been very rapid just lately, and the 
owers have been produoed most freely. To 
give the plants a rest, every bud and blossom 
should be pinohed off periodically. In this way 
the growths become stronger, and in the oourse 
of a week or ten days the beds are quite bright 
again with innumerable blossoms. No better 
time than the present oould be chosen for pro¬ 
pagating the new shoots whioh are so freely 
produoed at the base of the plants, and if 
this be done now, the vigour of the old plants is 
maintained. Plaoe the outtings in a bed in the 
ooolest part of the garden, using some nioe light 
oompost in whioh there is a good quantity of 
ooarse sand. Dibble the outtings in about an 
inch or two apart, and these may be shifted into 
warmer quarters in a month or two, when they 
should be well-rooted.—D. 3, Crane. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOW ERING CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

The first sort to open with ns is M. Gustave 
Grunerwald, a capital variety for garden culture, 
tis a medium-sized Japanese style of flower, 
:apink tint, and especially free. The growth 
short and bushy. This variety is known in 
ome places as the ** Pink Desgrange,” but it is 
not a sport from that popular kind. The true 
pink sport from Mme. Desgrange is named Amy 
Russell, a sort of much less freedom of growth 
and beauty of bloom than the parent, and one 
not likely to last in cultivation very long. M. 
Grunerwald, however, is a variety that merits 
extended culture as an early border flower. 
Under glass I do not care a great deal for it; 
the colour assumes a dingy tint. 

Mme. Desgrange (see out) is still the best 
white early Chrysanthemum, although it has a 
dangerous rival in Lady Fitzwygram. The latter 
is very pure in colour under glass, but the form 


Lvon, dark, rosy-purple is good of that colour. 
The best of the larger blossomed sorts, which 
flower in earlv September, is Harvest Home, 
red, with gold tips. This is dwarf and free. 
Roi des Pr^cocds, crimson, is another very use¬ 
ful sort. Mdlle. Marie Masse is a mauve-pink 
early sort of some value. Ryecroft Glory, a 
bronzy-yellow, is very fine indeed in October, 
and may be had in flower a month earlier by 
manipulating the budB —that is, pinching away 
the top growth so that the crown buds develop ; 
but a variety does not appear to me naturally 
early which requires such methods. A most 
useful dwarf white is La Vierge. M. Pynaert 
Van Geert may be named as a good yellow, 
shaded red variety. 0. J. Quintas is a profuse¬ 
flowering mauve-coloured sort. Among the 
small-flowered class there are several exceed¬ 
ingly nice border plants ; they are bushy, dwarf, 
and very free. Blushing Bride is a somewhat 
large Pompon of a lilao colour. The bronze 
sport, too, called Bronze Bride, is equally 
valuable. Golden Fleece is a pretty yellow, 
and a fine bronzy-yellow sort is Piercy’s Seedling. 


good companion to Lady Fitzwygram is M. 
Grunerwald, which is of a pink colour, fading 
to blush-white. This also does well under glass, 
and the plants when well grown produce even 
larger blooms than tne former. These two 
varieties are invaluable for decorating the con¬ 
servatory or window during the months of 
August, September, and October.—J. C. W., 
A berlour, N.B. 


bowlful of flowb 1 * of Mme. Desgrange Chrysanthemums, the most beautiful of early-flowering varieties. 


of the bloom is less striking than that of the 
older kind. Both of them are more or less 
yellow-tinted in the open border, which, of 
course, detracts from their usefulness for cutting 
purposes. A good plan with the two is to grow 
the plants in the open, and lift them with a 
good ball of earth when the bloom-buds are 
opening. They do either potted or just planted 
in soil under oover. By restricting the number 
of blooms to from six to eight on a plant, one 
may obtain really handsome specimen flowers. 
There are three yellow sports from Mme. Des¬ 
grange—namely, Mrs. Burrell, G. Wermig, and 
Airs. Hawkins. The first-named is a lovely 
nrimrose tint, the second a little deeper in 
olour, and the last the richest yellow of 
All; but it is not so good a grower as the 
other two, and for that reason has been dis¬ 
carded. Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
distributed freely each year, but the list 
of real gains is very small indeed. Bright 
colours are scarce. There are one or two 
Pompon or button-like-flowered sorts of a 
showy shade, and very useful These will be 
named. Little Bob is a g^m for border work. It 
■ dark crimson, and ^xcee<jiiiiig1y dwqy end free. 
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is ag^m for border wort 
l facee<jh^1y d^rj and 


Mignon, again, is a nice yellow and extra dwarf. 
Mme. Jolivart, white, tinted pink, is free and 
good. Perhaps the best early white, with 
miniature flowers, is Mrs. Cullingford, and the 
pink sport Miss Davies is similar, except in 
colour. Alice Butcher, orange-red shade, is good. 
Flora, yellow, is, perhaps, the best of that colour, 
and an excellent grower. 

The smallest early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
is La Petite Marie. This makes a pretty white 
plant for the edges of borders. H. 8. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Fitzwy- 

gram. —Those growing this fine early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum for the first time should disbud 
it very freely if good blooms are desired. We 
took several plants into a cool-house the last 
week in July. They were disbudded to seven 
blooms in a pot of 7-inch size. They are mow 
(August 12th) in full bloom, and some ofUhe 
blossoms are quite 5 inches across. They are 
pure white, and the centre petals incurve in a 
most pleasing manner. The plants are only 
18 inches high, and carry good foliage. It is 
best to flower this variety under glass, or in a 
window, as the blooms come so much purer. A 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
VIII. 

Importance of manures. 

At certain seasons much may be done to 
improve and build up the vegetable crop if the 
soil is poor. In many gardens manure is none 
too plentiful, and feeding during growth should 
be resorted to. I venture to assert that by 
using such food as artificial manure at the right 
moment amateurs would reap far better crops. 

This chapter will largely consist of 
what may be termed feeding and 
good culture, and though it will be 
necessary to note other than winter 
vegetables, I will do so briefly. 

Runner Beans are now at their 
best, and in many cases with more 
food would produce three times as 
many pods. Many amateurs com¬ 
plain of the flowers failing to set, and 
there being only a sparse crop ; but 
in nine cases out of ten the fault is 
want of food and moisture. The 
plants, having much top, have ab¬ 
sorbed all the food from the soil, 
and just at the time the plants are 
called upon for increased exertion 
they cannot respond, the bloom drops, 
and only one in ten sets or comes to 
maturity. Runner lieans are gross 
feeders. In many parts of the 
country heavy rains have occurred 
of late, but little has reached the 
roots of the plants, the heavy top 
throwing off the rain. As the roots 
are very dry, here is a clear case for 
food and moisture, and if both are 
given there will be no lack of pods 
well into late autumn, until the 
plants are cut down by frost. Mois¬ 
ture should be given liberally at the 
roots, giving food at the same time, 
and wushing it down to the roots. 
Take 

Asparagus, for instance. We ex« 
pect fine heads in the season from 
April to June, and complaints are 
often rife as to its want of size ; but 
in few cases are the plants given the 
food when required. I never advise 
laying large quantities of manure on 
the beds in the winter when the roots 
are dormant. It does not feed or 
protect—in fact, in time kills the 
plant. Asparagus is quite hardy. I 
may say frost does not harm roots at 
rest, and when large bodies of decayed 
manure are placed on the beds in heavy 
soil it keeps the roots so wet that many decay 
if old and weak. From July to the time growth 
ceases feed liberally, no matter what food be 
given, salt, nitrates, guano, fish-manure, or 
vegetable food. With copious rains the food 
reaches the roots, and strong crowns are built up 
for next season’s cutting, as the plants make 
their crowns for next year at this season, 
and the quality of the Grass depends upon the 
culture given now. I grow this vegetable 
largely, and since I paid more attention to feed¬ 
ing after cutting, instead of during the cutting, 
and placing manure on the beds in the winter, I 
have both quality and size with quantity. Take 
Seakale. Great advance has taken place 
in respect to this vegetable over the old system 
of growing the same roots year after year. By 
planting young plants—that iB, root cuttings— 
in March, there are fine crowns by winter ; but 
to get best results it is necessary to feed freely 
with the foods advised above at this season. I 
have omitted soot, a powerful food for vege¬ 
tables, such as any of the Brassica tribe, or 
Celery, Seakale, and root-crops, and where it 
can be procured the value of liquid-manure nr 
drainings from stable or cow-yards, used now, 
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when the plant* can assimilate the food given, 
is great, but it must be applied at the right 
moment. If given a short time before using 
they are most objectionable, and should be 
given at a season the roots can readily absorb 
the food, not when growth is on the wane. 
Of oourse, there is a ohance of over-feeding, 
and perhaps that is worse than no food. 
A safe plan is to give food in small quantities, 
and frequently. This is preferable to a large 
quantity at one time. In other oases it may be 
mixed with the soil at planting, but only in few 
cases, such as for deep-rooting crops—those 
which form tubers and oooupy the soil a long 
time. For crops of quick growth surface 
dressings are of great value, and given just 
when tne plants are budding or hearting, they 
stimulate at the right moment. Such crops as 
Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, Winter Cab¬ 
bage given a dressing now will well repay for an 
application of some manure—in fact, any orops 
which may not have made the desired progress, 
owing to the poorness of the soil, drought, late 
planting, or other causes may now be helped on, 
and the food given is not lost upon succeeding 
crops. The soil is in better condition when 
treated as advised. Salads benefit much from 
surface dressings, and in a measure may be 
termed superior, as salad grown auickly is 
always much better than when it takes a long 
time to grow. Such plants are less troubled 
with insect pest*. G. W. 


MORE NOTES ABOUT TOMATOS. 
Tomatos in the open. —Plants in the open will 
need more attention in the way of the removal 
of useless shoots to assist in maturing the 
growth. In wet seasons it is well to remove all 
small fruits which will not ripen so as to throw 
vigour into those left. The fruits approaching 
maturity will do best if removed from the plant 
and placed under cover on shelves to finish, as 
with much moisture they crack badly and soon 
go mouldy. Plants under glass copings may be 
fed liberally on the surface with liquid-manure. 
In sandy or gravelly soils a mulch of manure 
saves the watering-pot, at the same time keep¬ 
ing the roots on the surface. Late plant* show¬ 
ing much fruit should be lightened, as at this 
season fruit* just forming rarely finish. In 
thinning superduous growths the knife must not 
be spared at this date. By shortening the leaf 
growth on the main stem the fruit will be given 
more light ; it is also necessary to secure the 
main growth to prevent injury by winds, as 
from the weight of fruit, the stem is soon broken 
if not supported. 

Late autumn Tomatos.— Plants sown late in 
the spring which are only now showing fruit 
are valuable for late autumn, as if grown in a 
small pit, or even frames, they will repay for 
labour and room occupied. It is not so much a 
matter of heat as healthy plants and a light 
house. A temperature of 60 degs. at night is 
ample, the plants doing best if allowed a free 
oirenlation of air. The aim of the cultivator 
should be to get a short, sturdy growth. If 
trained close to the glass and attention given to 
watering, keeping the white-fly down by fumi¬ 
gation, there will be plenty of good fruit to the 
end of the year. With shortening days all side 
laterals will have to be pioohed out, and when 
the fruit is setting during this month, and as 
early in October as possible, more air and 
a buoyant atmosphere should be maintained. A 
liberal dressing of a good fertiliser as soon as a 
good set of fruit is secured should be given. I 
prefer plants in pots to those planted out. If 
the pots are small they may be plunged over the 
rims, and with rich surfaoe-dressings the plants 
bear very heavy crops. If there are no plants 
specially grown for early winter fruits, those 
that have been fruiting during the summer will 
produce a late orop if the plants are healthy. 
From these a good portion of the old fruiting 
wood should be cut away, and a few young, 
stout lateral growths tied in up the main stem, 
the roots given a surface-dressing of rich soil and 
manure. With increased warmth and a free 
circulation of air new growth will soon cover 
the roof. T. 


Mushroom culture.— I wish to plant 
some houses with Mushrooms, and would 
like to know the best plan to grow them. The 
greenhouses are 90 feet long, and the beds on 
each side of the houses/are 6 feet wide; each 
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house is heated with hot-water pipes. I propose 
digging the beds and turning in manure, and 
would like to know how much manure to turn 
under, and whether to beat the beds down 
firmly before putting in the spawn. How much 
spawn will it take to spawn each bed, 90 feet by 
6 feet, and what is the best size to break the 
cakes of spawn into ? At what distance should 
each piece of spawn be planted in the beds? 
Should each piece of spawn be dipped into warm 
water before being planted ? What heat should 
the houses be kept at at night to start the 
spawn, and should air be given in the day? 
Should the glass be shaded before the spawn 
starts running, and how often should the beds 
be watered ? How long will a good bed keep in 
bearing ? Can you reoommend a cheap work on 
Mushroom growing, and also one on Cuoumber 
growing ?— Mush. 

*»* You must not dig the manure into the 
beds (of soil), but mix it with a fifth part of 
good, fresh loam to sweeten and render it more 
solid, and make this (when partially dried) up 
into beds, 12 inches to 18 inches deep, on the 
hard bottom. Beat it down rather firmly with 
the back of the fork, and finish off with a 
rounded or ridge-shaped top. Do not spawn 
the beds until the heat has risen to the maxi¬ 
mum, and fallen again to between 85 degs. and 
90 degs., then break eaoh oake of spawn into 
about eight pieces, and insert these 2 inches 
deep and about 8 inches apart all over the sur¬ 
face, filling up the holes again and making all 
firm. Then put a 1^-inch layer of fresh, moist 
loam all over, patting and smoothing it down 
with the baok of a spade (wet), and when the 
surface has dried a little spread a few inches of 
dry hay, straw, or Fern all over. From 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. is the proper temperature for a 
Mushroom-house or shed, but at this season it 
will be more than this probably. The glass 
must be heavily shaded, of course. Do not wet 
the spawn before planting nor water the beds 
(unless they become very dry) before the Mush¬ 
rooms begin to appear. Handy little books on 
Mushroom and Cucumber culture are published 
by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C., price Is. 
each. The other works you mention are 
quite out of date now, and would be of no use 
to you. 

Mushroom culture.— I wish to grow 
Mushrooms on my lawn. Any information will 
be gratefully received ?—J. W. 

*** Is not this rather an odd idea ? Of oourse, 
the Grass must not be cut while the Mushrooms 
are appearing. Having made up your mind, 
however, all that is necessary is to insert small 
ieoes of spawn (1£ inches to 2 inches square) 
ere and there in the turf, and 2 inches or 
3 inohes deep, replacing the Grass again and 
making all firm with the foot. This should be 
done about July or early in August, and if the 
weather is dry for a month or so afterwards, 
with showers following, there will be plenty of 
Mushrooms if the spawn be good. 

Peat-Moss lltter. — I should be very 
pleased to know if peat-Moss-litter from a stable 
is a good manure for vegetable and flower 
garden ? And can it be used as ordinary stable- 
manure ? Does it require any special treatment ? 
And how long should it be kept before being 
used after leaving the stable ?—J. B. H. 

* # * This forms most excellent manure, and on 
heavy land is especially valuable. Being of a 
highly absorbent nature, it contains muoh more 
urine, ammonia, etc., than ordinary straw- 
manure, and is therefore stronger and goes 
farther. For all the ordinary strong-growing 
vegetables it may be dug into the ground (a 
short time previous to sowing or planting) in 
an almost fresh condition ; but for flowering and 
other more delicate plants it should be allowed 
to remain until at least it has ceased to ferment 
or heat. Laid up in a heap composed of alternate 
layers of soil and nearly fresh manure, it forms 
in two or three months an excellent compost for 
any purpose. 

Parsley for winter.— The value of a good 
breadth for either garnishing or flavouring is 
well known, but the term winter is somewnat 
misleading, as often the dearth is in the early 
spring before the plants have made new growth 
and the older growth is used up. I am also 
aware in some soils Parsley is difficult to grow. 
In suoh soils a free use of burnt refuse, wood 
ashes, lime rubble, and soot will often save a 


crop. I find even on our soil it is necessary to 
adopt these measures for the spring supplies. 
Frames can be utilised for planting out strong 
seedlings, these often living when those in the 
open utterly perish. Seedlings raised in July 
can now be lifted, taking care to preserve the 
roots as much as possible, only covering the 
frames, when the plants are established, in very 
wet or severe weather. Tho early-sown plants 
should now be cut over hard and given a dress¬ 
ing of soot; in showery weather this will en- 
oourage new growth and furnish the early 
winter supplies, reserving that in frames or 
protected for later use. A few strong plants 
planted at the foot of a south or west wall will 
often give a good return. Beds may be made by 
planting in a sheltered corner if frames are not 
at command.—G. 


AMONGST THE VEGETABLES. 
Winter Spinach.— As regards the date for 
sowing this crop, one must be guided by circum¬ 
stances. The value of a good breadth of this 
vegetable through the winter months is great. 
To keep up a supply till the spring-sown comes 
in I advise two sowings, one now and another a 
month later. The earlier sowing will give the 
early winter supply, and the latter will bridge 
over an awkward period should a warm spring 
follow a mild winter, as it will give a later lot, 
so that it will be unnecessary to keep the ground 
oeoupied so long by the earlier sowing, i have 
seen large fleshy plants totally destroyed by 
frost in exposed positions while the small ones 
escaped, so that it is best to rely upon an early 
August sowing for the main crop, utilising 
the late one as a succession. As previously 
stated, I place much importance upon dne 
preparation, the ground having been thoroughly 
manured and well pulverised by this time. 
In light soils it is a good plan to thoroughly firm 
the ground by treading and rolling previous to 
sowing the seed, muoh the same treatment being 
required as for Onions; indeed, I attribute some 
of the failures in light gravelly soils to want of 
firm root-hold, and having such a one to deal 
with, I find it of great benefit to roll the ground 
both before and after sowing. Drills for the 
earlier plants should be from 15 inches to 18 
inches apart; this allows of frequent dressings 
of fish manure, salt, and soot, and by hoeing 
frequently between the rows growth is muoh 
improved. The later sowing will need less spaoe, 
12 inohes to 15 inches being sufficient. The best 
varieties to sow are the Victoria, a grand winter 
cropper, and the Monstrous Viroflay. 

Planting Kales —Plant good breadths of 
what may be termed the older forms of Kale, 
such as the Cottager’s, Asparagus or Buda, the 
Welsh and Ragged Jack, with suoh long keeping 
varieties as Read’s Hearting and Woburn. By 
setting out now there is ample time for the plants 
to make rapid progress, provided the soil is good 
and the plants not drawn or weak. If late sowing 
was practised as previously advised, there will 
be good material for present planting, giving 
the plants space according to variety, the Cot¬ 
tager’s Kale requiring at least 2i feet in good land, 
and some less than 2 feet. I also find it advisable 
to plant in various positions. As late Kale is 
invaluable in backward seasons, that planted 
between rows of Apple-trees or on north bor¬ 
ders does not run so quickly in the spring, and 
ekes out the supply of green vegetables before 
spring Cabbage comes in. In planting it is best 
to secure l and that has not borne this or similar 
Brassioa orops for a time, as the plants, being a 
long time on the ground, soon club and winter 
badly. They do well in old fruit quarters, suoh 
as land just cleared of Strawberries. In suoh 
soil growth is sturdy, free of disease, and hardier, 
not bolting so quickly in the spring. 

Late Broccoli. —No time should be lost in 
getting out a good breadth of late Brocooli. I 
rely upon two varieties for the April and May 
supply, planting two lots of each in different 
positions. The present planting may be con¬ 
sidered fully late, but from close observation I 
have of late years notioed the smaller plants* 
have pulled through severe winters, when the 
larger ones have all been killed. I also make 
two sowings, the later well into May, sowing 
very thinly. This later sowing will now provide 
nice plants with short legs or stems. I always 
find those Brocooli with short stems dose on 
the soil suffer least. The same remarks apply 
to this orop as to: the Kales ns regards ohange 
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of soil and firm land. For the latest crop 1 
prefer a north border just cleared of late Straw* 
berries the ground lightly hoed over and 
planted without digging or manuring of any 
kind. The produce will not be large, but there 
will be nice compact heads that will be of great 
value, prolonging the supply till Cauliflowers 
oomo in. Rich land deeply dug and in enclosed 
gardtns are the worst for this crop. Those who 
can grow a few plants in an open field are well 
repaid, as growth is more matured and often 
escapes. For present planting I have found 
Cattell’s Eclipse and Veitoll’s Model most re* 
liable ; indeed, the latter rarely fails. 

Late Leeks.— A few rows of Leeks grown for 
late use are most acceptable, as, should there be 
a scarcity of Onions, they come in well for 
flavouring. For earlier use I advise the Lyon 
or Ay ton Castle Giant. For late use the Mussel¬ 
burgh is the best, on account of its hardiness 
and good keeping qualities. Given a favourable 
winter, growth it active, and the roots good 
well into April if lifted in March and laid in in 
a cool north border. For late use it is not 
necessary to go to much labour in preparation of 
trenches as advised for the earlier crop. I find 
the plants are most liked when thick and with 
about 1 foot of blanohed stem. Good roots may 
now be grown in rich soil that is heavily 
manured by drawing deep drills and putting out 
strong plants with a dibber, giving 2 feet 
between the drills, and as growth is made, 
frequent supplies of liquid manure and a surface 
dressing of fish manure or guano. These plants 
will be large and good by the time they are 
required for use, and may be blanohed very 
readily by drawing up some soil to the plants, 
treating in the same way as Celery. For 
flavouring, the plants may be grown more 
olosely on the flat, and as the green portion is 
the part required, no moulding will be neces¬ 
sary. 

Unions. —Those of the Tripoli section will 
soon be fit to harvest, as if left too long in the 
soil they keep badly. In wet weather it is 
advisable to remove and plaoe them under 
shelter on boards or stages to dry, and when fit, 
house in as cool a store as possible. Those of the 
white-skinned or Lisbon type are also ready; 
these being of firmer texture than the softer 
Tripoli, keep longer, so that if storage is a diffi¬ 
cult matter it is advisable to use the Tripoli as 
quickly as possible and store the white-skinned 
varieties. The sowing of the autumn crop is 
the next consideration. In the selection of 
varieties, it is well to choose those noted for 
their hardiness and good keeping qualities. 
Sow thinly to prevent loosening the plants in a 
young state by thinning. G. 


FLOWER SHOWS Ac SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

The holiday season probably accounted for the 
smallness of the attendance at the meeting of 
this association at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, E C., on August 5th, when Mr. D. B. 
Crane, the secretary, read his paper on the 
* * Artistic Arrangement of Cut Flowers. ” There 
were a number present who were specially 
interested in the subject. The lecturer has for 
some years taken a prominent part in competi¬ 
tions at most of the national exhibitions around 
London, in many instances securing the premier 
award in open competitions, in which the rivalry 
has been extremely keen. The harmony in the 
arrangement of colours was first considered and 
dealt with at much length. Bright orimson, 
yellow, old-gold, and orange were recommended 
as a bright and effective arrangement of colour¬ 
ing specially suitable for dinner-table decorations 
and for general effectiveness at night with the 
aid of artificial light. White and pink were 
suggested as a contrast to the other, these beau¬ 
tifully soft colours blending oharmingly together. 
Flowers of a purple shade would associate 
pleasingly with those of a lilac colour, and with 
such a few white flowers judiciously placed 
would produce an effect very rarely displayed. 
Flowers of one colour were also recommended for 
vase decoration, and combinations of colouring 
of a unique character might be produced in a 
careful arrangement in the drawing • room. 
“ Foliage and its Uses ” was thoroughly dealt 
with, and a long list of subjects for various pur- 
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poses was given in detail. To blend with the 
crimson, yellow, orange, and old-gold flowers, 
AmpelOpsis Veitohi, the light green fronds of 
Asparagus plumosus and A. elegantissimus, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Groton-leaves, with veins 
of yellow running though them, sprays of the 
light - ooloured Golden Privet, and highly* 
ooloured Vine-leaves were stated to be the most 
serviceable and effective. For the white and 
pink flowers, silvery foliage added materially to 
the beauty of an arrangement; such subjects as 
Eulalia japonica variegata, with its long silvery 
Grass foliage, Panioum variegatum, the shield- 
like leaves of the pretty little Caladiumargy rites, 
and the different forms of Asparagus foliage. 
In the early spring the foliage of the Copper 
Beech showed to great advantage with white 
flowers, such as White Tulips and Lilium 
HarrisL The lecturer said that our hedges 
provided an abundance of material for decorative 
work, and formed a splendid object lesson for 
those who wished to excel in the arrangement of 
cut-flowers. The arrangement of epergnes, 
vases, hand-baskets, bowls, and a great variety 
of reoeptaoles were each considered. A discus¬ 
sion followed in which thanks were expressed 
for the paper. Several endorsed the recom¬ 
mendation given, and stated the need there was 
for greater attention being given to the arrange¬ 
ment of flowers and the cultivation of the most 
suitable subjects for the purpose. A most in¬ 
teresting and meritorious exhibition of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables were staged in an adjoining 
room in competition for several prizes offered by 
friends of the association. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 
ITS SUPERINTENDENT. 

Many readers of Gardening are no doubt 
members of the Royal Horticultural Sooiety, 
and interested in whatever takes place in con¬ 
nection with it. The sooiety has of reoent years 
passed through various stages of difficulty, 
but a serious error is the apparently compulsory 
retirement of the garden superintendent, Mr. 
A. F. Barron, who for nearly forty years has 
had the care of the gardens at Chiswick 
and the management of the shows. Throughout 
these years Mr. Barron h&s striven earnestly 
to do his duty, and to promote the improve¬ 
ment and culture of flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit. The society has established 
a good name in many ways, but not a 
little of this is due to its garden superintendent, 
who has laboured in the moat important part of 
the society’s work—the gardens at Chiswiok, 

| where, in the few acres at his disposal, he has 
carried on valuable plant, fruit, and vegetable 
trials to test the good qualities of the aovelties 
submitted to the various oommittees. This good 
work Mr. Barron has accomplished to the 
satisfaction of everyone. 

The facts of the oase are imperfectly known 
to ns, but we hope that nothing done by suoh 
an honourable society requires to be done in the 
dark. There is a garden committee, and it has 
leaked out that instead of consulting with them, 
as should have been done, the council went out¬ 
side that body, and employed gardeners from 
private places to report, or, at least, 
sign a report, as to the state of Chiswick 
Gardens, which are maintained for quite 
different objeots to those of private gar¬ 
dens. This was an extraordinary proceeding, 
and the more so as it was done without the 
knowledge of the garden committee. We hope 
some members of the counoil will tell us the 
facts in full about the matter. It would not be 
possible in England to get a man of such ex¬ 
perience in the work of the sooiety as Mr. 
Barron, and with so many good qualities for the 
post of superintendent of their gardens. To send 
gardeners from private places to report on the 
work in a purely experimental garden shorn of 
its means and even space of reoent years was 
surely a most unwise proceeding. 

Is what has occurred really the work of the 
council, or of someone who makes a tool of it for 
his own ends ? 

The labour staff at the gardens is out down to 
the lowest possible limit, not a few of the men 
being students, who have to be taught their 
work. Mr. Barron is the well-known author of 
“Vines and Vine Culture,” the best book on the 
subjeot that has been published, and useful 
became the work of a map who can grow Grapes 


to perfection. His labours, too, in the great 
Apple Congress were great, and resulted in a 
descriptive volume whion will have a lasting place 
on our book-shelves. Apples and Pears in par¬ 
ticular Mr. Barron knows well, and he has always 
been ready to give information for the benefit of 
the sooiety, as shown by the many reports in the 
Journal. 

Why the sooiety asks for the retirement of 
their superintendent at an age when he is 
in the prime of life is what we should like to 
know? 


W&terhooses and Esk.— The 27th an¬ 
nual exhibition of this society was held recently 
on the Stag’s Head Recreation Grounds, near 
Waterhouses-station. There was a good display 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Amongst 

E lants the first prize for the best stove or green- 
ouae specimens in bloom went to Mr. W. Bell, 
Waterhouses, Mr. T. Burrell of the same place 
being seoond, and Mr. H. W. Bell third. In 
the other plant classes, the leading exhibitors 
and prizetakers were Messrs. T. Burrell, J. 
Trennery, Crook, Bonds, Waterhouses, J. G. 
Crofton, T. Thompson, F. MoLane, R. H. John¬ 
son, M. Allan, and J. E. Edmonson. In the 
division for out-flowers, bouquets, eto., besides 
the names already mentioned, we noticed that 
Miss F. Edby and Miss A. B. Crofton were very 
successful with their wild flowers. Messrs. 
Moore and Galloway, Fence Houses, showed 
China Asters and African Marigolds well. 
Excellent Carnations came from Mr. J. F. 
Grainger. In the fruit classes, Messrs. F. Gow- 
land, J. Smith, J. J. Elleson, T. Seymour, and 
| M. Robinson were the most successful; whilst 
I as regards vegetables the principal prizes were 
won by Messrs. F. J. Grainger, J. Trennery, 
;G. Hall, W. Elliott, J. Smith, Moore and 
| Galloway, T. Gowland, J. J. Elleson, R. W. 
Mole, W. Davison, R. Ashbridge, and others. 
Mr. J. G. Crofton, the president and hon. 
secretary, deserves praise for his efforts to get 
together a good show. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answers art inserted in 
Garddtiho free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 

| here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and coneieely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, and addreeeed to the Editor of 
GARDsmss, 87 , Southampton-street, Oovent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letter* on butineas ehould be tent to the Pukussbe. 
The name and address cf the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corr es pondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbnihg has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Ans wers (whiek,witk the exception of such as cannot 
well be classi/Csd, trill be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDBsme 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1099. — Best perennials for cutting-— As one 
of your weekly readers may I beg you to kindly Inform 
me through the medium of Gardsning the names of the 
six best perennial plants suitable for cutting which, if 
sown now, will bloom next July and August ?—Clerk. 

1100. —Dahlias that throw their flowers 

above the leaves.— Would you please give a list of 
Dahlias—Show, Fancy, Oaotus, Pompon—that show their 
flowers well up in the garden ; say, like the Cactus Dahlias 
H. Patrick and 8. Holmes? Many Dahlias hide their 
flowers with the leaves, which I think is an objection.— 
Gala. _ 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1101. —Gutting down Brooms.—I have some 
Brooms growing on a rockery which are getting too tall 
(about 10 feet) and top-heavv. Shall I cat them back now 
or wait till Bpring ?—J. W. H. 

%* Wait till next spring. 

1102. —Gathering “ Winter Cherry ” sprays 
for indoor use.— when is the proper time to gather 
“ Winter Cherry ” sprays, and should they be dried to 
make them turn the pretty shade of red r— A Lovkr of 
Gardrnino. 

%* Let the fruit of the 1 * Winter Cherry " ripen on the 
plant, or nearly to. If gathered green they will probably 
[ shrivel. 

Original from 
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1103. —Clipping Box-edgfalg.—When is the time 
to dip Box-edging, end to flil tip vacant spaces ?— 

CONSTANT RkADIR. 

*»* The beet time to dip Box edging it in May, though 
it i* often cut much later. We should rather cut now, if the 
edgings are rough and untidy, than wait till next year. 
You may fill up vacant places now, or any time during 
the autumn. 

1104. —Cucumbers and red-spider.—' Will yon 
kindly inform me what the insects on the leaf enclosed 
are, and the opre for them ?— Constant Rjkaduu 

*** The leaf sent was simply swarming with red-spider. 
Such an attack is caused by excessive Mat and drought. 
In such weather as we have had until recently the house 
should have been deluged with water twice or thrice daily. 

1105. —Ro86-<rattinfir8.—will you kindly tell me how 
to take Rose-cuttings ? Should they be new wood? Do 
they need shade or sun ?— Mart. 

*.* New wood of the current year should be employed, 
such as is getting ripe or firm towards the base. Use the 
side-growths, with a keel, or the longer shoots may be cut 
info 9 inch or 10-inch lengths. Insert the cuttings firmly 
to two-thirds of their length, either in a frame towards the 
end of September or out-of-doors in October, in sandy soil; 
shade from hot sun. 

1106. — Oarnatlons.— Would a border about 18 inohes 
wide, facing south, sandy soil, be suitable for Carnations ? 
If so, I should like to grow some in it.— Mart. 

Yes, Carnations may be grown weU in such a 
position, though the soil icould need to be weU dug and 
manured, and the plants be rather freely watered in hot, 
dry weather. If very hot it would not be a difficult matter 
to shade them lightly in such a position. 

1107. — A Weeping Ash. —Would a rubble drain, 
covered with gravel, round the base of a Weeping Ash, in 
any way Injure the health of the tree?— Stevkn. 

*** It is very improbable that the formation of such a 
drain would injure the tree to any extent, though, in order 
to avoid cutting the roots much, it had better not be made 
less than 5 feet or 6 feet away from the stem all round. 

1108. — Pink v. Carnation.— What is the difference 
between a Pink and a Carnation ?—J. S. C. 

*** The Carnation is the outcome, by cultivation and 
hybriditing, of Dianthus caryopkyllus, a wild Dianthus 
of Western Europe and the Alps. It is also found on old 
castle walls in Britain. The parent of the garden Pink is 
D. plumarim, which is naturalised on old garden and 
castle walls. You see, therefore, that the two plants have 
different parents. 

1109. — Difference between Pansy and Viola. 

—Will .von please tell me the difference between a Viola 
and Pansy f—J. S. O. 

*** Pansies and Violas are both garden varieties oj the 
wild Vidas, of which there are many, British and other¬ 
wise. We have tried to do away with the absurd name of 
Viola and called the kinds known under that title as 
Pansies, the “ tufted ” kinds being the thickset tufted varie¬ 
ties as opposed to the older straggling growers. 

mo.— Bine Hydrangeas.— I have been told that if 
Hydrangeas are planted in beds of peat it will make the 
flowers blue. I would like to know if this 1 b right, or 
would it be better to get aome iron filings ?—Exoland. 

*** When planted in peat the flowers of Hydrangeas 
generally have a blue tint; some mere than others, 
according to the character of the peat. You might try iron 
Wings in the soil for several plants and see what jresult 
follows. 

1111.— Use Of nitre.— I have half an hundredweight 
of nitre. Could you advise me as to the best way of using 
it for garden purposes, and the quantity needed to put in 
water with soot for watering?— Constant Rradrr. 

V You may use nitre at the rate of half an ounce to 
3 gallons of weak soot water. 

1112— Destroying worms.— Would you kindly 
tell me what is the best way to destroy worms in a town 
garden, and not destroy the roots of plants also ?—L. 

*** Dust the borders frequently with quicklime in 
powder , working in between the plants as far as possible. 
The best time to do this is on moist evenings token the 
creatures are lying about on the surface. 

1113. —Weeds on lawn.— During the last fortnight 
the weed Prunella vulgaris has appeared in great patches 
all over the lawn. Can you kindly advise me what to do ? 
The roots spread all under the ground. It seems hopeless 
work to spnd it all up, and would leave such huge bare 
places.—A. E. 

V* This is a very troublesome and unsightly weed, and, 
once it gets a footing, is difficult to eradicate. We should be 
inclined to cut the patches right out at once, and relay 
with fresh clean turf. This would effectually prevent its 
spreading, and the new turf will become established by the 
autumn. In future, if even a small bit of the. weed 
appears, get it out at once with a spud or smaU fork. 

1114. - New Zealand Flax.— I have some seedling 

f ilants of this growing in a box in a oold frame, and would 
ike to know if I can transplant the seedlings into another 
box, and what soil suits them best? Will they be strong 
enough to plant out next year ?— England. 

*,* If the seedling plants of Phormium tenax {New 
Zealand Flax ) are very strong, and want more room, 
transplant at once, or, better stui, place in single pots, and 
keep in greenhouse through the winter. They will be 
strong enough to plant out next June. Loam, two- 
thirds, to one-third leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand, 
will suit them. 

1115.— Treatment of Tropmolum speciosum. 

—I have some small plants of these growing in pots in a 
oold frame, and would like to know how to treat them 
properly. When should they be planted out, or what 
aspect and soil suits them best? Would it be better to 
keap them in the pots this winter, and plant out in spring ? 
—England. 

*** You may either plant out the Tropceolums now or 
v>ait till spring. They ivill do quite as well outside in a 
suitable position, mulched with old leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
fibre. Dig out a good-sized hole and fill it urith peat, or 
two-thirds peat and one-third leaf-mould, and some sand. 
In this country they require a cool, shady position. We 
have seen them flower weU 

Digitized by 



1H6.— Treatment of Carnations.— I have some 
Carnations growing in a large bed, which got too thick, | 
i and I bad no room to layer any. I would like to know If j 
1 1 can dig up these and plant them again in another bed! 
with any success, and wnen would be the best time ? They 
are two years old, from layers.— England. 

*** You may transplant half the Carnations. This 
wSU give rornn to layer the shoots of those left. If this is 
done at once most of the layers will root if not disturbed 
till March. 

1117. — Neglected Peaches and Nectarines. 

—I have some Peaches and Nectarines that have been 
neglected. All the shoots have grown out from the wall 
about 2 feet, and I want the fruit to ripen. What is best 
to do with them?—Y. B. 

*** You must now cut back hard all foreright shoots — 
that is, those you cannot lay in to the wall, and which 
come out direct from the trees. Thin out laterals not re¬ 
quired, lay in leaders or main branches, and this will 
ripen the fruit wood also. Severe thinning of shoots will 
be necessary. 

1118. — Gathering Medlars .— 1 “ Emily ” would like 
to know what is the right time to gather Medlars? She 
knows they should finish ripening in the house, and, there¬ 
fore, does not know what is the right time to pick them. 
Also, how they ought to be treated after they are pulled. 
Also, she would like to know how and when to gather 
Honesty, and how to make it white for winter decoration. 
Ought the seed vessels to be split, or will they whiten by 
themselves? 

*»* Gather your Medlars late in September, when dry, 
laying them thinly on shelves on the floor of a cool, airy, 
dry room. Gather Honesty before the pods are quite dry 
and fully developed In dry weather dry them in a cool 
room , suspending the shoots. The pods are bleached to 
whiten them. They must not be exposed to rain, though 
they require full exposure, otherwise they soon discolour \f 
they get wet. 

1119. —Growing Rhubarb. — Would a wooden 
frame be of any use for growing Rhubarb in the winter in 
the ground ? Tell me what is the best method of treating 
same?—M ary. 

*»* A toooden frame would hasten the Rhubarb, but to 
get it early you would require to place some warm litter 
round the roots. This, covered with the frame , would 
keep rearm and force the plants. Cover early in the year, 
and add warm litter as the heat declines. 

1120 . — Pansies dying.— I had about five hundred 
Pansies in one bed ; 1 have now about two hundred left, 
the three hundred having gone in the way the sample sent 
you shows. One, two, or three go daily. 1 think there 
must be some kind of worm in the ground that bites over 
the root, and when done with one plant goes to the next. 
Can you tell me what it is, and how I oan get rid of them ? 
—Forgrt-m knot. 

Pansies frequently suffer in this i cay when a very 
wet time comes after months of drought, as Ms year. 
Remove at once all affected plants and bum them. There 
is no remedy. It is due to weather condition*. 

1121 . — Rock-gardsn at base of tree.— Would 
the growth of a tree be in any way injured by building a 
small rockery round its base ?—Stutmt. 

*,* It is net a good plan to bury ike collar of a tree of 1 
any kind, such a proceeding frequently causing serious 
injury arid even death; but m this ease it might he safely 
done by leaving a space of a few inches between the stem 
and the inside of the rockwork all round. 

1122 . — Jointing hot-vfrater pipes.— Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining iron-filings, I had the joints of my 
hotrwater pipes caulked with molten lead. Will this be 
all right?— Harry Stottlh. 

*/ Yes, lead joints are equal to anything that can be 
employed, though rather troublesome and expensive to 
make. They must, however, be well oaulked before filling 
up, and should one leak a little at any time it is easily 
stopped by a few taps with a hammer and caulking iron. 

1123. —Growing Violets.—Would some good Violet 
grower tell me the best sort to grow ? Single ones are 
what I want. Oan I buy them anywhere ready to put 
into the frame in September, and will they flower the 
first year? I am tola that Wellsiana is a good one .for 
market.—C onstant Rkadkk. 

\* Yes, Wellsiana is one of the largest and best of all 
the single varieties. Good forcing dumps of this and 
other varieties can usually be purchased at any large 
hardy plant nursery in the autumn, and such will flower 
freely, with proper treattnent, the following wilder. 
Odoratissima and Victoria Regina are two other fine single 
varieties. 

1124. —A seedling Carnation.— I enclose a bloom 
of a Carnation I raised from seed. I should like to know 
what you think of it. It is net the best bloom I have had. 
The plant is a strong grower, and was out In the open all 
last winter. The flowers never burst, are freely produced, 
and held up on long stalks. Is it a distinct variety, or are 
there others like it ?—W. Basting, Jun. 

%* A very good kind, the groundwork particularly 
rich, but there are several others very much like it. We do 
not think it has any commercial value. 

1125. — Dwarf Roses growing too high.— Some 
of my dwarf H.P. Roses planted last year in little round 
beds in a Grass lawn have shot up with long stems and 
look almost like standards. There are no snoots on the 
stems for perhaps 2 feet from the ground—consequently, I 
have to support them with stakes. They flowered a little 
this year, and are throwing out young shoots now at the 
top. What I want ie low dwarf bushes. Can 1 cut down 
everything to within 6 inches of the ground now, and will 
they shoot out again now and form bushes ? I don’t want 
to move them.—B. E. 

V* This has been by no means a good season for growth, 
and you are to be congratulated upon having been excep¬ 
tionally fortunate in this respect. Perhaps, however, the 
plants occupy a someiohat shady and moist position. Do 
not cut the plants down now; it would be most unwise, 
and they wi<l probably flower again (at the top) to some 
extent in the autumn' March and April are the best 
month* for pruning. Why not peg the shoots down to the 
ground oil rouwi ! This has a very pretty effect', and the 
plant wilt bloom at every ioint next summer. 


1126. — Saving Tomato flood.— Would you he kind 
enough as to explain how to save and preserve Tomato 
seed from the fruit, and if the bruit la to remain any time 
1 before the seed is taken out?—H. O. 

*»* Let the fruit remain on the plants until it it 
perfectly ripe—dead ripe, in fact—then gather carefully, 
place in a vox or on a tray, and keep it m a warm place, 
such as on a kitchen mantelpiece , until the fruit is quite 
soft and begins to crack or run. Now cut each through 
the middle, scrape out the seeds and soft pulp into a fine 
colander or sieve, and wash it quite free from the latter 
under a water tap. Spread the seed out thinly on a sheet 
Of paper (we use blotting paper), and place it in a sunny 
window, or on a kitchen shelf until perfectly dry , then 
place in a bottle or tin and store in a dry place. 

1127. — Begonias.— I shall be much obliged if anyone 
can tell me the cause of failure this year of Tuberous 
Begonias. Last year they were in full flower all July. 
Thu year, though treated in exactly the same wav, one- 
third only flowered last month, one-third are showing tor 
flower now, but the rest make no sign whatever.— 
Hyrnhh. 

%* This is probably one of the many untoward results 
of the severe drought that has only recently come to an end. 
Even where the plants were put out at the usual time 
(which in many cases they were not) they grew very 
slowly, if at all, before the rain came, for no amount of 
artificial watering has the same effect as (he latter. If 
allowed to go dry, even occasionally, during a drought they 
will sometimes stand still for weeks, abundance of moisture 
being essential, at any rats till they become established. In 
the case of seedlings, they were probably not sown, or did 
not germinate, as early as usual, in consequence of the 
severe frost. 

1128. — Plants for autumn flowering.—Canyon 

tell me of any plants it would be possible to move now, 
which would be in bloom as late as the end of October f 
We want to have things looking as cheerful as we oan 
when a member of the family returns, who has been away 
very ill for some months. The garden is warm and 
sheltered, open to the south, and soil light. Thanking you 
for former answers.— Top. 

some of the hybrid Pompones and reflexed kindl^^wh^aw 
Julie Lagravbre, d-c.), either turned out of pots or taken 
from the ground, and Michaelmas Daisies, which also 
move well, would be most suitable. Some bushes of 
Laurustinm would also probably be in Wv-m by the time 
mentioned, and if frost keeps off African Marigolds and 
Dahlias are useful then ; but it is too late for most other 
things. 

1129. — Moving a Jasmine.— Would you be kind 
enough to say whether it would be sate to move a Jasmine 
revolutum now growing against e wall, and 8 feet or 4 feet 
in height? It was planted several yean ago, and is Just 
beginning to thrive. I may have to leave this house in 
March, and, if so, would it be best to take the plant up 
earlier in the year, and keep it in a pot till the time of 
removal ? Is it too late to take cuttings, and can you give 
me any advice about the beet way of striking them ?— 
0. E. S. 

%* If carefully performed, the plant may be safely re¬ 
moved in either the autumn (October) or in the spring 
(March or April). On the whole, we should prefer the 
latter. Take the plant up with a good ball of earth, 
having previously watered it well (unless the soil is already 
damp or the weather frosty), and see that it doss not want 
for water afterwards in dry weather. There is no neces¬ 
sity to pot it. Cuttings, formed preferably of the side 
shoots, should be inserted in September or October in a 
frame, using sandy soil, and keeping dose till rooted. 

1130. — A seedling Plum-tree.—I have a Plum- 
tree grown from a stone; it is 10 feet high, with numerous 
healthy branches, but has not yet blossomed. 1 wish to 
remove it to another part of my garden ; when is the best 
time, and should I prune It first ?—T. H. 

%* October is the best month for removing these, and 
nearly all fruit-trees. If the shoots are much crowded 
they may be thinned out moderately either before or after 
the removal, but Plum* must not be severely pruned at any 
time, as this causes gumming and canker. Take the tree 
up with as large a ball of roots and soil as can be managed. 
Very likely the disturbance trill have the effect of throwing 
the tree into bloom and fruit; it is the best thing that oan 
be done. 

1131. — Leaf-mould and lnseots.— I shall be glad 

to know how to get rid of worms, oentipedes, and small 
black-beetles in a heap of old leaf-mould to whloh has been 
added kitchen-refuse. The beetltos are quite small at 
present and are not very lively. What is the probable 
reason ?—Axathur Garden sr. 

V What a pity to spoil good leaf-mould by the addition 
of 11 kitchen refusewhich would probably contain grease 
and all sorts of rubbish, and is the probable cause of 
the plague of insects. Such stuff should be buried 
in some out of the way comer, or, better still, be 
burnt. All that we can suggest is to add some fresh lime 
and soot to the heap, mixing it weU and turning it about 
occasionally. If fowls are kept let them have access to it, 
or place it m their run for a day or two. 

1132. —A fruit-room.—Can you advise me as to the 
most suitable description of Apple-house for a moderately 
sized garden crop (say, half an acre, with usual number of 
Apple and Pear-trees)? I thought of a round house or 
large hut, with walls of a doable thickness of boards, the 
interspace packed with sawdust, and a thatched roof; 
floor-boarded, with air-passage underneath, and loth 
shelves all round. I should be very glad to learn your 
opinion of this plan, also what amount of ventilation you 
would advise for such a house, and if it would be necessary 
to have double doors as a precaution against damp and 
uneven temperature ? I shall greatly value any advice you 
are good enough to give me, as I have but small experience. 
—G. N. Smith. 

V The proposed plan is a good one, and cannot be 
much improved upon , though we should substitute a solid 
brick floor, or, better still, one of cement concrete, for the 
raised boards. This would make the house warmer, and 
toould also tend to prevent the atmosphere becoming 
unduly dry. One moderate-sized ventilator in the apex of 
the roof, capable of Iteing closed at tall, would suffice, and 
it ivauld not be a-t all necessary to have double doors —on? 
stout wooden one would answer perfectly. 
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1188.— Fir-trees for fellinff.-Wbat la the right 
■•am (or felling of Fir-treee 7 Does it make anydlfferenoe 
to the durability of the timber ii the treee be cut out of 
season, especially to Spruce?— Albirt. 

Winter is the time for thie work. It does not matter 
much about the Spruce, because it is worthless for timber. 

1184.— Rough-skinned Green Gaffe. — I am 
•ending a late Green Gage, and would be gladlf you would 
tell me the reason of the roughness of the akin, as most of 
the fruit on that tree is affected?—G ipst. 

\* The roots of your Plum may hate gone dorm into 
poor clay or gravel, and the fruits are deformed owing to 
the wood absorbing so much sap. It may also be owing to 
the position of the tree stock, or various onuses. You do 
not give any particulars as to age, soil, or position. 

use.— Diseased Cherry leaves. -I enclose leaves 
of a Cherry-tree containing a grub. The foliage ie quite 
riddled and has been for several years at this season, yet 
the tree bean a good crop. Should I do anything to oure 
it, and ii so, what ? The tree grows on a south wall under 
a projecting roof.—J. W. H. 

V Your Cherries are attacked by the Cherry caterpillar, 
and whilst the fruit ie ripe handpicking is the only 
remedy. After it is cleared syringe freely with soap suds 
or tepid water and soft soap, Quassia extract, or other 
insecticide. The pests will soonfall to the ground, when 
they should be gathered up and burnt. Owe the treee a 
thorough cleansing when the leaves have fallen, using the 
Quassia to destroy eggs or laroce. 

1136.— Potatos not properly earthed up.— My 
gardener allowed a good deal of soil to be washed off 
Potatos in wet weather, and I found a number of half 
grown Potatos on the surface, very hard and green right 
through. I had all earthed over. Will those that had 
been exposed ripen and turn the correct oolour again, or 
will they be unfit for food?—R. E. 

*.* The Potatos exposed and green are only At for seed. 
They will not earns while again, and are unfit for /bod. • 
For seed they are superior to the white tubers. 

1187.— Voitoh’s Virginian Oreeper.—Would an 
Ampelopsis Veitchi of some years’ growth bear being out 
back and moved to another locality in the autumn T— 
Eblt. 

* # * Four plant may get over the lifting, if done care- 
fully, but toe would advise you to out round the roots, 
say , a good distance from wall, when the leaves change 
colour, and this will cause a slight cheek. Then lift tn 
February or early March next gear, according to season. 
If you lift now you will certainly lose the plant, if large. 


1188.—Seakals.—When is the time to separate Sea- 
kale, and what soil is best to plant it In ?—Ooiwtaxt 
Rradir. 

V The best time to make new plantations of Seakale 4s 
in March. The strongest crowns are usually lifted for 
forcing when the leaves are rxpe, and the thongs or roots 
are cut off and reserved for planting to raise stock for next 
year. Root cuttings are usually made 8 inches or 4 inches 
long, and laid in damp sand or earth till March, and 
then planted in any good land with a dibber in rows 
15 inches apart and 1 foot apart in the rows. These make 
crowns strong enough for forcing in one season, or they 
may be planted outside. 

1139.—Unsatisfactory Musoate? Alexandria 
Grape.—! endow berriw of Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes for your Inspection, and have several bunches 
affected thus. They are all affected at this point—the 
eye. I cannot see any kind of insect Watering and 
ventilation have been oarried out properly. The bunches 
are very subject to shanking. If you will give me your 
opinion on what it is, and prevention, through your 
valuable paper, 1 shall be much obliged ?—G. D. Skldsn. 

*.* Your Grapes have the spot, which is caused by want 
Of healthy roots, not by insects. The Vines have probably 
been overcropped at one time, and your only remedy is to 
get new surface roots. Lay bare the old roots early next 
spring, and give new topdressing ; but we fear your ' 
Vines require lifting, and, without details as to when 
forced or how grown , kind of house, dtc., we cannot well 
advise, as lifting means much oars, partial loss of crop 
next season, and timely preparation. Please send more 
particulars. 


1140 — Storlnff Qulnoes and Medlars.—! should 
be glad to know the beet time to gather and how to store 
Medlars? Should they be left to ripen on the tree or In the 
bouse ? When should Quinces be gathered ?—M. 0. B. H. 

%* Gather the Medlars as late in September as possible, or 
even October, if very fine. Lay them on floor or shelves in 
a single layer, and in a very cool, airy place. Loft on 
trees, they decay and lose flavour. Quinces should be 
gathered just as they eU ur, and not allowed to get fully 
ripe on the trees. They soon decay if bruised by wind. 


1141.— Climbers for plaster-covered house. 
—Will you kindly tell iu j what creepers would be most 
suitable for a house facing north-west, built in the old- 
fashioned way—frame of oak, filled in with bricks, coloured 
and washed, top story overhanging about 1} feet, and 
rather damp, as the ground ie sloping from road? I 
should like Clematis Jaokmani, Ivy, Virginian Creepers, 
and Roses, but there is a difficulty In nailing to the 
plaster.—Lovea or GardsniSo. 

V Better plant Ivies and Vettch’s Ampelopsis on wall 
in north-west aspect. They will not require nailing. 
Roses and Clematis require sunshine. 


1142.— Propaffatinff Ipacrii.— I should be glad if 
you would favour me with information as to whei 
now Epacrie are best propagated ?—A. R. P. 

V These pretty plants are propagated with compara¬ 
tive ease by striking cuttings formed of the small side 
shoots, 1 inch to 1} inches long, in heat in the early spring. 
Fill some 6-inch pots half full of drainage, unth rough 
stuff over , and then with equal parts of tine peat and sand, 
pressed down firmly, and surfaced with halffan inch of 
pure silver sand. Trim off the lower leaves of the cutting* 
with a small pair of scissors and insert them firmly Miff 
an inch to three quarters of an inch apart. Water in weu, 
and plunge in a hot-bed, or stand in a house or pit at 
70 degs. to 75 deg*., with theet* of gkw* laid lootely over. 
Keep moist and shade from sun, and when rooted and 
growing, pot of singly on-\ grffw oh as 
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1143— Harpalinm rlffidum diseased. — will 
you kindly tell me why the enclosed Harpalinm should go 
off like the enclosed ? It was picked off a new root planted 
last autumn. The shoots have come up strong and hardy, 
and then just as they promise to flower the stalk fails like 
the enclosed. It is growing in a border under a hedge, 
but gets plenty of sun, and as the plant Is so healthy In 
every other respect, this result is very disappointing. I 
may say I am living In Northamptonshire where It is very 
oold and the soil heavy and damp.—J. H. 

It ie very unusual for such a hardy and vigorous 
subject as this to fail in any way. It appears to be a ease 
of what is termed “ shanking,” and is probably caused by 
the prolonged drought having partially crippled the root* 
of the plant, while the recent wet and cool weather has 
checked the top growth. Next spring we should recommend 
that the plant be divided andreplanted, digging the ground 
well, and adding some burnt earth. A little lime also 
would probably benefit your toil. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if reader* would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Stork.—We do not know the varietal name of the flowers 
sent, but they are not Pieoteee. They are laced Pinks, a 
delightful ola flower much grown at one time by florists, 
but now not so often seen. However they are lees rare 
than you suppose, and during the past three or four years 
muoh more interest has been shown In thie plant They 
require just the lame culture as the ordinary White Pinks. 
The laced Pinks are many in number, but there is great 

similarity between the many kinds.- Pomona.—We 

know of no book devoted solely to the subject, bat you 
would get muoh Information from any of the cheap fruit 
manuals, or from GA&Dxxme Ilwbtratrd. Any questions 
[ you like to ask about pruning fruit-trees will be freely 

answered.- R. J. W. —Atropa Belladonna la. aooording 

I to Bentham, 44 An erect, glabrous, or slightly downy herb, 
with a perennial root-stock and branching stem; leaves 
■talked, rather large, ovate, and entire, with a smaller one 
usually proceeding from the same point; flowers pale 
purplish-blue, nearly an inoh long; berry rather large, 
globular. In waste, stony plaoes in Southern Europe and 
West Central Asia, extending over Central Europe, ohiefly 
about old castles and ruins. In Britain, it is only found 
in similar localities in Southern England.” Solonum 
dulcamara (“ Bitter Sweet ” or Deadly Nightshade) has a 
“ stem, shrubby at the base, with climbing or straggling 
branches often many feet in length ; leaves stalked, ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, 2 inches or 8 Inches long, usually 
cordate at the base, and entire, but sometimes with an 
additional smaller lobe or segment on each side ; flowers 
rather small, blue, with yellow anthers; berries small, 
globular or ovoid, and red; generally diffused over 
England and Ireland.” Gropes.—The Vines are worth¬ 
less ; get some new ones and replant. Battle.—A very 

pretty variety, delicate rose in colour, but we think there 
are several others like it in commeroe. It would have 
little, if any, oommsroial value, but that Is no reason why 
one should not grow it for one’s own enjoyment. 

To Oorrogpondoo to. —Many replies that were late 
have to be left over untill the following week. “ Pyrus,” 
"A. R. P.," 44 J. D.," ’’ExceUenee,” “Constant Reader,” 
“ A Tsung Reader,” “ Amateur,” 44 Oompacta,” 44 G, 8. B.,” 
'* Devonian,” 44 Toung Gardener,” 44 A. 8. O’’ “Leander,” 
44 Kraus,” and others not answered thie week will receive 
answers In our oext issue. 


NAMBff OF FDAJVT8 AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDurara Illus¬ 
trate, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Beginner.— It is not at all easy 
to name Boses unless one sees them growing. There is 
much similarity between the flowers, and they vary so 
muoh in their form and oolour. 1 and 8 are evidently 
the same—namely, Ulrich Brunner: 4, Prince Camille de 

Rohan; 2, Victor Verdier.- A Subscriber.— Fruit of the 

common Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium.) - 

Querist.— Ihe Feather Gram (Eragroetie slogans): an 

annual, not a perennial, Grass.- F. Grahams.— Habutaia 

tamnoidm.- R. G. M., Norwich.—1, Woodwardla radi- 

cane (Californian Chain Fern); 2, Nephrolepie exaltata. 

- S. T. Speen.— 1, Vittadenia triloba, also known as 

Erigeron mucronatum; 2, Sohubertia rrandiflora.- 

Basil W. Lovey.— 1, Common Aoonite(AodnitumNapellus); 
2, Celery-leaved Crow-foot (Ranunculus soeleratue); 8, j 

Black Horehonnd (Ballots nigra).- Constant Reader.— I 

The big leaf ie Farfuglum grande; the creeping plant, | 

I Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.- A. W. L.— The leaves are 

those of Epimedium pinna turn, the large-flowered Barren-1 
wort; the other flower is the Fool’s Parsley (jfithuaa' 
Cyoapium).- G. &— 1, Veronica epioata; 2, Pearl Ever¬ 

lasting (Antennaria margaritacea); 8, Soapwort (Saponaria 
officinalis); 4, Lysknaenia thyrriflora; 5. Eupatorium 
riparium; 0, Looks like a seedling Amaryllis, but cannot 
tell without flowers: 7, Kalosaathss ooodnta; 8, Trades- 

oantia viridla- Tacsonia.— 1, Mother of Thousands 

(Saxifraga sarmentosa); 2, Cissus discolor; 8, Calamus 
gramlneus, fol. var.; 4, Ohloroptay turn variegatum; 6, < 
Acalypha mue&loa; 6, Paariflora cmrulea; 7, Begonia 

Dregel.- A. Lovett.— Aloe gaeterloidm, one of the 

Cactus tribe, and must be grown In a greenhouse.- 

W. L. Bird.—We cannot name Pea; probably it Is a freak 
owing to poorness at soil; drought or culture may be at 
faultTaml, if in oommeroe, apply to a good house to supply 
it The Peas in pod are small, poor, and worthless, and 

the same oolour as ordinary Beans.- No Name.— Your 

supposition is quite oorreot. The plant is the Adder’s- 

tongue Fern (Ophioglossum vulgatum).- Birkendale.— 

Scarlet Martagon Lily (Lilium chalced onicum).- Anxious 

to Know. —Farfugium grande; It will grow anywhere.- 

L. L.—l, Probably Lonicera Ledebouri; 2, Amelanchier 

botryapium; 8, Euonymus Utifolius.- B. J. B,~ 

1, Dtplacus glutinoeus; 2, Fuchsia fulgent, others next 

week.- Margaret Stafford.—Rom luciaa.- Minefield.— - 

PhvsUnthus aJbsns. It is the natural size of the flower, I 

ana would never ret larger.- Utioa.—Yam fruit was 

ymashed and the flowers almost a pulp through oaralem I 


packing. We oould make oat 2, Eucharis amasonloa; 
3, Rivina hum ills. 

Names Of fruit.—As the eeaeon for fruits is at hand 
and large numbers of specimens are sent for name, we 
must oak our correspondents to only forward the finest 
pomible specimens. It le impossible to name much of the 

fruit sent because so thoroughly out of character.- L. 8. 

—1, Early Margaret; 2, 8, Out of character; 3, Early 
Juneating; 6, Small fruit of Oatsbead; 7, Carlisle Oodlin; 
9, Dutch Oodlin; 10, Hawthornden; 11, Carlisle Oodlin 

(small fruit); 12, Cellini.- Gardener. — 1, Juneating; 

2, Emperor Alexander; 8, Keswick Codlin; 4, Hall Door; 

6 , Pear Napoleon; 0, Pear Doyennd d’EtA-IF. C.— 

1 , Early Margaret; 2, Small Carlisle Oodlin. 


Catalogues received. — Messrs. Jas. Backhouse 

and Son, York.— Flower Roots. -R. Neal, 809, Trinity- 

road, Wandsworth, S.W.— Cape, Dutch, and other Bulbs. 

-Messrs. W. Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Warehouses, 

Aberdeen. —Descriptive Catalogue and Flower Roots, ke. 

-Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts.— 

Bulb and Winter Flowers. -Messrs. F. Miller and Co., 

207, Fulham-read, London, 8.W. — Bulbous Flowering 

Roots. -Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Bulbs far 

1895. _,_ 


ENEMIES OF THE HIVE. 

Foul brood. 

The wont enemy the Beekeeper has to contend 
with is the infections disease known as “ foul 
brood ;*' it is a disease that spreads so rapidly 
that a whole neighbourhood sometimes becomes 
infested with it in one season, needing great 
perseverance and oonstant attention on the part 
of the Beekeeper to eradicate it. Being a fun¬ 
goid growth, it is neoessary to stop its develop¬ 
ment, and it is found that this can be effected 
by the use of salicylic aoid; if, however, the 
disease is allowed to get to its worst state a oure 
is mnoh more difficult. A oolony on being 
attacked by this disease rapidly dwindles on 
account of ita inability to rear brood, and the 
Bees of other hives rob it of its store as it 
becomes weak, and so the disease spreads. In 
a healthy state the young grabs have a pearly 
white appearance, and lie curled round at the 
base of the oell, but are found atretohed horizon¬ 
tally, and of a brown oolour in the earlier 
stages of the disease, while in the advanoed 
stage the cells contain a dark putrid substance, 
whioh emits a most disagreeable smell, per- 
oeivabls some distanoe from the hive; they 
appear singly upon the brood oombs, are of a 
dark colour, with their lids slightly oonoave and 
pierced, while those containing healthy brood 
are slightly raised, and of a light colour. On 
the appearsnoe of this troublesome disease the 

n m should be removed, and all oells containing 
brood uncapped and sprayed with salicylic 
solution in the following proportions : Salicylic, 
1 oz. ; soda borax, 1 oz. ; water, 4 pints. 

The combs and Bees should then be plaoed in 
a fresh hive which has previously been washed 
with the above solution, the most diseased parts 
of the combs having been first out away. Hives 
containing old combs appear to be more liable 
to this disease than those containing new and 
clean combs; it is well, therefore, to occasion¬ 
ally examine hives of old combs to see that they 
are free from foul brood. 

Feeding Bees of diseased hives. —Muoh 
trouble will be experienced in banishing this 
disease from the apiary if early remedial mea¬ 
sures be not taken, for if allowed from neglect 
to assume its worst type, the only alternative 
will be to remove the Bees, joining them t» 
another colony, or treating them as a swarm, 
destroy the oombs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive, frames, floor-boards, Ac., 
painting them over with salicylic solution, 
brushing it well into all orevioes. But to ensure 
the perfect eradication of a disease of so formid¬ 
able a character, threatening, as it does, the 
destruction of all the stocks of Bees in the dis¬ 
trict, every possible endeavour should be taken 
to stamp it out thoroughly on its first appear¬ 
ance, to ensure whioh the total destruction of 
all the oombs in the hive is to be reoommended, 
and the hive scalded with boiling water in every 
part, and when dry limewaahed thoroughly inside 
and out, when it can be used again after standing 
for a time. Every implement used while 
operating, as well as the hands, should be 
thoroughly disinfected by washing in a solution 
of salicylic aoid, made by dissolving a teaspoon¬ 
ful in a quart of boiling water, with the addition 
of a pinch of powdered borax, and used oold. In 
feeding the Bees from a diseased hive the solution 
may be added to every 12 lb. or 15 lb. of sugar 
boiled down. If it be wished to feed with honey 
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from the infested combe, it should be first boiled 
for a short time, adding salicylic aoid. 

Wasps. —In dry seasons Wasps become very 
troublesome at the end of the summer, making 
free with weak colonies especially. The most 
effectual way of checking their attack upon a 
hive is to contract its entrance; the Bees are 
thereby better able to defend themselves. All 
should be done that is possible to defend the 
hive from the attack of Wasps, for, being so 
much superior in strength, they not only con¬ 
sume the honey, but destroy large numbero of 
the Bees. Strips of cloth tacked round the 
entrance of the besieged hive, and saturated 
with carbolic acid, will generally prove effectual 
in putting a stop to robbing. Wasps can be 
destroyed by pouring into the entrance to their 
nests a little paraffin, turpentine, or gas-tar, 
and stopping up with clay. This should be 
done after sunset, when the wasps are all within. 
Many may be taken in wide-mouthed pickle 
bottles, partly filled with a mixture of beer, 
sugar, and water, and put about in places most 
frequented by them. At this season also, more 
than at any other time of the year, stocks of 
Bees are liable to rob one another. A weak 
hive is sometimes attacked by robber Bees, and 
in a comparatively short time oleared of all its 
stores. The greatest care should be taken when 
feeding not to spill or smear the syrup on the 
hives, as this will often start robbing and fight¬ 
ing, and perhaps lead to the destruction of 
several colonies of Bees. On the first indication 
of robbing taking place, the entrance of the 
hive should be so closed that one Bee only can 
pass at a time; this gives the inmates of the 
hive a better chance of defending themselves. 

_ 8. S. G. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


WINTER EGGS AND HOW TO 
GET THEM. 

Ip an average poultry keeper were asked the 
height of his ambition he would, in nine cases 
out of ten, reply that nothing would satisfy him 
more, so far as his fowls are concerned, than to 
get an abundance of winter eggs. This, how¬ 
ever, is an object which few people ever succeed 
in attaining, unless after consiaerable prepara¬ 
tions ; and many who do prepare for the occa¬ 
sion are often doomed to disappointment. The 
safer and, I may say, the sure way to secure 
fresh eggs at Christmas is to keep nothing but 
March and April hatched pullets which nave 
been carefully trained throughout the summer, 
and are ready for work at Michaelmas. These 
birds can be relied upon to lay well all through 
the winter if managed on the right lines, and 
this can be said of no other stock in the poultry 
yard. But there is a chance of obtaining winter 
eggs even from hens in the cold weather ifthey are 
prepared for the occasion, and in this article I 
propose to show how this has been done. Prac¬ 
tice, after all, is worth more than precept, and 
my artiole will, l am sure, carry far more weight 
with my readers if I make a plain statement of 
what has actually occurred instead of advising 
them what to do. In the spring of 1893, I 
hatched fifteen pullets bred from a brown Leg¬ 
horn cook and dark Brahma hens. I never take 
account of the eggs laid by pullets before the 
1st of October, but from tnat date onwards 
every egg is booked, and the number each 
day credited to the particular pen. I may 
say, however, that some of these pullets 
laid freely from the 31st of July and two 
of them became broody before September was 
at an end. The eggs laid for the next twelve 
months were as follows: October (1893), 174, 
November, 180, December, 245, January (1894), 
208, February, lft3, March, 212, April, 147, 
May, 195, June, 222, July, 112, August, 178, 
and September, 131, or a total of 2,167. Two of 
the pullets died in March and April; but if we 
take fourteen as the average of the year, we 
shall find a yearly average of nearly 155 eggs 
per hen. This needs little more explanation to 
show the real work done by the pullets. During 
the year I hatch a large number of chickens and 
ducklings, and these pallets did their share 
of the work. The first began to set the 
early part of February, and laid her first 
egg after her chickens were reared, on the 
30th of March. On the 1st of April only seven birds 
were in the pen, the remainder being «n gng<yl in 
sitting or rearing. Altogether, I estimate that 
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twenty-one broods of chickens were hatched 
and reared by the thirteen surviving pullets 
between February and September, 1894, 
inclusive. On the 1st of October, 1894, only 
nine hens were in the pens, the remaining four 
being engaged in maternal duties. No chickens 
were hatched after the 21st of September last 
year. I now give the figures from the com¬ 
mencement of the second year : October, 1894, 
125, November, 153, December, 110, January 
(1895), 30, February, 114, March, 225, April, 
192, May, 123, June, 140, July, 175, August 
(to 15th only), 84; or a total for the ten 
and a half months of 1,471. One of the 
hens died in June, so that from the end 
of May only twelve hens can be reckoned. All 
these hens have been more or less engaged in 
sitting and rearing since the 5th of March last, 
and at the time of writing six are either on the 
nest or in the coop with chickens. It will, I 
think, be generally admitted that the results 
are satisfactory, and although I believe in 
pullets, I am going to keep the hens for a third 
winter. The secret of their laying so well last 
year I believe to lie in the fact that they were 
allowed to sit in August and September. 
This gave them a chance to moult in a warm 
building, and the good feeding and shelter 
whilst with the chickens brought them round 
more quickly than any course of treat¬ 
ment outdoors could have done. To show 
the effect of setting and brooding in a stronger 
light I would point out that within 20 yards of 
the pen about which I have written was another 
containing twelve white Leghorn hens of the 
same age. They were equally well-bred for 
laying, were fed from the same food, and were 
quite as comfortably housed ; but from October, 
1894, till February, 1895, they laid only a dozen 
eggs between them. I would therefore advise 
those readers who are not fortunate enough to 
possess pullets to let their last year’s birds sit as 
much as they like for the next month, but take 
care, at the same time, to feed them well. They 
will then moult whilst on the nest, and with 
food, care, and shelter after should lay freely 
whilst eggs are scarce and dear. Doulting. 


Turkey-poults* — Will some of your 
readers kindly tell me at what age Turkeys are 
called “ poults,” and considered fit for table ?— 
L. A. B. 

%* Young Turkeys oease to be chioks and are 
called “ poults ” when the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the male and female are fairly established, 
and as the oarunculated skin and comb of the 
male birds are being developed, or “ shooting 
the red,” as it is termed, which begins when 
they are eight or ten weeks old. This is the 
most critical period in the life of the Turkey, and 
the food must be increased at this time, both in 
quantity and quality, being made more nourish¬ 
ing by the addition of bruised Hemp-seed, bread 
crumbled in ale, the yolks of boiled eggs, and 
so forth; and until they are fully fledged they 
must be protected as much as possible from cold 
and rain. At about six months old the process 
of fattening commences, but in order to obtain 
fine birds tney must be fed abundantly from 
the first. Boiled Nettles, Cabbage, Turnip- 
tops, Onions, and other vegetables mixed with 
Barley-meal, Oatmeal, and curds afford excellent 
food for Turkey-poults, while the Com supplied 
may oonsist of Barley, Wheat, Oats, Beans, 
Buckwheat, and Sunflower-seeds. Turkeys 
require a longer time to be fit for market than 
Fowls, the larger birds being from eighteen 
to twenty months old when killed for the table. 
-8. 8. G. _ 


BIRDS. 

THE TITLARK. 

The Titlark or Tree Pipit is a migratory bird, 
arriving in this country in April and departing 
in September. Its usual resorts are plantations, 
the borders of woods, orchards, and hedgerows, 
and its song is often uttered while perched on 
the topmost branch of a tree, but most fre¬ 
quently while on the wing, poised in the air 
above its perch. The nest is formed of vege¬ 
table fibre. Grasses, Moss, and hair, placed upon 
the ground, and generally concealed beneath a 
bush, tuft of Grass, or other rank herbage, and 
the eggs, which are four or five in number, are 
greyish • white, mottled with brown. The 
Titlark feeds upon insects and their larvee, in 


search of which it runs along the ground with 
ease and oelerity, it being distinguished from 
the rest of the genus by having the hind claw 
short and curved ; it does not roll in the sand 
and dust itself like the skylark, but sprinkles 
itself with water. The colour of the plumage 
above is olive-brown, the centre of each feather 
having darker marks, throat white, sides of 
breast pale yellow, with oblong brown spots, 
flanks white with brown streaks. The tail, 
which it vibrates much after the manner of the 
Wagtail, is brown, marked with white on its 
outer edges. The male birds are supposed to 
arrive a week or ten days before the females, 
and on their arrival repair to their respective 
haunts and commence their song of invitation. 
When about to pour forth its song the bird first 
rises, uttering a simple twitter, when, having 
attained the due elevation, he commences a 
trilling warble, and on expanded wings slowly 
descends to the spot from which he haa risen. 

_ 8. 8. G. 

The Pled W&fftall. — In Gardening, 
p. 301, ‘*8. 8. G.” says “ Wagtails frequent damp 
pasture lands, and the borders of ponds and 
rivers in search of their inseot food, which they 
often take by short and sudden turns of flight.” 
This is the raison d’etre of the long, vibrating 
tail of the Wagtail. It enables him to make 
very short turns when pursuing insects near the 
surface of the ground, just as the long, waving 
tail of the greyhound enables him to “ double ” 
suddenly on a hare. When a greyhound’s tail 
is lost or shortened by accident he can never 
“double” on a hare well. I have noticed 
Magpies “ doubling ” very sharply on the 
“daddy-long-legs,” which they are fond of 
hunting when they (the insects) are laying their 
eggs in pastures, and here the long tail of the 
Magpie is serviceable to him in the same way, 
and one can understand why he has such a long 
tail.—W. M._ 

POOD PROU GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
The usual method of cooking Vegetable Marrow 
is to plain boil it, and pour over a butter sauce. 
When liked plain, it is nice to boil the Marrow 
till tender, then drain and mash it with a fork, 
carefully removing any hard bits, mix in a lump 
of butter, Pepper, and salt, and serve very hot. 
Marrow stuffed makes a very good entree. Cut 
it in half lengthways, remove part of the inside, 
and mince very finely some cold meat of any 
description with a little ham or tongue, mix 
with it chopped Parsley, Pepper and salt, and 
beaten egg, fill the Marrow with it, and tie it 
carefully round ; bake in a buttered tin. To 
fry it, peel and cut the Marrow in small slices 
or in strips, drain them well, sprinkle with 
Pepper and salt, dip them in beaten egg and 
bread-crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. Serve 
with fried Parsley. To serve with cheese, cut 
the Marrow in quarters if large, if small in 
pieces; boil till tender, then carefully drain and 
lay them on a dish. To a well-made sauce of 
flour, butter, and water, add some grated 
Parmesan cheese, and pour over. Or parboil 
the Marrow, cut it in pieces, and lay them in a 
pie-dish with some lumps of butter, grated 
Parmesan, Pepper, salt, and moisten with a 
little milk, sprinkle the top with breadcrumbs, 
and bake in the oven for about twenty minutes. 
To make a Marrow pudding line a deep pie-dish 
with puff paste, boil a small Marrow till very 
tender, drain it well, and pass it through a 
sieve; add to the pulp a couple of beaten eggs, 
some Lemon-juice or grated Lemon-rind, sugar 
to taste, pour on the paste, and bake. Strew 
the top with powdered sugar. Marrow boud is 
made thus : Boil the Marrow till very tender, 
previously removing the seeds, drain, and pass 
through a sieve, add to the pulp some milk or 
stock, season with salt ana Pepper, and, if 
necessary, thicken with a little flour rubbed 
into hot butter. Serve with fried bread. 


Cheese fritters.— Grate 3 ozs. of cheese 
into a basin, mix with it about 1£ oz. of fine 
bread crumbs, Pepper, salt, and three well- 
beaten eggs; drop the mixture from a table¬ 
spoon in flrn^ll cakes into some boiling butter, 
and fry a light brown on both sides. Serve very 
hot. 
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ROSBS. 

FREE-FLOWERING ROSES. 

One would think that the term Hybrid Per¬ 
petual waa meant to convey the idea that all the 
varieties included in that group were really the 
moat perpetual bloomers of all; but after a good 
many years’ experience of Roses I should not 
look to the list of Hybrid Perpctuals for much 
help if I needed Roses in quantity. I should 
place first 

Gloire de Dijon, a Rose as much at home on 
the mansion as on the cottage, as one of the 
(under glass) most perpetual blooming kinds. 
From February to November this kind can be 
always relied on to give a quantity of bloom, 
either from the open or under glass. 

William Allan Richardson has come to the 
front with a rush, its lovely tinted blooms, just 
the size for button-holes or sprays, and the 
freedom with which they are produced, marking 
it as one of the very beat of all Roses for 
pleasure or profit. 

Perlk des Jardins, both the dwarf and 
climbing varieties, are most continuous bloomers, 
and of a lovely rich yellow. Under glass or in 
the open air the flowers are equally good and 
reliable. 

Niphetos, dwarf and climbing, is probably 
the beat of all pure white Tea Roses. It is of 
very slender growth, but produces most lovely 
blooms. Probably the most profitable Rose of 
all for a market grower to invest in. 

Celine Forestier, yellow, shaded with 
white, makes an excellent bush Rose, blooms 
early and late, and always good alike. 

Old Crimson and Pink Chinas are truly 
perpetual bloomers. Although the flowers are 
small, they are most acceptable for floral decora¬ 
tion, for from good sized bushes they can be cut 
by hundreds almost as long as any flowers can 
be counted on from the open air. 

Reins Marie Henriette or Red Gloire, is 
like its parent, one of the most perpetual of all 
Roses, and makes a capital companion to it. 

Souvenir de Malmaison, probably the best 
of the old Bourbon Roses, is a magnificent Rose, 
not only blooming continuously, but producing 
finer blooms late in the summer, when other 
sorts are getting scarce, than it does in June. 
A lovely soft flesh colour. 

Louis Van Houtte, a rich crimson, is one of 
the Hybrid Perpetual* that really does eontinue 
to produce its beautiful blooms continuously 
through a very long period. 

Aimee Vlbert, a pure white Noisette, pro¬ 
duces clusters of lovely white blooms early and 
late. One of the very best for cutting in the 
open. 

Acidalie, a very pretty blush-pink, shaded 
with white, continues to throw out young 
growths that soon terminate in dusters of useful 
little Roses. 

Cheshunt Hybrid, one of the best carmine 
Rotes in cultivation for covering a wall, as it is 
a good oontrast to many of the lighter-oolonred 
olunbers. It grows ana flowers persistently. - 
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General Jacqueminot a most beautiful 
crimson, one of the loveliest of Roses in the bud 
state; its colour makes it invaluable amongst 
light ones. 

The above is only a limited selection of varied 
hues that will be sure to satisfy anyone seeking 
for Roses for cutting in quantity. 

James Groom, Gosjxnrt . 


Roses for a Chelsea garden.— Will 
you kindly inform me what Roses might be 
expected to succeed best in a small Chelsea 
garden ? The bed I wish to make is in a very 
sunny position, and well sheltered by large 
trees, the garden itself adjoining a large open 
space. If possible, I should like to plant suoh 
Roses as would flower in succession. Any sug¬ 
gestion as to the forming of such a bed, the soil, or 
method of planting, will be acceptable. I may 
add that the present soil is a light sandy one, 
seemingly over gravel.—N. D. 

* # * Some of the best Roses for town or smoky 

f irdens are Gloire de Dijon (best of all), La 
ranee, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Edinbro’, 
Dupuy Jamain, Magna Charta, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Alfred Colomb, Gen. Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Mrs. C. Wood, and Senateur Vaisse. Aim4e 
Vibert (Noisette), also does well as a standard, 
the young growths being pegged down to the 
round annually to bloom the next. The soil, 
eing light and sandy, must be well manured, 
using, if procurable, what is known as “spit 
manure ” or farmyard “ muck.” The bed should 
be trenched 2 feet deep, working in plenty of 
manure at the bottom, but do not bury the 
sweet surface-soil. Plant in October, or, pre¬ 
ferably, about the end of March, rather closely. 
Dwarf plants on the Manetti or Grifferaie stock 
will probably thrive best, but a few strong 
standards may be placed in the centre of bed if 
desired. Do not prune the plants hard at any 
time, but keep them well fed, aud syringe the 
foliage frequently in dry weather. Of Tea- 
scented varieties, Homer, Belle Lyonnaise, and 
Souvenir d’un Ami are all that can be recom¬ 
mended beyond Gloire de Dijon. 

Pruning Tea-Roses. —I shall be much 
obliged to anyone who will tell me when Tea- 
Roees, grown in a border in cold greenhouse, 
should be pruned for flowering in January or 
February ?— -Amateur. 

* # * It is very unlikely unless your local 
climate is much milder than any part of 
England we are acquainted with, that even the 
hardieet kinds of Tea-Roses will bloom to any 
extent in January and February in a cold house 
—».e., without any artificial heat. At that 
season a regular temperature of 55 deg* to 
65 degs. or 70 degs. is necessary. In a cold 
house very few blossoms can be expected before 
April, and in this case if the plants are pruned 
any time in January that will do nicely. Plants 
for forcing should be pruned in Ootober or 
November. 

Hardy. —This is a very vigorous and com¬ 
paratively new Dijon Tea raised by Nabonnand 
and sent out in 1889. Its only fault is that the 
number of flowers is not so great as one might 


expect, considering the vigour and size of the 
bush. Even plants planted this spring have 
made stout shoots 8 feet high. There are a 
number of fine flowers now open which are very 
large, full double, and globular, but high 
centred. It is a most distinct Rose, in colour a 
uniform pale fawn-yellow. 

Reve d’Or. — Soils influence Roses to 
some extent, for in light ground this kind was 
remarkably free-blooming in its first display, 
bat this seemed to exhaust it for the rest of the 
year. In deep, heavy soil, however, it is a grand 
autumnal kind, and at this season gives fewer, 
bat finer-shaped, deeper-coloured blossoms. They 
are now quite a buff hue internally, and the 
summer and autnmn growth in green and 
crimson is no mean feature. Someone com¬ 
plained in the spring of this Rose being rather 
shy blooming, but this is not so. The treatment 
must have been at fault. 

Mme. Berard. —It is almost superfluous to 
raise this Rose for growth on walls and fences, 
at a trial of it in another way to make a great 
mass in a large Rose border without support of 
any kind seems likely to be successful. Cer¬ 
tainly the boshes were only planted this spring, 
but they now are producing a number of 
flue perfectly double flowers, which always 
open veil in autumn. M. Beraaix says that 
pinching the points of the long shoots makes 
them break into bloom. If that is so, what 
charming wreaths of Roses it will form when 
established as a big bush ! 


Lilinm auratum.— I herewith enclose two 
photographs of Lilinm anratnm. The bnlb has 
been planted three years in my garden. This 
year four spikes came up, 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet 6 inches high, with sixty-one blooms ; the 
two previous years only one developed, and had 
fifteen and eighteen blooms respectively. The 
high wind and rain on the 11th inst. were very 
destructive to the flowers.— Thos. Lightfoot. 

*»* The enclosed photograph (taken by Mrs. 
Eyton Jones, Abbotsfield, Wrexham) is of 
auratum, with fourty-four fully developed 
flowers on a single spike. It was grown by me 
in an 8-inch pot.—H. Croom Johnson. 

Begonia Worthi&na.— This is one of the 
most free-bloomingof bedding Begonias. In the 
gardens of Milton Rectory, Hants, two beds are 
filled with it. When well grown the plants 
attain a height of about a foot, the stems being 
covered with a number of charming little red 
blossoms, which are produced at the joint of 
each leaf. The flower-beds are circular in shape, 
about 4 feet in diameter, and each bed is edged 
with the best variety of the golden-leaved 
Pyrethrum. In this way a moat unique arrange¬ 
ment is produced, and this, when associated 
with other harmonious blendings of colour, is 
most serviceable in lending grace and lightness 
to the embellishment of the flower garden. The 
two flower-beds referred to are slightly shaded 
from the noonday son, just sufficient of it filter¬ 
ing through the foliage of the trees to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition.—D. B. Crane. 
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8ARD1H WORK.* 


Oonoamtorr. 

Orange-trees which have been in the open air should 
Boon be placed under cover. Heavy rains and cold nights 
may prove injurious to both these and Camellias, and if 
large specimens lose colour it is sometimes difficult to 
bring them back into condition again. It is a great 
advantage when a house can be given up to the hard- 
wooded plants. If they are taken direct to the con¬ 
servatory the dry, heated atmosphere is not good for 
them, and the change may cause some of the leaves to 
fall; but If placed in a house where the lights oan be left 
open at night the change is a gradual one, and will not be 
injurious in any way. It will soon be necessary to UEe a 
little artificial heat in damp weather, at any rate, if only 
for the purpose of dispelling damp. But fires should only 
be lighted when the thermometer falls below 50 degs. at 
night. Weak soot-water may be given to Camellias, and 
if the flower-buds are thickly set, a few may be thinned 
off. Camellias are not fashionable now. They are too 
stiff and formal. They are charming winter flowers for a 
large house notwithstanding, and in the short days are 
bright and attractive. Any plants whioh are pot-bound 
may have a shift now, but the work must not be delayed. 
This is the season when Azaleas, Camellias, and Oranges 
are imported in large numbers from the Continent. These 
should be potted on arrival, and kept in a cool-house for a 
time. Azalea Deutsche Perle (imported plants) potted now 
may be had in bloom by the new year; and the flowers are 
valuable for wreath-making, and the plants will last in 
beauty a long time in the conservatory. Now-a-days, 
when there is such a wealth of late-blooming Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, when a good collection of the latter are grown, 
there is not the same necessity for forcing other things into 
bloom as there used to be. 

Stove. 

A well-furnished stove is always attractive all the year 
round. Many stove plants bloom naturally in winter, but 
young, well grown plants of most things carry the finest 
flowers. This is specially true of Poinsettias, Euphorbia 
jacquiui®flora, Begonias, Justicias, and most of the soft- 
wooded stuff. Well grewn plants of Gardenias, if the 
growth has been well ripened, will soon respond to the 
rising temperature when fires are lighted regularly. 
Specimen Eucbaris cannot be too large, or the pots too 
full of bulbs. One of these large specimens, if helped 
with liquid-manure, will produce three crops of flowers in 
a year, and plants whioh have been cooled down for a 
month or so will throw up flower-spikes in a short time 
when taken back to the stove. It is always desirable to 
have a constant succession of these, and if there are plants 
enough, by resting a few at a time, it will not be ditfioult 
to keep up a continual supply. Another race of plants 
which cannot well be too large are the Epiphyllums. 
The earliest of these may have a little warmth now to 
start the flower-buds. When grafted on the Pereskia stock 
they may be grown as standards. I saw some time ago the 
back wall of lean-to stove covered with these grafted 
plants. The Pereskias were planted in the border, and 
when established were grafted at intervals all up the 
stem. 

Ferns under glass. 

Maiden-hair and other Ferns will be io good colour and 
full of growth now. A little bright colour may be inf and 
into the house by placing a few Orotons and Dracanas 
among the Ferns. The Acalyphas are easily-grown, 
bright-leaved plants, which may be used in this way. 
Guttings rooted in spring, and grown on quickly, with 
a little pinching, will make nice plants in 6-inch pots 
by autumn. Other plants which may be used to give 
tone and colour to the fernery are the Eulalias and other 
variegated Grasses. Well grown little plants of Coprosma 
Baueriana, a golden-leaved Japanese shrub, that will do 
either in the greenhouse, fernery, or where more heat is 
employed. A few Filmy Ferns in a specially constructed 
frame or wing to the fernery-house are always attractive, 
and their successful culture is mainly a question of pro¬ 
viding a suitable plaoe for them, whioh need not be large. 

I have seen them do well in a hole dug out of the border, 
covered with glass, and kept cool and damp. 

Ohrysanthemams. 

Bud-taking in the case of the Incurves will be in full 
operation now. In most places the first and second weeks 
in September is time enough to have flowers in perfection 
about 10th of November, this date being in the midst of 
the shows, and I would rather help with a little heat than 
have a difficulty in keeping them back, as a little warmth 
at the finish gives brightness and freshness to the blooms. 
The Japanese kinds are most part now swelling their buds. 
Seedlings in 6 inch pots, with one good flower, are useful for 
grouping, and more seedlings are likely to be raised for this 
purpose, though late-struck cuttings of well known kinds 
answer the same purpose. The Chrysanthemum is a many 
sided plant, as those who have no room for large, tall 
plants, may have them dwarf by striking late cuttings, 
and disbudding severely. Rich top-dressings and liquid- 
manure will be useful now the pots are full of roots. 


Arum Lilies 

Should be potted up by the middle of September, and 
be stood on the north side of a wall, and have daily 
syringings. If lifted carefully no check will be given, and 
the roots will soon get established in the new soil. Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, Solanums, Ac., which were planted out in 
June, must not be left io the ground too long. It is an 
advantage to get them established in a shady plaoe out¬ 
side before placing indoors. They keep their leaves on 
better. 

Window Gardening. 

Myrtles have been too long in the cold shade of neglect* 
There is no fear of losing them, and if placed outside to 
ripen growth, they will flower beautifully in August. I 
saw a beautiful plant in a cottage window a short time ago. 
Two other plants which everybody should grow are the 


* In sold or northern districts the operations referred 
"Garden Work " ma^bedone from ten days to 
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Scar boro’ Lily and Begonia Weltoniensis. Less water will 
be required. If Ferns are too much saturated now the 
roots become unhealthy and the fronds lose colour. 

Outdoor Garden. 

I have a very firm belief that everybody may grow Roses 
if they want to, and will take the right step, especially as 
regards the preparation of the site. Assuming that 
November is the best month in which to plant, if we want 
fine blooms next season the sooner the preparation of the 
site is considered and put in hand the better. I am now 
only thinking of those places where Roses die, and the 
soil is very inferior. It requires a great amount of faith 
and perseverance to go on planting year after year when 
there is very little hope of a full measure of success. 
Roses will not thrive in a wind-swept garden even if the 
soil is made suitable. Therefore, it will be necessary to 
improvise some shelter by planting something that is 
quiok-growing and hardy enough to resist the wind. 
Plant in groups, and the larger the groups in a reasonable 
way the better. Where the soil has to be made there 
should be not less than 2 feet of good soil, 3 feet will be 
better, and the site must be well-drained. This will 
involve some expense, but to obtain success in anything 
some sacrifice has to be made, and it is better to get hold 
of the thing at the right end at first. Roses may still be 
budded; the bark works well now and cuttings of the robust 
growing sorts will strike now in a shady, sheltered garden. 

I am doubtful of the expediency of striking cuttings of the 
weakly growers—in fact, the thought keeps cropping up, 
is it wise to grow the delicate Roses at au where the soil 
has to be made or improved ? The heavy rains have 
battered the flowers ana given an impetus to the growth 
of Grass and weeds. But rain was badly wanted. 

Fruit Garden. 

Give Peaches and Vines under glass, from which the 
l fruit has been gathered, all the air possible to complete 
the ripening of the wood. If there are any red-spider on 
the leaves syringe or use the hose forcibly to dislodge the 
insects, and cleanse the foliage so that that the work they 
are required to do may be well done. If the Peach-trees 
are young and inclined to grossness a little warmth in the 
pipes will be useful. In extreme cases it may be advis¬ 
able to lift the roots more or less according to conditions 
and circumstances. Finish potting Strawberries intended 
for forcing. Pot firmly. The main portion of the compost 
should be good sound loam broken up with a spade, but 
not sifted or made very fine. The character of the loam 
must be taken into consideration in deciding how much 
manurial matter should be added to it. From a fourth to 
a third of manure may be used generally. A little soot 
sprinkled over the rough material covering the drainage 
will keep out worms and furnish nutriment to the roots 
when they require it. Keep all runners pinched off when 
young. Late Melons must be encouraged with a renewal 
of the Linings, if in a frame ; but it is better, if late Melons 
must be had, to give up a small house to them. Where 
there is heat at command remove all old canes from Rasp¬ 
berry plantations, and thin young canes to four on eaoh 
sfcsoL Where the Raspberries are small and the canes 
weakly prepare a piece of land by treading and manuring 
for a new plantation. Small Raspberries are not of much 
use. Some of the newer kinds bear large fruit. Superla¬ 
tive is worth a trial. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Stop all leading shoots and remove all side growths from 
Tomatos in the open air. Only those fruits which are now 
swelling freely will ripen.' Blossoms now are of no use, 
and should be removed unless green Tomatos are required 
for pickling. In that case the small late set fruit may be 
utilised. Weeds have given trouble since the rains set in, 
and should be kept down by hoeing or weeding. It is no 
use to hoe up large weeds and leave them on the ground 
now as they will grow again and ripen seeds. If there is a 
spare frame about the middle of September prepare it for 
Lettuces and plant with Brown Cos or a good hardy kind 
of Cabbage Lettuce if the latter are preferred. If a second 
can be had plant it with Endive. Ventilate freely in mild 
weather ana protect from frost. Keep the earth moist by 
watering when necessary. Cucumbers under glass which 
have been bearing freely may be carried on a little longer, 
if well thinned out, mulched with good soil, and helped 
with a little fire-heat. Young plants are better but old 
plants may be kept going till the young ones in the second 
house are ready to continue the supply. Hoe late sown 
Turnips out very freely. Crowded plants draw up weakly 
and do not bulb welL Take advantage of every fine day 
to earth up Celery. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Among many other fine herbaceous subjects now in 
bloom Hollyhocks are in great beauty, and where two or 
three successions! batches were raised and planted, will 
continue to afford a fine effect for some time to come. 
Dotted here and there along the back of the mixed 
herbaceous border, planted in front of or even among 
moderate-sized shrubs, or in masses in suitable positions, 
they never fail to command admiration. Even the single- 
flowered kinds are well worthy of cultivation, and are 
among the very best of town plants, but beyond their 
general stately character, the individual blossoms of many 
of the double varieties, and notably the pure white and 
yellow, the buff, orange-red, and delicate pink forms are 
most beautiful objects. Cuttings formed of pieces of the 
side shoots that have not flowered, each with a leaf and 
an eye or bud, will still strike in sandy Boil in a frame over 
a gentle hotbed; but seedlings make by far the best and 
most vigorous plants, and if to flower in good time next 
season, the seed should be sown at once. Only the very 
best procurable should be employed, and this be sown in 
boxes, or in a bed of soil in a frame. When the seedlings 
have made one rough or proper leaf eaoh they should be 
transferred singly and carefully to 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
using rich, loamy soil, and be placed in a frame and kept 
rather close for a time until rooted out. Here, or in a 
cool greenhouse, they may remain for the winter, giving 
air freely on all favourable occasions. Early in the spring 
shift them into 6-inch pots, and plant out in April in deep, 
rioh soil, when, with an oocasional soaking when required, 
they will throw grand spikes in July or August. Another 
batch raised from seed sown in heat in January or Feb¬ 
ruary, and planted out in May, will flower In succeed on to 


the first and prove very useful in the autumn. It Is 
astonishing how quickly, under favourable conditions, 
these stately plants gain size and attain a flowering con¬ 
dition. Only this spring I raised a quantity from seed 
sown early in March some of which about six weeks later 
were pricked out on a rich and sheltered border, and since 
the ram came they have grown amazingly, and are in many 
cases already showing the bloom-buds. Another most 
valuable town plant is the Pyrethrum, those of the roseum 
varieties I mean, though the whole of this and the allied 
Chrysanthemum gesnera thrive well in a smoky atmos¬ 
phere. Both the single and double-flowered varieties of 
P. roseum are free and continuous in bloom (the former 
especially so), with elegant fern-like foliage, and the 
blossoms are most useful for cutting. Both are easily 
raised from seed, which should be sown early in the 
spring in heat, or in June—it is not too late vet if the 
young plants can be wintered under glass—in a cold 
frame. B. 0. R. 


THB COMING WHHK*B WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 31st 
to September 7th, 

We are still busy putting in cuttings of “Geraniums'’ 
and other bedding plants. The cuttings will be left in 
the open air till the end of the month. If a sudden frost 
should come we shall cover with tiffany. A very slight 
protection is sufficient to preserve plants from the first 
frosts of autumn. We have preserved French Beans, 
Vegetable Marrows, and other tender things from autumn 
frosts by covering last thing at night with some light fabrio 
such as tiffany or canvas. We have never had finer Asters 
than we have had this season ; the plants were set out in 
April and never had a drop of water ail through the hot 
dry weather. The land had been well prepared, and the 

? lants were a foot apart. Moved the last batch of 
uberoses to warm bouse. A little heat brings out the 
flowers better. We have been gathering flowers for many 
months from a couple of hundred bulbs all potted at the 
same time in spring but moved into heat a few dozens at a 
time. Prepared several frames for Violets. We find Marie 
Louise one of the most useful for winter blooming. They 
come in after early Melons, the frames and all belonging 
thereto being thoroughly cleansed with soap and water, 
and the soil stirred up and leaf-mould added. Made 
another small sowing of Cauliflowers. Sometimes the 
early sown plants bolt prematurely, but the later sowings 
rarely do so, and the plants generally pass through the 
winter well, though they are ready as soon as those sown 
in August, if they go on all right. Sowed Chervil for 
winter use and potted up several roots of Tarragon to pro¬ 
duce green leaves for flavouring in winter. Filled a frame 
with Brown Cos Lettuce, the lights will be kept off till 
frost comes. These plants always do well mad oome in very 
useful. If more frames can be spared a little later on 
others will be filled in the same way. We never have too 
many Mushrooms in autumn and winter, and the only 
limit to making beds through this month and next will be 
the supply of manure. Some beds will be made outside, 
and others in the Mush room-bouse. The interior of the 
house has been thoroughly cleansed, and sweetened by 
using hot lime-wash on the walls. Several kinds of early 
Pears and Apples have been gathered and placed in the 
fruit room to complete ripening ; Green Gage and other 
Plums are best gathered a day or two before quite npe 
and laid on the fruit room shelf if only for a day or two 
before using them. Of course, fruit for cooking is not so 
important and is often gathered and used straight from 
the tree. One of the best cooking Plums is a yellow Plum 
named Gisborne, though it has no particular merit when 
eaten raw. We have a few young Apple aDd Pear-trees 
which have been making wood rather freely, and as we 
want fruit, I had thought of checking the roots a little and 
this will not be any longer delayed. If the soft point of 
the youngest shoots do shrivel a bit no harm will be done, 
and this may possibly cause a few fertile buds to break 
out lower down. Cut down a lot of choioe named Ivy 
Pelargoniums and put in the cuttings. 


The Oape Figwort (Phygelius capensis). 
—This is not commonly seen in gardens, nor 
perhaps adapted to every place, bat where it 
succeeds, as in a deep, warm soil, it is distinctly 
beautiful. It makes a strong woody root-stock, 
and the shoots as well partake of that character 
in favoured places, even living through the 
winter like the hardy Fuchsias, aud then it 
makes a big and showy bush. Generally, how¬ 
ever, it is herbaceous, and dying back to its 
root-stock shoots up vigorously late in spring. 
In summer it bears branched pyramidal spikes 
of coral-red flowers, like those of a small Pent- 
stemon.—A. 

The Coreopsis or Oalliopsis are repre¬ 
sented by two distinct types—annual and 
perennial. A mass of the annual C. tinctoria 
bicolor which we saw recently was one of the 

f rettiest and showiest things we have seen. 

ts wealth of flowers is delightful, rich yellow, 
with a warm brown base to the florets. The 
seed need only be sown at the end of March 
where the plants are to bloom, and the seed¬ 
lings be thinned out. Of the perennials, G. 
grandiflora is the best. C. lanceolata is more 
grown than any. It is a true perennial, with 
large golden-yellow flowers produced from June 
to October. It is necessary to divide the roots 
each spring, as the plants disappear if allowed 
to get old. They need a light rioh soil, 
as they are strong-rooting. If they get too dry 
at the root they soon dwindle away. 
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DATURAS. 

There are about a dozen Daturas, half of which 
arc large and coarse perennials, generally known 
as Brugmansias, of which B. suaveolens is the 
best known. This is the greenhouse plant some¬ 
times used in parks and gardens in the summer 
months ; the flowers large, creamy-white, and 
fragrant. The other half are annuals, as the 
one illustrated—D. meteleoides. The Daturas 
belong to the Nightshade family, and are not 
hardy, but such as that illustrated, D. cerato- 
caula, and D. fastuosa are half-hardy annuals 
that flower in the summer months, if the seed is 
sown under glass in early spring, and the plants 
put out late in May where they are to bloom. 

One of the commonest is D. fastuosa, which is 
wild throughout India, Malaya, and Tropical 
Africa. It is very abundant in Tropical 
America, and varies considerably, about a dozen 
named varieties of it being known in Continental 
gardens, the names being, more or less, descrip¬ 
tive of the flowers, such as alba, coerulea, atro- 
carminca, lilacina, violacea albo-plena, flava- 
plcna, & j. To these must be added D. cornuco- 


fruit. 

STRAWBERRIES IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER. 

By some connoisseurs of fruit it may be urged 
that Strawberries during these months are not 
really desirable, or, at any rate, that the return 
in the way of a crop is not commensurate with 
the outlay. Whatever opinion may be enter¬ 
tained on the former score cannot obtain in the 
latter when the plants have been well managed. 
For the dessert there is no other similar fruit 
that can take the place of the Strawberry ; it is 
essentially by itself in this respect in every way. 
If further proof of this were wanting, one has 
only to point to the thousands of plants which 
are forced every spring in both private and 
market gardens. In this fact alone there is 
sufficient evidence of its popularity. I consider, 
therefore, that no excuse need be made for 
drawing attention to the culture of late Straw¬ 
berries. 

Having a wish to obtain a specially good late 


Flowers of an Annual Thorn Apple (Datura meteleoides). 


E 


toea, fl.-pl., which comes from South America, 
t is very robust, the stem thick, dark brown- 
purple, shining os if varnished, and the large 
leaves dark green. The flowers are trumpet¬ 
shaped, measuring 8 inches to 10 inches in 
length, and 5 inches to 6 inches across the limb, 
which is of a delicate French white, beautifully 
contrasted and marbled with royal purple on the 
outside. It is of the easiest culture, requiring 
to bo planted at the end of May in a warm 
spot. 

In Italy and along the Riviera the varieties 
of D. fastuosa are grown for summer effect, and 
there they grow and flower as freely as the Thorn 
Apple (D. Stramonium) does with us when it 
gets possession of an old manure heap or a piece 
of rich waste land. 

D. ceratocAitla grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, the flowers measuring about 6 inches in 
length, trumpet-shaped, fragrant, and white 
with a violet-purple tinge. They do not last 
long individually. 

D. meteleoides comes to us from Mexico. It 
is also known as Wright’s Datura, and grows 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, the sweet-smelling 
flowers white with a mauvy tinge, and appear 
from mid-July until th< 

Digitized fr 


h^f rusts. 
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crop of fruit this autumn, I laid my plans accord¬ 
ingly. The first process was to prepare a plot 
of open ground by double or deep digging, a 
liberal dressing of farmyard manure being used, 
with both lime and soot in addition, these latter 
ingredients being most desirable to destroy, as 
far as possible, both slugs and wireworm, the 
latter of which I have found very troublesome 
amongst Strawberries. I fixed upon Vicoin- 
tesse Hericart de Thury as the most likely 
varioty to suit my purpose—a Strawberry, by- 
the-bye, that has much too long a name, as well 
as one which, according to fruit catalogues, is 
not spelled correctly. I have adopted this 
method, but, if I am not greatly mistaken, it 
should be “ H^ricourt de Thiery,” who in the 
early part of this century was the engineer-in¬ 
chief of Paris. The plants selected were those 
which had been forced early, the greater part of 
the fruit having been gathered during March 
and the early part of April. These plants had 
been forced in a rational manner, being after¬ 
wards gradually hardened off, and eventually 
planted out by the middle of April for the 
earliest batch until the end of the month for the 
later one. I did not disturb the roots beyond 
removing all the crocks, having some doubts 


whether to do so or not at the time. The pre¬ 
caution was taken of planting so as to allow of 
about an inch of fresh soil upon the old ball, 
and the soil around the ball was made thoroughly 
firm. Nearly every plant started off into fresh 
growth in a few weeks, watering, of course, 
having to be attended to on several different 
occasions up to the end of June, when the 
weather happened to be dry. The rains which 
afterwards fell so frequently just suited the 

P lants, and they gained in vigour rapidly. 

'hey commenced to show flower-spikes in plenty 
by the middle of June, but these were picked 
off until the middle of July, when I allowed 
them all to remain, the first ripe fruit being 
picked late in August. 

Had I wanted to secure as strong plants as 
possible this season without any fruit until early 
next year, in the usual course I should have 
broken up the old balls somewhat; this would 
no doubt have tended to produce a better 
growth, but a check at the start would have 
ensued, which I was desirous to avoid. I have 
been particularly struck with the very superior 
flavour of this Strawberry when grown 
under these conditions to what it pos¬ 
sesses early in the season from out-of- 
doors. The flavour is much richer, with 
less of the acidity which then is its 
peculiar characteristic. The colour at 
this season is also of a deeper shade, and 
the fruits have stood the past rainy 
weather surprisingly well, better, in 
fact, than I have known them to do 
under the ordinary culture, when, of the 
two, the leaf growth is excessive—so 
much so, in fact, as to bury the fruit, 
bearing it down upon the ground, thus 
no doubt tending in a measure to pro¬ 
duce the acidity. With some amount 
of warm weather, I have every expecta¬ 
tion of continuing to get good dishes for 
another month, or at least to the end of 
September. I could have had these 
plants in fruit nearly or quite a month 
earlier had I so desired ; a continuation 
could thus have been formed between 
the late kinds, as Loxford Hall Seedling 
and Latest of All, which when grown 
upon a cool spot or under a north wall 
will give very satisfactory results. I 
am in a measure desirous to know if by 
cutting off the spikes of these same 

F lants next year up to the end of June, 
shall again be able to fruit them 
in the autumn. This I have not so 
far given a trial to, but a part at least 
will be so tried next season. 

It is, of course, possible to take the 
latest crop from pot plants, usiDg those 
that were forced early, but this involves 
more labour than can in every case be 
spared ; it also requires more room under 
glass, as the plants must havo some pro- 
tection when in pots after being forced. 
I am disposed to think that another 
well - known Strawberry — La Grosse 
Sucr^e—would also answer for planting 
out after forcing so as to secure an 
autumn crop. In any case it is quite 
necessary to select healthy plants, not such as 
have been forced hard, thus having all their 
vitality, as it were, taken out of them, and 
beyond doubt infested with red-spider also. I 
am rather surprised that more is not made of 
pot Strawberries after forcing for this particular 
purpose. With a warm border or open plot of 

g round and a plentiful supply of water during 
ry seasons a failure would be most remote. If 
afterwards the ground were needed for other 
crops the plants could be done away with after 
the autumn fruiting; if otherwise, they will 
produce good crops again in the regular way 
next summer. The Quatre Saisons or Alpine 
Strawberries are also well worthy of more con¬ 
sideration ; they crop very freely, are extremely 
hardy, and have a piquant flavour peculiarly 
their own. __ G. 

Plum Washington.— This Plum requires 
a good position and a somewhat limited root- 
run to induce it to fruit freely. If planted on 
an east wall it is very liable to produce gross 
wood which will not ripen, and this in spite of 
periodical root-pruning. A south or even west 
wall suits it well, and if the soil is sandy so 
much the better. .Jfi. sh^ at first, patience is 
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well repaid. The fruit ia large for a dessert 
Plum, which it really is t although sometimes 
catalogued as a cooking variety, the colour 
where the fruit is exposed being golden with 
handsome freckles, and the flavour rich and 
refreshing. Washington makes one of the very 
best preserves of any Plum I know.—J. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 
Young Vines which were planted in newly- 
made borders in spring, or raised from eyes put 
in during January, and planted out in a grow¬ 
ing state in May, will for the next two months 
require such treatment as will induce them 
gradually to ripen up their wood for next year. 
It must be remembered that whilst a moist 
condition of the border is essential, no more 
water should be given than the roots can 
properly assimilate, or those even in inside 
Doraers will be apt to die back during the late 
autumn and winter months, or remaining in an 
immature condition, prove the certain fore¬ 
runner of unsatisfactory growth in 1896. The 
reason for more care in this matter being needful 
with young Vines than is the case with older 
ones is that their roots, as yet comparatively few 
in number, have not permeated the mass of soil 
in which they are planted, even if this extends 
only to a 4-feet or a 6-feet wide border, and for 
the same reason drainage is less complete. 
Vines which have done well and have reached 
the top of the house, and probably down the 
back wall, or where this system is not approved 
of, have been stopped and re-stopped at certain 

{ mints, that portion of the rods which will be 
eft at pruning time may have all laterals 
entirely removed, preserving intact the leaf to 
feed and perfect the eyes. The upper portion 
of the rods may have their laterals reduced in 
length to one leaf, but not entirely removed, as 
if the canes are at all gross, unless some safety- 
valves be provided, the main eyes will be liable 
to burst into growth, thereby practically ruining 
the Vines. Abundance of fresh air through the 
day, this being slightly lessened at night, and 
oontinu&l lukewarmness in the hot-water pipes 
are necessary in all houses containing young 
Vines during the autumn months. Early pot- 
Vines which have now been out-of-doors for 
some time past must not be allowed to form any 
laterals, and, unless rain should be less plentiful 
than usual, the watering-pot will seldom need to 
be brought into use. In wet, rainy districts I 
would certainly prefer placing Vines intended 
for starting early in November in a cool, light, 
airy house where tho ventilators could be kept 
fully open day and night to keeping them out¬ 
side with the risk of getting the balls saturated, 
and of losing half the fibres through rot. E. 


are passionately fond of Filberts and Cobs, and 
work terrible havoc at times; the best and only 
way of destroying these pests being by discover¬ 
ing the clefts in adjacent trees or top of gate¬ 
posts, in which they deposit the Nuts, after¬ 
wards piercing them witn their powerful bills, 
and taking them by means of small steel traps. 


Netting Pear walls. —Pear walls gene¬ 
rally should soon be netted in order to protect 
the best fruit from the mischievous tomtit, 
which usually seleots not only the largest, but the 
best fruits, tapping them in the locality of the 
stalk and laying the foundation of speedy rot¬ 
ting. I usually employ poles, the same as for 
spring protection. These are placed in a slant¬ 
ing position against the walls, their base being 
let into the soil of the border to hold them 
steady, and the tops fastened by means of stout 
cord to nails driven in beneath the coping. 
Over these the mats are fixed, being thus kept 
from pressing unduly on the fruit. Where rate 
abound a sharp look-out must always be kept. 
This year, owing to a lack of sunshine and fre- 

? uent rains, secondary growth has started from 
‘ears and Apples since the summer pruning 
took place. This had better be removed previous 
to the nets being fixed, this also being necessary 
to check undue activity at the roots, and to 
prevent those bloom-buds which are still perfect 
from starting, as they sometimes do, into growth 
also. The same remarks apply with equal force 
to Apples and Pears on espaliers.—T. 

Filberts and Gobs, also Walnuts, 

which arc growing in isolated situations, must 
at this particular season be rigidly watched if 
any store is set by the fruit, as squirrels, being 
particularly partial to them, will sometimes 
dear whole trees in a very short time if not I 
checked. The best remedy is powder and shot, I 
but, failing this, they may be taken in small 
snares made of fine oopper wire, and set by a 
practical hand in their; runs. NrthrU bsc also 
Digitized by VljiO^ 


COMMENCING FRUIT GROWING IN 
ESSEX. 

I would be greatly indebted to you for advice 
under the following circumstances: I have a 
business which enables me to obtain a decent 
living for myself and family, but for various 
reasons am dissatisfied with it. I intend, at the 
earliest opportunity, selling the business, and 
with the prooeeds purchasing a plot of six acres 
of land, and building thereon a cottage. I have 
been looking at some land in Essex, about eight 
miles from Maldon, which is offered at £15 per 
acre, freehold, and my intention is, unless I see 
reasons to the contrary, to purchase six acres. 
One acre I would plant with fruit-trees and 
bushes, and the remainder divide into sections 
for pasture, corn, root, and vegetable growing. 
I would keep two cows, six pigs, and about two 
hundred fowls. I expect to be able to raise the 
bulk of the food for my family and the stock, 
and to have a sufficient surplus for sale to enable 
me to buy all necessary extras and leave a small 
margin for contingencies. I do not expect to 
make money, and 1 know that we may expect 
hard work and plenty of it, particularly for the 
first few years, but we are prepared for this, and 
not unaccustomed to it, and if we can obtain a 
decent living we shall be satisfied. The land is 
a heavy marl, which sets very hard in dry 
weather and is very tenacious in wet, but I think 
that with good cultivation it can soon be made 
more easily workable. Such persons as I have 
questioned in the district say the railway rates 
are reasonable for small consignments. The 
amount of capital at my disposal, after paying 
for land and buildings, would, I expect, be not 
more than £150. If the plan could be better 
carried out with greater prospects of success in 
any other district I shall be very glad of advice, 
but pure air is essential, and freedom from rent 
seems important.— Squatter. 

*/ We should be very sorry indeed to say 
that what you propose cannot be done, or to dis¬ 
suade you in any way from a plan that has 
much that is commendable in it; but at the 
same time we must advise you to consider well 
what you do, or intend doing. In the first place 
you must bear iu mind that an immense amount 
of competition, foreign as well as British, has 
brought the value of agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural produce of all kinds down to a point 
very near to which profit vanishes altogether. 
Then if anything like what you propose is to be 
accomplished, there is a very great deal of down¬ 
right hard work to be got through, especially, 
as you say, for the first few years. Even with 
occasional (not to say regular) assistance, both 
yourself and your family will have to be at work 
early and late, summer and winter, and to some 
extent on Sundays too ; and for the first year or 
two, at any rate, it will be a case of hard work 
and hard fare, at least, until that troublesome 
corner is turned. This you say you expect, and 
are willing to accept, but beyond this comes 
the question whether your powers are 
equal to your will ? If at all delicate, 
or unused to manual labour, do not 
think of it, though on the other hand you as 
well as your family will probably find that the 
change to pure country air and a more natural 
open-air life will improve your health and 
strength considerably. The presumable lack of 
experience, again, is a great drawback, for in 
oraer to succeed you ought to know just the 
right way to go to work all round, and to be 
able to make the best of everything—mistakes 
cost money, and it does not pay to be always 
running about asking your neighbours for help 
or advice. At the same time, a man with his 
head screwed on the right way will soon pick up 
things, and if of a handy turn and able to knock 
up a shed, frame, greenhouse, or what not, 
mend, contrive, and make use of odds and ends, 
he stands a fair chance of suooess in suoh an 
undertaking, especially if the most important 
quality of perseverance is not lacking. Some men 
succeed simply because they will suoceed, even 


in spite of obstacles or disadvantages. We 
should advise you, however, not to attempt to 
grow any Corn, for the simple reason that you 
can buy it cheaper than you or anyone else can 
grow it, and better too. The fruit is all right, 
and will probably pay you as well as or 
better than anything. We should have 
at least one acre planted with standard 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, with Grass beneath 
(this would afford a nice run for the fowls at 
times, as well as for the cows to graze in, or to 
be cut for hay), and we should be inclined to have 
another thinly planted with dwarf pyramids 
and bushes, with vegetables, Rhubarb, Ac., 
between. Another piece devoted to root-crops, 
coarse Cabbage and Kale, Comfrey, Ac., for use 
(for the cows) in winter would be very useful, 
so there will not be much room for pasture left. 
Poultry pays when properly managed. Do not 
crowd your fowls, however, but spread them 
about over the land as far as possible. Bees 
also are often profitable, if you care to undertake 
them, and we should say it would pay you to put 
up a couple of greenhouses, which would enable 
you not only to raise many vegetables, Ac., much 
earlier than outside, but to grow a crop of 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, or both, and these usually 
sell well. 

Lastly, we are very doubtful whether Essex 
is the best county for you to choose. Most of 
the land there is heavy and poor, demanding a 
large expenditure of both money and labour, 
while the climate is cold and late. We think 
you would be more likely to do well on warmer 
and lighter land in Surrey, Hants, Kent, or in 
many plaoes along the south or south-west coast. 
Get near a good market if you can. Many of 
the watering-places, health resorte, and even 
many country towns, are better markets now 
than London. 


Apple Frogmore Prolific.— Bush trees 
of this kind are splendid here this year; every 
tree that we have is bearing an enormous crop, 
and to relieve them the fruit has been thinned 
out twice; otherwise the branches would have 
either been broken or required propping up. 
Through being thinned the Apples have at¬ 
tained a very unusual size, and several hardy 
fruit-growing experts failed to recognise the 
variety. Frogmore Prolific is not adapted to 
all soils, as I have seen miserable trees and fruit 
of it in some districts, but in suitable localities, 
where the soil is light, it is worthy of extended 
cultivation. In adding to our fruit plantation 
here five years ago a number of trees of this 
variety were planted, and they have borne 
satisfactory crops ever since the first year after 
planting.—W. 

Pear and Plum-trees not fruiting 

(E. />.).— Stone fruits require lime in the soil; 
probably there is a deficiency in yours. Very 
likely your healthy fruit-trees which fail to bear 
would be brought into a fertile condition quickly 
by root-pruning. As to the doing of this you will 
find a good deal of information in back numbers, 
and doubtless something will be said about it 
shortly. The end of September or beginning of 
October is a good season for checking the roots. 

Gummy Vine-leaves (F»'n«).—The Vine- 
leaf enclosed was smothered with insects, thripa 
in abundance, and there were traces of mealy¬ 
bug. This would account for the gummy matter 
on the leaves and berries. The latter were small 
and inferior. Cut and use the Grapes as soon as 
possible. They would keep if cut with a few 
inches of wood, the end of the shoot to be placed 
in a bottle of water and hung up in a oool room 
or placed on a shelf where the Grapes could 
hang clear. When the Grapes are cut shut the 
house up in the evening, and fumigate with 
Tobacco, or, better still, vapourise with nicotine. 
Two or three fumigations will be necessary on 
alternate evenings. After the insects have been 
destroyed syringe thoroughly, and throw the 
house open night and day till the leaves fall, 
then prune the Vines and wash them well with 
a strong solution of Gishurst Compound—6 oe., 
dissolved in a gallon of warm water. Afterwards 
make a paint with the Gishurst solution by 
adding sulphur, lime, soot, and clay, and paint 
the Vine-rods with it, rubbing it well into all the 
crevices of the bark. If the Vines are old all 
the loose bark should be stripped off before the 
dressing is applied. The house must be tho¬ 
roughly oleansedc 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE P.EONIES. 

It is a great pity that Tree Pteonies are not 
more commonly planted in our gardens. The 
only difficulty, or, rather, drawback, is their 
precocity, and the danger they are in of being 
cut off by late spring frosts. There are scores 
of gardens, however, where risks of this descrip¬ 
tion are reduced to a minimum by favoured 
situation or some other thing. A bed devoted 
to them could be made in some spot chosen with 
a view to their after-success. The kinds enume¬ 
rated below have flowered in such a bed—a 
sunny nook at the bottom of a lawn, somewhat 
sheltered, but not overshadowed, by surround¬ 
ing trees. The frost need not be feared if they 
are planted where the early morning sun cannot 
reach them while the frost is still upon them. 
There are now so many different kinds of Tree 
Paeonies that a note on one or two very good 
ones may assist some intending planter. The 


shoots hanging prettily, growing and'blooming 
in a profuse and delightful way. I have often 
written in praise of it as an outdoor trailer for 
the rockery or as a bold edging, and I think of 
all the plants seen and tried in this way none 
can equal this Bindweed for profuse and per¬ 
sistent bloom if it becomes established and 
survives the winter. In June it was the glory 
of the garden, and now in late August it is still 
fresh and bright, with hundreds of lovely 
blossoms. One batch of plants is specially pro¬ 
fuse, as they were extending over the walk so 
far in July that their shoots had to be shortened. 
This caused them to break back, and only 
severe frost will stop the flowers expanding.— 


Herbaceous Lobelias are superb plants 
for the autumn. They might be more used, 
for nothing is so rich and splendid late in the 
year. One gets, too, a great range of varieties, 
but, as far as one sees, nothing excels the deep 
crimson forms. L. fulgens and L. cardinalis 
are very much alike, and well known. One of 



A clump of Tree-Proony in bloom near the house. 


following are all first-rate, combining distinct¬ 
ness and freedom of bloom in plants of vigorous 
habit of growth : Caroline Blanche, salmon- 
white, deepening into rose at the base of the 
petals; Reine Elizabeth, a deep rose colour, a 
massive flower, and quite one of the best; 
Bijou de Thusan, a pure white and a most 
lovely kind, only semi-double, but enhanced in 
beauty in consequence, as it show* in the centre 
of the flower a cushion of rich yellow stamens ; 
Mme. Stuart Low, of a rather bright salmon 
colour, is a very fine flower; and Louise 
Mouchelet, a most charming pink-flowered 
kind. 


The Blue Rock Bindweed as a 
climber. — I met with this charming plant the 
other day in quite a new and novel attitude, but, 
all the same, distinctly pleasing. It was trained 
to a trellis on the back wall of a conservatory, 
and had evidently been many years established 
there, for it covered a large space, and its chief 
stems were quite thick and woody. Every 
winter it is prur 
and in spring 


the finest of all is Queen Victoria, which has 
very broad chocolate-coloured leafage and large 
intense crimson flowers in bold contrast. A 
group of this is very handsome, and it delights 
in a boggy place, in which wc have seen the 
finest development. Neither L. fulgens nor L. 
cardinalis is very hardy, and both aro liable to 
a discaso which has spoilt many good groups. 
Except in very warm, moderately dry and well- 
sheltered spots, the roots of the Herbaceous 
Lobelia should be lifted when the frost has cut 
down the stems. They may be planted out in 
any odd cold frame until the spring. 

1039.— Violets not blooming.— Plant* 
that have been growing under trees all the 
summer will not gire a good bloom under glass 
later on. For winter flowering Violets require 
good culture during the growing season. Old 
plants should be divided early in April, setting 
them Out 8 inches apart in good ground. In 
hot, dry weather they must be well attended to 
with watering, with frequent overhead sprink¬ 
lings in the afternoon. Runners that form must 
be kept pinched off. If the soil is of a light 
parching nature a mulch of rotten manure will be 


ed back tq these leading shoots, 
it bream freely the-flintier 


of great service in retaining moisture, and will 
promote vigorous growth. The position must 
be fairly open, so that the crowns can mature, 
an east aspect being preferable, as the sun goes 
off the plants just at the hottest period of the 
day. By October buds will have formed, and 
the plants can then be lifted and laid in a frame 
or cool-house, or be put into pot* or boxes.— 
Bvfleet. 


TIGER LILIES. 

The variety of the Tiger Lily known as splen- 
dens or Leopoldi well deserves all that has been 
said of it, for it is the best of them. In all stages 
of growth it is widely removed from any of the 
others, the leaves being fewer in number, 
broader, and of a deeper green, while the lower 
part of the stem is smooth and almost black, 
and slightly woolly on the upper portion only, 
instead of being, as in the others, clothed thickly 
with whitish wool. The flowers are larger than 
those of the common kind and much brighter in 
colour, while the blackish spots are fewer in 
number and larger than in the ordinary form. 
In many places Lilies are grown in pots for the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and in tnis way the 
Tiger Lilies and the numerous varieties of L. 
speciosum come in at a very opportune period— 
that is, just as many summer-flowering subjects 
are on thewane and before the Chrysanthemums. 
For growing in pots the variety splendens is 
better than all the others of its class, as the 
foliage is retained in a far more satisfactory 
manner than in any other Tiger Lily. For 
planting in the open ground, however, the 
choice is by no means limited to one particular 
form, as there is also, firstly, the common Tiger 
Lily, the earliest of all to unfold its blossoms ; 
next, the variety flore-pleno, perhaps the best 
example of a double-flowering Lily that we 
have in our gardens. Following this in its 
season of blooming is the variety splendens, 
and then comes the large, bold-growing 
form, which is most winters sent here from 
Japan in considerable numbers under the name 
of L. tigrinum Fortunei. The bulbs of this as 
imported from Japan push up a very stout 
spike, terminated by a large pyramidal-shaped 
head of blossoms, which are rather lighter in 
tint than most of the others. The whole plant 
is very woolly. The double-flowered form of 
the Tiger Lily alluded to above owes the duplex 
character of its blossoms to the petals, which 
overlap each other in a very regular manner, 
and thus form a symmetrical-shaped bloom ; 
whereas in Lilium elegans flore-pleno (the best 
known of the other double-flowered Lilies) the 
interior of the flower is filled with a crowd of 
staminoid segments, thus being totally distinct 
in its arrangement from the Tiger Lily. Re¬ 
garded as a variety of this last by some authori¬ 
ties, and by others as a distinct species under 
the names of pseudo-tigrinum, Maximowiczi, 
and jucundum, we have a very pretty Lily of a 
slender growth, and without the bulbils which 
are so numerous in some forms of L. tigrinum. 
The appearance of the bulb and the contour of 
the flower suggest an affinity to L. Leichtlini, 
one of the prettiest of Lilies. The flowers of 
this are of a pleasing shade of pale yellow, 
copiously spotted with red, especially towards 
the centre, while the exterior of the bloom is 
also suffused with a reddish tinge. The slender 
stem and the way in which the gracefully reflexed 
blossoms are supported on long pedicels all com¬ 
bine to render tnis a very charming Lily. 


Gaillardias. —These are very useful flowers, 
and wo have recently seen how well they suc¬ 
ceed in warm, light soils. But raisers are gettiug 
the flowers too large and lumpy, with the result 
that for the garden and any other purpose they 
are spoilt. Too big things soon suffer in wet 
climates, as England, the large, lumpy flowers 
falling about in an ugly way. In the endeavour, 
too, to get new colours much has been sacrificed 
in the way of securing fine self tones. There is 
too much dull crimson in them, the best of all 
being flowers of neat, even shape, not large, and 
decided in colour. The reddish shade so fre¬ 
quent is not pretty, and should be got rid of 
rather than encouraged. 

Ampelopsis Engelmanni.— This ap¬ 
pears to be a very beautiful kind. The leaves 
aro split up into quite narrow leaflets, the whole 
a mass of ruddy orimson. pit was t he rich 
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colouring that attracted attention, and there is 
a delicacy of shape in the leaf that shows it to 
be far less rampant and coarse than many 
Virginian Creepers, and not so formal as A. 
Veitchi. A. virginica is also very brilliant in 
its crimson dress, the leaflets broader than those 
of A. Engelmanni. 


THE MERTENSIA8 (LUNGWORTS). 
One would scarcely believe that such an old and 
beautiful flower as M. virginica (see illustration) 
is but little known in ordinary gardens; 
but such is the case, and even in good gardens 
it is rarely to be met with. It bears large 
clusters of bell-shaped flowers, varying from a 
reddish-mauve to a delicate porcelain-blue, and 
the bluish glaucous hue of the broad foliage 
blends beautifully with the tints of the flowers. 
It grows as a rule from 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
but varies considerably in stature according to 
its vigour. 

The chief reason, no doubt, why this Lung¬ 
wort is an uncommon border flower is because 
of its culture—a precarious matter. In many 
gardens one never sees it making the slightest 
progress, while in others it grows rankly. The 
finest plants we have seen or it were grown in 


had evidently been formed by knocking about in 
the Post. These I softened by putting them 
into water and disintegrated them thoroughly, 
but could find no grubs in them or on the roots. 
The roots have evidently been attacked by some 
insects, but I could not be certain by what kind 
without seeing them. Please send some more 
packed firmly so that they cannot rattle about 
in the box.—G. S. S. 


PLANUNG BULBS EARLY. 

We often hear much at different times regard¬ 
ing bulbous plants flowering badly, the cause of 
which is put down to insufficient ripeness, 
disease, or some similar reason. In many cases 
at least late planting has much to do with a 
poor display of bloom. Bulbs that are not 
planted till the season is well advanced naturally 
have not time for their roots to get so well 
developed as those that are planted at the proper 
time. It has long been recognised that in the 
case of bulb3 for forcing it is useless to place 
them in heat until their pots are full of roots, 
for the flower-stem will not push up till that 
takes place. Bulbous plants, therefore, either 
planted out-of-doors or brought on gradually in 
pots, cannot reach their best form unless the 



The Virginian Lungwort (Mertensia virginica). 


moist, sandy peat, in somewhat sheltered beds, 
conditions that evidently suited its reriuire- 
ments. It is a plant that everybody should at 
least try to cultivate, for it is very beautiful in 
the early days of May, quite unlike any other 
hardy plant that blooms at that season of the 
year. Other desirable Mertensias are M. sibirica, 
paniculata, and oblongifolia. The two latter, 
natives of the Rocky Mountains, are perfectly 
hardy. M. paniculata is a particularly desirable 
plant, with erect much-branched steins H feet 
to 2 feet high, and bearing an abundance of 
bright Bluebell shaped flowers for several weeks 
in succession during ear’y spring. 


Stocks eaten. —Will you kindly tell me 
what grub has attacked my Stocks, and the 
remedy ? I have sent you two roots. Most of 
the plants appeared very strong and healthy two 
or three weeks ago, some being in full bloom. 
They are planted in a bed with Geraniums and 
other flowers, but have plenty of room. During 
the dry weather they were watered daily. The 
rain we have had lately appears to have favoured 
the grub, as several plants have been attacked 
this last week.—C. A. A. 

*** When your box cached me itn contained 
tworootsof Stocksan|lsomep|l!eis 9 ffa|rli l S| which 




roots are well developed. In the case of Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, many sorts of Narcissus 
and other things, it should be borne in mind 
that as a rule they reach this country about the 
early part of August, yet many are, when 
required, not ordered till much later than that. 
Not only have they been kept out of the ground 
for a long time, but many of them have been 
probably on dry shelves or in paper bags. The 
large bulbs will resist drought for a considerable 
time (though they lose vigour by it), but small 
ones, such as the Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, 
Scilla sibirica, Ixias, Sparaxis, and others of this 
class, will quickly suffer. Lilies perhaps more than 
any other class of bulbs are soon injured by 
such treatment, and in their case good general 
advice with regard to moving them is, I think, 
to carry out the operation as soon as the flower- 
stem has completely died down. By this I mean 
when it dies down naturally, and not when 
attacked by any disease, which causes it to ripen 
off prematurely. In the first case of L. candidum, 
which is one of the first to die off even if healthy, 
the bulbs, if it is intended to shift them, should 
be lifted by August, and if kept out of the 
ground for some time (as has been advocated to 
counteract the Lily disease), they should not be 
kept in such a spot as the shelves of a ware¬ 
house, for that is drying. They should be 


spread out thinly in as cool a spot as possible, of 
course, where they are protected from the rain. 
L. umbellatum, one of the earliest of all to 
flower, does not ripen off so quickly as many 
others, that is where it is in a healthy state, and it 
suffers greatly if lifted prematurely. The bulbs 
of Lilium Harrisi from Bermuda reach here in 
August, and they greatly deteriorate if kept 
out of the ground for three months, as some¬ 
times happens. Well-ripened Lily bulbs from 
Japan seldom arrive in this country till autumn 
is considerably advanced, so that they cannot be 
obtained so early as some of the others ; there¬ 
fore in buying Lily bulbs good general advice 
is to get them by Christmas, and not a couple 
of months later, as is often done. True, bulbs 
of L speciosum that do not reach this country 
from Japan till nearly the end of February can 
be depended on to flower well, and much the 
same may be said of L. auratum, though in the 
case of this latter the late planted or potted 
bulbs are, I think, more liable to disease. T. 


PORTULACA GRANDIFLORA. 

This sparkling little annual is one of those that 
must always be named among the select plants 
to be grown in gardens, great or small. It is 
many years since it was first introduced to 
Europe from its native home in Chili, and now 
I suppose that there are very few Chilian plants 
that have spread so widely all over the w T orld, 
for the little plant seems to be as happy under 
a tropical sun as in an English garden, where it 
has always been a favourite, as there is no other 
annual that excels it in brilliancy, delicacy, and 
diversity of flower colour. Moreover, it is an 
accommodating plant in that it makes itself at 
home as well on a dry, poor bank as in a rich 
border, where it spreads among taller things ; 
but its chief requirement is that it should have 
all the sun possible, and by its succulent growth 
one can see that it is a child of the sun, and 
that is why one finds it so fine in gardens in the 
parched plains of India and Egypt, as well as 
throughout North America. It is one of the 
most sportive of annuals as regards colour, 
varying from crimson and white through every 
shade to pure yellow. There are siogle and 
double-flowered kinds, and it is difficult to say 
which are the more beautiful. The double 
flowers last longer in beauty, and greater care 
seems to have been made in selecting the finest 
of the doubles by crossing the various sorts. 
Forty years ago that veteran hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, turned his attention to 
them and raised many beautiful double sorts, 
t) which he gave distinctive names, but it was 
soon found impracticable to keep named sorts, 
so one buys seed now in mixed colours, as with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and such-like flowers. 

The Portulaca is a half-hardy annual in our 
gardens—that is, it is too tender to be treated in 
the way we do the Clarkias, for instance. The 
seeds should be sown thinly during the month 
of April in pans in a frame, and the seedlings 
be planted out early in June. Seeds can be 
sown in the open ground about the end of May, 
and these would come on for succession of 
bloom after the frame-raised seedlings. To 
obtain really the finest results, however, the 
seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 
handle should be taken from the seed pans and 
pricked out into small pots of rich soil and kept 
in an airy frame. They would then soon grow 
into fine plants before planting out in the open. 
The seed is best sown in light and rather rich 
soil and only just covered. In planting out, 
choose the sunniest and warmest spots in the 
garden and plant in bold masses, as this is one 
of those annuals that have a telling effect only 
in numbers. The Portulaca is often used for 
bedding-out, and well it suits such a style of 
gardening, but broad, irregular masses are 
equally effective. In India it has proved to be 
one of the most useful flowering plants for bed¬ 
ding during the cool months, and it is capable 
of producing those brilliant colour effects in 
symmetrical patterns that are appreciated so 
highly by the natives. The named varieties of 
P. grandiflora are Thellusoni, lutea, splendens, 
and Regeli, while another species is P. Gilliesi, 
from Mendoza. A packet of mixed single or 
double sorts is all that the cultivator needs. 

W. 


Amorpha caneacens.— When grown in 
the open away from a wall or other protection, 
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this sends up each summer shoots rarely more 
than 2 feet high, which flower in August and 
September. In winters of even ordinary severity 
it is cut back almost or quite to the ground, but 
this does not affect the strength of the plant. 
As the specific name suggests, it is the dense 
covering of short grey hairs on the stems and 
leaves that constitutes the important character 
of this species. The leaves are piiinate, the 
leaflets being small and elliptical. The flowers, 
produced at the top of the stem in an erect 
raceme, are small, but very numerous aud 
closely packed, in colour bright purple. I have 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining the 
true plant, although it is frequently advertised 
in Continental catalogues. J).varf forms of the 
coarser and much less valuaulo Amorpha fruti- 
cosa are evidently very often made to do duty 
for it. Unfortunately, it does not often ripen 
seed in this country, flowering as it does so late 
in the season; this year, moreover, it is blooming 
quite one month later than last year.—B. 

Water plants. —We have received several 
letters about the water plants illustrated in 
Gardening, Aug. 17. A great many of them 
are natives of England, the eastern counties 
especially, many being found on the Norfolk 
Broads. The foreign and rarer ones must 
be sought for in hardy plant nurseries and 
in botanic gardens. As regards Water Lilies 
the native white kind is, of course, common, and 
some of the others, as the larger candidissima, 
are readily obtained, not, however, the hybrid 
kinds, though the earlier hybrids of Latour- 
Marliac arc more plentiful. The recent kinds 
are extremely difficult to get, and must be 
waited for. 

Dahlia Pearl. —One sees so many poor 
kinds of Dahlias in gardens that a really good 
variety for massing is welcome. Pearl is what 
is called a show kind, the flowers large, full, 
and creamy-white, whilst the plant is quite 
dwarf in growth. It is rather too dense, but 
the flowers are well thrown above the rich mass 
of leafage. Such kinds as this shouldrnot be 
grouped with any other form. 

Dahlia Flambeau. —There is no question 
as to the beauty of this. It is one of the most 
valuable of all varieties, the flowers rather strong 
in colour, a brilliant scarlet, but they are borne 
in abundance above the wealth of deep green 
leafage. The plant is dwarf, compact, and re¬ 
markably free, and belongs neither to the show 
nor Pompon class. It is midway between the 
two, and is worth planting in a good mass for its 
richness of colouring. 

Dahlia Negress. —This is one of the best 
of the single Dahlias. We recently saw a bed 
in which this was largely planted, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the effect was quite spoilt by carmine- 
rose in violent and unpleasant contrast. The 
flowers of the kind Negress are almost black, bo 
intense is the shade of maroon, and set off by 
the deep yellow centre. It is free, but not wild 
in growth. 

Destroying ants.— “St. Leonards-on- 
Sea,” who complains of being infested with 
these little pests, can got rid of them very easily, 
and without danger to plants or Grass. Invert 
4^-inch or 6-inch pots near the runs, covering 
the drainage hole. In the course of a week or 
ten days the ants will fill the pots with eggs, 
when they can be cleared away and destroyed 
in any way that may be most convenient. The 
best way is to have boiling water ready, and 
when the pot is filled with insects and eg.s pour 
in through the orifice. This will kill the greater 
portion, but if the colony is very strong the pot 
should be replaced, and the remainder of the 
ants will be sure to work into it, when the 
operation can be repeated. If this cannot be 
done the pot must be turned on one side, and 
the ants and eggs swept into it, carried away, 
and destroyed. I am much troubled with ants, 
two kinds of black and the red one, and if I did 
not adopt such means as above indicated I 
should incur considerable loss, as they are sure 
to work into seed-beds, frames, and houses. The 
past spring and early summer being so dry, ants 
increased wonderfully, and I never remember 
to have seen so many. Owing to press of work 
I could do nothing to keep them down till 
lately, but during the last week or two I have 
killed millions. Where they are troublesome 
pots should be put down early in the season, and 
by this time scarcely an ant will be found.— 
Byyleet. 

Digitized by Google 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS (HELIAN- 
THUS). 

These are so easy to grow that little need be 
said about them. They do not mind even poor 
soils, as may be seen by the many beautiful 
plants in gardens near large towns where they 
spread out in a wild, rough sort of Way. 
They do best in rich soils, and flower profusely 
at this season, when their yellow-coloured 
flowers of many shades do much to maintain the 
gay aspect of the garden. 

H. DECAPETALUS is one of the best kinds ; it 
will succeed almost anywhere, at the. back of a 
border or amongst evergreeu shrubs, over which 
it throws its shoots of blossom, as graceful as 
the Michaelmas Daisy that flowers about the 
same time. H. giganteus is one of the tallest 
of all; it will grow in rich soil 12 feet high, and 
the rich yellow flowers are borne late in the 
autumn ; but the plant varies in character, 
hence several garden names have been given 
to it. 

H. Ljetiflorus, of which we give an illus¬ 
tration of a flower, is one of the most haud- 
some. The flowers are large, and the whole plant 
robust. 


H. MULTIflorus is well known ; it is one of 
our most popular kinds, especially the double 
variety. Maximus is a superb kiud, tall, strong, 
with broad handsome flowers of deepest yellow. 
Soliel d’Or is a very fine form also. 

H. orgyalis is very graceful, and blooms late 
in the autumn, the yellow flowers swaying about 
on long slender stems. 

H. rigidus (or Harpalium rigidum, as it is 
also called) is a well-known border plant. 


FERNS. 

Maiden-hair Ferns diseased {A Young 

Beginner).— There is a very small slug which 
eats off the young fronds as fast as they start ; 
perhaps this may have been mistaken for a 
maggot. They secrete themselves in the soil 
near the surface. But whether the enemy is a 
tiny slug or a maggot the best remedy is to 
shake the plants out, removing a good deal of 
the old soil, which is very likely in a sour con¬ 
dition, and repot in clean, well-drained pots of 
sweet, fresh compost. 

Treatment of Malden hair Ferns.— 

Should Adiantum cuneatum be potted firmly or 
loosely ? Mine, growing in a Cucumber-house, 


get to a certain size and then the best fronds 
I wither. Some have been badly eaten by small 
| white slugs. Should these Ferns be kept very 
moist, and how often ought they to be fed ? In 
default of leaf-mould (difficult to get here in 
small quantities), does some very old spent 
Mushroom-bed mixed with sand and peat suit 
them as compost ? The house is a lean-to facing 
south, and is shaded with whitewash. What is 
the correct way of gathering the seeds or spores 
which the Ferns are now showing?— Fernery. 

\* These, in common with most other Ferns, 
thrive best when potted fairly firm, though 
something depends upon the quality of the soil 
employed, whether light or heavy. The close, 
moist heat of a Cucumber-house suits these 
plants very well during the early stages of 
growth, but when a little advanced, aud the 
weather is warm, they do bettor in a cooler and 
airier structure, with light shade only, when the 
fronds come stouter and last longer. The plants 
should be liberally watered while in growth, but 
do not give any until the soil becomes slightly 
dry. No feeding must be done until the pots 
are well filled with roots, then give weak soot- 
I water, aud a solution of nitrate of soda (£ oz. to 
' the gallon) once a week alternately. Wiien the 


growth is completed the stimulant should be 
discontinued. In default of leaf-mould a very 
little old Mushroom-bed-manure may be em¬ 
ployed, but a sixth part of this is quite sufficient. 
About three parts of good turfy loam to two of 
peat, oneof old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure, 
and nearly as much sand, will grow most Ferns 
very well. The little slugs are very trouble¬ 
some, and should be hunted for by candle light, 
and trapped with pieces of Cabbage-leaf, 
grease, or little heaps of bran placed among 
the plants. To savo the spores of Ferns for 
sowing gather the fronds when ripe—i.e., when 
the spore-cases or capsules become brown, and 
begin to open and discharge the spores—and 
place them in shallow boxes lined with paper on 
a dry, sunny shelf. When thoroughly dry and 
shrivelled shake and rub out all the spores you 
can, and collect and Btore in paper pockets, 
keeping these also in a dry place. Midwinter, 
or the very early spring, is the proper time to 
sow them—in heat, of course. 


Allium pulchellum.— This is one of the prettiest 
of the Alliutus, a class that contains many pood things. 
It is allied to A. flavum, and reminds one of that species 
in aspect, but the flowers instead of being yellow are deep 
rosy-red, and borne in rather droopinsr bold umbels. It 
blooms at this time and increases rapidly. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDENIAS (CAPE JASMINES). 
These are not difficult to grow where there is a 
moist stove, and plenty of heat during the grow¬ 
ing season. After the growth is finished the 
plauts should be cooled down and ripened. They 
are easily propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoot* in spring, inserted in pots of sandy peat 
and leaf-mould, covered with a bell-glass and 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. Plants large 
enough to carry several flowers may be had in 
one season from cuttings, if the latter are taken 
early, and afterwards pushed on rapidly in a 
warm-house or pit. Very fine specimens may 
be had if rapid growth is encouraged in from 
two to three years. The habit of the plant is 
dense and bushy, and this tendency may be still 
further helped by nipping out the points of the 
strong shoots during growth. If large specimens 
are required quickly, the plants should not be 
allowed to get potbound, but should be shifted 
on as fast as the roots work through and take 
possession of the soil. Very turfy loam ai.d 
fibry peat in about equal parts, with a 
dash of leaf-mould and sand enough to 
make the compost fairly porous, will 
grow the Gardenias well. The loam must 
be good, or it will be better to do without 
it and pot them in peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, pressing it in firmly ; but I have 
always found a little loam give sizo and 
substance to both foliage and flowers, 
and the growth comes shorter jointed 
and more vigorous. The pots must be 
well drained, as if the soil gets pasty 
from the water remaining long in the 
soil, the plants may get out of health ; 
but under careful and reasonable condi¬ 
tions Gardenias are not difficult to keep 
in health, and as they are so easily 
propagated, if by any chance a plant 
loses tone, it will be better to throw it on 
the rubbish-heap. There is one great 
drawback to the culture of these beauti¬ 
ful plants—they are very subject to be 
attacked by mealy-bug ; but I hope that 
in the nicotine vaporiser there is now a 
remedy for this peat, without the endless 
trouble of sponging, which so many 
gardeners have had to go through in the 
past treatment of this plant. 

There are quite a multitude of varieties 
or species. The most generally grown, 
perhaps, now are Intermedia, Florida, 
and radicans. The last named is a 
dwarf species, with small, neat foliage, 
and flowers very freely. I remember 
we had a broad-leaved species many 
years ago named Fortunei, and there 
is a kind named G. citriodora (i-eo cut), 
all of which are worth attention 
where there is a warm, moist stove 
or a forcing-house. The flowers are in 
large demand for buttonholes and 
brides’ bouquets, and are very fragrant. 

E. H. 


gardens, having been introduced from Brazil in 
1841.—T. 

Gloriosa superba.— ThisGloriosa is quite 
an old plant in gardens, having, according to the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening,” been introduced 
in 1600, but a few years ago it was compara¬ 
tively little known. It can now be purchased 
cheaply in a dormant state. It grows with great 
freedom in many tropical regions. Exposed to 
such brilliant sunshine, the flowers of this 
Gloriosa are even more vividly tinted than in this 
country. The Gloriosa forms a peculiarly shaped 
tuber, from which soft shoots of a climbing 
nature are pushed up. These quickly attain a 
length of 8 feet to 10 feet, and produce their 
flowers on the upper portion. Like the Bomareas 
and similar subjects, this climbing stem is really 
the flower-spike, and if the point be injured it 
will not flower, as it never branches out. The 
Gloriosa may be planted out in a well-drained 
border of light open soil or grown in pots. In 
either case its cultivation is simple, for the tubers 
should be potted about February, when if kept 
slightly moist they will soon commence to grow. 
As the roots get active water should be freely 


above the foliage. The Saintpaulia is very 
dwarf, and forms a mat, so to say, almost of 
foliage, grows freely, and bears a wealth of 
flowers. It is likely to get popular in gardens. 

Impatiens Sultani.— This is a fine plant 
for a warm-house if it is planted out and allowed 
to develop in its own way. The plant varies 
considerably from seed. One gets quite a 
number of colours in the flowers, ranging from 

? ale salmon to bright crimson. Last year this 
mpatiens was tried in the open for the summer, 
and with some success ; but in such years as tiie 
present, heat-loving things like the Impatiens 
are not happy. 

Winter flowering 

(A. K C.). — Cineraria . _ 

will flower in a temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. in 
winter. 


ng plant? In greenhouse 

■arias. Primulas, and Cyclamens 


THE LEADWORTS (PLUMBAGO). 

The best known species is undoubtely Plum¬ 
bago capensis. Given what may be termed 
a warm greenhouse or conservatory, this 
species will be found quite at home. In such a 






Flowering-sprays of Gardenia citriodora. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warlev Place, 
Great Warley, Essex. 


Rhodochiton volubile. — When 


grown in a border where the shoots can 
have plenty of headroom and so ramble this is 
very beautiful, far more so than in pots. It is 
best to replace the plant about every third year. 
This, however, is easily done, as it strikes 
readily from cuttings if these arc taken off in 
the spring with a heel, inserted in sandy soil 
and placed in a brisk heat. Grow it on in a pot 
the first season previous to planting out in the 
spring.—A. 

Begonia corallina. — Grown in pots 
6 inches or 8 inches in diameter and in a par¬ 
tially shaded position, this will flower freely 
enough, but in this way the stems are weak and 
the clusters of flowers are not only small, but 
pale in colour, so that it would appear to possess 
no particular merit. Planted out, however, in 
a warm-house where fully exposed to the sun, 
it will soon be seen in a quite different light, as 
the sturdy Bamboo-like shoots will attain a 
height of over 6 feet, and the large drooping 
clusters of blossoms are of a brilliant coral-rea 
tint. They also remain in beauty a considerable 
time. In glass structures that are not too lofty 
it may be trained to the roof, and in this way 
the large clusters of flowers are very conspicuous. 
It is among the oldest species of Begonia in our 
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given. Though usually regarded as a stove 
plant, the cool end of that structure or the tem¬ 
perature of an intermediate-house will suit it. 
Much difference is to be found among imported 
plants in vigour of growth, form and number of 
the leaves, and in the colour of the flowers, some 
being far brighter than others. A near relation 
of the above is Littonia modcsta, which in style 
of growth greatly resembles the Gloriosa, but 
the flowers are quite distinct. They are bell¬ 
shaped and of an orange colour. It is a native 
of South Africa, and will succeed in a green¬ 
house. Sandersonia aurantiaca is found in much 
the same district as this last, and needs the same 
treatment. It is smaller than either of the pre¬ 
ceding, but with orange-coloured, bell-shaped 
flowers as in the Littonia. All of the above 
need to be kept dry when at rest ; indeed, the 
treatment given to Gloxinias will suit them 
perfectly.—H. 

Saintpaulia ionantha. —This is a delight¬ 
ful little plant, reminding one of a Ramondia, 
although it has to be grown in a warm-house. 
The plants are quite tufted in habit, the leaves 
deep green, somewhat heart-shaped, small, and 
a contrast to the deep-blue flowers borne just 


place it would be useful for training up the 
rafters or pillars, being kept in a pot or planted 
out, as the case may be—in a pot if only a 
limited amount of space is available, but 
planted out if it be otherwise, with the pre¬ 
cautionary measure of at first limiting the 
extent of root room, so as to avoid too tree a 
growth. This Plumbago should not be shaded, 
or but in the slightest degree, otherwise it will 
not flower so freely. After the flowering Beason 
is past the plant should, if of sufficient size, be 
induced to rest by withdrawing the water 
supply, and later on the pruning can be at¬ 
tended to, so as to dispense with superfluous 
growth before the winter sets in. Tall plants 
of this same species are exceedingly useful for 
bedding out or for plunging in beds out-of-doors 
during the summer months. Personally, I 
prefer the latter method when the plants are 
large enough and a good water supply isavailable. 
When treated thus, and given a warm, sunny 
situation, a full crop of flowers can be obtained 
over a long period. Plants outside should have 
plenty of room, a groundwork of some suitable 
thing being introduced amongst them. 

Plumbago rosea, unlike P. capensis, which 
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comes from the Cepe of Good Hope, is an East 
Indian introduction, but is probably found at 
some considerable elevation in its native habitat, 
os I have noted that it thrives well in a stove of 
medium temperature only, being also grown 
tolerably well in a warm gieenhouse during the 
summer season. It will during the winter 
flower very profusely, making a beautiful dis¬ 
play in the stove when such things are none too 
plentiful. A good system of culture is to en¬ 
courage a free growth during the summer, aim¬ 
ing at tall plants rather than bushy ones. Then 
when placed in their winter quarters the sticks 
can be taken out and the plants tied to wires, 
in which manner the 
flowers are seen to the 
best advantage. Cuttings 
struck early in the spring 
will make nice plants by 
the autumn, these being 
afterwards grown on the 
second season for oarlier 
flowering the following 
winter. P. coccioea is a 
varietal form of P. rosea, 
being in my opinion 
superior to it both in 
size, profusion of (lower, 
and freedom of growth, 
as well as of deeper 
colour. These two plants 
are specially valuable for 
stovts that are kept gay 
during the dull seasou of 
the year, but the flowers 
of neither of them are 
well suited for cutting, 
as they fade quickly. 

Neither P. ca rulea, the 
greenhouse annual spe¬ 
cies, or P. L&rpenta*, the 
hardy variety, arc grown 
to any extent. Of the 
two the latter is found 
more frequently, but this 
is not, strictly speaking, 
a Piumbage at all, being 
now classified as t 'erato- 
stigma plumbaginoides, 
a name not likely to 
meet with more approval 
than the older one. The 
genus on the whole is 
a widely distributed, 
though not a very ex¬ 
tensive one. P. europ:ca 
is a native of the south 
of Europe, another comes 
from Siberia, another 
from Mexico, and jet 
another from the West 
Indies, in addition to 
those enumerated above. 

The greenhouse and 
stove species have not 
been cultivated so much 
of late years, owing to 
the fact of their flowers 
fading all too soon. 

P. 


The Champignon. 

—I enclose a few speci¬ 
mens of fungus. Will 
you kindly say if they 
are the true edible Fairy 
Ring Champignon (Ma- 
rasmioa orcades) ? Mr. 
M. C. Cooke, in his 


they were thought much of, neglect came with 
the rage for colour, no matter whether 
got from “Geraniums” or coloured stones. 
Many of our great nurseries until recently 
never possessed the shrubs we delight in for 
their blossom and growth. From the opening 
days of spring, when the Mezereon expands 
its fragrant purplo flowers to the March 
winds until thelast brilliant berries havedropped 
from the leafless branches, there iB a procession 
of beautiful colouring, never stopping even in 
winter, when the shrub or tree Btands out in grey 
bare outline against the sky. The interlacing 
of the grey, brown, and green branches of a tree 
in winter, a delicate 
filigree of Nature’s 
workmanship, is as 
beautiful as its spring, 
summer, or autumn 
dress of flowers, fruit, 
and foliage. 

Avoid in planting the 
old style “shrubbery,” 
which meant a jum- 
bled-up mass of shrubs, 
thrust one against 
another, each feebly 
trying its utmost to 
create a respectable 
picture. Of course, the 
affair was a miserable 
failure. Nothing can 
live, grow, and show its 
individual beauty in 
leaf and blossom unless 
ample space is allowed. 
A Lilac crushed up 
with numberless other 
things is not beautiful, 
its graceful form and 
profusion of flowers are 
lost. Let everything 
tell its own tale, plant¬ 
ing in bold open gre ups 
to give room for the 
many lovely forms of 
such things as the Lily, 
which intensify the 
richness of the leaf- 
colouring, or the white 
flowered Trillium, if the 
shrubs are dwarf. A 
garden is capable of 
making pictures of 
colour, ana light and 
shade, flowers expand¬ 
ing and shedding their 
fragrance where the 
cider gardeners never 
dreamed of placing 
them. The autumn is 
the season for planting, 
early spring and mild 
winter months being 
also available; but 
October is the best time. 
The ground is warm, 
and the shrubs are able 
to get fairly established 
before frosts and heavy 
rains come. Treat the 
roots tenderly, a necca- 
eary remark when one 
sees the reckless plant¬ 
ing that goes on, even 
in late spring, when the 
roots are active. Local 
boards and vestries are 
great sinners in this re¬ 
spect, thrusting the 
roots of trees into holes 
far too small, and then 
sticking a large stake 
through them as an additional insult. First dig 
out a large hole—larger, of course, than the ball 
of the tree or shrub—stir up the bottom with a 
fork, and lay out the roots carefully, placing a 
little of the finer particles of soil over them for 
the delicate fibres to root into. Then if the tree 
requires it stake it firmly ; but usually this is 
not necessary in a garden where everything must 
be as natural as possible. Finish by giving a 
good watering, which may be repeated] if the 
weather continues dry a week or bo after 
planting 

How great is the loss to a garden by not 
planting flowering trees and shrubs ! The 
Thorns, Roses, and Clematis recall charming 
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“British Fungi,” says 
that “ another species is 
occasionally found mixed 
with it, which might by 

carelessness be mistaken for it, but not if the two 
are compared.” After reading his description, 
how'ever, I am still in considerable doubt as to 
the di(Terences between Marasmius orcades and 
M. urens. As both Mr. Cooke and also the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley Bpeak so highly of the edible 
qualities of the true Champignon, it is very de¬ 
sirable that there should be some plain and easy 
way of distinguishing them, esj 
are just now so very 
RIOTT. 

The examples sent belong to the true 
Champignon (Marasmius orcades). M. urens is 
very aietinot from the Champignon ; it has 
floccose stem, a very stingipg taste wh< 
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A beautiful spring-flowering tree (Magnolia obovata) in a Japanese garden. 

scrolls, and finicking designs in dwarf plants 
were called, did not think so, but followed a 
prevailing fashion, even to the extermination of 
many lovely shrubs for their form and (lowers 
that now we prize. 

In our visits to many gardens throughout 
England the bedding-out craze is, we are thank- 
. ful to see, dying, and it is reasonable to hope 
Lhem, especially as they that in the many gardens now destitute of 
plentiful—W. H. Mar- everything but a few evergreens—Laurels princi¬ 
pally—flowering treeB and shrubs will spread 
about in their own way. In large gardens, 
covering acres of ground, we have often failed 
to get a single "note of anything uncommon or 
beautiful amongst shrubs, because, if at one time 


iu viiaui, iv news ok 

itipgipg taste when raw, 

G<x *gre 


and it grows in woods. The Champignon has a 
mild taste when raw, and grows in pastures and 
by grassy road-sides.—W. G. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Trf.rs and shrubs are as precious in the garden 
os the hardy plants that flower in the borders 
and beds. People who spent large sums on 
bedding-out, as arrangements of cork-screws, 
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pictures in many an old-fashioned garden, 
where, unhindered through agos almost, they 
have grown into objects that the painter loves 
to see. From the mountains and plains of other 
countries have come to us a host of plants that 
revel in English soil and climate. The more 
southern tho garden the richer is the selection. 
In Southern Irish and English gardens 
shrubs grow luxuriantly, and the well arranged 
garden affords corners for the more tender 
things. In all places, even small villa gardens, 
there is room for precious shrubs and trees, whose 
flowers make every month almost of the year 
fragrant from the time of the sweet hardy 
Daphne to l>3cember, when the Chimonanthus 
fragrans fills the air with a spicy odour. 

We have much to learn about this fascinating 
subjeot. Lilies, Laburnums, Thorns, aud many 
others are familiar by name, but seldom 
well planted; and people forget, too, the 
beauty of many of our trees in autumn, russet- 
browns, crimsons, and bronzy-greens, throwing 
over the landscape a curtain of rich and lovely 
colouring. This is as beautiful as the flowers at 
other seasons of the year. 

We must think, too, when considering the 
garden proper, of the fruit-trees of English 
orchards, as beautiful and picturesque as any 
trees that come to us from other lands. A 
gnarled Apple and Quince on the outskirts of 
the lawn, perhaps with early flowers, as 
Daffodils and Snowflakes clustering at the 
base, is a faithful English garden picture. It 
changes with the season : First, the naked 
greyish branches, then the covering of blossom, 
foliage, and ripening fruits, lastly the leaf-tints 
in late autumn, as rich and charming as the 
spring blossom or luscious crop that each week 
the sun dyes with a ruddier colour. Quince and 
Apple can join with the leafy Medlar and Mul¬ 
berry—glorious trees for beauty, forgotten by 
many, but a great and healthy change from 
miserable conifers and sickly variegated things 
that disfigure not a few good gardens. The 
Pear in Wiltshire, figured in Gardening, 
August 3, shows how much beauty is got from 
the trees planters little think of. Why is it that 
cottage gardens are more interesting often than 
the “ big ” garden of the squire ? Simply for the 
homely flowers allowed to run into little colonies, 
setout in a simple way, and the gnarled Apple, 
Pear, Quince, Medlar, or Plum, as the case may 
be, left unpinched and unfettered by shears or 
knife. 

Horse Chestnuts and Buckeyes (.Eiculus) 
are desirable garden trees, hardy, free growing 
in ordinary soil, and except the familiar Horse- 
Chestnut, not big, though too much so for small 
places. The Red Buckeye (/Eaculus rubi- 
cunda) is the handsomest of the red-flowered 
forms, and one named vE. Brioti is also very fine, 
the flowers rich scarlet in colour. The Pavias are 
nearly allied to the Chestnuts, and of these the 
most beautiful are the Californian Buckeye 
(P. californica), the yellow-flowered P. flava, 
and the better known P. macrostachya, which 
bears its creamy-white fragrant flowers in spikes 
in early autumn. It requires rich soil. The 

Almond, Peach, and Plum are a delightful 
trio. The delicate pink flowers of the common 
Almond are as welcome as the early Daffodils, 
and a still more beautiful form is Amygdalus 
macrocarpa, which hats larger flowers, appearing 
even earlier, and white, delicately tinted with 
pink, like the inside of a sea-shell. There are 
others, some dwarf, but a collection merely is not 
what we wish for. The double-flowered Peach 
(A. persioa flore-pleno) is pretty, and many of the 
Plums. Amongst the first of all flowering trees to 
unfold its blossoms is the spreading P. divaricata, 
its slender branchos wreathed in early spring, 
even in February, with small white blossoms, 
accompanied by that bushy, dense-growing 
shrub, P. californica, better known as Nuttallia 
cerasiformis. P. Pissardi is a good tree when 
not too freely planted. Its rich purple leaves 
deepen in tone as autumn approaches, in fruitful 
years dark crimson fruits hiding amongst the 
wealth of foliage ; the flowers are pinkish, and 
appear juBt as the young leaves are uufolding. 
P. sinensis, fl.-pl., and P. triloba, particularly 
the last mentioned, are delightful. P. triloba is 
rarely seen in gardens, though a hardy and 
free-flowering shrub, graceful as a bush, but 
finer still against a sunny wall. The 

Magnolias are amongst the finest flowering 
shrubs and trees, and the illustration of M. obo- 
vata in a Japanese gardep4spe p. 101), shows how 
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beautiful it is when covered with the huge Water 
Lily flowers, diffusing a grateful odour through 
the garden early in the year. The family is a 
large one, and a rigid selection must be made for 
small gardens, any of the following being suitable 
either in suburban or country places. The 
Cucumber-tree (M. acuminata) is very handsome 
standing out by itself, and many fine specimens 
aro to be seen in the older gardens, as at Syon 
House, Brentford, and Claremont, Esher. The 
leaves measure a foot in length when fully 
developed, the flowers of yellowish colour and 
fragrant. It is a good tree for towns, and might 
be tried well in the parks of large towns. Most 
useful and beautiful of all is the Yulan, M. con- 
spicua, the lovely Chinese and Japanese tree 
that bursts into glorious bloom when warm 
spring days wake plant life from its slumbers. 
The tree is deciduous, shapely in growth, and 
bears handsome leafage soon after the last 
white, heavily-perfumed flowers have faded. 
A rather sheltered spot is best for Mag¬ 
nolias, not from delicacy of constitution, but 
to save the flowers from early frosts. Of the 
Yulan, several hybrids have occurred, the best 
known being M. Soulangeana, which has flowers 
like M. conspicua, except for a tinge of purple- 
red on the petals, and they appear a week or so 
later. M. Soulangeana nigra is also later, its 
flowers deep plum colour, less beautiful than the 
clear ivory-white of the species. M. Lennc is a 


Spiraea arise folia In Yorkshire.—I 

have been a subscriber to Gardening from its 
very commencement in March, 1880. I have 
been much pleased with most of the photographs 
under the head of “ Our Readers’ Illustrations,” 
and I am sending with this a photograph of a 
! Spiraea growing on the lawn of the Rectory, 
Kirklington, and taken by the Rector (the Rev. 
G. A. W. Iluddart).—H. D. Johnstone (Cap¬ 
tain), Kirklington, Bcdale. 

* # * A photograph showing the beauty of this 
splendid Indian shrub. Amongst the multitude 
of things sent from other countries few have 
surpassed this for vigorous grace. It is most 
precious in every w T ay—for cutting, effect, and 
distinctness. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The extent of country over which D. nobile is 
now found is very large, and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that many varieties are to 
be had from amongst imported plants, those 
which are flowering out of recent importations 
being remarkably bright in colour. D. nobile and 
its varieties are amongst the easiest plants togrow 
in either hanging-baskets or pots. They require 



Flower of one of the heat amateur’s Orchids (Dendrobium nobile). 


splendid Magnolia, and a hybrid from M. con¬ 
spicua. 

The Laurel Magnolia of the Southern Winter 
States is M. grandiflora, which is a familiar 
featuro on many country cottages and large 
houses. It is best grown thus, as then one gets a 
greater profusion of the big bowl-like flowers, 
and the Dold foliage is not so torn by winds and 
storms. M. glauca and M. obovata are both 
worthy Magnolias. The illustration depicts 
M. obovata in a Japanese garden, whence it was 
introduced from China. It is dwarf in growth, 
scarcely so hardy as M. conspicua, and has purple, 
fragrant flowerB. There are a host of names for 
it in catalogues, M. discolor and M. purpurea 
being amongst tho best known. A delightful 
dwarf shrub is M. stellata, sometimes called 
M. Halleana. It is the earliest of the family 
in bloom, every shoot in spring being covered 
with large whito starry flowers, very sweet and 
pretty, studding the leafless shoots. A blush- 
coloured kind is rarer, but as hardy and pleasing 
as the white form. A new kind from Japan is 
M. Watsoni. It has proved hardy here, and is 
distinct, the flowers very sweet scented, of 
great substance, and creamy-white, with a 
cluster of rich red filaments in the centre. M. 
tripetala, or M. Umbrella, aB it is also called, 
has bold leafage, sometimes the leaves measur¬ 
ing nearly 3 feet in length, the flowers white, 
slightly scented, and very large. 


good drainage. Good rough fibrous peat and 
aw'eet living Sphagnum Moss with some small 
nodules of charcoal pressed into it form a good 
potting material. The whole should be made 
firm, setting tho plant on a slight elevation. 

Dendrobium nobile nobilius. —In growth 
this Dendrobium cannot be recognised from one 
of the typical form, but in size and depth of 
colour the flowers are readily distinguishable. 
The blooms are each about 4 inches across, the 
sepals and petals of a very rich deep amethyst- 
purple, tho colour carried almost quite down to 
the base ; the lip is large and full, the base rich 
maroon or blackish purple, surrounded by a 
zone of white, having a broad belt of amethyst- 
purple. This variety is as oasily cultivated as 
the typical plant. 

D. nobile Cooksonianum has a deep stain of 
maroon-purple at the base of each petal. It 
appears to crop up frequently among imported 
plants, and remains true to its character. 

D. nobile Tollianum is another remarkable 
variety, having a great deal of colour in the 
sepals and petals, but the flowers as far as I 
have seen are inverted, and the sepals and 
etals do not spread, so that the colour is 
idden. 

D. nobile ScHRtEDERiANUM is a superb form, 
the sepals and petals white, tipped with pale 
rose purple ; the lip is very dark maroon, with 
a zone of soft yellow surrounding it, this yellow 
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passing into cream colour, and ultimately into 
white at the border. 

D. nobil* Sanderianum. —This is a very 
richly-coloured form, frequently oompared to 
nobilius, but it is distinct from that plant 
principally in the flower being smaller, rounded, 
and, therefore, more compact. 

D. nobile elegans. —The flowers of this are 
very compaot. The petals are broader than the 
sepals, and are tipped with rose ; the lip is deep 
maroon at the base, with a pale yellow zone, the 
tip being pale purple. W. H. 


Work in the Orchid-house.— The work 
of cleaning being completed, and the plants 
having been rearranged in their respective 
houses, it leaves time to prepare compost, pots, 
Ac., for repotting any that may need it. In pro¬ 
curing peat for Orchids it pays in the end to get 
the very best obtainable, for it is no use paying 
carriage and other expenses on trashy stuff ot 
little use for the purpose. Where Orchidists are a 
long way from the supply, and carriage becomes 
a serious item, it is much better to buy peat 
ready prepared by having all the earthy particles 
shaken out and only the fibre retained, which 
on account of its lightness costs very little. 
This, of course, saves a lot of labour also, but if 
the ordinary peat is used it must be prepared in 
advance of requirements. The Sphagnum Moss 
must also be picked over, retaining the green 
and fresh portions for chopping up with the 
compost, and using the older rougher parts to 
cover the drainage. A few points may also be 
kept for surfacing and for dibbling around the 
edge of the pots. Clean pots, a little loam fibre, 
ana abundance of finely broken crocks and 
charcoal must also be prepared, so that no hin¬ 
drance will be caused for want of any of 
these things while the work of repotting is 
in progress. Small plants of all kinds in 
baskets or pans suspended from the roof require 
considerable care now. Sophronitis grandiflora 
is just throwing up its spikes, and the plants 
must be kept nicely moist, but not allowing 
them to grow away before spring comes, if it can 
be avoided. Another bright-flowering Orchid, 
Rodriguezia secunda, is just now in full beauty, 
and the flowers naturally are a good deal of a 
drain upon the tiny pseudo bulbs. If the plants 
are well established on blocks or in baskets they 
will take no harm, but others recently potted or 
imported must not be allowed to perfect many 
flowers or to retain them long. Other plants 
requiring the same care are Burlingtonias, 
Ionopsis, several of the small-growing Epiden- 
drums, and Oncidiums, and others. All these 
small growers dislike any fluctuation, and must 
be watered, ventilated, shaded, or what not, 
regularly, and not by fits and starts. As a rule, 
they do not require much drying at the root, 
even when not growing, but, of course, a 
decided difference is needed between the resting 
and growing seasons. 

Masdevallia Linden!.— This bright and 
pretty Orchid is very effective grouped with 
Odontoglossums and other quiet-tinted cool- 
house species, serving to brighten them up, 
while neither suffers by contrast. It is an easy 
plant for beginners to grow if they make 
up their minds to give them attention, but it 
must not be neglected or good results are impos¬ 
sible. First of all, healthy plants must be pro¬ 
cured, attempting to grow weakly bits being 
only time and trouble wasted. They should be 
kept in small, well-drained pots in the cool- 
house all the year round. By a cool-house is 
meant, not a greenhouse with a dry, parched 
atmosphere, but one that always feels refreshing 
to the sense when entering it on a hot summer’s 
day, while in winter it feels just pleasantly 
warm, but never stuffy or dry. The compost 
best suited to it is equal parts of clean, fresh 
Sphagnum Moss and peat fibre, adding a little 
charcoal and potsherds as the work of potting 
proceeds. Carefully avoid breaking the roots, 
and finish with the surface about an inch higher 
in the middle than at the edges. This is to 
prevent over-accumulation of moisture about 
the base of the stems, and to allow the air to 
play amongst them. The roots must be kept 
nicely moist all the year round, never drying 
them off like a pseudo-bulbous kind. The 
leaves are apt to be infested with a soft white 
scale, and this must be kept under, or it soon 
disfigures the plants and. hinders their growth as 
well. hi. Lindeni grips ajjojit G jn^IJe^iiigh, 


and produces its flowers all through the summer 
months. These are simple in form, but of very 
brilliant colour, bright magenta on the sepals, 
with a yellowish-white throat. A native of 
New Grenada, whence it was introduced in 
1872. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Daddy-long-legs or Crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracea.) 

One of the most troublesome pests in gardens 
are the grubs of this common fly, which is 
commonly known as “ Leather - jackets” on 
account of the toughness of their skins. Most 
kitchen garden crops, and many flowering plants, 
Grass, Corn, and Turnip and Mangold crop9 
also Buffer from their attacks. When they 
attaok a lawn the Grass soon withers and dies, 
for they eat right through the roots. With 
other plants, having gnawed right through their 
tap-roots, they pass on to others, and soon cause 



Fig. 1, Leather-jacket (natural size); 2 , Leather-Jacket 
(contracted back); 3, Chrysalis; 4, Terminal joint 
(side); 5, Terminal joint (end). 

an immense amount of damage; and even if the 
plant has not a tap-root, the loss of a number of 
the fibrous ones is very serious. These grubs are 
very difficult to kill. During the day they 
are usually to be found an inch or so below 
the surface, and any insecticide applied in 
sufficient quantities and strength to kill them 
would probably do an equal amount of injury 
to the crop ; but watering very thoroughly 
with strong liquid-manure, such as a solution of 
guano, salt, or nitrate of soda, has been found 
very beneficial, as the manure stimulates the 
growth of the plants and is distasteful to the 
grubs. They may be trapped by burying pieces 
of Turnips, Carrots, and Potatos ; these baits 
should each have a small skewer stuck into 



them to mark their position, and should be 
| examined every morning. Or they may be 
caught under pieces of turf, slate, board, Ac., 
laid firmly on the ground. The grubs often 
come to the surface at night and roam about, 
and shelter themselves under such things ; or 
they may be ciught in long, narrow trenches, 
with upright sides 6 inches high, into which 
they fall and aro unable to get out again ; or 
they may be killed with a heavy roller at night, 
or in the early morning. Rooks, starlings, sea¬ 
gulls, partridges, and pheasants are very fond of 
these grubs, and a tame rook or sea-gull in a g arden 
would kill large numbers of them. These 
Leather-jackets are very tenacious of life. 
Frost has no effect on them. They have been 
frozen until they were thoroughly congealed that 
they might be snapped in two; yet have survived. 
The Daddy-long-legs usually appear about the 
end of July or early in August. The females 
lay their eggs in September or October, some 
300 in number, at the roots of plants. They 


soon hatch, and the grubs become full grown in 
July or August, and, after a brief period spent 
as chrysalides, the insect appears as the well- 
known fly. There are several kinds of this 
insect besides the common one ; but their trans¬ 
formations are gone through much in the same 
manner, and their habits are muoh the same. 
The grubs of the common Daddy-long-legs when 
full grown are about an inch and a half long, 
and nearly a quarter of an inch in diameter at 
their thickest part, which is near their tails. 
They are of a dirty yellowish-brown or brownish- 
grey colour, with a lead-coloured stripe down 
the back ; the head is black, and furnished with 
a strong pair of jaws. They are entirely destitute 
of legs, but the last joint of the body is pro¬ 
vided with a pair of tubercles beneath (Fig. 5), 
which are of assistance to the grub when in 
motion. Above these tubercles is a somewhat 
star-shaped organ, in the middle of which are 
two black spots; these black spots are the 
apertures through which the grub breathes. 
The chrysalis (Fig. 3) is nearly an inch long, and 
of a brownish colour. Each joint is armed with 
a row of spines, which are of great service to 
the chrysalis when it wants to reach the surface 
of the ground, so that the perfect insect may 
escape. G. S. S. 

SOILS AND SITUATIONS BEST SUITED 
FOR VARIOUS PLANTS. 

Locality and climate. 

These two conditions go almost hand in hand, 
and, indeed, I had nearly written local climate 
instead. Speaking generally, the farther north 
you go tke colder it becomes; the farther south, 
the warmer. Again, we may safely state that the 
atmosphere or climate of the eastern counties is 
dry and braciog, that of the west (and the 
south-west in particular) moist and relaxiog, 
with an infinite number of intermediate stage 
and places between the two. There are many 
exceptions to the above general rule, of course. 
Thus the greater part of the Valley of the 
Thames is exceptionally warm and somewhat 
moist also, hence suited to the growth of fruit- 
trees, market-garden crops, Roses, and other 
flowers. The same may be said of the Pershore 
district, or Vale of Evesham, in Worcestershire 
—a veritable paradise of the fruit-grower, and 
far more deserviug of the title of the “ garden of 
England ” than almost any part of Kent. This 
county is on the whole warm, dry, and sunny ; 
so is a great part of Surrey and Hampshire 
also, especially on the sandy soil. The farther 
west one goes, along or near the south coast, 
the more mild and moist does the climate 
become, and on the rich and red, but sandy 
loams of Devonshire, with its semi-tropical 
climate, almost everything—but such things as 
Ferns, Violets, Narcissi, Rose*, Begonias, Ac., 
in especial—grows luxuriantly, and with but 
little care or protection. The greater part of 
Sussex, and the Weald in particular, is cold and 
damp, the rainfall being heavy, and the soil 
mostly clay, though on some of the higher 
grounds it is different, and along the coast an 
entirely different climate prevails, being warm, 
equable, and exceptionally sunny, with a rain¬ 
fall of about half of that in the Weald, only a 
few miles away, and a much better class of soil. 
The northern counties—Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland—are for the most part 
oold and bleak, but the climate of part at least 
of the west coast of Scotland is mild and moist, 
so much so that though everything grows luxu- 
I riantly, Roses, fruit-trees, &c , bloom so spar¬ 
ingly as to be almost useless. To sum up, 
though, a heavy rainfall with plenty of sun is 
all right for most purposes, yet without this, 
and with a moist and misty or foggy atmosphere 
into the bargain, plants of most kinds will make 
too much growth, but the bloom or fruit will be 
deficient. Unfortunately, where abundance 
of moisture is most required, the rainfall appears 
to be more or less deficient, so that in all cases 
the question of an artificial supply of water, or 
of storing all that does fall, in capacious 
reservoirs, is one of the most important points 
to be considered in starting a new garden or 
nursery in an untried locality. Let us now 
proceed to consider the question of 
Man c ring 

under different conditions, as above. As a 
rule, heavy or clay soils contain much more 
latent nutriment than light or sandy ones ; what 
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they chiefly need being to be lightened np or 
rendered moro porous and penetrable by the 
roots of plants, as well as in a oonditionto yield 
np their nourishment to the latter as required. 
On thn other hand, light or sandy staploss hould 
be consolidated or made more substantial, both 
by the means already stated. Light, porous 
soils over an absorbent sub-stratum, such as 
gravel, coarse sand, or rock of the kind known 
as “shrive,” require far more manure than 
retentive loams or clays on a solid bottom. 
There is plenty of land of the former description 
in the country that may be annually manured 
ad lib., and scarcely a trace or result of 
any kind will be observable the follownig 
season. At the same time a moderately porous 
formation is to be preferred on the whole as 
being more readily penetrated and acted 
upon by the atmosphere, which sweetens and 
disintegrates it, liberating the nutritive pro¬ 
perties, and thus practically acting as a manure 
jjer *e. Again, where sunshine is abundant, the 
rainfall light, and the atmosphere consequently 
relatively dry, more manure is required for the 
purpose of promoting growth and to counteract 
the stunting influences of the other conditions, 
while with a moist and mild atmosphere some¬ 
thing of the nature of starvation must be 
practised in order to counteract in some measure 
the superabundant growth. Speaking to one of 
the largest and most successful of the Worthing 
Grape and Tomato growers some time ago, 
about an ariilicial manure that is calculated 
moro to solidify the growth and stimulate the 
production of fruit rather than to promote the 
former unduly, as so many fertilisers do, he 
said, “ We don’t want anything of that kind 
here. Only lot us get the growth, and we can 
ripen it and render it fruitful to any extent.” 

The chemical constituents of each and every 
description of soil is yet another matter needing 
careful consideration. There are only two 
way8 of determining this, (1) by analysis and 
(2) by actual experiment, and the latter is the 
method usually adopted in practice. It must 
also he understood that where any consider¬ 
able breadth of any one plant or crop 
is to bo grown, the principles or elements it 
chiefly demands should be as certain, and unlefs 
such matters already exist in the soil in suthei- 
ent quantities, they must bo artificially supplied 
in the best and cheapest manner. This part of 
the subject, as also the mechanical texture of the 
soil (already alluded to, and an equally 
important matter), form quite a science of them¬ 
selves, and can only be briefly touched upon 
here. Thus most light formations are chiefly 
deficient in lime and potash, both of which must 
bo froely supplied if such crops as Potatos, 
Tomatos, &c., are to be successfully grown. A 
certain amount of phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
is required by all crops ; but leguminous crops 
demand a comparatively small quantity of the 
latter, as they have the power of extracting a 
large part of what they require in this w ay from 
the atmosphere, while all of the Brassica tribe 
usually thrive if only an abundent supply of this 
element is available. Fruit-trees, and Btone 
fruits in particular, must have lime in abundance, 
phosphoric acid and potash being also necessary 
to some extent, hence the value in the fruit- 
garden of lime, chalk, bones or bone-dust, wood- 
ashes, and charred refuse of any kind. Almost 
every class of plants in cultivation has its par¬ 
ticular set of chemical ingredients or necessary 
fo ids, and if these are not already present in the 
soil they must be supplied in some way, or the 
plants cannot be growrn to perfection or profit. 
Stable-manure affords a mixture of almost all 
the principles required by most plants, but not 
in the proper proportions to suit all, hence the 
necessity of using chemical and other fertilisers 
as well in so many instances. 

Nitrogen, 

in the form of ammonia, is supplied chiefly in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda ; phosphoric acid by means of phosphates 
and superphosphates (usually in conjunction 
with lime), as well as in basic slag (ground to 
powder), and to some extent in burnt earth, &c. ; 
potash is afforded by the uso of Kainit, wood- 
ashes, or burnt material of almost any kind, and 
lime, either pure or in the form of chalk, bones, 
bonfe*meal, &c. Silica* again, is required to 
sbme extent} especially by cereal crops, and its 
abtfMtfTfce in clayey gtffiOia one of theTreajSons 
why Wheat thrives n 105||fvnd8. 


Referring again for a moment to the mechanical 
action of certain manures on the soil, it should 
be borne in mind that soot exercises a drying or 
burning effect, hence may be freely used on 
heavy or damp ground, but sparingly on light 
formations, which it is liable to perish. Guano 
also has a somewhat similar effect, while nitrate 
of soda aud salt have a strong tendency to retain 
moisture in the soil, hence are chiefly useful 
on light, dry land. Strong farmyard-manure, 
or “ muck,” is more beneficial to light land than 
to a heavy staple, while on the latter a more 
strawy material or the peat-Moss-litter manure 
should be employed. 

We now come to the subject of the different 
descriptions of plants most suitable for various 
soils and climates. On this head, again, many 
pages might be written, but it can only be 
stated here that sun loving subjects, such as 
Vines, Tomatos, fruit-trees of most kinds, 
Roses, Pelargoniums, Petunias, most annuals, 
and to some extent Potatos, Carnations, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and so forth, are most likely to 
thrive where the soil is fairly light and dry, and 
the atmosphere warm, sunny, and dry also; 
while under the opposite conditions Ferns and 
foliage plants generally. Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Pansies, Primroses, and many others that delight 
chiefly in coolness and moisture or shade, will 
afford the best results. 

It should have been stated before, when treat¬ 
ing of climate, that, as a rule, on and near the 
sea-coast the temperature is more equable and 
the atmosphere moister than inland, hence, given 
shelter from the strong winds that prevail, vegeta¬ 
tion of most descriptions luxuriates to an unusual 
degree, especially in the milder districts. Such 
plants as the Fuouymus, Bay, Escallouia, 
Portugal Laurel, Liurustinus, Carnation, Pink, 
Tomato, and nuny others, always thrive near 
the eea, and it is a curious but well-proved fact 
that all such maritime plants are also admirably 
adapted for culture in large towns and cities. 

_ B. C. R. 

THE CAUCASIAN SCARLET POPPY. 

“ A. R.” asks about this Poppy, and the little 
illustration of a flower will show its character. 



Flower of the Caucasian Scarlet Poppy 
(Papaver umbrosum). 

This gloriously coloured Poppy is so hardy that 
it defies all weathers. The intense crimson hue 
of the flowers is admirably contrasted with the 
black blotches at the base of the petals. If seed 
is sown now the plants will transplant admir¬ 
ably in November, and give the bed a covering 
of green foliage all the winter. 


Heliantlius multiflorus maxlmus. 

—We have before made a note of this splendid 
perennial Sunflower. A good many rubbishy 
perennial Sunflowers are grown in gardens, but 
this should not bo, as there are plenty of good 
kinds. This is certainly the stateliest, and is 
worth getting a good mass of if it bo not too 
obtrusive. The growth is remarkably robust, 
and the leafage broad and abundant, whilst the 
flowers are carried in profusion well above the 
foliage, each flower wide, bold, and rich yellow, 
with a dark centre. 

The Tomato disease.— I should like to 
make a few remarks about this disease referred 
to by Mr. Le Seur, of Jersey. I have had a few 
cases of it. One plant that was attacked I was 
about to pull up, when I noticed that the side 
shoots were perfect, so I allowed it to remain, 
and it is now growing well. The other one had 
two stems which I cut down, and the plant is 
now succeeding. I am of the same opinion as 
Mr. Le Seur, that it is not a fungus or an insect, 
but due to the roots, and decaying leaves. If a 
plant is kept perfectly clean it will not get 
attacked.—J. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Fitz Wy- 
gram. —This is one of the best kinds for pots, 
the plant leafy, and the flowers produced in 
profusion. They are not large, but of Japanese 
form, aud creamy-white, set off by a yellow 
centre. It also is well adapted for the open, 
and a row of it is worth planting to supply 
cut bloom at this season. It is very distinct 
from the ordinary run of early varieties, the 
flowers produced in graceful sprays. 

A seasonable note.— Generally during 
the first three weeks in September an equinoc¬ 
tial gale of wind is experienced throughout the 
country. I would warn cultivators for large 
blooms to be on the look-out and make all the 
points of their plants quite secure where they 
are at all exposed to the influence of south¬ 
west winds. Some prefer to allow about 1 foot 
or more of growth at the point to dangle 
loosely instead of keeping the shoots secure right 
up to the point to the stakes. Where the wind 
in question does not actually break off the 
shoots, it so “ whips,” as it were, the leaves 
one against the other as to injure them. The 
peduncles, too, suffer iu a similar way, especi¬ 
ally where they are lengthy and somewhat 
weak at this season near the bud. For instance, 
the Princess of Wales family is more liable to 
injury of this character than any other 6ort I 
know. A really good plan of preventing injury 
to the buds is to cut into 6-inch lengths 
builder’s laths, making them thin and less rigid. 
Make one end fast close underneath the bud by 
tying it with soft raffia, fastening the opposite 
end in the same manner to the stem of the 
plant amongst the leaves, thus rendering both 
the bud and its peduncle secure from wind. 
Some may think this is much trouble to take 
with the buds when they may be comparatively 
safe without taking any trouble whatever. 
However, this is not all lost labour. It is 
annoying to find some morning upon entering 
the house early in November one or more of the 
best blooms of any variety broken off just below 
the base of the flower, and all through want of 
some support. This has occurred with me more 
than ouce during my exhibiting career, and 
patch up such broken stems as you will the 
effect upon the blooms, even if they are not 
broken absolutely asunder, is most marked ; 
in fact, such half-developed blooms arc rendered 
quite useless. Novelty is another variety liable 
to mishaps of this kind, owing to its having a 
very weak peduncle.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Foucher de 
Cariel. —This is one of the brightest and best 
of the early Chrysanthemums, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, through a wrong system of treatment is 
considered by many disappointing. This variety 
must not be grown in the ordinary way—t.e., 
it must not be disbudded, or the result will be 
very poor indeed. The best method is to pro¬ 
pagate by cuttings as soon as they can be 
obtained. After they have become rooted they 
should be potted on successively as the pots 
become full of roots, and until they are finally 
shifted into 8-inch pots, this size being quite 
large enough. This variety naturally “ breaks ” 
after each a few inches of growth has been made, 
and, therefore, after a season’s growth, attains 
to quite a nice bush. During the early part of 
October (sometimes earlier) the blossoms de¬ 
velops and form a grand head of colour of an 
old-gold shade, and w'ell meets the difficulty of 
supplying bright blossoms of this glorious colour 
thus early. As a border plant during the 
autumn there are few subjects to equal it.— 
D. B. Crane. 


1038. — Sickly “ Geraniums.” — The 
probable cause of the sickly appearanco of your 
“ Geraniums ” is that the plants have had too 
much water at the roots. Extreme dryness 
for several days would have the same effect on 
the leaves. It is one of those cases in which 
it is pretty clear that the management is at 
fault in some important particular. Perhaps 
if the plants w r ere tarned out of their pots it 
will be found that there are w’orms in the soil, 
which would be a sufficient explanation of their 
unsatisfactory condition. Your treatment is 
certainly wrong somewhere, and with the 
above hints you ought to have no difficulty in 
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EARLY MUSHROOMS. 

Many will soon be thinking of the formation of 
first early Mushroom-beds under cover, although, 
should the autumn prove fine -throughout, the 
supply from the open fields' in Mushroom 
districts is likely to prove abundant and pro¬ 
longed. The accumulation of suitable material 
at this early date is with many gardeners some¬ 
what difficult, as most of the horses are turned 
in open pastures, and droppings from Grass-fed 
horses are not desirable. They require mu ah 
drying. Of late years, too, horses in confine¬ 
ment during the summer months are bedded 
down with sawdust or “ peat- Moss/” and many 
have an antipathy to the manure collected from 
suoh stables. Sawdust is said to promote 
fungus and other evils; but I find manure from 
sawdust beds equally as good as that from beds 
where straw was used. Where early Mush¬ 
rooms are required and horse-manure is scarce, 
the bulk of the material may be increased by 
mixing with it rather dry Oak or Beech-leaves 
in the proportion of one part leaves to three 
parte droppings. This mixture, if well pre¬ 
pared, will form a safe and lasting bed. Some 
think that extra dry manure is consequently 
useless, but this is a fallacy, as one of the best 
Mushroom growers I ever knew could 
only gather the material piecemeal. It 
was spread out in an open shed, and 
sometimes became so dry that previous 
to use it had to be well moistened by 
water from arose when thrown together 
to ferment. Droppings from corn-fed 
horses are the best, and if they contain 
a fair amount of short Btraw so much 
the better. Manure from horses periodi¬ 
cally dosed with medicine is unfit for 
the production of Mushrooms, and 
numbers of failures are due to its use. 

The practice also of heaping up imme¬ 
diately it is brought from the Btable is 
bad. When sufficient has been collected 
it should be thrown into a heap and 
remain several days ; then give a second 
turning, casting that portion which was 
at the outsides into the middle of the 
heap. Probably a third turning at a 
similar interval will suffice, after which 
it may be wheeled in to form the bed. 
Previously, however, the house should 
be thoroughly oleansed, the walls being 
whitened, and the floor, if a harbour for 
woodlice, well soaked with boiling 
water. The bed should be made piece¬ 
meal, each moderate layer being firmly 
beaten down with the back of a five- 
tined fork. From 1 foot to 15 inches 
will suffice in heated buildings. 


intervals of three weeks or a month, a good 
succession of Mushrooms can be maintained. 

J. 


Mushroom culture. —Will some of your 
readers kindly say whether I could grow Mush¬ 
rooms in garden soil with plenty of horse- 
manure mixed with it ?—T. W. 

*,* It is quite possible that a bed into which 
a quantity of manure had been dug would pro¬ 
duce Mushrooms if some pieces of spawn were 
inserted near the surface previously. But why 
not make a proper bed of nearly fresh, short 
horse droppings, mixed with a fifth part or so 
of good loamy soil ? This would be very little 
more trouble, and if properly spawned, and 
protected from heavy rain by means of straw, 
Ac., would be far more certain and satisfactory. 
The ridge form, about 3 feet wide and nearly as 
much in height, is most suitable. If a Mush- 
room-bed once gets thoroughly soaked while the 
spawn-threads are running it is spoiled. 


GOURDS. 

This is an interesting class if treated in a 
picturesque way. There are many forms— 
bottle-necked, Pear-shaped, and a host of others, 
one of the most interesting being the Gooseberry 



A proper bottom-heat thermometer or 
testing-stick should be then thrust in 
the bed. When the temperature, after 
having risen to its maximum, has again 
declined to 90 degs., the spawn should be 
inserted. I use a blnnt - ended dibber in 
preference to anything else ; a sharp point 
must not be used, as it is apt to leave a 
cavity. Where the depth does not exceed 
15 inches the surface-soil may be placed on the 
bed immediately it is spawned, as there need be 
no fear of a reaction in tne temperature. It must, 
of course, be previously warmed, or a serious 
check will be given. Any fairly good garden 
soil will answer if passed through a riddle and 
the larger stones removed. My experience, how¬ 
ever, is that the better and richer the soil the 
finer the Mushrooms. I find that by covering 
the bed with a good thickness of dry Oat-straw, 
—this being preferable to hay, as the latter is 
liable to engender mould—no surface moisture 
is needed until the Mushrooms appear. When 
this takes place, whioh should be from five to 
six weeks, a gentle moistening with a fine rose 
with water at a temperature of 90 degs. may be 
given. The practice of using the syringe over 
the surface each morning is bad. It produces 
what are generally known as blaok heads, and 
where this soourge sets in whole clusters of 
small Mushrooms suddenly become discoloured 
and refuse to swell. In ail ordinary structures, 
if the floors and walls are damped each morning, 
little water will be needed on the bed itself. A 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. is suitable 


for all periods, and if 

Digitized by I 


t one bed follows another at 

Google 


The Gooseberry Gourd. 


Gourd, of which we give an illustration. Seed 
sown in spring and the young plants potted on and 
planted out in early June will give good results, 
and there are many pretty ways of using them. 
The plants may be trained over arbours, unsightly 
spots in the garden, or up rustic stakes, as we 
see them in tne herbaceous ground in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, where the quaint and varied 
forms of the fruit create mueh interest. 


Market gardening' (E. Gibson). — Get 
a copy of “ Kitchen and Market Gardening,” 
that will teach you all that a book can teach 
upon the subject. But market gardening is a 
very keen, close, cutting business, and requires 
a course of training in a good market garden 
as well as business aptitude. Here and there a 
man mentally and physically strong works the 
thing out for himself, sometimes blundering, but 
rising superior to his mistakes, and ultimately 
producing a satisfactory balance-sheet; but 
where one untrained man succeeds many fail, 
and the time is coming very near when there 
will be no opening for men who have had no 
previous training in any business. 

Diseased Tomatos.— I send you herewith 
some leaves from my Tomatos, which have sud¬ 
denly, within two or three days, become seriously 
blotched with a mildewy deposit. What is it, ana 
the cause and cure? My house is 24 feet by 16feet, 
south-west aspect; it contains one Vine, eight 


years old, with fifty bunches of Grapes just 
ripening, and the centre of the house contains 
Camellias planted out, stages filled with flower¬ 
ing plants. The house is ventilated by means 
of doorway facing south-east and air-grates be¬ 
neath the stages ; no side or top openings. The 
door i 9 kept wide open early morning to 6 p.m. 

I or later. I have about fifty plants in the house. 

' I have grown Tomatos three or four times 
before. I have gatbeied fruit for about four 
weeks now. Plants mostly in borders made on 
stages. The plants have been watered a few 
times lately with liquid chemioal manure, 
'sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and 
stable-manure. The attack has affected two- 
thirds of the plants and two-thirds of the leaves, 
more particularly the lower ones.—J. Smith. 

* # * Your plants are affected by the “ Mil¬ 
dew,” a fungoid disease known as Cladosporium 
fulvum. It is very prevalent just now, and if 
not checked spreads rapidly. It is usually 
caused by an overmoist ana close or stuffy 
atmosphere—in other words, by want of venti¬ 
lation. There is too much of a mixture in your 
greenhouse to grow Tomatos very successfully, 
and the wonder is the disease did not appear 
before, especially as there are no top ventilators. 
This ought to be remedied. All the worst 
leaves should be cut off at once and burnt; dust 
the others (on the under-sides chiefly) with 
brown flour of sulphur. Give more air, 
if possible, water sparingly, and chiefly in the 
forenoon, so that all surfaces, Ac., may be dry 
by night, and put on a little fire each afternoon, 
especially in cold or wet weather, so that the 
pipes may be warm all night, and keep the air 
in motion. Some of the leaves sent are scalded 
as well, and appear somewhat flimsy in texture 
also, probably the result of insufficient ventila¬ 
tion. 

Growing early vegetables. — l. How 

do the Guernsey growers get Peas and Potatos 
and Radishes ready in April ? 2, Which varie¬ 
ties are the best for this sort of oulture? 
3, Which are the best and the largest Cabbage 
Lettuces for the winter growing ? 4, I want to 
get French Beans in by December. What time 
must I sow them ? 5,1 want to have a continual 
supply of Mustard and Cress, say from November 
to April. How must I manage to have them ?— 
J. Gachelm. 

* # * 1, Cultivators in the Channel Islands 
are able to get their produce fit for market so 
much earlier than is possible in most parts of 
England because, being entirely surrounded by 
water, the temperature of which is much more 
equable than that of land, both the soil and 
climate are warmer than on the mainland; 
besides which, the salt sea air has chemically 
the power of neutralising frost. The conse¬ 
quence is that on the southern slopes and other 
sneltercd positions there is seldom any frost 
after the beginning or middle of March, and 
once up the crops named grow very rapidly, and 
soon come to maturity. Potatos are planted 
in the open ground in January or the early part 
of February. Peas can be sown in December 
and January, and Radishes only a little later. 
Then the soil is for the most part light, and a 
great deal of both labour and care is bestowed 
upon the cultivation of the various crops. 
2, The kinds of Peas usually employed are 
such as Ringleader, William the First, Kentish 
Invicta, and Sangster’s No. 1. ; the Potatos, 
such as the old and other forms of the Ashleaf 
Kidneys, Sharpe’s Victor, and one or two 
other local kinds; and of Radishes any of 
the early Turnip or Olive - shaped kinds, 
Early Frame Long, Ac. 3, The best 
Cabbage Lettuces for winter oropping 
are the Hardy Hammersmith, Stansteaa 
Park, Victoria, and All the Year Round; but 
even these require a little protection in severe 
weather. When grown in frames such as the 
Paris Market, Tom Thumb, Golden Ball, and 
Marvel are employed. 4, French Beans to fruit 
in December must be sown about the middle of 
September, and when the cold weather sets in 
be kept growing in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. 5, In order to obtain a constant 
supply of Mustard and Cress sowings should be 
made every week or ten days in boxes or beds 
of light, rich soil, in a greenhouse, vinery, 
heated pit, or frame, or in any place where a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. or more is 
maintained. Do not’eover the seed in any way 
Original from 
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(except with paper, glass, or Moss, to be re¬ 
moved after germination), or the produoe will be 
gritty, but keep it regularly moist. 

Forcing: vegetables for spring (Peter 
John ).—As you did so well last year with the 
Rhubarb, we should advise a part of the border 
in the house at any rate to be given up to that. 
You will not do much good with French Beans 
unless you can keep up a night temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs., and you will find French 
Beans will not pay so well as Rhubarb, as you 
must grow quite a number of plants of French 
Beans to gather any quantity at once. Carrots 
will not be a success under Vines, and the same 
may be said of Lettuces ; but you might grow 
a few Tomatosin pots or boxes. Better, we think, 
stick to Rhubarb, and grow a few Tomatos in 
addition in the lightest part of the house. 

Two good round Potatos.— At the 
recent exhibition of the Christchurch Horticul- 
cultur&l Society the display of Potatos exhibited 
by the amateur and cottage members of that 
society was of exceptional merit. Both sections 
of the society in the class provided for a dish of 
round Potatos almost exclusively submitted 
Satisfaction. The premier dishes were exhibits of 
great excellence, the size and finish of each one 
being all that one could desire. Another very 
pretty round Potato, exhibited by a single-handed 
gardener in a collection of vegetables in which 
the competition was very keen, was Windsor 
Castle. This is a refined, medium-sized Potato 
with few eyes, very slightly indented, and as an 
exhibition variety is of considerable service. The 
skin is dark brown, of a russet character ; the 
haulm is fairly short.— D. B. Crane. 

French Beans in pots.— If there is a 

demand for this vegetable in the autumn, now 
is a good time to sow in pots for late supplies. 
What is necessary is merely a frame or house to 
assist in starting the seed and protection from 
heavy rains. A frame to which a little heat can 
be turned on in dull weather just suits the 
plants, airing freely in fine weather and watering 
sparingly till there is a robust top growth. I pre¬ 
fer standing the pots on a coal ash bottom, as 
then the Beans do not suffer from red spider. 
Good dishes of dwarf Beans in the autumn are 
much appreciated, and if grown as advised they 
give a long supply, as when plaoed in warmer 
quarters they not only swell up and finish the 
crops formed, but make new growth if well fed, 
ana continue the supply at a season when they 
force badly. If sown in heat in November 
French Beans make a weak growth and the crop 
is poor. For sowing in pots at this date few 
varieties equal Syon House, Ne Plus Ultra, or 
Mohawk. Eight-inch pots or even smaller may 
be used, much depending upon the room and the 
variety. Make the soil firm in the pots to 
indnoe a sturdy growth, using good loam and 
not muoh manure.—R. 


Insects on Cherries and Pears.— 

Will you, in your next issue ef Gardening, 
kindly tell me what the enolosed insects are and 
a cure for them, for my Morello Cherries and 
Pears are literally swarming with them ? By so 
doing you will greatly oblige.— Essex. 

* # # In reply to the enclosed from “ Essex,” 
your Cherries and Pears are attacked by the 
grubs of the Pear Saw-fly (Selandria adumbrate), 
and are commonly known by the name of the 
Pear Slug worm. You should dust the trees 
with finely-powdered gas-lime or fresh lime, or 
syringe them with soft-soap and Tobacco-water, 
10 lb. of soft-soap and the extract from 2 lb. of 
Tobacco, and 100 gallons of water. These grubs 
are covered with a slimy coating; when any¬ 
thing unpleasant is attached to them they have 
the power of secreting a fresh supply of this 
slimy matter, so that whether a powder or a 
fluid is used it should be applied again in two 
days’ time, as the insect’s powers of secretion are 
limited. When the grubs are full grown they 
drop to the ground, and, burying themselves, 
become chrysalides. As soon as all the leaves 
are off remove the surfaoe-soil to the depth of 
3 inches, and burn it or keep it well stirred and 
broken up, so that the birds may get at them.— 


BULBS FOR 00RRRSP0NDBNT8. 

Questions.— 1 Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardbnino tree cf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDXNnie, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publuhrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece cf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkxino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (whichwith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDmrara 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1144. — Mildewed Vines.— I have just taken a gar¬ 
den with a greenhouse, in which are three Vines, which 
are smothered with mildew. The fruit, I am afraid, is 
quite spoilt. Oan you advise me what to do to get clear 
of it, as I want to start with a clean house for winter ? 
There is a hot-water apparatus.— Oxonian. 

1145. — Making a Strawberry-bed.—I want to 
make a Strawberrv-bed in a plot out of which a crop of 
Potatos is oomtng this season. The aspect is south, but 
the soil is a clay, and rather cold. What is the best early 
and also later kind to put in ? How should I prepare the 
bed, and how far apart should the plants be put in?— 
Ballybally. 

1146. — Sickly Gooseberry-trees.— I have a num¬ 
ber of Gooeeberry-bushee which are not doing well, as they 
are too much in the ehadow of som b trees. They are about 
four years old. I want to know if it is possible to trans¬ 
plant them, and, if so, what is the best month to do it in ? 
Any hints on the best way of doing so will be esteemed.— 
Ballybally. 

1147. — Grubs in Filberts.— Can yon suggest an 
effectual method of exterminating,these pests ? Two trees 
in particular have been attacked ; indeed, so muoh so that 
a sound nut is very rare. A small disooloured spot on the 
shell shows where the egg has been deposited. The grub 
is white, with an {orange-brown head. 1 might mention 
that I have destroyed several earwigs on the trees.— 
G. IS, H 

1148. — Ground under Beech-trees and 
Climbers.—! want to put two points before you or your 
readers. 1, How can I best deal with a space of ground 
under fairly close-growing Beech-trees ? Scarcely any sun 
gets through to it, and 1 should welcome any suggestions 
as to how to rescue it from its present weedy and desolate 
appearance ? I planted some Ferns this spring, but they 
have not done very well. 2, 1 want to get a certain wall 
of the house covered with some creeper, but a Rose and a 
Clematis which I planted both died, and I discovered that 
for a good 2 feet or rather more from the wall there was 
only about a foot of soil, owing to a built-out cellar. Is 
there any way of circumventing this difficulty ? The turf 
which runs quite to the wall shows no sign of suffering, 
but 1 cannot get any olimber to live.—D. H. P, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers\ 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1149.— Creeper for wall (B. H. B.).— In the south¬ 
west aspect plant Escallonia macrantha. For the north¬ 
west aspect Cotoneaster Simonsl will be better. 

1X50.— Soil for Roses ( J . L.).— Dig manure into the 
ground, as it is light. You can muloh—that is, laying it 
upon the surface in the spring to help the plants produce 
flowers. 

lifil —Trailing Campanulas ( Irish Amateur).— 
Cuttings of plants of the trailing Campanulas, including 
isophylla alba, may be obtained from any florist now. 
They are oommon market plants. 

1152. — Clematises (Tan-y-Gyrt).— It you wish them 
to grow higher you need not cut down so low; but there 
will always be a certain amount of cutting back and thin¬ 
ning to do to prevent overcrowding. 

1153. — Soil for Roses (H. Matthew).—The old turf, 
with a moderate amount of manure and a little day if 
obtainable, if the turf is of a light sandy nature will be 
excellent material for Roses. There is nothing better. 

1154. —Heating greenhouse (Mollie).— It depends 
upon the weather as to the time to start the fire; but 
usually at the end of September or early October is when it 
is most required. A temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
Bhould be maintained. 

1155. — Planting Seakale for forcing (Young 
Gardener).— Strong Seakale roots may be planted in a hot¬ 
bed for early forcing. As soon as the crowns are ripe, or 
say early in December, Seakale may be forced in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 

1156. — Burnt hones as manure ( Leandery— 
Bones dissolve very slowly io the ground. If placed in a 
heap on a hard floor, and moistened with sulphuric acid 
aod water (one of add to four of water), they will crumble 
down and be available in a short time. 
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1157.— Hoya carnosa (Amateur ).—If very much 
potbound the Hoya carnosa may be repotted now in equal 
parts of turfy loam and peat, with sand enough to keep 
the soil open, Drain the pot well. This plant flowers best 
when not over-potted, and unless much potbound, leave 
the repotting till spring. 


1168.— Six doable Fuchsias (B. H. 2?.).—Moles- 
I worth, Emma Fran Topfer, Miss Lucy Furaiss, Champion 
of the World, Avalanche, La Franoe. 6 single Fuchsias: 
Earl of Beaoonsfleld, Covent Garden White, Swan ley Gem, 
Prinoe Alfred, Lye’s Perfection, Beauty of Trowbridge. 

1159. — Fleshy roots from old Vine (Young 
Gardener).— It is probable the roots in the border are in a 
sluggish condition, and nature is making an effort to 
recuperate itself in the warm, moist atmosphere of the 
house. This is not an unoommon occurrence with sluggish 
rooting old Vines. 

1160. — Weedy plants (Compacta). —The character 
of the season may have had something todo with the long, 
weedy growth of your plants. Thick planting io very 
rich soil would lead to the same result. The Moss-litter, 
unless used too abundantly, would not cause lanky 
growth. The moet likely cause is thick planting in rich, 
loose soil. 

1161. — Sawdust manure (S. F.). —Your soil being 
of a sandy nature, sawdust which has been used as litter 
will be very suitable mulching material for it. But it 
should be understood sawdust by itself has scarcely any 
value as manure, especially if used fresh. It is not likely 
to produce fungi or insects after lying for a year mixed 
with new manure, 

1162. —Marguerite leaves diseased (Kingtken- 
well).— It is a pernicious grub. The only remedy is to 
crush the pests between the finger and thumb. No insec¬ 
ticide applied is of any use, because it would Injure the 
plant, as it would have to be applied very strong to afleot 
the grub. Remove all infested leaves, and if the plant is 
very badly attacked destroy it. 

1163. — Iasect-lnfested Cucumbers (T. Hough) 
—The Cucumbers have had too much water. This alone 
would account for their failure. The stem enclosed 
appeared to have rotted by being in a continual state of 
saturation. The box contained one or two small beetles, 
which usually feed on decayed vegetable tissues ; but we 
do not think they attack healthy plauts. 

1164. — Disbudding Chrysanthemums (A. B.\ 
—You do not say if the Chrysanthemums are Japanese or 
Incurved kinds. If the former, you had better take the 
buds, and rub off all the side shoots. Incurves may wait 
for the next bud. Some of the ornamental Beets have 
usable roots. Dell’s Crimson, for instance, are very good, 
but the Chilian Beets are not usable. 

1165. — Keeping: Peaches and Nectarines (R). 
—Peaches and Nectarines can be kept for a week or two 
in good condition if they are gathered before they are 
quite ripe, and placed in a dry and very cool room, or in a 
refrigerator; but even then the flavour and colour are 
very muoh lessened. If gathered at onoe, it is very doubt¬ 
ful if they will remain in good oondition until the first week 
in September. 

1166. — Treatment of Peach (Violet).—' The young 
wood of Peaches should be thinned in spring, so as to leave 
only enough to fill the open spaces on the wall without 
crowding; but the shoots will be better without pinching. 

I Lay them in full length, and shorten a little when pruniog 
is done in February. The Strawberries named are good. 
Noble is valuable for its earliness. The Lettuce Daniel’s 
Continuity may be sown now for spring. 

1167. — Raspberries OR.).—'The beginning of October is 
a good time to make a plantation of Raspberries. A deep, 
rich, and rather heavy, loamy soil suits them beet, and, 
when once the plants are established, the ground should 
never be disturbed by digging, but abundant surfaoe- 
dressings of manure should be given. The best aspect for 
this fruit is an open and sunny one ; they certainly would 
not be likely to do well under a north wall. 

1168. — Stephanotts (A mateur ).—Better not repot 
the young Stephanotie till spring. Train the young shoot 
near the glass to get it well ripened. Do not prune ; train 
the shoot on a wire trainer or round some sticks before it 
begins to grow; this will cause it to break into several 
growths. Do not overwater during winter. The best soil 
is one half turfy loam and the other half flbry peat and a 
dash of leaf-mould and sharp sand. Pot firmly. 

1169. — India-rubber-plant leaves turning 
yellow ( B. B. Connew). —Has the plant been recently 

E urchased ? If so, possibly it has been grown in too moon 
eat, and the change from a stove temperature to the 
house has proved too great a change for it. Or the soil 
may not lie well moistened enough when watering. 
Always water freely each time, so that the whole of the 
ball gets thoroughly moist. Give a little weak soot-water 
once a week. Keep on sponging the leaves. 

1170.— Tomatos (Devonian).— Tomatos sown in May 
will not in a general way be so productive as plants raised 
in January. The Tomato wants a long season for growth. 
Plants raised in May are rushed on too fast and will not 
bear so well as the slower growing earlier raUed plants. 
The growth is soft and spongy, lacking in firmness. 
Autumn raised plants if starved in winter will not be so 
profitable as thoee raised about Christinas and grown near 
the glass in a temperature of 60 degs. or so. 

1171.— Scabby Potatos (<?.).—The Potatos sent were 
badly disfigured with scabs, and, as all the varieties planted 
are in the same state, there seems no doubt that an over¬ 
dressing of manure was given to the ground before planting. 
This is a very fertile cause of the disfigurement in question. 
Use less manure for the Potatos another season, and give 
the ground intended for them a winter dressing of gas- 
lime ; and the soil should be roughly dug up, and left 
exposed to the frost during the cold eeaaon. 

1172.— Insects on Camellias (C. B.).—The branch 
of Camellias sent was literally covered with " mealy-bug," 
one of the most injurious and difficult to eradicate of all 
insects that infest plants grown under glass. Fortunately, 
however, the Camellia hae stout, leathery leaves and hard, 
woody shoots, so rather forcible remedies can be applied 
to it without much fear. Syringe the plants frequently 
and copiously with a solution of paraffin and clean water, 
in the proportions of a large wineglassfnl of paraffin to 
4 gallons of water. This mixture, when being used, must 
be kept constantly stirred. Set to work also with the 
spoDge and soapy water,*and thoroughly cleanse the leaves 
and stems whenever anyone of the insects is seen. The 
house should be shaded from the sun after syringing. In 
getting rid of mealy-bug the great thing is perseverano#; 
without it little good can be dons. 

I :j r i 
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1173. — Twelve Pelargoniums for conserva¬ 
tory (E. H. B.).— Decorator, Duchess of Bedford, Dlgby 
Grand, Kingston Beauty, Ferle Blanche, Mine. Thibaut, 
Prince of Wales, Edward Perkins, Prince Teck, Volante 
Nationals, Princess of Wales, Duchess of Fife. Twelve 
Zonal Pelargoniums: Lord Rosebery, Hercules, Cannell’s 
Favourite, Swanley Gem, Edith Pearson, Richard Dean, 
Lady Brooke, Stella Massey, Countess of Derby, Etoile de 
Lyon, Mrs. Wildsmith, Swanley Single White. 

1174. — Scale on plants (B. K. T. ).—We are afraid 
you will have some difficulty in getting rid of scale from 
stove plants. You might try vapourising with nicotine 
for two or three evenings, leaving one day out between. 
Hailing this plan, there is nothing else for it but spong¬ 
ing or dipping in some insecticide strong enough to kill 
the insects. Soft-soap and Tobacco liquor, two ounces of 
soap and half-a-pint of Tobacco liquor to the gallon will 
kill them, and Sunlight Soap, two ounces to the gallon, 
will kill insects of all kinds. 

1175. — Cutting i! Box-hedge (B. C.).— If the Box- 
hedge has to be cut back into the old wood, there is an 
advantage in cutting back in March or April, as then the 
new growth hides up everything quickly. If you cutback 
now there will be a long time to wait before any growth 
takes place, and possibly a severe winter might do some 
injury. Certainly the spring is the best time to cut back 
evergreens into the old wood. A 10-foot hedge might be 
reduced in height with advantage so far as regards the 
labour employed. 

1176. — Fruit-trees on north wall (A r .).—Probably 
the most profitable of all fruit-trees on a north wall is the 
Morello Cherry. Elton and Bigarreau are also excellent 
Cherries for such an aspect. Victoria, Green Gigs, and 
Washington or Magnum Bonum Plums would ripen well 
In such a good climate on a north wall. Gooseberries 
and Currants, too, often do better on north walls than in 
any other position in the garden. They are, when so 
grown, most valuable, as they greatly prolong the season, 
ripening as they do after the crops in a Bunny position are 
over. 

1177. — Sowing without digging (C. S. B.).— The 
same system of culture that answers in oae garden may 
not do so everywhere. This is where J udgment and common 
sense come in so useful in enabling a man to grasp the 
situation. We have seen Turnips do well after Onions, with 
a deep hoeing to open up the surface S inohes deep. They 
will do equally well after early Potatos, but we think not 
after Peas, as gathering the Peas treads the soil down 
hard, and it is better broken up before sowing. If the 
land requires help, a dressing of soot or superphosphate 
when the seeds are sown is an advantage. A good dressing 
of lime will check the worms. 

1178. — Pruning Roses (A.).—The best time to prune 
Rosea is in the spring, in the end of the month of March. 
The shoots of standard Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual 
section may be cut back to within 3 inches or 4 Inches of 
their base, and be thinned out so as to form a regular and 
shapely head. Moss Roses, and the other commoner 
kinds in bush form, should not be cut back much; but 
have the growth thinned out, removing the weakest shoots 
entirely, and just topping the strongest and most straggling 
of them to keep them within bounds. The majority of 
the old-fashioned garden Roses require very little pruning 
if a good crop of flowers is expected. 

1179. — Staglngfor a greenhouse (X;.—In a gene¬ 
ral sense, and especially if the durability of the stage is 
considered, it is decidedly the best plan to have the stripe 
of wood forming a greenhouse a little distance apart. 
On the other hand, most greenhouse plants thrive much 
better when they are standing on a stage covered with 
a moist material like that supplied by a thin bed of flne 
coal-ashes, broken gravel, or sandstone. If the latter 
and better plan is adopted, then slate slabs or sheets of 
corrugated Iron would be the best material wherewith 
to form a stage. The first outlay would be a little more ; 
but it would come cheaper in the end, because such 
materials are practically indestructible. 

1180. — Treatment of Marech&l Niel Rose (J.). 
—The sucker must be removed from the Rose at once, if 
it la from the stock on which t he plant is worked, or 
the top will assuredly perish. A 10-inch or 12 inch pot 
if filled with good material for the roots should be large 
enough, with the aid of liquid-manure, to keep a Rose 
in health for some time; but the kind in question 
always does best if planted out in a well-drained border 
of loamy soil. If, however, it is requisite that the plant 
should be kept in the pot, then see at once what sort of 
condition the roots are in, and if the soil is in a bad 
state, re-pot into good, coarse, loamy soil, and syringe 
the top freely whilst the weather is so hot. This will 
encourage the formation of fresh roots and shoots, and 
the Rose may then soon recover its wonted health. 
Give all the ventilation possible, and also shade the 
house in which it is growing. 

1181. —Caterpillars on Gooseberry bashes 
(Kraus,).—You have been worsted In the battle with the 
Gooseberry caterpillars and the bushes have suffered 
accordingly. If you bod dressed the bushes when the 
caterpillars first appeared with Hellebore powder the 
caterpillars might have been destroy ed and the crop saved. 
Handpicking is a safe and sure remedy if persisted in, but 
few often have the necessary patience and determination 
to make this plan a success. The best plan to adopt is when 
the leaves fall and the bushes are pruned, to remove from 
8 Inches to 4 inches of the soil from beneath the bushes as 
far as the branches extend, and bury it in a deep trench, 
filling up beneath the bushes with the soil from another 
part of tne garden. The larvs secrete themselves in the 
soil under the bushes and remain there during the winter, 
and so far as we know they have not been fonnd at a greater 
depth than 4 inches, and the removal of the top soil will 
dean out the eneiry. 

1182. —Pyrufl japonic*.— When is the time to cut In 
the long shoots (this year’s growth) of this shrub 7—C. 8. 

*** This should be done in the autumn. 


1183.— Planting water plants. — Would you 
kindly tell me the best water plants for a pond in clay soil, 
and when I ought to put them in?— A. E. Paths. 


*,* AU the plants named in the article in our issue, 
Aug. 2k, will succeed in day soil, and early April is the 
time to plant. . - - T 
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1184. — Hardy shrubs under trees.— Can you 
give me the names of hardy shrubs that will grow undsr 
trees, some for foliage, others to flower ?— Wist Ooast. 

Ivy and Hypericums are the best things, particularly 
the yeUow-flowered Hone of Sharon (H, calycinum), but 
nothing else will grow. 

1185. — Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Can anyone tell me any method of preventing bunches of 
scarlet berries from the Mountain-ash from withering for 
a few weeks or months if gathered now?— Mountain 
Ash. 

*** If the bunches of berries are dipped in some thin 
varnish or gum, and then hung up till dry they will 
remain quite fresh for several months. 

1186. - Pruning Genistas.—Will vou kindly inform 
me when is the proper time for cutting back a green¬ 
house Genista?—G. Whits. 

%* Any pruning required should be done after the bloom 
is over. Remove a number of the weaker growths 
altogether, and shorten the stronger ones back moderately ; 
when in growth again repot. 

1187. — Treatment of decaying matter.— I 
have a large pit full of decayed garden refuse, which 1 
should like to use for this autumn, but it swarms with 
centipedes, woodlice, &c. Is there any way of destroying 
these pests? Will soot, lime, or a strong solution of 
paraffin have the desired effect ?— Villa. 

*«* Take out the decaying matter and place it in layers, 
with a layer of lime between each. Then mix the whole 
lot thoroughly, and you uhll get rid of the pests. 

1188. — Planting Virginian Creeper.— Will you 
kindly tell me what time of the year 1 should plant the 
Virginian Creeper, and what depth should the roots be 
beneath the soil ?— 0. 

The Virginian Creeper should do well if planted any 
time in the months of October and November. In plant¬ 
ing, spread the roots out carefully, and cover them with 
soil to the depth of 6 inches or S inches, and make it quite 
firm around them. Do not plant in wet weather. 

1189. —Repotting a Myrtle.— I have a Myrtle 
which has filled its pot with roots. Will you kindly tell 
me whether I should repot it, what mould is beet, and 
whether the root should be cut at all ?—A. 

*** Repot the Myrtle at once into a size larger pot, using 
a compost of turfy loam and sandfrn • it, and press it firmly 
down, and place in the open air for a few weeks. The 
roots need not be cut at all, only disentangled. 

1190. —Transplanting a Grape-Vine.— My em¬ 
ployer is going to have his greenhouse enlarged. There 
is a Grape-Vine in it, and he wants it moved this autumn. 
It has not borne any fruit this year. Would it be too 
early to transplant it in September, and put it under a 
verandah, roots outside ?— Anxious. 

%* About the end of September would be a very good 
time to transplant the Grape- Vine. The operation should 
be performed as quickly as possible to prevent the roots 
drying, and as many as possible of them should be pre¬ 
served intact. A rather wide-lined steel fork is a capital 
tool to use in lifting the roots of a Vine. 

1191. —Lavender cuttings.—When is the time to 
make cuttings of Lavender, and how should it be done ? 
—0. S. 

%* Lavender is usually increased in market gardens by 
division, the rooted slips being planted out in March or 
April, about 1 foot apart, with a space of 3 feet between 
the rows. If cut twigs are employed they should be 
inserted in September, rather closely, in nicks cut with a 
spade, and be planted out when rooted and growing again. 

1192. —Llllum candidum.— The roots of my 
“ White Lilies," (the common White Lily) are appearing 
above ground. What am I;to do with them ?—W. R. T. 

*** Do you mean that the roots themselves are appear¬ 
ing on the surface, or that the fresh growth is pushing up ? 
If the former all that can be done is to cover them with 
good loam and manure or leaf-mould to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches ; it is the result of the rain following 
the late dry time. In the other case just leave them 
alone. 

1193. — Perennials for exhibition.— Will you 
kindly inform me through the medium of your paper if 
the following liat of flowers are available for exhibition as 
perennials ?—Dahlias, Tuberous Begonias, Gladioli, Lilies, 
and Clematis Jackmani.— Adam. 

*** AU the subjects mentioned are certainly perennial; 
but Dahlias ana Tuberous Begonias would be inadmis¬ 
sible in a class for hardy perennials, as they are decidedly 
tender, or at least only half-hardy. Gladioli would 
probably pass , as they are much hardier than the fore¬ 
going, and Lilies and Clematis, of course. 

H94.— Heating a small greenhouse.— Will you 
kindly tell me if an oil-stove would be suitable for healing 
a small greenhouse, or would the fumes be injurious to 
the plants?— N. McArthur. 

*»* An oil-stove, if properly constructed, will answer to 
exclude frost from a small greenhouse. It should be used, 
however , as little as possible, and some top ventilation 
should be given to the house whenever possible when it is 
in use. 

1195.— Taking Chrysanthemum buds.— My 

plants, chiefly Th6r&3e Rey, are from 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
and have four to six points from first break. They are 
now breaking again, and I am removing the middle bud. 
Is this correct, or should the middle bud of second break 
be retained ? What I wanted was about a dozen blooms 
on each plant, and I was depending on the second break 
for these. Cuttings were mostly taken late, and were not 
always shifted so soon as they should have been?— 
Novelty. 

*,* Supposing the object to be a few large blooms for 
show, or the like, in perfection about the beginning of 
November, the middle or crown-buds mentioned ought to 
be retained , the breaks below them being removed, as 
these (buds) wiU afford much larger and finer flowers than 
the terminals. If, on the other hand, you desire a greater 
number of smaller blooms, and do not mind about their 
being a little late, remove the crown-buds, and let the plants 
go on to the terminals. This variety affords very nice 
I medium blossoms from terminal buds. 


1196. — Tomtits and Peas.— It may interest some 
of your readers to know that Tomtits are most destructive 
to Peas, tearing the shells open and taking the seed, I had 
no idea they did any harm till my gardener told roe he had 
watched them. We have quantities here, and do not 
know what to do to prevent this?—C. G. 

%* It is well known that these are very destructive birds. 
We have seen them doing the same thing. Beyond 
frequently scaring or shooting them, the only means of 
preventing the damage complained of we can suggest is to 
either run some black cotton to and from the points of the 
Pea-sticks, just outside the pods. If this does not answer, 
the rows must be netted ‘tight over with fine netting, or the 
entire quarter might be covered tn with fine wire netting, 
as is sometimes done to protect bush-fruits. 

1197. — Asparagus plumosus. — My Asparagus 
Fern, three or four years old, planted against conservatory 
wall with a Passion-flower overhead, is several feet high, 
with a beautiful head, but poorly furnished below, and the 
stems weak-looking. Should it be topped when fronds 
wither, or what is the best treatment to induce it to fur¬ 
nish more equally ?—Amateur. 

As these plants become older, they naturally get 
more or less bare at the base, especially when planted at 
the foot of a high wall, which naturally tends to draw the 
stems up long and somewhat weak at the bottom. Each 
succeeding growth is, or ought to be, stronger and longer 
than the fast, and will run up further before commencing 
to “featherIt is no use objecting to what is natural, 
and if the bare appearance is not liked it is easily got over 
by planting a few Ferns or the like in front of or near the 
Asparagus. 

1198— Plums cracking.— We have a Standard 
Plum-tree rather loaded with fruit on some branches, but 
on other branches not many. Can anyone tell me why the 
skin of the Plums slits instead of expanding, and why gum 
exudes from so many of the plums. They are a dark 
Plum the size of the “ London Plum," but more round In 
shape, excellent for cooking, but not good uncooked ?— 
Francisca. 

\* The cause of the fruit cracking is Vie recent rainy 
weather following the drought in May and June. This 
last naturally checked the flow of sap, and partially 
stunted the growth of the fruit, and when the rain 
came the Plums swelled up too fast, and the skins 
split. This always occurs more or less when the early 
part of the summer is dry and the latter part wet. The only 
way to avoid it is to soak the roots now aad then, and mulch 
with manure, Ac., until the rain comes. 

H99.— Stocks for dwarf Apples and Pears.— 
As you so kindly answered my last questions, 1 would like 
to know the best dwarf stocks to bud Apples and Pear- 
trees on ? Although having read your paper for the last 
two years, I have had no opportunity of practising until 
now.—W illie. 

*,* In order to obtain dwarf pyramidal or bush-shaped 
Apple and Pear-trees, the desired varieties should be 
budded or grafted on the broad-leaved Paradise and 
Quince stocks respectively. AU varieties do not succeed 
equally well on these dwarfing stocks, but the exceptions 
are comparatively few. 

1200. — Nymphcea alba (the common Water Lily) 
ana Aponogeton distachyon(Cape Pond-flower).— 
Please let me know when I should plant the above, and if 
it is in pots, as the disused fountain basin is concrete, 
therefore the plants would have no earth for the roots, 
unless I put in sand or mould loosely ? It is about feet 
or 3 feet deep, and is much wider at the top than the bot¬ 
tom. At present I have roach and minnow in it. Will they 
interfere with the growth of the plants? Also, will the 
plants stand the froBt, or should I take them in and keep 
them in a tub in my greenhouse (cool), which is only 
heated by an oil-stove in the winter ? Last winter was so 
severe that the water in the fountain wae a block of ice 
for weeks.—M agimb. 

V* Plant the Water Lily in a made-up bed of rich soil, 
and the Cape Pond-flower in a large pot of the same kind 
of material. It must only be just submerged. Frost will 
not hurt them. Plant in spring. The fish are harmless. 

1201. — Building a fruit-room.— I intend building 
a small fruit-house at the end of a conservatory, and should 
feel much obliged by being told how to shelve it, also 
whether the walls ought to be lined with wood, if a 
current of air ie beneficial, and any other information ?— 
Hurhtoreen. 

This may be built of brick or wood; but if the latter 
it should be constructed with a double lining or skin of 
boards, the space between being filled with sawdust. There 
is no necessity to line a brick building with wood. The 
floor had better be formed of concrete. In a small house 
no bottom ventilation but that afforded by a small window 
at one end or side, and the door need be provided ; but there 
should be a small aperture in the apex of the roof, to be 
closed and opened at wiU. The shelves may be made of 
battens placed \ inch apart, or simply of planed boards, 
with a space between these and the wall. 

1202. — Green grow th on tiles, &c.— l, Would you 
kindly inform me if there is any preparation that would 
destroy the green stuff that grows on the tiles in my con¬ 
servatory, without causing Injury to the foliage of plants? 
2, Also if I could lift Violets and pot them now to grow 
in the greenhouse? I have nice plants in a frame showing 
plenty of buds.—W. H. 

V I, No doubt diluted sulphuric or carbolic acid would 
destroy the growth complained of, and without injury to 
anything else in the house, but why not scrape the tiles 
occasionally t 2, There is no reason why roots of Violets 
in the forward condition described cannot be potted for 
conservatory decoration at once; but at this season the 
plants ought to be in the open ground. However, as they 
are in the frame and doing so well, why not allow them to 
remain and bloom there f They would do better so. 

1203. —Striking Evergreens.—I am anxious to 
grow some Evergreens in pots for window-boxes in winter. 
When is the proper time for taking outtings ? They strike 
easily, and now should they be treated? Laurels, Ivy, 
&c. I took some slips off some shrubs about two months 
ago, using good loam and silver-sand, stood them in the 
open on a bed of ashes, but they have done no good.— 
M. K. 

V The best time to insert^ .cuttings of nearly all Ever - 
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green shrub8 is in the autumn, in October or the early part 
of November. Ivy strikes freely if any pieces are inserted 
firmly in the open ground at almost any time of year, but 
the autumn and spring are best. Cuttings of Laurels, 
etc,, should be got in on a half-shaded border, but those of 
Aucubas, Euonymus , Laurestinus, etc, should be inserted 
in a frame, either in pots or in a bed of sandy soil. When 
rooted they are usually planted out for t wo or three years, 
and then lifted and potted in the autumn. 

1204.— Name of Rose, etc.— Could you tell me the 
name of encloeed Rose ? It is, 1 think, a H.P. ; should it 
be pruned in April ? It has a number of fresh red shoots 
from bottom, should they be cut? Should Rose W. A. 
Richardson be pruned, or trained as it prows ? 1 have a 
very free one. The second lot of growthB hare never 
flowered since I pot the trees,but I never prunod them. 
Should I do so ? What is the name ? I have two trees.— 
R. H. 

V* The Rose sent, though a good deal crushed in transit, 
is apparently General Jacqueminot, one of the best ana 
most fragrant of all the Hybrid PerpetuaJs. Prune (he 
plants in April, but not very severely ; if the young shoots 
from the base mentioned are suckers from the stock, they 
must, of course, be removed, but if the same as the plants, 
you can easily tell this by comparing the foliage, <kc., let 
them remain, as they unu produce better flowers presently 
than the old wood which should be gradually cut away. 
As a rule, W. A. Richardson does best when allowed to 
extend, and not pruned much, but any crowded, weak, or 
worn-out wood must be removed. The rest of your ques¬ 
tion we do not understand. 

1205— A Fern question.— I have some Lastrea 
Filix-mas. Some of them have yellowish-green pinnules, 
and rachis and stipes covered with brown scales. Is this 
a distinct variety, and if so what is its distinguishing 
title? I have also some Athyrium Filix-foeaiina. Some 
have scaly stems— i.e., rachis and stipes, and some have only 
the rachis scaly. Is that a distinct variety and if so what 
is its title? What is the cause of Osmunda regalia seed¬ 
lings (second year) sending up rootlets from the surface of 
the soil? I grow them in a cool frame. Is it natural or 
not?—S. J. W. 

%* The Male Fern mentioned first is probably out of 
health, hence the yellowish hue ; the leafstalks of both this 
and the other one mentioned (Lady Fern) are aheays more 
or less scaly, and the peculiarities mentioned are only 
slight variations—the named varieties of both these Ferns 
are all distinguished by some abnormal growth or peculi¬ 
arity in the formation of the fronds. The Osmunda is a 
very strong-rooting Fern, and the young rootlets are pro¬ 
bably only looking out for their annual top-dressing of 
withered fronds. Cover them with a little leaf mould. 
The frame is a good place for them while small. 

1206 . — Liquid-manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— My plants are now well established, some in 
9-inch pots and some in 6 inch pots. When must I begin 
to give them liquid-manure, and what sort ? If sulphate 
of ammonia, in what proportion must I mix with water, 
and how much must I give to each plant ?— C. 

In this case, liquid-manure may be given at once 
with great advantage; nothing better can be used than 
dear and rather weak soot or cow-manure-irater, made in 
the manner often descried in the pages of Garbbkino. 
Sulphate of ammonia mat/ be occasionally used in solution 
for them, and a safe mixture, of it would, be a thumb-pot- 
ful to h gallons of dear water, wdl stirred before using. 
With regard to the quantity to be given to each plant, 
exactly the same rule applies as in watering with dear 
water—viz., to give a thorough soaking whenever used. 
Liquid-manure has the best effect on pot plants, if the 
soil they are growing in is only moderately dry at the time 
Of applying it. 


num Bonum ; 2, Send again when ripe.- S.Taylor.—We 

have named the following, the others were insuffioiently 
ripe to determine. 2, Bramley's Seedling; 3, French Crab ; 
4, King of the Pippins ; 6, Stirling Castle; 7, Pear Marie 
Louise; 8, Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 9, Hanwell Sour¬ 
ing ; 14, Yorkshire Beauty ; 15, Cox's Orange Pippin ; 31, 
Hawthorndep.- G. Pescod ..—Apple Early Margaret. 


TO OORRBSF ONDBNTS. 

IF# should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

C .—When rate take up their quarters in buildings, it can 
be taken for granted that the drains are more or lesB used 
as runs, and, therefore, there is the more reason for giving 
them notice to quit as Boon as possible. This is most 
important, because the foul air from the drains is brought 
into the house through the holes made by the rats, and it 
is impossible to say what mischief will be wrought if 
matters are not set right. When the rate have access to 
the various rooms three courses are open to the occupier : 
First, he may utilise the services of some good cate, which 
are turned loose in the several rooms; secondly, he may 
employ traps properly baited ; and, thirdly, he may pour 
Ur into the holes. Poison can scarcely' be administered 
under such conditions, because a decaying rat Just behind 
a skirtiDg-board or between the floor-joists cannot or 
should not be tolerated. The other remedies are not 
altogether unobjectionable, but they are to be preferred 
to the rats, and my favourite of the three is the tar. To 
some the odour is not agreeable, but it is healthy enough. 
Rate object to Ur, and give it a wide berth. Indoor 
treatment will, however, avail but little if the supply is 
not cut off from the outside. There is scarcely any doubt 
but that the inlet Is obtained through the main drainage 
system, and this should be examined. If it is found that 
the pipe is not protected, it is tolerably cerUin that the 
raU have gone up the drain. We should then use some of 
the smoke ferreU made by McDougal Bros., Manchester. 
These are lighted at the ends, and the smoke penetrates 
the runs, and soon bolts or chokes the rats. We cannot 
suggest a more effective remedy. The careful reader will 
bear in mind that if the rats really use the drains for runs, 
it is most essential that steps should be Uken to And out 
where they leave the runs for the house. The smoke 
ferrets will probably give some clue through the escape of 
the smoke. If the drains are not at fault other sources of 
danger must be sought after. Rats are sometimes in places 
near houses or outbuildings, and every possible effort 
should be put forward to exterminate them when they 

are once in evidence.- C. L. 0 .—The address of our 

correspondent has unfortunately been lost.- M . Bridger. 

—Ordinary seed was used, and the weed seeded.- West 

Coast.—We know of no book exactly what you want. 
Baines' “Stove and Greenhouse Plants” (John Murray, 

Albemarle-street), is the nearest approach to it.- Geo. 

Pescod .—Certainly not the leaves of a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose. Possibly the Brier; it looks like it. 

To Correspondents.— Replies will be given next 
week to “ B.,” T ‘ T.,” “ F. C.," “ II. W. Witt,” “Constant 
Reader.” _ 


Catalogues received.— Rigg & Flxter, South 

View Avenue, Caversham, Reading. Dutch Bulbs. - 

Messrs. Armitage Bros , High-street, Nottingham. 
Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs ——Mrs. M. A. Banger, Rose- 
lands, Chilton, Ramsgate. List of Plants, 


BIRDS. 


NAHH3 OP. PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gar dining Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, IF. (7. 

Names of plants.— Dorea.— The Japanese Rose 

(Rosa rugosa).- Mrs. Sanders.— Statice.- S. L — 

1, Allamanda grandi9ora ; 2, Davallia Mooreana ; 3, Phle- 

bodiurn aureurn.- Mrs. B. — Wormwood (Artemisia 

Absinthium).-Jess.—The flower sent is not that of an 

Orchid ; but of a far different plant, Anthericum liliago. 

- G. S.—l, Flowers of the Oleander (Nerium) ; 2, Mesem- 

bryanthemum uncinatum.- J. W. —Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Pad us)- Mrs. Chas. Hammond. —The tall plant with 

purplish flower is Arnebia Cornuti; the other is too 

incomplete to recognise.- II. J. B.—3, 4, 5, impossible 

to name without flowers.- J. A. Nicholay.—Hnleei a 

tetraptera (the Snowdrop-tree).- Mrs. Gillies-Smith. — 

Rose Mme. Lam bard.- Violet. —Clematis Jackmani alba 

(the so-called “White Jackmani”).- A. I .—The Carna¬ 

tion flower is so much like others that it is impossible to 

name it.- C. G.— Tiger-flower (Tigridia pavonia); the 

flowers only last one day.- John Rainford. —White 

Mallow (Malva moschata alba)- E. C., St. Margaret's.— 

1, The broad leaf Is Honesty (Lunaria biennis); 2, Tansy 
(Tanacelum vulgare); 3, It may be anything, please send 
flowers ; 4, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria margaritacea); 

5, Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea).- H. I. Metcalf.— 

Not a Hoy a but iEschynanthus Lobbianua.- V. T. D.— 

], Adiantum gracillimum ; 2, A. Williamsi; 3, A. cuneatum 
umlticeps ; 4, A. elegantissimum ; 5, A. cuneatum ; 6, A. 
Legrandi ; 7, Pacotti; 8, A. farleyense : 9, A. formosum ; 
10,"A concinnum ; 11, Pieris cretica ; 12, Adiantum con- 
cinmun latum; 13, Sibthorpia europaea; 14, Lycodium 
(■cimlens; 15, Selaginella japonlca ; 16, Asplenium Neo- 
Caledoniae ; 17. Panicum variegatum; IS, Isolepis 

gracilis.- J. G. H .—1 looks like an Andromeda, please 

send flowers ; 2, Acalypha musaica ; 3, Justicia sp.; 4, 
Fittonia arg.vroneura ; 5, Panicum variegatum. 


Names of fruits.— IF. C. Lloyd.— l, Wvedale; 
2, Yellow Magnum Bonum; 3, Insufficiently npe; 4, 

Victoria ; 5, Not sufficiently ripe ; 0, Pershore.- J. Hicks. 

—Duchess of G'.denburgh — -James Rea.— Plum Victoria. 

-.4. G. Grant.— The Plum was almost smashed when 

leceived, but July Green Gage is no doubt what it is.- 

J II — Tne fruits sent were so unripe and out of character 
that we cannot vouch for the names being correct. We 
give what we think the fruits are. 1, Baurre d’A-tunlis ; 
2, Baurre d’Anjou; 3, Beurre CUlrgeau. Plum’j 1, Mag- 

Digitized by 



Food for Ring Doves.— Please inform 
me of the best grains for Ring Doves, also of 
the best green food ?—R. C. H. 

* # * Doves are fond of Wheat, Tares, Rice, 
and Hemp-seed ; eaoh may be given in turn, or 
mixed, and the tops of young Turnips as a green 
food. Their drinking water should be fre¬ 
quently renewed, and a good supply of sand 
provided. 

Canary moulting.—I often see in your 
valuable paper good information about birds. 
At the present time I have a Norwich Canary 
that I very much like. He is now moulting, 
and as 1 have had several birds moult in such a 
way that they have never been the same after¬ 
wards &b before, 1 should be greatly obliged to 
you if in your next issue you would give me 
proper advioe—what to feed them with, and 
how to manage them while moulting ?—Robin 
Hood. 

*,* Canaries while moulting should, first of 
all, be carefully protected from oold air and 
draughts. From want of oare in this respect 
many good birds are lost during their moulting 
sickness. Cold brings on inflammation of the 
bowels frequently. As soon as your bird shows 
signs of moulting, besides carefully covering up 
the cage from draught, especially at night time, 
give Borne hard-boiled egg and crumbs of stale 
bun, a few groats, a little Maw seed—not much 
of this must be given, as it is an astringent—a 
piece of chalk or old mortar, and a little 
salt may be given at times. In its drink¬ 
ing-water a little saffron may be added, or a 
rusty nail may be put in it. Some fanciers give 
toast water during the moulting sickness. If 
yours is a young bird of this season it will need 
very little egg food to help it over its moulting, 
and there is a great liability of a young bird 


becoming surfeited from the use of so rich a 
diet. Linseed is very useful to help Canaries 
over their moult, and may be given at other 
times in small quantites. Especially guard 
against hanging your Canary-cage high up on 
a wall in a room where gas is used, or where 
there is a fire. In such close and poisonous air 
no bird, moulting or otherwise, can do well. 

Ca.na.Py ailing,—I have a young Canary 
(three months old), and a few days ago it began 
mope, and gradually seemed to lose the use of its 
legs. It reels about when moving. It still eats, 
but does not improve otherwise.—R uby. 

*** It is to be feared that your young Canary 
has taken cold j ust at the delicate time of its 
first moult. Young Canaries often cast their 
first feathers at three months, and if they are 
taken ill or^catch cold at this time it is a serious 
matter. Young birds very quickly beoome 
prostrate through a oold. It is a common but 
bad habit to hang bird-cages near the ceiling of 
a living room, where, through breathing the 
exhausted air, the bird becomes weak and ill, 
much mischief being caused through bad ventila¬ 
tion. Another cause of illness is placing young 
birds at the open window, where the air 
blows right on to them. The most effectual 
and safest way of admitting air into the bird 
room is by letting it come through muslin, or fine 
gauze wire, fixed to the top of the window. If 
there is any sneezing with your bird an infusion 
of the leaves of the common Speedwell, with a 
little honey added, may be given daily for a 
week or so. Flax-Beed is also good, given with 
the Canary-seed and German Rape. Little or 
no Hemp given, but Watercress and Dandelion 
alternately. A rusty nail in the drinking- 
water is good at all times. Young Canaries are 
also liable to become surfeited through being 
fed upon too rich a diet. In this case the body 
becomes blown out and puffy, and full of small 
red veins, while the intestines appear to drop to 
the lower part of the body, which becomes dark 
in colour. Relief is sometimes obtained for a 
suffering bird from this disorder by putting it 
on spare and simple diet, and giving a little 
alum and salt alternately in the drinking-water. 
A warm bath is also good, but there appears to 
be no actual remedy for this malady. A pieoe 
of old mortar to peck at will benefit the bird; 
sugar is not good. 

1207. — Purchasing Pigeons (E. G.).- You will be 
able to obtain what you require at Walker’s Pigeon Aviary, 
Aston-road, Birmingham. 

POOD PROM QARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

1208. —Preserving French Beans and other 
vegetables. —Can any reader of Gardkning give me a 
recipe for preserving French Beans, Green Peas, and Globe 
Artichokes for winter use?— Edina. 

1209. — Bottling Plums, dec.—Can any reader of 
Gardening give me a recipe for bottling Plums, Apri»te, 
Peaches, and Cherries, so as to keep for winter use?— 
Edina. 

Quince preserves.- It is a slow process 
to make fine Quinoe preserves, but they are 
handsome and delicious. If the Qu ; nces are 
cooked too long at the first boiling they will 
break in the syrup, and if boiled only in the 
syrup they will be tough and hard. Reject all 
knotty and stunted fruit. First rub off the 
down, then out out the flower end, pare, quarter, 
and core. Place them in the preserving-kettle 
with just water enough to cover them, and boil 
slowly, covered closely until nearly tender. 
Skim out carefully on a platter. Add the 
parings and cores to tho water in which the 
Quinces were cooked, stew it three-quarters of 
an hour, and strain through a jelly-bag. To 
each pint of this liquor allow 1 lb. of sugar. 
When it is dissolved put in the fruit and boil 
very slowly until it is tender, but not broken. 
Skim out the fruit and boil the syrup down. 
Quinoe and Apple preserves are made in a 
similar manner, using an equal amount of 
Quinces and firm, ripe, sweet Apples, and 
boiling both in the same water, but separately. 

Broccoli Sprouts. —This wholesome and 
pleasant dish is rarely seen in some parts. The 
usual mode of cooking this vegetable is simply 
to boil it in water. The Italian way, however, 
is first to boil it in salted water till tender, and 
put it aside till cold. Dredge it then with flour, 
fry in butter slightly browned, and sprinkle a 
very little fine salt over i*. 

Original from 
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FLOWERS FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
Harvest festival* having become general all 
over the country, and flower* forming a8 they 
do such an important feature in connection with 
them, reference to some of the moet suitable for 
the decoration of churches and other buildings 
may be nsefnl. Anyone who has been much 
engaged in this kind of work will, I think, agree 
with me that where large quantities of flowers 
are wanted a certain space of ground should be 
set apart specially for their prodnotion, as cat¬ 
ting them from beds or borders causes sad dis¬ 
figurement. It will be readily understood that 
in order to make conspicuous decorations rather 
large flowers are necessary. The 

Dahlia is, perhaps, as valuable as any for 
suoh purposes, especially the large show and 
double Pompon varieties. Single ones also oome 
in admirably for positions more immediately 
under the eye. The large doable sorts are in¬ 
dispensable for the decoration of lofty buildings, 
as the blossoms are bold in character and 
embrace many striking odours. Of the latter 
the moet useful, perhaps, are yellows, whites, 
and soarlets, large numbers of which should be 
provided. Tasteful arrangements may be made 
with the flowers of Pompons, especially in the 
case of crowns or monograms. Some good lilacs 
and fiery reds work in well with a judicious 
mixture of greenery. The annual Asters are also 
indispensable for this class of decorations, as 
they last in good condition for a long time. The 
most showy, on account of their large size, is the 
Chrysanthemum section. These produce very 
large flowers, which are most useful where 
masses of colour are required. They may be 
|ralled up intact out of the ground, or cut off. 
just above the soil, and the whole plant may be 
used with good effect if desired, or the individual 
blooms may be used in any way where wanted. 
The Victoria is another grand class for forming 
masses of colour, as are also the quilled varie¬ 
ties, but the latter are generally preferred for 
mottoes or devices, as they possess better form 
and outline than the others. Asters for this 
purpose need not be raised in heat. If the seed 
is sown on a warm border in the middle of April, 
and the plants are brought on under hand-lights, 
they will be well in flower by the middle of 
August, which is as soon as they are generally 
wanted. They require to be grown in an open 
position where the ground is thoroughly rich, 
and in order to obtain large flowers the plants 
most stand 15 inches apart each way, and receive 
an abundance of water in dry weather. 

Hollyhocks are also valuable; few other 
flowers, indeed, are so stately in their bearing, 
and the larger the building to be decorated the 
more will they be appreciated, as whole stems 
may, if desired, be used, or the stems may be 
cut into lengths. The individual flowers may 
also be removed from the stem, and used for de¬ 
vices or other purposes. The flowering portion 
of the stem I, however, look upon as being the 
most valuable, as, if the plants have been well 
grown, there will be ample foliage associated < 
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with the blooms to set them off to advantage. 
There is, too, suoh a wide range of colour 
amongst the flowers, and they are so thickly set 
on the stem that no list of blooms for indoor 
decoration wonld be complete which did not in¬ 
clude them. The best way in which to grow 
Hollyhocks is to sow seed of them in the open 
ground in July or early in August, and if the 
plants are well attended to they will be strong 
enough to plant out early the following spring, 
and will flower grandly at the end of the summer; 
but they require to be planted in rich, well- 
prepared ground, and to be well watered in dry 
weather. 

Gladioli of the gandavensis section are un¬ 
doubtedly amongst the moat brilliant of all 
flowers for church decoration that blossom late 
in the year. The colours are not only bright, 
bat they are also varied, and there is no other 

{ >lant with which I am acquainted that lasts so 
ong after it is cut. The flower-spikes are ad¬ 
mirably suited for suspending in bunches if 
desired, and also for mixing with other subjects. 
The most reliable way in which to get and 
maintain a stock of these flowers is to raise one’s 
own conns, which may be readily done from 
seed. Plants thns raised will flower strongly 
the third year, and a little seed sown every year 
will keep up the stock. The next best plan is to 
buy seedling bulbs of a flowering size, as these 
invariably do better than named sorts, which 
are reproduced by offsets. Gladioli must be 
planted in deep, well-manured soil, and they 
should have a change of ground every year. 
Hyacinthus candioans, although not a striking 
plant, has tall flower-spikes, towards the tops of 
which hang numbers of white bell-shaped 
flowers, admirably suited for mixing with other 
things, and, owing to the length of the stems, 
the operator, with the aid of these, will be able 
to break up what might have been a flat or 
monotonous surface. Being a hardy plant, and 
indifferent about soil, anybody can grow it. 
Three or four-year-old bulbs, if planted in good 
soil, will push up flower-stems 4 feet in height. 
Harpalium rioidum, when used in sufficient 
uantities, is a very showy plant for indoor 
ecoration. Its bright orange-coloured florets 
and black disc render its flowers very con¬ 
spicuous, and as its stems reach a height of 
4 feet, they may be used with striking effect in 
large or small quantities. With plenty of 
greenery as a background, and a large handful 
of the stems tied together at the bottom, and 
the ends encircled with damp green Moss to 
keep the flowers fresh, a bright bit of colour can 
be produced for filling up recesses or angles in 
rooms. No plant is more easy to grow than this, 
and it will thrive in almoat any kind of soil; its 
only fault is that its roots cannot well be con¬ 
fined to any particular spot; they have an 
awkward way of running beneath the surface, 
and sending up shoots next season some distance 
away from the old stool. The best way in which 
to grow it for indoor decoration is to plant a 
mass of it in some position where its spreading 
proclivities do not interfere with other subjects. 

Hydrangeas are hardy flowering shrubs, the 
blossoms of which oome just in time to be useful, 
and where good-tized plants exist they afford 


large quantities of them. The common Hydran¬ 
gea is, perhaps, the freest flowerer, bnt H* 
paniculata grandiflora and Thomas Hogg are 
both desirable. These plants, when well grown, 
bear large heads of flowers, which are conspic¬ 
uous in decorative arrangements when used in 
sufficient quantities. They are not quite hardy 
in all parts of the country, but in all doubtful 
situations they should be planted pretty close 
to a wall facing the south or west, and be 
allowed to grow away from it in their own 
way. Chrysanthemum maximum, pure white, 
is useful. 

Michaelmas Daisies are not, as a whole, 
particularly showy, but they produce flowers so 
freely on long stems that they will be found 
useful where decorations are carried out on an 
extensive scale. Amellus has violet-pnrple 
ooloured flowers that are large and showy. 
Sunflowers are indispensable in decorations for 
large buildings, and they are so easily grown 
that I need not say more about them. Zinnias, 
too, are useful, as both in form and colour the 
flowers are good. In neat devices I have always 
found Sweet Peas to be much valued ; but in order 
to have them in quantities so late in the summer 
they require special treatment. The seed 
should be sown about the middle of May in a 
trench prepared for it as for Celery. During 
summer they must be well watered, if the 
weather is ary, aud be supported by sticks in 
the usual way. The seed-pods that succeed the 
first flowers must in all cases be out off as soon 
as they appear, as their production exhausts the 
plants and stops their flowering. T. 


Destroying worms.— If “ L.” can ob¬ 
tain from the gas-house a little of their raw 
ammonia, he might mix a quarter of a pound to 
four quarts of water. Tnis will, no doubt, 
bring the worms to the surface, and then they 
can be brushed off. I have used eight ounoes to 
four quarts of water on Grass and brought the 
worms to the surface iu large quantities, but 
“ L.” does not say Grass or what kind of plants. 
—F. Brewer, Kingston. 

Sowing seeds. —Please tell me when the 
seeds mentioned below should be sown for 
flowering next summer, and whether in green¬ 
house or open ground ? I have kept the numbers, 
if you will kindly reply to them? Dianthus 
chinensis, Helichrysura, Phlox Drummondi, 
Pyrethrum, Lobelia, Globe Amaranthns, Nas¬ 
turtium, Coreopsis, Antirrhinum, Scabiosa cau- 
oasica.— No Name. 

* * No. 1 in the open ground in April; 
2, ditto, or in March under glass, and trans¬ 
planted ; 3, under glass beginning of April, or 
in the open ground at the end of the month 
or in May ; 4, if P. Parthenium, in Febru¬ 
ary in warmth; 5, in gentle heat in 
February; 6, in stove heat in Maroh or April, 
and kept under glass; 7, in April in open 
ground, or earlier under glass ; 8, annual vars. 
in March or April in open ground ; perennial in 
frame in May or June; 9, now, and kept in 
cool house or frame till spring, or in February 
in heat; 10, June, in frame or open ground. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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GABDIN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Out-baok Pelargonium* should be shaken out a nd re¬ 
potted if not already done; the early-flowering 1 varieties 
will, of course, have been attended to ere «»»■ Pinks 
intended for forcing should be potted up, but need not be 
plaoed under glass yet. Winter in cold frames, and place 
in warm greenhouse in January. Her Majesty forces 
well, but a night temperature of 60 deg*, should not be ex¬ 
ceeded, and it will be better not to place them in heat 
before January. Where only the blooms are required for 
cutting plants will force in boxes, or may be planted out on 
a stage near the glass. All the hardwooded stuff should 
be placed under cover now or very Bhortly. Heaths lose 
colour if left out too long, but they must have a fair ven¬ 
tilation both night and day; especially is this necessary 
for several weeks after taking the plants indoors. All the 
plants which have ceased to be effective should be moved 
out; some things will probably be thrown away. There 
Are always more plants than there is room lor at this season, 
and crowding too many plants Into a limited space is 
ruinous; therefore it is better to get rid of all old speci¬ 
mens and fill up with younger and better things, of which, 
in well-managed gardens, there will always be plants 
growing on. The early-flowering Chrysanthemum Mme. 
Desgrange and others will now be opening their blossoms, 
and will be charmingly fresh when Fuchsias and other 
things are past their best. Early-flowering Bouvardias 
and Tree-Carnations will also be useful. A good stock of 
Primula obconica will make a pretty group. Those who 
suffer from any kind of skin disease had better not touch 
it, as it has been known to produce unpleasant results in 
a few cases. 

Stove. 

If PoinsetUas and other soft-wooded stove plants grown 
for winter-flowering are kept after this in a low tempera¬ 
ture their foliage will lo e its freshness, and the bottom 
leaves of the Poinsettias especially may suffer, and must 
have heat. Do not start fires extravagantly at first; a 
night temperature of GO deg* to 65 deg* will be high 
enough. Shading may be dispensed with now. If roller 
blinds are used and there are shelter-boards at the top of 
the house to keep them dr>, they may be left up, as they 
will be useful to roll down on cold nights during winter. 
A good deal of fuel may be saved, and the temperature of 
the house will be more genial. The summer-flowering 
climbers, such as AUamandas, should be kept a little drier 
at the root to ripen the growth ; Criadiums also may be 
kept drier ; in fact, most plants, with the shortening days, 
will require less water— i.e , they will not require watering 
so often and more care must be exercised, so as not to 
water a plant when already wet enough. 

Chrysanthemum Notes. 

The buds of the Japanese kinds are swelling fast, and even 
the Incurves should be taken, or the blooms will be late 
for the early shows See that all the shoots are securely 
tied up, especially in windy places, or some of the best 
blooms may be lost. If the plants are at all crowded open 
them out; a free circulation of air will keep the foliage 
strong and clean. Mildew is more likely to appear where 
the plants are crowded. Liquid-manors should be given 
with judgment; we want large but not coarse blooms. 
Deal promptly with black-fly. 


Melons. 

Late Melons must have a genial warmth if they are to be 
of any use. Avoid over-watering, especially round the 
main-stems of the plants. A very close, damp atmosphere 
may produce that fungoid disease known as canker, and it 
may also cause the fruits to crack and be useless, A little 
air early in the morning, as soon as the sun shines folly on 
the glass, will be beneficial and act as a check upon the 
evils named above. Sulphur fumes may be oreated by 
using it In the limewash for walls, 6c. J 


Late Grapes 

should have a little fire-heat on dull, damp days to keep 
the atmosphere genial and buoyant. Late growth has no 
value, as the main leaves, if healthy, will keep the roots 
active without the stimulus of a lot of soft laterals, which 
often grow up against thejglaas and draw the condensed 
moisture down among the bunches. It is very necessary 
that the roofs of houses in which Grapes are expected to 
hang some time should be in a sound condition, as a leaky 
roof is fatal to Grapes keeping. 

Late Tomatos. 

In some instances Tomatos follow the early Cucumbers. 
When started early Cucumbers will have done their work 
by August, and if the houses are then filled, not crowded, 
with strong Tomato-plants just showing flower, a paying 
crop may r be gathered about Christmas or a little earlier 
and later. Sometimes a second, or, rather, I might say, a 
continuous crop may be obtained from the early plants 
when maintained in health by thinning out and regulating 
the young growths, which will break out all up the stems 
of healthy plants. Nourishment to enable the plants to 
carry this continuous load may easily be given. This plan 
answers better for small, rather narrow houses, where the 
plants are trained near the glass. 

Tomatos Outside 

are ripening well, and at present I have seen no ditttsim 
All young shoots must be removed aa they appear. Let 
the plants retain their foliage as long as possible. Keep 
down weeds in large plantations, so that the air may cir¬ 
culate lreely. 

Window Gardening. 

The early-floweriDg bulbs must soon be potted or placed 
In glasses. Single-flowered Hyacinths are better than the 
double-flowered kinds for early work. Dwarf Asters are 
useful pot plants at this season, and the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, when well grown, are very fresh, and 
come At & time when other things ere Approaching th e sere 
and yellow leaf period. 


. * ornorAerndietrioti the operator* referred 

to under Garden Work may be done from ten dome to 
• fortnight later than it hmTLtotod ieS eZrSygood 


muiu. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Where anything like high keeping is aimed at, there 
vul be a lot of tidying up to do during September. 
Under any circumstances, weeds must not be permitted to 
grow, and the Grass mart be kept down; but the erase 
which is sometimes manifested for gathering up every leaf 
as it falls is not one to sympathise with. Neither is it 
desirable the moment a Lily or other plant sheds its last 
blossoms to cut down the"stem ; 1st the stem remain a 
little time till the sap it oontains has descended to support 
the bulb or crown during the process of ripening. Annuals 
which have ceased to be effective may be removed, and the 
sites prepared for Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, and other plants which have been raised from 
seeds for the purpose of Ailing up vacancies. There will in 
most gardens be work to do in putting in cuttings of 
various plants, both tender and hardy. Seeds must be 
gathered as they ripen and laid thinly on sheets of paper 
to oomplete ripening, when they can be rubbed out and 
placed in packets. No one can tell the pleasure derived 
from raising seedlings of choice plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

If the fruit grower wishes to benefit his posterity, or 
even to live himself in the future, he must oontinue to 
plant young trees. Where the soil is fairly good it is won¬ 
derful how speedily young Apple-trees on the broad-leaved 
Paradise develop and produce a paying crop. I have my 
eye upon several plantations of these trees which were 
planted from four to five years ago, and they are now in 
splendid condition, bearing fruit which for size could not 
be produced on the Crab or any other stock, except it be of 
a surface-rooting tendency. Depend upon it, there is room 
everywhere for the men who can grow good Apples. 
Plums and Pears may come in less full, but Apples will not 
be too plentiful during the lives of the present generation 
or the one coming after us. Apples form the base of many 
of the cheap jams, and the pulp will keep some time after 
being reduced. The only thing that must be insisted on if 
a profit is desired is the site must be well prepared and the 
trees properly planted—if Apples on the Para rise are 
planted 8 feet to 10 feet apart, when the trees are well 
established all the labour required will be to keep down 
weeds and mulch during summer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Growth has been very rapid lately. Winter Green* have 
oome as with a rush since the rains set in, snd the seeds, 
Turnips, Lettuces, Spinach, 6c , have germinated well. 
The weeds, also, have done their beet to fill a vacant space, 
and must be attacked at once. Young Cabbages in 
crowded seed beds should be planted out. They may 
follow Onions or any other orop which does not impoverish 
the land too much without digging. If the land i 9 in good 
heart Cabbages will do better ana turn in quicker where 
the land is rather Arm than if loose from recent digging or 
trenching. It is always advisible to put out a few Cabbage- 
plants of one of the small early kinds on a warm, sheltered 
border, and as the stems will be pulled up as soon as the 
hearts are cut, they may be planted thick—treat them, 
in fact, as Ooleworts. Cauliflowers sown last month 
should be pricked out from 4 inchtw to 6 inches apart in 
some position where a little shelter can be given. If a 
frame can be spared prick them out in it, but do not put 
the lights on yet. Lettuces planted in a pit or frame now 
will be very useful in the winter, especially if the weather 
should be severe. A hot-water pipe run round the pit to 
keep out frost will make the growth crisp and fresh, os the 
plants will oontinue growing all winter or until they are 
used. Useful sized Cauliflowers may be grown in 6 inch 

E ots. Veitoh’s forcing variety will produce nioe little 
ewrts early in spring. Grow in 6-inch pots in the green¬ 
house. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The earlier Michaelmas Daisies or perennial Asters are 
expanding, and than these there is nothing more 
rattable or satisfactory for town gardens of all descriptions. 
Without exaggeration, they thrive anywhere and in 
any kind of soil, though they really deserve a little decent 
material and some manure now and then, and never fail to 
Woom profusely, while the bulk of the flowers come at a 
time when there is but little else in such places and a 
flower of any kind is welcome; and, lastly, many of the 
finer and newer kinds are really beautiful things. Such 
are A. longilollus Lady Treveljao, A. Nov®-Belgi Robert 
Parker, and others, now becoming rather numerous; but 
manv of the older forms also are well worth growing, 
notably A. tovis, A. formodseimus, A. polyphyllus, A. 
turbinellus, A. tradesoanti, A. Chapmani, and of the 
dwarf kinds A. alpinus, A. pyrenwus, A. amellusbessarabi- 
cus, A. hybridus nanus, and A. longifolius formosus. All 
that is required is to plant small pieces, preferably in April, 
in fairly good soil, give water occasionally in dry weather, 
and afford a slight support in exposed places towards the 
autumn. Another charming plant just now is the White 
Japanese Anemone. This is a capital thing for a town gar¬ 
den, growing freely in any ordinary good soil and producing 
its creamy-white blossoms, which, by the way, endure for 
a considerable time in a cut state, with the greatest 
freedom. In favoured spots, as near the south and west 
ooast, this grand Anemone grows very luxuriantly, 
attaining a height of 5 feet or more, and producing very 
large and handsome blossoms. The two coloured forme 
(A. Japonic* and A. j. hybrida) should also be grown for 
the sake of contrast. With these plants, the Perennial 
Asters (as well as the annual and Chinese varieties), Early 
Chrysanthemums, Tritomas, the stately Pyre thrum 
uliginosum, African Marigolds. Begonias, Fuchsias, and, 
perhaps, a batch of late Hollyhocks, not omitting the 
indispensable Dahlia, almost any town garden may be 
rendered quite gay in September, and often through the 
greater part of October as well. Some good plants or 
dumps of the fragrant Nicotiana affinis also form a very 
pleasing feature at this season. Get in all the cuttings of 
the Zonal and other Pelargoniums that can be procured, 
or spared from the beds. These may remain in the open 
air until the weather becomes wet or cold, when they 
should be housed at once. Shake out and repot large- 
flowered Pelargoniums that have been cut down and 
restarted, pladng them in quite smill pots. Give Chinese 
Primulas and seedling Cyclamens the last shift, and pot or 
prick off OinerariM and Calceolarias (herbaceous). Reduce 
climbers on conservatory roof. B. 0. R 


THH COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Septem¬ 
ber 7th to September 14 th, 

Put In a lot of cuttings of hardy Fuchsias. I am con¬ 
vinced a great deal more might be done with these, and 
would be If someone would get up a striking m*** of such 
kinds as corailina, elegans, Ricoartoni, Rose of Castile ; 
the last-named is hardy enough if covered with burnt 
earth when frost sets in. Planted out laced Pinks. If not 
planted before the end of September they do not get well 
established before winter. It is not necessary to take 
cuttings or pipings of the hardy border kinds. If the old 

R iant* are pulled to pieces now and planted very firmly in 
*eeh, well-prepared land, every piece will grow. Must be 
planted firmly, and if the weather should be very dry give 
a good soaking of water, repeating it if neoessary. We 
have just made our new beds of Her Majesty for producing 
flowers for cutting next season, and anyone giviog this 
plan a trial will never trouble about pipings or cuttings 
again. We want to simplify gardening, not make it more 
elaborate and troublesome. Root pruned Apple-trees that 
were growing too vigorously. Trenched a plot of land for 
planting with Apples on the Paradise stock as soon ss the 
leaves fall. We purchased the treee last year and planted 
them in a nursery bed to make roots and get acclimatised, 
and they have made splendid foliage on short-jointed wood, 
and a crop of fruit might be gathered next year it it was 
desirable. There are not many kinds. Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, Prince Albert, Cellini Pippin, Warner’s King, and 
Lord 8uffield are among them. There is some advantage in 
getting the trees a year, or even two, before they are 
really wanted, because they are going through a season of 
preparation, and when the ground is ready for them they 
can be lifted with balls before the last leaf has fallen, and 
will be benefited by transplantation. We are gathering 
very good open-air Tomatos now, and have been doing so 
for several weeks, the kind being an improved form ol 
Old Red. The Old Wrinkled Red, as we knew it thirty or 
more years ago, has pretty well disappeared. The 
modernised Old Red has lost its deep wrinkles, and is 
altogether a very presentable fruit, well-adapted for 
plantiog in open situations trained to stakes. Just finished 
taking up second early Potato* There were signs of 
second growth, though iu some instances the tops had not 
all died down. The skins were set, and they will be better 
up now. Some of the ground will be planted with early 
Cabbages immediately. Earthed up Celery in dry 
weather. Pricked out Cauliflowers in frames. 


Various queries.— l, Will von kindly tell 
me if it would be easy to keep Tree Carnations 
in good health through the winter in a green¬ 
house where the frost is just kept out? I can 
keep Maiden-hair Ferns quite welL 2, If I 
were to get plants of Petunias now, should I 
have them in bloom in May and June, and oan I 
keep them and multiply by cuttings, or should 
you advise me to get seed now ? I want fringed 
ones. Are the Californian Giants the best? 
3, I want some fringed Pelargoniums ; oan I 
manage them well from cuttings put in now? 
Could you tell me where I could get some 
oheaply ? 4, Can yon tell me whether I could 
get Clematis Jackmani soon and easily from 
seed, or either kinds of Virginian Creepers? 

5, What oolonr is the flower of Acacia lophantha? 

6, Will Nicotiana affinis come up again next yew 
if left in the ground ?— Dewdrop. 

*»* 1, Yes; Carnations of the Tree or Per¬ 
petual varieties can he kept in good health in 
quite a cool greenhouse, hut they will not flower 
much, if at all, until the spring. 2, Do you 
mean double or single-flowered Petunias? If 
the former, young plants of named kinds had 
better he ohtainea early next spring, and with 
good culture they will bloom nicely in June, or 
a little earlier. If you could get some now and 
keep them just moving through the winter they 
would, of course, flower somewhat earlier, but 
they are not often to he had at this season. 
We have potted seedling plants of the single 
kinds now, kept them in a cool greenhouse 
through the winter, and had grand plants full 
of bloom and as showy as Azaleas, in the March 
and April following. 3, It is getting rather late 
now to strike the large-flowering Pelargoniums, 
but rooted cuttings potted now and wintered in 
a moderately heated house will bloom well next 
summer. The plants may be had from any good 
nurseryman. 4, Clematis Jackmani may be 
grown from seed, but it takes time, and the seed¬ 
lings would probably not come true. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi and others can he raised from seed, 
when this is to he had ; but cuttings strike so 
easily that it is scarcely worth while, and takes 
more time. 5, The flowers of Acacia lophantha 
are yellow. 6, Yes; in fairly light and warm 
soil the semi-tuberous roots of tins Tobacco are 
perennial, and reappear year after year, though 
a very severe winter may kill them if unpro¬ 
tected. 

Nicotiana affinis and Heliotrope. —These 
make a very good association, ihe slender flower-laden 
stems of the Nicotiana setting off the purplish tone ol the 
Heliotrope, but in every case iu whioh these two plants 
have been used the effect h*s been entirely spoilt by mixing 
with it other things, destroyioe-'all 
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THE BLUE PASSION-FLOWER (PASSI- 
FLORA CCERULEA). 

As seen well grown and luxuriant in flower and 
fruit, there are few hardy climbers more 
beautiful than this species from Brazil and 
Peru. Hybrids have been obtained between 
this old species and others, such as P. incarnata 
and P. racemosa, but, as hardy plants, they 


Once well planted in a sheltered, sunny nook 
or corner, P. o.vrulea is a rapid grower, and 
soon occupies a large area of wall space. In the 
South of England, especially along the south 
and south-west coast, the plant grows and fruits 
freely, and even long after its flowers are faded 
and its leaves yellow or russety-brown after 
sharp frosts, the golden egg-like fruits dangle 
in profusion bright and gay in the wintry sun 


America by the Spanish missionaries soon after 
the conquest. The name was giveh from the 
fancied resemblance in numbers or form to the 
things employed at the Crucifixion. The stigmas 
are the three nails, the corona becomes the 
crown of thorns, the five anthers are the wounds, 
and the ten perianth segments were supposed to 
represent the ten apostles, Judas ana Peter 
being excluded, while the three bracts behind the 
flower typify the cross itself. The illustration 
shows how naturally and gracefully the wreaths 
of flowers and fruit of the Passion-flower may 
be arranged. Although this Passion flow (r 
blooms everywhere, it is more capricious in its 
fruiting, doing this in some places quite freely, 
while elsewhere it refuses to do so for no very 
apparent reason. F. W. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A hanging-basket of Passion-flowers and fruit. 


are all far inferior to the 


The white- 


flowered variety of P. coerulea, named Con¬ 
stance Eliott, which appears to have been 
raised some years ago by Lucombe, Pince, and 
Co., of Exeter, is, however, a worthy companion 
to its darker parent in every way. Its flowers 
are especially beautiful as seen under artificial 
light, when they glisten like frosted silver 
amongst their dark 
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green leaves. 
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shine. Plants raised from seed sown as soon as 
the fruits turn yellow and ripen, grow freely, 
and flower the second season. I saw some noble 
specimens on the walls of the College at May- 
nooth the other day, great masses of elegant 
foliage studded with plump buds, and having 
long wreaths of starry flowers. The popular 
name of Passion-flower was originally applied 
on the introduction of Christianity into ISouth 


1110.— Blue Hydrangeas.— When the 
plants should be setting their bloom, water for a 
fortnight or three weeks with alum-water—say, 
2 oz. of alum to the gallon of water, twice or 
thrice a week ; it cannot be overdone. This 
may be done with success even in common 
garden loam without peat. — F. Brewer, 
Langnford , Richmond-park road , Kingston , 
Surrey. 

1148 — Ground under Beech-trees and 
Climbers. —To your first question, I am com¬ 
pelled to say that I am afraid you will experience 
great difficulty in getting anything of a lasting 
character to grow under the Beech-trees, as no 
doubt the sou is full of roots and very dry, 
except in the winter months. The only chance 
you have of covering the surface with any kind 
of greenery is to thoroughly cleanse the ground 
of all weeds and rubbish, and then loosen it up a 
few inches deep ; then cover the surface all ov er 
with a coat of good soil, and plant it with the 
Irish-leaved Ivy. If you keep the Ivy well 
watered all the first summer after planting, and 
peg down the strongest growths, you will in 
time get a good carpet of greenery. You will 
not, however, do much good with it unless you 
do the work well. To your second question, I 
reply that the small-leaved form of Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi) appears to be the 
only likely creeper to thrive in such a shallow 
depth of soil. You ought not to allow the turf 
to grow immediately over the roots of any 
creeper you may plant in such a case as yours. 
—J. C. C. 

Cytisus nigricans.—Among shrubs now 
blooming, one of the prettiest and most grace¬ 
ful is this Broom. It began in June, has con¬ 
tinued ever since, and now is more profuse in 
blossom than it has been at all. The first 
flower-spikes are very long and slender, bearing 
myriads of small yellow blossoms, and after the 
first flowers have opened they continue in suc¬ 
cession for weeks, whilst there is every indica¬ 
tion of abundance of flowers till sharp frost 
comes. This Broom is quite as hardy as other 
kinds, and deserves a place in our gardens.— 
A. 

Sorrel-tree of the South eastern 
United States (Oxydendron arboreum) is one 
of the few trees flowering during August and 
September ; it is also one of the most beautiful 
of American trees. The finest specimens to be 
seen in England are probably those in Mr. An¬ 
thony Waterer’s nursery at Knap-hill, which are 
bushy headed trees 20 feet or more high. It has 
dark-green, oblong-pointed leaves about 5 inches 
long, which are slightly toothed. The slender 
racemes are borne in clusters at the end of each 
shoot, and each one is 6 inches to 10 inches long, 
bearing numerous white, cup-shaped flowers, 
The tree is not a fast grower, unfortunately, but 
flowers with perfect freedom when only a few 
feet high. It was introduced into England 
about the middle of the last century, but it is 
far from being a common plant; certainly not 
so muoh grown as its special beauty and the 
soarcity of flowering trees at this season would 
warrant. It belongs to the ericaceous family, 
and is most frequently known in gardens and 
nurseries under the name of Andromeda, also 
as a Lyonia ; the above is, however, its correct 
name. In its native state it is found in low- 
lying situations, and its requirements are best 
provided for under cultivation by giving it a 
moist position where there is a good depth of 
peaty soil free from lime. —B. 

Qrigiral from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BUILDING A SMALL RANGE OF 
HOUSES. 

As an old subscriber and enthusiastic amateur, 
and one who has learned all he knows about 
gardening from the pages of your invaluable 
paper, I shall be extremely obliged if you will 
advise me, or enlist the services of one of your 
practical correspondents in advising me, on the 
following matter : I have lately bought a house 
with an acre and a quarter of lawn, trees, and 
kitchen garden, the latter about one-third, but 
possessing no glasshouse of any kind. I propose 
employing a gardener constantly, and on the 
principle that what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, must, of course, have some 
glass. My idea is to sell what I do not consume, 
and I therefore propose to put up a lean-to 
house, say, 60 feet long, to be divided into three 
sections—hot, intermediate, and oool—say, 
15 feet, 20 feet, and 25 feet, and growing therein 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, and Grapes respectively. 
My architect is a very good man, but does not 
know much, I fear, about building and heating 
greenhouses. What I want, therefore, is a sort 
of specification of the work to be done. I can get 
it carried out locally, but I wish to have no 
initial mistakes, which so often mean additional 
expense. I should extremely like to enlist the 
sympathies of your estimable correspondent, 
“B. C. R.,” whose notes I so often read with 

{ Jeaaure in Gardening*. The house will be a 
ean-to on a wall due south. My garden is on a 
slope running west; the floor at the boiler end 
would thus be, say, 6 feet above the ground level, 
and the other end slightly sunk. I am intending 
in this way to avoid steps between the sections 
of the house, both on the ground of utility and 
economy. Being intended principally for 
Cucumbers, it would be an advantage, I imagine, 
to let the boiler into the end of the house and 
under the floor rather than put it in a separate 
building. Instead of front lights I am thinking 
of letting the roof rest on the front wall, ana 
putting stone pits or frames in front of the house 
and letting a pipe run through them from the 
boiler. Kindly give me an idea of how to dis¬ 
pose the pipes in the different sections, the 
quantity required, the size boiler (saddle), height 
of back wall—the Vine-border will necessarily 
be inside—ventilation, and other points which 
will suggest themselves to a practical man. I 
enclose a slight ground plan, not drawn to scale. 
—South Hants. 

*** You do not state the width of the pro¬ 
posed range of houses, but, according to the 
proportions given on the plan, they are intended 
to be about 20 feet, outside to outside. This is 
quite wide enough for structures of this class, 
and, allowing for a 9-inch wall front and back, 
will leave an inside width of 18 feet 6 inches. 
Now, in the first place, I strongly advise the 
adoption of the three-quarter span or hip-roofed 
form for houses of this width ; for one thing, a 
lean-to of this width will require, even with a 
very flat pitch, the rafters to be 22 feet in 
length, and this will mean having two purlines 
ana sets of standards, while the back wall will 
need to be at least 15 feet high. By adopting 
the hip-roofed form you reduoe the length of the 
longest rafters to 18 feet, and the height of the 
wall to 10 feet 6 inches, while a rather steeper 
pitch and more light also is obtained. With a 
width of even 18 feet only I should still adopt 
the hip-roofed form, unless, of course, circum¬ 
stances exist which render it inadmissible. 

Now, although very many houses are built for 
Tomatos and Vines without any front glass, or, 
in other words, with the rafters coming right 
down on the brickwork, yet in the oase of 
Cucumber-houses this is very inconvenient 
(unless, of course, the floor or pathway is sunk, 
the front wall carried higher than usual, or both), 
because, for early work, at any rate, these plants 
have to be set out in a raised brick-pit along the 
front of the house, and without plenty of head- 
room here it is very awkward to get at them for 
the purposes of training and tying them, Ac. 
On this account I must also advise you to have 
fronts consisting of, say, 2 feet of wood and glass 
(made in sashes and hung to open when re¬ 
quired), placed on 2£ feet or 3 feet of brickwork, 
so as to bring the upper or eave-plate at least 
feet from the ground level This will also 
have a muoh better appearance than the other. 
The only alternatives are either to sink thq floor 
Digitized by 
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of the Cucumber-house a couple of feet, with 
steps up into the next division (but keeping the 
roof uniform with the others), or to place this 
house in the centre of the range, and make the 
roof a little higher than the others, but this 
would not be so convenient from the heating 
point of view. If no front glass is employed, 
wooden louvres must be fixed on the front wall 
of the Tomato-house and vinery, about 5 feet 
apart; but in the Cucumber-house none are 
necessary. In this case the front wall should 
not be less than 4 feet in height, as the back of 
the pit will occupy 2 feet or 2£ feet, and the 
louvres must come above this. The doors should 
be in the centre of the ends and divisions, with 
a pathway right through from end to end. 

Now as regards the heating. I advise that 
the boiler be not built in beneath the floor of 
the Cucumber-house, as in such a position it is 
so difficult to get at in oase anything goes wrong, 
or to dean the flues, etc. £tet it just outside, 
under a light shelter of corrugated iron. As 
there will be nearly 500 feet of 4-inch piping to 
heat altogether, a plain saddle 42 inches long 
must be put in, or if a terminal end is employed 
this should be a No. 3., 30 inches in length. 
The main flow from the boiler had better be 
taken first beneath the bottom of the pit (3 feet 
wide) in the Cucumber-house, then branching off 
with a X-piece and valve into a double row of 
4-inch piping running across the end and round 
three Bides of this division and return to boiler. 
There should also be a 2-inch flow (with valve) 
along the front of this house, above the bed and 
near the glass, coming down with two elbows 
into a 4-inch pipe along the outside of pit, near 
the floor. The straight running flow from 
beneath bed to run through this partition, with 
another valve, a rise to level of lower plate, or 
near eaves, and straight along the front of both 
the other houses. At far end of Tomato-house 
another X to be fixed on main flow, with a 
valve and pipe along partition to front edge of 
pathway, then along that, across close to second 
door, along the other side of path round again, 
and along the back of house and across the other 
end into main return along front. Just through 
the second division wall (inside vinery), fix 
another valve, and then run the pipes (4-inch 
single), as in Tomato-house, and into main 
return. This return will also have to run along 
front of Tomato-house, but below the flow, ana 
under the bed in Cucumber-house. All that is 
necessary in the pit is two rows (flow and 
return), of 2-inch pipes along the front, with a 
valve, of course. 

Now for the specification : This must stipu¬ 
late for—Brickwork to be all good 9-inoh work 
(except, perhaps, front wall to pit ?), built with 
lime-mortar, and top courses and plates set in 
cement-mortar. Lower (sill) plates to be of 
G-inch by 4-inch stuff; upper or eave-plate and 
styles,4-inch by 3-inch; rafters(sashbars), 3-inch 
by 2-inch, rebated and chamfered; purline 
3-inch by 3-inoh, with 1-inch gas-pipe standards 
every 5 feet; end rafters, 4-inch by 3-inoh, 
ridge-plank, 7-inch by 1£, grooved on both sides 
for glass, and sash-bars in ends and dimensions 
2-inch by 1-inch. Front lights 18 inches deep, 
to be of 2-inch stuff, hung to upper plate with 
2i-inch butts. Twelve ventilators, of 2-inoh 
stuff, each about 4 feet by 2£ feet, to be fixed 
along ridge (seven on one side and five on the 
other), hung to ridge-plank (Piper’s or Paine’s 
hinges are best for this work), and fitted with 
set-opes and cords (or patent gearing). Half¬ 
glass doors 2 inches thick, to be fitted in each 
end and division, hung with 3-inch butts, 
and fitted with strong locks and keys. Door¬ 
posts to be 3-inch by 3-inch, and doorways made 
with transom heads. All woodwork to be 
good yellow deal, and painted four coats good 
oil colour. All glass to be 21 oz., size 20-inch by 
16-inch, bedded in putty and tacked down. 
Hot-water pipes to be full size and weight, with 
valves as shown, and jointed with Portland 
cement. _B. C. R. 

Pottlng-SOiL —A couple of months ago I 
purchased for 3s. from a well-advertised firm 
two bushels of “ general potting-compostbut 
plants did not thrive in it, and cuttings rotted 
off, and I have since been told it is altogether 
unsuitable, being much too heavy. I have now 
got a small quantity of light mixture from a 
meal man, but this means a considerable expense. 
Would you therefore kindly say whether b 
making a heap of ordinary light garden soil 


collecting the fallen leaves, mixing and allowing 
to stand for a few weeks, this would make a 
good compost, or what would you advise ?— 
H. W. Witt. 

* # * This is a frequent difficulty. It does not 
pay nurserymen to retail such things in small 
quantities without making a good profit on it. 
Garden soil, unless unusually good, is not the 
thing for potting choice plants, though mixed 
with some well-decayed manure, Ac., it might 
do fairly well for common Chrysanthemums and 
other vigorous plants. Leaves should be laid up 
to rot for at least a year before use as part of 
compost. Can you not obtain a load of turfy 
soil—this is generally to be had where building 
is going on—and lav it up in a heap for four or 
six months with a little manure between each 
layer ? This, well chopped up and mixed with 
a little leaf-mould and sand, would make a really 
good compost. 

Heating a greenhouse (Rock).— The 
materials for a good double flue (the best form), 
with furnace and chimney, would cost about 
£2, and the labour another £1 or 30s. The 
lower flue should be built of brickwork, and the 
upper or “ return ” one may consist of 6-inch 
glazed socket drain pipes, which are very inex¬ 
pensive. The best furnace is a deep one, fed 
from the top, and 9 inches square internally. 
This will burn small coke, cinders, almost 
anything, except ordinary house coal, which 
is too smoky, and will remain alight for 
eight or ten hours easily. A small coil (three 
turns of f inch piping would do) would cost, 
with furnace, £1 to 30*., and three lengths of 
4 inoh piping and connections £2 more, and this 
would give a rather more steady and genial 
warmth, but the fire would require a little more 
attention. A small hot-water apparatus, with 
pipes and stove to consume paraffin, would cost 
£3 or £4, and not require much attention beyond 
trimming and filling twice a day ; but these con¬ 
sume a good deal of oil, and are apt to smoke or 
go wrong at times, if not carefully cleaned and 
regulated. The small paraffin stoves without 
pipes are useless, except just to exolude frost 
from a very small structure, and I cannot 
recommend the other apparatus mentioned. 
The “ Radiators ” are the best form I have yet 
seen without hot water. An exhaustive article 
on the subject will appear in an early issue. 

A question of heating (/. H. L .).— 
The boiler is evidently very badly placed at 
present, as according to the slope of the ground 
there can be little or no rise from boiler to 
forcing-house, where, as you say, the heat is 
chiefly needed. The great length of exposed 
connections, as well as their multiplicity, are 
also both very objectionable. The proper place 
for the boiler is always at the lowest end or 
points of a range, and in this case it will doubt¬ 
less work muoh better and more economically if 
placed at the east end of forcing-house as pro 
posed. Do not, however, set the boiler beneatk 
the house, but just outside, where it can be more 
easily got at to dean the flues or for repairs, 
etc., covering it and the stoke-hole with a light 
galvanised iron roof or shed. The connections 
(flow and return) to vinery had better be of 
3-inch piping, placed in a long wooden box or 
trough, and surrounded with sawdust to prevent 
loss of heat. Take them almost direct from the 
boiler and connect them with the heating pipes 
just inside vinery with a pair of X’*» valves 
right and left. There should also be an H-P* 600 
with two valves just inside the east end of 
Peach-house to shut off the heat there if neces¬ 
sary. It would probably be better to have 
separate 2-inch connecting pipes (flow and 
return) to the greenhouse passing through the 
forcing-pit, which will probably be the better for 
rather more warmth. As, including two extra 
lengths of 4-inch piping of (apparently) about 
30 feet between the Vinery and Peach-house, 
there will be over 500 feet of piping and connec¬ 
tions altogether, a boiler capable of heating 
about 600 feet of 4-inch piping will be required, 
and if the present one iB not capable of doing so 
much easily we should put in a terminal-end 
saddle, 33 inches long (No. 5). 

Rhodochiton volubile.— One of the 
most striking and characteristic of greenhouse 
olimbers now in flower is this Mexican plant. It 
has been in cultivation in this country since 
1833, but has scarcely yet obtained the recogni¬ 
tion it fully deserves. It is certainly one of the 
most abundant-flowering of cool greenhouse 
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plants, and, being an extremely quick grower, 
very soon attains to its full vigour and perfec¬ 
tion. Its growth is almost entirely soft and 
herbaceous, only the base of the main stem being 
woody. The leaves are cordate, pointed, 
irregularly toothed, and have a purplish tinge 
beneath. The flowers are borne on long, slender, 
hanging pedicels, the large and showy calyx 
being of a rich purplish-red, and divided into 
five lobes. The corolla is large and cylindri¬ 
cal, expanding at the top into five outwardly- 
spreading, rounded lobes; it is of a dark, 
lurid, purplish-red, making a distinct con¬ 
trast to the cup-like calyx which surrounds 
it. The growth is interesting in the manner by 
which it supports itself as it develops. This is 
accomplished by the petiole of a young leaf here 
and there taking one turn round any tnin object 
(like wires or twigs) with whioh it comes in con¬ 
tact. One defect of this climber must be noted. 
It is naturally short lived, and I have seen a 
plant, after having grown and flowered well for 
a few years, suddenly die, and without any 
apparent reason. On account of this it is always 
well to keep a few small plants in hand ; they 
can be obtained easily from cuttings taken any 
time during summer. Seeds also ripen in abun¬ 
dance, and should always be kept in hand. Any 
light soil suits this plant.—B. 


STEPHA.NOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

The plant, part of which is here figured, is 
growing in a span-roofed house and trained 
under the roof about 12 inches from the glass, 
In November the plant is taken down, pruned, 
cleaned, and tied loosely in position again; no 
artificial heat is used from June to the middle 
of September. During the winter and spring 
the temperature varies from 55 degs. to 65 degs. 


through the winter months, whilst the bold 
trusses are carmine-rose in colour, a pleasing 
and welcome shade. The leaves are abundant, 
almost round in shape, and a little toothed at 
the margin. There is, we feel sure, a great 
future for the winter-flowering Begonias and 
this bright, free-flowering kind is as valuable as 
any. 


OROHIDS. 

Work in the Orohid-house.— The com¬ 
post being prepared, and everything ready for 
repotting the cool-house plants, they may be 
divided into two lots—those that require re¬ 
potting, and those that only need a little sur¬ 
facing. Take those that only require repotting 
first. Turn the plants carefully out of the pots, 
avoiding bruising or breaking the roots, and 
note how these are progressing in the compost 
provided for them, whether they have had too 
much soil about them, as shown by their being 
decayed, or if they are thriving satisfactorily. 
If they are at all unhealthy, pick and wash 
away all the old soil from about them, and 
remove all dead parts. If, on the other hand, 
they are healthy, disturb them as little as 
possible, only picking out with the fingers, or a 
pointed stick, such portions of the compost as 
are likely to become sour. Odontoglossum cris- 
pum and kindred species, as O. triumphans, 0. 
luteo-purpureum, O. Pescatorei, or 0. gloriosum, 
none of them like much compost about the roots, 
so the pots may be filled at least three parts of 
their depth with drainage. Those that have 
very few healthy roots may have even more than 
this, only about half an inch being left between 
the level of this and the rim of the pot. Place 
a little rough Mosb over this and proceed to fix 


biums sent are better out off the plants ; but the 
Cattleyas have still a little life in them, and 
may perhaps break, so will be better left on a 
little longer. Notes on the various species 
belonging to these genera frequently appear in 
Gardening, and the weekly cultural notes 
should also help you. 

Cattleya Dowiana and variety 
aurea. —There are many Orchidists familiar 
enough with the beautiful variety of this fine 
Cattleya under the popular name of C. aurea, 
but who has never heard of C. Dowiana, or 
consider C. aurea as a variety of it ? Still, there 
is no doubt it is a variety of that fine and hand¬ 
some species which was introduced to this 
country about thirty years ago by the gentle¬ 
man whose name it bears, having been sent by 
him from Costa Rica. To those who can main¬ 
tain a brisk heat rather higher than the majority 
of Cattleyas require, and are prepared to give it 
careful attention, this fine species is to be 
recommended. It is a good grower, and if 
properly treated will not fail to flower at the 
proper season. The best way to grow it is in 
a rather small wood basket, suspended in a 
good light, and the oompost should consist of 
peat and Sphagnum, the former being used in 
as rough a condition as possible. Newly-imported 
plants must not have any compost at first, or, 
at any rate, nothing but a layer of Moss to retain 
a little moisture, but be potted or basketed in 
clean crocks. This material must be kept moist 
by frequent watering, but the water must 
be kept as far as possible away from the 
bases of the pseudo - bulbs. This treat¬ 
ment in the warm temperature alluded to 
above soon causes the shrivelled, wasted-looking 
bulbs to plump up, and eventually to push out 
rowths and roots, when a little compost may 
e afforded, watering very carefully after this, 



The Stephanotis (3. floribunda), showing its slender shoots wreathed with flowers. 


The plant is in a bricked case, about 4 feet 
square by 2 feet deep, the soil being loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a good sprinkling of 
coarse sea sand. When the plant is making its 
growth the surface of the soil is sprinkled about 
three times with some fertiliser. It covers a 
space of 12 feet by 20 feet, and from April to 
J une flowers freely. It also gives a good display 
about the middle of September. W. J. G. 


Fuchsias. — I wish to grow Fuchsias for 
show. When is it best to take the cuttings, 
now or in the spring ? What varieties would be 
best ? I should also be glad of any advice as to 
culture. I have a greenhouse which in winter 
is heated by hot-water pipes.— Alice. 

If the cuttings of the Fuchsia are taken 
now and kept growing all winter they will be 
far in advance of anything struck in the spring. 
The following are good varieties Single red : 
C. N. May, Walter Long, President. Single 
white : Eynsford Gem, Lye’s Excelsior, Covent 
Garden White. Double red : Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, Avalanche, La France. Double white: 
Frau Emma Topfer, Molesworth, Beauty of 
Cleveland. Fuchsias are not difficult to culti¬ 
vate. The best soil is good loam in a turfy 
condition, mixed with a third of old manure, 
and about a tenth part of sharp sand. Drain 
the pots well, pot firmly, and never permit the 
plants to get pot-bound till they are approaching 
the blooming stage. Some varieties require 
more pinching than others, but all must be 
pinched a little during growth to secure sym¬ 
metry. Syringe freely during growth with soft- 
water, and use a thin shade in bright weather. 
Give liquid-manure when the buds are forming. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is a eross 
between B. socotrana and B. Dregei, and com¬ 
mences to bloom at this season, continuing 

Digitized by CjOOQlC 


the plant in its place. Hold it in the left hand 
and wrap a little of the peat and Sphagnum 
about the roots firmly, so that it comes just 
below the base of the leading pseudo-bulbs. 
Then, having rested this on the drainage, so 
that the plant stands a little above the rim of 
the pot, have a handful of finely-broken pot¬ 
sherds and sprinkle them around it. This keeps 
the compost well aerated, and prevents it sour¬ 
ing from continuous waterings. Proceed to 
dibble the peat and Moss firmly around the 

5 1anfc, so that it cannot possibly rock about. 

'his latter point is of the utmost importance, 
for if the plants are not quite still, the roots are 
always being jarred, and cannot take to the new 
compost. When sufficient has been bedded in 
to form a cone or convex around, have a few of 
the green points of Sphagnum, referred to last 
week, and dibble in around the edge of the pots. 
Trim off all ragged ends of Moss and peat, and 
the result will be a tidy plant that, if properly 
oared for in other respects, will not fail to do 
well. The repotting of other kinds and surfac¬ 
ing must be left until next week. 

Names of Orchids ( Anno Domini ).— 
No. 1 is a species of Cattleya, but which cannot 
be determined. No. 2 probably belongs to the 
same genus, but we cannot be certain, as the 
bulb is so very small and out of character. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are all Dendrobiums. As regards 
their flowering season, that, of course, depends 
on what the species really are ; but No. 3 at 
least belongs to the evergreen section, as repre¬ 
sented by D. densiflorum and its allies, that 
usually flower in the spring. You are probably 
treating them correctly, or they would not be 
looking well; but be very careful with the 
watering, and endeavour to get your growths 
finished as soon as possible, so that they will 
ripen with the waning sun. Any growths that 
are so badly decayed as those of the Dendro- 


and treating them subsequently in the manner 
advised for established plants. Every endeavour 
should be made to get a quick yet solid growth, 
and if no flower-sheatb is produced, to keep the 
plants from breaking again into growth. Rcbt 
the plants all through the winter by only allow¬ 
ing sufficient water to keep the bulbs plump, 
and then when fairly excited by the increasing 
heat and light in spring there is every proba¬ 
bility of a vigorous growth accruing. The 
typical C. Dowiana has flowers, the sepals and 

E etals of which are rosy-purple, underneath the 
right nankin-yellow, the lip large and showy, 
beautiful rich purple, with lines of violet, rose, 
and golden-yellow. The better known variety 
aurea has no rose colour on the reverse of the 
segments, and the lip is brighter yellow than 
that of the type. They are both gorgeously 
beautiful Orchids worthy of all care, and the 
present is their usual flowering season. 


Lilium Kreetzeri for pots.— This beau¬ 
tiful pure white variety is unsurpassed for grow¬ 
ing in pots, and is most useful for conservatory 
or drawing-room decoration during September. 
The treatment usually given to others of the 
speciosum section suits it well. I always winter 
the plants in a cool greenhouse. They need 
not necessarily occupy a stage, but may be 
placed on the floor in any convenient corner, or 
even beneath the stage, provided the pots do not 
receive drip from any plant. A slight moisten¬ 
ing is given occasionally just to prevent the 
bulbs from shrivelling, and as soon as growth 
commences in spring the pots are raised to the 
light and the soil kept constantly moist. To¬ 
wards the end of May they are stood out-of- 
doors behind a north wall, being raised on bricks 
to prevent the ingress of worms. As growth 
increases, a mulch of rotten manure is applied 
to the surface.—J 0rigira|from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

USEFUL NOTES. 

Preparing the house for the plants. 

Careful growers will pay due attention to such 
matters as thoroughly cleaning the inside of the 
struoture in preparation for the specimens, but 
the inexperienced need to be reminded of the 
importance of clean glasB, decayed leaves of 
other plants being cleared away and such details, 
so as to obtain a sweet and pleasant atmosphere 
for the Chrysanthemums. Each plant, again, 
may be dusted on the undersides of the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur, even if mildew be not 
seen, the pots cleaned and any decaying or use¬ 
less parts taken away. I usually strip the 
plants of some of the bottom leaves at housing 
time, for in a week or so after being plaoed 
inside, Buoh leaves turn yellow on account of the 
close arrangement mostly necessary, and must 
then be destroyed. Although it is not desirable, 
I have found the blooms open very well if the 
plants are stood so dose that the pots touch 
each other, and whatever arrangement may be 
suitable to the owner’s convenience, a thought 
should be given to visitors, who like to inspect 
the flowers with little trouble. A bank, with 
the tallest plants at the back and brought down 
to the shortest, is usually in vogue and all 
classes mixed, but as the Japanese sorts require 
a higher temperature than do the incurved 
kinds, these two important sections should, if 
possible, be separated. When all are under glass 
the house must be fumigated. This is a wise 
practice if aphides do not exist, because later on, 
when fire-heat is employed, the green-fly will 
come and spread with marvellous rapidity, and 
when once established, fumigating with Tobacco 
preparations is entirely lost. The pest hides in 
the numerous folds of the petals and eventually 
spoils the blossom. 

Treatment of the plants when indoors. 

A noted grower has said that when the Chrys¬ 
anthemums are under glass one’s troubles 
begin. It is, I believe, a fact that a very large 
number of plants which have had a great 
amount of time and care bestowed upon them, 
and which are, as it is termed, well grown, fail 
to finish the handsome flowers so long looked 
forward to. This is through faulty ways of 
watering, air-giving, and shading. After the 
plants have been accustomed to the surround¬ 
ings of the open air it is a severe change to be 
packed together under glass, and it takes them 
a week or two to get over it. With regard to 
water, I allow the roots to become dry almost 
to the print of the leaves flagging, and do not 
give a plant water at the roots before it has been 
examined by tapping the pot. To water it in 
without such care means failure. To balance 
this dryness at the roots I would Byringe among 
the leaves and over the buds if they do not 
show colour. Of course, this treatment cannot 
go on long, nor is it necessary, for the surface 
roots will begin to start and the plant become 
happy under new conditions. Then water 
may be freely given and the usual stimulants 
also until the flowers are half expanded, when 
the latter may be discontinued, unless for 
exhibition purposes a particular plant needs 
forwarding. To hasten such, one or two doses 
of sulphate of ammonia, never used stronger 
than half an ounoe to a gallon of water, can be 
employed. During dull damp weather it is well 
to do what watering is needful in the early 
morning, so that the structure may become dry 
by the evening. At the first, doors and venti¬ 
lators should be thrown wide open in the day¬ 
time and somewhat lessened at night. As the 
flowers unfold, greater care is required so as to 
prevent any cutting draught. The top 
ventilators are those that should be the widest 
open, with just enough front air to keep the 
atmosphere dry. It is a bad sign to see mois¬ 
ture on the glass. After this period it is best to 
almost dose the house at night, also during the 
daytime if wet, and to dry up moisture the 
pipes should be warmed. Be careful to employ 
more air and also fire-heat in early morning 
to dispel the damp accumulated at night before 
the sun strikes the flowers, this being one of the 
chief causes of deoay in the petals. The Japan¬ 
ese varieties open well in a temperature not 
lower than 50 degs. and one above 60 degs. tends 
to force them, whilst 10 degs. lower may be 
adop^d farino tjjr vefsort^r^ q 


These, if plaoed in a high temperature, turn 
back their florets instead of growing in the 
desirable form. I have, however, repeatedly 
brought on the varieties of the Princess of Teok 
family in a close stove heat to get them in time 
for a particular exhibition, but it is unwise to 
subject them to alternately hot and cold posi¬ 
tions. About ten days before the date wanted 
is a very good time to force them, but this 
should not be done if the buds do not show 
colour previously. A similar treatment is safe 
for some of the Japanese—those with big, hard 
buds, or sorts the forms of which are interlaced. 
The extra heat assists them to unfold. To Bhade 
indiscriminately is harmful. Last year I tried 
to bloom many sorts in a structure where the 
sun at that period of the year never touched. 
The charming kind, CoL W. B. Smith, came 
out splendidly, and had a depth of its orange 
colour I had not Been anywhere else, and Wm. 
Seward—in fact, all the very rich crimson- 
coloured sorts—did remarkably well; but, with 
these exceptions, I was not pleased with con¬ 
tinual shade. They mostly unfolded devoid of 
substanoe, which convinced me that at the 
waning portion of the year Chrysanthemums 
like ail the sun they can get. Blooms in lean- 
to houses, where the sun, however weak it may 
appear, seems to shine very bright against the 
back portion, and unduly heats the Bame, may 
be benefited by a shade during the middle part 
of clear days if a blind is fixed to the house; 
but even here I would nob recommend a perma¬ 
nent shading. It is well, again, to draw the 
tiffany down for a short time in early morning 
the moment the sun strikes the glass, just long 
enough to get the inside dry by the aid of more 
air, and thereby prevent the blooms from getting 
scorched. H. 


ROSES. 

Climbing Rose Niphetosin greenhouse. 

—Through the medium of your paper kindly let 
me know how to treat the above Rose under the 
following circumstances : It was planted two 
years ago in a span-roofed greenhouse under the 
stage, and faoing south, in rather clayey soil. 
Last year it made luxuriant growth, and I ex¬ 
pected lots of bloom in the spring; but instead 
it has run entirely away to wood again, cover¬ 
ing the best half of the roof of a good-sized house, 
and now showing a few buds. There is no 
leader, just a mass of shoots 6 feet and 8 feet 
long, tihould I root-prune in the spring, and 
cut hard back ? I have a Gloire de Dijon along¬ 
side and doing well. The house is always oool, 
with plenty of air. Perhaps I should have cut 
baok last June ?— Fraser. 

%* Do not cut this Rose baok at alL Let it 
have its own way, and you will get an enormous 
quantity of bloom when it has grown sufficiently. 
This may be at any time now, but when it does 
commence flowering you will have no dearth of 
blossom afterwards. If you cut it back it will 
only grow the more. This variety is an excep¬ 
tion, which proves the rule of summer pruning 
of climbers, and must not be checked. 

Rose Cloth of Gold.— Would you please 
tell me where I could procure that famous Tea 
Rose Cloth of Gold ? I suppose it will be out 
of date now. I cannot find it in any Rose 
catalogue that I have oome across.—A. B., 
Glasgow . 

*** Cloth of Gold is not out of date, and any 
leading rosarian can supply it. It is too tender 
for Glasgow, and is also a very poor thing 
compared to many hardier and freer varieties. 
The fact is, it was a grand thing in its day, some 
forty to fifty years back, when Marshal Niel 
and numerous other glorious varieties were 
unknown. We would strongly advise you not 
to attempt its culture. 

Mildew on Roses. —Kindly inform me 
through the correspondence column of Garden¬ 
ing what is the best remedy for mildew on 
Roses, both in the greenhouse and the outside ? 
—James Potts. 

* # * Onoe more we must repeat that there is 
no really lasting remedy for this disease outside. 
The temperature and other things are beyond 
our control, so that this disease cannot be 
successfully fought against. Many mixtures 
have been tried, but while these will check 
it for a little, unless the right weather follows, 


the plants derive no benefit of sufficient worth 
to pay for trouble. Under glass it is different, 
for if we avoid extremes in temperature and 
water it should not be a hard matter to kill 
mildew. It is easier, however, to avoid than 
kill, and, you will agree with us, it is also 
muoh better. There are a good many mixtures, 
and you cannot do better than purchase one of 
those advertised in these pages, and add a little 
more flowers of sulphur. Use the solution 
weaker than advised, but use it often and keep 
it well stirred during the operation of syringing. 
If you use a very weak inseotioide and then dust 
over the affected parts with sulphur it will do, 
but when mixed and supplied with the solution 
it is more generally and evenly distributed. 
You must avoid draughts, extremes of wet and 
drought, and sudden rises or falls in the tempe¬ 
rature, otherwise, as upon our outside plants, 
remedies are of little permanent use. We 
make a practice of using a weak insecticide 
from the first break of young growth, and 
with a little attention to the other details 
are seldom troubled with mildew, never to 
any extent. 

Diseased Rose-leaves.—I shall be glad 
if you can tell me what is infecting the enclosed 
Rose-leaves ? I may say it is on H.P., grown in 
open border. Any information as to cause and 
treatment will oblige?—J as. W. Kew. 

# # * Your plants are suffering from red rust. 
The cause of this disease is unknown; many 
supposed causes have been exploded. It never 
attacks the true Teas or Noisettes, nor the 
Rugosa Roses. No cure has been found for it 
upon any plants. Hops and many others are 
often irretrievably ruined for the season in the 
course of a few days. 

Rose queries.—A good red olimbing Rose 
for a low wall, north aspect? The six best 
Roses (dwarf) for a small garden, various 
colours? How to improve the soil for Roses 
which at present consists of 2 feet fairly good, 
but underneath clay and sandstone ?— Sparilam 
Gamp. 

* # * We do not think you can improve upon 
the Hybrid Tea Triomphe de Pernet P6re for 
your low walL It is almost a perpetual bloomer, 
and of growth from 3 feet to 5 feet. Six good 
Roses for a garden are General Jacqueminot 
(dark red), Prince Camille de Rohan (maroon), 
Visoountess Folkestone (creamy-flesh), Caroline 
Testout or Mrs. John Laing (pink), Marie Van 
Houtte (yellow), and Boule de Neige (white). 
You could grow these in town or country. 
Trenoh your soil, and while doing this work in 
a fair amount of manure at top, and a larger 
quantity, with the addition of a little soot 
among the clayey subsoil. You should be able 
to grow Roses well if this plan is followed. 

Dwarf Rose-trees.—I have a few dwarf 
Rose-trees among my collection of garden 
flowers, and during this year stems have oome 
up from the roots bearing leaves which have 
seven distinct parts. I have been informed that 
the real Rose-leaf has only five parts, and those 
stems I refer to come from the original Brier 
stock on whioh the Roses have been grafted. 
Ah these stems have produced Roses corres¬ 
ponding to the names which the Rose-trees bear, 
I am loth to believe that what I have been told 
is true. Could you clear up this matter for me ? 
If suoh is the &am you might tell me the 
remedy.— A. B., Glasgow . 

* # * The component parts of Rose or stock 
leaves do not differ as you are informed. You 
can find those with three, five, and seven parts 
upon almost all plants and varieties in season. 
Again, does your informant dispute that what 
we generally speak of as Roses are any more so 
than the Brier and other stooks? They all 
belong to one genus, and although species and 
varieties may differ in colours, etc., the main 
points in growth and leaf are substantially the 
same. Our Roses, as the word is generally used, 
are merely garden varieties and hybrids of three 
or four species. Your note disproves the asser¬ 
tion, as you have blooms true to name upon the 
shoots your friend declares to be stock. It is 
strange what funny ideas of plants some people 
have. 

Rose Mme. Lauretta Mcsalmy.— Not only 
amongst the newer Monthly Roses, but compared with 
the whole lot, this lovely kind is very beautiful. At 
the time of writing every bush is crowned with many 
clusters of blooms, and thn effect of the group is striking. 
—A. 
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INDOOR RHODODENDRONS. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 


The Javanese or tube-flowered group of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons has, among other names, had that of 
perpetual-flowering applied to it, yet, though 
some of the varieties especially bloom more or 
less throughout the greater part of the year, 
there are two periods when they are most often 
seen in bloom. These seasons are usually to¬ 
wards the latter part of spring or early summer 
and again in the autumn, the blossoms now 
being borne on the shoots that have been matured 
daring the past summer. In the warm green¬ 
house just now some of the varieties are very 
beautiful, and as many of them have numerous 
buds in various stages of development, a succes¬ 
sion will be kept up for some time. They are 
not at all difficult plants to cultivate, for they 
grow well in good open peat of a sandy nature. 
The roots are not particularly vigorous, so that 
in potting it should be borne in mind that good 
drainage is essential to their well-doing, and care 
must be taken that the pots employed are not too 
large. They are greatly benefited by a liberal 
use of the syringe daring hot weather, and even 
at this season, if the day is bright, the plants 
will be all the better for it. The wide range of 
colour that is now to be found in the flowers of 
the different varieties tends to make them still 
more popular, for we have now all shades, from 
crimson to white. The different tints now 
include, besides these two, various shades of 
soarlet, orange-red, orange-yellow, buff, prim¬ 
rose, blush and pink. It is a difficult matter to 
induce some of the varieties to form good healthy 
plants of a bushy nature. This is especially 
noticeable in the deep-coloured forms, and I find 
that some of them make more satisfactory pro¬ 
gress when grafted than they will do on their 
own roots. One of the oldest of the deeper- 
tinted varieties is Duchess of Edinburgh, which 
can scarcely be induced to grow when on its own 
roots, but grafted on a more vigorous variety of 
the same section, such as Princess Royal, it is 
far more satisfactory. With the weaker kinds 
it is often an advantage to pick off the flower- 
buds which form while the plants are small, in 
order to encourage growth. I recently had a 
very pretty display of bloom on plants but 
3 inches or 4 inches high, and in pots of about 
the same diameter. They were the result of 
onttings put in during the spring, and after they 
were rooted and potted off, the little plants—or 
at aU events the more vigorous among them— 
were allowed to perfect the large flower-bud 
which formed at the apex. In this way they 
bloomed in comparatively small pots, after the 
manner of a Hydrangea when carrying its one 
head of bloom. H. 


Claims for compensation on quit¬ 
ting? market-garden. —Can a market- 
gardener claim compensation or valuation on 
Quitting ? A friend na3 occupied a holding for 
twelve yearB past as a yearly tenant, succeeding 
his father, who had been tenant for nearly fifty 
years. My friend has had no agreement in 
writing, but was told at his father’s death that 
he might oontinue to hold it as it had been pre- 
yioualy held. During the twelve years he has 
broken up a meadow and converted it into a 
Market-garden, and has planted a large number 
of young trees (fruit-trees and bush fruit), 
strawberry-beds, &c. The rent has been 
punctually paid, but the landlord has given my 
friend six months’ notice, and refuses to give him 
any compensation. —Inquirer, Kingswood. 

%* Do we understand you correctly that the 
plaM was not let as a market-garden, and was 
not such until the son broke up the meadow and 
converted it into a market-garden ? If this be 
so the son oannot claim any compensation unless 
previously to the conversion he obtained his 
landlord’s written consent to the improvement. 
If we have wrongly construed your meaning, 
write again, and we will advise you further. 
Your friend may claim compensation for pur¬ 
chased manures (if any) under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, but we think it will not be worth 
while to do so. If you ask for further advice 
be good enough to describe the holding, stating 
size, Ac. 


1038.—Sickly Geraniums.— I have had the same 
trouble as “ Inquirer ” with my “ Geraniums." I asked a 
gardener the reason, and he told me that they had been 
kept too dry, and that they want a little feeding. I think 
that over watering also causes the leaves to turn yellow 
and fall. Has “ Inquirer" stopped the growing shoots to 
•BMOUiage bottom growth fc-H, R. 


Digitized by 
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The Pear Saw-fly (Eriocampa adumbrata). 
The grabs of this Saw-fly are the well-known 
pests on the leaves of Pear and Cherry-trees. 
They are known by the name of the Pear sing- 
worm, slug-worm, or slimy grub. They are 
peculiar-looking creatures, and at first sight 
would probably be mistaken for the droppings 
of some bird. The grub is entirely oovered by 
a thick, greenish-black slime, wbioh gives it 
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Fig. 1, The Pear Saw-fly (magnified); 2, Slug-worm 
(magnified); 3, Cocoon (natural size); 4, Slug-worm 
(magnified). 

very much the appearance of a small leech. 
They may be found on the following trees : 
Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Blackthorn, 
Whitethorn, and Willow. They feed almost 
entirely on the upper surface of the leaves, be¬ 
ginning usually in the middle of the leaf and 
not leaving it until the whole of the upper part 
is devoured. This treatment makes tne leaves 
whioh have been attacked look as if they had 
been scorched, and if many have been attacked 
in the same way the health of the trees and the 
quality of the crop Buffer in consequence, and 
the latter often falls prematurely. The grabs 
remain almost motionless during the day, rousing 
themselves np and feeding at night. 

The only practical way of killing the saw-flies 
is by catching them in a butterfly-net, but to do 
this the operator ought to be able to recognise 
the insect. This the figure will assist him to do. 
The grubs ding so tightly to the leaves that it 
is of little use tryihg to shake them off. 



Slug-worm on Pear-leaf. 


Wetting the leaves thoroughly with 1 oz. of 
Hellebore-powder dissolved in a pailful of water 
soon kills them ; but Hellebore is suoh a deadly 
poison that it is not safe to use while the frait 
is on the tree. Strong soot and lime-water, or 
6 lb. soft-soap and tbe juice from 1 lb. of 
Tobacco, diluted with 50 gallons of water, have 
been known to be very effective. Dusting the 
trees with finely-powdered lime or gas-lime is 
very useful. Either the washing or dusting 
should be done again within two days, for these 


grubs have the power of exuding a freeh supply 
of the sticky material with which they are 
covered. This they promptly do when anything 
distasteful touches them, consequently, the in¬ 
secticide does not injure them; but as this 
power of secretion is limited the second applica¬ 
tion shortly afterwards is much more efficacious 
than the first. When the grubs are full grown 
(in September or October) they drop to the 
ground, lose their protective covering, and 
appear in their true colours—that is, a dark 
head and yellow body. They then bury them¬ 
selves 2 inches or 3 inches below the surface and 
spin a cocoon round themselves, within which 
they become chrysalides in the spriDg. One of 
the best means of destroying this insect so as to 
prevent an attack the next year is to remove the 
soil from under the trees for a depth of 4 inches 
or 5 inches, or keep it broken up, so that the 
cocoons are exposed to the weather, and to give 
the birds an opportunity of getting at them. 
The saw- flies lay their eggs in June or July in 
rows on the nnder-sides of the leaves. The 
grabs are soon hatched, and feed on the leaves 
nntil full grown. They are then about £ inch 
long. They are covered with a dark brown or 
greenish-black slime, whioh is very sticky, and 
which gives the insect a very smooth, shining 
appearance, the joints of the body being hardly 
visible. This slime is secreted between the 
joints of the body, and is of a very peculiar 
nature. It has a most unpleasant smell, and 
the grab always appears moist even in the 
hottest sunshine. This covering is no doubt a 
great protection against many enemies to which 
the grubs would otherwise be exposed, remain¬ 
ing as they do daring the daytime on the upper 
surface of the leaves. A parasitic fly attempting 
to settle on one of them would probably be muoh 
inoommoded by the sticky coating, the unplea¬ 
sant smell of which would also deter birds from 
touching them. G. S. 8. 


Flowers in Bavenscourt-park, Ham¬ 
mersmith. —At the time of writing the flowers 
are in full beauty and freshness in this small 
but pretty park, which is placed iu the crowded 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith. It has been 
planted largely with hardy flowers, which show 
now gay a place can be made throughout the 
season if a little judgment is used. They give 
little trouble compared to “Geraniums” and 
tender bedders. A long line of Pansies forms a 
sheet of colour, the flowers being so thick that 
scarcely a leaf is visible, and the bright colours 
are shown to advantage againBb the rich dark 
foliage of the Coleus. The Fuchsia in many 
varieties is well used. A few years ago this 
bright and showy plant was seldom seen, but 
has now become more common. The rockeries 
are gay with many flowering plants, also Ferns. 
The great thing is to get plenty of hardy plants 
in our parks, plants that should be boldly 
grouped or massed to get the full richness of the 
flower-colouring. It is important, too, to have 
the clearest possible colours, and avoid a too free 
use of variegated things.—F. 

The Prairie Sunflower.— The ordinary 
single-flowered Helianthus rigidus is now a 
common garden plant, but very useful for its 
effect in tne garden, and for the abundance of 
flowers it gives for cutting. A semi-double form 
of it, which is named semi-plenus in nurseries, 
has been very fine of late, and is a welcome 
addition to the type. The increased number of 
the petals has added to the handsome appear¬ 
ance of its blooms without destroying its char¬ 
acter or making it a coarse, clumsy flower like 
the monstrous double annual Sunflower. Its rich 
black disc is still preserved, surrounded by a 
treble row of rich yellow petals. 

Montbretia PottsL— During the late 
summer there are few flowers whioh excel this 
in usefulness. They are specially useful when 
cut, the grace and lightness of the blossoms on 
their branching stems, each plant carrying quite 
a number of flowers of bright orange-red, with 
the inside of the tube spotted with a darker 
shade of colouring, making them very effective. 
They are quite hardy, and should be planted in 
the early spring in a nice light compost of light 
loam, leaf-soil, with a liberal quantity of well- 
decomposed cow-manure ana ooarse sandy 
matter. When the flower-spikes are first seen 
an occasional watering of liquid-manure is of 
considerable service.—D. B. C. 

Origiral from 
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FRUIT. 

ARRANGEMENT OF DESSERT FRUIT. 
We gave in Gardening, August 6th, a lengthy 
article on the arrangement of dessert fruit, and 
the accompanying illustration of a basket of 
Pears for table decoration is an example of the 
way to arrange them to the best advantage. 
Here one sees that there is no objectionable 
overcrowding or lumpy effect, and the basket is 
made beautiful with the trailing shoots and rich 
foliage of the Vine, which it is always safe to 
use, as being so handsome in colour and form. 
There is no reason why, as the writer of the 
article pointed out, the graceful grouping of the 
dessert should be ignored in favour of the 
flowers. Always carefully avoid overcrowding, 
and let the fruit be upon small dishes, not 
heaped up, so that guests can help themselves 
without fear of the pile tumbling to pieces. 


Vines falling.— I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can account satisfactorily for a 
partial failure of the Grape crop in one of my 
v ineries. The house in question was built by 
me twelve years ago, with a bricked-out border 


we use, as a rule, no chemical manures, but give 
the Vine borders when dry a good soaking of 
diluted cess-pool liquid manure. My second 
vinery has been treated this year differently 
from the first house. Very little heat has been 
turned on since the berries began to stone, and 
consequently there have been no fumes of 
sulphur. The house is a picture, the Vines 
clean and healthy, the bunches numerous and of 
good size, and the berries large, deep in colour, 
and with a splendid bloom on them, but not so 
good in flavour or so sweet as those in the first 
house. The Vines are nearly all Black Ham- 
burghs, those in the second house raised from 
eyes from those of the first house.— Ralstone. 

* # * This is apparently one of those obscure 
cases where it is almost impossible to define a 
cause for the failure, and quite so without an 
intimate knowledge of all the conditions under 
which the Vines are growing, and the treatment 
they have received for years past. An experi¬ 
enced and very successful trade grower of 
Grapes to whom we mentioned the matter in¬ 
formed us that one of his houses is somewhat 
similarly affected (and this we hsve since seen), 
but he confesses himself entirely unable to state 
or even guess at a cause, the plants having been 



Arrangement of dessert fruit—Pears in a basket. 


and plenty of drainage. Everything necessary 
in the way of bones, turf, and manure has been 
added as required from time to time, and a 
covering of cow or pig-manure yearly. The 
vinery is next to a Melon house, and the heat 
in consequence is very considerable, as high as 
70 degs. at night in fine weather, with the top 
ventilator 2 inches open. The Vines have never 
suffered from anything but red-spider, and to 
keep this down we always syringe copiously 
until the berries begin to colour, and after that 
period we place a quantity of sulphur on the 
hot pipes and leave it there. This year the 
Vines are apparently most healthy. The growth 
is strong and of good colour, there is no appear¬ 
ance of red-spider, but the Grapes are unsatis¬ 
factory, deficient in size and in oolour, and many 
of the berries shrivelled, especially at the points 
of the bunches. The shoulders of the bunches 
are fairly good, the berries of the rightsize, and 
nearly correct in colour. The Grapes throughout 
are sweet and of good flavour, but disfigured 
through want of colonr, and the prevalence of 
incipient raisins, the latter not the result of 
shanking, which I take to be the decay of the 
small stalks connecting the berries to the bunch, 
but sheer shrivelling. My gardener and I dis¬ 
agree as to the cause. I say the heat is too 
great, and he blames the sulphur. Does any¬ 
one suggest excess of mqistqre ? I may say that 
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treated exactly as usual. The heat mentioned is 
excessive for this variety, but in an ordinary way 
the only result would have been that, supposing 
the Vines to have been started in good time, the 
Grapes would have been ripe long ago. Cannot 
a valve be put in to cut off, or at least reduce, 
the temperature to some extent ? We incline 
to think that the soil, roots, or both are, how¬ 
ever, at fault. Cow and pig-manure are not 
suitable for Vines, being both cold and sour, 
and decidedly inferior, on most soils, to good 
Btable dung. If the border is sour (which the 
heavy watering would tend to assist) this will 
acoount for the want of flavour in the Grapes in 
second house, as well as, in conjunction with the 
high temperature, for the shrivelling, etc. in 
the other. Should this prove to be the case 
nothing short of lifting the Vines, remaking the 
border, and replanting will effect a cure; but 
before doing this we should give the house one 
more trial, using no manure, but a good dressing 
of lime and some soot. 

A Pear-tree in Wiltshire —I send you 
some fruits off the tree I sent you a photograph 
of, and whioh you were good enough to illustrate 
in Uardkninq, Aug. 3, p. 329. If you can 
identify the sort, kindly Jet me have the name. 
The tree is bearing an immense crop, the fruit 
on some branches hanging like bunohes of 
Grapes, and this anyone who saw the tree in 


bloom would readily imagine to be the result.— 
Wm. Brown, Church House, Potteme, Devizes. 
* # * The name of the Pear is Cheminette. 


GRAPES AND MICE. 

Mr. Goody deserves credit for the ingenious 
contrivance which ensures his fruit from mice ; 
but where Grapes are very largely grown it 
would demand the expenditure of a vast 
amount of labour to affix such a quantity of 
cards. Mr. Goody’s system is open to the ob¬ 
jection that the vermin are not in any way 
thinned, but merely kept from the fruit for the 
time being, and I should say are likely to 
increase in numbers every year. When troubled 
with insect pests or vermin of any kind I like 
to ensure safety by destroying them, if possible. 
When Grapes are attacked by mice or rats—the 
latter sometimes play havoc with the fruit if 
unchecked—the easiest, surest, and most ex¬ 
peditious way is to make use of the garden cat. 
My garden is surrounded by fields, and I cannot 
hinder either mice or rats from coming into the 
place. The old hedgerows swarm with them, and 
if I did not keep a good cat I should suffer much 
loss. I grow a considerable quantity of Straw¬ 
berries under glass, and some Grapes, and for 
some years I have not lost a berry. When mice 
take to Strawberries they will not touch any 
other food nor go into traps, and a pair of them 
will in the course of a week destroy pounds 
worth of fruit. I once had a sad experience of 
their love for this fruit, and for a time was at 
my wits' end to find a way of destroying them. 
They nested in a long pit planted with Straw¬ 
berries, and commenced operations just as the 
berries were swelling. Traps were of no use, and 
tempting food with poison on was left severely 
alone. In despair I opened the pit at night, 
Btrewed little bits of fish among the plants to 
attraot my neighbours’ oats—not then having one 
of my own—and in three nights they caught 
every mouse. This taught me a lesson, and as 
prevention is better than cure, I allow pussy 
free run night and day in the glass structures. 
Neither rats nor mice abide with me now. 

Byfleet. 


1144.— Mildewed Vlnea.— As there is 
more than one reason why the Vines should be 
so badly mildewed, you oannot do better then 
attend to the roots first, as it is just possible the 
border is too dry for them owing to the pro¬ 
longed drought in the early part of the summer. 
If there are any other plants growing on the 
border remoye them at once, and then give the 
ground a good soaking of water, liquid- 
manure for preference if there is any available. 
When this is done attend to the growth inside. 
If the fruit is in the condition you say, you had 
better cut off all the bunohes at once ; by doing 
this you will strengthen the Vines for next year, 
as no doubt they are very much weakened by 
the mildew at the present time. It will also be 
advantageous to shorten back all the lateral 
growth to within the fifth or sixth leaf of the 
rod. The next thing to do is to dissolve some 
soft-soap in warm water, at the rate of 2 oz. of 
the soap to one gallon of water, and sufficient t f 
both, of course, to thoroughly syringe the Viner. 
Apply the liquid vigorously with a syringe, so r ■ 
to well moisten every part of the growth 
thoroughly, especially on both sides of the 
leaves. Do the syringing of an evening when 
the house is closed, and give three applications 
at intervals of two days between. Daring the 
autumn ventilate the house freely at back 
and front both night and day. Prune the Vines 
in December, ana then paint the rods with a 
solution of Gishurst-oompound, according to the 
directions sent with it. On no account be per¬ 
suaded to use petroleum as a winter dressing 
unless you want to destroy all chance of your 
next year’s crop.—J. C. C. 

1445 — Making: a Strawberry-bed.— To 
grow Strawberries successfully in a clay soil, 
the ground should be dug up to a depth of 
18 inohes. It is not advisable to bring the 
bottom soil of the trench to the surface, but 
stir it up and leave it there. As the digging 
goes on put a layer of rotten manure 6 inches 
under the surface. Your better plan will be to 
prepare the ground early in the winter and set 
out the plants in mild weather in February or 
March. Meanwhile, plant them out 9 inches 
apart on a warm toraer^ When transferring 
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them to where they are to remain lift them with 
a trowel with a ball of soil attached to each, 
and then it is just possible you may get a few 
fruits the first season. In a strong soil like yours 
the rows of plants should be 2^ feet apart, and 
2 feet between the plants in the row. If you 
only want two sorts, choose Sir Joseph Paxton 
for the earliest, and Eleanor for a late supply. 
If you have room for a third select President.— 
J. C. C. 

Apple Gravenstein.— This variety is 
not grown as much as it deserves, but it is 
worth a place in all gardens. I consider in 
some soils Gravenstein one of the best 
flavoured Apples grown. Grown on the 
Paradise stock, the fruits are valuable for des¬ 
sert, being above medium size, pale yellow, 
streaked with red, very early, ana of a sweet, 
refreshing flavour. I have the beat crops from 
small bush trees. Birds are fond of the fruit, 
and soon disfigure it if not protected. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this variety does not bear so freely as 
some kinds, but with me, on the Paradise, it 


prefer the hard, crisp flesh of the Quarrenden, 
but would certainly advise that even in small 
gardens both varieties be grown, as a good dish 
of early dessert Apples is most acceptable.— 
J. G. 


NARCISSI IN THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 
Although fifteen years ago the culture of the 
Narcissus was but little practised in the 
Isles of Scilly, the trade in the export of cut 
flowers from the islands has now reaohed such 
dimensions that it forms the staple industry of 
the Scillonians, and nowhere in the United 
Kingdom can the study of Narcissi growing en 
masse be made to better advantage than on 
Tresco, where Mr. Dorrien-Smith, the “ Lord 
Proprietor” of the islands, lives, or on the 
principal isle of the group, St. Mary’s. Many 
thousands of bulbs are grown for forcing, but 
the majority are planted in the open, the soil 
and climate evidently suiting them to perfection, 
the former being a mixture of peat and disin- 


poeticus was by far the most largely cultivated 
of the true Narcissi, while of the Polyanthus 
section the favourite was evidently Grand 
Monarque. This latter variety, though good in 
the open, does not, I was told, lend itself to 
forcing treatment so readily as Gloriosus, which 
is much similar in colour, and one of the best 
and most paying for that system of culture, 
though not considered so profitable as an out¬ 
door variety. The beds in which the Narcissi 
are grown are generally dug up every autumn 
and the bulbs separated, the larger being planted 
again for the production of flowers, while the 
smaller offsets are placed in nursery beds until 
they attain flowering size. As far as can be 
at present surmised, the demand for Narcissi 
during the winter and spring seems less likely to 
diminish than to increase, in which case the 
Isles of Scilly, with their exceptional advantages, 
will remain flower islands, with their people 
walking among the scented plots of Narcissi, 
Wallflowers, and Stocks, gathering the blossoms 
by the armful and sending them to England by 



A field of the Polyanthus-Narcissus Grande Monarque in the Scilly Isles. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. L. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


rarely fails to produce some fruits which are 
valued for early dessert.—W. 

1146.— Sickly Gooseberry-trees.—I think 
there is some reason besides shade why your 
trees do not do well. Gooseberries do not object 
to partial Bhade. Your ground is probably too 
poor for them. They are not too old to trans- 
lant if you lift them carefully. Manure and 
ig up deeply a plot of ground more in the open 
and move the trees early in October. The more 
care you exercise in lifting the trees without 
mutilating the roots and getting them planted 
again, the better chance you will have of 
getting some fruit next year.—J. C. C. 

Early dessert Apples.— One of the 
earliest of dessert Apples that is most observ¬ 
able in fruiterers’ windows is the Devonshire 
Quarrenden, a good and very reliable cropper, 
and as long as it is obtainable it finds a ready 
sale. But for private use I like the brilliant- 
coloured early Red Juneating, a much more 
mellow Apple, and oertainly more striking in 
appearance on the dessert table, as the Quarren¬ 
den looks dull beside it. I am aware that many 
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tegrated granite, and the latter being always 
charged with moisture from the surrounding 
sea. One enemy, the wind, which often sweeps 
down on the low-lying islands with all the force 
of which an Atlantic gale is capable, has to be 
guarded against, and the fields are consequently 
divided by shelter-fences, sometimes of Escal- 
lonia macrantha, which at the time of its 
flowering is an object of beauty in itself, or 
Euonymus ; sometimes of stone, palings or reed¬ 
matting, and rarely, as in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, by Draceena australis, and rhormium 
ten ax. The sight of this field of N. Grand 
Monarque in the valley of St. Mary’s on an 
April afternoon, with the sun shining through 
the luminous atmosphere on the tall scapes of 
the white Narcissi, with their brilliant yellow 
nectaries and strong green foliage, and on the 
smooth grey-green leaves of the New Zealand 
Flax, was one not soon to be forgotten, though 
it was equalled, if not surpassed, by an enclosure 
of N. poeticus ornatus, slender-stemmed and 
chastely white, from which whiteness rose the 
tranks of gnarled and lichen-covered Cherry- 
trees. As far as my observation went, N. 


the ton. A life which to the casual visitor, who is 
also a flower-lover, would seem to approach very 
close to the idyllic. S. VV. F., Torquay. 


Aster acris. —We are pleased to see that 
this fine Aster is much more planted than a few 
years ago. It is only quite recently that it has 
got known, although very free and strong in 
growth. The plant is not 90 graceful as many 
of the later kinds, being very compact, not more 
than about 2 feet in height, and forms a dense 
bush, so to say, almost every leaf being hidden 
by the profusion of small lilac-blue, narrow- 
petalled flowers. It makes a mound of blossom, 
and is delightful when massed. When, how¬ 
ever, grouped with other things, as Mme. 
Desgrange Chrysanthemum, it is a mistake to 

{ >ut the things too close together, as one gets a 
umpy effect. This Aster is so dense that it is 
best by itself. 

Niootlana colossea vnrlegata. —This is a very 
fine variegated variety. Many variegated things are spotty 
and poor in colour, but this Nicotiana is well coloured, the 
1 irge handsome leaves of a glaucous shade with splashes of 
creamy-yellow. It is compact, and in every way a yseful 
introduction. 

Original from 
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FERNS. 

FERNS ON WALLS. 

The wall shown in the illustration is furnished 
from end to end with masses of Maiden-hair 
Fern that it would be impossible to get by any 
other means. Cork, bark, wire-netting, and 
Moss have hitherto been the only materials 
adopted for the growth of Ferns on walls. All 
of these materials are greatly improved upon by 
Fern-tiles, which can be readily fixed to any 
kind of wall by a handy labourer, and are made 
with drainage to provide suitable conditions for 
the plants. Such a wall as this supplies a 
wealth of fronds for cutting. 


assisting them occasionally with liquid-manure. 
At the present time their appearance is most 
satisfactory, plenty of good foliage and numbers 

of flowers showing. These will now be examined, 
have their drainage rectified where needful, top- 
dressed with rich soil, and placed in a light, 
airy house having a night heat of 50 degs. In a 
month’s time they will be most useful either for 
conservatory or drawing-room decoration, the 
lifted batch following on at a later date. I do 
not approve of the drying-off system.—J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

AMONG8T THE VEGETABLES. 



Clethra alnlfolia and paniculata.— 

Among the shrubs that flower at the present 
time there are none more graceful than these, 
with their feathery spikes of blossom covering 
the bush and diffusing their delicate fragrance 
all round. They are not popular or common in 
gardens ; in fact, it is quite the exception to see 
them. They are really not so fastidious as is 
generally supposed in regard 
to soil, provided it is naturally 
moist. At Leonardslee Clethra 
alnifolia makes a pretty pic¬ 
ture during early autumn. It 
is planted in a wood where 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kal- 
miaa, &c., luxuriate beneath 
the natural trees of the place. 

C. alnifolia is the kind best 
known in gardens. It makes 
a close bush ; the Bhoots are 
amply clothed with ovate deep 
green leaves, and the flowers 
are very numerous, small, but 
crowded on an erect spike, 
which stands up well among 
the rich foliage. C. paniculata 
is very graceful and deserves 
to be well known. It has nar¬ 
rower leaves than C. alnifolia 
and much longer spikes of 
bloom. C. alnifolia produces 
its spikes singly, but paniculata 
has three or four smaller spikes 
at the base of the long tapering 
central one. Small bushes only 
a year planted are covered 
with flower-spikes.—A. 

Helianthus leetiflorus. 

—The perennial Sunflowers are 
valuable in the garden in 
autumn. One of the very best 
is Helianthus lsetiflorus, whioh 
has a distinct beauty of its 
own, the large rich yellow 
flowers standing well up above 
the leaves. A peculiar and 
pretty trait of this kind is its 
flowering at unequal heights, 
all the shoots having flowers, 
but varying in height from 
3 feet up to 7 feet. It depends 
much for its beauty upon 
frequent division and free growth in bold 
masses. If allowed to stand several years in 
one place it becomes a perfect thicket, as it 
spreads so fast under ground, and these weak 
shoots bear one flower at the top. Divide it up 
to single crowns and replant any time in spring, 
and one of the showiest autumn groups in the 
garden will assuredly follow. 

Comet Asters. —There is considerable 
variety, both in form and colour, among annual 
Asters ; but the new strain which has been dis¬ 
tributed under the above name is quite distinct. 
The flowers have a much more light appearance 
than those of other varieties, the florets being 
long and drooping, so that the pure white variety 
bears a marked resemblance to the favourite 
Chrysanthemum Elaine. For wreaths and bou¬ 
quets the Comet Asters will be preferred to all 
others. —Byfleet. 

Callaa for early flowering.— Dividing 
and planting out Callas is now very generally 
practised, and the system answers very well. I 
find, however, that the check given by lifting 
and potting retards the flowering. This season 
I kept a portion of the stock in the pots, stand¬ 
ing them on ash bottom in the full sun, and 


Spinach. —I advised sowing this in two lots for 
winter supply, one a month ago, and again late 
in August. By so doing there should be no lack 
of green succulent leaves from October till April 
or later. By making two sowings, if one fails 
the other is often free of disease. Though the 
plants from this late sowing will not equal in 
size those from the earlier one, they will be 
found more reliable, as often the larger plants 
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are destroyed by frost, while the smaller ones 
are uninjured. It is also well to sow in different 
positions, as then severe weather is less harmful 
to the later lot, the leafage being less succulent. 
The best variety is the Round-leaved Victoria, 
sowing thinly. It will not be necessary to thin 
this latesowing, as when new growth commences 
in the spring it is an easy matter to cut out the 
larger plants and use them, thus giving the 
smaller ones more room. 

Autumn Cabbaoe. —With a wealth of the 
Early Green Cole wort of the Rosette type, 
there should be no lack of autumn Cabbage. 
Late August is a good time to make the final 
planting of the Coleworts for spring use, and as 
they occupy so little space they may be put out 

? uite close together. For the past year or two 
have grown St. John’s Day Cabbage and 
Christmas Drumhead for the winter supply. 
The former is a fine hardy small variety, with 
firm, compact growth and delicate flavour. The 
Christmas Drumhead, one of the best forms for 
winter use, has a very hard, compact, flat head 
of medium size and excellent quality, and no 
matter how severe the weather it does not split 
like the Coleworts. The above varieties are often 
sown in the spring, but I find them more useful 


sown later and planted early in August. The 
Vanack is a most useful Cabbage, very hardy, 
and should be grown as advised above. If left 

after the heads have been cut it produces a 
splendid crop of small heads in the spring at a 
time green vegetables are scarce. The plants of 
the autumn varieties should be encouraged to 
grow freely. 

Brussels Sprouts will be making good pro¬ 
gress in most soils, the abundant moisture of 
late having suited the plants. As it often 
happens, we get a long spell of dry weather after 
wet, with a heavy top-growth the plants soon 
suffer if planted early. Much good may be done 
by giving a thorough soaking of water. Manure- 
water applied after a good soaking of clear water 
is of great benefit, and though these plants 
rarely get the attention advised, they well repay 
by the quantity and quality of the sprouts. 
Often the strong flavour found so disagreeable 
in the autumn is owing to lack of moisture, 
causing a bluish appearance and hard sprouts, 
Later plants will need more earth drawn up to 
the 8terns to support heavy top-growth, as if 
twisted by winds they do not recover. Any 
plants from the late sowing should get liberal 
treatment should the sprouts be in demand for 
spring use. 

Artichokes that have been in bearing for 
some time will require more food if the heads 
are much in demand. These well repay copious 
supplies of liauid-manure, and with a good 
mulch round the base of the plants given them 
they will continue bearing till cut down by 
severe frosts. The plants required to produce 
the first crop next season should be given a rest 
as regards producing heads. Young plantations 
will absorb large quantities of water. The 
plants of the tall growing Jerusalem section 
should not be allowed to make shoots all over 
the surface of the ground, but be restricted to 
the line. By doing this finer roots are 
obtained, and the tops being stouter do not 
tumble about ; it is also much easier to ply the 
hoe between the plants and thus keep the sur¬ 
face clean. The newer section of Chinese 
Artichokes, or Stachys tuberifera, well repays 
thinning of the shoots or orowns, restricting to 
the line where planted and giving copious 
supplies of moisture in dry weather. A mulch 
of decayed manure between the rows greatly 
improves the size of the roots. 

Beetroot. —The varieties of the Turnip- 
rooted section will soon require to be pulled and 
heeled in in a north border to retain their good 
flavour; if left too long in their growing 
quarters they get old and flavourless. For 
shallow or poor gravelly soils the Turnip-rooted 
varieties of Beet are far superior to the long- 
rooted kinds, and by sowing several times 
during the season they may be had in excellent 
condition. Plants sown late for autumn supplies 
should be encouraged to make a rapid grewth, 
and if given a surface-dressing of a good ferti¬ 
liser they form bulbs quickly. These Turnip- 
rooted kinds possess several advantages ; they 
take up so little space and are bo regular in 
growth, that I find there is a great demand for 
them for salad ; they also keep a long time with¬ 
out shrivelling if stored in a cool place during 
the winter months. The long-rooted types are 
this season making a large growth, and will not 
require any food or moisture. Huge coarse 
Beets are not required; they are often deficient 
of colour and do not cook well, lacking flavour. 


Chou de Burghley in winter.— This 

is a delicious winter vegetable, and, sown thinly 
in May on a cool border and planted out when 
ready, it comes in just at a time choice vegeta¬ 
bles are getting scarce. The formation of this 
vegetable is unique, as there is a small Broccoli 
►i aside a Cabbage. The latter protects the 
tender Broccoli, and is of a most delicate flavour 
when cooked. This variety is not frost proof, 
but is rarely injured before the end of the year. 
If the plants are lifted and stored they give a 
long supply of tender heads. Those who value 
green vegetables during the winter months 
would do well to plant a quarter with this 
variety to form a succession to the autumn 
Cauliflowers. —G. 

1030.— Tomato Freedom.— I beg to state that you 
can get the seed ol the above direct from the raiser and 
grower. Mr. W. Brooks, White Cross Nurseries, Weston, 
super Stare, Somerset—W. H. S. 

Original From 
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covered with litter they are kept fresh, the d 
flavour is better, and there are few losses ; in- ol 


BUTTER BEANS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM. 

Butter Beans cannot be generally known or 
they wonld be more often cultivated. They are 
similar in flavour to the French Bean, only more 
delicate, of the same shape, and grown in pre¬ 
cisely the same way. They are of a rich creamy 
colour, which gives them an inviting appear 
ance. They are very easy to cook, forming & 
welcome change from other vegetables, as they 
are so different, and cost little more than the 
ordinary Beans. To prepare them for cooking, 
merely cut off the ends, without stringing or 
cutting them, which is a great saving of time. 
Place them in a saucepan and cover with boiling 
water, adding a tablespoonful of salt; boil 
quickly for three-quarters of an hour, strain, 
and serve with melted-butter. Such an easily 
got dish will, when its good aualities become 
known, be much appreciated. The Butter 
Bean is a section of the Runner Bean, and there 
are several varieties, some tall or climbing in 
growth and others dwarf, one of the best of the 


iff three dozen fruits. I found this form of 
stamping out quite effectual, and I recommend 
others to act likewise in cases where the fruit is 
similarly affected.—A. 

The White Dutch or Caseknife 
Bean ~ 


wo years ago a variety named 


VEGETABLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
TnK great increase of cottage and allotment 
gardens, and the interest manifested in their 
cultivation, render it necessary to give more 
than ordinary care to the selection of varieties. 

-Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem is 
lame, but is little known or 
It branches out into a cluster of stems, 
not exceed 
'wo rows may be grown in 


Beans (Broad). - 
well worthy of its 
grown. T * 

thickly set with pods, and d< 

1^ feet in height. m 
the space requi 
Windsors, yet it produces double the number of 
pods, and the Beans, when cooked, are of a 
beautiful dark-green colour, and of first-rate 
quality. It only requires to be grown once to be 
included in the regular list. 

Beans (Dwarf French). —One of the best for 
small areas is the old Black Negro, a dwarf 
compact grower, but very free-cropping. It does 
not tequire so much space as Canadian Wonder 
and other large-leaf varieties. 

Borecole ok Kale Dwarf Green Curled is 
in every respect superior to the long-stemmed 
sorts so largely grown. It produces a very fine 
crown of curled leaves, very hardy, and in spring 
bears sprouts of the finest quality in great 
abundance ; it is certainly the best of all the 
Kales. 

Cabbage. —Wheeler’s Imperial, one of the 
oldest and best of all Cabbages, takes very little 


Mont d’Or Dwarf Butter Bean. 


—There are few varieties equal to this for 
winter. It is one of the hardiest varieties grown, 
as it remains good 
winter. 


the soil after a severe 
It well repays cool storage, as then the 
flavour is excellent and the bulbs remain solid. 
I have for years grown this variety as the latest 
crop, that is, to give the supply through the early 
spring. This year, owing to the wet, sunless 
autumn, the roots are not so good as usual, 
having made less growth, but with fine weather 
they will improve. Even when the roots are 
small they keep well and are of good flavour. If 
left in the ground, a little earth should be 
drawn up to the bulbs on each side of the row. 


Endive. —There should be no delay in 
planting out as soon as large enough, and to 
save time there is much gain in careful lifting 
and planting with a trowel on a warm, sloping 
border. The plants soon heart, and may be 
blanched in the open for the first supplies. The 
demand will soon be greater, as when Lettuce 


Pods of the Tall Ivory Butter Bean. 


latter being Mont d’Or, of which an illustration 
is given. The dwarf Algerian Black-seeded 

productive 
j. An illustration is 
here given of pods of the Tall Ivory Butter 
Bean. F. 


Batter Bean is a dwarf form of the Algerian 
Wax or Butter Bean. This is ver 
and of excellent quality. 


(Stachys 


tube 11 era).—The chief objection to this Arti- 
chok • is its small size and the way it has of re¬ 
producing itself, as one set or tuber will produce 
an abundance of roots. To prevent this it is 
well to select large tubers for seed, to give ample 
space, and to keep the growths restricted to 
single or only a cou[’ 

By this means the root-growth is finer and 
1 * preparation for the table. 


iple of growths or 

i is finer and there 
isless trouble in preparation for the table. This 
vegetable i9 useful in a variety of ways, either 

1. It is 


kept it at bay by maintaining a buoyant atmos¬ 
phere by night as well as by day. Notwith¬ 
standing this treatment, disease appeared during 
June in the form of a black shiny-looking 

blotch at the crown of the fruit. At first it is 
only a small black speck, but it soon spreads. 
Within a fortnight the disease was arrested, 
and not a sign of it has appeared since. The 
temperature of the house was kept up, but the 
cure was affected by cutting off every fruit 
directly it was seen there was the least speck of 


Dwarf Algerian Black-seeded Butter Bean. 


in beds in good rich soil, and the hoe kept at 
work between the rows to assist growth. Very 
early sown plants will be full grown, and may 
be blanched with tiles or light boards, as re¬ 
quired, or tied up and inverted flower-pots 
placed over them. During September is a good 
time to plant out late Endive at the foot of 

* Unginalfr&m 
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for soups (as a vegetable) or for salad. 

into small, long, 
other vegetables, 
elegant dish for entries and game. 


delicious fried when cut uj 
thin strips and served round 
making an * w 
Many roots have been lost by lifting and not 
giving sufficient material to keep them free from 
damp or frost. When- left in the ground and 
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south walla, as with a mild winter they often 
give good returns. Of course, a warm, light 
soil and favourable locality are required to 
winter these plants, and for that purpose the 
round-leaved Batavian is much hardier than any 
other variety. Frames or other protection in 
the way of boards, or even turf pits with spare 
frame lights, may be planted with this variety 
for the supply during January or February. At 
that season it is a valuable crop, as choice salads 
are none too plentiful. In planting, it is best to 
make the soil firm, and as the days shorten 
cover at night, also in wet weather.—G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The Tiger-flower (Tigridia pavonia).— 
This gorgeous flower is now rarely seen in gar¬ 
dens, probably from want of information regard¬ 
ing its culture. At the present time the blossoms 
are continuously produced, fresh flowers appear¬ 
ing each day, extending over a period of six 
weeks to two months. Each blossom is from 
5 inches to 6 inches across ; the colour is a 
brilliant crimson, the centre of the flower being 
freely spotted with crimson on a yellow ground. ' 
In height the plants are about 2 feet, with erect 
foliage. A clump of this subject in a mixed 
border is very effective, and associates splendidly 
with such flowers as Lilies, Gladioli, and similar 
subjects. Towards the end of March a well- 
drained bed should be prepared, into which a 
nice rich compost should be worked, a quantity 
of coarse sand or road-grit beiDg incorporated. 
The bulbs should be planted in April, about 
5 inches or 0 inches apart, and 3 inches deep. 
In dry weather they will derive much beneht 
from a copious watering. After the flowering 
period, and when the foliage has decayed, it is 
better to lift the bulbs and store in a cool place 
during the winter, taking means to prevent 
them from becoming frozen. The offsets should 
be picked off and planted by themselves, and 
these should flower during the second year. 
Propagation by seed is rather a slow process, 
an seedlings rarely produce flower-spikes under 
four years.—D. B. Crane. 

Cactus Dahlias.— Many lovely varieties 
of Cactus Dahlias have been raised of late years, 
the colours refined, varied, and the flowers of 
true shape. Nothing in the way of Dahlias is 
more beautiful than the clear satiny shade of the 
variety Lady Penzance, nor so distinct as the 
salmon tones melting into soft yellow and other 
shades as one sees in the kind named Countess 
of Radnor. But with all this wealth of beauty 
the Cactus Dahlias are far from faultless. 
They never will be of great garden value until 
that objectionable trait of hiding their flowers 
amongst the ample leafage is got rid of. It 
entirely spoils the usefulness of the plants. 
Raisers should strenuously endeavour to get 
varieties that throw their flowers well above 
the leaves. 

Honeysuckles In flower and fruit. 

—All lovers of sweetly-scented plants are 
familiar with the fragrant Honeysuckles, but, 
like many other good garden plants, they are too 
frequently pushed aside to make room for newer, 
but not always better, things. I was in a garden 
where in the spring the walls were a mass of 
Honeysuckle, and looking in again a few days 
back was surprised to find the walls still all , 
aglow with colour, for not only were there still 
a good many bunches of bloom, but in addi¬ 
tion there was a heavy crop of beautifully- 
coloured berries, of a rich crimson and yellow 
colour. Anyone in need of wall climbers may ; 
safely count on the Honeysuckle as giving about 
as long a display of either bloom or berries 
as any climber they can select, either new or 
old.—J. G., Gosport. 


Bouvardia Vreelandi.— For planting out | 
in the summer Bouvardia Vreelandi is exceed- j 
ingly pretty, and forms a pleasing change to the ! 
commoner plants, such as Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. This is quite a distinct feature when 
grown in small beds, as in the Chiswick Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and fills the 
air with a delicious fragranoe. It is not generally 
known that this Bouvardia thrives so well out- 


of-doors, the flowers then being much stronger, 
and if used for cutting are much more lasting 
when grown in this way. 4f taken up with care 
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in the autumn, before the frosts, it will continue 
to bloom in the greenhouse for some time. 
Masses of this Bouvardia always look well, and 
it is also very beautiful when mixed with other 
flowers. An oval bed composed of Bouvardias 
and dark red Fuchsias would be very effective, 
the centre composed of the Fuchsias and the 
margin of Bouvardias. We want in gardens to 
get as much variety as possible, not using more 
than can be helped of the same plants, which, 
of course, get monotonous when one sees them 
in every place.—F. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

AUTUMNAL FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Of hardy flowers in season at the present time 
that are adapted to purposes of decoration, 
attention should be drawn to the Dahlia in 
numerous varieties, not taking the standard of 
some of the so-called exhibition kinds as cases 


A spray of Chrysanthemum-flowers with their own 
foliage. 

in point. What are usually termed “show” 
and “fancy” Dahlias are not recommended for 
use in a cut state, unless it be for large and 
showy masses of colour, such as one often sees 
in harvest thanksgiving decorations. It is rather 
those of the Cactus, the decorative, and the 
Pompon sections which are far the most suitable 
in home decorations. To these may be added 
the singles ; they are very beautiful, but slightly 
disappointing by reason of their being pre¬ 
disposed to drop prematurely ; to obviate this, 
the better plan is to cut them before they are 
of full size, just as the petals are unfolded. 
Those who exhibit this section adopt this plan, 
finding it to answer well. All other Dahlias 
should be cut before the outer petals begin to 
fade, otherwise this part of the flowers will 
soon commence to drop. There are several 
Dahlias now grown which are rarely ever shown, 
but which in home decorations are excellent. 
Sultana (buff, tipped with white) is a case in 
point. This is a decorative variety, but too 
small to show ; it has long stems and carries its 
flowers more erect than many, hence it is suited 
for arranging in vases. Rayon d’Or (orange and 


white) is another of this class which is not often 
seen save at home. 

Of varieties that are exhibited frequently, but 
which are equally well suited for home uses- 
particular note should be made of Robert Can, 
nell (magenta, with a bluish tinge), Ernest 
Cannell (a soft or cherry-red), St. Catherine 
(deep yellow), Countess of Gosford (cinnamon 
and gold), Duchess of York (deep orange-red), 
Lady Penzance (pure yellow), Mrs. A. Peart 
(creamy-white), Crawley Gem (crimson-scarlet), 
and Kynerith (rich vermilion); these are all 
what are termed Cactus varieties. Of the 
decorative class particular note should be made 
of Millie Scupham (rich golden-bronze), Mrs. 
Douglas (pinkish-salmon), Honoria (deep yellow), 
Amphion (chrome-yellow), Beauty of Brentwood 
(soft purple), Constance (pure white), Mrs. G. 
Reid (rosy-lake), Lady Marsham (salmon colour), 
and Black Prince (deep maroon), or Cochineal 
(rich crimson). Turning to Pompon varieties, 
the following are of the best: White Aster 
(syr., Guiding Star) (pure white and very free), 

I Golden Gem (yellow, small flower), Iolanthe 
(deep orange, at times tipped with white), 
Favourite (dark maroon), Gem (intense 
scarlet), Red Indian (deep coral-red), 
Whisper (clear yellow and bronze), Lilian 
(pale primrose, edged peach), and Leila 
(reddish-buff, tipped white). Respecting 
singles, I would personally prefer to buy a 
packet of seed of the best possible strain ; 
but some may not have room for these 
experiments, hence I will give the names 
of a few of the best seifs, which are better 
for cutting than the striped kinds : White 
Queen (pure white), Yellow Satin (pale 
yellow) Lady Whitehead (rose-purple), 
Christine (silvery-pink), Formosa (crim¬ 
son), Duchess of Fife (amber, shaded 
orange), Henry Irving (plum coloured), 
Northern Star (bright red), and Miss H. 
Cameron (mauve). These are all well 
proven kinds, but in some cases other sorts 
of each particular colour may have been 
taken note of under each section. Dahlias 
when used in a cut state should be secured 
early in the day, and in every case obtain 
as long a stem as possible. As a ground¬ 
work to Dahlias, shoots of the common 
Berberis (B. Aquifolium) will be conve¬ 
nient, lasting well and very suitable to the 
flowers. Light arrangements are far more 
effective from an artistic point of view 
than those that are at all overcrowded. 

Of other flowers now in season attention 
should be drawn to the Helichrysums, 
which, as Everlastings, will frequently 
serve a good purpose with dried orna¬ 
mental Grasses for many vases during the 
winter months, more particularly such as 
do not stand in the most favourable of 
situations. These Heliohrysums should bo 
cut at once, if not already done, otherwise 
the flowers will be discoloured, being far 
less bright. The late kinds of Grasses will 
be fresh, such, for instance, as the Hare’s- 
tail Grass (Lagurus ovatus), the Love 
Grass (Eragrostis elegans), and the Quak¬ 
ing Grass (Briza gracilis). These will all 
be of essential service to arrange with 
Everlasting flowers. Of these latter men¬ 
tion should be made of the varieties of the 
greenhouse Statice, S. profusa being the best and 
most compact grower. Those who live within the 
reach of the common Bracken should not fail to 
secure a few good pieces ; these later on will do 
well for arranging with long sprays of Chrysan¬ 
themums, nothing being more suitable for the 
Japanese and single sections. It is surprising 
that more use is not made of this and other 
“common” things, instead of placing too much 
reliance upon tender exotics. 

The early and late Chrysanthemums are de¬ 
lightful for cutting, and are especially beautiful 
when their own foliage is used, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. G. 


The white Scablosa oauoasica.- One sees the 
beautiful blue-flowered type often shown, but not the 
charming white variety. This is a plant worth growing in 
a bold group if it proves as free as the parent. It 
resembles it in habit, and the flowers are similar, only pure 
white. _ _ 


“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, vnlh a chapter cm 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood enaravings from drawings bu Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Dewy Svo, linen boards, pries 12*.; well bound in 
half morocco, 18a Through all booksellers. 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOOIBTIBS. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
The first committee meeting of the present 
season took place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., on Monday evening, 
Angast 26th. The committee confirmed the 
minutes of the previous meeting. The first 
business of the meeting was to propose a vote 
of sympathy with the relatives of the late Mr. 
Arthur Wortley, who had been associated with 
the society when it was known as the Stoke 
Newington Chrysanthemum Society, and who 
occupied the position of secretary in 1851. This 
resolution was proposed by Mr. J. Williams, 
the oldest member of the sooiety, to whom Mr. 
Wortlev was known as a successful exhibitor in 
the old days, and a most oourteous official. 
Mr. R. Ballantine seconded the resolution, 
paying a high tribute to the good qualities of 
the deceased gentleman. Other members sup¬ 
ported the resolution, which was oarried unani¬ 
mously. Messrs. J. Newton and W. E. Boyce 
having resigned their positions on the general 
committee, the latter gentleman also vacating 
his position on the floral committee, the vacan¬ 
cies thus caused were filled as follows : Messrs. 
G. Walker and W. Holmes were elected members 
of the general committee, and Mr. J. M‘Hattie, 
a well-known Chrysanthemum exhibitor and 
gardener to the Duke of Wellington, was elected 
a member of the floral committee. The schedule 
sub-committee were appointed to deal with the 
September, October, and December exhibitions 
of 1896, and to oonsider the question of con¬ 
tinuing the “ Year Book.” The report of the 
Jubilee sub-committee was read, ana contained 
amongst other proposals the following interesting 
iteraB : It is proposed to raise a sum of £200, in 
addition to the usual grants from the Royal Aqua¬ 
rium authorities, also to apply to the Veitch and 
Turner memorial trustees, Royal Botanic Sooiety, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society for assist¬ 
ance. Jubilee medals to be specially struck are 
proposed for the Jubilee Exhibition in 1896. 
The show is to continue for four days in Novem¬ 
ber, and it is proposed to hold a competition on 
the first and third days, eaoh exhibition thus 
lasting two days. As on the oooasion of the 
Centenary Exhibition, a grand banquet to be 
held at the Hotel Mdtropole is a part of the 
festivities proposed. Each section of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is to be specially represented, some 
of the chief olasses being as follows : Either 48 
or 60 Japanese blooms, distinct, four Jubilee 
medals and four substantial prizes ; 36 Incurved 
blooms, distinct; 36 Anemone blooms, distinot, 
divided up into 12 Japanese Anemones, 12 large- 
flowered Anemones, and 12 Pompon Anemones. 
A class is proposed for 12 bunches Reflexed, 
distinct, 3 blooms in a bunch; 12 Pompons, 
distinct, 6 blooms of each, distinot; 24 

bunches, singles, 12 large and 12 small- 
flowered varieties and 24 blossoms of old varie¬ 
ties. In almost all the foregoing classes 4 prizes 
and 4 Jubilee medals are proposed as the respec¬ 
tive awards. A display by foreign members 
will be invited ; also a class for frozen blooms, 
to cover 9 superficial feet, for those societies 
affiliated with the N.C.S. in the colonies. Col¬ 
lections of fruits, vegetables, and Grapes, and 6 
specimen Japanese plants, 6 specimen Inourved 
plants, and 6 specimen Pompons, are some of 
the chief classes suggested by the Jubilee sub¬ 
committee to properly celebrate the Jubilee of 
the society. Mr. G. Stevens suggested that 
groups should be specially provided for. Mr. 
D. B. Crane claimed further consideration 
for those who devoted their attention to 
the Chrysanthemum for decorations, and sug¬ 
gested the committee should make a special 
class; and the members of affiliated societies 
who were present asked for some addition to 
classes in their interests. The new Jubilee sub¬ 
committee was re-elected, with the addition of 
the name of Mr. D. B. Crane. Twenty-three 
new members and two fellows were eleoted 
during the evening. 


Hell&ntlms Miss Melliah.— This is a very bright 
flower. The flowers are not formal, and of a very rich 
shade of yellow. It is a form well worth taking note of. 

Iilllam sulphureum is not exaetly a novelty, as it 
was brought forward some few years ago by Messrs. Low ft 
Co., of Clapton. It was then oalled Wallichianum super- 
bum. and, as far as I know of them, is the most beautiful 
of all the longiflorum section. The long, white, trumpet- 
shaped tube is made still more beautiful by the delicate 
primrose shading of the Interior of the flower.—T. 
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BULBS TOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for Insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to a ny designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is tent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
»n mind that , ae Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (tohich, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Ga&dbnins 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1210. — Treatment of Plne-oones.—I have several 
conee of a rare Pine from a high point in Switzerland. 
They are half-eaten by birds, but many seem perfect. 
Wbat is the best plan of treating them for a prospect of 
raising plants?— Constant Subscriber. 

1211. — Filbert-trees.— I stored some Filbert-nuts in 
a tub, where they remained for two years. They have now 
taken root and grown to the height of about 18 inches. If 
I removed them from the tub and planted them in the 
garden would they be of any use ?— F. Coleman. 

12H—Culture of Campanula pyramldalls.— 
Will you please give me all the information you can on 
Campanula pyramidalls ? I want to grow them next year. 
Where can I get plants next spring ? I should like some 
trailing Campanulas as welL I have the blue and white O. 
isophylla.— Learner. 

1213. — Fruit-tree cuttings.— Will cuttings of Pear- 
trees and Cherry-trees strike root? I put a few cuttings 
into the ground some time last winter, and they are now 
in leaf. Is it any use leaving them in the ground ? Some 
say it is not possible to grow them in this way, and I should 
like to have your opinion.— Ymofrynydd. 

1214. — Planting Conifers, <fec-Can you tell me 
what ornamental conifers, Cypresses, Thujas, or such ever¬ 
green trees are suitable to plant by the edge of a river 
about 30 feet wide, running east to west? I mean such as 
will stand a fair amount of spring frosts. Some common 
silver Firs planted about twenty-five years ago do fairly 
well, but in most springs their young shoots are burnt by 
the frosts and turn brown, the surrounding land being 
flat and damp.—V. A. 

1215. — Building small Melon-pit.— I am building 
a small Melon-pit, and I wish to dig out the pathway to 
the depth of 2 feet and to concrete or cement tne aides and 
the path, which will be 2 feet wide by i) feet long, and the 
sides of path 2 feet deep. Can you tell me through your 
valuable paper how this can be done—what materials, how 
much, and about the price, and any further particulars as 
to laying the same ? I have a lot of fine cinder-ash. Can 
1 use that for the purpose?—F. C. H, 

1210.— Making a Peach border.— I am about to 
make a new Peach-border, and seek the co-operation of my 
fellow-gardeners through your valuable paper, of whioh 
I am a constant reader. In this district it is rather difficult 
to grow good Peaohes outside, and I would like to know 
whether you would approve the following plan—viz., to 
make border as for Vines by conoreting bottom and run¬ 
ning wall 5 feet from principal wall—that is, forming 
border 5 feet wide 2 feet deep? I would also like advice 
as to the best kinds for outdoor work ? I may say the 
wall has 3 feet projecting glass at top.—T. R. 

1217.— Flowers all the year round in Ire¬ 
land .—Would some of your readers be good enough to 
give me a list of hardy perennials that would supply a suc¬ 
cession of flowers all the year round ? I have a small 
garden in Co. Limerick, facing south-east, clay, rather 
heavy. I do most of the gardening myself, but having very 
little knowledge of flowers, cannot manage to have a 
regular supply of them. Mrs. Sinkius Pink 1 have a nice 
bed of. They do remarkably well. This year I have a 
hedge of Sweet Peae, fifty feet long, which has kept my 
friends and myself supplied with flowers since middle of 
June, and Is still blooming heavily. I have a small green¬ 
house, in which I chiefly grow Ferns and raise seedlings, 
as the only heat is an oil stove. I would be thankful for a 
list of plants good for cutting and that will supply me with 
flower* from January to December, If possible.—C onstant 
Reader of Gardening. 


To the following queries brief replies owe given , 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1218. — Camellias In greenhouse (No Name).— 
You may grow Camellias in a greenhouse facing due south, 
but you will have to shade in bright weather after April. 
The night temperature need not rise above 50 degs. from 
artificial heaL and the plants will take no harm if the 
temperature does not fall much below 40 degs. in winter. 

1219. — Treatment of Carnation layers and 

Geranium ” cuttings (Fresh Reader, Windsor). 

—It is not necessary to water the Carnations with soot and 
sheep-manure; It would probably kill them, as the latter 
in particular Is very strong. Nor are liqutd-m&nuree neces¬ 
sary for the “Geranium" cuttings. Just treat them in an 
ordinary way, giving pure water only. 

1220. — Red-spider on shrubs (A. DA— The leaf 
and pieoe of bark you sent are badly attacked by one 
of the red-spiders. When the leaves fall they should be 


collected and burned, and the stems and branches well 
wetted with the following mixture; The extraot from 
8 lb. of Quaesia-chips, 5 lb. of soft-soap, 10 lb. of flowers 
of sulphur to every 100 gallons of water. The hot, dry 
weather was very favourable to these mites.—G 8. S. 

1221. — Immature May-bug (A. A. Colgate).- In 
reply to the enclosed from A. A. Colgate, the insect you 
eent is, as you thought, an immature May-bug or cock¬ 
chafer. It is in the state which corresponds to the 
chrysalis in butterflies, moths, ftc. All its limbs are 
covered with a skin, from which it will emerge aea perfect 
beetle. It was, no doubt, in a rough cocoon, chiefly 
composed of earth, which, perhaps, you did not notice.— 
G. S. S. 

1222. —Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Will you please tell me how to preserve Mountain-ash 
berries ?— Hetty. 

*** Your question was answered last week, page 407. 

1223. — Rabbit-manure- — I have a quantity of 
Rabbit excreta. Is it of any use as manure for flowers? 
And how should it be dealt with?—W. 

V* On no account use Rabbit-manure. It is vile stuff. 

1224. —Planting Sweet Williams.— ,4t what 
distance from each other should seedling Sweet Williams 
be planted? I want them to form bold clamps next 
summer.—B. 

*** From IS inches to 15 inches will be the correct 
distance. 

1225. — B xhlbltlng Ageratum. — Would you 
kindly tell me whether Ageratum Swaolev Blue should be 
exhibited as an annual or perennial?—R. J. S. 

%* This is a vexed question. It is not safe to show the 
plant under any circumstances, as it is not hardy. It is 
distinctly a perennial. You do not say under what condi¬ 
tions you are about to show it. If amongst hardy peren¬ 
nials, then you will certainly be disqualified; it is a 
greenhouse plant. 

1226. —A seedling Begonia.— Will you kindly let 
me know in Gardening wbat you think of Begonia flower ? 
It is from a batch of seedlings which has been extra good. 
Is it a new form and worth naming ?— Isle of Man. 

%* A very fine single fiower, white, with a broad margin 
of rose-carmine; but we have seen even finer named kinds. 

1227. — Asalea mollis.— Will you kindly inform me 
if an Aaalea mollis would thrive in a border and stand the 
winter out-of-doors?— Robin. 

V Yes, these pretty shrubs are quite hardy, and thrive 
well in light peaty soil and a moderately sheltered situation 
in the open air. 

1228 —Young Apple-trees not bearing.— Can 
you tell me why young Apple-trees planted in the autumn 
of 1893 have not given any fruit either last year or this ? 
They blossomed well in the spring, and are planted in a 

J 'arden where other trees carry plenty of fruit When sent 
rom the nursery they were strong trees about 5 feet high. 
—F. G. Mkthall. 

*** They are, no doubt, growing too strongly. It will 
be best to lift them and cut off any gross-growing roots, 
encouraging fibrous roots. After lifting, give a good 
mulching <f manure. When returning the soil, mix with 
it a little burnt ashes or lime rubbish, but no manure. 
Only feed from the surface. 

1229.— Culture of Cape Pond-flower.— Would 
you kindly inform me if tne Cape Pond-flower (Apono- 
geton dietachyon) would succeed m a tub without more 
change of water than that which would come from the rain 
falling on the tub? Would the water be too stagnant? 
Would it be necessary to sink the tub in the ground ?— 
O. W. 

*„* The Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton dietachyon) 
may be grown in a tub without more change of water than 
making good the loss from evaporation. Better sink the tub 
in the ground, or build some rock work round it, and plant 
tcith Sedums, etc. The-water will then not be so likely to 
freeze into a mows of ice in the winter. We have seen this 
plant grown in an earthenware pan or bowl in the green. 
May also be grown in the room. Rosily raised from seeds. 

1230 —Sickly Carnation.—I forward by same poet 
a Carnation plant I took out of my small garden. I 
intended taking it out whole, with the result as you see. 
I also enclose two buds of another plant that has borne 
fairly good flowers. I cannot understand why one plant 
dies like enclosed, whilst within a few inches another is in 
robust health.— Amateur. 

*** It is not uncommon among Carnations for one 
plant to be in robust health and another one near to be 
delicate and ultimately die. Some varieties, especially 
among the yellows, have delicate constitutions, and are apt 
to die off like the plant enclosed. From the appearance of 
the “grass” we should say the plant enclosed has a 
delicate constitution, and wireworms and that dreaded 
fungoid disease which attacks Carnations in some soil are 
more destructive to these delicate sorts. We have come to 
the conclusion that some of these delicate sorts are not 
worth growing, except in the most favoured situations. 

1231.— Lily of the Valley.— What is the difference 
between “crowns” and “ clumps” of Lilies of the Valley ? 

I wish to grow Borne outside. Which would you advise me 
to have ? Are the German varieties the best? What Is the 
time to plant them ? Do they require richly-manured sell ? 
—Lily of the Valley. 

*»* The crowns are the flowering heads. If you buy 
clumps you simply get a mass of growth, some of which 
may flower. The Berlin crowns are the best, and used 
largely for forcing. Plant out-of-doors now, or as soon as 
you can get the crowns, and in fairly rich soil, well 
trenched, and not too exposed or dry position. 

1232.— Unhealthy Carnation-buds.— will you 
kindly tell me what has happened to my Carnations ? The 
roots and leaves appear quite healthy, and so were the two 
or three first blooms; but about a fortnight ago all the 
buds appeared suddenly blighted, like the specimens I 
send you I can find no good reason for this, as the other 
flowers blooming near are quite healthy. These Carnations 
are in a round bed by themselves in a sunny aspect in a 
sheltered garden, which elopes to the south-westu— Saltire. 

%* Simply due to the recent wet and cold weather 
following a period of drought. 
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lm—Propagating Araucaria excels 1 b.— My 
employer wishes me to propagate Araucaria exoelsis. Will 
you please give instructions in Gardening how to proceed ? 

—SrfSRBROOK. 

V Araucaria xcehis can be propagated by cutting$ 
and seeds. Callings of ledding shoots of your plantg will 
strike in sandy peat in a close propagating-case. Better 
not hurry them with much heat to begin with. Seeds may 
be purchased from the large seed firms who import such 
things; but where only a plant or two is required, it is far 
better to leave the propagation in the hands of the specialist. 
As young plants are cheap. 

1234.—Ply on BrasslOGL— Please say io your Valu¬ 
able paper what is the best remedy for the fly on Braesica ? 
—S. Hide. 

V The most effectual and almost the only admissible 
remedy is an infusion of Quassia-chips and soft soap, 
made by boiling a handful of Quassia-chips for twenty 
minutes, then stir in a little soft-soap ana make up to 
2 gallons or 8 gallons with odd water. 


had better be discarded. Danoefs Early Scarlet and 
Mitchell's Royal Albert are two excellent early varieties, 
and Myatt's Victoria is the best late kind. 

1243. — Unhealthy Grapes.— I have two ten-year- 
old Vines in a fair-sized span-roof greenhouss, one Mus¬ 
catel, the fruit of which does not swell or ripen ; the other, 
of the Sweetwater variety, fruits satisfactorily, but the 
fruit, when nearly ripe, splits at ends, and then quickly 
mildews or rots in a most troublesome manner. The roots 
of both Vines ere outside, and house is given ample venti¬ 
lation during daytime and a little at night.—EDGBASTdx. 

*»• In reply to your Utter, we imagine the house is un¬ 
heated, and the sudden change from hot to cold weather 
which we have recently experienced has prevented the 
berries from swelling and also causing them to split. A 
lilUe artificial warmth teas wanted. 

1244. — Moving a Laurustlnus— I should he glad 
to know if it would do to move a Laurustlnus after being 

E l anted four years? Or oould 1 divide it in any way ? It 
i now in fall bad.—Roux. 


1235. —Greenhouse for Lmpagertas. — What 
would be the best way to build one for the above? I 
thought that a house with a northern aspect would be 
best.— A Young Amateur. 

V You are quite right. These plants succeed best on 
a cool north aspect, where little or no sun reaches the 
plants. Plant them out in roomy beds of rather rough 
peaty soil, with free drainage, and when established water 
abundantly. 

1236. —Bottomless flower pots.— In reading one 
of your works, 1 sew that you recommend rings of pots— 
i.e., garden flower-pots with the bottoms out off, for the 
more choioe bulbs. I have tried to get them, but failed. 
Gan you oblige me by informing me where they are made? 
—Bsrnard Kendall. 

*»* We do not think you will succeed in getting these 
ready made. They will have to be made to order (this can 
be done at any good pottery), or, if only a few were 
required, it would be cheaper to knock out or cut off the 
bottoms from some ordinary flower-pots. 

1237. —Palm suokera.—I have a large Palm In tub. 
Two small ones have oome up from the root. Oould I 
separate them, and when ?— Robin. 

*** Wait until the spring, and in February or March, 
if your greenhouse is a warm one or you have a hot-bed at 
command, otherwise about the middle of April, scrape 
away some of the soil and remove the suckers carefully, 
cutting them as low down as possible, and with a bit of 
root if you can. Pot them firmly in sandy peat and loam 
in small pots, plunge in the hot bed, and keep close, moist, 
and shaded until established, when they should be moved 
into larger pots and grown on in the usual way. 

1238. —Seedling Primroses end Violets —I 
should be very much obliged if you would tell me if it is 
the right Urns of year for planting Seedling Primroses and 
Violets in a wood so that they may flower next spring, and 
where can they be bought? Do Violets do well fn a shady 
wood ?— Primrose. 

*** To bloom next spring. Primroses, and Violets, also, 
ought to be planted this month or next. We cannot say 
exactly where they are to be procured, but young plants 
(wild seedlings mostly) are often advertised very cheaply. 
Small Violet-roots (divisions or runners) may also be 
bought at a very low rate in the same way; but a good deal 
of difficulty will probably be experienced in procuring 
seedlings. But to plant at this season, good, strong roots 
should be employed. Violets do well in a wood where the 
shade is not too heavy. 

1239. —Man-eating-tree of Madagaso&r.— Oan 
yon Inform me where 1 can find an account of the mythical 
“ Man or Animal-sating tree of Madagascar," a description 
of which appeared in some paper a few yean ago, say, a 
doien, or perhaps more ?—H. D. 

The account of the Man-eating-tree was a stupid 
hoax, published at the time there was so much nonsense 
written about the Pitcher-plants and other insect-enticing 
plants. We do not know the paper you refer to. 

1240. —Seedling Apple-tree.— I have a seedling 
Apple-tree three yean old; it is 6 feet high and in good 
condition. Is it necessary to have it grafted ? If so, what 
time of the year is best to do it ?—N. B. 

*»* The tree will, of course, flower and produce fruit in 
time, but whether the fruit will be worth anything it is 
impossible to say. If raised from a pip of a common 
variety it is sure to be inferior also. The right time for 
drafting is when the buds begin to move in the spring, and 
as the tree has grown so large it would perhaps oe better to 
qraft it at standard or hall-standard height, or it might 
be budded in July. You had better get an experienced 
gardener to do it either way. 

1241. —“ Geranium ’’-cuttings. — Should M Gera¬ 
nium "-cuttings that have been in silver sand for a fortnight 
be ready now for potting ?— Ada Pullen. 

*** As a rule, cuttings of the plants mentioned should 
not be potted off until well rooted and beginning to grow 
ajaln; but as these are in sand only and sure to be 
“ callused ” by this time, <4 will perhaps be better to place 
them singly in small pots of sandy soil now and let them 
remain in these for the winter. In a general way, 
“ Geranium”-cuttings take about a month to emit roots at 
this season. Keep them rather dry until rooted and 
beginning to grow. 


1242.— Rhubarb.—I have several clumpe of Rhubarb. 
It is a very good sort, but the leaves come so small, not 
much bigger than the common Plantain. I daresay there 
are a dozen heads in a lump not much bigger than a 
bucket. I shifted some and left some alone last winter. 
It is good rich soiL Will you please advise me if I ought 
to separate each head, sad which is the next best to 
Hawke’s Champagne for general use?— A. A. Colgate. 


\* Divide the clumps into pieces, with about three 
crowns apiece, and replant them in ground that has been 
well trenched 2 feet deep and liberally manured. This 
should be done next spring, just as the buds or crowns begin 
to swell previous to pushing up the stems. After planting 
throw a little littery manure over. If they do not grow 
and do well the next year the variety vs us less, and 
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*** The plant may certainly be safely removed ; but it 
would be better to wait until the end of this month 
(September) at any rate—it is rather early yet. The 
removal, unless very carefully performed, would also 
probably check the flowering slightly. Any young sucker- 
like growths may be removed and planted separately in 
October or the early spring; but the plant is usually 
propagated by means of cuttings inserted in the autumn. 

1245. -Spring plants for border.— I should be 
much obliged if you oould tell me through your paper one 
or two of the beet little spring flowers or plants for bor¬ 
dering beds of Tulips, Hyacinths, Ac.—T. E. 0. 

*,* There are several very useful subjects to choose from, 
a few of the best flowering being Arabic albida (white), 
Alyssum saxatile compactum (<bright yellow' 1 , Aubrietia 
grceca or A. CampbeUi (purple), the Annual Silene(dwarf, 
rose). White Primroses, single. Tufted Panties ( Violas), 
and Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica) (blue). Of foliage 
subjects may be grown Euonymus radicans and the little 
Golden Feather (Pyrethrum). Where the colours suit we 
think we should prefer the Alyssum, Aubrietia , or White 
Primroses to anything else. 

1246. — Winter Cabbage.— Can you toll ms the 
beet kinds of Cabbage-seed to grow for winter use to come 
on quickly ?— Skerries. 

*,* It is too late now to sow seed of any kind of Cabbage 
even to stand the winter and become fit for use in the 
spring and early summer, much less for use during the 
winter. The hardiest and best Cabbage for winter use is 
the Rosette Colewort, seed of which should be sown about 
the middle of June and planted out when large enough 
At that season Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, Ac., are 
mostly employed. The best kinds of Cabbage for autumn 
sowing are the Enfield Market, Sutton’s Imperial, Bllam’s 
Early, and Meins No. 1. Plants of these may be pur¬ 
chased and planted now. 

1247. — Hardy white flowers for cutting.— I 
shall require s large qusntity of white flowers next sum¬ 
mer, about the first week of August Kindly advise as to 
whet will be easy and inexpensive to grow? I have 
Stephanotis and other hot-house and greenhouse plants, 
but require outdoor flowers which can he cut wholesale.— 
WniTELANDS. 

*** Some of the most useful and easily-grown subjects 
for this purpose are the White Snapdragons or Antirrhi¬ 
nums (these are simply invaluable). Sweet Peas, the 
White Everlasting Pea, White Stocks, China Asters (the 
Comet, Paeony-flowered, and dwarf Chrysanthemum kind* 
are good for cutting ), White Sultan, Chrysanthemum 
coronatrium, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, Carnations, 
such as Gloire de Nancy, Ac., Dahlias White Aster, Con¬ 
stance, Ac., Pyrethrum partheniumfl.-pl., as well as the 
varieties oj P. rosea, Chrysanthemum maximum, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia fl.-pl, Canterbury Bells, Double 
Jacobcea, Phlox Drummondi, White Japan Anemone, 
and Roses. 

1248. —Hardy perennials.— Last spring I planted 
a quantity of these, mostly in single specimens, in good 
ordinary light soil, and, as a rale, they have done well; 
bat owing to my ignoranoe and want of proper advice they 
were so badly distributed that most of them will have to 
oome up again and be re-arranged, and many will bear 
dividing. While I am about it, I shall prepare and manure 
a large new bed with the object of dividing and massing 
some, and of planting seedlings of others. The question 
is when to do all this—in the autumn or next spring, 
having regard to the fact that mine is an extremely oola 
locality, but dry, and with good drainage ? Also, I should 
like to know whether things that have done well in my 
natural soil will do equally in manured ground— e.g.. 
Aster alpinus, Silene Scn&fta, Ac. ?—B. 

V Vfith a fait ly dry and well-drained soil many hardy 
perennials may be safely divided and transplanted in the 
autumn ; but others, again, resent being disturbed while 
in a dormant condition, so that on the whole we think it 
would be as well to defer the work until the spring. Have 
your bed prepared and everything ready, and as soon as 
the weather breaks and growth begins to recommence, set to 
work. Bu so doing, any plants that may have succumbed 
during the wilder can be replaced. Asters, Ac., grow 
well in poor soil, so do not manure too heavily, and set 
such things a little farther back. 

1249. —Unhealthy Camellias.— I wrote to you 
some time ago about my Camellias, to which I had given 
soars Olay's Fertiliser. I repotted them in loam and leaf- 
mould half-and-half (for want of peat). They grew all over, 
but all the $oung shoots lost every one of their leaves. 
The trees are now full of flower buds. Whet would you 
recommend me to do with them ? I have grown them 
successfully for at least fifty yean under Vines in a cool- 
house.— H. W. 

%* The manure mentioned (which is far too strong for 
plants like Camellias) naturally injured the roots, with 
the consequences described. Their vitality is, however, 
evidently not destroyed, and the plants may be pulled 
round with care; but it will take years to get them in 
health and vigour again. Our advice is to pick off the 
whole of the buds and keep the plants quiet (cool) through 
(As winter, watering very carefully and only when really 


necessdry. In the spring let them have gradually a genial 
temperature qf 60 degs. or 70 degs. Syringe them 
frequently, and water rather freely also. If the soil is 
right, and they make fresh roots, they will come round, 
and when growing freely may be cut in severely if 
necessary to improve the shape. 

1250. — Liquid from cefts-plt.—I should be glad to 
know how beet to use above for gardening purposes. The 
rain water from back premises, slops from house, and w.o. 
runs into it. How can I use this?— Constant Rradkr. 

*„* When plenty of rain falls, and the liquid is well 
diluted, this may be applied just as it is to cauliflower?. 
Cabbage, Peas, Scarlet Runners, Leeks, Ac , and in a still 
more diluted form to Roses, Dahlias , Chrysanthemums, 
and other vigorous-flowering plants. Ij at all too strong, 
add twice or thrice the quantity of water to it, and if very 
offensive, use a little lime. Do not let it touch the leaves 
of the plants more than can be helped . 

1251. — Seedling Carnations- — I have some 
seedling CArnaiione, also some pipings taken three weeks 
ago, planted on ground in warm greenhouss. Will you 
kindly tell me whether these should be planted out in the 
open now, or oould I leave them until April ?—H. W. Witt. 

*/ Seedling Carnations certainly ought not to be in a 
warm greenhouse at this or any other season, and the 
sooner they are removed the better. It will be rather a 
violent change for the poor thitigs, as the nights are getting 
long and cool now; but we should plant them out now 
without delay, protecting them by means of inverted empty 
flower-pots or the like at night or on very hot, sunny days. 
The pipings, if rooted and of choice sorts, had better be 
taken up, potted, removed to a frame to harden off when 
established, and either planted out early in October or kept 
in the frame till spring. 

1252— Edging for garden beds.— My old- 
fashioned garden, which, umil I came into possession of it 
two years ago, had been neglected for years, has its square 
beds edged with Box, which, owing to neglect, is much too 
thick and high, in places dead, leaving gaps, and much of 
it is full of foul Grass. I think it must come up. What 
would be best to use in its place ? Or would it be better to 
replant Box ? If so, when would be the right time for the 
replanting ? I should like something thet when once put 
into its pfaoe would need ss little care as may be, as I am 
obliged to be economical of labour. Soil is chalky.— 
Alice. * 

*** We should lift the Box and edge the beds with a soft 
stone, plantinj at the margin Saxifrage and Stonecrops, or 
Creeping Jenny, which will vn time creep over and hide 
them. The Mossy Saxifrage (S hypnoides) is best for this 
purpose, being very free in growth, and of a beautiful green 
throughout the winter. Thrift makes a fine edging, but 
wants replanting every three years. 

1253. —Bougainvilleas losing their leaves.— 

I have two Bougainvilleas, one in a 12-inch pot and the 
other in a 10-inch pot. They were potted and pruned in 
March, and neither of them have set for bloom yet, 
although they have grown very well; but they lose their 
leaves. Will someone tell me the reason and the remedy ? 
—A Young Amateur. 

*** As a rule, these plants do not succeed nearly so well 
in vote as when planted out, B. glabra being, in fact, the 
only variety at all suitable for pot culture , and when so 
grown it requires a higher temperature than if planted 
out, the heat of a mild stove or range of 60 degs. to 80 degs. 
being necessary in order to bloom the plant at all well. B. 
speetabili* ana B. speciosa are useless when grown in pots. 
You had better ascertain of which variety your plant is, 
and proceed accordingly. Bougainvilleas require to be kept 
almost dry through the winter, especially »n a low tem¬ 
perature, and to be liberally watered and fed while in 
growth. 

1254. — White-flowered annuals for catting. 

—Would you be good enough to inform me through your 
valusble paper the best annuals for spring cutting, chiefly 
white ? 1 should like seme also for summer and autumn 

use. When must they be sown ? I want to have a good 
display of bloom to keep cutting from about twioe a week. 
Would the White Phlox be useful ?— Barer Hope. 

*** The best subjects for pour purpose will be Whits 
Sweet Peas, such as Mrs. Sankep, Emily Henderson, or the 
Invincible White, White Stocks (Ten-week or German), 
Comet, Pceony, Snowball, and Dwarf Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Asters, Cornflowers. Chrysanthemum coro- 
narium and C. nodorum plenissimum (both white). 
White Sweet Williams, Doubts Jacobaea, Verbenas, and 
the German Scabious are also nice, and flower the earns 
year from early-sown seed. White Single Dahlias may 
also be grown from seed sown in heat in March, but of the 
double ones plants must be purchased. The White Phlox 
Drummondi is a useful annual; sow at the end of April 
in open ground, or the first week in heat. Sow also the 
Stocks, Asters, and Verbenas under glass in March; the 
others outside. 


1255.— Lapagerla In a pot.— I got a Lapageria 
alba four years ago. It was 5 inches high and in a 6-inch 
pot. It grew well for a time; the following year it 
appeared to stand still. I repotted it into a 12-inch pot; 
it grew well, flowered, and attained a height of 2 fast. 
Last year it did not flower at all. After reading Gardening 
carefully I moved it from its old plsoe and put the pot 
against an east wall; the house is a lean-to, with walls 
north and east. I thought perhaps it got too much sun. 
It is now well shaded, and has grown perhaps 3 feet high, 
but has not flowered. Can you suggest what I had better 
do ? Everything else in the house does splendidly. If I 
plant in the Inside border, at what time of tbs year should 
I do so?—A Five Years’ Subscriber. 

*** If the plant is to do well you must plant it out. 
Lapageria* never thrive for any length of time in even 
large pots ; they must have a bed, and the bigger, in reason, 
the better. Make a brick or concrete border, not less than 
5 feet or 6 feet long, S feet to 4 feet wide, and t feet or 
2\ feet deep. Drain it well, and fill up with a mixture 
of rough peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand 
and bricks broken rather small, and turn out the plant into 
this rather early in the spring before growth commences. 
It is better to plant in a small body of soil and add more 
as required. When established this plant needs to be 
I abundantly watered, with shad t end a cool temperature. 
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TO OORRNSFONDNNTB. 

We should be glad if reader* would remember that we 
do not anewer Queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward lettere to correspondent, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Cherry and Primrose. —" Roses for Amateurs/* 
by the Rev. J. H. D'Ombrain, published at 170, Strand, 
price Is. 2d., is a useful little work. Dean Hole’s 
“ Book about Roses ” is a most oharming work, 
which every lover of Roses should read, and another 
excellent book on the subjeot is issued by Messrs. Paul, of 

Walt-hara Gross.- E. J. Wood.—Try the Vaporiser, 

(G. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, London). 

Replies next week will be given to “ S. P. II.,” 
“ Fex, “ G. A. H.,” “ South Post,” " An Anxious Reader,” 
" Anxious Enquirer,” “ Novice,” and several others whose 
replies were received too late to be dealt with in the 
present issue. 

Erratum — Mrs. Chas. Hammond .—Please read for 
" Arnebia,” in Ga&dbhmg, August 31, page 40S, 
41 Asclepias Oornutl” 


NAM S3 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V dny communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardutisq Lulus- 
t&atbd, 87 , Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— R. Parkinson —Bladder Senna 

(Golutea arborescens).- H. Russell.— You have sent a 

large number, some mere twigs, which are difficult to 
determine. 1, Portugal Laurel; 2, Common Mahonia (M. 
aquifolium), also called Berberisaquifolia; 8, Abies Menziesl; 
4, Berberis dulcis; 5 Euouymuc japonicus; 6, Lauruatious 
(Viburnum Tinus); 7, Apparently a bit of the oommon 
Yew; 8. Berberia natalensia; 0, Please send cone ; 11, Send 
in fruit; 12, Chinese Juniper (Juniperus chinensia); 13, 
Berberia stenophylla; 14, Oommon Aucuba; 15, A 
Fuchsia of some kind, probably F. Riocartoni, but please 
send in bloom; 16, Snowberry (Symphorioarpus racemosus); 

17, Yucca gloriosa.-/. <7.— Monkshood (Aconitum Napel* 

lus).- W. C. P .—Pancratium fragrana.- Constant 

Rtaier (Bateman).— Chrysanthemum maximum ; It is not 

rare.- Sherbrook.- 1, Hibiscus syriaoue, also known as 

Althaea frutex; 2. Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis); 3, 
Veronica spicata; 4. Potentilla, but flowers too faded to 
determine kind; 5, Nigella damascene (Love-in-a-mist); 6, 

Tropaaolum speciosum.- Subscriber from the first 

( J. M.%— Pyrus hybrids, not a Crataegus. — J. If.—It is 
very difficult to toll from merely the tops of the leaves, but 
it is probably the Oommon Bur*Reed (Sparganium 

ramosum).- S. S. H.— Double-flowered Sneesewort 

(Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.).- M. Millais.—The Blue 

Pea (Lathyrus axureus); it is an annual, and should be 
grown like the ordinary Sweet Pea of gardens, sowing 
the seed in spring; you must gather the seed now 

for next year.- Novice, Ems worth —Tecoma radi- 

cans.- Blanche.—R osa polyantha Perled’Or.- J.D.. 

Chester .—Hainanthus natalensia.- W. P. Howe.—I, 

Abelia rupestris; 5, Rose Campion (Agroetemma coron- 

aris); fruit named below.- S. Hyde.—Bladder Senna 

(Colutea arborescens).- Chemist.—1, Amaratus salici- 

folius; 2, Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana).- Fury.— 

1, Cheilanthes amrea; 2, Pteris longifolia; 3, Adiantum 

trapeziforme; 4, Phlebodium aureum.- J. Matthews.— 

1, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 2, Biota orientalis; 3, American 
Oak (Quercus rubra); 4, Spiraa Douglasi; 5, Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, very fine; 6, Epipaotis, but flowers 
too faded to determine the species ; 7, Anemone japonica, 
dark form: 8, Prickly 8hield Fern (Polystiohum aculea- 

tum).- Geo. F. Jackman.— Roses: 1, Prince Camille de 

Rohan; 2, Souv. de la Malmalson (Bourbon); 4, General 

Jacqueminot; 6, Gloire de Dijon.- A. K., Dumfries.— 

The plant is not an Amarantus, but the Strawberry 

Spinach (Blitum capita turn).- Beatrice Joy. — The 

Begonia sent is evidently only a seedling, not a named 
kind, and it is certainly not Froebelli, which is quite a 
different thing, it is a very fine seedling of the 
ordinary Tuberous Begonia, but no better than we 
can get at any good nursery which is devoted in some 
measure to this plant A packet of the best seed will 
give many flowers as fine as the one you enclose, and it is 
the exception now to name the varieties, as there are so 

many, and all are so handsome In colour and form.- 

IT. H. L —In the absence of fructification we find it im¬ 
possible to identify with certainty the specimen, which we 
return. It is most likely Onychium japonicum, or a form 
of it which is given by Kunze as Onychium capense, and a 
native of South Africa; it may, however, be something 
else, perhaps a Davallia, but that we could not say. 
Cheilanthes Bergi is totally unknown to os, and we have 
ransacked Hooker's and Baker’s works, but all in 
vain. If, however, you mean Hypolepis Bergiana 
of Hooker, the enclosed specimen has oertainly no relation 
to it. This plant is well known in gardens; it is found in 
Cape Colony, Kaffraria, Natal, and Gamboei Land. “ Its 
beautiful frond*, triangular in shape, and four times 
divided nearly to the midrib, are of a peculiarly upright 
habit. They are borne on upright, tufted stalks, dark 
chestnut-brown in colour, ana woolly throughout. The 
stalk of the leafy portion is of a rigid nature, zig-zag, dark 
brown, and woolly. The under surface of the fronds is 
sHo hairy throughout.” Schneider, “Book of Choice 

Ferns,” Vol. I!„ page 341- J. Bottomley.— Lillum 

specioeum (L. lanclfolium) album ; 2, Dahlia vlridiflora; 
it la not a deformity, the petals are simply green, not 
eoarlet and other shades. The petals of the flowers are 
simply leaves; 3, We cannot tell why the Aster flower is 

deformed ; freaks like this often oocur.- M. B., Colwall. 

—Tecoma radicans.- Chas. Roberts.— Tecoma radicans. 

- Maud (Westrope).— 1, Sedum glaucum; 2, Common 

Houaeleek (Sempervivum teotorum); 3, Send in flower, 
please; 4, Soli dago virgaurea or Golden Rod. 

Names or fruits.—w. p. Howe.— It is very diffi¬ 
cult indeed to name the fruits sent, because they were as 
hard as bullets; but we think 3 is Nectarine Lord Napier, 

and the Peach Royal George.- Da i —High coloured 

Duchess of Oldenburgh.- Bridport. —A, Early Margaret; 

B, Fearn’s Pippin ; C, Out of oharaoter; D, Hawthornden; 

O, Striped Beaufln; 3, Carlisle Oodlin.- J. D. Adams 

(in yellow tin box).—The fruit wae a maas of pulp. 
How is it possible to name varieties of Apples when 
a box is received containing two or three scrappy 
fruits, and one smashed jmey with a bit ofTpaper on 
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top, on which we could deoipher the word “Adamif 

- L. P .—Potato Vicar of Laleham.- W. E. If.—Pear 

BeurrS Ranee.- W. C. L. L.— 1, Not recognised ; 

2, Ordinary Green Gage. 


Catalogues received.—W. Welsh, Rush Green, 
Romford, Ewsx .—Dutch Bulbs -Dicksons’ The Nur¬ 
series, Oaezter .—Select Roses, Flowering Bulbs, Ac. - 

B. Soddy, 243. Walworth-road. London, S E.— Flower 

Roots. -Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B .—Fertilising 

Compound. -Messrs. Fotheringham 4 King, Whiteeande, 

Dumfries.— Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac. -Messrs. A, Roosen 

and Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland .—Dutch and 

Cape Bulbs. -Messrs. Dobie and Hioks, 68, Deansgate, 

Manchester.— Dutch Bulbs. 


BBSS. 

SEPTEMBER WORK. 

In preparation for wintering, the condition of 
every oolony of Bees should be ascertained by 
the middle of September, and where breeding 
has been encouraged by stimulative feeding, 
with a view to the increase of population, this 
should be discontinued, and rapid feeding take 
its place in hives that do not oontain the full 
complement of winter stores, that the Bees may 
be enabled to seal up the oells before cold weather 
sets in. By the end of September all stocks 
should have in their possession at least 25 lb. 
of sealed stores. The consumption by the Bees 
of unripe, watery food will be liable to produce 
dysentery in the hive; it is, therefore, wise to 
extract all unsealed food from the combs before 
paoking up for wintering. In examining bar- 
frame hives, some of the stocks may be found in 
the possession of a superabundance of stores, and 
in this ease one or more frames of honeycomb 
may be removed and placed in any hive that may 
be deficient, and here oomes in one of the many 
advantages derived from the use of the bar-frame 
hive. Any combs not containing honey should 
be removed from the hive, and the division- 
boards olosed up, so as to crowd the Bees into 
aB small a space as possible. If seven or eight 
oombs are tniokly crowded with Bees it may be 
considered a strong, vigorous oolony. The syrnp 
used for feeding up for the winter should consist 
of sugar and water in the following proportions : 
Cane sugar, 10 lb., water, 5 pints, to which 
should Ira added one ounce of salt and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. 

Harvesting honey from straw hives — 
Instead of destroying the Bees over the brim¬ 
stone pit in order to obtain their stores, as 
formerly practised, the hives are now “driven,” 
by which process the lives of the busy workers 
are saved, whilst the honey is obtained in better 
condition. The driven Bees are united to other 
colonies, making them, of course, very strong 
for wintering, or two or more lota are pat into 
one hive and fed up with sugar-syrup, from 
which they elaborate oomb, and store in it 
sufficient food for winter consumption. It, 
however, answers better to hive the Bees on 
ready-stored combs, as oomb-building is very 
exhausting work, more particularly so if it has 
to be performed at a season in whioh naturally 
combs are not built. The next best thing to 
giving worked-out combs is to provide the driven 
Bees with oomb-foundation, which strong lots of 
Bees will soon work out, and fill with the syrup 
supplied. In driving, we smoke the hive to be 
operated upon, and invert it, place an empty 
skep over it, pass an iron skewer through the 
rim into the lower one, at the point toward 
which the combs run, and having fixed np the 
top skep by means of two bent wires, we pro¬ 
ceed to beat upon the sides of the stock hive 
with the open hands, the result being that the 
Bees are soon rushing out helter-skelter into 
the empty skep, leaving their stores behind 
them. The skep containing the Bees is then 

? laced on the stand that the old hive occupied. 

'he combs of honey are then removed from 
the hive, and any Bees remaining upon them 
are brushed off in front of the skep containing 
the driven Bees. The driven Bees will not 
fight if two or three lota are thrown together 
upon a sheet and a hive placed over, as into this 
they will asoend and become peaoeably 
united. 

Transferring Bees and oombs to frame 
hives. —In performing the operation of trans¬ 
ferring a stook from a straw skep to a bar-frame 
hive, the Bees are first driven into an empty 
skep, and the skep placed on the stand the old 
hive occupied. The parent hive is then divided 
by outting it down from top to bottom between 


the central oombs. The combs are then earefullv 
out out one by one and laid upon a pieoe of doth 
or flannel, having two pieces of tape laid aoross 
it long enough to tie round the oomb and frame; 
a bar-frame is then placed upon the comb, which 
is then ent and trimmed that it may fit firmly 
into the frame ; the two pieces of tape are then 
tied round to keep the comb in its plaoe till the 
Bees fix it. The frame, now containing the 
oomb, is placed in the frame-hive, and the opera¬ 
tion repeated till all the combs are used np. The 
brood-oombs are placed in the centre to avoid 
chilling, and when all have been arranged the 
Bees are shaken from the hiving skep on to the 
tops of the frames, and a light sheet thrown over 
them. When they have gone down and clustered 
amongst the oombs, the bar-frame hive, now 
containing the Bees and combs, is placed upon 
the site the old straw hive formerly occupied. 
In two or three days the Bees will have repaired 
the combs, and fixed them securely into the 
frames, when the tapes are cut from the top 
bars and gently drawn out. This operation is 
sometimes performed without driving. In this 
case the Bees are so smoked as to drive them 
away from the side of the skep where the oombs 
are first to be out loose, and are brushed direot 
from the old combs into the new hive as the 
work proceeds ; it, however, makes the work 
more agreeable if all the Bees are driven from 
the skep before the commencement of the oomb- 
cutting operation. S. S. G. 


1256.— Flowers for Bees (Alios).—Your question 
Is asked by another correspondent, and will be answered 
in the next iseue. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Rabbit-keeping {Dewdrop). — If your 
object is to keep Rabbits for killing purposed 
you should obtain does of one of the larger 
breeds—Belgian Hares are very good—and mate 
them with a buok of a smaller, more compaot, 
breed. The yonng will be found to attain a 
condition for killing earlier than those bred 
from parents both of a large kind. If yon 
purchased young ones now you oould begin to 
breed from them early in the spring. It is 
rather late in the season now to begin with full 
grown stock. Dutch Silvers, Angoras, and 
Himalayan* are more suitable for fancy and the 
•how pens. A Grass ran is very good in dry 
weather, and young Rabbits will thrive and 
grow fast in one if attention be given to moving 
to fresh gronnd frequently, ana supplying dry 
food ; bat in a rainy season, and when the Grass 
grows rapidly, ana is consequently of a watery 
nature. Rabbits of all ages are liable to suffer 
from diarrhoea if left in the open run. If, how¬ 
ever, a covered run is used, or the Rabbits are 
kept in their hutches during unsuitable weather, 
they will take no harm, and it is certainly a 
more natural and healthy way of keeping them 
than shutting them up in hutohes continually. 
Yon would not saooeed with wild Rabbits in 
confinement. It would probably answer yonr 
purpose to bay a litter of youngsters, seven or 
eight weeks old, of Belgian Hares or other large 
breed, and as they become large enough kill 
them off for table, reserving two of the beet 
does for breeding stoek. You can obtain 
Rabbits of all kinds and of all ages through the 
Exchange and Mart. 

1257.—A poultry query.—Will you kindly inform 
me through the medium of your paper the best kind of 
oockto mate with White Leghorns to get good winter 
layers 7—A. B. 

•»* Plymouth Rook or Orpington, (he former the better 
of the two. _ 


BIRDS. 

Canary ceasing to sing.— Will any 
kind reader of yonr valuable paper tell me what 
to do with a Canary two years old ? He sang 
splendidly when we got him, and he ceased 
singing more than a year ago, and only chirps 
now and then. He pecks his feathers out, and 
is fed on Hemp, Rape, and Canary-seed; gets 
a bath once a week, also green staff. He seems 
lively enough, only I should like him to sing 
again. If any kind reader can tell me of any 
tonic I can get him I shall feel greatly obliged ? 
—A Lover of Birds. 

*,* Yonr bird has probably become too fat 
through having been supplied with various kinds 

CORNELL UNtiVERSiTY 
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of food of too rich a nature. Hemp-seed, for 
instance, is of a very fattening nature, and very 
heating to the system. Thu should be used 
very sparingly, but most birds are so partial to 
it that they will eat more than is good for them 
if not restricted in the allowance. Sugar again, 
or sweets of any kind, are bad, and bring the 
system into a gross condition, and.often produce 
disease of the skin, whioh becomes harsh and 
cracked, causing the bird to pull out its feathers. 
You should discontinue the Hemp-seed, give 
the bird a piece of salt to peck at, to purify the 
blood, also put a rusty nail in the drinking 
water, and feed for a few days on Rape-seed. 
This should be the small German Rape, whioh 
is of a reddish colour. It is of a more cooling 
quality than the large black Rape. A small 
quantity of Lettuce-seed should also be given, 
and some Dandelion leaves. Arrowroot biscuit, 
wetted with a few drops of sherry, is said to be 
good for loss of voice. A drop or two of castor- 
oil is benefioial to a bird suffering from surfeit 
brought on through too rich a diet. 

The Pied Wagtail in Scotland.— In 
page 301 of Gardening, “ S. S. G.” says “ the 
ried Wagtail is a permanent resident in the 
southern parts of England ; but in Scotland it is 
migratory, retiring southwards on the approaoh 
of winter, and returning during February and 
March.” If by this statement “ S. S G.” means 
that the Pied Wagtail leaves Scotland during 
the winter, he is wrong, for it remains in Edin¬ 
burgh all the year through. For many years 
past these birds have made the City a head- 
oentre during the winter for the surrounding 
district, roosting in hundreds at night 
about the General Post Office in Princes- 
street. In the early morning the birds leave 
for the purpose of obtaining their food, 
and during the day they may be seen in 
considerable numbers on the banks of the 
various streams around the City. On the 
approach of dusk the birds fly back to their 
roosting-plaoe at the General Post Offioe, con¬ 
gregating first upon the glass roof of the 
Waverley Station. With the approach of 
spring they again make their way to the spots 
which they left in the autumn. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Pied Wagtail 
passes the winter in any other large town in 
this country.—G. S. 


FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FDBIiD. 

PICKLING. 

A great deal of the vinegar sold for domestic 
pickling would spoil the best materials, if in¬ 
tended to be kept any length of time. Unless 
the vinegar be made at home, it is better to buy 
the kind known as Frenoh vinegar. It is some¬ 
what dearer than the ordinary kind. We are 
no advocates for extravagance, but we would 
always use the best vinegar and freshest fruits 
and vegetables for pickling and preserving. We 
must also urge the neoessity of attending most 
minutely to directions. 

Pickled Cabbage. —Have a nioe, firm, and 
not too large, Red Cabbage, take off the coarse 
outside leaves, wash well, and drain the Cabbage; 
out it in quarters, and with a sharp knife cut 
the quarters in very thin shavings or slips. Put 
a layer of the Cabbage into a sieve or basket of 
some kind. On no account put the Cabbage 
into a colander, nor should it be touched with a 
pewter or iron spoon, or the colour will be bad. 
Place on the top of the Cabbage a layer of 
coarse salt, then Cabbage, then salt, and so on, 
till the whole is done. Place a flat dish under 
the sieve or basket, and let it stand for two 
days, turning the Cabbage over several times 
that it may drain. Toss the Cabbage into a clean 
doth to absorb any surplus salt. Put the Cab¬ 
bage into a brown stone jar, with a nioe red Beet¬ 
root washed and sliced; the Beetroot improves 
the colour of the Cabbage. Bring to a boil a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of vinegar, with a tablespoonful 
of peppercorns, 2 blades of Mace, and 12 Cloves 
to each quart. Pour the vinegar boiling over 
the Cabbage. The vinegar should be 2 inches 
above the Cabbage. Pour melted fat over the 
vinegar, as directed for Frenoh Beans (see 
below), or cork tightly and cover the oorks with 
bladder. If glass-bottles be used to put the 
Cabbage in, make them hot in the over! or in a 
pan of water (soa that iq> water ,v t vlpw< J to get 



inside), previous to pouring the boiling vinegar 
over the Cabbage. The objects of salting the 
Cabbage before pickling are that the Cabbage 
may retain a good oolour, and that it may eat 
crisp instead of flabby. 

Pickled Beetroot.—(1), Wash and put into 
a saucepan as many young Beets as you require. 
Cover them with oold water, and let them boil 
fifteen minutes; then turn them into a sieve, 
scrape off the skin, and slice the Beetroots. 
Put the slices into a stone jar, with to 
each quart of vinegar a small stiok of Horse¬ 
radish, scraped and sliced, a Shalot, 2 blades 
of Mace, a piece of Ginger, 6 Cloves, 6 whole 
Allspice berries, 12 Peppercorns, and a table¬ 
spoonful of bay salt. Cover the whole with 
vinegar, tie a paper on the mouth of the jar, and 
stand it in the oven to bake for an hour; or 
stand the jar in a pan containing a little boiling 
water, cook until the contents of the jar have 
boiled half an hour, then put aside to cooL 
When quite cold, put melted fat on the top, and 
cover up the jar. (2) Take as many heads of 
! red young Beet as you wish, wash and brush 
them well, but be careful not to bruise or break 
the points in any way. Put the Beetroot in a 
pan of boiling water, slightly salted. Boil them 
for an hour and a-half, or less if very young. 
Turn them out of the water when done, and 
when quite cold take off the skin. Cut the 
Beets in slices £ in. thick; put them in a jar. 
Pour spiced vinegar over; cover up air-tight. 

Pickled Onions. — Take sufficient small 
silver-skinned Onions and throw them into a 
pan of boiling water, and the moment the water 
boils up turn them out on a sieve; then toss 
them in a dean cloth, give them a gentle rub 
between the folds, when the outer skin should 
be easily removed. When the Onions are quite 
dry put them into pickle bottles ; the bottles 
must be only three parts full. Then fill them 
up with the following preparation of vinegar, 
kept in readiness. Put into a stone jar double 
distilled white wine vinegar, add a piece of 
Horse-radish, a pieoe of Ginger, and a table¬ 
spoonful of white Peppercorns to every quart. 
Stand the jar in a pan containing boiling water, 
let it boil a few minutes. When oooled a little, 
pour it over the Onions ; when quite cold cork 
the bottles. Cut the oork level with the neck 
of the bottle, then dig the oork in melted rosin 
or sealing-wax. The vinegar should be an inch 
and a-haif above the Onions. Keep the bottles 
in a cool, dry, dark plaoe. 

Pickling Cucumbers and Gherkins. —As 
soon as the Cucumbers begin to appear, or are 
of sufficient size, they are gathered and pickled ' 
as Gherkins. Make a brine of salt ana water 
strong enough to float an egg. When oold, 
throw in the Gherkins, and let them soak in 
this for four days. French Beans and Gherkins 
should always be well covered with the brine ; 
their fine colour will greatly depend on this. 
Then drain them from the brine and toss them 
gently in a doth to dry. Lay in the bottom of 
the jar some pieces of Horse-radish, a piece of 
ginger, a dozen Peppercorns, six Allspioe, three 
Cloves, a blade of Mace, and two Shallots. Fill 
three parts full with Gherkins, and spice as 
before. Pour in gently at the side of the jar 
boiled vinegar to cover the Gherkins 2 inches. 
Lay a Cabbage-leaf over the top of the vinegar, 
place a plate over the mouth of the jar and 
stand it by the side of the fire all night. Next 
day, drain the vinegar from the Gherkins and 
boil it up again ; the moment it boils pour it 
back upon them. Repeat this the following 
day, putting to every quart of vinegar a piece of 
carbonate of potash the size of a bean. When 
quite cold, cover up from the air. 

Pickled Kidney Beans and Scarlet Run¬ 
ners. —Soak in brine, and prepare in the same 
way as Gherkins. Add potash, as before. 
Vine-leaves infused in the pickle will give a 
bright green colour. A little Garlic and Tarra¬ 
gon may be added to any of the above pickles. 


1268.—Parsley jelly (Constant Reader), —It should 
be used as an ordinary preserve or jam. 

1259.—Pickling Cauliflower.— Will you kindly 
give me a recipe for pickling Cauliflower ?—J. T. S. 

*.* break up the Cauliflower* in sprigs, salt and drain 
as/or Red Cabbage. Prepare the double distilled vinegar 
and cover the bottles as directed in the above article. 

1185.—Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Make a very strong brine, dip the bunches of berries in It, 
and run a layer of fat over the top. The berries must be 
well below the turfaoe. An earthenware crock with a 
cover ia the beat receptacle. They will keep till Ohriatmas, 
and if done rightly the colour is unohangea.—P lsbt. 


Pickling Nasturtiums. — Will you 
kindly inform me how to pickle Nasturtiums ? 
Last year I gathered a quantity and pickled 
them in bottles of vinegar, with a few Pepper¬ 
corns, but on opening the bottles this year they 
were all hard and woody. Any information on 
the subject will greatly oblige.— Henry White. 

*** Nasturtium seeds may be used instead of 
Capers, and are very muoh cheaper. Put the 
green and freshly-gathered Nasturtiums into a 
brine strong enough to float an egg; let them 
stand five days, then change them into fresh 
brine, in whioh let them remain five days more. 
Drain from brine, pat in jar, ponr on boiling 
distilled white wine vinegar, with slioed Horse¬ 
radish, Nutmeg, a few grains of whole Allspice, 
a few Pepper-corns, and a blade or two of Mace. 
After standing in the jar ten days, pour off the 
vinegar and boil, transfer the Nasturtiums to 
very small bottles, previously made hot in a 
slow oven. When pouring in the boiling 
vinegar, stand the bottles on wood, which will 
prevent them cracking. When oold pour in fat, 
and cork. 

Preserving French Beans ( Edina).— 
Gather the Beans when thoroughly dry, out 
them as for use, then put them in a jar, a layer 
of Beaus then a layer of salt, and so on till the 
jar is full; press them moderately firm as the 
tilling goes on. When wanted for use, take out 
the required quantity and throw them into 
water with a little common soda, whioh will ex¬ 
tract the salt and bring up their colour. Salted 
like this, they will keep all the winter, and be 
as good as when gathered. See Gardening, 
Aug. 17, about preserving Green Pess. Globa 
Artichokes are not preserved. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

1809.—Bottling- Plums, Ac.—Can any reader of 
GA&DKnna give me a recipe for bottling Plume, Aprioots, 
Peaches, and Cherries, bo as to keep for winter use?— 
Edina, 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 

SALKS EVERY D4Y IN LARGE A SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

TUTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

i-U- at hie Great Rooms 38, King-street Oovent garden, 
nearly Every Day, at 12 30, first-clan consignment* of 
choioe HYACINTHS, TULIPS. CROCU8ES, NARCISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily fr m well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view momiDg of 
sties, and Catalogue* had_ 



FRUIT TRAYS 

For Storing Fruit, Bulbs, 
Chitting Potatoes, Ac. 
PRICE 4/- PER PAIR. 

Carriago Paid on one dozen Trays, 
which equal 50 feet of eholving 1 foot 
wide. Full particular* poet free from 
the PATENTEE A MAKER— 

ORR, BEDFORD. 



Aa Flower and Tree Support* for Garden and Greenhouse. 


15s. per 100. 
?}«. .. 
11a. „ 


lft. Oln. x I, la. 6d. per 100; 5ft. x 

2ft. x I, la. 9d. „ Oft. x ll 

2ft. Sin. x I, 2s. 2d. „ 6ft. x f , 

4ft. x |, 2a. 10d. „ 6ft. x l 

4ft. xi 4a.6d. 7ft. x 2,22a. „ 

5ft. v 9b. 6d. „ 7ft. x l, 30a. 

SPECIAL OFFER.-Our Popular 5a. Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboo*, aa>dd. from lfu Cin. to 7ft long. 

COCOA-NUT-FIBRE. Price Lists Vree. SILVER 3AN0. 

THE BAMBOO COMPANY, 

Star Works, Great Sutton St., London. E.C. 

fJiHE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

JL FOROING-HOUSEB.—Thoroughly weU built, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal ; gla**, 21-oz.; iron¬ 
work of beet quality. Forcing houses, 20ft by 18ft, £10: 
40ft. by 12ffc., £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft, £13 15s.; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing houses, 
40ft. by 12ft, £5; 100ft by 12ft, £11. on rail Reading. Cats- 
log ues free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford road, Reading. 

•TENTS ! TENT8 !! TENTS ! ! ! — Suitable 

A (or Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purpose*. 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, pole*, and line* com¬ 
plete. These tents are white, ana have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty's Government and cost over £6 each. 
1 will send one complete for 30*. Can be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. QA88QN, Government Contractor. Rye. Snseer 


"FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farm* 
L from one aore for fruit-growing, beet, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town oqf 
Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and apoirdng neighbourhood, land really 
flret-olaas.—G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset 

:ornelLuni' ty 
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American Blight (Schizo- 
meura lanigerah the 428 

Applea, British, and bow 
to grow them .. . ■ 429 

Beans, dwaif .. .. 435 

Beans, Runner .. .. 435 

Bees.43y 

Begonia Worthiana .. 428 

Birds .439 

Books .43*5 

Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Fran¬ 
cis Pell .. ..428 

Campanula isophylla 

alba .433 

Campanula pyraraldalis, 
culture of .. ..434 


Chrysanthemum, a chat 
about the .. .. 427 

Chrysanthemums-cause 
of spot in the leaves .. 428 
Chrysanthemum flowers 

burning. .427 

Chrysanthemums .. 427 
Clematis graveolens .. 426 
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HOW TO HEAT A GREENHOUSE. 
Now that the autumn is onee more rapidly 
approaching, the best method of heating the 
various sized glass structures more or less during 
the coming winter will be engrossing the minds 
of many of our readers, and consequently a brief 
rtsumd of the subject will doubtless be accept¬ 
able. How can I best heat my greenhouse is a 
question that puzzles many an ambitious 
amateur, more particularly when expense as 
well as efficiency have to be considered. The 
heating of large structures, such as those em¬ 
ployed by the professional nurseryman or 
wealthy squire or city merchant, is a compara¬ 
tively simple matter ; in such cases hot water is 
the only method available, and when the owner 
does not understand the subject, or has not the 
time or inclination to attend to it to spare, the 
matter is put into the hands of an experienced 
heating engineer and the work carried out off¬ 
hand. It is the small greenhouse of 20 feet or 
less in length—that is all that the flower-loving 
clerk or mechanic can afford or find time to 
attend to—that demands so much consideration. 
As a rule, the smaller the structure the more 
difficult it is to maintain an even temperature 
within it, especially where the source of heat is 
a fire of coals or coke, and to do so without con¬ 
stant attention by both day and night in cold 
weather. As a heating medium for all horti¬ 
cultural work, there is no room whatever for 
doubt that there is, on the whole, 

Nothing like hot water, 
circulating through a suitable system of pipes 
which are, as a rule, made of cast iron, as being 
the cheapest metal, and a very suitable one also. 
These are cast in three sizes—viz., 2-inch, 3-inch, 
and 4 inch, the latter being the most generally 
useful. The heat given off by such pipes is 
always mild and gentle, and even when the 
water approaches the boiling point can do little 
or no harm to the tenderest plants, except, per¬ 
haps, when standing too close to them. In 
practice, however, the temperature of the water 
in the pipes ought never to exceed 160 degs. or 
180 degs. at the outside. 

A large amount of art or skill is required to 
arrange the pipes so that not only can the water 
from the boiler flow freely and rapidly through 
them and back again, but also in such a manner 
that the heat is evenly distributed over the 
house, and that plenty of warmth be supplied 
where it is most wanted. As a rule, the most 
and hottest pipes—i.e., the flow—should be 
arranged at or near the outsides of the structure, 
as it is found that a current of warm air con¬ 
stantly rising up just inside the glass excludes 
frost and maintains a more genial and even tem¬ 
perature much better than any effort to heat 
the house outwards, so to speak, from the centre. 
Low houses are more easily and economically 
heated than lofty ones, and those with a lower, 
flattish pitoh of roof than steep-pitched struc¬ 
tures, the upward current of air being much 
sharper, especially when the roof ventilators are 
opened in the latter. Warmed air, like heated 
water, always rises, be it remembered, while 
when cooled its tendency is to fall again. 
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Thus one of the best methods of disposing 
the pipes in the case of an ordinary span- 
roofed pl&nt-houBe, say 10 feet or 12 feet 
in width, with a central walk and raised beds on 
either side, is to run a single 3-inch or 4-inch 
flow pipe along each side, at the back of the bed 
and near the eaves or wall plate of the house, 
with a 4-inch return on the inside of each bed, 
near the pathway. This may be carried along 
the edge of the bed, jast above it, or preferably, 
I think, in the path itself, near the bottom, and 
close againBb the side walls. If the house is low 
or narrow, or only a cool greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is desired, a 2-inch flow will suffice, but the 
return had better be 4 inches or 3 inches in d iameter 
at the least, bo as to ensure a quick current in 
the pipes. When there is a raised staging, 
instead of a solid bed, on each side, it is usual 
to place the pipes beneath these, placing the 
flow and return side by side, or one over the 
other ; but in this case, where a close staging (of 
boards, slates, or sheets of corrugated iron), 
instead of an open or lattice-work one is em¬ 
ployed, it is a usual and excellent plan to run a 
2-inch pipe at least along each side, or all round 
the house, just above the staging, and near the 
wall plate, as before. This prevents frost 
striking in at what may be termed a weak place. 
In the case of wider honses, or where a higher 
temperature is required, two returns should be 
fixed instead of a single one, and for forcing 
purposes two flows as well are often put in. In 
a lean-to or three-quarter span (hip-roofed) 
structure the majority of pipes should be 
arranged along the front of the house, as frost 
will hardly ever strike through the back wall; 
but as, especially if the structure is wide, it is 
apt to be somewhat cold and damp at the foot 
of such walls, the roof being more or less covered 
with Vines, Cucumbers, or the like, a couple of 
rows (flow and return) of 4-inch piping are 
usually fixed at this point, or somewhere near it. 
In large or wide and lofty houses the arrange¬ 
ment of the pipes, so as to secure an even 
distribution of the heat, is an important point. 

For propagating, as well as when Cucumbers 
and some other subjects are to be forced, bottom- 
heat becomes necessary. This is best obtained 
by forming a close brick pit, in which two or 
three rows of 4-inch pipes are placed, and 
covering them in with sheets of galvanised 
corrugated iron, properly supported. These are 
covered with a few inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
(which must be kept moist or it loses its con¬ 
ducting power), the pots, pans, etc., being 
plunged in it. Snch houses, in which the heat 
is more diffused and gentle, are generally very 
favourable to the growth of plants, but as a 
large part of the piping is enclosed, and there¬ 
fore comparatively ineffective, a few extra rows 
ought to be fixed in the pathway, or at the back 
of the beds, in order to maintain the requisite 
amount of top-heat. As regards 

Boilers, 

there are a number of different styles and makes 
to choose from, most of which are suitable for 
certain purposes. For lengths of piping (4-inch) 
of from 200 feet to 250 feet up to 1,000 feet 
or so, the plain saddle is as good a form as any. 
What are known as the 4 * terminal end and 
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flued,” or 44 Chataworth boilers,” though rather 
more complicated and costly, are more powerful 
and economical, and for quantities of from a 
1,000 feet to about 2,000 feet are excellent; but 
a great deal depends upon the way these boilers 
are set. Another very powerful and dependable 
boiler of the saddle type iB the Climax, which 
is still more powerful and effective than the 
last-named. But the most powerful of all, and 
for large houses and long ranges of glass 
decidedly the best, are the comparatively new 
horizontal tubular boilers, which have been 
brought- to & state of great perfection during 
the last few years. The larger sizes are capable 
of heating 3,000 feet or 4,000 feet of 4-inch 
piping easily, and besides being powerful they 
are comparatively inexpensive, and fairly eco¬ 
nomical also, but for small work they are not to 
be recommended. 

For lengths of piping under 200 feet at the 
least the best class of boilers, in my experience, 
is that of the upright cylindrical 44 independent ” 
make, which work on the 44 slow combustion” 
principle, are very steady aud fairly economical 
in working, are easily managed, and will burn 
almost any kind of fuel—small coke, house-ashes 
(with the dust sifted out), Anthracite coal, or 
the like. Unlike all those mentioned previously, 
which require to be carefully set in brickwork 
(this of course adding considerably to their 
actual cost), these require no setting, but may 
be stood on a few bricks almost anywhere, 
though the protection of a little shed or light 
iron roof prolongs their life considerably, and a 
casing of bricks built roughly round the body 
prevents the loss of a lot of heat by radiation 
also. Of these there are now several different 
types or makes, including the 41 Gem,” the 
“Star,” the 44 Manchester” or 44 Palatine,” the 
“Stanley,” “Dome-top,” 44 Conical,” and so 
forth. They are capable of heating from 60 feet 
or 70 feet to, in some cases, as much as 
800 feet or 1,000 feet of 4-inch piping 
(or nearly twice the length of 2-inch), but 
the most useful and effective sizes 
are those estimated to work from 100 feet to 
200 feet or 300 feet only. In most cases they 
consist of a narrow water chamber entirely 
surrounding the fire, with dampers and regula¬ 
tors to control the draught both above and 
below. The conical forms are the best, as there 
is soarcely a possibility of the fuel sticking or 
“hanging up” in the hopper, which occurs 
occasionally in the case of those with straight 
aides. 

Coil-boilers set in a ciroular casing of sheet- 
iron, which present much the same appear¬ 
ance as the last-named, are of little use, as 
they burn out so soon, but for small houses 
a coil properly Bet in brickwork makes a very 
inexpensive aud useful boiler, and will la9t for 
several years. A coil composed of four or five 
turns of 1-inch tube (inside diam.) will heat 
from 50 feet to 75 feet of 4-inch piping easily, 
and one of l^-inch barrel 150 feet or more ; 
while for quite small houses, with only 20 feet or 
30 feet of pipe, a tiny affair consisting of two or 
three turns only of £-inch tubing, set in a not tco 
small furnace of brick, will do better work than 
almost any other kind of boiler for quite a small 
place (those consuming gas exsepted), for it 
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moat be borne in mind that a small fire sur¬ 
rounded by briokwork will keep alight much 
longer, and require much less attention than 
one in contact at all points with iron contain¬ 
ing water. This soon cools and extracts the 
life from the fire, whereas bricks help to 
retain it. 

Heating by gas. 

Small boilers (or to speak more correctly, 
heaters) specially constructed to consume gas, 
and thus heat the water in the pipes, are now 
produced by several makers, and where gas is 
available at a moderate price this method of 
heating will be found very convenient for small 
houses, as the gas can be lit or turned out in a 
moment, and regulated to a nicety, while an 
even temperature is, of course, maintained, and 
little or no attention required. The worst of 
the majority of these boilers is, however, that 
they are apt to consume so much gas—often as 
much or more in the course of a single winter 
than the whole of the contents of the structure 
are worth. The common cheap conical form is 
simply ruinous in the amount of gas it consumes, 
and some others are but little better. Others 
again, though more economical, are very costly in 
the first place. On the whole, the best I have 
yet seen are those (to burn both gas and oil— 
paraffin) made by Mr. C. Toope, of Stepney. 
These boilers heat from 40 feet to 60 feet of 
3 inch piping, with a consumption of about 
5 feet of gas per hour, or about the same as an 
ordinary street lamp. In some few cases a 
small greenhouse may be conveniently heated 
from a kitchen fire, and with a somewhat 
capacious |_ or boot-boiler, closed in at the top, 
this may usually be accomplished without much 
difficulty. 

In all heating by hot water it should be borne 
in mind that the pipes must rise gently and 
evenly from the boiler to the highest point, 
where the air pipe is, and then fall again back 
into the boiler ; also that a good rise—the more 
the better—from the boiler into the pipes is a 
great advantage. 

The rule for ascertaining the amount of piping 
necessary to maintain a suitable temperature in 
a given structure is to multiply the interior 
width by the length, and the result by the 
average height (all in feet). This gives the num¬ 
ber of cubic feet contained, and for every 
thousand of such feet allow 30 feet of 4-inch 
piping (or its equivalent) if a cool greenhouse 
temperature only is to be maintained ; 40 feet 
to 45 feet to secure an intermediate temperature, 
and 50 feet to 60 feet in the case of a stove. A 
good deal depends upon the aspect, situation, 
&c., as regards shelter and so forth, but for 
several reasons it is always wise to have plenty 
of piping, and the boiler ought also to be well 
above its work. B. C. R. 


QARDRN_WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Everything now will be in a transition state. The thin¬ 
ning ot the growth of climbing plants should be done at 
once to meet the shortening days. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the early Chrysanthemums will require 
shelter, and now when these plants are grown by the 
thousand in many gardens, there is often a difficulty in 
Hading house room for them. Above all things avoid 
overcrowding, especially hard-wooded plants, which 
would be permanently injured by it. Soft things which 
one can cut down or throw' out after blooming are not of 
so much consequence; but even with these one good 
plant well grown is far more effective when given space 
eaough to show its flowers and foliage to the best advan¬ 
tage. Occasional flres in damp weather may be desirable, 
ai this will permit of abundant ventilation; but more 
harm than good is done by high temperatures. If perma¬ 
nent shadings, such as Summer Cloud or anything else 
which adheres to the glass, have been used, these should 
now be removed. Soda and water will make a clearance 
with but little labour. Palms and other tropical plants 
which have been outside during summer should now be 
brought back. The new dwarf Cannas should be lifted 
Cirefully, and if given a little heat and shaded for a few 
diysthey will have considerable decorative value. For 
such purposes we find it best to pot them up now and 
aeep them moving in heat all winter, dividing the crowns 
as soon as flowering is over early in the new year. 
Fuchsias and Tuberous Begonias which have ceased to be 
effective may be placed outside to ripen growth. Speci¬ 
men plants of Luoulia graUssima growing in borders or 
trained on walls must be freely syringed to keep down 
thripe. 

Stove. 

The hybrid forms of Streptocarpus form valuable plants 
for the amateur's cool stove, which is often kept at a much 
lower temperature thaa stove houses are generally. A 

* in odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Harden Work “ may be done from ten days to 
• fortnight later than is hers Indicated with equally good 
results. /■ ■> | 
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good deal may be done In a house where the night tempera¬ 
ture does not rise above 60 degs., where the atmospheric 
moisture is nicely adjusted to meet the temperature. 
Under any circumstances this matter is most important, 
as where strong flres are used and the atmosphere is too 
dry, the house will soon be full of insects. Crotons, 
Dracanas, and other foliage plants soon suffer if the 
atmosphere is permitted to get too dry. But in syringing 
special oare should be taken to secure pure water—soft 
rain-water only being used. In a warm-house the repotting 
of growing plants which require more space for their roots 
may be done at any time, though, of course, it is better to 
do all such work as soon as possible now. The night tem¬ 
perature now that flres are regularly kept up must be made 
to suit the plants grown. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Shade may be dispensed with except in the case of 
newly-potted plants. Those Ferns, M liden-hair and others, 
grown for supplying cut fronds, will require all the light 
possible to harden the growth. Less water will be required 
as the days shorten both at the root and also in the atmos¬ 
phere. Very small flres should be lighted when necessary. 
Very high temperatures are not required for the general 
run of Ferns grown for indoor decorations, especially if 
the plants are likely to be wanted on Lhe dinner-tattle or 
in the drawing-room, and for l>oth of these purposes 
handsome Ferns will be indispensable. Fern spores may 
be sown any time when ripe, and though I have proved 
that spores will retain their vitality a number of years, it 
is best to sow them newly gathered. Some kinds of Ferns 
take a considerable time to germinate, but the Pterises 
are soon on the move. Keep the pans or pots in a close 
frame where the light is subdued. We generally oover the 
pans with paper, and syringe or damp the paper occasion¬ 
ally. 

Orchard House. 

Peach and other fruit-trees in pots from which the crop 
has been gathered may be turned outside in the full sun¬ 
shine to complete the ripening of the wood. Any plants 
which require more pot-room may have a shift now. Red- 
spider must be kept down by a forcible use of the syringe 
or the hose, and the roots must not be allowed to get dust 
dry. 

MuBhroom House. 

It is very important that the Mushroom-honse should 
have a thorough cleansing before the autumn and winter 
beds are made. If this is not done there will be trouble 
with insects, especially woodlioe. Everything should be 
cleared. A forkful of littery manure may breed enough 
woodlice to destroy the crops through the winter. White¬ 
wash the walls with fresh lime. If anyone is thinking of 
building a Mushroom-house let me urge them to make it 
large enough, as so many things besides Mushrooms may 
be forced in a dark house; in fact, Mushrooms are only 
one item, and that not the largest, which may be brought 
on in such a building. 


Window Gardening. 

To keep outside boxes presentable as long as possible 
frequent picking over will be necessary where the plants 
are plunged in pots. Amaryllis past their best may be 
lifted out, and pots of Asters, Veronicas, &c., substituted. 
Pot up everything of a tender nature ready for taking 
inside. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The Tritomas (Red-hot Pokers) will be absent from a 
good many gardens this autumn. The frost of last winter 
where it did not kill outright weakened them so much 
that there will be no flowers. The Giant Knotweed 
(Polygonum cuspidatum) is Just now very effective. 
Masses of Rudbeckias also are showy. R. purpurea is very 
striking in a mass, and is rather uncommon. Senecio 
pulcher is another uncommon plant for autumn blooming. 
Pyrethrum uliginosum is much sought after for church 
decoration in autumn, and those who have not got several 
good clumps of it should get it. The late blooming Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes have been charming, and the Starworls, 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies are just coming in. A 
selection of these should be in every garden. Even the 
smallest gardens might find room for half-a dozen varieties, 
and a dozen would be better, as they bloom in succession, 
and are of different heights. The early kinds commence 
to bloom in August, and the late ones will stop with us till 
cut off by the later frosts. Paonies are among the coming 
flowers, as they satisfy the general want of permanency, 
which is so much in evidence now. There is a good deal 
of routine work to do now—weeding, hoeing, mowing, 
taking cuttings of various plants, and saving seeds of 
annual and other flowers will occupy a good deal of time. 
It is well also to look round and take stock of the garden 
with a view to future improvement in the arrangement of 
the various decorative subjects. Gather seeds of the new 
Sweet Peas, but where the flowers are cut the plants will 
not produce seeds. 


Fruit Garden. 

Where Pines are growing they should be overhauled 
this month, and the plunging beds renewed. Where tan 
is used for plunging, or to supply bottom-heat, it will be 
safer to mix some of the old tan with the new to keep 
down the heat. Very few Pine growers trust altogether to 
the plunging material to supply all the bottom heat 
required ; there are usually hot water pipes under the bed. 
I have seen the trough system successfully used for 
bottom-heat, the troughs being laid in a chamber under 
the bed. There must be a steady bottom-heat for Pines 
to keep them in condition. Take suckers from old shoots 
from which the fruit has been cut, the latter can then be 
throwm out and the suckers potted in C inch pots. If 
plunged in a steady bottom-heat they will soon get estab¬ 
lished. Pines will require less water, but a light dewing 
over with the syringe will be beneficial early everv after¬ 
noon when the houses or pits are dosed. Steady flres will 
be required now. Shading may be dispensed with. NighS 
temperatures—fruiting house, C5 deg*, to 70 degs. ; succes¬ 
sions, 60 degs. to 65 degs. The best soil for Pines is a good 
sound loam, enriched more or less accord mg to quality ; pot 
firmly. Vines in bad condition may have the roots lifted and 
new borders made now. The Grapes may be cut and bottled 
if ripe. Shade the house to keep the foliage fresh as long as 
possible. If there are both inside and outside borders turn 
I out the outside this season and let the inside roots remain 
another year. If the work is carefully done very little 
check will be given. Early Peaches under glass which are 


! too vigorous in habit may have the extremities of the 
roots lifted now to give them a little oheck. Young trees 
in rich loose borders nearly always make wood very freely, 
and a check to the extremities of the roots will tend to 
keep them in condition. The same treatment may be 
given to young fruit-trees outside which are making too 
much wood. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cucumbers in bouse well supplied with heat for 
winter use. Plant chiefly in loam. A very light soil 
produces more growth than is required and leads to a lot 
of pruning, which in winter is prejudicial. Tomato* 
outside are ripening splendidly. I have seen no disease at 
present, and as a consequence Tomatosof good quality are 
abundant and cheap, and the cheap foreign rubbish ought 
to be driven out of the market. Early and second early 
Potatos will all be lifted, and for the most part the ground 
is under crop in either winter or spring. Destroy weeds 
everywhere by stirring the surface freely. Earth up 
Greens and Celery, and draw up a little soil to Leeks ia 
trenches. Make a last sowing of Lettuces to stand the 
winter in the seed bed. If caterpillars are troublesome 
either pick them off or syringe with paraffin and water. 
Make a last sowing of Turnip and Radishes in a south 
border. Mustard and Cress should be sown now In a 
frame. E. Hobday. 


TBM OOmNG wmn WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
14 th to September 21st. 

Planted out a lot of Edam’s Early Cabbage. We always 
plant part of an early border of this variety about a foot 
apart. The earliest of these are fit to cut in March, and 
this gives the others more room, as the stems are pulled 
up as fast as the hearts are cut for use. Planted a heated 
pit with French Beans, but no heat will be used at present. 
A couple of spare frames have been planted with Lettuce 
and Endive, young plants being used ; the lights will not 
be put on at present. We find that this crop is very 
useful after those outside are damaged by frost. Frequent 
attention is given to the ties of newly budded Roses, 
removing them as soon as the union is complete. Buds 
will take now from three weeks to a month. Busy 
among Chrysanthemums, taking buds of late Incurves, 
tying, ho. All side shoots are rubbed out in the bud 
state. Watering is done with great care where specimen 
blooms are required. Even in showery weather the plants 
are examined daily, as the large foliage, if well grown 
plants, throws off the rain. Selected a spot with a 
western aspect for putting in cuttings of Roses. The 
ground has been dressed with old potting soil and dug 
over before putting in the cuttings. The surface will be 
made firm by treading, and the cuttings, which wilt be 
well ripened shoots 8 inches or so long, will be planted two 
thirds of their length in the ground and be trodden in by 
placing a foot on each side of the row of cuttings. If the 
soil is damp when the cuttings are planted the treading 
will be delayed till the surface is dry. Finished potting 
up Arum Lilies, Eupatoriums, Salvias, Solanums, Ac, We 
have been busy getting in hardwooded plants. The lights 
will be left open night and day, unless frosty or wet, for 
some time at least. We have just about finished putting 
in our stock of bedding plants. We generally take up a 
lot of the old bedding “ Geraniums" and store them 
through the winter in pots or boxes in the best way we 
can. These will throw a lot of cuttings early in the new 
vear, and if kept warm for a time they soon root. I have 
had spring struck stuff as large as the plants struck in 
autumn, and the old plant* when placed in 5-inch pots 
come in useful for centres of beds or filling window-boxes. 
Planted a small span-roofed house with Cucumbers, the 
soil used being chiefly turfy loam, care being taken to have 
it free from wireworms. Shall not push the plants much 
yet. Gathered Tom&tos from open air plants as they 
ripen. All Tomatos are best left on the plants till a con¬ 
siderable part of the colouring is done as the flavour is 
better. The houses will soon be wanted for the Chrysan¬ 
themums, and any late fruits will then will be gathered 
and ripened elsewhere. 


Clematis graveolens.— The wild Clema¬ 
tises deserve to be popular, as they give auch a 
long season of bloom. C. moss tana bursts out in 
the early days of spring, and henceforward one 
succeeds another right up to the present time. 
The species named above is now in full bloom, 
and a pretty picture it makes half covering a 
tall Holly-tree. It has reached the top and is 
growing down again, its long shoots hanging in 
festoons, being smothered with flowers, whilst 
great thickets of bloom rest upon the spreading 
branches of the tree. Clearly the true way to 
see and enjoy the beauty of this and other wild 
Clematises is to plant them beside a tree, and 
let them grow as they will. Like the Traveller’s 
Joy of the hedges and woods, this charming 
autumn kind appears capable of climbing to the 
top of the highest native tree, and there is little 
chance of seeing it in perfect beauty with less 
latitude. It has a special value because of its 
colour, which is pale yellow, and in this it differs 
irom any kind in general cultivation, but as yet 
it is decidedly a rare plant in gardens and 
scarce in the trade. An evergreen tree as a sup¬ 
porting host adds materially to its effect, for the 
flowers are not of that showy shade which makes 
most yellow flowerB conspicuous, but their 
profusion and the season at which they appear 
make it a precious plant, bursting into its 
greatest beauty when many things are patting 
on autumn tint*. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A CHAT ABOUT THE CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM. 

The exhibition of Early Chrysanthemums at the 
Royal Aquarium on September the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th, is a reminder that we are once more on 
the threshold of one of the busiest seasons of the 
year. As the Editor has invited me to contri¬ 
bute a few notes on the subject of this popular 
favourite, it occurs to me that something con¬ 
cerning its literature may be interesting to those 
readers of Gardening who have been occupied 
with its cultivation during the past few months. 
Most of the labour is over, and the reward of 
patience and perseverance is nigh at hand. 
Housing the plants will be the next item on the 
cultural programme, and I specially caution the 
amateur grower in the neighbourhood of London 
against the huge green caterpillars which 
generally make their appearance shortly after 
housing is complete. Probably growers in the 
country suffer from the same pest, but as my 
cultivation of Chrysanthemums was solely 
confiaed to a close London suburb, I can only 
speak of the subject withia my own 
knowledge. Frequently within a week or 


pamphlet of a few pages to a beautifully artistic 
book, bound in Indian silk and illustrated with 
charming chromo-lithographs, costing upwards of 
two guineas They comprise works published 
in England, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
America, Australia, New Zealand, China, and 
Japan, and on many occasions when Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are not to be had or seen have these 
literary treasures enabled me to pass a pleasant 
hour. 

In the early days of the Chrysanthemum, 
periodical gardening literature, as we know it 
now, did not exist. For accounts of its intro¬ 
duction and cultivation the grower of seventy 
or eighty years ago had to rely upon such works 
as the Botanical Magazine , the Botanical 
Register, the Transactions of the Horticultural 
and Linnamn Societies, and the like. Many of 
the articles in these publications are illustrated 
with coloured engravings of the then newly- 
introduced varieties, and afford a strange con¬ 
trast to the flowers that are grown in the 
present time. 

Passing over the disputed point as to whether 
the Chrysanthemum should be considered as 
having been cultivated in Europe for two cen¬ 
turies instead of one, it may be observed that 
the first account of it, if we exclude references 
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two after the plants have been comfortably 
placed in their winter quarters buds will be 
found eaten almost hollow, and the damage 
is assigned to the earwig. But the earwig in 
my case was seldom the depredator, fortunes 
out of number I have discovered a sleek, fat, 
green caterpillar, whose colour is almost identi¬ 
cal with that of the flower-stalks, busily engaged 
with his nose in the heart of a large swelling 
bud of some favourite variety, and ruin wrought 
in a marvellously short space of time. Then, 
of course, revenge, which is proverbiably said to 
bo sweet, followed ; but putting a caterpillar 
under one’s heel is but little satisfaction after he 
is caught flagrante delicto. Hunt for him and 
catch him before he climbs to the height of his 
ambition. 

With these few passing observations on a 
seasonable piece of work, let me say that next to 
pursuing a gardening hobby in practice, there is 
nothing so entertaining as reading about one’s 
favourites when the practical work is at a stand¬ 
still or entirely finished. With this idea in 
mind, some years ago I began, as most of my 
Chrysanthemum-growing friends are aware, to 
collect old books, pamphlets, and treatises on this 
famous flower from the far East, until the number 
has become considerable, and the literary quality 
remarkably varied. As an instance, it may be 
mentioned that they/r-aSmevfrom ■-a] Benny 
Digitizes t CjQ QitT 
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by the old botanical writers, is that by Rama 
tuelle in the “Journal d’Histoire Naturelle,” 
1792. At that time the flower had been known 
in France only three years, and there was some 
uncertainty as to its proper place in the science 
of botany, some persons contending that it was 
the Chrysanthemum indicum of Linnams, while 
others maintained a contrary opinion. It is 
curious that the name Chrysanthemum indicum 
was generally accepted for many years, although 
Ramatuelle described it as Anthemis grandiflora 
in the work above named. 

English writers on the Chrysanthemum have 
invariably given to Mr. George Taylor, of Stoke 
Newiugton, the credit of writing the first inde¬ 
pendent work on this flower ; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, English writers on Chrysanthemums are 
not, and have not hitherto, been renowned for 
their linguistic attainments, or for their know¬ 
ledge of foreign horticultural literature. Had 
.it been otherwise, those who have advanced the 
claim in favour of Mr. Taylor would have dis¬ 
covered that long before the appearance of his 
little pamphlet a work exclusively devoted to 
the Chrysanthemum was published in German. 
This was entitled “ Ueber das Chrysanthemum 
Indicum Seine Geschichte, Bestimmung und 
Pflege,” and was written by a Mr. Rupprecht, 
of Vienna, in 1832, and published in the follow¬ 
ing year. It contains a historical and literary 


account of the flower, with a list of sixty-two 
varieties all very carefully described, and refer¬ 
ences to those which had been previously 
referred to in other publications. 

Mr. Taylor’s was the next of importance, then 
followed similar pamphlets by Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Broome, who were gardeners at the Temple. 
In 1865 Mr. John Salter issued his work on the 
Chrysanthemum, which may be regarded as a 
classic, and which is seldom to be met with 
nowadays. It, no doubt, brought down the 
cultural and historical knowledge to date, and 
for nearly twenty years remained almost the 
only contribution to the literature of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum worthy of the name of a book. Mr. 
Salter’s work contained two illustrations in 
colour besides several in black and white, and 
is even now of much value cn account of the 
alphabetical and descriptive list with which it 
concludes. 

Coming to more recent times, mention ought 
to be made of the works of Mr. Burbidge and 
Mr. Molyneux in England, M. Cuvelier and M. 
de Meulenaere in Belgium, Mr. Kuy k in Holland, 
Mr. J. Morton in America, Mr. Credner in Ger¬ 
many, and Messrs. Bellair and Berat in France. 
Other authors, and their names are almost 
legion, have contributed small pamphlets, 
valuable from some points of view, but as 
literary productions not to be compared with 
those previously mentioned. 

Among the latest additions to the subject, 
“The Golden Flower—Chrysanthemum,” pub¬ 
lished by Prang and Co., of Boston, U.8.A., de¬ 
servedly takes the palm, and as a piece of art 
printing, binding, and illustrating, ranks first.; 
but it is only proper to say that it does not claim 
to be a cultural work. It is an edition de luxe fit 
for the drawing room table, and to be handled 
only by those who love a pretty book and know 
how to handle one. Then of a similar class, but 
less artistic, come two Japanese works. One, 
“ Kikkwa Meije-sen,” is an album of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, published by a Mr. K. Imai, of Tokio. 
These are all in colour, and are executed in the 
quaint style common to the Japanese artist. The 
other is by a Mr. Ogawa, of the same place, and, 
like the preceding, contains nothing but pictures 
of the flowers, and these have been produced by 
i ho collotype process in an effective and artistic 
manner. 

Periodical Chrysanthemum literature is repre¬ 
sented by the catalogues of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, the first of which was issued 
in 1S84, and followed at intervals of two years 
with newer editions, and sometimes supplsmei ts 
intervening, by the “ Chrysanthemum Annual,” 
which appeared from 1S87 to 1800, and by two 
new works that have been brought out this \*ar. 
One of these is the “Chrysanthemum Year 
Book for 1805,” published by the N.C.S., and 
contains numerous articles by eminent growers 
on various subjects germane to the flower ; and 
the other, a much more pretentious work en¬ 
titled the “ American Chrysanthemum Annual,” 
by Michael Barker. Mr. Barker has certainly' 
produced a very interesting volume, which will 
be read by growers in England quite as readily 
as by those in America, and he is to be congra¬ 
tulated on his enterprise. Pictures in black and 
white of some of the new American seedlings, 
and portraits of the most eminent growers, 
adorn the work. The literary matter comprises 
articles from writers in almost every part of the 
world where the Chrysanthemum is known and 
grown, and some of us will watch with much 
interest for the reappearance of the Annual in 
1896. C. Harman Payne. 


Chrysanthemum flowers burning. 

—Very dark varieties have a tendency to 
decay before they are fully open, having the 
appearance of being burnt by the sun. The 
latter element has something to do with it, but 
I am convinced the real cause is overfeeding. I 
would, therefore, direct attention to the fact in 
time. Sorts like William Seward and G. W. 
Childs are very frequently affected, but another 
dark crimson—namely, E. Molyneux—is gener¬ 
ally unharmed. The petals of this variety are 
particularly fleshy, and the plants produce stout 
roots too, but not so with the other two. Their 
roots are threadlike in comparison. We should 
be most particular then in the matter of stimu¬ 
lants. 1 would prefer nothing but clear water 
the whole season rather than anything like 
manures of a .burping nature. Cow-manure 
would be most suitable. White-flowered varie- 
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ties, again, require but little feeding. Avalanche 
has roots of a very tender nature, and although 
Stanatead White is different in that respect, 
overfeeding with stimulants has an opposite 
effect to the case named. It assists a very stout 
growth, which is most pleasing to the eye of the 
grower ; but by-and-bye, when the blooms begin 
to open, “damp” sets in. If, however, we 
take the trouble to cut the stem near the bloom 
we shall find the same hollow, hence decay. 
The beautiful bronzy Japanese sort, Col. W. B. 
Smith, is yet another instance. We make it a 
rule never to allow the sun to strike its opening 
petals, and this somewhat prevents decay. It 
is advisable not to be too kind with manures in 
the case of this gross growing sort.—H. 

Cause of spot in Chrysanthemum- 
leaves. — During the growing season, and 
especially towards autumn, we often meet with 
Chrysanthemums with spotty leaves. This, I 
think, is caused by stagnation at the roots 
through excessive supplies of water. It does 
not absolutely prevent blooms from developing, 
but anything that retards a healthy growth 
leaves its dangers behind. Where any plants 
exhibit this disease it is well to pay very careful 
attention to them for a few days. Keep them 
dry to nearly the point of flagging. One or two 
doses of lime-water will also help to sweeten the 
Boil. The drainage hole of the pot should be 
examined and cleaned if it has the appearance 
of being clogged, and overwatering guarded 
against in the future.—H. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

WINDOW BOXES. 

When the summer boxes are no longer required 
or are becoming shabby, they should be promptly 
removed and others filled up for winter put in 
their place. It is advisable to take a special note 
of those things that have made the best and 
most enduring show with the view to their pro¬ 
pagation for similar work another season. There 
are few better subjects than nicely grown plants 
of any free-flowering Fuchsia. The semperflorens 
type of Begonia mixed with Heliotrope also 
makes a charming box, and TroDteolum Fireball, 
Campanula carpatica alba, and the best of the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are splendid trailers. I 
am propagating Petunia Giant of California 
rather largely, it having been a great success in 
boxes. For winter boxes there are many berried 
evergreen shrubs that can be used, but they are 
rather expensive if a considerable number is 
required, and those who wish to have their boxes 
as cheaply as possible cannot do better than 
invest in a few Ketinosporas, the green, silver, 
and golden, which, once acquired, can be kept 
within the required limits for several seasons by 
top and root pruning. After the necessary 
number of small conifers is planted, a few bulbs 
of either Crocus or Daffodil may be inserted in 
each box, and the whole carpeted with a hardy 
Sedum or the small-leaved Periwinkle. Tulips 
are sometimes used, but the flowers are too large, 
stiff, and staring for such restricted quarters ; 
either the Crocus or Daffodil are preferable. A 
good vigorous strain of Polyanthus may be used 
for some boxes ; they look fresh and green all the 
winter and flower splendidly early in spring. 

E. 

A note on Fuchsias.— A very pleasing 
feature may be made iu the garden with beds of 
Fuchsias, plants which, if well placed, are of 
much beauty. If mixed together, care must be 
taken to get a good contrast of colour ; but when 
the species or variety, as the case may be, is 
bold and handsome, then each bed should be 
filled with the one kind. F. corallina, a fine 
kind, is synonymous with F. exoniensia. Its 
foliage is of distinct colour, touched with crim¬ 
son on the upper surface, whilst on the under 
Burface it is of a deep crimson shade, the intense 
red stems setting off the bold flowers, of which 
the sepals are crimson and corolla plum colour. 
This Fuchsia is well worth planting iu favourable 
spots. F. globosa is another kind of much 
merit, with globular reddish-purple flowers. It 
was introduced from Chili, and when well placed 

f rows several feet in height. The well-known 
'. Riccartoni, a seedling’from this kind, was 
raised at Riccarton, nerfrf^inburgh^ablufejixty 
years a£i gitiZSC by Q 
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INSECT ENEMIES. 

The American Blight (Schizoneura 
lanigera). 

This insect is one of the worst foes which Apple- 
growers have to contend with. When once this 
pest becomes established in an orchard, it is very 
difficult to eradicate it. The damage it does to 
trees w r hen present in large numbers is very 
considerable, and at times trees are altogether 
killed by it. As soon as any signs of this insect 
are discovered on the tree, some means should 
be taken to destroy them, as they spread very 
quickly over a tree, and even from one tree to 
another, for though the winged females are far 
from common, the eggs and young insects are 
easily blown by the wind from the original 
colony, on pieces of the cottony substance with 
which they are surrounded, to uninfeated trees. 
This cottony secretion of the insects, though 
detrimental to the fruit-grower in enabling the 
insects under the circumstances just mentioned 
to pass from one tree to another, is most useful 
in showing him the whereabouts of this pest. 
This insect selects in preference some inequality 
in the bark, and there founds a regular colony. 
When there are many of them on a stem or 
branch the tree looks as if it had been attacked 
by mildew. The insects, by constantly punctur- 



AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

Fig. 1, Wingless Female (magnified); Figs. 2 and 3, Larv® 
(magnified); Fig. 4, Apple-branch with American 
Blight (natural size). 

ing the bark and drawing off the juices of the 
tree, bring it into an unhealthy condition, and 
cause the parts attacked to swell and form worts 
or knots. It has been a matter of much dispute 
whether this has been imported from America 
or not. According to Sir Joshua Banks, it was 
first noticed in England in a nursery garden 
near London where some Apple-trees had 
recently been received from America. It soon 
spread over England, and then on to the 
Continent. The severest weather of our winters 
does not seem to kill the American Blight. I 
found them alive on the branch of an Apple-tree 
towards the end of January, 1880, just after the 
intense frosts of that month. Mr. Buckton, 
the great authority on this group of insects, 
mentions finding them when the snow was on 
the ground in December, and the thermometer 
standing at 21 degs. Fahr. Some persons sup¬ 
pose that they pass the winter in the soil at the 
foot of the trees, feeding on the roots. No 
doubt they have been found doing so, but it 
seems very improbable that this is their usual 
habit, and Mr. Buckton’s and my own observa¬ 
tions prove that it is not their invariable custom. 
Like most other aphides, they are able to breed 
for several generations without any males. The 
best means of destroying this insect appears 
to be by scraping the loose bark from 
the stems and boughs. Before commencing 
this process, however, it is as well to 
spread a piece of canvas or sacking round 
the tree, so that everything which falls 
from the tree may be collected and burnt. 


The tree should then be well scrubbed with one 
of the following mixtures, applied with a stiffish 
brush : 15 lb. of soft-soap, the extract from 8 lb. 
of Quassia-chips, and lOt) gallons of water; or 
7 lb. soft-soap, 1$ gallons of paraffin oil, 
100 gallons of water. This mixture must be 
constantly stirred to keep it thoroughly mixed. 
The oil and the soap should be mixed together 
in a little hot water before being added to the 
rest of the water ; or the trees may be washed 
with a limewash made from very quick lime. 
If the roots are attacked the earth should be 
removed, and the soft-soap and Quassia recipe 
used. The trees should be kept well pruned, and 
all branches cut away that are not growing 
vigorously, or are gnarled and rough. The female 
American Blight, when mature, is about \ inch 
long, with the points of the body well defined. 
They are of a slaty-leaden-black or dark brown 
colour. The front part of their bodies is 
sparingly covered with small short tufts of a 
cotton-like material ; but the rest is thickly 
covered with long tufts of the Bame substance, 
which forms a considerable train behind the 
insect. This peculiar substance is secreted by 
glands on the body, and, according to Mr. 
Buckton, is not waxy in its nature, but its com¬ 
position is more like silk. These insects when 
quite young are of a pale yellow colour. Their 
proboscis or suckers are very long in proportion 
to the size of the insect—in fact, they are so 
long that they project beyond their bodies, and 
make the young insects look as if they had tails. 
As they increase in size the suckers become 
smaller ; those of the perfect insect are quite 
short. These insects may often be found in 
large numbers huddled together as close as 
possible, and in various stages of development. 

_ G. & S. 

Begonia Worthiana —Begonia Worthi- 
ana is one of the best kinds I know of for bedding 
out, the colour being clear, so that when grown 
in masses the plant forms a brilliant display. 
Several good beds that I have seen were 
exceedingly pretty, the bright scarlet flowers 
being very full and so profuse as to almost hide 
the foliage. This is a splendid variety, especially 
for wet weather. The flowers hang down just 
sufficiently to throw off heavy rains, which batter 
about so many of those of the Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias that are open flat to the weather. It 
is dwarf in growth, and most suitable for public 
gardens ana parks. This Begonia looks well 
when placed in front of bushes and shrubs, the 
colour being shown to advantage against the 
dark green foliage.—F. 

Hardy Cyclamen.— These are at their 
very best all through the autumn months, but 
how rarely one sees them ! Looking round a 
garden recently, I came to a little group of them 
near the w’alk, with a background of trees, just 
the spit they aro so adapted to permanently 
adorn, because the natural vegetation w*as not 
too rank to smother them or hide their beauty. 
In that place they do not spread fast, but many 
gardens have Boils and situations well adapted 
to their growth, as at Livermere Park, where 
beneath large, spreading Beech-trees the plants 
revel in the leaf-mould, throw up handsome 
leaves by the score and flowers by the hundred 
without any care or attention. Rock gardens 
generally have nooks that suit them, but they 
are not plants for the ordinary garden-bed or 
border, but, rightly placed in the wild garden, 
there is the satisfaction of enjoying their beauty 
as regularly as autumn comes round.—A. 

A pretty contrast of colour.— Two 
lovely climbers which form a pretty contrast 
when grown together are Clematis Jackmani 
and Gloire de Dijon Rose. The rich purple 
flowers of the Clematis aro very beautiful 
against the more delicate colour of the Rose. 
This Rose is never so fine as in the autumn, as 
the flowers are so much better in form and 
colour than in the early summer. Clematis 
Jackmani will grow almost anywhere. A very 
fine specimen that I have seen lately was grow¬ 
ing amongst the stones and rubbish outside a 
small cottage in Sussex. Notwithstanding the 
surroundings it was flourishing well. Top¬ 
dressing would greatly assist the growth of these 
climbers.—F. 

Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Francis Fell ia a beautiful 

variety of true CactUB shape. It is a good grower, free, 
and in every way a welcome addition. The Mowers are 
large, but not coaree: and white, the base of the 

florets touched witirremon. Tfctey appear well above the 
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FRUIT. 

BRITISH APPLES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 

The Apple is unquestionably the most useful of 
all hardy fruits. In its wild state it is one of 
the most durable as well as one of the most 
beautiful of all our indigenous trees, its flowers 
and fruit being equally attractive. As a field 
crop it requires little care when once the trees 
are established, an occasional pruning being all 
that iB required. If grown in the form of a 
pyramid it involves more labour, the cost of 
which will, however, be amply repaid by the 
increased quantity and by the improved quality 
of the fruit. It is difficult to say what quantity 
of Apples can be grown on an acre, as mucn 
depends on the soil, situation, cultivation, and 
also on the variety of Apple planted, some 
varieties being much more prolific than others. 
The maximum crop which may be grown on an 
acre has been estimated by some to be as high 
as 600 bushels or 15 tons per acre, an enormous 
crop, and one which could only be realised under 
the most favourable conditions. The produce 
can usually be sold direct from the orchard, or 
it may be stored at little cost, requiring no pre¬ 
serving, as all soft fruits do. The fruit may be 
used in many ways, and when ripe is equally 
palatable whether raw or cooked. Neverthe¬ 
less, though the Apple possesses so many good 
qualities, it has not received from those who 
till the soil anything like the amount of attention 
to which it is justly entitled. 

Stocks. 

These are raised from seed, suckers, layers, or 
cuttings. They have, it is believed, the power 
of influencing the productiveness and size of the 
fruit budded or grafted on them. YouDg stocks 
may be used f jr budding or grafting when they 
have attaiued from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter where the bud or graft is to be in¬ 
serted. The habit of the stock should be taken 
into consideration in selecting the variety that is 
to be worked on it. If the stock grows more 
vigorously than, the bud or scion, an enlarge¬ 
ment occurs below the point of union ; but if 
the scions grow more vigorously than the stock, 
a l enlargement takes place immediately above 
it. In cither case the tree i* usually rendered 
more fruitful during its term of existence, 
which, when the stock grows slowly, is 
frequently of short duration. It is, there¬ 
fore, important to employ stocks the growth of 
which is similar to that of the tree from 
which the grafts or buds were obtained. The 
stocks generally employed are the Crab, the 
free stock, and the Paradise. Crab stocks are 
raised by sowing seeds of the wild Crab. Apples 
worked on this stock are the most durable, the 
most vigorous in growth, and the least liable to 
disease. Free stocks are produced from the 
seeds of the cultivated Apple. The foregoing 
are the best stocks for standard or orchard-trees. 
The Paradise-stock, of which there are several 
varieties, all of them being of a dwarf character, 
is increased by layers or suckers. The Doucin, 
being of intermediate growth between the Crab- 
stock and the French Paradise, which is “the 
smallest growing sort,” is the best stock for 
pyramids, bushes, or cordons to be planted in 
borders round the kitchen garden, or in situa¬ 
tions where it would be inconvenient to have a 
large tree. It exercises a dwarfing influence on 
any variety of Apple worked on it, and induces 
an earlier state of fruit-bearing than would 
otherwise happen. The Paradise is most suit¬ 
able for heavy land, but it will succeed very 
well in light ground if it reoeives an abundant 
supply of manure. The roots of this stock do 
not travel so far away from the stem in search 
of nourishment as those of the Crab do ; conse¬ 
quently, the soil in which they are planted soon 
becomes exhausted unless liberally supplied with 
manure. Moreover, the Paradise-stock has the 
natural faculty of producing its roots near the 
surface, a consideration of the highest import¬ 
ance in checking a too-vigorous growth, which 
seldom becomes thoroughly ripened, and unless 
it is, the flowers usually fall off shortly after 
they expand. 

Budding. 

This is usually performed in July and August 
(any whioh fail to take may be grafted thej 
following spring), but the,precise time must be 
determined by the state ^fth^bjrk |r^fche I 


case of the bud and stock. The bark in both 
instances must separate freely from the wood 
that is underneath it, for if either be deficient in 
this respect there will be little chance of success. 
The secret of success is in having the bud and 
stock in a proper condition ; the bud should be 
perfectly formed and should be taken from the 
middle of a shoot of the current year’s growth. 
Buds near the base do not part freely, and 
those near the top are imperfectly ripened. 
When both are in proper condition the operator 
should choose the shoots from which he is to 
obtain the buds and remove the leaves 
therefrom to prevent loss of sap by evapora¬ 
tion, leaving part of the leaf-stalk to serve 
as a handle for inserting the bud. The 
severed ends of the shoots should then be 
placed in a bucket of water and shaded from 
bright sunshine ; then prooeed to make a T* 
shaped incision in the bark of the main stem of 
the stock as near the ground as may be conve¬ 
nient. Great care should be exercised in 
raising the bark of the stock. The bud should 
then be removed with a portion of bark some¬ 
what shield-Bhaped, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in length. Remove the small portion of 
wood underneath the bud, and insert the latter 
as quickly as possible; then bind it securely 
with moist raffia, by passing it round the stock 
immediately above and below the bud. The cut 
part of the bark should be entirely covered with 
raffia or other tying material to exclude the air 
and preserve the bud in a moist state ; thus the 
union will be effected more quickly than if the 
cut parts are exposed to the air. 

Grafting. 

This consists ia placing a scion or part of a 
branch of one plant upon the stem, branch, or 
root of another, which must be of a nearly 
allied species. By grafting seedling plants they 
will produce fruit earlier than on their own 
roots. There are several modes of grafting, but 
whip or tongue is the mode usually employed. 
It is not only the most certain, but also the most 
expeditious in the case of young stocks which 
are of about the same thickness as the scions. 
The grafts or Bcions should be of the previous 
season’s growth and well-ripened. They should 
be cut off in January or February, bound in 
bundles, and correctly labelled ; their lower 
ends should then be placed in sand or soil on a 
border in a northern aspect, or some such 
situation, where they will be cool and shaded 
from sunshine, so as to retard their growth 
until the sap is rising in the stock. Whip or 
tongue grafting is performed by heading down 
the stock to the desired height, then inserting 
a sharp knife about 2 inches below where the 
head of the stock was removed, and with one 
smooth upward cut removing a thin slice of 
bark and wood. About the middle of this cut a 
thin tongue three-eighths of an inch in length 
should be made by inserting the knife and 
pressing it downwards. The graft or scion 
should have three or four buds, one of 
which should be at the lower end to assist 
in uniting it to the stock; it should be 
prepared by making a sloping cut on the 
lower end to correspond with that on the 
stock. A tongue should be cut similar to 
that in the stock, but in an upward instead of a 
downward direction. The tongue does not 
assist in uniting the stock and scion, but serves 
to hold the scion in position until it is bound. 
The scion should be placed on the stock, insert¬ 
ing the tongue of the former into that of the 
latter. They must be carefully adjusted, so 
that the edge of the inner bark of the scion will 
fit exactly the inner bark of the stock on one 
side at least; they should then be bound firmly 
together, but not so tightly as to injure the 
bark, with raffia or bast, beginning 1 inch below 
where the graft is put on and continuing to the 
top of the stock. Grafting wax or clay should 
now be applied to those portions of the stock 
and scion that are joined together. If clay is 
used, the stocks should be planted in the bottom 
of a drill, so that when the soil is levelled down 
it would cover the clay and prevent it from 
cracking or falling off. If the grafts are put on 
too high for soiling up, and clay is used, it 
should be wrapped in Sphagnum Moss and kept 
moist. The use of wax or clay is to exclude the 
air until such time as a union is effected. Choose 
young trees of a free, vigorous growth, avoiding 
those of a weakly, stunted character, as such 
plants seldom grow into healthy, free-bearing 


trees. Never purchase fruit-trees with Moss or 
Lichen growing on them, nor any affected with 
canker, American Blight, or any other injurious 
insect or disease, but select such as have a smooth, 
clean, shining bark—a clear indication of health. 
Trees that have been budded or grafted from 
four to five years are the most suitable for 
making new plantations. Such trees should be 
4 feet or 5 feet in height and well set with 
flower-buds. Although the first cost is greater 
for Buch trees than for smaller ones, it will be 
found that they are much cheaper in the loDg 
run. Young trees should have a regular, well- 
balanced growth, for those which are irregular 
or one-sided require a large amount of time and 
training to bring them into shape, and they 
seldom develop into trees of handsome form. 
Amateurs who have not convenience for raising 
a sufficient number of young trees will gene¬ 
rally find it best to get them from a nurseryman. 
If the situation for an orchard or fruit garden is 
not naturally sheltered, a screen of some quick¬ 
growing trees, such as Austrian Pine or Spruce 
Fir or Common Holly should be planted thickly, 
as then they nurse each other, but should be 
thinned out before they become so thick as to 
injure one another. They should be planted on 
the east and north-east sides, and Bhould be 
sufficiently distant from the fruit-trees not to 
overshadow them or impoverish the land in 
which they are growing. 

Soil. 

The Apple may be grown in almost any de¬ 
scription of soil, provided it is well drained, but 
it suoceeds best in a moderately heavy fibrouB 
loam. Should the land to be planted be of a dry, 
sandy character, it will be much improved by 
adding a heavy dressing of marl, and afterwards 
trenching it from 12 inches to 15 inches deep ; 
but if the situation is low and wet, it should be 
thoroughly drained and thrown up into broad 
ridges. A row of trees should be planted along 
the middle of each ridge, leaving the sides to be 

E lan ted with cordons or bush fruit-trees, as may 
e desired. In cases where it is inconvenient 
to throw the soil into ridges it would be advis¬ 
able to draw in the surrounding soil, or to wheel 
in a few barrowloads of good soil to form a 
mound on which to plant each tree. In filling 
up blank spaces where fruit-trees have been 
grown for a number of years, the soil for a con¬ 
siderable distance round where they stood will 
have become exhausted, and may contain the 
eggs of injurious insects; therefore, the whole 
or a large proportion of it should be removed, 
and its place supplied with good loam from a 
field which has been pastured for a number of 
years, and on which no trees have previously 
been grown. 

Planting. 

Success in fruit-growing very much depends 
upon keeping the roots near the surface ; deep 
planting is the source of many of the diseases to 
which fruit-trees are liable. Canker, Moss, and 
blights of various kinds seldom attack trees 
that have been planted properly and under suit¬ 
able conditions* It is a great mistake to make 
a hole and thrust the roots therein, and then 
expect a tree to thrive and bear fruit. 
Early autumn is undoubtedly the best time for 
planting, because the wounds unavoidably 
received in the process of lifting soon heal over 
and fresh rootlets are formed ; the plants there¬ 
fore become, to a great extent, established 
before severe weather sets in, and in the follow¬ 
ing spring, if they have been removed with 
reasonable care, they will start into growth 
with almost as much vigour as if they had not 
been transplanted. Another point in favour of 
early autumn transplanting is the fact that the 
temperature of the soil is considerably higher at 
that time than during the winter and spring 
months. Moreover, the moist atmosphere 
generally prevailing at that season diminishes 
the amount of evaporation carried on by means 
of the bark, and consequently the demand 
made upon the roots is not bo great as it would 
l)e at a season of the vear when the weather is 
warmer and drier. In our damp climate wood 
will not ripen well unless trees are planted high 
and their roots kept near the surface. In 
planting, spread the roots out in all directions 
and cover them with soil not more than 6 inches 
deep. Immediately after planting the tree 
should be securely staked if required, which 
will always be needful, except in the case of 
very small bushes -br maiden trees. The best 
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way of doing this is to take a stake of sufficient 
length and strength and drive it into the ground 
at an angle of 45 dega., 2 feet to 3 feet from the 
base of the tree, so as to avoid any injury to the 
roots or displacement of the flags or slates on 
which the tree may have been planted. The 
main-stem of the tree should then be firmly 
fastened to the stake by means of a handful of 
straight straw passed round the tree, and 
securely tied with tarred cord on the side next 
the stake; then part the ends of the straw and 
place it round the stake, to which it should be 
seourely fastened. The bark of trees staked 
and tied in this way receives less injury than by 
any other method with which we are acquainted. 
After planting and staking, the ground, so far 
as the roots extend, should be covered with 
fresh littery manure or with leaves to exclude 
frost, and also to prevent the escape of heat and 
moisture. Fruit-trees, especially such as have 
been transplanted or root-pruned, should be 
carefully watered during the following spring 
and summer months if the soil becomes dry, 
but watering is seldom necessary on heavy soils. 
The land, if not laid down for pasture, should 
be kept free from weeds, and should frequently 
have the surface stirred with a Dutch hoe, par¬ 
ticularly if the weather is dry and windy, as it 
tends to prevent too great an evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. The ground, so far as 
the roots extend, should not be dug, as it is im¬ 
possible to do so without destroying some of the 
surface-roots, thus defeating the object in view 
—namely, keeping them near the surface. 

Selection of varieties. 

We have made a very careful list of the 
Apples, dessert and otherwise, that have proved 
free-bearing and healthy in most partB of 
England. The fruits, too, are of good quality, 
which is of the utmost importance. There are 
scores of Apples, prolific perhaps, but worthless 
because so poor in flavour. We do not want 
many kinds, but the subjoined list will provide 
a good selection, and the majority of them are 
illustrated. 

Early : Irish Peach, Juneating, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Duchess of Oldenburgh, and Mr. 
Gladstone are some of the best early dessert 
Apples, and for cooking select Keswick Codlin, 
Lord Suffield, and Carlisle Codlin. 

Midseason. — Cooking: Hawthornden, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Tower of Glamis, The Schoolmaster 
(a new reliable Apple of fine flavour—our illus¬ 
tration will show its character), Lord Derby, and 
Loddington Seedling, syn. Stone’s. Dtsnert: 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Golden Knob, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, King of the Pippins, King Harry (a 
new, rather conical, medium-sized Apple, with 
the flavour somewhat of a Ribston Pippin), 
Yellow Ingestre, and Clay gate Pearmain. 

Late. — Cooking: Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Wellington (late), the well kuown Blenheim 
Orange, French Crab, Alfriaton, Striped Beau- 
fin, Northern Greening, Bramley’s. Dessert : 
Ribston, Blenheim Orange, Sturmer Pippin. 


Glass coping for Peaches.— A glass 
oopiDg for Peaches against open walls is re¬ 
garded by some with small favour, but in wet 
and cold seasons I find them of great use. The 
coping—30 inches in width—is put up just 
before the buds burst in the early spring and 
left up the whole of the season, being taken 
down at the approach of autumn. The wood, 
therefore, as well as the fruit benefits and 
becomes well ripened. The glass—Hartley’s 
rough-rolled plate—is fixed in a framework, 
from which it is easily removed or replaced.— 

Peach Alexandra Noblesse.— This 

excellent Peach is similar to the old Noblesse, 
but hardier. It cannot be recommended for 
open walls in all gardens, being too delicate. 
If not quite so luscious in flavour as Noblesse, 
it is a good substitute and is a hardy and healthy 
grower. There are few Peaches, indeed, if any, 
so hardy. No variety requires less disbudding, 
yet the growth is perfectly well balanced in 
every respect. I have also never seen the least 
trace of mildew.—A. 

Raspberry Norwich Wonder. —Under 
this name there is grown about Swanley im¬ 
mense plantations of Raspberries. I do not 
know whether it is a widely-known sort, but 
it seems to be greatly"* favoured id this dis- 
□ igitized by Q U] 


trict. Very recently a fruit grower at Swanley 
told me that he knew of a plantation by 
Eltham that had been there sixty years, quite 
a wonderful period even for Raspberries, and 
it was still fruiting well. That fact shows that 
it is a very old Bort. I saw it fruiting quite 
heavily in the EyDsford farm when there lately, 
and Mr. Cannell mentioned that, apart from its 
fine fruiting qualities, there was no variety that 
stood rough-and-ready culture so well. Where 
the ground is trenched and properly manured. 
Carter’s Prolific, Superlative, or other newer 
sorts would do well; but as about Swanley and 
on the chalk the soil is naturally shallow when 
merely ploughed, and none too much care is 
taken in the original planting of the Raspberries, 
then none does so well as Norwich Wonder. 
The fruits are large, deeply coloured, and sweet. 
Superlative does wonderfully well on the deeper 
soils at Eynsford, the canes strong and leafage 
dark, but it is not such a reliable variety for 
ordinary purposes as is Norwich Wonder. 
There must be about Swanley hundreds of acres 
under Raspberries ; all the canes are cut hard, 
as they have to support themselves; they are 
cleaned by the horse-hoe, and the plough is fre¬ 
quently used between them to bury manure and 
weeds.—A._ 

FRUIT-GROWING *IN ESSEX. 

Allow me to add some words to your very 
judicious reply to “Squatter.” The presump¬ 
tion is that the price named is just that at which 
many more acres might be had, and therefore no 
special bargain to induce “ Squatter ” to give up 
a business yielding a certainty and to embark in 
(to him) such a novel and, it might be, very 
hazardous undertaking. He says nothing about 
boundary fences, or those necessary to divide 
the six acres into such sections as he might 
determine upon, nor whether drainage would be 
necessary. Probably such land would require 
to be drained, and that rather closely, all of 
which would entail considerable time, heavy 
work, and money. How would he cultivate the 
land, for he does not mention a horse or horBes ? 
One and a market cart would be necessary, and 
doubtless two horses would be absolutely requi¬ 
site to plough such land bb he mentions. If he 
determines to quit the business he has he might 
minimise to some extent the risks by purchasing 
a place the size he names having on it a dwelling- 
house, &c., also accommodation for cows, pigs, 
and poultry, and the land having not only 
boundary fences, but sectional also for some 
tillage, meadow land and pasture, orcharding, 
&c., enabling him the better to calculate full 
outlay, and also by personal examination of such 
a place and the immediate district, to arrive at 
some fair idea as to what such land would grow 
satisfactorily. Any estate agent in Hereford or 
Worcester could give him a list of such places in 
both and other counties. What “Squatter” 
aims at would be a pleasant and healthful occu¬ 
pation, and it would be most interesting and 
very instructive to many to learn from time to 
time how he may have succeeded, giving an 
account of any difficulties encountered and. let 
us hope, overcome. X. 


AUTUMN-PLANTED VINES. 

Where Vines in'successional houses are to be de¬ 
stroyed and the crop has only just been cleared, 
it is nob yet too late for planting, as if the Vines 
merely get a hold of the new soil they will be in 
a condition for starting away earlier and belter 
than if planted at midwinter, or even in January 
or February. Bee that the drainage of the old 
border is in good condition, and give new 
compost, consisting of sound turfy loam, wood- 
ashes, fresh horse-manure, and mortar rubble 
or old plaster, the last being itself a good 
manure, as it contains hair. Bring up the 
border 6 inches higher than it is desired to have 
it after planting and setlling have taken place. 
Previous to planting, however, the house should 
be thoroughly cleansed, using hot soapy water, 
and well coating the walls with hot limewash. 
Vines which were raised at a somewhat later date 
than usual, say in March, are preferable to those 
further advanced and having their pots filled with 
roots. If these have been potted on before get¬ 
ting pot-bound, all roots which coil can easily be 
liberated with a pointed stick, the bottom 
crocks removed, and the ball lowered into a 
basin previously rendered firm by the use of a 


brick or fruit-tree rammer. Cover with an inch 
of soil and well water. These Vines, being in 
length from 5 feet to 6 feet or more, must be 
secured at intervals to the trellis, and as they 
are bound even in their advanced state to feel 
the removal more or less, a slight shade thrown 
over the roof for the period of a fortnight will be 
helpful. Air, which may be admitted carefully 
during the day, must again be reduced early in 
the afternoon and the syringe brought into use 
when sun-heat favours speedy drying. As these 
Vines will have to be cut down to somewhere 
about the first joint at the winter pruning, all 
growth from both mains and laterals must be 
allowed to go unchecked, this being the only 
means by which Vines at this advanced date can 
be induced to establish themselves before going 
to rest in November. 


1213.— Fruit - tree cuttings. — Many 
varieties of the Pear root easily in this way, 
and make good fruitful plants, and Cherries 
also may be raised in the same way. Your cut¬ 
tings are evidently rooted, and should be trans- 

f lanted in a rather sheltered border in October, 
f not crowded they may be left as they are for 
another year or two, and then planted out where 
they can remain. They will probably bear fruit 
in quite a dwarf state.—B. C. R. 

1216.— Making a Peach-border. —Why 
do you not state the kind of soil you have to deal 
with ? If naturally light and well-drained, as 
by a subsoil of gravel, sand, or rock, no bottom 
or drains is necessary, all that need be done be¬ 
ing to dig up the border well, adding a little 
lime and some mortar-rubbish or chalk, crushed 
bones, and burnt earth. Should the ground, how¬ 
ever, lie clayey and damp, more or less, you may 
take out the soil IS inches or 2 feet deep Cut the 
bottom sloping from each side to a central drain 
(concrete is unnecessary), cover this with some 
brick rubbish, and then return the soil, mixed 
with burnt earth, a little leaf-mould, mortar 
rubbish, eto. As a rule, Peach borders are made 
far too dry, and this is the cause of so much 
curl, blister, insects, etc. Much the healthiest 
trees I have ever had to do with were planted 
in (or rather on) pure, solid clay, the roots being 
nlerely set on and covered with a small quantity 
of decayed turf, burnt earth, etc. ; no draining 
or trenching whatever having been done. If at 
any time such trees root too deeply, and make 
a rank growth, all that is necessary is to root- 
prune them slightly, or if young, lift and replant. 
Keep the roots up by surface dressings.— 
B. C. R. 

1215.— Building a small Melon-pit.— 
Your best and simplest plan will be to build 
the side walls up with bricks and cement 
mortar ; 4,',-inch work will do, and 250 bricks 
suffice for Both sides (cost of these 7s. or 8a.), as 
well as for two 9-inch piers on each side (pro¬ 
jecting inside), which will strengthen the w^k 
considerably. The bottom may consist of 
broken bricks, &c., rammed down hard, 
then a layer of your fine ashes and cement 
mixed, and faced with £-inch of sand two 
parts, cement 1 part. Face the brickwork over 
in the same manner. Or the whole may be done 
with concrete made of roughish ballast (burnt 
clay) or gravel, cement, and water, supported 
by boards, &o., until set, then face all over with 
cement and sand.—B. C. R. 

The Pershore Plum.— This is essentially 
a Worcestershire Plum, very large quantities 
being grown about the district from whence it 
takes its name. As a Prolific Plum it has few 
equals, being a regular and abundant bearer. 
The tree does not growjarge, and succeeds best 
bb a standard, with little .pruning. For private 
use, three or four trees would be sufficient. It 
is a variety I should not care to be without, as 
I can always rely on it for a crop. I have not 
had any experience of this Plum outside the 
country, but I see no reason why it should not 
succeed equally as well in any district. At any 
rate, it is well worth trying.—A. 

Pl um Grand Duke. —Where late Plums 
are required in quantity for kitchen use this 
variety ought to be planted, as it bears freely, 
the fruit hanging a long time after it is ripe, 
which does not take place until quite the end of 
September. The flavour is rich for a cooking 
Plum, the tree an excellent grower, making a 
capital standard. The centre seems to run up 
quickly C[uite away from the lower branches, 
which is fust what is wmnt$d in an orchard tree. 
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Fig-trees in pots. — I should be much 
obliged if you could advise me about two young 
Fig-trees. They are about 2^ feet or 3 feet in 
height, very bushy and healthy, and were 
planted out-of-doors prior to my tenancy of the 
place. I wish to pot them and grow them as 
dwarf Figs under gloss, as by that means I hope 
to get them to bear, which thoy could not do in 
this climate in the open air. What sort of pot, 
and what size, should be used ? What kind of 
soil do they require, and would they do well in 
a hot Melon-house or an ordinary lean-to green¬ 
house (which is warmed in the winter and faces 
south) ? Also will they require grafting, and 
should they be root-pruned on lifting them, and 
how can they be dwarfed, aB I do not wish them 
to grow higher than 5 feet or 6 feet ? W 7 hen 
will be the right time to transplant the 
trees from the border into pots in the 
greenhouse ? — M. E. H. 

*»* The plants may be 
lifted and potted at any 
time now. Nine-inch pots 
will probably be large 
enough, though if very 
bushy the 10-inch size 
would be better. Use 
sound, loamy soil, rather 
heavy than light, mixed 
with about a third part 
each of leaf-mould and old 
mortar rubbish, with a 
good dash of soot. Drain 
the pots well, and make 
the soil quite firm. If 
the plants are growing 
veiy luxuriantly better 
prune the roots moder¬ 
ately, cutting back the 
long, coarse roots, but 
leave the short, fibry ones 
untouched. Keep the 
jdants in the greenhouse 
until after the turn of the 
days or until the Melon- 
house is started, when 
this will suit them nicely 
if not too shady. Water 
sparingly until there is 
plenty of fruit stt, then 
give more, with weak 
liquid - manure, soot - 
water, &c., twice or thrice 
a week. With proper 
management two or even 
three crops a year can 
be had in a warm-house, 
but all varieties do not 
force equally well. To 
keep dwarf, prune as re¬ 
quired, cutting away the 
gross, sappy shoots, and 
plaining the short, 
twiggy branches. 

Ripened Vine 

wood.— After the fruit 
is cleared from the Vines 
is as critical a time in the 
annual growth of the 
Vine as any other. Yet 
how often do we see the 


was blown ofT in a recent gale, just as the 
tops of two variegated Ivies had met and formed 
an object of beauty. S. J. Ubwick. 


Montbretias.— If there is one flower more 
than another that should be a bright feature in 
flower beds and borders during late summer and 
early autumn it is the Montbretia. There are 
now a number of fine recent kinds which should 
be fairly tried, but meanwhile few people have 
tested or discovered fully the merits of the older 
variety, M. crocosmiaeflora. The mass that 
suggests this note is a wonderful picture, and 
even the rich growth of leafage is hidden by a 
profusion of bloom, and the colour effect is 
brilliant in the extreme. There has been nothing 
unusual done to encourage this, and it is not 
favoured by the soil, which in the bed in ques¬ 
tion is very close, poor, 
and stony. The group 
effectually covers the 
ground beneath high, 
bushy Azaleas, and 
though planted some 
years, shows not the 
slightest sign of exhaus¬ 
tion. The Montbretias are 
supposed to be a little 
tender, and possibly the 
frost might kill them if 
all the leaves are cut off 
and cleared away to make 
things tidy for the winter. 
Their leaves are sufficient 
protection if left alone, as 
they fall to the ground 
and keep off frost. The 
best newer kinds ought to 
be tried in a bold, free 
way.—A. 

Campanula iso- 
phylla alba— While 
pots of this useful Cam¬ 
panula grown in a green¬ 
house have become quite 
shabby, some plants form¬ 
ing an edging to a slightly 
raised border are flower¬ 
ing very freely. Moisture 
aud a little shade during 
the hottest part of the 
day appear to suit it ex¬ 
actly, and it makes a free, 
bold growth which does 
not cease to flower until 
stopped by stress of 
weather. As one so sel¬ 
dom sees this plant grow¬ 
ing in the open ground, it 
may be supposed an im¬ 
pression is abroad that it 
is unsuited for it, but as 
an edging to rock work to 
succeed the Aubrietias, 
the evergreen Candy tults, 
and other crer ping plants, 
it is most valuable, Per¬ 
haps there is a miscon¬ 
ception as to its hardi¬ 
ness. All I can say is 
that it stood out-of-doors 
through last winter with¬ 
out appearing to be 
in the slightest degree 
harmed, and upon that 
fact I base a claim for its 
use in the open. If planted in good soil and 
occasionally watered when the weather is dry, 
it grows very fast, and will soon cover a large 
space.—R. 

Crlnum Powelli. —This, if planted deeply 
in good soil at the base of a wall, needs no winter 
protection, and once established, without further 
care it springs up year after year. The newer 
and pure white variety is expensive, but the 
variety under notice can be had at a moderate 
price, and once obtained there is little risk of 
losing it. The flowers are numerous on the 
scapes, but as only about two or three expand at 
a time a long display is kept up One scape is 
this jear producing twenty-one flowers, which is 
the largest number I have ever counted. I 
lately saw a good specimen of this Crinum in a 
pot, and this suggests another use for the plant, 
as fine specimens standing out about the garden 
like the Agapanthus would bo welcome at the 
preset time.-^. gina|fro|r| 
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> ines almost abandoned, 
as it were. Artificial heat 
is withdrawn and the 
ventilators, both at the 
top and front of the 

structure, are thrown fully open. The atmos¬ 
phere is cold, damp, and draughty, and the 
main leaves, under ♦he course of treatment fol¬ 
lowed, become brown and seared. Not long 
ago I saw some pot-Vines which were intended 
to bear fruit the following season standing fully 
exposed in the open air with the wind and rain 
buffeting the foliage about, whereas these same 
Vines would have been much better for another 
month or six weeks’ sojourn under glass. This 
system of enforcing rest is a poor method, and 
the Vines are sure to suffer. It must also be 
remembered that after the fruit is cut very 
important work has to be done by these Vines. 
If the foliage is starved root action cannot take 
place. The roots perish, and shanking follows 
next season. Late lateral growth might push 
out, but this is not what I like to see. For 
thorough ripening to take pla ;e the atmosphere 
must be kept properly warm, dry, and airy by 
fire-heat. 
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Clematis montana over an arbour. From a photograph sent by Mr. Urwick, St. Dunstan’s, Malvern. 


plant more room to spread, and also to steady 
the whole structure. Objections are frequently 
made to iron on account of its formal appear¬ 
ance ; but this may be greatly obviated, as in 
the present instance, by planting Ivy at the 
base of the iron uprights, having previously 
twisted round them a piece of wire netting for 
the 1 vy to cling to. If rustic W'ood be preferred, 
which has a more picturesque appearance at 
first, it is a good plan to protect the uprights 
where they go into the ground for t» inches or 
S inches below the soil, aud 3 inches or 4 inches 
above it, by placing around them some pieces of 
slate or w r ood, or, better still, one or two old 
round Tomato or coffee tins, ripped open down 
the sides and the bottoms removed, leaving a 
space of 2 inches all round the wood, and filling 
in with Portland cement in a liquid state. This 
may last many years, but will finally share the 
fate of one which stood not many yards from 
the Clematis shown, the decayed top of which 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS• 


CLEMATIS MONTANA. 

The Clematis montana shown in the accompany¬ 
ing sketch is simply an example of what has 
been frequently pointed out to the readers of 
Gardening— namely, that to have an abundance 
of flowers, and to see these creepers and many 
others of a like nature to the best advantage, 
they must not be formally trained to a house or 
wall, but left to ramble at will over an old 
tree, shed, or rustic arch. This plant has had 
no pruning, except the cutting away of the 
hanging shoots to allow a passage under it, and 
a few more from the top. Two more arches, 
formed of strong iron water pipes, have since 
been added, fixed at opposite angles to give the 
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TRBHIS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

In my previous remarks in Gardening, 
Aug. 24, tne trees of the English orchard and 
the Magnolias were considered, but the fringe 
ooly of the subject was, of course, touched in 
that article. At this season a beautiful tree is 
in bloom—the Hibiscus syriacus, or Althtea 
frutex, as it is also called. It is more a shrub 
than a tree, as one never sees it higher than 
about 10 feet, usually dwarfer, the flowers being 
produced freely. There are many varieties, 
quite a list of names in catalogues, but the best 
is one called totus albus, which is almost, if not 
quite, double and pure white. The planter 
should never forget that Hibiscus requires a 
moist, deep soil; on poor ground the growth is 
unsatisfactory. If one variety only is required 
select the one suggested, and in extending the 
list carefully avoid getting those horrible 
magenta tones that unfortunately prevail in 
this flower. Many a race of flowers is spoilt by 
this shade, dingy, metallic, and unpleasant. 
The 

Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier) is a tree that 
grows freely, and is a mountain of snow-white 
flowers in the spring months. We hear much 
of this tree, but it is not so common as one 
might suppose from the familiar sound of 
the name. In warm coast gardens, the Straw¬ 
berry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) will blossom, and a 
glorious family bo represent is the 

Berberis. —I was charmed recently to see 
Urge bushes of the common Barberry (B. 
vulgaris) hanging over a moat wall, and brilliant 
with the crimson fruits. In the subdued light 
of September, the colouring was delightfully 
rich, and one can enjoy the free, graceful form 
of the bush. Everyone who cares for shrubs 
should know that glorious Barberry, B. Darwini, 
an evergreen shrub of free growth and a picture 
of colour in early spring when enveloped in its 
covering of deep orange-coloured flowers. If 
only one Barberry is desired, select Darwini, 
but the family iB a large and beautiful one. It 
contains such interesting shrubs as B. steno- 
phylla, a hybrid kind betwen B. Darwini and 
B. empetrifolia, B. japonica, B. aristata, and a 
variety of B. vulgaris named atropurpurea which 
must not be overlooked. This, as the name sug¬ 
gests, has rich purplish coloured leaves, and is not 
poor in aspect, as so many variegated things. A 
beautiful deciduous Barberry is B. Thunbergi. 
It should be planted for its autumn leaf tints 
alone; brilliant crimson shades, as bright and 
welcome as any flower in the late September 
days. 

Winding round a moss-covered pillar or 
clustering against an old wall, the Judas-tree is 
sometimes seen in those true English gardens 
that too often have suffered unfortunately from 
modern fads. Daring three centuries this 
picturesque tree has flowered in English 
gardens, coming to us so long ago from 
Southern Europe. Usually it is seen against a 
wall or similar position, but it may also 
be grown by itself, singly, where it can develop 
its spreading head, purple with blossom in lhe 
spring months. It grows slowly, but is worth 
waiting for, because distinct and pretty, the 
flowers seated, as it were, on the leafless shoots. 
The 

Chimonanthus blossoms in mid-winter, and 
in this inspect stands alone with the curious 
Hamamelis arborea. The Chimonanthus is 
quite happy against a wall, but not many 
gardens are perfumed with its spicy, richly- 
fragrant pale yellow flowers in winter. I know 
one tree, perhaps the finest in England. It is 
against a tall, red-brick, weather-beaten wall in 
the fimous gardens of Syon House, Brentford, 
the residence of Earl Percy. The flowers are 
produced in clusters of three or more, and if not 
very strong in colour are easily seen on the 
shoots, the crimson petals relieving the delicate 
yellow shade. A few twigs in a vase will scent 
a large room, and compose a more beautiful 
winter posy than the hot house can give. It is 
increased by layers, and needs a rather 
sheltered corner, not from any delicacy in 
growth, but it shields the blossom as much as 
possible from frosts and rains. The 
Mezereon is one of the most familiar of 
flowering shrubs. A whiff of fragrance per 
\ ades tne well-planted garden in early spring. 
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and it comes from the bloom-studded shoots of 
this delightful shrub. From quite the first 
February days the little brownish buds are on 
the eve of expansion, hindered generally by 
unkind weather, until the quickening warmth 
of March soon brings them into full beauty. 
The Mezereon is a dwarf bush, and should be 
planted, if the garden is of sufficient size, 
in a bold group to get a rich fragrance 
and a film of purple colour as welcome as 
the early Snowdrops that herald the spring. 
There are several varieties, one with larger 
flowers than the parent, whilst in another 
instance they are pure white, appearing a little 
later, a variety named autumnalis blooming, as 
the name suggests, in the autumn. A shrub far 
too little thought of is the White Mezereon ; its 
shoots are a mass of ivory-white, and make a 
charming picture, either alone in a good group, 
or contrasted with the purple kind. There are 
many other Daphnes ; a very sweet one is the 
pretty Garland-flower (D. Cneorum), which has 
very fragrant pink flowers in clusters, but this is 
more for the rock garden, as it is scarcely a foot 
in height. D. Genkwa is a Japanese shrub, rare, 
though introduced about twenty years ago, and 
is very pretty when the leafless shoots are 
enriched with the large, delicately-clear lilac 
flowers. E. T. G. 

The Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus). 
—At a time when little in the shrub or tree 
way is in bloom this Mallow is in full beauty, 
and greatly improves the appearance of shrub¬ 
beries. It grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, 
and is well worth growing. In a deep rich soil 
it will bloom well, being bushy and leafy. 1 
recently noticed in Ravenscourt-park, near 
Hammersmith (one of the smaller London 
parks), some little bushes of the variety totus 
albus, which, though small, were full of bloom. 
The flowers of this variety are pure white, with 
just a touch of crimson at the base of the inner 
petals. This pretty white variety is quite un¬ 
like the many other kinds, which, unfortunately, 
are of those objectionable purplish magenta 
colours often found among flowers, but none the 
less ugly. Totus albus is perfectly hardy, but 
does not like a poverty-stricken ground, but one 
that is rich and moist.—F. 

Hydrangea paniculate.— I send you a photo¬ 
graph of a bed of Hydrangea paniculata out-of-doors two 
years old which survive 1 the winter at Richiogs Park.— 
Mbs. Mbrkinq, Richinya Park , Colnbrook. 

*,* A good photograph, showing a splendid bed of this 
vigorous and handsome flowering shrub. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING MIGNONETTE. 

It is now a good time to sow Mignonette in pots 
for blooming in the spring. It is a lovely flower 
and of very easy culture, and suits amateurs 
well, for the simple reason that it requires very 
little artificial heat to grow it to perfection. A 
good stiff loam cut in sods and packed up in a 
heap sufficiently long to kill the Grass, or any 
kind of herbage that may be growing on it, and 
chopped up finely but not sifted, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little leaf-mould and sand, suits it well. 
Put in the usual amount of drainage, aud fill 
the pots to within one inch of the top with 
soil; press it down level, and after sowing about 
a dozen seeds, cover them lightly with fine soil. 
Set the pots in a cold frame, and keep the soil 
moist until the seedlings appear. One of the most 
frequent errors in growing Mignonette in pots 
is that of crowding the plants. Half-a-dozen 
plants in a 6-inch pot make a far better potfnl 
than double the number, for if crowded they 
will inevitably draw up weakly ; but if allowed 
plenty of space they branch out sturdily and 
strong, and push up fine spikes of bloom. A 
shelf near the glass is the best place in the 
winter, and so long as the frost is kept out of the 
house no extra artificial heat is needed, and as 
soon as the sun begins to shine in spring, the 
Mignonette will grow strongly and flower with 
masBive Bpikes. The dwarf-growing large- 
flowered kinds such as Machet, Miles’ Spiral, 
etc., are the best for pot work, and a little weak 
liquid-manure will prolong the blooming season 
for some weeks. J. G., Gosport. 

1212.—Culture of Campanula pyra- 
midalis.— The {fonts are easily raised from 


seed, which Bhould be sown in a box or pan of 
sandy soil early in April, and placed on a green¬ 
house shelf or on a gentle hot-bed. When well 
up prick the seedlings off, preferably singly 
into thumb pots, and grow on in an airy frame 
or pit. About July shift into 3£-inch pots ; keep 
the plants just safe from frost through the 
winter, and shift into 6-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch 
ots in which to flower in February or the 
eginuing of March. When these pots are well 
filled with roots give weak liquid-manure, soot- 
water, etc., once or twice a week. In June or 
July they will flower, and the tall spikes of 
bloom, especially of the white variety, are very 
handsome. The plants may also be raised from 
cuttings formed of the young growths from the 
base of old plants, and rooted in pots of sandy 
soil in a close frame or under a hand-light in 
Tune or July. In this way a little time is saved, 
bat the plants are not so fine. This Campanula 
may also be planted out in the open ground in 
October or early in April, and will flower well 
the following summer.—B. C. R. 

Wintering plants in a frame.—I have 
a small frame in which I intend to keep a few 
tender cuttings during the coming winter, such 
as Petunias, Heliotropes, &c. How coold I best 
keep these snfficiently heated during winter? 
Would an oil-lamp do? And could I keep 
hardy plants in the same light?— An Anxious 
Reader. 

*»* This is not a particularly easy matter, for 
though a very little heat is sufficient (with the 
aid of a mat or two over the glass) to exclude a 
good many degrees of frost from an ordinary 
frame, yet the fumes from even a small lamp 
injure the health of the plants considerably 
when the frame is closed for any length of time, 
and they (the fumes) have direct access to its 
contents. The difficulty then arises how best to 
apply the warmth so as to avoid such a state of 
things. One way is to fix a small copper boiler 
over a paraffin lamp in a little hatch at the side 
of the frame with a ring of l*inch or l£-inch 
pipes round the inside. This transforms it into 
a little greenhouse, and affords excellent results. 
The entire apparatus can be bought ready made, 
if desired, but in this way it is comparatively 
expensive. The only other (and cheaper) plan 
we can suggest is to construct a chamber below 
the frame, deep and large enough to contain a 
lamp, with a top and bottom to the frame of 
sheet-iron. The lamp playing upon this soon 
renders it hot enough to make the frame 
warm, while the fumes escape through a 
small opening near the top. The plants most, 
of course, stand on shelves raised above the iron 
bottom. 

Greenhouse query. —I have been so often 
assisted by advice from the Editor and readers 
of Gardening that I venture again to ask help. 

I am thinking of having a lean-to greenhouse, 
16 feet by 12 Feet, I3& feet high, 6 feet at eaves ; 
there will be two fireplaces in the wall against 
which I purpose placing the greenhouse (east 
aspect) in which good fires will be kept. Will 
the heat from these be sufficient to keep out 
ordinary frost ? Or must I get a heat radiator 
of some sort ? I wish to plant out some climbers 
in the house, and thought of Niphetos, Climbing 
Perle des Jardines, and Adam or Captain 
Christy for Roses, a Heliotrope, Daphne 
indica, Genista fragrans, and Luculia gratis- 
sima. Wonld this be a good selection, and if 
so, how had they better be placed ? There is a 
good west wall, which gets the benefit of the 
kitchen flue; but the house is on the top 
of a hill, and the north wind will sweep 
past it. What would be beet to plant there?— 
W. H. J. 

%* We think yon must not rely upon the fires 
in the wall at the back of the greenhouse to keep 
out froBt. There must be a heating apparatus to 
keep Heliotropes and Luculia gratissima alive 
in winter. Of course, Rosea would be safe, and 
probably Genista fragrans, and the Indian 
Daphne may be kept alive. Lapagerias rubra 
and alba might Bucceed without fire-heat. All 
the plants named will do better planted out in 
the border if the soil is improved and some 
drainage putin if necessary—*.e., if the soil is 
damp clay. You might plant fruit-trees, such 
as Plums and Pears, on the west side wall, or if 
you prefer flowering-creepers plant Honey¬ 
suckles, Pyracantha (Firethorn), and Cotone- 
aster Simonsi; Berberis stenopbylla makes an 
exceedingly pretty wall plant. 
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Cucumbers In cold frame. —Will you 
kindly inform me the beat way to treat Cucum¬ 
bers in cold frame ? What kind of liquid- 
manure is best for them ? Also say what kind 
of plant is beat to grow in cold frame ?— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

Aa a rule, and except in very warm dis- 
tricta, it ia useless to attempt the culture of the 
ordinary tender or frame Cucumbers in an un¬ 
heated frame. These require the aid of at least 
a gentle hot bed to start the plants into growth. 
The comparatively hardy ridge kinds are moat 
euitable. Plant in rich soil, and keep the frame 
moderately close and lightly shaded till the 
plants are well established and growing freely, 
when more air should be given. Give water 
liberally, and syringe and close the frame for 
t wo or three hours every fine afternoon. Of 
liquids, aoot-water and a diluted infusion of 
horse or sheep's-droppings in water may be given 
alternately twice a week, with a sprinkling of 
good guano well watered in, and a solution of 
ammonia sulphate (J oz. to the gallon) occasion¬ 
ally for a change. Aa the roota work through 


movable frames, or even with only canvas. 
Late crops may be secured by timely protection, 
covering daily at night. It must be remem¬ 
bered that where this system of late culture ia 
followed, and the space is limited, crowding of 
the plants will be one cause of failure. There 
should be no delay in thinning and in supporting 
them down the sides of the row if at all weak. 
Give the plants food in the way of liquid-manure 
in dry weather. Those sown or planted out in 
frames will bo making good progress. These 
require ample space and liberal treatment, as 
they come in at a time choice vegetables are on 
the wane. If sown as advised they will make a 
fair top growth, and should be freely ventilated. 
Hard forcing is not required, as they are not 
wanted, till those planted in the open and 
protected are over, this lot giving the supply 
through October, or even later in favourable 
seasons, and in warm frames.—G. 

Runner Beans. —Restrict top-growth by 
topping those plants inclined to run too freely, 
thus restricting them to their given space, and 
inducing a freer set. On sloping ground, or in 
thin gravelly soils, a good soaking of liquid- 
manure will be of great benefit, as this is of 
much assistance in swelling up the pods. Even 



The Striped Beaufln Apple. (See page 432.) 


on the surface add an inch of fresh, rich soil as 
a top-dressing. The more the water used has 
been exposed to the sun and air the better, 
especially if hard and cold. The beat kinds to 

f row are King of the Ridge and Sutton’s 
’rolific, and the hardy White Spine also 
usually does well. 

A good vegetable for amateurs — 

The London or Rosette Colewort is one of the 
best winter vegetables. Its many good qualities 
render it indispensable even in the largest pri¬ 
vate establishments, but it ia also the most 
rofitable, and at the same time the most 
elicious winter vegetable for amateurs. The 
Colewort grows so quickly, that if planted at 
the end of August it is ready for use by the end 
of October; if in September, bv the middle of 
November. Even when in full heart it will last 
in condition for weeks and will stand the 
severest winter with impunity. On one occa¬ 
sion I remember all the Braasicas, even the 
Scotch curled Kale, perished with the frost, 
while the Colewort was unhurt. For richness 
of flavour it ia unrivalled—that is, when in full 
heart, white, and subjected to a little frost.— 


in good soils crops are much heavier through 
these applications. Later sowings which are 
without Bticks should not be allowed to run. 
These, to get the best results, should be kept 
clean between the rows, and the pods gathered 
regularly. A covering of light canvas, or, 
failing this, long strawy litter, should be kept at 
hand to afford protection in case of sudden 
frost, as a few degrees of frost soon cripples the 
lanta. Such visitations are soon warded off 
y a light covering, with the result that the 
supply is prolonged for several weeks. It often 
happens we have a couple or even one frost with 
a long interval of fine weather afterwards. 


Fuchfii& flllgens.— Although this fine 
species came from Mexico as far back as about 
1830, one seldom sees it in gardens. It is the 
finest of all the bolder-leaved kinds, the foliage 
dense, broad, of a distinct greenish colour and 
with slender reddish flowers. In the milder 
coast districts a little protection in the way of 
coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse heaped over 
the crowns would suffice. It is worth planting 
freely for its handsome foliage and flowers. 


R. 

Dwarf Beans —I advised sowing a batch 
of these on a quarter where protection may be 


afforded them in the wj 
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ROSES. 

ABOUT STOCKS. 

Having budded a number of Roses this year on 
the standard Brier, which up to the present seem 
to be doing very well, I have been taking your 
valuable paper for some length of time now, but 
have not seen any information respecting the 
dwarf or Manetti-stock and Seedling Brier. 
Any information aa to what kind of Brier I 
should have to get aa dwarf or Manetti for bud¬ 
ding upon next year, and at what time should I 
sow the seed of the wild Dog Rose to obtain 
seedlings, will greatly oblige ? — Arthur Book. 

# # * These must never be those side-shoots or 
laterals that are so useful when rooting Roses 
proper. In the last case we want a short cut¬ 
ting, with as many eyes as possible at the base, 
but with a cutting intended for stocks it is the 
reverse. Choose a long rod of growth, and one 
that is fairly matured, not a pithy shoot. Cut 
this into lengths of some 9 inches or 12 inches, 
making the lower out close beneath an eje. 
Now carefully Booopout all dormant eyes, except 
the two at the top. Manetti, De la Grifferaie, 
and Brier cuttings are all made this way. The 
earlier you can commence after the wood is 
three parts ripened the better. We thus get 
an early start of callus and roots before winter 
chills the soil, and it is seldom we have a bad 
result when inserted by the end of Septem!>er or 
during October. Seasons vary, and sometimes 
November is relatively as early as October, 
This is a point you must judge for youreelf, 
but if you follow the lines laid down there will 
be few failures. 

Soil and insertion. 

Any light garden soil will suit, but if it is 
heavy, then a little sand, old potting-mould, 
or any other lightening material will be a valu¬ 
able addition. Even upon light soils, a little 
of this put iu at the bottom of the cuttings will 
repay for the trouble. Manetti and De la 
Gifferaie root most freely in a light soil, but 
the Brier prefers a heavier soil alter the roots 
are formed. Whether you wish to root fifty 
or five hundred stocks, it is well to proceed 
as follows. Turn over a little of the soil, 
stretch a line across the border and cut down 
to this with a spade. Nine inches is a good 
depth. When your spade is iu the ground, 
instead of withdrawing it uprightly, toss or 
push the little loose soil out towards the 
trench you dug from. This will leave a back 
for the cutting to rest against. Before put¬ 
ting these in place a little of the prepared sandy 
soil at the bottom and then rest the base of each 
cutting upon this, gently pressing it in about a 
couple of inches, which will not only hold it 
firm and upright, but afford a more solid base 
and ensure against hanging, a fault often found 
with those cuttings inserted by a dibber. Some 
2 k inches apart for each cutting is the most 
suitable distance. Now put a little more of the 
finer and fresh dry soil that was removed to 
form the bank against the cuttings and tread 
this firmly against them with the foot. Dig 
over more soil and continue until some eighteen 
inches space is obtained between the row 
and yourself. Then set in the line again at 
a distance of 15 inches from the first 
row, cut down os before and insert more cuttings. 
Continue this until enough are planted. You 
may do two or more rows of Manetti, the same 
of Briers or De la Grifferaie. These cuttings 
should be left all the following summer ; but if 
hard weather sets in, sprinkle a little Bracken, 
Gorse, or some other suitable material over them 
aa a slight protection against severe frost and its 
consequent lifting. Do not lift the stocks for 
planting until the second spring after inserting 
the cuttings. If you do a few each year, they 
will take up very little ground, and you will not 
be wasting any time more than by other planB, 
while the stocks are far superior, and you can 
ensure an even bed to bud upon. 

Planting the stocks. 

Trim off all aide roots and look very closely for 
any suckers or dormant eyes likely to develop into 
the same. Plant very shallow, in rows 3 feet 
apart and 9 inches to 12 inches from stock 
to stock. You may go a little closer than this 
in the case of very dwarf growers ; in fact, we 
must consider a little as to what class of growth 0 
the future Rose possesses, and plant our stocks 
accordingly. The distance given is for ordinary 
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growers, but very vigorous varieties need a foot 
further from row to row, and double the space 
from stock to stock. This is supposing vou 
contemplate lifting the future Rose tree the first 
season after growth, and while it is styled a 
maiden. We prefer this because one can then 
afford a richer soil than is advisable for the 
Stock only, and also have a second opportunity 
of removing any suckers that may be forming. 
Stocks prepared and grown as described give 
very few suckers indeed. 

Seedling stocks. 

It is only the Dwarf Brier that we would use 
in this way. Gather the heps now, store in 
sand, and carefully guard against mice, until 
next February or early March. Then sow in a 
cool frame, or on a nicely prepared border of 
light soil. Sometimes the seed does not spring 
the first year. Do not disturb it, as it will come 
the second spring. Lift out the strongest when 
two years old, and plant at a similar distance 
to the rooted Brier-cuttings and Manetti. For 
the amateur we prefer cuttings. They are less 
trouble and much quicker to obtain, while if one 
wishes to experiment—and a few things make 
our gardens more interesting—it is easy to have 
all throe stocks planted alternately and dis¬ 
cover which suits our soil and variety best. 

We are glad our past notes have been of 
service to you. 


Unhealthy Rose shoots.— Will you 
please inform me what is the matter with en¬ 
closed shoot, which, with many other young 
shoots on wall Rose-trees, is affected ? Also 
the remedy ?— Questioner. 

*** From so small a piece of growth it is 
quite impossible for us to state the cause and 
remedy. It appears to have been burnt by the 
sun, and if in a very warm spot we should say 
that the cold dewy nights, followed by hot sun, 
are the cause. But we would like some more 
growth. Send two or three shoots, with a piece 
of wet blotting-paper at the ends, and we will 
answer you fully. 

Treatment of Roses.—I am anxious to 
know what to do with my Rose-trees ; they 
have bloomed splendidly, and have now made 
such growth that I fear the trees are top-heavy. 
Would you advise me to cut out some of the 
weaker growth, or simply stop all the shoots ? 
I have been advised to go in for summer pruning, 
but as I do not understand much about it I left 
it, but should be glad to know if I did right in 
stopping the long new shoots—suckers I believe 
they are called—in July? I cut them off to 
about a foot from the main stem, leaving from 
six to eight buds.— Paul Pry. 

*«* Summer pruning depends so much upon 
the variety of Rose, and this you do not men¬ 
tion. As a general rule it is wrong to cut or 
stop the long sucker-like growths in any way. 
They are the most valuable of all wood for next 
season’s blooming, and if pegged down are 
simply grand. You might thin out the weaker 
shoots, but do not cut back any more so closely 
to the stem. Good growth now means good and 
ample bloom in the following spring. Without 
the former we cannot possibly have the latter ; 
so why cut it away too freely ? The main object 
of summer pruning is to cut away these loDg 
growths after they have bloomed, not before. 
This confines the strength of the plant to the 
maiden shoots of the same season. 

Sticky Rose-leaves.— Will you kindly 
inform me through your paper what is the cause 
of the sticky accumulation on enolosed leaves, 
and the best remedy ? Roses are most affected, 
though other plants are to some extent. Have 
syringed with soap-suds; but it needs almost 
scrubbing to clear the black off.—D. E. W. 

*** Your case is an excellent example of the 
need for early treatment as regards keeping our 
plants free from insect pests. In all probability 
the Roses and Honeysuckles are growing over 
the Ferns and other plants. The former are, or 
were, covered with $.reen-fly, and neglected. 
Consequently, both the excrement and dead 
bodies of these insects have formed a sticky 
mess all over the foliage below, and dirt of all 
kinds has stuck. We doubt if even scrubbing 
will be effectual now. All you can do is to cut 
away the worst of the leaves and bubn them ; 
then thoroughly washwith ^ojt 10 ip. a ; the rate 


of 2 oz. to 3 gallons of soft water, used in a tepid 
state, say, about 70 degs. to 75 degs. (Fahr.). 
No plant can possibly be healthy when so choked 
in the pores as the foliage you send us. It will 
need several washings of this weak solution to 
remove the dirt now, and if you add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of paraffin-oil to the 3 gallons of 
solution it will move easier ; but you must not 
use the last ingredient upon Ferns. In future, 
please attend to these cleansing jobs earlier. 
There cannot be any excuse for allowing the 
plants to get into so hopelessly bad a state. 
Never wait until they are actually dirty or badly 
affected by insect foes before using some weak 
solution of ^insecticide. It is little trouble if 
done in due season, while the crop and healthy 
growth are assured. On the other hand, with 
a little neglect or delay, plants so soon get 
excessively dirty, unhealthy, and most dis¬ 
appointingly unproductive. 


OROHIDS. 

Work In the Orchid-house.— The 
great heat by day renders a deal of care neces¬ 
sary with plants repotted as described last week, 
for they dry up so quickly in the new compost 
that one is compelled to water them much 
oftener than is desirable. Still, where care has 
been taken with the drainage, and good material 
used, there need be no fear. The stages and 
floors must be kept always moist where there are 
such plants, and an occasional sprinkling over¬ 
head is also of great assistance. Any plants 
that were repotted in spring will probably not 
require it again now ; but most of them will 
need a little of the surface-soil removing, and a 
little fresh peat and Sphagnum substituted. 
Have a pointed dibber and carefully work out 
the sour portion from among the roots, disturb¬ 
ing these as little as possible. Take particular 
care that the point of the dibber does not get 
under these, or they are sure to be snapped off. 
It may be necessary to sometimes use the 
syringe as well as the dibber, and to wash away 
the finer portions that cannot easily be got at. 
In this case allow the plants to run quite dry 
before laying the new compost. Wherever there 
is room for them put in a few small crocks not 
too loosely, as they are apt to damage the roots. 
Fill up with the peat and Moss, bedding this 
very firmly and clipping the ends off neatly as 
advised last week for repotting. The plants 
that have been top-dressed should be kept apart 
from those that were repotted, as the latter 
will not take so much water, owing to the roots 
having been more disturbed. Watch carefully 
for the roots to start, and allow more water 
when they commence to run in the new compost. 
Continue to allow a free circulation of air day 
and night in the warm-house, keeping the 
temperature up to about 58 degs. for Cattleyas 
and 63 degs. for East Indian plants by fire-heat, 
if this is necessary. Keep up the shading as 
long as possible in the morning, as the sun has 
more effect in ripening the plants then. 

Oncidium Kramerianum.—This, one 
of the Butterfly Orchids, is a very easy plant to 
grow where there is plenty of heat; but unless 
the winter temperature can be kept up to about 
GO degs. its culture had better not be attempted. 
The long, wiry-lookiDg peduncles only bear 
one flower at a time ; but these, being suc¬ 
cessively produced for about nine months 
of the year, make the plants worthy of a 
place in the most limited collection. Of course, 
if flowers are required the spikes must not be 
cut, though, if necessary, the individual blos¬ 
soms may be cut and wired. The plant has 
small, roundish, dull green bulbs, bronzy and 
rough in appearance, and from the base of these 
the flower-scapes spring. The best way to grow 
0. Kramerianum is on blocks of wood or cork, 
but if this entails too much attention to water¬ 
ing they may be very well grown in small pans 
suspended from the roof. These must be nearly 
filled with drainage, and only a small amount of 
compost is necessary, this consisting of two 
parts of Sphagnum Moss to one of peat, with a 
little potsherds and charcoal. The Moss may 
be allowed to grow up to and around the bases 
of the pseudo-bulbs all through the summer; 
but in the autumn a little of this must be re¬ 
moved, as it holdB moisture to a hurtful degree 
during the winter. After flowering for some 
time the blossoms get smaller, when the scapes 
should be cut offj or sometimes the plants get 


weak from the strain of flowering, and this is an 
excellent restorative. Great care must be taken 
to keep the plants free of insects, as on this point 
the successful culture greatly depends. This is 
easily distinguished from O. Papilio by its 
knotted spikes and brighter-coloured flowers. 


BOOKS. 


ROSES AND ROSE CULTURE.* 

We have received the eighth edition of this 
handy and well-written shilling book about 
Roses. The author’s name is sufficient testi¬ 
mony to its worth, and the amateur will gain 
much sound information from its well-printed 
pages. There are chapters on soils, forms of 
Rose-trees, pruning, and other phases of Rose 
culture, a useful feature being the monthly 
calendar of operations. We quite agree with 
the author when he says in respect to the Tea 
Rose that “the highest beauty in the Rose 
world is here.” We should have liked a chapter 
about the beauty of this form for out-of-doors. 
We have recently seen splendid beds of the 
loveliest Tea RoBes, the colours truer and more 
delightful than anything one can get under 
glass, and this, too, from quite early Bummer 
days till the late autumn. One misses under 
glass the exquisite leaf tints and habit of this 
most precious of all Roses. It is a splendid 
hardy garden flower, and in Mr. Paul’s own 
nursery we see ample evidence of this in the 
strong break of the finest varieties in a some¬ 
what cold, low-lying district. We quote the 
following remarks about “ Autumnal Roses ” to 
show the character of the book :— 

“A favourite group among Roses is that 
known as the Hybrid Perpetual. They are the 
largest, handsomest, sweetest, and hardiest of 
autumnal Roses ; but—I wish there was not a 
‘ but ’—many of them do not bloom freely in the 
autumn. Look at that Augustie Mie, how 
exquisite the form, how lovely the tint of its 
delicate pink blossoms ! It blooms later in 
summer than its compeers, but how sparingly 
are the after-flowers produced? What object is 
that seen some hundred yards off, the brilliant 
colour of which rivals that of the Carnation and 
draws us insensibly to its side? It is the 
General Jacqueminot who has unfurled his 
banner, and gaily it floats in the breeze, flutter¬ 
ing conspicuously among the crowd of brilliant 
and varied uniforms with which he is surrounded. 
And there is a host of other Generals and Mar¬ 
shals, Lords and Ladies, by his side, scarcely 
less distinguished when in full dress or on 
parade, but who are not jyerpelually everything 
that they are often represented to be. Take 
another example, that charming Rose Mme. 
Victor Verdier is certainly one of the hand¬ 
somest of the group, but can we say it is one of 
the best of perpetual bloomers ? No—no ! To 
call things by their right names, these and 
other things are among the finest of Roses in 
summer, and are of additional value for giving 
an occasional flower in autumn, but they cannot 
be properly called‘perpetual.’ The raisers of 
seedling Roses have yet many a year’s work 
before them to produce flowers equal in size, 
brilliancy, sweetness, and beauty to Brennus, 
Coupe d’Hebd, Charles Lawson, Boule de Nan- 
teuil, the old Moss, &c., flowering as constantly 
and as abundantly as the old Monthly or China 
Rose. That this will ultimately be attained I 
have no doubt, but it will be by instalments, 
which we must accept thankfully, and make the 
beat of what we have until we obtain what we 
desire. Thus we dispose of a majority of what 
are called Hybrid Perpetual Roses as autumnala. 
But there are some varieties answering more 
truly to this name, of which the GWant des Ba- 
tailles may be taken as the type. Then there is 
a third group which we call Bourbon Per- 
petuals, with more of the Bourbon blood in it, 
of which we may instance Louise Odier. The 
flowers of these latter are not large, nor are the 
colours as yet greatly varied ; their fragrance, 
too, is not very powerful, but they are of good 
form and substance, and really perpetual. The 
Geeant des Batailles and Louise Odier, with 
their offspring, may perhaps with propriety be 
called perpetual. If, however, we want the most 
constant of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, we must 
seek them among the Bourbon, China, Noisette, 
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and Tea* scented. The Bourbon Roses are among 
autumn’s choicest gems. The flowers o! some 
varieties are small and not over double ; in the 
summer they are often of indifferent quality, and 
are eclipsed by the grander and gaudier denizens 
of the Rose garden. Bat on the approach of 
autumn, when the leaves and flowers are long 
bathed in dew, they break upon us in resplen¬ 
dent beauty. It is September; I have been 
absent from my Roses for a fortnight, and the 
first task assigned myself is a morning’s walk 
among them. It is a cold, grey dawn, misty 
and chilly, the sun is struggling with the clouds 
for mastery; as we pass along, the dew-drops 
from the Roses are shaken to the ground. We 
are now among the Bourbons, and the flowers 
are as plentiful as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
Beautiful they are, too. Smaller in si/e and 
lighter in colour than in summer, they have a 
brighter and clearer complexion. Souvenir 
de Malmaison is chaster and more beautiful than 
ever. The Queen is a Queen still, while Prince 
Albert is all we ever thought of him, and some¬ 
thing more. Dr. Berthet, Dr. Lepestre, George 
Peabody, and Roveil are of a rich brilliant tint, 
which warms one to look on. Acidalie, CMline 
Gounod, and Marquis Balbiano are embodiments 
of loveliness, while Victor Emmanuel is a 
masterpiece of symmetry and beauty. 

“But there are other groups of autumnal 
Roses to which we must do equal justice. 
These are Noisette Roses, pure and hybridised, 
equally remarkable for the large clusters of 
flowers they produce, and for the late season at 
which they bloom. Aimee Vibert and Mies 
Glegg each in itself is a bridal bouquet. 
Desprez i\ fleur jaune is still one of the sweetest 
Roses in the garden ; the pure and delicate tints 
of Lamarque and Solfaterre are unsurpassed at 
any season ; the Cloth of Gold (when it blooms) 
is large, and rich, and matchless; and Ophirie, 
with its salmon or copper-coloured flowers, is 
without a rival in density of foliage or shade of 
colour. These, with the exception of the two 
latter, are essentially autumn Roses. 

“ There is, however, another group, the 
Chinese, which naturally falls into the same 
category. The scarlet tints of Fabvier dazzle 
us with their brillianoy. Cramoisie Superieure, 
if less flame-like, is even richer in colour, finer 
in form, and more velvety. President 
d’Oblecque and Prince Charles are charming 
Roses of elegant form and pleasing colour, ana 
Mrs. Bosanquet is still a gem of real merit. 
The flowers of all these Roses are small; but 
they are produced in such abundance that they 
are very effective in the garden. 


RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to 
in the is«ue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication . 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


im—Fruits for various walls.— I have four 
spacious walls facing north, south, east, west. Please say 
what fruits would do on the respective walls ?—M. T. W. 

1231.— Aubergines.— Lately I have often seen men¬ 
tioned in the London markets a vegetable called Auber¬ 
gine. What is it, and can it be grown in England?— 
N. Goold. 

1262. — Treatment of ground for vegetables. 

—We have a piece of self-drained arable land, containing a 
third of an acre, and wish to convert it into a kitchen gar¬ 
den. Will you please inform us how to proceed?— Beech 
Grove, Burnley. 

1263. — Ismene ealathlna (Sea Daffodil).— I had 
a bulb of this some years ago which has grown and 
increased to a good-sized plant, but haB never bloomed. It 
has been potted in ordinary loamy garden soil and throws 
out every year strong healthy stems and leaves, but no 
sign of a blossom. What is the proper treatment to flower 
it?—J. C. 8. 

1264. — Hardy flowers for Scotland.— I am one 

of fifty who hold small plots of ground in a large garden in 
the vicinity of Glasgow who compete annually about the 
middle of August for prizes. I would like to ask you or your 
readers to name twelve good herbaceous plants that 1 
could put in a mixed border, 50 feet by 3 feet 6 inches 
(which is a little stiff), which would look their best in July 
and August?— Herbaceous. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

120 ,'). -Hops turning red (J. Cotton ).—The Hops 
are blighted. Dust them well with flowers of sulphur. 

1260 — Asters with bad centres (J. H. B .).—You 
are growing a very inferior b train of Aster. Change your 
seedsman, unless you have been buying cheap seeds know¬ 
ingly. 


“ The Tea-scented Roses alone remain to be 
spoken of under the heading of this chapter, and 
perhaps no others bring forth so great a quantity 
of large handsome flowers both in summer and 
autumn. How sweet they are, too, and how 
delicate and uncommon the colours ! Cream, 
primrose, yellow, salmon, copper, orange, 
bronze, buff, fawn are colours not commonly 
met with except among these Roses. How 
unfortunate that the plants have not more power 
of resisting our winter frosts ! They are among 
the very best of out of-door plants when planted 
in a good Rose soil in the south and west of 
England. It is not, however, prudent to 
attempt their cultivation otherwise than under 
glass except in favoured positions. Is it asked, 
what are these ? I reply, a pure, mild air, a 
dry, warm bed, a sheltered situation ; one, at 
least, of these conditions is essential for their 
successful cultivation out-of-doors, and the com¬ 
bination of all will increase the measure of 
success. Fortunate, indeed, are those who 
possess all these advantages. The dry, warm 
summers of 1870 and 1871 were Bummers they 
delighted in, and what masses of flowers they 
produced in the autumns of those years ! 
Madame Vitlermoz, Niphetos, Safrano, Nar- 
oisse, Vicomtesse de Cazes, Adam, Comte de 
Paris, and Madame de St. Joseph were 
unusually abundant, while Devoniensis, Moiret, 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Marechal Niel, and 
Gloire de Dijon were of extraordinary size and 
splendour. Julie Mansais, Josephine Malton, 
and other delicate kinds, attained a degree of 
perfection in which they are rarely seen. 
All these are of the very first order 
autumnal Roses, and there are some new kinds 
which, from their recent introduction, are only 
just becoming known to us, which promise great 
things.” 
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1267.— Gloxinias (A Young Beginner).—The leaves, 
unfortunately, were covered with red-spider, the result of 
dryness at some period or other. Evidently the roots are 
in good condition, or growth would not commence again. 
You have told ua very little about the culture. Write again 
giving particulars of soil, house, &c., and we will give you 
a more satisfactory answer than this. 

1268 —Unsatisfactory Vine-leaves (Muscat).— 
The l ine-leaves enclosed are small for Muscats, and are 
thii in texture. We have seen Vine-leaves die off prema¬ 
turely in the way the enclosed leaves have done when 
trained very near the glass, where the squares of glass are 
large. If I am right in assuming that the leaves have lost 
colour by being exposed to extreme fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature through being trained too near the glow, and this 
seems in the absence of full information the most likely 
cause, then the proper remedy would be to lower the Vine 
rods next season. At the same time, we should recommend 
a liberal dressing of some’good artificial manure next 
spring; even a dressing of soot will help to strengthen 
the foliage. The heavy rains would not be likely to have 
this effect upon the foliage. 

1269 —Planting Yew, Ac.—Is this month, Septem¬ 
ber, loo early to move Yews, Rhododendrons, and other 
evergreen shrubs ?—V. A. 

% * This is a very good time of the year to plant and 
shift Yews. 

1270. —Forcing Her Majesty Pink.— Will Her 
Majesty Pink force, and if so when should the plants be 
brought into the house?—H. H abler. 

*»* 11 er Majesty Pink forces well. Introduce the plants 
to heated house in January. It will be better not to exceed 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at night. Pot the plants up and get 
them well established during the autumn. 

1271. —Potatos.— I was at a show lately and saw some 
monster kidney shaped white Potatos called Reading. I 
have looked through lists, but can't find such a Potato. 
Can you tell me anything about it ?—R. B. 

*** Probably a large long-tubered kind called Reading 
Giant. It is one of the heaviest croppers in cultivation and 
a good keeper also. 

1272 — Gutting back Roses.—I planted some 
young Roses on tneir own roots about June. They are 
making vigorous growth. Should I pinch these back a 
bit, or will the tender shoots stand in the open through 
the winter?— John Hopper. 

I *** Leave the Roses alone. What pruning is necessary 
1 should be done in the spring. i 


1273. — Destroying Nettles.-I have just taken a 
house with about 12 acres of Grass. In places, especially 
under the trees, the ground is overrun with Kettles. They 
have been mown down once already, but are now as strong 
and vigorous as ever. Can you advise me what to do to 
exterminate them ?—F. S. M. 

*»* Nettles may be exterminated by continually cutting 
or beating off the tops, but it will take several years to get 
rid of them thus. A quicker way would be to fork out the 
roots and sow Grass-seed. 

1274. —Wistaria.—Can anyone give me an idea as to 
the length of time a Wistaria will take before blooming ? 

1 have a place for one on the south-west side of my house, 
but would not care to plant if I have to wait years for it 
to flower.—H eron. 

*** Two or three years, if the tree is in suitable soil and 
situation. 

1275. — Destroying moles.—Would a reader advise 
how to get rid of these in a small garden ?— Onslow. 

These pests are usually trapped , but we have often 
got rid of one or two by watching /or them at a little dis¬ 
tance, and when seen at work creeping up quietly with a 
spade or fork in hand, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, and then with a quick thrust throwing the 
creature out and despatching him. 

1276. —Fangus.—Would you kindly name for me the en¬ 
closed fungi? Taey grow in my avenue, under trees, and 
eventually go to powder like the ordinary Puffball. If cut 
when j oung, the flesh is black, much like the common 
truffle, only it is marbled with white. Are they edible ?— 
A. W. E , Bowscar. 

*.* The fungi belong to Schcroderma vulgare, an ally of 
the Puffball. They are far removed from Truffles, and are 
not edible. The- odour is offensive. 

1277. —Hollies.—Is it advisable to cut Hollies that 
have grown thin at the bottom now? The Hollies are at 
the back of others and are under trees. I want to take 

2 feet or 3 feet off the tops to encourage growth from the 
roots. The soil is sandy.—S outhport. 

*«* The best time to prune or cut back these and other 
evergreens is in the spring, when the new growth is about 
to commence. But if the trees arc old it is doubtful if even 
this will cause them to break up from the base, especially 
as they are growing in the shade, and consequently tceak. 

1278 —Fruit cracking.—Will you kindly tell me 
what is the reason of our Apples cracking this year ? They 
are of the early sort called Gladstone, and also the late 
Nectarine, under glass.—W. C. 

This is simply due to a period of wet weather fol¬ 
lowing severe drought. As regards the Nectarine under 
glass, that would be due to having kept the soil too dry 
than watering freely. 

1279. — Sickly Begonias.—I have a quantity of 
Begonias.tll of which have gone in the same way aeenolosed 
leaves. Will you kindly explain the cause? I potted 
them in a compost of loam, leaf-soil, peat, and silver sand, 
and they are growing in a light, airy house, only shaded 
from hot sun. Temperature about 50 degs.—A. Quarrbll. 

*** The leaves are covered with tnrip. This is due to 
dryness. You have evidently kept the plants too dry, and 
must alter this in future. 

1280. — Use of hen-manure.—I have a Binall kitchen 
garden attached to my house; I also keep about twenty 
fowls. Could you tell me what is the best method of 
utilising the hen-manure? Should it be put into a tub of 
water and dissolved, then used as a liquid-manure ? What 
crops is it best for, also could I use it for flowering plants, 
such as “ Geraniums,” Roses, Pansies, Ac. ?— Economist. 

%* You could do as you suggest, or mix the manure 
with, soil. Never use the manure strong, as it is very 
powerful and likely to prove more hurtful than otherwise. 

1281. — Stephanotis faulting.— Two years ago, in 
the summer of 1893, a Stephanotis, which is trained under 
the roof of my greenhouse, formed a fruit, which has now 
grown to the size of the enclosed rough sketch and is 
turning yellow. Is this a rare occurrence, and will you 
kindly inform me in your next paper whether it is likely 
to injure my plant if I leave the fruit hanging any 
longer? The Stephanotis has bloomed this year and last 
year abundantly, but has not formed another fruit.— 
Alkred Mohr. 

It is not a very rare occurrence for the Stephanotis 
to fruit, and you would do well to remove the pod, because 
it weakens the plant. 

12S2.— Pruning: back Yews.— I have several Yews, 
planted some 15 years ago. They are now about 7 feet or 
8 feet high, but have grown rather straggling. Can I trim 
them back to about 3 feet or 4 feet, and will this be the 
best time of the year to do it?—V. A. 

*.»* Wait until the spring. But you seem intent upon 
cutting back the Yews very severely. This is a pily unless 
really necessary. One loses their natural beauty and 
form. 

1283. — Ltlium auratum with 87 blooms.— 

“Amateur” would be greatly obliged to Mr. C. II. Banks 
If he would please state what kina of treatment he used to 
produce 87 blooms on his Lilium auratum bulb, mentioned 
in Gardening, July 31st, p. 317; also where similar bulbs 
could be purchased, and price of them ?— Mrs. Roberts. 

%* We print our correspondent's letter, but may say 
that such remarkable flowering examples are usually 
fasciated; that is, the stem of the flower spike is of abnor¬ 
mal size—deformed, we may say. 

1284. —A variegated Yu cub a.—I send herewith a 
shoot of a very staple white variety of the Common 
Aucuba, which sported here seven or eight years ago. The 
abnormal patches are at first golden-yellow, but soon 
become white, and the leaves are sometimes twisted cr 
curled. It makes a handsome pot shrub and may easily be 
propagated by cuttings. I shall be very pleased to hear 
through Gardening whether this form has been in 
cultivation before?—I. Trumbull. 

*** A very bold leaved variety, well variegated, and 
less spotty than in the ordinary kind, but it is a matter of 
doubt whether under varying conditions this bold variega¬ 
tion would remain constant. We saw the variety you .sit d 
several years ago. Varieties similar were shown at one <*/ 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society seme time 
back. 
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12S5.—Growing Mignonette In pots.—I have 
followed your advice given in August 17th number, under 
the head of "Leave* of greenhouse plants blighted,” and 
my houses are already clean and the plants looking healthy. 
Please to tell me why I always fail in Mignonette grown in 
pots in the house ? I get the best seed and never produce 
anything but weedy, weak plants that do not flower.— 
Fax. 


*,’ The probable reason of the failure w that the soil is 
not made sufficiently firm in the pots, ami also that the 
plants do not get enough light and air. Use good loam, 
mixed with a third of old hot-bed manure , and a sprinkling 
of soot. Ram it quite hard in the pots, and sow twenty or 
thirty seeds in each. When up thin the plants out to hoe 
in a 5-inch pot, and seven or nine in a b inch size, leaving 
the best, and give weak liquid-manure freely until the 
dowers begin to expand. Keep near the glass 'with plenty 
Of air throughout. A cold frame is the best place at first. 

1286.— Lllium aura turn.— Two years I have tried 
to grow this Lily and failed. I thought I bought gool 
bulbs (at Is. each). I feel rather disheartened, but am 
determined to try again. I potted the bulbs and kept 
them in an unheated houf>e. I gave the order early and 
grot the bulbs as soon as 1 could They grew quite well 
and formed flower buds, one plant h»d eight buds. I 
thought I had succeeded. Suddenly the steins began to 
get brown, the leaves fell off, and then the buds. N none 
was left, and this after nearly a year's trouhle. Can you 
tell roe the cause ? How can I avoid this for the future ? 
—R. B. 

The plants appear to ham become attacked by the 
Lily disease, which usually appears just as they are 
coming into bloom. There is no cure for it after it has 
once appeared. The various preventives are recom¬ 
mended, such as drying the bulbs in the sun while dormant, 
Ac We fancy your climate may be. too c >lil and damp to 
suit these sun-loving plants We can only suggest the use 
of plenty of soot in the soil, as well as dissolved in the 
water occasionally. Some burnt earth and a little lime 
also might do good. 


1287.— Saving double Begonia seed.— Having 
some named sorts of double Begonias I should be much 
obliged if you would tell through your paper how l can 
obtain seeds from the same? I find that the double 
flowers do not carry a seed pod behind the flower, while 
those that come single on the same plants always do. 
Should I take the seed from these single flowers, or in what 
manner can I obtain the seed from the double ones ? Any 
information regarding the same would oblige— Novice. 

*** 1 ou must save the seed from the single seedbearing 
or female fiowers, the male blossom t being invariably 
barren. In order, however, to secure fertile seed that will 
produce a fair proportion of good double dowers, the 
former must be hand fertilised with the pollen of semi- 
double male fioioers taken ffiom another plant. Let the 
pods remain on the plant (which should be k pt in a rather 
sunny place, and moderately dry) untU they become brown 
and begin to split, then gather and shake out the seed. 


1288. — Removing old trees— Will any of your 
readers kindly advise me as to whether some trees (fifteen 
years old) would survive removal from their present posi¬ 
tion in a London garden, and if so, of what value they 
would be? The varieties embrace Horse Chestnut, Syca¬ 
more, Thorn, and Laburnum.—F. J. s. 

Trees planted fifteen years will not move at all well 
in any case , and being naturally debilitated by the smoky 
atmosphere of London, as well as of such common and 
inexpensive kinds, we should say the plants would not be 
worth the cost of their carriage. It would be far better and 
cheaper to buy healthy young trees from the nearest 
nursery and let the others go. 

1289. — Qarden manures.— Can any practical gar¬ 
dener tell if nitrate of soda (£S to £9 per ton), superphos¬ 
phate of lime (£? to C3 per ton), k si nit (£2 10*. per ton), 
and basic slag, ground fine (35s. to 40*. per ton), are good 
manures for fruit-trees in pots, and for flowers in a con¬ 
servatory ? All of them are good manures for vegetables ; 
are they equally good for pots in the orchard house and 
pots in the conservatory ?—G. A. II. 

*,* AU the substances mentioned are more or less bene¬ 
ficial to fruit-trees, Ac., in pots, though of these some des¬ 
criptions would be more largely benefited than others. The 
superphosphate and kainit are of especial value, but basic 
slag produces much the same eject as the superphosphate, 
though mnre slowly, and if too much soda is given it will 
promote an unduly luxuriant growth. Equal parts of 
superphosphate and kainit, with perhaps a less quantity of 
ground slag, might be applied as a surface dressing in the 
spring, and the nitrate as a solution, \ oz. to the gallon, 
once a month during the period of growth only. 

1290. — Double Begonias.— I bought some double 
Begonia plants in bloom, but all the new flowers are 
turning out to be single and very small ones. What is the 
reason of this?—B en-my-Cursb. 

*„* After producing double blossoms for a time, many 
seedling and named double Begonias become xvorn out or 
exhausted, and then throw semi-double or single fiowers 
only, If they are then allowed a short rest, picking off all 
the buds for a time, and repotted, they will generally afford 
a fresh crop of fine full fiowers ; but as it is getting too late 
now. all that can be done is to try the eject of a few doses 
of liquid-manure, soot-water, ,<c , not too strong. Of 
course, you know that the seed-bearing blossoms are always 
single. 

T29i-—“ Geraniums ” changing colour. — I 

took a quantity of cuttings of Queen of the Whites variety 
last year, and to my surprise when they flowered this rear 
they were almost all of a salmon-pink. Does this often 
occur? if so, please state the reason? —Anxious 

INQUIRER. 


Pelargoniums do occasionally "sport" to a different 
colour or habit, Ac., but w: have never heard of a whole 
batch doing so at once, and can scarcely credit such a 
thing possible. Several of the white varieties assume a 
pinky hue when exposed to much bright sun and starved, 
more or less, and as the spring and early part of the *um 
mer was unusually dry and sunny, we should be inclined 
to attribute the occurrence to this. Are you sure the cut¬ 
tings did not somehow get mixed or the labels interchanged l 
If the flowers do not become white again towards the 
autumn, something of the/kind must ha ve. oecArred, 
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1292 .— Moles and Turnips.— I have sown a breadth 
of Turnip and Spinach, which nae all been undermined by 
moles. Will it be any good leaving the Turnip and Spinach 
there, or should 1 pull them up trample it all down and 
sow afresh ?—Anxious Reader. 

%* As it is now getting almost too late to sow the seed of 
these plants we should advise you to press nr tread the soil 
down round and between the rows and plants as well as 
you can, filling up any holes with a little fresh soil, and 
when settled a little thin out the worst of the plants and 
leave the best. Of course the moles must be trapped or 
prevented in some way from getting into the beds again. 

1293 —Planting a hedge.— I have a field 325 yards 
long by the side of the road. 1 want to make a good 
hedge. How many Quicks will it take ? Instructions how 
to plant it will oblige. I also want to plant about thirty 
trees. Would Kims, Limes, Sycamore, or Beech do, or 
what kind would you recommend to look well? Any 
advice would be thankfully received.— Melbourne. 

*** To make a good close hedge about 2.500 Quicks will 
b* required Plant them in a double row 10 inches or 
12 inches apart, and ten or eleven plants to the yard. The 
choice of trees is principally a matter of taste. Any of 
those mentioned would do, the Sycamore being the most 
ornamental A r“ry nice and attractive tree, for such a 
position is the Mountain Ash, and the Horse Chestnut and 
Sweet Chestnuts are also both very ornamental. 

1291.—Treatment of Irish Yews.—I have some 
Irish Yews, planted some fifteen > ears or so ago. They have 
grown well, but are rather heavy in their tops, and inclined 
to open out. Would it be a good plan to bind them round 
with wire to keep their branches close, and then to trim 
tbem^to pointed leaders, and is now a good time to do it ? 

r V* Yon must be very careful how you deal with your 
Yews. The best way would be to trim out the shoots 
where they are too thick and lumpy, as this will allow the 
tree to develop its natural growth But on no account 
“point ” them, as you call it. We see sufficient examples of 
this silly practice in gardens. You could cut away the 
growth now to lighten the tree. 

1295. — Violets not blooming.— I have some white 
Violets, which are in a shady bed in my garden, but they 
did not flower this last spring. How shall I treat them so 
as to produce good flowers ?—Brn-my-Ciirbb. 

*** Violets seldom thrive when growing in a too heavily 
shaded spot; a moderate amount of sun during the sum¬ 
mer at least suits them best. We should transplant some 
of the best roots shortly to a more sunny position, where 
they will probably succeed better. A ’ext April divide the 
whole (or as many as you want) into single crowns 
(rooted), and plant them out firmly in a Ijed of good rich 
soil in an open position, giving water in dry weather. 
Each will make a good root by the autumn, which wiU 
bloom freely there or elsewhere. This is the only way 
to get fine Violets. 

1296. - Creepers for verandah.— Tn the front of 
the house there is a verandah supported by three pillars. 

I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose climbing up one, and want 
something for the other two pillars. Would Clematis 
Jackmani answer for the centre pillar, and another Rose 
on the outside pillar ? If so, what is the bast Rose to 
climb about 8 feet, and then have a run of about 10 feet, 
differing, of course, in colour from Qloire de Dijon? The 
house faces south-east, is in the country, and the soil is 
fairly good.— Saltash. 

*** Four idea of a second Rose will work ‘•cell, and the 
Clematis in centre is also vent suitable Plant the im¬ 
proved Jackmani superba and Jackmani Smith’s Snow 
White. Use both on the same pillar, and the effect will 
be grand. For the second Rose we would recommend 
Reine Marie Henrie.Uc (red), William Allen Richardson 
(orange, and apricot), Crimson Rambler (crimson), or 
Aiinee Vibert (white), whichever colour you may prefer. 

1297. — Begonias dropping their buds.— What 
causes the flowers of Begonias to fall off directly they 
appear ?-Ben mv-Ciirkk. 

*** This is a very common complaint, especially when 
the plants are grown in pots under glass, and not properly 
and regularly attended to. Careless watering unit cause 
it, and so will suddenly closing or opening ail the ventila¬ 
tors at once, while it will also occur at times after a sudden 
change in the weather. Some plants, however, drop their 
blooms persistently, and such had better be discarded. 
When the plants are kept moderately and evenly moist at 
the root, carefully yet freely aired, and the roots are 
healthy and vigorous, it is seldom troublesome. 

1298. — Lilies of the Nile.— Will you kindly let me 
know what to do with two Lilies of the Nile (Richardia 
hastata), yellow and black? I planted them In March in 
6-inch pots, and they have grown all the snmmer in my 
greenhouse. They have made one leaf each, but no flower. 
Shall I set them outside or not, as I would like them to 
flower ?—Orkney. 

*** It is getting late iiow, but perhaps the plants had 
belter be stood outside in a sheltered , sunny spot until the 
frosts come. Then bring them inside again , and if the 
house is kept warm, and the plants continue to grow and 
have plenty of roots, keep them moist, and give weak 
liquid-manure once a week. Otherwise (in a cool-house), 
keep them moderately dry until growth recommences in the 
spring. They will doubtless flower in due time. They 
would have done better if planted out in June in rich soil 
and liberally watered. 

1299. — Flowering hedge shrubs.— l have a 
border 70 feet long by 7 feet wide at the edge of my lawn ; 
on the other side is a low stone coping with iron railings. 
At present there is a row of si iff Laurels next the road, 
which 1 want to replace in winter with something more 
ornamental, and shall be glad of suggestions in the way of 
flowering shrubs, both evergreen anddeciduous? In front 
of the border I have herbaceous plants, which do very well 
as the situation is fairly sheltered, and gets plenty of sun. 
I do not wish for Rhododendrons as 1 have room for them 
e Ise w he re.—H kron . 

*** Plant any of the following: the common Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris), B stenophylla, Weigclas, also known 
as Diervillas, Deutzia crenata, Philadelphus (Mock 
Orange), any good varieties; Sweet Brier for its fragrant 
(eaves, Rosa multiflora, and Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa), 
white and purple. 


I 1300.—Japanese Anemone. — I have severe 
roots of Japanese Anemone now in full flower, and want 
to divide them. When is the best time, and how should I 
do it with the view of preserving them through the 
winter and getting a show of blossom next year ?—E. B. 

*** The Anemones may be divided either immediately 
after flowering in autumn or in spring just before they 
begin to grow. We prefer spring planting, as they soon get 
established. Every bit will grow. We have often propagated 
them by cutting up the fleshy roots into small pieces, k inch 
or so long, and sowing them in shallow drills like seeds. 

1301. — Shifting Chrysanthemums.—I have in 
my garden several Pompon Chrysanthemums in bud. 
Please inform me through your valuable paper if 1 can 
shift them from garden into pots without injury to the 
blossoms when they come out? If so, best time to shift 
them when in bud, showing colour, or when out ?— Bir¬ 
mingham. 

%* Lift the Chrysanthemums carefully now with all 
the roots possible, and a good-sized ball of soil, and place 
in pots that will just contain the roots. Pot firmly and 
stand the plants in the shade, and syringe at least twice a 
day to keep the leaves up tilt the roots get established. They 
will do better in the open air if not frosty till the middle of 
October. Stand them on the north side of wall or building. 

1302. — Cannas in winter.— How soon ought Carinas 
to be taken up ? How can one keep them through the 
winter with only a small conservatory, which is full of 
other plants ? My Cannas are very large and strong, with 
numerous shoots, and will take up a good deal of room if 
kept green. Can they be dried off and kept in an out¬ 
house ? If so, will they require heat to start them in 
spring?— Heron 

*** Lift the roots when frost has destroyed the leaves. 
Remove the. rougher soil carefully from them with a 
pointed stick, arid lay them out in the sun to dry. Store 
in a cellar or outhouse, as you suggest, throwing some fine 
dry soil between them. They must be kept from frost and 
damp. In the spring when commencing to grow divide 
them, pot up, and plant out again in late May. 

1303. —Tomato fruit not swelling.— I send on 
this morning per parcel post a sample of how some of my 
Tomatos are growing. I have a good crop on the plant*, 
but the majority of the fruits are not swelling. They get 
ripe when about the size of a Gooseberry, as you will see 
by the ones I have eenU Would you kindly expliin the 
cause of it, and what would be the best remedy to cure 
them? My house is 30 feet long and 10 feet wide. It is 
heated with hot-water pipes, and there are windows on 
top and front for ventilation.— Airdrie. 

*** Imperfect fertilisation is the cause of the Tomalos 
coming small. You do not my as much, but we expect these 
small Tomatos are at or near the. bottom of the plants, and 
failed to set through some check being given when the bot¬ 
tom trusses were in flower. Possibly you mag remember 
if the plants were, dry at the root, or the house not suffi¬ 
ciently ventilated when these fiowers were opening. 

1304. — Free-flowering Petunia.— Will the Editor 
of Gardening kindly inform me what course to pursue 
with a double Petunia which flowered continuously during 
the winter months anl was cut down after flowering, 
planted out, and is now full of enormous double white 
flowers? Should it be again cut down when the flowers are 
over or merely lifted into a pot and placed in the conserva¬ 
tory ? 1 may add that during the winter months eighteen 
blossoms were counted upon it at once. The plant is two 
years old.— A Constant Subscriber. 

*** Lift the Petunia now, reducing the size of the 
branches a little to relieve the roots. The branches cut off 
may be made into cuttings ; some of them will strike. AU 
fiowers must be pinched off the cutting. Lift the plant* 
with all the roots possible, and a good ball of soil attached. 

1305. — Diseased Tomatos.— Can you kindly inform 
me what is the matter with the Tomato-leaf enclosed ? For 
the last two years the leaves of the Vines have been affected 
in this w iy; large dark spots appear on the leaf, 
which then withers away. I grow my Vines in loam, and 
when they have run about half way up the rods fixed 
9 inches from the rafters, l top-dress with horse-manure 
that has lain in a heap for twelve months. Last year after 
taking out my Vines I washed the woodwork with hot 
water and carbolic soap. If you could kindly tell me of a 
preventive in future I should be much obliged, as the 
Vines do not produce half the fruit they used to do.—W. 
Plkasancb. 

*«* This is another case of the disease known as “ mil¬ 
dew ” (Cladosporium). A nother year ventilate the house 
more freely, leaving the lights open a little way at night, 
as well as all day (except when very cold or stormy), during 
the summer months. Water cautiously also, especially in 
dull or wet weather, giving what is needed early in the 
day, so that all surfaces may be dry by night, and when 
wet or very duU or cold put on a little fire-heat, so as to 
keep the air in motion. Should any of the spots stiU 
appear, dust the undersides of the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur. 

1306. —Tomatos failing to ripen.— Early in the 
season I got some Tomato plants, Challenger and Early 
Evesham. I put them in pots, and Blood them on a shelf 
near the glass. Lraining them along it, feeding now and 
again with liquid-manure. It is a lean-to greenhouse, no 
heat, but facing south-west. I have had other plant* and 
fiowers in the house. The Tomatos have set well enough. 
I think, and are quite healthy, and at this date (end of 
August) there are some good-sized fruit*, but no sign* of 
ripening. 1 reside far north, and we do not get. much hot 
or even warm weather. Can I ripen theTcmatos ? Were 
the kinds good ? Could vou suggest better and earlier 
kinds, and give any hint*?—R. B. 

*** The plants ought to have done better than this ; if 
has been a good season for ripening—the early part in par¬ 
ticular—and if your climate is damp and sunless as well 
as cold, the failure must be chiefly attributed to this. As 
a rule, plants in pots ripen very quickly, though they fre¬ 
quently do not grow so freely as those planted out, nor set 
so well, while the fruit is smaller. Keep them m jderately 
dry for a time, and use a little soot and lime in what 
water is given . Of course, you allow no shade. Early 
Evesham is. a good Tomato, though rather rough and 
small, and Challenger also is a good setter* 
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TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Granny. —We think that the fertilising Moes you men¬ 
tion is not used now. We can find no reference to it.- 

R. J .—We cannot determine the nature of your query. 
Please write it again and state clearly your requirements. 

- Miss D. Peet.—lt the Ferns are lifting themselves, so 

to say, out of the ground, of course either replace them or 
cover up the roots with soil. Wait until the fronds die off 

before replanting.- J. E. Smith.— You could sow seed 

of Snapdragons at once in a shallow pan placed out-of- 
doors, or strike them from cuttings now, dibbling them in 
sandy soil under a hand-light. They will soon root. Pinch 
out the buds of the Carnation. You happened to layer a 
flowering ahoot. W. T. IP.—Read the articles on flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs appearing now by “ E. T. GV You 
wiU find that all the most beautiful things are described 
and the season at which they bloom. People seem to know 
very little about the many beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs, and we are pleased you want to know all about 

them.-// J. It. —Try Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 

King's-read, Cnelaea.- F. 31. Richardson. —The best 

thing to do would be to destroy the plant. It is almost 
impossible to eradicate mealy-bug once it gets a hold upon 
soft-wooded plants such as yours. Still, as it is a 
“favourite,” we advise you to carefully go over every 
shoot and pick off with a sharp pointed stick the little 
mealy pests that will in time kill the Fuchsia and spread to 

other things.- Scotia. — You must try' some good 

nursery, and there are plenty around Edinburgh. If they 
have not got the plants, ask them to seek them for you. 
Perhaps, however, you know of some private place where 
you could get roots, as they are often very plentiful in 

large parks.- E. M, — Gail lardia Lorenziana is an 

annual.- W. /.—Their sale has been stopped because 

they are poisonous. 


Replies next week to “ Plumbago," “ Amateur. 
Kirby Moorside." “ Vale of Clwyd,” “ A. L. H.” “ Alice.” 
“ P. N.,” “ Y. E. T.," “ Amateur," etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

\* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Ben-my-Chree. — (Enothera 
biennis, tbe common Evening Primrose, not an annual, 

but a biennial.- Mrs. Wood .—It is very difficult indeed 

to name Roses from flowers only. We have submitted 
your blooms to one of the best rosarians in England, and 

he says that the variety is Aimde Vibert.- V. T. D. 

—1, Adiantum gracillimum ; 2, Polemonium coeru- 

leum variegatum (variegated variety of the common 
Jacob's Ladder); 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 4, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; B., Clematis flammula. The 
botanical name of the Killarney Fern is Trichomanes 
radicans.— Miss D. Peet.— Variety of the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-fmmina acrocladon). Your other query is 

answered under “To Correspondents."- R. H. S., Devon. 

—1, Common Hemp Agrimony (Eupatorium cannabinum); 
2, Common Rag-weed (Senecio Jacobroa); 3, Common 
Flea-bane (Inula dysenterica ; 4, Golden or Aaron's Rod 
(Solidago virgaurea); 5, Loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria); 
6, Blue Soabious (Scabiosa suocisa); 7, Creeping Cinque¬ 
foil (PotenUlla reptans); 8, St. John's Wort (Hypericum 
perfoliata); 9, Common Milfoil (Achillea millefolium); 10, 
Wild Basil (Calamintha clinopodium). Get Bentham’s or 
Hooker’s “ British Florabut we shall be always pleased to 

help you in the matter of names.- A. Brovm .—Simply 

the common Vine. Seedlings often occur in pots and other 

odd places.- G. F .—The Allium is A. carinatum.- 

Sherorook.— The Potentilla we said we could not deter¬ 
mine in our last issue we have found out is Potentilla 

recta.- Mushroom.— 1, Campanula rotundifolia (the 

Harebell); 2, C. rapunculus (Garden Ramplon); 3, 0. 
pumila alba ; 4, A variety of Phlox suffruticosa, but there 
are so many white ones that we cannot determine the 
varietal name. The Mushrooms are the common edible 
kind. They are large, but we have seen them much bigger. 
We may mention that tbe most wholesome ones are those 
gathered from the open pasture away from the shade of 

large trees.- J. M. H.,Deoon.-W\s very difficult indeed 

to name florists' flowers like Dahlias. New kinds are 
raised each year, and many of them are so much alike; 
but your variety is doubtless Cochineal, one of the Cactus 
class. The Petunia probably has no name ; it is a seed¬ 
ling, and a very pretty one.- E. J. P.—l, Isolepfs gra¬ 

cilis ; 2, Not recognised, send fertile frond ; 3, Send better 
specimen ; 4, Nephrolepis exalt&ta ; 5, Doodia lunulata; 

6, Adiantum peaatum ; 7, Anthericum variegatum ; 8^ 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 9, Lygodium scandens; 10, 

Polypodium aureum.- A Young Beginner.— Sterile 

flower of Hydrangea paniculata.- C. T. B , Oxford.— 

Sedum Telephium.- G. Merrett.—l, Odontoglossum bio- 

toniense; 2, Epidendrum cochlea turn.- Hardy Shrub. 

—1, Cheilanthes elegans; 2, Pteris sp. (please send fertile 
frond); 3, Asplenium flaccidum ; 4, It is impossible to tell 
the name of an Orchid from a leaf only, unless with some 
well-marked characteristic, as Cypripedium Lawrencia- 
num. Y ours is apparently that of one of the more robust On- 
cidiums ; 6, Anthericum variegatum; 6, Pteris umbrosa ; 7, 
Woodwardia radicans; 8, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans ’; 
9, Pteris serrulata ; 10, Veronica spicata; 11, Berberis 
vulgaris (Common Barberry); 12, Adiantum formosum. 

- J. Noble.— 1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Asplenium 

flaccidum ; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, Nephrodium 
Filix-maa cristatum ; 6, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 8, Pteris 

tremula; 7, P. cretioa ; 8, P. tremula var.- J —The 

Roses sent appear to be: 12, Mme. Victor Verdier; 14, 
Marie Baumann ; 18, Princesse de Beam. 

Names of fruits.— H. B.—l, Alfriston; 2, Kerry 
Pippin ; 3, Lane's Prince Albert; 4, Emperor Alexander ; 

5, Cox’s Pomona; C, Out of character.- J. T. K .—The 

fruits were not at all satisfactory; they were unripe, and 
very difficult to name. 1, Duchesse d'AngoulOme ; 2, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Out of character ; 4, Vicar of 
Winkfield ; 5, Marie Louise; 6, Probably Brown Beurr<5; 

7, Swan's Egg; 8, Not recognised; 9, French Crab.- 

Kedar.— Hawthoroden. 
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Catalogues received.— w. Ball, 536, King's-mad, 

Chelsea.— Tuberous-rooted Plants and Bulbs. -Messrs. 

Barr and Son, The Nurseries, Long Ditton, Surrey.— 
English Daffodils, Tulips, Pceonies, Lilies, and many other 

Bulbs, d-c. -Messrs. Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, 

Manchester.— Hyacinths, Tulips, and ether Flowering 

Roots. -Messrs. W. Tait and Co., 119 and 120, Capel- 

street, Dublin.— Bulbous Flower Roots. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

USEFUL BINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 
As the diseases to which poultry are subject 
arise chiefly from their being kept upon wet or 
stagnant soils, it is important that a dry, warm 
soil be chosen on which to rear poultry for 
profit. Gravel, or sand, with a subsoil of chalk 
or gravel, are the best. Clayey or damp soils 
should be well drained, and the poultry-run 
raised a foot or so by the addition of chalk, old 
mortar, or bricklayer’s rubbish and sand. It is 
also well to shelter the poultry-yard from the 
north and east. A shed for shelter in wet 
weather, covered with roofing-felt or rough 
boarding, is a great acquisition, and should, if 
possible, ad join the roosting-place. If the ground 
under the shed be dry and well drained, it may 
be left in its natural state for the Fowls to 
scratch in, and dug over from time to time to 
freshen it up. When confined 6 square feet should 
be allowed per head, and with this allowance of 
space a few Fowls may be kept in a covered shed 
or outhouse, with wire-netting over the door¬ 
way, with any open run, if a thick layer of dry 
earth or sifted ashes be provided, raked over 
daily, and replaced once a week or so ; but Fowls 
kept under these circumstances must be provided 
with green food, besides a small allowance of 
animal food in place of the insects and Grass 
they would obtain if at liberty. To make 
poultry-keeping a success there is nothing like 
an unlimited range over dry commons or pasture 
fields, where the Fowls can find grubs, insects, 
ants’ egg8, worms, Ac. 

The dust bath. —Where Fowls are confined to 
a small space provision should be made to enable 
them to dust themselves. This dusting process, 
of which they are very fond, cleanses their skin 
and feathers from vermin and all impurities, and 
is materially instrumental in preserving their 
health. A heap of sifted coal-ashes, dry earth, 
or wood-ashes Bhould be provided under shelter, 
and where the rays of the sun may reach, so as 
to be dry and warm. As Fowls swallow grain 
whole, they are provided with a strong and 
muscular gizzard, lined with a tough, leathery 
membrane ; by the action of the two sides of 
the gizzard upon the grain swallowed it is ground 
up, and due digestion takes place, the grinding 
process being assisted by the small, sharp gravel- 
stones which are swallowed by the Fowls, and 
pass into the gizzard. A good supply of gravel 
is, therefore, essential in the poultry-yard to 
keep the Fowls in health. Chopped or ground 
bones are very good, while burnt oyster-shells 
are a good substitute for lime if broken into 
small pieces. To provide material for the egg¬ 
shells, a good supply of mortar-rubbish, chalk, 
or similar substance should be placed in some 
dry corner, or the hens will be liable to lay shell- 
less eggs. Galvanised wire-netting is the best, 
as well as cheapest, material with which to en¬ 
close poultry-runs. It can be had in various 
widths, and with meshes varying from three- 
fourths of an inch to 2 inches or 3 inches. The 
netting can be attached to iron standards or 
stout posts, well fixed in the ground, 7 feet or 
8 feet apart, and the netting secured to the posts 
with wire or iron staples. The sides of the 
poultry-run should be boarded up to about 2 feet 
from the ground. The height of the netting 
must depend upon the kind of Fowls intended to 
be kept, 6 feet being required for Fowls of a 
moderate size, while for Hamburg, Game, and 
Bantam breeds less than 8 feet will not keep 
them in ; if, however, the top be wired in, half 
that height will be ample for any breed. 

Food. —In the matter of the quantity of food 
required to keep Fowls in health, no definite 
scale can be given, so much depending upon 
their size, breed, age, and condition, as well as 
upon the season of the year. Doubtless, a 
great proportion of the diseases from which 
Fowls in confinement suffer, are due to overfeed¬ 
ing. Although Barley is more generally nsed 
than any other grain for poultry-feeding, it 
should not be the only grain given, for although 
containing a good proportion of flesh-forming 


substances, it has a less amount of fatty matter 
than other varieties of Corn. Oats contain 
much more flesh-forming material than any other 
kind of grain. Maize is very fattening from the 
large quantity of oil it contains. Wheat 
possesses about one twelfth part more flesh-form- 
material than Barley, and is very good for Fowls 
if supplied with other grain. Boiled Potatos 
contain a large proportion of nutriment, and, 
mixed with bran or meal are conducive to good 
laying, a fact well-known to the Irish peasantry, 
who understand how to make poultry-keeping 
pay ; but, doubtless, the greater the variety of 
the food supplied, the better will Fowls thrive. 


BIRDR 

THE HAWFINCH. 

The Hawfinch is very shy and retiring in its 
habits, and is by no means abundant in this 
country, although a permanent resident, haunt¬ 
ing the most remote and secluded parts of woods, 
where it builds its nest, which is remarkably 
shallow and carelessly put together, near the 
top of tall Fir and other trees, sometimes at an 
elevation of 30 feet. The nest ia composed of 
twigs and fibres, and usually contains four to 
six eggs, of a pale greenish-white, spotted and 
streaked with brown. The bill of this bird ia 
immensely strong, being conical, and very thick 
at the base ; its food consists of the frnit of the 
Beech, Ash, Maple, Holly, and White Thorn. 
In captivity it becomes very tame, and will 
feed upon Hemp and other seeds ; its song, how¬ 
ever, is not very agreeable. In the male of this 
species the back is of a dark brown, while the 
head and cheeks are red-brown ; the edging 
round the bill and the throat are black, and on 
the wings a white stripe, gradually passing into 
chestnut; quill feathers are black, ana the 
feathers of the tail, which is short, have the 
outer vein brown and the inner white. The 
plumage of the female is much less brilliant 
than that of the male. The young greatly 
differ in plumage from the adult birds. The 
Hawfinch appears to be a common bird in the 
mountain districts of Germany, where the Beech 
prevails in the forests. 8. S. G. 


BBSS. 

Plants for Bees.— I beg to say a list of a 
few of the best trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants 
(annual and perennial) for Bee-feeding would be 
of much service to me and probably to many of 
your readers if you or some of your corres¬ 
pondents would kindly give such a list ? The 
herbaceous plants and annuals may be either 
garden plants or agricultural. I am about to 
plant expressly for Bees.— Robert Johnston. 

# # * The following yield large quantities of 
honey and pollen, and are very valuable to the 
Bee-keeper: Apple, Pear, Cherry, Almond, 
Currant, Raspberry, Gooseberry, Lime, Chest¬ 
nut, Hawthorn, Blackberry, Broom, Furze, 
Hazel, St. John’s Wort, Laurustinus, Heath, 
Thyme, Ivy, Crocus, Borage, Wallflower, Lim- 
nanthes £ Mignonette, Field Bean, Yellow Vetch, 
Buckwheat, Mustard, Melilotus, Sainfoin ; but, 
doubtless, White Dutch Clover is the most 
important of all Bee flowers, yielding, as it does 
in favourable seasons,, immense quantities of pure 
honey of very superior flavour aud colour. The 
chief honey-producing garden plants and shrubs 
are the Snowdrop, Russian Violet, Croons, 
Sweet Sultan, Pulmonaria mollis, Phaoelia 
congesta, P. alba, Honeyworts, Anchuaa 
gigantea, Dwarf 8unflower, Alysaum mariti- 
mum, A. saxatile, and Candytuft. Arabis 
albida is valuable as a very early Bee flower, a 
bed of which laid down in autumn will prove 
acceptable to the Bees in the early spring. The 
early variety of the Yellow Wallflower is 
useful in the Bte garden, and amongst early- 
flowering shrubs visited by Bees may be men¬ 
tioned Chimonanthus fragrans, Berberis aqui- 
folium, and the red-flowering Currant. The 
varions kinds of Willow afford much pollen, and 
may be grown in damp situations. They are 
easily propagated by cuttings, and will soon 
repay the trouble bestowed upon them. A large 
supply of stores is often obtained in tbe spring 
and early summer from the flowers of the White 
Turnip where left for Beed, and a valuable late- 
flowenng Bee plant ia the Giant Balsam, which, 
coming into flower in August and September, 
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affords the Bees an opportunity of replenishing 
their cells at the end of the honey harvest. If 
any readers can add further to the list we shall 
be pleased to publish any notes sent to us. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 

FIELD. 

PUDDINGS. 

Lemon fritters. —Put into a Bmali pan one 
breakfastcupful of water, 1^ oz. of butter, and 
the same of caster sugar ; when the liquid boils, 
draw the pan to the side of the fire, and dredge 
in 3 h oz. of flour. Put the pan on the fire and 
stir the mixture continuously for five minutes. 
It should now be a stiff paste. Turn out into a 
basin, and let stand till cool, but not quite cold. 
Add now an egg ; beat the paste well for a 
minute or two, add another, beat agaiu, add a 
third egg and the grated peel of a fresh Lemon 

_or use a few drops of the essence of Lemon ; 

beat all thoroughly together. Have a shallow 
stew-pan with boiling dripping or lard in it to a 
depth of 3 inches. Take a very small tea or egg 
spoon, and dip it into the boiling grease—this 
is to prevent the paste sticking to the spoon ; 
lift up half a spoonful of the paste, which throw 
into the boiling fat, repeat dipping the spoon 
and throwing in the paste till all is used up. 
Now keep tossing them about in the pan till all 
are of a fine golden colour and swollen up to twice 
their original size. Lift them on to a piece of 
paper to drain off any superfluous grease. Have 
some caster sugar on a paper, and quickly toss 
the fritters into it. Pile them up high on a 
folded napkin, and serve at lunch or dinner. 

Cocoanut CHEESE CAKES.— Peel off the brown 
skin from the nut, and grate it on the grater. 
Add to it about five tablespoonfuls of syrup 
(made by boiling sugar in a very little water ; 
put into a small pan, stir till all is thoroughly 
mixed, but do not let it boil; then put aside till 
cold). With a whisk, or egg-beater, beat the 
yolk of two eggs for five minutes, and mix with 
the nut and syrup. Line some patty pans with 
short paste, rolled out as thin as possible, brush 
the inside of paste with the white of one egg 
beaten to a very stiff froth, dredge with 
pounded sugar, fill with the Cocoanut mixture, 
and bake in a slow oven about twenty minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. To make the 

Short paste.— With the tip3 of the fingers 
rub 4 oz. of fresh butter into i lb. of flour until 
it has the appearance of fine bread-crumbs, add 
1 oz. of caster sugar, and enough water to make 
it into a stiff paste. Very little water is neces¬ 
sary ; if you add too much the paste will stick 
to the board. Roll out the paste quite thin and 
U 96 as directed in last recipe. Pastrv is made 
either short or flaky, according to the way in 
which the fat is mixed. For flaky paste, the 
fat is added after the flour is made into a paste 
with cold water. Short crust is by far the 
easiest for a novice. It differs from flaky or 

S tiff paste in having the fat rubbed into the 
our before the water is added, and in being 
rolled out only once to half the thickness of 
puff paste. Short paste may also be used over 
meat, the sugar being omitted. The trimmings 
of the cheese-cakes may be used up in making a 
Custard pudding. —First grease the bottom 
of your pudding dish well. Put together and 
roll out all the cuttings of paste into a thin long 
strip. Wet with cold water the rim of the 
pmlding-diah to prevent the paste getting out 
of place by heat during the baking. If the 
pudding is for an invalid, be particular to have 
the paste half way down the sides of the 
pudding-dish. The reason for this is that it may 
absorb the water which is usually found in the 
ordinary baked custard ; the wet or sodden part 
of the paste is not to be eaten by an invalid. 
For a very light, delicate custard, only the yolks 
of new laid eggs should be used, as then the 
custard will be creamy. Put a pint of new 
milk into a saucepan along with the thin yellow 
peel of a lemon and a teaspoonful of pounded 
sugar. Put the pan near to the fire, and bring 
slowly to a boil. Take the pan from the fire 
for a minute or so, while you beat up in a basin 
the yolks of four eggs. Now pour the milk 
gradually over the eggs, stirring all the time ; 
pour the mixture inte the pudding dish, bake in 
a moderate oven half-an-hour or so. After you 
do^not again 
ce Bmali 


holes in it. Properly made custard Bhould be 
quite smooth. Use hot or cold. You can make 
a plain custard by using two whole eggs instead 
of the four yolks. 

1209. — Bottling Plums. — Seeing in 
Gardening, Aug. 31, a query how to preserve 
Plums, &c., for winter use, the following is how 
my wife manages them : Take no fruit save that 
which is sound, also dry, put into dry bottles, 
and when full of fruit then add cold water until 
fruit is just covered. Cork the bottles securely, 
so as to exclude all air, and tie corks down. 
Put the bottles in washing copper or boiler, and 
place a little straw or hay so as to prevent 
bottles knocking against each other, then light 
the fire, and let it burn gently until you notice 
the fruit skins to crack, then cease firing, and 
let them gradually cool down. When cold 
store away where they are intended to be kept ; 
a cool, dry place is best. When required for cook¬ 
ing use in the same way as newly gathered fruit. 
I had some Damsons at dinner to-day treated in 
this way, and they were splendid. Last year 
we had Plums which had been in bottles fifteen 
months. We use the sweet-bottles, which we 
obtain from the grocer for twopence each, as 
these have large and wide necks, also stoppers. 

Tiios. Ireland, 15, Dock road, Garston, 
Liverpool. 

Quick pudding.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, 
half a cupful of sugar ; boil one quart of milk 
and add to the mixture, stirring quickly ; add a 
pinch of salt and any flavouring desired ; turn 
into a pudding-dish ; whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth; place on top, brown 
delicately in the oven, serve with cream and 
sugar, or fancy sauce flavoured. 

1307. —Preserving 1 vegetables (G. F. G.).—We 
never heard of this Bubstance being used ; but please tel 
us what vegetables you wish to preserve, and we will 
advise you. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—White Roman and Blue 

Italian Hyacinths, round flowering b " lb «' * 

7a. 6d. 100. 5 b. worth carriage free.—J. B. RE\ NOLDo, 

Beaminster, Dot net. __ — 

WANTED, Geranium cuttings. State varie- 
YY ties and price per ICO to—W. THUR8BY, North-hill 
Nurseries, Col chester. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Sir J. Paxtons, 
& 2b. 100. freo; 7s. 6d. 1,000, on rail. — H. BOTTING. 


Botley, Hants. 


riARNATIONS.—Healthy, well-rooted layers 
U of Mrs. R. Hole, Pride of Penehurst, and Raby Cas h?, 
5 b. per dozen, carriage paid. Cash with order.—Apply VV. 
ROGRR8. New House. Buxted, Bu»sex. 


ft KRANIUM CUTTINGS for bedding and pot 

VJ culture.—Henry Jacoby (crimson), 3a. ICO, la 9d. for 50; 
link, scarlet, and silver edged, beBt bedding varieties, 2s. IBd. 
iOO, Is. 6d. for 50. very choice. Named /onaU and Ivy-leaf, 
1 b doz., free.—CIIAS. MO KFETT, Rob°rtabrtdge, Suwex. 


150 bent kinds for succession, named, 1b. 6d., carriage free. 

-C. SHILLING. Nu reeryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 


Grown in bowls 
. 6 fine bulb*, 2 b , free. 
Arum* Lilies, fine dormant tuber*, 2b. Gd. doz., free.—O. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hanf. 


pUINESE SACRED LILY.- 

U of water, very fragrant and pretty. 


SHILLING’S SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 

>0 CHOICE BULBS for Christmas and New Year’s bloom¬ 
ing contains 12 Roman Hyacinths, 12 Paper-white and 12 
Double Roman Narcissus. 12 Jonqul’fl, 6 pure whit* Lilies, 
6 Tulips, 12 Freesias, 12 Anemone fulgens. 5s. 9d. the lot, 
half quantity, 3 b., carriage paid. Hundreds^testimonials.— 
O. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 


I70NAL GERANIUMS for winter blooming. 

LA _12 grand named sorts, sin. anddbl., 2s.6d.: six, 1 b. 3d., 
post free. 8truck ant., 1891, honestly worth double.- 
W1LLIAM WELC H, Rush Green, Ro mford, Essex._ 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 

SALES EVERY DAY IN LARGE & SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

MR- J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

1Y± a t his Great Rooiub. 3S, King-street, Covent-garden, 
nearly Every Day, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
cS HYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROCUSES. NARCISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest poesible condition. On view morning of 
sales , and Catalogues had _ 

MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 


WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Pot now. 

YV FirBt size, grand bulbs, lB.9d.doz. Second size, usually 
sold as first. Is. Gd. doz.; 10s. Gd. and 12b. Cd. 100, sent free for 
cash. —WELCH, above._ 


TYBL. DAFFODILS, 25s. ; Pheasant-eye, and 

V double, white, 7b. 1,000,; Carnations, named. 3*. 6d. doz. 
Horbaceons plants. Lists.—HOPKINS. Mere. Knut-sford. 



Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free. 

(ones Treatise “Heating by Hot-water,* Enlarged Edition, 
220 Pages. Cloth. 2 b. 10d., free. 


QPEC1AL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflowers, 

D Sweet Williams. Dianthus, Silene compact®, Canterbury 
Bells. All strong, hardy plants, Is. 3d. 100, free.—JOHN 
NORFOLK. Wilbnrton.-Ely. Camh s. 


place the pudding ip-^e oven, 
touch it till done, oifthe Guslard 
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PLOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5-m., 

L 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and put on rail for 7s. bd. 

Price List free^ —T.PRATT. Earthenware^VVorks. Dudley^ 



HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS. 

| Gold & Silver Medals 

awarded, including the 
R H.S. Banksian, 1893, and 
many Diplomas of Merit. 

To burn gas or oil. 

Guaranteed to work efficiently and never fail, and very 
I economical. Great heat, no hack drafts no fume can poo- 
1 f-iblv enter house. From 20s. with Copper 
Boiler. Thousands Sold. Catalogues Free. 


flREENHOUSE BOILERS (5 saddle), 

VJ heat 490 and 500 ft, 50s. and 60s. each. Am re 
these with large one.— CRAMB, Dunblane. 


each 

replacing 


FENLON & SON, 

TUDOR STREET. WHITEFRIARS," 
_ LONDO N. E.C. 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

(Formerly PEARCE k HEATLKY). 



WINTER CARDENS, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

Ac , Ac., 

IN ALL STYLES. 
See CATALOGUE. 


FORCING HOUSE, 

30 X 12, 21-oz. glass, £16 16* 
carriage paid. 

1 HOLLOWAY * BOILERS, 

Pipes, Rings. Ac., from 55*. 

HANDL1GHTS. 


Hundreds “Genuine'’ Testimonial*. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. ft by 3 ft., I8«. 
Garden Lights, 6ft. by 4ft., 4s. Cd. Propagators, 24b. 
New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List free. 

tsr Best Work only at Reasonable Prices. 

The North London Horticultural Work*. 

HOLL OWAY ROAD, LONDON. N. 

ORCHID PEAT. 

PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10*. per Back ; 5 for47*. Bd 
BELEOTED, In blookB, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
87s. 6<L SECOND QUALiTY, 5 b. per sack ; 5 for 22s. Cd. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, R’. ododendron*. 

Ferns, 4*. per Back ; 5 for 18a.; aud 3a. per sack j ^ for 1^- 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FlBRtVUS LOAM, 
each 2s. Gd. per Back ; 5 for 10*. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 18a. All sacks included. 
Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Price List apply to¬ 
ft. CAMEKON.Foregter’s Lodge. Mount Mascal, Bexley, Kent. 


rpHE READING GREENHOUSES ANL 

-L FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, *il-oz. ; iron¬ 
work of best quality. Foroing houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft, £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft, £13 15a. ; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timber* (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing houses, 
40ft. by 12ft, £5: 100ft, by 12ft, £11. on rail Reading. Cata¬ 
logues free.—G. PARSONS, 217. Oxford roa d, Readin g. 

P R SALE.—A First -cl ass GAS-STOVE, little 
used, for abont one-third its cost—Apply G. A. C., 92, 
Long A cre, London, W.O. _ 

PAINT. Try LEETE’S lb„ all colours. 

ON Iron, Wood, and Stone. CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 
Fcr BRUSHES, COLOURS, VARNISHES, and GLUE. 

129. LONDON ROAD. 8 E._. 


rpo FRUIT GROWERS AND MARKET 

-A- GARDENERS.—To LET, in the neighbourhood of 
Enfield, Middlesex, a largo Orchard planted with App’e, 
Pear, and Plum-trees, and Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
and market garden ground, containing altogether 50 acres or 
thereabouts, with house and necessary outbuildings. Pobspb 
sion Michaelmas. Apply for rent and other particulars to 
Messrs WITHERS & WITHERS, Maitravera House, 
Amndel-street, Strand, London, Solicitors; and W. C. 
ELMS, Esq., 18, Lower PhiUimore-place, Surveyor. 

Original from ,l " 
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ROOTS. 

80ME GOOD AUTUMNAL ROSES. 
Those who have a constant supply of Roses to 
keep up for vases and button-holes know how 
diffienltit often is to supply them towards theend 
of August and September onwards till the froet 
comes. We have to rely ohiefly on Teas for this 
purpose. It is needless to say much about 
Gloire de Dijon—its good qualities are well 
known—but a few names of those less familiar 
may be useful. 

Alba rosea is a dwarf, thin-growing Rose, 
which makes np for this in its free-flowering 
habit and the sweetness of its flowers, whioh are 
flesh-white, but small. 

Bouquet d’Or is, I think, an improved Gloire 
de Dijon. Its flowers are a lovely pink-yellow, 
shading to white at the edge of the petals. 
Grace Darling has not been so fine with me this 
year, but still it is a good Rose, one of a pinky- 
cream oolour. 

Princess of Wales is a very pretty flesh- 
coloured Rose touched with salmon. Small but 
constant and moderate in growth. Madame de 
Watteville, creamy white, each petal edged with 
carmine-pink, reminds one of a tulip. Abb4 
Miolan is a China, very free and pretty, with nice 
long Btalks. The flowers full, and of a crimson 
colour. Fellenberg is much the same, though 
lighter in colour and not quite so full. William 
Allen Richardson is one nobody should be with¬ 
out. There are crowds of buds on it now 

Marquise of Salisbury, scarlet changing to 
crimson, is small but constant. It is a thin 
Rose ; but in damp or drought it never fails. In 
growth it is very moderate. 

Francisca Kruger is much like Princess of 
Wales, and very pretty in bud. Dnchess of 
Albany is a grand Rose. We have been picking 
off it continually since June, and it has buds on 
now. Its flowers are large and fall; bright deep 
rose, edging to white, and deliciously scented. I 
should imagine it would do well as a standard, 
as La France does. Honourable Edith Gifford 
is full of buds to-day (Sept. 0th). It is flesh- 
white and small and does not seem to do well on 
a south-west border. 

Mme. Lambard is lovely pink mixed with 
vellow, faultless in shape, and splendid for 
button-holes. It begins to flower about the 
middle of July, whioh makes it a very useful 
Rose. 

Meteor does not seem to relish a burning dry 
summer, because this year it has not been any¬ 
thing like as good as last year, when it was a 
piotnre. Its Roses come out one by one, but 
fairly continuously. They are very good and of 
a rich bright scarlet-carmine. It is not a fast 
grower. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh white, 
large, and full, is covered with buds from the 
middle of August onwards. It likes a certain 
amount of shade, and the ground covered with 
Mom just around the root. Isabella Sprnnt, a 
good little yellow Rose, is small but very pretty. 
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and best in the bud. ViscounteM Folkestone, 
white, touohed with flesh, is a splendid Rose, 
and does well in the shade, like souvenir de la 
Malmaison. 

Laurette Messimy is a very great favonrite 
with visitors. Its rich pink buds are edged with 
yellow, and there is literally no end to them 
from July onwards. 

Gustave Regis I should advise everyone to 
invest in. It grows freely and is simply covered 
with Roses throughout the season. Only one or 
two come out at once. The buds are perfect for 
button-holes, in oolour deep yellow shading to 
white. When fully open it muoh resembles a 
Water Lily, and is quite as large as ordinary 
ones. 

Camoens, a pretty pink rose, is very free, and 
the difference in oolour between the flowers fully 
open and those only in bud makes a bush very 
picturesque. A bush of Kaiserin Friedrich has 
been flowering two months, and it has, I believe, 
at least a dozen buds on now. The flowers are 
large and heavy, very fall, but almost invariably 
open out well. It somewhat resembles Gloire de 
Dijon in colour, but is much paler and more 
pink. It is perfect in shape, either in the bud 
state or when fully open. 

Mme. Chauvry has a lovely scent, and a large 
flower, in oolour something like a very rioh W. 
A. Richardson, only deeper and muoh larger. 
It does not give many of its glorious blooms, but 
eaoh Rose is a picture, .and, moreover, lasts four 
days and nights in perfection if the weather 
remains favourable. 

I have come bo the end of the best ones in my 
garden. They are all grown in the bush form 
as dwarfs, and the Teas are on the Seedling 
Briers. The soil (made up for the Roses) is 
composed of clayey loam and manure. The 
lants are well mulched in winter with Btrawv 
orse-manure. Other people may have had dif¬ 
ferent experiences of these Roses, and my remarks 
may appear contrary to their experience ; but 
I might say that I have merely written of the 
kinds here enumerated as I have grown and 
seen them. F. P. B., Kingston , Surrey . 


Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.— 

Every autumn this grand old Bourbon Rose is 
perfect. Although we now and again get a 
good flower during the summer months, it is in 
the late summer and autumn that we look for 
that marvellous show of beauty which never 
disappoints us. Looking back over many seasons 
of varied character, I do not recall one in which 
this Rose has failed to please in the autumnal 
months. No variety does better upon its own 
roots or strikes more freely. Old plants of this 
variety transplant capitally. Several old plants, 
many of whioh, both standards and dwarfs, 
were fully 3 feet to 4 feet through, were moved 
late during last spring, and are now a picture of 
health and beauty. Their owner had serious 
fears, and proposed securing some younger plants 
from the nursery rows, but these, good grower 
as Malmaison is, would have taken some years 
to form such a bank as the present have made. 
It is one of the most perpetual-blooming Roses 
we have.—R» 


Rose not flowering.— I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me what to do with my 
Boule de Neige Rose? It has been covered 
with hard buds in clusters, but hardly any 
have expanded. This began in June, and has 
gone on until now, whereas my other Roses 
have done very well. The Vale of Clwyd, near 
Denbigh, both in soil and climate suits Roses, 
and that is where my small cottage and garden 
are. I only go there occasionally, so cannot 
give much personal supervision. I tried both 
extra watering and liquid-manure, and succeeded 
admirably with all my other Roses, except the 
common white Maiden’s Blush, of which the 
buds decayed and dropped without expanding. 
I fanoy that was due to lack of watering earlier 
in the Beaaon; but I cannot persuade my old 
gardener that Roses in bloom require a large 
amount of water, his idea being that unlees the 
water be warmed by standing in the snn all day, 
mischief will ensue. The plant was severely 
pruned in spring, the frost having destroyed 
many shoots. Snail I transplant it, and would 
it grow over an arch ?— Vale of Clwyd. 

*»* This Rose does occasionally behave in 
the manner described. The failure is doubtless 
owing to lack of proper root-action, caused by 
the severe winter, dry spring and summer, &c. 
The severe pruning would also do no good—this 
class of Rose should not be very severely pruned 
if it can be avoided. By all means transplant 
the tree in the autumn—October—giving it a 
deeply-trenched and well-manured site. Prune 
it moderately in the spring, and it will doubtless 
come round all right, especially if the next win¬ 
ter should prove a less trying one than the last. 

Tea seented Rose President —This 

Rose is very seldom mentioned, for the reason, 
I suppose, that there are two or three others 
very much like it in colour, but, if that is so, I 
do not know of another that is so hardy. I 
know a plant growing on its own roots that has 
been planted eight years, and which is trained 
up the Bouth wall of a residence near Taunton. 
It has reached a height of 10 feet, and produces 
blooms exceptionally large and continuously 
from early summer until very late in autumn. 
The fact that it blooms so freely is due to the 
way it is managed, or what some people might 
be pleased to call mismanaged. All the attention 
it receives is that when the branches come away 
from the wall by the action of the wind they 
are then shortened back a little and nailed up 
again. In the spring any dead wood is cut out 
and any loose growth roughly secured to the 
wall.—J. ‘ 


Rose Reine Marie Henriette, grow¬ 
ing on a porch with north-east exposure, has 
done no good for two years, but this year has 
borne upwards of forty blossoms.—V ale of 
Clwyd. 

*,* We have seen this fine Rose doing re¬ 
markably well in several instances this year. 

Rose Braoe Findlay Is Just now very bright and 
good. It is as an autumnal Rose that this excels. It is of 
good growth, bearing very bright carmine-scarlet flowers 
of fair Bize and form. 


Rose Ruby Gold is only Jean Duehcr under a 
second name. It ia reputed to be a sport from Catherine 
Mermet when worked upon Marshal Niel, but after three 
•easona trial I fail to aee the least difference.—R. 
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QABD1N WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

When well grown the different tonne of Ilium land- 
folium ere very effective now. Some yeers ego I used to 
meke e spedeiity of this section for lets summer bloom. 
Large pots containing ten bulbs make good specimens, 
end the season may be extended by keeping a part of the 
stock outside for e time. The Chimney Campanula is 
another useful plant for grouping at this season. I have 
had both the blue and white varieties out of the same 
packet, so I suppose they get a little mixed. They ere 
not difficult to grow from seeds, but they ere biennials if 
treated cool. I daresay if sown in heat early in the season, 
end helped on under glass till May, they would flower- 
most of them—during late summer and autumn. The 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums will, or at least moy, be 
in strong force now, though perhaps it will hardly be 
necessary to grow many varieties, as the prindpal show of 
Chrysanthemums will arrive when the large-flowered Japs 
come in. Amongst the winter - flowering plants which 
may be used as permanent objects in the conservatory are 
the white and red Lapagerias. These do best planted out 
in a cool, shady part of the house, if there is such a spot 
available. The bed or border must be well drained, and 
the soil ohtefly fibrous peat and sharp sand. Habrothamnus 
slogans, II fascicularis, Abutllons in variety, and double 
“ Geraniums,” are most useful for covering naked 

g es where they can be trained to some support. In 
e houses especially some colour is required under the 
roof and on the walls. Something may be done with 
baskets. Epiphyllums are charming for the warm con¬ 
servatory, and baskets of Zonal Pelargoniums, the drapery 
formed with lime. Crousee Ivy-leaf, are very effective, and 
these are within the reach of everybody. Then there is a 
new form of Tropaolum (Comet) of the Lobbianum 
section, very suitable for baskets, or even for planting out 
and training under the roof. 


Stove. 

It is quite possible to have abundance of flowers in this 
house now. What a charming thing the Euphorbia 
jacqulniflora is planted out where the growth can be 
ripened. With a few good plants permitted to grow freely 
one can out and come again. Poiosettias may be treated 
in the same way, and trained on the back wall if the house 
is a lean-to. These two plants are worth growing in the 
border for the sake of their cutting value, even when other 
plants are grown in pots for the rooms and the conserva¬ 
tory. The season is at hand now when table plants are 
required in country bouses. One of the prettiest things 
for a change is the Japanese Grass (Eulalia laponica 
variegate). This associates well with Cocos Weddelliana 
and Maiden-hair Ferns, with plenty of cut sprays of 
Asparagus and Smilax for the cloth drapery. All theee 
things are easily grown without much heat. The choicer 
forms of Crotons, Dracsonas, and other foliage plants 
require rather a high temperature to do them well. If 

E n oool they laok freshness, and are not so effective, 
lar fires will be necessary even in the cool stove now, 
where Ixoras and other heat-loving subjects are 
grown 70 degs. will not be regarded as excessive; but these 
high temperatures want skilled attention, or the plants 
soon go wrong. The most useful house for a moderate 
sized garden is one where the night temperature is about 
60 degs., falling to 55 degs. on cold nights, and perhaps 
running up to 65 degs. when mild. 

Bulbs for Forcing. 

The Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, and the double yellow 
and single Daffodils have been potted some time. Let me 
urge all who have a conservatory to keep gay in winter to 
go in largely for Yan Sion and the trumpet Daffodils. 
They will be kept oool whilst making roots, and then in¬ 
troduced as required to a gentle heat. The Daffodils will 
flower at Christmas without much forcing, and so also will 
the Freesias, but the latter must be placed on shelves near 
the glass to keep them dwarf and sturdy. Roman and 
small French Hyacinths of various colours may be had in 
bloom in November if required. But beyond and in 
addition to the bulbs named above the large-flowered 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus of various kinds will be 
grown more or lees for forcing, and should soon be potted, 
or at least the first batch should be got in. Snowdrops 
and Crocuses are pretty in pots, and so are the Blue 
Squills or Scillas, but they will not bear much heat. Still 
they are all charming when flowering. I am so partial to 
them that I have sometimes lifted large dumps from the 
open border and placed in pots. After the growth is on 
the move good loam and leaf-mould, or very old manure, 
and plenty of sand to keep it sweet and well-drained, will 
grow all the bulbs named above well. Keep the Hyaointbs 
well above the soil in potting, but the other things should 
be covered. 

Cold Frames. 

Our cold frames are now all filled with winter flowering 
stuff in the shape of Primulas, single and double, including 
obconica, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Genistas, Ac. Most of 
these will be moved out to houses where the frost can be 
kept out, but the plants named above do so well in cool 
places in summer and autumn that one likes to keep them 
there as long as it is safe to do so 

Window Gardening. 

Those who grow bulbs, and everybody will grow a few, 
should secure them and get them started in pots or glasses. 
Keep them cool, and give plenty of time to make roots. 
They will be best plunged in ashes outside for six weeks or 
so after potting. Tree Carnations and Bouvardias are nice 
room-plants for the next month or so. 

Outdoor Garden. 

See that Standard Roses are eeourely staked and tied. 
When plants are laid proetrate by gales of wind, if they 
are not broken off altogether there will be much damage 
done. Hollyhocks ana Dahlias also will probably require 
attention to keep them effective through the autumn. 
Seeds of good Hollyhocks may be saved as they ripen, and 


* In sold or northern dietriete the operation* referred 
founder “Qarden Work " may be done from ten days to 
•fortnight later them ie here indioated 


with eguaUygood 
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if sown as soon as ripe in boxes in a frame, and kept in the 
greenhouse all winter, the plants will flower next year. 
The early layered Carnations will now be ready for trans¬ 
planting if the beds are ready. A sprinkling of soot lightly 
forked in will be beneficial in keeping off wireworms. 
Plant firmly, and if the plants are to be layered on the 
beds space must be left for that purpoee between the 
plants. But where Carnations are planted in beds in the 
flower garden it is better to plant thick enough to be 
effective—pay about a foot apart—and set out a few plants 
elsewhere for stock purposes, 18 inches apart. Set out the 
laced Pinks in beds, about 9 inches apart. These are 
charming things, though not now so popular as they were. 
To secure properly laced flowers early planting is necessary. 
In some gardens the propagation of bedding plants is still 
going on, but choice varieties of bedding Pelargoniums 
should be potted up, and grown slowly through the winter 
till Christmas, and then pushed on in heat to supply young 
cuttiDgs. every one of which will strike in February in a 
warm house. 

Fruit Garden. 

Clear away runners and weeds from Strawberry planta¬ 
tions to let in the sunshine to ripen the crowns. New 
beds may still be planted, but the plants must be strong. 
The plants for early forcing will now be in the fruiting 
pots. For late forcing also, the sooner the plants are 
potted the better. Pot firmly in good loam, enriched with 
old manure. Stand the plants thinly on a coal-ash bed, or 
on planks, to keep out worms, and remove all runners as 
they appear. The fruit gatherers will now be busy among 
the early Apples and Pears. The late fruit must hang 
another six weeks, or in some cases longer yet. Every 
experienced fruit grower knows when the fruits are fit to 
gather, but those who have not had much experience 
generally gather the late Apples and Pears too soon. 
There are two reliable tests of ripeness which are easily 
applied. If a fruit is cut through the ceutre, and the 
seeds or pipe are of a dark mahogany colour, gather at 
ouoe, or if there comes a gale of wind the fruit will fall. 
Again, if a Pear or Apple parts easily from the stalk when 
lifted up, the fruits are ripe enough for storing. All fruits 
should be gathered when dry, and should be graded, so 
that more oan be taken of the best samples. But where 
fruit growing is carried on upon the best principles all the 
small and inferior fruits should be removed during 
summer. Care is required in watering late Melons in 
frames, giving only enough to supply the needs of the 
plants, and keeping the water away from the main stem. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up Mushroom-beds as often as the material for 
doing so can be obtained. The usual fermenting process 
may be much shortened and simplified by mixing pro¬ 
portions of loam with the manure according to the fresh¬ 
ness of the latter. The fresher the manure the better, and 
in that condition one fourth of loam may be added. Blend 
the whole thoroughly together, and when it has under¬ 
gone a few days' fermenting and sweetening, make up the 
bed. Most of the Mushroom failures arise through using 
unsuitable manure, or where the fermenting process has 
been unskilfully done. Over-heating should never be 
permitted, and neither should the manure be exposed to 
heavy rains. All outside beds must be covered with litter 
to keep off heavy rains, and it will be better if a water¬ 
proof sheet oan be drawn over the bed. Plant out Cabbages 
and Lettuoes ; the latter may In cold districts be planted 
at the foot of a south wall or la any warm, sheltered 
situation. Of oourse, where much salading is required iu 
winter, there must be pits and frames available, and these 
should now be filled with strong, healthy young plants. 
This is better than filling up with full-grown plants when 
frost sets in, although the latter plan may have to be 
adopted. A warm, sloping border is the best position for 
Endive now, but io addition a frame or two may be filled. 
Where Brussels Sprouts and other Greens have been 
planted between the rows of Potatos the Utter should be 
ripe enough for lifting now. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

If the flower garden does not look bright and gay now 
it never will, for a considerable number of the best 
subjects for town gardens are now in bloom. These include 
Dahlia*, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, TropsolumB of 
many kinds, Petunias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Marigolds 
of sorts, Campanulas, Cornflowers, Phloxes, Sunflowers of 
both the perennial and annual kinds. Asters, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, (Enotheras, and.many more—Indeed, it 
is surprising what a host of plants there are that will 
thrive and bloom even in very smoky places with a little 
care, attention, and perseverance. Where the atmoephere 
is even moderately pure Begonias of not only the tuberous, 
but also many of the fibrous-rooted, etc., varieties, may be 
done fairly well, and they certainly flower with remarkable 
freedom and persistency; and what is more are not 
battered and injured by storms of rain as the but Utely 
indispensable “Geranium," and some others, are. In 
very smoky, or rather confined gardens (for it is more a 
want of air and breathing-room than of a little smoke or 
soot, more or lees), Begonias are too much given to drop 
their buds as or before they expand to be of much real use. 
In such places the best things to grow are such as Sun¬ 
flowers, Marigolds, Tropaolutns, China Asters, Stocks, 
Mignonette, Pyre thrums, Chrysanthemums, Ac. Chrys¬ 
anthemums of the early-flowering varieties are very bright 
aud useful now, whether for the decoration of the garden 
only, or for supplying cut flowers. This section has 
been greatly improved of late years, and there are now 
many varieties, especially among the second early or 
October-flowering kinds, that not only produce blossoms 
of pure, rich oolours aud flue form, but are also almost per¬ 
fect as regards habit. A few of theee are Lady Fitz-wygram 
(white), M. G.Grunerwald (rosy -pink), William Holmes(crim- 
aon), and Ryecroft Glory (orange-yellow). An old kind called 
8t. Michael, with old-gold-coloured blossoms, is a great 
favourite of mine, and another moat useful variety is 
L'Aml Conderchet, rich yellow, with a dwarf, bushy, aud 
oontlnuousiy-flowering habit. Two more excellent, though 
old, Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture are Julie 
Lagrav&re(deep-crimson), and though rather late, one of the 
hardiest and best, and a yellow-flowered variety known 
fhow or why I never could understand) as the Cottage 
Pink. See that all the plants are properly supported by 
1 stakes, Ac., but do not truss them up tight like to many 


sheaves of corn, and in dry weather s can of liquid-manure 
now and then will do a world of good. Roman Hyacinths, 
and Paper-white and Stella Narcissi should be procured 
and potted for early flowering. B. 0. R. 


THU COMING WBBNS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Septem¬ 
ber 21st to September 28th. 

Moved a few of the Early Japanese Chrysanthemums 
under cover; some of the buds were getting forward and 
cold rain or frost would have spoiled them. Our general 
stock of Chrysanthemums will be moved to houses heated 
sufficiently to keep out frost; this is absolutely noceesary, 
as quite cold houses are not suitable, a little warmth being 
necessary sometimes to dry up damp. We shall keep the 
late sorts out as long as we safely can, as flowers of whites 
and yellows in quantity are wanted at Christmas. We 
grow chiefly W. 11. Lincoln and Lady Lawrence tor whites 
and yellows and Louis Boehmer is a very useful pink. We 
found this variety so useful last Christmas we are growing 
more of it this season. We have not yet wintered all our 
pot stuff but we stand prepared at a moment’s notice to fill 
up the houses at once, when the weather should change. 
Potted a lot of bulbs for forcing, including Hyacinth#, 
Narcissus, Tulips, Ac. A continual change is now going 
on in the conservatory; climbers are being gradually 
thinned and autumn-flowering plants are moved up as 
they come into bloom. In the open air there are now 
abundance of blooms, where a good collection of hardy 
flowers are grown. Masses of Anemone japonica (whits 
and red), Tritomas in variety, Rudbeckias, including 
purpurea. Gaillardiaa (Blanket-flowers) are a perfect 
godsend to poor people, as a gay garden all the summer 
and autumn may be had by sowing a packet of seeds of the 
mixed hybrids now, keeping the young plants in the 
seed bed till next April and then plant in groups 18 inahee 
from plant to plant. They will not flower so well and 
continuously If crowded. The double Sunflower, Sollel 
d’Or, is useful for cutting ; it is distinct from multiflorus 

f flenus, the flowers are not so heavy, and to that extent 
t will be more useful. Cactus and Pompone Dahlias have 
been fine. We generally add a few names to our list, but we 
want to see the plants growing first, as to meet our 
requirements they must be of moderate height and throw 
the blooms well above the foliage. A few years ago we 
increased our stock of autumn-flowering bulbs. Colohi- 
cums and Autumn Crocuses are ►o charming amid the 
decay of autumn, and the little yellow Amaryllis or 
Sterobergia certainly ought to be in large batches in every 
garden. We have a lot of it io pots as its green leaves 
and yellow blossom are appreciated io the rooms. The 
bulbs are cheap enough. Gathered Apples, Pears, and 
Plums as they ripened. The hoe has been used freely. 


Woodlioe and earwigs destroying 

firuit.— 1 The question is often asked, What is 
the best remedy to destroy or prevent theee 
pests attacking Peaches and Plums and dis¬ 
figuring the fruit ? One of the best traps is the 
Bean-stalk cut into lengths, Bamboo-canes or 
any other hollow stem. Flower-pots partially 
filled with dry Moss or hay are also good. 
Whatever is used—either hollow wood or pots— 
it is neoessary to frequently examine the traps 
and shake out the woodlice and earwigs into a 
pail of boiling water. These pests dislike 
moisture, and may readily be kept down by 
frequently watering the soil near the walL The 
crevice between the wall and the soil is their 
happy hunting ground. This season I have 
been unable to keep a ripe Nectarine on a wall 
even with traps as described, the fruits being 
badly damaged. I took stronger measures than 
usual by getting some hot water and mixing a 
strong dose of soluble paraffin—half a pint to the 
gallon of water. This was applied in the even¬ 
ing at sunset to the foot of the wall, keeping 
clear of the stem of the trees. We have had no 
need of traps sinoe. They certainly do not like 
the mixture, and it is a good plan to repeat the 
dose. Before doing so the trees are well hosed 
some time in advance to wash the insects out of 
the crevices. With ripe fruit it is more difficult 
to get rid of the earwigs, but in our case they 
are less destructive than woodlice. The petro¬ 
leum soon makes short work of any nestling in 
their haunts at the base of the trees. I do not 
advise raw paraffin, as this rarely mixes tho¬ 
roughly. If soluble oil cannot readily be pro¬ 
cured, it is very easy to make it so by mixing 
with soft-soap till it is thiok and soapy. It 
readily mixes with warm water. Such simple 
traps as hollow Potatos or Turnips are good if 
the trees are on walls.—W. 


Iilliam Henryi is a native of North China, and has 
been very fitly described as an orange-) ellow speciosnm. 
It has the same beautiful shape and delicate perfume, it Is 
apparently very vigorous iu constitution, and frss 
flowering, is perfectly hardy, and thus we shall have 
obtained a valuable addition to our late-blooming Lillee, 
and I have no doubt It will soon become a universal 
favourite.—D. 


The Wild Garden : or, t he Naturalisation end 
Natural Chrouning of Hard* Exotie Plante, with a chapter on 
tA« Garden of Britiek Wild Flowtrt.” Fourth edition, with 


kalfmoroeeo. 


wkeoeMm drawings by Alfred Parsons, reeieed and 
D *™V too u U*en boards, priee Us.; wett bound in 
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TOWN GARDEN NOTES. 
Carnations that were layered in July will 
probably be well rooted by this time, and if 
intended for outdoor culture may be carefully 
lifted w*th good balls of soil and planted where 
they are to flower at any time now, and on the 
whole the sooner the better, as they will be 
more firmly established before the winter sets 
in than if left much later. In very smoky 
pUcea a few of the very hardiest and most 
robust plants of the old Cloves, seedlings, Ao., 
had better be left outside all winter, all the 
choicer named kinds, including the seifs or bor¬ 
der varieties, as well as the more delicate 
" stage ” sorts, being potted in small sizes and 
wintered in cold frames or pits, to be planted 
out or moved into the flowering pots in the 
spring. If to be flowered in pots under glass 
the best time for placing them in the small pots 
(3 inch or 3i*inch) is from the beginning to the 
middle of October, for if done then they will 
under ordinary circumstances be in just the 
right condition for shifting into the flowering 
pots during the latter half of February or 
the first few days of March. For planting out 
the layers may be potted up any time in 
October, or even early in November if severe 
frost keeps off, as little or nothing will 
be gaioed by planting them out again before 
the third or fourth week in March, while in 
some season i and places the beginning of April 
will be better still. If early flowers are wanted, 
and the plants oan be gently forced, pot the 


pretty it is when the leaves are well coloured, 
but at times, more particularly if it is growing 
freely, it has often a great tendency to become 
green. It is increased by means of suckers, 
which are freely produced, and in order to main¬ 
tain the variegation as much as possible only 
the best marked portions should be selected 
when the plants are divided. A light soil suits 
it best, and the pots must be well drained, as it 
needs a liberal supply of water at the root when 
growing. The atmosphere of the house in which 
the plants are grown must not, however, be too 
damp, otherwise the white portions of the leaves 
will suffer. A stove temperature is necessary to 
the well-doing of this Maranta. Neat little 
plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are very useful for decoration, and they have 
become quite popular grown in this way.— 
H. P. 


PERG0LA8. 

Adaptations of the Italian pergola are much to 
be recommended in English gardens, for though 
our summer is often very short, there are 
quite three months when a creeper-covered 
shady walk would be most enjoyable and add to 
the interest of many gardens. The number of 
free growing plants that may be used for cover¬ 
ing archways, pergolas, Ac., gives us abundant 
choice. Aristolochia, Wistaria, Virginian 
Creeper, the numerous climbing Roses, Honey¬ 
suckle in its various forms, Jasmines, and Cle- 
mitises in many shades are all suitable, both 



A pergola in an Italian 
garden. 


layers as soon as they are well rooted, which, if 
put down early, will be towards the end of 
August, and in October, when rooted out and 

established, shift them into 6-inch pots. If intro¬ 
duced to a greenhouse temperature in February 
or March, such plants will flower well, and some 
weeks before the outdoor plants, but suitable 
kinds must be chosen. Priok off late-sown 
seedlings into nursery beds, or pot them singly 
into "small sixties'’ (2$ inch pots), to be 
wintered in a frame and planted out in the 
spring. Window - boxes will probably need 
attention now. Remove any of the summer- 
flowering plants that are spent, or past their 
best, and replace them with pots of China 
Asters (or plants carefully lifted from the beds), 
dwarf early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Veroni¬ 
cas, Ac. Begonia semperflorens “Vernon” is 
a grand window-box plant now in full beauty. 
Planted near the front, with Blue Lobelia 
between, dwarf Yellow Marguerites at the baok, 
and plants of Dracaenas, light-coloured Fuchsias 
or the like in the centre, and at each end, to break 
the monotony, it affords a charming effect. Very 
little shade should be allowed in the greenhouse 
now, so reduce the climbers if at all thick on 
the roof. A reduced supply of water to most 
things will also be advisable. Give Chinese 
Primulas their last shift at once. B. C. R. 


Phrvnlum variegatum. — Though 
generally grown under the above name, this is 
really a variegated form of the Arrowroot 
(Maranta arundinacea/-7sriegata), anil very 
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doing well and looking well in such a position. 
The supports, if not of stone (as in the engrav¬ 
ing), may be made of rough Oak stems, 8 inches 
or 9 inches thick for the supports, with smaller 
branches for the cross-pieces. T. 


Rudbeckla purpurea —This is one of 
the finest and most distinct perennials in bloom 
in September. It is at once recognised by its 
rose purple flowers on sturdy stems. The plant 
grows freely in ordinary good garden soil, and 
should be planted in masses to get the effect of 
the bold, handsome flowers. This Rudbeckia is 
the more valuable because so many autumn¬ 
flowering things are of yellow colour, which gets 
monotonous when they are used much. 

Pelllonia pulchra.— For covering the 
pots in which Pandanus Veitchi is growing for 
table decoration, this perennial stove plant 
affords a capital contrast to the silvery leaves. 
The leaves are green, with blackish veins, the 
growth being quite prostrate, and therefore 
suitable for the purpose named, also for draping 
over the edges of the stages in the plant-stove, 
or for covering the back wall of auy plant- 
house where the temperature is warm and 
moist. Cuttings root readily under ahandlight 
in the stove, kept close and shaded from bright 
sun.—E. 

A note from Denbigh.—Ii is said that Mustard 
sown on the srrouad, and when grown dug in, will, to a 
great extent, kill wire worms. I have tried it with a good 
deal of success. Last year my main crop. Pot*toe, were 
muoh eaten, but this year only one here and there among 
tbs early ones has suffered .—valb or Cbwro. 


HOW TO HEAT A GREENHOUSE. 

Flues. 

This method of heating is nearly out of date, 
but good work has been and still can be done by 
means of a well-constructed flue. Flues are 
easv and inexpensive to construct, and if pro¬ 
perly planned they draw and heat well, as well 
as retaining warmth for some considerable time 
after the fire has gone out. A simple yet effec¬ 
tive flue may be chiefly constructed of 6-inoh or 
9-inch glazed socket drain or sanitary pipes, 
jointed with good mortar, with which a little 
Portland cement has been mixed—and, by-the- 
way, pure,/reAA Portland cement is much the 
best medium for jointing iron socket pipes—but 
wheu these are used, at least 6 feet of the flue 
from the fire must be built of brickwork, as the 
strong heat is liable to crack the pipes. Such a 
brick flue may be three courses (about 9 inches) 
in depth, and the same width inside ; some place 
the bricks on edge, but this I do not approve 
of. For the top use 12-inch sauare red tiles, 
2 inches thick, or stout iron plates will do— 
Blates would crack. All the work must be per¬ 
fectly sound and tight, as a very slight leakage 
of fumes into the house will do a lot of damage. 
Never plaoe the damper of a flue in the base of 
the chimney—this is just the way to choke the 
smoke, Ac., back into the house—but put it just 
above the furnace, outside the house, or, better 
still, control the draught by means of a tight- 
fitting door to the ash pit. 

An excellent description of flue is the doable 
one, consisting of what may be termed a "flow 
and return,” with the chimney close to the fur¬ 
nace, and a separate passage, fitted with a 
damper, leading from the latter directly into the 
base of the chimney. When the fire is first lit, 
or needs drawing up, pull out the damper, and 
as soon as there is a good fire and the chimney 
hot, close it, when the draught must go through 
the flue. A flue that will not draw is a horrible 
nuisance, but with ode of these a large house 
may be heated easily and well. The lower flue 
may be constructed of brick, and the upper, or 
return, of the pipes already mentioned. A 
bandy man can put in a flue himself at the cost 
of materials only ; though not brought up to such 
work, I have built several entirely myself. 

The most economical of all heating systems is a 
combination of hot-water pipes and flues, the only 
objection being that the affair is apt to become 
complicated, and require very careful manage¬ 
ment. If the flow pipe (or connection) from a 
boiler is run along inside a hot fine for a few 
feet or yards, there is a great gain of heat, and 
the flue helps also. A great deal can be done at 
a very small coet by anyone with a turn for 
mechanics with some bricks and mortar and 
some odds and ends of piping of almost any 
kind. My first greenhouse was heated by a 
boiler of the kind used in country places over 
open fireplaces, and known as a " fountain.” I 
had the lid screwed down and a hole drilled in 
the top for the flow pipe, the spout forming the 
return socket. I set it myself in a convenient 
cellar (thus obviating the unpleasantness of 
having to turn out on cold nights), and, to get 
all the heat possible, took the flow (a leDgth of 
jf-inch gas barrel) up inside a sloping flue about 
6 feet long, and thence into the greenhouse. 
Two 9-feet lengths of old 4 inch piping, at .old 
iron price, cost very little, and a few old elbows 
not much more. The whole affair stood me in 
considerably less than a sovereign, and heated 
a house 15 feet by 6 feet well for some years. I 
only mention this as an instance of what can 
be done. 

A small, or even moderate-sized, house can be 
heated by means of hot-water pipes without a 
(proper or costly) boiler at all ! Thus : Con¬ 
struct a short flue, say, across the end of a 
bouse (the warmest end, of oourse) rather larger 
than usual, with furnace at one end 
and chimney at the other, or a double one, 
as above. In this (flue) and over the furnace 
(inside), fix one, two, or even three lengths of 
2-inch or 3-inch ordinary cast piping, connected 
together (if more than one) by means of the 
usual syphon, Ac., at each end, and then 
connect the end of your return pipe or pipes 
with the front of this arrangement, and the 
farther end with yonr flow—by the way, this 
makeshift boiler ought to be given a slight 
inclination upwards from front to back. Now 
light your fire, and the pipes will soon 
get hot; even should the. fire go out the 
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hot flue will keep the water warm for hours. 
In this way you get the heat from both the 
flue and the pipes, and can do pretty much 
what you like with either, utilising the flue for 
bottom heat, and the pipes for top heat, or 
vice versd. A flue makes a good bottom heat 
medium, as there is less danger of any fumes 
esoaping into the house. 

Almost anything in the way of jointing can be 
done with Portland cement, but it must be fresh. 
No reducing sockets, &c., are wanted ; you can 
run a 2-inch pipe, or even a 1-inch one, straight 
into a 4-inch, sockets or none—the cement makes 
it all good. I have had over fifty cement joints 
in a small house only 15 feet by 10 feet, all 
odds and ends, and not a leak in the lot the first 
time. 

Paraffin stoves. 

Finally, a brief reference must be made to the 
small paraffin stove, without hot water or pipes, 
now so largely used for heating (?) very small 
greenhouses. These are useful in their wav 
where nothing better can be had, but though 
they have been greatly improved during the 
last few years, any attempts to do more with 
these contrivances than just exclude frost, and 
keep a stock of “ Geraniums” and other fairly 
hardy plants alive through the winter, will end 
in failure. These oil or lamp stoves must be 


Cyclamen are a sight alike for gods and men ; 
and no pen and ink could tell a tithe of their 
beauty. Here and there their conns, plump 
and brown and as big as tea-saucers, are quite 
bare of earth, but hidden now by the shelter of 
hundreds upon hundreds of flowers. Even if 
they never flowered, their marbled leafage alone 
would be worth the having in all good gardens. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS• 


DORONICUM PLANTAGINEUM HARPUR- 
CREWE. 

The handsome Doronicum of which a fine 
flower is here shown originated in the 
garden of the gentleman whose name it bears, 
and it is one of the finest of hardy garden flowers 
that all should have and grow. The Doronicum or 
Leopard’s Bane, as it is popularly known, is a 
welcome flower of the early spring months that 
gives its rich yellow Daisy-like flowers at a time 
when they are most welcome; but the great 
merit of the variety now under notice is its 
long and persistent blooming. It throws up a 
succession of its fine flowers from spring till 
autumn, and they are so beautiful and useful for 



The perpetual-flowering Leopard’s Bane (Doronioum plantaglneum Harpur Orewe). 


kept perfectly clean, oil of good quality only be 
used, and be kept burniog only when absolutely 
necessary— i. e ., when the thermometer outside 
falls below about 35 degs. Air should also 
be admitted freely on all possible occasions. 
Even with the greatest care there is always a 
risk of the thing starting to smoke some night, 
and smothering everything with soot. 

_ B. C. R. 

Autumn - flowering Cyclamens.— 

Here and there in the Grass and nestling 
under the shelter of the rookery stones, these 
old-fashioned garden flowers are peeping once 
again. I saw a broad leafy patch of them 
around the base of an Irish Yew yesterday, and 
they were lovely, forming a carpet of marbled 
leafage and pink, peaoh, or pure white flowers. 
They show better as seen in good breadths or 
masses, and seeing that they are cheap if bought 
by the thousand, as dug up in Austria or the 
Tyrol, there need be no oostacle to their becom¬ 
ing plentiful in all good gardens. I know of an 
old garden in which I am always a welcome 
visitor, and to which I rarely miss an enjoyable 
pilgrimage when the mellow Peach Apples hang 
ripe and rosy on every bough. It is only an old 
eottage garden with old crumbling walls all 
around, but they fortify from wind or harm 
many a lovely blossom. Just nowy the long 
Hass of rosy-luao, ar d of jrop T^e autumnal 


cutting that one appreciates them at all times. 
In common with other sorts, it is easy to grow 
and readily increased by division, and if this is 
practised at different intervals batches of plants 
are thus secured that succeed each other in 
flowering. 


The Blood - flowers (Hsemanthus coc-1 
cineus).—These have been rather neglected 
in our gardens of late years, although some of 
the species are very showy, and, unlike Cape 
bulbs generally, they are easy to grow. H. 
coocineus is very showy every spring, and at the 
present moment H. puniceus is bearing its ver¬ 
milion brush-like clusters of flowers among the 
young green leaves. H. albiflos has white 
clusters not unlike the last-named, and only the 
other day H. pubesoens, another rather rare 
white-blossomed kind, came from a friend for 
naming. H. cinnabarinus is one of the best, and 
H. Kalbreyeri Is another showy scarlet-flowered 
kind of recent introduction to our gardens. A 
warm greenhouse temperature suits them well, 
and, like most other bulbs, they are greatly 
strengthened by weak liquid-manure during 
their season of growth. When the leaves die off 
the plants should be dried on a shelf in the sun 
until their flowers appear. Nerines do well 
under this treatment, for if the flower-spikes do 
not appear before the leaves shoot forth there is 
no hope for them. 


FLOWER NOTES. 

White Everlasting Pea. 

As seen as its best, firmly established in deep 
rich soil, there are but few other hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants that can rival this white-blossomed 
Pea. Of course, Anemone j&ponica alba stands 
alone—the Venus de Milo of garden flowers; 
but even that plant is not so graceful in habit 
as is this Lathy rus as seen climbing up a fence 
or other suitable support, or even as grown in 
a bed on the lawn without any support what¬ 
ever. I saw a most lovely group of white 
flowers in a well planted herbaceous border the 
other day. Anemone japonica alba and Gal- 
tonia (Hyacinthus) candicans were boldly 

g ouped together on a carpet of Campanula 
osti alba. Ail were in flower together, but 
even when out of flower the leafage of these 
plants would form a pleasing variety of tint 
and of form. I thought at the time that a good 
mass of this white Everlasting Pea towering up 
above everything would have been an improve¬ 
ment. It is a plant which requires time to 
become established, after which it forms a 
picture every year. Now and then it comes 
true from seed, but division in spring is a more 
certain method of increasing one’s stock. 


Flowers of autumn. 

Heavily hangs the tall Sunflower, and the 
uprising Torch Lilies and Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
and early-blooming Chrysanthemums bespeak 
for us the time of harvest once again, ana tell 
us of the hot sunny days, followed by the thick 
white night mists of September. There are 
white Japan Anemones and scarlet Gladioli 
everywhere. The Wistaria again yields us a 
few of its purple dusters, ana its leaves are of 
all the varying shades between deep green and 
pale gold. The tall Aconite of autumn and the 
perennial Sunflowers wave in the warm breeze. 
The Tigridias, scarlet or yellow and white, 
flutter their petals every morning like gorgeous 
butterflies, and there is a golden glow over 
everything in the garden after the refreshing 
showers. The first clean fresh Colchioum 
flowers have opened their pink buds, and 
displayed their daintily chequered petals as if 
spring were here again. Now is the time to 
plant Dulbs of nearly all kinds for next year’s 
blooming. The ground is so warm that Crocus, 
Naroissus, and Squills planted now root imme¬ 
diately, and gain strength to resist the oold of 
winter and to bear their beautiful flowers in 
spring. The robin has commenced its autumn 
song, and the fairy spider spreads out its lace 
veil on the hedges to dry every morning. It is 
the time of fnut and of ripening Corn, and the 
bees hum among the Heather on the hillside, 
or they make their drowsy music among the 
garden flowers. 


Herbaceous Phloxes. 

Just at this time of the year these plants are 
a great ornament to the herbaceous borders, and 
to my mind the best varieties by far are the pure 
whites, or those which are white with a pink 
centre or eye-like spot. There are a whole host 
of forms of a rosy-purple, lake, or magenta 
shade, and a few of these pl&oed in a border 
along with Tritom&s or other orange-red flowers 
are very jarring discords in our rainbow musio, 
and one’s teeth are set on edge by the sight of 
them. Some say they like them ; but then they 
have no eye for colour, and persist in mixing 
blue-reds with orange-reds in their borders and 
bouquets year after year. Good pure white 
Phloxes are very valuable, and the drawback is 
that we have so few of them of really good 
quality. My experience with herbaoeous 
Phloxes is that they like being divided and re¬ 
planted in spring every second year at the 
latest. 

Grevillea Manglesl 

A very gracefully-habited plant far too rarely 
seen, although as a pillar plant in a oool con¬ 
servatory it has many charms. Young plants 
may now and then be obtained at the nurseries, 
these, as a rule, being engrafted on stocks of G. 
robusta, and these if planted out in a conserva¬ 
tory or greenhouse soon grow up to the roof, 
their slender branchlets depending on all sides 
to the ground. In the springtime each shoot is 
tipped by a feathery little cluster of white 
flowers—flowers of the smallest, it is true—but 
the cluster* have quite a pretty lace-like effect 
ss seen amongst the toft glaucous trifoliate 
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Milk Thistle (Silybum Marianura).. 


leaves. The slender branchlets are as useful as 
Ferns for cutting, and have the advantage of 
enduring fresh and fair for a much longer time 
than do Ferns when cut and placed in water in¬ 
doors. Now and then it produces pods of seed 
from which plants arc readily raised, but prac¬ 
tically the best and quickest mode of propagation 
is to graft its young shoots on seedling plants of 
G. robusta as a stock. 

Gladiolus brenchleyensi3. 

A big bed of glaucous-leaved Yuccas on a 
carpet of sweet white Pansy was planted thickly 
in March last with this old scarlet Gladiolus, 
and the sight it now affords is an effective one. 
This variety is a favourite of mine, and is one of 
the best of all the really hardy Corn Flags in 
our soil and climate. What is the history of 
this flower ? Someone told me it was a hybrid 
or seedling raised by the late 
Mr. Hooker, a nurseryman at 
Brenchley, in Kent, years and 
years ago. Be this as it may, 
it is effective either in the bor¬ 
ders or as cut and arranged in¬ 
doors in pots or vases. The 
spikes should be cut as soon as 
the lowermost bud expands, 
and so cut, dozens of spikes 
may be packed for post or other 
means of transit in a small 
space, and then they travel 
without injury. A dozen spikes 
in an old copper Venetian 
bucket are now very pretty 
with their own leaves, and 
yesterday I saw a few spikes 
contrasted with the soft blue 
tint of the Shore Grass (Elymus 
arenarius), and the effect was a 
pleasing one, heightened by the 
vessel which contained them 
being a bit of Japanese bronze 
quite dark in tone. It is worth 
growing in quantity for con¬ 
trasting with Lilium auratum, 
white Japan Anemone, or the 
graceful Galtonia candicanr. 

Tiny annuals. 

Some of the small-growing 
annuals are very pretty, none 
more so at this moment than 
the little tufted Violet Cress 
(Ionopsidiumacaule), one of lie 
most dainty little plants with 
which to carpet beds or borders 
of choice bulbs during the hot 
summer and autumn days. It 
may be sown at any time and 
is rarely out of bloom ; often, 
indeed, it sows itself after it 
has once been introduced, and 
so lives on year after year with¬ 
out any attention. It is by no 
means particular as to eoil or 
position. Another little annual 
eminently fitted for hot, dry 
soils or rockwork in full sun¬ 
shine is Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor, which is of low and 
spreading habit, its star-like 
blossoms shining like floss silk, 
and varying in colour from 
white to deep rose. Now and 
then it is used in carpet bedding 
arrangements with good effect, 
but, like all its race, it is never 
so brilliant as in full sunshine. 

The showy little Linaria alpina grows quite 
freely on all soils if a little old mortar be dug in 
ere its seeds are sown. It is a choice little 
alpine with purplish-blue flowers at the tip of 
its soft glaucous stems. A taller growing species 
of the richest tints of brown and golden-orange 
is L. purpurea aurea reticulata, which may be 
sown anywhere over bulbs or tubers during 
early summer, and it is light in habit and a 
shallow rooting plant, not likely to do harm 
either by robbing the soil or by shading it too 
much from the sun. 


THE MILK THISTLE (SILYBUM 
MARIANUM). 

This plant is so handsome in leaf, and so distinct 
from any of its family, that it is well worth 
growing in gardens where there is room for 
such plants as are suitable for placing in semi¬ 
wild spots beyond the boundary of the trimly 
kept garden. It is a native plant, biennial, or 
sometimes only annual in duration, but being 
very easily raised from seed it gives very little 
trouble to grow it well. The chief considera¬ 
tion is a very rich soil, like that of a soft 
rubbish-heap, where it grows rampant, and 
develops large leaves of a deep green, broad 
veined, and marbled with silvery-white. Where 
it grows freely it docs not flower until the 
following year, which is an advantage, but if at 
all starved it will flower and seed the first 


season. The flowers are of the usual purplish 
colour of Thistles, and not very showy. It is 
useful for growing in ample masses in company 
with Scotch Thistles, Acanthus, Aralias, Poly¬ 
gonum, and the many noble-leaved plants 
among hardy perennials. S. eburneum is a 
variety of S. marianum with white spines on 
the leaves. Seeds of this plant, called variously 
the Milk Thistle, Blessed Thistle, Holy Thistle, 
and Our Lady’s Thistle can be obtained from 
large seed houses. 


Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis belladonna blanda 
flowers earlier than the type. It likes just the same kind 
of pots that the Belladonna Lily rejoices in—that is, a deep 
well drained, sunny border, the bulb succeeding especially' 
well if against a warm plant house. The flowers are paler 
in colour than those of the typer,but similar in [other 

wa)S - Digitized by QjCK igfe 


Eucharis amazonlca. — I send a photograph 
of Eucharis amazonica, which Is now blooming in our 
greenhouse. We have had it in the family twenty years, 
and it has never once had the dreaded Eucharis mite. 
The photograph was taken by a boy aged 14.—William 
JAGGER COOPER. 

*»' A good photograph which shows a fine plant of this 
well-known Euoharis. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS-HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

In the present series of articles we propose to 
deal concisely with all the most commonly 
cultivated greenhouse plants, floweriDg and 
otherwise, climbers, &c., taking them, as nearly 
as can be done, in the order of their importance 
and general utility. First of all come the 

Pelargoniums, 

probably the most extensive, easily managed, 
and, as a wboie, valuable class of half hardy 
exotics we possess. It consists of the (1) large- 
flowering, (2) Zonal, (3) Ivy leaved, and (4) 
scented-leaved sections, with one or two more 
comparatively unimportant types, as the Cape 
(Echinatum), &c. Of these the first is again 
sub-divided into the (1) Show, (2) Fancy, (3) 
Rpgal, and (4) French or Decorative types ; the 
»e?ond (which has somehow had the erroneous 
appellation of “ Geranium ” bestowed upon it, 
the true “ Geraniums” being hardy herbaceous 
plants) into the (1) siDgle-flowered, (2) double- 
rowered, and (3) ornamental-foliaged classes, 
the last consisting again of the golden and silver 
tricolors, bronze-leaved, silver variegated, &c. 
AH are readily and usually increased by means 
of cuttings, which may be inserted either in the 
early autumn (August and September) and 
afforded cool treatment, or in the spring 
(Febiuary till April, or later), when some 
amount of artificial heat is necessary, 
more or less, according to the weather and 
season. CuttiDgs should be 2 inches to 4 inches 
long, cut just below a joint, the lower leaves 
removed, dried a little, and then inserted firmly 
in well-drained pots or boxes of free, loamy 
soil, with plenty of sharp sand. After the first 
watering in keep on the dry side—at least, 
until well rooted ; and, indeed, at all times and 
stages any excess of damp, either at the root or 
in the atmosphere, is highly injurious. Always 
pot firmly. usiDg rich, but not rank, loamy soil ; 
lime in some form (such as bone-meal, super¬ 
phosphate, &c.) is much appreciated by 
these plants, and is decidedly better than a lob 
of slroDg manure. To flower the Zonal varieties 
in winter strike cuttings early, pot on into 
5 inch to 7-inch pots, stopping once or twice ; in 
June or July stand the plants outdoors, on 
ashes, &c., watering sparingly, and picking off 
all buds. In September remove to a light, 
warm, airy house, where they will bloom freely 
for some months. The best of all varieties for 
winter woik is the semi-double ecarlet, F. V. 
Raspail. The large-flowering kinds need more 
care or skill, and rather more warmth in the 
winter. These are not perpetual bloomers, like 
the Zonals, but, as a rule, flower only once in 
the year, from April till July, according to the 
variety. The modern double-flowered Ivy-leaved 
kinds are very handsome, and useful for hanging- 
baskets, &c., as well as for pots; they stand 
drought, and thrive well in small pots. 
The scented-leaved varieties are very nice for 
mixing with cut flowers, especially such as the 
Oak-leaved kinds, Lady Plymouth (variegated), 
&c. To obtain the large trusses seen at shows, 
<fcc., from the plants of the Zonal section, the 
latter must be firmly potted in 6-inch pots, 
using rich loamy soil, and when established be 
afforded plenty of water and weak liquid-manure 
(soot-water, &c.), with light shade from hot sun 
when the trusses begin to expand. Free venti¬ 
lation is at all times necessary to the welfare of 
all classes of the Pelargoniums, a close or stuffy 
atmosphere being highly injurious. Pelar¬ 
goniums of all kinds are good town plants, but 
the Zonals refuse to bloom during the winter in 
a smoky atmosphere, nor at any other time ar$ 
the trusses and pips so large and fine as in purer 
air. Although the named kinds are increased 
by means of cuttings, new varieties are obtained 
from seed. The raising of these is very interest¬ 
ing work ; but as a largo number of seedlings 
have to be raised, as a rule, before a really fine 
formi8 obtained, both time, patience, and space 
are required. Plants from seed sown in February 
or March will usually throw one or two trusses 
before the winter sets in. 

Roses. 

Everyone admires Rosea, and at all seasons 
of the year the fragrant blossoms are highly 
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prized, but many who can grow Roses all right 
in the open ground fail with them in pots. And 
yet it is by no means a difficult matter to 
succeed with them where the atmosphere 
is fairly pure, but in smoky town gardens 
they are comparatively useless. The chief 
points in the successful culture of Roses in pots 
are the use of rich loamy soil, firm potting, 
plenty of water and liquid-manure while the 
plants are in growth and bloom, and to keep 
them free from aphides and other insects. This 
is effected by copious syringings during tho 
earlier stages of growth, and by frequent fumiga¬ 
tion with Tobacco, or, better still, with the new 
vaporisers afterwards, or whenever the insects 
appear. Ventilation is another important point. 
While the growth and foliage is young, little or 
no air should be given, especially to forced 
plants, as the slightest cold draught or chill 
produces mildew directly. Later on, when the 
flowers are over (or before, if the season is well 
advanced and the weather mild), air must be 
given freely, and to ripen the wood the plants 
are best exposed in the open air from July till 
September at the least. Roses are propagated 
in several ways—viz., by budding, by grafting, 
and by means of cuttings, while new varieties 
are obtained from seed. The majority of the 
dwarf and pot plants grown in trade nurseries 
are grafted in heat in the autumn, winter, or 


Mermet, Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, Homer, 
Mme. Falcot, Ac., are specially suitable for 
ot work, but some of the H.P.’s may also be 
one well, though they cannot stand forcing 
like the others. Repot in July or August, 
house in October, and prune in November, or 
before the new growth commences. B. C. R. 


CYCAS REVOLUTA. 

Thr fruiting stage of Cycas is heralded by the 
declining of the fronds, their assuming a sickly 
hue, and by the thickening of the apex of the 
stem. The fruit-bearing aborted leaves are 
then pushed up in a cluster, and finally spread 
out horizontally, when their true character is 
revealed. Each one is about 9 inches long, 
fleshy, and covered with a pale brown, felt-like 
wool. The upper portion is frond-like, the 
lower part bearing from four to six fruits, each 
about the size of a large Bean when ripe, and 
coloured orange-red. 

C. revoluta has been in cultivation in 
England about 150 years. It is a native of 
Japan and China. It lives to a great age, form¬ 
ing a stem 10 feet high aad 1 foot in diameter. 
There are male and female plants, but there is 
no difference between the two sexes, except when 
in flower, and in the males having stem sc lies 
more rigid than those of the females. For decora- 



Cycas revoluta in fruit. 


spring, the stocks employed being the seedling 
or cutting Brier, the Manetti, and the De la 
Grifferaie, the last a very strong-growing 
species, and useful for climbers. Amateuis 
with only a greenhouse temperature at command 
will succeed much better by budding on the 
Manetti or seedling Brier. Stocks should be 
obtained and potted firmly in small sizes in the 
autumn ; these will be well rooted and growing 
in the spring, when buds should be inserted »s 
low down as possible on the main stem in the 
usual way. Keep rather close, moist, and 
shaded for a time, and when the buds are Been 
to have taken, head the stocks down to an inch I 
or so of the bud, and when this is growing freely 
shift into 4 inch pots, just burying the base of 
the scion, and grow on as usual. Or cuttings 
may be struck, those of the Tea-scented varie¬ 
ties in a close, moist hot bed in the summer 
(choosing the young side-growtha just beginning I 
to get firm at the base), or in a cold frame in 
September. In October cuttings of either the 
Tea or H.P. varieties may be inserted firmly 
and closely in the open ground, or, rather, on a 
half snaded border, and with a little care and 
good luck quite two-thirds will grow and make 
nice plants in about two years’ time. For pot I 
culture the Tea-scented kinds are the most 
useful, being free and in some cases almost 
continuous in bloom, varied and delicate in | 
colour, and very fragrant. Such 2s Catherine 1 
Digitized by VjOOQ It 


tion the one is of precisely the same value as the 
other. C. revoluta is a most accommodating 
plant, as it does well in a slightly heated green¬ 
house, and even in the window of a dwelling- 
house. In a stove it forms a magnificent speci¬ 
men. Old plants produce offsets freely about 
the base of the stem. These, when removed, 
soon grow into handsome specimens. When 
sick, the whole plant, roots and all, should be 
washed and forced into rest for a month or 
two. After this, if repotted and treated well, 
it should soon show a marked improvement. 
Or it may be rejuvenated by cutting off the 
upper part of the stem and planting it as a 
cutting. This may be done without the slightest 
danger to the existence of the plant ; indeed, it 
is the best plan to adopt with examples that are 
old and in very bad health. W. 


Bougainvillea glabra. —Of the many 
beautiful greenhouse climbers this is perhaps 
the most charming of all. Its beauty princi¬ 
pally consists in the lovely mauve colour of its 
bracts, which are produced in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, and which encircle the small greenish - 
white flowers. One great advantage in growing 
this climber is that it requires no great heat, 
though it will not stand frost, so that anybody 
who has a greenhouse can grow it. It remains 
in flower all through the summer months, during 


which time it should be well watered every day. 
No particular soil is required, though it suc¬ 
ceeds best in one consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Anyone who is looking out for a 
nice greenhouse climber cannot do better than 
invest in a Bougainvillea glabra.— A Reader. 

* # * With this note was sent a photograph, 
showing a fine plant in profuse bloom, but, 
unfortunately, too scattered and insufficiently 
clear for engraving.—E d. 


THE) KITOHBN GARDEN. 

PRESERVING AUTUMN VEGETABLES. 

With colder nights and shorter days the vege¬ 
table supply will get less plentiful. Those who 
require choice vegetables in quantity would do 
well to provide against frost. By a little fore¬ 
thought the supply may be prolonged for weeks, 
and the green vegetables, such as Brussels 
Sprouts, early Brocooli, and Kales reserved for 
mid-winter. Autumn Giant Cauliflowers are 
now plentiful, and their season may be pro¬ 
longed considerably by lifting those about half- 
grown and placing under trees or a wall, with 
mats or cover of some kind over them on frosty 
nights. Of course, frames are much better, but 
few can spare them, as they are required for 
other and more tender things. The value of 
this lifting is that the plants, being much closer 
together, can be readily covered. They reoeive 
a check, being later when treated thus. I need 
scarcely add it is necessary to get a ball of earth 
with the roots when removing the vegetables 
from their growing quarters. This Cauliflower 
is inclined to grow too coarse ; this may be 
prevented by lifting. Other important crops 
are the 

Runner and Dwarf Beans, 
two of our best and most tender vegetables. It 
often happens, however, that we get one or two 
sharp touches of frost and a long interval of 
fine weather, with the result that the tender 
vegetables are killed. There is nothing to fall 
back on but the winter supplies. By warding 
off a few degrees of frost the supply of French 
Beans may be maintained well into October. 
For late use I always sow a few Runner Beans 
and treat in the same way as the market 
growers —that is, they are topped. These are 
invaluable for late supplies, as they are readily 
covered. When the Pea sticks of exhausted 
crops are being cleared away they may be made 
good use of for protecting the Beans if placed 
between the rows to support mats or canvas. 
Dwarf BeanB are more easily protected by frames 
or spare lights, and those who value late 
supplies grow in quantity for this purpose, sow¬ 
ing in quarters where shelter can be afforded. 
It is surprising what a light covering will pro¬ 
tect tender vegetables, especially if it is sup¬ 
ported in some measure. I usually plant this 
crop for a late supply in front of a south wall or 
fruit-house. With a few rods stood against the 
house or wall, the covering of light canvas is 
readily placed over the plants at night and 
removed early in the day. A few later rows 
are protected with frames or lights. 

In the case of the last named vegetable give 
every ray of light during the day and remove 
the lights when the weather is fine. In wet 
weather allow plenty of a r to circulate between 
the plants. If they are thickly sown remove 
some or every other row, and support those left 
with sticks. Good Peas in some soils may be 
obtained well into October. They are hardier 
than Beans, and, given a warm border a 
slight covering over, the haulm will protect 
them. The pods, if much frozen, cease to swell, 
hence the value of a covering if the nights are 
frosty. Strange as it may appear, there is less 
trouble with late Peas in heavy loam than in 
light gravelly soils, as in the latter they mildew 
badly and do not pod freely. Good Vegetable 
Marrows may be had much longer by timely 
protection either with Pea-sticks or some¬ 
times with glass. It is best to grow a few 
late plants especially for this purpose. Plant 
them in July on disused Vine borders, and keep 
stopped so that they only eover a limited space. 
These Marrows aie now bristling with small 
fruits and are covered with movable frames, giv- 
ing all the air possible in fine weather. Even 
this late supply may be prolonged by gathering 
the small fruits of the older crop with a good 
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portion of stem abtaohed. Place the ends in a 
tank in a cool fruit-house, as the fruits keep for 
weeks in this way. Late Mushrooms are often 
available, and where the summer supply has been 
obtained from the open or from sheds it is an easy 
matter to put fresh life into old beds by water¬ 
ing with warm liquid-manure, adding a little 
common salt, then covering over for a short 
time with fresh litter, removing when new 
growth appears on the surface, and merely cover¬ 
ing with dry litter. The season has been 
favourable for Tomatos, and where there are 
good-sized fruits it is well to preserve them, 
as if they get frosted they are of little value. I 
do not advise covering, as it is beBt to gather the 
large fruits and place on shelves in cool houses. 
Keep them free from moisture and frequently 
turn them. Place the ripe fruits on clean paper 
to keep them dry. The smaller fruits on plants 
pulled up by the roots and hung up in a cool 
house will ripen better than if gathered. They 
often shrivel badly when detached from the 
plant if not matured. 

Globe Artichokes are worth protection. They 
are easily preserved by placing sticks to the 
plants and covering with mats or canvas. The 
heads fit for cutting remain good for days when 
in a cool place. They suffer if left on the 
plants, losing flavour. By their removal, the 
smaller ones have a better chance to swell. As 
early frosts often come when least expected, it 
is well to prepare the vegetables named by 


A GOOD EARLY POTATO. 

Early Puritan. 

It is an interesting fact in relation to the many 
sorts of Potatos received from America from 
time to time, though very few novelties come 
now, that the earliest sorts have not only been 
the most favoured, but have been grown the 
longest. We have to go back to the Early Rose 
almost for the pioneer of the American sorts, 
and well did that variety hold its own for many 
years. When, however, the pretty pink Beauty 
of Hebron came into the field, the Rose had to 
give place, and the Beauty has been one of the 
most widely grown and popular of Potatos. 
That, again, has suffered somewhat of late 
because of the introduction into commerce of 
the white sport Duke of Albany, and still 
further from the coming here several years since 
of the variety depicted in the accompanying 
illustration—Early Puritan. In this variety we 
have in habit and in form of tuber a Rose with 
a white skin. Generally the tubers run a little 
larger and less flat than are those of the White 
Beauty or Duke of Albany, but the plant growth 
is very much the same. It is, however, 
interesting to find that Early Puritan is fast- 
becoming a favourite early market variety, very 
widely grown and in great request. It does not 
follow that it is of any superior table quality to 
the Beauty of Hebron, as for market quality 
forms a very unimportant element. What is 


and in the course of a few days there will be 
sufficient brine to cover them. The Beans must 
be kept under the brine, otherwise they will 
soon spoil. Bushels might bo done in this way 
at a trifling cost, when in winter they would be 
most acceptable. When they are wanted for 
use they should be taken out aud soaked in cold 
spring water for about twelve hours, when they 
will become quite plump and fresh, retaining 
their green hue as though they had only just 
been gathered from the plants. The Beans 
should always be sliced ready for cooking before 
being put in the brine, so that they will be 
quite ready for use when they are taken out. 
Anyone who has not tried this plan would do 
well to adopt it while Beans are so plentiful, so 
that they may judge for themselves.—H. 

Transplanting Cabbage plants.— 

This work, though simple, is sometimes 
neglected owing to various causes, with the 
result that there is dearth in the Bpring when 
Cabbages aro most appreciated. I never trust 
to the seed-bed, but transplant into lines 
6 inches apart and a less distance between the 
plants, at the same time making light porous 
soil firm by treading. This is necessary to secure 
a sturdy growth. In pricking out the plants 
make each one thoroughly firm with the dibber, 
and let the lower leaves rest on the soil, as the 
stem is the portion most affected by frost. If 
left in the seed-beds a large part of the stem is 
exposed. It is also well to plant in poor soil, 



Potato Early Puritan. 


placing the supports required near the plants, 
as it is the work of a few moments to cover over 
when the weather changes. If frames are used, 
get them into position and the lights at hand. 


Celery attacked by fly (Simplex).— 

Your Celery is attacked by the leaf-miner or 
Celery fly, which is difficult to get rid of, as the 
grub is between the two integuments of the leaf. 
The most effectual remedy is crushing between 
the Roger and thumb. In the case of the old 
outside leaves whioh are badly attacked it is 
advisable to pick off the portions of the leaves 
infested, and burn them to prevent the fly 
depositing more eggs on new leaves. Well 
dress the plants with fresh soot in showery 
weather. Plants at this season may be soon rid 
of the peat, as the more vigorous they are, the 
less are they subject to it. Water the Celery 
with soot or manure-water, and you will soon 
clear the grub and see fresh clean growth. 

Large Tomatos. — I enclose a photo of 
two Tomatos I have grown this year, and as 
they seem very large I think you will like to 
have particulars. The seed was bought as that 
of Hackwood Park, and grown under glass in 
one heat except in early spring. There are 
several other fruits on the plant. No. 1 
weighed 1 lb. 13 ozs., measured 6£ inches across. 
No. 2 weighed 14 lb., and measured over 
5 inches across. Both were quite splid when 
cut.— Donald Bayn^^ 
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wanted in a variety that will prove profitable in 
such case is early tubering, a good crop of 
clean, white skinned tubers, and fairly hand¬ 
some ; added also a comparatively short top, 
and the requirements are met. Early Puritan 
seems to satisfy these requirements admirably ; 
hence it is becoming now very popular. 
Whether it may be regarded as a matter of 
reproach or otherwise, it is certain that British 
raisers have not been very successful in obtain¬ 
ing sorts that give just what such a kind as 
Puritan does. Our home-raised sorts are first- 
rate for the second early and main-crop, but 
whilet we have some first and very early sorts, 
they are better adapted for garden than for 
market culture in a large way. If less prolific 
than are the early American kinds, they are at 
least of muoh superior quality. However, we 
must not any the less do full justice to such 
sorts as the Puritan, because that and the 
Beauty of Hebron deservedly rank amongst the 
very best varieties America has sent us. A. 


Preserving French Beans. — The 

wonder is that people do not buy French Beans 
more readily and put them down in brine for 
winter's use. The operation is very simple. 
All that is required to preserve French 
Beans is to procure some stone jars of sizes 
to suit the requirements of the family, put 
in a layer of pods, then cover them with salt, 
then another layer, and so on till the jar or pan 
is full. Put on a weight to keep the pods down, 


as rich growth is too soft in severe weather. 
Transplanted in this way, there is no lack of 
material for spring planting, and such plants 
are invaluable for filling up gaps in the early 
quarters. As regards succession crops, trans¬ 
planted plants are better than those from seed 
sown in heat, as these give little trouble and 
grow away so quickly when lifted into their 
permanent quarters. Being planted in richer 
soil, they soon make headway in the spring—G. 

Ivy on kitchen garden walls.— Planting Ivy at 
the back of kitchen garden walls with a view to hide the 
unseemly appearance of the bare bricks is often an evil, 
especially where they are close to woods or dense shrub¬ 
beries. The latter often shelter rate, which, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the Ivy, scale the walls with ease and play 
havoc with the crop.—J. 


A fin© Ar um .—I enclose a photograph 
of a plant of the Arum Lily grown here in a 
window in a 12-inch pot. It was very hand¬ 
some even when not in flower, as most of the 
leaves were 1 foot 9 inches long, and 12 inches 
broad, and the height of the flowers was 5 feet. 
—T. H. Hardy. 

%* The photograph shows a plant of large 
size and luxuriance, but is not clear enough to 
engrave. 

Fuchsia Duchess of Edinboro’.— Amongst vour 
lists of double Fuchsias recommended to readers I have 
been surprised to find the name of Duchess of Edinboro 
omitted. Perhaps you have some reason for this, but in 
my opinion it is far before Molesworth nr Superlative—in 
fact, I think it is the best of'all.—J. A. E. 
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effective, and if the brown sulphur be used there 
will be no unsightliness. Get the powder well 
under the leaves. If these be first damped, it 
will stick the better. Earwigs should be sought 
for; these small insects have a habit of 
liking our most promising buds. I remember 
in the enthusiasm of my early Chrysanthemum 
days tying a piece of muslin over each end of my 
show flowers. At that time many of the varie¬ 
ties grew to a height of 9 feet and upwards, and 
it was not such an easy matter to watch the 
opening blooms as it iB now-a-days with varieties 
considerably dwarfer ; but still incessant watch¬ 
ing is required to save our buds from the ravages 
of this well-known Chrysanthemum pest. 

Superfluous side shoots, as well as the suckers 
that spring from the base of the plants, should 
be taken off when young, and the plants be 
properly tied up. The loss of growth through 
strong wind is not at all pleasant. The earlier 
flowering sorts are now showing colour and will 
be placed under glass immediately. It is 
a good rule to allow the plants to remain 
in the open as long as possible, the heavy 
night dews doing such a large amount 
of good, but the moment colour in the buds is 
seen, a drier atmosphere should be given. It is, 
of course, too early to house the whole collec¬ 
tion, nor is it advisable to put late plants (that 
is, sorts required at a certain date) under glass 
with the thought of “bringing them on.” I 
have time after time found late buds develop 
quicker, comparatively, when allowed to remain 
in the open air, so natural to the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. If the buds and leaves have not become 
well matured outside, the enclosed conditions 
of the greenhouse causes an elongated and soft 
growth, unless, indeed, we can place them 


ARRANGING CUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The illustration shows a group of cut Chrysan¬ 
themums. The plants w'ere grown naturally 
for cut flowers, and not to get blooms for exhi¬ 
bition. The Japanese varieties are Mme. de Sevin 
and Florence Davis, the latter variety having 
the peculiar green tint so much admired when 
first introduced. The number of Japanese varie¬ 
ties, of course, is endless, and I do not propose to 
offer a selection here. The incurved variety 
shown in the engraving is Mr. Bunn, a very 
valuable one for cutting, though rather small 
for exhibition. The old George Glenny, Mrs. 
George Rundle, and Venus are perhaps the 
most useful of this section, the blooms being 
freely produced and not too large for cut flowers 
and conservatory decoration. Hetty Dean, 
reflexed white, Emily Row- 
bottom, Pompon Anemone, 

William Westlake, orange .< „ • . • “ 

Pompon, Mary Anderson, 

single white, and Earlswood 

Terra-cotta, single, are all 

valuable for cutting. The 

small-flowered sections for 

tunately do not readily lend 

themselves sufficiently to the 

exhibition craze, and their 


each small branch. For other uses save large 
blooms it is desirable to disbud sparingly. 
There is a large amount of graceful form in the 
growth of Chrysanthemums when allowed to 
perfect large branches laden with high-ooloured 
blossoms. Just a few of the hidden buds may 
be taken away, so as to allow all available light 
and air to properly mature the rest. 


Dleeased Hollyhocks. — Some Holly¬ 
hocks have been badly affected by a yellow rusty 
mildew. I took off the worst diseased leaves 
and sponged the plants with sulphur and soft- 
soap. All have flowered, the two least affected 
very well, but I lately went to Wales for the 
day and saw that the disease is not entirely 
conquered. Is it necessary for me to destroy 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

It is notorious that those Y. JPH 

connected with any branch 

of gardening are never quite g wJS 

satisfied with the state of the ft &J f 

weather. But this season I 

should say there will be less Bw Jjlr 

grumbling. Certainly lovers g fJv/W 

of the autumn flower cannot 

complain. There has been 1 - 

plenty of sun, and the 

growth of Chrysanthemums 

has matured remarkably 

well, the bronzed foliage of August giving 

promise of a fine display of bloom in iti 

proper season. The period of taking the buds 

is almost past—at least, if the large, high- 

coloured blossoms for show are to be obtained, 

it requiring a considerable length of time to 

build such up, as it were. This is especially the 

"ase with the Japanese sorts, although t.h P r« 


blooms —The bulb was potted in December, 
in a 10-inoh pot, in peat, loam, and sand in 
about equal parts, and plunged in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. In due course it received stimulants in 
the shape of cow-manure-water and repeated 
applications of chemical manure ; but this latter 
only after the bloom-pods were well advanced in 
size, as such a large number required some 
assistance to develop. I may add that the 
stem wasfasciatedor flattened inform by growth, 
and reached nearly 6 feet. The bulb was one of 
several procured from an English firm, and 
measured 12 inches in circumference, and cost 
Is.— George Francis. 

* # * A very good photograph of this plant 


A spray of Chrysanthemums. 


Continue the use of stimulants, for now, with 
the pots packed with roots and much top 
growth to keep healthy, is the timo that most 
assistance is needed. It will be well to again 
caution amateurs against the use of strong doses, 
or a breakdown may occur just aB our hopes of 
a fine harvest of bloomB are almost reached. 
This is especially the case with strong salts like 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 6oda. They 
are most valuable in hastening the flowers to 
open, and in adding colour, but to be on the 
safe side I would not use them stronger than 
one ounce to a gallon of water. A better way, 
perhaps, is to put that quantity in liquids from 
cow or sheep-manure. 

Mildew is sure to appear, some sorts being more 
addicted to the disease than others. The lower 
leaves are first affected and it is with these we 
ought to apply the remedy before it spreads all 
up the stems. Dusting with sulphur is easy and 


» A very good photograph of this plant was 
sent, showing, as we surmised, that its Blem 
fasciated. huch examples 
not beautiful, 


i was 

interesting, but 
we think, as the individual form 
and expression of the flower 
crowded head of bloom.—E d. 

Plants effected by heat and fungus 

(Kingston ).—You do not say in what way the hi at 


lost in the 
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THE NARCISSUS IN GARDENS. 
Narcissi are, fortunately, now naturalised 
largely in the British Isles. Of old, especially 
in Ireland, many beautiful varieties grew in the 
“grey old gardens,” but generally in out-of- 
the-way corners and inconspicuous sites, being 
considered, according to the fashion of the time, 
“common flowers,” nob worthy of a place in the 
parterre. I know of one garden where Narois- 
aus tortuosus has, from all accounts, been grow¬ 
ing for over fifty years at least, and was found 
by the present proprietor in large clumps that 
had, apparently, been left to themselves for 
many decades. A change, however, has at last 
come, and the Narcissus is now as much esteemed 
as it was erstwhile neglected, the spring land- 


of Echo. These effects, with their accessories of 
Beeches, Elms, Rhododendrons, and water are 
possible enough in all parts of England, but an 
endeavour to realise the subject of the accom¬ 
panying illustration in the home counties would 
be a task foredoomed to failure. 

In a few favoured localities in South Devon 
and Cornwall the Dracrena will oertainly grow 
to a large size, but it is in the Isles of Scilly, 
enciroled as they are by the slow-driving tide of 
theGulf stream, that it is practically at home, and 
that the striking contrast of the slender grace of 
the Narcissus, associated with the austere outline 
of the Dragon-tree, is possible to any extent. 

To what size Dracaenas would have grown by 
now had the Phoenicians, in their voyages to the 


Narcissi in bloom beneath an old Dracaena australis in Tresco Abbey Gardens, Scilly. 

by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


From a photograph 


scapes depending to a great extent for their 
beauteous effects upon the judicious planting of 
these bulbs. Here, on a bank around the grey 
trunks of the giant Beeches, one sees them rising 
in goodly companies from the blue carpet of 
wild Hyacinths, which they overtop by a good 
10 inches. Here, in the vistas that open out as 
one passes up the avenue of immemorial elms, 
and thrown up by the shining darkness of the 
Rhododendron leaves, their flower constellations 
spangle the bloom wilh galaxies of shining stars. 
Here, by the very verge of the waters of the 
still pool, where but a short two months ago the 
Snowdrops held their chaste court, the white 
Narcissi of the poets bend their graceful heads 
above their own reflections, as, in mythological 
days, hung the self-enamoured River-god’s son, 
whose name they bear, ^~p%n ^i^e 


Cassiterides in search of tin, been able and con¬ 
tent to import seeds of these and other exotics, 
or had the Scillonian wreckers of the time of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel possessed the taste and 
means for acclimatisation, and taken as kindly 
to the gentle art of horticulture as have tbeir 
descendants of to-day, it is impossible to say. 
It is, however, certain, that even in comparative 
old age the Dracrena is more gaunt and ruggf d, 
though scarcely less decorative, than in its 
younger stages, while the Narcissus renews its 
beauty year by year, and one is forcibly re¬ 
minded of the fable of Tithonus and Aurora, 
immortalised in Tennyson’s deathless verse— 
“ Immortal age beside immortal youth,” by the 
picture of the fresh beauty of the opening blos¬ 
soms of the Narcissus, overshadowed by the 
sword-leaves of the venerable Dracaena. 


In the gardens of Tresco Abbey one finds the 
Narcissus used with effect even more pleasing 
to the eye than are the wondrous scented 
flower-fields on the other side of the island. 
Clumps of Angel’s-tears (N. triandus albus) and 
Sulphur Hoop-petticoat in the natural rockery, 
colonies of N. poeticus in sheltered nooks, and 
the clear yellow of Queen of Spain gleaming 
among the ohoioe exotics, inviting that individual 
inspection which is well-nigh impossible when 
thousands of one variety are grown en masse. 

_S. W. F. 

FRUIT. 

BRITISH APPLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Form of Tree. 

Apple-trees may be trained in various 
ways, but for ordinary garden culture the 
pyramidal form is the best. This form of 
tree offers many advantages to the cultivator 
compared with standard trees. It is at a 
more convenient height for pruning, clean¬ 
ing, or gathering the fruit, and is not so 
liable to be injured by high winds, which 
frequently damage trees to such an extent 
as to render them almost useless for fruit 
bearing. Pyramids on the Crab or free 
stock should be planted from 10 feet to 
12 feet apart, but if on the Paradise-stock 
from 6 feet to 8 feet will be sufficient; at 
that distance the trees will not overshad e 
each other, and will allow of a free circula¬ 
tion of air among them. The intervening 
spaces may be cropped with vegetables or 
planted with bush fruit-trees until such time 
as the roots of the Apple-trees occupy all 
the ground. Pyramidal trees should have a 
straight centre leader or main stem, from 
which the side branches are produced at 
regular distances apart; they should be 
well furnished with branches sufficiently 
distant from each other to admit of a free 
circulation of light and air to the centre of 
the tree, and also to avoid injury to the 
bark from rubbiDg against each other 
during high winds. When the bark is in¬ 
jured canker usually sets in, and the result 
is the loss of the injured branches. The 
lowermost branches should be 12 inches 
above the ground, and should be stronger 
and longer than those immediately above 
them ; otherwise if the upper branches are 
allowed to extend beyond the lower, the 
latter will cease to grow vigorously, and 
will in time die off, thus spoiling the 
symmetry of the tree. Standard trees are 
most suitable for planting on land to be 
sown down for mowing or pasturing sheep. 
They should be planted 25 feet apart each 
way ; they should have a clean, straight stem 
G feet high, on the top of which there should 
be from four to six branches of equal 
strength, which should diverge in the proper 
direction ; from those as many side branches 
should be allowed to grow as may be re¬ 
quired for forming a uniform and equally 
balanced head. From want of attention to 
this matter many trees become spoiled in 
the early stages of their growth, an error 
which no subsequent pruning can coirect. 

Summer pruning of pyramids and bushes 
when necessary should be performed during 
the latter half of August, but it is injurious 
if done much earlier, as then it causes a 
number of immature growths to be pro¬ 
duced that have to be cut away at the 
winter pruning. Our practice is to com¬ 
mence on the upper half of the tree, to 
shorten all the lateral growths to 6 inches, and 
a week later to treat the lower half in the same 
manner. This admits a free circulation of air 
to the centre of the tree, while the influence of 
the sun will improve the flavour of the fruit 
and bring the wood into a higher state of 
maturity. The leading shoots at the ends of 
the branches should not be shortened until 
winter. 

Root pruning. 

Young trees frequently produce gross wood 
at the expense of fruit, particularly hen the 
roots go down into the subsoil. When this occurs 
the best remedy is root-pruning, which should 
be performed when the trees have finished their 
growth for the year and before the leaves fall off. 
The best way of doing it is to dig a trench 2 feet 
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deep all round the tree and at a distance of from 
3 feet to 6 feet from it, according to the size of 
the tree, and sufficiently wide to enable the work¬ 
man to undermine the ball of earth beneath the 
bole of the tree. Then prooeed to reduce this 
ball of earth so as to ascertain if there are any 
roots which strike downwards. If any are 
found, they should be cut clean away, all thick 
roots shortened back, and any that may have 
bean bruised during the operation should have 
the injured parts removed. In trimming the 
roots a sharp knife should be used, placing it 
under the root and making a long, slanting cut 
in an upward direction. From this a large 
number of fibrous roots will be emitted, which 
will greatly assist the tree in bringing its fruit 
to maturity. If it is thought desirable to retain 
any roots that are too deep, they should be 
brought near the surface. The soil may then 
be put back into the trench, using a little fresh 
loam to cover the roots, making it firm as the 
work proceeds. Then apply a mulching of fresh 
manure to the surface to assist the formation 
of root-fibres by keeping the soil in a moist, 
warm condition. The roots of young fruit-trees 
Bhould be pruned every second or third year, 
according to the quantity and strength of the 
wood which they make, until they are in a free- 
bearing condition, when it may be dispensed 
with, as there is nothing better than a good crop 
of fruit for checking over-luxuriance. 

Branch-pruning. 

The principal object of pruning is to thin out 
the branches so that light and air may penetrate 
every part of the tree, and that the fruit may be 
equally distributed over it. The winter prun 
ing should be performed as soon as possible after 
the fall of the leaf, in order that the wounds 
may soon heal over and be less liable to injury 
from loss of sap than if pruned during spring. 
Pyramidal-trained trees should have the lateral 
growths cut back to within two or three buds of 
their base, with the exception of any that arc 
required to form fruit-bearing branches. These 
should be cut back to a bud that is growing in 
the direction in which the branch is wanted to 
grow in order to form a symmetrical tree ; also 
any branches which cross each other and all dead 
spurs, together with unripened growths, should 
be removed. The terminal shoots on the ends 
of the branches should be left from 12 inches to 
18 inches in length, according to their strength 
and the size which the tree is intended to 
attaiD, being careful to cut each shoot a little 
shorter than that immediately below it, and to 
cut to a bud that is pointing in the direction 
most desirable for the extension of the branch. 
When the tree is sufficiently large the leading 
shoots may be treated in the same way as 
lateral growths. Standard trees should be 
allowed to assume their various habits of growth, 
simply thinning out any misplaced or super¬ 
fluous branches to prevent the fruit from being 
blown off by wind-waving ; dead spurs and 
watery shoots whioh frequently spring from the 
branches and trunk of the tree should also be 
removed. In pruning always use a sharp knife 
and draw it in an upward direction, leaving a 
smooth, clean cut, and in removing young wood 
leave about an inch of the shoot above the last 
bud. But in removing a branch cut it as close 
as possible to the stem or branch from which it 
proceeds, so that the bark may cover the wound 
the sooner. When a saw is used to remove a 
branch the cut part should afterwards be 
trimmed over with a knife, and a coat of 
painter’s knotting applied to exclude moisture. 

Renovating old trees. 

The safest and best way of renovating old and 
neglected fruit-trees, such as have not had either 
roots or branches pruned for a number of years 
is to cut out all dead wood and any branches 
which cross each other ; then give the heads of 
the trees a dressing of lime to remove Moss, 
&c. ; if they are affected with blight or scale, 
paraffin must be substituted for the lime. If 
too weak to produce fruit, it will be best to 
remove a few inches of the surface soil and sub¬ 
stitute a mixture of good loam and manure. 
Over-luxuriant trees should have a trench taken 
out at a suitable distance from the bole and be 
root-pruned, as I have already directed. Only 
one-third of the roots should be operated on in 
one season, as it is much safer than cutting back 
all of the strong roots at once. I have known 
cases in which therfffbnc roots, of| olfl trees 
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which had not been systematically root pruned 
for a number of years were severely shortened 
back, but such treatment has often been 
followed by the destruction of the trees. 

Moss AND INSECTS. 

For destroying Moss or Lichen on fruit-trees 
there is nothing better than lime thinned to the 
consistency of whitewash and strained through 
a fine sieve or thin canvas to keep out all rough 
sediment. It will then be ready for applying to 
the trees with a syringe or garden engine. In 
this way we can go over the trees much quicker 
and cover them more effectually than by using 
a dredger and dry lime. For the destruction of 
scale and American blight I have tried several 
of the many preparations now offered to the 
public as being infallible for the eradication of 
parasites, but I have found none so cheap or 
effectual as soft-soap and the ordinary paraffin 
oil of commerce, prepared in the following way : 
To make 4 gallons of the mixture take half a- 
pound of soft-soap and a half-pint of paraffin- 
oil ; place them in a bucket or other suitable 
vessel, and add a quantity of boiling water ; 
stir the mixture well until the soap is 
dissolved, and then add the remainder of the 
water. The mixture may be applied with a 
syringe or garden engine to the trees which are 
affected, and is more penetrating when used at 
the temperature of 120 degs. than it would be 
if used cold. The small quantity of oil which 
falls on the earth will not injure the roots. I 
find no difficulty in getting the paraffin to mix 
with rain-water if treated in the way just 
described. 

Gathering and storing. 

In gathering the fruit It is advisable to go 
over the trees two or three times, each time 
selecting only those that arc ready. This may 
easily be ascertained by gently lifting each fruit, so 
that the stalk is in a horizontal position ; if the 
latter then parts freely from the wood, it may 
be assumed that the fruit is ripe. A large 
quantity of fruit is spoiled every year by being 
gathered before it is properly matured. The 
Apples when gathered should* be at once taken 
to the fruit room and there placed on wooden 
shelves free from hay or straw, as these deterio¬ 
rate the flavour. All fruit should be placed in 
single layers, and should remain undisturbed 
until required for use. It should be frequently 
examined for the purpose of removing any de¬ 
caying ones, for if these are allowed to remain 
they injure the others. The fruit room should 
have a northern aspect, for in such a position it 
will be less liable to sudden fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature. It should be provided with the means 
of giving ample ventilation when required, and 
provided with hot-water pipes for the purpose 
of drying up superabundant moisture as well as 
to exclude frost. The windows should be fur¬ 
nish with shutters to keep out light and cold. 
The temperature may range from 40 degs. to 
45 degs , but frost must be carefully excluded. 




Strawberries for forcing.— What are 
the best varieties of Strawberries for forcing ? 

I have just potted runners of Noble and Sir 
Joseph Paxton in 6-inch pots in black and 
yellow loam and some bone-dust. Should they 
have had other soil ?—M. A. 

The best forcing Strawberries depends 
upon when you require them to fruit. If very 
early, say, February or March, Vicomtesse H. 
de Thury, with La Grosse Sucree to follow, or 
the newer Royal Sovereign. Such kinds as you 
name, with Auguste Nicaisse for size, President, 
and Sir C. Napier are all good. It is too late 
to layer now. Your compost is right, and the 
bone-meal is excellent, as animal manures cause 
a rank leaf growth. In potting, each plant should 
be well rammed or firmed, given plenty of room, 
and stood on a hard bottom to keep out worms. 

An Apple tree unhealthy.—I have in 
my garden an Apple-tree which in the spring 
was very full of blossom that set well, so that it 
was heavily loaded. I mulched early with 
short manure, and in the very dry weather I 
read in your valuable paper that it would be 
well to give fruit-trees a good watering with 
some liquid-manure. I soaked it well with a 
solution of “ Stimulus.” Very soon after the 
leaves began to turn brown like those enclosed, 
and the fruit did not swell to the size it did last 


year, and a great many fell off while they were 
small. Nearly all of them were maggoty. Can 
you please tell me the cause, and if I can do any¬ 
thing to bring it round ?—W. H. H. 

In all probability you gave the tree a 
liberal watering with a highly concentrated 
plant food at a time when it was suffering from 
want of water, hence the browning of the leaves. 
Liquid-manure should never be given to any 
plant that is dry. You should first of all have 
given your tree a soaking of clear water, and 
then the following day watered it with the stimu¬ 
lant. It will doubtless come round all right. 

1215.— Building a small Melon-pit.— 

You may use concrete to make the path if you 
cover the surface with a layer of sand and Port¬ 
land cement for your pit, but the best and 
cheapest way of dealing with the sides is to build 
them up with 4^-inch brickwork. Any good 
builder will give you an estimate of the cost. 
Are you sure that a sunk pit is the best for your 
purpose ? It is all right in the summer, but very 
often too damp in winter for keeping choice 
plants safely.—-J. 0. C. 

Bone dust for a Strawberry-bed.— 

Would bone-dust be a good dressing for a 
Strawberry-bed ? If so, when should it be 
applied ? Could it be forked in now with 
advantage before the beds receive their winter 
mulching of farmyard manure?— M. A. 

Bone-meal is an excellent dressing for 
Strawberry-beds applied at once, lightly forked 
in between the rows. Apply again next 
April in damp weather, first treading round 
each plant if your soil is light. You will do well 
to mulch with farmyard manure at this season 
after the bone-meal has boen applied. 

1213. —Fruit tree cuttings. —Notwith¬ 
standing what your friends tell you, I advise 
you to allow the cuttings to remain where they 
are for another year. I do not say they will 
sure to grow, but they may do so. The leaves 
now upon them are probably supported by a 
callus formed at the base of the cutting, and 
roots may follow this autumn. Some Apple- 
trees can be raised from outtings, and with 
patience Pears and Cherries might probably be 
raised in the same way.—J. C. C. 

Treatment of Vines. — What is the 
proper treatment of Vines when the fruit is 
colouring ? Should not one or two leaves be left 
on the laterals above the bunches, and all small 
shoots pinched out till after the fruit is cut?— 
M. A. 

*** Leave, at least, one joint, two are better, 
above the bunch, and these will Bhow lateral 
growths, which should be stopped to the first 
leaf or joint, rubbing off later lateral growth at 
the second shoot. If all leaf growth is stopped 
fruit cannot swell or colour perfectly. Your 
Vines are also much too thick. There is great 
danger of mildew with crowded canes, and you 
must remove some of the older canes when the 
leaves fall. Two and a-half feet is a fair dis¬ 
tance. Many give 3 feet to 4 feet between the 
rods. You should now encourage lateral growth 
above the bunches to assist in colouring and the 
formation of a strong bud at base of shoot for 
next year’s crop. Shoots are left thicker 
over white Grapes to prevent scalding, but 
they should not be overcrowded. In your case 
it will be well to let the terminal shoots on each 
cane grow at will for a time, as this will promote 
root growth. 

A selection of fruit trees.— Will you 
inform a subscriber and constant reader of 
Gardening the best Green Gage or other Plum, 
Morello Cherry, Pear, and other fruit-trees 
suitable to plant on forty yards of east wall, and 
five yards north wall in a Norfolk garden ? How 
the soil (clav) should be prepared ? When to 
plant ? And also the name of the best Apricot 
for a west wall?— Grower. 

The best Plums are either Denniston’s 
Superb Gage, the old Green Gage, or Coe’s 
Golden Drop for late fruits. The best Pears are 
Souvenir du Congres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Pitraaston Duchess, Marie Louise, and Emile 
d’Heyst, Apricots for west wall, and Morello 
Cherry on north. Plant in November. Trench 
your soil two or more feet deep, place some 
rough brick-ends or rubble under each tree, 
3 feet down, to act as drainage in your clay ; 
add plenty of- mortar rubble, wood-ashes, or 
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burnt refuse to your surface soil, and do not 
plant lower than the trees were in the nursery. 
Add light loam, if obtainable—in fact, make 
your sou porous, but not with large quantities 
of animal manures. Plaoe these on the surface 
after planting. If your soil is poor you may 
use a portion of well-decayed manure near the 
surface at planting, or some bone-meal. 

1216.— Making a Peach border.— You 

do not say where your difficulty is—in the climate 
or the soil. Unless the subsoil of your garden 
is composed of clay or otherwise unsuitable for 
Peaches, I do not think it necessary to concrete 
the bottom, and in no case is the wall wanted. 
The width of 5 feet is ample. In making the 
border, avoid making it too rich or too light. If 
you can get some good loamy soil that has not 
been exhausted by other trees do not use any 
manure, as at any time if you see the trees suffer¬ 
ing from weakness, a rich surface-dressing of rot¬ 
ten manure spread over the roots will be sufficient 
to restore them to vigour. The glass coping should 
be removed in the autumn, and put on again in 
the spring. As regards varieties, I find Waterloo 
the best of the early sorts, and more hardy than 
Alexander or Amsden J une, but both of these 


free as a standard, owing to the size of fruit 
it gets damaged by rough winds. For small 
gardens it is one of the best, as it bears freely 
when small, and the fruit, being large and hand¬ 
some, is much admired even when growing. It 
does well in most soils, and bears larger fruits 
than many others.—W. 

Planting Quinces. — It may not be 
generally known that Quinces will grow and 
fruit well in situations wholly unsuitable for the 
majority of fruit-trees. By the margins of ponds 
and in marshy and swampy places generally 
they are at home, and when in blossom Quince 
trees are very attractive. The fruit is used 
principally for jelly or to flavour Apple tarts. 
The Pear-shaped variety is the best.—J. 

A Black Hamburgh Vine —I have a 
Black Hamburgh Grape-Vine which was planted 
in border outside in 1892. The plant is trained 
through wall into greenhouse. The first year 
there were several bunches of Grapes. I cut 
them all out except three, and the following 
year I left six bunches. Last May I had my 
greenhouse made larger, and during the process 
of the work, the Vine was exposed to some 
rough weather, being outside the whole of the 


of this class, is to run the main stem vertically 
up one end of the roof, with horizontal rods 
from it at suitable distances. If the new 
growths mentioned can be utilised at all, they 
should be retained by all means. Jn any caie 
all laterals must be cut in closer to the spurs at 
the winter pruning, and the new ones be thinned 
out and stopped beyond the fruit in the usual 
way, _ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

AZALEA MOLLIS. 

The flowering season of hardy Azaleas tray be 
said to commence with this species, for the only 
one to unfold its blossoms earlier in the ) ear is 
the purplish-rose-coloured A. rhombic®, which 
is little known, while A. mollis, on the othir 
hand, is grown by thousands, both for planting 
out in the open ground sod for flowering in 
pots. A. mollis is one of the many beautiful 
shrubs that was introduced into this country by 
Robert Fortune in 1845, but some time elapsed 
before it made much headway in popular favour. 
In a wild state it occurs in the a'pine districts 



Hardy Azaleas in a Surrey garden. 


last are very good. My choioe in their order 
of ripening would be Waterloo, Amsden June, 
Early Gros Mignonne, Stirling Castle, Dymond, 
and Sea Eagle.— J. C. C. 

Starting early Vines (Shepherd ).—To 
get ripe Grapes in May, start them December 
1st with a temperature by day of 50 degs. with 
fire heat, and 50 degs. less at night for the first 
month. Syringe rods freely to assist in break¬ 
ing, and give 50 degs. to 60 degs. more warmth 
as they progress. The Vines should not be 
scraped, merely have the rough loose bark 
removed, and paint with a mixture of clay, sul- 

E hur, and Tobacco-water, with a little soot and 
me to make it adhere. Well wash your oanes 
with soft-soap and tepid water before painting. 
The roots being outdoors, a covering of dry 
leaves or fresh strawy litter will be benefioal 
when starting. You would do well to read 
carefully the notes of work for the week which 
will advise as to temperatures and other de¬ 
tails weekly. High temperatures at the start 
mean failure. 

Apple Grenadier. —This variety should 
find favour in most places on account of its free- 
cropping and good cooking qualities. It is of 
the Codlin type, and one of the best for planting 
in bush form or as ooedan trees. Thorlgh equally 
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time, and was rather roughly treated at times 
by the workmen. The Vine is now altogether 
inside the greenhouse, and this year there is no 
fruit at all on it, but it is throwing out long 
shoots, two of which are about 6 feet long, and 
several other shorter ones. Will you kindly 
advise me the proper way to treat this Vine, and 
will the roots do inside as well as outside? 
Greenhouse is 20 feet by 10 feet, S.W* aspect. 
The roots of the Vine are, of course, in the soil, 
but inside instead of out as before.— Plumbago. 

%• No doubt the cause of your Vine having 
failed to produce any fruit this year is the rough 
treatment and exposure it received in May, 
when the young branches would probably be 
bruised or broken off altogether. The plant 
will do as well now, with proper treatment, as 
when the roots were altogether inside, especially 
if they can penetrate beneath the wall to the 
ground outside. You must give it a dressing of 
nice short stable manure every spring, spreading 
it out as far as the roots extend, and pricking it 
lightly into the border in the autumn. An 
annual sprinkling of a mixture of bone-meal, 
soot, and burnt earth, or of Thomson’s Vine 
manure, will also do good. You do not say what 
system of training is pursued. One of the best 
where only a single Vine is planted in a house 


of Japan, but both in that country ai.d in 
China it is largely cultivated. Though so gener¬ 
ally known under the specific name of mollis, 
the correct one, according to our latest botanical 
authorities, is Azalea sinensis. At one time 
the colour of the blossoms was a kind of salmon- 
red and orange, but now, owing to seedlings 
being continually raised, there is a much widir 
range of colour to be found amongst them. A. 
mollis is perfectly hardy in this country, but 
from the early season at which it flowers the 
blossoms are often cut off by late spring frosts 
or cold cutting winds. In some nurseries where 
this Azalea is grown in quantity the Urge 
breadths of it form a showy spring feature where 
untouched by frosts, and an inspection of a 
large mass of it in this stage shows that where 
planted in a bed or group by far the most 
pleasing arrangement is to maw the colours to¬ 
gether as far as possible and not dot them about 
promiscuously. 

Being dwarfer than the numerous hybrid 
forms to which the collective title of Ghei t 
Azaleas has been applied, this species may l e 
used for the outside of large beds or groups, 
and flowering as it docs earlier than the larger 
kinds, such an arrangement will furnish a 
source of attraction for a longer period than if 
UTIyinm TrCm 
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planted with Ghent Azaleas alone. Compared 
with these last, the blosBomB of A. mollis are 
much larger and more massive, for some of the 
Ghent varieties are quite Honeysuckle-like in 
form, though among the later hybrids there 
is a great tendenoy towards larger flowers. 

In colour the blossoms of A. mollis now vary 
from white with a yellowish stain to yellow, 
orange, orange-red, and pink, a far greater 
range of tint than was formerly the oase. A 
large bed of A. mollis is very interesting in the 
autumn, as the leaves die off at different colours. 
Some scarcely change colour, but drop while 
yet green, while others turn to a warm brownish 
tinge; some, again, are of a dull brown and 
others bright red. Those, however, that ac- 
uire a rioh yellow or orange tint before they 
rop are the brightest in hue of all these forms 
of A. mollis. The fact that we do not Bee 
Azaleas planted oftener in our gardens and 
woodlands is no doubt owing to the fact that 
by many peat soil is considered absolutely 
necessary to their well doing, but this opinion, 
though widespread, is erroneous. True, they 
delight in moist peaty soil, but they also grow 
equally well iu good Bandy loam, provided 
always that it is never dried up during the 
summer. If the loam is rather heavy, a liberal 
amount of leaf-mould incorporated with it will 
r nder it suitable for Azaleas, but it is useless 
to think of growing them in soil of a chalky or 
limestone nature. 


ley, Corydalis nobilk, eta ; Cyclamen coum 
and C. vernum, Dielytra speotabilis (Lyre- 
flower), Doronicums in variety; Erythronium 
dens-canis(Dog-tooth Violet), Eranthis hyemalis 
(Winter Aconite), Ericas of sorts; Gentiana 
acaulis, etc. ; Helleborus (Lenten Rose) in 
variety ; Hepaticas, Iberis iu variety ; Iris nudi- 
caule, I. reticulata, etc. ; Lithospermum pros¬ 
tratum, Lunaria (Honesty), Myosotis (Forget- 
me note), Narcissi in variety ; Orobus vernus, 
Phlox in variety ; Primulas (Primrose) in great 
variety; Ramondia pyrenaica, Ranunculus 
aconitifolius, R. acris fl.-pi., and many others ; 
Saxifraga in variety; Scillas, Silene pendula, 
etc. ; Veronica pectinata, and Violas. All these 
bloom more or less early, but they are not given 
in their order of flowering. In the summer we 
have the Delphinium (Larkspur) in variety; 
Lupinus, Althaea (Hollyhook), Alstroemeria, 
Achillea ptarmica, etc. ; Antirrhinums in 
variety; Coreopsis in variety; Clematis of 
sorts ; Funkia Sieboldi and others; “Gera¬ 
nium ” pl&typetalum and others; Helianthus 
(Sunflower) in variety; L&vatera trimestris, 
(Enotheras in variety ; Pentstemons, Pyrethrum 
parthenium fl. pl., and P. roseum in variety ; 
Aquilegias in variety ; Scabiosas in variety; 
Campanulas of many kinds ; Centranthus ruber, 
Commelina ccelestk, Dictamnus ft axinella (Burn¬ 
ing-bush), Spiraeas of sorts, Eryngiums (Sea 
Holly) in variety ; Ferula gigantea, G&illardi&s, 
Galega officinalis, Geums (Avens), Hemerocallis 


In planting Azalea mollis it should if pos¬ 
sible be placed where the early morning sun 
does not shine full upon the plants, as a slight 
fiost followed by bright sunshine will do far 
more damage than where shaded till the tem¬ 
perature of the air has risen. A spot as much 
sheltered from cutting winds as possible should 
be chosen for planting A. mollis. This Azalea, 
generally consist ing of mixed seedlings, is Bent 
to this country from Holland and Belgium 
every autumn, usually in the shape of neat little 
bushes bristling with flower-buds. As they 
meet with a ready sale, the question suggests 
itself whether, with the continual complaints of 
our farmers that crops do not pay, such as this 
Azalea and several other good and well-tried 
subjects would not prove to be a more remune¬ 
rative crop than many that are now grown. 

A. mollis ripens seeds freely, and if kept till 
the spring and then sown in a frame they are 
nob long in germinating. The young plants 
are, as a rule, of good constitution and grow 
away freely. T. 

Flowering shrubs and plants.—I 

should be glad if anyone could name me a good 
list of flowering shrubs that will bloom in 
succession throughout the season. I am in a 
good locality where they will grow well. Also a 
good list of herbaceous plants?—L. Collen, 

* # * I append a list of fine flowering shrubs, 
iven in something like the order in which they 
loom : Chimonant-hus fragrans, Garrya ellip- 
tica, Almond (flowering), Daphne mrzereum 
(Mezereon), Ribes sanguineum, etc. ; Skimmia 
fragrans, Pyrus japonioa and P. M&ulei, 
Kerria japonica fl. pl., Berberis Aquifolium, 
etc. ; Crataegus of sorts ; Azalea mollis, Lilacs 
in variety, Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop-tree); 
Rhododendron, in great variety; Lignstrum 
(Privet) luoidum and others ; Viburnum opulus 
(Guelder Rose), Weigela rosea and varieties ; 
Hypericum (Sb. John’s Wort) in variety; Arbntus 
Unedo, Deubzia crenaba, Philadelphus (Syringa 
or Mock Orange) coronarius and others; 
Spiraea aiiaefolia, S. coDfnsa, 8. Fortunei, 
8 . Lind ley ana and others ; Hibiscus syriacus 
(Rose of bharon) in variety; Cytiaus (Broom), 
Escallonia macranlha, Cercis siliquastrum 
(Judas-tree), Olearia Haasti, Ceanothns azureus 
and C. Gloire de Versailles, Leycesteria for- 
mosa (Himalayan Honeysuckle), Cistns ladani- 
ferus (Gum Cistus), Fuchsia Ricoartoni, F. 
gracilis, F. globosa, etc. ; Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, Veronicas in variety, and Laurnstinns. 
Roses of many kinds may, of course, be in¬ 
cluded ail lib. The list of good herbaceous 
plants is considerably longer, and indeed any¬ 
thing like an exhaustive one would occupy too 
much space, so only a selection can be given : 
Adonis vernalis, Alyesum aaxatile, etc. ; Anem¬ 
one coronaria, A. fulgens, A. apennina, A. sylves- 
tris, and others; Arabia in variety; Armerias 
(Thrift) in variety; Auhrietiae in v«>jiety|; GJieir- 
snthus [ Wallflowers) o ^sof ^gjJ Liljftg K^Val- 


(Day Lily), Ljchnis of sorts; Iris in great variety; 
Lathyrus latifolius (Everlasting Pea), etc. ; 
Linum (Flax), Monarda didyma, Orobus in 
variety ; Papaver (Poppy) iu variety ; Salvia 
patens, Troliius europreus, etc. ; and Vincas in 
variety. In the autumn we have Aconitum 
autumnale and A. chinense ; Anemone japonica 
and varieties ; Arundo conspicua ; Asters (Mich¬ 
aelmas Daisy) in great variety ; Aslilbe rivu- 
laris, Senecio pulcher, Chrysanthemum* in great j 
variety ; Convolvulus mauritanicus, Corydalis 
lutca, Croooema aurea, Daphne cneorum, Eupa- 
torium purpureum, Fuchsia of sorts; Gladiolus ; 
Gynerium argeuteum, Helenium autumnale, 
Ionop8idium scaule, Lobelia c&rdinalis, L. tupa, 
etc. ; Mirabilis multiflora (Marvel of Pern), 
Pentstemons and Phlox in great variety ; Plum 
bago larpenta?, Polygonum cuspidatum, Pyreth 
rum uliginosum (serotinum), Chrysanthemum 
maximum; Schizostylis coccinea, Sternbergia 
lutea, Tradescantia virginica, Tritomas in 
variety ; Veronicas of sorts, Viola ditto, Tus- 
silago fragrans, and Helleborus niger and varie¬ 
ties.— B. C. R. 

1210.—Treatment of Pinecones.— 

Prepare some pans that are 6 inches deep, and 
611 them to within half an ioch of the rim with 
loamy soil. In these bury the seeds 1 inch deep 
and 3 inches apart, and then well water them. 
The pan should have the protection of a cold 
pit or frame until the seedlings are 6 inches 
high. You must, however, be prepared to wait, 
as the seedlings will probably not appear until 
next summer or autumn. They should be 
allowed to remaio in the pans one year after 
they have come up, and not exposed to severe 
frost for the first two or three winters. Except 
that there is a certain amount of interest 
attached to the raking of seedlings in this way, 
the results do not often prove so satisfactory as 
expected.—J. C. C. 

Propagation of Oamelltas and 

Azaleas- —We have a Camellia that we shonld 
like to increase stock of, and as we cannot find 
it at any nursery should be glad to know how 
bo manage it. If by grafting, what shonld 
the stock be ? Also, how are Azaleas increased ? 
What temperature should Pancratium fragrans 
have to do fairly well ?—Yorkshire. 

Cuttings of the half ripened wood of 
Camellias inserted in pots of sandy loam and 
peat in the autumn in a oool house, and plunged 
in a gentle heat in the spring, will usually root, 
and in time form good plants ; bat the usual 
and best method of propagation is by means of 
grafting, which must be done in a close, mokt 
heat in the spring, and requires a skilled hand. 
SeedliDg plants of single varieties are generally 
employed as Btocks. Azaleas, also, are usually 
grafted ; but these make better plants when 
grown from cuttiDgs than Camellias. The young 
Bhoots, getting a little firm at the base, should 
be taken off in the spring or early summer, the 
lower leaves removed and inserted in fl inch pots 
half full of drainage, with very sandy peat over, 


and £ inch of pure silver sand on the top ; make 
it quite firm, put in the cuttiDgs, water well, 
and cover with a bell-glass or handlight until 
the cuttings are call used ; then plunge in bottom- 
heat. When rooted and growing, pot off singly, 
using good peat and plenty of sand, grow on in 
heat, then keep cooler, and give a moderate 
shift every year. Pancratium fragrans to do 
well requires a mokt stove heat of 60 degs. or 
65 degs. at night, rising to 80 degs. or more 
(with sunheat) daring the day. 

1294.— Treatment of Irish Yews.— 
The query of “ V. A.” reminds me of what I 
saw praetked a great many years ago by the 
late Mr. Pince, of the Exeter Nursery. He 
had a quantity of Irish Yews planted as single 
specimens right and left of a long walk. Many 
of these reached 8 feet high. All of them had 
several branches springing from the bottom to 
their full height. Of course, the snow filled the 
interior and brought the whole to the ground 
while it lasted, much to the vexation of the 
owner, who at last decided to seleot from each 
one of the straightest and best of the branches 
to be left alone, cutting out every other to its 
base. In two years the result was grand ; there 
were splendid specimens with innumerable side 
branches all over. These were cut in once or 
twice a year, so as to maintain a fine even 
growth of short shoots, allowing the leader to go 
ahead with its side shoots in proper form. After 
the third year these readily sold at five guineas 
each. Some grew to 12 feet and even 14 feet 
high. Thirty years after I saw two grand 
avenues of them in the churchyard of Hygham 
Court, Gloucester. From the foregoing “ V. A.” 
may take courage and train his Irish friends into 
good form and better behaviour. — Fred 
Brewer, “ Langsford ,” Richmond Parlc-road t 
Kingston on-Tham r s, 

The Tiger Lily in the parka.— One 
bears sometimes that Lilies will not succeed in 
smoky places, but the bold masses of the Tiger 
Lily in Regent’s Park show this to be false. 
The variety is splendens, the best of all this 
group and one of the finest and sturdiest of all 
Lilies. Its value at this time of year is great 
and the flowers last long in beauty, even in suoh 
murky seasons as thk. We were pleased to see 
bold groups at Kew recently, in force of colour 
nob surpassed by any flower of the present time. 
Their beautiful effect k the same whether one 
sees them near at hand, or at a considerable 
dkbance. 

Hypericum Moserianum.— A batch of 
this k simply glorious, and after July it may be 
said to flower to the end of the year. Every fine 
morning there is a new set of its big clear shining 
yellow blossoms, filled almost to their rims with 
numerous anthers of a dull, but pleasing red. 
The upper or fruitful stems, too—no mean fea¬ 
ture of beauty in this plant—are of a rich red or 
mahogany colour, and very, conspicuous among 
the bright Apple-green foliage. It may be a 
variety that will do in shade, like one of its 
parents (calycinum), but I can speak frem experi¬ 
ence, having two batches, one in shade and one 
in sunshine, and the latter is by far the more 
satkfactory, and came into flower at least a 
month earlier, though all the plants were of one 
batch.—J. 

Water Lilies in September.— Even 
now in the last days of September there is still 
muoh beauty among the rew hardy Water 
Lilies. Not only are they a decided gain in 
colour and variety of tint, but they bloom so long 
and persistently. Our native Water Lily is pre¬ 
paring for rest—in fact, its leaves are dying 
down, but not so these wonderful hybrids. N. 
Laydekeri rosea had flowers open lately as large 
and as brilliant as any that it has produced all 
the year. Its first blooms opened thk year just 
after the middle of May, and from then till now, 
a period of over four months, it has never been 
without flower. The noble Marliacea forms, 
including Chromatella, albida, and carnea, are 
still bearing fine flowers. Now also, strange to 
relate, the days appear too short for them, and 
the flowers stand wide open in the darkness. 
During July and August the flowers closed 
quite early in the afternoon, but now they 
remain open beyond the hours of daylight, and 
the great white flowers are conspicuous on the 
water in the dusky twilight* Surely no other 
flowers give so much pleasure and lasting satk- 
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than others, and possibly yours has been named 
privately, a too common practice, and one that 
ought not to be resorted to unless the plant is 
really distinct. The best way to determine 
whether yours is anything out of the ordinary, 
would be to send us a spray of the blossoms, when 
wecouldgive you an opinion as to any merit itmay 
possess. Keep the plant just moist after flower¬ 
ing, and all through the winter not subjecting 
it to a lower temperature than 48 degs. or 50 
degs. If you wish to divide it, you may do so 
safely about February or March, cutting through 
the rhizome carefully, and keeping out of the way 
of the leading pseudo-bulbs as much as possible. 
It is too late to dry Loelia anceps when the 
spikes are forming, though it does not require 
so muoh moisture as when growing freely. It is 
not advisable to make hard and fast rules as to 
drying off or resting Orchids, as it is termed. It 
is much better in the majority of cases to let the 
plants have their own way, of course, avoiding 
excitement when this is seen to be unnecessary, 
or likely to cause unseasonable growth. 

Oaoldium tigrinum.— The many good 
points of this handsome Oncid make it almost 
indispensable to the amateur cultivator who 


faction. Once planted they need no further 
care. Everyone who has water about the garden 
should plant these new Water Lilies. The series 
we now have is wonderful, and there are 

striking additions yet to come. 


be safe to leave any tropical Orchids, such as 
Dendrobiums, Ladias, and others outside, nor 
will it in most cases be necessary, the scorching 
sunshine and high temperature having ripened 
the growth fully. Any in frames that can have 
the lights drawn over them during heavy rains, 
or on cold nights may be left a little longer. 
Dendrobium nobile has done remarkably 
well, and where very early flowers are 
wanted, a few of the best ripened plants may 
now have a place in a hot stove, kept quite dry 
at the roots, the stems being occasion* 
ally dewed over in the morning, but not after¬ 
wards. Not many readers probably want them 
so early, and if not, the plants may be placed in 
any cool, light house where they are exposed 
to the full sun by day and can be well ventilated. 
Miltonia vexillaria may now be potted, if not 
already done, proceeding on the lines advised 
recently as regards cleaning and other details. 
Odontoglossum Edwardi is now throwing up its 
strong spikes and, in some cases, growths as 
well. This is a condition of things not exactly 
satisfactory, but it cannot always be avoided. 
The plants must be well supplied with water at 
the roots in order to enable them to withstand 
the strain, and the roots that are now being 
emitted—in some cases above the surface of the 
compost—must be carefully protected from 
insects. The bulbs on Oncidium macranthum 
are now completed, and such is the restless 
nature of the plant that already a few are again 
breaking into growth. If it can bo managed, 
however, it will greatly assist the plants to be 
kept at rest a little while, though to dry them 
after growths have started is worse than useless. 
Water the newly-potted Odontoglots carefully, 
and seo that they do not remain dry for long 
together. The fresh compost being very porous 
and open, the water goes through with a rush, 
and they are dry again before one is aware of it. 
Keep the points of Sphagnum gently moving, 
and all will be well. 


ORCHIDS 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

Compared with the Odontoglots, the Oncids, 
and many other temperate Orchids, the Masde- 
vallias as a whole appear very modest indeed, 
although many species possess a beauty in pose 
and colour which is very charming. The accom¬ 
panying illustration depicts a group of species 
all natives of New Grenada; three of them 
belong to the group of which M. Chimsera is the 
central species, and the fourth is M. macrura, 
In these species the peculiar characteristics of 
this genus reach their highest development. 

M. Chim/ERA was originally discovered by 
Roezl in New Grenada in 1871, but was not suc¬ 
cessfully imported into Europe for a year or two 
after that date. The leaves from 6 inches to 
12 inches long are produced in tufts. The 
diameter of the flower taken in a 
vertical direction is from 8 inches . \ 

to 10 inches. The sepals are dull 
yellow, spotted and blotched with 
purple-brown. The petals and lip ^ 

are small, the latter shaped like a 

E uch of a creamy-white colour. 

. Chimrera is a very variable 
Orchid. 

M. Bella is closely related to i 

M. Chinuera, although still retain- U 

ing specifio rank. It was intro- / > 

duced from New Grenada in 1878, 
but had been discovered four years 
previously by Gustav Wallis. In I 

habit it does not differ from M. V 

Chimrera. The sepals are pale 
yellow, thickly spotted with brown- 
purple; the petals and lip white, 
the latter differing from tne lip of jM ra 
M. Chimrera in being more ex- 
panded and kidney-shaped. 

M. mucrura is the strongest ■ 

grower and most substantial of u .'Av J 

Masdevallias. Its leaves, mcasur- Wh 

ing upwards of 1 foot in length by 
2 inches width, are of singularly 
thick and fleshy texture. The 
flower is close upon 1 foot In ver- 
tical diameter. The colour is a L; luK 
tawny-yellow marked with numer- W&HE 

ous purple spots on the inside, the 
outside shaded with purple. The Wf/ij 

petals and lip are very small and 
of a lighter shade of tawny-yellow 
than the sepals. 5 

These four species require under 
cultivation similar treatment and 
conditions. Coming from lower 
altitudes than the great bulk of 
Masdevallias, they require a some¬ 
what higher temperature, in winter 
more especially. From the end of 
October to March they should be 
kept in a house which does not fall below 50 degs. 
Fabr. During the rest of the year the Odonto- 
glossum-house will suit them. Like all Masde¬ 
vallias, they revel in cont inuously moist conditions 
both summer and winter, and both atmospheric¬ 
ally and at the root. They should be grown in 
shallow teak baskets in preference to pots or 
pans, and as the scapes frequently take a down¬ 
ward direction, no flat potsherds should be used 
for drainage. The backet should be lined with 
Sphagnum, and as a compost, tibrous peat, 
chopped Sphagnum, chips of potsherds, and a 
little coarse silver eand should be used. B. 


Yucca flaccida —Now’ and then I meet 
with people who get tired of Yuccas, and 
they often ask mo as to w'hich is the best 
flowering kind. The only species known to me 
which can be thoroughly relied on to bloom year 
after year is Yucca flaccida, which is dwarf in 
habit, with narrow, flexible, glaucous leaves. 
It throws up a spire of white bells 3 feet or more 
in height, and is, when seen at its best, a noble 
plant for grouping on the Grass or for planting 
out permanently in either beds or borders. It 
is easily increased by dividing old clumps, and 
if the thick pieces of the fleshy root-stocks be 
saved and buried under a w r arm wall, they 
throw up young crowns quite freely. It is, or 
was, used in Battersea Park with good effect, 
and should become a general favourite where- 
cver plants good in leafage as well as in blossom 
are appreciated at their true value. I saw 
some groups of it the other day contrasted with 
Clematis Jackmani, the effect of the white 
spike rising from the rich purple Clematis 
flowers being a most beautiful one. Nearly all 
other kinds of Yucca are most uncertain as to 
their season of flowering in our climate, but this 
one is as beautiful as it is certain to bloom every 
year. 

Salvia patens. —Nothing in the garden 
surpasses this old favourite as a bit of true blue 
of the richest and most effective kind. A good 
mass of it on a border amongst the uprising 
stems of a good white Phlox is now a sight 
worth seeing, and the other day I saw some 
w ell-grown plants of it in flower over a carpet of 
Heucnera Richardsoni, the lustrous brown 
leafage of which seemed to add a depth and 
richness to the Salvia flowers. There is a pure 
white form of this plant, but it is far less valu¬ 
able as a garden plant, good white flowers being 
far more abundant than good deep blue ones. 
Salvia patens has long been an inmate of English 
gardens, its tuberous roots having been taken up 
every year and stored in eand or ashes in order 
to protect them from frost. Even now we have 
no deep rich blue flower that can rival it in 
colour, and so it is likely to remain in favour for 
a long time to come. The best way to plant it 
is to make a bold irregular group of it on tie 
border where its flowers can be seen in masse, 
as isolated or dotted about it is too thin in habit 
to become really strikingly effective. Easily 
increased by ; e^j,tifl^|ifl ^ spring. 


A group of New Grenada Masdevallias. 


wishes to get the best flowering return for his 
trouble. The blossoms are large and showy, 
they last well, and are sweetly scented ; they 
are, moreover, produced at a very dull season 
for Orchids. Anyone having a cool Orchid-house 
may undertake its culture with every prospect 
of success. The best w’ay to grow it is in 
medium-sized clean and well drained pots. The 
compost may consist of one part of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss to tw'o of the best peat-fibre 
obtainable, and plenty of small pieces of pot¬ 
sherd and charcoal must be intermixed as the 
work of potting proceeds. The mode of potting 
this class of Orchids has recently been referred 
to in these pages, so it is only necessary to say 
that O. tigrinum must have the compost very 
firmly packed about its roots, these being rather 
small, and not so much inclined to ramble over 
the surface as those of O. macranthum and 
kindred species. A good supply of w'ater is 
needed at the root and in the atmosphere all 
the year round, frequent dampings overhead 
being of great service if not given too heavily. 
0 . tigrinum is an old plant in cultivation, having 
been introduced from Mexico in 1S40. 

Work in the Orchid house —After 
the present spell of hot, dry weather it will not 


Oncidium ornithorrhynchum (Lee’s 
variety).—Will any reader tell me if Oncidium 
ornithorrhynchum (Lee’s variety) is like the 

S ‘ pical plant? I have a plant with six spikes. 

ow shall I treat it after flowering ? It is in a 
large pot. Would it be advisable to divide it, 
and when is the best time to do so? Also, 
should Lielia anceps be kept dry after it has 
finished its sheath?—T. I. 

# # * Oncidium ornithorrhynchum does not vary 
so much as some other species, and we do not 
remember having seen the variety you name. 

ime formB < 


it better 


There are, it is tru< 

Digitized by I 
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RUIiBS FOR OORRR8POND MN TS. 

Questions.—queries and answers am inserted in 
Gardining free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardining, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to oe used in 
the paper. When more than one query i« sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (wMok,witk the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advisvng , as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and thoee who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduim 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 


1308. — Brier cuttings. —I should like to know how 
to root end grow Brier cuttings few budding with Roses. 
What kind of Brier shall I select, when and how shall 1 
plant, and when will they be fit for budding ?—A Constant 
Reader. 

1309. — Large Cockscombs. — Can any of your 
readers tell me what is the largest Cockscomb that hae 
been grown ? I have some 30 inches long and 22 inches 
wide, of what is called the Glasgow prize strain.—T. 
Denison. 

1310. -Cactus Dahlias.— will Cactus Dahlias do as 
well if the tubers are put into the ground in spring, and 
only one shoot allowed to grow, as under the usual method 
of starting them on a hot-bed and division of the tubers?— 
W. 8. O. 

1311. — Winter treatment of Gloxinias.— Will 
you kindly tell me the proper winter treatment of Glox¬ 
inia*? 1 have some very fine ones which have just done 
flowering, and I do not know what to do with them now. 
—M. M. M., JBame. 

1312 — Lime for fruit-trees.— In Gardening of 
Aug. 31st, page 396, “ E. D." mentions that lime le a good 
thing to make Pear and Plum-trees fruit well. My Pear- 
trees were root-pruned two years ago, and though they 
blossom very well they produce scarcely any fruit. What 
quantity of lime should be allowed to a tree, and what 
sort of Ume ?—E. 8. G. 

1313. — Making a hedge.— Can anyone give me 
adviee ae to making a hedge which would grow quiokly 
and be a good protection to the garden, which slopes up¬ 
wards from it? The subsoil is damp, being close to a river, 
and the aspect north, much exposed to cold winds which 
sweep over the Norfolk marshes. Would Sweet Brier be 
suitable ? Would it be a good plan to put up a Reed fence 
until the hedge had made a good start ?—Bbccles. 

1314. —How to start Brunsvlgla Josephines, 
—two years ago I asked a question oonoerningCape bulbs 
received direct from the Cape. From the reply as to 
treatment I have succeeded in flowering most of the varie¬ 
ties. One large bnlb named Brunsvigia Josephine has 
never started to form leaves. It is in a 24-sized pot. Last 
year I was about to throw it away, but found the pot 
nearly full of new roots, so I still kept it. 1 have tried hot 
and cold, wet and dry treatment, but cannot induce it to 
start. Can anyone tell me of some treatment that would 
be likely to start top growth? The bulb is sound.—W. H. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are tnvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1313 — Oabb&ges eaten by caterpillars (Chas. 
Wright).—See reply to " E. G. ,’ T a similar case to yours, 
and do not omit the winter dressing of the land, a strong 
point in getting rid of these pests. 

1316. — Dielytra spectabills (W. C. L. F.).— This 
is quite hardy, and you can plant the root* in the garden 
where you would like the plant to grow. They will flower 
next April or May, aocording to the warmth of the season. 

1317. —Protecting Pears from wasps (A. E.). 
—You have done the beet possible thing, but erred in 
drawing the muslin bags too tight. They should be quite 
loose, so that if wasps settle upon them they eannot get 
at the fruit. 


1322. — Pears rotting (J. P.).— You do not give us 
any particulars whatever either as to the size, age, or 
position of the tree, or of soil and situation. Any opinion 
we hazarded must consequently be a mere guess. If you 
will give us more details we will try and help you. It is 
possible that the roots, being in an unkind subsoil, has 
caused the fruits to crack, and the wet entering the craoks 
basset up disezse and decay. 

1323. — Pear tree with diseased Pears (J. B.). 
—You do not state under what conditions the tree is grow¬ 
ing, but it is very probable that its roots have got down 
in a cold or poor subsoil, and that being so the best 
remedy is to relift the root*, and bring them nearer to the 
surface again. This might be done during the latter half 
of the present month, but if the tree is a large one you had 
better only do one half this year. 

1324. — 7ralt-trees neglected (Dewdrop\—Yau 
must prune your trees hard back as soon as the leaves fall, 
laying in young wood at the base ae mnch ae possible but 
cutting out foreright shoots—ie , those that oome straight 
out from front of trees. With the Peaches lay in well- 
ripened twiggy, not gross, wood; these fruit on the wood of 
the previous year. You would do well to employ this sea¬ 
son a person who understands this work. 

1325. — Clematis not flowering (Clematis).— The 

I ilants ought to have given you flowers before now, 
udgmg from what you aay regarding their siae. You 
would have done better to have planted C. montana, C. 
flammula, or O. viticella, all free growers and abundant 
bloomers. Possibly as they are on an eastern aspect they 
only get the early morning sun, and if such is the case that 
doubtless is the reason of their not flowering. 

1326.— Vino leaves scorched (W. c. Hurlande). 
—Your Vines are bzdly scorched, doubtless not having 
had sufficient air during the early part of the day. Your 
leaves dropping and withering enow that the house must 
have had very little air. Endeavour now to get all growth 
possible, to keep roots moving, and do not stop the shoots 
in any way. We can trace mildew also on the large leaf, 
but not much, and the scorching has stopped its progress. 
Use sulphur freely when cleansing in the winter. 

1327,-Oabbages riddled with holes (E. G.).- 
Your Cabbages are bzdlv attacked bv the Cabbage butter¬ 
fly, whiob dees much damage from June to September. It 
lays its eggs on the leaves, fastened with a gluey substance, 
and in a short Lime these turn into the green caterpillar, 
which does muoh mischief. We fear destruction of the 
plants is now the only remedy. Bam all traces of the 
pest. Handpicking when first noticed is the best remedy. 
The application of any cleansing material is difficult, the 
peet being on the undersides of the leaves. Such things 
as strong soapy-water, soot and lime thrown over the 
plants arrest the development of the grubs. Drees the soil 
after the crop is cleared with soot and Ume or fine gas- 
lime during the early winter. 

1328. — Cropping Vinos (Sussex). — So much 
depends upon the vigour of canes. As to the weight of 
fruit to be taken from rods of the length named, six 
heavy branches, or more lighter ones might be allowed. 
It is not necessary to refrain from stopping whilst stoning. 
To get large bunches feed freely from the surface, and 
keep the roots on the top of the border. You may let your 
terminal shoots run, but we adviee stopping till colouring 
begins, or you rob your fruit. Damping down must be 
practised when colouring, or the Yines wiU be eaten up 
with spider. The cause of berries decaying is because you 
have overcropped }'our Vines. It is Impossible for one 
rod 13 feet long to perfect twenty-two bunohes of 3 lb. 
each bunch. At this rote your Vices will soon be ruined. 
A third of these would be a good crop. 

1329.— Ciubbingln Brussels Sprouts (R. B. P.). 
—Doubtless vour plants are suffering from clubbing and 
wireworm. You may prevent this in future by dressing 
your luid early in the winter with gas-lime finely broken. 
Place it on the surface for a short time then dig In, turn¬ 
ing up the ground as roughly as possible. Etrlv in the 
year, before cropping, you can dress the surface with 
burnt garden refuse or wood-ashes, lime rubble, or old 
mortar. Use a liberal portion of fertiliser whilst the crop 
is growing and you will be free of the pest, as a strong 
growth at the start is wanted. Water now with soot and 
lime-water or dress with soot in wet weather. To preserve 
existing orops it- will require strong measures. Water with 
rain-water containing 2 ounces of paraffin to a gallon of 
water, keeping it well stirred and apply to the plants in 
the rows. 

1330.— A quick-growing Ivy.—I should |like to 
know the name of the quickest growing Ivy euitable for 
covering a wall in a garden in Edinburgh, and the Ume it 
should be planted ?—Anns. 

Any of the large-leaved kinds would answer, such 
as the Irish, or the Heart-leaved Ivy. Procure and plant 
at once. 

1331.—“ Geraniums " and other cuttings.— 
Ought cuttings to be very firmly planted, or wouldthey 
root quicker if the soil was loose about them ?— J. J. W. 

*,* They should be made firm and would be much more 
likely to fail in loose soil. 


1318. —Peaches eaten by bees (Winton).— Trap 
them with beer and sugar-sweetened stuff in wide-mouthed 
bottles. They must be suspended close to the fruit, and 
the wasps or bees cleared eat daily. Any sweet substance 
will attract them. You may also cover with thin Uffany. 

1319. —“Geranium” cuttings shrivelling 
(T. H.).— It is quite natural that they should do so, being 
fully exposed to the sun and with no roots to keep np the 
supply of moisture in the tissues of the plants to replace 
that evaporated. When roots form they will soon freshen 
up and get plump again. 

1320. — Planting lOarnatlons and lifting 
Bogonlas (Amateur).—It the cuttings of Carnations 
are rooted you may plant in the beds now. Lift Tuberous 
Begonias as soon as the frost spoils the flowers. They 
may be kept in any oool place safe from frost, packed in 
sand, and be planted out early next May. 

1321. —Removing Apple-trees (J. IT.;.— You 
may remove the trees named, but before doing so get oat 
a trench and well saturate the ooil a few days previously, 
and do not keep out of soil during removal a day longer 
than necessary. Well water and damp overhead after 
planting and p r ese r ve a bell of earth on ther roots, If 
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1382.— Plants for basa&r In May.— I wish to 
raise plants suitable for selling at a bazaar In May. Am 
thinking of raising “ Geraniums,” Asters, ho , for planting 
out, but should also like pot plants in bloom. What are 
ble ? I have a greenhouse with warmth sufficient to 
out frost ?— Alios. 

*** Cuttings of Zonal and other “ Geraniums ” rooted 
now will be useful for a bazaar next Hay. Fuchsias Also 
struck now wiU come in then. Heliotropes, Petunias, late 
Spiraeas , Deutzia gracilis—little bushes potted during 
autumn will flower without forcing. Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, and Marigolds may be .zoim in March for 
planting out in May. 

1333.— Treatment of Carnations. — Will you 
kindly tell me the beet treatment for Carnations Winter 
Cheer, Germania, and Madame Warooqne? Is it beet to 
cut them down after flowering, and is the present month 
too late for striking slips of the above?—N. G. F. 

%* You cannot out them down at any time, but cuttings 
should have been struck in spring, or the shoots layered 
a month ago. Perhaps the best thing now is to keep the 
old plants through the winter, and put them into a little 
. extra warmth in March, which will start them into growth, 

1 and they will give you an abundance of cuttings. 


1334. —Liopptng Hlms and Poplars.—I shall be 
glad to be informed what is the earliest time at which I 
may safely lop Elms and Poplars ? I should like to do this 
before the autumn gales come upon us, if 1 can do so 
without damaging the trees?—E d. L. Agar. 

*»* This may be safely done, to a moderate extent , at 
any time now, as the sap is already beginning to descend. 

1335. — Heating a greenhouse.— Will you kindly 
inform me how many feet of 3 inch piping it will take to 
hezt a lean-to greenhouse of the following dimensions: 
11 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 7 feet high at back. 
Temperature, 40degs. to 45 degs. in winter.—T. W. P. 

If the house is fairly well situated, three rows or 
about 30 feet of 3-inch piping with connections placed 
along the front of the house will well exclude frost, and 
maintain the temperature named. 

1336. — Sowing Stock seed —Will you kindly tel 1 
me how to secure Stock seed that will give double flowen, 
and when it ought to be done? Also when Dahlia seed 
should be sown ?—P. N. 

*** You must obtain seeds of a really good strain, and 
save seeds from the few single flowers whiok even the beet 
selected strains wiU produce. 8ow the Dahlia seed on a 
warm hot-bed next spring, and plant out the young pla nts 
at the end of May. 

1337. —Hardy edging plants.— will you kindly 
tell me what are the beet hardy edging plants for my garden 
for early spring, and where will I get them ? I shall be 
grateful for any information.—Lso. 

*** Plant Arabic albida, Aubrietias in variety, Phlox 
vema, P. reptans, P. cetacea in its several forms, and the 
yellow Alyssum, all of which are advertised at times in the 
pages of this paper. 

1338. —Anthurium Orystalllnum.—I have a 
plant of Anthurium Cr>staUinum. Would you kindly let 
me know in your paper the time of the year it should be 
repotted, and what material should be used for that 
purpose ?—J. 8. 

If it wxnts repotting do it in spring, using a com¬ 
post of good fibrous neat, to which some ooarse wad and 
small crocks have been added. Be cartful to shade the 
plant for a time after repotting. 

1339. —A seedling Solid ago.— I have a seedling 
Solidago which hae a very dwarf habit. It has flowered 
on two stems this season, each 1 foot 9 Inches high. I 
must move it before another spring. What had I best do 
in order to retain the dwarf habit, and to propagate itl— 


V When you remove the plant divide it up into as 
many crowns as you can get with roots attached. You 
can do nothing to keep it dwarf, only time wiU prove 
whether it wiU retain its present stature or grow taller. 

1840.— Marguerite Carnations.— I have a large 
quantity of Marguerite Carnations planted out last spring, 
which are just now showing bud. Shall 1 pot them up, or 
will they be safe outside for the winter?—J. Surra. 

V They will perish if you leave them outride, but if 
you have a warm frame or greenhouse in which to put 
them they will give you a few flowers all the xointer. Pot 
them up at once with as little disturbance at the root as 
possible, and keep them close for a few days; but token 
established in pots they must have plenty of air. 


1841.— Lilies seeding.—1 have hybridised a lot of 
Lilies this summer, with the result that I have one pod of 
L. candidum, one of L. oroceum, and three of L. teetaoeum 
swelling nicely. Pleaflfe toil me whether 1 should sow the 
seed immediately it is ripe, or if 1 should wait till spring ? 
Whether in pots in a cold frame, or in an open border ; 
also in what kind of soil the seedlings would do best ? Also 
how long it will be before they flower?—A. L. H. 

*** Keep the seed in paper packets in a dry place until 
the spring, then sow it carefully in well drained pots or 
small boxes filled with a mixture of loam, peat, ana sand, 
with a tittle leaf-mould if at hand. Raise the plants In 
the frame, and plant them out-of-doors the second year in 
the spring. They ought to flower in three or four years' 
time. 

1342. — Club-rooted Wallflowers.— I am enclos¬ 
ing a few plants of club-rooted Wallflowers, and should be 
very glad to know the cause, being uncertain whether it 
Is owing to the state of ground or caused by insects. A 
year or so ago Cauliflowers were planted in the same spot 
with a similar result.— B. Hutchinson. 

*»* Clubbing is caused by a little insect , and the. Wall¬ 
flowers coming in succession to Cauliflowers which had 
suffered from the pest would naturally be attacked, as 
they belong to the same family. Gas-lime is the best and 
only effectual remedy, bub you must be cartful in its use. 
as it is a powerful plant poison misused. Give the land 
a moderate dressing, then dig it up well, and allow U to 
pulverise by atmospheric action, 

1343. — Salt for Asparagus-beds. — Does salt 
injure Asparagus-beds? My gardener says it Triekese 
nextyear’s growth. When, and in what quantities per rod 
should it and nitrate of soda be applied ?—M. A. 

*»* Salt on Asparagus-beds is most beneficial if given at 
the right season, from April till top-growth ceases, butnolin 
thewinteror early in the year. If applied when growth is 
dormant, doubtless in heavy land it does harm , but not in 
the summer. Apply liberally from May to August and 
water in if dry. The nitrate of soda should also be used 
in the season of active growth. 


1344.— Bad Pears.— I have a Marie Louise Pear-tree 
growing up the wall of my house facing the west, but 
year the fruit becomes indented on the outside, and on 
cutting it open I find black spooks running to the core, 
and completely spoiling it. It appears to be going in 
exactly the same way again this year. I send yon one of 
the Pear*, and should feel muoh obliged if you oan ted me 
what is the cause and the remedy ? The foot of the Pear- 
tree enters the ground in one of the paths, and is sur- 
rounded by loose gravel.—J. H. 

V Most likely the tree is starved at the root, and the 
roots have gone down into the subsoil. Fry lifting the 
roots, bringing them nearer to the surface, and at the same 
time give them entirely fresh loamy sod, with a good 
mulching of manure on the surface. You may if you 
like mix with the soil some bones or bon&msal, but not 
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1345.— Seedling Primroses.— In addition to the 
Information given in your issue of Sep. 7, as to seedling 
Primroses and Violets, will you tell me whether Primrose 
seeds sown this autumn in a thin wood, scattered over 
the ground, will be liktly to take root ?— Sussex. 

%* It is too late now to saw the teed this season. Some 

3 f U might grow next spring, but a large percentage would 
oulMsss be destroyed or other wise disappear during the 
winter. 


U46.—The earliest and best Rhnbarb. - 
would you tell me the names of the earliest and best 
Rhubarb for a large family ? When should I plant it, and 
tow should I treat it during winter?— Leo. 

*** Johnston’s St. Martin's Rhubarb is very early and 
good also. Hawke’8 Champagne is excellent for general use. 
Any good seedsman will supply them. Plant firmly in 
well-manured, deeply dug land, in rows l* feet apart each 
way, on a warm border. Cover with litter in November 
next year, and with warm stable-litter when required to 
force. Plant new roots as early in autumn as possible, 
but do not force them the first season. 


18*7.—Fowl-manure.— I have two encloeed fowl 
rune, the surfaces of which have become a sort of black 
cake of about 3 inchee thick nese. Is this good to take up 
and spread upon the flower-beds, or for vegetables? Or 
how can I make good use of it in the garden ? My toil is 
clay.—E. L. Agar. 


V/ this will make a capital fertiliser for any kind 
of soil. Break it up, mix with it three or four times its 
bulk of fine sandy soil, also a little lime. Let it lie in a 
heap for one to three months, and use as a top-dressing for 
vegetables or flowering plants of almost any kind, or for 
choice plants simply dig it in and mix with the staple. 


1348.— Cankered Apple-trees.— All Apple-trees in 
my ground get affected like the enoloeed branch, and die 
in eight or ten years. I should be much obliged if you 
could tall me of a remedy.— Tyrone. 

V* The disease from which your Apple-trees suffer is 
canker , and if it affects all varieties your district must be 
an unsuitable one for Apples. Possibly the place is damp 
and lou>4ying There it no effectual remedy when once 
canker appears in a tree, but your efforts must be directed 
towards preventing it by growing your Apple-trees upon 
well-drained land and keeping their roots as near the 
surface as possible. 

1849.— Clematis Jaokmanl and O. montana. 
—Last year I planted some of each of the above (small 
plants) which have grown considerably this year (about 
12 feet). O. Jackman! has bloomed fairly well, but O. 
montana has not bloomed at all. What treatment do 
they require for the winter, and should they be pruned?— 


%* C. montana is a spring-flowering species and 
flowers upon the wood made the previous year, so you 
wm*«< carefully preserve its shoots. It will not want 
pruning this year probably, but at any time when it does 
prune it immediately it ceases blooming. C. Jackmani 
may be pruned at any time before growth commences, as 
it flowers on wood of the current season’s growth. 

1850. —Minis Harris!.- 1 have just been repotting 
some Lilium Harris! and find that almost every 
scale of tbe bulbs has produced a miniature one—in many 
cases roots are formed and they are now showing leaves 
Can I grow them on into flowering bulb*, and how many 
years will it take ? Should they be kept in cold frame or 
warm greenhouse in winter? They are at present in 
pots In open air. Any hints as to depth and kind of soil 
and other oondltione will greatly oblige.— Amateur. 

**’ Keep the young tubers in a cold frame or cool green¬ 
house through the winter, and when they begin to grow 
again in the spring plant them out in a bed of good soil 
into which has been worked a quantity of leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand, and occupying a sheltered situation. Here they 
may remain, with some protection in the shape of cubes or 
dry Fern during the winter, for two or three years, or 
until good-sized tubers have been formed. Then take them 
up in the early autumn, pot the best for forcing, and plant 
out the smaller ones again. 

1351.—Hollyhocks and Marrows unhealthy. 
—1 have a row of Hollyhocks which did splendidly last year. 
This year they have run to a great height, but are com¬ 
pletely spoilt by the leaves and flowers rotting off almost 
as soon as they appear. I enclose leaves. The soil is peaty. 
Sunflowers in the same garden are affected in the same 
way, this last year they were all right In another garden 
I have Vegetable Marrows trained over heaps of large 
stones. They were doing well till a few dayB ago, when a 
sort of mildew appeared on the leaves and the fruit has 
now become soft and pulpy. I enclose leaves and shall be 
much obliged if you can give me any explanation and 
tell me how I am to avoid a recurrence of this next year ? 
—Y. E. T. 

%" The leaves of the Hollyhocks have been destroyed by 
the Hollyhock fungus. The dry, hot summer hastened its 
progress. Washing with a strong solution of Gishurst 
compound when the disease first appeared would have 
held it in cheek. Heavy rains following a period of extreme 
drought unuld account for the premute of mildew. The 
heaps of stones would probably favour this, as they increase 
the dry heat , and later on when the rains set in would 
lower the temperature surrounding the foliage. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
donot answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
ake to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. Weston, Reading —The bud sent is all right, but we 
cannot possibly forecast its future progression, though 
probably it will be about right for the date you mention. 
—— G. Palmer and Son.— When the fruits are quite ripe 
wash out the seeds from the pulp In a hair-sieve. Dry 
them and keep in the ordinary way in a cool, dry place. 

- J. If.—The Dahlia got much knooked about in transit, 

but the flower only shows a mere freak by no means of 
unusual occurrence. We have seen the same thing this 

year with a Sunflower. - F .— Tbe secretary is Mr. W. 

Collins, 9, Martindaie-road, Balbam, London, 8.W. If 
^ou^write to^ him he will send you ail particulars. 


-You can make an . 


ejtootlve weed-killer by boil* 
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ing 1 lb. arsenic and 2 lb. of common soda in a gallon 
of water till dissolved and add this to about 2fi gallooa 
of water. If you have an old oopper and can boil 
several gallons at one time at the proportions stated the 

arsenic will be found to dissolve better.-5. T. M.— We 

cannot trace the advertisement to whioh you refer, but 
you can obtain them from anv of tbe many naturalists' 

shops there are in London - H. Thomas.—We should not 

advise you to use it at all, its nature is too burning. In any 
oase considerable dilution with water would be necessary, 
but you would be wise In letting it alone There are plenty 

of safer and much better manures.- E. Andrews. —You 

had better let us see the plant,- M. AT —The Rose-leaves 

are affected with mildew, but the injury to the Pear- 
leaves is caused by the Pear-tree slug, for which the only 

remedy is hand-picking.- M. K.—lt you wish to do so 

you can take off the offsets and root them in the ordinary 

way.- G. Davis.—It you read Gardening regularly you 

will find in its pages most of the information you require, 
and any difficulties you encounter we will assist you in if 
you send a query. Even in the matter of sowing seeds, 
the seedsowing is spread more or less over the whole sea¬ 
son, and though much seedsowing is done in the Bpring, 
certain plants are raised at other seasons. Again, most of 
the Lillee are repotted in autumn, but in some cases the 
potting may be done later. Asaleas are generally repotted 
in wring. Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening” (Macmillan and 
Co.) may be of use to you. 

Replies next week to “Amateur,” "A. M. S 
“Subscriber,” “Broty Ferry,” “ W. Melville Pigot,” 
“Penman,” “H. Hosier,” “Sunflower,” “Florence,” 
“A Very Old Friend,” “Constant Reader,” “ J. M B.,” 
“B.," “ Powersoourt,” “Novice.” *■ W. G. B.” 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—A. Chafed. Flower sent is 
Oxalls rosea. The true Irish Shamrock is Trifoltum minus, 
a small species of Clover having pale yellow flowers, and 

widely distributed in Britain.- W. T. P.— The flowers 

were rather shrivelled, but look like those of a poor form 
of the oitlinary Tuberous Begonia. We do not recognise 
your Carnation.-Amateur.—1, Ribessureum ; 2, Alex¬ 

andrian Laurel (Ruscus raoemoeus); 3, Berberis dulois. 

- C. L. —1, Cedrus Deodars; 2, Snow berry (Sjmpbori- 

carpus racemosus; 3, Jew's Mallow (Kerria japonica fl. 
pi.); 4, Portugal Laurel (Ceraeue lueitanicus); 5, Cotone- 

*8ter microphylla; 0, Deutzia, send when in flower.- 

Subscriber .—Bignonia radicans.- Frisk.—I, Stag’s Horn 

Sumach (Rhus typhiua), an American shrub; 2, Deodar 
Cedar (Cedrus Deodara); 3, Spiraaa japonica, a pretty 
flowering shrub; 4, Thujopsis doiabrata, a hardy and 

beautiful Conifer.- Marie,— 1, Thujopsis doiabrata ; 2, 

Rose of Sharon (Hibisous syriacus); 8, Weigela Abel 

Carriers ; 4, Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius).- 

G. H. Thompson. —Impossible to name from such a 
withered scrap. Send a larger specimen with foliage as 

well, and pack it so as to arrive fresh.- A. A. Kemble.— 

Oxalls Bowel- J. Gibbs.— Oncidlum cur turn.- Jess.— 

A variegated form of the common Spear Mint.- Amateur. 

—The Bean sent is one of the Scarlet Runners, but we 

cannot say what variety.- D. Townsend—Rote not 

recognised.- Mrs. Harris.—1, AbutUon Boule de Neige ; 

2, 8parmannia africana, both greenhouse shrubs. Any 

pruning requisite should be done in spring. - J. Downes 

Massie.— Ilelianthus multiflorus plenus. It will grow in 

almost any soil or situation.- 1. L. C.— Rose of Sharon 

(Hibiscus syriacus or Althaaa frutex). There are numerous 
varieties with single And double flowers in many shades of 

colour from pure white to deep purple. - W. 0. Cleave. 

Silene armeria.- J. H. T.—l, 2, 3, Varieties of Begonia 

Rex; 4, send In flower: 5, Polypodium cambricum; 6, 
Justicia speoiosa; 7, Golden Rod (Solidago grandiflora); 8, 
Alocasia sp.; 9, Bambusa Fortune! argentea; 10, Acalvpha 

trioolor.- A. M. T. —1, Colorado Spruce (Abies puugens 

glauca); 2, Maiden hair-tree (Sallsburia adiantifolia); 8, 
Not recognised; 4, Retinoepora pisifer* aurea ; 5, Abies 
lasiocarpa; 6, Ootoneaster microphylla; 7, RetinoBpora 
plumosa ; 8 , Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 9, Biota orientalls 
var; 10, Not recognised; 11, Purpleleaved Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris purpurea); 12, A Pinus, but oannot 

determine without a mature shoot and cone.- Vera.— 1, 

Funkla grandiflora; 2, Llnaria purpurea. The slugs 

might be caught when feeding at night.- Tioga.— \, 

“Geranium” sp. Flowers too withered to identify; 2, 
Anemone japonica alba; 8, Mentha rotundlfolla; 4, 
Pyrethrum; 6, Scarboro Lily (Vallota purpurea); 6, An 

Amaryllis.- H. J. Beeston —The tree is probably a Rham- 

nus; 2, Saltwort (Salsola Kali).- H. C.—10, Celsia 

arcturua; 11, Begonia Weltonlensis. We cannot possibly 
undertake to name varieties of Pelargoniums, or any 

florist's flowers. - An Old Subscriber.— The leaves are 

those of a Vine, possibly Vitis Labrusca.- M. Hume.— 

Nierembergia frutesoens. You may cut the plant book, if 
you desire to do so, or raise young ones by Inserting 
cuttings made from the tips of the shoots. They root 

easily if kept warm and moist for a short time.- 

H. L. M.—l, Spirts* japonica or bnmalda ; % Helianthus 

rigidus; 3, Heliopeie patula; 4, Rudbeclda pinnata.- 

T. G.—l, Coneflower not Sunflower (Rudbeckia specioea or 
Newmanni); 2, Crown Daley (Chrysanthemum ooro- 

narium),- A. J. R. Haddington.—Row Mme. Alfred 

Oarrifere.- C. D .—The Giant Knotweed (Polygonum 

cuspldatum).- Q. M. H.— Euoomi* punetata, a very fine 

spike. 


Names Of fruits — Subscriber.— 1 , 2, and 6 , Dutch 
Oodltn; 3, Ftarn’a Pippin; 4, Prince Albert; 6, Not 

recognised ; 7, Norfolk Beaufln.- G. Folkard.—8ammet 

Orange.- J. J. 5.-1, Hawthoroden ; 2, Dutch Oodlin ; 

3, Lemon Pippin; 4, Probably Bess Pool; 6, Alfrieton ; 0, 

Not recognised.- L. C.—l, Worcester Pearmain; 8, 

Duchess of Oldenburgh; 6, Yellow Ingeetrie. Cannot 
recognise others, as all the specimens sent were poor, 
badly paoked, and reached us much bruised and knooked 

about- J. F. Williamson.— 1, Beurrt Superfln ; 2, 

Counsellor de la Oour; 3, Not reoognlsed; 4, Winter 

Nells; 6, A small Louise Bonne of Jersey.- Mrs. R. Q 

—Duchees of Oldenburgh.- B. Naylor.—1, Gloria 

Muodl; 2, Norfolk Beaufln : 8, and 11, Blenheim Orange * 

4, Duchess of Oldenburgh; 5, and 13, Alfriston ; 6, Mbre 


de Manage; 7, Dutch Oodlin; 8 (large fruit), Bettv 
Geeaon; 8 (email fruit), Gravenstein; 10, Lane’s 

Prince Albert; 12, Bess Pool; 14, Stone’s. Others not 
recognised.- J. D. Adam.— 1, Summer Golden Pippin; 

4, Yellow Ingestrie; 6, Bennl Olairgtau. Oannot name 

others from the poor specimens sent.- A, Q Grant.— 1, 

Norfolk Beaufln; 2, Cellini; 3, French Crab; 4, Not 

recognised.- Wradmar .—Pear Souvenir du CoDgrfes. 

Apples—1, Bturmer; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, Welling¬ 
ton ; 4, Bess Pool; 6, Beauty of Kent; 6, Not recognised. 

- A. B. C.—l, Marie Louise ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 

3, Fondants d'Automne.- H. Layeock.—l, French Crab ; 

2, Small Blenheim; 3, Cox’s Orange ; 4, Not recognised ; 

5, Norfolk Beaufln.- A. J. R. Haddington. —Plum Coe’s 

Golden Drop. 

Catalogues received.— A. Morris and Co, Oailow, 

—Bulbs, Roses, Fruit , and Ornamental Trees. -A. 

Finlayson, Southampton.— Bulbs and Spring flowering 

Plants. -W. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock.—Bulbs, 

Trees, Shrubs, and Roses. -F. Gifford, Montague Nur¬ 

sery, Tottenham.— Carnations, Paeonies, Pirdcs, and 
Pyrethrwns. -S. Rogers and Sons, Whittlesea, Peter¬ 

borough.— Carnations and Picotees. 


BIRDS. 

THE YELLOWHAMMER. 

This handsome bird ia a permanent resident in 
this country, and is distributed generally 
throughout Europe. In the male of this species 
the head, neck, ehest, and underpartB are of a 
bright yellow, on the breast and sides of the 
body are reddish spots, the tail-coverts are also 
of a bright yellow, on the top of the baok the 
feathers are blackish in the middle, and reddish- 
brown on the sides, while those on the rump aie 
bright ohestnut; tail feathers blaokish, the two 
lateral ones having a conical white spot on the 
inner barbs. The female is somewhat smaller 
than the male, and has the yellow of the head, 
throat, and neck more thickly marked with 
brown and olive spots. In the summer, when 
most other birds are silent, the notes of the 
Yellowhammer may be heard almost incessantly 
from the dusty roadside hedge. The neat, 
which is composed of small fibrous roots, Moss, 
and hair, is built on, or near, the ground. 
The eggs are usually four or five in number, of 
a purplish-white, streaked and speckled with 
dark reddish-brown. In the process of incuba¬ 
tion the male bird takes his turn with the 
female on the nest. Their food consists of grain, 
seeds, insects, &c., and in winter they join the 
flocks of Chaffinches, Greenfinohes, and other 
birds, whioh oongregate in fields and farmyards. 
The male of this species is about 7 inches in 
length. _ S. S. G. 

Pigeons dyinp (4 Lover of Birds). —You 
do not say if your pigeons are at liberty or not. 
If they are confined to the cote, they are pro¬ 
bably too crowded, and have beoome unhealthy 
in consequence. Yon should keep the oote well 
cleaned out, and always supply abundance of 
sandy gravel for them to pick over, also a piece 
of rock-salt; this will amuse them and keep them 
in health. It would be wise to remove the sickly 
birds from the others. It is often more 
economical to kill off birds showing Bymptoma 
of disease, and so save much trouble and risk of 
infection. Do not forget to supply your pigeons 
with fresh drinking water daily.— 8. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Pallets dying {Mrs. Orton ).—It is to be 
feared that your pallets are suffering from roup, 
which is a very dangerous complaint in the 
poultry yard, being contagious. The symptoms 
of roup are, catching of the breath as if from 
oold, offensive discharges from the nostrils, 
froth in the corners of the eyes, and swollen eye 
lids, while a scale appears upon the tongue. It 
is often caused by exposure to excessive wet or 
cold winds. You should separate the siok birds 
from the others, keep them in a warm place, 
wash their heads onoe or twioe daily with tepid 
water, and give a bolus of meal daily oontaining 
half a grain of Cayenne Pepper, and half a grain 
of powdered Allspice. In the drinking water, 
some iron or “Douglass’ mixture” should be 
added. Pure water for drinking is a very im¬ 
portant item in keeping Fowls in good health, 
and it is certainly unwise to allow Dncks to have 
access to the same drinking fountain. The soale 
can be easily removed from the tongue by hold, 
ing the beak open with the left hand, and apply¬ 
ing the thump nail of the right hand to it. 
Give wa r m soft food, such as Oatmeal and milk, 
bread and ale, and Potato* mashed in pot-liquor. 
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adding some Hemp-seed to the grain. “Douglass’ 1209.— 1 To bottle Plums and Cherries, 
mixture ” consists of one ounce of sulphate of —Take wide-mouthed glass bottles, and fill 
iron, and one drachm of sulphuric acid, dissolved them full of fruit. Then place them in a boiler 
in a quart of water, a teaspoonful of which deep enough to take them, putting hay at the 
should be added to every pint of drinking water, bottom to prevent them cracking. Fill the 
—S. S. G. boiler with cold water to the neck of the bottles. 


1352.— Toang Rabbits for stock ( Dewdrop ).— 
With care and attention you would find no difficulty in 
keeping the young Rabbits in health through the winter. 
The buck to mate with your Belgian Hare does need 
not be of any particular breed if it be compact and not 
large framed. 


Be careful not to let anv into the fruit. When 
the water comes to a boil, lift the bottles out 
immediately, or the fruit will crack, fill quite 
full with boiling water, which should be in readi¬ 
ness, bladder, and tie down at once. I have used 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

USE OF CRAB APPLES. 


this reoeipt for years with success, but never 
tried large fruit, such as Peaches or Aprioots. 
Add sugar when using them.—F. J. W. 

Potato soup. —Three pints of rich milk, 
one pint of mashed Potato, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, Pepper and salt to taste. Roil the 


There is a popular notion that Crab Apples are 
only fit for jelly, but there is really no fruit 
that grows with more delicious possibilities than 
the small golden or the large crimson varieties 
of Crab Apple. To 

Can Crab Apple. —With a small, thin knife 
cut the Crab Apples in two and remove the cores. 
Nearly cover with cold water, and add sugar to 
the taste. Boil until soft, but not pulpy, and 
place in glass jars while hot. Screw very tight. 
They very seldom spoil, and will keep their 
flavour admirably. For 

Crab Apple jam.— Cut the Apples in two or 
three pieces, and when the kettle is full oover 
with water. Cook one hour or until very soft. 
Strain off the juice for jelly, and put the pulp 
through a sifter. To four bowls of pulp add two 
bowls of sugar, aud cook together slowly for 
three hours. Spices may be added, if desirable. 
When stiff, place in stone jars, and cover with 
paper. To the juice add about two-thirds as 
much sugar as juice, for this jelly becomes firm 
more easily than any other ; and it is a waste to 
use more sugar than is necessary. 

Pickled Crab Apples. —Select large, crim¬ 
son Apples, and wipe clean. Place a plate in a 
steamer and steam all the Apples it will hold, 
until tender. To 1 quart of good vinegar add 
one cupful of sugar, one spoonful each of Cinna¬ 
mon, Cloves, Allspice and Nutmeg, and a pinch 
of salt ; heat to boiling point and pour over the 
Apples. After three days boil up the vinegar 
and pour over again. They will be ready to use 
in a week, and are very nice. 

Crab Apple short-cake. —Two cupfuls of 
thiok, sour cream, a pinch of salt, a small spoon¬ 
ful of soda, and flour to make a stiff batter; 
place in a deep pie-tin and bake a light brown. 
Have ready a quart of sauce, made of Crab 
Apples and sugar stewed thick. Split the cake, 
when done, butter each half, and spread with 
the sauce. Serve with the juioe sweetened and 
slightly thickened with corn flower. 

Crab Apple pie. —Make some puff paste and 
line deep tins ; fill with the pulp after it has 
been sifted, season with Nutmeg, and sprinkle 
thickly with flour and sugar. Bake with an 
upper crust, or when done add a meringue of 
the whites of two eggs and one cupful of sugar. 
Brown slightly in a hot even. 

Crab Apple puddino. —Take 1 quart of Crab 
Apples, nicely cored, place over the fire with 
1 cup of sugar and three cupfuls of cold water. 
Cook until clear and thick. Place in a deep 
pudding-dish, and pour over a batter made as 
follows: One-third of a cupful of butter, one cup¬ 
ful of sweet milk, two eggs, one spoonful of 
baking-powder, and flour to make a thin batter. 
Bake one hour. Serve with sweetened cream. 
This is a delicious pudding made with any kind 
of fruit. 

Smothered Crab Apples. —Pour two cupfuls 
of boiling water over half a box of gelatine, add 
one spoonful of vanilla, and one cupful of sugar. 
When cool, beat in the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff. In a deep glass dish have a quan¬ 
tity of preserved Crab Apples placed, and pour 
the gelatine custard over. Place on ice until 
ready to serve. 

Crab Apple cups. —One cupful of sugar, half 
a cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, one egg, 
one spoonful of baking-powder, two cupfuls of 
flour. Flavour with Lemon. Grease some 
coffee-cups, and put in each a spoonful of the 
mixture. On top place a large spoonful of pre¬ 
served Crab Apple, and oover with a small 
spoonful of batter. The cups should now be 
about two-thirds full. Set in a steamer over 
boiling-water, oover and steam one hour. Serve 
with sour sauce. 1 
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I milk, add the Potato and boil again, stirring 
frequently that the Potato may become 
thoroughly dissolved, and season just before 
serving. Serve very hot. 

Blackberry jelly.— Put the fruit in a 
stone j&r, set the jar in a pot of cold water; put 
a few small sticks in the bottom of the pot to 
keep the jar from breaking. When the water 
boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take it 
out and squeeze out the juice by putting the 
berries in a bag. To each pint of juice add 1 lb. 
of sugar; put it into a preserving-kettle, and 
when it comes to a boil watch it that it does not 
burn ; let it boil until it jellies. It takes about 
twenty minutes. 

Creamed Potatos.— Cut some Potato* 
(boiled ones) in slices, make a white sauce with 
grated Parmesan cheese, flour, and butter ; add 
a squeeze of lemon-juice, grated Nutmeg, Pepper, 
ana salt; stir to it the yolk of an egg, arrange 
a layer of the Potatos in a dish, pour some of 
the mixture over. Repeat the Potatos, add 
more sauce, grate a little cheese over the top, 
and strew with bread-crumbs; bake till hot 
through. 

Tapioca cup pudding.— An even table- 
spoonful of Tapioca soaked for two hours in one 
cupful of milk ; add to this the yolk of an egg, 
a dessert-spoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
bake in a cup fifteen minutes, the quantity can 
be increased, but should be oooked in cups. This 
is a very delicate pudding for invalids. 

Cucumbers fried in butter.— Pare 
three or four good-sized Cucumbers, cut them in 
very thin slices, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
and let stand twenty minutes. Beat one egg, 
mix with one pint of sifted flour, a teaspoonful 
of butter, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, a 
pinch of salt, and sweet milk to maxe batter, 
beat until very smooth. Dip the slices of 
Cucumber into this batter, and fry in boiling 
lard. Take up, drain on brown paper, ana 
serve very hot. 

Tomato lyonnaise.— Peel and cut into 
small pieces half-a-dozen good-sized solid 
Tomatos. Let them stand while you slice four 
white Onions. Fry these latter in a pan with 
butter until they begin to change colour, stirring 
frequently to prevent scorching. When they 
turn slightly yellow, pour on the Tomatos, 
juice ana all, season with salt and pepper, and 
cook for twenty minutes, remembering to keep 
them stirred. Add a cupful of any kind of 
gravy or broth, and a tablespoonful of minced 
Parsley; simmer for five minutes more. If too 
thin, thicken with a little flour wet with cold 
water. _ 

QUERIES. 

1353. — Preserving Pears.— Win any reader kindly 
tell me bow to preserve Pears out up In quarters in bottles ? 
In syrup preferred.—F. 

1354. —Apple jelly.— Will any reader kindly give me 
a recipe for making Apple jelly, as I have a lot of waste 
fruit I want to make use of T—L. Collin. 

1355. — Preserving Marrows. — " Tory ” would 
like to know if anyone can give him a recipe for pre¬ 
serving Vegetable Marrows for winter use. 

1356. —Preserving Rhubarb.— Can I preserve 
Rhubarb solid and firm in sticks, or cut up into pieces 
2 inches or 3 inches long ? I do not care for jam.—F. 

1367.— Preserving Tomatos. — Having a large 
quantity of Tomatos more than necessary for present use, 
I should be glad if any correspondent could tell me how to 
preserve them similar to those bought in tins? I tried 
them last year In salt and vinegar, but they were not good. 
—J. Smith. 

1358.— Making wine from Tomatos. — Have 
any readers heard of wine being made from Tomatos, and 
if so what has been the result ? 1 have made a one gallon 
lot as an experiment, on the same lines as Rhubarb wine 
is mads. It is now just about ceasing to ferment, and 
the flavour, as far as can be judged of at this stage, is 
moat agreeable. Any hints to Improve upon fthis will ba 
mnoh appreciated.—J. G. K 



FINE PLANTS. “W* 


100 Splendid Wallflowers, blood-red, yellow, or Brown 

Dresden .16 

25 Double Wallflowers, when in bloom equal Hyacinths 1 0 

12 Primulas, white, red, or mixed.13 

12 Cyclamens, grand stuff for growing on .. ..16 

6 Aralias Sieboldi, fine foliaged plants.10 

6 Begonias hybrids, coming into flower.13 

2i Antirrhinums, finest German strain .. .. ..13 

G. F. tins, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 

TO GIVE YOU A TREAT!!! 

T WILL SUPPLY the earliest Strawberry ever 

A raised—viz , " Farinadvance ” (earlier than Royal Sove¬ 
reign), at Is. 6d. per doz., 3 doz. for 4s.; fruiting plants. Also 
‘Hero," largest ever raised (over 2 oz.), and “ Peliasier,” 
perpetual bearer, all grand for prta or open, 1 doz. each, free, 
4s.; 3 doz. each, 10j. 

I. GOODY, F.R.H.S., 

BELCHAMP, CLARK, SUFFOLK. 

MONT BLANC DOUBLE WHITE PY- 

-LU. RETHRUMS -Strong clumps, 2s. a dozen ; 12s. L000. 
-JAMES LEK3H, Market Gardener Broad-road, Sale, 
near Manchester. _ 

tfjERNS EVERGREEN. —12 hardy large-rooted 

A varieties, fit for any place, 2s. 6d. ( free. Daffodil bulbs 
(Telemoniusplenus), 3s. 6d. 100. Irishprinoeps, 8s. 100. 6 tufts 
Gentians verna, 2s. fid.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

A LL STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS: 

-£j- —Cheap and good. 12 Carnations, Is. 6d. 12 Perennia 
Gaillsrdias, la. 9d. 12 French Pyrethrums, Is. 9d. 12 floe 
Antirrhinums, Is. 3d. 50 Wallflowers, Is. 9i 12 Salvias, 
Is. 31. 12 Pansies, la 12 Brampton Stocks, Is. fid. 20 Sweet 
Williams, Is. Sd. 12 Hollyhocks, 2s. 6 ± 12 Herbaceous 

Plants, 12 kinds named, 2a 3d. 6 Variegated Strawberry, 
la Sd. 12 Perpetual Strawberry, Is. 12 Double Wallflowers, 
la. fid. 6 Sweet Briers, Is. 3d. Carefully packed. Carriage 
paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman Winchfleld, Hants. 

T ORD’S CARNATIONS.—Highest awards 

■LI wherever exhibited. All the best Bizarre*, Flakes, 
Piootees, S Its, Fancies, and Yellow Grounds in commerce. 
Having won the leading prize at the National Carnation 
Exhibition (Northern Section) for thirteen consecutive years 
(1883 to 1895 inclusive) is sufficient proof of the quality of the 
plants. My selection, 6s. and 9s. per doz., iree for cash. 
Catalogue on application.—T. LORD, Florist, Todmorden, 
Please mention tnis paper. _ 

HOLDEN-FOLIAGED FORGET-ME-NOT.— 

'J Flowers white: quite new ; true from seed. What offers ? 
Large Btock —MRS. LLOYD, The Brosdgate. Ludlow. 

OOUND FLOWERING BULBS.—1,000 good 

^ bulbs, including Anemone fulgens, 8ir Watkin, Hors- 
fieldi, ornatus, Telamonius plenus, double white, prinoeps, 
ko., Ac., 30 b., put on raiL—T. FOX, 8table Hobba-gardens, 
Buryaa-bridge, R.8.O., near Penzanoe. __ 

TISTER’S PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Tbs 

-LI premier competition Cellection of the world. Cuttings, 
13 pr. Fancy Pansies, newest and best, ‘95 s, fie. 13 pr. do., to 
inolude "Col. M. R. G. Buchanan,’’ the sensational new var. 
for 96 (9 certificates and specials), 7s. 6d. 13 pr. “tip top” 
vars., 3a. fid. Shows, 13 pr. finest, 3a. 6d. Violas, 13 pr. very 
best, la. 9J. 13 pr. do., to include grand new var. ' 96 , Mrs. 
Neil McKay (3 certificates). 2s. 6d., all named. PanBy seed, 
finest Show or Fanoy, 7d. and Is. per pkt. Viola, do. 
Au'.umn List free.—A. LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rothesay, 

MAY BE EXPECTED IN NOVEMBER— 
m SNOWFLAKES 

AIR PURIFIER. — Eucalyptus globulus 

aL (Fever-plant), beautiful blue-green foliage; should be 
in every house to rid it of files and microbes. 6 plants, Is., 
free.—MRS BANGER, Roselanda, Ramsgate. 

DRICHARDS PERENNIAL PLANT LI8T 

L for Autumn, 1895, and Spring, 1896, now ready, post free 
on applioation. —Address MAURICE PRICHARD, Kiverelea 


on application.— Address MA 
Nurat-ry, Christchurch._ 


PJARNATIONS.— 6 good sorts, 2s. ; 12 sorts, 
Lf 3s. 6d. Pinks: 6 var., is. 6d.; 12 for 2s fid. Violas: C 
first-class Borta, Is. 3d.; 12, 2a., car. free.—J. LANGFORD, 
Florist, Withlngton. Manchester. _ 

PERNS 1—Trade ! -Ferns, in 2^-inch pots, 3D 
L sorts, stove and greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large do., in 4S's, 
10 best selling sorts. 6s. doz.; seedlings, 6s. 1Q0. Ficus, Palms, 
Dracsenas, Bouvardias, 48 pots, 12s. doz. Ovperus, Geraniums, 
Grevilleae, Araliaa, Solanums, Campanulas, in 48s, 6s. dor. 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, in bloom, Solanums, and 
Erica gracilis. 8s doz. A. cuneatum, value in fronds, 6s. and 
Si, doz.; bushy d« , for making large plants quickly, 16s. and 
20s. 100, packed free for cash. Send List. — J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, Loughboro'-junction, London, 3.W. 

1 R nnn FRIZK CARNATIONS and PICO- 

AvjwVJV/ TEES, strong, well rooted, and very plump 
hearts, prloe 12s. doz. Special terms for quantity. Catalogue 
free.—ARTHUR PIKE, 3. Windso r pl ace, Cardiff _ 

A LADY OFFERS G varieties of stove-house 

Orchids for 10s., post free; or 2s. 6d. each, post extra. 
Caladiums, Hibiscus, sc., also for sale.— L^KLIA, Oahore* 
Qorey, Ireland. _ 

pREESIAS (sweet white Cape bulbs), Anothe- 

•L mloas (red). Tulips (crimson), all Is. Id. doz , car. paid. 
Plan t now.—M ihh WELBY, Doveridge, Derby. _ 

pARNATlONS, beat named, 3s. 6d. ; Violas, 
v is.; DbL Primroses,9 var., 5e. fid. doz. Bulbs, herbaoeoo* 
plants. Cheap. Liata.— HOPKINS, Mere, Knutaford. 

fJARNATIONS AND PICOTEE8. — Strong, 

v healthy, well rooted layers for border and exhibition. 
All classes, truly named, 4s. 6d doz.; purchaser’s selection 
6 j. dozen, free. Catalogue on application. — GEORGS 
AR MITAQ E, Ohurwell, near Leeds. _ i __ 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE .FERNS.— 

Splendid var. List id. Fern Culture, 61 d., free ; Illus¬ 
trated, Is. Id.—W. F. A8KBW. Hotel Koswiok. 

CjURPLUS PLANTS. — 6 beautiful winter 

w Begonias, 8 new Begonia atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, 4 Fuchsias, 6 Cyclamens, 6 Francos ramoea, 8 Cinerarias 
4 Geraniums, 4 Marguerite Carnations, 2 Impatiens. 54 good 
plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 Palm, 1 Plumbago. 1 Bougainvillea 
glabra; the 3 plants gratis with order.—HEAD GARDENER, 
III, Warwiok-road, Bin borfg j r a | f rQ m 
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No. 864. — Vot. XVLL Founded by W. RoOtmon, Author qf '* The SngUik Flower Gart&n." SEPTEMBER 28, 1895. 


Aoer pennnlTAnioam.. 
Apple Lene ■ Albert .. 
Apple-tree, an old es¬ 
palier, in bloom .. 
Aubergines (Solatium 
Origerum) .. 
Bamboos, hardy, with 
ooloured stems 
Begonia, double flower- 


Begonias. 

Carnations, seasonable 

notes on. 

Oattleya guttata.. 
Ohrysantnemums .. 
Chrysanthemums — au - 
tumn work .. .. 

Chrysanthemums, &a 
Climbers on trees in au¬ 
tumn .. 


INDX3X. 


466 

465 


457 
462 

458 

457 

457 


Cockchafer or May-Bug 
(Melonlontha vulgaris), 

the .468 

Cold frames .. ..458 

Conservatory .. .. 458 

Coreopsis grandidora .. 461 
Cut flowers, Japanese 
art of arranging .. 459 

Oyclamea-planta.. .. 468 
Eremuri, the .. .. 463 

Flowers, a graceful vase 
of .. . .. .. 453 

Flowers all the year 

round.464 

Flowers for a garden .. 433 
Flower shows and socie¬ 
ties .471 

Foam - flower (Tiarella 
oordifolia), the.. .. 461 

Fruit .455 


Food from garden, or¬ 
chard, and field .. 472 
Fruits for various walls 463 
Fruit garden .. ..458 

Garden edgings .. ..458 

Garden ornament, a 

pretty.460 

Garden work .. ..458 

Glass walls .. .. 464 

Greenhouse, unheated.. 458 
Hollyhock, the .. ..463 

House and window 
gardening .. ..463 

Hyacinths for show .. 468 
Indoor plants .. ..467 

Insect enemies .. .. 468 

Kitchen garden, the .. 436 

Lilies, treatment of .. 468 
Lilium auratum .. 463 
Loosestrife, the purple 463 


Melons, late .. .. 458 

Orchid-house, work in 

the .462 

Orchids.462 

Orohfds from India .. 463 
Outdoor garden .. .. 458 

Outdoor Diants .. ..463 

Passion-fluwers .. ..464 

Peach, a curious.. .. 464 

Pear, diseased .. .. 466 

Pear, Sweet .. ..464 

Perpetuals, pot culture 
of hybrid .. ..460 

Plants, useful green¬ 
house—how to propa¬ 
gate and grow them.. 457 
Plums, two good.. .. 465 

Poultry and rabbits .. 472 
Questions and answers 469 
Rose Celine Forestier .. 462 


Rose Duchess d’Auer- 

stadt .462 

Rose Gloire dee Roso- 

manes.461 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.. 452 
Rose Mme. Joseph Bon- 

naire .462 

Rose-leaves eaten .. 411 
Rose-leaves, red-rust on 461 
Rose Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone .462 


Roses, a little garden of 461 
RoBes, etc., for a conser¬ 
vatory .451 

Roses, newly-budded, 

starting.462 

Roses, Tea, not bloom¬ 
ing.462 

Rubua delicioeus .. 469 


Rubus laciniatus .. 457 
Shrub, a beautiful berry- 

bearing.469 

Stove .458 

Tomato, a large .. .. 466 

Tomatos failing .. .. 486 

Tomatos in pots .. .. 467 

Town garden, work in 

the .458 

Trees and shrubs .. 468 
Vegetable garden .. 4 >8 
Vegetables, new v. old 436 
Vegetables, treatment 
of ground for .. .. 467 

Vines, notes on .. .. 465 

Wasp s nests, destroy¬ 
ing. 458 

Week s work, the coming 458 
Window gardening .. 458 
Wireworma .. .. 464 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AUTUMN WORK. 

The fast-swelling flower-buds will soon bring 
the reward of long months of patient labour, 
and as the marvellous diversity of form and 
colour to be found in the Chrysanthemum 
develop, the interest cannot be otherwise than 
lively. The results may not in all cases he 
pleasing, but it is safe to say that those who 
have bestowed proper care and attention to the 
plants will reap a rich harvest. Preparations 
should he made for placing the plants under 
cover, as we are not safe against frost after 
September. Otherwise the Chrysanthemum 
enjoys open-air culture up to the time the 
blossoms show colour. But the damp atmos¬ 
phere of autumn is against the proper opening 
of the blooms. This is especially the oase with 
the system practised to obtain large blooms ; 
the buds take a considerable time to expand, and 
long before they coaid open fully decay would 
set in. Make it a rule therefore to cover any 
buds that are showing colour by at once putting 
the plants under glass. 

Before housing it is well to thoroughly over¬ 
haul the plants for the purpose of eradicating 
insects, as the undersides of the leaves are a con¬ 
venient home for aphis and other pests. Mildew 
is also generally too much in evidence there. 
When the plants are untied from their summer 

S uarters they may he examined. Lay each one 
own and puff flowers of sulphur well into the 
mildewed parts, and for aphis use Tobacco- 

F owder. For the destruction of the latter pest 
always fumigate the houses after the Chrysan¬ 
themums are inside; but in the oase of many 
growers of small collections that process is 
neither cheap nor convenient. Some of the 
lower leaves may he taken from the stems with¬ 
out injury.; they quickly decay when the plants 
are stood closely together nnder glass. 

An important item to observe after the plants 
are inside the greenhouse is not to overwater at 
the roots for a few days. Chrysanthemums 
that have been cultivated in the open air for so 
many weeks take a little time to become accus¬ 
tomed to the closer and drier conditions. They 
appear to stand still, and to saturate the resting 
roots at that period would very likely mean 
failure. It is not, of course, wise to allow the 
leaves to flag, hut let the pots ring when 
knocked before water he given, and also let 
the water be free from stimulants. If tho 

S lants are in good health they will rapidly pash 
ttle rootlets in the surface of the soil; when 
this takes place we may know they are natural¬ 
ised, so to speak, to the greenhouse, and will 
afterwards require more regular supplies of 
moisture at the roots. Then feeding with 
stimulants to help the opening blooms may go 
on as usual. Peruvian guano, when obtained 
from a reliable source, is an excellent stimu¬ 
lant to use under glass, as the smell is not 
unpleasant. Such well-known fertilisers as are 
constantly advertised in these pages are equally 
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free from smells, and do capitally for a change 
of diet, as well as being notable for encouraging 
surface roots. Bnt be cautions and not use the 
manures too strong, or they will have an oppo¬ 
site effect and kill any roots near the top. A 
teaspoonful sprinkled evenly over the surface 
of a 9-inch pot could not possibly do harm. 
These fertilisers are best used thus, as they do 
not readily mix with water. Quano does ; this 
may he used at the rate of an ounce to 2 gallons 
of water. If snlphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda he used at all (and they are very powerful 
in aiding quick development as well as colour) 
extreme care must be the rule. They should 
not in any case be sprinkled on the Burface. A 
good way of applying snoh is at the rate of £ oz. 
in a gallon of water, with a little liquid-manure 
from animals. 

Give air in abundance both on top and in front 
at first. The quantity may be lessened as the 
blooms open. The tender florets should he 
kept from oold draughts, hut it is not advis¬ 
able at any time to quite close the house 
unless it be to keep out fog or frost. At such 
times a little fire-heat should he used. This, 
too, is helpful during rainy weather, for a moist 
atmosphere induces decay. The necessary water¬ 
ing, therefore, should he done early in the day, 
and all superflnous moisture will then get a 
chance of drying up before night. 

I do not care for a good deal of shade for 
Chrysanthemum blooms, what little sun we 
get in late autumn being so necessary to give 
colour to the flowers. At the same time it is 
advisable to Bhade dark-coloured sorts. Shade 
also in the early part of the day prevents the 
spread of decay in this way. The moisture 
accumulated during the night causes a damp¬ 
ness on the petals of opening blooms, and if the 
sun comes into contact with them in such a state 
they are likely to be spoiled. But after the 
damp has been cleared by air and warmth there 
is little danger from the sun’s rays. Takeaway 
the cuttings that throw up plentifully from the 
base at this time. If left they are useless 
for propagating because of their drawn-up and 
soft nature. H. S. 


Chrysanthemums, &c.—l, I have a lot of 
Chrysanthemums; they are mostly about 3 feet 
to feet high. I let them break themselves 
mostly; and they have three branches 6 inches 
or 7 inches above the ground, and are now 
sprouting out into little branches at the top, 
some with buds. I want them for general 
decorating and catting. What should I do with 
them ? They are in the ground in pots about 
6 inches or 7 inches across the top, are healthy and 
green all the way up. 2, Thanks very much for 
your reply about Tree-Carnations, &c. What 
soil should I pot them in, and should they be 
kept dry? 3, I sowed some Mimulus and 
Pansies about three weeks ago. Will they 
winter out-of-doors ?— Dewdbop. 

*/ The “little branches at the top” are 
probably the final growths that produce the 
terminal buds, and if so there will be in the 
middle, at the point whence they start, a large 
single bud on a foot-stalk of its own—the com¬ 
mon bud* As yon prefer a number of medium¬ 


sized blooms, and as the season is early yet, this 
may he nipped out, and the clusters of buds on 
the terminal growths he thinned to one bud— 
the best—on each. Give weak liquid-manure 
twice a week until the buds show colour, and 
house the plants before frost comes, giving 
plenty of air at first. 2, Tree-Carnations may 
be potted iu a compost of about three parts of 
good loam, one part each of leaf-mould, decayed 
manure, and burnt soil, and a dash of Boot and 
sand. 3, Late-sown Pansy seedlings may pass 
the winter safely on a sheltered border, bnt 
would he better in a cold frame. The Mimulus 
should he kept in the greenhouse.—B. C. R. 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON CARNATIONS. 

We are now in the midst of the planting season, 
and the most timely advice that can he given to 
all is to complete it as soon as possible. None 
will gainsay the wisdom of early planting. The 
plant with an abundance of roots is almost sure 
to anchor itself firmly in the ground and with¬ 
stand any upheaving of frost. On the other 
hand, the poorly rooted layer left half-nourished 
on the parent plant will often not make much 
more root growth, hut detached and transplanted 
with a handful of wood ashes and sharp sand 
around the roots and well watered in, it gener¬ 
ally starts away well on its own account, and is 
fairly secure in the ground by winter if it has 
had the half of September to begin its growth in. 
Further proof, too, is forthcoming of the wisdom 
of having special stock for layering, as the worst 
rooted and weakest layers have been those put 
down from flowering plants; whereas those 
grown specially for stock which did not run away 
to flower gave much better results. I should 
mention, however, that this does not apply to 
kinds which merely produce one spike from the 
centre and all the rest grass for layering. When 
there are from five to a dozen spikes of bloom, 
and all the flowers are allowed to expand, there 
is an enormouB tax upon the energies of the plant 
in perfecting its bloom ; therefore layered snoots 
are at a decided disadvantage. Plants early 
established where they have to flower the follow¬ 
ing year are generally proof against the all sorts 
and conditions of weather that make up our 
season of winter, but the cleanest, healthiest, 
and happiest looking spring growth is that which 
breaks forth after a lasting spell of real oold 
weather, which foroes the plants into a complete 
state of rest. H. 


Rubus laciniatus.— This is, I think, the 
best of the Bl&okberries. At this season of the 
year not only is the fruit acceptable, but the 
foliage assumes such brilliant tints that there 
is no better material for decoration where it can 
he used. For fences, or given the support of an 
old tree-stump, this is a delightful object in the 
garden. It also hears more freely than most 
kinds. I have not had any great Buooess with 
the American varieties and do not recommend 
them, hut this one is worth room in all gardens. 
It does grandly when supported by a fence or 
allowed to ramble at will, and the fruit makes & 
delicious preserve. The fruit ripens all at orioe, 
not one here and there.—S. H, B. 
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QARD1N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Salvias, Solanums, Eupatoriums, Aram Llliea, and other 
plant* of like nature that are usually grown outside in 
summer must now be placed under cover. To some 
extent this is doubtless done already, and as the season is 
at hand when frost may be expected suddenly, everything 
at all tender must be made safe. Where there is only one 
house fire-heat should be used very sparingly, and the 
ventilation should be as full as the weather will permit. 
On mild, calm days throw every light open to its fullest 
extent, and on mild nights leave some of the lights open 
a few inshes to maintain a constant circulation. Plants 
which have been ripened and are kept in a shady condition 
will pass through the winter better, and will flower more 
freely, and theblossoms will be more lasting and useful in 
a cut state than when tbe house is kept close and warm. 

It is a very great advantage when the hard-wooded plants 
can have a house to themselves, moving them to the con¬ 
servatory for a few weeks when in flower, and taking them 
back again when the flowers fade. Some of the early- 
flowering Heaths are now in blossom, and should oocupy 
a light position at the coolest end of the house. 
Bouvardias, Tree-Carnations, and Zonal Pelargoniums 
will also be very bright for some time to come. Double 
Primulas and Cyclamens are also effective, and among 
foliage plants Ophiopogon Jaburan aureo-variegatus 
(what a terrible name !) is now producing its pretty 
blue spikes of blossoms freely. Nice specimens in 6-inch 
pots are pretty room plants. Cactuses, with the exception 
of the Epiphyllums, must be kept dryish from now till next 
February. These are coming into favour again, and 
collections are being formed in many gardens. They are 
Just the plants for the amateur’s little conservatory, 
as they do not involve much labour or trouble. All 
they require In winter is to keep them dry and safe from 
frost. 

Stove. 

Phrynium varlegatum is a very pretty plant for the 
amateur’s cool stove. The foliage is large and prettily 
marbled with clear white. The new dwarf Cannas, which 
have, I suppose, been lifted from the beds and placed in 
good-sized pots without much disturbance of the roots, 
will bloom freely a good part of the winter in the cool 
stove, and after the flowers are past the roots may be 
divided for stock purposes. I think these Cannas will be 
more useful for blooming in winter in cool stove or warm 
greenhouses than in rammer outside. Avoid overcrowding 
as much as possible. There is sure to be a lot of plants at 
this season for which it is difficult to find room, and it is 
better to throw out anything in weakly health unless the 
plant is very choice or rare. A sickly plant among healthy 
ones is always an eyesore, and the visitor singles out that 
particular plant, and its presence creates a bad impression. 
Thin out the climbing growth as much as can be done to 
give light below, as the plants will want all the light 
possible now. ; 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

There are many choice shrubs which, although fairly 
hardy, will do much better under glass, and a few selected 
from the following list will be a very bright feature in the 
bouse during winter, and may be plunged outside in sum¬ 
mer : Euonymous elegans (silvery foliage), E. aurea 
(golden), E. radicans variegata, Retinospora plumosa 
aurea, Tree Ivies (gold and silver), these are charming 
little bushes in pots; Golden Privet, Eurya latifolia 
variegata, Yuccas of sorts, Fan Palms, Chamserops exoelsa, 
etc., Farfugiutn grande, Dracraana indivisa, Eucalyptus 
globulus (Blue Gum), Thuja plicata lutea, Laurustinus, and 
Jasmlnum nudiflorum will flower all winter, and Berberls 
stenophylla will flower in winter under glass, if the growth 
has been well ripened in the sunshine. 

Chrysanthemums. 

All the earlier Japanese varieties will now be under 
cover, and the Incurves must not remain out much longer 
without some means of sheltering them. The difficulty 
with a good many growers Is to find room. Year by year 
the collection increases, and unless more houses are built 
the difficulties of finding spaces at this season are con¬ 
siderable. Temporary shelters may do for a time, but where 
frost and damp comes fire-heat is essential to keep the 
blooms right. The watering must be carefully done. If 
too much is given injury will be done to the roots, and 
the plants will lose colour. On the whole, it is better to 
let a plant flag a little than overwater, although both 
extremes are best avoided. Look sharp after mildew, and 
use sulphur if a white spot appears, and it will be a good 
plan to fumigate or vaporise the house as soon as the 
plants get settled inside. If no flies are to be seen now 
there will be some when fires are lighted, and it is best to 
start free from them, if possible. 

Late Melons 

In frames must have the linings renewed if they are not 
near the ripening period. The sunshine has been useful 
for the last month or so, but something more is required 
now to finish the half or three-quarter grown fruit. Mat 
up both Melons and Cucumbers at night. 

Cold Frames. 

Where it is necessary to keep the Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
and Primulas in pits and frames as long as possible, warm 
coverings must be handy for use on cold nights. 

Window Gardening. 

The most important matter just for the moment is to 
make provision for getting the plants into their winter 
quarters. Keep the window of the spare room open night 
and day for the present, except on frosty nights. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Palms, Ferns, and other tender plants which have been 
used in sheltered spots about the grounds to create 
tropical effect* should be taken back indoors. Oranges 
ana Oleanders in tubs must not remain outside much 
longer. Good-sized standard or bush Myrtles in tubs or 
large pots are very effective outside in summer, and will 
flower freely. There is no hurry about taking these back 


at present, but they ought to have protection In winter, 
though a degree or two of frost will not hurt them. 
Veronicas are very showy autumn flowers, though away 
from the south or west ooast they are not hardy enough 
to stand our winters. All our large bushes of Veronica 
Traversi were killed last winter. Purple Queen, a new 
variety of Y. Andersoni, is very showy just now as a pot 
plant. If plunged in the pots about the borders they 
may be lifted and taken inside to finish flowering in the 
conservatory before severe frost sets in. They are easily 
rooted from cuttings in spring, and if grown on quickly, 
make nice flowering stuff in 5-inch pots by August. 
Tufted Pansies may be propagated now either from cut¬ 
tings or division of the roots. If the latter plan is adopted 
it is best to cut them over and, when they break, divide 
and transplant. English Irises are charming things for 
cutting, and the sooner the bulbs are planted now the 
better. Plant either in beds or groups about 6 inches 
apart, covering the bulbs from 2 inches to 3 inches. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Grapes which are backward in colouring should 
have a little fire-heat. This will be beneficial in ripening 
up the wood. Remove all surplus lateral growth. 
Grapes which are expected to hang on the Vines should 
not have the house filled with plants requiring a lot of 
water, and where possible mulch the borders down with 
dry litter to check evaporation from the borders. This is a 
good season for making new borders where the Vines are 
not satisfactory. Where shanking takes place to a con¬ 
siderable extent, it is generally neoeesary to lift the roots 
and renew the border. Shanking may be improved by 
giving a heavy dressing of the Patent Silicate manure, and 
in lifting roots a few hundredweights may be mixed with 
the soil with advantage. But for finishing off a heavy 
crop Ichthemic guano is a valuable stimulant. It should be 
applied when the Grapes are stoning. First see that the 
drainage of the borders is free, and then feed liberally. 
Very few growers in a small way give all the nourishment 
the Vines can profitably utilise. Pot-Vines intended for 
forcing should be exposed in a warm, sunny spot out¬ 
side to complete the hardening of the wood. If the lights 
can be taken off early Peach-houses, expose the trees fully. 
Continue the work of gathering in the early fruit. Grub 
up all old unsatisfactory trees. There are hundreds of old 
wall-trees which do not pay for the space they occupy. 
Clear them away at once, and remake the borders ready 
for the young trees in November. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Get the Potato* lifted before the heavy autumn rains 
set in. When the change comes the work will be retarded. 
Potatos will keep very well after the skins are set. There 
is always a certain amount of fermentation in heaps of 
Potatos; therefore, do not make the clamps too large, and 
leave a bundle of straw in the centre of each clamp to 
keep down the temperature when the earth is put on. Do 
not sink holes or pits in the ground unless the drainage is 
perfect; in fact, Potatos keep better when laid on the 
surface and only covered with straw and earth. Cauli¬ 
flowers are now abundant and fine. To keep the hearts 
white and pure break a leaf over each. This will also be a 
protection against any slight sudden frost; but before 
severe frost seta in other means of protection must be 
employed. Cauliflowers sown about the third week in 
August should be pricked out in frames. If the stock of 
plants is insufficient, seeds may be sown now under 
glass. There is no fear of these September-raised [plants 
bolting, and it is an advantage to have two sets coming op, 
and may obviate the necessity for sowing very early in 
heat. It has been, splendid weather for earthing up 
Celery, both the soil and the plants being in a suitable 
condition for the work. Gather all the full-sized Tomato* 


become laden with the large, rich yellow fruit, as well as 
being thickly spangled with the star-like blossoms. The 
white-flowered form, Constance Eliott, is quite as free, 
and even more beautiful. Even when these plants cannot 
be done outside, both thrive admirably m any cool but 
sunny greenhouse. The greenhouse had better be turned 
out and thoroughly cleaned preparatory to restocking it 
for the winter. See that the heating apparatus is in good 
working order also. Lift, pot, and house Arum Lilies 
Salvias, Chrysanthemums, and any similar suwectauiat 
may have been planted out for the summer. B. C. k. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
28th to Octofter 5th. 

I have Just finished housing the Chrysanthemums. It 
has been rather a big business, as the collection increases 
in numbers faster than the means of accommodation, and 
vineries and Peach-houses give too much shade Just at 

f ireeent. I have, however, done my best to place them 
n suitable quarters. Shall give air night and day when 
not freezing or raining or very foggy. Besides the Chrys¬ 
anthemums, other plants have had to be made safe. 
These include Solanum, Arum Lilies, Tree-Carnations, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and a host of other plants that can 
be grown outside in summer for winter flowering and 
stock purposes. Root-pruned a few young Apple and 
Pear-trees that have been growing rather too freely. Only 
sufficient check has been given to prevent the development 
of too gross a habit. I have also lifted the roots of a 
number of young Peaches and Nectarines planted in a 
new house a oouple of years ago. There is no better 
steadying of growth than a crop of fruit; but sometimes, 
when young trees grow very fast, just lifting the roots at 
the front of the trees, without disturbing them otherwise, 
is a great help to fruitfulness. I have adopted the same 
treatment with a lot of young pyramid Green Gage and 
Rivers’ Prolific Plums. On new ground young trees grow 
very fast and although in time doubtless the trees would 
bear fruit, a little friendly check in the early life of the 
trees gets them into a bearing state sooner. Gathered 
early Apples and Pears. The early Pears especially should 
be gathered as they part freely from the stalk when lifted 
up. If the early fruits hang on the tree too long they get 
mealy, and are not good. Many of us plant too many of 
the autumn Pears, and too few of the later ones, such as 
Doyenne du Comice, Glou Morceau, and Winter Nelis. I 
am trying to remedy this by regrafting. A new head can 
soon be placed on a tree by this means. Earthed up 
Celery and Leeks. Topped the flags of the latter by re¬ 
moving a few inches of the flag. This tends to increase 
the size of the stems. Polted bulbs for early forcing, in¬ 
cluding Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Ac. Tidying up takes 
up a good “deal of time now. If the leaves are left on the 
walks and Grass too long the worms draw them partly into 
the ground, and they are more difficult to sweep up. 
Shabby annuals have been cleared off, the around stirred 
up, and the places filled with groups of Wallflowers, hardy 
bulbs, Forget-me-nots, Ac. Finished planting Carnations 
and Pinks. _ 


Garden edgings. —I am about to rent a 
house 20 miles from London, with an aore of 
garden, which is stocked with flowers and fruit, 
but the paths, which are cinder, are not edged 
to keep the mould falling on to them. Can you 

-- . . . . i suggest an inexpensive way of dealing with such 

!f 0 S. th w«thefcfU."^ tTwe'f’ilid^ld ! * garden, a.there are 3 path, down the garden, 
disease I never remember the outside crop finer or more J 300 feet long, besides three across. Box edging 

plentiful. Tomatoe have never been so cheap. Splendid ‘ — —■*- -‘ ^ -„f 

fruit can be bought in the district at £12 per ton. As 
usual, the middleman gets all the profit. 

E. Hobday. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is her* indicated with squally good 
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Work In the Town Garden. 

The leaves of the Lime (a roost untidy and objectionable 
subject for town gardens, by the way) and some other 
brees will soon begin to fall now, apd then constant labour 
will be necessary to keep the garden even moderately neat. 
It Is, indeed, quite useless to be continually sweeping up, 
the best plan being to clear away the leaves, eto., once or 
twice a week, and beyond that to put up with the nuisance 
until they are all down, and a grand clearance can be 
mode. When pot-plants are grown do not burn or waste 
the leaves, but put them in a heap(not bury them) in some 
out-of-the-way corner to rot and provide a supply of leaf- 
mould by-and-bye. Remove all spent annuals, weeds, 
.... - -• - J -taint 


is out of the question on account of cost of 
labour, and Grass, whilst not costly to lay down, 
is expensive to keep in order. 1 don't like a 
straight line of tarred wood. May bush Roses 
on their own roots be planted on chalk soil, or 
is it necessary to supply an admixture of clay ? 

—POWERSCOURT. 

* # * We suppose you mean the kitohenand fruit 
garden is in the condition named ? The edgings 
to the walks may be Strawberries, planted now, 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, or yon might edge 
one walk by sowing a row of Parsley. Rows of 
Thyme also may be planted to form neat and 
useful edgings in the kitchen garden. In the 
flower garden, Ivy from the woods may be 
planted and trimmed in to form an edge, 
London Pride, 8axifrage, or the Mossy Saxifrage 
makes a neat and pretty edging. If tiles are 
too expensive, you might get clinkers, or, better 
still, the broken-up retorts from the gas-works, 


rubbish, etc., frequently, and so maintain a neat appear¬ 
ance. Reduce the growth of Dahlias where necessary; in 
the case of the Cactus varieties in particular, the timely 
removal of some, at least, of the numerous lateral growth 
not only prevents an over-luxuriant or too-crowded 

growth, but diverts more energy into the flowers, and _,_ r - „ 

increases their size, as well as causing them to rise up well i vitrified bricks, and plant a collection of 
above the foliage. Chrysanthemums and other tall plants , , Airlines such as Sedums. Saxifrages, to 

should be firmly tied to neat stakes, more especially as the [ naray Alpines, bucq as oeuunis, oaxurageB, w 
equinoctial gales will be here very shortly now. Gladioli grow over them. These make charming edgings 
have greatly helped to render the garden gay lately, and ! f or country gardens. If the chalk orops up 
where planted rather late are still l “ bloom. Th^e showy near the 8Ur f ace you will require a liberal dress- 
bulbs are verv easily cultivated, and the more robust . * j? v » j - i t> .... 

varieties—at least, such as the hybrids of G. gandavensis— , mg of manure and day before planting Roses. 


sucoeed well in all but very confined and smoky places. 
Another very showy and easily-managed subject is Mont- 
bretia Pottsi, of which the fine spikes of rich orange-red 
flowers are verv telling, and in a mass have a grand effect. 
It is as easily grown as Gladioli in any fairly warm 
soil and situation. The pretty and useful scarlet-flowered 
Schizostyiis coccinea also grows and blooms well in any 


1058.— Destroying wasps’ nests (W .).—A simple 
and effectual wav of destroying these is to pour into the 
hole after dark about a pint or a quart of coal-tar, then 
Btuff in a brickbat, and pour some more tar on to it. 
Another remedy Is to pour into the hole about & pint of 
paraffin-oil. If burnt out with brimstone, melt the brim¬ 
stone first in a pipkin, then pour it on to a sheet of payer. 


fairly open situation, and even where it does not thrive w hioh roll into a scroll about the thickness of your wnst; 
outside, it may be done well in pots in a frame. Another | jjght, it, and place it In the hole, then blow gently into the 
and useful plant in the town garden now is h 0 ] e with a pair of bellows—after dark, of course. As a 
* ~ *”*“ w *” ' rrv,i “ ” rule, this is a thoroughly effectual plan. 


the 7 iSarveT of Peru (Mlrabilis multiflora). This thrives 
anywhere, but remember that the small Dahlia-like roots 
are not hardy. How beautiful is the common blue Passion 
flower on a sunny wall now ! This, too, is a good town 
plant, succeeding in any light, warm soil, and growing 
and flowering freely. On and near the south coast it grows 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Qrouping of Hardy Raxrtie Plante, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flower*." Fourth edition, with 


and flowers "profusely, and in a fine season the plants kaVw*orooeo,l^ ,k lC^k l 
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JAPANESE ART OF ARRANGING CUT- 
FLOWERS. 

One of the most interesting facts about Japan¬ 
ese life and art is (at least, to us gardeners) that 
they have a special art of flower decoration, not 
in our simple way of looking at such things, but 
an elaborate and cultured art of whioh there are 

P rofessors and on which there are many books. 

'hese books are for the most part inaccessible 
to, or not understood by, the English people, 
but a great deal in them is expressed in Mr. 
Conder’s book of the flowers of Japan. 

It is now some years since Mr. J. Conder’s 
excellent book, “ The Flowers of Japan and the 
Art of Floral Arrangement,” was first published. 
But the principles laid down in it have so little 
penetrated the art of cut-flower arrangements in 
England, that it may be assumed either that 
the book is still very little known or that its 
teaching has been set down as unsuited to 
English flowers and flower-vases. The book is 
not published in England, but almost any book¬ 
seller will get it from Japan ; the cost is £2 2s. 
The coloured plates, to which chiefly this high 
price is due, do not materially contribute to the 
expounding of the theory, and although full of 
character and beauty in themselves, could be 
omitted without loss to the main object of the 
book. A smaller and much cheaper edition of 
the work could then be produced and published 
in England. 

In the meanwhile, however, it is my object to 
spread its teaching 
and to show how, 
with but slight modi¬ 
fications and relaxa¬ 
tion from the stricter 
Japanese rules, this 
artistic science may 
t>e adapted to English 
flowers and English 
drawing - rooms. It 
Has a strong claim to 
being adopted by all 
lovers of the beautiful 
and the practical 
combined because, 
firstly, these decora¬ 
tions have a quite 
unique beauty and 
refinement; secondly, 
cut - flowers and 
shrubs live long in 
water when sup¬ 
ported by a flower- 
holder in the Japan¬ 
ese way, to be de¬ 
scribed presently ; 
thirdly, only very few 
flowers or branchei 
are required—a great 
advantage to those 
who have bai small 
gardens, to people 
living in tov. where flowers are expensive, 
and for the seasons of the year when flowers are 
scarce. Also an extremely decorative effect can 
be produced without making the room airless 
from the scent of many flowers. Fourthly, the 
infinite variety of design it is possible to pro¬ 
duce with but few branches on the Japanese 
principle as compared to the English may be 
likened to the number of changes that can be 
rung on a few bells when a given system is 
followed, whereas the different bells rung 
simultaneously produce only one, and that a 
discordant sound. 

Roughly speaking, the Japanese art of cut- 
flower decorations may be classified into three 
fundamental principles :— 

1. Not alone the flowers and leaves, but also 
the stems or branches should be considered as 
part of the design—in fact, it is the most 
important part. 

2. The branches are not allowed to lean 
against the edge of the vase, as in the English 
manner, but must bo firmly supported either by 
a wooden fixer fitted into the neck of the vase, 
or by coils of iron if open basin-shaped or flat- 
bottomed vessels are used, this giving to the 
stems the appearance of growth and self- 
support. 

3. Only such flowers and trees as are easily 
obtainable should be used. Rarity is not con¬ 
sidered a merit, and foreign or out-of-the-way 
plants are only permitted to be used by those 
who have a thorough knowledge of the nature of 
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their growth, characteristics, &c. The flowers 
used should be in season, and the design of the 
decoration suited to|its position in the room, 
*.e., if under a picture, on a shelf, in the centre 
of an alcove, &c., as well as adapted to the vase 
which holds it. 

Although one of my objects is to show how 
much the English method may be improved 
without too great a subservience to the strictest 
laws of the Japanese art, yet it would be difficult 
to make myself understood by the uninitiated 
without first giving an outline of that science 
which was originally, it is supposed, a religious 
rite, and whioh to-day is still a much 
reverenced art in Japan. For this purpose I 
shall quote freely from Mr. Conder’s book, as 
it would be impossible to improve upon his 
lucid and concise treatment of the subject. The 
following are selected as the most important 
rules to be observed : — 

The surface of the water in which the flowers 
are placed is technically considered to be the 
soil from which the floral growth springs, and 
the designer must here convey the impression of 
stability and strength. 

The direction of the stems at starting need 
not be striotly vertical, but, if curved, the 
curves should be strong ones. 

The artist studiously avoids an equal-sided or 
symmetrical arrangement, but obtains a balance 
of a more subtle kind. 

The triple arrangement (see p. 460) may be 



Japanese Rose (Rosa rugoea) in a metal vase, showing the Japanese 
way of arranging cut-flowers. 


I taken as the original model of all arrangements. 

The Principal is the central and longest line of 
the design, and is made to form a double curve, 
with the upper and lower extremities nearly 
vertical and in a continuous line, the general 
shape being that of an archer’s bow. The 
Secondary line should be about half, and the 
Tertiary line about one quarter of the length of 
the Principal, supposing all to be straightened 
out; and these two lines are arranged on 
different sides of the Principal in graceful 
double curves of varied character. As a general 
rule the Secondary has a more vertical, and the 
Tertiary a more lateral tendency, the former 
being on the outside of the arched bow formed 
by the Principal, and the latter making a 
counterpoise on its hollow side. By changing 
the direction and giving a different character to 
the curves of these three lines a great variety of 
design is produced. 

There is another style of design applied to a 
large class of flower arrangements in which the 
Principal line of the composition has a hori¬ 
zontal, or almost horizontal, direction, the in¬ 
tention of such compositions being to suggest 
floral growth on the edges of oliffs or banks 
when used in hanging vessels or vases placed on 
raised shelves. 

The different lines have been spoken of as if 
existing in one vertical plane parallel to the 
spectator, but actually these lines have also 
directions of varying degrees forward or back¬ 
ward ; in other words, the extreme points of 


these' lines would require a solid and not a plane 
figure for their enclosure. 

The various directions imparted to plants and 
branches of trees on the above principles are 
obtained first by a careful selection of suitable 
material, then by twisting, bending, building 
together and fixing at the base, and lastly by 
means of cutting and clipping off defective or 
superfluous parts. 

Flower arrangements are made sometimes with 
one species of tree or plant alone, and sometimes 
with a combination of two or more species. The 
use of many different kinds of flowers in one 
composition is opposed to the principles of the 
purer styles. 

In arranging two or more species in one com¬ 
position, variety must be sought by combining 
trees and plants. In a three-line composition 
the branches of a tree should never be “ sup¬ 
ported ” on both sides by a plant, nor should a 
plant be placed in the centre with a tree 
arrangement on either side. The two branches 
of the same kind must of necessity be used, but 
they should adjoin, not sandwich, the remaining 
one. For example, a composition with Irises 
(plant) in the centre and branches of Azalea 
(tree) and Camellia (tree) on either side would 
be defective. A correct composition would be 
one with a Plum branch (tree) in the centre 
with a Pine branch (tree) on one side and Bam¬ 
boo stem (plant) on the other. In cases of 
variety being obtained by land and water 
plants this rule is sometimes violated. 

The flower-vases are made of wood, porcelain, 
pottery, bronze, brass, iron, and basket-work, 
with wooden, earthenware, or tin receptacles 
inside for holding the water. They vary as 
much in form as in material, the most common 
standing vessels being broad and flat, or long¬ 
necked, opening out to a broad flat surface at the 
mouth ; tall, narrow vases are also used. With 
the ordinary tall vase, whether of wide or 
narrow mouth, the height of the flowers is 
generally fixed as one and a half times that of 
the vase. In the case of broad shallow recep¬ 
tacles, the height of the floral composition is 
made about one and a half times the Vreadth of 
the vessel. Vaces for hooking on to walls and 
for suspending from a shelf or ceiling are also 
frequently used. 

The following practical directions may be 
found useful to those who wish to try this 
system of flower arrangement at once with as 
little trouble and as little expense as possible :— 

Go round your house and collect all the china, 
earthenware, and metal vessels that can be 
spared—even a kettle, if nothing else can be 
found, would do. Earthenware dog-troughs are 
specially adapted to water decorations; three- 
legged witch cauldrons and common salt-jars 
also do very well; an ordinary earthenware 
flower-pot with the hole at the bottom corked 
up would lend itself to wedging purposes, and 
evory house contains some ornamental pottery, 
bronze, brass, or silver vessels of a suitable 
kind. Glass cannot be used, as the pressure of 
the wedge would crack it; and for the same 
reason it is inadvisable to try to fix a wedge in 
fine or valuable china. 

From all these, select those of a most suitable 
shape—i.e., either broad or flat for water decora¬ 
tions, or narrow-necked with a wide mouth, or 
a tall, narrow-necked shape suitable for sup¬ 
porting only one branch without a wedge. If 
j the vessel be small and made only of thin pot¬ 
tery or china, it should be weighted by placing 
stones or something heavy inside to balance the 
weight of the flower erection ; without this pre¬ 
caution a tall arrangement might overbalance the 
whole thing. If the vessel be heavy in itself— 
of bronze, brass, silver, or other metals, or if of 
earthenware, sufficiently large to become heavy 
when filled with water—then this additional 
weighting is not necessary. 

Your next step should be to procure some 
narrow wood, fire-lighting wood or laths of any 
kind. Measure the width of the vase at the 
place where the wedge is to be fixed. This 
should be slightly below the surface so as to be 
concealed when the vase is filled with water. 
Cut two pieces of wood to the required length 
and shape them at the end to fit the sides of the 
vase; then scoop out the inner side of each 
piece of wood so as to form an oval-shaped 
opening when they are placed together, slightly 
narrower below than at the top surface, so as to 
allow the stalks a freer play of direction, at the 
same time holding them firm. Then cut out a 
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small notch at each angle of the wood at a 
distance of about half-an-inoh from the ends, 
place the two pieces together, and tie them 
firmly with string at both ends in the rut of 
the notches. The string Bhould first be soaked, 
wound round two or three times, and firmly 
knotted ; it will then remain quite secure. 

A yet simpler way is, instead of scooping out 
an oval-shaped opening, to insert a small extra 
piece of wood at each end between the two 
woods that form the wedge, and, by thus keep¬ 
ing them apart, make an opening large enough 
for the width of the stems. 

When the wedge is made, Boak it in water 
for a few seconds to make the wood swell, then 
fix it firmly in the neck of the vase. This done, 
get a branch of Bamboo and cut it up into pieces 
of about an inch long, so as to have a heap 
of different thicknesses. Before proceeding 
to cut or buy your flowers you must decide in 
what part of the room to place the decorations, 
so as to have an idea of what would be suitable 
as to colour, size, and form. If for the corner 
of a shelf or mantelpiece, the arrangement 
might be high on one side of the vase, with a 
lone streamer pendent on the other. If on a 
table under a picture it might tend upwards 
and the Tertiary line form almost a right angle, 
in complement, as it were, to the shape of the 
frame when placed to one side underneath it. 
For any purpose special kinds of flowers are 
required, as it would be contrary to the funda¬ 
mental laws of the art to try and make a stiff 
or upward-growing plant hang downwards, or 
to try and erect a flower with a limp stem. 
One place, too, requires a tall narrow decora¬ 
tion, another a wide or more solemn one. 
When you have the destined situation of the 
decoration in your mind, go out and choose 
flowers and shrubs accordingly, bearing in mind 
as you pick them the directions the stems will 
have to take. It is as well always to have a 
basin of water ready in which to place the 
flowers immediately after picking them, as in 
the process of selection, fixing m the wedge, 
Ac., especially until you are practised in tne 
art, the flowers are apt to wither and the vigour 
in the curves of the stems to get limp, so that 
it is difficult to carry out any design. The best 
plan is to place the vase, before filling it, where 
it will eventually be required to stand, so as to 
be sure and procure the suitable effect. It is 
advisable not to put water in the vessel until 
the composition is completed, as it sometimes 
tips over in the process of fixing the stems in the 
wedge. 

Before beginning the bouquet make up your 
mind, in a general way, what branches and 
flowers to use and how to dispose them. Then 
first place the principal ones, fixing each 
firmly in turn with the bits of Bamboo if 
not large enough to fill the space, or by pruning 
the bottom of the stems, if too thick, so as 
exactly to fib the wedge. All tree branohes and 
shrubs should have the bark peeled off the part 
which is under water, as this allows a freer 
entrance to the moisture, and so enables the 
plant to last fresh a much longer time. When 
you have finished the arrangement, stand at a 
little distance and remove all leaves, shoots, or 
flowers which interfere with the clearness and 
beauty of line from various points of view. 
Then fill the vase with water—slightly tepid is 
best, especially if the flowers are at all faded. 
If the wedge is still visible above or through the 
water, cover it over with a little Moss or other 
very light leafage—in the case of a water plant 
decoration, with some small water weed. 

There is hardly a flower, shrub, or tree whioh 
is not, at one stage of growth or other, adaptable 
to this style of arrangement, but some of the 
most obviously suited are here mentioned by 
way of suggestion. All fruit-blossoms—wild 
or cultivated—Blackthorn, May, Dog Rose, 
Bramble, Willow (more especially in bud, known 
as “ Palm”), Maple, Oak, Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Laburnum, Wistaria, Tree Pmony, Syringa, Ber- 
beris, Laurustinus, Holly, and almost all kinds 
of Pine-trees. Irises, Narcissi, Bulrushes, MarBh 


Marigolds, Water Lilies, Honeysuckle, Clematis, 
Chrysanthemums, Ac. 

I have dwelt almost entirely upon the 
technical side of the art, this being the indis¬ 
pensable means to the end in view. But the 
goal is one untouched by theory, unmolested by 
nard and fast rules. The wonderful beauty of 
proportion and balance^ the ohoiceness of selec¬ 
tion, the effeot of grovjfa ai^ cjf^dignity 


and grace, with which the whole of this art is 
penetrated, are not to be expressed in any 
doctrinal terms. The tender solicitude which 
it exacts for the habits and characteristics, 
tastes, and welfare of each plant endows the 
least thing utilised by this art with almost a 
personality. The relative connection of one 
plant with another ; the tall, aspiring Principal, 
the Secondary, whioh seems inclined to follow 
its lead, yet hesitates half way with questioning 
doubt; the Tertiary below in squat content¬ 
ment—these admit of endless variety of inter¬ 
pretation. To the Japanese every flower has 
its meaning and associations as well as every 
combination of flowers. The force of oontrast 
is ever present in their designs; the opposite j 



The triple arrangement of sterna practised in Japan. 
(See page 459.) 


sexes are supposed to be represented, strength 
and weakness, sternness and tenderness, Ac. 
Without learning the grammar of their oom- 

{ >licated flower-language, might we not neverthe- 
ess increase our artistic pleasure in flower 
arrangements by trying to give them a suit¬ 
ableness and a meaning which they have 
hitherto lacked ? The old, long-established 
English fashion of massing together in a vase 
may still hold its own for certain kinds of flowers, 
but so strong is the fascination of the Japanese 
principle, that, once it is adopted, it will prob¬ 
ably assert its authority even amongst a bunch 
of Primroses or Violets. C. L. 


A pretty garden ornament.— One of 
the prettiest garden ornaments for the summer 


that I have seen for a long while I met with last 
! week in the front garden of a villa residence. 
Drain-pipes, 2 feet long and 12 inches in diameter, 
were stood at equal distances apart by the side 
of the walk and encased with rustic bark. The 
pipes were then filled to their rims with soil, 
and in the centre of each Zonal Pelargoniums of 
different colours were planted, and in each a 
different coloured trailing plant as welL Two 
of them had purple-coloured Convolvulus, two 
Yellow Canary Creeper, and the remaining two 
Nasturtiums of a dark red colour. The effect 
was very pleasing, and in each case the creepers 
completely covered the bark, making a bright 
display in a limited space. Such an arrange¬ 
ment is not costly, and at the same time 
furnishes an agreeable change.—J. C. C. 


ROSBS. 

POT CULTURE OF HYBRID 
PERPETUALS. 

Grand as the Teas are for pot culture, we have 
to depend upon a few of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
for intense scarlet and deep maroon shades. We 
have a few deep-coloured Teas, but these are of 
no special merit, and do not compare with 
General Jacqueminot, Prinoe C. de Rohan, and 
many others for intensity of colour. Perhaps 
there could be no more seasonable time than the 
present for a few notes upon what I have invari¬ 
ably found a successful mode of treatment. By 
the time these notes appear I shall probably be 
busy among both sets of plants—viz., those 
established and those we contemplate lifting 
and potting at any time now. The latter work 
will refer to H.P. Roses only, the Teas and 
Noisettes being still in full growth. It also 
refers to those upon the Manetti stock, not only 
because this is undoubtedly the most successful 
stock for pot Roses, but it is more matured than 
the Brier. In every instance that I have met 
with ridioule when advising the lifting and 
potting of Roses in September, my opponent 
disbelieved in the Manetti, and only cultivated 
Roses upon the seedling or cutting Brier. These, 
even with the same variety and upon similar 
soil, will continue to grow a considerable time 
longer than when upon the former stock. My 
own experience has proved that it is far 
wiser to lift and pot dwarf plants upon the 
Manetti directly they have become about three 
parts matured. If we delay until new weakly 
growth breaks out, and which often happens 
through a warm and favourable late autumn, no 
wonder that a more or less serious disappoint¬ 
ment should occur. I would not lift any of my 
plants before they were almost quite dormant 
simply because the time of year had worked 
round again. Even in my own garden there 
are some beds of Roses far more suitable for 
potting immediately than others, although upon 
the same stock. They need not be denuded of 
all foliage, but they must be sufficiently matured, 
so that there be no serious shrivelling of wood, 
by a little care in sprinkling during bright 
weather. Any ordinary mixture of 

FAIRLY RICH SOIL 

is suitable, provided sufficient drainage be given. 
Pot firmly, and treat in a steady ana reasonable 
manner. Early potting, too, prevents the de¬ 
struction of fibrous roots made by the late 
growths. By lifting and potting into a suitable 
compost as quickly as possible we also induce 
more complete root-action, while we can prevent 
that check from sudden oold by giving them 
the slight protection of a pit or frame. Wood 
whichhas not experienced frost of more than 
3 degs. or 4 degs. is infinitely more certain for 
forcing than any more fnlly exposed, although 
the latter may be perfectly sound and unharmed. 
In the propagation of Roses from cuttings or 
by grafting we have ample proof of this fact. If 
we attempt open-air propagation after this stage 
has been reached the percentage of success is 
comparatively small. Bcions, too, taken from 
such wood will not be so satisfactory for grafting, 
although we may treat them to a very steady 
and almost cool temperature. Taking note of 
these facts, we need not wonder that Roses force 
better when not having experienced a frost of 
any severity. Even if we intend the plants to 
be grown on steadily in almost unheated houses, 
and for quite late spring bloom as far as under 
glass is concerned, to come in, in fact, with the 
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“ Marechals ” or “ Gloires ” upon the roof of an 
ordinary greenhouse or conservatory, we shall 
do well to afford the wood due protection against 
frost of more than 3 degs. or 4 degs. My own 
plants invariably occupy a long-wooded frame 
or pit between Arbor-vita} hedges, and over 
which we can, if necessary, lay a lew old lights. 
These, again, are covered with litter or a mat 
when very severe weather sets in. But the last 
is seldom necessary, because the chief harm is 
caused by a sudden change, whether it be sharp 
frost or thaw. Another considerable advantage 
lies in being able to shift a batch of plants to 
warmer places as needed, and also the exemption 
enjoyed from broken pots caused by frost. 
What is most important with Hybrid Perpetuals 
is very steady treatment from first to last. If 
any hurrying is needed it had much better be 
afforded at the latter stages, when the flower- 
buds are visible. Too much haste at first is the 
most fruitful source of failure as regards blind 
growth. If we w'ant flowers a few weeks earlier 
wo should choose the ripest of 
our plants and start them 
sooner, not attempting this by 
a rise in temperature only. 

Pruning. 

I always prune H. Per¬ 
petuals in pots rather harder 
than usual the first season. 

After this, seeing that quan¬ 
tity of fairly good blooms is 
the chief object, they aro not 
cut back so hard as many 
affect. Much of this, how¬ 
ever, depends upon the va¬ 
riety ; strong growers of the 
Duke of Edinburgh class 
would be only shortened back 
and the weak growths cut out 
entirely. By securing the 
other wood we get a greater 
number of blooms ; in short, 
we must follow as nearly as 

S ossible upon the pegging- 
own system. As we cannot 
do so in the same way with 
pot Roses, let us train these 
valuable shoots as a base of 
our plant as far as practicable. 

It does not matter if the va¬ 
riety be General Jacqueminot 
or Victor Verdier ; I always 
retain the greater part of the 
strongest growth. With an 
old-established plant we can 
sometimes prune much 
harder; indeed, it is neces¬ 
sary to thin out the wood con¬ 
siderably after a thorough 
good base has been secured. 

Taken as a whole, Hybrid 
Perpetuals are apt to grow in 
a more upright and, conse¬ 
quently, closer style than our 
Teas or Noisettes. Thcso 
latter throw out more side 
growths than the former ; this 
is the reason we spend more 
time and trouble upon stick¬ 
ing and tying out the growths 
of H.P.’s. 

Earlier in this paper I 
mentioned the advantages of 
early lifting and potting when 
using Roses from the nursery rows, but it applies 
equally well with those already established in 
pots and needing a shift on, more especially 
when intended for earlv work. Others needed 
for late bloom may well be left over for a short 
time. The fibrous roots are secure, and it is 
better to keep them dormant for awhile. I 
would pot the plants into as small a size as pos¬ 
sible at first without cramping their roots. At 
this stage do not use too rich a compost. This 
may be given later on when shifting into larger 
pots, a time when the Rose will not only have 
exhausted the first soil, but be in better condition 
for assimilating richer food. R. 

Hose Gloire des Rosoinauea.— The 

scarcity of this Rose in gardens and its almost 
utter neglect are difficult to account for, having 
regard to its hardiness, brilliance, freedom, ana 
fragrance. Possibly to the minds of most Rose- 
growers there are only one or two sections of 
the great family that any'trwrthy of conf dera¬ 


tion, but all who want bright, showy, and sweet 
Roses in their gardens can ill dispense with this. 
From the earliest days of Roses it can be found, 
and from thence onward till nearly Christmas. 
Once planted in the garden, nothing will repress 
its vigour or prevent its blooming. By far the 
best way of enjoying it would be to plant a 
good group near to some low trees or shrubs, 
over which the long shoots would ramble and 
display their great glowing clusters of rich 
crimson flowers. 


A LITTLE GARDEN OF ROSES. 

A mistake that is very frequently made by those 
who wish to make a special feature of any 
favourite flower is the planting of too many 
varieties. It is perplexing to a great many to 
know what to select, but the wisdom of confin¬ 
ing oneself to few kinds cannot be gainsaid. 
There are hundreds of different Roses, but a 
collection of Roses that comprises all the best 
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will not make such a picture in the garden a? a 
choice and limited selection of a few kinds, and 
each in quantity proportionate to the amount of 
space one can devote to them. I lately saw an 
admirable example bearing out the truth of these 
remarks in a pretty old garden about twelve 
miles out of London. A little garden of box- 
edged beds contained nothing but Tea Roses, 
and yet a brighter, sweeter picture than this 
could not easily have been found, and this, too, 
during the middle of September. The supposi¬ 
tion that the Rose is a summer flower only is as 
unfortunate as it is untrue. In the little garden 
in question each bed was different from the next, 
and yet all blended into a superb picture of rich, 
varied, and refined colour. Mine. Hoste in soft 
yellow was {covered with great flower-clusters, 
whilst Mme. Falcot in the same colour was 
bright and smothered in flowers. Sunset in buff 
yellow was charming, and Mme. de Watteville, 
though not one of the most reliable Roses, was 
also first-rate. Hon. Edith Gifford (blush white), 


Mme. Lambard (rose), Anna Olivier (flesh), 
Franrisca Kruger (salmon and buff), and Perle 
des Jardins were the other chief kinds. Such 
groups of plants throughout summer and 
autumn give buds in abundance for cutting, 
as well as maintaining a continuous and bright 
display. 

Roses, etc., fora conservatory.— 

Will you kindly answer the following queries in 
your next issue or at your early convenience ? 
1, What Rose or Roses would you recommend 
for training up the inside wall of a conserva¬ 
tory ? Ought such to be grown in pots or 
planted out? 2, What other creepers would you 
advise for the same purpose ? 3, What plants 
for flowering during winter or early spring would 
you also recommend for stocking a conservatory ? 
—W. Melville Pigot. 

*** 1, Marshal Niel, Climbing Niphctos, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, and, if more are wanted, 
Online Forestier, RSve d’Or, and W. A. 
Richardson are very suitable kinds for this pur- 

E ose. Plant them by preference in a well-made 
order of good rich loam and manure, with a 
little bone-meal and soot. 2, There arc plenty 
of other suitable climbers for such a position, 
such as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
Passion-flowers, and Plumbago capensis, with 
its white form, for sunny walls, and Camellias, 
Oranges, Lemons, and Luculia gratissima for 
shady situations. In a very cool and shady part 
Lapagcrias would also do well. 3, Here also 
there is an almost unlimited choice. Zonal 
Pelargoniums in variety, Chinese Primulas 
(single and double), Persian Cyclamen, Cine¬ 
rarias, Erica hyemalis and others, Epacris in 
variety, berried Solanums, Cytiaus, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Libonia floribunda—all are useful, as 
are also Tea Roses when slightly forced, Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and other bulbs, and late Chrya- 
anthemumums, some Fuchsias, Sparmannia 
africana, Oranges, Salvias, etc. 

Rose-leaves eaten.— I send you herewith 
some leaves from my Rose-trees, which have 
been infested this year to such an extent that 
it makes them look most unsightly. I have 
about one hundred trees, and all have been more 
or less affected. I send specimen of the maggot 
that eats the leaf. I have had these to contend 
with in former years, but never to the same ex¬ 
tent as this year. I have killed some thousands 
of them, but they are still very bad, and getting 
ahead of me and my onslaught against them. 
Could you kindly suggest any remedy whereby 
I could get quit of them ? I will take it as a great 
favour if you can suggest anything to eradicate 
them, or if anything can be done at the begin¬ 
ning of the year to prevent them from damaging 
the leaf to the same extent as this year.—G eo. 
CoULTHARD. 

*** Your Roses are badly infested with the 
grub state of one of the common moths, but 
there is no effectual remedy beyond destruction 
by hand. These pests, feeding as they do on 
the under surface of the leaf, cannot be 
destroyed by syringing with a strong solution of 
some approved insecticide. The specially severe 
attack this year is doubtless due to some 
circumstance over which you have no control. 
The only advice we can offer is to continue your 
persistent efforts, because every grub that 
becomes fully developed and goes down to the 
ground may be reasonably expected to come 
forth as a moth next year, and proceed to 
deposit eggs that will give you more grubs to 
contend with. 

Red-rust on Rose-leaves.— Will you 
say whether the enclosed Rose-leaves are infested 
with red-spider or with rust? Some people 
have told me that it is the first, others that it 
is the second. I should be much obliged if you 
could give in reply a slight description of each, 
and mention the remedies ?— Beginner. 

Your Rose-leaves are infested with what 
is known as the orange-fungus or red-rust, and 
there is praotically no remedy for it. It is a 
fungoid growth that exists in and upon the 
tissues of the leaf, and being an internal com¬ 
plaint, is not easy to deal with. The red excre¬ 
scences or spots are caused by its bursting out 
of the skin of the leaf, and distributing its spores. 
Some growers say they have checked its advance 
by rubbing in sulphur with the finger and thumb 
in the early stagesj^f^he^|t{n 5 |c; f but really little 
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can be done to atop it when once it has started. 
Happily, as a rule, it only comes in the latter 
part of summer, whilst Tea and Monthly Roses 
enjoy a complete immunity from its attack. 
After a time the spots turn black, which shows 
it is in its resting state, and it passes the winter 
in or upon the ground under the Rosea, hibernat¬ 
ing as it were in the fallen leaves. The best 
preventive of an attack next year is the care¬ 
ful gathering up of all the Rose refuse and fallen 
leaves, and burning them. If a little of the sur¬ 
face Boil can be removed and fresh soil given in 
its place, this too will be of material assistance^ 

Newly-budded Roses starting. — 

About August 12th, a friend of mine budded 
some two or three dozen Brier standards. The 
buds used were certainly more forward than 
they should have been ; however, they are now 
from 2 inches to 7 inches long, and six or more 
have flower-buds already ; in fact, they were 
seen three weeks after having been budded. I 
have done a good deal of budding, but have 
alwayB had to wait a year for any signs of bloom. 
An answer will give great satisfaction.—A n Old 
Bud. 

* # * Probably the buds selected were some 


that in the ordinary course of things—if they 
had been left on the present plant—would have 
soon started, and the embryo flower-bud was 
even then formed. Did you do anything tending 
to induce them to start away so early, such as 
cutting back the Brier shoots which were 
budded ? The occurrence is not unusual, but it 
will be better for the future growth of the plant 
if you pick out the flower-buds. 

Tea Roses not blooming.—I planted 
last autumn in a cool greenhouse twelve Tea 
Roses in 10-inch pots in good loam, &c. All 
have flowered well except four climbers — 
namely, Marechal Niel, Madame Bcrard, lTdeil, 
and W. A. Richardson. These have grown 
plenty of wood, but it is rather weak. VVhat 
improvement could be made to induce bloom 
next season ? I might add that the house gets 
scarcely any sunshine the way it is situated, but, 
for all that, my other Rosea have been excellent. 
—Teesdale. 

* # # The reason the varieties you mention 
have not bloomed is because they are vigorous- 
growing olimbing sorts, and have not yet 
attained sufficient strength and size for flower¬ 
ing. The wood they have made this season 
must be preservecD'S&d when praline, do not 
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cut the shoots hard back as you would those of 
the dwarf kinds, but merely remove the weak 
tips. These varieties would give you a much 
better return if you could arrange to plant them 
out. A 10-inch pot is a very confined space for 
such strong growers as are these. 

Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt ( Violet 
Lover ).—You have, unfortunately, planted this 
Rose in one of the worst aspects that could have 
been chosen for it, and we fear it will never re¬ 
ward you with many flowers in its present spot. 
It is a Rose of great vigour, but to flower it at 
all it must have one of the warmest and sunniest 
spots in the garden. A better Rose for the 
aspect you name would be Bouquet d’Or or 
Gloire de Dijon. Root pruning will do no good 
in this case, but we would strongly advise you 
to remove it and substitute one of the kinds 
above named. 

Rose Viscountess Folkestone.—I 

was lately at Braemar, in the Northern High¬ 
lands, and saw a finely-grown specimen of 
this Rose in an open border. The bush, about 
4 feet high, was crowded with large blooms and 
buds ; the glossy foliage betokened the best of 
health. There were many other handsome 


Roses near, but they all looked diminutive by 
contrast with this “ blushing beauty,” which 
anybody can see by looking into the neat little 
front plot of the bank premises.—VV. H. L. 

Rose Celine Forestier.— This old Rose 
holds its own amongst autumn kinds, and bears 
favourable comparison with the true Teas. 
Among early Rose recollections big bushes of 
this come back to mind, but not many of them 
are seen now. Some splendid flowers of delicate 
colour have just been cut from long arching 
shoots of the current season’s growth. 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.— This kind in 
its autumnal bloom is quite different from any 
other Rose, although this in part may be the 
result of its treatment. It is always pegged 
down, and consequently its growth always con¬ 
sists of a few strong perpendicular shoots for 
pegging down another year. They never branch 
in the least, but when they have reached their 
full length produce a bud which develops gradu¬ 
ally. At the present time some of the finest 
flowers produced this year are open. 

Rose Mme. Joseph Bonnalre.— This is a new 

variety. It is a clear China Rose, with a light silvery 
shading to the reverse side of petals, and a very strong 
grower. The foliage is somewhat like Her Majesty, but 
the colour and form of the flowers vary considerably.—R. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA GUTTATA. 

All amateurs and beginners in Orchids should 
grow a plant or two of this section of Cattleyas 
—viz., those with erect, two-leaved pseudo¬ 
bulbs and many-flowered racemes, as they make a 
pleasing change from those of the labi&ta groups. 
Their culture is quite easy, and they present 
usually a good flowering return for the space 
they occupy. The typical C. guttata grows 
about 18 inches high, and bears erect spikes of 
flowers, about eight or ten on each. These are 
individually about 4 inches across, the sepals 
and petals yellow, dotted with crimson, the lip 
white, blotched with purple. To be successful, 
nice strong plants must be obtained in the first 
place, and these may be cither established or 
newly-imported, according to fancy. If the 
former, and obtained from a good nurseryman, 
they will not most likely want repotting for at 
least one season; if the latter, the plants 
must be laid out or suspended from the roof in 
the warm-house, and lightly dewed over with 
tepid water several times daily. This will have 
the effect of plumping up the pseudo-bulb, as it 
is termed, and as soon as any signs of growth 
are apparent the plant must be placed in pots of 
clean crocks, keeping the base of the leading- 
stems just above the surface. Roots will soon 
be emitted, when a little peat and Sphagnum 
should be placed on the crocks for these to run 
in. Once get the roots to take a good hold of 
this and they are, comparatively speaking 
safe and, if afterwards judiciously treated, 
in a fair way to continued health. The 
next season these plants require to be 
potted in the ordinary way, as advised fre¬ 
quently for established Cattleyas. From April 
to September, which is its growing season, a 
fairly liberal supply of water is needed at the 
roots, the latter couple of months especially, as 
the plants require all the moisture they can take 
up to swell up the pseudo-bulbs and carry the 
flowers to perfection. After these are over the 
supply must be gradually diminished, very little 
indeed being required during the short, dark 
days of winter and early spring. The leaves 
and stems must be periodically sponged, as the 
white scale is apt to attack them at all seasons, 
and it is prejudicial to the health and appearance 
of the plants. Of C. guttata there are many 
named varieties, some rare and expensive, others, 
fortunately, cheap and plentiful It is a very 
old species in cultivation, having been intro¬ 
duced from Brazil in 1827. 


Work in the Orchid house.— All fixed 
shading should by the end of the month be re¬ 
moved, as the nights are long and the sun has 
much less power by day. If it is again found 
necessary to use a little, a garden mat or similar 
material may be laid on the glass through the 
hottest part of the day, removing it before the 
sun leaves the house. Allow sufficient fire-heat 
to keep the warmest house just above 60 degs. 
by night, with a little air on top and bottom, 
while theCattleya-house may fall a few degrees 
lower. The watering, too, should be done a 
little earlier in the day, and if the supply comes 
from outside, be sure it is warmed a little by 
exposure to the atmosphere before being applied 
to the roots. Damping between the pots will 
not be so often necessary, once on dull days and 
twice when bright being ample ; nor should this 
be practised late in the day, or it is sure to 
cause a certain amount of drip from the roof- 
bars. This is very detrimental, the almost icy 
drops falling, perhaps, into the centre of a 
Cattleya growth, causing it to decay in a 
short time. It is a capital plan to tie a sponge 
on the end of a rod, and when in the morning 
the drops can be seen glistening on the roof- 
bars, pass this lightly up and down them, collect¬ 
ing them before any mischief is done. The 
flower-spikes are showing on Lselia anceps, and 
these are often very glutinous in a young state. 
As long as the temperature is fairly high not 
much harm need be feared from this ; in fact, it 
seems, to a certain extent, to keep insect 
enemies away ; but if it is seen to be checking 
the development of the scapes, a sponge with a 
little warm soapy water should be used to 
remove some of it. L«lia Perrjni is in blossom, 
and must, after the flowers are past, be kept 
dormant, not by drying the plants off exactly, 
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The Japanese Quince (Pyrus japonica) in a metal vase, showing the triple method of arrangement. (See page 459 ) 
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but not allowing any more heat or moisture than 
is necessary to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. L. purpurata, Cattleya Mossiae, C. 
Percivaliana, and others that have not finished 
growing, must be pushed on as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, and kept in a light, sunny part of the 
house. 

Orchids from India. —I am expecting a 
number of Orchids from India. Not knowing 
the names, could you tell me what kind of soil 
you think would be most suitable for them ? I 
have a small greenhouse, and fire in winter. 
The temperature generally gets between 
70 degs. and 80 degs. in summer. Would this 
temperature do ?— Constant Reader. 

*** It is doubtful if you will succeed with 
East Indian Orchids in your greenhouse. They 
require at certain seasons a good deal of heat; 
more, I think, than you can give them. They 
must be potted in very fibry peat and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, the pots to be half filled with 
drainage, or they may be grown in baskets made 
with Teak wood, and suspended in a w’arm 
house, shaded from the bright sunshine when 
making growth. They would require a night 
temperature in winter of 60 degs. and a good 
deal of moisture in the atmosphere most of the 
year ; but it is impossible to do more than 
generalise without knowing the names of the 
Orchids. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING*. 


A graceful vase of flowers.— Very few 
flowers so readily lend themselves to a graceful 
and elegant arrangement as a combination of 
the several forms of Coreopsis and the Mont- 
bretia. At the time of writing these two sub¬ 
jects are to be had in large numbers, and to 
produce a charming picture, either as a vase 
for the dinner-table or for ordinary vase 
decorations, they are unequalled at this season. 
Coreopsis grandiflora and C. tinctoria are so 
easily grown that anyone possessing a garden, 
however small, may with very little difficulty 
obtain a profusion of blossoms for decorative 
w'ork during the late summer and early autumn 
months. There are few subjects so light and 
graceful which in themselves are so pleasingly 
contrasted. On no account should the blossoms 
be arranged in a crowded manner, but a nice 
easy system, in which their light and artistic 
characteristics may be best seen, should be 
carried out. An elegant finish to such an 
arrangement is effected by the judicious insertion 
here and there of a spike of the Montbretia, with 
its beautiful warm tint of colouring and its erect 
spiral form. These flowers should be fixed a few 
inches higher than the Coreopsis if an artistic 
effect is desired. A few pieces of Ampelopsis 
Veitchi (already slightly autumn-tin ted) and 
Asparagus plumosus to overhang the side of the 
vase will enrich the whole arrangement. This 
combination will look well either by daylight or 
artificial light.— D. B. Crane. 

Lillum auratum. —I have been very suc¬ 
cessful with my Lilium auratum. I have kept 
them simply in my sitting-room, and they have 
done beautifully. I have five blossoms on one, 
and they are just bursting. This is in the heart 
of London. I do not think they could have done 
better. I may mention that they have not been 
exposed to gas, and have not been over watered. 
—L. Nicholson. 


The purple Loosestrife.— This in the 
finer garden forms, which have brighter and 
more rosy blossoms, is a free-growing, show'y, 
hardy plant that merits more attention in gar¬ 
dens. In a wild state it occurs by river banks, 
and those with water about the garden would 
do well to plant it boldly on the maigin of lake 
or stream. Where there is no water, however, 
the plant need not be neglected, as it grows 
freely enough in the ordinary soil of the garden, 
and if boldly grouped its effect is really beauti¬ 
ful. In good Boil single plants will make quite 
large bushes, a yard or more high and through, 
ana every shoot is terminated by a long spike of 
bloom. It is also a very useful flower for 
cutting. A bunch of spikes cut and placed in a 
large jug of water looked, after a week in the 
house, as fresh and in colour am though 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE EREMURI. 


started into growth this spring. Seedlings are 
years in coming to maturity, and this will 
account for the rather high prices of strong 
flowering plants. P. R. 



With a little trouble Eremuri may be grown 
successfully by every lover of beautiful flowers. 
All that is necessary for their well-being is pro¬ 
tection from slugs, which soon scent them from 
afar. I keep a perforated zinc collar round the 
crown and protect from spring frosts. The 
plant early forces its way up even through the 
frost-bound earth, but the tender flower-spike, 
tender only in infancy, is nipped in the bud if 
rain fall on it and freeze. Protection also from 
cutting winds which destroy the foliage is 
needed. With such precautions, and planted in 
loam, deep, but not too stiff, in a well-drained 
sunny border, and with an occasional dose of 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 


A Giant Asphodel (Eremurus robustus) with a flower 
spike over 10 feet high. 

weak liquid-manure, they will repay one for all 
the care given to them. The varieties that I 
grow of this little-known genus are E. hima- 
laicus, which grows from 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
and has white flowers, and E. Bungei, 4 feet to 
6 feet high, having flowers of a rich yellow 
colour. Both are different in colour and 
height from E. robustus (the ono figured), which 
when last measured was 10 feet 8 inches high, 
and had not then expanded all its flowers, 
but they are all beautiful. The flowers of 
E. robustus are a lovely shado of lilac suffused 
with peach-pink. Of E Olgce I can only say 
that it existed for three years, and after making 
but a feeble growth, it died. I have been tola 
that it is quite distinct in habit from the others, 
flowering a little later, and growing from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high. I have saved seed of E. hima- 
laicus and E. Bungei, which sown last autumn 


During August and September the gardens 
used to be gay with the stately Hollyhock, and 
even with the discouragement growers have to 
put up with owing to the persistent attacks of 
the disease, it is still extensively grown. We 
do not Beem to be able to quite overcome the 
attacks of the disease, but with careful attention 
to the plants at the right time it does not injure 
them so much as some people suppose. About 
ten years ago it occurred to me that the disease 
might have been caused in the first place, and 
aggravated afterwards, by too much forcing 
in the spring to obtain a stock of plants. 
I therefore tried a cooler system. The 
plants are supposed to be hardy enough ; 
therefore I left them growing out in the 
open garden all through the winter, and 
tried this for several winters, until I found 
that many plants were lest, and some choice 
varieties disappeared altogether from the 
collection. This was rather trying, and, 
what was worse, the disease did not disap¬ 
pear. The named varieties have flowered 
remarkably well this year, and although the 
leaves have been diseased, they are not so 
bad as to disfigure the plants. My plan now 
is (as soon as the flow ering period is quite 
over) to cut down the plants to within a 
few inches of the surface of the ground ; 
all the old leaves are cut away, and, in 
fact, every leaf that show’s traces of disease. 
The nature of the plant is to start into 
growth again immediately if the weather 
is mild, and about the end of September 
I dig all the plants out of the ground, all 
the soil is removed from the roots, and the 
long thong-like roots are cut well back. 
The plants are then dipped in a solution of 
soft-soapy water and flowers of sulphur. 
The solution must be stirred as the plants 
are dipped, owing to the sulphur sinking 
so rapidly to the bottom. Lay the plants 
on their sides and the solution will dry, 
leaving the foliage well covered with the 
fine powder of the sulphur. They are then 
potted up into 6 inch, 7-inch, or even 
8-inch pots, according to the size of the 
plants, using good, moderately rich soil. 
When potted up, I place the plants in a cold 
frame, kept rather close until they are 
established. There they may remain safely 
through the winter, and in the spring the 
growths may be taken off and planted in 
small flower pots. They require a close 
frame or light in the propagating-house 
to strike them ; a little bottom-heat is also 
necessary, and it is in the close atmos¬ 
phere of the forciDg-house that disease is 
likely again to attack the plants. I dip the 
cuttings in the soft-soap and sulphur solu¬ 
tion as a preventive, and again when the 
cuttings are well rooted and need repotting 
they are again dipped. Cuttings can be 
struck in the summer without much heat. 
A spent Cucumber-bed is as good as any¬ 
thing for them : the glass lights over the 
frame must be kept rather close, and the 
cuttings should be shaded until they have 
formed roots. The eyes at the axils of tho 
leaves, cut from the lateral growths in 
summer and planted, like Vine eyes, in 
small pots, form the best and cleanest plants. 
Care must of course be taken to dip them before 

P lanting in the soft-soap and sulphur solution. 

t is very annoying to go through so many pro¬ 
cesses of dipping and washing, but in no other 
w’ay can the plants be kept free from the disease, 
or at least the disease can be kept sufficiently 
in check to admit of the plants flowering well. 
If the plants have to occupy the same position 
next year that they flowered upon this, it would 
bo well to trench tho ground and manure it, 
and if it is of a damp, clayey nature, the surface 
should be left in a rough state, and a dressing of 
quicklime ought to be applied to the surface, to 
be lightly dug in when the ground is in a dry 
state. ____ 

Flowers for a garden ( Novice , Dublin). 
—We shall be very glad to be of use to you, but 
you will haveUbigPvdM^fh'e idea of growing 
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FRUIT. 

AN OLD ESPALIER APPLE-TREE IN 
BLOOM. 

Tiie accompanying illustration shows a charming 
spring picture that tells its own story and 
needs no detailed description. The beautiful 
and the useful are here blended in the happiest 
way, and the picture is full of suggestiveness, 
especially for those who have small gardens from 
which they wish to realise the fullest measure of 
use and beauty. The espalier form of Apple- 
tree is admirably adapted to gardens of limited 
space, whilst if the trees are planted about a 
yard from the edge of the walk the intervening 
space makes a convenient flower border. In 
the instance here shown the association of 
Narcissi and Apple-blossom must have given a 
delightful and harmonious feature of refined 
colour, and many such spring pictures could be 
created with the variety of spring-flowering 
things upon which we can draw. The season 
when Apples bloom is one of the most charming 
times in the garden year, and whether we 


named, perhaps a few days later. It is a good 
companion as regards quality to the Early 
Transparent. The fruit is large, roundish oval, 
bright greenish-yellow, dotted with purple on 
the side exposed to the sun, and streaked with 
green markings, the flesh juioy, tender, and 
richly flavoured. The tree is a great bearer, 
carrying good crops most seasons. This Plum 
is well known in the market, and with care in 
packing realises good prices. One should not 
nave more than one layer of fruit in shallow 
boxes or trays. I do not recommend it for 
orchard or standard growth. This Plum well 
repays wall, cordon, or buBh culture, though I 
have seen it do well as a standard, the trees 
bearing enormous crops.—G. 


NOTES ON VINES. 

Perfect colour and rich flavour in late thick- 
skinned Grapes being out of the question where 
low night temperatures are adopted, the ventila¬ 
tors, which for some time past have been left 
down to half the day limit until dusk, must now 
be drawn up to that by 5 p.m., and further 
reduced by one-half at banking-up time. The 


naturally. Houses of Vines which produced 
during the past season more or less shanked 
berries, or gave other evidence of debilitated root 
action, and which will have to be started 
not later than January next, may, by being 
taken in hand on the first appearance of 
decline, be reinvigorated by a partial instead 
of a thorough renewal of the border. If this 
is inside the house, a trench should be taken 
out along the margin furthest from the 
stems of the Vines sufficiently wide to allow of 
workmen standing in it and using a five-tined 
fork. This need not be carried down to the 
drainage, supposing the latter to be in a sound 
condition, which can be ascertained as the work 
proceeds, but merely deep enough to reach the 
majority of the roots. These should then 
gradually be released by bringing the fork into 
action and working the soil forward into the 
trench piecemeal, this being thrown out at in¬ 
tervals. If one half the border is done first, the 
soil from that can be thrown out on to the re¬ 
maining half, thus saving the labour of removing 
it entirely from the house, especially as where 
fresh turf and labour are Bhort a good percentage 
of the same will have to be re-used. Great care 



An espalier Apple-tree in the Rectory garden at Rathangan, Co. Kildare. From a photograph by the Rev. W. J. Qerrard. 


garden for pleasure or profit, the beauty of 
Apple-blossom appeals irresistibly to us. 


NITwo good Plums. —Of late years we have 
had several additions in the way of new varie¬ 
ties, and the Early Transparent is a valuable 
one. I do not say it is new, because it has been 
sufficiently long before the public to judge of its 
qualities. This variety is one of Mr. Rivers’ 
raising, and one of the very best of the Gage 
section, as it is of good quality, combined with 
a free-fruiting character. The fruit is large, 
round, and somewhat flattened, greenish-yellow, 
marbled with red, and when grown on walls and 
fully exposed to the sun, takes on a very rich 
colour. It is a choice dessert fruit, the flesh 
being firm and richly flavoured, the tree robust, 
and a free cropper. It is one of our earliest 
really good dessert kinds. This variety must 
not be confounded with the old or original 
Transparent Gage, an awkward grower ana not 
nearly so free as the first named, which ripens 
quite ten days or a fortnight before the other. 
To get the rich flavour so much admired in the 
Green Gage types, the fruit should be freely 
exposed, ripening on a warm wall by the middle 
of August. The other variety I would com¬ 
mend is Oullin’s Golden Gage, which comes 
in at much about the^flapie time as the first 
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fires, also necessarily kept quiet through the 
day—at least, if the sun is out—must be started 
Boon enough for the heat in the pipes to prevent 
the night figure from falling below 65 degs. The 
roots of any Vines carrying unfinished crops 
which require yet another watering may well be 
given farmyard liquid. This, though applied 
at so late a date, will help the berries to lay on 
a denser bloom. Where houses of late perfectly 
finished Grapes contain isolated Vines of tender¬ 
skinned varieties, such as the old Muscat 
Hamburgh, which were not thinned as freely as 
those which are intended for hanging well into 
the winter, great care is needful to check decay. 
To avoid this the water in the pipes may be 
merely lukewarm to preserve the atmosphere of 
the house in a buoyant condition, while drawing 
up the top ventilators so as to leave only a few 
inches unclosed will prevent the ingress of fogs 
and dews, and so further tend to preserve the 
berries. 

Any Hamburghs which have been hanging 
for some time, and are consequently fast becom¬ 
ing discoloured and losing plumpness, had 
better be cut with a good length of lateral 
attached and placed in bottleB of water till 
wanted for use. The house can then be thrown 
open day and night, and all fire-heat dispensed 
with. The foliage should be allowed to ripen 


is necessary during the operation, as the fibrous 
roots, which are, of course, the most useful, are 
easily snapped asunder, especially if the border 
is, as it should be, firm and solid. A slight 
moistening from the syringe or fine-rosed water¬ 
ing pot at frequent intervals will keep the roots 
from unduly drying, and at eventide when work 
is suspended the Vines must be damped and 
closely covered down with mats. 

When this process has been continued to 
4 feet or so of the front of the border, the work 
of refilling and relaying may commence. As 
many of the liberated roots as possible having 
been turned back and laid on the at present 
undisturbed portion of the border, some of the 
old soil may first of all be thrown into the 
opening, followed by some good, turfy, fibrous 
loam, charcoal, bone-dust, or, failing this, a 
moderate amount of half-decomposed cow- 
manure, this being mixed with a fork, and after¬ 
wards firmly trodden down. When by this 
procedure the border has again been made up 
to within 6 inches of its former height, the 
surface must be raked, and the roots again 
brought back and spread out equally in various 
directions over it, afterwards being covered with 
6 inches of, if possible, all new compost. Thus far 
being completed, any spare soil must be wheeled 
out of the house, and tne 4 feet above referred 
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to taken in hand. This, however, being only a 
surface matter, the soil which is removed, until 
the roots are bared, may be taken out at onoe, to 
be afterwards replaced with entirely fresh 
material. When the roots have been reached 
and bared, any aged thick ones which are minus 
fibrous offsets may be notched here and there 
with a sharp knife. These, in due time callusing, 
will emit a fresh batch of feeders, which will 
rush eagerly into the fresh food prepared for 
them, and eventually work up to the surface. 
Finally a shallow mulch of spent Mushroom 
manure should be applied to the surface, after 
which a slight watering with water at a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degs. may be given to settle the 
new compost about the roots. If the roof glass 
is shaded with the thinnest tiffany procurable, 
no actual syringing of the foliage will be re¬ 
quired, aa in the case of Vines whose every root 
had been disturbed, but damping down with a 
fine rose may be given twice daily for a period 
of three weeks, when it may be discontinued and 
the shading removed from the roof. When 
actual foliage syringing is regularly prac¬ 
tised after these border renewals, a secondary 
lateral growth is likely to be encouraged, which 
at this advanced date would be an evil. I should 
have mentioned that any straggling bare root¬ 
lets which are found in that part of the border 
first taken in hand had better be freely cut 
back to three-fourths of their length, as the use 
of the knife is very productive of fresh colonies 
of fibres. It is always advisable where practi¬ 
cable to allowyoung men learning their profession 
to assist in such work, this being the only way 
by which they can acquire a proper knowledge 
of its principles. 


1260.— Fruits for various walla. — 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots will do admir¬ 
ably on the south and east wa i, a •’ -u^h 
late-keeping Pears as Ne Plus Meiaij > ^ 
Bergamotte d’Esp^ren are well worthy of a 
wall with an east aspeot. Plums do well on 
west walls, and also on the north side if you do 
not want all the space for Morello Cherries. 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plum will often hang until 
the beginning of November in a north aspect. 
The Green Gage Plums that took first prize at 
Taunton Show this year were grown on a wall 
with a north aspect. I have not mentioned the 
dessert Cherries, but I may say they do well on 
east walls, and for an early supply May Duke 
is the most reliable. To suooeea this sort you 
may select Bigarreau and Governor Wood.— 
J. C. C. 


Diseased Pear. —Can you inform me what 
is the disease which has attacked the Pear 
enclosed ? At least a hundred have gone like it 
during the last week, and I fear all that remain 
on the tree will speedily follow. Cam you also 
tell me the remedy to prevent the same disaster 
occurring next year?—R. L., Beckenham . 


*,* On cutting the Pear through the cause of 
the premature decay becomes at onoe apparent, 
as tne traoe of the insect (probably larva of the 
Winter Moth) from the oentre of tne fruit where 
decay had first set in to the outside was clearly 
perceptible. The insect had, of course, disap¬ 
peared, and is probably now in the earth under 
the tree waiting for transformation. The best 
course to adopt is to place grease-bands round 
the stems of the trees as soon as the leaves fall. 
Spread the grease on strips of oanvas and fasten 
them round the trees a foot or so from the 
ground. In addition to the grease-bands it may 
be necessary to spray the trees as soon as the 
young fruit can be seen with a strong insecticide. 
An arsenical preparation called Paris Green or 
London Purple where the orchards are on a large 
scale is used because it is cheap. 
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NEW VERSUS OLD VEGETABLES. 
While it would be folly to deny that during 
the last quarter of a century great advances have 
been made, both in regard to symmetry and 
quality amongst vegetables generally, it is also 
an undeniable fact that many of the older types 
can yet hold their own against all comers. 
Turning first to the 

Fotato, 

it is pleasing to find some of the old varieties 
still mentioned in various trade lists, proof of 
their sterling merit. Many of the newer kinds 
of Potatos have a very short career. The fact 
that the old Regent, by no means a disease- 
resister, is still grown by scores of acres in Kent 
and Essex speaks for itself, and proves that 
Potato consumers of our great metropolis still 
love quality, and are willing to pay the extra 
price always asked for this Potato during the 
winter months. No Potato, perhaps, has proved 
its suitability for all soils and climate more than 
the Magnum Bonum. This also may now be 
called an old Potato, and may be grown in low- 
lying, rainy districts and on heavy soils where 
the Regent would be eaten up with disease. 
Schoolmaster has proved itself to be one of the 
very best Potatos ever raised, being as good in 
the field as in the garden, while its keeping 
qualities, flavour, and smooth surface, which 
admits of no waste in peeling, have seoured for 
it universal popularity botn amongst private 
gardeners and market growers. It has its equal 
now, however, in the comparatively new Re¬ 
nown, a Potato much after the shape of School¬ 
master, a prodigious cropper, and one suitable 
for heavy or light soils. This variety has 
a great future before it for autumn and winter 
use. I often wonder what has become of 
two good old Potatos, Fortyfold and 
uluUJcStcr Kidney ; the former, although more 
or leas liable to disease in wet seasons, was a 
favourite for many years m a second-early gar¬ 
den kind, cropping well and cooking like a ball 
of flour. Although, so far as my knowledge 
goes, its quality has never been surpassed, it 
appears to have been elbowed out of cultivation. 
Gloucester Kidney, a variety which will be re¬ 
membered by old Potato-growers in the home 
counties, seems also to have gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion. No late Potato ever cropped, kept, or ate 
better, Magnum Bonum not excepted. 

In regard to first and second-early Potatos, 
some good improvements have been effected of 
late years, although Myatt’s Ashleaf— first 
favourite when the modern school of gardeners 
was in its infancy—still holds the same proud 
position, being equally suitable for field, garden, 
or frame. Sharpe’s Victor is certainly earlier 
in coming to maturity and of fair flavour, but 
then there are districts in which it is not at 
home. I have tried it myself in both garden 
and frame, and that more than once, but the 
yield did not pay. Two comparatively new 
Potatos, and which are not easily beaten for 
frame and early border work, are Early Puritan 
and Sutton’s Seedling. The former has the 
Beauty of Hebron blood in it, and while it 
crops quite as heavily as that variety, it is 
white and mealy and exceedingly sweet. I 
believe Puritan is now also largely grown for 
market. Sutton’s Seedling is good all round, 
being aB handsome in outline as the old 
Porter’s Excelsior and as good in quality 
as the old Forty fold. Snowdrop, a Potato not 
half so well known as it deserves to be, is a 
great favourite of mine. I have grown it now 
for several years in frames for second early 
batch, and in the open garden for the same, 
while a farmer in this district annually gives it 
field oulture, with the very best results. Snow¬ 
drop matures early, being fit to dig in the fields 
in August, and keeps long. It is eatable even 
as late as the month of May ; its symmetry is 
also perfect. In regard to 

Peas, 

1 consider Chelsea Gem the best all-round early 
kind. Its dwarf habit of growth is not only 
convenient so far as sticks are concerned, but, 
as with all dwarf Peas, it may be sown in rows 

2 feet or 2£ feet apart, one row thus protecting 
the other in inclement weather during the early 
part of the year. William I., for many years 
invincible as an early 4-feet high Pea, is now 
superseded, at least in point of earliness, by the 


deservedly popular Exonian. Coming to mid¬ 
season Peas, I look upon Stratagem as by far 
the beet. One of the longest of the blunt- 
ended podded varieties, it carries a 
finer bloom outwardly than any other 
Pea I know, while the Pea itself is as dark as 
Ne Plus Ultra and equally as good in quality. 
Though only of medium stature, it crops from 
base to summit, and the Peas remain in a usable 
condition much longer than many other sorts. 
Were I confined to one Pea only, Stratagem 
would be my choice. Criterion, or the summer 
Ne Plus Ultra, Duke of Albany, Stourbridge 
Marrow, and Exhibition Marrowfat are all ex¬ 
cellent maincrop kinds. The old varieties Ne 
Plus Ultra, British Queen, and Walker’s Per¬ 
petual Bearer are still unrivalled for late supplies, 
but they are not altogether mildew-proof. What 
is most wanted is the introduction of late autumn 
Peas with constitutions capable of resisting this 
scourge. Amongst 

French Beans 

for open-air-work, Canadian Wonder has 
long held the chief place of honour, but it had 
always one great drawback—that of colour. 
Pale when growing, it is paler still when cooked, 
this being an objection in first-class dining¬ 
rooms. The introduction of Ne Plus Ultra, ana, 
later still, of Webb’s Victoria, the latter being 
especially a dark, good-looking Bean, has been 
a boon where colour is a desideratum. Amongst 
Carrots Matchless has left the Long Red Surrey 
and the old Altringham a long way behind, while 
Market Favourite, sent out some three or four 

S tars ago, fairly eclipses all others of the Short 
om section, and is ready for pulling in frames a 
fortnight before the well-known ana very popu¬ 
lar Nantes. I have watched with interest for 
years the new 

Beets 

as they have appeared, but have not been at 
all impressed with the merits of any, preferring 
a good strain of Nutting’s Dwarf Red or Dell’s 
Crimson. So many of the Beets, while being in 
shape too much like that of a Parsnip, are 
internally full of white rings, coarse, and 
woolly; while on decent ground, and even 
when sown late, they get much too big. The 
chief drawbacks noticeable in most of the new 


Onions 

is their inconstancy and their liability to 
become thick-necked, the certain forerunner of 
early decay. I have in the garden here a row 
of a popular new Onion, and while a few of 
the bulbs are of the original colour—a light 
straw—others are red, white, and brown. If 
quality and long-keeping properties are wanted, 
tney will yet beat be found in Nuneham Park 
and James’ Keeping. Maincrop, however, a 
new Onion, strongly favours Nuneham Park in 
all respects, except that it grows a little larger. 

One cannot inspect the vegetables at large 
exhibitions without becoming convinced that 
quality has of late been sacrificed for Bize and 
coarseness. This appears now to have reached 
its olimax, and the sooner a reaction comes the 
better. J. 


A large Tomato. —A very large Tomato 
has been Brought for us to see by Mr. Gardener, 
of Bowes-road, London, N., who is an amatenr, 
and grows his Tomatos in a little unheated 
house with other plants. The fruit partakes of 
the same wrinkled shape as the other large 
examples mentioned on page 447, and its weight 
is 1 lb. 13 oz. The same plant that produced it 
bore five other fruits above the average size and 
weight. 

Tomatos failing (S. B.J.—The size of 
the piece of stem you send, and your remark 
that the soil is “ ordinary garden soil mixed 
with stable manure,” sufficiently indicate the 
cause of failure. You have treated your plants 
too well. They have had a too rich root-run, 
which has induced overluxuriance of growth 
and its consequent result—failure to set fruits. 
Even your ordinary garden soil was rich enough 
to give the plants a Btart, and when feeding 
became necessary you could have fed them with 
liquid-manure. The greatest mistake that can 
possibly be made in Tomato culture is mixing 
rank animal manure with the soil in which the 
plants have to grow. Perhaps, also, you failed 
to make the soil sufficiently firm. We fear you 
cannot do anything more this year to make the 
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plants fruitful, bub take the lesson to heart. 
Next year start with your ordinary soil. When 
planting make the soil firm about the roots of the 
plants. They will possibly want no further 
assistance except watering, of course, with clear 
water, and the necessary attention till the first 
bunches of flowers have set their fruit. Then 
you may give them a sprinkling of artificial 
manure on the surface at one time and water 
with liquid-manure at another. Give them air 
abundantly. 

TOMATOS IN POTS. 

The Tomatos shown in the accompanying 
illustration were grown in 9-inch pots. I 
always grow the plants on strongly from the 
first, as I think it a great mistake to let them 
get starved in small pots or receive any check, 
as they never set the first lot of fruit satisfac¬ 
torily. I pot from 4Vinch into the 9 inch pots 
as soon as the roots are nicely round the pot, 
so that they get established in time to set 
eight or nine fruits on the first bunch. I have 
twenty-eight plants on the roof and the same 
on the back wall, and every plant has set a good 
bunch of fruit on the first break. I keep to the 
one stem and allow about 12 inches from pot to 
pot. The plant in one pot I bend along to the 
next and then straight up the roof ; by this 


the walks first, as, except to take away the top | 
soil to make room for the materials to form the 
paths, it will be waste of labour to do anything 
more to that portion of the ground.—J. C. C. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Begonias. 

The culture of these favourites is compara¬ 
tively simple, and the plants are extremely 
showy, varied, and profuse in bloom, while the 
different sections afford flowers nearly or quite 
all the year round. The tuberous-rooted 
varieties, now so popular, bloom from June to 
October, or later, even when started in a 
moderately warm greenhouse only, and by 
pushing them into growth early in the year in a 
hot-bea the flowers may be had in April or 
May. Towards the autumn the fibrous-rooted 
kinds commence, and, indeed, some of these are 
almost perpetual. There is another race of 
hybrid winter-flowering varieties that flower 
from October tiU February or March. The 
foliage or Rex kinds are evergreen, and many of 
them very handsome: but the flowers are 
for the most part inconspicuous. The tuberous- 


regularly watered—but only when required, of 
course. Old tubers may be started in February 
or March, potting them singly in small sizes, 
or simply laying them out in fight, rough, sandy 
soil in boxes, and plunging in a hot-bed or 
merely standing them in any house or pit at 
65 degs. to 75 degs. In April they will usually 
start freely in an ordinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, and when treated thus they make 
stouter and better plants than if forced 
much. Shift on as required, remember¬ 
ing that if large plants are wanted they 
must not be allowed to become pot-bound in the 
small sizes, and should also be potted rather 
loosely at first, and more and more firmly as the 
larger sizes are reached. A 9-inch pot will 

S ow a two or three-year-old plant to a very 
rge size, but for small houses the 6-inch size is 
the most useful. The double varieties require a 
rather finer and firmer root-run than the singles, 
and rather more liquid, etc., nourishment; 
these do not last so long in bloom as the singles, 
the large double flowers being very exhausting 
to the plant. After flowering the plants should 
be stood out-of-doors for a time, if possible, to 
ripen the growth and tubers, and gradually 
dried off. Shake out of the soil towards the end 
of the year, and store the roots where frost can- 
I not reach them. Cuttings of the smaller side 
I growths from the base, or of well-matured tops, 



A good crop of Tomatos grown in pots. 


means I get my first bunch of fruit close down 
to the pot, which is better than losing 15 inches I 
of the roof. The pots stand about 10 inches 
from the roof. By growing in pots you get a 
much firmer and shorter-jointed growth and a 
good crop of fruit with about one-third the 
amount of growth. You can also get the fruit 
ripe, I fiad, in half the time, the roots being 
restricted. I never attempt to shorten any of 
the leaves before I get a crop of frnit. I use 
three parts loam and one part well rotted 
manure and leaf-mould, with a little bone-dust, 
potting firmly. I start feeding as soon as the 
first lot of fruit begins swelling. J. F. 

1262 .—' Treatment of ground for vege¬ 
tables. —Being arable land, I expect it has not 
been moved very deep. If not it must be dealt 
with now, as it is most important to secure a 
good depth of soil. Whether you will be able to 
trench it in the ordinary way, of taking out a 
trench 2 feet wide, and then put the top spit in 
the bottom, and bringing the bottom earth to 
the top, depends on the depth of good soil there 
is. You must be careful about this, or you will 
have great trouble for the first two or three 
years. If you are in doubt about the quality of 
the lower earth, you must keep the top spit on 
the top. Stir up the bottom and leave it there. 
There ought to be at least a depth of IS inches 
of moved soil. You wffj, of courser- mark out 
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rooted varieties, both single and double-flowered, 
are best obtained from seed, and if this is sown 
early in the year—January to March—in heat, 
the plants will flower the same season. Being 
extremely minute, the seed must be sown on a 
level and finely-sifted surface of light soil—pure 
leaf-mould, mixed with a little fine silver-sand, 
is best—in an extra well-drained pot, pan, or 
box, and the young plants should be prioked 
off singly when j inch in height or less, or they 
are liable to damp off. They grow best 
in a light, porous compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little Cocoa-nut- 
fibre if the loam is heavy, and if kept in a genial 
temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs., evenly moist 
(not wet), and shaded from bright sun, they 
will make rapid progress after being pricked off, 
and be soon fit for re-boxing or potting off singly 
into thumb-pots. As a rule, however, they 
grow and do better in boxes than pots until 
fairly advanced and strong. This time the 
compost should be used in a rougher condition, 
with plenty of leaf-mould in it, and less drainage 
than at first. Peat may be used instead of leaf- 
mould, if necessary, but in this material the 
growth is apt to be somewhat long and weak. 
Shift the plants on into larger pots as they 
grow, the 4^-inch or 5-inch size being, however, 
usually large enough for plants the first year. 
When in bloom they must have plenty of air, 
with light shade from hot sun, and be 


may often be rooted in very sandy soil from 
March till the end of J uly, or later—the earlier 
ones in heat, of course—but they are very liable 
to damp off in unskilful hands, and such plants 
are never so sturdy and vigorous as seedlings, 
nor do they make suoh fine specimens. Several 
of the fibrous-rooted species and varieties are very 
valuable both for summer and winter flowering, 
and make extremely handsome plants, though 
the flowers are not so large as those of the tuber¬ 
ous section. One of the best is B. semperflorens, of 
which there are nov^ numerous fine forms, the 
one called “ Vernon ” (B. s. atro-purpurea), 
with rich crimson flowers and fine, bronzy 
foliage, being particularly fine. B. Carri&re, B. 
floribunda rosea, B. Knowsleyana, B. Ascotensis, 
and others are also very useful. They are 
usually raised from outtings taken from the old 
plants and struck in heat in the early spring, 
but as several of them seed freely, and come 
fairly true also, this is the best method, seed¬ 
lings making muoh more handsome and vigorous 
plants. I have flowered B. Vernon well in four 
months from sowing the seed. Ail of this 
section require a steady temperature of 60 degs 
to 70 degs. at least to flower satisfactorily 
during the winter months. The foliage or Rex 
Begonias afe more suitable for the stove or in¬ 
termediate-house, and luxuriate in a moderately 
olose and moist atmosphere, with shade from all 
direct sun. Exposure quickly takes all the 
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colour from, and scorches the large and hand¬ 
some leaves. They are propagated by means of 
leaf-cuttings taken in the spring or summer, 
and struok in a hot-bed or warm-house. If a 
large, mature leaf is cut across the main nerves 
in several places, and pegged down to a surface 
of sandy soil in a well-drained pan or box, 
placed in heat and shaded, little rooted plants 
will be formed at almost every cut, and will soon 
make nice little specimens. B. C. R. 


Double-flowering Begonia —I have a 
Begonia which until now has produced only 
double blossoms, but has lately put up three 
stems with one double and two single blooms on 
each. Is this usual ? Will you also kindly tell 
me if Begonias in pots should remain in them 
during the winter or be taken out ?—A. M. S. 

*** It is only the male or barren flowers of a 
Begonia that come double ; under any circum¬ 
stances, the female or seed-bearing blossoms 
(easily distinguished by their five equal petals, 
and the three-winged seed pod behind each) 
being invariably single on plants of both the 
single and double varieties. Generally speaking, 
in a bunch or two of three flowers, the centre 
one is a male, and those on each side female 
blossoms, but to this there are exceptions. 
Again, when the plants become worn out or 
exhausted, the male flowers often become semi¬ 
double or even single, even in tho best varieties. 
The bulbs may remain in the soil during the 
winter keeping this dry ; but on the whole it is 
safer to shake them out and store them away in 
a little Cocoa-nut-fibre. 

Treatment of Lilies.— Will you kindly 
tell me the proper treatment of Lilies in a green 
house ? I have L. auratum, L. Browni, L 
Harrisi, and am buying L. Washingtonianum 
and Amaryllis formosissima. I have failed 
with the two former through ignorance of how 
and when to pot, force, and rest the bulbs.— 
R. E. H. P. 

*** The chief point in the culture of nearly 
all Lilies in pots is to get them potted early—as 
soon as possible after the foliage has withered, 
and long before the growth commences. Start 
them in pots of suitable size, draining well, and 
filling them not more than two-thirds full with 
a rich compost of turfy loam, decayed hot-bed 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand, with a good dath 
of soot. Barely cover the bulbs at first, and as 
the stems grow earth up with loam and a little 
manure in a rough condition. Keep cool during 
the early stages, and water sparingly until 
well in growth. When pushing up for bloom 
give water and weak liquid-manure freely. 
Amaryllis formosissima is a cool-stove plant, 
easily grown in a light rich compost, such as 
that mentioned above, and a genial temperature. 
Start the bulbs early in the year, and grow on 
liberally. 


Cyclamen plants. —I have some small 
Cyclamen plants, which were given to me in May 
or June as tiny seedlings. They have now three 
or four leaves. Will they bloom in the spring ? 
They are in small pots. What kind of soii 
ought they to have ?— Cambridge. 

* * It is very doubtful whether such small 
seedlings will flower next spring. There maj 
be a few blossoms, especially if the plants could 
be kept warm from now onwards, but they will 
not do much till the following season. These 
plants thrive best in a light r ich mixture of nearly 
equal parts of fine loam and leaf mould, or two 
parts of the former to one each of leaf-mould and 
peat, and plenty of eand. # If the small pots arc 
fairly full of roots now, and they can be kept in 
a rather warm greenhouse or frame, move them 
into 4-inch pots at once. Keep them always 
moderately moist. J 


Hyacinths for show. —Please say wha 
arc the best Hyacinths for show, and how mar 
f should put in G-inch pots ? When to pot, ar 
the kind of soil (I want them for show early i 
April)? Also single and double Tulips, Pol 
anthus-N arcissus, and Jonquils? When mu' 
Mignonette be sown to show at the same tiro 
and what kind? What are the best kinds. 
Gladioli for show, and when should they t 
planted for show in August next ?—W. G. R 

# If you want good spikes of Hyacinths yo 
must only have one bulb in a G inch pot. Th 
best soil for Hyacinths is good turfy loan 
and old manure or leafmft^ld in eqq*J |>art< 
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with a liberal admixture of sharp sand, the 
whole to be well blended together. You can 
feed with liquid-manure when the spikes are 
moving upwards. If you go to a good firm and 
state your wants they will select such bulbs as 
will suit your purpose and also your purse. 
Some of the newest bulbs are expensive, but 
good old kinds well grown might answer your 
purpose; better talk the matter over with a 
good bulb merchant or his manager. I think 
this would suit you better than giving a list. 
You might with advantage adopt the same 
course with Gladioli. These latter should be 
planted in March. Mignonette should be sown 
now, and kept moving elowly all winter in a 
cool greenhouse near the glass. If you have 
heat sow in November for blooming in April. 
Machet is a good variety of Mignonette for pot 
culture. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Cockchafer or May-Bug (Melolontha 
vulgaris). 

This insect is one of the most destructive out¬ 
door pests. The cockchafers feed on the leaves 
of Beech, Elm, Oak, Sycamore, Willow, Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, and other trees, those named 
being their favourites. At times they actually 
strip the trees of their foliage. The grubs are 
even more destructive than their parents. They 
are often known by the name of the white or 
Connaught worm. They feed on the roots of 
most trees and plants, and are particularly fond 
of those of young Fir-trees, Larches, and other 



The cockkchafer or May-bug (Melolontha vulgaris), 
showing its different stages. 


timber trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, 
Strawberries, Asparagus, and of Grass in pasture 
fields. As they are not full grown until they 
are three years old the amount of mischief they 
cause in the course of their life is very consider¬ 
able. Fortunately this insect is seldom suf¬ 
ficiently numerous in this country to do much 
injury to the foliage of trees, but on the 
Continent it is bo plentiful that it has even 
been found useful to sow infested land with 
pieces of grubs which have been killed by 
a certain fungus very fatal to them, that 
tho living grubs may be infected with it. 
The cockchafers may be killed by beating or 
shaking them from the trees at midday, when 
they arc usually very sluggish, on to rick-cloths 
or something similar, or by driving pigs, which 
are very fond of them, under the trees. It is 
as well to try this method as early as possible 
after the appearance of the insects, so as to kill 
the females before they have laid their eggs. 
The grubs possess such an extraordinary amount 
of vitality that it is of no use trying to use 
insecticides to kill them. It has been found 
that they will live in water for a fortnight, 
or in dry earth for a month, and they 
have not shown any signs of injury after 
having been plunged into a solution of 
carbonate of soda or sulphate of copper. 
Some insecticides render the soil distasteful to 
the grubs, and are so far useful. Strong salt 
and water, or one-tenth of gas-liquor to nine- 
tenths of water, have been recommended for 
this purpose. Flowers of sulphur strewn round 
plants and then dug in will keep them away. 
If it is suspected that any of these grubs are at 
the roots of a plant by far the best thing to do 


is to open the soil round it and search for the 
grubs, as they are easily seen. This insect has, 
fortunately, many natural enemies. Nightjars, 
Rooks, Jackdaws, Starlings, Blackbirds,Thrushes, 
and many other bird*, moles, field-mice, pigs, 
and even some beetles, destroy large numbers of 
them. The common cockchafer is about 1 h inches 
long. Its feelers, wing-cases, and legs are of a 
bright chestnut-brown colour. The head and 
front part of the body are of a bronzy- 
green colour, but so covered with yellowish- 
white hairs that their colour is almost hidden. 
The wing-cases are covered with fine hairs and 
scales, which are very easily rubbed off. The 
underside of the body is of a dark olive-green 
colour, with an almost triangular white spot on 
either side of each joint. The body is not en¬ 
tirely covered by the wing-cases, but projected 
beyond them into a cone or point. The forelegs 
are admirably formed for digging, being partially 
flattened and furnished with two strong spines. 
The feelers terminate in a large knob composed 
of several points, which can be opened like a fan 
at the pleasure of tho insect. The grubs when 
full grown are nearly 2 inches long and \ inch in 
diameter : are much wrinkled and of a dirty 
white colour, with a bluish tinge over the ter¬ 
minal segments, which are generally bent under 
the rest of the body. They have three pairs of 
legs, one on each of the first three joints 
of the body. When in the chrysalis 
state the immature form of the beetle may 
bo seen through the skin of the chrysalis. 
Tho female cockchafers lay their eggs, which 
are about the size of a Hemp-seed, and usually 
fifty or more in number, at the bottom of a hole, 
which she makes some 4 inches or 5 inches deep 
by the aid of her forelegs, at the root of some 
plant. The grubs are hatched in June or July. 
During the summer and autumn they keep 
together and do not do much mischief. As 
winter comes on they burrow deeper into the 
ground, and changing their skins, remain torpid 
during the winter. In the spring they come 
nearer the surface. This course is continued 
for two more seasons. The following July, 
when three years old, and full grown, they 
descend to a depth, it is said, of some 2 feet, 
where they make oval cells in the earth by the 
movements of their bodies, and with the aid of 
a glutinous secretion from their mouths, and 
within them, become chrysalides. These fully- 
developed beetles emerge from their cells in 
January or February, and work their way to the 
surface in April or May, G. S. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY BAMBOOS WITH COLOURED 
STEMS. 

The increased interest which has lately sprung 
up with regard to Bamboos that can be grown 
permanently out-of-doors has led to the intro¬ 
duction into England of several epecies whose 
beauty and interest are in no small degree en¬ 
hanced by the variegation or bright colouring of 
tho stems. A walk round the Bamboo garden 
at Kew shows that at least half-a-dozen thero 
may bo included in this category. Perhaps tho 
most charming of these is one named Bambusa 
Castillonis. This species has not only varie¬ 
gated leaves, but the stems are of a beautiful 
yellow, each internode being traversed by a 
broad vertical strip of dark olive-green, these 
strips occurring on opposite sides of the stem 
alternately. Bambusa Castillonis, which is at 
present G feet high and will probably grow con¬ 
siderably higher, figures in the Japanese cata¬ 
logues as the “ Kimmei-chiku.” The old Phyl- 
lostachys (or Bambusa) nigra, although long 
known as a greenhouse plant, is one of tho 
hardiest of all. At Kew it is 10 feet high and 
is a species of singularly graceful habit; its 
stems tho first year are very dark green, but 
afterwards they become almost quite black. A 
variety of nigra known as punctata differs in 
having the black-grcenof the older stems mottled 
with a lighter shade. 

Phyllostachys violascens ia a species of robust, 
yet graceful habit, and will in time probably 
grow to a height of 12 feet or 15 feet. In spring, 
when the encasing sheaths fall off the stems, 
the latter are shown to be of a dark purple col¬ 
our, covered with a sort of violet bloom. This 
colour, however, is not permanent, and as the 
season advances the stems become an ordinary 
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dark green. P. suiphurea is another very pro¬ 
mising species. It is probably allied to P. 
miti8 and P. aurea, but its stems are of a uni¬ 
form yellow, of a somewhat deeper and more 
pronounced shade, however, than the specific 
name suggests. The stems of P. aurea in the 
south of France during their second season 
are of quite a decided yellow, but in this 
country, owing probably to deficient sunlight, 
they can never be described as other than 
yellowish-green, and cannot in this connection 
be compared with either P. suiphurea or Bam- 
busa Castillonis. Another species to be men¬ 
tioned is Arundinaria nitida, a native of the 
Khasya Hills, and the only strictly hardy Indian 
species yet introduced. It is perhaps the most 
elegant of all Bamboos. Its steins are tall and 
slender (8 feet high and scarcely bo thick as an 
ordinary penholder) and of a dark purple colour. 
Intermingled with the small, vividly green 
leaves, whose soft and delicate character suggests 
a resemblance to Maidenhair Ferns, these tall, 
slender wands of purple have a singularly charm¬ 
ing effect. 

In cultivating these Bamboos the most im¬ 
portant matter to be considered is position. A 
situation which is protected on the north and 
east sides by a belt of trees or a high shrubbery 
is the best. A dry, cutting wind, with the 
thermometer at 35 degs. Fahr., will do more 
harm to Bamboos than 20 degs. of frost on a 
still night. All that is possible, therefore, 
should be done to mitigate its effects. Bamboos 
like a rather light soil, which should 
be well trenched and manured before 
jdanting is done. These plants retain 
their foliage bright green right through 
autumn and up to Christmas, unless a 
very severe spell of severe winter sets 
in. These fresh and almost spring-like 
shades of green, when all other Ever¬ 
greens have become dull and sombre, 
are some of the greatest charms of hardy 
Bamboos. B. 

RUBU8 DELICIOSUS. 

A charming flowering shrub of the 
early summer days is the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus). At 
a glance one would hardly think that 
it belonged to the Bramble family as 
its shoots are quite free from spines, 
and its habit of growth partakes of a 
bushy rather than a climbing form. In 
fact, out of flower it might almost be 
mistaken for a Black Currant bush, as 
it much resembles this both in growth 
and the shape of its leaves. As a 
flowering shrub, however, it is one of 
graceful and lasting beauty suitable for 
all gardens and deserving to be better 
known. We have seen it* trained 
against a wall, but there is no need to do so, as 
it is quite hardy, and if grown in the open away 
from support of any kind the bush spreads out 
in a pretty way and in a manner that shows off 
its many blossoms to the best advantage. A 
little spray of its flowers is shown in the 
illustration here given. It attains a height of 
about 4 feet, and the flowers which in size and 
shape are like those of a Dog Rose, but of the 
purest white, commence to open in June and 
oome in succession for a period of a month or 
more. ___ 

Climbers on trees In autumn.— Some 
imagine that climbers on trees are injurious, it 
being thought out of place to have the stems 
covered and the roots robbed of their nutriment. 
There are serious objections to climbers on young 
vigorous trees I admit, but the reverse is the 
case with trees past their best, as they support 
such and often cover what would be unsightly 
objects. At Syon House many of the old trees 
are climber-covered, and beautiful objects they 
are. Many having been partially beheaded, 
owing to dejay, are now a mass of rich colour, 
and here tho value of creepers comes in. I am 
ab much against planting creepers as anyone if 
every shoot is to be tacked into the trunk. I 
dislike this close training very much, as a 
creeper never looks so well as when growing 
naturally, and only light pruning to prevent 
winds injuring the plants is requisite. Just 
now we have the large varieties of Ampelopsis 
on trees 50 feet high. There are many really 
good climbers whichr-may be employed for this 
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purpose, but it would take up too much space to 
enumerate them. There is no better time than 
after the leaves have fallen to plant, as growth 
is stronger, using some fresh soil at the base of 
worn-out trees. Use as few supports as possible. 
If nails are used, only those of a dull colour 
should be employed. Copper-wire is preferable 
to many nails.—G. 

A beautiful berry-bearing shrub.—I 

enclose herewith a spray of a berried shrub. I 
should be very greatly obliged if you would 
kindly give me its name in the next issue of your 
valuable paper ? Also say if it is an evergreen 
or deciduous plant, and what soil and aspect is 
best suited to its cultivation ? Any particulars 
respecting it will be greatly esteemed ?— 
F. Stephens. 

* # * The name of the shrub is Berberis vul¬ 
garis, and although very beautiful in fruit it is 
not nearly so common in gardens as it should be. 
It will grow, flower, and fruit freely in any situa¬ 
tion, and is not fastidious as to soil, except that 
it is of slow growth in that whioh is cold, wet, and 
inclined to be of a clayey nature. With age it 
makes a large spreading bush, 10 feet high. 

Acer pennsylvanicum. —A charming 
tree to plant with the Willows and Dogwood 
for the sake of winter effect in this Pennsyl¬ 
vanian Maple. It is a common tree in America, 
where it grows to about 20 feet in height. It 
has large, broad, three-lobed handsome leaves, 
which are very finely serrated on the edges. In 
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autumn they turn of a rich yellow colour 
previous to falling, and when fallen a pretty 
aspect of the tree is disclosed, which remains 
till it is in part hidden again by fresh growth 
in spring. The bark of the branches and stem 
ia finely, but distinctly, striped with white. The 
colour is constant, and visible in the main stem 
at all times of the year. 

1261.— Aubergines (Solanum ovigerum). 
—This is the Egg-plant, and produces a curious 
egg-shaped fruit (from which the name is de¬ 
rived). It was introduced from Africa in 1597. 
There are four varieties mentioned in Loudon’s 
Hortus Brilcmnicus, published in 1830, but since 
then there have been many more raised, such as 
the black, purple, scarlet, and striped varieties. 
It is a half-hardy annual, and grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high in sunny greenhouses. It needs a 
mixture of peat and loam—most of the latter— 
and is propagated from seeds. It bears blue 
flowers, and blossoms in June or July. It 
belongs to the Bamc natural order as the Potato. 
The fruits ripen in August, and then should be 
cut off and eaten, for which the following is the 
receipt: Fry them in butter, and eat whilst hot, 
with lemon cuttings, vinegar, pepper, and salt. 
Those who wish to have novelties should grow 
this plant, it being easily managed.— C. H. C., 
S. Hackney. _ 

Catalogues received.— R. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester.— Lilies, Calochorti , and Hardy Plants and 

Bulbs. -Dobbie and Co., Rothesay .—Bulb and Plant 

List. -Edmonson Bros., Dublin .—Bulb List. -Carter's, 

High Holborn, London, W.C.— Daffodils, Irises, Anem¬ 
ones , and Lilies. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
\na addressed to the l 


one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of theii 
communication. 


well b 

ments) should always bear the number and title pla 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist • 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1369.— Killing weeds on walks.—I noticed in 
your paper a few weeks since that one of the best plans for 
killing the weeds in gravel paths is to water the paths with 
diluted carbolic acid. What proportion of water should 
be added to acid of 95 degs. strength for the purpose ? I 
shall also be glad to know that this would not kill the 
birds in the neighbourhood.— B. B. 

1360. — How to treat a tortoise.— 1 have a tortoise 
about the grounds which I 6ee from time to time. Can 
you kindly tell me when it should be taken iu, and how to 
preserve it during the winter ? IIow can I judge about the 
lime to take it in ? And, when found, would it injure it to 
keep it in a circumscribed space till it is time to put it 
away for the winter? In that case, what should its food 
be?—E. F. Jackson. 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1361. — Growing Cucumbers (R. Parmer).— You 
have starved your plants by not feeding them at the right 
moment, and doubtless overcropped them by leaving too 
many fruits on the plants. Try severe pruning, good 
feeding, plenty of heat and moisture during growth, and 
very little air. 

1362. —Insect destroying “ Geraniums "(.John 

Cordcaux).—lt you examine the plants closely you will 
probably find a small green caterpillar is the source of the 
mischief, and the only effectual remedy is searching for 
them, and hand-picking. It needs a sharp eye to detect 
them, as they are of much the same colour as the growth 
of the plant. 

1363. — Violets diseased (Violet Lover). — Your 
Violets are very badly infested with red-spider, doubtless 
owing to the heat and drought. They must have suffered 
at some time for want of water. The cooler days now, 
ind the moist, dewy nights, are less favourable to the pest; 
but keep the plants well supplied with moisture, and use 
the syringe freely among them. 

1364. —“ Geranium ” leaf - stems turning 
black (Amateur).— You probably keep the bouse too 
.'lose, ana the plants have had insufficient air, whilst they 
may also have had green-fly upon them, which would be 
a contributory cause. Let light and air circulate freely 
among them, see that they are quite free from insect pests, 
and they ought soon to grow into a clean and healthy 
state again. 

1365. —Early-flowering Irises (Anxious).— You 
may pot the Irises you name if you wish to flower them in 
pots, and plunge in cold frame in Cocoa-nut-fibre, spread 
ing a little of the fibre over the tops of the pots. Iu 
January move them to a greenhouse, and let them come 
along gently till ihey flower. Night temperature should 
not exceed 50 degs. after they are moved to the greenhouse. 
The best soil will be loam two-thirds, one-third leaf-mould, 
and enough sand to keep it open and sweet. 

1366. —Treatment of Aspidistra and Aspara- 

S US plumosa (Florence ).—Take the Aspidistra out of 
e sunny window ; it does not require hot sunshine. It 
is one of the easiest to manage of room plants. Probably 
the hot sunshine and too much water has been prejudicial 
Examine the roots ; perhaps the plants require a change 
of soil. Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, and sand 
enough to keep it open and sweet, will be best for it. The 
Asparagus plumosus will do with similar treatment. 

1367.— Black Hamburgh Grapes not colour 

ing (Amateur).— As you do not overcrop your Vines and 
get good berries and fruit, we fear the fault must be in 
the variety. There are good and bad varieties of Ham- 
burghs. Probably yours is not a good one. We would 
advise you to feed earlier from the time they are set. 
Allow more foliage to grow, and when colouring, oover the 
borders in wet weather. Potash will assist, but do not use 
too much. Use Thompson’s Vine Manure during early 
growth, and leave fewer hunchea, which will be indudve 
to colour. 

1368.— Plants for vases (E. G .).—What do you 
expect to realise by sowing Lobelia seed now ? You had 
better have kept it till next spring, and then it would not 
be wise nor conducive to the Dest results to sow it in the 
vases, where little or none will grow. For the present you 
can do nothing better than put some little Oomfets or 
other pretty evergreens in your vases, and plant some 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, or Daffodils 
among them to bloom in the spring ; but are your vases 
proof against bursting by frost? It is not safe in many 
coses to put plants in them lor the winter. 
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1380. —Growing Tulips In Moss (J. Old).— There 
ii no advantage in growing Tulips in Moss, rather the 
reveres if required for the greenhouse or for cutting; but 
when required to flower in a bowl in the drawing-room 
they may be planted in a mixture of chopped Moee, leaf- 
mould, and sand. We have generally started them in 
boxes, and, when the flowers show, lifted out the bulbs 
and transferred them to the mossy mixture in the china 
bowls, and finishing off with a layer of Moss. 

1370 —Potato questions (TP. TP.;.—In planting it 
depends upon the variety. If the seed is of Ashleafs, 
10 cwt. would be a fair lot for an aore ; if later and larger 
hinds, a greater weight Is necessary—several cwts. A good 
yield would be from 10 tons to 14 tons peraare; but a good 
crop may be from 8 tons to 10 tons if early kinds. Even 
then much depends upon cultivation, manures, and 
working of the land. Prices vary with season, also variety. 
They are now selling at very low rates, £4 per ton, and 
that for beet varieties. We cannot give you the cost, not 
knowing the locality, rate of wages, and kind of soil. You 
can get more information on this in the district. As to 
sorts, you will do well to study markets. If the early kinds 
of the Ashleaf varieties pay bestgrow them. If late 
kinds are to be grown you require heavy croppers, free of 
disease, such as Sutton’s Seedlirg, Maincrop, Triumph, 
Abundance, or Magnum Bonum. For early supplies 
Sharpe’s Victor, Ringleader, and Veltch’s Ashleaf are very 
good. Plant early in March, using good sets and in well- 
worked land. Mould up early and keep free from weeda 

1371. — Planting 1 hardy Ferns.— I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me when is the proper time to 
transplant and divide hardy Ferns ?—A Reader. 

%* In the spring, in March or April , *ust before the 
nets fronds begin to push up. 

1372. —Qrapee.—Kindly say what is wroog with en¬ 
closed Grapes? Are they shanking, or have they been 
injured with the scissors?— Ireland. 

*** Your Grapes are shanking badly. In our next 
number we will give an article dealing with the causes and 
remedies for this trouble. 

1373. — Roses for a wall.— What are the three best 
wall Roses?— Amateur, Kilmarnock. 

*** If for culture under glass choose Mar6chal Niel , 
Climbing Niphetos, and Souvenir d’un Ami. For an 
outside wall Glaire de Dijon , W. A. Richardson, and 
Aimle Vibert (white), or Heine Marie Henriette (crimson). 

1374. — Book on market gardening.— Can any¬ 
one please tell me where I could get a good cheap book on 
market gardening ?— J. G. 

V The best and cheapest book on market gardening is 
“ Kitchen and Market Gardening ,” by C. W. Shaw 
(Macmillan and Co.). It may be had from this offlee, post 
free , Is. Sd. 

1376. — A book for a beginner.— What book is the 
best for aulte a beginner, having a conservatory, green¬ 
house, ana small garden ?—W. G. W. 

*** Read Gardening diligently every week, and you will 
find it equal to your needs. Hobday’s “ Villa Garden¬ 
ing ” (Macmillan and Co.) is also a useful book for an 
amateur. 

1378.— Clipping Box-edging.— When is a good 
time for trimming Box-edging that has apparently been 
neglected ? It is now 6 inches high ?— Hbxhamonian. 

*** You had better defer the clipping till the spring 
months ; then cut the edging down to the desired height. 

1377. —Gooseberries. —Would you kindly give me 
the names of half-a-doaen heavy Gooseberries tor exhibi¬ 
tion? Also name of the beet red flavoured variety ?— 
Tees da lb. 

*** A very good half a dozen Goosberries for exhibition 
are Clayton, Dan’s Mistake, Lord Derby, Speedwell , Duke 
of Sutherland, and Bobby. For flavour the smaller kinds 
are best, such as Ironmonger, Keen’s Seedling, and War¬ 
rington, or Red Champagne. 

1378. — Onions Infested.— In a farmer’s kitchen 
garden the Onions have been infested with a thin red 
worm for two or three years—not an earthworm. Neither 
lime nor soot do any good. The worm is now destroying 
the Leeks. What is the cure ?—J. J. D. 

*,* Well dress the land as soon as the crop is cleared 
with gas-lime. Allow this to remain on the surface, then 
dig in, turning up the soil as rough as possible, and do not 
crop with a similar crop this season, but plant the ground 
with a strong-growing crop. 

1379. — Tennis-lawn.—I have under my charge a 
tennis-lawn, which is unlevel, and there is little Grass on 
some parts. Should I returf it, or can you give me any 
instructions ?— Damson. 

*,* As the tennis-lawn is unlevel, and the turf bad, the 
best course will be to take the turf up, level the ground, and 
lay the best of the turf on the parts least used, and flu up 
with good new turf. If well rolled and attended to during 
winter and spring, there will be a good lawn by the time 
the tennis reason begins. 


1382. —Spotted leaves.— Will you kindly tell ms the 
cause of these leaves turning spotted, and the remedy?— 
E. Handover. 

*** Your plants are badly infested with thrips, quite 
one of the worst oases we have seen, and we think it is 
almost hopeless to attempt to get them dean. You do not 
say where they have been grown, but the atmosphere of the 
structure has been altogether too hot and dry. The 
shortest way out of the trouble is to bum all those infested, 
fumigate the house several times, and give it a thorough, 
deansing throughout. 

1383. — Rosa ragesa.— Please inform me of the cause 
of all the berries on my Rosa rugoea turning yellow and 
falling off when quite small? The shrubs are healthy, 
growing fast, and flowering well. The flowers are white. 
Of oourse, the great beauty of the shrub is the large red 
berries, of which there is not one.— Brocket. 

*** Unless caused by drought , or very poor or shallow 
soil, we cannot account for this from the data given. 

1384. — An evergreen hedge.— Please state the 
best time for planting a hedge of Privet, which I under¬ 
stand is quickest growing ? Or can you suggest any other 
cheap evergreens, as I have some length to cover ? Any 
advice will be gratefully reoeived.— Walton. 

*** The Evergreen Privet makes a good hedge. Plant 
it in October 6' inches apart. But though rather expensive, 
the common or Japanese Kuonymus makes a much more 
handsome, as well as stronger , and absolutely evergreen 
hedge or screen, and for mild districts can be strongly 
recommended. Plant this 1 foot apart. 

1386.— P&onies and Irises not flowering.— I 
should feel obliged if you would kindly let me know what 
1 ought to do with Flags and Pteonies which look healthy 
enough, but have hardly flowered at all this year?— 
M. 0. 

*** You do not say where or how they are growing, how 
long they have been in the present spot, or, xn fact, any¬ 
thing that would assist us in advising you. Perhaps they 
flowered abundantly last year, and are taking a natural 
rest this season, or it may be they are impoverished, and 
want a dressing of manure. 

1386.— Planting oat Aubrletlas, Ac.— is it safe 
to plant out clumps of Arable, Aubrietia, and Alyseum this 
autumn in flowering quarters ?— Beginner, Berkshire. 

*** You may plant these out as soon as you like where 
they are to flower, and the earlier it is done the better it 
will be, as they will get fully established before winter 
comes. They are all quite hardy. 

1887.— Fine Sunflowers —I have several fine Sun¬ 
flowers in my garden, two especially, measuring 11 feet in 
height, are very vigorous plants (I had almost said trees), 
with a profusion of blossom—in fact, on one of these two 1 
counted thirty-four flowers. Is this, as they say, “a 
record ?” It is a handsome sight. I have never seen such 
Sunflowers.—I. S. D. 

*,* Your Sunflowers are certainly very fine, and the 
season appears to have suited this flower, as we have seen 
them very fine of late in suburban gardens, oneparticularly 
that must have been nearly 12 feet high, as it was looking in 
the second storey window .—Ed. 

1388. —Making a hardy fernery.— Would you 
kindly inform me whether the present time of year would 
be suitable for making an out-of-door fernery ? What kind 
of soil is the best for the common kind of Ferns ?—J. M. B. 

*,* You might make the outdoor Fernery any time 
during autumn and winter, and plant the Ferns next 
March, or just before they begin to arow. Any good loamv 
soil with a third or so of leaf-mould or old vegetable sou 
will grow all the common hardy Ferns. A few, such as 
the Ceterach officinalis, Asplenium trichomanes, should have 
a little crushed limestone mixed with the soil. 

1389. —Violets and Rose Infested with 
insects.— I have two pots of Violets and a small Roee- 
tree. the leaves of which seem to be covered with a tiny 
red insect, and what appear to be small white eggs. The 
upper surface of the leaves is spotted white. Nothing else 
in the greenhouse appear to be affected. Can you tell me 
the cure? I have dusted with Tobacoo-powder.—H. W. 
Wallisoton. 

%* The plants are doubtless infested trith red-spider or 
thrips—perhaps both. Dip them in a good strong solution 
of soft-soap and icater and Quassia extract. 

1390. — Gnlture of Freesias.—wiu you kindly tell 
me how to grow on some Freesia refracts alba bulbs ? My 
gardener took some off last season’s bulhs, and will be glad 
of instructions as to their treatment?—A. K. M. 

*»* The bulbs are easily grown in any light, free, sandy 
soil, such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand. They may be planted either in pots, or in a bed of 
soil in a frame or pit in August or September, One 
season’s good growth will afford strong bulbs large enough 
to flower; but the only way to ensure their doing so satis¬ 
factorily is to fairly roast the plants on a dry, sunny shelf 
while the growth is ripening off, and the leaves falling. 


1380. —Treatment of Scarborough Lily.— Will 
von kindly tell me bow 1 may best kesp my Scarborough 
Lilies (Vallota purpurea) through the winter? I have no 
greenhouse, and the alternatives are a oold frame, a win¬ 
dow in a sitting-room, or the cellar. Which would be 
least hurtful to them ?— Masia. 

*.* We sometimes see very good specimens grown and 
kept always in cottage windows , and of the three places you 
suggest the window probably is the best. 

1381. —Camellias. —Would you kindly give me a little 
advice on Camellias ? I have a few plants which have been 
outside in pots all the summer. When is the best time to 
take them Into winter quarters ? What is best for feeding 
during flowering, and temperature ? Any notes on their 
general culture would be useful, as I have never grown 
any before.— One Anxious. 

*** The plants should now be housed in their winter 
Quarters before they become soddsned at the root with 
heavy autumn rains. Give them an ordinary greenhouse 
esmpsrafurs, unth a free circulation of air at all times. 
The best stimulant for them is soot-water, which you can 
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1391.— Marechal Niel Rose.— Does this Rose always 
at some time or other take canker? I have been told so. 
—Amateur. 

*,* Sooner or later something of this kind occurs at the 
point where the scion was grafted on the stock ; but much 
depends upon the kind of stock employed as well as upon 
the nature of the soil, etc. The best stock for this grand 
Rose appears to be GUtire de Dijon. 

1392 — Fruit-trees for a cold district.— I have 
recently added a portion of a field to my garden, and wish 
to plant a few fruit-trees. I should feel greatly obliged if 
you or some of your readers could tell me what sorts of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums would be most likely to suoceed 
with me? The soil is clay, the situation high (580 feet), 
and much exposed. District, north-east Cheshire. I can 
grow Jargonelle Pears and Viotoria Plums, but of the 
latter I only get a crop every few years.— Subscriber. 

*,* You trill succeed best with the hardy kitchen 
Apples, such as the following: Lane's Prince Albert, 
Keswick Codlin, Stirling Castle, Lord Grosvenor, Warner's 
King, Yorkshire Beauty, Northern Greening, Bramleffs 
I Seedling: and for dessert Red Quarrenden, Yellow In- 
gestrie, Irish Peach, Stunner Pippin, King of the Pippins, 

1 and AUen’s Everlasting. 


1393. —Yellow Auriculas for bedding.—I am 
about to plant a bed with red Tulips, and should like to 
fill spaces between with a good light yellow Auricula. 
Will you kindly give me the names of two or three suitable 
for the purpose?— Jimmt. 

*** JF<? do not think you will find any named variety 
suitable for your purpose. There is an old yellow flowered 
garden kind, but we do not know where it is to be obtained 
in quantity now. Your best plan will be to write to some 
good nurseryman or large grower of such plants, and 
obtain seedling plants of the required colour, which would 
be less expensive. 

1394. - Storing seed Potatos.— I have about 
10 stone of seed Potatos, three different kinds, which I 
want to preserve till spring. Can I do so without pitting 
them? I can cover them with sea-sand in a dark, disused 
stable or outhouse. Would that arrangement answer ?— 
Hbxhamonian. 

It is not necessary to pit them; but you can store 
them in any stcMe or outhouse. Neither need you use sand 
or earth to cover them; but dry litter of any description 
trill answer, taking due care that the covering is sufficient 
in times of severe frost. For the winter they can he in a 
heap, but as spring comes on, as they begin to sprout, 
spread them out thinly, and let thembe fully exposed to 
the air whenever the weather is mild. 

1395. — Clematis for a house front, Ac.—I 
wieh to grow Clematis on the front of a house (facing 
south), on the west side of a window where Gloire de Dijon 
Rose is growing. Will you please state in your paper the 
kind and colour you think best? Also, what kind of 
Virginian Creeper would be best for the west gable, self- 
clinging, if possible?— Amateur Gardener, Broty Ferry. 

V C- Jackmani (violet-purple) is one of the hardiest, 
freest, and best of ail the hardy Clematises; but C. Mrs. J. 
Bateman, (lavender). Lady C. Neville (French white). 
Miss Bateman (white), Vitieella rubra grandiflora 
(claret-red), and others are all good Ampelopsis Veitehi 
is decidedly the most useful of the Virginian Creepers, and 
requires no nailing or trailing whatever. 

1396. — Seedling Peach-trees. — I have in my 
garden two young Peach-trees, which I have raised from 
stones, and are now about a year old. Will you kindly 
tell me if they will be likely to suoceed as standards, and 
also if they will require pruning yet, as they are growing 
tall?—A. M. S. 

V Peaches do not succeed as standards in this country, 
even when budded on a hardy Plum-stock, and they womd 
be still less likely to bear fruit on their oum roots. But if 
you could, lift your seedling Peach and plant it against a 
south wall, pruning it back to within 2 feet of the ground 
about next February or March, and train the young 
shoots to the wall. You may have fruit enough in 1S97 to 
judge whether the variety is worth growing. Seedling 
Peaches are not generally a success in this country out¬ 
side. The growth frequently comes delicate and pate 
coloured—having what gardeners term the yellows. 

1397. —A heating question.— I read “ B. C. R.V 
article on heating, and as I am putting up a house just now 
(15 feet by 10 feet), I am recommended by my neighbour, 
who is a plumber, to heat the house by putting end of pipe 
in the fire. Now will 11 B. O. R.” give me his opinion of 
what he thinks of tide method ?— Amateur, Kilmarnock. 

*/ By the “ end of the pipe ” I suppose you mean a 
few feet of the lowest part of the circuit. If so, the idea is 
not a bad one, and will be referred to shortly in a supple¬ 
mentary article on the subject. Five feet or 6 feet of 
1%-itich or 2-inch piping fixed through the crown of the 
furnace and along inside the flue a little way will heat a 
good many feet of 4 inch piping, and especially in con¬ 
nection with a brick flue trill ao a lot of work at a com¬ 
paratively small expense.—B. C. R. 

1398. — Selection of Apples.— I should be lige 
if you or some of your readers would give me the names 
four good kitchen Apple-trees and four dessert ditto, late 
sorts, standards, for.a small garden, very little sun, and 
soil consequently cold ; trees that would not make too 
much wood, as space is limited. H.P. Rose-trees making 
rank growth, shoots 6 feet long. Should I cut back now, 
or leave till spring ?— Wye. 

*»* Four good late kitchen Apples: Warner’s King, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, New Hawtkomden, Bramleys 
Seedling. Four good late dessert Apples: Coats Orange 
Pippin, Feam’s Pippin, Claygate Pearmain, Sturmer 
Pippin. If the trees make too much toood root-prune. 
You may reduce the long shoots of the Roses in October 
one-third. This will relieve the wind pressure. Finish 
pruning in March. 

1399. — Liquid-manure.— I have obtained from an 
old building five saoks of Pigeon-droppings, which have 
been accumulating for years. Kindly say If this would 
make good liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums, and 
should it be given before the buds are formed?—A Vert 
Old Friend. 

*** Pigeon-manure in small quantities, steeped in 
water some time before using it, may be given to Chrysan¬ 
themums now, and until the flowers expand, twice or 
three times a week. Place a peck or so at a time in a tub 
of water , and add a quart of the liquid to each thtee-gaUon 
can of plain water. When watering the plants this may 
be used alternately with Ichthemic Guano—one ounce to 
the gallon. 

1400. — Nut-trees.— When I planted my allotment 
garden about eight years ago I planted six Filberts and 
six Cobs on the north side of my Rose-bed toshield it from 
the wind. The Nnt-treee have grown into large bushes 
6 feet or 8 feet high, and in some cases 4 feet or 6 feet 
through ; but they do not bear half-a-dozen Nuts amongst 
them. I shall have to move some of the Roses this autumn 
which they overshadow. What am I to do to make them 
bear Nuts? Some of myAppie and Pear-trees are likewise 
all wood and no fruit. What treatment shall I give them 

*** To make the Nut-bushes bear, thin out some of the 
branches so as to open out and let more air into the centre. 
At the same time check the roots a little by opening a 
trench half round the border, and cut those roots which 
descend deeply into the ground. The trench may be 2 feet 
from the stem, and deep enough to cut the strong roots from 
that side. The Apples and Pears which are in like con¬ 
dition may with advantage tau similar treatment. 
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1401. — Plants for an arch.— I am constructing an 
archway, to be 8 feet high in the centre, over a garden walk 
facing due south, and want to now some hardy Roses, 
Clematis, Virginian Creeper, ana Honeysuckle, or some 
other climber on and over it, so write to ask if you will 
kindly recommend me something suitable to give effect 
and plenty of blooms from early till late in the season, with 
perhaps some perfume ? I do not want Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, as I have two of them on front of the house.— 
Amateur Gardener, Broty Ferry. 

*** Any of the kind* of Clematis mentioned in the reply 
to your other question would do, as well as C. flammula, 

C. montana, and others. Then there are the Honeysuckles, 
Of which the Scarlet Trumpet variety is probably the best ; 
Jasminum nudidorum, as well as the common white, J. 
officinale, Kerria japonica, and a host of Roses to choose 
from, such as the hardier Teas, Aimfe Vibert (white), the 
Evergreen, Ayrshire, Garland, and other Roses. A 
Passion-flower might also succeed if the winters are not 
t w severe. 

1402. — The red-berried Elder (Sambucus race¬ 
mose).—I have a tree of this Elder that has grown rapidly 
from seed brought three years ago from Norway. It is 
about 5 feet high, and looks flourishing; but the berries 
all fall off before they ripen, except a few very poor 
bunches on the lower branches. What can be the cause ? 
Another tree, much older, in a neighbouring garden, bears 
lovely bunches of berries. May it be reduced in size by 
clippi ng ?— Sunflower. 

*,* The scarlet-berried Elder fruits freely when the 
plants get a little age. Your plant has been growing too 
rapidly to get the wood sufficiently ripened. This Elder is 
common enough now. You may shorten back the strong 
young shoots with the kni/e now, but keep the shears 
from it. 

1403. — Leveiling a lawn.— Kindly inform me the 
beet method of levelling my lawn ? The verges have been 
laid with turf, and the centre, which was sown, has sunk 
at the edges. I cannot lower the edging, as the path is 
made. Would it do any harm to top-dress it and give 
some fresh seed ? When should this be done, and how ?— 
Wawon. 

*** If the Grass has sunk more than about an inch at 
any point it would not be wise to top-dress it to more 
than that depth. We should advise carefully lifting the 
lowest parts with a sharp spade or proper turfing iron, 
filling up level with a little light soil, and relaying the. sods 
at once. Where the Grass has only sunk slightly top-dress, 
as suggested, and roll the whole well when finished. This 
maybe done at any time now, and with a very little more 
attention in April next a good job may be made oj it. 

I40i.— Single Dahlias from seed.— l should be 
glad of some information respecting the raising of Single 
Dahlias from seed ? Whit is the right time to sow, and 
where can the best new strains be obtained ?—C. S. D. 

# # * This is a very simple matter, and from a good strain 
of seed many flowers of great excellence are obtained. Sow 
the seed rather thinly in a box of any light, rich, sandy soil 
in February or the first week of March, placing in a frame 
over mild hot-bed, or on the shelf of a warm greenhouse. 
When 1| inches or 2 inches high, transfer the plants singly 
to thumb-pots, using light loamy soil, and keep in a 
moderate warmth for a time, watering freely as necessary. 
In April they may be moved into 4-t nch or 5-inch pots, 
and be hardened off in May and planted out early in 
June in rich soil. Any respectable seedsman wUl supply 
good seed. 

1405. — Pruning Roses.—I planted some dwarf Rases 
early this spring, and would be much obliged if you would 
let me know what treatment 1 had better subject them to 
this autumn after they have done flowering ? The different 
kinds I have are W. A. Richardson, La France, Gloire de 
Di^on,^ Boule de Neige, Senateur Vaisse, RCve d’Or. 

*,* Let them alone till next spring, and then about the 
end of March you may prune them. W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Rive d'Or, and Boule de Neige must not 
be hard-pruned, but merely take off the weak tips of 
their long shoots. La France and Senateur Vaisse should 
be pruned after the manner advocated for Hybrid Per- 
petuaU generally. If you read Gardening you will see 
plenty of advice about pruning when the time for per¬ 
forming it comes round. 

1406. —Moving Thuja Lobbi.— Can I move Thuja 
Lobbi, 10 feet high, which have been planted some part 
as a hedge? They would only be required to be moved a 
foot, and would be out of the ground only a few minutes. 
—H. Haslbr. 

V There will be some risk in moving Thuja Lobbi , 
10 feet high, which have not been recently moved. Much 
wul depend upon the nature of the soil. If the soil holds 
together, so that the trees could be moved with good-sized 
balls, the risk would be less, especially as there is plenty of 
water handy. If it is decided to move them now, do the 
work in dull weather—if a little damp and showery all the 
better—and use the syringe freely over the foliage every 
day. If the moving could be delayed till next year, and 
prepared for now oy root-pruning—i.e., digging a deep 
trench round each tree, cutting all roots up to within t feet 
of the trunk, they may be moved next year towards the 
end of September with perfect safety. 

1407. —Tennis-lawns.—I have just started to make 
a tennis-lawn from a sloping piece of ground which has 
6 inches of soil above clay. My intention has been to 
remove the turf and soil back, and level the ground with 
the clay, on the top of which I intend to lay drain-pipes— 
three drains from end to end ; then I propose to put about 
2 inches of ashes, and then the 6 inches of soil on top, and 
turf down with same turf as 1 took off. 1 want to know 
if you think it will be beet, or not, to put the ashes 
between turf and soil instead of between clay and soil, as 1 
think I shall have a job to get the soil sufficiently line to 
lay turf on, as it Is very fibrous, and ashes would be a great 
help there to make a smooth surface ?— Royal Marine 
Garden kr. 

Lay the drains just over the surface qf the clay. 
They unit act better than if laid on the surface, and spread 
the layer of ashes , which should be screened or sifted, just 
under the turf. Used in this way. the worms will not 
give much trouble, and theGrass wul come fine and thick. 


1408. —Magnolia not flowering:.— I have a fine 
Magnolia grown against a wall, 20 feet high, and apparently 
healthy. It has been in the same position (south aspect) 
for 25 years, and has never flowered. What is the best 
way to induce it to do so?— Beginner, Berkshire. 

„ Magnolia grandifiora ought to fiower freely against 
a south wall in Berkshire. If the growth is much crowded, 
thin out the weakly shoots. This will let more air in 
among the strong young bunches. It is mainly a question 
of getting the young wood to ripen. Lifting a Jew of the 
roots along the front of the border may have the desired 
effect. It is probable the plant was a seedling, and seed¬ 
lings are a long time settling down ; but 25 years of 
barrenness is long enough. 

1409. — Boav&rdlas and other flowers.— (l>, 
Can 1 keep Bouvardias in greenhouse where frost is just 
kept out, and when would they bloom? (2), If I get 
Tritoma (Jvarla now, would it bloom next year? ( 3 ), I 
have just got some Azaleas, one white and one pink, and 
potted them in peat and silver sand. Will they bloom 
next spring ? One is about 1 feet 8 inches bigb, and looks 
all right; the other, about 6 inches, and looks very sickly. 

1 have them in greenhouse, shaded. (4), Will the Sacred 
Lily bloom the second year ?—Dewdrop. 

(I), In future please observe our instructions to 
querists, and send each query on a separate sheet of 
paper. Bouvardias may be grown in a cool green¬ 
house. They are a little more tender than Fuchsias. 
Keep them almost dry through the winter, cut back, 
restart, and repot them in the spring, and grow on the same 
as Fuchsias. The shoots must not, however, be stopped after 
about the end o f June, and they will then bloom in Sep¬ 
tember and October—perhaps earlier. (?), Yes; Tritomas 
planted now will fiower next autumn; but it would be 
safer and better to plant in the spring, as they are not 
quite hardy. (J), It is doubtful whether such small 
plants will fiower next spring, especially if they are 
sickly-looking. The grafted (dwarf standard) plants im¬ 
ported so largely would fiower more or less well next season 
if potted properly ana, at once; but these are probably 
cutting-plants, and will need one or two years! grtneth to 
attain a flowering size. The soil must be made quite firm, 
the drainage be free, and water be carefully given. ( 4), 
The Sacred Lily, or Chinese Jossfiower, seldom does any 
good after the first year, and had better be thrown away 
or planted out in some odd comer of the garden. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. H. Otter.— Although we have had no other complaint 
this year of Tomtits eating Peas, it is by no means an 
uncommon thing for them to do so, and when once they 

commence your only remedy is destroying them.- F. R. 

—If you know a wild hedge Rose when you see it, such as 
are common by the roadside, you should not have the 
slightest difficulty in discerning a sucker when it springs 
up. The leaves of the Brier are much smaller than those 

of garden Roses.- Scotus,— You send us one of the 

smallest fruits and think we can recognise it, when it is 
most important to have good specimens, seeing that we 
have no opportunities of comparison. We do not 
recognise the Apple from the fruit sent, but if the growth 
of Tropsolum is thick there is not the least doubt that it 
injures the tree, which is unfruitful because its wood does 
not ripen and form fruit-buds.— E. Gillam.—We know 
of no book dealing with the subject you mention. The 
best instruction you can get is to see a few good examples. 

- B. V. M., Cor*.—We should be sorry to have to get a 

living out of growing and selling such a seleotion of plants. 

and at the price you mention.- Amateur, Kilmarnock 

—We do not know of any work of the kind you want. In 
nearly ail cases outdoor gardening and work under glass 
are treated of separately ; but Hobday’s “ Villa Gar¬ 
dening ” (Macmillan and Co.) would be an assistance to 

you.- Both on the Canary.—We believe there is a 

little manual published on the subject you mention. 
Ask your nearest bookseller. England.— The Calceo¬ 
laria you send specimen of is the old O. amplexicaulis, 
which we think the most beautiful of them all for flower¬ 
beds. It is now not much grown, as the more compact¬ 
growing kinds find more favour generally ; but we should 
advise you to grow this one. There Is nothing apparently 
unusual in the little brown specks on the Palm-leaf, and we 

Iwcan see no trace of insects.- Yelsar Oncham, Isle of 

'Won.—Your friends have wrongly advised you. The 
dying down of the tops indicates the ripening of the 
tubers, and you may lift them as soon as you like. To lift 
them now will not influence their keeping qualities in the 
least, and it is always advisable to do so before heavy 

autumn rains set in.- F. Hindle.— Purchase rooted 

layers of Carnations as early as you can, and plant them 
at once where they are to flower. See note upon them on 

page 457.- G. 0.— Any time from now onwards you may 

transplant the things you mention. 

Replies next week to “J. H. M.," “W. R. 
Latbbury,” “ E. T. D.” “Exon” “Solitaire,” “M. H„” 
“ Anemone,” “Bally-Vaily,” “Chrysanthemum,” “Gala,” 
“ Hexhamonian,” “A. F. N.,” “J. D. B.," “ Rogate,” 
“ W. C. L. L. ” “E. R. S.” “Malvern,” and others. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor cf Gardrning Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand , W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. Carroll, Dedsbury.— Hibis¬ 
cus rosa-slnensis.- T. H. V.— Golden Rod (Solidago 

grandifiora).- Damson.— 1, Ooronilla iberioa; 2, Diplacus 

glutinoeus; 3, Sedum elegantissimum; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 5, Pomegranate (Punica granatum); 
6, Agrostemma coronaria; 7. Linaria. This appears quite 
strange to us, and we should like to know more about it. 
Can vou send a plant, or tell us where you got it? 8, White 
Valerian (Centranthus alba); 9, Giant Knotweed (Polygo¬ 
num cuspidatum); 10, Oat Mint (Nepeta cataria); 11, Pearl 
Everlasting (Antennaria margaritacea); 12, Phlox setacea ; 

13, Veronica saxatilis; 14, Sedum spectablls.- J. H.— 

1. Picea Nordmanniana; 2, Abies Menxiesi; 8, Pice* 
pinsapo; 4, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum); 


5, Oorypha australis; 6, Begonia Rex var.; 7, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum; 8, Send in flower; 9, Specimen 

dried up; 10, Nephrodium molle.- M. B. ColwaU.—A 

very flue form of the Scarlet American Thorn (Crataegus 

coccinea).-Penman.—1, Not recognised ; 2, Semper- 

vivum Haworthi; 8, Golden Rod (Solidago canadensis); 

4, Box Thorn or Tea-tree (Lycium europeum); 4, Red 

Valerian (Centranthus ruber).- J. C.— The Artillery- 

plant (Pilea muscosa), It is easily increased by division of 

the tufts.- W. T. Waghome. —Rose Mme. B6rard.- 

C. T. B.—A perennial Sunflower (Helianthus), but speci¬ 
men not good enough to determine whioh kind. Godetia 
is a hardy annual, and if you sow it in autumn it will 

survive the winter, but perishes after flowering.- John 

Old.— The berries are those of Viburnum Opulus, the 
wild torm of the Snowball-tree, and a pretty flowering 
and berry-bearing shrub, easy to grow anywhere, but 

does best in a moist place near water.- Ovoca.— 

St. John’s Wort (Hypericum c&lycinum).- Ashstead.— 

1, Clematis coccinea; 2, A variety of Holly (Ilex); 

3, Michaelmas Daisy (Aster ameilus); 4, Corn Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum segetum); 5, Purple Jacobsea (Senecio 

Jaoobiea).- S. Ewmm.— Begonia Rex var. Louie Chretien. 

- Fury.— 1, Polypodium (Phlebodium aureum); 4, Pteris 

longifolia. Others next week. It is very easy to misname 
a Fern when, as 1 b often the case, we get an immature 
frond bearing no spores, these latter being often most 

essential for correct determination of the variety.- 

Robin.—Your Rose is probably Comtesse Rita du Parc, 
but we do not undertake, and it is extremely difficult, to 
Dame things of this sort from one detached flower. In 
any ease, it will certainly thrive outside in your district. 

- Utica.— 1, Clematis, cannot name variety ; 2, St. 

John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum;.- Miss S. E. G.— 

The Conifer is the Cedar of Lebanon, with young cones. 

Names Of fruits —Box with no name enclosed, 
containing h kinds.—I, Pear Pitmaston Duchess; 2. Apple 
Blenheim Orange; 3, Bramley’e Seedling ; 4, Kentish Mil- 

basket.- A. T. H.— 2, French Crab ; 4, Not recognised ; 

5, Marie Louise; 11 and 13, Northern Greening; 12, Haw- 
thornden; 14, Not recognised; 16, Stirling Castle; 

17, Small AlfristoD. We are by no means sure of the 
relationship of the numbers to the names, as they got con¬ 
siderably shaken about and disarranged. You should 
always affix the numbers to the fruit by gum, or in some 
other way, and number them consecutively, if you have 
any consideration for the work of others, 'the portions of 
branches show a very bad case of canker, for which there 

is no remedy but destruction of the trees.- Mowlam. — 

1, Lady Ilenniker; 4, Claygate; 6, Ribston; 7, Mabbot’s 
Pearmain; S, Hawthornden; 10, Norfolk Beaufln; 
12, Beurr£ l>iel; 13, Doyenne du Comice ; 14, Easter 
Beurr^. We will try and name others next week ; but we 
certainly think some of our readers might moderate their 
desires by sending a smaller number of fruits at one 

time.- G. H. Young.—Certainly not Dorennd du Cornice, 

but the fruits sent look like those of Fondante d’Automne. 
- Reader ^Gardening.—1, Beurrc Bose ; 2, Not recog¬ 
nised ; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 4, Beurre d’Amanlis; 
5, Brown Beurr4 ; 6, Doyennd Boussoch ; 7, Ne Plus 
Meuris ; 8, Like a small Duchesse d Angoul6me ; 9, Beurr6 
Clairgeau; 10, Not recognised; 11, Seckle; 12, Glou 
Morceau. The other information you want any good fruit 
list will give you. You evidently take a very liberal view 
of our desire to assist our readers in the matter of namee 
in sending us a dozen kinds at one time, and asking us to 
to supplement the names with the qualities of the varieties 

as well.- Actuary.— Apple Downton.- A. E. Lovering. 

—1, Beurrd Superfln; 2, Souvenir du Congrfes.- H. 

Stanley Maples.— Your Pear is Jargonelle, and should 

rioen now. It is late owing to being on a north wall.- 

W. A. R —Probably one of the Perry Pears, and a local 

variety, which weeannot name.- J. Hicks.—), Waltham 

Abbey Seedling; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, ITawthorn- 
den ; 4, Ribston. Russet.— 1, Blenheim ; 3, Hawthorn¬ 
den ; 5, D’Arcy Spice ; 7, Fearo’s Pippin. Others appear to 

be local or cider kinds that cannot be named.- V. E.M. 

—1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Worcester Pearmain; 3, 

Gansel’s Bergamot; 4, Crassaoe.- K. P. B.—i, Not 

recognised ; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Golden Spire ; 4, 
Dutch Codlin ; 5, Small Cellini; 6 and 7, Williams’ Bon 

Chretien : 8, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- J. F. Wredley.— 

1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Blenheim Orange; 8, Bramley’s 

Seedling; Plum, Coe's Golden Drop.- Miss S. E. Q.— 

The Plum is a Green Gage.- E. Sercombe.- Rymer.- 

M. F. Heytham.— 1, Roundway Magnum Bonum; % Cox's 
Pomona; 3, D’Arcy’s Spice or Baddow Pippin; 4, Not 
recognised. _ 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The members of this body on Saturday, Septem¬ 
ber 14th, visited the extensive fruit nurseries of 
Messrs. F. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth. 
The weather was very pleasant, rendering the 
display all the more interesting. At this 
establishment the special feature is the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit in pots—Grapes, Peaches, Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and almost every conceivable Kind 
of fruit was to be seen in large variety, and in 
excellent condition too. The Vines looked par¬ 
ticularly healthy, the berries and bunches large, 
and the colour all that one could desire. Black 
Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, Sweetwater, 
and many other kinds were seen in fine condi¬ 
tion. Peaches were chiefly over. Apples in 
endless variety were very fine, several lots being 
got ready for the great fruit show at the Crystal 
Palace at the end of the month. A few sorts 
specially interested the party. Plants two or 
tnree years old bearing a large number of large 
fruits were much admired. Some of the best 
were Gasooigne’s Seedling, very large and fine in 
form, colour, and size; Rivers’ Seedling Cod¬ 
lin, a very nice and heavy Apple, raised in the 
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nursery; Bismarck, Emperor Alexander, The 
i^ueen were amongst those worth special men¬ 
tion. Siberian Crabs in many shades of colour¬ 
ing, so useful as ornamental trees, were much 
in evidence, the trees looking a perfect picture. 
The Pears in pots were in good condition, all 
the good sorts being grown in large numbers. 
Some of the fruits were very fine and of great 
weight. Many other subjects also interested 
the party. An excursion of this kind is a splen¬ 
did object lesson, and no doubt will stimulate 
the interest in fruit culture amongst amateur 
growers. 


press the ends down. Put the rolls on a floured 
tin and bake in the oven, or before the fire, 
till of a pale brown colour. They may even be 
fried in a frying-pan, if more handy. Serve 
very hot. 

Bottling fruits. —Make a thin syrup of 
about 1J lb. of sugar to 1 quart of water. Lei 
it come to a boil, and then let it cool. The fruit 
for bottling must be perfectly sound and un 
broken. Put into the cool syrup as much fruit 
as it will cover, and heat it rather slowly. When 
the fruit looks scalded, but before the skin 
breaks, take it off the fire, and quickly, but 
gently, fill the bottles up to the neck with the 
fruit. Afterwards fill them up to within 
i inch of the top with syrup, put \ inch 
depth of oil or melted lard on the top, and at 
once cork and wax or bladder them as preferred. 
The keeping depends mostly on the perfect 
exclusion of air ; it is, therefore, well to examine 
the bottles occasionally, and if signs of fer¬ 
mentation do appear, such as the bulging of the 
bladder, &c., they can have more sugar added 
and be boiled up for jam. Plums and Red 
Currants done last year in this way have all the 
flavour of fresh fruit. 

1410. — Blackberry wine.— Will any reader kindly 
tell me how to make Blackberry wine ? Any information 
will greatly oblige.— Archie. 

1411. — Sloes.— Aa there ia a large crop of Sloes about 
this year I am anxious to know if they can be preserved 
or made into wine ? When ought they to be gathered, and 
how treated ?—Arcijib. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS 


Profitable poultry. — That a small 
number of Fowls may be kept with considerable 
profit to the private individual in a town I have 
proved. I live in a large house in Clifton, with 
about half an acre of ground attached. At the 
back there is an ash courtyard, and here I keep 
my Fowls. For a night house I used an old ash¬ 
pit, G feet square and 5 feet,high, quite sweet, 
dry, and free from all draught. To this I fixed 
a wire run at a cost of 5s. ; I then bought eight 
Fowls for lGs. ; my outlay was thus 21s. The 
following are my accounts for 1895 up to date : 
Expended on food, new Fowls, &c., £2 9s. G.^d. ; 
received for eggs (at market price), £4 3s. lid. ; 
balance, £1 13s. 7d. ; and as my stock is now 
worth 40 1 . I have made, after deducting the 
original outlay, a net profit of £2 12s. 7d. in 
eight and a half months. I have now thirteen 
Fowls and eleven chickens (five months old). 
At eight-thirty every morning I give them 
bread, from the house, Barley-meal, sharps, and 
boiled Potato rinds, all mixed together. At 
mid-day I give greens of some kind, or else cut 
Crass, and about five o’clock I give mixed Corn. 
They cost altogether about Is. 3d. a week, the 
cost of Corn being 2s. 6d. a bushel, and Barley- 
meal and sharps 7 lb. for 4£d. If any of your 
readers can make any suggestions as to improve¬ 
ment I shall be glad to receive the same.— 
A. E. II. 

* # * This is very well as far as it goes, but 
our correspondent, like many more poultry 
amateurs, is a little premature with his balance 
sheet, which proves nothing unless it embraces 
an entire year. The remaining months may 
bring about a sensible diminution of present 
profit. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

The immense Bale of this Boiler and the numerous imita 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

far REDUCTION IN PRICES. - Owing to improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con¬ 
sequent cheapening in the cost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices os follows 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe _ — £2 12 

No. 2. „ 200 „ „ ... M 3 15 

No. S. „ 400 „ „ 5 0 

Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated List* and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO. 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 163, Palmerston Building*. 
Old Broad Street. E.C. 


■ m Pass on Rail in London, 

II ■ H n n packages Included. 

I - I £l ^ 15 os.. 100 ft. 21 os., 100. 

I M 1J «thi ^ 4s. 6d. _ 11a. M. 

Jrdi .. Ba. 6<L ^ 12s. Bd 

The following u a List of sines always in stocky- 
10 by 8,12 by 9.12 by 10,14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 12, SO by 12. 
18 by 11, 14 by 12,17 by IS, 10 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
K> by 15. 

Glass cut to any sine at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass la out and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing Is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be is 
tound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioos for large quantities, when apealai 
-■notation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

11. Moor-lane, Crlpplegat*, London, 1.0. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


This House in stock, 25 by 15, with entrance in the side and 
gable over, erected and heated complete, £65, brickwork 
excepted. Photo and all particulars— 


is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amatcui 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
bum hollow. Bole Makers, 

NEWSUM, ROBERTS. & CO., 
BKESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application . 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 

FIELD. 


1209.— Bottling Plums.— A far better 
way than that mentioned by Mr. Ireland in your 
issue of Sept. 14, was given some years ago in 
your papor. We and others to whom we have 
given the receipt have successfully bottled all 
kinds of fruit which has kept good for even up 
to two years, and we have never had any go bad, 
while the brisk flavour of the fruit ia splendidly 
preserved. The receipt ia as follows : Place 
the empty bottles in a moderately warm oven to 
dry up any damp. Then fill with fruit and 
replace in oven, and let them remain till the 
fruit begins to shrivel (but it should not stay 
too long or it will crack). Now nearly fill up 
the bottles with boiling water and give each 
bottle a good coating of salad oil to effectually 
exclude all air, and pack away in a dry cup¬ 
board. The oil can easily be removed with a 
spoon, and the liquor can all be used for tarts, 
•fee. I can confidentially recommend this receipt 
in preference to the old-fashioned and clumsy 
way of using a boiler, hay, &c., by which means 
sometimes bottles are broken. — Somerset 
Parson. 

Potato roils. —Boil a large Onion in salted 
water for two hours, then drain and chop fine. 
Chop up fine any liver and pork left, and add to 
it the Onion—or part of it, according to the 
quantity of meat you have—salt, and Pepper, 
rut the Potatos and Turnips into a saucepan 
with a tablespoonful of fat, place over the fire, 
and stir vigorously till pretty dry. Sprinkle the 
pastry-board with flour, and turn the Potatos on 
to it, sprinkle flour on top, and roll out mixture 
to I-inch thick. Dip knife in flour, and cut 
Potato-paste out in 6-inch or 8-inch squares. 
Put on each square a tablespoonful of the 
chopped mixture, with a feather wet edges of 
paste with water or milk, fold one side of paste 
over the other so as to entirely cover minoe, 


IN STOCK SIZES. 

.c __ _ __ im H T . M f 11 by 10, 18 by 12. 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 

J 5 < 2 ** 100 m i 14 b * V2 < 20 b * 12 > 18 b * l6 - 24 b * 18 * 

21-oa., „ 116 by 12,16 by 14, 20 by 16,24 by 18,*o. 

1} by 8 prepared Saab Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 
Flooring, 5b. 9d. per aquare : Matching, 4a. 9d. ; 2 by 4 at Id. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron 
mongory, Paints, 4a Catalogues free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, Bthhopsoatb Rtrbkt Within, London, E.O. 


Weii-kuowuaa the cheapest, safest, and beet of all Insecti¬ 
cides for killing vermin on plants, animals, and birds. Used 
by every Orohid grower of any note all over the World. 
A Pamphlet on its use, with full directions for cleauing 
plants, to., Bent free on application. 

Half pints. Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. Gd.; Half 
Gallons, 7s. 6d.; Gallons, 12s. 6d.; Five Gallon Drums, 10 b. 6d. 
per gallon, carriage paid. Manufacturer—E. G. HUGHES, 
victoria Street, Manchester. 8old by all Seedsmen. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 4a 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made atour 
own foundry and under oui 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Pnoe Lilt, giving full partiun 
lan, free by post. 

j. at w. wood, 

Birmingham Street Foundry 
STOURBRIDGE 


N° I PAT£N]T_CHhMPION HEATER ft PIPES 


J SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL ‘I 

Awarded by the 

ltoyal Horticultural Society, 1893. 

OIL AND GAS HEATINC APPARATUS 

For rooms, halls, greenhouses, conservatories, 
Ac. Three Grand Inventions for 1895. All 
kinds and sizes of Heating Apparatus, from 
10s. 6d. Frame Heaters, Propagators, Forni¬ 
cators, 4c.. &a Call and see them in use, or 
nena for Illustrated Catalogue to 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 

AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 

Insured Against by titf, 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C° 

For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to Railway 
Stations, and to 

64, Cornhlll, London. A. VIAN, Secretary. 

nc finn PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 

out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top anti bottom, 
leather laoe-up sides, extra bound leather top anti bottom. 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

VV —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 

S aid for £3 5a. each from—II. J. GASSON, Government 
on tractor. Rye. ___ 

PLOWER POTS, all sizes, Poultry, Pigeon, Rab- 

-L bit Feeding-troughs, Corn Hoppers, Fountains, Nest Eggs, 
4c. Catalogue free. —T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTSpLi 


. » C. T00PE, r.R.H.8., A SON, 

STEPNBY 8QUJLRK, 

High Street, Stepney, London, E. 

Ail our Boilers can be used inside house with our Patent 
Purifier. No Flue-pipe required. No down draught. 

f ItiHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. lAng, 

-LI 3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money. 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con- 
tractor, Rvq_ 
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ROSBS. 

PLANTING AND ARRANGING ROSES. 
Order early and plant early ia the beat advioe 
that can be given to those who intend planting 
Roses daring the coming season. Roses may be 
suooesafally planted at any time from November 
to May ; bat of all months I prefer November. 
By giving orders early the best plants may 
always be had ; and for this reason alone, if the 
site for the Roses is not ready, it is well to order 
early and obtain good plants, for they can be 
carefully laid in until the place where they are 
to go is ready to receive them. Give preference 
to plants apon the Brier stock, for although 
there are Borne Hybrid Perpetaal Roses which 
thrive upon the M&netti, it is always a doubt¬ 
ful stock. For my part I always avoid it, and 
plant only dwarf Roses worked upon the Brier, 
which, without a doubt, is the best of all stocks, 
and, as regards the Teas, the only one upon 
which they will really do satisfactorily. Prob¬ 
ably in the near future we shall hear still less 
of the stock queation, for own-root Roses are no 
longer a dream. It has been found that many 
kinds succeed perfectly upon their own 
roots, and ai the demand for them ia 
increasing, nurserymen are now making it their 
bnsiness to supply them. It takes longer to 
obtain a saleable stock of own-root Roses, but 
in the end they are the most reliable, because, 
if an exceptionally severe winter should kill the 
wood that is above ground, they wonld shoot 
up from below like a herbaceous plant. 
Budding is a more expeditious process, and 
serves the nurseryman’s purpose best in enabling 
him to work up a stock of kinds rapidly—a very 
desirable thing in the case of new kinds, which 
otherwise would long remain rare if propagated 
by slower methods. Bat now, with many of 
the best kinds of Roses, badding should only be 
a means to an end; for if we buy a budded 
plant, when planting it a little notoh may be 
cut at the junction of Rose and stock, and if 
the point of union between the two is buried 
2 inches in the soil, roots will in all probability 
be emitted. I know that many I have treated 
in this way have now a considerable own-root 
capacity. Some that I had occasion to lift had 
in one season rooted so freely that I cut the 
entire stock away and divided each bosh into 
three pieces, each piece having some good fibrous 
roots attached. Moreover, we have now learned 
the best time and way of striking Roses, so that 
anyone who possesses good kinds should be able 
to work up a stook of own-root plants for him¬ 
self. 

By choosing every favourable opportunity, 
planting may be got through early, and the 
great advantage arising from this is that, even 
in the dead of winter, the newly-planted Rose 
is putting forth little white roots, and by the 
time atmospheric warmth excites the buds into 
action the roots at once respond, and a free, 
healthy growth commences, continues, and Boon 
results in a crop of fine flowers. 

Simultaneously with planting, the best mode 
of arranging {the Roses must be considered. 
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Assuming, of course, that there are several 
plants of a kind, the best plan always is to group 
or mass them in some bold, but informal way. 
With large beds of a simple form it is possible 
to group Roses in a very artistio way, and they 
never look better than when so arranged ; for it 
is obvious that twelve plants of some good Rose, 
boldly grouped, will be much more effective 
than wonld the same number of plants in¬ 
discriminately mixed with a lot of other kinds. 
Moreover, having made a good group, we o&n 
stop and make another in some other part of the 
bed; and thus between the groups of Roses we 
obtain little spots where we can place Pansies, 
Carnations, or choioe hardy plants that are good 
in foliage as well as flower, and last the wnole 
season through. There are many hardy plants 
equal to this. The Rose is rightly called the 
queen of flowers, and it should play the most im¬ 
portant part in our flower garden arrangements, 
for so great is the variety scattered through 
many sections, that kinds may be had for every 
use that could possibly be required of them. We 
should not look for designs, out a garden of fine 
flowers where Roses abound from early June till 
late October. Probably all dwarf Roses are 
amenable to a bold system of arrangement by 
grouping, but it might guide intending planters 
to give a selection. First, I will take the Teas, 
as these in open sunny beds are the sweetest, 
best, and most perpetual flowering Roses ; they 
always look fresh and beautiful. Twelve good 
kinds would include Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Ollivier, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de 
8. A. Prince, G. Nabonn&nd, Marie d’Orleans, 
Mme. Charles, Mme. Lambard, Jules Finger, 
Catherine Mermet, Edith Gifford, and Mme. 
de Watteville. Grace Darling and Viscountess 
Folkestone are not true Teas, but both are good 
garden Roses, free-flowering, and very effective 
in groups. Among Hybrid Perpetuals such 
kinds as Duke of Edinburgh, Merveillede Lyon, 
Ulrioh Brunner, Violette Bouyer, Dupuy 
Jam&in, Pride of Waltham, Star of Waltham, 
Alfred Colomb, Anna de Diesbach, General 
Jacqueminot, and, in fact all the best may be 
grouped, whilst La France, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, and many of the finer Monthlies 
have a beauty which can only be fully realised 
by seeing these kinds in bold, telling masses. 


A new Wild Rose (Rosa Wiohuriana).— 
Among the many new plants introduced from 
Japan in recent years there is none more distinct 
from those already in cultivation here than this 
new Rose. Since June this year it has been 
continuously in flower till now. The most 
striking characteristic of the plant is its per¬ 
fectly prostrate habit, every branch lying flat 
on the ground, and the vigour of the species 
may be judged by the fact that a plant in the 
Rose collection at Kew has this year already 
made a shoot fully 12 feet in length, and is still 
growing. The leaves are of a dark, peculiarly 
lustrous green. The flowers, which stand np a 
little above the mass of creeping foliage, are 
pure white, and measure 1£ inches to 2 inches 
across. The stem is armed with short, slightly 
curved spines, which are mostly seen in pairs at 
the base of eaoh leaf, bub sometimes singly. 


For sonny banks, which it is desirable should be 
rapidly oovered, nothing could be more charming 
than this beautiful Japanese Rose. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy—at any rate, so far as last winter 
and the one previous entitle one to judge—and 
can be propagated very readily by cuttings 
taken at this season.—B. 

1308.— Brier cuttings. — Brier cuttings 
should be secured and planted early in Novem¬ 
ber. Yon should be able to get cuttings of the 
Dog Rose from the hedgerows in any quantity. 
They must be made from the current season’s 
growth, and out into lengths of about 6 inches. 
In selecting the outtings rejeot the soft tops and 
get them about the size of an ordinary lead- 
pencil. Then plant them in lines about 6 inches 
apart, the rows being about twice that distance. 
If the rooted outtings are transplanted in the 
following autumn and given more room they 
will be ready for budding the next summer. 
If you are prepared to give the cuttings more 
liberal treatment you may get some of them 
rooted sufficiently to bud the first season, but 
they must be put into good ground. Those, 
however, with two seasons growth before being 
worked will famish the strongest plants.— 
J. C. C. 

Insect on Roses.— Will you kindly tell 
me the name of the insect on the enolosed Rose- 
branch ? I also find it on the Abutilons, both 
out-of-doors. It is also on a Fern in the green¬ 
house. Is there any way of killing the pest, or 
must the plants be destroyed ?—S. C. S. 

* # # You are troubled with the brown-scale, a 
very bad pest to rid growing plants of. When 
the plants are dormant the scale may be killed 
by persistent use of a small brush charged with 
a double strength solution of any good insecti¬ 
cide. If the Fern is badly infested, and you 
can afford it, by all means bum it and get 
another. Roses may be cleared when the wood 
is ripe, and the Abutilons at the cutting-down 
season, when very little old stem will be left. 

Too vigorous Roses.— What is the best 
plan of dealing with the gross, over-vigorous 
shoots which spring up from the stools of the 
Rose bushes early in the season, and grow so 
much stronger and taller than the other shoots ? 
Should they be pinched back early in June, or 
are they best left alone and bent down so as to 
check growth ?— Deebeian. 

*/ We would not pinoh or check the vigorous 
Rose growth in any way; bat are you certain 
it is Rose growth ? No shoots are more valuable 
than these suckers, and if they mature will give 
a good crop next season when pegged down in 
the early spring. Secure them to stout sticks 
now, and then treat as we will describe in our 
seasonable notes next spring. 

Rose queries. —If possible will you kindly 
tell me the name of the Tea Rose I send, also if 
I oould strike a cutting of same for the green¬ 
house or out-of-doors ? This Rose-tree is trained 
on a south-east wall and gives two or three 
heavy crope of lovely flowers yearly. It is 
grafted. Very many thanks for your kind 
attention to my inquiries about a Rose for my 
greenhouse. I have received a catalogue of 
Roses and find it difficult to ohoose a Rose of 
Original from 
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ordinary growth to suit me. Would a Gloire de 
Dijon suit? The following is the description 
given of it: “ Buff, orange centre, very large, 
fine strong grower, very hardy, one of the best.” 
The dwarf is the variety I want, is it not—not 
the standard ?— Mollik. 

*/ Never send out Roses in cotton wool. It 
absorbs all moisture and makes it difficult to 
name specimens. No doubt it is Gloire de Dijon 
ihst you send us, but we hesitate to decide 
because of its withered condition. It will root 
well, and if you insert some pieces of growth that 
are almost ripened there will be little difficulty 
in getting young plants. An article upon propa- 
gating stocks appeared very recently. Follow 
the lines there laid down, only do not trim away 
any eyes, as suckers will be valuable. We 
would prefer a better Rose than Gloire de D jon 
under glass. William Allen Richardson, Mare- 
chal Niel, or some other that will not thrive so 
well outside. You mention a Rose of ordinary 
growth ; by this we presume you mean a medium 
grower and not one for the greenhouse roof. 
Annie Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, Francisoa 
Kruger, Niphetos, and Perle des Jardins, are all 
suitable. Your catalogue will give the colours 
of these. Yes, ask for dwarf or bush plants. 

Treatment of Pot Roses.— I purchased 
a good collection of Tea Roses last autumn. I 
shook them out and repotted them, standing 
them outside until the frost, then brought 
into a heated greenhouse, but they did not 
bloom much until late spring. I turned them 
outdoors for the summer, and half plunged the 
pots in soil in a very sunny position. The 
plaits have thrown a few blooms all summer, 
and have a few buds on now, but have made 
little or no growth. I have watered them very 
moderately. They are in good loam. Will it be 
necessary to shake out and repot, and when 
eh >uld they be housed to get them in bloom 
iarly?—A Young Beginner. 

%* You do not say what sized pots the Reses 
are no v in, but if the pots are full of roots, 
repot at onoe, without breaking the ball. But 
if the pots are not very full of roots, do not 
repot now, but use liquid stimulants twice or 
three times a week. X fanoy you might have 
done more with liquid manure than you appear 
to have done. If Roses do not make a free 
growth they cannot produce many flowers. 


Q4HD1N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Tin Slatioes are pretty late summer-flowering plant#. 
Tae flo vers, which are for the moat part of blue shade, last 
a long time. Good specimens o( S. Holfordi and profusa 
are often found in exhibition collections. The last-named 
is now flowering freely in 5-inch pots. They are easily 
cultivated in good loam and peat with a little leaf-mould 
or a little old flaky cow-manure and seme sharp sand to 
keep the compost open and sweet. Saould t>e potted 
flfn'v. Guttings of young side growths strike freely in 
spring in the hotbed. Should bs grown in a light position. 
Shrubi of various kinds for forcing for winter flowers 
enould be potted up or obtained from the nursery in pots 
ready for starting. These will include Rhododendrons, 
Asa'eas, including Mollis, which forces easily, Lilacs, double- 
f owe red, Prunus sinensis and P. triloba, Deutzia gracilis, 
Stap lylea colobica, flowers freely when the wood is Arm 
ana ripe. Tree Peonies are grand forced gently after 
Christmas. Spirsea prunifolia pleno will produce long 
sprays covered with small neat double white blossoms. 
Among herbaceous plants which are commonly forced are 
Spiraa* japonic* and compact*; the latter is a oiose- 
growing, very compact plant. The spikes of blossom are 
denee and numerous. The Lyre-flower or Bleeding Heart 
(Dielytra spectabilie), forces well; and besides those named 
above, many other plants, such as Thorns, Laburnums, 
Guelder Rose, Ac., are sometimes forced for large conser¬ 
vatories. Whatever is done in this way should now be put 
in hand, and the plants plunged in a cold pit with the 
light off for a time, as the quieter the plants are kept till 
the actual forcing begins the better. Tuberous B?gonias 
will be gradually weeded out and placed in cold pits to 
complete ripening. Continue the reduction of the growth 
of climbers. Tbs plants beneath will want all the light 
now, and for the same reason all permanent shading 
should be removed from the glass. It may be necessary 
to light small fires occasionally, but keep fires down as 
much as possible for the present. 

Stove. 

Cocos plumosa and C. Weddelliana are very useful 
whers dinner-table plants are in demand. They are very 

{ graceful; other useful Palms are the Kentias, Areca 
uteecens, and Phoenix tenuis, all of which may be grown in a 
oool stove in winter, or may be kept in an intermediate 
house where it is uot necessary to hasten growth. The 
reason why so many lose their Palms Is they buy from 
those who rush thorn on in strong heat, without under- 


* In mid or northern districts the operation! 
to under “Garden Work ’’ may 6* dons from ten 
a fortnight later than i$ here indicated teitK equally /oM 
remits. 
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going any cooling or hardening treatment. Palma are 
not difficult to keep in health if carefully watered and the 
foliage kept olean. Ailamandas and Dipladenlas will now 
have pretry well ceased to flower, and should be gradu¬ 
ally dried off. Not that the soil should be allowed to get 
dust dry, but when growth oeases, less water is required. 
Caladiums will be ripening their crowns, and will want lest 
water. The same remark applies to Gloxinias and Aohl- 
menes. On the other hand, Gesnerias and 8treptocarpus 
will be in full growth and flowering freely. Gardenias 
will soon start their buds in a warm house. Centradenla 
rosea is a pretty little bush, just opening it flowers. It is 
an old-fashioned plant, but useful in the amateur’s stove 
who has no room to spare for large plants and wants 
variety. Sbaady fires will be necessary now, but 65 degs. 
at night need not be exceeded, and no harm wjll be done 
if the thermometer falls to 60 degs. at sunrise, and on 
cold nights 60 dsgs. will be high enough. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The Fern house ischarming now, as the plants are In good 
growth and oolour. Tne Gold and Silver Ferns (Gymno- 
grammas) require a higher temperature than most of the 
Pterisee, Adian turns, and other Ferns grown in rooms, 
and unless a temperature at night of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
can be insured, it will be better not to grow them. To 
mention a few Ferns which everybody can grow without 
stove heat: Lomaria glbba, Adiantum elegans, Cyrto- 
mium faloatum, Pteris cretica major, P. c. albo-lineata, 

P. nobilis, P. tremula, P. argyrea, Nephrolepis exaltata. 
Polypodium aureum, Adiantum cuneatum, and many 
others. The finest Adiantum Is undoubtedly Farleyense, 
and as this does not produce spores or seeds it will never 
become very plentiful. The propagation is carried on bv 
division of the crowns, and to work up a healthy stock 
quickly it is best to divide before the plants get very old. 
Specimen Ferns will not of course be repotted now, but 
we go on potting off and shifting on young stain at all 
seasons, we are now potting off seedlings from boxes, and 
pinching off sesdliugs from seed-pans to boxes. It Is only 
a question of keeping them close and warm till estaolishea. 
Shade from hot sunshine. The Fern house should have 
an agreeable temperature now. From 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
will suit both greenhouse and cool stove species Tropical 
Kerns and the Gymnogrammas will require 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night. 

Chrysanthemums. 

These will now all be under cover, and careful attention 
will be necessary to get the flowers to open properly. 
Exhibitors will soon be selecting the plants which are 
backward, with a view to help them on in a warm house. 
Some of the forwardesfc may require retarding. A little 
shade may bs useful if the weather is very bright. Keep a 
sharp look out for insects, and apply the proper remedies. 
Ventilate very freely and use liquid stimulants judiciously. 

A buoyant sweet atmosphere must be maintained at all 
seasons. 

Tomatos under glass. 

If a warm house can be spared, a lot of plants of a suit¬ 
able variety may now be planted. Etrly Ruby is a good 
kind for forcing. They do not want much root room. 
Span-roofed houses are best, and a single row of plants, 
one foot apart down each side close to the sidewall, and 
trained under the glass, will produce a paying crop, and 
all the middle of the house may be used for some other 
purpose. 

Window Gardening. 

Finish potting up any plants to be saved from bed or 
border. Frozen plants always die back. Start early bulbs 
outside, covered with ashes. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The Perennial Sunflowers have been very bright for 
t)me time. There are weedy things among them, but 
muitiflorus maximus and multiflorus graudipleaus (Soleil 
d’Or) should be grown for a bright late summer and autumn 
effect The best time to transplant is in spring, just as 
they begin to grow; and annual transplanting is an advan¬ 
tage so far as regards fine individual flowers. They are 
strong-rooting things, and if left long on the same spot 
they deteriorate. S^abiosa caucasic* is a gem for outting, 
ana is so distinct from all other flowers in its shade of 
oolour. Inula grandiflora and Rudbeckia purpurea should 
also be in every garden where hardy flowers of striking 
and distinot character are sought. To grow hardy plants 
well the ground should be well prepared by trenching and 
manuring. The most successful growers are those who 
devote the most attention to the preparation of the land. 
The autumn is a time of ohange and preparation. At the 
time of writing the beds are very bright, and one cannot 
think of breaking up such a beautiful soene till the frost 
comes. The Cactus Dahlias are specially effective. I 
selected the following half-dozen for a very large oolleotlon 
to-day, and those who have not got them might make a 
note of their names for the spring. Lady Penzance (deep 
yellow), Matchless (velvety maroon), Gloriosa (crimson), 
Harmony (reddish-bronze), Major Haskins (brightcrimson), 
Delicata (beautiful shade of pink). Those who are thinking 
of planting Roses should prepare the land, and make the 
soil a little lighter for Teas. Cuttings of Arm, young wood 
will strike now. 

Pralt Garden. 

Ripe Grapes must be looked over frequently to remove 
decaying berries. It is useless attempting to keep Grapes 
in a house in a bad state of repair, ana it will be difficult to 
keep Grapes where many plants are stored in pots requiring 
much water. In cases of this kind, cut the Grapes and 
place the stems in bottles of water, and take them into a dry 
room where the light is subdued. There will be a good 
many Apples to gather this year, and most of the autumn 
fruit should now be gathered. Late Apples may be left on 
the trees some time longer. I have lately seen very 
fine samples at a local show of Warner's King, Emperor 
Alexander, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, and Peaegood'a 
Nonesuch, most, if not all, of which had been grown on the 
Paradise-atock. Pears are not so plentiful, but several 
kinds have come out rather prominently, including 
Mme. Trey ve and Beurrtj d’Amanlis, and these two Pears 
I would recommend to anyone with room to spare for 
more autumn fruit. I do not think it is possible to have 
too many trees of Doyenng du Cornice, a much more valu¬ 
able Pear, because it oomes in at a season when good Peart 
are g(tt : ng scare". Glou Morceau on warm soils la a 
profl able Pear, and when possible a lofty wall should be 


S i up to it Median and Quinces should bs left to 
on the trees till they part easily from the stalk. See 
i is a good late Peach for a warm wall. This ought to 
be a good season for open-air Figs, but In many gardens 
the trees suffered from last winter’s frost. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Recently-planted Cucumbers in warm house should be 
kept moving steadily ; 66 degs. at night will be high enough 
If they are expected to go through the winter ; and the at 
mospheric moisture should bear some proportion to tempera¬ 
ture. Chilled water only should be used now, both at the root 
and also for syringing. Tomatos that were planted under 
glass about midsummer or early in July will now be setting 
plenty of fruit, and by the end of October, with fire-heat, 
will have pretty well filled the house, and in a light house 
with careful management a profitable crop may be 
gathered. I have found Freedom one of the beet of the 
large smooth Tomatos, and it sets so freely. I think some 
time ago a correspondent asked where seeds of this variety 
oould be obtained. I believe it was sent out by Messrs. 
Hurst and Sons about two years ago, but I never heard its 
origin. Certainly as a cropper it cannot be excelled by 
anything at present in the market Outside Tomatos may 
be injured by frost any time now, and the crop should be 
gathered or kept well under control. The weather has 
been very suitable for lifting Potato*. and most of the 
work should now be well forward. Beet will have to be 
secured before sharp frost oomes, as frost spoils the flavour, 
and frozen roote will not keep. Carrots are hardier, but 
even these should be got under cover, or else be pulled by 
the end of October. Make up Mushroom-beds as fast as 
manure is available. The beds will do best in a shed or 
building where artificial heat can be had, though it may 
not be necessary to use much. E. Hobday. 


Work ftn the Town Garden. 

Climbers trained over the greenhouse root must now bs 
reduced as much as possible, in order to admit light and 
sun to the plants beneath. A very common and excellent 
olimber for the roofs of town greenhouses is the Vine, and 
it is surprising what nice bunches may be obtained in 
this way from the old Black H unburgh, and one or two 
other varieties, with oare, of course, even in the most un¬ 
likely places. Where such Vines were started early, and 
are already losing their leaves, the bunches may be out 
and placed in bottles of water in a oool room, and the 
canee be at any rate moderately pruned; but. If the leaves 
are still green and active, it would never do to deprive the 
plant of them yet. Borders should be allowed to go mode¬ 
rately dry now. Tomato-plants under glass in smoky 
districts had better be pulled out now, as they will not 
do much good from this onwards, especially if growing in 
a cool or oold house. Healthy plants in a fairly pure 
atmosphere will often set a nic 3 lot of fruit in October, and 
with a fair amount of beat will ripen iteooner or later; but 
where the plants have lost their vigour or become diseased, 
they are no longer worth house-room. In a mild climate 
and pure atmosphere, Tomato seed should be sown now, 
or cuttings be struck, to stand the winter and produce an 
early crop next season, but where the air is much smoke- 
laden, or fogs are prevalent, the loeses during the short 
days will be very heavy, and it is better to wait till the 
spring, and sow in heat In January or February. All 
plants of a tender nature should bs housed at once, though 
as long as this delightfully warm and hright weather lasts 
Chrysanthemums will be better out-of-doors than inside— 
that is, until the blooms begin to show oolour, when they 
must bs taken in directly. The shrubby Veronicas are 
oharming plants tor the town or suburban garden at this 
season, both in the open borders, for window-boxes, and 
the finer kinds, such as V. Hulkeana, Ac deserve a place 
in the greenhouse. Beside their pretty flowers these 
plants are evergreen and stand smoke well. Berried 
plants, such as dwarf examples of the green and variegated 
Aucubas, Skimmias, Solas ami, and Pernettyas, are very 
useful for window-boxes now, but, as a rule, these do not 
eet well in smoky places—the last in particular—so plants 
should be brought In. Lose no time In potting a good 
batch of Roman and Dutch Hyacinths for forcing, also of 
Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, Squills, Ac.; if for supplying 
cut flowers only they are better planted rather thickly in 
boxes about 4 inches deep. Preparations ought also be 
made to plant bulbs in the outdoor beds as soon as possible 
now. B- O. B. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
5th to October 12th, 

We are fast approaching the period of the sere and 
yellow leaf, when frost may happen at almost any time; 
therefore the most important work with me and all 
gardeners is to plaoe everything at ail tender where pro¬ 
tection can be given. For the most part the work hat 
been done. Celery is still being earthed up as opportunity 
serves. A dose watch is also kept upon Cauliflowers turn¬ 
ing in; for the present a leaf or two broken over the heart 
wul suffice, but a deep cold-pit is waiting to be filled with 
those plants coming on later. Several frames have been 
filled with Lettuces and Endives, to come in when those 
outside are over, bat by protecting on frosty nights 
Lettuces outside will last for a long time yet. Dry 
Bracken placed over the Lettuces when they are dry will 
keep off frost and absorb damp. Tnis Bracken is also a 
good covering for outside Mushroom-beds; a waterproof 
sheet will be used in addition before heavy rains set in. 
New Mushroom-beds are now being made up in the house 
as fast as manure can be obtained. I alway mix a propor¬ 
tion of earth with the stable-manure to avoid so much 
turning and fermenting. I think one cause of failure is 
the exhausting treatment the manure is submitted to. 
Very busy potting and boxing bulbe of various kinds for 
forcing. Where only flowers for cutting are required, 
boxes do as well as pots, and do not take up either so tnuoh 
time or space. Cyolamens and Primulas have all been 
taken from cold pits to houses, where they can be placed 
on shelves near the glass; this makes the plants very 
robust and sturdy. My earliest lot of seedling Cyclamens 
for next year’s blooming is now ger min at i ng in a warm 
house ; will be kept moving gently all winter, and when 
* large enough to handle will be pricked off iato ooxee, still 
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keeping them near the glass in a temperature of 55 dega. 
or ao. Planted a email house with Tomatoa for bearing as 
early in the new year as possible. Shall not hurry them, 
as sturdy growth is of more importance than an early fruit 
or two. Cut the remainder of the Hambro’ Grapes and 
bottled them in a cool room. Every bit of space under 
glass is wanted now for wintering plants. The Chrysan¬ 
themum fever, with its thousands of plants, is giving gar¬ 
deners almost as much trouble as the bedding-out plants 
did years ago ; but room has to be found for them some¬ 
where. Commenced clearing the beds. Begonias have 
been lifted and stored in boxes in orchard-house. The 
beds will be planted immediately with bulbs, Violas, 
Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, <fcc. Looked over Pinks and 
Carnations recently planted, and still further firmed the 
soil. I believe in making the soil firm round such things 
at this season. Finished taking up Potatos. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE HOLLYHOCK DISEASE. 

Yale of Clwyd” and “ Y. E T.” are not 
singular in their experience with Hollyhocks. It 
is very rarely that one sees these splendid flowers 
in a really healthy condition in the month of 
September. They are often the picture of 
health until the flower-spikes are a foot or two 
high and then a sprinkling of yellow spots 
appears on the largest leaves and, if no steps 
are taken to check it, by the time the flowers 
are ready to expand the disease has destroyed 
all the foliage and so weakened the plant that 
the blossoms are unable to open. I saw, not 
long ago, in a large and well-kept nursery a long 
row of these scarecrows, all named varieties 
that had been propagated from cuttings. As a 
rule, the strongest plants and the most capable 
of resisting the disease are obtained from seed, 
and should be raised in heat early in the year. 
When planted out they should be afforded 
liberal treatment in the way of well-enriched 
soil and should be given liquid-manure when 
throwing up their flower-spikes. The single 
varieties are less prone to contract the disease 
than the double. Where Hollyhocks are grown 
in an herbaceous border they should be placed 
in the back rank as then, should they be 
attacked by the disease, the result will not be so 
disastrous to the beauty of the border as if they 
had been given more prominent positions. I 
have this year seen an otherwise beautiful bor¬ 
der spoilt by four dumps of diseased Holly¬ 
hocks in the foreground. We cannot afford to 
have our garden effects spoilt by the wholesale 
failure of white Lilies or Hollyhocks, and these 
should therefore be planted in positions where 
their failure will not hopelessly mar the intended 
scheme of colour and form. I have found that 
sulphide of potassium, syringed over the foliage 
directly signs of the disease appear, in the 
quantity of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of 
water, is a good remedy, as is a weak solution 
of permanganate of potash. What we are really 
in want of, both in the case of Hollyhocks and 
of Madonna Lilies, is a prophylaotic, not a 
remedy. 8. W. F. 


worth special mention are Goldfinch, Duchess 
of Fife, Archie Grant, Countess of Kintore, Mrs. 
C. F. Gordon, Crimson King, William Niel, 
J. B. Riding, and several seedlings of my own. 
—D. B Crane. 


THE SNAKE-ROOTS (CIMICIFUGA). 

Amongst the more beautiful of the later hardy 
flowering plants must be mentioned the Snake- 
roots, or Cimicifugas, which, like their near 
relatives, the Acteas, or Baneberries, are grace¬ 
ful and beautiful. There are or have been in 
botanical collections in this country about half- 
a-dozen species. These are C. americana, race- 
mosa, oordifolia, elata, japonica, and davurica, 
and perhaps others. In an ordinary way there 
is no need to grow more than one or two species, 
as they are all much alike in general character, 
and flower much about the same time, which is 
July and August. The finest unquestionably is 
C. racemosa, which ranges in height from a 
yard to as much as 8 feet in places where it is 
at home. Then it has a mass of handsome and 
much-divided leaves, and sends up stout 
branching flower-stems, feathered with 
white blossoms, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. It grows in ordinary soil, preferring 



The Black Snake-root (Cimicifujja racemosa). 


Pruning: Clematises. —I have the follow¬ 
ing Clematises—will you kindly tell me which 
of them requires pruning, and when it should 
be done?—Jackmani alba, Alba Magna, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Mrs. Crawshav, Mrs. Hope, 
Henryi, and Miss Bateman.— Nottingham. 

The first should be pruned in the autumn 
or early spring, and if desired may be pruned 
hard, or cut down altogether annually. The 
seoond we do not know. Duchess of Edinburgh 
ought not to be pruned much, as the plants 
flower on the old wood, or only lightly 
immediately after flowering. The next two we 
do not know, but Henryi may be pruned 
moderately in the winter or early spring, and 
Miss Bateman only directly after flowering, then 
not very severely. It all depends upon whether 
the variety flowers upon the old or young wood. 
If the former it must not be cut back much, and 
then early in the preceding season. 

Tufted Pansies —The heavy dews and 
cooler nights experienced during the first three 
weeks in September have had quite a stimulating 
effect upon some of the best forms of the Tufted 
Pansies (ViolaB). I have noticed, especially in 
the case of some varieties, that the growths 
recently made have been very vigorous, and as 
a natural result the blossoms nave developed to 
an exceptionally large size. In several instances, 
wo, the colours have beep very rich jand the 
blossoms of great sutotanMiA varieties 


a rather shady spot; but it succeeds best 
in a rich, moist woodland, where, in the more 
open places, it becomes as wild as in its native 
woods in Vermont. It is just the plant we 
would select for an open part of a shrubbery not 
overrun by hungry roots. It then grows into a 
stately mass in a few seasons. C. Serpentaria is 
also a name for it. C. americana is a dwarf, 
less handsome plant, being in this country rarely 
above 2 feet high, and much more slender. C. 
japonica, which is rather new to cultivation, is 
no doubt a fine plant when well grown, but ss 
yet is not easily obtained. 


Acanthus PltifollUS.— All the kinds of 
Acanthus are noble-foliaged plants, apart from 
their classical interest, but of all the kinds 
none to my mind equals this great dark¬ 
leaved kind when well and strongly grown. 
It always seems peculiarly happy nestling near 
great boulders, or at the foot of a rockery on the 
Grass, where its glossy leaves cau spread them¬ 
selves on all sides. In France, this kind and 
A. mollis are often grown in pots or tubs as 
room or balcony plants, and as eo treated they 
succeed well and have a good effect. Once 
obtained, all the Acanthuses are very easily 
increased, since the smallest lengths of their 
fleshy roots produce buds and crowns if planted 
in warm light soils. In Holland these smooth¬ 
leaved kinds of Acanthus, along with the 


Japanese Aralias and that best of all rocm plants, 
the “ Parlour Palm ” (Aepidistra lurida), are 
often met with in windows and apartments in 
beautiful condition, their glossy green leaves 
hanging over the embossed brazen or copper 
bowls there generally used for holding pot plants 
in the house. Acanthus epeciosus (perhaps a 
major form of A. epinoeus) is just now throw¬ 
ing up its tall spikes of lilac flowers at the foot 
of a sunny wall where it thrives year after year. 
Its masses of deep green glossy leaves are just 
now very beautiful. 

1310.— Cactus Dahlias. —I presume you 
mean to plant ihe dormant roots in the ppring 
in the open ground. If so, you will tird that 
the plants will not come into flower so early by 
three or four weeks, otherwise they will do just 
as well as when started on a hot-bed. As to 
the number of shoots to be left, that is of little 
consequence. To get a good plant I rather like 
one with three or four stems, which, if neatly 
staked out, will furnish a fine lot of flowers, 
and be more imposing than a smaller one.— 
J. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

1313 —Making a hedge. —Foim the 
hedge of the Myrobella Plum, as it is very 
hardy, and if well attended to there is ro fear 
of cattle or anything else getting through it. If 
appearance is of more consequence than piotcc- 
tion from the outside public, a line of Weeping 
Willows on stems about 6 feet high will afford 
some shelter and be ornamental in appearance. 
Sweet Brier would moat likely be killed every 
severe winter. If you plant a hardy subject a 
Reed fence would not be required.—J. C. C. 

Clerodendron trlchotomum. — Bo«h 
from the point of view of f .liage and of flower, 
this is a shrub well worth growing, the leaves 
being 6 inches to 9 inches long, broadly ovate, 
*nd dark green, whilst the flowers are borne in 
great abundance on upright panicles, the petals 
being white and the calyx reddish purple. The 
species is quite hardy—in the South of Eoglard, 
it any rate. It was introduced from Japan as 
long ago as 1800, but even yet is not grown eo 
much as it deserves to be, seeing that it 
remains in flower for several weeks in autumn. 
With age it grows 10 feet or more high, and 
makes a round-headed small tree. As is ihe 
case with several other Clerodendrons, tie 
leaves of this species emit a particularly dis¬ 
agreeable odour when bruised; its flowers, 
therefore (which, on the other hand, are charm¬ 
ingly fragrant), have to be enjoyed on the tree, 
and cannot be used in a cut state. When 
planting, as sunny a position as possible should 
be selected, and the soil need not be very rich. 
Recently in the Victoria Park at Bath we saw a 
fine specimen just passing out of flower, and in 
this favoured spot it bears fruit as well, the 
flowers being succeeded by blue berries, which 
have a unique effect set in the middle of the red 
calyces. 


Construction of a greenhouse.—I am 

contemplating putting up a greenhouse against 
the wall of my stable—a lean-to, say about 
40 feet long. The stable faces the north-east, 
consequently, the glass-house would be south¬ 
west. I should like it divided, say, in centre, 
one side being for Tomatos and Cucumbers, the 
other side being for Vines, Peaches, and some 
flowers. 1 wish to know what height the back 
wall should be, and which is best—stone or 
brick ? What would be the probable cost, in¬ 
cluding the the heating of same? In fact, I 
should like a specification ?— Nidum. 

* # * A convenient width for such a structure 
would be 10 feet, and with a height of 4 feet to 
the eaves in front, the height at back should 
be 11 feet. This will bring the length of rafters 
as near as possible 12 feet. The front should 
consist of a 9 inch brick, or 12-inch stone wall 
(it does not much matter which) 3 feet from 
ground, with 2 feet of wood and glass above 
this, made in lights about 5 feet long, to open 
and act as ventilators, with uprights between. 
A single flow and return 4 inch piping (two 
rows), if well heated, would exclude frest and 
maintain a cool greenhouse temperature ; but it 
would be better to have three rows—one flow 
and two returns—along the front, and if 
Cucumbers are to be forced, or got in early, < ne 
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or two more rows of the same size near the back 1 
wall would be desirable in that division. But | 
to attempt to grow Cucumbers and Tomatoe to -1 
gether is never satisfactory, and if both these, 
as well as Vines, &c., are to be accommodated, j 
it would be better to divide the house into three 
compartments of, say, 15 feet long each, and 
devote one to each subject, putting in a oouple 
of rows of extra piping in the Cucumber-house. 
This ought also to be furnished with a stout 
raised staging in front, with the front pipes 
beneath it; or, better still, with a brick pit, 

3 feet wide and 2& feet deep, with one pipe in 
the bottom, and the other two just outside. 
Roush specification : Lower or wall plates to 
be of 5-inch by 3-inch stuff, bevelled outside ; 
upper or eave-plates, 3 inches by 3 inches ; and 
the stj les or poets the same. Door-posts, 

4 inches by 3 inches, with transom-heads, and 
half-glass doors, 2 inches thick, eaoh 6 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches wide, fitted with good 
looks and keys. Front lights, eight in number, 
each (about) 4 feet 9 inohes by 18 inohes, 2 inohes 
thick (1& inches would do here), hung to the 
upper plates with water joints, and fitted with 
casement stays and fastenings. Rafters to be 
12 feet long, 3 inches by 2 inches thick, and re¬ 
bated for glass, two end rafters 4 inches by 
3 inohes; 3 inches by 3 inohes purline to be 
fixed along roof inside, half-way up to the 
rafters, with two 1-inoh iron pipe standards in 
each division (3). The top ventilation had better 
be continuous, made in (about) six lengths, 
2 feet wide and 2 inches thick, hung with water 
joints and fitted with gearing, End bars 
2 inohes by 1^ inohes. Size of glass all 20 inches 
by 16 inches, good 21 oz. All woodwork to be 

f ood red or yellow deal, and painted four ooats. 
'our-inoh pipes throughout, fitted with Port¬ 
land oemenL 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Retaining the Japanese names. 

In Messrs. Cannell and Sons’ new autumn list, I 
notice they are offering some new Chrysanthe¬ 
mums under their native names—viz., Kumo- 
no-ue, Usu-gesho, and Shink-a-garibi. Al¬ 
though the nomenclature of this popular flower 
offers considerable difficulties to those cultiva¬ 
tors who are acquainted with French, Italian, 
or German, and the new departure by Messrs. 
Cannell may cause some people to be alarmed 
at the queer native names of the novelties thus 
offered, the course adopted by the Swanley 
firm is worthy of imitation by importers as a 
body. 

Hitherto, importers in America and Europe 
have received consignments of new Chrysanthe¬ 
mums either under their native names or under 
numbers. Upon arrival, the new plants have 
been named in English, and it has happened in 
more than one case that the same variety has 
by this means had two names bestowed upon it 
quite unintentionally. This has not been dis¬ 
covered sometimes until long after the varieties 
have been distributed, and then each importer, 
one perhaps in Europe and the other in America, 
has had to fight out the question of priority of 
introduction. 

For several years past I have received the 
catalogues of the principal Japanese nurserymen 
who deal in new Chrysanthemums, and’although 
some of them are now adopting the praotice of 
naming their novelties in English, I cannot see 
that there is much cause for complaint if intro¬ 
ducers retain the native name where no other is 
supplied. The native names are not much more 
difficult, if at all, than some of the names from 
the Continent, such as Norbert Puvrez, Gaetan 
de Venoge, M. Jersonly, Gaetano Guelfi, Mdlle. 
Igounenc Pocynouron, Lutilloux, Egidia Isacoo, 
Ettore Ponti, Segusiane, Vercingdtorix, Lab4- 
doy&re, and many others which might be 
seleoted from the Continental lists of the past 
two or three years; in fact, it may be confi¬ 
dently asserted that some Chrysanthemum names 
in the Japanese vernacular would require far 
less care in copying them than those Continental 
ones just quoted, as an instance of which I need 
only select from a Yokohama list the following : 
Kimisu, Kinkaku, Hagoromo, Kinkei, Nanashi, 
Ko-botan, without extending the number. 

Unfortunately, mere translating would hardly 
be of s rvico. They 4(e %cAqihm differ so 


widely from our style of nomenclature, that 
European growers would hesitate to adopt them. 
Proper names can rarely be translated from one 
language into another, and descriptive names 
might loee by the process. I think, therefore, 
that Messrs. Cannelrs innovation may be seriously 
commended to all Amerioan and Enropean 
nurserymen who are engaged in the importation 
of new Chrysanthemums from the far east. 

C. Harman Payne. 

Harly Chrysanthemums. — Those 
readers who were fortunate enough to secure 
plants of some of the best early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums early in the year, and planted them 
out in the open border during May, have good 
cause to congratulate themselves upon the 
present display of flowers. Small plants were 
planted out by the writer at the time mentioned, 
and several of these are now from 3 feet to 4 feet 
across, in many instances carrying from one 
hundred to two hundred pretty blossoms in all 
shades of oolours. Having been treated in suoh 
a hardy way, there is little doubt now that we 
may go on outting for many weeks to come. 
There will never be any need for growers to cry 
out about the laok of bright colours, as there are 
several sorts quite as brilliant and showy 
amongst the early varieties as there are to be 
found in the later kinds. Harvest Home (bright 
crimson), Mad. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel 
(old gold), and Mad. Marie Masse (rosy-mauve), 
are three sorts that are unequalled for their 
free-flowering qualities and usefulness either as 
decorative plants or for sut-flowers. All readers 
of this p ape r should make a note of these three 
kinds. When the Dahlias are blackened by the 
frost these Chrysanthemums will be of still 
greater value.—D. B. Crane. 

ORCHIDS. 

Oyrtopodluzn punctatum. — Will 
someone kindly tell me what they know about 
Cyrtopodium punctatum ? I have three plants, 
bought at a sale last spring, and they are grow¬ 
ing and look very healthy. I potted them in 
peat, 8phagnum, and charcoal. Did I do right, 
and when should they bloom, and what rest is 
required? Shall be much obliged for any in¬ 
formation.—C. B. 

* # * Cyrtopodium punctatum is a large- 
growing Orchid that requires very liberal treat¬ 
ment in order to get the growth strong and 
vigorous. Weak and small growths cannot pro¬ 
duce flowers. If your plants were newly- 
imported you did quite right to pot them in the 
mixture referred to in your note ; but another 
season it may be as well to give them something 
a little more substantial—say, two parts of good 
fibry loam to one each of peat and Sphagnum, 
still adding plenty of charcoal to ensure poro¬ 
sity. They must be enoouraged during the 
growing season by allowing plenty of heat, 
abundanoe of atmospherio moisture, and a good 
supply of water at the roots. They will grow 
rapidly and strongly, and when the stems are 
finished they must be induced to rest by with¬ 
holding water and placing the plants in a cooler 
house. The winter minimum temperature must 
not be lower than 50 degs. Early in the new 
year the plants will be showing signs of growth, 
when they may again be put in the warm-house, 
and if they are strong enough the flower-spikes 
will be produced along with the new growths. 
It produoes very large panicles of flowers, these 
being bright yellow, spotted with red. A little 
liquid-manure used well diluted may be given 
when the plants are rooting and growing freely. 

Growing Bletia and Odontogloa- 
sum. —I would be glad of information as to 
oulture of Bletia hyacinthina and Odontoglossum 
Rossi majus. Should Ferns be allowed to grow 
on pots containing the Orchid plants ?— 
N. L. R. 

* * Bletia hyacinthina is a cool-house Orohid 
of the easiest culture. It should be grown in 
pots in a compost consisting of two parts of 
good fibry loam, one of leaf-mould, and the other 

crocks or charcoal f he^early spring is^the best 
time to repot, just covering the tubers with the 
oompost, but not burying them deeply. After¬ 
wards plunge the pots over the rims in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre rerase, and leave them for a time until 


the young growth appears, when place them on 
the stage. As this develops increase the water 
supply at the roots, syringe them frequently 
overhead, and allow a free circulation of air 
about the plants. The flower-spikes will appear 
in due course, and after these are over the 
plants must be stood out of-doors in the full 
Bun to ripen and consolidate the growth. As 
soon as any danger from frost is apprehended 
take them inside again, and just keep the soil 
from getting dust-dry through the winter. 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus may also be grown 
in the cool-house in small pots. The compost 
for this will consist of equal parts of the best 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with a few 
small crocks. The pots should be filled two- 
thirds of their depth with drainage, over this 
placing a layer of Moss, and then fixing the 
plants firmly in position by bedding the compost 
about the roots. A cool, moist atmosphere all 
through the year, abundance of air, and shade 
from bright sunshine are necessary. The roots 
must never be dried off, as this Orchid is nearly 
always growing, more or less. A light dewing 
overhead with the syringe on bright days is 
beneficial, but this must not be overdone. The 
Ferns ought not to be allowed to grow on the 
oompost unless very great care is taken to keep 
them clean, as some varieties harbour black 
thrips, and the roots to a certain extent hamper 
those of the Orchids. 

Orchid for name. —Will you kindly let 
me know through your columns what the 
enclosed is, if possible ? I have had the plant 
over three years in a very sickly condition, and 
now I have three flowers; the pseudo-bulbs are 
about 3 inohes long and $ inch broad, with a 

ir of leaves at the top, but very pale. Shall 

much obliged if you can tell me anything 
about the treatment required.— Chas. Buckley. 

• # * The flower sent is a very nice form of 
MiltoniaBpectabilisMoreliana, an Orchid worthy 
of the best care you can bestow upon it. The 
pale colour of the foliage is natural to the species, 
and no cultural conditions will alter it, nor is 
this necessary, as it certainly does not, as you 
seem to think, indicate ill-health. It is not a 
difficult plant to manage if a few details are 
oarefully attended to. First of all, it dislikes a 
great body of soil about the roots, as owing to 
the quantity of water required this soon becomes 
sour. The best mode we have tried is to 
wire the plants to Teak rafts, with about an inch 
of peat-fibre and Sphagnum for the roots to run 
in. Failing this, you may use shallow baskets 
or pans, but the rafts for preference. As indi¬ 
cated above, it requires a great deal of water 
while growing ; in fact, at this time it should 
never be dry, while even during winter enough 
must be given to keep the compost from drying 
up for any length of time. The temperature 
recommended forCattleyas willsuit it admirably, 
and though liking a clear light, enough shade 
must be given to prevent soorohing the foliage. 
It is sometimes olassed as a distinct species, M. 
Moreliana, but it does not differ botanically 
from M. speotabilis, only in colour. It is a 
native of Brazil, and introduced in 1847. 

Treatment of Cattleyas.—I have some 
Cattleyas with flower-spikes. Should I lessen 
the quantity of water for them now, or should 
, I continue as usual ? Two of them are throw¬ 
ing up shoots from the base of the bulb on 
whioh the flower-spike is formed, and I fear this 
may be the result of over watering. I shall be 
grateful for any information you oan give me 
on this subject through Gardening. —F. A. 
West. 

* # * You do not give the name of your 
Cattleyas, so it is impossible to give precise 
information as to their cultural requirements; 
but, probably, whatever they are, a slightly 
diminished supply of water will now be needed. 
The unserviceable growth may be caused by 
overwatering, but it is far more likely to be the 
effect of a too close atmosphere-since the psendo- 
bulbs were finished, and too much heat. If 
you had read our weekly notes, you will have 
notioed the prominence given to this very detail 
of cultivation. If you will write again, giving 
the name of the species or variety, we wifi 
advise you more fully. 

Orocus speciosus.—This is one of the prettiest of 
the autumn-flowering Crocuses, and because of its easy 
oulture and free-flowering anslittes should be seen in all 
gardens. The colour its a bluish-purple, with a disunited 
stigmata of a bright orangs colour — P. B. CL-. 
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Building a greenhouse.— Having a long 


margin. When well placed its spikes reach 
6 feet in height. The flowers of I. ochroleuca 
are white, with a large blotch of yellow on each 
of the segments. 


Htrip of very'poor soil under a 7-feet waTl, 
to the south, v ’* _JL 

east, getting the sun from__ _ f 

purpose erecting thereon a three-quarter spc 
unheated house of the following dimensions- 
viz.," ' 1 ‘ * * ‘ 

to a 
full 

single brick, 

five sashes to _ f w >ww 

tioned off, shaded, and kept moist (having plenty 
of soft water), for Cucumbers or Ferns, the 
other 2o feet fitted with a trough, 18 inches wide, 
24 inches deep, close to front glass for Tomatos. 
A Black Hamburgh Vine to come in through 
east end, and run along under glass at back, 
having its roots in border outside. Kindly say 
if such a structure would be suitable, and if the 
top back lights would be better fitted in the 
frame, or the ridge to open all along as a flap, 
say about 6 inches wide ? Any suggestions and 
corrections of measurements will be appreciated 
by— Exon. 


uuuti c* i -iCCU W ttii, UptJIi 

well sheltered on the north and 
nine to four, I 


purpose erecting tnereon a three-qi 
unheated house of the following di 

” ! ” 7 feet wide, 30 feet long, 6 feet L. 0 __ 

[utter (being unable to take the wall at its 
tieight), rising to 8 feet at ridge, 3 feet 
1 u and feet glass for front, with 
open. On the inside, 5 feet parti- 

of soft water), for Cucumbers or Ferns, the 


from cut flowers. 


NOTES ABOUT FRUIT-HOUSES. 
Melons. —As the days shorten colder nights and 
mornings will be the rule; consequently the 
heating, airing, and closing of Melon-houses 
generally will have to be carried out on the 
lines recommended for earlier summer crops. 
Where plants intended to supply ripe fruit in 
October have recently set their fruit a low night 
figure must be guarded against, or most of the 
fruit will fall. A minimum heat of 70 degs, or, 
better still, 72 degs. or 73 degs., this being 
further increased by day to 78 degs. or 80 degs. 
and up to 90 degs. from solar heat, will be 
necessary. A slightly-increased temperature 
both by day and by night, together with a 
somewhat reduced atmospherio moisture, is 
beneficial to Melons in every stage of growth 


Tomato-plants had better be 2 feet wide, and 
18 inches deep, rather than the other way. One, 
two, or three more rows of plants in large pots’ 
boxes, or mounds of soil could also be grown 
inside the first, taking them up to the roof, and 
then stopping, but do not crowd them. We do 
not quite understand your question about the 
top ventilators, but should prefer to make these 
j. - 1 ~ * ide each, and hang 

j one on front, and 
the length of each 

_ 1--,I.3r two. 

to be of 4^-inch 
every 


almost 3 feet long by 2 feet wii 

them to the ridge alternately,___ 

the next on back, and so on, the length o 
being equal to the space between the othei 
If the front wall, 3 feet high, is t~ ' 
work only, a 9 inch pier must be put in 
3 feet, and 9-inch work throughout wou 
much better. We think a height of 5 f 
front would be quite sufficient. 

Construe ting a flue. 

for to-day an article I 
heat a greenhouse,” a 
how much of an incli 
flue per foot or yard ? 


renewed, especially whero the heat from these 
is not supplemented by that from bottom- 

ipprehended. 
preferable at any 
’i are 

„ , ,- 1 -_Lj 

ifluence of shortening days and sunless sky, a 
impossible with 
other medium. 
w w „ , )r8, and borders 

must not be carried out by any rule-of-thumb 
fine, Bunny days being tl 


heat pipes, or failure may be 

Further, soil free from manure, i _ 

time, is absolutely essential for plants which_ 

to grow, set their fruit, and ripen it under the 
inf ' 1 " ’ w ’ 

hard, wiry, fertile growth being 
the roots working in any 
Syringing both the foliage, floe 
r ’ * ' 

method, fine, Bunny days 1 
safe warrant for the application of water in any 
form, this being at all times soft and warm. 


your issue 
“ How to 
lim to say 
a .ven to the 

* „ Could the furnace be on 

the same level outside the house as the floor 

inside- ‘V ' _ *____ ;_ _ 

should the furnace be sunk below the level 
the floor, and, if so, how much ? 
afterwards clean the flue 


-that is, the base of the furnace- 


How could I 
My house is small, 
uns from north-east 
to south-west, my boundary being the latter. 
If I built the furnace at the south-west corner 
outside the house, taking the flue flow and 
return along the west side and north-west end 
and back, would I get heat enough to keep out 
frost ? My house is 6 feet to eaves and 9 feet to 
ridge.— An Old Subscriber. 

** # An inch to the yard is a good and suffi- 


form, this being at all times soft and 
Airing must also be carried out on the give-and- 


needed through October and November, during 
the next week or two is a capital time for get¬ 
ting the plants into their permanent quarters. 
If seed was sown as advised some weeks ago, 
and the young plants have since then been kept 
in a genial atmosphere, they will now be 
sturdy and strong, and as these voracious feeders 
will assimilate a good deal of nourishment 
between now and the time the first fruit is fit to 
cut, their wants will best be met by supplying a 
rooting medium composed of sound fibrous loam 
of medium consistency ; to this may be added 
fresh horse-droppings in the proportion of one 
part to four, this being preferable to ordinary 
rotten manure, which is apt to block the pores of 
the mounds and prevent the escape of super¬ 
fluous water and the ingress of air into the 
bargain. Previous to planting, however, the 
house itself, if previously occupied with 
Cucumbers or Melons, must be thoroughly 
cleaned. Mounds or ridges being better than 
flat beds, the compost should be arranged in 


One of the tall-growing Flags (Iris ochroleuea\ 


several times recommended is to be preferred. 

To facilitate the cleaning of flues small soot- 
doors should be built in at suitable points, or a 
half brick loosely fixed in here and there will 
answer the same purpose. In a house only 
12 feet by 8 feet a double flue such as described 
along one side only will exclude frost easily, and 
indeed command a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in almost any weather. It does not 
matter on which side the flue (or flues) is placed, 
but we should prefer the east. The fewer angles 
or corners there are in the flue the better. In a 
lean-to the flue should be placed along the front. 

Pentatemon antirrhinoldes. — Mr. 

James, the Nursery, Woodside, Farnham Royal, 
Slough, has sent us flowers of this pretty and 
rare Pentstemon. It is very different to the 
garden kinds we know so well. The flowers are 
clear yellow, hooded as it wen£—hence tin pane 


distinct in bloom, being the tallest and most 
striking in a large and important family ; being, 
too, very easily grown, as much so even as the 
common German Flag (I. germanica) that fills 
many small gardens with oolour in early summer. 
I. ochroleuca is the finest of the group, and we 
have seen it quite happy in an Ipswich 
garden skirting a main thoroughfare, yet 


hillocks only must in the first place be made, 
these being made fairly firm, well watered, and 
allowed to stand for a day. Planting com¬ 
pleted, neat sticks will be necessary to steady 


vised above for Melons will suit these subjeots 
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well. Where fruit is required in the dead of 
winter, seed, if it has not already been sown, 
should be got in at once, as even if the plants 
are a little earlier than needful in arriving at 
the fruiting-stage the fruit can be removed in 
its infancy for a time, and they themselves 
strengthened againBt the trying ordeal of 
winter fruiting. A good strain of Telegraph, or 
even the old Syon House, if it can be obtained 
true, is hard to beat for winter work. 

Winter fruiting Tomatos. —These will in 
many instances soon be fit for potting off, after 
which they should be brought forward in a 
somewhat dry, buoyant atmosphere and as near 
the glass as possible, and while the plants are 
best without muoh artificial heat, enough must 
be afforded to produce the above-named condi¬ 
tions and to dry up before nightfall all water 
which drains from the pots. To this end 
watering, which at this season must be done 
with extra care, must not be postponed until 
late in the day. Soil without manure, a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. at night and the avoidance 
of cutting draughts, will best promote a 
growth likely to be productive later on, 
as well as one to resist the dreaded disease. 
Where plants growing in pita and frames 
and trained on trellises are ripening their 
fruit, the chief points to be observed are rigid 
stopping of all side growths, so as to allow of a 
free circulation, careful and early morning 
waterings, abundance of air, and a continual 
lukewarmness in the hot-water pipes where such 
is practicable. Where time and labour are at 
command it will also be advisable to cover the 
lights with mats at eventide, this preserving an 
even temperature through hours of darkness. 

Figs on walls. —As the fruit on trees occu¬ 
pying positions on outside walls approaches 
ripeness it must be watched, and, if necessary, 
protected from wasps, flies, and earwigs by the 
use of the old-fashioned muslin-bags. These 
must be made sufficiently large to avoid close 
contact with the fruit, or they are liable to hold 
moisture from rains and night dews, and finally 
cause wholesale rotting. If the wood formed 
this year is of normal dimensions only, all small 
green fruit lately formed may be removed, but 
if grow h is extra strong it may well be left 
until the fall of the leaf, and thus act as a check 
to further grossness. If time can be spared, old 
Fig-trees which have long since permeated the 
surrounding soil with roots will this season well 
repay an extra mulch and additional waterings. 
These cannot possibly do harm, even should a 
wet winter follow. 

Autumn - fruiting Raspberries — Where 
the autumn-fruiting varieties, such as Belle de 
Fontenay, are now nearing ripenefs, protec 
tion by means of fish-netting must be resorted 
to. These autumn-bearing varieties, or the 
ordinary sorts which have been induoed to 
yield at that) date by heading down the canes in 
spring and inducing new growth, are often very 
acceptable as dessert. The same care as to 
protection is necessary in the case of beds of 
Vicomtesse H^ricart de Thury, Noble, or any of 
the early section of Strawberries, which after 
having been forced, planted out on sunny 
borders, and mulched and watered, are now in 
a ripening condition. If the ground between 
the plants is mulched with litter or lawn-mow¬ 
ings, the trusses of fruit elevated, and a net 
thrown over, all will be well. 

Preserving stone fruit. — Many people 
entertain the erroneous idea that Apricots, 
Plums, and, indeed, all stone fruits require to be 
quite ripe before being preserved. The faot is 
that the best and richest jams and jellies are 
obtained from fruit in a three-parts ripe con¬ 
dition. This has been proved over and over 
again. When fruit is gathered in this stage 
and preserved, that which is left on the trees to 
mature for dessert becomes, of course, larger 
and better coloured. J. 


Plants for shady conservatory (George 
Langworthy ).—There are comparative)}' few flowering 
plants that will do much good in a structure of this kind, 
where the sun scarcely ever reaches, and (presumably) 
without any artificial heat. In the summer you may have 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Calceolarias, and even Pelargoniums 
of sorts almost ad. lib., and they will do better and last 
longer, for a time, than in a sunny structure. In the 
spring Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Spirwas, &c., potted 
the previous autumn, will supply plenty of colour ; and in 
the autumn Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias will do well. 
For the winter some Christmas Roses, Violets, and bushes 
of Laurustinu* will he suitable, and with care a few 
Camellias and CbinesdPrimipsta ni t WMnpbaged. 


THE LACKEY MOTH (CLISIOCAMPA 
NEUSTRIA). 

This is a very common moth, and one whose 
caterpillars are a great trouble sometimes to 
fruit-growers by injuring the foliage of their 
trees. They are by no means particular on what 
leaves they feed, and forest trees often suffer 
from their ravages. Though by no means fas¬ 
tidious in their tastes, as they will even eat the 


reached the bough should be shaken or jarred 
sharply so as to alarm the caterpillars and cause 
them to fall, when they can be crushed, or, if 
very numerous, straw should be laid under the 
trees to catch them ; this can be set on fire 
afterwards. Those which do not fall to the 
ground, but remain suspended in the air, may 
be caught with a bunch of twigs tied to the end 
of a long pole, or the trees may be syringed with 
a mixture of the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia, 


leaves of Fir-trees, those of fruit, Oak, Beech, i 5 lb. of soft-snap, and 100 gallons of water, or 
Elm, and Poplar-trees are their favourites, with $ of a gallon of piraffin-oil, 8 lb. of soft-soap 
There are no means of stamping out this insect to every 100 gallons of water. These mixtures 


in a garden or orchard, for as the moths are 
large, Btrong insects, they can with ease fly in 
from neighbouring orchards, even though they 
be some distance off. Still it is necessary to do 
all in one’s power to destroy it, for the females 
have no inducement to fly far afield if they find 
suitable trees close by on which to lay their 
eggs. One of the best ways of preventing trees 



Lackey Molh (Cli ioeampa (Bombyx) neustria). 


from being attacked, particularly in gardens, is 
by looking for the bracelets of eggs which sur¬ 
round the shoots in the winter-time. They are 
by no means difficult to find when one knows 
what to look for. The manner in which the eggs 
are laid is very peculiar, for they are deposited 
in spiral lines round the shoot (see fig ), each row 
being laid close to the last, just as the handle of 
a cricket-bat is bound with string ; in this way 
some 200 or 300 eggs are laid, forming a 
compact band, composed of from fifteen to 



Caterpillar of Clis'ocimpa (Bomb.vx) neustria and 
commeaoemem of band of eggs. 


twenty rows. Tue little space between the eggs 
are filled up, an 1 the band covered with a dark 
brown varnish-like material, whioh becomes so 
hard when dry that it is difficult to remove the 
eggs without the assistance of a knife or other 
instrument. The eggs are thus well protected 
from damp and from the attacks of many natural 
enemies. When these bracelets are removed 
from the trees, they should not casually be 
thrown away, but they should be crushed, so as 
to make sure that they do not hatch. The 
caterpillars are hatched in April or May, and at 
once begin to form a kind of nest or web in 
which they remain during the day. The easiest 
wav of destroying them is by cutting out the 
webs as soon as they are noticed ; but care must 
be taken in performing this operation, as the 
inmates, on being disturbed, will drop to 
the ground by a thread and remain hang¬ 
ing in the air for some time. Some canvas 
or board freshly and thickly tarred or 
painted, should be under the web to catch 
the caterpillars on, or if the web cannot be 


must be applied with considerable force, so 
as to break the webs, which are formed of 
strong silk, and the latter mixture must be 
kept well stirred. About the beginning of July, 
when full grown, the caterpillars leave their 
nests and find some sheltered places on the bark 
of the trees, among dead leaves or Grass, or in 
some paling or post which may be near. There 
they spin a rough cocoon, in which they become 
chrysalides, from which the moth emerges in 
th-s course of ten days or so. These usually hide 
among Grass, weeds, etc. during the day, so 
that whenever possible the Grass under the trees 
in an orchard should be kept fed down by sheep 
as close as possible, as their trampling will 
destroy and disconcert many of these and 
other insects. The males have a peculiar 
faculty for discovering the females, though they 
may be hidden from their sight. This fact is 
often taken advantage of by collectors, who, 
having procured a female, put her into a box 
and carry it to some place where males are 
likely to be found, and if there are many about 
they are sure to congregate round the box. By 
what sense the males discover the whereabouts of 
the females is not known, but it is probably by 
sound. The caterpillars when full grown are from 
1£ inches to 2 inches in length. The head is 
bluish grey, with two dark spots, the body is 
spiringly covered with hairs, down the middle 
of the back is a white line, on either side of 
which are two reddish-fawn-coloured 
stripes, separated by a black and blue 
stripe, then comes a bluish stripe, ai d 
below that another fawn-coloured cne. 
The chrysalis is dark brown, inclos'd 
in a thin oval cocoon, sprinkled with 
white or yellowish powder. The colour 
and markings in both sexes of the moth 
arc similar, but the males are somewhat 
smaller than the females, measuring 
from 1 inch to 1$ inches across the open 
wings. Their antennae are more deeply 
toothed and their Iolies are more 
slender. The colour and markings in 
both sexes are similar, but the shades 
of colour vary very much in different 
individuals ; it is usually a pile yellow 
or reddish-yellow. On each fore-wing 
is a transverse band of a darker shade, 
with a light line on either side. 

___ G. S. S. 

Repotting Stephanotis (A r o 
Nam *).—The time to repot your Steph¬ 
anotis is after the growth commences 
in spring, using a compost consisting 
of good mellow loam, a little peat or 
leaf-mould, and a dash of clean, coarse 
sand. There is usually no need of 
cutting back such a small plant, but if 
you wish you may do so either now or 
early in the new year. The shoots 
should be depressed in some way in order that 
they may produce plenty of stiff side shoots, as 
these are sure to flower more freely than long- 
jointed wood. This may be done by training 
over a trellis, but better still by a little careful 
manipulation upon the roof of the greenhouse. 
Your Orchids will be better left until the spring, 
unless they are in bad condition at the root. 
The Lycaste and Cypripedium may be potted 
in a mixture consisting of equal parts of peat, 
loam, and chopped Sphagnum Moss, adding 
thereto a good sprinkling of finely-broken crocks 
or charcoal. Good drainage must be given, and 
there is no need to elevate the plants above the 
rim of the pots. Dendrobium nobile and the 
Masdevallia thrive in equal parts of peat 
and Moss, while a little leaf-mould may be 
added with advantage for the Ccelogyne. It is 
not necessary to moisten the stem-roots, except¬ 
ing in the ordinary way by syringing in summer. 
It would be distinctly harmful to wet them 
during the winter months. The small growths 
from which these proceed may be taken advan- 
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tage of to propagate this species, potting up 
separately, or massing them several in a pot 
with a view to obtaining larger specimens. The 
others are all propagated by division, though 
this is a phase of their culture you had better 
avoid until you have obtained a little more ex¬ 
perience with them. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

DISEASES OF TOMATOS. 

In a letter which appeared in your issue of 
August 17th on the “ sleepy ” disease of Tomatos, 

I made mention of having planted a house with 
three hundred plants as a test whether fungus 
in the soil was the cause of the disease. 1 also 
stated that if the plants in this house showed no 
signs of it by the first of the present month, 1 
would write you of the remedy adopted, which 
I may say has proved most effectual, inasmuch 
as not a single plant has succumbed or even 
shown the slightest signs of disease. I do not 
lay claim to any great discovery, but to having 
found out the cause of the disease in my case. 

In several articles which have appeared, 
notably that of Mr. Massee, of Kew, and also 
that of Mr. Collenette, of Guernsey—the former 
published in the GardenerChronicle and the 
latter in the August number of the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society —we have had 
put before us as complete a diagnosis of the 
“ sleepy” disease when caused by fungi in the 
soil as could possibly be given. After a careful 
study of these articles I came to the conclusion 
that the characteristics therein given differed 
materially in several points from that of the 
many cases that have come under my notice. 
More especially would I name the discoloration 
of the vascular or sap arteries caused by the 
parasite, which discoloration, according to these 
writers, must inevitably be present. 1 have on 
many occasions cut across the stem at the point 
of the junction of the main roots, and split open 
the latter, but no discoloration could I detect ; 
in fact, I noticed that the roots remained to all 
appearances white and healthy for days—I 
might almost say for weeks—after the plant had 
entirely flagged. This may appear strange, but 
it is nevertheless a fact which can be vouched for 
by my gardener and myself. Owing to this and 
other reasons, I came to the conclusion that to 
other causes than fungus in the soil I had to 
attribute the flagging, and therefore I set about 
experimenting, with the result that in this trial 
house, where last season I had scores of cases, 
this season, as previously stated, there is not 
a flagged or unhealthy plant. 

A few days since a gentleman from Guernsey 
paid me a visit—a Tomato grower who in the 
season, I was informed, often exported a ton each 
day. This gentleman, who has had during the 

S ast season some hundreds of cases of this 
isease, gave me a lucid description of it as it 
appears in the sister island, and he and I agreed 
on the point that the disease in his case differed 
in toto from that of mine. Now there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that the disease in Guernsey 
is due to fungus in the soil, but I venture to 
think that many others have had plants similarly 
affected to mine, and these naturally would 
wish to know my remedy. I, however, have 
determined upon withholding this, as I wish 
to continue the experiment in several houses 
next season so as to make doubly sure that I 
am on safe ground. 

P. F. Lb Sueur, Grand Vale, Jersey. 

Worma In Potato plot. —I propose to 
apply a dressing of gas lime to garden ground 
infested with worms. I am also recommended 
to dress it with soot and salt instead of gas lime. 
Which plan would you recommend, and how 
much would be required for about 2 chains? 
—Hexhamonian. 

You oannot err in using fresh soot freely, 
a valuable manure as well as insect-extermi¬ 
nator ; but in badly-infested land a small 
portion, say £ cwt. to acre, of gas-lime mixed 
with soot, and applied now, will rid you of the 
enemy. Salt is not good at this season, 
especially with heavy land. You will find the 
remedy you suggest the better one. 

Growing: Mushrooms In a field.—I 
have a field for pony (half an aore) joining my 
lawn, in whioh I have tried in vain T to grow 
Mushrooms. When /sh’fluld the 
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inserted ? I have tried it in spring and summer, 
and this year put in four bricks on Aug. 1st, 
but no Mushrooms appear.—A. F. N. 

* # * It is now full late to insert spawn for 
Mushrooms ; do so earlier than August—say 
May—but you must make each portion quite 
firm. If you can give the land a dressing of 
liquid-manure in the summer it would do good. 
We have found no better meana than frequent 
dressing of salt in showery weather. This will 
soon start the dormant spawn. Perhaps your 
spawn was poor? It was also too late to insert 
it; but you may get results next season. In 
► pawning cover spawn with stiff loam, and beat 
town with back of spade. 


BRUSSELS 8PROUT8. 

This vegetable is always liked at this season of 
the year, and is invaluable for winter supplies ; 
but in many gardens is grown too big, as large, 
open Sprouts the size of a small Cabbage are 
wanting in fUvour. In the culture there are 
fault*, as often the plants lack the necessary 


A tine example of the Brussels Sprouts. 

moisture to build up a large crop of small, per¬ 
fect Sprouts, are planted too thickly, and run 
up weakly. Amateurs have in this vegetable one 
of the most valuable winter supplies, as the 
plants provide a long succession of dishes, and 
the flavour is improved by a little frost, if not too 
severe, so that I am always in favour of a good 
breadth of this popular vegetable being grown 
whenever possible. Many who fail with it are 
inclined to blame seed, or the variety, but I am 
sure culture is often at fault. I have grown 
most kinds to test their quality, having a great 
aversion to mere size in vegetables, and a few 
kindsare very poor when flavour is the chief point. 
Even plants from the imported seed, which atone 
time oould be relied upon for the production of 
good Sprouts, have run out coarse at times. 
Another variety I have found reliable for quality 
and long cropping is Paris Market, a very com¬ 
pact grower, dwarf, early, and producing very 
solid Spronta of excellent quality. Veitch’s 
Paragon is a similar strain, dwarf, the sprouts 
closely set, and well flavoured. There are 
others, such as Sutton's Dwarf Gem, a very 
fine Brussels Sprout, of good table quality, and 
very hardy—in faot, the varieties named above 
are all hardier than huge, coarse kinds. 


Their culture is simple. For a very early dish 
a pinch of seed sown in a cold frame in February 
will produce early supplies, but what may be 
termed the main-crop sowing should be made 
early in March. Sow thinly on a warm border 
and in good land. The seedlings from seed sown 
under glass will need transplanting again in 
frames or under a warm wall, finally planting 
out early in May in deeply dug, well-manured 
ground in rows 3 feet apart, and half that 
distance in the row. Give the same spice to 
plants drawn out of seed beds. Of course theie 
is more trouble with plants raised under glasp, 
and when planting the ball of earth must be 
preserved, planting with a trowel and well 
watering afterwards. It is also necessary to 
draw drills before planting to preserve moisture 
when watering. The afterculture is simple, 
moulding up as size is obtained, and watering 
in dry weather. To get quality give the plant* 
in wet weather a little manure in the way of fish 
guano or other fertilisers ; but if liquid manure 
is available it is most valuable for this crop 
during growth. G. W. 



AMONGST THE POTATOS. 

Seed Potatos. 

In saving seed, it is beat to avoid future 
failures and not save seed of any kind that does 
not come up to a high standard. It is also neces¬ 
sary to take the question of soil into considera¬ 
tion, as some kinds are not suitable ; for instance, 
those varieties which make gross growth and 
are very late are not the best for gardens. 
Those with medium tops do best in light garden 
soil, the strongor ones in stiff land. Change of 
seed is always beneficial where it can be prac¬ 
tised, and where seed is saved year after year it 
is wise to get fresh material, as the expense is 
soon covered by quantity of crop. The difficulty 
of expense may often be met by exchange, or by 
growing a plot of the variety required in new 
soil or at a distance and saving such for seed. 
With regard to the early varieties or those of 
the Ashleaf type, it is well to Belect fair-sized 
tubers. I do not care for very small ones, a* 
by planting-time, when they have made a start, 
they will be poor, without sufficient vigour to 
stand cold should the weather be unfavourable, 
as the shoots are poor and weak. Another 
point often lost sight of is to select well- 
shaped tubers for seed, as those of the Ashleaf 
varieties soon get uneven, coarse, and are not 
so presentable when cooked as a handsome tuber. 
Seed required for early forcing or for planting 
early in the open cannot be too much hardened 
by exposure and greening, but a cover of some 
kind must be given in severe weather to protect 
from frost. Not only over, but under the set* 
one must have boards, straw, or a dry bottom, 
and free from damp, frequently turning the 
tubers to get them thoroughly Bet. A hard skin 
tends to preserve them from decay in the soil and 
to make them break strongly, as it is an easy 
matter to reduce the eyes or shoots at planting¬ 
time. If room can be found, store the first earlies 
in shallow boxes, one layer of sets in a box. Stand 
the sets on end with the small end downwards 
and close together. They then break strongly, 
and are readily moved about. Failing this, 
storage in a house just free of frost is necessary. 

Storin' u Potatos. 

Much depends upon the space atdisposal, quan¬ 
tity of crop, and when required to use. Always 
store them in a cool place just free of frost. 
The Bupply for early use may be placed in sheds 
or outbuildings, but even these will not bear 
undue exposure to light and air, as they soon 
decay if placed in large heaps. It is best to 
store thinly for present use and to pit the bulk 
or later crop in some convenient corner where 
they are out of the reaoh of vermin and readily 
got at. It is not necessary to dry the crop, as 
when placed indoors, though I would aavisc 
lifting in dry weather, if possible, as then it is 
readily seen which are free of disease. A well- 
drained dry piece of soil is the beat for placing 
the Potatos upon and ridge-shaped, from 4 feet 
to 6 feet at the base, covering the tubers with a 
few inches of dry soil, and over this a good 
thatch of clean straw. Dry Bracken is also good 
as a first oovering, short litter close to the 
tubers often decaying and affecting the store. 
This old system of pitting is far before other 
methods. If the tuoers are required late, it is 
easy to give more coverings over the thatch in 
severe weatherO riqi rkdl from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


October 5, 1895 


THE BEAUTY OF THE CHICORY. 

A brilliant blue flower which colours many 
dusty roadsides in the summer is the common 
Chicory (Cichorium Intybus), a flower that, 
if it came to us from another land, would 
be treasured amongst the most precious things 
in the garden. It varies from 2 feet to 5 feet 
high, grows very vigorously, and is worth 
naturalising. Sow seed on rubbish-heaps or by 
roadsides, where it will in time blossom freely. 
In “The Treasury of Botany,” p. 282, the 
Chicory is thus referred to : “ The leaves of 
Chioory are blanched and used as a salad under 
the name of Barbe du Capucine. The root 
roasted was largely used to mix with and 
adulterate Coffee, but within the last few years 
grooers mixing Chioory with Coffee are bound to 
affix a label on the outside of the package 
announcing the admixture, so that purchasers 
can now have pure Coffee, or Coffee mixed with 
Chicory, as they prefer, for there are some who 
like the mixture.” It need hardly be said that 
Chicory is entirely destitute of those properties 
which render Coffee an agreeable and 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Carnations. 

These delightful plants are now great favour¬ 
ites, and the fragrant blossoms prized at all 
seasons, so that no greenhouse is complete with¬ 
out at least a few plants of the ordinary border 
or self kinds for summer flowering, and, where 
they can be managed, of the tree and perpetual 
varieties to bloom in the winter. 

Plants of the former class are usually propa¬ 
gated by layering the “grass” or unflowered 
shoots of old examples growing in the open 
ground in July and August. This simple opera¬ 
tion consists in making a long sloping cut in 
the lower part of the snoot nearest the ground 
and on the underside, cutting away from the old 
plant and passing the knife through a joint, so 
as to leave a projecting tongue on the lower side. 
Open the cut by bending the point of the shoot 
upwards, and press and peg it down firmly into 
a good handful of very sandy loam to whioh a 



nutritious beverage, while on the 
other hand it possesses medicinal 
properties much like those of Dan¬ 
delion, and which therefore render it 
unwholesome for constant use. More¬ 
over, the Chicory used to mix with 
Coffee is very often largely adulte¬ 
rated with Carrot, Mangold-wurzel, 
Oak-bark, tan, Mahogany sawdust, 
baked horse-liver, Venetian red, &c. 
The detection of these several mate¬ 
rials is easily accomplished by the 
aid of the microscope, the test 
to be as shown in Dr. Hassall’s work 
on the adulteration of food. Chioory 
is readily cultivated in this country. 
That grown at Canterbury was 
acknowledged to be finer than that 
imported from abroad, and would 
have been a very profitable crop but 
that the buyers arbitrarily fixed a 
lower price upon the English than 
upon the imported. The herbage 
forms good food for cattle. 


Grapes and mice.— I notice 
the remarks by “ Byfleet ” on my 
article, whioh appeared in your issue 
of August 24th on the above subject, 
and it is my intention to take up 
but a few lines of your valuable 
space in reply. “ Byfleet ” says by 
my method the vermin are not in 
any way thinned. True ; but if one 
can preserve his goods from their 
ravages why go in for slaughter? 

Prevention is better than cure, and, 
besides, if a few were killed the gap 
would soon be filled up by others, 
and if all could be killed nature 
would find its balance by substitut¬ 
ing a superabundance of other pests 
that these vermin live upon ; and, 
besides, the cat might go also, for 
her vocation would be at an end. 

A cat in a greenhouse would be a 
capital thing if you could teach it 
not to knock down valuable pots 
of flowers, &c. But I have found this a failure, 
and if your readers will follow the instructions 
I gave they will at least save their Grapes, and 
the mice, «c., will not stay long where there is 
nothing to eat.—I. Goody, F.R.H.S. 

*** We should get rid of every mouse by 

g oison or traps that infested plant or any other 
ouse. They are of no use whatever under the 
circumstances. —Ed. 

Woodlice. —Some of your readers who, like 
myself, are tormented with these pests, may 
like to know that perforated zinc circles placed 
round the plants are a great protection, as well 
as from snails and slugs. Plain zinc woodlice 
will crawl up, but they do not like the holes. 
I get them made of various sizes, some large 
enough to protect groups of cuttings or seed- 
lings, and others quite small for single plants, 
and about 3£ inches or 4 inches in depth. It is 
very interesting to see how plants that have 
been cruelly mutilated begin to grow and thrive 
when they get this shelter. The circles should 
not be too finely perforated, and be pressed 
firmly into the earth.— Doreen. 
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Flowers of a beautiful British plant—the common Chicory 
Engraved for Gardening Illdstuatsd from a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. Henri, King-street, Maidenhead. K 


little leaf-mould has been added. In default of 
anything else pure road-scrapings will do nicely. 
Cover the cut with 1 inch or so of the same, 
making all firm, and keep the whole just moist 
until roots are formed, which will be in four to 
six weeks’ time ; then sever the layer from the 
old plant, place it in a small (3-inch) pot witfl 
some good sandy loam made firm, and winter 
them in a cold frame or pit, giving plenty of 
air but a rather sparing allowance of water. 
Shift into the flowering-pots (6 inch and 7 inch, 
according to strength) in February, or not later 
than the beginning of March. Use a compost 
of good sound turfy loam—if this has been partly 
burnt or charred so much the better—mixed 
with a fourth part each of old hotbed-manure 
and leaf-mould, a fourth or so of old mortar- 
rubbish, a little sand, and a sprinkling of soot 
and bone-meal. Drain the pots moderately, and 
make the soil quite firm—moderately hard, in 
fact. Some place three or four plants in a 
9-inch or 10-inch pot, but though this saves 
room I do not think any other advantage can be 
claimed for it. The plants must now be returned 
o the frame or pit, or to a very light, cool, and 


airy greenhouse ; but any amount of artificial 
heat or a close atmosphere will be very injurious 
at this, or, indeed, any other stage. Water 
must be very sparingly given also until the fresh 
soil has become well occupied with roots and 
some progress made. Tie up the flowering 
stems loosely but firmly to neat stakes as they 
rise, thin the buds lightly if extra large flowers 
are required, and give weak liquid-manure once 
a week until the blooms expand. Carnations 
require little or no shade, except to screen the 
blooms from hot sun, and so preserve their 
colour and beauty as long as possible. For 
early flowering pot the layers as soon as rooted, 
and when well rooted out again—say in October 
—shift them into the flowering-pots, keep them 
oool through the winter, and with a gentle 
artificial heat in the spring they will expand 
some time before the earliest outside, but the 
right kinds must be chosen. 

Propagation may also be effected by means of 
cuttings, which in the case of the border kinds 
should be inserted in very sandy soil in the late 
summer or autumn, and be sheltered by means 
of a frame, pit, or handlight; but do not keep 
them too close. Any shoots that cannot be 
layered may be utilised thus. 

It is in this way that the tree or winter-flower¬ 
ing Carnations are almost invariably increased ; 
but in this case the cuttings are struck in heat, 
in the early spring after the flowers are over ; 
nice stubby little side-shoots with a “ heel ” (but 
not too hard) make the best cuttings. Strip off 
the lower leaves, shorten the tops a little, and 
insert them firmly in well-drained pots, or in a 
bed in a frame over a fairly brisk hot-bed, using 
as before, sandy soil made firm. Keep moist on 
the whole, but give air morning and evening to 
dry the foliage and prevent damping. When 
rooted, pot singly into thumb-pots, and grow on, 
first in a gentle warmth and afterwards in frames 
or the open air, shifting them on as required 
until 5&-inch or 6-inch pots are reached, in which 
they will bloom well through the winter in a 
light and freely-ventilated structure, kept at 
55 degs. to 60 degs. or 65 degs. Old plants should 
have rather larger pots, and if healthy often 
bloom better than young stuff, but do not over¬ 
pot them. 

Chrysanthemums 

are at the present time quite indispensable sub¬ 
jects, and are very easily managed, even in 
smoky town gardens. They must be stood 
out-of-doors during the summer, and where a 
large number of plants in pots is grown the 
labour of watering is heavy, especially in hot, 
dry weather. Cuttings formed of the young 
growths from the base (not those from the stem) 
are easily struck even in the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse from November until April 
or later, but they must be placed in a rough 
frame or box, and covered loosely with sheets of 
glass until rooted, or they will flag badly, and 
often fail to root altogether. The best months 
for striking plants to produce the large show 
blossoms are December and January for the 
bulk of the Japanese varieties, January and 
February for the Incurved kinds, and March 
for the Pompones, Reflexed, early-flowering, 
and other varieties. For ordinary purposes 
March or the early part of April will do. 
The raising of seedlings with a view to ob¬ 
taining new varieties is also extremely inter¬ 
esting. As soon as the cuttings are well rooted 
they must be potted off singly into 2^-inch or 
3-inoh sizes, though plants for specimens 
or show purposes ought to be inserted singly 
in thumb pots, so as to avoid any injury to 
the roots. Keep them near the glass, with 
air, more or less, on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, so as to ensure a stocky growth, 
and when well rooted Bhift them on into 3^-inch 
pots, and subsequently, when fit, into the 5-inch 
size, and finally into 8J-inch or 9-inch pots, in 
which to bloom, the last potting being done 
about the middle of June, or in some cases as 
late as the end of the month. Towards the 
end of April, or early in May, according to the 
locality and the weather, remove the plants to 
the open air, choosing a sunny and rather 
sheltered position, and standing the pots on 
boards or ashes to exclude worms. For the last 
potting use sound, loamy soil, mixed with a 
third each of old hot-bed manure and leaf-mould, 
with some crushed mortar-rubbish and burnt 
earth, also a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal. 
Make the soil quite firm. After each potting 
water sparingly for a time, but more freely as 
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plant. The plant ia also easily recognised by 
the whole of it being dusted over with a sort of 
yellowish-white powder. The flowers, bluish- 
lilac in colour, are large, and unfortunately 
appear so early in the spring that one is rarely 
able to see them, excepting at high positions on 
the mountains, where they appear later. It 
may be here remarked that there are many 
varieties of this, varying both in foliage and 
flower. At the Primula Conference, held in 
London some years ago, Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son exhibited some interesting varieties, which 
were collected in close proximity to where P. 
latifolia and P. viscosa are found. It is, there¬ 
fore, probable that these varieties were of hybrid 
origin. 

P. viscosa (see cut) is one which is found on 
most of ihe European mountains, and it is as 
beautiful as it is common. The leaves are very 
viscid to the touch ; the flowers are bright rose 
or rosy-purple, borne in dense clusters on short, 
sturdy stalks. 

P. farinosa occurs occasionally, but I have 
never seen it here so fine as in Teesdale and 
other parts of England. 

P. Allioni, which I consider the best of all, 
is found in very peculiar positions. I well re¬ 
member first discovering it. I retired into a 
large cave (limestone) for the purpose of shelter 
from the sun while partaking of food, and when 
the «yes became accustomed to the subdued 
light something unusual was noticed ap¬ 
parently clinging to tbe roof of the cave. 
I at once commenced to build a platform 
of loose stones, when a clump or two was 
secured—I say clump, for here it was in 
such masses that must have taken many 
years to produce. The tufts were found 
to be composed of neat little rosettes, 
1 inch to 2 inches in diameter, clothed 
with nearly round or spoon - shaped, 
thick, fleshy leaves, the leaves thickly 
covered with glandular, viscid hairs. 

B The blossoms, very circular in outline 
and varying in colour from pale delicate 
pink to rose-pink, are over an inch in 


the pot* fill with roots, and in hot, dry weather 
a daily syringing will help them much and keep 
the foliage clean. Weak liquid-manure should 
be given once or twice a week after the flowering 
buds appear, but seldom before, unless the plants 
appear to require a stimulant. Plants to afford 
large “ show ” blooms should not be stopped at 
all, but allowed to grow naturally until the 
first ** break ” occurs, then take up three or 
four of the best shoots, and allow one bloom only 
to each. Put sticks to the shoots and tie them 
as they grow, supporting the rows by means of 
wires stretched between stout stakes at either 
end. In August and the early part of September 
the buds which will produoe the flowers appear 
(any that show before August are useless for 
exhibition) and must be “taken,” remembering 
that the crown or central bud of most varieties 
affords the largest and finest blossoms, while the 
terminals come later, but are often more useful, 
especially for cutting, etc. House the pDnts 
towards the end of September or early in October, 
giving plenty of air subsequently, and less water. 
Plants for specimens, or to supply cut flowers, 
should be stopped once just as they begin to 
grow, and once or twioe subsequently. Tie the 
main shoots out moderately, but avoid stiff or 
formal training, and do not thin the buds nearly 
so severely as for show blooms, a quantity of 
medium to small flowers being much more 
•ffective and generally useful. By growing 


and enough sand to keep the whole open. 
Drain well, and when the pots are full of roots 
water liberally, using weak liquid-manure once 
or twice a week. Large old specimens, grown 
on and cut back year after year, are very fine, 
and a pretty way to grow Fuchsias is to plant 
them out in a greenhouse and train the shoots 
over the roof. 


ALPINE PRIMROSES. 

We are accustomed to hear much of the almost 
sub-tropical flora and of tbe climate of the 
Riviera, but it is seldom—too seldom—that 
anything is told us of the snow-capped moun¬ 
tains which run almost parallel with the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, which is from forty to fifty 
miles distant. They are, nevertheless, most 
interesting, rising to an elevation of over 
10,000 feet. The lowest pass over the chain is 
more than 6,000 feet high. The flora of this 
district is, in many respects, distinct from that 
of the Swiss Alps. 

There is one locality which the native popu¬ 
lation are accustomed to visit—viz , the 
Sanctuary of La Madonna Finestre—so named 
from the pass (8 000 feet) immediately above. 
The sanctuary and other buildings are situated 
in a fine alpine valley, bordered on either side 
by lofty moontairs. It may be reached either 
by carriage from Nice to San Martino Lantosca, 


Carnation Grenadin.— A Carna¬ 
tion that is so hardy that the most severe 
winter does not injure it, that is never 


affected by disease, that does not require 

An alpine Primrose (Primula viscosa) on the rockery in an Essex garden. From a photograph sent by staking, and that does not buist, is 

Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Wariey, Essex. one that deserves notice from all lovers 


early and late sorts bloom may be had from 
August till Christmas or later. 

Fuchsias. 

These, though rather out of fashion just 
now, are always graceful, and are easily 
managed. They enjoy rich mellow soil, 
plenty of water, and an occasional dash with 
the svringe when in full growth, with shade 
from not sun, and warmth during the early 
stages, but to be kept cool and moist when the 
hot weather seta in. Insert cuttings formed 
of the young side-shoots taken from old plants 
that have been placed in heat in the early 
spring. These will root freely in pots and boxes 
of porous sandy soil, placed in a hot-bed, 
frame, or in a well-heated pit or low house, 
and kept close, moist, and shaded, in March 
or April. When rooted pot off singly, 
pinch out the points twice or thrice to cause 
them jto push out well, and shift into larger 
pots until the middle or end of June, when they 
will flower nicely in July and August and 
onwards Early plants may be had by shift¬ 
ing late-struck cuttings wintered in small pots 
and cut back and re-started early in the year 
into 5 inch or 6-inch pots in February, March, 
or April, and growing them in a warm green¬ 
house temperature. Fuchsias luxuriate in a 
rich compost of turfy loam, decayed manure, 
let-f-mould, and sand, two or three parts of 
the first to one each outlie second andf third, 
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from which place a mule track leads to the 
hotel, or by carriage or public conveyance, 
which runs daily, from Nice to the Abbey of 
San Dalmazzo, or to Tenda (3 miles further). 
From either of these places to the Colle della 
Finestre the journey is a most interesting one. 
In some portions of the route there ia no well- 
defined path, so, in case of fog, a compass 
should be taken. To allow of ample time for 
botanising, an early start should be made. 
Immediately on starting a number of interest¬ 
ing plants are seen, such as Saxifraga cochlearis, 
Micromeria Piperella, and Saxifraga lantoscana. 
It is not, however, my intention now to speak 
of the very many rare and beautiful alpine 
plants which are met with during such a walk, 
or to speak of the beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery, but rather to draw attention to one or 
two Bpecies of Primulas which are found there. 

P. latifolia. —This plant, which is found 
in great abundance, varies considerably both in 
the size and the colour of the flowers. The 
blossoms are borne in large clusters on long 
naked stalks; in some places there are only 
Bingle plants, while in others (at high altitudes) 
it is found in large tufts. 

P. marginata, which, I believe, is confined to 
these Alps, is found very plentifully. It 
generally prefers sunny positions, and soil freely 
intermingled with nodules of stone. It derives 
its specific name from the leaves having a white 
margin, which adds greatly to the beauty of the 


of hardy flowers. In addition to the above 

good qualities, it is very floriferous, con¬ 
tinues to throw up bloom for a period of three 
months, and is very fragrant. I know of no other 
Carnation of which so much can be said. In 
order to give an idea of the continuous blooming 
nature of this variety, I may mention that I can 
now (September 15th) cut good bloom from 
plants from which I took ripe seeds a fortnight 
ago, and there are yet buds to expand. Those 
who require cut flowers should grow this Carna¬ 
tion, which is of such a vigorous habit that even 
in winter good plants have an ornamental 
appearance. In many localities, especially 
where heavy fogs frequently occur, the great 
majority of Carnations are very unsatisfactory, 
frequently going off wholesale during the winter 
months, but Grenadin comes safely through the 
most changeable and inclement of winters. In 
raising this Carnation from seed one gets about 
seventy per cent, of double flowers, and there is 
some variety as regards form and brilliancy of 
colour. Grown in pots, the Grenadin can be 
had in bloom early in spring.— Byfleet. 

Flue for Cucumber-frame (Scotch 
Amateur ).—We do not think your plan the best 
under the ciroumBtances ; for instance, flues are 
a source of trouble in certain weather, and 
yours is of great length. Glazed pipes are best 
for the purpose, and your pipes would have 
been better along the north or coldest side if it 
could have been managed; that is the portion 
that will need more warmth. Even if expense 
be an object, we think you would heat your 
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home and frames more efficiently with a small 
boiler and iron pipes, the boiler being set at one 
end of greenhouse, and on the outside wall. 
This is more cleanly, and gives much less 
trouble. You will want a double flow and 
return pipe, one to go through the greenhouse, 
the other we advise all round Cucumber-frames 
and return to boiler. If you still prefer a flue, 
why not have a separate one for large Cuoumber- 
frames, another for greenhouse, and small frame 
by manure-pit. This would be better than your 
plan, and you would get more heat. Use 
large pipes, and one row through from furnace 
to ohimney will suffice, but do not cramp your 
f urnaoe, as ample spaoe prevents over-heating. 


INDOOR P Is ANTS* 


HYACINTHS IN POTS. 


These bulbs, it is well known, are grown princi¬ 
pally in Holland, and the spikes of bloom of 
next spring greatly depend upon how they have 
been matured this summer. From the amount 
of sun we have had it should be an exceptionally 
good year, and the bulbs ought to be especially 
well ripened. As a grower of Hyacinths for 
exhibition for some years, I have noted that 
firmness in the bulb is of far greater importance 
than mere size. In fact, I do not like large 
bulbs; they have a tendency to throw doume 
spikes, not a desirable thing in an exhibition 
specimen. I have also noted that the highest 
prioed bulbs are not necessarily the best, and 
will give a case in pdnt. Some few years back 
a rather large sum of money was spent in a 
selection of specially selected Hyacnths 
for show, and I was at the Bame time 
induced to try a few bulbs from another grower 
which were recommended for bedding purposes. 
Well, from the latter I obtained ten out of the 
twelve spikes which won first prize at the 
Crystal Palace. After that I was never so par¬ 
ticular about the seleotion of the bulbs. I, how¬ 
ever, paid some attention to proper cultivation, 
without which the best Hyaoinths will fail, but 
with careful oulture the spike that is hidden 
in the bulb may be brought out to its fullest 
extent. 

A riob, open soil is one item. Loam, very 
rotten dung, and the grit from road sweepings 
has been found excellent. The proportion of 
loam may be double that of the other parts. This 
should be well mixed and used not in a too 
moist state, then it can be pressed into the pots 
firmly. Clean pots are always used. I have 
tried two sizes, one bulb in each—the 48 size or 
5-inch, and 32’a, 6 inches across. My experience 
is that an equally good spike may be obtained 
from the use of either, and the former being 
smallest is, of course, the most convenient. 

When potting put some of the rougher soil 
over the one crook to cover the drainage hole, 
then fill a pot with soil pressed firmly down. 
Afterwards scoop out a hole with the fingers 
to take the bulb, which should be three-parts 
buried, and finish off by making the whole neat 
and level. The pots should then be stood on a firm 
ash bottom, so that worms may not enter, and 
the whole covered some 6 inohes with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or sand ; but do not use ashes. This oover-! 
ing is the most important of ail cultural items. 
In the dark the bulbs are sending out roots, 
whilst the tops are growing very steadily indeed, 
and without a plentiful supply of roots there is 
nothing to foroe up the spikes by-and-bye. The 
pots may remain plunged about six weeks. I 
have, however, found it wise to oover the whole 
with a frame to ward off excessive rainfall; too 
much wet is apt to rot the bulbs. I ought to 
have mentioned that before putting the bulbs 
under fibre, a small flower-pot inverted should 
be oovered over each; this prevents the plunging 
material from lodging in the spike, a state or 
things which might lead to decay. Protection 
from severe frost is sometimes required before 
it is time to take the Hyaoinths from their dark 
bed. 


Bringing them to the light may be done by 
degrees; that is, the inverted pots should be 
still left over the bulbs for a few dayB after thev 
are stood in the greenhouse to flower. A shelf 
quite near to the glass is a capital position to aid 
a sturdy and steady growth, ana if fine spikes 
are desired forcing in any way should not be 
attempted. Just keep .to? temperature a few 
degrees above the freezing-point. ' 


<y of 


air, and the advanoing spring will do the rest. 
This state of things will neoessitats very little 
watering until the spikes are well advanced, 
then the supplies must be pretty regular. Use 
tepid water—from the rain-tub if possible. 

If the bulbs have been well rooted the blooms 
should start, in the early stages, to grow faster 
than the leaves, so that when in full flower the 
spike still stands clear of the foliage. This is a 
sure test of good culture. The proper period 
for stimulating with manures is from the time 
the first sign of oolour in the blooms is notice¬ 
able. I have used guano and sulphate of 
ammonia for the purpose of high development. 
The latter is especially useful. It should be 
given at each watering at the rate of half-an- 
ounce to a gallon of water. 

Some of the finest named Hyaoinths are 
8oarce, and, therefore, expensive, but a dozen 
sorts named below may be recommended, the 
prioes of which are moderate, and the spikes 
in any ordinary season thoroughly reliable, 
provided, of course, that due attention has been 

E ven to oulture. Shades of red : Gig an tea, 
ord Maoaulay, Fabiola, Von Schiller. Whites : 
La Grandesse, Mont Blanc, alba maxima, Gran¬ 
deur & Merveille (blush). Blues: Czar Peter, 
King of the Blues, Lord Derby, Grand M&itre. 


WINTER-BLOOMING TR0P.E0LUM8. 

These are among the most telling of the many 
flowers that may be used for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during the dull months of the year. Their 
brilliant tints are best appreciated when the 
outdoor garden is shorn of its beauty. They 
may be used either trained under the roof, 
round a trellis, for hanging-baskets, or to olothe 
a wall. Through the winter they will give a 
succession of bloom, and from March onwards 
they will be as effective as the common Nastur¬ 
tium is in the open air in summer. I onoe used 
them to cover the back wall of a lean-to house, 
and in the early spring months there were 
thousands of expanded blossomB. Few things 
yield such a harvest of bloom for so little care 
as these TropseolumB, and I recommend them to 
the notice of those who may desire to have 
bright colours in their glasshouses during the 
dull winter months. 

For hanging-baskets they are especially suit¬ 
able, as they quickly clotne the sides, and the 
shoots drooping down for several feet, and laden 
with brilliant flowers, create a very pleasing 
appears ice, I have seen baskets in large con¬ 
servatories from which the shoots hung down 
5 feet or more a mass of scarlet bloom. The culture 
is extremely simple. Cuttings strike with the 
greatest freedom in spring ana summer. Unless 
very large plants are required it is not necessary 
to propagate before the early part of June. This 
will allow of getting them into their blooming 
pots by August, and being very free rooting 
things, they will be well-established by the close 
of the autumn. To obtain a succession of bloom 
through the winter months a temperature of 
about 50 degs. is necessary. In a cool structure 
from which frost is excluded some blooms will 
be produoed, however, during the dark days, 
and plants that have been kept oool flower with 
great profusion in spring. Btflbet. 


Greenhouse heating with oil. — I 

shall be very grateful for any information about 
oil-stoves. I have a lean-to conservatory, 20 feet 
by 9 feet, at present unheated, and am anxious, 
if possible without injuring the plants, to use 
oil instead of ordinary fuel, as it is too far from 
the gardener’s cottage to be attended to late at 
night in winter. Is there any way of heating 
hot-water pipes with an oil-stove, and would it 
be more or less oostly than ordinary fuel ?— 
H. M. B. 

*/ Yes, there are several forms of apparatus 
made, consisting of a couple of lengths of hot- 
water piping, heated by a boiler ana stove con¬ 
structed to burn paraffin-oil, and with the best 
makes there is scarcely any smell, and the whole 
workB very satisfactorily. 

Soil for Cacti.— Please tell me what Is the best soil 
for Cacti, and the season for repotting? Could I attempt 
them in my greenhouse ?—Hollis. 

V Cacti like a compoet of half turfy loam and the root 
made up of broken brickt, eandeUme , and lime, or old 
mortar-rubble. They need very little repotting , and any 
1 ordinary greenhouee win grow them well. 


HOMAN HYACINTHS. 

Among the very earliest bnlbs that are annually 
forced into bloom in immense quantities the 
Roman Hyacinth always takes the lead, and, as 
a rule, commands good prioes. The great draw¬ 
back, of course, is the first cost of the bulbs, and 
when it is stated that they cost from 60a to 80s. 
per 1,000 even where large quantities are taken, 
it will readily be understood that there must be 
no failures and no errors of judgment in forc¬ 
ing, or, if so, much loss must ensue. Of course, 
those bulbs intended for the earliest work will 
have been potted some time, and will soon be 
ready for forcing. But unless there is a speci¬ 
ally early demand for this particular flower, 
there is nothing gained by pushing them too 
early into bloom. In the market the first 
batches generally put in an appearance dur¬ 
ing the first fortnight of October, but such 
hard and extreme forcing is not generally 
indulged in, and only a few are introduced 
thus early. These very earlv flowers, how¬ 
ever, aot as a test to the bulk, and often 
the oue is taken from these. Only those 
bulbs that have made plenty of roots should 
be introduced into heat thus early, and these 
will be better if placed in the forcing house 
a few days prior to being plunged in the bottom- 
heat. While waiting they may receive a good 
watering. A frame inside the house or the house 
itself darkened is necessary to bring them on 
quickly, together with plenty of moisture and a 
bottom-heat of 80 degs. or more. Even with the 
best care and all conveniences these very early 
ones come irregular, and are usually short in 
the stem, an unfortunate circumstance which 
time alone can remedy. Through November and 
onward to Christmas these Hyacinths may gener¬ 
ally be had in very good condition, and those 
who prefer to have them at these times would do 
well, if they appreciate length of stem in these 
beautifully fragrant flowers, to give them a 
longer season in the forcing pit and allow them 
to move more steadily from tne beginning. Take 
care at all times that moisture in plenty be given 
at the root from their introduction into heat till 
the flowers are expanded. E. J. 


Stocking a conservatory and green¬ 
house. —I have a lean-to conservatory about 
16 feet long, roof sloping towards east. A glass 
partition at north end separates it from a three- 
quarter span greenhouse with small fire stove in 
middle, no pipes in either. How could I, a 
beginner, stock both to best advantage at a 
moderate cost?—W. G. W. 

%* But little can be done without at least 
one well-heated house. A cold-house is very 
useful for many things, and may be stocked to 
some extent very soon now with such things as 
Christmas Roses, Violets in pots, neat bushes of 
Laurustinus well set with bloom-buds, a few 
plants of the Winter Jasmine, Iris stylosa, L 
reticulata, Ac., while a quantity of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Snowdrops, Narcissi, and other bulbs, as 
well as Spirtea japonica, and others, potted and 
plunged on ashes out-of-doors, will come in 
later on in the spring. A few large plants of 
Myrtles and Camellias would also aid in pro¬ 
ducing a nice effect, though these would 
probably be rather costly. A collection of 
ohoice Carnations for pot oulture, and some 
Auriculas, as well as Tea Roses in pots, Ac., 
might also be got in. We think it would be bet¬ 
ter to utilise the conservatory in this way, and 
have the greenhouse properly heated—three or 
four rows of 4-inoh piping would probably 
accomplish this well, and stocked with Pelar¬ 
goniums of sorts, Cinerarias, Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Chinese and other 
Primroses, Ao, for winter and spring flowering. 
The small dosed stoves (on the slow-oombustion 
principle probably) are useless exoept just to 
exoluae frost, as they dry and burn the air, and 
injure the plants. But why not heat'the 
conservatory slightly, and the greenhouse 
enough to be able to do a little forcing—both 
with one boiler ? 

Raising plants for a greenhouse 
and garden.— What ought I to do nowin 
shape of sowing seeds or buying outtings, either 
as greenhouse plants or to do subsequently 
transplanted into a small adjacent garden?— 
W. G. W. 

%* It is too late now to do anything in the 
way of sowing seeds, ekoept perhaps a few 
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hardy annuals—Cornflowers, annual Chrysan¬ 
themums, &c.—on a warm border out-of-doors. 
A few pots of Mignonette might also be sown at 
once, and kept on a shelf in the greenhouse for 
spring flowering. It is late also for striking 
cuttings of Pelargoniums, though a few put in 
very sandy soil and kept dry on a sunny shelf 
may vet root. Cuttings of Calceolarias (shrubby) 
may be struck any time this month (October) in 
a frame or shady corner of greenhouse, and 
Rents temons also will still do well in this way, 
both for planting out-of-doors next summer and 
some of the former for pots. For the rest, 
better wait until the early spring, and then sow 
seeds of Lobelia, Petunia, Verbena, Nicotiana, 
Aster, Stock, &c., in the greenhouse, and strike 
cuttings of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, and many others, both for bedding 
and the decoration of the greenhouse. 

1314.— Brunsvlgla Josephines. —You 
will not be successful in flowering this plant 
until you rest the bulb all the winter, and keep 
it dry in the soil in which it is growing. Early 
in the spring give it water sparingly, and keep 
from bright sunshine. If you fail altogether 
the loss will not be very serious, and I think 
the Scarlet-flowered Vallota is quite as hand¬ 
some, and less difficult to manage.—J. C. C. 

- “ W. H.” need not be uneasy about his 

bulb. If the roots are healthy and numerous, 


receive. Pride in the hypertrophy or abortion of 
flowers is as misplaced as if accorded to 
elephantiasis or goitre in the human being.— 
S. W. F. 

Culture of Pancratium and 
EuchariS. — I have some Eucharis amazonica 
and Pancratium maritimum in full leaf. Please 
advise me about their winter treatment, and to 
flower next summer ? I have warm and cold 
greenhouses.— Amatettr, ffav/a. 

* # * Pancratium maritimum (Sea Daffodil), is 
a greenhouse bulb, and usually flowers about 
June ; it should be rested in winter. Eucharis 
amazonica must be kept in the warm-house. 
Strong bulbs will flower twice a year if the rest¬ 
ing periods are properly timed ; but being an 
evergreen, the Eucharis must not be altogether 
dried off. The rest may be given by partially 
withholding water and moving for a time to a 
cooler house. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING}. 

THE STEPHANOTIS AS A CUT-FLOWER. 

This is a flower that requires to be carefully 
arranged, as it is rather stiff and lumpy. The 
sprays of blossom should be loosely arranged, as 



Flowers of the Stephanotis loosely arrangtd. 


as he states is the case, it must express itself by 
growth of leaves or flower sooner or later. I 
once had a Cape bulb which remained dormant 
for nearly four years, but eventually grew and 
flowered as well as the rest of the batch. I 
should not be inclined to try extremes of treat¬ 
ment, but should keep it on a sunny shelf in an 
intermediate-house, watering but sparingly 
until it begins to move, when a more liberal 
supply can be afforded.—8. W. F. 


1309. — Large Cockscombs. — Your 
correspondent has, I should imagine, about 
established a record in size by his mammoth 
Cockscombs, but why, skilful cultivator as he 
must be, grow such expressionless plants when 
there are hundreds of beautiful, graceful, and 
fragrant flowers to be selected from. In the 
present day there is too much striving after 
mere size, and this pernicious epidemic has in¬ 
vaded even the flower garden. A prize Dig is a 
horrible sight, but there is some method in his 
bulk, as he is meat for the multitude, but in a 
flower, whose mission on earth should be to 
elevate mankind by grace of form, beauty of 
colouring, or delicacy of perfume, extreme size 
h no recommendation—nay, often an absolute 
drawback. The fasciated Lily stems that bear 
a profusion of tightly-packed flowers are more 
worthy of unattended obsequies on the rubbish- 
heap than of the misdirected admiration of their 
owner and his friends, which thqy so often 

Digitized by 
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shown in the accompanying illustration, using 
with them Fern or the feathery Asparagus 
plumosus. It is in bouquets and wreaths that 
we most often see the Stephanotis, but there is 
no reason why it should not be used in the same 
way as shown in the accompanying cut. 


Lilies for the decoration of houses. 

—Lilies of many kinds do well in proximity to 
the wall of a house, where they can be left quite 
undisturbed (having been planted in good turfy 
soil 13 inches in depth), only needing a mulch 
of rich soil laid over the border in winter, 
which can be lightly forked in when they start 
in spring. Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum) 
grown in this way are extremely beautiful against 
the red wall of a house. Tiger Lilies, or the 
exquisite rose-coloured blossoms of Lilium spe- 
ciosum roseum or rubrum, are well shown 
against a grey wall, and the deep crimson 
flowers of Lilium Melpomene (one of the finest 
of the 8pecioBum group) are still more effective, 
where the background is of a cold tint. Lilies 
can now be put in, covering the soil above them 
with a layer of ashes. They should be planted 
about 6 inches below the surface, laying a hand¬ 
ful of sand under eaoh bulb. This mulch of 
ashes can be removed in spring, replace it 
with a rich top-dressing of soot, leaf-mould, 
and old hot-bed stuff, which will nourish the 


bulbs, and induce them to throw up fine bloom 
They will grow in cities as well as in the coun¬ 
try.—I. L. R. 

Stocking a window case.— I have a 
small window greenhouse, 9 feet long, 2 feet 
deep, with a sloping roof 3 feet high in front 
and 2 feet at back. It is heated with hot-water 
pipes, and can maintain an even temperature of 
about G5 degs. Will you tell me the best 
flowers and plants I can grow, as I am inexperi¬ 
enced ? I have the morning sun in the summer 
for about five hours, but not much in the 
winter. Also let me know what temperature I 
ought to keep?—W. R. Lathbury. 

# # * Your best plan will be to grow only 
greenhouse plants of dwarf habit—at any rate, 
during the winter. We mean such as the Chinese 
Primroses, with P. obconica, Persian Cyclamens, 
and berried Solanums, also a few pots of Roman 
Hyacinths, Early Tulips, &c., and Dutch Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, and other bulbs to come on 
later. These should be purchased and potted 
very shortly now. All the above do well in the 
atmosphere of a large town, and without much 
sun, and require a temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. only. Some Ferns, small Palms, &c , 
might also be added. In the summer you could 
grow Gloxinias, Achimenes, Streptooarpus, Gea- 
neras, &c. 


FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND STORING PEARS. 

This to some may seem a simple matter, but 
when such a number of choice fruits are spoiled 
each season through careless handling, it is not 
so simple as it at first sight appears. Some 
Pears are so hard when taken from the trees 
that they are more like iron or stone than fruit, 
but if they are roughly handled thev would not 
keep sound long. Shallow, flat baskets or trays 
with handles over the tops are far preferable for 
gathering such fruit in to deep wicker bas¬ 
kets. The baskets should be lined with coarse 
green baize. No more than one layer should 
be put into each tray, or they will in all proba¬ 
bility get bruised. To some this may seem a 
waste of time, as so many journeys are mado to 
the store ; this difficulty can, however, be easily 
overcome by having a handbarrow, on which 
half-a-dozen or more trays could be carried at once. 
More harm is done by gathering fruit too soon 
than by allowing it to remain on the trees till it 
parts freely. Care should be taken to place the 
fruits in the trays so that they will not shake 
about when being carried. If the fruit is per¬ 
fectly dry when gathered it can be stored away 
at once in a cool, dark place, but if it be the 
least damp, spread it out in an airy place, so 
that the moisture may be allowed to pass off 
before storing away. A cool cellar from whioh 
frost can be excluded is a good place for storing 
the latest kinds. They should be spread out 
thinly, so as not to touch each other, on shelves 
about a foot apart. The shelves are best oovered 
with coarse brown paper, as this is both clean 
and sweet. None but the finest fruits should be 
stored away, as any that have blemishes or 
spots will be sure to decay ; therefore it will be 
beat to discard them at the first. For the first 
week or two it will be necessary to look over 
the shelves frequently to see that none are going 
wrong, and if any be found going to decay they 
should be removed at once. Some of the earlier 
kinds will soon be ready for gathering, such, for 
example, as Marie Louise, Souvenir du Congrfo, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and the like. These 
will need careful handling, as the flesh soon gets 
tender. Take hold of only one fruit at a time, 
lift it carefully to an horizontal position, and if 
it parts freely from the tree, place it carefully in 
the tray, but if not, try another, and so on till 
the tree has been gone over. It may be neces¬ 
sary to put nets to some of the heaviest fruits to 
prevent them parting from the tree before they 
are ready; some kinds are far more liable to 
do this than others. Pears, as a rule, are not so 
large this season as they were last, neither is the 
fruit so clean, particularly on cold, heavy land, 
many of the more tender kinds being inclined 
to crack. H. 


1312.— Lime for fruit trees.— I have 
proved from experience that lime, added to the 
soil, is a good thing to make Cherry-trees fruit¬ 
ful, or, rather, I meant to say it helps the fruit to 

Original from 
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form stones. I had an instance in which a large 
tree blossomed and set its fruit every year, but 
it never got beyond that stage, as the fruit 
never developed larger than small Peas ; but 
after two applications of lime to the soil the 
fruit grew to its normal size. I doubt, however, 
if lime would have so decided an effect on 
Pear and Plum-trees. You may, however, trv a 

Viol# knal.nl t _L !•_’ .S 7 . 


cordon form. Doyenne du Comice completes my 
selection. The last is a grand fruit in appear¬ 
ance, and is probably the best flavoured Pear 
we have. It does not thrive in all soils or 

S ositions, but should be given a trial where 
avour is considered. Though not reliable, it 
must be in all collections of good Pears. There 
are many others, but those named I consider the 
cream of October varieties. G. W. 


OCTOBER PEARS. 

There is no month in the year in which we 


! kinds ; this is unfortunate, as we have plenty of 
fruit then. It is later on that Pears are wanted. 
The variety illustrated, White Doyennd, may be 
classed as an early October variety, and is of 
good quality, bearing a handsome fruit of deli¬ 
cate flavour, and does well in any form, either 
bush, pyramid, or as a wall fruit. In a favour¬ 
able position, I have obtained my best flavoured 
fruit from pyramid trees, but in northern parts 
of the country a wall will be advisable. This 
variety does well on the Quince-stock, and rarely 
fails to fruit, making it a very good amateur’s 
variety. If grown as a cordon it is very nice 
for botheffect and dessert, doing well in what may 
be termed poor soils. It should not be grown 


Constructing: fruit rooms. — Fruit- 
rooms are often constructed on very bad 
principles, and are not at all adapted for the 
long keeping of the fruit. Height and general 
appearance often receive too much consideration, 
the fruit not keeping so well or so long a 9 in 
lower structures where less aridity and evapor¬ 
ation exist. The plan of having lattice-shelves 
and of placing Apples and Pears upon these 
without any previous covering is bad, as too free 
and constant a circulation of air around the 


always be built on a north aspect, as the tempera¬ 
ture, especially during the autumn and spring 
months, can then be kept more 
even and constant, besides 
being cooler. I know of a 
fruit-room which is built on 
the north side of a bank of 
earth, and entered by descend¬ 
ing steps. It has a thatched 
roof. Here the Apples and 
Pears keep remarkably well. 
Although it is in one of the 
most northern counties in 
England fruit ripens up early, 
k Many of the early winter 

^ varies of Apples, and even 

Pears, may here be found loDg 
after Christmas is past in 
plump condition. Fruit-rooms 
should always have some 
means of ventilation, and also 
Hk be furnished with heating ap- 

mam paratus in case of extreme 


prune both root and top at the same time. Prob¬ 
ably vour Plums want food. Remove a portion 
of old surface soil, and add a liberal quantity 
of decayed manure-water in July. Root-pruning 

man Kn naonaan Mr* 1. _ f . / ] • 1 . ^ ® 


Tomatos dropping 
their blossoms— I enclose 
you samples of my Tomatos, 
and should be much obliged if 
you could give me any infor¬ 
mation ? The plants have been 

f rown in large pots and boxes. 

'he top of the greenhouse (a 
span-roof) was shaded in the 
early part of the summer 
with “ Summer Cloud,” but I 
washed this off about July. 

mi. _ n . . <• . 


* The flowers never seemed to 

set, they either died or 
damped off, but still the 

f lants looked quite healthy. 

watered them about every 
day, and twice a week with 
liquid - manure (from sheep- 
peculiar flavour. By planting ( droppings). I took all side-shoots off and part 
of the leaves near the bottom of the plants. 
The greenhouse was ventilated every day when 
the weather was at all warm. The soil was 
fairly porous. The plants have only averaged 
about six fruits each.— Alf Smith. 

*»* The plants must have been over-watered, 
&c., or else sadly starved, to have failed like 
this, but which it was we cannot say without 
seeing or knowing more about them. Of course, 
if the soil was kept constantly moist, and liquid- 
manure, &c., given as well as water, over¬ 
luxuriance is the cause undoubtedly. No water 
should be given until the soil becomes slightly 
dry, whether the plants are growing in pots, 
boxes, or beds. On the other hand, if nothing 
but pure water was given, and that frequently, 
it would in time wash all the nutritious 
principles out of the soil contained in even a 
good-sized pot, and then the plant would fail to 
set simply from want of food. Unless well fed 
(but not before they begin fruiting) plants in pots 
cannot produce even a moderate crop of fruit, 
and should have weak soot-water, guano, diluted 
stable-liquid, or something of the kind twice or 
thrice a week at least in warm weather. The 
trusses look like those of Early Ruby, which is 
one of the best setting rE4tnHW5 : 5h'bultivation. 
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iorm or pyramids, as these are better managed 
than tall trees ; but much depends upon culture 
in an orchard. Plant suitable standards, and get 
them from a good nursery. Slips, as you term 
them, are useless. Budding will need stocks, 
whereas purchased you have good material, and 
save time. Such kinds as Irish Peach, Worces¬ 
ter Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, Ribston, Cox, 
and King Pippins, Reinette du Canada, Nonpa¬ 
reil, Winter Ribston, and Boston Russet are 
good dessert kinds ; whilst for oooking Manx 
Codlin, Cellini, New Hawthornden, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, Bismarck, Wellington, Warner’s 
King, Alfriston, and Northern Greening are a 
select list. 

Apple Glory of the West.— This Apple is seldom 
grown, but I saw a splendid crop of fruit on an old and 
large tree recently. The tree grows vigorously and attains 
a large size, invariably bearing heavy crops of serviceable 
fruit large enough for cooking in any form, keeping some 
years till Christmas.—E. 

Plum Jefferson’s.— All who have not this Plum 
growing, either under glass or upon the open wall, should 
plant it. No Plum that I know of is so good for jam¬ 
making ; it even excels Green Gage. It is more juicy, and 
possesses a distinct flavour, while it is, perhaps, the most 
certain of all kinds. Against an east wall it is perfection, 
or grown as a cordon in the orchariLhpuse it is unequalled 
in point of crop.-E. | 

Digitized by IjOOQle 


Bonne, it is really a fine variety, and does well 
as a dwarf standard, bush, cr pyramid, the 
fruits being best on the two last-named. There 
is another excellent fruit in season at this time— 
namely, Thompson’s, a delicious fruit not nearly 
enough grown, and a variety that follows those 
named above, coming in at the end of the month. 
The fruit is not large, but highly flavoured, 
melting, and the tree is very hardy, being one of 


»om, as fine fruits are at times required, whilst 
is a certain bearer. A very good fruit is Duron- 
—a, a late October variety, handsome, large, 


deau, _^ ,_ # _ o _ f 

good in flavour, and bears well in any form. It 

wall in ex¬ 
variety, is also 


aer, well worthy of 
Magnate, a new 
at this season. It succeeds well 
bock, is hardy, and valuable in 
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BULBS FOR OORRR8PONDBNTS. 


Questions. —Querist and answers are inserted tn 
Gardening tree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
far insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qaumdis, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhrr. 
The name and address qf the sender are reguired \n 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used 



once. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qarduimo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1412. —Treatment of Hydrangea panloulata 
In pots.—I should be obliged if you would give me a few 
cultural hints on Hydrangea paniculata, of which I have 
several plants just going out of bloom? Should I cut back 
to about three joints, and is it necessary to give them a 
shift every year or not? When should they be potted?— 
J.T. 

1413. — Roses for wall.— I have a wall 6 feet high, 
of a length of 21 feet, facing the south-west Will 
“ J. 0. 0.” be kind enough to say what Roses he would 
•elect for such a position? 1 have no choice as to colour 
or kind, but should like one of them to be a button-hole 
Rose. The situation is in the midlands, and ground is in 
good condition.— Rawdon. 

14U.— Standard Rose3 for button • hole 
flowers.—Please give a list of twelve bush or twelve 
standard Roses which will be the best for vases and 
button holes, to be grown in moderately sandy loam, to 
which a large proportion of leaf-mould and decayed manure 
has been added. Situation open to the west and south¬ 
west, partly sheltered from the north, and sheltered from 
the east.—B. H. W. C., Ashford, Middlesex. 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1415.— Treatment of budded Roses (Willie).— 
You may bring home your budded Briers from the field in 
November. Out some of the surplus growth away if there 
is any, but as the buds have broken into growth probably 
there is not much surplus Brier growth to cut away, and 
what there is may remain till the beginning of next 
March. Take them up carefully when you move them. 
Plant firmly, stake aud mulch over the roots with manure. 
You have been very successful for a beginner. 


1116 —Apple and Virginian Creeper (Oxon) — 
Examine your trees and see if the shoots are above the bud, 
or graft them, then reducing to the strongest, and grow on. 
Feed freely as growth increases. Unless your creepers are 
growing very scrongiy merely shorten loose growth now, 
and prune in March ae close as required ; in fact, creepers 
at the start are often left to go too much in their own 
way. Much depends upon progress made. It is well to 
get as close growth at the base to finish well. 


1422. —Anemones.— I have sown some Anemone seed 
this month in gentle heat. Will the plants be strong 
enough to bed out and bloom next spring?— Axbmons. 

*** No, you should have sown the seed early in spring. 
The plants will give you some flowers next autumn if 
grown generously and treated weu. 

1423. — Deformed “ Michaelmas Daisy.”—I 
send you a deformed White Michaelmas Daisy, believing 
same might be of interest to you or your readers. It is 
grown in my own garden, and all the other blooms are 
good and natural.— Ernest E. Waostaff. 

*** The flower is Chrysanthemum maximum, not a 
Michaelmas Daisy or Aster at all. Freaks like this often 
occur, and there is, therefore, nothing unusual in it. 

1424. — Lifting Oannas.— Can anyone tell me the 
treatment of Caunas lor the winter, and when they 
should be taken up?—W. Willdino-Jonbs. 

*** Lift these as soon as the leaves have been destroyed 
by frost. Cut down steins, remove the rougher part of the 
soU from the roots, which should be placed in the tun to 
dry up moisture. Then store away in a cool, dry place for 
the winter safe from frost. 

1425. — O altare of Medlars. — "A Subscriber” 
would be obliged if you will insert in your paper some in¬ 
formation regarding Medlars, their cultivation, gathering, 
and storage ? 

*** Gather your Medlars at once; lay thinly on a floor 
or on shelves in a cool store and free of moisture. They 
require simple culture. Plant next month in good soil. 
Get strong trees as standards, and plant in trenched good 
land. 

1426. —Planting Pyrethrums.—I have some small 
Py rethrum plants, quite lately raised from seed. Would it 
be better to keep them iu a cold frame during the winter, 
or are they hardy enough to stand the winter in the open 
ground ?—No Signature. 

*** We would advise you to keep the plants over the 
wilder in pots and put them out early next spring. 

1427. — Planting Carnations.— I have a bed of 
Carnations and Picotees, including Mrs. Reynolds Hole, 
Mrs. Procter, Pride of Penahurat, and other named varie¬ 
ties, all of which have been layered some few weeks. 
I shall be glad to know whether or no they will stand the 
winter out-of-doors, and when the lay ers must be separated 
from the parent plants ?—No Signature. 

*«* Plant out the layers at once, and they should stand 
the winter well. 

1428. —Amaryllis culture.—I have several choice 
Amaryllis which bloomed splendidly between March and 
June, and are now in full leaf. Shall I dry them off slowly 
for the winter, or treat as an evergreen ; and is it neces¬ 
sary to repot them next spring? I want them to flower 
about August 1st, ’96.— Amateur, Hants. 

*** Gradually dry off the Amaryllis bulbs, as without a 
period of rest they will not flower. 

1429. —“ Geraniums.”— Can anyone inform me what 
pest has attacked my “Geraniums” this summer? 
The leaves are punotured with small, perfectly round 
holes; also the buds, which, though very numerous, 
are unable to develop in consequence. Can I do anything 
to prevent a recurrence of the misfortune next season ?— 
Anemone. 

*** Examine your plants diligently at different times 
and find out wh\t the pest is, and then we can advise you. 
It is probably a caterpillar. 

1430. -Keeping Walnuts.— Will you kindly tell me 
when Walnuts should be gathered, and what should be 
done to make them keep through the winter?— K. Danirll 
and T. Humphrey. 

%* Walnuts should be gathered at the end of September 
or early in October, according to the season, and placed in a 
heap or buried until the husks are nearly decayed, when 
the nuts should be dried on a floor in an airy room (not 
washed or wetted), and when quite dry should be stored 
on dry shelves in a cool, dry room. 


1417.— Fuchsia buds dropping off (J. W. H.).— 
Some check must have been given to the roots. A very 
small irregularity sometimes will make the buds drop. 
Dryness at the roots, or too much water, if the drainage is 
not quite open and free. Too strong an application of 
stimulants will do it. You say nothing about the treat¬ 
ment, so one can onlv suggest probable causes, and if those 
named do not explain it, there must have been some 
irregularity in the treatment which, possibly, if you think 
the matter over, may occur to you. 


1431.— Shrubs, dec., for a shady spot.—I am 
filling up a small pond iu my garden. Will you kindly 
tell me what floorers and shrubs, if any, will grow in deep 
shade ?— Pond. 

V The following will live and do more or less well in 
moderately dense shade, especially if the soil is deep and 
rich : Common Rhododendrons, Box, Aueubas, Berber is 
aqui/olium, Hypericums, Ivy, Periwinkles of sorts. Snow¬ 
drops, Daffodils, and Primroses. 


1418. —Planting Clematis.—I should like to know 
the beBb time of the year to plant a Clematis and the best 
kind. Ought they to be in the sun or not?—H. S. 

October is a good time to plant, or the early spring. 
Ordinary soil and a sunny position suffice. C. Jadmani 
is the best kind. 

1419. —Montbretlas. —When should Montbretias be 
planted—now or in the spring ?—Scotus. 

V The bulbs of these showy and easily managed plants 
should be planted in warm, free soil in April. A few for 
early flowering may be placed in pots in November, win¬ 
tered, under glass, and planted out in the spring. 

1420. —Heating a plant-case.—Could you tell me 
of any way by which it would be possible to heat a plant- 
case in a room during winter ?—N. L. R. 

*** This may be done by means of a ring of g -inch or 
|-inch piping running all round the case (inside), and 
heated by a tiny copper boiler and gas-jet or small oil- 
amp. 


1421.— Apple, Pear, Plum, and Green Gage- 
trees.—Will you kindly tell me what is the bestthiDg to 
feed the above with in a very sandy soil, and when and 
how to apply it?—A lfred Barry. 

*** In this case there is nothing like good stable manure. 


Lay a good coating of this, in a half decayed state, all 
over the roots every spring when the new growth com¬ 
mences, and let it remain on all the summer. In dry 
weather give a few pailfuls of water or liquid-manure over 
the manure now and then, A light dressing of old lime, 
mortar-rubbish, or chalk,.bone-meal, and sootiwill also do 
good, especially when theffrees crej^r tr hg yAtf.' 


1432. — Narcissus bulblets.— Is my gardener right 
in breaking off the little off-jhoots or bulblets from my 
Narcissus bulbs?— Ajax. 

*#* We presume home-groum bulbs are referred to 1 This 
is not a matter of any great importance. If removed and 
planted in a bed of suitable soU by themselves, the bulblets 
will in time attain a flowering size. If left on the old 
ones they might grow more quickly, but also have a ten¬ 
dency to weaken the latter slightly. 

1433. —Transplanting Rose-trees.— I have a few 
Briers which 1 budded in June last, and are doing very 
well, the shoots being from 6 inches to 1 foot long. I do 
not know the names of them. I am anxious to move them 
to their proper place. Would it be safe to do so now, or 
when would you do it ?— A Constant Reader. 

V Prepare the bed at once, digging it deeply and 
manuring it liberdUy, and remove the plants in a fortnight 
or thru weeks' time. 

1434. — Carnations in Herts.—I have tried grow¬ 
ing Carnations in many parts of my garden, and they have 
never suoceeded. 1 presume the soil, which is clay prin¬ 
cipally, is not suitable. But I have now made up my 
mind to make a small bed for them. The bed will face 
south and slopes slightly. I should be very glad if some¬ 
one would kindly tell me how to prepare the soil, and how 
I should treat the plants during the winter and the 
spring?— Paul Pry. 

%* You should be able to grow Carnations well at 
Cheshunt. From what we know of the soil we should 
advise you to dig in some lime rubble to lighten it, and 
wood-ashes or burnt refuse. There is no better time for 
planting than the present. 


1435.—Tropmolnm speciosum.— When may the 
seed of this perennial be sown ? The seeds are now appar¬ 
ently ripe (bright blue). Should they be sown now or 
kept till spring? If so, kindly say how?— Alpha. 

* # * Sow the seed now in a box or shallow pan. Keep it 
through the winter in a cold frame, and plant out the 
seedlings in the spring. This Tropceolum is by no means 
easy to grow. It is very beautiful about Braemar in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and seems to need a cold air. 

1431.—Storing fruit.—Having lately taken a house 
with a garden full of fruit-trees, I shall be glad of some 
information from others more experienced as to the best 
method of storing Apples and Pears, as there are no 
shelves suitable? I am placing them on a room floor. 
Should the window be kept open ?—M. H. 

Keep your store as cool as possible, only admitting 
enough air to allow moisture to escape. We prefer a dark¬ 
ened room, also as cool as possible, but with fresh fruit air 
must given to prevent any moisture from settling on the 
fruit. 

1437.— Choice Daffodils.— I have bought a number 
of the choicest Daffodils, such os Emperor, Empress, Ac., 
and I want to increase my stock as quickly as possible. I 
shall plant at once in rich sandy toil. Will they have 
increased sufficiently next summer for me to part and 
plant them again?— Amateur, Hants. 

%* The Narcissi will, doubtless, have made some 
increase next summer if planted now in good soil, if the 
bulbs are now strong. We generally let ours stand a couple 
of years before dividing them, but theie is no particular 
reason why this should be done. 

1433.— Treatment of Orinums and Bella¬ 
donna Lilies.— I have a number of Cape Crinums and 
Belladonna Lilies in pots, whioh are kept in a cool green¬ 
house. They are looking very healthy, but have not 
bloomed this year. Will you kindly give me advice that I 
may bloom them next season ?— Amateur, Hants. 

*** The Cape Crinums are cool greenhouse plants. and 
usually flower in summer, and should be rested in winter. 
Very gradually get them to rest by withholding water. 
They will start again in spring with the rising tempera¬ 
ture, and will probably flower about June, July, or 
August. The time of dowering is a good deal influenced 
by the resting or dry treatment. 

1439.—Climber for a conservatory. — What 
would be a pretty and quickly-growing climber tor the 
conservatory and greenhouse walls ?—W. G. W. 

V On a fairly light and sunny wall the blue Plumbago 
capensis, a Heliotrope, or an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
would be very suitable, growing quickly, and having a very 
nice effect. If the space is large and receives plenty of sun, 
a Passion-flower, a Bougainvillea, or a Marfchal Niel 
Rose would be more suitable. In a fairly warm house 
Luculia gratissima is very fine, and for a cool and shady 
one choose Lapagerias. 

1410.— A grub-infested garden.—I have just 
taken an old place and find the garden is infested with 
worms, grubs, and also the insect which seems to be re¬ 
ferred to in query No. 1342, (mge 454. Will gas-lime rid 
me of the worms and grubs ? Also, if it will, I want to know 
in what proportion it ought to be applied to the ground]? 
The soil is a good heavy clay. Gas-lime will suit me to ua 
much better than ordinary lime, as I can procure it miuh 
easier. As I see g&a-lime is dangerous if misused, I wont 
to be very cautious about applying it.— Bally Vally. J 
*,* Yes, gas lime is probably the best thing that edn be 
applied, and will be almost certain to effect a cure Apply 
it early in the autumn—very shortly—spreading it at 
once, and digging it in three or four weeks afterwards. 
Nothing must be sown or planted on the grouiid for at 
least three months afterwards, and preferably four. You 
may apply three or four loads (tons) per acre. 

1441. — Plants for a vinery.—I have just taken up 
amateur gardening as a recreation, and have oare of a 
vinery in which there is plenty of room for plants. Kindly 
advise me in the selection of some showy plants for potting 
now ?—B. Y. M. M , Cork 

*** As a rule, only plants that succeed in a low tempera¬ 
ture and flower naturally in the winter or early spring 
are suitable for a vinery, as if much heat has to be used, 
the Vines become unduly excited. Late Chrysanthemums, 
Camellias, Cape Heaths, Solanums, Chinese Primroses, 
with P. obcomca, Sparmannia atricana. Azaleas, and a 
\ few Cinerarias, Genistas, etc , are among the most suit¬ 
able subjects. Bedding plants may of course be wintered 
here, and “ Geraniums , Fuchsias, etc., for early summer 
flowering. As soon as the Vines come into bloom the 
house ought to be cleared of everything except a few Palms, 
Ferns, etc. 

1442. — Cactus Dahlias with flowers above 
their leaves.—Could any of your readers give the 
names of some Cactus Dahlias that throw their flowers 
above their leaves, say like H. Patrick, S. HoUings, Ac., 
and are fairly constant?— Gala. 

*** We think you will find the following varieties to 
possess the desired qualities; at least, we have never had 
any difficulty in obtaining from them plenty of good 
flowers with long stalks: Countess of Radnor, Delicata, 
Ed. Mauley, II. Freeman, Kynerith, Marchioness of 
Bute, Mrs. J. Douglas, Pantfuea, Professor Baldwin, 
R. Maher, Duke of Clarence, kc. A good deal depends 
upon the way tn which the plants are grown; and, again, 
if some of the topmost laterals (those just below the blooms) 
arc pinched out in good time, the flowers will be thrown up 
much better than usual. 

1443. — Feeding Chrysanthemums.— Can you 
give information in your next issue as to how often to feed 
Chrysanthemums, and what proportion per gallon of water 
to add strong liquid-manure from house ? I am told to 
feed the plants every day, and also once in ten days.— 
R. N. S. 

*** Liquid-manure should be given the plants while 
they ave swelling their buds only, about twice a week, or 
thrice at most in the case of large plants, and in very warm 
and dry weather. Once a day is much too often, unless the 
liquid is very weak indeed. The strength of sewage, dec., 
varies so much that no rule can be given, but it is always 
best to keep on the safe side (o' weakness). Strong stable 
liquid mould be diluted with jive to ten times its bulk of 
wa*er. Vary the character as much as possible always. 
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1444.— Forcing Hyacinths, etc.—if I pot Roman 
Hyacinths now, how soon mast I bring: them Into the con¬ 
servatory, where they will have about 50 deg*, of heat, to 
have them in flower by Christmas? Also the same for 
Scarlet Due Van Thol Tulips. —Scotus. 

*/ The rule is to keep them in the plunging material 
(ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre) until the pots are getting full of 
roots, and the tops beginning to move. Under favourable 
circumstances this trill not take more than five or six 
weeks. 

1445 —Bulbs the second year.— I have some of 
the following bulbs, which 1 purchased last autumn, and 
flowered in a greenhouse heated only to exclude frost: 
Hyacinths (Roman and named), Freeeias, Paper-white and 
Polyanthus Narcissus, greenhouse Gladiolus (The Bride). 
Can you kindly tell me whether any of these can be used 
in the same way again, or whether they must be planted 
outdoors?— Chas. E. Perkins. 

*.* The Hyacinths should be planted at once in a spare 
bed or border outside, as the spikes trill be much smaller 
next year, and the Narcissi also, as these seldom do much 
good the second season. The Preesias win bloom again 
well \f the bulbs are well ripened by being dried off—almost 
roasted, in fact—on a sunny shelf, and Gladiolus The 
Bride trill also flower again \f the bulbs are healthy and 
strong. 

1443.— Large Tomatos, <fcc.—Will some of your 
readers kindly name six of the largest sorts of Tomatos ? 
Also say if muriate of potash is beneficial, and, if so, of what 
strength it should be used?—T. W. 

V Six of the largest Tomatos in cultivation are Perfec¬ 
tion, Golden Perfection (or Golden Queen), The Mikado, 
Ham Green, Trophy , and Mainerop. Though very large, 
Goliath is altogether too coarse and ugly a fruit for show 
purposes. Muriate of potash is in many cases beneficial 
to the growth of Tomatos, and should be applied in solu¬ 
tion at the rate of not more than half-an-ounce to each 
gallon, but only very occasionally. 

1447. — Berry-bearing shrubs for window- 
boxes. —In your issue of September 14th, a correspondent, 
writing on “ Window-boxes," page 4?8, mentions some 
“ berried evergreen shrubs," which he eaye are expensive. 
I saw some last winter, and tried to find out where to get 
them, but failed. If “ E.” would tell me where they can 
be procured I should be very much obliged. What kinds 
will look beet amongst small Golden Euonymue in window- 
boxes ?—Solitaire. 

%* The plants referred to are probably Pemettyas, 
Heath-like plants bearing a profusion of white , red, or 
purple berries at this season. They could be obtained from 
any good nursery, the price of good plants being from Is. 
to Is. 6d. each. Nice little well-berried Aucubas (the green 
variety is best) are also very useful. 

1448. -Lime and soot in a greenhouse.— I have 

a greenhouse (cold), 166 feet by 27 feet, which has this 
season had a crop of Tomatos. Some had the disease, 
and next month I propose clearing out the house, giving 
tie eoil a good dressing of lime and soot, and allow it to 
stand idle during the winter. Kindly inform me how the 
e >ot and lime are beat applied, the quantities, and if lime- 
duet would be in preference to quick-lime ? Soil light, on 
a day bottom f— Dorotiit. 

*,* Ten or IS bushels of quick-lime may be employed, 
letting it lie on the ground for a fortnight or so to slake, 
then work it lightly in. A rather smaller quantity of soot 
will be sufficient, but this had better be applied m the 
spruig, just before planting. A little kainit is also useful 
for Tomatos where the soil is light, but this should be 
applied two or three months before planting. Halfa- 
hundredweight of this trill be ample. 

1449. —Compost for Azaleas, etc.— 1 would feel 
grateful If you would tell me tbe proper compost and time 
of potting for greenhouse Aaaleae, and if they should be 
potted every year ; also the compost for Gloxinias ?—M. P. 

%* The proper compost for Azaleas consists of good 
moorland peat and sand only, though a little leaf-mould 
also may be added if rapid growth is desired, and a small 
quantity of fibrous loam also for large plants only. 
Young plants that are doing well and growing fast should 
be shifted into pots about 1 inch larger annually, the best 
time to do so being in the spring or early summer, os soon 
at the flowers are over, keeping the plants rather clow, 
warm, moist, and shaded for a time subsequently. 
Large plants only require potting every second or third 
year. A good compost for Gloxinias is equal parts of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with half a part of sand, and 
a dash of soot and bone-meal, but they are not very particu¬ 
lar in this respect. 

1450. —Narcissi and Daffodils.—I am told that 
Narcissi and Daffodils cannot be grown successfully for 
two years running in pots, as the eeoond year they do not 
flower at all well. Is this correct, and why ? Will the 
bulbs be all right again for potting if planted out for one 
year?—A jax. 

*** ft is quits true that these bulbs are seldom satis¬ 
factory when grown in pots a second time, the reaeon being 
probably that under such artificial conditions the growth 
made u not sufficiently strong and robust, besides which 
the bulbs naturally become older annually. The best plan 
is to plant them out after haring flowered once indoors ; 
where the soil and situation are suitable they soon 
strengthen and increase, and after a time some of the 
best bulbs may be taken up and forced again. 

1451— Rose In a vinery.—I have a lean-to green¬ 
house (unbe tted) witb, at present, a Vine in front, and a 
Tea Rose agtinst the back wall. The Rose has grown too 
thick and straggling at top, and I cannot train it down 
i ecause of the Vine. I propose to take out the Roee-tree 
tnd substitute a Fig-tree. The staging stands 41 feet high 
a. ainst the wall, 10& feet high, leaving a wall space of, say, 
15 feet by 6 feet, over which the Fig coull be trained. 
W 11 this do, and when should 1 plant? The house facet 
south and ripens Grapes well.—E. T. D. 

*** It is not to be expected that a Rose of any kind will 
thr,ve on the shaded back wall of a oiaery. It had there¬ 
fore better be removed, certainly. A Fig might succeed 
somewhat better, but this plant also requires a fair share 
of both light and sun, and under the 
or three Camellias or Orange-trees toou 
do uv l than almost anything i r se. j 



1452.—Draceana suckers.— I have some Draoanas 
cut down by the frost in 1894. They have come away 
thickly from base. When is best time to thin them, and 
treatment to root those taken off ?—A. E. N. 

%* Supposing the plants to be growing in the open 
ground, roe should advise protecting them well during the 
winter with litter , etc , and thinning out the growths and 
inserting the cuttings in sandy soil xn the spring, as soon 
as growth recommences. They will root freely in a mode¬ 
rate warmth. If in pole, keep them in a cool house till 
the spring, and then proceed as before, or if the roots were 
shaken out and cut into small pieces, they would yield a 
large number of plants. 

1458.— Mildew on Chrysanthemums. — We 
have a number of Chrysanthemums here affected with 
mildew, chiefly the incurved variety is thus affected. 
They have been treated with E. Holyneux’s mixture, page 
66 of his book; 2 lb. sulphur and 2 lb. qnick-lime in 
10 quarts of water, boiled for twenty minutes. For 
syringing use two wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons 
of clean cold water. This seems not to be effectual, the 
leaves looking much the same after the application has 
dried ou. Would it be suitable to increase the strength? 
An answer in Gaud suing will oblige.— Robert Foster. 

V The best remedy for mildew, in our experience, is 
Anti-blight Powder, applied with the Malbec or other suit¬ 
able bellows. 

1454.—A town garden.—I should be much obliged 
if you would instruct me on the following: If I could 
do any good growing Mushrooms in cold frame this next 
winter, with horse manure for heating, of which I have 
plenty? I have grown Ououmbers in the frames this 
summer; they are about 4 feet deep. Would it be beet to 
fill to about a foot off the light?—▲ Yotrso Beginner. 

*** There is no reason why you should not succeed in 
growing Mushrooms in a deep frame in winter , as haring 
plenty of manure you can keep up the temperature in cold 
weather by making a lining round the sides of the frame 
and using warm coverings on the lights. You will find 
information if you require it in back numbers about 
inaking up the bed. The bed may be made up at once. 

1455 —Wintering Parsley.—Would you please to 
inform me as under ? I have a bed of Parsley 6 feet by 
2 feet 6 inches, and am anxioua to save it through the 
winter. It has not been transplanted. Also, I have two 
rows which I transplanted, which 1 should also like to pre¬ 
serve. Any information would oblige—A Constant 
Reader. 

*»* You must construct a frame of some kind round the 
bed. Some old flooring or other boards will do, nailing 
them together at the corners, and giving the top a slope 
from back to front, as in a garden frame. The sides to be 
banked up with ashes or sou outside before severe weather 
sets in, and covered with either a glazed sash, or with a 
framework or hurdle, and again with dry litter or Fern, 
and an old sack or two, when necessary. The sides miy 
be built up with turf if more convenient. The other two 
rows may have a stout board set on edge on each side and 
the top covered in in someway in froety weather. 

1456 —Heating apparatus.— I should be glad to 
have the Opinion of someone who has had practical 
experience ae to the beet kind of heating apparatus for 
heating three separate greenhouses, say about 800 feet of 
4-inch piping in all ? Is the independent saddle boiler, or 
one of the upright Star or dome boilers, the most econo¬ 
mical, and which is the best kind of joints for the water- 
pipes ?-W.T. P. 

*/ This amount of piping may be heated by means of 
an independent dome-top, or by a Manchester (or Palatine) 
rivet tea boiler. Both of these makes work well, require 
no setting, and want very little attention. A plain 
saddle boiler, SO inches long, set in brickwork, would 
answer equally well, but would require more care in 
staking, and with the setting and fittings would cost con¬ 
siderably more than either of the others. The best joints 
are those made with yarn and Portland cement; if the 
latter is fresh and good an inch or so in depth will make a 
sound joint. 

1457. —Planting and pruning Clematis.— (l), 
Is now or spring the better time to plant Clematis ? (€l I 
have a O. Jackmani, and also a large white-flowering 
summer Clematis. Are these to be cut down now?— 
W. R. T. 

*,* (l), Except where the soil and climate is heavy, cold, 
and damp, autumn is probably the best time for planting 
Clematises, (f), If the variety referred to is C. Henryi, 
C. lanuginosa, C. Jackmani alba, or one of the lanugi¬ 
nosa or Jackmani types, which flower on the young wood 
Of the current season, the plants may be cut down in the 
winter or earlg spring; but \f it is Mies Bateman, or one 
of the C. patens type, which flower from the old ripened 
wood, it should be only lightly pruned directly after 
flowering. 

1458. —Diseased Toma toe.— Would you kindly tell 
me in Gardening what is tbe cause of the enclosed 
Tomatos being marked, whether it is a kind of disease, and 
whether It would oause them to be unfit to eat? I ought 
to mention that they are grown under glass, some In pots 
and some on a stage on slates, with about 7 inches deep of 
good loam, and with ventilation night and day. The 
leaves have some disease on them, which, I suppose, is 
cladisporium ; but it is the fruit I want to know about. I 
have been told by a gardener that he thought it was caused 
from the sun, but I shall feel greatly obliged if you would 
give your opinion.— E. K. S. 

*»* Four Tomatos are affected by the disease. It is 
transmitted to the plants from the leaves, and if the fruits 
ars badly affected tney are unfit for food. Your only 
remedy is to get the crop finished quickly, give free venti¬ 
lation, as you are doing, and then thoroughly cleanse the 
house when the crop is cleared. 


B oagstlnvlllea glabra.— I enclose a photograph 
of Bougainvillea glabra. Tne photo is taken by Mrs. Ather¬ 
ton Adame, and the plant is in one of tbe houoee at 
Wynters. It has been In flower since June, and la auite a 
sight, though the colour cannot of course be seen in the 
photograph.— Lionel Reynolds, Wynters, Harlow. 


TO OORHBSP ONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Doreen.— The plant you mention la the true Japanese 
Anemone (A. japonica); the speoies as botanists call it. 
The white kind is simply a variety of it, also that named 

Lady Ardilaun.- Doreen.— Try M. Pritchard, Riverelea 

Nursery, Christchurch, Hants.—— C. H. P.— Your ques¬ 
tion is rather vagne. All books about flowers should tell 
the colours, though some dry-as-dust botanical treatises 
give elaborate so-called scientific details, without either 
■tying what the oolour of the flower is, or whether it be 
fragrant or otherwise. If you mean a catalogue of plants 
merely indicating the flower colours, then we cannot assist 
you, as we know of no such work.——Joe.—You will get 
all particulars about the National Amateur Gardeners* 
Association from Mr. D. B. Crane, 4, Woodview-terraoe, 

Arohway-road, Highgate, N.- M. J. Higgins.— Begonia 

seeds will retain their vitality if kept dry in a moderate 
temperature Sow in February if you have a hot-bed at 
work. If there is no warm bouse or hot-bed wait till the 
season is more advanced before sowing. The best way to 
keep Euonymusee from getting green is to keep cutting 
away the green shoots and to plant in rather poor soil. 
Sunlight-soap in solution, 2 os. to the gallon, will kill 
green-fly. If the Grapes have all been cut you may fumi¬ 
gate with Tobacco, but not otherwise. The young fruit- 
trees will probably break all right next spring. It would 
have been better if you had cut back a little more, but we 
should not do so now. the growths being strong and pro¬ 
bably unripe,through leaving them praotioally unahortened. 
Tbe season, too, being so dry, unless you watered liberally, 
would keep the growth back. The plants you name 
should have a temperature not much below 40 degs. to be 

safe and produce flowers; 45 degs. will be better.- 

E. A. S.— It will be far better to layer the fruit-trees, and 
this can be done at once, pegging the shoots down into 
the soil as one would a Rhododendron. Thin out the heads 

of the Damson-trees to let in light and air.- G.— Leave 

the W. A. Richardson Rose severely alone. No doubt the 
winter will prune more than one cares for. Leave all 
pruning until the spring, and then you can see what dead 

wood wants removing.- W. U. Cooper. —We are much 

inclined to think that the lawn wants draining, as you 
seem to have done everything else pomibie to ensure a fine 
sward. But without careful drainage no amount of stimu¬ 
lant is of use; it is simply thrown away. Grass will not 
thrive near trees; the soil is too poor for it, and there is 
too much rhvde. You will never get- a successful lawn 

there.- Bonis , Fifcshire.— The second query is outride 

the scope of this paper.— T. C. D.— Tne African or Cape 
Gooseberry is Phyealis edulis. It should be raised annually, 
and potted in a light soiL It must be kept under glass to 
fruit. 

Replies next week to “T. W.” "A. Peters'* 

(rabbit qu»>ry), “A. B.," “T O. D," “Islander," “A. 
Mansfield,” “0. T“T. Humfrey,” “Mrs. Norris 
Roberts," “Amateur, Surrey,” “O. H. D." 


HAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDsmva Iiaos- 
tratsd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Scotus.— These are probably 
varieties of B. semper (lore ns, of whioh there are now seve¬ 
ral colours, including those named, and crimson, Ac.- 

Dorothy Tbe bulb is that of the Daffodil, but, of course, 
what variety it is Impossible to say. It is one of the slde- 

bulbe, and If planted out will bloom next spring.- T. B. 

—5, Begonia metallica; 6, B natalenais.- Alfred Schu¬ 

macher, Manchester.— The name of your Lily ie L. nepa- 
kense, a coloured plate of which was published in The 
Garden January 19, 1889. It ie a native of the Himalayas, 
the other kinds from these regions only being L. Wallich- 
ianum, L. neiigherrenee, L. polyphyllum, and L. gigan- 
teum. We are pleased you have succeeded so well in 

flowering it In the open.- Mrs. Woods. —We do not 

reply by poet unless anything is particularly urgent 1, 
Zinnia; and 8, Gaillardia; both raised from seed in spring, 
sown In gentle heat, and the plants put out later. The 
former is an annual, and the other also in eome soils; 2 
and 4, Double Perennial Sunflowers ; 5, Helianthus gigan- 
teus, also a Sunflower and perennial. Eseily grown in 

ordinary eoil and very hardy.- Poppy .—Thorn Apple 

(Datura stramonium).-Fury.—Additions to last weeVs 

plants: 2, Cyrtomium caryotideum; 8, Oheilanthes 
elegans; 5, Polypodium species, but oannot determine 

speoies.- A. B. Powell —Yellow Balsam (Impatiens 

Noll-me-tangere).- A. R. Main.— Justicia carnea.- 

Pongo.—l, Retinosporapisifera aurea ; 2, Prunus Pissardl; 
3, R. squarrosa; 6, Ttaujopris dolabrata ; 6, Acer negundo 
variegatum; 7, Chinese Juniper (Jnniperus chineneie); 8, 

Common Robinia. Send cones of the Pine.- Utica.— 6, 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis ; the others are varieties of the 
herbaceous Pnlox, but what we cannot tell, ae the varie¬ 
ties are closely alike. One wants to see them In the 
garden. 

Names of fruits.— W. C. L. L.—l, Cellini; 2, Cor¬ 
nish Aromatic ; 8, out of character ; 4, Beurre Clairgeau 

P«ar ; 5 Court of Wiok.- J. Parsons —1, Dutch Ood- 

lin ; 2, Norfolk Beaufln ; 8, Lane's Prinoe Albert; 4, Manx 

Oodlin ; 6, not recognised, 8, Hawthornden.- J. B D , 

Rogate.— 1, Norfolk Beaufln ; 2, Kentish Fillbasket; 8, 
Blenheim OraDge ; 5, Cox’s Pomon* possibly, bub we are 
not sure of it; 6, Norfolk Greening; 7, not recognised ; 

10, Gravenstein.- C. T. B , Oxford. —The numbers were 

detached, but the large Apple ia Blenheim Orange ; the 
email one Cox’s Orange Pippin ; the long Pear ie Vicar of 
Winkfleld ; the email, highly-ooloured one Beurre Oapiau- 

mont.- R Slipper.— 1. Emperor Alexander ; 2, out of 

character ; 8 and 5. Golden Spire ; 4, Dutch Oodlin.- 

South Devon —1, Dutch Codiin ; 2, Blenheim Orange ; 8, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin.- J. G. S.— 1, apparently a poor 

fruit of Cox's Orange Pippin ; 2, not recognised ; possibly 
a local kind. There are many fruits known only to a cer¬ 
tain locality, and this appears to be one of them; 8, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; 4, Cellini.- J. Dunston.— New Haw¬ 

thornden. T. B.— Your plants are named in the proper 

plaoe. The fruits are: l r Cat’e-hesd ; 2, not recognised; 
8, Ribston Pippin; 4, Baddow Pippin.- J. E. A — You 
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have sent eighteen more traits than we name at one time. 
We have done the beet we oan with such a collection, but 
please remember that on another oocasion we cannot help 
you farther than naming six kinds. The work of naming 
traits occupies muoh time and requires careful considera¬ 
tion. You have not told us either the county in whioh 
you live, a most important point, as fruits differ gTeatly, 
for instance, in Cornwall and Northumberland : 1, Yorkshire 


renden ; 13, poor fruit of Stirling Castle ; 14, Alfriston ; 

16, Lord Suffleld ; 17, King of the Pippins; 18, Dutch 

Codlin ; 20, Duchees of Oldenburgh; 21. poor Cellini 
apparently ; 22, a cider kind; 23, Cellini; 24, Golden 
Noble; the others seem local or cider kinds. We have 
submitted them to a leading authority, but he can make 
nothing of them.- C. F. Dawson — 1, King of the Pip¬ 

pins ; 2, a cider kind, and worthless ; 8, out of character; 
4, Royal Russet; 5, some local variety, not a sort in gene¬ 
ral cultivation, and worthless; 6, Dutch Godlin; 8, Cornish 
Aromatic; 9, Yellow Ingestrie ; 11, Adam's Pearmain : 14, 
very poor Alfriston ; 16, Cellini ; 16, Leatherooat Russet; 

17, New Hawthornden ; 19, Ribston Pippin ; 20, York¬ 
shire Greening; 21, Norfolk Beau fin ; 22, Mbre de Menage; 
23, Hoary Morning ; 24, Emperor Alexander ; the other 
kinds are cider and local varieties, which are utterly 
worthless. Graft the trees with some other kinds. We 
must remind you, as we have done the last correepondent, 
that you have sent far too many kinds to name.— —John 
Gibbons.— 1, Alfriston ; 2, Cellini; 3, Carlisle Oodlin ; 4, 
King of the Pippins ; 6, out of character ; 7, Norfolk 
Beaufln; 8, Colourless Fearn's; 9, too poor; 10, French 
Crab; 11, small Stirling Oastle ; 12, poor ; 13, apparently 
Pear Ohaumontel; 14, Pear Oonseiller de la Cour; 16, 
Pear Beurrd Diel ; 16, Pear Brown Beurrd; 17, Apple 
Gravenstein; 18, Apple small Yorkshire Beauty. It is 
quite impossible to return the Apples ; they have to be 

cut to determine the kind.- K. If.—1, Cellini; 2, King 

of the Pippins; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Alfriston; 5, 

Northern Greening; 6, out of character.- R. E. Gold.— 

1, Small's Admirable; 2, 6, 9, Stone’s or Loddington Seed¬ 
ling ; they differ in shape, but the essential points are the 
same; 3 and 11, Old Nonpareil; 4, out of character; 6, 
apparently Old English Codlin, but misshaped; 7, Wei 
lington; 8, poor Manx Codlin; 10, Fearn’s Pippin ; 12, 

Cox's Orange Pippin.- W. Carr.— 1, Pomme d’Api; 2, 

Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, King of the Pippins ; 4, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 6, Fearn’s Pippin ; 6, Margil; 7, Lord Suffleld ; 8, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling.— -J. Jlowson. —A, Fa* too poor 

to determine ; B, Beurr6 d’Aremberg.- S, Bay ley. ~ 

1, 2, 3 are all fruits of Cox's Orange Pippin; they may ap¬ 
pear different to you, but are alike in essential character¬ 
istics ; 4, Lord Suffleld.- E. Carpenter.— 55, 66, and 27 

(Pear), far too poor to name ; 16, Boone’s Apple.- 

T. Humfrey .—The Pear was almost pulp, but there is no 
doubt it is Williams’ Bon Chretien ; the Apple is Lord 
Suffleld. Ward. —1, Lord Suffleld ; 2, Northern Green¬ 
ing ; 8, small Cellini; 4, Warner’s King.- Kilkenny.— 

Devonshire Quarrenden.- Aston Villa.— 1, Beurrrf Ranee 

Pear; 8, Bessie (a colourless fruit); 4, Too poor to 
name; 5, Hessle (exposed fruit); 6, Pear Beurrd 

Baohelier; 7, Apple small Cellini; 8, Apple Warner's 
King ; 9, poor Keswick Codlin ; 10, out of character ; 12, 
bad specimen of the old English Russet; 13, Northern 
Greening Apple—W. S., Ware.- The Apples are, 1, 
Dutch Codlin ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 8, possibly a very 
poor fruit of Golden Noble ; 4, out of character ; 6, Royal 
Russet; 6, Ribston Pippin ; 7, Lemon Pippin; 8, Dutch 
Codlin. The Pears are, 1, 4, 7, Souvenir du Oongr&j ; 
they differ apparently, but that is only from soil or some 
other cause; 2, Gross® Oalebasse; 3, Catillac; 6, Clapp’s 
Favourite ; 6, Easter Beurr6; 8, Beurrd Baohelier. 


received.— Wm Olibran and Soi 
Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. — Shrubs, Fruit-tree 

Spnng-fiowenng Bulls, etc. -Messrs. Dammann and Co 

San Giovanni a Teduccio, Italy.—Seeds and Bulbs. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

The seoond floral committee meeting of th 
present season was held at the Royal Aquarium 
Westminster, on Wednesday afternoon, Sep 
tember 25th. As might be expected thus earl 
in the season, the display was small. Neverthe 
lets, some really good novelties were exhibited 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, S.E., staginj 
twenty-four blooms of Japanese varieties, man 1 
of which were of a promising character. Th' 
following varieties were worthy of specie 
notice: Duchess of York, grand new yellow 
long, drooping florets of true Japanese form 
1* Marquise d’Ayguesvives, large salmon-rei 
flower, with a yellow centre. The flowers frou 
a later bud were brighter in oolour and muol 
prettier in form than those shown produce! 
from buds scoured earlier. Noces d’Or is i 
refined and handsome claar yellow variety, wit! 
incurving florets. This will be a decided aoqui 
sition to the semi-early sorts, and builds up to i 
flower of large size. President Armand, trui 
incurved Japanese flower, with broad petals 
colour inside, reddish-crimson, with golden-bul 
reverse. M. Pierre Lallemand, large spreadinj 
flower, of a light crimson inside the florets, an< 
a golden reverse. The form much resemblei 
U. C. Schwabe, but is rather a larger flowei 
than the last-named variety. One of the pretties 
and most promising is M. Aug. de Laovivier 
the oolour of which is salmon-red, with broa< 
florets, incurving at the tips, with a golds* 
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reverse. Altogether a most charming acqui¬ 
sition. A very large blossom, not nearly 
developed was Mme. Ch. Champon, with 
long, reflexed florets; colour, white, freely 
suffused with rosy-violet. This variety will 
probably be seen in better condition and 
with more colour a little later in the season. 
Eda Prass, a salmon-pink Japanese flower, was 
shown in good condition. M. O. Monteguy was 
shown by Mr. Jones and by Mr. J. W. Moor¬ 
man, of Viotoria Park, E. The blooms of the 
former were almost white, and those of the 
latter were freely streaked with pink. The 
buds of the latter blossoms were secured later 
than the former lot, thus aooounting for the 
difference in the colour. The flowers were of 
good size in eaoh instance, and the committee 
requested to see them again later. Rose Wynne, 
a refined blnsh Japanese flower, was shown in 
good condition, and should be considered a use¬ 
ful sort for October flowering. Mr. Thos. 
Ware, Tottenham, N., sent two blossoms of a 
yellow seedling, somewhat resembling the old 
8oliel Levant, but with florets of less substance. 
From the same firm a blossom of the new yellow 
Pallanza was staged. This is a variety certifi¬ 
cated last season, and will probably oust Sun¬ 
flower from the exhibition board, as the colour 
is so much richer, and there is more Bubstance 
in the petals. The committee granted the fol¬ 
lowing certificates : To Chrysanthemum Alice 
M. Love (H. J. Jones), a chaste white flower, 
wit h florets slightly twisted and intermixed. A 
desirable addition to the early white varieties. 
To Mme. Marie Masse, an early - flowering 
variety of great value. Colour, a pleasing shade 
of rosy-mauve, passing to a lighter oolour with 
age. This was shown in sprays, eaoh bearing 
from five to seven blossoms, 4 inches in diameter, 
each flower borne on a long footstalk. It was 
intimated that these flowers had been grown in 
the open border, and were cut from plants about 
3 feet in height, each plant carrying from 150 to 
200 blossoms. This should be considered one of 
the best for hardy border cultivation. The 
oommittee agreed to certificate this variety on 
condition that a plant was exhibited at their 
next meeting, that they might prove its habit, 
in accordance with their rule. This was pro¬ 
mised to be forthcoming by the exhibitor, Mr. 
D. B. Crane, Highgate, N. A plant of a white 
decorative variety named Amanda was exhibited 
by another grower, the blossoms very much re¬ 
sembling Mme. C. Desgrange. The oommittee 
wished to see this variety again later. 


BEES. 

Plants for Bees.— To the list of flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs given on p. 439. may be 
added Box, whioh flowers early, and this season 
was better than usual. The Bees gathered a rich 
harvest from it. There are also the Sycamores, 
especially the early-flowering variety, which 
floweis before the fruit-trees are in bloom, and 
is an invaluable Bee-flower succeeded by the 
common kind. The Common and Portugal 
Laurels aie both good Bee flowers, and the best 
of all flourering trees is the white-flowered 
Acacia, the honey from which is very white and 
pure. The Bees also gather from the Common 
Elder to a slight extent, but it is a late-flowering 
shrub, and blooms when there are plenty of 
honey-flowers open, therefore, it is not of muoh 
value. As, however, trees or shrubs take a long 
time to get to a flowering size, most of us Bee¬ 
keepers want a quicker return, therefore my few 
remarks will be chiefly confined to annnaU and 

S erennials. The aim should be to have houey- 
owers early and late when the common kinds 
are scarce. To begin with, the Winter Aconite 
is the first flower to open in the spring, and the 
Bees gather fiom it freely. It yields a lot of 
pollen and draws the Bees out early, which 
stimulates them to early brood rearing. I should 
advise Bee-keepers to plant it largely in a sunny 
place near the hives—say within a hundred 
yards. The Yellow Croons is equally good and 
will bear the same treatment. It follows the 
Aconite, and a good breadth of it should be 
planted. Then comes Arabia falbida the most 
useful Bee-flower extant, for it flowers just 
before the fruit-trees are in bloom, and yields 
large quantities of honey when it is most needed. 
Large breadths of it should be grown as it con¬ 
tinues in bloom for a very long time, and it will 
carry on the supply till the Gooseberries and 


Currants are in bloom, after whioh the Bees oan 
generally find plenty of honey till the end of 
July, when it would be well to try and make up 
the deficiency by growing large breadths of 
Borage and Mignonette. They are both splendid 
Bee-flowers, and it would be better to grow 
larger breadths of those than to have a lot of 
sorts. If sown about the middle of May in good 
ground, and then thinned rather severely, the 

S lants will generally keep on blooming till out 
own by the frost. Heliotrope is a good Bee- 
flower late in the season, but requires more oare 
and attention.—J. C. H. 


BIRDS. 

THE STARLING (STURNUS VULGARIS). 

The common Starling is a familiar, sociable 
bird, easily tamed in a state of captivity, and in 
a wild state so attached to society that numbers 
of these birds are found in the company of 
Jackdaws, Rooks, Ac., perambulating the fields 
and meadows in search of grabs and earthworms. 
The whole plumage of this species is dark, 
glossed with green, purple, blue, and copper, 
each feather marked at the end with a pale 
yellow spot. The wing coverts are edged with 
yellowish-brown; the quill and tail feathers 
duBky, with lighter edges ; the bill straight and 
sharp-pointed, and of a deep jellow, while the 
legs and feet are reddish-brown. The Starling 
builds in hollow trees, in the thatch of old 
cottages and outbuildings, in ohurch towers, and 
in lofty cliffs. The nest is somewhat slovenly 
in construction, all the eggs of a greenish-blue 
oolour. In the autumn ana winter these birds 
collect in large flocks, but towards spring, as the 
breeding season advances, they separate in 
pairs, and form their summer settlements. 
Their principal food is earthworms, grabs, and 
oaterpillars ; they will also consume grain, seeds, 
and berries, and help themselves to the fruits of 
the orchard, pecking holes in and destroying 
quantities of Apples if not kept warned off 
They are accused—falsely so, I think—of break¬ 
ing and sucking the eggs of other birds. The 
powers of imitation in this bird are very con¬ 
siderable, and it may in captivity be taught to 
whistle tones or repeat short phrases with great 
exactness. It will thrive upon Barley-meal, 
moistened with milk or water, and minoed 
meat, raw or cooked, with abundance of water 
for drinking and bathing. 8. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A day or two since I was taking stock of the 
situation in a large poultry-yard, and, in order 
to arrive at a correct solution from a monetary 
point of view, I not only set down the receipts 
and payments from the beginning of the poultry 
year (in this case the first of April), but on the 
expenditure side of the account entered the 
valuation of the stock at starting, and on the 
receipts page put down a low estimate of the 
present value of the birds now in the yards. 
The balance on the right side was a most satis¬ 
factory one, the interest for the half year on 
the capital invested being such as would gladden 
the heart of many a shareholder in even what 
are known as financial successes. With such a 
statement before them they would readily admit 
that there is something in poultry after all. 
The reason for this is evident. The account I 
have referred to is for the summer half year 
only; by the time the winter six months have 
run their course the profit balance will be 
sensibly reduced. In too many cases it is 
swept away entirely, and replaced by a 
heavy deficit. The fact is, too many 
amateur poultry keepers never take the winter 
into account until it arrives, and this, in a 
measure, explains the glowing balance sheets 
which frequently appear in poultry newspapets. 
It must not, however, be taken for granted that 
all winter poultry keeping is attended with 
loss. In a recent article I showed that even 
hens in their second year can sometimes be relied 
upon to make a good return for the outlay upon 
them; and, in average seasons, pullets of the 
year, if hatched early enough and carefully 
managed throughout, are almost certain to keep 
the egg-basket full at a time when the best 
prices are obtainable, and it seems really extrava- 
Origiral from 
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g&nt to tue eggs at all. Bat even prolific 
hem and pallets cannot do everything, and I 
have known cases where an abundance of fresh 
eggs from such birds has failed to keep the 
balance on the right side at the end of the winter 
half year. The explanation is that the poultry 
yard at suoh times contains too many idle Fowls 
in it which make no return whatever for their 
keep. The object of this article is to bring home 
to my readers the importance of a real weeding 
out at this season, if a successful venture is to 
be maintained. This afternoon, whilst feeding, 
I noticed a couple of white Leghorn hens which 
are in full moult. I thereupon determined to 
remove them from their pen as soon as they had 
gone to roost, and this has been done. The 
next step will be to keep them warm and feed 
them generously, so as to hasten the moult; then 
as soon as their new featherB are come they will 
be marketable for the table. The better plan 
would be to send them direct to the kitchen or 
sell them at once; but customers are not 
always forthcoming for this class of Fowl, 
even when they are only a year old. By 
oonverting them into cash at once we have 
done with them. There is no further outlay 
in food or labour, and their run is avail¬ 
able for others. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, such Fowls were kept in the hope 
of getting more eggs, the case would stand then. 
In all probability the two hens would not lay a 
dozen eggs between them until the beginning of 
the new year at the earliest; this means about 
seven months’ food for one adult Fowl, and the 
eggs may, or may not, realise about one half the 
cost of this food. The result would be that 
there would be a debt outstanding agaiDst 
the two Fowls that it would be utterly 
impossible for them to repay, no matter 
how well they may lay during the Bummer 
months. I have said a dozen eggs might be laid 
between now and the new year; it is quite as 
likely that there may be none at all. The lesson 
then to be learnt at this season is to clear off 
the bulk of the aged hens as fast as they fall in¬ 
to the moult, ana to sell them even for a mere 
song if no better offer is forthcoming. Hens in 
their seoond year, if in good condition, are by 
no means bad eating, and, wherever there are 
large families to be provided for, they should 
be used at home. Doulting. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


berries into a large vessel of wood or stone with 
a tap in it, pour on them as muoh boiling water 
aB will cover them, and as soon as the heat will 
permit, bruise them well with the hand till all 
the berries are broken. Let them remain covered 
till all the berries begin to rise towards the 
top, which they will do in three or four days; 
then draw off the dear part into another vessel, 
add to every ten quarts of the liquor 1 lb. of 
sugar, stir it well in, and let it stand to work 
a week or ten days in another vessel like the 
first. Then draw it off at the tap through a 
jelly-bag into a large vessel. Lay 4 oz. of isin¬ 
glass to steep twelve hours in a pint of white 
wine; the next morning boil it on a slow fire 
till dissolved. Then take a gallon of the Black¬ 
berry juice, put in the dissolved isinglass, boil 
them together, pour all into the vessel, and let 
it at&nd a few days to purge and settle; draw 
it off, and keep it in a cool place. 4, Fill a 
large pan or pans with ripe Blackberries, and 
let them stand in a cool oven for a long time 
until soft, when they must be pressed to extract 
the juice. Strain this, and when cool pour it off 
into large jars or a cask, to stand for about a 
fortnight to ferment; it must stand open. The 
juice should be measured before putting into 
the jars, and a note kept of the quantity ; at the 
end of the fortnight add powdered loaf sugar in 
the proportion of a quarter of a pound to every 
quart of juice, and a teaoupful of brandy to 
every four quarts. Bung the jars tightly, and 
store away in a dark, com place. 


Sloes. —As there is a large orop of Sloes 
about this year I am anxious to know if they 
oan be preserved or made into wine? When 
ought they to be gathered and how treated ?— 
Archie. 

* # * Choose ripe and Bound fruit. Pick off 
the stalks, and reject any that are bruised or 
decayed. Put them into a pan, and upon every 
gallon of Sloes pour a gallon of boiling water. 
Let them stand and soak for five days, stirring 
them well every day. Strain off the liquor. 
Put 4 lb. of good loaf sugar to each gallon of 
liquor, and wnen it is dissolved put the whole 
into a cask. Let it work four days, filling it up 
as it works out, and bung it up when quiet. 
Keep it in the cask at least twelve months before 
bottling it. 

Mountain Ash-berry jelly.— Can any 
reader give me a good recipe for making jelly 
from the “Mountain Ash” or “Rowan” 
berries ?—F. A. E. 


BLACKBERRY WINE. 

In reply to “ Archie,” the following mode of 
making Blackberry wine is simple, and adopted 
by cottagers : 1, Much of the excellence of the 

wine depends upon the quality of the fruit. 
Pour on to eight quarts of fruit half-a-gallon of 
boiling water; crush up the whole with a 
wooden spoon. Strain off the liquid into a 
vessel, and again pour over the fruit two-and-a- 
half gallons of boiling water, and strain. Put 
the juice in a tub, and add four pounds of the 
finest loaf-sugar crushed (common sugar, if 
used, will require to be boiled and clarified); 
stir continually until the sugar is dissolved. 
Cover up and keep in a warm place for four 
days, skimming the liquid every morning. 
Then put the liquid into a barrel that will just 
hold it; add half-an-ounce of the beBt crushed 
Ginger, and two dozen whole Cloves tied in 
muslin. Set the cask a little on one side to 
allow of the liquor working from the bung 
during the process of fermentation, which 
usually extends over a fortnight, but may 
vary according to the temperature. The 
barrel must be kept filled up every day with 
liquid not quite cold. When fermentation is 
over bung down tight, and set awav for four or 
five months in a very dark, dry, and cool place ; 
then bottle, adding half a gill of rum or French 
brandy to every quart bottle of the wine. The 
longer the wine is kept the better. Some 
persons allow a crushed Lemon to every quart 
of fruit used. 2, Another way is to take of full 
ripe berries twelve quarts crushed. Boil six 
gallons of water with 12 lb. of brown sugar a 
quarter of an hour; skim, and pour on the 
Blackberries, and let stand all night. Strain 
through an hair-sieve; put in the cask.6 lb. of 
Malaga raisins (crushed), and 1 oz. of isinglass 
dissolved in a little cider; stir up, close, and 
stand six months, and to'eff bqttle. 3, Tut ripe 
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* # * The berries must be gathered when dry 
and fully ripe. Pick off the stalks, and put in 
a preserving-pan with a little water, and simmer 
until they can be broken up. Pour into a jelly- 
bag, and run the juioe through, but do not use 
any pressure, or it will not be clear. Allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar to every pint of juice. Boil 
rather rapidly for an hour, skimming well; then 
put into perfectly dry pots, and tie down at 
once. 

1354.— Apple jelly.— Put the Apples in a 
small saucepan with enough water to cover 
them, let them boil till they are quite soft, then 
squeeze all the juice through a coarse cloth, 
then let the juice stand for twenty-four hours. 
Weigh it and add | lb. of loaf sugar to each 
pound of juice and put in a pod of vanilla, boil 
till it is a jelly. 1 pod of vanilla will flavour 
S lbs. of juice.—E. R. C. L. 

1353.— Preserving Pears.—" F.” will 
find the following recipe very good. Peel the 
Pears and either quarter them or keep them 
whole, with the stalks and eyes unremoved. 
Sprinkle with sugar (i lb. to 1 lb. of fruit), leave 
in a warm place till next day, then place alto¬ 
gether on the fire in a preserving pan, and 
simmer gently till the Pears are red.— 
E. R. 0. L. 

To preserve Tomatos for winter 

use (F.).—Have some very wide-mouthed 
bottles, or stone jars, quite clean and dry for 
this purpose. The fruit must be obtained ripe 
and perfectly dry, with a short stalk on each 
Tomato, ana should be placed in the bottles 
immediately after they are gathered. If the 
Tomatos are in the least bruised, moist, or the 
skin broken they will not keep. Place each 
Tomato in the prepared bottles or jars, and let 
them rest lightly one against the other ; do not 
press or overorowd them, as being a tender fruit, 
they will easily bruise. When the bottles are 


full, stop them with corks whioh fit tightly, 
and cover the oorks thickly with resin. When 
the bottles are all filled and properly stopped, 
place them neck downwards in a hole dug in 
the ground, at least 2 feet deep, and oover them 
with earth. In oase of frost oover the place 
where the Tomatos are buried with ashes about 
a foot deep. Immediately the cork is removed 
the fruit must be used, or fermentation will take 
place and the fruit will be spoiled. 

Rice-pudding with berries. — Cold 
boiled Rice may be made into a very nice 
pudding with the addition of berries. Soften 
the oola boiled Rice with milk, using 2 cupfuls 
of milk to one of Rice, and stir until all the lumps 
are dissolved; add 3 well-beaten eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of butter, a small cupful of sugar, and 
2 cupfuls of Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw¬ 
berries, or stoned Cherries. Bake slowly for 
one hour in a buttered pudding-dish. 

Apple jelly (Reply to L. Collcn ).—Boil 4 lb. of 
Apples (without paring or coring them) in 3 quarts of water, 
ana the rind of 2 Lemons, until they are quite soft, then 
pass through a jelly bag with the juice of the Lemons. To 
every pint of liquor add 1 lb. of lump sugar. Boil it until 
it jellies. Time, from twenty minutes to half-an-hour.—E. 

QUERY. 

1459.—Making pickles.—Wanted recipes for any 
really good uncommon pioklee f Apple, Tomato, or Orange 
pickle, or mixture pickle of different fruite and vegetablee 
wanted.— Zonib. 


TTEUCHERA SANGUINEA, or Scarlet Saxi- 

■LL frage.—Unusually cheap offer of this first-class hardy 
perennial; will throw spikes of bloom 18 in. high: very easy to 
grow; magnificent plants, 6 for 3s.; 13 for 3s. 6d. f carriage 
paid. Plant at onoe.—W. B. CHILD, F.R.H.S., Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Aooek’a-green, Birmingham._ 


fjENTAUREA RUBRA, the Ruby Cornflower. 

Immense heads of ruby-orimton flowers; splendid for 
cutting: a grand hardy plant; 6 for 2s.: 12 for 3s. od., carriage 
paid. Tnouaands of hardy perennials to offer.—CHILD, 
Acook's-green._ 


(1REENH0USE COLLECTION.—21 strong, 

« healthy young plants, choicest kinds, from single pots, 
correctly named, packed separately in damp Uoee : 3 Regal 
Pelargoniums, 3 Pearson's Geraniums, 2 Fuchsias, 2 Helio¬ 
tropes, 2 Hydraugeai. 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 salvias, 1 
Vallot,. (Scarboro' Lilyl 1 Sweet scented Lemon Verbenum, 
1 Campanula oarpatiea (for hanging pot or basket), 2 Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, 2s. 9d , free by return. Cash with order.—REV 
VIOAR, F.R.H.8., Ever ton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts._ 


•REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 

It Strong, healthy young plants, ehoioest kinds, correctly 
named, packed separately in damp Moss. 12 var., 4s., free by 
return. Cash with order.—REV. VIOAR. F.R H 8., as above. 


PEARSON’S PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums). 

1 —For 1891, Oandaoe, Gertrude Pearson, Olivia, Ewid, 
John Forbes, Dr. Ernest Rawson. E. Bid well, Wiatie. Mo ns. 
Oalvat, for 5s. For 1893, CEcone, Dr. Rothera, Florence 
Farmer, Lucreeoe, Dr. Nansen. Eleanor, for 2s. 91. 12 beat, 
but rather older varieties. 3s. 91. All strong, healthy young 
plants from single pots, correotly named, packed separately 
in damp Moss. Free by return. Cash with order.—RE V. 
VIOAR, as above._ 


flARNATIONS a Speciality.—Mrs. Holmes, 

v The General, Leander, Fascination, Lord Byron. Lord 
Milton, Chameleon, Phyllis, Midas. Mrs. R. Hole, Ac . 4s. doz. 
List free —G. BOULTON. Jr , ModdershaU, Stone. 8taffa. 


flARNATIONS AND PICOTEES in all the 

vl leading varieties, 6s. doz. Strong rooted layers. List 
free.—JNO. PRICE A SON, Kingstanley Nursery, Glou¬ 
cestershire. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Strong, trans¬ 
it planted, early, bast kinds (Paxton, Ruskin, Yioomtesse), 
2s. 6d. 100. free.—TR AYER, Fox rock, co. Dublin._ 

ITU AN TED, Geranium cuttings; few thou- 
YV sands. State price and variety. — DUCKWORTH, 


_ price 

Stretford, Manchester. 


PULBS.—Double Daffodils, large to medium, 

D Is. 6d. per 10); 10s per 1,030. Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 
Is. per 100; 8s . per 1.000.—ANDREWS, Grocer, Stamford. 


T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, la. 9d. ; 

«l~l L000, 13s. Daffodils, 100. Is. 6i.: 1.000,10s. Yellow Prim- 
r ose roots. 100,4s., free.-J. HARRISON. Fcllaide. KendaL 

PERNS EVERGREEN. -12hardy large-rooted 

■A Irish varieties, fit for any place, 2s. 6d.. free. 12 new 
varieties of the_Harta-to nqu o^F er n, 7s. M. PrieoJList of 1,000 


varieties, Id.—P. O KEL 


, Ballyvaughan, Oo. Clare. 


T ISTER’8 PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—The 

•Li Premier competition Collection of the world. Cuttings, 
13 pr. Fancy Pansies, beet, to inolude “ Col. M. R. G. Buch¬ 
anan," the sensational new var. for '96 (11 certificates and 
specials), 5s. 6d. 13 pr.' 1 tip-top ” van,, 3s. 6d. Shows, 13 pr. 
finest. 2a. 9d. Violas, 13 pr. very best, la. 9d. 13 pr. do., to 
Inolude grand new var. ’98, Mra. Neil McKay (3 certificates), 
2a. 6d., all named. Pansy seed, finest Show or Fancy, 7a. 
and Is. per pkt. Viola, do. Autumn. List free. — A. 
LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rotheaay. 


QTOCKS, Brompton, white, scarlet, purple, 
O and Queen, 100, free, la. 6<J.: 50, la.; fine plants. Wall¬ 
flowers, in 4 varietiea. la. 6d. 100, free ; nice plants. 12 Marga- 
rii a Carnation, 12 double Wallflowera for potting up for winter 
bloom, free, la. 9d. Cabbage-plants, in 5 varieties, 120, free. 
Is. 3d. Choice Sweet Willlame, Canterbury Bella, 50, free, 
la. 3d.—J. PUCKER. Haxey, Bawtry. 


T OVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

JJ —Prepared runners from maiden plants, strong, healthy, 
and well-rooted. List. Early orders will ensure early 
delive r y —LO VEL A B ON. Driffield. __ 

PERENNIAL FLOWERING PLANTS, 2d. 

•A each. Is. orders free. Alstroemeria, Tiarella, AathemU, 
Double Pink Lychnis, Doronicum Harpur-Orewe, Yellow 
Foxglove. Solomon’s Seal. Funkia, Spiraea, Tuailago, Auri¬ 
cula.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 
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HOUSfl AND WINDOW 
GARDUNINGt. 

BERRIES AND AUTUMN-TINTED 
FOLIAGE FOR DECORATIONS. 
During the present month an abnndanoe of 
highly- oolonred berries and riohly-tinted foliage 
may be obtained for vase and table deoorations. 
As the antnmn season advanoes the ohoice of 
flowers for ose in similar oirouinstances becomes 
considerably limited, except for the welcome 
blossoms of the many Chrysanthemums. We 
may experience a frost at any moment, 
oaosing sad havoo amongst the many ohoioe 
subjects in the ontdoor garden, from which we 
have previously obtained oar sapply of materials 
for filling the vases and similar receptacles 
throughout the house. For this reason, and that 
the rooms may be brightened in a oharming way 
by those who have never given a thought to the 
idea under notice, a few hints as to the ohoioe 
of suitable berries and foliage for the purpose, as 
well as the system of arrangement, may be of 
use to the inexperienoed. 

Bright red autumn berries. 

The berries of the Mountain Ash are of much 
value, and when cut with long stalks may be 
arranged in rather large vases. For a mantel¬ 
piece or as a vase for the drawing-room they are 
specially suitable. A hand-basket for table 
decoration in which the following combination 
of berries is brought into requisition produces 
one of the prettiest arrangements of this kind it 
is possible to conceive. The basket should be 
filled with nice green Moss, which should 
be made fairly moist before being placed in 
position. A few stout wires are needed with 
which to fix the sprays of berries. Each spray 
should be bound with fine binding-wire to the 
stont canes alluded to, and in this way they 
can easily be stuok into the Moss and arranged 
in any manner to snit the taste of the individual. 
One of the prettiest berries is Berberis vulgaris, 
known to many as the common “ Barberry.” 
These may be obtained in colours of crimson and 
yellow for a bright effect, and they also possess 
a beautiful and graceful form. A few fruits of 
the Siberian Crab will be found useful for insert¬ 
ing here and there, as their colours are so 
charmingly diversified. The small berry-like 
Crab Apples of Pyrus malua floribunda, yellow 
in colour, form a pleasing oontrast to the crim¬ 
son and bright tints of some of the other 
subjects. The sprays of the Pyrus are also 
useful in large vases. From the Asparagus-beds 
nicely-berried pieces can be had. The bright 
red berries stand out so prominently on the 
foliage, and this is also moat valuable. Clusters 
of the Aoorn are easily got, and when fixed on 
the end of a long wire are seen to advantage 
associated with the other subjects. Nice pieces 
of the ordinary Blackberry, bearing ripe and 
unripe fruit, is another very pleasing teature, 
and to those who have never brought this useful 
subjeot into requisition before, a surprise awaits 
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them. The ohaste white Snowberry (Symphori- 
oarpus), whioh is so common in most gardens in 
which flowering shrubs are grown, is useful when 
fixed with wires to produoe a light and artistio 
effect. Physalis Alkekengi (Winter Cherry) 
is a subject that must be inoluded in the list. 
Daring the autumn stems may be had on whioh 
a number of orange-red, berry-like flowers are 
in perfection. The form and colour, too, much 
resembles a circular Chinese lantern, and is 
most unique when used with other subjects of a 
like character. HipB and haws are very plenti¬ 
ful this season, and for this reason should be 
largely used. The brillianoe of these highly- 
ooloured berries renders them specially suitable 
for associating with orange and yellow Chrysan¬ 
themums, and for enriching an arrangement of 
other berries less bright in colour they are 
invaluable. Of course, there are many other 
kinds not noted in this list, vet among the 
different forms recommended here are to be 
found those best oalonlated to produce a pretty 
picture. 

Foliage. 

First on the list I unhesitatingly place Ampe- 
lepsia Veitohi, with its beautiful and xioh 
antnmn tints. For overhanging the sides of 
vases and 6pergnes, or to twine ronnd the handle 
of a hand-basket, this is especially suitable. 
During the early part of the present month the 
colouring is constantly changing. First green 
and crimson, then passing into yellow and bright 
red. The old form of Ampelopsis (Virginian 
Creeper) often provides some highly-coloured 
pieces whioh may be used for the same purposes 
as the last subject, or in conjunction with it 
nioe young growths of the Oak and Maple are 
sometimes serviceable, and are useful when 
arranging anything rather large, gome of the 
smaller forms of the Ivy are suitable for use 
with the hand-baskets, and the smallest of them 
may with advantage be arranged to overhang 
the sides of the vases. The Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, with its riohly yellow-veined foliage and 
long, trailing character, is indispensable in all 
decorative work. In the autumn the foliage 
becomes riohly tinted with crimson. The 
Golden Privet is another kind of foliage 
rich in colour. Sprigs of this judiciously 
dotted here and there amongst the crimson 
berries and foliage produce a rich arrangement 
of oolonring, as well as a graceful effect. There 
are many other useful kinds of foliage which 
may be found in the garden and hedgerow, and 
these, with some of the pretty Grasses which a 
short distance from any town are easily obtain¬ 
able, will enable anyone possessing a limited 
amount of taste to beautify the house in a 
manner whioh, it is to be regretted, is rather 
uncommon. D. B. Crane. 

1435. — Tropeeolum speolosum in 
Devonshire. —Please excuse me, Mr. Editor, 
in adding a line to your answer about Troproo- 
lum specioaum. Fifty years ago I saw this 
beautiful plant covering the whole of the north 
side—mark ! the north side—of a very large 
school at Bishopsteignton, Devon. This is a 
warm plaee, if you like.—F. Brewer, Langford, 
Richmond-park road, Kingston on-Thames. 


TH1 KITOH9N QARD1N, 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS. 

The vegetable garden at this date will need 
mere than ordinary attention. For various 
reasons the month of September has not been 
favourable in many ways, being too hot and too 
dry for the Brassioa crops, and too sonny to 
perfect the root crops. 1 fear there will De a 
certain amount of waste, as salads are in long 
before the proper season, and crops for early 
winter will torn in before they are required. 
We will take the 

Tomato 

first. So far the season has just suited it. 
Disease has been troublesome, and so I would in 
all cases advise the amateur to get fresh seed 
for another season, not retying upon the fruits 
from diseased plants. I am aware others may 
likewise be in the same plight, but a easeful 
seedsman always gets olean stock for seed. My 
beet variety this year in the open is the Old 
Conqueror and Laxton’s Open Air. I name these 
to show that it is not necessary to throw away 
old favonrites till new ones are given a fair 
trial. At the time of writing there are good 
crops on these plants in tne open, either 
trained to stakes or supported. We have 
had no frost to injure the plants 
or fiuit, but we cannot long escape. Timely 
gathering is needful, so as to prolong the fruit 
supplies for table, as it should be borne in mind 
that full-sized plants will keep for several weeks if 
housed in time, but once frosted soon decay and 
are worthless. Those who wish to prolong their 
supplies would do well to take up the plants 
with the fruit attached, and place in a cool 
room or frame free of hot sunshine, and they 
will then preserve the fruits. Thus treated they 
do not shrivel, if kept oool and dry, bnt if 
gathered green they do not finish as well as 
when left on the plants. 

Protecting French Beans. 

Again, French Beans will soon be a thing of 
the past, but the season may be prolonged by 
covering the haulm at night with mats or oanvas, 
and goug over the Beans about twice a week, 
gathering all full-sized ones, placing in bundles 
of fifty, and standing the stalk-ends in water in 
whioh a few lumps of charcoal are plaoed to keep 
it sweet. A very little oover will ward off a lot 
of cold, and by this means I have had French 
Beans well into November. Marrows may be 
kept for weeks in a cool place, if not allowed to 

f ;et frozen before housing. With a little care a 
onger vegetable supply may be obtained from 
those vegetables one rarely tires of. 

Salads will now require attention if sown as 
previously advised. The amateur will do well 
to plant the seedlings at the foot of a wall, but 
in firm land. My method is to plant a row on a 
sloping border between Strawberry plants, and 
thus save room. The ground being firm, they 
winter well. Lettuoes are often soaroe in the 
early spring, and it is these young plants whioh 
often nil up a void when older ones are all 
destroyed. Brussels Sprouts, Kales, and Canli- 
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flowers have this season suffered badly from the 
caterpillar, and a good portion of the old leaves 
may now be removed, as the inseote will be 
disturbed, and shake some soot and lime over 
the soil under the plant to prevent their doing 
farther injury or ascending. A late plant¬ 
ing of spring Cabbages ho aid be made, 
as the late plants are often saved when 
larger ones are killed in severe weather. Plant 
on a firm quarter, and rather close, using an 
early variety. In my next note I hope to deal 
with the storage for Oaions, Potatos, roots of all 
kinds, and the work of cleansing and making the 
kitchen garden a pleasure even in the dull 
season. G. W. 


Profitable Oucumber culture in cold 
frame. —I think the following mav be of 
interest to your readers : On June 1st I planted 
a Cacumber-plant (Rollisson’s Telegraph) in 
my frame, which is 6 feet by 4 feet. I began 
cutting on July 16th, and have been doing so to 
the latter part of September. By close atten¬ 
tion to watering, syringing, ventilation, shading, 
pinching back, top-dressing, &&, 1 have been 
able to out ninety good fruits from this one 
plant. Oat of this number fifty of them were 
from 14 inohes to 20 inohes long, and sold readily 
from 3d. to 61. each, while thirty-four of*them 
were about 12 inches long, and realised from 2i. 
to 2£d. each, while the other six were small, and 
sold at Id. to l£d. each. Altogether I consider 
1 out over a guinea’s worth of fruit from this one 
plant.— Arthur Richards, 90, Russell-s'rest t 
Loughborough. 

* # * We are pleased to know of your success 
with Cucumbers in a cold frame. Your remarks 
as to watering, syringing, and other details are 
interesting. Many amateurs starve their plants 
by not giving ample food and moisture, and by 
overcropping at the start. Yours is a good 
record, and we do not think it has been equalled, 
if the space at command is considered. Rollis- 
son’s Telegraph is one of the best varieties that 
can be grown in summer.—E d. 


which lone, trailing pieces oan be cut to use in association 
with SmiUx and Asparagus plumoiua lor any indoor 
decorations that may be needed. 

Early Peach House. 

This house should now be kept as cool as possible, the 
lights either being entirely removed or, if that is not 
possible, all the ventilators left open to their fullest extent 
night and day. The leaves will now be all down, and when 
the house is started early in December the trees may soon 
be pruned and cleaned, paint washed, and everything put 
ready for the start. The roots of Peach-trees should never 
be permitted to get dust-dry. When this happens, unless 
great care Is used, these dry spots are difficult to moisten 
again. 

Bulbs for Forcing. 

The earliest batch of these will have been potted towards 
the end of last month, and, of course, the Roman 
Hyacinths and Freesias will have been potted still 
earlier. Freesias, if they are to flower well, must be 
potted early, as they lose strength if delayed beyond Sep¬ 
tember—in fact, August is the right mouth for potting 
Freesias. If bulb merchants understood their own interests 
they would nob import little, rubbishy bulbs of Freesias 
at all. They lose more than they gain by it, as one disap¬ 
pointed customer influences others. Daffodils, single and 
double, and other forms of Narcissus, may be potted or 
boxed in quantity. Blue Scillos are pretty planted thickly 
in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and they force fairly well. Tulips, 
of course, everybody likes, as they are nice for cutting. 
All except the Freesias should be plunged overhead for six 
weeks in a cold pit, or they will do outside covered with 
ashes or fibre. When the pots are full of roots remove 
indoors. 

Chrysanthemums under Glass. 

Give air enough to cause a free circulation. This can 
only be done thoroughly by having side-lights which open 
in addition to top ventilation. The watering must be done 
with care and should not be spilt about the floor unneces¬ 
sarily. Mildew is sure to be present in crowded houses, 
and sulphur should be used freely. It will be found also 
that the earwigs have followed the plants under glass, and 
unless looked after will destroy many blooms. We always 
look round with a light at night and destroy them when 
feeding. 

Odd Frames. 

Guttings of Calceolarias will strike freely now in loamy 
soil in a cold frame kept close till rooted. Hardy edging 
plants, such as Euonymus radicans yariegatus and Santo- 
lina incana will strike freely now in'a cold frame. 

Window Gardening. 

It will soon be time to replant window-boxes. The dry, 
sunny weather of the past month has kept the plants 
bright- where sufficient water was given ; but it is time to 
refill with bulbs, Wallflowers, Violas or Pansies, small 
shrubs, &o. Indoors we have Heaths, Bouvardias, Primula 
obconica, Scarborough Lilies, and many other things in 
bloom. 
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Conservatory. 

There will be no lack of flowering plants now. Zonal 
and Ivy Pelargoniums that have been treated specially will 
now be very bright. We grow several hundred plants of 
double “ Geraniums" specially for winter cutting in three 
colours—white, red, and scarlet. It is better to have 
duplicates of a known good thing than a large collection 
of many sorts. For cutting purposes doubles are better 
than singles, as the double flowers last much longer. The 
petals drop very quickly from the single flowers. Tuberous 
Begonias are pretty well over now, and may be placed in 
a cool house or pit to ripen. They will do under the stage 
it kept oool. Fuchsias also should be put away to ripen, 
and then they oan be stowed anywhere during winter. 
The show and fancy Pelargoniums must have a Light posi¬ 
tion, and be moderately watered. These are seldom done 
really well in mixed collections. Tney either ought to 
have a house to themselves or else be placed on shelves 
near the glass. As we cannot for the present give up a 
house to these, we fix up shelvee along the side of the 
paths of any house of a suitable temperature, say, from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. for the next three months. Where a 
good deal of stuff has to be grown a great use will have to 
be made of these temporary winter shelves, which can be 
slung from the rafters wherever there is head room. 
Cyclamens and Primulas coming on will do well on shelves 
near the glaae, and in the Fern-houae at this season we 
ding shelves wherever there is room, and Maiden-hairs, 
Pterieee, Ac., will soon make very neat stuff, useful for 
many purposes in this light position, and when the shelves 
are no longer required they can be taken down and stowed 
away. Give all the air possible whilst the weather is 
favourable. 

Stove. 

The amateur's stove is frequently used as a forcing-house 
to bring on a few early bulbs and other forced things for 
outting. In one of these little houses I have receutly seen 
many things not absolutely coming under the category of 
stove plants, and why should not the owner grow his 
winter Cucumbers or his early Strawberries, or bring for¬ 
ward the Roman Hyacinths, or do any other early work 
which requires heat and moisture for its accomplishment, 
if desired 7 The early Cucumbers could be grown in pots 
or boxes placed over the hot-water pipes. I have even 
seen a few Pines grown in one of these mixed stoves, and 
grown fairly well too. The owner of many glass structures 
would say it was bad form to mix thiugs up in this way 
and doubtless he is right, but there is more credit due 
to those who do a number of things well in one house 
where the means will not run beyond this than where 
there are a large number of houses, each devoted to a par¬ 
ticular purpose. But to revert again for a moment to the 
Stove pure and simple. Panicum variegatum and Tradee- 
cantia multicolor are very useful for many deoorative 
purposes when grown in small pots. They are very 
attractive just now in baskets or to form groups at the 
front of stage or pit, where they can hang over, from 
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Outdoor Garden. 

At present it is too hot and dry to do planting—at least, 
I think it is desirable to delay such work till the weather 
changes. As soon as rain and dull weather set in we 
shall begin moving evergreens. The earth is now warm, 
and all that is wanted Lo set the roots in action is moisture. 
Among the most useful evergreens to plant for isolating 
or grouping on the lawn is Cedar of Lebanon. It there is 
room for only one large tree I should plant this. It 
invariably does well, even where the atmosphere in con¬ 
taminated with smoke. Picea Xordmannlana, Picea 
Plnsapo, Pinus austriaca, and Pious Laricio are among 
the hardiest of this family, and it is a waste of lime and 
money to plant doubtful things. The different varieties 
of Lawson’s Cypress would make an interesting group. 
Thujopeis borealis, Junlperus chinensls, J. fastigiata. 
Thuja gigantea, T. Verv®neana are all hardy and good 
among smaller evergreens. Yews, Bcxes, and Barberry 
are desirable. B. stenophylla is a charming bush, and B. 
aquifolia planted thickly forms a very bright and effective 
group. May be used for undergrowth under deciduous 
trees. Hollies and Rhododendrons should be planted 
wherever the soil is suitable. If I wanted to make a garden 
specially attractive in winter I should plant Hollies freely. 
Wherever possible let them be grouped among the 
Liurels, with the view of grubbing the Laurels up as soon 
as they could be spared. Prepare bads for late Tulips. 
The early Tulips are poor things compared with the late 
flowering kinds. Lord Mayor’s day marks the time the old 
florists planted their Tulips, which is a suitable time. 

Fruit Garden. 

If the sunshine has any virtue in it this has been a 

? >lendid time for ripening up the wood of fruit-trees 
hose who are thinking of planting Pears will not do 
wrong if they order Mae. Treyve, Beurrfl d'Amanlis, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaeton Duchess, and Doyennddu Cornice. 
All may be grown as pyramids. I am not much in favour 
of cordon training, as I do not believe in cramping the 
energies of a tree, which limiting to one or two branches 
must do. The Palmettea Verider, which is horizontal 
training with the points trained upwards, is a good system 
for covering walls of moderate height quickly and is well 
suited for Pears and Cherries, though not so well adapted 
for Plums and Apples. There have been magnificent Apples 
on bush-trees worked on the brood-leaved Paradise a Look 
this season, and this will probably give stimulus to the 
planting of trees on this stock. For orchard planting when 
the land will ultimately be laid down to Grass we must 
still plaut trees on the Crab. I have some splendid crops 
of Blenheims this season, and if carefully gathered and 
stored till Christmas they should pay. If I baa half-a-dozen 
acres of suitable land and wanted to make some pro¬ 
vision for my family, I should plant Blenheims. They 
would be worth waiting for. The late Apples and Pears 
should be carefully gathered and grafted into two sizes 
and stored away very carefully. Look over Peaoh- 
trees from which the fruits have been gathered and cut 
out any of the old wood whioh can be spared. Over- 
luxuriant trees may have their roots partially lifted now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Frenah Beans may be planted in heat to give a supply in 
winter. The most convenient way is to plant four or five 
Beans in fl inch pots and grow on a stage near the glass in 
a light warm-hous?. Ne Plus Ultra is one of the best 


varieties for forcing. Beans coming on in pits must be 
covered with mats at night. Fires will not be required 
till the nights are much colder than they are at present. 
Broccoli plants are very vigorous, and it will be an advan¬ 
tage to lay down the late kinds towards the end of the 
month. Asparagns intended for forcing ehould have the 
tops cut down now to give the roote as long a rest as 
possible. Young plants which have not been cut from are 
the best for early foroing, if strong enough. Beetroot 
should be lifted now and stored in cool cellar. The skin 
must not be injured. Twist off the leaves without 
injuring the crowns. Keep the hoe at work daring fine 
weather among growing plants, such as Spinach, Onions, 
Cabbages, Lettuces, Turnips, &c. Celery should be earthed 
up finally, and the sides made smooth to throw off rains. 
Plant Cucumbers in warm houses to come into bearing 
end of November and later. Cucumbers in frames are 
now pretty well over and may be cleared out and the 
frames used for other purposes. Lettuces, Endives, and 
Cauliflowers will require protection under glass. Any 
Tomatos still outside had better be gathered and taken 
into warm-house to ripen. Sow a few seeds of an early 
kind to plant under glass. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The long spell of abnormally-warm weather shows sigas 
of a change at last, and frost and snow may occur almost 
any day now. October is often a delightfully calm and 
genial month, it is true, but after so much fine weather we 
must expect some of a different character, so get all plants 
of a tender nature housed in good time, before any damage 
is done by a sudden sharp night frost. No fires mil 
probably be required in the greenhouse just yet, unless 
the weather should become very cold, but give plenty of 
air during the day, and close between four and five p m , 
so as to conserve all the sun-heat possible. The green¬ 
house is sure to be very much crowded just now, especially 
where any number of Chrysanthemums are grown, but 
until, at least, some of these are over and can be got rid of, 
and where there is only the one house, a certain amount 
of crowding must be put up with. Much may, however, be 
done by a little management, plaoing each batch of plants 
in the position best suited to its requirements, and making 
use of every inch of standing room. High shelves near the 
glass are very useful for such things as Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, forward Roman Hyacinths, fee., at this season, 
and a few boards fixed or strung up in some way will 
accommodate a lot of plants for the time being, and do 
no harm to things below. “ Geraniums ” that were headed 
bjek to furnish cuttings some weeks ago and are now 
breaking into growth, and if lifted, placed in rather small 
pots with a little fresh sandy loam round the roots, and 
housed at once, will make fine bushy plants again by 
the spriog, either for early-flowering or to furnish 
another crop of cuttings. Plants with long stems may 
also be taken np and potted, or be placed closely in boxes 
with some fine sandy soil about the roote, shortening 
these back slightly and removing a good many of the lower 
leaves, but in either case do not cut back the shoots now, 
as they will be liable to die back. Fuchsias planted out 
need not be taken up until the first frosts have stripped 
them of their leaves, then lift them, pot or plant thickly 
in boxes, and remove to a cool house, shed, or cellar, 
where only a few degs. of frost can penetrate. Tneee 
must not be allowed to become too dry, or the wood 
will shrivel and perish, but by keeping ‘'Geraniums" 
almost dust-dry—giving little or no water from the end 
of November until end of February—they will endure 
several degrees of frost without injury, and may be win¬ 
tered in an unheated house or any spare room, but the 
plants must be strong and well established. Begin plant¬ 
ing Hyacinths and other bulbs as soon as possible, and 
plant out or pot rooted layers of Carnations. B. C. R. 


THU OOBSING WflHKfl WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
1 Uh to October 19th. 

Tied Cucumbers planted in warm-house early in Sep¬ 
tember. Pinched off tendrils and stopped side shoots. 
Leaders will be allowed to make considerable progress 
before stopping. We always place a layer of manure over 
the bottom-heat pipes; it holds up the moisture and when 
the plants are bearing heavily the roots work into it, and 
derive a great deal of support therefrom. At present it 
will be better to keep the roots near the surface, and so 
frequent top-dreeeings are given. Just a sprinkle of freeh 
loamy compost is a help in various ways, as besides 
encouraging the roote it helps to keep the atmosphere 
pure and fresh. If there is any fear of green-fly being 
present a little Tobacco-paper will be burnt or the 
vaporiser used. The Cucumber-house at this season is used 
for other purposes besides Cucumbers, as we cannot afford 
to give up a house altogether to one thing. Seedling 
Ferns in boxes, Roman Hyacinths in pots, just brought in 
from the plunging-bed, and various other things which 
require a little warmth, will do no harm in a Cucumber- 
house where a watchful eye is kept upon everything. 
We have filled a couple more frames with Violets for 
blooming in winter. Toe frames could not be spared 
earlier. Toe Violets have strong buds and are ready to 
buret into bloom. Cuttings of bedding "Geraniums'* 
have been placed in vinery from which most of the Grapes 
have been cut; the remainder will be cut in a few days. 
We find Golden Queen a useful white Grape, sets freely 
in cool-house, and carries a heavy orop of handsome 
bunches which keep well. Autumn Raspberries are fruit¬ 
ing very freely. We find these very useful for tarts, &c. 
Everybody ehould grow them; they are very little trouble. 
We never train ours. They are planted in rows 6 feet 
apart, and after fruiting will cut down close to the ground 
and be mulched with good manure. Id the spring, when 
the young growths start, they are thinned by the removal 
of the weakest, bo that those left forma continuous row, the 
canes 6 inches to 8 inohes apart; the young wood hardens 
as it grows, and begins bearing when the growth is nearly 
completed. We are still gathering Alpine Strawberries. 
Gathered Apples and Pears as they come ready. Choice 
Pears and Apples are packed in boxes, the lids being left off 
for the present. We find the blue Imp4ratrloe Plum for 
an east wall very useful late in autumn, and Coe's Golden 
Drop will keep in a oool room. 
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THE BANANAS (MUSA). 

A familiar fruit in the shop windows and 
markets is the Banana, as wholesome and 
nutritious as almost any food known to us. 
Within the past few years they have been 
largely imported, but before they were so much 
sought after as at the present day, the Banana, 
or Musa, was valued for the sub-tropical effects 
got from the plant in the summer garden 
It is seen often in conservatories, the big 
a'ching leaves possessing characteristic beauty. 
At the end of these notes we have given a short 
description of the kinds that give the best 
fruits, the writer being Mr. Wythes, of the Syon 
House Gardens, Brentford, who for years past 
h vs cultivated the Banana to give dessert fruit. 
Few, doubtless, of our readers can grow the 
plants to fruit, as much space is required ; but 
doubtless the details of culture will be interest¬ 
ing. 

The Banana family 

is found in the Old World and Polynesia, and 
the plants often attain a height of from 25 feet 
to 4o feet, and comprise about forty species. 


to be of a bright green colour. In general, the 
character of the fruit to an European palate is 
that of mild insipidity ; some sorts are even so 
coarse as not to be edible without preparation. 
The greater number, however, are used in their 
raw Btate, and some varieties acquire by cultiva¬ 
tion a very exquisite flavour, some of them sur¬ 
passing the finest Pear. In the better sorts the 
flesh is no harder than butter is in winter, and has 
much the colour of the finest yellow butter. It 
is of a delicate taste, and melts in the mouth like 
marmalade. To point out all the kinds that are 
cultivated in the East Indies alone would be as 
difficult as to describe the varieties of Apples and 
Pears in Europe ; for the names vary according 
to the form, size, taste, and colour of the 
fruits. 

Kinds of Musa. 

There are many species and varieties, some, of 
course, fruit-yielding, others of value for their 
majestic aspect. The largest of all it M. Ensete, 
of which we give an illustration. It is a native 
i of Abyssinia and reaches a height of 50 feet, 
' the leaves in very fine specimens being almost 


The Great Plantain or Banana (Musa Ensete), the illustration showing a group of plants in the open air 
_ in a Devonshire garden. 


iting to quote the remarks of 
Lindley in the *' Transactions 


It will be interestinj 
the late Professor Lim 
of the Royal Horticultural Society,” V. pp. 83 — 
84 about this fruit. He says: — 

The Plaintain or Banana, with which as a tree 
no one can be unacquainted, is the principal fruit 
consumed by the inhabitants of the torrid zone ; 
and from its nutritious qualities and general use 
may, whether used in a raw or dressed form, be re¬ 
garded rather as a necessary article of food than 
as an occasional luxury. In equinoctial Asia and 
America, in tropical Africa, in the islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, wherever the mean 
h;at of the year exceeds 75 degs. Fahr., the 
Banana is one of the most interesting objects of 
cultivation for the subsistence of man. The 
fruit is produoed from amongst the immense 
leaves in bunches weighing 30, CO, and 80 lb , 
of the richest hues, and of the greatest diversity 
of form. It usually is long and narrow, of a pale 
yellow or a dark red colour, with a yellow fari¬ 
naceous flesh. B it in form it varies to oblong 
and nearly spheric vl ; and in oolour it offers all 
the shades and variations of tints that the com¬ 
bination of yellow and rjd^ in diflerent^propor- 
tions, c^ni produoe. 8dme sorts an ju| affrays 


30 feet long and 3 feet wide. It was found by 
the traveller Bruce, and it is interesting to note 
that it is represented on Egyptian sculptures. 
Mr. Morris (“ Native and other Fibre Plants,” 
1884, p. 38) describes it as growing in the 
cool climate of the Blue Mountains in Jamaica at 
4,000 feet, and as having leaves 20 feet long, the 
stem about 8 feet in circumference at the base, 
with a height of 30 feet; the total weight of a 
single plant was not Ices than a quarter of a ton. 
The common Banana of the shops is M. sapien- 
turn, and M. paradisiaca is a variety. Next to 
M. sapientum the most largely grown is M. 
Cavendishi. It is a native of Southern China, 
and introduced to England in 1827. This is 
known as the “ Chinese or Dwarf” Banana, and 
represents a large proportion of the Bananas 
usually sold in this country. 

M Bas.too is a kind introduced of late years, 
and is said to be hardy, but, except in the 
warmest parts of England, this iB, we think, 
not so. In the Kew Bulletin for August, 131)4, 
it mentions that it was from “ the Liu Kiu archi¬ 
pelago, and cultivated in Southern Japan. Intro¬ 
duced into cultivation in England \>y Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea. Described from a plant 


that flowered in the temperate-house at Kew 
in 1891. It is said to be as hardy as M. Ensete. 
It is grown in Southern Japan for its fibre. An 
interesting series of articles made from this 
* Japanese Plantain,’ consisting of fibre, cloth, 
and other fabrics, is in the Kew Museum, 
presented by Mr. J. H. Veitch, F.L.S. The 
| cloth is used for making screens, and for binding 
books. M. Martini has the habit of M. sapien¬ 
tum, and is said to be more hardy than M. 
Ensete, with bright rose-red flowers. The 
leaves are oblong, firm in texture, bright-green 
above, glaucous beneath, with reddish veins. 
A plant whioh has not yet flowered exists in the 
Kew collection brought from the Botanical 
Garden, Orotava, Teneriffe, by the Assistant 
Direotor in 1893.” 

I It would serve no useful purpose to enumerate 
a list of the Musas known to us, but we may 
allude again to those kinds illustrated, which 
are the chief ones in this noble family. The 
Banana or Sweet Plantain (Musa sapientum) is 
the sweet fruit we eat raw and value for its 
nutritious properties. It has many names. 
The Plantain or cooking Banana (Musa sapi¬ 
entum paradisiaca) is the 
*'larre or cooking Plantain” 
of the Europeans in India. 
There are many varieties with 
only local names, and there 
is need of careful revision of 
the cultivated Bananas. Then 
we get in Madras a sort of 
luscious flavour known as 
Guindy, and so forth. The 
richest regions for the fruit is 
the Philippines and the Indian 
Arohipelago. 

Uses of the Banana. 

We mentioned in the intro¬ 
duction to this article that 
the Banana was an excellent 
fruit and growing more in 
favour each year. It is in¬ 
teresting to notice that the 
great traveller Dampier, in 
his “New Voyage Round the 
World,” 1679 to 1691, makes 
mention of the value of the 
B vuana and Plantain. He 
says : “ The Plantain I take 
to be the king of all fruit, not 
except the Coco [nut] itself. 
The trees are not raised from 
seed (for they seem not to 
have any), but from the roots 
of other old trees. If these 
young suckers are taken out 
of the ground and planted in 
another place it will be fifteen 
months before they bear; 
but. if let stand in their own 
native soil they will bear in 
twelve months. As soon as 
the fruit is ripe the tree 
decays.” 

Again, "when this fruit is 
only used for bread, it is 
roasted or boiled when it is 
just full grown, but not yet 
ripe, or turned yellow. Some¬ 
times, for a change, they eat a roasted Plantain 
and a ri pe raw Plantain together, which is instead 
of bread and butter. They eat very pleasant so, 
and I have made many a good meal in this 
manner. Sometimes our English take six or 
seven ripe Plantains, and, mashing them to¬ 
gether, make them into a lump, and boil them 
instead of a bag padding, which they call a buff- 
j acket; and this is a very good way for a change. 
This fruit makes also very good tarts; and the 
green Plantains sliced thin, and dried in the 
sun and grated, will make a sort of flour which 
is very good to make puddings. A ripe Plar. 
tain, sliced and dried in the sun, may be pre. 
served a great while, and then eats like Figs, 
very sweet and pleasant. The Darien Indians 
preserve them a long time, by drying them 
gently over the fire, mashing them first, and 
moulding them into lumps. The Mosquito 
Indians will take a ripe Plantain and roast it ; 
then take a pint and half of water in a calabash, 
and squeeze the Plantain in pieces with their 
hand, mixing it with the water ; theu they 
drink it all off together ; this they call miahlaw, 
and it is pleasant Mid sweet and nourishing; 
somewhat like lambe’-wool (as it is called) made 
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with Apples and ale ; and of thia fruit alone 
many thousands of Indian families in the West 

Indies have their whole subsistence.” 

Green Plantains are cooked in various ways, 
and form the staple food of millions of people in 
tropical America. In fact they are so exten¬ 
sively consumed as to almost take the place of 
cereal grains as a common article of diet. 
About 6£ lb. of the fruit or 2 lb. of the dry meal, 
with a quarter of a pound of salt meat or fish, 
form in the West Indies the daily allowance for 
a labourer. In Jamaica the working negroes 
prefer Plantains to bread ; the former they boil 
or roast in ashes and eat when quite warm. 
The ripe fruit when it is yellow and has acquired 
a sweetish flavour is sliced and fried or baked. 
It has then a pleasant sweet flavour, slightly 
acid, and very much resembling baked Apples. 

In the West Indies the dried leaves and 
prepared portions of the stem are used as a 
packing material for the fruit when taken down 
to the nearest port for shipment. The same 
material is woven into coarse saddle-cloths for 
pack mules, or used in a loose pad for the same 
purpose. In India the dried petiole of the Plan¬ 
tain iBUsed without further preparation for tying 
fences, training the Betel Vine to itsBupport, and 
for numerous other purposes as a rough kind of 
twine, and the larger parts are made into little 


distances of about 60 feet. They do not do so 
well in open plains, and in swampy lands not at 
all. Manila Hemp takes the chief place as a 
material for making white ropes for rigging and 
other purposes, and old ropes made of Manila 
Hemp make excellent paper material The 
magnitude of the industry connected with the 
Abaca or Manila Hemp-plant may be gathered 
from the fact that about 50,000 tons of fibre are 
annually exported from the Philippine Islands, 
of the value of about three millions sterling. 
The fruit of the Abaca is green and hard and 
unfit for food. It is important to bear in mind 
that the Manila Hemp-plant is exclusively pro¬ 
duced in the south eastern part of the Philip¬ 
pines. All attempts to successfully cultivate it 
in the western and northern parts have hitherto 
proved abortive. 

Banana wine. —A “ wine ’’-like drink is got 
from the fruit. Mr. Stanley in his “ Darkest 
Africa,” Vol. II, p. 238, mentions that at 
Awamba, “ Two large troughs—equal in size to 
small canoes—were stationed in the village, in 
which the natives pressed the ripe fruit and 
manufactured their wine.” 

Plantain meal —Thia is a very ancient 
article of food, because old authors mention its 
use, and we get interesting particulars of it in 
modern books, as “ In Darkest Afrioa,” Vol. L, 


A recently introduced Banana (Mura Baajoo), one of the hardiest of the family. The plant shown 
the illustration Is growing in a northern French garden. 


square boxes for holding snuff, drugs, Ac. In 
the Archipelago the trunk is cut into several 
pieces, which serve as hearths during festivities 
in the open air, and in Siam it is used for 
clarifying sugar. The leaves are much used for 
packing all sorts of small goods in the bazaars, 
and are also employed as plates, being sold for 
thia purpose for from 1 to 3 pies each. When 
dry they are employed by shop-keepers much as 
brown paper is in Europe. They are also used 
for making mats, and eta thatch for temporary 
huts. In Central America “ the mats which the 
poorer classes have to sleep upon are made from 
fibre of the Plantain.” In the Malay Peninsula 
the fresh leaves are employed as a water-proof 
covering for the earthen pots or Bamboo, in 
which Rice is steamed. The ash of the leaf and 
the leaf stalk, rich in alkaline salts, is used 
instead of country soap or fuller’s earth in 
washing clothes. 

Plantain and Banana fibre. 

The moat valuable Musa fibre, says the Keio 

Bulletin, is undoubtedly that yielded by Musa 
textilis, known in commerce as Manila Hemp. 
There are about 12 different varieties of plants 
under cultivation all differing in habit and in 
the quality of the fibre yielded by them. They 
thrive best in fresh clearings of jungle on low 
hills, and under shade A>f "trees left ‘ ” 

Digitized! by 
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p. 450, where the author says : “ The foragers 
returned, often in couples, with an immense 
bunch of Plantains between them. The more 
provident, however, bore larger quantities of the 
fruit, peeled and sliced, ready for drying, thus 
avoiding the superfluous stalk and skin. The 
fruit, when dry, could be converted into cakes 
or palatable Plantain porridge or a morning’s 
draught of Plantain gruel. Many of the finest 
specimens were reserved to ripen to make a 
sweet pudding, or a sweet brew, or for sauce for 
the porridge.” 

When between the Albert Edward Nyanza 
and the Albert Nyanza, the author says : “ For 
the first time we discovered that the Awamba, 
whose territory we were now in, understood the 
art of drying Bananas over wooden gratings, for 
the purpose of making flour. We had often 
wondered, during our life in the forest region, 
that the natives did not appear to have discovered 
what invaluable, nourishing, and easily diges¬ 
tible food they possessed in the Plantain and 
Banana. All Banana lands—Cuba, Brazil, 
West Indies—seem to me to have been specially 
remiss on this point. If only the virtues of 
the flour were publicly known it is not to be 
doubted but it would be largely consumed in 
Europe. For infants, persona of delicate diges¬ 
tion, dyspeptics, and those suffering from 
temporary derangements of the stomaoh, the 


flour, properly prepared, would be of universal 
demand. During my two attacks of gastritis, 
a light gruel of this, mixed with milk, was the 
only matter that could be digested.” 

Dr. Parke, surgeon to the expedition, says in 
his “ Personal Experiences in Equatorial 
Africa,” p. 322: “ We found a little porridge 
of scaldeu Banana flour, which had been just 
freshly made; and a few leathern belts, which 
is the only native article of apparel. The 
discovery of this sample of porridge here struck 
me as very peculiar ; the first place where we 
had seen Bananas dried and pounded into flour 
was at Ugarrowwa’a camp ; even the Zanzibaris, 
and the other natives whom we have met on our 
line of progress, had not known this method of 
preparing Bananas for food till they saw it used 
by us. So it is evident that the few natives 
with whom we had become intimate on our way 
had returned to their villages and told their 
neighbours what they had seen us do. Ever 
since we learned this method of preparing our 
Bananas we have been able to diminish our risk 
of starvation very considerably. We can make 
enough flour in one day for several days’ 
rations ; and the weight is so much less than 
that of the corresponding quantity of the Green 
Bananas, that men can carry a considerable 
number of days’ rations with them, in addition 
to their other loads, whereas they could not 
manage more than a couple of days’ supply of 
the Green Bananas. The Banana flour is most 
nutritious and very sustaining. The best 
Banana meal is from unripe fruit.” 

Bananas grown in heat for fruit. 

Mr. Wythes, gardener to Earl Percy, Syon 
House, and a well-known grower of the Banana, 
writes sb follows— 

The Musa of late has become a greater favour¬ 
ite in many gardens on account of its noble 
appearance and its usefulness as a fruiting plant. 
There are in the family some not suited for 
this climate, being much too large and so long 
before they fruit. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
are several noble-looking kinds, but they are 
uot the most useful. For private gardens, or 
the amateur, Musa Cavendishiis the best of all, 
needing less heat, will fruit in a short time, 
and what is so valuable, the fruits are of delicious 
flavour when ripened under glass on the plants, 
not cut in a green state and ripened afterwards. 
I am aware that M. Cavendishi is not the richest 
variety if flavour is alone considered, but it can 
be grown where other kinds fail, and taken 
altogether it is a long way ahead of all others for 
general culture, and can be grown in a much 
smaller structure than the other kinds. Many 
amateurs can afford space for a single plant 
or two in a house, as a corner of a heated 
conservatory will ripen nioe fruits if an 
intermediate-house temperature can be given 
in the winter and the plants kept free from 
drip. If Musas are grown for flavour alone 
the tall kinds run 15 feet to 20 feet. M. para- 
disiaca is of good flavour, but it is not a quick 
fruiter or heavy cropper. The fingers or pods 
are short, thick, and more juicy than those of 
M. Cavendishi. I will but briefly note the taller 
kinds which are less grown in this country. 

The favourite variety named above may be 
fruited in twelve months from time of planting 
if good suckers are planted, but, of course, to do 
this, there must be no check of any kind, and 
freedom from insect pests, with abundance of 
heat and moisture. During the growing season 
by planting early in the year there will be ripe 
fruits at a season they are much appreciated. 
The plants are gross feeders, and when once 
started should be well fed from the surfaoe. If 
grown in a house devoted to their culture, give 
them a liberal temperature, not less than 65 degs. 
at night, 10 degs. to 15 degs. higher by day, 
and allow the thermometer to run up freely at 
olosing-time by sun-heat. This treatment is 
only for plants grown for fruiting in a short 
time, but is not really necessary if a longer time 
is given the plants, or what may be termed easy 
culture, as the plants will winter in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. in winter or even a few degrees 
less in severe weather, but are best then 
fruited in the early spring, not in autumn. 

The plants are readily raised from suckers at 
the root, and they throw up freely. Too many 
left rob the plant, and check fruiting. They 
only fruit once, the old plant being useless 
afterwards, so that care must be taken of a 
strong sucker at: the base to make new fruiters. 
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Aj the plants are gross feeders they require 
taking op and replanting in new soil as 
soon as the fruit is out and the old plant des¬ 
troyed, giving the new sucker good loam with a 
liberal portion of decayed manure, bone-meal, 
and free drainage. 

Plants in conservatories should be planted, say, 
about April or May, given a close corner for a 
time, and then fed freely with liquid or cow- 
manure. The latter, if used as a surface- 
dressing, should be partially dried, as in a wet 
state it clogs up the soil and injures the surface 
roots. These plants do well in large tubs or 
pots, and should be given less moisture in winter, 
kept free from drip, and when fully grown a 
slight rest will soon bring them into fruiting. 
When in flower the plants do well with a drier 
temperature for a time and careful airing, 
as if subjected to cold draughts the late or last 
portion to set on the truss decays, and a good 
portion of the fruit is lost. Too much moisture 
overhead in winter is injurious, as, like Pine¬ 
apples, all the moisture is conveyed to the 
centre of the plants, and the embryo fruit is 
deoayed in the stem before it attains sufficient 
strength to push up. I have lost more fruits 
by plants throwing up fruit in the late autumn 
months than at any other period, owing to 
want of sun-heat to strengthen the roots, and 
if decay sets in in the stem a season is lost. I 
have noticed that in pots or tubs there is less 
trouble as regards decay, and it is an excellent 
way to grow a few plants in a mixed house. 
If M. Cavendishi is grown, a house at least 
10 feet to 12 feet high is best, to give leaf- 
growth ample space ; the plants are from 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, with a wide spread. For other 
kinds lofty houses are necessary, and I do not 
advise their oulture.” 

Mr. W. Watson, the assistant curator of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, gives in the Kew Bulletin 
a brief account of the treatment of Bananas at 
Kew as follows— 

“ A selection of edible-fruited Musas is culti¬ 
vated in the Palm-house at Kew, in addition to 
the collection of species. With scarcely an 
exception they are all easy to cultivate; they like 
rich soil, a fair allowance of root room, plenty of 
sunlight, and liberal supplies of water. The 
deoiduous species, represented by M. Buperba, 
are kejpt quite dry during w inter. M. Caven¬ 
dishi does not fruit as well in the Palm-house 
as it does at Syon House and in other gardens, 
but all the forms of M. sapientum fruit well at 
Kew. They are planted either in large tubs or 
in a border on the south-east aide of the house 
in a compost of rich loam and cow-manure. 
Suckers about 6 feet high, when planted singly, 
fruit in from two to three years. The buncheB 
are cut as soon as the fruit shows signs of 
changing from green to yellow and hung in a 
warm room to ripen. This they do in about a 
fortnight after cutting. Fruit ripened on the 
plants is not nearly so rich in flavour as when it 
is out and ripened in a room ; it also ripens much 
more slowly if left on the plants. As soon as a 
bunch is cut the stem whioh bore it is cut off 
level with the ground and a sucker, of which 
there are generally several in various stages of 
growth, is selected to take its plaoe. Travellers 
who have tasted some of the best of the Kew- 
rown Bananas say that they are superior in 
avour to what are obtainable in the tropics.” 


Fertilisation of flowers.— I should be 
glad to know the method of operation in 
fertilising flowers of Begonias, Primulas, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Ac. ? Also to know if there is a oheap 
book published on the subject ?— S. Ewson. 

*«* This operation consists in the application 
of the pollen yielded by the anthers of the 
flowers to the stigma, either directly or by 
means of a small camel-hair brush. In the case 
of monoecious plants, such as the Begonia, the 
pollen must be taken from the male flowers and 
applied to the female or seed-bearing blossoms ; 
but in the case of the Primula and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, in whioh both stamens and pistil are 
present in the same flower, all that is necessary 
is to ensure the latter receiving a sufficient 
amount of pollen, this being done with a small 
brush. The flowers should be manipulated 
while the sun is shining, preferably during the 
forenoon of a bright, dry day, and both the 

S lant and the surrounding atmosphere ought to 
e fairly dry at the time, ,d^e know of no book 

onthera ^«j ^ Google 


A note on Starworts (Asters).—These 
much-admired autumn flowers are now in full 
beauty, and in great variety. When grown in 
masses, as in the Royal Gardens, Kew, they 
form a charming picture. A few of the many 
varieties that I think were most effective are 
the following : One that is rather compact in 
growth is called Ariadne, and of a bright 
purplish-blue. Aster polyphyllus is much more 
uncommon, the flowers pure white, with yellow 
centre. It is a native of North America, and 
seldom seen. It has medium-sized flowers, and 
is extremely pretty. The New England Star- 
wort (A Nova?-Angliie pulohellus), with its 
large, dark purplish-blue nowers, is very hand¬ 
some, and is set off to further advantage by much 
darker foliage than the other varieties. A. Novm- 
Anglirc roaeuB is very different in colour to those 
already mentioned, and is of a purplish-pink, 
with yellow centre, and grows well. Worthy 
of notice is A. Novi Belgi arcturus. The flowers 
are of a bright lilac-blue. Michaelmas Daisies 
are being much more used for cutting. They 
are lasting and so easy to arrange with good 


effect. It is a pity that we do not see these 
charming flowers more in gardens and parks. 
Where there are evergreen shrubs plant the 
Starworts amongst them, so as to get a rich 
reen surface, as it were, for the tender coloured 
owers, which in the many varieties of Asters 
vary from white to deepest purple. There is 
unceasing change in these lovely flowers that 
finish the year so charmingly. No two are 
alike. Even the distinct varieties vary in shade, 
gome lighter than others, though preserving the 
same character. The plants, too, are very easily 
grown ; they will thrive even on a cinder-heap, 
though not, of course, as in the better quarters. 
Let everyone who cherishes the true flowers of 
autumn think of the Asters, as fresh as the wind 
that blows across the garden in late September 
and October, and true autumn plants, so lovely 
that we turn in disgust from the bedders that 
smell of decay, offend the nostrils, and make us 
seek relief in these starry flowers, that shine 
with |a soft colouring in the cool light of 
autumn days. If a quarter of the money wasted 
on exotic things put out for the summer, and 
whioh linger badly into the autumn, were spent 
upon hardy flowers in their different seasons, 


our gardens would present a picture of interest 
and beauty they do not now possess.—F. 

Watering: of plants —What is the best 
way to find out when plants want watering ? 
I find I overwater them, as a rule. Is it a bad 
thing to let pot-flowers stand in water? Or can 
I water them a little, and not take the pots out 
of the china bowls ? A friend of mine takes the 
pots and puts them in a basin, then waters 
them well, and lets them stand in the basin 
for some time. Is this is a good method ?— 
Countess. 

* # # It is rather difficult to find out when a 
plant in a china bowl requires water—difficult, 
we mean, for those lacking experience. An ex¬ 
perienced person can tell in a moment, if he lifts 
up the pot, by its weight, if it is wet or dry. 
The condition of the soil can also be generally 
ascertained by touching it with the finger, and 
if it feels damp and pasty the plant does not 
want water. But it sometimes happens that a 
plant may be merely watered on the surface. 

I Ladies very often give a little water—just 


enough to moisten the surface, but not enough 
to reach the bottom roots. This is very bad prao- 
tioe. When water is given the roots should all 
be moistened, and the plant then left till the soil 
is dry again, but never permitting the plant to 
droop its leaves. Tapping the sides of the pot 
is a good test. If the sound emitted is hollow 
and ringing, the roots are dry ; if dull and 
heavy the soil is damp. On the whole, it is 
better to take the plant out of the bowl to 
water it, and after the surplus has been drained 
away put it back. 

Helichrysum bracteatum. — To 
brighten a dull garden this Everlasting is most 
useful; it is strong in growth and gives no 
trouble. Not only is it effective for the garden, 
but for winter decorations, when flowers are 
so scarce, it will be found valuable. The colour 
of the flowers is very pretty. They are golden- 
yellow in the centre, the other part a bright 
reddish-brown. I wonder that these Everlastings 
are not more used for church decorations at 
Christmas. For mixing with the evergreens 
they are admirable, as they last about the same 
time and are a brilliant contrast. There are many 
other varieties that would he equally useful. 
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ORCHIDS. 

AUTUMN-FLOWERING ORCHIDS. 
Cymbidiums. 

The Cymbidium family comprises about thirty 
species, several of which deserve a place in every 
collection, for they not only produce beautiful 
flowers during the autumn and winter months, 
but are also of stately aspect even when not in 
bloom. Cymbidiums are found in India, the 
Malay Archipelago, China, and tropical Aus¬ 
tralia, whilst a few species are found to be 
natives of Africa, Australia, and Japan. The 
Indian kinds which grow upon the Khasya Hills 
and Himalaya Mountains are found up to 
6,000 feet or 7,000 feet elevation, and even 
higher ; therefore under cultivation they should 
be treated accordingly. 

Culture. 

They may all be given very similar treatment, 
although some of the species which have thin, 
long, leathery leaves require more shade than is 
usually given the larger growing kinds with 
thick, coriaceous foliage. Cymbidiums produce 
thick, fleshy roots in abundance ; therefore pots 
of ample size should be provided for them. 
These plants succeed best when repotted about 
every two or three years. When so treated the 


magenta, the disc having a bright yellow streak 
down the centre. The flowers are borne six to 
eight upon a stout spike during the autumn and 
are sweetly scented. It is a native of Assam 
and Khasya. 

C. Dayanum. —This species, a native of the 
same country as the preceding, is a very beauti¬ 
ful kind. It somewhat resembles C. eburneum 
in manner of growth, and some authorities have 
classed it as a variety of that Bpecies ; the leaves, 
however, are narrower and longer, and the 
flower-spike is pendent. The flowers are white, 
with a few purple spots on the sepals and petals, 
and also on the disc of the lip. 

C. Devonianum. —A very pretty and distinct 
plant of small growth. The sepals and petals 
are yellowish-green, with several dotted lines 
of bright purple, the lip rosy-purple, with a 
blotch of deep maroon on each side of the throat. 
This is a very desirable plant, which flowers 
about May and June. It is also an Indian 
species. 

C. eburneo-Lowianum —This is a beautiful 
hybrid, the parents of which are expressed in 
the name. The sepals and petals are of a light 
nankeen-yellow, and the lip, formed as in C. 
Lowianum, is ivory - white, with a distinct 
V-shaped blotch of reddish crimson. It first 
flowered about five years ago. 

C. eburneum (see cut), one of the best, has 



One of the most beautiful of white-flowering Orchids (Cymbidium eburneum). 


fine spikes of bloom are produced more freely 
than when disturbed annually. The drainage 
should be well seen to and a good compost 
used, consisting of about two-thirds good 
turfy loam and one-third fibrous peat, adding 
a little sharp silver sand and a few pieces 
of charcoal or broken pots to assist in keeping 
the soil in a good open condition. This 
should be pressed down firmly, not raising 
the plants upon a mound. During the grow¬ 
ing season they enjoy an abundant supply 
of moisture both at the roots and over¬ 
head, but when at rest much less will 
suffice. Cymbidiums thrive well in a similar 
temperature to that maintained in the Cattleya- 
house, but if convenient a little extra heat may 
be given to those kinds which are found in 
tropical countries. The majority of the kinds 
here mentioned have been in cultivation for a 
number of years, and it is quite within recent 
years that any new additions have been made to 
the list. The following are the most desirable 
and beautiful kinds in cultivation— 

C. affine. —This, one of the more recently 
introduced kinds, is at present somewhat scarce. 
It resembles in growth the more popular kinds 
C. ebarneum and C. Mastersi, the leaves being 
broader, the size of the flowers about inter¬ 
mediate between that of these two kinds. The 
sepals and petals are ivory-white, as is also the 
lip, which is spotted on .the inner surface of the 
side lobes and blotclfed on the blade with rich 


been known for a number of years, having been 
first discovered in 1S37 on the Khasya Hills. 
It waB for a long time & very scarce plant, but 
is now found in almost every collection. The 
spike grows erect, and carries many flowers, 
which are pure white, excepting a yellow band 
in the centre of the lip. The flowers are large 
and very fragrant, and will continue in beauty a 
considerable time. 

C. elegans. —This species, together with C. 
Mastersi, has been removed from this genu9 to 
that of Cyperorchis by Blume and Bateman in 
consequence of some slight difference in the 
structure of the flowers. The leaves are each 
about 1£ feet long, raceme shorter, with many 
flowers and pendulous. The sepals and petals 
are of a uniform light, tawny yellow, the lip of 
the same colour, spotted on the disc with orange- 
yellow. 

C. giganteum. —A bold-growing plant, which 
has been known in our gardens since 1S21. The 
leaves attain a length of 2£ feet, as does also the 
flower-scape. The flowers, each 4 inches across, 
are of a yellowish-green, striped longitudinally 
with reddish-purple, the lip white or yellow, 
spotted with red. 

C. Lowianum. —This is a great favourite, as 
it flowers freely and continues in perfection for 
a long time. It wa9 first introduced from 
Burmah by Messrs. Low in 1878. It produces 
long, many-flowered racemes during the early 
months of the year. The sepals and petals are 


greenish-yellow, the lip yellow, with a large 
velvety, maroon blotch on the front lobe. A 
recently introduced variety of this kind. C. 
Lowianum Mandaianum, is identical in every 
respect, excepting the colour of the lip, which is 
bright clear yellow, the red blotch being entirely 
absent. It makes a pleasing contrast when 
grown with the typical form. 

C. Mastersi. —This is a beautiful kind, pro¬ 
ducing white flowers on erect spikes; the lip 
has an orange-yellow centre and is spotted with 
rosy-purple. 

C. Traceyanum.—O f this recent introduction 
which flowered out of a consignment of C. Lowi¬ 
anum in the nurseries of Sir. H. Tracy, of 
Twickenham, about four years ago, there was 
but a single specimen, which passed into the 
oelebrated collection of Baron Schrceder, of 
Eghani. In growth it is robust, the leaves each 
from 2 feet to 2^ feet long. The flowers indi¬ 
vidually measure upwards of 5 inches across, 
the sepals and petals greenish-yellow, dotted 
and streaked with longitudinal lines of reddish- 
crimson; the large lip, light yellow and 
spotted with reddish-crimson, is very crisp and 
fringed at the margin. 

C. Winnianum. —This was raised by Mr. 
Chas. Winn, of Birmingham, after whom it is 
named. It is the result of crossing C. gigan¬ 
teum and C. eburneum. The plant in manner 
of growth nearly resembles C. giganteum, but 
the shape of the flower is more after that of the 
other parent. The flowers individually measure 
about 4 inches across, the sepals and petals ivory 
white ; the lip of the C. giganteum form is ivory- 
white, spotted near the margin and on the side 
lobes with crimson, with two orange-yellow 
lines on the throat. W. 


Orchids for names.— Please state the 
names of the two Orchids I send you blossoms of, 
and hope they will arrive in a state for you to 
do so ? Will you tell me why the Sphagnum 
Moss does not grow with my plants, and 
although green when planted it always withers 
and dies ? Do we put it in too thickly, and 
without planting it sufficiently in the soil?— 
L. W. 

*»* The small yellow Orchid is Oncidium 
flexuosum, while the larger one, of which you 
send a single flower, is a somewhat poor form of 
Epidendrum cochleatum. There may be several 
reasons why the Sphagnum does not grow well 
with you, but in the absence of information as 
to your treatment we cannot say for certain 
what may be the cause in your particular case. 
The most probable is a dry atmosphere. You 
speak of planting Sphagnum, but it is very un¬ 
usual in potting Orchids to mix the Moss with 
the other material for the compost, when the 
moisture about the roots of the plants keeps it 
green, and at the same time it forms a good 
index to the state of the roots for moisture. Try 
this plan next time you are repotting, and as 
soon as the Moss shows by turning white that 
the moisture in the pot is exhausted give a fresh 
supply, and you will probably have no trouble 
in making it grow. 


Hypericum Moserianum tricolor.— 

This Hypericum, which is of French origin, has 
very bright coloured foliage, for in most of the 
leaves the green portion is limited to a small 
irregularly-shaped blotch in the centre, the rest 
of the leaf being when young of a yellowish hue 
suffused with red, but as the leaves mature the 
yellow portions change to a kind of reddish- 
carmine, especially where the plants have been 
fully exposed to the sun. That much of the 
colouring depends upon this may be seen in most 
specimens of this Hypericum, as the leaves on 
the upper portion have the carmine tint much 
more pronounced than those on the lower, which 
are slightly shaded by those above. The leaves 
of the variegated variety are narrower than those 
of the typical H. Moserianum, owing to the car¬ 
mine-tinted portion being somewhat contracted. 
The flowers are yellow, as in the type. By the 
lover of variegated-leaved plants this will no 
doubt be welcomed, but whether it is sufficiently 
robust to hold its own out-of-doors, unless in 
especially favoured spots, time will prove.—H. 


-The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Kxotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Qirdenof British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by A l/rtd Parsons, revised 
enlarged. Dtmylvo, linen boards, pries 12*.; well bound */» 
hilf-morocco, IS*. ail booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTSi 

DAFFODILS. 

Varieties and planting. 

No month of the year is so crowded with neces¬ 
sary work as the present one in those gardens 
where Daffodils abound, and no time should now 
be lost in getting such things into their perma¬ 
nent quarters, though they take no appreciable 
harm provided they are planted at once, and 
also provided they have been stored away on 
shelves or in open trays in some dry, airy 
position. As in all other groups of plants, differ¬ 
ent opinions exist with regard to lifting, plant¬ 
ing, manuring, and such-like, all alike baaed 
upon continued observations and practical 
culture of these popular flowers. 

Before anyone can authoritatively lay down 
one law for the guidance of every grower, soil and 
locality must receive very careful consideration. 
Happily among Narcissi there exists a host of 
varieties which may be readily grown in almost 
any garden, and, indeed, those that appear to 
need speoial soil are very few. The soil best 
suited to the greatest number of kinds is light 
loam overlying gravel, and this, particularly 
that of a very sandy nature, should be heavily 
manured at planting - time, or every 
Becond year at the most, well-rotted 
cow-manure being the best for this pur¬ 
pose. In such a soil and with such treat¬ 
ment, Emperor will send up flower- 
stems 2 feet 4 inches high, and foliage 
nearly 3 feet long, and nearly 1^ inches 
wide. Proportionately vigorous are such 
kinds as Horsfleldi, Empress, Golden 
Spur, General Gordon, Henry Irving, 

Sulphur and Orange Phu*nix, grandis, 
recently named Grandee, Led a, and 
others. During an almost unbroken 
period of well-nigh twenty years among 
lurdv plants and bulbs in various parts 
of England in which I have grown a 
large number of kinds, my experience 
goes to prove that a light loamy soil 
well manured will grow a very large pro¬ 
portion of our best Daffodils, and from 
bulbs so grown I have had bulbs of 
Emperor weighing nearly 1 lb. (and 
ounce for ounce is the best test for 
solidity). This was done with heavily 
manured soil, and without this I could 
not have produced such results. 

With regard to manure and its mode 
of application, in the first place, for 
such as the white - flowered kinds, 
cernuus, albicans, and all allied forms, 
with Mary Anderson, whose constitu¬ 
tions appear generally weaker, manure 
may be dispensed with and some spu¬ 
rious kinds also should be regarded as 
not overstrong in constitution, while 
the poeticus varieties delight in its 
abundant use. I always endeavour to 
employ well-decomposed manure, which 
is placed in a layer at a distance of 
5 inches or 6 inches below the level on whioh the 
bulbs are planted—a very important matter, as 
manure of no kind should come in immediate 
contact with the bulbs, but let it be so placed 
that it will enrich the soil, and where the roots 
will find it by-and-bye. The following is the 
plan I adopt, and I may add that our soil is 
noted for being particularly poor. I plant in 
beds 4 feet wide and about 45 feet long, and 
commencing a quarter, a deep trench is taken 
from the first bed and wheeled to the other 
extreme of it. I then prepare for the manure ; 
this is buried at about 10 inches or 12 inches 
from what will eventually be the surface, well 
shaken out evenly over the bed, afterwards 
being covered with 5 inches or 6 inches of soil, 
and upon this the bulbs are placed. By this 
method the soil is dug fully 15 inches, and 
affords ample opportunity for the roots to dive 
into. When the bed is filled with bulbs, the 
soil from the next bed is used for covering the 
first, and in this manner a perfeot change of 
soil is a certainty, the process being continued 
throughout. 

Whether in light or heavy soils, I am a strong 
believer in shallow planting, and would only 
recommend deep planting in those private 
gardens that have permanent beds of Daffodils, 
and which may be employed for bedding 
arrangements in summep-tpno when the bulbs 
are ove^ From an fsono\ pt% oi, #ofi|q€9oial 


point of view, shallow planting entails a great 
saving of labour, while for shallow soils 
deep planting is an obvious error, as the deeper 
vou dig the poorer the soil becomes ; whereas, 
by shallow planting the roots have the decided 
advantage of the increased depth of superior 
soil. Shallow planting, again, is a decided gain 
in those instances where the soil is heavy or 
clayey, and where the subsoil is either retentive 
or badly drained. Shallow-planted bulbs, too, 
are of superior form, short-necked, plump and 
solid, while deeply planted ones are inclined to 
elongate. My usual depth for the majority is 
4 inches, the result being an early ripening and 
sound, plump bulbs. E. 


Removing Perns, etc.— I have an out¬ 
door rockery in which are planted Ferns, Ivy 
(small leaf), Primroses, Iris, and wild Straw¬ 
berry. There are several Ferns I wish to 
remove to pots, and in some parts the rockery 
is overcrowded with Ferns and in others is rather 
bare. I wish in this instance to make it more 
even or regular. The whole has been established 
six years. When should potting take place, as 
also the transplanting? Should the Ivy be 
allowed to run at will, and is there a possibility 
of its “ choking ” the growth of Ferns, etc. ? I 


still. Send good-sized ones, not little scraps, 
and preferably such as are well furnished with 
spore-cases on the back. 

Herbaceous plants.— I want a list of 
twelve hardy herbaceous plants, so that I can 
be cutting from July to end of September. 
Would you kindly say the most effective for 
exhibition ?— Herbaceous. 

* # * There is such a great variety of fine and 
handsome subjects to choose from that the diffi¬ 
culty is to select the twelve “best.” Here are 
a few, however, all first-rate for the purpose : 
Delphinium in variety, Spiraea palmata or 
S. venusta, Hemerocallis flava, Peonies in 
variety, both herbaceous and “ tree ” kinds, 
Pyrethrum roseum, single and double, Coreopsis 
lanceolata and C. grandiflora, Lathyrus grandi- 
folius albus, Achillea ptarmica “ Pearl, Gail- 
lardia. Campanula pyramidalis, Geum oocci- 
neutn, fl.-pl., Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Anemone 
japonica alba, and Tritoma Uvaria, besides such 
fine things as the Iris, Papavers, &c. 

Hardy perennials for market —Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly tell me the 
names and where to obtain hardy perennials 
most suitable for marketing in spring, and if 
safe to replant now ?— Tyro. 

* # * Some of the best hardy herbaceous plants 


Daffodils in an Essex garden. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Great Warley, Essex. 




am pestered with slugs and woodlice. Would 
it assist in the destruction if all decaying 
matter—namely, leaves from trees, creepers, 
etc., were daily collected, and clinkers raised, 
and a dressing of lime given, or any other 
means that yeu could suggest? Vegetable 
matter being removed, a certain amount of 
nourishment is taken away. Could I not save 
this and throw on again ? If so, should it be 
limed, and when best to return it ? If I submit 
some leaves of Ferns for name, when should 
this be done, as I have some I cannot tell by 
plates I have seen.— Cryptogamia. 

# » # The proper time to divide, transplant, or 
pot hardy Ferns is in spring, just when the 
fresh fronds are commencing to uncurl (or 
rather before), and before they have become 
developed to any extent. Keep the growth of the 
Ivy reduced, so that it will not interfere with 
the Ferns. An occasional dusting with quick¬ 
lime on moisb evenings in summer will greatly 
aid in keeping slugs under; but woodlice are 
more troublesome, and a good clean up and dis¬ 
turbance now and then will help to get rid of 
them as much as anything. Leaves may be 
collected as they fall, placed in a heap to decay 
(no lime is necessary for this, though a little 
will do no harm), and when a year old be 
applied as a top-dressing, either in the autumn 
or early spring. Fronds of the Ferns, if not 
too much withered, may be sent up for naming 


for your purpose are Hollyhocks, Pansies, Del- 
phiniums, Lupins, Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Carnations, Campanula persicifolia alba- 
plena, with C. pyramidalis, and others, Doroni- 
cum plantagineum, etc., Coreopsis lanceolata, 
and C. grandifolia, Phloxes in var., Pyrethrum 
roseum, both single and double in var., Spirteas 
of Borts, Aquilegias, sincle-coloured and double 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Fentstemons, and many 
others. Most of the above may be most easily 
and cheaply raised from seed, which should be 
sown from April to July, to provido plants to 
flower the following spring and summer. Named 
varieties, or distinct kinds of good colour, etc., 
suitable for market work may be obtained from 
any large nursery where such things are culti¬ 
vated. Why not advertise for your require¬ 
ments ? This would probably be the cheapest 
way in the end. If your soil is light and warm 
you may plant now, otherwise better wait till 
the spring. 

Deutzla gracilis.— This is an old plant loft in 
the open during summer. Slugs attacked the leaves and 
it looks sickly. It has been repotted and put into green¬ 
house. I should be very glad of any fnformation for its 
future treatment.— Vsronica. 

*.* Keep the plant cool until after the turn of the days', 
in an airy pit or frame, watering very sparingly. In 
February or March bring it into a icarm greenhouse, 
giving rather more water and syringing overhead daily. 
If the growth is sufficiently strong it will flower more or 
less well next season, :butif forced too early or hard it will 
probably go blind. 3 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYACINTHS FOR SHOW. 

It now beoomes necessary for all lovers of the 
Hyacinth to make ready for the potting np of 
those bulbs intended to make a display in the 
spring, and to those who are desirous to excel in 
the exhibition of the Hyacinth a few notes as 
to the best varieties to grow ma y just now be 
acceptable. A suitable compost is one of the 
chief considerations at the outset, and the fol¬ 
lowing ingredients will be found amply sufficient 
to give good results, provided other details are 
properly attended to. No compost is better than, 
say, two parts good loam, one part well-decayed 
manure, a good sprinkling of leaf-mould, and a 
sufficient quantity of coarse sand to keep the 
whole of the soil nice and open. Mix thoroughly 
before using, and see that the soil is fairly 
moist. For exhibition 6-in. pots are the beet, and 
with a good sound and heavy bulb sjoikes of blos¬ 
soms of large size are obtained. Observe care 
when crocking the pots, and see that both the 
crooks and pots are clean. The drainage must 
be done by covering the hole at the bottom with 
a large piece of potsherd, and succeeding pieces 
placed in proper order over this, each pieoe being 
smaller until the top of the layer is covered with 
the smallest pieces. A few bits of £-inch bones 
are an advantage. Cover the drainage with any 
rough material to prevent the soil working down 
into it. When potting it is better to almost fill 
the pot with soil, and this should be fairly firm. 
Before placing the bulb in position, take out 
from the centre of the pot sufficient soil to allow 
the bulb to be plaoed in position with a slight 
pressure. A handful of soil thrown on the top 
and a few raps on the potting-bench will settle 
the soil round the bulb comfortably. Do not 
press the bulb too hard into the soil, or when 
the rooting process begins the bulb will rise out 
of the soil, and the ultimate result will be far 
from satisfactory. 

The pots must now be plunged, and no better 
position than a oold frame oould be chosen for 
the purpose. If this is not obtainable, they 
may be stood on a good bed of ashes in any odd 
corner of the garden; but the bed of ashes 
should be of sufficient depth to keep out the 
worms. Cover the bulbs with a small sixty 
;3-inch) pot, placing it in an inverted position 
over the top of the bulb. In this way there is 
scarcely any risk of losing the bulbs by rotting, 
whioh often happens when this precaution is not 
taken. Cover the pots to a depth of at least 
6 inches with Coooa-nut-fibre-refuse, finely- 
sifted ashes, or anything of a similar character. 
Thus they remain for about six weeks undis¬ 
turbed, when they should be inspected, as in 
many instances growths will have been made. 
When they have made about an inch of growth 
they should be removed to a cold frame or cool 
greenhouse, and the glass covered with some 
thick shading material for a few days until the 
leaves become quite green. If kept in a oold 
frame and protected from frost the resulting 
growths should be nice and sturdy, and of a 
character indispensable for exhibition. 

When they are ultimately placed in the cool 

f reenhouse it is of great importance that they 
e arranged on a shelf as near the glass as 
possible, as under no circumstanoes must they 
become drawn. The house must be kept well 
ventilated at all times, always, of course, 
avoiding a draught. If attention be paid to 
these little details the growers’ efforts cannot 
fail to be rewarded with success. When the 
bells on the spike first show themselves weak 
liquid-manure-water may be given to them, and 
once a week a watering of that useful stimulant, 
sulphate of ammonia, dissolved and used at the 
rate of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of pure 
water, will add materially to the size and colour 
of the blossoms, and build up a magnificent 
exhibition spike. 

When staking the flower-spike thin hazel 
stakes will be found moat useful, and these 
should be worked up carefully through the bells 
to prevent damage. Thin pieces of raffia 
Bhould be used for tying, one tie being made 
about an inch or more from the top, and again 
lower down, finally giving a tie to the bare stem. 
When staging the plants for an exhibition, nice 
clean or new twenty-four (8-inoh) pots should be 
utilised, and into these the plants which have 
all along been grown in- 6-inch pots should be 
place!, pots as well, of course^ Coyep the-, soil 
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and top of the pot with some nice fresh green 
Moss, and in this way give a nice finish to the 
arrangement. Always see that the varieties are 
properly named, and that this is legibly done. 

The best twelve varieties for general use are— 
Rubra maxima, lovely delioate pink, good truss ; 
Sultan’s Favourite, pleasing rose-striped pink, 
handsome truss ; Gigantea, blush, large com¬ 
pact truss ; Garibaldi, splendid crimson, grand 
truss, rather early ; Koh-I-Noor, bright salmon- 
pink, semi-double, most useful; Lora Macaulay, 
carmine, passing to bright crimson-scarlet, fine 
large truss; Czar Peter, oharming blue, large 
bells, large elegant truss; Lord Derby, pearl 
blue, very large truss; Grand Maitre, deep 

g wcelain-blue, very large truss; King of the 
lues, dark blue, large bells, grand compact 
truss; La Grandesse, largest and best of the 
whites; and Grandeur k Merveille, white, shaded 
rose, very large, oompact truss. 

D. B. Crane. 


“ Geraniums ” and Fuchsias. —Will 

you be good enough to tell me the best way to 
keep “Geraniums” and Fuchsias throughout 
the winter ? The top of the Heath is very oold. 
Should they be hung up by the heels or left in 
pots?—F. M. 

%* Keep the plants in pots (or packed 
closely in boxes) by all means, the other method 
mentioned being a very rough and ready one. 
The plants may be kept, supposing there is no 
greenhouse, in the window of any room in which 
there is a fire in oold weather, or even in a 
fairly frost-proof cellar or shed where there is a 
little light. By letting them go Quite dry, 
giving little or no water from November to the 
end of February, “Geraniums” will stand 
several degrees of frost; but Fuchsias must not 
be kept quite dry, or the wood shrivels and the 
plants die. 

Bright winter flowers for the con¬ 
servatory.— I want to have my conservatory 
full of bright flowers this winter; oould you tell 
me what plants I should get to secure this ? 
For several years 1 have had great disappoint¬ 
ment. I do not care for expensive plants, 
but I want to make my conservatory look 
bright. Would you recommend creepers in a 
conservatory, and if so, which ?—E. D. 

*,* Creepers are very useful in a large con¬ 
servatory, especially in summer ; but the growth 
should be thinned a good deal before winter, 
leaving only those whioh flower in winter, such 
as Mme. Crousse Ivy Pelargonium, Tropseolum 
Fire-ball, Acacia Rioeana, Tea Roses, Abutilons, 
Ac. 0 ther necessary plants for winter blooming 
are bulbs in quantity, especially Daffodils, 
Tulips, and FreesiaB. These are cheap and 
easily foreed. Primulas, Cyclamens, Zonal 
“ Geraniums,” especially F. V. Raspail, Genis¬ 
tas, Erica hyemalis, and Wilmoreana, and a few 
hardy shrubs for forcing, such as Rhododen¬ 
drons, Deutzia gracilis, Azalea mollis, and, of 
course, you will grow a good stook of Chrysan¬ 
themums. The late varieties will keep [the 
house gay till the bulbs oome. 

Culture of Freesias.—I have planted 
Freesia bulbs now, whioh I have just got from 
town, to bloom, I hope, about January. Can 
you tell me how to treat them ? I see in your 
issue of September 28th how to treat the bulbs 
taken off last season’s bulbs. You say, “One 
season’s good growth will afford strong bulbs 
large enough to flower.” Does one season mean 
a whole year, and that if planted now they will 
not flower till September, 1896 ? Then, “ But 
the only way to ensure their doing so satisfac¬ 
torily U to fairly roast the plants on a dry, sunny 
shelf while the growth is ripening off and the 
leaves falling.” Is this what the old bulbs have 
to do before the young bulbs are removed ? The 
bulbs I have just planted, should they be put on 
a sunny Bhelf, and how often should I water 
them ; and ought the soil to be what you mention 
in last week’s issue ? How long after flowering 
are they left before being taken out of the pot 
and divided ?—Countess. 

*,* Strong bulbs of Freesias potted early in 
September will flower in January next. Keep 
them on a shelf near the glass, and night 
temperature of 50 degs., and give water when 
dry. The artiole from which the quotations 
were given refers to the growth and proper 
ripening of small bulbs only. Purchased bulbs 
are, or should be, strong enough to flower four 


months after potting if helped on in heat; bat 
it is important to have them in a light position 
to keep the growth sturdy and the flower-stems 
short. We force a great many Freezias for 
winter cutting. We repot the bulbs in August, 
and start in a cold frame. When the plants are 

2 inches high they are plaoed on a shelf running 
down the centre of a span-roofed house, where 
they get plenty of warmth and light with free 
ventilation, and as a consequence they are dwarf 
and robust. After flowering and growth is 
finished, less water is given until the plants die 
down, when watering ceases, and the plants go 
to rest till August. 

Greenhouse heating with oiL— Per¬ 
haps the following note may be of use to your 
correspondent, “ H. M. B.” In my greenhouse 
(11 feet by 6 feet) I have a zinc box 12 inches 
square turned bottom upwards, with a piece cut 
out to admit a “ Princess stove ” to be put in 
under a copper boiler, which is soldered to the top 
Of the box inside, so the stove just slides under¬ 
neath. From the top of the boiler are two 2-inoh 
zinc pipes which run the whole length of the 
house—a flow and return—into a terminal piece. 
Above the box is a small cistern holding about 

3 pints of water. In the corner of the box 
nearest the front of the house is a 1-inch zinc 
pipe to carry off the fumes and warm the top of 
the house at the same time, it running the whole 
length and out at the end. There is also a tube 
in the terminal end to carry off steam. It is a 
very good and cheap way of heating a small 
house, and not the least smell is caused.— 
H. G. Holdway. 


ROSRS. 

A Monthly Rose.—Some forty or fifty 
years ago there grew against my old home a climb¬ 
ing Rose. It was called—whether correctly or not 
I cannot say—“ Monthly.” Ib blossomed from 
early spring to late autumn. The flowers were 
pink, small, and nearly single. The petals were 
somewhat loosely packed and comparatively few 
in number. Can you tell what species it was, 
and whether it is still obtainable?—J. W. B. 

* * We have no doubt whatever that the old 
“ Monthly ” Rose you mention is the common 
Blush China. It can be obtained from any 
florist, and is still one of the most constant 
bloomers we have. 

Tea Rose President.— This Rose is prob¬ 
ably very seldom mentioned under the name 
here used, because all who have had much ex¬ 
perience with Tea Roses have long since satisfied 
themselves it has no point of distinction from 
the much older variety, Adam. The first Tea 
Rose I ever knew was Adam, and a big plant of 
it in a large pot used to be gently forced in a 
conservatory, and I can picture now the great, 
drooping, rosy, sweet-scented flowers. Whether 
as Adam or President, however, the Rose merits 
more attention than it gets at present, for 
it has been rather neglected at the present day. 
It is a little slow in growth at the beginning, 
and with drooping flowers is apt as a small 
bush to hide much of its beauty. With a little 
patient waiting and spare use of the knife it 
makes a handsome bush, but on a wall or fence 
by careful training it soon attains a fair height, 
and shows off its drooping, rosy blooms to the 
fullest advantage.—H. 

1313.— Sweet Brier for a hedge.— Sweet Brief 
makes a capital hedge, and will grow anywhere, another 
point in its favour being that cattle will not eat it. I have 
In my garden a hedge in which Sweet Brier is mixed with 
the Copper and Yellow Austrian Briers, Sootch Briers, 
Harrisoni, and Persian Yellow. The effect when they are 
all In bloom is charming.—S. W. F. 


Clubbing in Wallflowers.—A reply 
was given in Gardening of September 21, page 
454, to B. Hutchinson, who inquired what was 
the cause of his Wallflowers clubbing, whioh wm 
quite wrong. The cause of Wallflowers, 
Cabbages, and other ornciferous plants clubbing 
is not “ a little insect,” but a well-known fungus, 
Plasmodiophorua brassicee, one of the Slime 
Fungi. The affeoted plants should be taken np 
carefully, so as not to leave any of the roots in 
the soil, and be at once burnt, and the gronnd 
dressed as recommended with gas-lime. No 
plants of the same nature should be allowed to 
grow on the infested soil for at least two yean, 

I as certain spores of this fungus will remain 
I alive in the ground for that period.—G. S. S. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A FEW NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is generally understood that the first varieties 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemum exhibited in 
this country were those imported by Mr. 
Robert Fortune, and staged by Mr. Standish, 
of Bagshot, at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the autumn of 1861. 
There were, however, in cultivation before that 
time several kinds that bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to the new introductions, but they were 


kinds, on the contrary, with their marvellous | 
variation of form and colour, their distinctive 
length of loose, dishevelled florets and adapta¬ 
bility for artistio purposes, have always been 
favourites with the French. Within a few years 
of the distribution of Mr. Fortune’s importations 
the florists of 

Toulouse 

had secured as many examples as were possible, 
and they speedily set about the improvement of 
them by seeding and cross-fertilising the material 
at command until the number and beauty of 
their novelties aroused a corresponding interest 


what must be regarded as the most popular 
flower of present times. Of the later school of 
Toulouse Chrysanthemum growers, M. Simon 
Delaux and M. Louis Lacroix deserve to occupy 
the front rank. M. S. Delaux has, perhaps, 
raised most varieties of the two, and in this 
notice is the raiser that chiefly concerns us. 
Before Chrysanthemums were raised so exten¬ 
sively in England and America as at present, 
the majority of our choicest Japanese varieties 
were sent out by M. Dtlaux, but during the past 
few years the competition with which he has 
had to contend has prevented many of his new 



not accounted worthy of any serious attention 
on the part of exhibitors, because they failed to 
conform to the standard of perfection which 
had been set up by the florists of those days. 
Nothing short of the perfectly incurved form, 
stiff, regular, and formal, satisfied the taste of 
the growers of thirty or forty years ago, and so 
it will be found that the Japanese varieties 
were some Years before they attracted anything 
like general attention. 

The inourved Chrysanthemums were pecu¬ 
liarly the product of English and Guernsey 
raisers, who have alwa; 
this department of rubl 

Digitizer 1 


ays seemed to cater for 
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in them on this side of the Channel. Toulouse 
is affectionately regarded by the French Chrys¬ 
anthemum grower as le berceau du Chrysan- 
thrine. in and around that city a little band of 
amateur and professional raisers have for more 
than twenty years been carrying on their woik, 
with a success unequalled perhaps by any other 
place in France. It was there that Captain 
Bernet, the first man in Europe to seed the 
flower, resided, and aided by his gardener, 
Dominique Pertuz^a, this worthy amateur laid 
a foundation to be built upon by others who 
have followed quite as successfully in the inter¬ 
esting operations of improving in other directions 


seedlings from occupying so high a position as 
they might otherwise nave done. 

The variety Comte F. Lurani was raised by 
M. Delaux and sent out by him in the spring of 
1891, with several others, which have proved 
that he has not lost his cunning in the work 
upon which he has so long been engaged. The 
best of his 1891 set were Felix Cassagneau, 
Marquis de Paris, Ferdinands Ponei, Gaetano 
Guelfi, and Marcel Grilli, all of which have been 
seen in this country in good form, but not, 
pet haps, to so great an extent as the subject of 
this notice. Comte F. Lurani is not pre¬ 
eminently a show vaTiff ft f<pri cut b!uoms, and 
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therefore scarcely an exhibitor’s flower. Bat it 
is, notwithstanding, a very beantifnl flower in 
its class, and one which in a bank of Chrysan¬ 
themums at a nursery or in a group at a show 
will inevitably draw the visitor’s attention to it. 
For decorating the conservatory or greenhouse, 
or adorning an apartment, this loosely reflexed 
Japanese Chrysanthemum has few equals, and 
to some tastes no superior. It is what would 
be called a medium-sized flower, and for the 
purposes mentioned is quite large enough to 
please those who find the average show bloom 
too large and clumsy. The bloom from which 
the engraving on page 497 was made was 
grown by Mr. H. J. Jones, of the Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, who states that its cultiva¬ 
tion does not differ materially from that of most 
of the Japanese kinds. It is not a very strong 
rooting variety, an 8-inch pot being ample. The 
ground colour of the bloom is a clear white, and 
each petal is shaded and flushed with a deep, 
bright rosy hue. The plant grows only about 
2 feet in height, has capital foliage and a branch¬ 
ing growth, which is a point in its favour for 
decoration. Having seen Comte F. Lurani for 
three seasons in succession, and at more than 
one place where Chrysanthemums are grown, I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to baa very 
charming and effective flower, and a very dis¬ 
tinct one. 

There are a few others which may be regarded 
as companion varieties, viz. :— 

Commandant Blusset, carmine-purple, silvery 
reverse, long drooping petals. 

Lk Riionk, bright rich yellow, broad petals. 

Mme. Calvat, flesh-white, large petals, dwarf 
and sturdy growth. 

Marquis de Paris, mottled white, good sized 
blooms. 

L. Canning, a fine white variety, good habit 
and short-jointed growth. 

Charles Daniels, orange-red, golden reverse. 

These, however, are not of M. Dclaux’s 
raising, except the one named Marquis de Paris ; 
the first three are recent seedlings of M. Ernest 
Calvat, L Canning is an American variety, and 
Charles Daniels was raised by M. Boucharlat. 

H. 


Chrysanthemum bud sprouting.— 

Will you kindly tell me through the pages of 
Gardening the reason of the bud of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum, which I have sent by post, sprout¬ 
ing in the way it has done? It is a Japanese 
variety, Waban, and the plant is strong and 
healthy, only bearing three buds, orown-buds, 
two of which have sprouted, as you see, and the 
third one, which is larger, looks as if it would 
do the same. Can you suggest any means of 
preventing it if it should appear in other plants ? 
Thanking you in anticipation.—G. F. 

* # * This is a curious example of morphology, 
which has been influenced by the peculiar 
character of the weather. The bud of Waban 
sent had from its summit thrown out a dozen 
small buds. We have seen several curious 
freaks in Chrysanthemums this season, but not 
in this wav. It would have been better to have 
removed the first crown-bud and run on to the 
next. The second would have been quite time 
enough. Of course it is too late to do this now. 

Chrysanthemum Louise. — This charming: 
Japanese sort should be added to every collection. The 
blooms have a loosely-incurved form, and are massive and 
rich. Colour, blush-white. Not the least of the merits of 
this sort is its dwarf growth. Handsome blooms may be 
obtained on plants less than 2 feet high.— H. S. 

Chrysanthemum M. Ohas. Molin.— An intro¬ 
duction from France of a somewhat recent date, and is a 
strikingly handsome flower. The buds open bronzy in 
colour, the last developed florets coming bright yellow', 
this giving it a distinct appearance. It is a Japanese form, 
slightly recurving, full, large, and massive. The growth 
is of medium height, with fine foliage.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Rose Wynne.— This is an 
English-raised flower of the Japanese type. It is pure 
white. The bloom is large, composed of extra long thick 
florets. In formation it is loosely arranged and very 
taking. The habit of the plant is excellent.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. E. G. Hill.— As an 
October-flowering sort this is welcome. It is a good 
grower. The bloom is incurving in shape, its oolour blush- 
white. The flowers may be grown to a large size, and it is 
also pretty and useful when not disbudded at all.—H. 8. 


Propagating Bmbothrium coccin- 

eum —This gorgeous-flowered South American 
Prote&d, which succeeds so well in the south 
and west of England and also in some parts of 
Ireland, can be increased by seeds when obtain¬ 
able ; but, failing thii 
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difficult to root, though somehow it has acquired 
the reputation of being a verv difficult plant to 
propagate in this way. Probably stout, vigor¬ 
ous shoots takea from a plant growing freely in 
the open ground would not strike readily, but 
in my case I have a stock plant in a pot which 
is kept in the greenhouse, and the shoots are 
then, as a matter of course, somewhat attenu¬ 
ated, or, in the language of the propagator, 
drawn out. It is a well-known fact that in the 
case of some plants it is almost impossible to 
induce them to form roots unless the cuttings 
are treated in this manner before they are 
separated from the parent plant. I treat the 
cuttings just as greenhouse Rhododendrons— 
that is to say, they are cut off at a joint at a 
length of 3 inches or 4 inches, and a leaf or two 
having been removed at the base, they are then 
dibbled into pots, which are well drained with 
broken crocks, and then filled firmly with very 
sandy peat. When the pots are finished a 
thorough watering is given, and they are then 
placed in a close propagating-case in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, where they strike root in 
three months or less.—T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

8PIR^EA. BUM ALDA. 

The Spiraeas are among the most interesting of 
hardy shrubs, offering great variety both of 
growth and blossom, and flowering one after 


another all through the summer. The one here 
figured, S. Bumalda, is one of the most useful. 
It begins to flower early in July, and even now 
(October 3) is not quite over. It is a neat, 
low-growing shrub, suitable for a front place in 
the border and requiring no trimming or tying 
up. The flat heads of shiny flowers shade off 
beautifully from rose to palest pink. The white 
variety is hardly worth growing, except as a 
variety, for it is not nearly so pretty. Each 
kind has the odd habit of repeating its pink 
and white in splashes and lines on the respective 
leaves. The plant figured is one of a large 
clump of Spirceas that grow and flourish where 
formerly was a farm pond. From here they 
have been spread about the garden. S. Bumalda 
is the nearest to the path ; behind are the white- 
lumed, tall S. Lindleyana, S. arioefolia, and a 
uge plant of S. aruncus. The pink and carmine 
are repeated in clumps of S. palmata and S. 
palmata rubra. 

One of the prettiest shrubby Spiraeas is S. 
Thunbergi. The graoeful wreaths of tiny white 
flowers begin to open about April 7, and the 
foliage is always useful for table decorations. It 
is not easy to recognise the different members of 
this large family, but each one has an interest of 
its own. J. E. N. 

WEIGELA CANDIDA. 

In two or three cases lately that have come 
under my notice this Weigela has produced 
quite an autumnal crop of blossoms, which are 
of especial value, for white flowerB among hardy 
shrubs during the month of September are very 
few. Taken altogether, it is certainly a good 


Weigela, and one that should have a place 
assigned it where these pretty flowering shrubs 
are grown. W. Candida, which is, I believe, of 
garden origin, is, irrespective of blossoms, quite 
distinct from any of the others, being more up¬ 
right in growth, while the leaves are narrower 
in proportion to their length than those of W. 
rosea. The flowers of W. Candida are slightly 
tinged with green, but the autumn flowers are 
whiter than those produced at the normal 
season. 

A second good white variety, but which, as 
far as I have seen, does not flower at all in the 
autumn, is W. hortensis nivea, said to be a 
direct importation from Japan. This is far 
more spreading in growth than the other, 
while the leaves are large, broad, and very 
rugose—in fact, quite different from those 
of W. Candida. In the early summer the 
fine white flowers are born in great profusion. 
The distinction between these two Weigelas 
extends even to their propagation, for W. Can¬ 
dida strikes root more readily and makes more 
rapid progress during its earlier stages than W. 
hortensis nivea. Some of the deeply coloured 
ones, too, flower more or less freely during the 
autumn, notably Lavallei and the comparatively 
new Eva Rathke. Many of the spring and early 
summer-flowering shrubs have this autumn 
bloomed again in several cases with great 
freedom. Prominent among those that I have 
noticed within the last month are Wistaria 
sinensis in many places, but one large plant 
I especially was as fully laden with blossom as in 
the spring. The golden flowers 
of the Laburnum, too, have 
been in many places very con¬ 
spicuous, while some plants of 
Berberis Darwini are still in 
full bloom. The hybrid B. 
stenophylla has occasionally 
a few scattered blooms, while 
some kinds of Pyrus have 
tlowered again. Two or three 
blossoms on a bush of Mag¬ 
nolia obovata were very 
noticeable, and Azalea mollis 
has in one or two cases at 
least added to the autumnal 
display. One thing that 
suggests itself with regard to 
lants that produce a secon- 
ary crop of flowers in the 
autumn, particularly those 
that bloom pretty regularly 
in this way, such as Berberis 
Darwini, is whether it would 
be possible by a judicious 
selection to raise quite an 
autumn-floweriDg race, as it 
would certainly be very 
valuable. T. 


Various plants. —I have a number of 
Heliotrope, Coleus, and Lantana, which I 
bought as rooted cuttings last spring, and they 
are now good-sized plants. Will they be good 
for next year or shall I require new plants next 
spring ? If they will bloom next spring, kindly 
advise me as to the best means of keeping them 
through winter, repotting, &c. ? I have a heated 
greenhouse, and hot and cold frames. Are the 
above-named plants better grown yearly from 
cuttings or seed ? If so, when is the best time 
to take cuttings or sow seed ?—L. W. V. 

*** All the plants mentioned may be kept 
over another year, and be rendered more or less 
effective then, but except when large specimens 
are required, young plants from cuttings are 
decidedly preferable. For early flowering, or 
effect, these should be struck in the autumn, 
about August, but as it is now too late for this, 
better keep them over the winter as stock plants. 
The Heliotrope and Lantanas will be quite safe 
in a cool-house from which frost is excluded, 
but Coleus require a steady warmth of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. to winter well. In the spring, when 
they begin to grow again, take off the side shoots 
2 inches to 3 inches long, insert them in pots of 
very Bandy soil, and keep moist and shaded in a 
warm-house or pit till rooted. 

Gold • fish dying (Elea Leech). — The white 
woolly kind of fungus with which your Gold-fish become 
covered is caused by keeping them in “hard” spring 
water. Use river or pond water, or if only spring water 
can be obtained, expose it to the sun and air fora few days 
before supplying it to your fish. Also use plenty of sand 
or gravel and some water weeds. 
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One of the bush Spiraeas (S. Bumalda) at Hazelhurst, Hosleinere. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE GRAPES. 

The culture of late Grapes duriog the past few 
years has greatly increased, the trade growers 
having made them a special feature. As regards 
varieties, few are superior to the one illustrated, 
Black Alicante, both for keeping and good 
quality. Of late years the more popular Oros 
Colman has to a oertain extent superseded the 
above popular variety, on account of its size and 
keeping qualities, but the flavour cannot be 
compared to the Alicante ; but in these days, 
when size is everything, growers for sale will 
have the most showy fruit, quality being of 
secondary importance. I do not know any Grape 
more readily grown than the Alicante, and in 
spite of heavy crops, the Vines continue to carry 
a great weight of fruit year after year, and to 
finish well, there being less difficulty in finishing 
the Alicante than other late kinds. 

In a note on late Grapes it would be out of 
place to omit an old favourite, Lady Downe’s 
{Seedling, as this is the best keeping kind we 
have, in spite of new varieties. I consider this 
and the one illustrated the two best winter 
Grapes we have. I admit that 
the Alicante cannot be classed 
as late as Lady Downe's, but it 
is invaluable to provide the 
mid winter supply, the later 
kind to form a succession or 
last till new Grapes are in 
season. The Alicante is the 
beat winter Grape an amateur 
can grow, if due attention be 
paid to thinning, the most im¬ 
portant point in its culture. 

The Alicante, if left thick in 
the bunch, so soon decays that 
careful thinning is necessary, 
and overcropping is also fatal 
to good culture. This variety 
crops so freely that unless a good 
portion of bunches are removed 
the Vines are soon exhausted. 

Another very fine late Grape 
is the Alnwick Seedling, which 
requires more care in setting, 
but is a good keeper, of excel¬ 
lent flavour, and a nice-looking 
fruit, but not equal in useful¬ 
ness to the Alicante. There 
are other varieties worth 
naming, but as regards easy 
culture and free cropping the 
above are superior. The one 
advised is noted for its fine 
bloom when quite ripe, and in 
midwinter makes a grand 
addition to the dessert, keeping 
well into spring if out from 
the plants at the beginning of 
the year and bottled, the bun¬ 
ches being plaoed in clean 
water, with some charcoal to 
keep the water sweet. Place 
the bottles in a room with a 
regular dry atmosphere, not 
allowing any moisture to rest on the berries after 
being out. To get fine fruits it is well to crop 
lightly, as the variety named always shows 
a great number of bunches, and these should be 
removed before those intended to remain are 
thinned. In hot weather partially shade Vines 
if too close to glass to prevent scorching, as the 
berries when colouring soon get burnt. 

_ G. W. 

How to build sunk Melon pits.— 

Could you give me directions about the above ; 
also is it necessary to build an outer pit ? If 
not, how is the pit to be re-lined to keep the 
heat to the proper amount, and if an outer pit 
is necessary, what size ought it to be ?—C. T 

# # * In such pits the heat is not maintained 
by means of fresh linings, or very seldom at 
least; but if the growth is trained to wires or a 
trellis provision is made to prevent the plants 
(grown in large pots or troughs) from sinking as 
the manure settles down. But the best way to 
construct them is to make the upper part with 
a false bottom of perforated kiln tiles, set in 
angle-irons, with roomy chambers beneath, and 
doors at the back opening on to a sunk brick 
p»th. When the manure cools it isfvithdrawn 
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through the door, and replaced with fresh 
material, without destroying the plants, etc., 
above at all. The moist heat, of course, 
ascends to the upper part through the perfora¬ 
tions. Should it at any time be found excessive, ’ 
keep it down by covering the holes with turf 
sods, or slates, etc. 

Neglected vinery. — Would someone 
kindly tell me if Vines which have been 
neglected for many years past (owing to family I 
having left the place), would, if properly treated 
now, be any good for future bearing? They 
have thrown out roots all up the stem. What 
is the special cause of this ? The roots of Vines 
are in outside border, and of course lack nour¬ 
ishment. The Vines at present are a mass of 
leaf. —V eronic a. 

• # # You need not mind the Vines which have 
been neglected having what are termed air- 
roots. These are caused by much shade or a 
moist house, and may be cut away at pruning. 
Our advice is now to partially prune, say all 
rank lateral growth, back to within 1$ feet of 
the rods. This will admit light and air to 
mature the wood left. Later on, when the 
leives hwe fallen, you mu»t cut back to one or 
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A bunch of the Black Alicante Grape. 


two eyes of the new wood, and if possible to 
retain a young strong cane, do so now at 
the shortening-back. By this means at the 
winter pruning you may be able to dispense 
with an old cane, if these latter are naked or 
weak. You see, the fruits are produced on the 
new wood of this year’s growth, so that it is 
necessary to have the fruiting buds as strong as 
possible. In reducing these wild Vines lake 
care to furnish the house with good wood, as far 
as possible, and in your case, with the Vines so 
long neglected, they will take some time to get in 
condition. If the canes or rods are too thick, why 
not cut some out ? We do not know all details, 
and can only partially advise. You will get a 
good return from such Vines if you take them 
in hand and allow ample light and air, force 
slowly next year, and you will get good wood. 
Crowding is the great evil. Do not attempt to 
carry all the fruit shown next season, but get 
strong wood, and only a small crop till the 
Vines are in good condition. Vine-roots in 
open borders cannot be done much with in the 
way of overhauling. Do this next May or 
April. If the weather is warm, uncover the 
’ border till you get at the roots, then give new 
soil, and manure over the surface-roots. Use 
' bone-meal freely, and water occasionally with 


liquid-manure, or give some guano and well 
water in. You may now feed by copious 
supplies of liquid, as the season has been dry, 
and your Vines having much growth, will be 
benefited ; besides, the roots will be active for 
some time yet, whereas, in spring, they do not 
grow freely till the top growth is * ell advanced. 
There is a sufficient store of sap to start the new 
growth for several weeks. If your growth is 
not firm, apply heat, giving a little daily in the 
daytime to ripen up the wood. 

A fine Medlar.— I send you a small fiuit- 
ing-spray of Medlars. Are they not rather fine ? 
I have a large tree with hundreds similar to 
enclosed, the branches reaching nearly to the 
ground and presenting a very beautiful appear¬ 
ance. For its large star-like, pure white blossoms 
in spring it is alone worth cultivating, more so 
than for its fruit, which is not esteemed by 
everyone. —C. M. Mayor, Holmirood, Paignton. 

* * Yours is a fine fruit of the Nottingham 
Medlar, which is not so richly flavoured, how¬ 
ever, as the smaller fruiting kinds. It is a 
general rule that big fruits are poor in 
flavour. We heartily agree with you as to 
the beauty of the Medlar in flower and at all 
seasons. It is a tree worth planting on the out¬ 
skirts of the lawn, for its flowers in spring, its 
dense canopy of leaves, and picturesque, spread¬ 
ing growth. The Apple, Crab, and Medlar are 
amongst our most ornamental trees. 

Storing: Apples and Pears.— Having 
a nice dark cellar with stone binns, would some 
kind friend tell me the best way for storing the 
above ? Should they be laid on the stone slabs 
or on either straw or paper, and how thick—i.e., 
single layers or in heaps ?— Kew. 

• * Fruit does not always keep well on stone, 
the latter not drying readily. We would advise 
you to place the fruit on strips of wood (common 
laths would answer well), leaving a space of 
about 2’inches between the laths. This will be 
better than straw or paper, as the moisture from 
the fruit is dried up, and there is less decay. 
Place the fruits in single layers stalk side down¬ 
wards close to each other, being careful not to 
store damaged fruit. In the case of unusually 
fine specimens, you could store in boxes, but if 

f possible do not place more than one layer of 
ruit (not in heaps as you suggest). 

Planting fruit trees on new land — 

I have a piece of ground, 60 yards by 24 yards, 
which was, some seven or eight years back, a 
pond, and now I want to plant it with fruit- 
trees—Pears, Plums, Apples—for kitchen and 
dessert. A great part of the soil is clay and 
damp. What would be the best to do with it, 
and what would be the beat Apples, Plums, and 
Pears to plant ?—J. D. M. 8. 

# * Your soil, being heavy and damp, will 
need more than ordinary oulture, and you 
would do well to trench the land. Add freely 
burnt refuse of any kind—even burnt soil 
would be helpful, also wood-ashes, charcoal 
refuse, and keep your top soil on the surface. 
Do the work rb early as possible to allow 
the weather to pulverise it previous to planting. 
Failing this, it is well to place brick rubble 
under the roots of your trees, say, 9 inches in 
thickness, at a distance of 24 feet from surface, 
to drain moisture away, and add the materials 
above as each tree is planted. The following 
are good varieties : —Dessert Apples: Irish 
Peach, Worcester Pearinain, Blenheim Orange, 
King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippio, and 
Hibston. Cooking: Keswick and Mank’s 
Codlin, Warner’s King, Lord Derby, Golden 
Noble, Beauty of Kent, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, and Norfolk 
Beaufin. Plums : Victoria, Jefferson, Pond’s 
Seedling, Golden Drop, Prince Elizabeth ; but 
omit Jefferson and Golden Drop on cold soils. 
Pears : Souvenir du Congres, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Kmile d’Heysfc, Beurre Diel, Boldal 
Labourer, and Easter Beurre. For stewing 
Pears : Verulam, Catillac, aid Groe Calebasse do 
well on heavy soil. The chief thing is previous 
preparation, getting soil into good condition, 
early planting, and good, healthy trees. 

Moving Gooseberry-bushes.—I iholl be glad 
to know wben ia the best time to chaDge the position of 
Qooeebern -buahes, and also If the bushes should be cut 
back at all?—H. L. T. 

• • Move the Gooseberry-bushes when the leave* /aU. 
Thin out the young wood, and shorten a little when the 
transplanting i§ completed, or this may wait till spring. 
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RULBS FOR OORRRSPONDRNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answer « are inserted in 
Oiunns free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrnino, 87, SoiUhampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, at GARDurara has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aoainet the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduuni 
should mention the number in whioh they appeared. 


1460. —Planting Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries.—! would like to plant a few Strawberries and 
Raspberries. Would you kindly let me know, through 
your paper, the beet time to plant, and how to do it?— 
Amateur, N.B. 

1461. — Carnations for winter and forcing 
Spanish Flags.—Please give list of beat Carnations 
for flowering in heated greenhouse during winter, and 
kindly say if Spanish Irises can be foroed satisfactorily to 
flower about the same time, and treatment required?— 
Iris. 

1462 — Heating a frame.— I wish to heat a frame 
(6 feet by 4 feet), so as to keep out the frost. I was 
thinking of standing a small lamp at one end and suspend¬ 
ing the end of a 2-inch pipe over the same, so that the 
chimney of the lamp goes into one end of the pipe. The 
other end of pipe would go through the opposite end of 
frame, so as to form a kind of flue. Do you think the 
above plan would answer, or could you suggest a better 
one^ which, at the same time, would not be expensive ?— 

1463.— Gladiolus Lemolnel seeding.- Would 
you kindly inform me, through Gardknino, how to deal 
with Gladiolus Lemoinei, which is seeding? The seed- 
pods are of good size, but as I am ignorant as to the treat¬ 
ment they require I would be greatly obliged by your 
giving me some bints. 1, How shall I know when they 
are ripe, and will they ripen now, seeing the weather is 
very wet and cold ? 2, When should the seed be sown? 
If in heat, or in the border, or a cold frame, and what kind 
of soil ? 3, How long will it take to bring them to a 
flowering state, and if you consider it is worth while 
raising from the seed ? Any information regarding the 
above will be gratefully reoeived by—A Would-bs Florist. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give farther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1464. — Grab-eaten Apples (NoName, Sutton, Sur¬ 
rey ).—The Apple sent is eaten by the codlin grub, it lays 
its eggs in the young fruit when first formed. When the 
eggs are hatched the grub gnaws its way to the fruit to 
the core and feeds upon the pips, causing the fruit to drop, 
and as soon as hatched it makes an opening in the 
rind for an outlet, finally finding shelter in the bark or 
crevices of the tree. To prevent future attacks, lime- 
wash the trunks of the trees thoroughly in winter, also 
putting on bands of hay to catch the grubs, burning these 
after a time. But the grubs are difficult to get rid of. 

1465. — Unhealthy Palm (L. E. Lecom).— No 
wonder your Palm has done badly. The leaves were covered 
with scale, which should be removed by sponging with a 
little soft soap and water, removing every particle. This 
pest, of course, sucks the very life from the plant. It 
would be well to remove it to the greenhouse for a time. 
See if the drainage is all right—that is, the water can run 
away freely. Perhaps a top-drearing of loamy soil would 
be advisable, carefully removing a portion of the old soil. 
We do notadvise you to repot just now. One great point 
In the management of Palms is to keep the leaves well 
■ponged. Unless kept clean they get choked up and 

U6G — Tuberoses after flowering (Kodak).— 
Tuberose bulbs after flowering in this country are useless. 
They are given special culture in their native habitat, and 
the plants will not make enough progress In our variable 
climate to flower twice with any degree of success. Pot 
up new bulbs in fine turfy loam, with a little coarse sand 
and manure or bone-meal. The old method advised was 
a hotbed as soon as potted, but if you give but one water¬ 
ing to settle soil soon as potted, and place your plants in a 
frame plunged in ashes, they will grow strongly and flower 
early next summer. To get early flowers place in a 
bottom-beat of 70 degs. to 80 degs. Water sparingly for 
winter blooms. 

1467.—Planting Clematis.— Mrs. W. H. Clark 
would be obliged if the Editor of Gardbnutci would tell 
hsr if Clematis montana and Clematis Jaokmani should 
be planted now or in the spring ? 

*** They may be planted now. 


1468.— Sowing Grass-seed.— wm you kindly state 
In your next issue whether you consider it better to sow 
Grass-seed for tennis lawn, and also for a meadow now or 
In the spring ? I think it beat now but am told the frost 
would kill most Grasses.— J. Hbnry Morrill. 

*,* This had better be left till the spring—the early part 
of April—as it is getting -—• r 
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1469. —Moving German Iris.—I shall be glad to 
know when is the beet time to move dumps of German 
Iris?—H. L. T. 

*** The best time to move German Iris is in spring, 
towards the end of March. 

1470. — Transplanting hardy Ferns.— Can I 
transplant hardy Ferns now from the woods to the garden, 
or must I wait for the spring?—Commas. 

*** It is getting late for transplanting hardy Ferns 
now; better wait till spring. 

1471. —Keeping fruit-room dark.—Is it right to 
keep s fruit-room dark ? If so, why ?—H. J. Metcalf. 

%* Fruit keeps better in a dark room. Light is a 
decomposing agent. The fruit-room should be sufficiently 
ventilated for any moisture generated to pass of. 

1472. — Lillies of the Valley.— Would you please 
give me any information you can about Lilies or the valley 
for outdoor growing—what aspect you recommend ? Also, 
how many crowns required to make a fair-sized bed ?— 
Amateur. 

*«* A moderately-shaded position is most suitable /or 
these Lilies, and the soil should be light, yet deep and rich. 
When single crowns are employed a good way to plant is 
to place them in little bundles of three, four, or Jive, and 
plant these 6 inches or 8 inches apart. They will soon 
spread. 

1473. — Daffodils in pots.—Will someone say if 
Daffodils in pots would be benefited or otherwise by 
manure in the compost, or by liquid when flowers are 
pushing up ?— J. Hampdin. 

*,* Use a small proportion (about a fourth part ) of 
well-decayed manure, such as that from an old hotbed, in 
the soil used for potting, and give the plants a few doses 
of weak liquid-manure also after the flower-buds appear. 

1474. — Grevillea robusta from seed.—Please 
say when to sow seed of Grevillea robusta to make good 
plants In 48 pota at this time of year, also treatment? 
Does the seed require heat? A reply will oblige.— 
Youno Novicb. 

*** If you have a warm-house sow the seeds of Grevillea 
robusta now. If you have not much heat wait till Feb¬ 
ruary and sow in the hotbed. With good culture you may 
have fairly good stufi in id’s by the autumn. 

1475. —Keeping Hollyhocks.—I have some Holly¬ 
hocks that I am anxious to keep during the winter in 
ground. Will they need protection ?—H. 

*»* We have fouruL it a good plan in order to proteot 
Hollyhocks to cover the crown^when cut down, with a good 
thickness of fine coal-ashes. Fibre would do, but we have 
always found aches best. 

1476. — Garden edgings.— With reference to your 
note on garden edgings on page 458, will you kindly tell 
me in an early number the namee of the best Sedums and 
Saxifrages suitable for oovering an edging of clinkers suoh 
as you describe, and from whom I could best obtain the 
plants?—Gozo. 

*»' The Mossy Saxifrage (5. hypnoides ) and the common 
Stonecrop are the two best plants to use, both very cheap, 
and got at any nursery. 

1477. —Insects on Pear-tree.—I enclose specimens 
of insect found on tne leaves of a Marie Louies Pear-tree, 
for they are of a kind I never before obeerved. They 
appear so like the coloured portion of the leaf.—C. H. D. 

*»* Apparently a kind of slug-worm (Selandria ). 
Dusting the foliage with lime and syringing with rather 
strong Tobacco-liquor arc the best remedies. 

1478. —Value of soapy water.—As I have no water 
laid on outside my house 1 have fixed up a cistern to catch 
the waste bath water, and consequently all I urn for 
flowers and vegetables Is more or lees soapy. Would you 
kindly tell me whether I am noting wisely in so doing ?— 
T. N„ Forest-hiU, S.E. 

*** The soapy water will not injure flowers or vegetables. 
It is stimulating rather than otherwise, unless the soap is 
in excess, which is not likely. 

1479. —Calceolaria amplexlcaulls.—In to-day’s 
Gardening you name for <r Engiand M the Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis. As I am growing it this year for the first 
time will you kindly let me know how to propagate and 
keep it through the winter ? I have frames, cold pits, and 
vineries. May the old plants be taken up and kept for 
another year ?— Another England. 

%* Cuttings of this Calceolaria should be inserted now , 
or some time this month, in a bed of sandy soilin a frame. 
In the South of England no heal is required, but during 
sharp frost some male or sacking should be thrown over 
the glass. The old plants may be kept, but are not equal 
to young ones from cuttings. 

1480. —Sparrows a nuisance -At the bottom of 
iny garden I have a fowl-run, and the effect is that swarms 
of Sparrows congregate there, and after helping the Fowls 
through with their food, turn to and eat off every leaf from 
young Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, Ac. Can you or any of 
your readers suggest a plan of getting rid of the pest, 
either by poison or otherwise ?—T. N., Forest-hiU. 

%* Find out where the birds roost at nijht. They 
generally roost in a warm place , such as the cave of a 
hayrick or an Ivy-clad wall, and go with a bat-fowling 
net on a dark night. We have caught hundreds that way. 
If you 9° for a few nights those you do not capture wvU 
shift their quarters. 

1481. — Brompton Stocks.— In my small garden I 
have had this year a fine display of Brompton Stooks. In 
early summer they were covered with bloom and now they 
are brilliant with a second crop of flowers. This being my 
first year of growing them I am ignorant how to treat 
them when done flowering; I have been told to allow 
them to stand and they will be better next vear. Others 
say after flowering they are no more use than Ten-week 
Stock, and must be rooted up. I will be glad to know 
through your question column which is right—allow them 
to stand or take them up? They are very large, strong 
plants.— John Bird. 

V* These plants are true biennials, and after flowering 
should be discarded, as they will do no more good. 


1482. —Sowing Grass-seed on lawn.—Would 

you kindly tell me when is the beet time to sow Grass- 
seed on a lawn whioh has been terribly neglected, and 
shall it be rolled after the seed has been sown ? Any 
information on the subject will oblige.— T. N , Forest Hm, 
S.E. 

*„* Give the lawn a top-dressing of rich soil early next 
March Sow the Grass-seed at once , rake them in, and run 
the roller over the lawn. Do not be in a hurry to use the 
mowing-machine. Cut the young Grasses with the scythe 
once or twice and use the roller very freely previously to 
using the machine. Sow the seeds thickly, as the birds 
will have some. 

1483. — Maiden - hair Ferns eaten. — Several 
Maiden-hair Ferns in the greenhouse have a number of 
green, email insects on the young shoots, and they eat 
them off. Will you please tell me what 1 must do and use 
to get rid of them ? They have been in the drawing-room 
for a month. Would that cause It?— Snowdrop. 

*,* We suppose the small green insects are green 
aphides. Dissolve 8 oz. of Sunliaht-eoap in 8 gallons of 
water, and dip the fronds of tne Ferns therein. Place 
the hand over the top of the pot to keep the plant from 
Jailing out. Dip them a second time. 

1484. — Ripening Pears.— 1 have a tree of very large 
Bergamot Pears which I oan never ripen. When stored 
they remain hard till decay sets in. 1 shall be most 
thankful for suggestions?—G. S. W. 

V Let your fruits of the Pear named remain on the 
trees as late as possible. Doubtless you wiU lose a few by 
winds, but never mind. It is better to do so than spoil the 
whole crop. Store in a place just free of frost. Probably 
your place is too warm. We presume the variety is Berga¬ 
mot d’Etperen, and if on a standard does not always 
ripen well. It wants a waU, and should always be grown 
on the Quince-stock. It is then good well into spring. 

1485. —Violets.—I have two beds of Violets which I 
planted out to make strong plants so that I might have 
them for blooming in spring. I have just been looking 
over them and find they are attacked by red spider. 
What is the beet remedy ?— Violet, Derbyshire. 

Mix a solution of sulphur in tepid water and tho¬ 
roughly saturate the leaves by syringing in the evening. 
You may also use soapy water, with a portion of Tobacco- 
juice, but the insects dislike sulphur and one dressing wUl 
get rid of the pest. You will do well to apply more moisture 
to the roots, giving an overhead watering in the afternoon. 
Red-spider cannot thrive with moist plants ; dryness is their 
haunt. 

1486. — Lillum lanclfolium.— Should Lilium land- 
folium and L. longiflorum be grown under glass, and if 
planted now when would they bloom?— Amateur. 

*.* This beautiful LUy may be grown in pots under 
glass with great success, but it is so hardy that it can be 
managed by protecting the pots with ashes in a cold frame 
or shed during the winter, afterwards standing the pots 
outside. Or it may be planted out altogether in a light, 
warm soil. The flowers expand in July to September, 
according to circumstances. 

1487. — Lillum auratum out-of-doors. — Will 
Lilium auratum do planted out-of-doors ? If so, what is 
the treatment required, and when ehould they be planted 
to bloom about the third week in August ?— South Oxox. 

*** Yes; the bulbs of this LUy being fairly hardy, may 
be safely planted out-of-doors. The best place for them is 
a bed of tight peaty or sandy soil, and where the stems, at 
any rate, will be partly shaded by neighbouring shrubs, 
Ac. Plant the bulbs deep (9 inches to 13 inches), and as 
early as possible—at soon as the bulbs can be obtained. 

1488. — Shanking.— Please describe shanking, at what 
time does it appear, and the cause ?— Ireland. 

%* Shanking is an affection causing the stalks of the 
berries to shrivel, when the latter naturally cease to swell, 
become limp, or do not ripen and colour properly. It 
occurs at various stages, ana is usually the result of defec¬ 
tive root action, arising from a badly-drained or unwhole¬ 
some border, the roots having penetrated too far from the 
surface, or into a stratum of unsuitable soil, Ac. 

1489. —Small selection of Dahlias.—win you 
please inform me of the beet six double Dahlias, and the 
best six Pompons?— New Beginner. 

V The following are six good double Dahlias: Adven¬ 
ture (-white and purple), Buffalo Bill (buffand vermilion). 
Crimson King (deep crimson X Flora Wyatt (fawn and 
orange), Goldfinch (yellow and purple), and Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone (soft Mush). Six good Pompons will be found tn 
Phcebe, Nemesis, Midnight, Little Darkie, Hilda, and 
Hector. 


1490. —Weight Of hay.—Will you or any of your 
readers kindly give me the rule tor computing the weight 
by measuring the cubic oontents- of a rick of nay, old and 
new—t.e., proportion of weight to bulk In each case?— 
Inquirer Y. 

*,* The only safe plan, having ascertained the cubic 
contents, is to take out a certain ascertained measurement 
and weigh it. They differ very much in weight according 
to the plants it is composed of, the way in which it has been 
made, and its age. 

1491. —Treatment of Cacti.—In your paper of this 
week’s date there is a remark in “Conservatory Work” 
as to the treatment of Cacti from now till February. 
May I ask the favour of further advice during spring and 
summer? I have several plants of Cacti, which have 
hitherto done satisfactorily, but this summer failed to 
throw any blooms.— A. Oaird. 

%* The general treatment of these plants is very simple, 
and chiefly consists in keeping them dry and safe from 
frost during the winter, and encouraging growth by means 
of a warm atmosphere and a fair amount of moisture 
during the summer season; but this must be well ripened 
towards the autumn, by fret exposure to sun and air, or 
the plants may fail to bloom properly the following season. 
In the spring young plants should be topped, to ensure a 
bushy growth, ana when beginning to grow again give 
rather more water, and more still as the growth and season 
advance. Repot as required in May or June, and about 
August reduce the supply of moisture and expose freely to 
tun andfretk air. 
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1492. —Orassulas not flowering.— I would (eel 
much obliged II tome one would tell me why a Orassula 
in perfect health and making vigorous growth is not 
flowering f It has plenty of light and heat, but not damp 
heat? Gould this be the reason? This is the second year 
of its growth.— Veronica. 

These succulent plants only flower from the strong 
will-ripened growth made the previous season, so that in 
order to have them in flower every year, (too separate 
batches cf plants must be grown. Your plant will blos¬ 
som all right next summer, if the growth made this year 
has bun thoroughly matured by exposure to sun and fresh 
air . 

1493. —O actus.— I ha ye a red-flowering kind; the cut¬ 
ting was potted about six years ago, and it has now over 
twenty shoots, Is 2 feet high, and is in same pot (6-inch) 
and same mould as when first planted. Lately some of 
the shoots have gone flabby or limp ; it is in the same 
position—i e., window facing almost due south. Can you 
suggest any reason, please, as to cause ?—J. P. F. 

# # * No wonder the poor thing has gone “limp /” Only 
fancy, tlx years in the same pet ana nil, with nothing, 
probably, all that time better than pure water I What other 
plant would endure such treatment as this t It is evidently 
either dying of sheer exhaustion, starvation, or else has 
bun overwatered during the hot weather. We can suggest 
nothing now except to keep it dry for the present and treat 
it better in future. 

1494. —Apricots and Peaches on their own 

roots.— la it utterly impossible to strike on their own 
roots the Apricot and Peach to produce a more healthy 
and lasting wood ?—T. Hcmfret. 

*** Cuttings of Peaches and Apricots cannot be rooted— 
at least, we have never heard of anyone who succeeded in 
doing so—but the shoots may be layered, giving each a 
twist sharp enough to break the bark, ana then pegging 
each down into some nice sandy loam. Such plants do 
not, however, grow with the same rapidity and vigour as 
grafted examples. If you want better trus than those 
obtained by grafting or budding, the best way to do so is 
to raise them from stones of good varieties, which make 
very healthy and vigorous plants, and come fairly true, 
though, of course, it takes time. 

1195.— Using liquid-manure.— I should be glad to 
know in what way it is best to use in a kitchen garden the 
liquid-manure from w.c. tank, and whether putting it on 
to open ground in autumn (say, after Pot&toe) will answer 
the sune purpose, or nearly, as rotted etable-manure ? 
How long will it last if so applied?—A. G. O. 

*,* The course suggested would probably be beneficial to 
some extent, but soaking ground unoccupied with roots 
during the dull season, when evaporation is at its mini¬ 
mum, would, at the same time, be very likely to render it 
sodden and sour, and thus do as much harm as good. 
Such liquid, duly diluted, might be applied over the roots 
of fruit-trees with good results. For other purposes it 
would be better, as far as possible, to absorb the liquid with 
fine ashes, dry soil, Ac., thus making a compost of it, to be 
employed for top-aressing, Ac , as required. 

1493. — drapes cracking, dfco.—1, How can the 
oraoking of Mtd res field Court Grapes be prevented? I 
have had several fine bunches, but the berries cracked 
badly? 2, Is there any danger—say, from red-Bpider or 
scale—in growing Figs on the back wall of a vinery l— 
Islander. 

V 1, Cracking is usually caused by a deficiency of 
moisture at the root, in the atmosphere, or both, during 
the early part of the season, and a fuller supply later , 
when the Grapes are beginning to ripen, or a little before 
that. In a season like the present 1 1 is very prevalent, 
and the only way to prevent it is to keep the vines well 
supplied with moisture and nourishment as long ae the 
dry weather lasts. 2, No, there is little or no danger from 
this cause, such walls being usually shady and cool. The 
doubt is whether under such circumstances the Figs will 
ripen property. 

1497. —Chrysanthemum buds going blind.— 
A large number of the bods of my Chrysanthemums are 
going blind, and 1 am at a loss to know the cause. Some 
have gone off when not larger than small Peas, others 
when nearly up to the size for showing colour. All at once 
they cease to swell, turn blaok in the centre, and rot. The 
flower stem right up to the bud I find quite sound. The 
plants look all right and the pots are full of white, healthy- 
growing roots. I have used some artificial manure as a 
tip-dressing but sparingly. About the usual allowance of 
bone-meal was mixed with the soil for potting, and some 
bones in the bottom of pots. The only manure-water need 
has been weak soot a few times.—A. B. 

*** Chrysanthemums are ueuaUy said to go “ blind ” 
when the buds fail to set at all, this is something quite 
diferent. We do not remember to have ever had such a 
ease, and can only suggest that the cause may be lack of 
vigour due to want of a greater variety of nourishment 
{feeding). Soot-water alone is not sufficient ; diluted 
stable-liquid or something of the kind ought to have been 
given as well. Try the effect of two or three applications 
of good guano, dissolved in water at the rate of 1 oz. to the 
gallon, or a weak solution of sulphate of ammonia. 

1498. — Building a greenhouse.— I am nutting up 
a lean-to greenhouse against the back of the kitchen of a 
small country house, and propose to keep out the frost by 
heat derived from the kitchen boiler. The house is to be 
fitted with the ordinary reservoir hot-water apparatus, the 
reservoir being placed in the bath-room on the first floor. 
There will be very little demand for the hot-water for 
domeetio purposes during the winter months. Would it 
be better to supply the piping in the greenhouse by a 
double set of pipes direct from the boiler or from the hot 
water pipe, as indicated in the enclosed diagram 7—F. W.’ 

*»* Yes ; the proposed plan would answer all right, but 
the pipes round greenhouse must have a gentle but regular 
upward inclination from the first T. or set off, to where 
the piping again joined the flow-pipe to cistern. Another 
ana perhaps better way would be to place the first T on 
the vertical flow, with valve hut above it ae before, but 
taking the pipe* round greenhouse with an upward incli¬ 
nation as far as the furthest point, where an air-pipe (as 
high as custom) or a cock should be placed, then downwards 
into the vertical return, or directly into the toiler again^ o 
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1499. —Roses on own roots and Brier stock. 
—Will you kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
whether Rose-trees will stand longer on Briers than on 
their own roots?— New Beginner. 

%* Roses are longer-lived on their own roots or as 
dwarfs than as standards upon the hedge Brier. If 
earthed up a little in winter the dwarfs come through a 
severe time safely, whereas standards are often much 
crippled. 

1500. — Lateral growth on Vines.— 1 " Inquirer ” 
asks if the following is very unusual: He has some Black 
Hamburgh Grapes in a pit (a lean-to), heated by a flue, 
which have this season produced some splendid bunches 
of well-finished Grapes. The crop has been cleared off 
some time ; but the Vines have thrown out such a quantity 
of lateral growth, from 4 feet to 7 feet in length, and most 
healthy. Ought this to be left to ripen off naturally ? 1 
also find among this new growth several bunches of Grapes 
(a second crop) about the size of Peas. Of course, they 
are useless, but is it not unusual, and is it hurtful to the 
Vine ? 

*.* Owing to favourable summer growth of Vines has 
been more vigorous We would advise you to shorten at 
once your 7 feet growths to a third of the length. Remove 
all second-formed bunches. Cut the Vine* now or lighten 
them of superfluous growth. You will have a better chance 
to ripen up the wood near the rods required for next 
season. 


1501.— A fernery.— Would you kindly suggest a plan 
for oonverting a lean-to greenhouse (12 feet from low part 
to wall, by 8 feet across and 6 feet at lowest part) into a 
fernery ? It leads out of another greenhouse, which has 
pipes laid, and is heated. This smaller one could easily 
nave pipes connected, but is it necessary to have a trough 
for steam to rise, and also what suggestion could be made 
for the best way to arrange staging so to suit Adiantums 
and to look effective? There are two doors to give a way 
through, nearest the back lean-to wall. Would hardy 
Ferns also do in this house, and what is a good book to 
give instructions for the management of a fernery?— 
Fern cliff. 


*,* We do not quite understand your description of the 
form and size of the house, but as nice a way as any to 
arrange a lean-to fernery, with pathway near the back 
i call, is to construct an irregular, natural looking rockery 
along the front, sloping, more or less, from the front wall 
to path, and planted out with Ferns of various kinds and 
sizes in the crevices. At the back may be either a narrower, 
steeper piece of rock work, or a low bed or stage to accom¬ 
modate large Ferns, while the wall may be furnished with 
hanging Fern-pots or tiles. There is no actual necessity 
to have evaporating troughs in a fernery, though desirable 
where tropical Ferns are grown. Many hardy Ferns 
would do well if the heat is not too great . 


1502.— Making leaf-mould.— Would you kindly tell 
I me the best way to make a thoroughly good leaf-mould ? I 
suppose the leaves of such trees as Syoimore, Beech, Elm. 
Lime, Ac, would do, either mixed or separate ? Would 
there be much saved by making the leaf-mould myself to 
buying it of an horticulturist ? I shall have to buy a 
load of leaves (and peat, if used) to make the mould with. 
If the additional expense of procuring good mould through 
a horticulturist would not be much extra perhaps it 
would be better to prooure this ? I shall be grateful for 
your kind advioe in your next issue. Is there much 
difference between peat and turf-monld? It would be 
much easier for me to procure the latter if it would do 
as well for flowers as peat.— Novice, Dublin. 

*»* Leaf-mould should be made with Beech or Oak 
leaves by placing in heat sufficiently long to get decayed. 
It takes a lot of leaves to make a load of soil. Elm, 
Lime, Sycamore, are the worst manure to use. You can 
buy leaf-mould at a reasonable rate, 6s. to 10s. a small 
load in country districts. Peat is not required to make 
leaf-soil. For such plants as Orchids, Heaths, or hard- 
wooded plants, peat is used. Turf cut now and stacked is 
preferable, also much cheaper, and we should say mixed 
with leaf-mould answers your purpose well. But even then 
if your soil is good, leaf mould i* not a necessity ; you can 
use wood ashes, old mortar rubble, or coarse sand to keep 
the soil open. _ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
unit to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— H. S. Richardson.— Spires 
callosa, also known as S Douglasi, and has many other 

synonyms.- H. J. B .—Knapweed (Centaurea Jacea). It 

will not harm sheep; in fact, some people fold them upon 

pastures overrun with it to try and get rid of It- K.— 

You should have stated the character of the flowers, as the 
seeds of trees of the same family are often much alike, but 

we should say yours is Pavia maorostachya.- W. H. B.— 

Common Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum)- 

Glengall.— You should have mentioned the colour of the 
flowers. Probably the tree is Pavia Hava or ASjoulua 
rubiounda, both HorseObeetnuta. A. Jones.—I, Varie¬ 
gated Arabis (A. albida variegata); 2 , Pyrus japonica; 3, 
Lycodlum scandens (climbing Fern); 4, Euonymus lati- 
folius; 5, Ourculigo recurvata; 6, Alocasia sp.; 7, Althisa 

frutex or Hisbiscus syriacus variety, Painted Lady.- 

Carine. —Gloire de Dijon.- W. G.— The Orchid flowers are 

not rare. There is a great similarity between these and 
those of snob kinds as O. Lawrenoeana and 0. barbatum. 
The latter probably one of the parents. A few years ago, 
when so much fuss was made about hybrid Oypripediums, 
your seedling might have been thought something of, not 
for its beauty, but for ita novelty. Now seedlings and 
hybrids are as plentiful as Blackberries, and unless 

remarkably unique, practically worthless.- Mrs. Wilson. 

—It is impossible to name a Dahlia from a single bloom. 
No one could; but it looks like the variety of the single 
Cactus class called Marguerite. W. T. Porter.— Hibis¬ 
cus rosa-sinensis. It wants a warm greenhouse in the 
winter, and not too much water. Keep a sharp look out 

for inseot pests- Thornhill.— Yours is Helianthus mul- 

tiflorus, not Harpalium.- Alpha.— 1, Potentilla frutl- 

oosa; 2, Berberis nepalensis; 3, Hedera helix dentata, the 

Heart-leaved Ivy, and the biggest-leaved one known.- 

J. B. If.— Polygonum polystachyum.- S. G. S.—l, 


Please send flowers; 2, Ohoisya ternata (Mexican Orange- 
flower) ; 3, Selaginella Kraussiana; 4, Pteris cristata; 6, 

P. argyrea; 0, Asplenium bnlbifernm.- D. T. B*nnett. 

—Cockspur Thorn (Oratsgus Crus-galli).- Lady Frost.— 

Oncidium macranthum.- E. A. Uyae. —American Scar¬ 
let Thorn (Crataegus coccinea).- Mrs. W. H. Clark.— 

Clematis flammula.- Mr. Stoayne.—Py rethrum uligi- 

noeum. 

Names Of fruits.— Rev. J. B. Wheeler.—A, Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch ; B, Betty Geeson ; C, Ribaton Pippin ; D. 
Sam Young: E, Kerry Pippin ; F, Hoary Morning; O, Lord 

Derby.-IF. C.—l, Tower of Glamis ; 2, Adam’s Pear- 

main.- E. Brown.— 1, Fondante d* Automne ; 2, Orassane. 

- Holms.—1, Bramley’s ; 2, Lady’s Finger. Pear is 

Lonise Bonne of Jersey.-IF. S.—l, Cellini; 2, Appar¬ 

ently a very small fruit of Worcester Pearmain ; 3, Not 

recognised ; 4, Small Northern Greening.- Lexicon.—1, 

Not recognised ; 2, Golden Spire ; 3, Wellington ; 4, Cel¬ 
lini ; 5, Mlnchall Crab; 0, Pear Clapp’s Favourite. N. — 

1, Peach Salwey; 2, Sea Eagle ; 3, Wo!burton Admirable. 
Please send leaves another time.—— J. H. Maefarlane.— 

Pear Marie Louise.- E. K. B. —The Apple is Blenheim 

Orange, or Pippin, as it is also called. The Pear is Emile 
d’Heyst. Mowlam.—2. Five-crowned Pippin ; 3, Cellini; 

5, Mabbott's Pearmain ; 9, Not recognised.- Northfield. 

—Your fruits were very poor samples indeed, bnt we have 
done the beet we can with them. 1, Not recognised ; 

2, Vicar of Wink field ; 5, 8ouv. du Congrto ; 0, Oatillac ; 
8, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 12, Beurr6 Capiaumont. The 

others were too poor to attempt to name.- E. Naylor. 

—1 and 0, AUriston ; 2, 3, and 10, Beauty of Kent; 4, 
Wellington ; 5, Not recognised ; 7, Mabbott's Pearmain; 
8, Dutch Oodlln ; 9, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 11, Lane’s 

Prinoe Albert; 12,13, not reoognised.- C. B. C.—l, Apple 

Warner's King ; 2, Not reoognised; 8, Apple Minchall Crab, 
4, Apple Yorkshire Greening ; 5, Pear Althorpe Orassane ; 

6, Pear Nouvelle Fulvie ; 7, Too unripe. Send again; 8, 

Apple French Crab ; 9, Pear Beurr6 Ranee.-IF. IF. B. B. 

—1, Duchess d'Angouldtne ; 2, Souv. du Congrfes; 3, Al. 
thorpe Crassane ; 4, Not recognised ; 5, Doyenne Bous- 
soch ; 0, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- J. Mules.— 1, Wal¬ 

tham Abbey Seedling ; 2, Bad, Yorkshire Beauty ; 3, 
Warner’s King ; 4, Norfolk Beaufin probably.— T. Walters. 
—1, Worcester Pearmain ; 2, Cellini ; 3, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander ; 4 , Rotten ; 5, Golden Noble ; 0, Pear Souvenir da 

Gongrfca- Becchciew, S. 2?.—Pear Beurr6 Diel.- Prior. 

—We wish everyone sent such splendid specimens as you 
have. Our great task of naming fruit would be much 
easier. 1. Oatillac ; 2, Pitmaston Duchess; 3, Marie 
Louise d’Uocle ; 4, Durondeau ; 5, Apple Blenheim Orange 
or Pippin ; 0, Apple King of the Pippins ; 8, Apple Em¬ 
peror Alexander ; 9, Apple Rosemary Russet. We see no 

fruit numbered 7.- E. W. C.— Beauty of Kent.- 

T. P. B., Bideford.—The fruits, unfortunately, were not 
first-rate. 1, Pear Knight’s Monarch: 2, Pear Nouvelle 
Fulvie ; 3 and 4, Not recognised ; 5 ana 0, Apple Blenheim 
Orange. They may appear different but are the same; 7, 

Ash mead’s Kernel.-IF. Smith.— 1, Yorkshire Oreeniog ; 

2, Very poor. Hawthornden.- A. Durham.—1, Williams’ 

Bon Chretien ; 2, Bergamotte d’Esperen , 3, Old Haw- 
thornden ; 0, Small's Admirable ; S, Old Nonpareil; 9, Cos¬ 
tard. Others not recognised.- F. Wenman.—fear 

Hazel- F. B. Mitchell.—1, Sonv. du Oongiba; 2, 

Probably Uvedale’s St. Germain ; 3, Clapp's Favourite; 4, 
Durondeau; 6, Oat's Head. 


TO CORRESPOND BINTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Handogo, Bournemouth.— The Fuchsias you mention 
are hardy in your neighbourhood. Any good nurseryman 

will supply you. - T. D.— The Tomato is Perfection, a 

very large fruit and free-bearing kind.- H. S. Richard¬ 

son.— Yon can get the Blackberry from any good nursery. 

- Inquirer.— Have a good label, such as the *' Acme,” 

or a deal wooden one, painted white, with the name 
clearly written on it in pencil. But the best way is to 
know the plants well. We have been in some gardens 
where nothing wee labelled because the owner knew every 

flower.- H. B.— We do not quite understand your letter. 

Budding or grafting applies only to fruit and a few flower¬ 
ing trees, not to the Ash, Maple, and Oak. What objeot 

is there in budding or grafting these ?-IFm. Head Hole. 

—We have given a list of Chrysanthemum shows in the 

present issue.- J. Donelly, Belfast.— Write to Mr. B. O. 

Ravenscroft, Cefn Bryn, Park-road, Worthing.- Mrs. 

Swayne.— The Tomato® are frosted. There is nothing 
more the matter with them. 

Replies next week to “ Ben-my-Ohree,” " O. M., M 
“G. H. W.,” "A. B. O., 1 ’ “West.” “A Reader,” "Rhu¬ 
barb,” “A Constant Reader,” “ Fex.” “ Judy,” “Leeds,” 
“ Labourer,” “ Glenoairn,” “ F. B.,” “ A. H.,” Ac. Letters 
from thsse correspondents were received too late to be 
dealt with this week. 


Catalogues received. — F. Gifford, Montague 
Nursery, Tottenham. N.— Carnations, Pceonies, Pinks, 

Pyrethrums, Ac. -James Waiters, Rose Grower, Radford 

Nurseries, Exeter.— Roses. -W. H. Hudson. Bulb Grower, 

Kilburn, London.— Fertilisers. -0. R. Shilling, Winch- 

field, Hants.— Roots, Trees, Shrubs, Ac. 


BIRDS. 

THE MAGPIE. 

This handsome bird becomes very docile and 
familiar in captivity if brought up from the 
nest, and may be taught to pronounce words 
and short sentences. Its tones are, however, 
too sharp and shrill to be a good imitation of 
the human voioe. In length it is about 
18 inches, the head, neck, back, breast, and 
tail-coverts being deep blaok; the under parts 
and soapulars white. The plumage of the upper 
parts is glossed with green, purple, and bine. 
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The tail ie long and rather wedge-ihaped. It 
bnilds a nest of stick* and clay with great art 
and sagacity, defending it on all sides with 
sharp thorny twigs, leaving only a hole for 
entrance, and furnishing the inside with a 
lining of fibrous roots and other soft materials 
The eggs are seven or eight in number, of a pale 
green, spotted with black. The Magpie feeds 
both on animal and vegetable substances, 
and will hide the remainder of its provision 
when satisfied for a future meal. It is also 
addicted to stealing and hoarding, and will 
plunder the nests of other birds, and has been 
known to carry off whole broods of ducklings in 
order to replenish its larder. This handsome 
and amusing bird is very interesting as a pet, 
especially if at liberty, so that its plumage may 
attain perfection; on the other hand, its pro¬ 
pensity for mischief, its noise, and its restless 
disposition render it an unwelcome intruder to 
many people. If kept in confinement the cage 
should be very large, and great attention paid 
to cleanliness, supplying fresh sand daily, plenty 
of water for bathing, and so forth, to enable the 
bird to preserve itB plumage unsoiled. In a 
state of captivity it is not at all fastidious in 
the matter of food, scraps of all kinds from the 
dinner-table being very acoeptable. 

__ S. 8. G. 

BEES. 

OCTOBER WORK. 

October is generally considered to be the last 
month in the Bee-keeper’s calendar, as by the 
middle of the month all arrangements for win¬ 
tering should be completed, and the Bees left 
undisturbed till the return of spring. Each hive 
should now contain a large population of young 
Bees, abundance of sealed stores, and a young, 
prolific queen. For warmth, and to make all 
snug for the winter, the bar-frames should be 
covered with three or more thicknesses of sack¬ 
ing, upon which may be placed a pieoe of thick 
carpet or felt. The Bees do much to make 
their hive weatherproof by stopping up all 
craoks and crevices with propolis, a resin-like 
substance obtained from the Horse-Chestnut as 
well as from the different kinds of Pine. It is 
brought to the hive, like pollen, upon the hind 
legs of the Bee, and becomes haraer than wax 
upon being plastered about the inside of the 
hive. To enable the Bees to get at their stores 
in adjoining combs during winter without the 
risk of becoming chilled, some Bee-keepers form 
one or two holes through each oomb, about 
3 inches from the top, and about £ inoh in 
diameter, others plaoe upon the frames a couple 
of pieces of narrow lath to allow the Bees to 
pass over the frames below the quilts. A cake 
of candy is placed on the frames where there is 
any doubt as to sufficiency of stores for winter. 
In this case the sticks are not necessary, as a 
passage-way is formed by the candy cake, which 
must, however, be carefully covered up with 
the quilts to avoid draught through the hive. 
Hives with double sides may have the spaoes 
filled with cork-dust or ohaff. 

Marketing honey.— All honey for sale or for 
exhibiting at shows should be prepared so as to 
present as neat, clean, and inviting appearance 
as possible. The outside of section boxes 
should, where necessary, be scraped and freed 
from propolis, and each placed in a glazed 
section case. All sections of white oomb honey 
should be quite filled, and each oell sealed thinly 
and evenly ; this evenness of surface is attained 
by the use of dividers of thin wood, zino, or 
glass placed between each row of section boxes— 
all projections are thus obviated. Thinness of 
the capping of the cells is one of the chief 
points of perfection in super-honey. The sections 
are, therefore, removed from the hive immedi¬ 
ately on completion, for if left in the hive the 
cappings of the oells are thickened by the Bees, 
and the spotless whiteness of the oomb is 
spoiled by the heat of the hive. When held to 
the light the honey within the comb should 
present an amber colour and be bright and 
transparent. Extracted honey should be put 
up in clear glass jars containing one pound 
each, and each jar have an attractive label to it, 
and be tied down with vegetable parchment if 
not provided with screw caps. There is a great 
variety in the colour of honey, according to the 
particular flower from which it " 

Thus honey from Lime biostoma is 
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shade; from Clover, of a light straw oolour; 
that from fruit blossoms, of a beautiful orange ; 
from Heather, of a dark reddish-brown hue; 
from Sainfoin, yellow ; from Beans, brown j and 
from Plum blossoms, clear amber. Honeydew, 
the product of various Bpecies of aphis, and in 
times of scarcity of honey gathered by Bees and 
stored in quantity, is of a very dark colour, of 
strong odour, and most disagreeable to the 
pilate. Azaleas and Rhododendrons are said to 
yield honey of a crimson or reddish-brown 
colour, which is poisonous, and acts as a 
narcotic. 

Mead and honey vinegar —Very good mead 
can be made by pouring 5 gallons of water upon 
20 lb. of honey, then boil and remove the scum 
as it rises, then add 1 oz. of Hops and boil for 
ten minutes more, and put the liquor into a tub 
to cooL When reduced to about 75 degs. Fah., 
a little yeast is added, smeared upon a piece of 
toasted bread. It should stand in a warm room 
and be stirred occasionally, and when it carries 
a head be put into casks. It is greatly improved 
if left a year before bottling. Strong vinegar of 
most excellent quality may be made from honey 
in the following manner : To 2 lb. of honey put 
1 gallon of boiling water, well mix, and, in a 
large open vessel, expose to the greatest heat 
of the sun, covering with muslin to keep out 
insects. This liquor becomes acid in about six 
weeks, changing to vinegar of superior quality. 
The broken combs, after honey has been drained 
from them, may be used for this purpose if put 
into as much water as will float them, and well 
washed. This liquid must, however, be boiled 
and skimmed before being set out in the sun and 
air. G. 



FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SH0W8 FOR 1895. 

Ws have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 

Oct. 29, 30.—Havant Chrysanthemum Show. 

30 —Telftnmouth. 

30, 31 —Kent County Chrysanthemum Society. 

.. 31.— llisrhgate Chrysanthemum Society (2 day s). 

Nov. 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal Palace. 

i, 6, 0 —Brighton Chrysanthemum Show, Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 6, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Sodety’s Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

„ 6, 7.- Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show, Tam 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show, 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 8.—Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 12.-R.ii S. Drill Hall Meeting. 

„ 12, 13.-Croydon Chrysanthemum Show, Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show, Bir¬ 
mingham Chrysanthemum 8how, Rugby 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,16 — Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,16,16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 16, 16.—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show, Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show, Stockport Chrysan¬ 
themum Show, Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

We shall he obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION 
DECORATION PRIZE. 

The Midland Railway Company, in a praise 
worthy endeavour to make their stations bright 
and attractive, offer prizes each {year If or the 
best flower-adorned station upon the2,000 miles of 
railway they have under control Mr. Richard 
son, the Matlock Bath station-master, has been 
the chief winner in years past. Years ago the 
trophy was won for several seasons by the late 
Mr. Garner, of Bakewell station, but once Mr. 
Richardson undertook to compete, the honour 
has come eight miles nearer Derby. It is now 
ten years or so since Mr. Richardson came to 
Matlock Bath station, and he has been compet¬ 
ing for the Midland Railway decoration prizes 
abont seven years ont of that period. For the 
past five consecutive years he has taken the 
first prize against all comers throughout 
England and Wales. This year 200 stations 
entered into competition, and there is £200 
offered in money prizes, each competitor being 
guaranteed some slight money return, even if 
they do not take the premier positions. This 
sum of £200 is £50 in excess of last year’s prize 
list, and the competition has accordingly Deen 
keener than ever, but in face of all this the prize 
has again been merited by Matlock Bath 
station. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 
As to feeding, and the number of meals per day, 
two meals are quite sufficient if the Fowls have 
the opportunity of foraging for themselves, and 
should be given early in the morning, and the 
last thing before roosting-time ; when, however, 
they are quite confined to a limited run they 
will need a small mid-day meal. The breakfast 
should consist of meal and other soft food, and 

§ rain be given for the last meal in the day, as it 
igests slowly, and affords support to the Fowls 
throughout the night A good rule to follow is 
to give soft food early in the morning in a warm 
state during the winter, consisting of Barley- 
meal, scalded, to which should be added a good 
proportion of sharps or pollard. This paste 
should be of a stiff nature that will easily 
crumble and fall to pieces when thrown on the 
ground. Turnips, Carrots, and other vegetables, 
if boiled and mixed with the soft food, conduce 
to good health, and are especially valuable if 
the Fowls have no Grass ran. Kitchen sorapi 
may be given at mid-day, and good sounl grain 
at night. The hard grain should consist of 
Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, given 
in turn, as a frequent change of food is much to 
be recommended, being farbetter for the health 
of the birds than is the constant use of one kind 
of grain so frequently followed by poultry- 
keepers. Maize should be supplied somewhat 
sparingly, as it promotes the formation of 
internal fat, and a fat hen seldom lays well In 
oold weather a good sprinkling of pepper added 
to the soft food will be found very beneficial 
No trough or feeder should be used, but both 
corn and meal should be scattered as far and wide 
as possible, that the Fowls may be healthily 
employed in finding it, and that all may get an 
equal share. 

Animal food and green vegetables. —Fresh 
vegetable food should be constantly supplied, as 
green food is essential to the health of all kinds 
of poultry — Grass especially being of the 
greatest value. Fowls are very partial to Cab¬ 
bage and Lettnce leaves, and a full-grown Cab¬ 
bage infested with caterpillars is a great source 
of amusement, if hung up by the root within 
reach, for pecking at. Raw Beet, Turnips, or 
Swedes, if cut into small pieces and scattered in 
the poultry-yard, will be consumed with great 
relish. It is also important to supply laying 
hens and growing chickens with insect or other 
animal food, if they have not the facility for 
foraging for themselves. Grubs, flies, beetles, 
grasshoppers, maggots, caterpillars, and worms 
they are exceedingly fond of; bat, probably, 
there is nothing of which Fowls are so fond as 
earthworms. A supply of these may be obtained 
by thrusting a spade or three-pronged fork into 
a piece of rich ground to the depth of a foot or 
bo, and jerking it backwards and forwards. The 
shaking of the soil will cause the worms to come 
to the snrf&oe, when they can be gathered up. 
Earthworms are, however, very fattening, and 
an oversnpply will cause the hens to oease 
laying, bnt they should not be given to Fowls 
fattening for the table, as they are liable to 
in j are the flavour of the flesh. Snails are greatly 
appreciated in the poultry-yard, are also fatten¬ 
ing, bnt do not deteriorate the flavour of the 
flesh. Clear fresh water in constant supply is 
indispensable to the health of poultry. Earthen¬ 
ware drinking fountains are the best things 
to use for the water supply. They should be 
washed and refilled with fresh water daily, and 
an occasional scouring with sand be given. 
Snow water is very injurious to poultry, and in 
winter the drinking vessels should be emptied at 
night to avoid ice forming in them. 

Laying hens. —This is a very good time of 
the year to commence poultry-keeping if early 
hatched pallets are obtained, as these, if thev 
have been well fed from their chickenhood, will 
commence laying at six months old, some a little 
earlier, and will, with good management, con¬ 
tinue to lay throughout the winter. Those 
hatched in March should be chosen ; when thev 
cease lajing, for a time, in the spring they will 
be in prime order for the table, or they can be 
kept on till the following autnmn, and then dis¬ 
posed of, and a fresh lot of early-hatched 
pullets bought in. In this way poultry-keeping 
will often pay better than hatching chickens fo: 
stock. A warm roosting-place is very easential 
for promoting laying during the winter. When 
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eggs are found to be covered with thin sheila, 
or are without shells, it is a pretty good proof 
that the hens have been receiving food of too 
stimulative a nature ; if the food be diminished, 
a little chalk mixed with the drinking water, 
and old mortar rubbish supplied, will soon over¬ 
come this difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
it is the winter management of Fowls that 
decides if there is to be a profit or not from the 
poultry yard ; the secret is to have pullets 
laying at this time, when eggs are, from their 
scarcity, fetehing a good price. 

8 . Goldsmith. 


QUERIES. 

1503. -Rabbits with weak hind quarters 

( isunme). lour doe and younj? one must surely have 
received some injury. I do not know of any rabbit 
disease which causes weakness in the hind-quarters, but 
should advise you to kill them off, as under the circum¬ 
stances they can never prove profitable, and are beat 
removed from the rabbitry.—S. S. G. 

1504. —Profitable poultry.-May I ask “A. E H ” 

who wrote in Gardkxino, Sept, 28. page 47 i, in such a 
definite way as to profits of poultry-keeping, to answer me 
a few questions? First of all, he states that the eggs are 
sold at market price. What does that mean ? Are they sold 
to the retailer, or at the retailer s price, which would make 
a very great deal of difference to the profits ? Then he 
goes on to say he gives them bread from the house. Is this 
reckoned in the accounts? Also greens mid day. Are anv 
of these bought or obtained from the house ? Of course 
if these things are not reckoned in the total expenditure’ 
and iou obtain a retailer’s price for eggs, it would make 
house f nce * 8heet for one who lives in a small 

REPLY. 

chicken. -I send a chicken to be 
examined. I found it in the coop this morning dead, and 
as another one seems ailing should like to know if there 
a “ 0Dg them? h is nearly three months' 
old, and has been kept with five others in a coop and run 

Vasiiti aWD ’ and moved on 10 fre8h Gra88 ever y day._ 

, *** The chicken sent for examination does not appear to 
have suffered, jrom any disease, and is in very good con¬ 
dition. You have been overcrowding the birds-the 
damaged tail proves this. They are much too old to be 
shut up in a coop at night, and do not get sufficient venti- 
lotion. If you provide more adequate roosting space for 
them you will find all will be well with theTn. YouZ 
poultry cannot thrive if overcrowded. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Bird’s nest pudding. -Core and peel 
enough tart, well-flavoured Apples to cover the 
bottom of a round porcelain pudding-dish. Put 
about half-an-inch of boiling water in the dish 
with the Apples. Cover them with a plate and 
set them in a hot oven tq cook for twenty 
minutes. At the end of this time the Apples 
should be tender aud nearly cooked, and the 
water entirely absorbed. If any water remains, 
it should be gently turned off, bub so as not to 
break the Apples. Prepare an unsweetened 
custard of five eggs and a quart of milk which 
has been brought to the boiling-point. Add the 
eggs to the hot milk, carefully beating them in. 
beason the mixture with a saltspoonful of salt 
and pour it over the Apples. It should cover 
them. Replace the pudding-dish in the oven 
without a cover, and bake the custard and 
Apples till the custard is firm in the centre. 
The oven should not be too hot. 


over the fire till boiling, then add two whole raw 
eggs and two whites of eggs ; mix this well, put 
it in a mould prepared as below ; place it in a 
stewpan on a piece of paper, with sufficient boil¬ 
ing water to three parts cover the mould. Let 
the water boil again, put the cover on the pan, 
and steam for one hour; turn out and serve 
with sauce made thus: Put into a stewpan 
h pint of water, oz. of caster sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely-cut Fine-apple, and the 
peel oi half a Lemon chopped fine ; bring this 
to a boil, and mix into it 1 oz. of the best 
Arrowroot, previously stirred with the strained 
juice of a Lemon or an Orange, 2 gills of Pine 
syrup, and one tablespoonful of maraschino. 
Stir all these well till they boil, and add a few 
drops of carmine. To prepare the mould for 
the pudding, brush well with warm butter any 
mould with a pipe, then dust with fine flour and 
caster sugar mixed in equal quantities. 

QUERY. 

1506.— Preserving Pears whole.— Will any of 
your readers tell me the best way of preserving Pears 
whole, similar to those we get from Canada, either in tins 
or bottles ?-S. G. R. 


CHOICE BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Plant early and ensure success. 

The following have been taken off the parent plants and 
transplanted, consequently have masses of roots, a sure 
guarantee of doing well. 

Uriah Pike, finest crimson, 2 for Is. 6 d. 

Pride of Great Britain, largest yellow blooms, 

1 inches across, is. each. 

^Duchess of Fife, finest light pink, very free, 2 for 

Lady Wantage, largest and best white. Is. each. 

. JPrince of Orange, splendid yellow, edged scarlet, 

2 for Is. 6 d. 

Terra-Cotta, cream ground, edged and flaked violet- 
maroon, 2 for Is. 6 d. 

Pride of Penshurst, free yellow, 2 for Is. Sd, 

Mrs. Muir, very good white, 2 for Is. 3 d. 

Mrs. Wardle, yellow ground, edged maroon. 

Is. 3d. 

Mrs R. Hole, terra-cot*. 2 for Is. 3 d. 

Almira, yellow, flaked scarlet, 2 for Is. 3 d. 

Crimson Clove, very fragrant, 2 for Is. 

One each of above 12 vars. for 6 s., free for cash. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 

PLANTS AND BULBS 

50 Blood-red Wallflowers, fine plants(100, Is. 6 d.) .. i *0 
50 Brown Dresden Wallflowere, oarly flowering (100,1/6) 1 0 
50 Yellow Tom Thumb Wallflowers, very showy (100,16) 1 0 
25 Double Wallflowers, equal to Hyacinths when in 

bloom . . B# .10 

50 Wallflowers, the above well mixed (100, Is. 6 d.) !! l o 

12 Primulas, fine plauta, soon bloom .. g 

12 Old Clove Carnations, Btrong plants.. . 

12 Raby Castle Carnation, lovely pink .. .. 3 Q 

12 Mrs. R. Hole Carnation, fa-hionable terra cotta .. 30 
12 Uriah Pike Carnation, lovely Clove scented (Tree).! 7 g 

12 Gloire de Nancy Carnation, large bold white 3 0 

12 Mrs. Muir Carnation, lovely ivory-white .. ..*3 0 
12 Cup and 8 aucer Canterbury Bells .1 1 6 

12 New Single Rose Canterbury Bells .. 0 

35 White Daisy Snowball, extra double.! 1 3 

25 Foxgloves, pure white, strong plants .. .. !! 1 3 

13 Hollyhocks, double, fine strain. !! 1 3 

8 Gaillardia bybrida gramliflora. !! 1 3 

50 Splendid Pansies, my noted strain..13 

100 Cabbage-plants, to stand winter for spring uso .. 0 9 

100 Lettuce-plants, Cos or Cabbage.! 0 9 

100 Tulips, finest named bulbs.! 2 6 

12 Hyacinths for bedding .. 2 0 

12 Hyacinths, all first prize name .. ... . 

N.B.—Send for my special printed Autumn List. Thou¬ 
sands of other Plants and Bulbs equally cheap. Carriage 
Paid on all orders over 2s. 6 


, 2 for 


TfiTANTED.—1,000 hardy Ferns and 100 roots 
f " of Heather.-Deliver to JAMES LEWIS, Gardener, 
Clare, Suffolk._ 


CjTRAWBERRY PLAN TS—Noble, Laxton, 

and others, 2 . 6 d. per 100 , carriage paid, cash with order. 
W. OAVILL, Penalty. Pembrokeshire. 


rjARNATIONS. —Crimson Clove, Redbraes, 

Salisbury, good plants, 3s. dozen. Sweet Williams, Is. fd 
inn .11 —HILL. Florist, Ashton-gate. Bristol. 


■ROUBLE AND SINGLE GERANIUMS — 

8 urDluBcut-back stock p’ants. will make grand specimens. 
Splendid sorts, in 40 varieties. Names and price one stamp 
Pearson s, 6 singles. 6 doubles of 1895, 4s. 6 d. ; older, 3i. 3d 
aoz.—JOHN BORE. Barrow-hill, Ooeaterfield. 


TRISH-GROWN DAFFODILS. — Emperor, ft RAND DOUBLE VIOLETS. — ComteT^ 

^RTiOtj 9 L^R)"lo ni d °H l f° R ' t?’ KT e ^ Brazza, grand double, pure white, fine strong plants in 
- HOHriOULTU RALOO., 3), Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin, bud. 2s. per doz.; 14s. per lOO. Marie Louise, bestdouhll 

rjARNATIONS. — 1 dozen, including Uriah blue, fine strong plants, ra bud, Is. 6 d doz.; 10s. per loO. Now 
U Piks, Raby, R. Hole. 4 s. Violas. Bulbs. Double Primroses. « ady u f °r r p l ? U J >arU ? f United ^Kingdom—TOWNSEND 


- - 1 . Double Primroses, 

Herbaceous Plants.—HOPKINS, Mere. Knutaford. 


TYl Btem Pflona/p , 1 , , „ | cutting: a grand hardy Diant; 6 for 2s.; 1 2 for 3s. (£l, carriage 

. J"“°W x'ears ( l 1 .).— Lake twelve good- paid. Thousands of hardy perennials to offer.—CHILD, 

P-... /u~_j r»- . - 0 - 1 Acocks-gree n. 


sized Pears (hard Pears are the best for this 
purpose), peel and cut them in halves, leaving 
the stalk on one half. Remove the cores, and . n „ 
piace them in a jar with half-a-pound of loaf 1 --- y> HaoU - 
sugar, six Cloves, twelve Allspice, half-a-pint of 
water, one gill of port wine. Cover with a lid 
or strong piece of piper, and stew in a slow 
oven for six hours ; or, if more convenient, place 
the jar m a saucepan of boiling water, and so 
cook the fruit, which should be quite soft, but 
not broken. When this is done, lift each piece 
of Pear on to a dish, strain the liquor into a 
clean saucepan, and boil it rapidly for ten 
minutes. If the colour is not good, a few drops 
of cochineal may be added. Let it cool a little 
and pour over the Pears. When quite cold this 
dish may be decorated with whipped cream. 

The port wine may be omitted, and the rind 
and juice of two Lemons substituted for a 
change 

French Sago pudding. —Put into a 
stewpan U oz. of caster sugar, £ pint of new 
milk, the finely chopped peel of a Lemon, 2i oz. 
of good butter. When this is on the boil, stir 
m 3 oz. (or a packet) of French Sago, holding it ' -- 


LTEUCHERA SANGUINEA, or Scarlet Saxi- 

- LL frage.—Unusually cheap offer of this firet-claes hardy 
perennial; will throw spikes of bloom 18 in. high; very easy to 
grow; magnificent plants, 6 for 2s. ; 12 for 3s. 6*1., carriage 

S aid. Plant at once.—W. B. CHILD, F.R H S , Hardy Plant 
rureery, Aoock’s-green, Birmingham. 


HENTAUREA RUBRA, the Ruby Cornflower. 

VJ Immense heads of ruby-crimion flowers; splendid foi 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Sir J. Paxtons, 
w 2 s. 100. free; 7s. 6 d. 1,000, on rail. — H. BUTTING, 


CHOICE tfOUNG PALMS for small pots, 

u 2s. 3d., free ; 6 assorted plants for room decoration, Palms, 
Drachmas, Ac., 2s. 3d., free.—G. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
Winchfiela, Hants. 


■RAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, SNOWDROPS. 

200,000 Snowdrops, 5a. 1,003 ; larger. 7s. 1,000 ; for plant¬ 
ing in Grass, sido lakes, in gardens, side of walks and shrub¬ 
beries. 50,000 single Daffodils, 3s. 6 d. 1,000. 20,000 yellow 

Crocus, 5s. 1,000. 53.0J0 sweet-scented Pheasant-eye, 3s. 6 d. 
1.000; largest, 7a. 1,000. 5,000 Horsfieldi, is. dozen. All for 
cash with order.—A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries. Wisbech. 


Digitized by 


Google 


rjARNATIONS, large well-rooted layers for 
^ present planting. 12 best named varieties, to include 
Uriah Pike, 4s. ; 6 for 2s. 6 d. Cineraria grandiflora, large 
plants, 12, Ib. 6 d. Primula obconica, Urge plants, in bloom, 
6 , la. 3d. All free.— 1 HOS. 8 EARLE A SONS, The Nur- 
aeriea. Whittleaea, Peterboro’. 


PREESlAS (sweet white Cape bulbs), Anothe- 

micas (red). Tulips (crimson), all Is. Id. doz , car. paid. 
-Miss WELBY, Doveridge. Derby. 


rjARNATION Old Crimson Clove, true variety, 
500 good rooted layers, 23s. per 100: or 3s. per doz., car¬ 
riage paid.-C. DOB 8 ON. West Woodhay. Newbury. Berks. 

CJCOTCH PRIZE PANSIES.—Sample dozen, 

grand plants, 2a. 6 d., in 12 named varieties. Newer kinds, 


Satisfaction guaranteed.- 
SON, Rothesay. 


-MICHAEL CUTHBERT- 


GEORGE F. LETTS, 

THE NURSERIES, WEST HADDON. RUCBY. 


■sr CUTTINCJ8. 

I offer 13 pairs, the cream 1895, for 5s. Ladas, Mr W Sum- 
mere, G. Stewart, D. Russell, L. W. Leak. Mrs. J Brasilia 
Mrs. Shankland, Mrs. Lambel, Mrs. W. White. E F Gabh 
Mr. Bulinan. Bernard Doulton, D. McKay. ’ 1 

A . BAILEY, Junb.. Pansy Grower. Silkswor th. Sunderland 

OPRING BEDDING PLANTS.—Wallflowers 

^ dark red and yellow, 3s. 100 . Primrose clumra 4 s M 
ICO. Canterbury Bells, 3s. 6 d. ICO. Alpine and ’ Hardy 
Perennials Catalogue, descriptive, illustrated, and cultural 
notes, 6 d. stamps. 100 Saxifrages, our selection, 25r 100 

alpine and rock plants, 25s.—STANSFIELD BROTHERS 
Southport._ 1 


TTYACINTHS.—1 each the following beautiful 

; Hv 8 ° r £. ,or or glasses: Pelissier (scarletUlba maxiaia 

(white), King of Blues, Cavaignao salmon), Czar Peter flilarl 
Seranhiue (blush), for 2s. : 12 var., 3s. 6 d.; 25, 6 s. 6 d ' S 
size bulbs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hyacinths, second Bize 
bulbs, named. 12 var., 2a.; 6, Is 3d. Car. free for cash — 
WILLIAM WELCH. Rush Green. Romford. Ks«ex 


SURPLUS PLANTS. — 4 beautif^ winter 
^ Begonias, 8 new Begonia atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias. 4 Fuchsias, 6 Cyclamens, 6 Francoa ramosa, 9 Cineraria* 
6 Primula obconica, 4 Marguerite Carnations, 2 Imnatiem.' 
54 good plants, 4s. tid., free. 1 Palm, 1 Solanum jasmin“idf 


rjAKNAilONS, PIUUTEKy.—12 finest named 

vJ exhibition or border var., strong rooted layers, true 
name. 4 s. 6 d.-WM. KENYON, Shipperbottom, wTlm ' 
Bury, Lancashire. 


ilmeisley, 


BROS . The Nureeries. Bloxham, Qxou. 


QREAT CLEARANCE BALE —Genuine good 

v-T stuff. Begonias, Tuberous, in graud variety, 2s 6 d and 
3s. 6 d. doz. ; usual price 5s. and 7s. 6 d. doz. for same quality 
Ferns, Pteris O. majus, most lovely variety, in small notr 
good plants, 2 a. doz. ; usual price, 4a. doz. Dahlia-ro -ta our 
grand Collection, so much admired this season, over 500 din 
tinct varieties, Is. 6 d.. 2a. 6 d , and 3s. 6 d. per doz rojta * 
usual price. 4s., 6 s , and 9a. per doz. Many other things arc 
offered at the same very low rates.—TOWNSEND BROS 
The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. ** 


rjARNATIONS. — Germania, finest yellow 

Carnation known, good strong nlanta, 3 for Is. 6d no«r 
free.—G. AMBROSE. Oowpa, Watarf >ot. near Manmettjr. 


MEW STRAWBERRIES.—Two finest ve^ 

■*-’ Royal Sovereign, 12 plants for ?s. ; 25 for Ss. 6 d. • 50 Gs 
Sensation, 12 for la. ; 25, la 9d.: 50. 3s.-H. WOOLMAN* 
Tyaeley Nursery, Acock s-green, Birmingham. 


Kf) EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES.— 

vVJ Choice selected kinds, 1J to 4 ft. high, 5s.; carriage Daid 
7s. 12 Bushy Pot Shrubs, various, 2 s. 9d„ free. 6 Virgffian 
Crespere, Is. 3d. 6 Irish Ifies. Is. 3d, free. Quotations for 
Shrubs on application.—J. SHILLING, Springfield Nuraerv 
Fleet. Hampshire. 


TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS^—Straw-coloured 

- 1 - Giant Rocca. largest and finest exnibition sorts. Plant 
now. 500. 3a.: 1,000,5s , free—J. HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon. 


TjAISIES. — Large double blooms, reds or 

whites, either colour, 2s. per 100, car. free. Will treat for 
quantities.-S. FIELDING, Greetland, Halifax 


fjARNATIONS A SPECIAL IT YT— 

Holmes, Le**nder. Jane, Lord Byron. T-ord Milton, The 
General, Chameleon, Sport, Maud, Mrs. R. Hole. so.. 4s doz • 
6 , 2 s 3 d. List free.-BOULTON Jr..Modderehall. 8 tone Staff*'’ 
■DULB8, FERNS, AND - APPLES—200 fme 

•L* bulbs, in 20 named varieties, including Anemone fulgens 
Princeps, 8 ir Watkin, Horsfieldi. Tulip*. Giant Snowdrops' 
&c., Ac., 10s., free. 50 beautiful haray Ferns, given o»er’ 
half the quantity, 6 n. 30 grand Hyacinths, in 25 named varie¬ 
ties, 10 a, free ; half the quantity, Cs. Ferns given as above 
Box Apples, good sample, 6 d. per gallon ; Blenheim Orange 
”ery fine, 2s. 6 d. per 100, put on rail.—T. FOX. 
ibba D o A-- 


iba Gardens, Buryas Bridge, R 8 .O., nr. Penzance.’ 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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JOHN R. FLOWER’S 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S 


STERLING—JB—VALUE 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR AUTUMH & 
WINTER DISPLAY IN GREENHOUSE, 

GROWN AT 

THE SEA VIEW NURSERY, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Carofully packed 
to arrive fresh. My Testimonials from pur¬ 
chasers would fill a large volume. 


Pure White Primulas.— Very lar*e flowers. KeJ- 
way's and Carter*' strain, splendid plants, will bloom all 
winter, now in bud, 12 for Is. 91 ; 24 for 3 j. Only a few 
coloured ones left in shades of pink and reds, same price if 
required. 

12 Cyclamon persicum and glganteum, a beau¬ 
tiful strain of lovely colour, showing buds, and will bloom 
all winter potted now. 12 for 3’. ; 6 for Is. 91. A better 
strain c moot be had. 

A Pretty New Greenhouse Plart is the Exacum 

affine. Very bright foliage and perfectly studded with 
flowers at every joint. 6 nice plants, Is. 6 d., free. Easily 
grown iu ordinary greenhouse. 

Rwiera Market Tree Carnations. — Strong 
plants, throwing up bloom for winter. 12 for 2s. 6 d. Should 
be in every greenhouse, as they have splendid large flowers, 
sweetly soented. 

Named Tree Carnations in 3 best varieties, such 
ax Miss Joliffe (pink). Winter Cheer (scarlet), and Uriah 
Pike (beat crimson). One of each for 3s. Strong plants for 
winter bloom. 

An Everlasting Bloomer. The Primula obconica is 
always in bloom; sweet-scented flowers, nearly white. 
Strong plants, bloom at once, 6 for Is. 6 d.; 12, 3s.; and 
oonlinue all winter and spring. 

Now Pure White Flowers for greenhouse.— 

Freesia alba. Lovely sprays for cutting, vory fragrant. 
Plant 6 in a pot. bloom in December. 12 for Is. Cd. ; 25 for 
2s. 6 L, free. Will be appreciated when more known. 

3 Choisya ternata, 2 s. 6 d , a lovely bright-foli&ged little 
phrub, with very sweet-scented flowers in bunches of pure 
white; foliage most useful in winter for cutting, as it is 
always evergreen and bright, and of free growth. Can be 
trained to a wall or grown as a bush: flowers produced 
freely about February indoors. Gvuerally sold at Is. 6 d. 
each. Transplant easily. 

Miniature Roses for pots or bedding.—Pacquerette 
(pure white), Mignonette (rosy-pink), Perle d'Or (nankeen- 
yellow, with orange centre). All splendid for oool green¬ 
house, bloom at a few inches high ; each little tree a peifect 
bouquet. 3 for 2s. 3d. ; 6 for 4s. ; 12 for 7s. 

Monthly Roses for pots or open ground.—White, 
hlush.and crimson, all perpetual bloom <ra. 8 trong Dwarf 
Roses, 3 for 2a.; 6 for 3a. 6 d.; 12 for 5s.; in variety us above. 

Bermuda Lilies, or Queen of Lilies, pure white, 
waxy flowers, with long tubes, produced freely; pot now 
and place iu cool position, and remove afterwards to 

S reenhouxes as required ; extra size blooming bulbs, 3 for 
s. ; 6 for 3s. 6 d. 

12 Streptocarpus. 2 s. 6d. Nice plants, some showing 
bloom. A comparatively new greenhouse plant, requiring 
warm treatment for winter. Similar habit and style to 
Gloxinia, but lighter growth. Useful for cutting, aud 
remain fresh for a week. 

Sweet scented Heliotrope.— Light and dark varie- 

t ies of this favourite, named, 6 for 2s. : 12 for 3s, 6 d. Strong 
plants for autumu and winter bloom ; pot now. 

Arum Lilies. — Well-known greeuhouss plants, so 
much used for decoration of churches at Easter; noble 
white flowers; good strong roots, will bloom by Xmas, 
potted now. 3 for 2a. 3d. 

3 Libouia florlbunda, 2s. 3d.; an evergreen green¬ 
house plant, bearing tube-shaped flowers, orange and red; 
very attractive, of shrubby habit, and flower at every joint 
all the winter through. 

Scarboro’ Lilies, or Vallota purpurea, very 
bright scarlet; Lily growing 1 foot high, (food bulbs, 3 for 
2 1 . Generally sold at Is. 6 a. each. 

12 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. Gd., in about S varieties, in¬ 
cluding Maiden-hair. Asplenium, which bears young Ferns 
or fronds. These anil other similar plants we leave good 
portion of soil adhering. 6 for Is. 5d. 

12 Strong Willow Ferns, 2 s. An evergreen Fern, 
lasting a long time in a cut Btate. Most useful for winter 
foliage, graceful and refreshing appearance. 6 for Is. 3d. 
12 Marguerite Carnations, is. 61, all colours. 
Young plants which will bloom, and if potted useful for 
winter display undor glass. 25 plants, 2s. 9d. Quite hardy 
for open grouad culture. Also pure white separate. 

6 American Smilax, Is. 6 d. A wonderful twining 
plant; foliage remains fresh for weeks cut for bouquets. 
Very popular. 

The best Basket-plant: Mother of Thousands. 

Festoons of young plauta hang all arouud; leaves of fleshy 
appearance; evergreen. G good plants, Is. Cd. 

12 Isolepis gracilis, graceful drooping Grass for 
fernery ; green all winter, a great favourite, 2 s.; good tufts. 
6 for Is. 

6 Francoa ramosa or Bridal Wreath for 2 s.; 

strong year-old plants, soon bloom, pure while flowers, 
similar in habit to Primula, aud adapted for ooo green¬ 
house. Lovely flowerB. 

Abutilons, nice young plants, mixed sorts, of Bell¬ 
flowers of various colours ; a bright and ornamental plant, 
blooming almost all year round. 3 for la. 6 d. 
Hanging-basket Plants. -Silver and Bronze Trades- 
contias; hang 2 feet, with lovely foliage ; very ornamental, 
being in good foliage all year round, tt, in variety, Is. 6 d. 

3 Pretty Palms, in 3 varieties, 2a ; elegant and beau¬ 
tiful plants. 6 , in 6 kinds, 4a.; useful for growing on 
into large specimens in ordinary greenhouse. These are 
sturdy specimens ; quite ornamental. 


JOHN R. FLOWER. Sea View Nursery, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 

(See ntxl 
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HARDY BORDER PLANTS 

Fop planting now for display in spring* 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 

GROWN AT 

THE SEA VIEW NURSERY, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Carefully packed 
to arrive fresh. My Testimonials from pur¬ 
chasers would fill a large volume. 


CATAWCUE 0^"carnations, 

In 103 varieties. Also Bulbs, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, 
Spring Bedding and Hardy Border Plants, Climbers, Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, Ac. Gratis to all, aud post free. 

Orders now booked for Carnations and 
Roses for October delivery. 


PLANT LILIES AMONG ROSES 

Now Is the Time to Plant. 

The White Madonna Lilies.— English home-grown 
tall white garden Lilies ; large bulbs, fresh and plump, not 
dry, imported specimens. 6 for 2s. 4d. ; 12 for 3s. 6 d. These 
beautiful wax flowers should be planted now, not in spring, 
and will give fine display next season ; grand among Roses ; 
also feroo well in pots in greenhouse. 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 

12 Fine Hollyhocks, 2 s. 6 d. ; extra selected, plants, 
3s. Equal to what are sold at double this price; in great 
variety of colours, and double as a Rose. Now is the time 
to plant in rich soil. 

Curious Aquileglas.— 12 plants, mixed, to Include 
Ohrysanthas (yellow), Skinneri (double white), Californian 
hybrids; these are all the beautiful varieties so popular. 
2s., free. Quite hardy. 

Brightest Perennial Flowers are Perennial Oail- 
lardias. Rich crimson and orange shades, beautifully 
marked. 12 flue plants, embracing newest kinds, for 3s. ; 6 
for Is 9d. No flower border should be without these beau¬ 
tiful flowers. Grand for cutting. 

Immense Oriental Popples Royal Scarlet; 

enormous and brilliant flowers; attract everyone when in 
bloom, and grow anywhere. 6 for 2s.; 12 for 4s. 

12 Heuehera sangulnea, 3s. ; a lovely rock perennial 
coral-red flowers like miniature bells; sometimes called a 
crimson Saxifrage. £ for Is. 6 d.; a very low prioe. 

A Marvellous White Pink Her Majesty; far 

ahead of all others. Immeuse size, on stiff stalks; has 
rvoeivednine first-class certlUcates. For cuttings or wreaths 
indispensable, aud for a mass of bloom in the flower garden 
grand, blooming perpetually through the summer. 6 strong 
plants, 2s. 3d.; 12 for 4s.; a very low prioe. Is. each last 
season. 

Mrs. Slnkins White Pink. — The finest border 
variety where a great quantity of bloom is required; far 
superior to Old Clove Pink. 8 * rong bushy plants, 12 for 
2s. 3d. : makes a flue edging, and often blooming until 
autumn. Thousands sold every season. 50, 8 s. 6 d.; 100,16s. 

Tho Favourite Flower.— Double French Pyre- 
thrumB, noble double Aster-like flowers, embracing every 
sbado of crimson, carmine, blush rose, and pure white. 12 
plants, 4s., free ; not named, 3s. 6 d. All strong plants, 
bloomed well this year, and will grow anywhere ana last for 
years. _ 

HARDY PLANTS 

FOR SPRING DISPLAY. 

All Carriage Paid, and Ready for Planting Now. 

All Transplanted Plants. 

The Best Spring Wallflowers.— 100 transplanted 

K * ,nls for 3s. 6 d. ; 50 for 2s., in variety as below, or separate. 

e popular Covent Garden Blood-red, very dark; Har¬ 
binger, dwarf, early red; Cranford Beauty, fine yellow ; and 
Aurora, new chamois rose colour. If the latter variety 
separate, 6 s per 100. All transplanted plants, aud not from 
seed-beds, as are generally sold by advertisers at a cheap rate. 
New Cream Wallflower.— Miss Primrose Carter, 
polo primrose, passing almost to white; great contrast to 
dark varieties. 12, Is. 3d.; 25, 2s.; 50, 3s. 6 d.; 100, 6 s. 
Very beautiful. 

Giant White Polyanthus.— Large trutses of love¬ 
liest white flowers, with yellow eye: the finest spring¬ 
flowering plants, producing masses of bloom, commencing 
to flower iu winter ; very hardy. Also mixed Polyanthus, 
in grand variety of colours, same price: includes white, 
y.-llo w, and crimson. Selected plants, to bloom soon, 12 for 
2s.; 25 for 3s 6 d. ; 100 for 12s. Also Giant Oream and Giant 
Yellow, and Crimson Bedding Polyanthus, all so effective in 
spring beds, and planted by thousands; same prioe. 

The New Carnation for Bedding, Margarita, 
early blooming, all colours, dwarf habit; each plant a per¬ 
fect bouquet of floweTB. 12 plants. Is. 6 U.; 25 plants. 2s. Ikl. 
Strong plums for early summer display, very hardy, and 
good constitution ; bloom iudoors in winter. 

Golden Yellow Marguerite— Planted now produces 
its bright yellow flowers early and continuously in open 
ground, or if potted much earlier in cool greenhouse. 6 
strong plants, 2 «. 6 d.; 12 for 4s. 

Double Brompton Stocks, make the gayest of 
spring beds; white, purple, Bcarlet. Ac., all rich colours, 
mixed : very strong plants, all transplanted, and will give a 
grand display. Also good for pot culture; so sweet-scented. 
25 for 2s.; 50 for 3s. Gd. 

Ibexis semporvirens or Snow Wreath.— Each 
plant grows iD oval shape, 1 foot across, 6 inches high; a 
mass of pure white flowers for weeks; a most beautiful 
Bight. 12 strong plants, 2s.; extra strong, 2s. 6 d. Too much 
cannot be Baid iu praise of this plant. 

Beaconsfield Polyanthus Primroses. — Early 
blooming, even bloom in the snow. Strong plants, all 
colours, very beautiful, my own grand varieties; admired 
by everyone in early spring. 25 for 2s. 6 d.; per 100, 8 s. 6 d. 
For spring beds lovely. 


JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 


IN 

Bulbs and Hardy Plants 

Of the very best quality, specially selected to give perfect 
satisfaction, or money returned. 

Hyacinths.—Beet named exhibition var. for pots or 
glasses, 12 in 6 var., 3s.; in 12 var., 4s. ; mixed, Is. 8d. doz. 
Us. 100. 

single Tulips.- Due Van Thol, set., 2s. 9d. 100 ; 60 
for Is. 6d. ; La Heine, white, 3s. 6d. 100.: 25 for la ; Chrysa- 
lora, yellow, 5s. 6d. 100; 25 for Is 6d.; Artus, immense set., 
3s. 6d. 100 ; 25 for Is.; Duohess de Parma, lovely terra-ootta, 
3s. 6d. 100 25 for la ; choioe mixed, 3s. 100. 

Double Tulips.— Due Van Thol, red and yellow, 
2s. 6 d. 100; 25 for 9d.; Le Candeur, pure white, 3a fid. 101; 
25 for la ; Duke of York, 3«. 6 d. 100; 25 for la ; choioe mixed, 
3s. 100. 

Chinese Sacred Lily, monster bulbs, 6 for 2s.; 

3s. Gd. dcz. 

Narcissus, Incomparable, 3e. 0 d. 100; 25 for la; 
A1 bo-plena, 3s. 6 d. 100; 25 for la ; Poeticus, 2s. 6 d. 103; 25, 9d. 

Crocus, large golden yellow, 2s. 100, best named var. 
Blue, white, or striped, la 6d. 100; mixed, Is. 4d. 100 ; ad 
guaranteed 1st size bulbs, and strongly recommended. 
English Iris, splendid bulbs, 3s. 6d. 100 ; 25 for la 
Spanish Iris, finest mixed, extra, la Gd. 100; 25, 6d. 
Single Snowdrops, large bulbs, 24. 100 ; 25 for 8d. 
Ranunculus, French mixed, Is. 100 : 8s. 1,000. 
Primula sinensis, clearance offer, 25 for 2a ; 7a 100. 

Car. Paid. 350 BULBS FOR 7* 6d. Car. Paid. 

We offer this Oolleotion with tho utmost confidence, know¬ 
ing that it is impossible to obtain better value 
12 Hyacintha 3 Liliums, 50 Spanish Iris, 20 Narcissua 100 
Crocus, 25 Snowdrops, 12 English Iria 25 Tulipr, 100 Ranuncu¬ 
lus, and 3 Chinese Sacred Lily or Flower of the Goda 
Half of the above, 4s.; 3 Collections, 21a, car. pd. 

CHOICE HARDY PLAHTS. 

All are extra strong Bturdy plants, hardily grown in exposed 
situation, and if planted now will make a grand display all 
next spring and summer. Per doz.—a d. 

CAMPANULA PERSIOIFOLIA, dbl. white, 3 for Is. 3 0 
CANTERBURY BELLS, extra stiong, 6 for Is. 6 d. ..2 6 

CARNATIONS, double seedlings, 25 for 3*.19 

DORONICUM, hardy yellow Marguerite, 3 for la .36 
FOXGLOVES, fiaest mixed, extra strong, 6 for Is. 31 2 0 
GEUM OOCCLNEUM, brilliant sot. flowt rs, 4 for la .. 2 6 
GAILLARDIAS. new Perennial Hybrids, 3 for Is. 3d. 4 0 
LINUM FLAVUM. extra strong, 6 for la 3d. . ..23 

(ENOTHERA YOUNGI. bright yellow, 3 for la 3d. ..4 0 
ORIENTAL POPPY, brilliaut set., 4 for Is. 3d. ..3 0 

PYRETHRUMS (DoubleI, very best named var., guar¬ 
anteed true, and strongly recommended, 3 for la 3d. 4 0 
PINK MRS. SLNKINS, 6 for Is. 3d.; Marguerites, 

la 9J. doz. .13 

SILENE PENDULA COM PACTA and C. alba, 6 , la 3d. 2 3 
SWEET WILLIAMS, extra transplanted, 25 for 2a 3d. 1 3 
WALLFLOWERS, Blood red, transplanted, 4s. 6 iL 100 0 9 
„ ., Double German, 50 for 4a. 6 d. .. 14 

CABBAGE PLANTS, Mein s No. 1 and Red Veitcb, Ac., 59 
for la Early Offingbam and Wheeler s Imperial, Is. 3d. 100. 
LETTUCE PLANTS, All the Year Round, Lee’s Immense, 
Ac., Is. 3d. 100. 

ROSES A SPECIALITY. 

Grand plants, to include Baroness Rothschild, La France, 
Margaret Dickson, Duke of Edinburgh, Jennie Dickson, &o., 
7 a doa, car paid. 

All orders of 5s. and upwards car. paid. 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS, CAVERSHAM, READING. 


J. DERRICK’S 

CLEARANCE OFFER. ( c 3&“) 

ALL STRONG PLANTS. ■. d. 

12 H.P. Bush Roses, Abel Oarrifere, Duke of Edinburgh, 

D. of Connaught, Senateur Vaisse, Xavier Olibo, B. 
Rothschild. Prince O. de Rohan, Ac., in 12 Tar. ..56 
12 Tea and Noisette Roses, Marshal NieL B 6 ve d'Or, 
.Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Borard, Mme. A. Garricre, Ac., 

12 distinct.7 0 

12 Roses on own roots, Horn ere, ROve d’Or, John 

Hopper, Mme. I. Perrier, Gloire. Ac.4 6 

6 Hardy Climbers, Clematis, Virginian Creepers, 

Honeysuckles, Cotoneasters, Jasmines, Ac.19 

6 AmpelopsisVeitchi, small-leaved, self-clinging, strong 2 fi 

12 Irish Ivies, large leaved .2 0 

6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and 8 ilver .2 H 

6 Mrs. Sinkins, strong clumps (12 for Is. 9d.) .. ..13 

12 Carnations from choioe double flowers.16 

12 Perennial Gaillardias grandiflora hybrids .. ..19 

3 Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, beet var. (12 for 3s 6 d.) ..13 

6 Perennial Pyrethrum, choioe, named (12 for 3s. 6 d.).. 2 0 

12 Alpine Auriculas, good strain .16 

6 Perennial Cornflowers, white, blue, yellow, red (12 

for 3s. 6 d-1 .2 0 

6 TritomaUvaria, or Torch Lily.2 0 

12 Aquilcgia ohrysantha, long spurred, yellow .. ..19 

12 Geums atro-sanguineum, double scarlet .. ..2 0 

12 Choice double Hollyhocks.23 

12 Delphinium formosum .— 

2J Wallflowers, Cloth of Gold, Harbinger, C. Garden (50 

for 2 s. 6 d) 13 

20 Foxgloves, white or spotted .16 

J. DERRICK, 

SUNNYSIDE NURSERIES, PORTISHEAD. 


OARNATIONS.—Crimson Clove, 3a. 6d. dozen; 

U Vanguard, largest white. 4s. 6 d. dozen ; 2s. 6 d. half ; Mai- 
rnaison, 6 s. dozen ; 9d. each. Two year-old Black Hamborough 
Vines, la. 3d. each, free.—REEVE, Ktng's-road, Cheltenham . 

PXHIBITION PANSIES.—Cuttings, named, 

JJ Show and Fancy, prizes wherever shown for 2 season*, 
Is. doz en pairs.—REv. BELL, Netherwitton, Morpeth. 

pHRISTMAS ROSES, Crown Imperials, 3s. Gd. 

v Algerian Ivy, Everlasting Pea, Is. 6 <L ; white do., 2s. 3d , 
doz., free.— Mr. LANE. Sydenham, Belfast. 

n A HARDY PERENNIALS, post free. Is. 3d. 

a 6 each Carters’ International Pansy, Forget-me-not 
“The Jewel," Iceland Poppy, and Carters Hoi born Glory 
enormous Sweet Williams, individual pipe size of penny piece. 
—Mrs. BANGER, Roselandf, Ramsgate. 
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X2!T3DBES:. 


Apple Beauty of Bath.. 6U 
Apple Manka* Oodlin .. 511 

Apple*, the Orab .. 607 

Arum Lily, a three* 

spathed.513 

Asparagus plumosu* dy¬ 
ing .513 

Begonias, hybrid .. 513 

Birds .518 

Books .514 

Broad Beans, good .. 510 

Broad Beans, late .. 510 

Bulbs the second year . 508 
Campanula pyramidalis 508 
Chrysanthemum blooms, 
to get good . 505 

Chrysanthemums and 
foliage plants, group 
of .. .. M .. 511 


Chrysanthemums,feeding 505 
Chrysanthemums— 

Hints to exhibitors .. 605 

Chrysanthemums, nam¬ 
ing .606 

Chrysanthemums, new 
September .. 606 

Climbers for front of 

house.. 508 

Conservatory .. .. 506 

Orinums and B»lladonna 
Lilies, treatment of .. 508 
Orinums, hardy .. .. 611 

Cucumber culture, suo* 

oessfoi.510 

Cyclamens and Primulas 506 
Daffodils, choice .. 508 
Ferns and Palms .. 506 
Flowers for cutting .. 508 


Flower shows and socie¬ 
ties .515 

Food from garden, or¬ 
chard, and field .. 518 

Fruit .. .. 610 

Fruit, etc., selection of 510 
Fruit garden .. .. 504 

Fruit-trees, pyramidal.. 510 
Garden, altering a .. 515 
Garden in mid-autumn, 
a southern .. .. 5^7 

Garden work ..506 

Greenhouse, heating a 

small .513 

Greenhouse, heating, 

small .512 

Greenhouse plants, use¬ 
ful—howto propagate 
and grow them .. 512 


" Geraniums " for show 5l3 
Hydrangea panioulata in 
pots, treatment of .. 513 
Indoor plants .. ..512 

Insect enemies . .. 513 

Isle of Man, beautiful 
hedges in .. .. 509 

Kitchen garden, the .. 509 
Land, cropping an acre 
of .. . .510 

Lilies of the Valley fell* 
lag .... 515 

LUium candidu m In pots 513 
Montbretias .. 508 

Narcissi and Daffodils 509 
Onoldium leuooohilum 515 
Cncidiums, distinct .. 514 
Orchid-house, work in 
the .514 


Orohidi.514 

Outdoor garden .. .. 506 

Outdoor plants .. ..607 

Peach-trees under glass, 

young.606 

Pear-leaves, dis ea sed .. 510 
Pelargonium, an im¬ 
mense truss of ..509 

Perennials, eta, for a 
border . .. ..509 

Poppy, the White Bush 
(Komneya Ooulteri) .. 539 

Potato notes .. .. 509 

Poultry and rabbits . 518 
Prinoes Feathers, the 
(Amurantus) .. ..508 

Questions and answers 515 

Raspberry, diseased .. 511 
“ .. .. ..515 


_ for button-hole 

flowers, standard .. 515 
Roses for wall .. .. 515 

Roees in Jadoo-flbre .. 514 
Roses, pegged down .. 515 
Solanums, treatment of 513 

Stove .506 

Tomatos in pots .. .. 510 

Tomatoe, large .. .. 510 

Torenla Fournier! .. 513 
Town garden, shrubs 

for a .5C7 

To<vn garden, work in 

the .603 

Town plants, amongst.. 508 
Trees snd shrubs .. 507 
Vegetable garden .. 506 
Week’s work, the oomlng 50 J 
Window gardening .. 50 J 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HINTS TO EXHIBITORS. 

Wi sometimes notice at shows well-grown blooms 
lower down in the prize-list than the merits of 
the flowers really deserve, solely through being 
placed upon the exhibition stage in a slovenly 
state. Incurved Chrysanthemums are arranged 
flat on to the boards, and with the centres 
showing an “ eye,” simply because proper cups 
are not employed to fasten them tightly. This 
fault of flat staging is all too common with the 
Japanese varieties as well, and it is not too much 
to say prizes are lost by not paying sufficient 
attention to the matter. This seems a pity after 
so much time and care have been expended in 
obtaining well-developed blooms. In the case 
of groups, again, sticks used for tying the plants 
are occasionally very much in evidence. But 
perhaps here the greatest drawback to otherwise 
good arrangements is that they are so badly 
finished in front. We see pots from the floor 
and a oouple of feet of the naked stems. Where 
other plants than Chrysanthemums may be used 
the trouble to hide such is not great; but even 
when not allowed some means should be adopted 
to hide these defects. Even specimen plants in 
pots are not free from being badly prepared for 
show ; sticks and tying material are often there 
to offend the eye. However well the culture 
may be in each case, judges cannot overlook such 
faults as I have named, and the prizes go to 
less well-cultivated produce, maybe, but which 
has a clean, bright appearance. Take first the 
blooms of the 

Japanese sorts. 

These are mostly exhibited on the regulation 
size board. For a dozen flowers we require a 
stand 24 inohes long, 18 inches wide, 6inches 
high at the back ana 3 inohes in front. A short 
time back there was a rather strong movement 
in favour of an enlarged stand. This was dis¬ 
cussed by the strongest societies, and ended in 
giving an exhibitor the option of using larger 
ones than formerly if so desired. We find, how¬ 
ever, that in nine cases out of ten the regulation 
size is clung to, and also that some societies still 
insist upon its use so as to have an uniform size. 
This allows 6 inches from flower to flower, and 
personally I think it is enough space for most 
growers at least, and I will venture the opinion 
that we have reached the maximum in size, even 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemum. It will con¬ 
siderably enhance the beauty of the blossoms to 
be exhibited if the stands, which may be made 
of 4-inoh Pine-wood or deal, are nicely finished 
in the matter of painting and varnishing. The 
colour I favour is a dark green. It is hardly 
neoesaary to say the size for half-a-dozen blooms 
is 12 inohes by 18 inches, 6 inches at baok and 
3 inches in front. 


Cups and tubes 

to raise the blooms must be used. There are a 
variety now obtainable. The Springthorpe 
Beokett are, ^1 think, the best. 
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and the 


The former is the simplest, bat the latest im¬ 
provements of the latter will allow one to stage 
the blooms higher. For fixing incurved Chrys¬ 
anthemum blooms I prefer the wooden egg- 
shaped cup used a generation ago to any of the 
new forms. In these the flowers may be securely 
fastened. This is most desirable. I would also 
use this cup for other classes of the flower, like 
the reflexed and Anemone sorts, for instance. 
These, not being so huge as are the Japanese 
kinds, scarcely hide larger receptacles. Pom¬ 
pons and singles are cut with stems—they 
therefore require no aid from cups, but should 
have tubes for water. Before the flowers are 
put up for prizes, take away all damaged petals, 
and in choosing specimens of the Japanese kinds 
do nob be entirely led away by size. A graceful 
form and brilliant or delicate colouring are the 
more important points. If a flower has the 
above it is generally fresh. This, of course, is 
another great point. As I have already hinted, 
the blooms should be fixed at a considerable 
height from the stand, especially the baok row, 
gradually falling so that the petals of the front 
row just dear the board. The long, drooping- 
petalled sorts look well in the front row, and 
lend to the whole a graceful appearance. The 
incurved sorts are improved by being pulled 
tight up so that the oentres become dosed, and 
the petals should be arranged evenly with 
tweezers made for the purpose. This operation 
requires some patience ana a light touch, but it 
is worth doing. Correct and neat naming ahoold 
not be forgotten. Pieces of card about 3 inches 
square will take three names; one of these 
fastened in front of each row will answer the 
purpose. If similar cards be attached to plants 
in groups near the principal flowers, attractive¬ 
ness to the exhibited is added. Most visitors 
to a show like to know the names of the blooms 
they see. __ H. S. 


NEW SEPTEMBER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In the spring of 1891, M. Simon Ddaux, who 
for some years previous to that date held the 
foremost position as the raiser of new seedling 
Chrysanthemums, issued a special oiroular of 
new early-flowering varieties. A few novelties 
belonging to the early section had previously 
made their appearance at intervals, out on the 
ooc&Bion referred to 125 novdties were offered 
for sale. All of these were soon introduced into 
England, and a number of them found their way 
into America, where some little interest is being 
taken in Chiysanthemums that bloom before 
the ordinary November kinds. 

In the autumn of 1891,1 had the opportunity 
of seeing at Mr. Jones’ nursery at Lewisham 
most of the 125 sent out by M. Ddlaux, and have 
since seen many others distributed by him and 
other growers. Unfortunately, these new kinds 
do not seem to have been so great a success as 
was anticipated, and after a lapse of four years 
only a small proportion of them are left in culti¬ 
vation. Of these M. Gustave Grunerwald is 
perhap3 the chief; Chev. Ange B&ndiera, 
Vioomtesse d’Avine, Mme. Eulalie Morel, and 
one or two others coming next in point of decora¬ 
tive merit. 


Daring the past month I have come across one 
or two that seem to be promising, and a note of 
their names may be useful to such readers of 
Gardening as have a desire to grow a few in 
the borders. Mme. Carmiaux is a Japanese with 
drooping florets, rather a deep flower; colour 
white, with centre shaded yellow. Mme. 
Casimir Pdrier, a small Japanese, with incurving 
florets of medium width ; colour pale rosy-mauve 
with silvery reverse. Notaire Groz, also a 
Japanese of medium size; oolour pale-rose. 
Eugene Farez, a pretty flower of the same type, 
but larger than any of the preceding; colour 
rosy-carmine with golden reverse. Mme. 
Eulalie Morel, oolour salmon with golden oentre ; 
a Japanese. Mme. Marie Masse, a very bright 
rosy-pink Japanese of good size; oentre golden, a 
free-flowering useful variety. Harvest Home, an 
English seedling Japanese; colour golden-yellow ; 
centre shaded crimson-orange ; a bright and use¬ 
ful colour. 8o many of the ear lies are Pompons 
that a few of the larger varieties will be weloome, 
but special attention should, I think, be given 
by the raisers to bright and attractive colours. 
Whites and yellows are well represented. 

** 0. Harman Payne. 


Naming Chrysanthemums. —The re¬ 
commendation of Mr. Harman Payne, in your 
issue of the 5th October, to retain the Japanese 
names of Chrysanthemums seems to me, if 
adopted, to add another to the already many 
difficulties of the cultivator. The greater num¬ 
ber of the general public who visit exhibitions 
care little for nomenclature, but the latter is 
of some importance to the growers, chiefly 
gardeners, who have found it a hard matter to 
struggle with the names given by Continental 
florists. When it comes to oorreotly remember¬ 
ing suoh names as Kinkaku, Hagoromo, Nanastn, 
Ko-botan, &c., the struggle is likely to be more 
ludicrous than otherwise. Surely raisers and 
introducers in this country will be better advised 
if they give productions English names of as 
simple character as possible.— Norman Wright- 
son, Addiscombe. 

1443.— Feeding Chrysanthemums.— 
In giving his plants manure-water, R. N. S.” 
should be very careful to begin with small doses, 
say twice a week; after a fortnight he may 
increase the strength of the mixture, and later 
administer it every other day. I have seen 
plants killed by being suddenly treated to 
strong stimulants every day. Nitrate of 
ammonia is a good manure for swelling the 
bads, beginning with a proportion of a quarter 
of an ounce to a gallon of water. Feeding 
should be discontinued when the buds begin to 
show oolour, unless they are wanted for show at 
a certain date, when, if they are backward, it 
may be continued almost until they are ex¬ 
panded, but this always inoreases the risk of the 
petals damping off, and the blooms becoming 
useless for show.—S. W. F. 

To get good Chrysanthemum 
blooms. —How oould I get first-class Chrys¬ 
anthemum bloomB ? Would you kindly give the 
writer a few hints as to how to get blooms for 
show at the end of October and the beginning of 
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November? Should liquid-manures be given 
until the blooms fullv expand, and hovr often 
should they be applied ? At what time of the 
year should I insert the cuttings ? I have plenty 
of yellow loam, if this should be of any use.— 
Lover of Chrysanthemums. 

*,* The only way to get good Chrysanthemum 
blooms for show is to strike strong, healthy 
cuttings in December and keep them moving 
steadily on till the plants come into bloom. 
To tell how to do this is to write a treatise, and 
that would be beyond our present limits of 
space. If you have plenty of yellow loam of the 
right sort you ought to be thankful, as that 
furnishes the basis of success. If the yellow 
loam is suitably enriched, especially for the last 
shift, liquid-manure will not be required till the 
pets are full of roots, and by that time the buds 
will be taken; but even then liquid-manure! 
should be given with j udgment. Some varieties 
will require more of it than others—in fact, 
every plant must be regarded individually, and 
its growth and habit and constitution studied. 
We know of no plant which requires so much 
care and attention to produce really first-class 
results as Chrysanthemums, and no man, how¬ 
ever highly endowed he may be, will master the 
science of Chrysanthemum culture in one or 
even two years. Those who have given the 
most attention to it are still plodding on in the 
learners’ path, for as the different new varieties 
are introduced new problems are offered for 
solution. This, of course, only refers to the 
monster blooms required nowadays for exhibi¬ 
tion. Perhaps the best advioe we can give you 
is to buy E Molyneux’s book and read Garden¬ 
ing regularly. 


GARDA* WORK. * 


Conservatory. 

Good Mignonette is always appreciated, especially in 
winter. To have plants in flower now the seeds must be 
sown early in J one, and grown on in the open air. Very 
large plants in 7-inch pots may be had by sowing in small 
pot] about April, three seeds in the centre of a 3-inch 
pot started in the Cucumber-frame. When the seedlings 
appear remove all but the strongest, and grow that one on 
as vigorously as possible. The plants must not remain 
long in the Cuoumbsr-f rame, as too much close heat draws 
them up weakly. By June they will do outside. Train 
them as pyramids by leading up the centre shoot, support¬ 
ing It with a suitable stick, the side shoote to be pinched 
onoe or twice, and the flowers pinched off till September. 
Too much pinching makes the flowers oorae smaller, but 
there will be more of them. Mignonette sown in July and 
Au/ust to flower in 6-inch ami 6-ineh pots are always 
desirable, as they can be moved to the rooms if required. 
This is the size the market-growers use, and very exoellent 
stuff is turned out by a few of the principal growers. 
Mignonette must have firm soil. Our pots are prepared 
by ramming the soil in firmly with a blunt stick. On this, 
when made smooth and level enough, seeds are sown to 
leave five plants in a pot when the weaklings are taken 
out. A good true stock of Machett is the best for pots. 
A succession may be kept up by sowing at intervals, but in 
winter the pots must be placed on shelves near the glam 
in a house where a little fire is going when cold and damp, 
or where the night temperature does not fall much below 
60 dega. I always think Tree-Carnations, Mignonette, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and Double Primulas require much 
the earns treatment and temperature. Be very sparing of 
the water on paths and borders where specimen Chrys¬ 
anthemums are placed, and as far as possible keep a little 
air on. with a very little heat in the pipes, unless the days 
are bright and warm. Splraas for early work must have 
well ripened crowns, and this means that they have been 
grown in a sunny position, it is better to let the roots 
have some rest before starting them. 


Stove. 


Unless care was used during the hot wave we have just 
passed through there would probably be some trouble 
with insects. Thrips are very deetructive if left to them¬ 
selves for only a short time. Vaporising with niootine 
seems to be the beet way of dealing with these and other 
insects. Whatever oourse is taken, there must be no time 
lost, as these little insects are very active, and will com¬ 
pletely destroy the foliage of the plants on whioh they 
settle in a few days. They are partial to smooth-leaved 
plants, such as Crotons, Dramonas, etc. Take 00 degs. at 
the minimum night temperature now. Use the syringe 
freely if the water Is pure. The summer-flowering plants, 
■uch as AUamandaa, Olerodendron Balfour fiougan- 
villeas, B. glabra (which is the best and freest-flowering 
specieeX may be grown in a warm greenhouse if kept dry 
In winter to get the wood well ripened and restea. All 
the above must have drier treatment. Gardenias will do 
with all the heat they can have now. If the wood has been 
properly ripened the blooms will soon move. The Fran- 
deceas are pretty winter-flowering shrubs — F. calycina is 
one of the beet—and the wood has been well ripened by 
exposure to the warmth of the sun, combined with a 
reduction of water at the roots. Warmth and moisture 
now will soon push out the mauve salver-shaped blossoms 
in great profusion. Gypripedlums, Oalanthes, and Den- 
drobhims will soon be giving us a few of their charming 
blossoms. 
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Ferns and Palms. 

These must have warmth now if anything like a 
representative collection is grown. Growers for sale use 
more beat for theee things than is desirable in a private 
garden, because they wish to turn them into money 
quickly, and size is a considerable item In value. But the 
best and most useful deoorative Palms and Ferns should 
have a night temperature not much below 60 degs., with a 
corresponding amount of moisture in the atmosphere. If 
the syringe is used the water should be pure, eoft water. 
If there is the least bit of lime in the water do not 
syringe, but damp down floors and walls instead. Where 
fires are kept up regularly, repotting, if required, may go 
on at any time If combined with careful watering. If young 
plants want more pot-room, or seedlings require pricking 
off or singling out, we never wait for seasons to come 
round. 

7oong Peach-trees under Glass. 

These sometimes make more wood than is conducive to 
early fruit-bearing. Even in the natural soil, where that 
soil is suitable, the first year or two the trees make a lot 
of wood. In the case of such trees a little fire-heat in 
autumn to harden the wood is very desirable, and just a 
lift up of the extremities of the roots In extreme cases may 
be desirable. 

Cyclamens and Primulas. 

These are no longer safe in oold pits, even when well 
covered at nights. Damp is even a worse enemy than 
frost, therefore move all tender things to the greenhouse, 
and place them on shelves near the glass. 

Window Gardening. 

Freesiaa are charming room bulbs, but they must have 
the very lightest position possible, and be kept reeeonabiy 
moist. Roman Hyacinths potted early may now be taken 
from the plunging-bed. Single-flowered Hyacinth ? are 
beet for gltsses. Keep them as oool as possiole whilst 
making roots. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Cuttings of Pansies and Violas will strike quickly during 
the autumn, and be ready for planting in the beds ana 
borders next Maroh. The early struck plants may be 
planted in the beds as soon as the bedding plants are 
cleared off. If the stock of “ Geraniums” is at all short, 
the old plants may be preserved in pots or boxes. They 
can be wintered in vinery or Peach-house, or wherever a 
little warmth can be given to keep them gently moving 
during winter. Bulbs of all kinds will go in well now. 
Late Tulips, including the florists’ varieties, can be 
planted from this to the middle of November. Positions 
for Roses should be got ready. The soil cannot be made 
too deep and should be enriched, blending the manure and 
the soli well together. It is a mistake in planting anything 
to place manure close to the roots. Better blend ft with 
the soil and let the roots find it; but a mulch over the 
surface la always desirable. Now that rain has fallen 
Evergreens should be transplanted, and deciduous trees 
and shrubs can be moved safely as soon as the leaves 
change colour without waiting for ail to fall. The beauty 
of the Dahlias is over now, and the roots should be lifted 
as soon as the tope are disfigured by frost. Tuberous 
Begonias should be taken up as soon as the frost has 
damaged the blooms, and be packed away safely. 


Fruit Garden. 

A good deal of the fruit has now bsen gathered io. A 
few late Apples and Pears are still out. If Court Pen du 
Plat Apples are gathered too soon, they ehrivel and are 
not of much value. 1 have kept theee in beautiful condi¬ 
tion in sand, packed in barrels. They have come out very 
fresh in Maroh. Barrels and boxes are very suitable for 
keeping the late Pears and Apples In, and their use 
economises space, which in a plentiful fruit season is often 
too circumscribed. Every garden of any size ought to 
have room to store its frulU The buildings need not be of 
an expensive character, but they should be eo constructed 
that frost can be kept out, and to a certain extent be 
sheltered from the hot sun, eo that the temperature may 
never be extreme either way. A cheap fruit store may be 
made with boards heavily thatohed with straw or Heather 
—where the latter is plentiful. I mention this subject 
now because good keeping Apples have been selling at a 
very low price. I have bought good Blenheims and Nor¬ 
man tons, or Wellingtons, at half-a-crown a bushel, and the 
beet of theee should pay to keep till January or later. If 
the fruits are carefully sorted and properly stored, there 
will not be much loss. Let me advise all who are planting 
Apples with a view to selling some of the fruit to grow 
only a few sorts, and among these should be Prinoe Albert, 
AlfrUton, and Anne Elizabeth; the last-named isnotmuch 
grown, but it is a fine late Apple. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers turning in should be watched oloeely, and 
if frost is expected, lift them carefully, remove a few of 
the bottom leaves, and plant thickly where shelter can be 
given. A deep pit answers the purpose well, and I have 
kept Cauliflowers and Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli safely for a long time by planting thickly in 
trenohee on a dry border, and covering with mate and dry 
Fern and litter when frost sets in. Late Broccoli in the 
event of a severe winter will paes through it better if they 
are laid down now with heads to the north, and a small 
mound of earth placed on the stems at the bottom. The 
cheok given hardens the plants, and they bear cold better. 
When laid down they are lees exposed to oold winds, 
and the snow shelter* the vital parte. Garden rubbish, 
including Potato tops, ehouid be got rid of by ‘smother- 
burning. The weather has been suitable for clearing off 
all rubbish and weeda Any garden where weeds and 
rubbish abound ie sure to be fall of Insect pests. Cauli¬ 
flowers sown in August or later must be pricked out when 
large enough to handle, preferably in a cold frame where 
glass oan be used when necessary. Take up roots of Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing. Bow French Beane in heat. 
Make up Mushroom bode. E. Hoboat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

We are now well into the autumn whioh bringsplenty of 
work. The old and seared growths in the hardy flower 


border ehouid be cut down and the appearance of the sur¬ 
roundings rendered as neat as possible. After the various 
crops have been lifted and stored away, there is, as a rule, 
an accumulation of litter, haulm, and refuse of all kinds 
to be disposed of. All such matter should be burnt if the 
smoke thus caused is not objectionable, and such opera¬ 
tion can be conveniently carried out when the wind is in 
the right quarter. The ash resulting from this burning is 
valuable for incorporating with the soil when digging 
operations are being done, and odds materially to its fer¬ 
tility. Should it not be possible to burn all the rubbish in 
this way owing to the cloee proximity of the dwelling- 
house, all such refuse should be placed iu a heap and 
allowed to rot. When sufficiently decomposed, this may 
be worked Into the ground when next any digging has to 
be carried out. Old Zonal Pelargoniums (“ Geraniums”) 
should be lifted at once and plaoed either in small pots, or 
a number of them may be put into boxes a few inches deep. 
Use tome light gritty compost, and never water, unless 
they become very dry. In this way they may be kept in 
any light position indoors, or better still, in a cool green¬ 
house or conservatory. The present time should be a busy 
one for planting bulbs of all description—Winter Aconites, 
Soiling, Muscari (Grape Hyacinth), Fritillarias, Ohiono- 
doxa. Snowdrops, etc. Two to three inches deep will suit 
most of theee subjects, and the distance apart should be 
about tiie same. The large forms of the Fri till aria are on 
exception to this rule. They should be planted about 
6 inches deep and a foot apart. All Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should be housed without delay, as we may experi¬ 
ence a frost at any moment. Any of the semi-early kinds 
which are now in the open ground should be full of buds, 
and if the weather remains open will keep the garden gay. 
Plants of this description may be taken up and placed in 
large pots or boxes, and these if placed in the greenhouse 
will provide an abundance of blossoms for cutting. AU 
established plants in pots should be fed with liquid- 
manure while the buds are developing, and for this 
purpose 4 oz. of Clay's fertiliser or any other concentrated 
manure should be dissolved in a gallon of slightly tepid 
water, and thoroughly stirred. The greenhouse stove fire 
should be lighted on dull damp days, as it is very essential 
to dispel the damp atmosphere if the plants are to be kept 
in a healthy condition, and the undeveloped blossoms 
make progress. On no aooount must tender greenhouse 
> subjects be allowed to become drawn. The best position 
for them is near the glass on oonvenient shelves. Thoee 
who want a pleasing and bright display in the flower 
garden right away from spring until the autumn 
of next year would do well to procure at once small 
plants of the Tufted Pansy (Viola) ; they are very cheap, 
and should be planted at once. See that the soil of the 
position assigned to them is enriched with some good 
manure, and rendered more friable and open by the aid of 
some coarse sand or road-grit When placing them in 
position arrange the colours in a pleasing combination, 
and each plant should be about 9 inches from its neigh¬ 
bour. Choose a dry day for the planting. Hardy border 
Primroses should be planted now, and many other spriog- 
flowerlng subjects, suoh as the Wallflower, Forget-me-not, 
Auriculae, Polyanthuses, and the free-flowering Aubrietias. 

D. B. Crane. 


THU COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
19th to October 26th, 

The Beet and Carrots have been lifted and stored. A 
part of both crops has been very carefully clamped. 

1 think all roots retain their flavour better when covered 
with earth than when stored in a building. Laying down 
a new tennis lawn ; the ground lies high and dry, and does 
not require draining. All earth used to make up lerels 
will be rammed so that there may be no after settling 
Six inches of good soil has been reserved for placing on the 
top. In addition to the turf court, a cinder court will also 
be made for winter use. This will be made with 8 inches 
of brick rubble in the bottom, on that from 2 inches to 
3 inches of ashes from a brewery or some other place 
where all the ashes are burnt very fine. This is rolled 
down as firm as possible, and on the top is scattered a 
sprinkling of loamy sand that will bind very firm. Pruned 
and washed trees in early Peach house, and painted inside 
of house, so that a clear start may be had. We do all this 
Inside painting ourselves. It eaves expense and the trees 
are likely to be injured. When all ie finished, the trees 
will be trained and the border examined and some fresh 
loam applied. Chrysanthemums want a good deal of 
attention now where specimen blooms are grown. 
Earwigs must be trapped in some way. Pieces of Bamboo 
are useful traps, but the easiest and simplest trap is a 

{ decs of thin jpiaper crumpled up and placed among the 
ollage. We have caught a great many insects i n this way. 
We have a considerable number of seedlings, some of which 
give promise of being worth a further trial. Seedlings are 
disbudded eo that they only carry one blossom. 11 is very 
interesting to watch the development of seedlings of any 
klnd. Some are quite dwarf, not much more than a foot. 
Others are 6 feet or more, but the majority run from 2 feet 
to 3 feet in height. Those who have given their attention to 
the raising of seedlings may get good sized flowering plants 
in one season by sowing seeds ia January, and growing 
the young plants on steadily. Planted a small oollection 
of Ivies to oover a shady wall, including both green and 
variegated kinds. The variegated sorts will not have so 
much space to cover as the green-leaved kinds. The Irish 
Ivy is not included, as it grows too strong to plant with the 
weakly growing sorts. Emerald Gem and atro-purpurea 
planted alternately, and Silver Queen and Madeirensis are 
useful variegated sorts. Trenched a piece of vacant land 
for early Potatos next spring, to be followed by Straw¬ 
berries in July ae soon as the Potatos come. Any garden 
rubbish and fresh long manure is buried in the bottom of 
the trenches, and a top-dressing of short manure will be 
given after Christmas. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural (Grouping of Hard* Booth/ Plants, with a shooter on 
As Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
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TREF1S AND SHRUBS. 

THE CRAB APPLES. 

There ia now a splendid variety of Crabs in 
our gardens, bo hardy, vigorous, and bright in 
flower in the early spring. For many years we 
have had the Chinese Pear, which is one of the 
handsomest of all these hardy Crabs, but of 
recent years we have seen a great addition to 
our kinds from America and Japan, particularly 
Japan. These are valuable not only for their 
appearance in spring, but also for the bril¬ 
liancy and lovely colour of the fruit in the 
■ummer. 

Mrs. Newman, whom we have to thank for 
the photograph from which the engraving was 
prepared, thus writes :— 

“The path winds past a clear, glassy pool, 
buried in trees. Wander a few steps further 
into the copse, the path is lost in Bluebells, that 
cover the steep bank on your right. Following 
them, your eye suddenly catches sight of the 
Crab-tree, which year by year wakes into beauty, 
though there are none to see it here in the wood. 
The gnarled, old, Lichen-covered 
branches blossom out into soft 
masses of billowy pink petals, 
dashed with brightest carmine. If 
you want to see this yearly miracle 
you must watch for it; it will not 
wait. Day by day it grows, 
flushes, and fades away ; you can 
almost seo it change. Delay or 
forget, it will flower just the same, 
unseen, alone. One hardly likes 
to come away and leave it when 
at its loveliest, but at any rate the 
pleasure may be prolonged by our 
Bringing home a few branches. 

And nothing makes a better set¬ 
ting for the pink blossoms than 
the greenish-blue colour of some 
of the Indian pottery. No elab 
orate arrangement is needed. The 
branches look best all by them¬ 
selves, the jar set on some table 
where it will not have to be moved. 

“We are learning more and 
more the value of bold arrange¬ 
ment in our decorations. We use 
one kind of flower as a feature, in 
its season, set all alone where it 
will strike the eye; we choose 
just the jar that suits it best in 
colour and in shape. These plain 
blue Indian pots, made of clay, do 
not let the water through like 
some of the patterned ones, and 
are sympathetic to many flowers. 

So are the green, glazed household 
pans used in Continental kitchens, 
and which look so charming filled 
with Roses or Sweet Peas. Fortu¬ 
nately, perfection of beauty is not 
a matter of expense, else we had 
not our wild Crab blossoms. ” 


with these and a few other exceptions coniferous 
plants are not nearly so suitable for such places 
as some other shrubs, and the following can all be 
recommended: Euonymusof all kinds, both green 
and variegated ; Aucubas, ditto ; the Caucasian 
and Round-leaved Laurels (both these are hardier 
and better than the common Laurel), Lilacs, 
iSyringaB (Mock Orange), Ribca sanguineum and 
vars , Wcigelas in variety, Berber is aqui folium, 
B. Darwini, B. stenophylla, and others, Sweet 
Bay, Gum Cistus, Rhododendrons (common and 
hybrid forma particularly), Double-flowering 
Cherry, Spirants of sorts, Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
and Skimmias. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A SOUTHERN GARDEN IN MID¬ 
AUTUMN. 

Tea Roses and Starworts. 

September has left us—a month of sunshine and 
summer warmth, a month that encouraged the 
tender-coloured Tea Rose to expand its crowd 


Shrubs for a town gar 
den. —What are the best shrubs 
to grow near a town ? The aspect 
is on the north-west side of a brick 
wall, but gets a good deal of the afternoon sun, 
and is not very much troubled with smoke. It ia 
well drained, and not too heavy soil. At pre¬ 
sent the following are doing well: Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, and what I taka to be Arbor-Vita*, 
and Pinua austriaca, and one or two other 
varieties of Retinospora, but which I am nnable 
to distinguish from eaoh other. If you could, 
therefore, tell me the best varieties of Cupressus 
and Arbor-Vita*, and Retinosporus and Pinua, 
which are moderately h rdy and likely to do 
well, I should be very much obliged ? As there 
is a sale I should like to attend next week, I 
would be very grateful to you if you could give 
me a reply in this week’s Gardening.— Charles 
La wry. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana is one of the best 
of all coniferous plants for a smoky or otherwise 
unfavourable situation, and its varieties, C. L. 
eroota yiridis, O. L. macrocarpua, MacNabiana, 
and Fraseri, may also be planted. Pinua 
austriaca, P. atrobus, and one or two others will 
ids© do fairly well, as will also the common 
Norway 1 me and some of its varieties, and the 
Maidcn-hair-tree (SalisburirtdiantifoliaKlbut 
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Crab Apple blossom in a Jar. 


of flowers to the blue sky, and burst into blos¬ 
som the Brier of the hedgerow. 

I was on the last day of the late sunny month 
in a southern garden of hardy flowers. Thousands 
of Sweet Briers and Japanese Roses, planted as 
hedges—a splendid cattle barrier, too—filled 
the air with fragrance, the sweetest of odours 
wafted even into the old grey house itself, and 
stronger still when bathed in dew or a shower of 
refreshing rain. 

It is rare indeed to see wild Roses in flower in 
autumn, an exquisite picture of colour, scarlet 
heps, tender green leaf, and shell-rose petals, as 
welcome as the thousand Tea Roses that were 
in beauty in bold beds against the house. Each 
Diant in this garden tells the season of the year. 
No exotic flourishes under glass, pampered like 
a spoilt child, and few Bummer beddera are per¬ 
mitted, things that smell of decay as September 
meets Ootober. We want no heralds of winter 
frosts. An autumn sun is too glorious to cloud 
over with the thoughts of an unpleasant Eng¬ 
lish winter, and on this lovely September day 


Blackberries are hung with luscious fruit, a 
leaf here and there dyed with crimson, as if 
touched with a ray of sunlight, and the tree-tops 
are rich with colour, yellow in the stately Elms 
in front of the house, and crimson in the Beeches 
that mingle with Oak and Larch in the wood¬ 
land. 

Everywhere flowers spread themselves over 
the brown earth. A large group of Scotch Fir, 
so picturesque, so distinct, and so plumy in its 
dense massing of dark “needles” stands out 
clear and bold against the sky. At the base a 
hundred thousand Starworts (Asters) shine with 
a cool autumnal glow, not the glare of a 
“ Geranium” in its prim bed, but reflned, deli¬ 
cate, and bewitching shades, softest lavenders, 
mauve, and purples, with here and there purest 
white, the flowers, like little stars, tossed about 
on slender stems in the bracing wind that sweeps 
over the meadows. 

A sloping mead runs right up to this lovely 
colony of Asters, hardy plants that will grow 
anywhere, deigning even to colour a cinder 
heap with tender blossom, yet seldom seen, save 
as a struggling scrap amidst other things. 

I know nothing so graceful, so cool in its 
colouring, so free, varied, and distinct as these 
pine-scented plants from the Northern American 
wilds. Many groups have been formed in this 
garden, and in the most artistic way. The 
earth has been to the planter the canvas 
whereon to paint a picture more beautiful than 
brush could reproduce The Asters clustering 
at the fir-tree base aro mounds of little blos¬ 
soms so densely packed that not a leaf is seen. 
Acria is the name of this Starwort, and it has 
for company a mass of another beautiful variety, 
Amellus ; behind these pigmy types, A. Novi- 
Belgi, the New York Starwort, rising several 
feet, the Blender shoots gently bent with the 
precious burden of blossom. 

And what a picture of colour harmony ! The 
soft mauve and lavender shades seem to melt 
into the rich brown Fir stem and carry the eje 
to the dark-toned foliage above, a setting to the 
clear blue sky of a bright September day. No 
matter whether one stands on the edge of the 
mead to peer into this feast of blossom, or looks 
across the leafy valley, the Starwort oolony 
appeals to us irresistibly as a masterpiece of 
autumn colouring. 

In amongBt shrubs, almost hidden from view, 
are these autumnal flowers, the graceful shoots 
spreading out from amidst evergreens on to a 
green sward of well-kept turf, or held aloft, 
swaying in tho warm, scented wind. Where 
one would least expect a break of colour there 
it reveals itself, and nothing is wrong. The 
colours blend deliciously—deep green against 
delicate mauve, or a bank of Sunflowers (the 
perennial late-flowering kinds), a subtle bit of 
natural colour to make an artist rejoice, and 
many well-known pictures have been painted 
in this garden, where the plants are so boldly 
and simply grouped or massed to bring out their 
own individuality, yet in perfect agreement 
with everything else — landscape gardening 
utterly at variance to the obnoxious ginger¬ 
bread style that blots many a fair English 
home. 

A Gloira de Dijon Rose nods over a stone 
wall, on which Fumitories make patches of 
yellow, and in the Saxifrage or Stonecrop-sur- 
iaced beds Tea Rosea, one variety in each bed, 
were, and still are, in fullest bloom. 

I never remember a aeaaon like this for Roses 
—the Tea varieties in particular, which people 
call so tender that they coddle them in pots 
under glass. They are as hardy almost as the 
Hybrid Perpctuals, that we so gloated over 
until the Tea kinds arrived at such perfection— 
a flower as delicate in texture, in its subtle 
shades and form, as the daiutiest shell. The 
blossom hangs gracefully on the sometimes crim¬ 
son shoots, ana the sun dyes it a deeper colour, 
until the frail petals scatter themselves over the 
velvety Saxifrage carpet. 

A gleam of colour comes from a group of 
Flame-flowers, or Red-hot Poker-plants, that 
people used to oall them, but Flame-flower is a 
prettier and more apt pet name. They are like 
tongues of flame against a dark background, 
richer than the brilliant “Geranium,’’ and wel¬ 
come as marking the fulness of the autumn time. 
Unfortunately these glorious flowers are not 
very hardy; the ltut winter played terrible 


the garden and hedgerow were as full of blossom very hardy ; the last winter played terrible 
as in the time of the Foxglove and Daffodil. 1 havoc with them, add! 3>H1| I tied*! deep planted 
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and protected with a litter of straw or well- 
decayed manure survived the severity of the 
weather. 

This garden is a reflex of the seasons. In 

S tring by the streamside a “ host of golden 
affodils ” lift their chaliced flowers to the sun, 
groups of the silvery Poets’ kinds gleaming in 
the meadows, where they have formed natural 
ooloniea. For years the bulbs have increased, 
until now they are so firmly established as if 
Nature herself had planted these graceful blos¬ 
soms of the early year. Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Globe-flowers, Irises, and a hundred other 
things are in plenty, each in the spot it loves 
best, the Globe-flower seeking the moisture of 
a ditch, where it develops in a way to astonish 
those who only know it on dry, dusty borders. 

Summer brings its Roses and its fleets of 
Water Lilies on the lake, the Star-worts, Tiger 
Lily, and Perennial Sunflowers, finishing a year 
encircled with precious and fragrant blossoms. 

_ E. T. 0. 

U —I should be 


Campanula pyramld&Us. 

pleased if you could inform me the proper time 
to sow seeds of this plant, and also its culture 
for conservatory decoration ? Is the seed to be 
sown two years before the plants flower in pots ? 

I have some in the garden. Is this the right 
time to lift them ?—D. McC. 

%* To obtain good flowering plants the fol¬ 
lowing season, sow the seed in April in a cold 
frame or on a greenhouse shelf. Prick off the 
seedlings, pot them singly when fit, giving one or 
more Bhifts as required during the summer, winter 
the plants in a cold pit, and shift them into 
7-inch to 9-inch pots, in which to flower, in the 
early spring. A quicker method is to strike 
cuttings of the offshoots from the base of the old 
plants in July, inserting them in sandy soil 
under a handlight. These also will flower well 
the following season. Tnis is what you should 
have done with your old plants; but if lifted, 
divided if possible, and potted now, they will 
probably bloom next summer. 

1419.—Montbretlaa.— There is no reason 
why “ Sootus ” should not plant his bulbs this 
autumn. I have (in South Devon) planted hun¬ 
dreds at this time of the year, and they have 
thriven amazingly. The soil here is heavy, and 
the situation low and damp, 21 degs. of frost 
having been registered on the ground. If 
“Sootus’s” bulbs are likely to experience 
greater degree of cold than this, he can, after 
planting, give them a thick mulching with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, or long manure.— 
S. W. F. 

1437.— Choice DaffodilB. Amateur, 
Hants,” can examine his bulbs when they are at 
rest next summer, and remove any bulblets that 
may be formed to a nursery-bed, replanting the 
bulhs that are of flowering size in their old or 
other quarters. If he grows them well and the 
soil suits them, as in Hampshire it probably 
will, he will not be long in getting a good stock. 
Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, and allied 
varieties have strong constitutions, and are not so 
likely to suffer from basal rot as semi-wild kinds, 
such as obvallaris, which often refuse to increase 
under cultivation.—S. W. F. 

1438 —Treatment of Crinuma and 
Belladonna Lilies.— Crinums should be 
rather pot-bound to ensure annual flowering 
but as when in this condition they often burst 
the pots a couple of strands of copper wire 
should be fastened round these beneath the 
rim. Keep moderately dry during the winter, 
and begin feeding with manure-water in the 
summer until the flower-spike appears. They 
are often capricious in their flowering. One I 
have had since ’92 did not flower until this 
summer, when it flowered twice, with an interval 
of a month between the flowering. Belladonna 
Lilies after their foliage has died down should be 
kept absolutely dry and baked in the sun until 
the flower-spike appears, when they should have 
water. Daring the growth of their foliage they 
should be well fed.—8. W. F. 

1445.— Bulbs the second year.— Your 
correspondent had better plant his Hyacinths 
and Narcissi in the open border. This should 
have been done as soon as they went out of 
flower. I have a border in the kitchen garden 
full of bulbs that have done duty in pots, and 


year in the open to reoupeiate, but Freesias do 
well in pots year after year if properly managed, 
and it is only in a few very favoured spots that 
they will flower in the garden. After flowering, 
as soon as the foliage has died down, the pots 
should be placed in the driest and hottest posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse and kept absolutely dust- 
dry until July, when the bulbs may be shaken 
out and repotted. In 1894, owing to the dull 
and wet spring and summer, the bulbs failed, 
in many cases, to become thoroughly ripened, 
and, in consequence, bloomed but poorly this 
spring.—S. W. F. 

THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS 
(AMARANTUS). 

Every child almost knows this quaint and 
interesting flower, the Love-lies-Bleeding, as 
some call it. Its botanical name is Amarantus 
caudatus, and the plant has a quaint aspect as 
seen on a border, its racemes hanging straight 
down, and of a rich crimson colour. A. speoiosus 
is a fine kind, and there are others, as A. melan- 
cholicus ruber, conspicuous for its bright red 
leaves. Very ornamental, too, are A. salici- 
folius, tricolor, the foliage scarlet and yellow, 
and tricolor splendens, very handsome in leaf, 


the flowers are most, useful for 
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Sweet Peas in variety (including the new sorts, 
which are so charming for cutting), Everlasting 
Peas (the white variety is valuable), herbaceous 
Pteonies, and Lilies of various kinds. 



A well-known annual—The Prince's Feathers 
(Amarantus caudatus). 

orimson in colour, marked with yellow and 
bronzy-green. The Amarantus must not be 
crowded up, and are seen to advantage as an 
edging to bold beds, whilst they are readily 
raised from seed. As the leaf tints are very 
rich in colour, one can put these quaint annuals 
against Cannas, Castor-oil plants, and such 
things, put out for the summer. The seed must 
be Bown in April in a hot-bed. Priok out the 
seedlings when large enough into boxes, and 
plant out early in J une or the last days of May, 


Flowers for catting (Vo Name ).—The 
following things are much grown for cutting 
here : Chrysanthemums in variety, Cactus and 
Pompon Dahlias, Gladiolus, Carnations, Roses, 
Pinks, Pyrethrums, Violets, Asters (Starworts 
or Michaelmas Daisies), annual Asters, Stocks, 
Wallflowers, perennial Sunflowers in variety. 
Cornflowers (both annual and perennial). Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Gaillardias in variety, Daffodils, single and 
double, in variety, Snowdrops, Anemones in 
variety, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, annual 
Chrysanthemums (especially the tricolor section), 
Coreopsis lanceolata, C. grandiflora, Inula gran 
diflora, Rudbeckia in variety, Poppies in var¬ 
iety (especially Iceland), Geum oocoineum flore 

{ >leno, Gypsophila panioulata, Helenium pumi- 
um, Stenactis speciosa, Scabiosa caueasics, 


AMONGST TOWN PLANTS. 

The constantly-falling leaves make a lot of work 
in the garden now, and yet it is almost impos¬ 
sible to maintain a neat appearance. As a rule, 
it is useless to have a general clear-up until the 
trees are bare, but in the meantime we must do 
the best we can. Already there has been 
enough frost, in open places, to touch the tops 
of Begonias and other tender plants out-of- 
doors and check both their growth and 
flowering. When this occurs they may just 
as well be taken up, packing them closely, 
with a little soil round the bulbs, in shallow 
boxes, keep them in the greenhouse or a 
light airy shed until the stems fall and the 
soil becomes dry, when they should be cleaned 
and stored away in boxes or pots, with a little 
half dry Cocoa-nut-fibre for the winter. If you 
attempt to clean them directly after lifting, the 
skin will come away quite easily in large patches, 
but after a time it “ sets ” in the same way as 
that of a Potato. Dahlias are slightly hardier 
than the last, and need not be taken up until the 
frost has fairly checked their flowering career. 
When the winter is fairly mild I have known 
Dahlia roots to remain uninjured in the ground 
where this was light and well drained, even in 
the neighbourhood of London, and start grow¬ 
ing again in the spring, but I should not 
like to risk any choice or scarce kinds in this 
ty, even farther south. Salvia patens, too, 

11 often oome through the winter all right, 
especially if a shovelful of dry ashes is plaoed 
over each root now ; but it is safer to lift and 
store them in a shed or cellar, preferably with 
some soil round each. The tall herbaceous 
Lobelias (L. cardinalis vars.), again, are not 
really hardy, and each root should be got up 
and plaoed in a pot large enough to hold it 
comfortably, with a little. soil, or several 
may be packed together in a good - sized 
box. Cuttings of the shrubby Calceolarias 
should be inserted in cold frames or pots 
at once. Keep them rather close for a 
time, so aB to prevent them flagging too much. 
Cuttings of Pentstemons will still root if in¬ 
serted in pots or boxes in the greenhouse, or in a 
frame or hand-light in some sheltered oorner. I 
know of nothing that is so easily propagated in 
this way as the Pentstemon, and the plants are 
simply charming, and flower for months at a 
stretch, but in very smoky places they do not 
bloom well. The chief planting season for hardy 
trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants, Roses, etc-f “ 
here again ; but except in the outer suburbs, 
where neither smoke nor fog is very trouble¬ 
some, I would just as soon leave all such work 
until the spring—certainly if the soil is at all 
heavy, damp, or cold. Plant Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, Tulips, and other hardy bulbs as soon as 
possible ; also Wallflowers, Carnations, etc. 

B. C. R> 

Climbers for front of house.— I should 
be pleased to know what are the most suitable 
climbers to cover my house, front facing east, 
including Clematis, Virginian Creeper, Ivy. and 
any other evergreen? Also which aspect they 
are most suited for, as I wish to plant al round 
the house ? Is now the beat time to plant, or 
when ? Also what soil suits them beat ? I have 
also a wall 5 feet high running north to south, 
a portion of which is only 4 feet from the house, 
so it does not get much sun. Kindly say what 
climber will do best in such a position.— 
Holcombe. 

* * On the eastern aspect you might plant 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Ivies, variegated and 
others. ^The Thorn (Pyracantha) would do weU, 
as would Cotoneaster Simmondsi. On the south 
plant choice flowering things, such as IwaeB, in¬ 
cluding Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, 1 Ideal, Safrano, 
©to. Clematises will do well on the south or 
we»t, and the two met effective sort. are Hear 
(white) and Jaokmam (purple). On the wall 
which gets no sun plant Virginian Creepers and 
Ivies. One of the best plant, for a wallet 
moderate height is BerberiestenophyU*. Ganrya 
elU ptiea, and EsoaUnnin maorantha are good 
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wall plants. The Ceanothusea are pretty for 
warm districts, but we have given up recom- I 
mending them for general planting, for they so 
often die—at any rate, east of London. 

THE WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI ) 

This curious Californian Poppy wort is said by 
many to be quite hardy, and so it may be, but 
there are only a few gardens where it gives any¬ 
thing like satisfactory results, and these are 
well sheltered as well as being situated in 
favourable localities. This Romneya stands the 
winter well in the neighbourhood of London as 
well as further north, bit it never ai9utnes a 
robust habit, and only here and there produces 
a flowering shoot. It is well worth atrial, how¬ 
ever ; the flowers as large as those of the white 
Water Lily, pure white, with a large golden- 
yellow ball in the centre ; the leaves glaucous, 
and very pretty even in the absence of the 
beautiful blooms. It is found near San Diego, 
on the borders of streams, which fact may lead 
to success, a9 it has nearly always been grown 
in the sunniest and driest Bpot that could be 
found. 

Mrs. Monk, St. Anne’s, Lewes, who sent the 
photo from which the engraving was prepared, 
Benda us the following account of its behaviour 
there : “This plant bloomed for the first time 
on July 12, 1887. It is growing in a flower-bed 


has been very straggling and poor. Will you 
inform me if I should not get a better effect by 
growing my smaller flowers in clumps (say dia¬ 
mond shape) down the border ? Or will you sug¬ 
gest a better idea ? At the same time, I should 
| like to grow a few more perennials at the back 
of the border so that I could dispense with the 
greater part of the aunuals, and yet have as good 
a show and colour in the season. I shall there¬ 
fore be happy if you will give me your recom¬ 
mendations, and also the names of a few 
suitable perennials and annuals.— Three Years’ 
Reader. 

* # * There are plenty of suitable subjects to 
choose from, and there is no need to use annuals 
at all, if you prefer to dispense with them alto¬ 
gether. In the back row (or rows) you may 
plant, in aidition to those mentioned, Delphi- 
niu ns, Hollyhocks, Perennial Asters, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Tritomas, Pnloxes, Lychnis, etc. A 
little in front of these the double white Achillea, 
Penfcstemons, Anemone japonic* alba, Doroni- 
cum*, hardy Fuchsias, Aquilegias (Columbines), 
Rulbeokias, Spiraea palmata, Dielytra spectabi- 
li8, etc , and in the front row but one such things 
as the varieties of Pyrethrum roseum, Spircei 
filipendula, the dwarfer Campanulas, white and 
yellow Antirrhinium9, with a few Begonias, 
Asters, Zinnias, etc., if desired for a change, may 
be planted. The white and yellow Paris Daisies 
are also very nice. In front plant Tufted and 
other Pansies, double and single Primroses, Gen¬ 


The White Bush Popp}' (Romneya Coulteri) in a Sussex garden. 



on the lawn facing south, and was bought (a 
small plant in a pot) in April, 1880. ft has 
bloomed every year since 1887, being protected 
from November to April with a heap of ashes. 
It dies down each winter and the young shoots 
appear in April. Nearly every summer some of 
the shoots, 4 feet or 5 feet high, die off while in 
bloom. Its fragrance resembles that of a 
Magnolia, but is more delicate.” 


1450. — Narcissi and Daffodils. — 

“ Ajax ” should give his bulbs a year in the 
open ground. They should have been planted 
before this, as bulbs are now making strong 
root-growth out-of-doors. The bulb flowers 
from the stored-up energy accumulated by its 
natural and healthful growth. This cannot be 
satisfactorily developed in a pot, which is an 
artificial mode of culture. At the Scilly Islands, 
where an enormous trade in cut Narcissi is 
carried on, a large quantity of bulbs are planted 
in boxes and flowered under glass. They are 
then planted out for one year and are ready to 
be forced again in the succeeding year.— 
8. W. F. 

Perennials, etc , for a border.— In a 
arallel garden border facing south, in front of 
ouse, 70 feet long 6 feet wide. I have been 
growing at the back Dahlias, Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, common summer Cluster Roses, Cam¬ 
panulas, Lupines, and Gladioli; and in the 
front I have in previous years planted in rows 
Pansies, Godetia, Coreppsk, etc., but tie effect 
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tians, Daisies, Dicentra eximia, Phlox procum- 
bens, dwarf Veronicas, etc. The border should 
be welldug and manured. Hollyhocks in particu¬ 
lar must be liberally nourished in such a posi¬ 
tion. In planting a border of this kind, all 
straight lines and geometrical patterns should be 
avoided, but group the plants as naturally as 
possible, graduating them according to height 
from back to front, but not with too great 
regularity. 

Beautiful hedges in Isle of Man.— 

Having recently been on a visit to the Isle of 
Man, I was much struck by the numerous 
beautiful hedgerows of the enclosed shrub, 
and I should be pleased if you could tell me 
[ through your valuable paper the name of it, 
and will it grow in south-west Lancashire ? 
When would be the time to plant it, and 
how ?— Thomas Houghton. 

* # * Escallonia macrantha is the name of the 
shrub. It would not do, we should think, in 
I Lancashire, as it is too cold there, but perhaps 
some of our readers m that county could tell 
us something about it. It is a hardy shrub, 
but tender, flourishing best by the sea. One 
often sees the Escallonia very beautiful along 
the south coast. It would be better to plant in 
early spring than the autumn. 

An immense truss of Pelargonium —I am 

sending you a photo of an extraordinary trues of " Gera¬ 
nium,” thinking you would like to see it. It was the first 
bloom of a seedling, one of my own raising, and in its full 
beauty measured 9 inches by 7 inches,— Rupert Pratt, 
Uertham, Waiton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 

POTATO NOTES. 

(In reply to “Amateur”) 

The preparation of the soil for early Potato* is 
of much more importance than for mid-season 
and later ones. If the staple soil is fairly 
light and warm all will be well, but if not, the 
necessary steps mint be taken to render it so 
by incorporating with it leaf-mould, the sweep¬ 
ings of walks and drives, and burnt vegetable 
refuse. These are bettsr collected in summer, 
thrown together, aud turned over at intervals. 
I seldom manure expressly for Potatos in 
the garden, but allow them to follow Peas, 
Beans, or Cauliflowers. In this way I find 
the yield more satisfactory. Where manure 
is applied on good soil, the result is fre¬ 
quently a superfluity of haulm out of all pro¬ 
portion to the tubers. In field culture the case 
is different, the soil being usually less rich, but 
even in this case I am of opinion that if less 
farmyard manure were used at planting-time 
better returns would often be realised, as an 
artificial stimulant could be applied broadcast 
just at the time it was most needed, and in dull, 
rainy seasons even this could be withheld, espe¬ 
cially on cold and heavy bottoms and when 
disease threatened to be prevalent. In favoured 
districts enjoying a maximum of sunshine, and 
where protection can be given in severe weather, 
the first week in March is a good time for plant¬ 
ing the first earlies. Further north, however, 
the end of the month is soon enough. If the 
sets were placed in a warm greenhouse in 
December they will early in the year be furnished 
with 8tout, robust sprouts, the weakest of which 
may be removed, leaving only some three or four 
at the extremity of the tubers. 

They should be planted in rows 2 feet apart, 
and 15 inches from set to set. I prefer drawing 
drills to planting with the dibber, as then the 
seed can be oovered with a mixture of loaf- 
mould and potting-shed refuse. This, besides 
constituting a good rooting medium, allows any 
excess of moisture to escape from the vicinity 
of the tuber. Shallow drills are imperative for 
early work, as then the sun’s rays—not over 
abundant at this period—can penetrate to the 
tubers, assisting materially in the production of 
a quick and sturdy growth. Different modes of 
protection will suggest themselves to different 
cultivators. I always use troughs, composed of 
rough deal boards nailed together and coated 
with gas-tar, to ensure preservation from year 
to year. These stand between the rows ready 
to be placed over the tubers even before the 
haulm appears should it be necessary. As 
growth advances, by placing a brick at each 
end of the row the trough is raised. 

Earthing-up is, I am convinced, carried to 
extremes. I never draw any soil to my early 
Potatos beyond what is sufficient 1) steady tho 
haulm and prevent some sorts, such as Beauty 
of Hebron and that family, from throwing 
themselves out of the ground. Much earthing up 
retards early crops, aud by the exclusion of sun, 
light, and air lowers the quality, while in the 
case of late crops it not only produces these 
evils, but in wet autumns hinders the matura¬ 
tion of the tubers, on heavy soils especially, and 
renders them liable to disease even after they 
are lifted and stored away for the winter. In 
regard to field crops, the month of April is the 
best for planting, and the distance between the 
rows may, if ground is scarce, be somewhat 
reduced. After many trials, I place Early 
Puritan, Sutton’s Seedling, and Snowdrop in the 
first rank for early work, these ripening in the 
order named, and where variety is needed 
Co vent Garden Perfection and Veitch’s Ashleaf 
may well be added. For autumn use, Windsor 
Castle, Renown, and Schoolmaster will meet 
every requirement. The last is a good Potato, 
and its strong constitution enables it to thrivo 
in situations where many sorts would utterly 
fail. The same varieties for early and mid- 
season work, with Magnum Bonum for main 
winter supply, may be relied upon for remune¬ 
rative crops. The old Regent may be cultivated 
with some measure of success in favourable 
districts, but its usual high price in the market 
betrays its capricious character, and growers in 
northern districts had better confine themselves 
to a few hardy well-proven varieties that will 
seldom or never disappoint them. A change of 
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seed always pays, and growers of all classes will 
do well to adopt this plan at intervals of three 
or four years. J. 

GOOD BROAD BEANS. 

Of late years great advance has been made in 
the Broad Bean section, not so much in the 
number of varieties, but as regards cropping. 
The variety illustrated is doubtless an excellent 
selection, and though less known than the 
Windsor, is a very good variety, either for 
exhibition or heavy cropping—indeed, for the 
latter Nettleship’s Prize is much valued. It is 
of a beautiful green colour, and well worth 
including in the front rank of good Broad Beans. 
At one time the Early Mazagan was the best 
known early variety, and the seed was often 
sown in the autumn to stand the winter, but it 
is a long way behind some of the newer kinds. 
It is small, soon loses its green colour, and 
becomes tough. Many of the newer kinds, such 
as the Early Long-pod section, are superior, 
quite as hardy and good for autumn sowing, and 
giving larger Beans of better quality. I am no 
lover of the huge pod, often full of pith 
and wind, but there are fewer of these among the 
newer types. Veitch’s Improved Long-pod is 
valuable on account of its earliness and suitability 
for forcing. Many may object to the term forcing 
for Broad Beans, and amateurs may not care to 
go to the trouble unless they have a special 
desire for early dishes. I can safely say the 
term is not misapplied, as by sowing in frames 
or heat there is earlier produce 
than when sown in the autumn, 
with all its attendant difficulties 
from birds, mice, and severe 
weather. Sutton’s Prolific Long- 
pod is a splendid type of Bean, 
long, handsome pods, containing 
seven to eight Beans in a pod, the 
plants bearing right down to the 
soil. The Windsors, or later kind 
of Bean, are an improvement on 
the short pod of twenty years ago. 

The Beans are larger and more 
numerous. Sutton’s Green Wind¬ 
sor is a very fine introduction, 
and of good flavour. There is 
also the Improved Windsor, the 
Harlington Windsor, and such 
grand exhibition varieties as Bun- 
yard’s Long-pod, an immense pod 
filled with nice-shaped Beans, and 
of good quality. The Seville sec¬ 
tion, or Long-pod of the foreign 
growers, is of fine flavour, but is 
not so much grown in this country 
—indeed, they are not required. 

With our own Long-pods and the 
Windsor, with intermediate varieties, we are not 
short of any early, mid-season, or late kinds. 
This vegetable likes a firm, clayey soil. In light 
soils in dry seasons it gets much infested with 
aphis, and the pest is difficult to dislodge. The 
plants in unsuitable soil soon cease to flower, 
and do not give the succession desired. Many 
dislike this vegetable after the Bean or eyes get 
black, and do not think it worth while to grow 
the later kinds. The Windsors do much better 


still some left in my two-light frame. I attri¬ 
bute my success entirely to your admirable 
advice on the culture of this favourite vegetable, 
and which I followed as closely as possible.—T. 
Lewis, M.A., Keniltoorth, Duchy-road , Harro¬ 
gate. 

Cropping an acre of land.— I have an 
acre of land now planted with Reading Giant 
Potatos which I intend to lift next week. Will 
you kindly tell me what would be the four best 
crops to grow for the coming year, as I should 
like to have four crops ? I have manured it 
well, and it is fairly clean.—A. B. C. 

* # * We should have thought that the “ best ” 
crops under the circumstances would be such as 
sell best in the neighbourhood, and on this point 
you ought to know better than a stranger. It 
is too late now to sow or plant anything, but, 
perhaps a batch of Cabbages, and beyond this 
we can only suggest that Peas, Celery, early 
Potatos, and Scarlet Runners would be as likely 
to prove remunerative in a general way as 
anything else, if not more so. We do not know 
if Leeks would sell in your neighbourhood, but 
if so they would probably pay well, especially 
in case of a severe winter succeeding. We 
presume you refer to vegetables only. 

Tomatos in pots. — From fourteen 
Tomato plants in a cold greenhouse I have cut 
just over 40 lb. of fruit, but think I should have 
done better. They did not set at every joint. 
Some plants failed to set fruit at several joints. 
They were grown in 12 inch pots set on the 



Broad Bean Nettlt ship's Prize Engraved from a photograph suit 
by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


stage close to the glass, and I have an idea that 
the hot sun beating down upon the surface of 
the soil and all round the pots caused too great 
an absorption of moisture. Would it do to take 
off, say, a couple of laths and place the pots 
under the stage so that the rims would be level 
with it ? The surface would then receive the 
sun, but the sides of the pots be shaded and the 
moisture more easily retained.—J. Pearce. 

, , y , , - - _ * * Three pounds of fruit apiece from plants 

than the Long-pod for Late crops, and the Beans j n 12-inch pots is not a heavy crop, certainly ; 

rohon f Hatt not mafnrnd ... . * * . * tm - 


when they get matured are much better when 
the outer skin is taken off—that is, shelled. 
Cooked in this way they are very good. For 
early dishes I sow in heat early in February, 
and plant out early in April, with a good ball to 
each plant. Later sowings should not be 
crowded, and for late supplies a north, shaded 
border will be best. G. W. 


Large Tomatos. —I cut a few days ago a 
Tomato which measured 17 inches in circum¬ 
ference, and turned the scale at 2 lb. 3£ ozs., the 
variety being Carter’s Perfection. It may 
interest M T. W.” to know what the plant got 

in the way of artificial manure to produce „ . 

such fruit. When a good orop is set use a little Tomatos do much better planted out in a bed 


still, we have known a worse return. Plants in 
pots require a great deal of water and feeding 
(i.e., liquid-manure), especially in a hot, dry 
summer like the last. We do not know what you 
mean by setting at every joint. Tomatos never 
form a truss at every joint or leaf, there being 
usually three leaves and then a truss alternately. 
No doubt they would have done better if the 
pots had been screened from the hot sun, as you 
suggest, but probably they would have done 
much better still if these had been stood on, or 
partly plunged in, a bed of good soil, into which 
the plants could root out through the drainage 
holes. This is almost the only way to obtain a 
heavy crop of fruit from pot-plants. As a rule. 


guano with a good dash of salt, which seems to 
suit the Tomato, and I believe is a preventive 
against disease.—J. C. N. 

Successful Cucumber culture.—I 
purchased two very small Cucumber plants 
(Telegraph) on April 29ch, cut first fruit on 
July 11th, and have had an immense crop. The 
plants still look quite healthy, and yesterday 
l October 9th) I cut f^-fine Cucumber, and have 
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or ridge of soil during the summer ; pot culture 
is more suitable for early crops only. 

Late Broad Beans.— Few care to grow 
this vegetable for very late supplies, but in some 
gardens it is necessary to do so, and to get a fair 
return, the usual spring culture cannot be 
adopted, as more food is required at the roots, 
and the tops must be kept cool, to prevent fly 
making headway. A north border, or other 


position sheltered from sun during the hottest 
part of the day, is a suitable position, giving 
rich food to the roots to encourage a rapid 
growth. For late use the Green Windsor is a 
valuable kind. Bunyard’s Long-pod does well 
sown at this date, also the Improved Broad 
Windsor. If the Beans are skinned the objec¬ 
tionable flavour is removed, and they will be 
then equal to the earliest for flavour. For late 
crops, stiff or heavy land is preferable, as growth 
is more sturdy and the flavour better. I have 
often found it advantageous to crop between 
other things needing space, as the Beans are 
over before autumn crops come in. With a wider 
space between the rows, there is less trouble 
with black-fly.— B. 


FRUIT. 

Diseased Pear-leaves.— I enclose a Pear 
and leaves which seem attacked by some disease. 
One tree is quite covered, others partiallv. I 
should be much obliged if you could let me know 
the cause and cure ?— E. M. R. 

Vour Pears are in a bad state at the roots. 
Doubtless they have gone down into unsuitable 
soil in search of food. You do not name soil or 
size of trees. We should advise root pruning now 
before the leaves fall—that is, cutting away 
gross roots, only leaving fine fibrous ones. You 
must take age of tree into consideration. If 
large, keep the spade well away from the bole, 
at least a yard. Make a good trench quite 
3 feet deep and 2 feet wide and work well under 
the trees. If the soil is wet or clayey place 
drainage under each tree and place some good 
soil in the trench near the root—not manures, 
but turfy loam with burnt ashes or mortar 
rubble. After filling in the trench make the new 
soil firm and cover the surface with short litter. 
If your trees are small they may be too 
deep and require raising. Without particulars 
we cannot advise, but we are certain from the 
specimen sent that the roots are at fault. 

Pyramidal fruit trees.— I have taken a 
garden in which there are some large pyramidal 
trees about fourteen years old. The growth has 
not been stopped, nor any summer pruning done. 
Would it be wise to prune them now, or leave 
them till the spring ? The trees do not fruit 
well, though they were root-pruned four years 
ago.— Damson. 

%* If the trees are Damsons it will be a 
rather risky proceeding to prune them as severely 
as would appear to be necessary, and yet it 
must be done, as such a lot of crowded growth 
would be useless, and to leave it till the spring 
will only make matters worse. Wait till the 
leaves fall, and then cut away the weakest 
shoots, but do not remove too much wood. 
Apples or Pears may be pruned with impunity, 
and soon be worked round again ; but in the case 
of stone fruits, which do not like the knife, it is 
a very difficult matter to get such neglected 
trees into good condition again. Perhaps they 
need more pruning at the roots yet. 

Selection of fruit, etc.— Please name 
the best kinds of Pears, Plums, Peaches, and 
Cherries, for each aspect of a walled garden in 
Devonshire, with instructions as to time of 
putting in and preparation of the ground 
beforehand? Also kindly give hints for the 
pruning of Plums, Figs, and Raspberries, and 
the formation of a new Gooseberry plantation ?— 
C. A. P. 

* # * You will find Hale’s Early Waterloo, 
Alexander Noblesse, Barrington Bellegarde, and 
Stirling Castle good Peaches, all reliable and 
ripening in order named, for south wall. Plums : 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, Kirke’s Jeffer¬ 
son, Pond’s Seedling, and Coe’s Golden Drop 
are good on east or west wall. Cherries : Early 
Rivers, Frogmore Bigarreau, Governor Wood, 
Bigarreaa Napoleon, Fiorenoe, and St. Marcaret 
are good for west wall, with Morellos and Ken¬ 
tish Red for north wall, and such Pears as Jar¬ 
gonelle, Souvenir du Congi^a, Clapp’s Favour¬ 
ite, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Beurr^ Diel, Easter Beurro, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, and Bergamotte d’Esperen. 
These ripen in the order named, and do well on 
north wall. For west or east wall, such kinds 
as Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, and 
Josephine de Malines, should be added. You 
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Would do well to employ someone with a know- soil produoes the largest and most highly more explicit, it should be stated that by deep 
ledge of pruning for a season or two to get your coloured Apples, as this Apple is not so fine planting it is always intended that at planting- 
trees into shape, an important point and difficult with me on a light land here as it was in a for- time the top of the bulb should be fully 

A _i» : _ i _ A • _ a._1 _ _. •_^ 1_1_1.1 r» o 1 __ 


to describe. Previous to planting, trench your mer situation where clay abounded.—R. 8 inches under the surface. To secure the neces- 

land 2 feet to 3 feet deep. If poor, replace with A . m.- ■ , sary depth and at the same time provide suit- 

good soil taking away some of bottom soil. Add .,APP*© Beauty of Bath.— This is one of a bi e ma te r i a i f 0 r the roots of these plants, it 
food in the way of old mortar, burnt refuse, or ^" e ”° 8t ea , ^ Apples grown, being a certain w i]i nee( if u l in many gardens where the 

i « « » mm • . . / . ' Arn»\no»« an/1 irhnt in hntt/»n f ho fnnito loaf moll .... m in a 


pruning back; but this should be done next u * ¥u . ur - m IJnensivi will be to take out a narrow 

Anril Thin RfunWrioji now tn where a large and varied dessert is required, most inexpensive, will pe to taae out a narrow 

backtZ,^™k!n^ the^enchis deep enough some 6 rJgh clinked 


mannrn i» rpniiirp/i in nn*ntitr pi' *. o tree does well as a cordon, and makes a nne »uuuiu uo mou a* 

distance apart, and cover the efface with Utter ?l°, d Shlrn^ld"^!^''^ 


after planting. 

Diseased Paspberry.— Will you kindly 
advise me what is the best treatment for a 


variety, being far superior to the early yellow peat, and leaf-mould. Sharp * an ^ may be 
fruits, which are quickly over. I intend plant- employed liberally about the bulbs, and well¬ 
ing more of this excellent variety in the coming decayed manure to enrich the whole may be 
season, as it does well in most years in poor soil, worked in at a fair depth below the base of 


Raspberry-bed which bore splendidly for many j t8 firmness is much in its favour. In the the bulbs, remembering always in this connec- 
years, but about two years ago I noticed a midlands and west of England it is a special I tion that the roots of such things go straight 


curious appearance upon the very fine and 
luxuriant canes ? It was in alternate patches of 
green and brown along their stems, which bore 
little fruit. Last season the canes were almost 


HARDY CRINUMS. 


down and that the food should be where the 
roots invariably descend. In a narrow border 
prepared on these lines, such things as the 
Crinum above named, together with the Bella- 


all cut off by the hard frost, which killed such a Our illustration (C. capense) shows one of the donna Lilies, which in reality are a host in 


number of good plants, and, of course, I had 
very little fruit, but splendid suckers. My 
gardener has just given these 
their last thinning, and I find 
the brown patches on num¬ 
bers of the shoots. The 
colour is only on the outside 
skin of the suckers, and an 
old gardener assured me it 
did not signify ; but I fear 
some disease, and am now 
applying a heavy coating of 
turf (peat) mould to the bed. 

The Raspberries have never 
been cut down and were most 
satisfactory till the last two 
seasons. Would you recom¬ 
mend any manure this season ? 

Some of the canes are 6 feet 
in height, others even taller, 
and very strong. Shall I tie 
up the canes, or leave them 
loose for air?—F. B. 

# # # Your Raspberry plants 
have become impoverished 
by being in one place too 
long, ana we advise removal 
at this date of some of the 
outside or strong suckers. 

The brown markings will 
affect the canes unless you 
get change of soil—indeed, 
it would be well to get 
healthy canes from another 
source. Plant in trenched 
land well manured, and cut 
them down next spring to One < 

within a foot of the soil to 


had hardiest of this beautiful family ; also it is as themselves, may be grown infinitely better than 
My ' well known as any, having been introduced long by any system of pot culture under glass. Take 

the latter for example, and 
these for the past week or 
two have been making a 
grand show in a narrow bor¬ 
der at the side of the Orchid 
house at Kew. Some of the 
bulbs must be of great size, 
as I noticed recently as 
many as four and five spikes 
issuing apparently from one 
root cluster. Indeed, the 
proximity of the spikes was 
such that the flower-spikes 
appeared to be issuing from 
what was originally one bulb, 
but now of such a size that 
the offsets were flowering, 
while the succession in which 
they came confirmed the idea 
that all came from one root- 
stock. This is a splendid 
result, and simply an in¬ 
stance of what such things 
will do when fully estab¬ 
lished. And in just a similar 
way may these plants be 
grown in private gardens. 

“ One very charming kind 
at Kew is called A. B. blanda. 
In the spring-time the bor¬ 
der set apart for such things 
should be aglow with white 
and blue Wood Anemones, 
Chionodoxas, Iris reticulata, 

One of the hardy Cape Lilies (Crinum capense). From a photograph. and later with any such 

Daffodils as Emperor, Hors- 
fieldi, Empress, Grandee, or 

veil I from its South African home. It grows fiom | Sir Watkin, to give place in summer-time to the 


S et strong breaks. If you fieldi, Empress, Grandee, or 

o this, our advice this season is to well from its South African home. It grows fiom Sir Watkin, to give place in summer-time to the 
manure the old beds (not to place turf- 3 feet to 5 feet high, and bears bold funnel- Grinums and Amaryllis Belladonna. For still 
soil, but good animal manure). Reduce the shaped blossoms of a pretty pink colour. Ten later flowering, if space permitted, may be 
canes to three or four at each root or stool, and to twelve of these are congregated on one Btem, included Lilium speciosum Kraetzeri, whose 
do not cut the tops until next March, only and a plant in full beauty is very striking, leafy stems would act as a foil to the Belladonna 
thinning the canes. Tie them together to Several varieties occur, ore of the best, G. Lilies.” 
prevent wind hoisting them. By this means you album, which, as the name suggests, is pure 

will have a crop next summer, and the new white, whilst many hybrids have been raised. Group of Chrysanthemums and 


will have a crop next summer, and the new white, whilst many hybrids have been raised. Group of Chrysanthemums and 
canes will be making headway. In another Crinums like a sheltered and warm spot where foliage plants. —A pleasing break in the 
season you will be able to dispense with the old the soil is deep and rich. Give abundance of system of exhibiting plants of the Chrysanthe- 
beds, and loot out disease also. If you get water in summer, and in winter a cone of leaves mum was displayed at the October show of the 
new canes we can strongly advise Superlative or or coal-ashes over the roots will make them National Chrysanthemum Society at the Royal 
Baumforth’s Seedling, both noted for good crops, lafer. “ E. J.,” writing in the Garden, Aquaiium, when Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 


size of fruit, and quality. 


National Chrysanthemum Society at the Royal 
Aquaiium, when Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 


Apple Manks’ Codlin. —This old and about the hardy Crinums. He says 


1895, gives some interesting facts S.E., was deservedly awarded premier honours 


for a charmingly-arranged group of Chrysanthe- 


well-known Apple is again this year carrying test of hardiness was ever needed it was mums and foliage plants in a space occupying 
a good crop, both old standards and young bush- undoubtedly forthcoming during the winter 72 superficial feet. The schedule of the society 
trees being equally well loaded and the Fruit of of 1894 95, and any plant that withstood the stated that the group was to be “ arranged for 
good size, very clean and free from blemish, severity of that frost may justly be regarded effect,” and in this particular the premier group 
with a deeper flush on the sunny side than as perfectly hardy. After such an exceptionally was conspicuously successful. In the old 
usual. There are other varieties that will make severe spell I was interested while on a recent orthodox Bystem of arranging a group, plants 
higher prices and perhaps sell more freely in visit to the Botanic Gardens, Birmingham, to are usually so crowded together that it is almoit 
glutted markets, but these are only compara- note two Crinums—viz., C. Powelli and C. longi- impossible to see the full beauty of the blos- 
tively few, and vast quantities of varieties are folium, in the fullest health and vigour. These soms, the idea being solely to produce a grand 
planted that are infinitely inferior to Manka’ had remained outside for several years past, mass or bank of colour. The new form cf 
Codlin in every respect. As an Apple suited to including last winter, without any protection arrangement, as illustrated at the Roy al 
all soils, I question if it has a superior, being a beyond that afforded by a south-west wall which Aquarium Bhould please all Chrysanthemum 
good grower and highly productive on very formed the end of the cool conservatory, growers, as the number of plants needed for the 
heavy as well as lighter soils. So far as my The main secret of success with such things purpose is comparatively small, while the grace 
experience of it goes on different soils, it is is deep planting; this is absolutely essential and beauty of the display should please the most 
not given to canker. I thipk a somewhat heavy with these and similar bulbous plants. To be fastidious.—D. B. Crane. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYBRID BEGONIAS. 

During recent years much hits been done 
towards getting new races of Begonias. The 
tuberou* rooted kinds, so brilliant in the garden 
until quite the late autumn, the bushy, free- 
lljwermg B. semperflorens, and such little gay 
plants as H multiflora, are all the result of 
crossing. We give an illustration now of a very 
interesting hybrid Begonia, which is called B. 
octopetala Lemoinei. The flowers of this are 
pink, but in the other varieties one gets a series 
of colours from white to scarlet. They are 
large, and, as the illustration shows, produced 
freely. A variety of much the same style is 
that which we have seen so often in Mr. Canned * 
nursery at Swanley.' It is called Octavie, the 
flowers perfectly double, like a pearly white 
rosette, and not stiff and top-heavy, like so 
many of the tuberous rooted kinds. The variety 
illustrated was raised by the well-known French 
hybridist, M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 

France, who has given us many beau 
tiful garden flowers, especially Gladioli 
of the hardier kinds. 


The varieties of P. Sieboldi are also very hand¬ 
some and desirable, and easily grown from seed. 
These are quite hardy, yet well worth a place in 
the greenhouse ; they die down in the autumn, 
reappearing in the spring. There are now a 
number of tine named varieties in cultivation, or 
plants may be had from seed. P. floribunda 
(yellow), r. rosea, P. japonic*, and one or two 
others are also worth a place in the cool green¬ 
house. The 

Cineraria 

is a very favourite greenhouse plant, though not 
so generally grown now as used to be the case, 
owing doubtless, in part at least, to its liability 
to attacks of green-fly. The brilliance and rich¬ 
ness of colour of the blossoms, however, a9 well 
as their fragrance, rau9t render this plant always 
a favourite. 

Cinerarias are raised from seed, which for 
flowering in winter should be sown in March or 
the first week in April; but if the plants are not 
wanted to bloom till the spring, any t me in June 
or the beginning of July will do. Being very 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS : 

HOW TO PROPAGATE AND 
GROW THEM. 

Primulas. 

Tiik Primula family is ornamental and 
uieful. For town gardens there are 
few things to equal them, especially 
for flowering profusely and continu¬ 
ously throughout the winter even 
under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The Chinese Primrose (P. sinensis), 
probably the most useful, and certainly 
the most handsome of all, is generally 
aud most easily and successfully raised 
from seed and treated as an annual, 
though the plant is really perennial, 
or nearly so. Sow in extra well-drained 
pans or boxes in April or May, placing 
them in a steady warmth of about 
60 degs., and keeping moist, shaded, 
and rather close till the seedlings are 
well up and growing. The best soil 
is a light open mixture of One loam, 
leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand 
in nearly equal parts, and an inch or so 
of this over the drainage is better than 
more. Cover the seed with J inch of 
sifted Cocoa-nut-fibre, mixed with a 
little sand, and cover the boxes with 
whitened glass or paper. When show¬ 
ing one or two proper or rough leaves, 
prick off into other boxes 6r pots of 
similar soil, 1 inch or so apart, and 
from these when ready transfer singly 
to small pots (24-inoh). Keep thete 
close in a cold, lightly-shaded frame 
for a week, then ventilate and water 
freely, especially at night, and when 
fit, shift into 4A inch or 5-inch pots, in 
which they will flower. A rich com¬ 
post of fibrous loam, decayed manure, 
or leaf-mould, with a good dash of sand 
and a sprinkling of soot and artificial 
manure, suits them best, and they should be 
potted moderately firm. House towards the end 
of September, placing them on shelve* or a high 
stage in a light house, kept at 45 degs. to 
55 degs , with air on all favourable occasions, a 
fair amount of water, and weak liquid manure 
once a week. Any very forward or vigorous 
plants may have 0 inch pots. 

The double or semi-double-flowered varieties 
are as easily raised from seed as the single 
kinds, and better for cutting, as the blossoms do 
not drop like the others. The old double white 
form is increased by cuttings. 

Primula obconica is another valuable plant, 
producing its trusses of pretty lavender-white 
blossoms in the greatest profusion almost all the 
year round. It is as easily raised from seed as 
the Chinese varieties, but does not require 
quite so much heat, and must be kept moist. 
Sow early—in February or the beginniug of 
March—prickiog off and potting the seedlings 
as above, and they will be in bloom nicely, in 
4-inch or 5 inch pots, by the autumn. In 
summer put the plants outside in a shady place, 
keep moist, and repot qfaRride in J ul 
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A tjUrM tiu (B ot topt Lila Leiaomc ). 

small, the seed must be scattered on a finely- 
sifted surface of light, rich soil (leaf-mould and 
sand), in a well drained pan or box, barely 
covering it with fine soil, and bo kept evenly 
moist and shaded until the plants are up and 
fairly Btrong. If sown iu the spring the heat of 
a warm greenhouse is necessary to induce 
vigorous germination, but later on it will do quite 
well in a cold frame in a half shaded spot, or 
with the glass whitened. Keep regularly moist 
and safe from slugs, etc., aud when barely an 
inch high prick the little plants off into other 
boxes similarly prepared, but with the soil 
(loam, leaf-mould, and sand) in a rougher condi¬ 
tion, and with rather less drainage. Return to 
the frame, continuing the same treatment, and 
when touching each other pot off singly into 
“ thumbs,” or small sixties, grow on in a moist, 
cool place, and shift into larger pots as required. 
Plants to be in bloom by Christmas ought to have 
their flowering pots (5-iuch or G-inch) in S ptem 
ber, and be kept safe from frost till est iV.uhed, 
removing them to a warm greenhouse at 
45 degs. to GO degs. towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber. Those for spring-floweriug to be wintered 


in 3 inch or 3^-inoh pots, and shifted into the 
flowering sizes in February. Unless (except in 
the depth of winter) grown cool and in a moist 
atmosphere the plants will be attacked by 
aphides, thrips, etc., which will speedily min 
them. Should even a few insects appear, fumi¬ 
gate with Tobacco at once, and repeat the dose 
once or twioe a few days later, if necessary, or 
use the new vaporisers. For the late potting* 
use a rieh compost, such as that recommended 
for Primulas, and when the flowering pots are 
full of roots give weak liquid-manure twice a 
week until the blossoms begin to expand. Water 
must be given freely, yet cautiously, at all times, 
uever affording any more until the soil becomes 
moderately dry, then a full supply. 

Calceolarias. 

Of these pretty and free-blooming plants there 
are two distinct sections—the herbaceous and 
the shrubby—of which the former produces 
large and handsome blossoms, but only flowers 
once annually—in May and June—while the 
latter blooms continuously throughout the 
summer and autumn, though the individual 
blossoms are much smaller, and in most varie¬ 
ties of “self” colours only. 

The herbaceous varieties are raised from seed, 
which should be sown in May, June, or July in 
a pan of light, rich, sandy soil, sifted finely on 
the surface ; plaoe in a cool, shady frame, keep 
evenly moist, and, in fact, treat the plants 
throughout as directed previously for the Cine¬ 
raria. Get the plants potted off singly by the 
autumn, or if only small examples are desired 
they may be wintered well in store boxes, lift¬ 
ing each carefully with a good ball and placing 
them directly in the flowering pots (6 inch or 
7-inch) in February or the early part of March. 
They do best with more root-room than Cine¬ 
rarias, and must be kept cool, moist, and airy 
through the winter, but safe from frost. Rich, 
loamy soil, free drainage, and careful watering 
are as important in the successful culture of 
these plants as in the case of the CinerariA. 
Shade from hot sun in the spring is also very 
necessary ; should the plants flag at such limei, 
do not give water at the root (unless the soil is 
really dry, but run the blind down and sprinkle 

hem freely overhead with the syringe). 

The shrubby varieties are increased by means 
of cuttings, which must be inserted in the 
autumn—in October or the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber—though if a few’ large plants are wanted 
in bloom early a batch of cuttings had better 
be got in early in September, in a cool and 
shady place. Being all but hardy, the cuttings 
usually succeed best when inserted in a bed of 
candy loam in a low pit or frame, stripping off 
the lower leaves aud keeping moiBt and rather 
olose until callused, but admitting air freely in 
the spring when growth commences. Lift 
carefully aud pot a number of the best in March, 
bringing them into the greenhouse, and when 
rooted out afford plenty of water and liquid- 
manure. Shade from hot sun in summer, venti¬ 
late freely, and syringe frequently round and 
beneath the plants in hot weather. 


Heating small greenhouse.— I hive a 

very small greenhouse, about N feet by Sfe^t, 
quite unheated, and faciog south-west, built 
over some steps leading from a French window 
ia my drawing-room. It has been gay with 
flowers all summer, and is now filled with 
Chrysanthemums, Ferns, etc. I thought of 
having Myrtles, Laurustinus, Chois) a ternata, 
Roman Hyacinths, and other bulbs in winter, 
and will feel greatly obliged if you will kindly 
tell me if these are likely to succeed, and of any¬ 
thing else I could have ? Also, if I ought to try 
to heat the greenhouse by means of an oil-lamp, 
and if a white Paasioa-flower Constance Elliot 
could with safety be left in it over the winter, 
as it is growing on a wall? Will you also 
kindly tell me when and where it would be best 
to get the Laurustinus plants ?— Margaret 
Buchanan. 

* # * The plants you name ought to succeed, 
but unless the house is heated in a severe frost 
the bulbs should be protected in some way, 
or else moved elsewhere until the weather 
changes. The Passion-flower will be quite safe. 
Why not plant two or three Tea or Noisette 
Roses ? They will succeed whether the house 
is heated or not. They may be grown in pots, 
but will be better planted in a good bolder, and 
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may then be trained all about walla and roof. 
Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Marshal 
Niel, and Lamarque are all good. Inquire at 
the nearest nursery garden about the 
Laurustinus. You might buy plants established 
in pots. 


A THREE 8PATHED ARUM LILY. 

A correspondent has sent us a two-spathed 
Arum Lily, which he considers a very unusual 
and extraordinary freak; but it is not at all 



A Three s pathed Arum Lily. 


uncommon for the spathes to have come twofold, 
as it were. It is usually the result of too high 
feeding in the plants, but not always so. We 
give an illustration of a rarer occurrence—a 
three-spathed Arum Lily. This is certainly 
curious, and is not wanting in grace and beauty. 
Asa rule, abnormal developments are ugly, and 
look unnatural. 


Treatment of Solanoms. —I have some 
young Solanums, which I have raised from seed 
sown early last spring. They have been out in 
pots during the summer, and look healthy and 
free from blight; but I notice that the blossoms 
are falling off without any berries being set. I 
should be glad if you will tell me how they 
should be treated, and whether they are better 
propagated from seed or cuttings ?—A. M. 8. 

*** The blossoms of Solanums will not set so 
late in the season. The best way to treat them 
is to keep cool and dry through the winter. In 
February prune into shape, and repot, if neces¬ 
sary, and early in June plant outside in a sunny 
situation, not too much crowded, and there will 
be a heavy crop of berries. Pot up early in 
September, and stand in the shade of a wall for 
a fortnight or so, then take in greenhouse to 
complete ripening of the berries. Cuttings are 
about equally as good as seedlings. Under the 
above course we get plenty of berries on both. 

Asparagus plumosus dying.— Will 

you kindly tell me what is the cause of the 
leaves of my Asparagus Fern going like the one 
enclosed ? All are gone in the same way. Is it 
an Asparagus plumosus ? It has been kept in a 
southern room. Shall be muoh obliged for any 
advice as to treatment.— Amateur. 

*** Without seeing the plant and knowing 
more of the way in which it has been treated, 
it is d.rt cult to assign a cause for the fronds 
dying way like the one sent. That looks as if 
the entire plant was dying. It might arise from 
either too much or too little water having been 
given; with free drainage, this plant requires 
rather liberal supplies while growing. We do not 
regard this Asparagus as at all a good plant for 
a room, the atmosphere being too dry for it, and 
it always does best planted out in a bed or large 
box of soil. All that can be done now is to 
remove it to a warm, moist greenhouse and give 
it care. 

Heating a 

Would a boot 
kitchen ranges, 

a small house, 1 _ _ 

with one flow and one return pipe of 2£-inch°or 
3-inch diameter, these to run along one side and 
half of other side and one end. My flow would, 
of course, be from the top (as in my range), but 
I presume my return must be near the i bottom. 
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Then as to size of return—could it be reduoed 
to, say, 1-inch or f-inch pipe, and should I fix 
my Bupply to this return, and how far above it? 
I nave a boiler of this sort at hand, and almost 
enough 2^-inoh and 3-inch piping, and I purpose 
building in my boiler so that the fire will catch 
the front and bottom and the heat go up the 
back ; or would it be necessary to allow the heat 
to go up at both front and back to keep up 
sufficient heat in the pipes ? (2), Would imme¬ 
diately under the stages, about 2 feet 6 inches 
from the ground, be a suitable pl&oe for the 
pipes, as this would save me ainicing my fur¬ 
nace ? (3), Would a small metal oven, holding 
about 6 quarts, be sufficient as a feeder, attached 
by an iron pipe of, say, f-inch diameter, or 
other somewhat similar fixture. Having 
plenty of bricks, mortar, and some other neces¬ 
sary materials at hand, such as bottoms of 
grates, furnace-doors, and other odds and ends, 

1 would like to try my hand at the heating by 
hot-water, as I am rather handy, having erected 
my little house in my spare time, and have a 
sort of a mania for floriculture.— Old Sub¬ 
scribes. 

*** (1), Yes, wa should say that the amount 
of 2£-inoh to 3-inch piping (nearly 50 feet alto¬ 
gether) would suffice to maintain a moderate 
temperature in a house of the size stated, espe¬ 
cially if it occupies a fairly sheltered situation. 
But we fear the boiler mentioned would be hardly 
large enough for the amount of work. Muoh 
depends upon its size, of course (this is not 
stated), and also upon the manner of setting, but 
the way you propose to do this appears about 
right. (2), Yea, the pipes will do in the position 
named, but they would certainly be better if 
placed, say, a foot nearer the floor. (3), Yes, 
such a cistern will answer the purpose, and a 
f-inch connection with the return will do also. 
The return pipe must enter the boiler near the 
bottom, of oourse, and a 1-inch connection here 
would do, we think, but nothing smaller. 

“Geraniums” for show.— Will you 
kindly tell me through your valuable paper how 
“ Geraniums ” are treated to get them to perfec¬ 
tion, like those exhibited at the late famous 
Shrewsbury show in August ? Any information 
respecting their culture will oblige. — Leo¬ 
minster. 

*** Presuming that the plants referred to 
were large specimens, their oulture is not diffi¬ 
cult, requiring principally care and a good deal 
of space under glass. We did not see the plants 
referred to, but as a rule they consist of plants 
from three to five or six years old, with numerous 
long stems, which are tied out and down to a 
wire trellis of the required shape. The plants 
should be kept cool and nearly dry during the 
winter, so as to harden the wood as muoh as 
possible, and if they are repotted into larger 
sizes some time in April, using good rich, loamy 
soil, made firm, and given a little extra warmth 
for a time, and a dash overhead with the syringe 
occasionally, they will soon break into fresh 
growth all over. When the pots are fairly full 
of roots again, feeding should be commenced, 
giving weak soot-water, guano, diluted stable- 
liquid, etc., alternately, but not too strong or 
often. Keep all flower-buds pioked off until a 
month or six weeks before the show, then let 
them come, shade lightly from hot sun, but 
give plenty of air, ana they will soon be perfect 
sheets of bloom. Beautiful bush-shaped plants, 

2 feet or more high and as muoh through, may 
also be had by potting on good plants grown in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots the year before, in the 
spring, stopping them once, tying out to neat 
stakes and feeding well. Such plants throw 
larger trusses than older plants. 

Lillmn. c&ndldum in pots.—I have 
several Lilium oandidum I forced in pots last 
year. They are still in the same pots, and have 
been outside all the summer ; they are now get¬ 
ting green again. Should I repot them, or 
flower them again in the same pots, as I want 
them early ?—B. 0. P. 

*** Unless they are already in moderately 
large pots, and were well treated in the matter 
of liquid-manure, etc., while in growth and 
forming the flower-spikes, it would be better to 
give them a small shift at onoe. Do not 
them out at all, but just carefully remove the 
drainage and the sour surface soil, and plaoe 
them in pots, 2 inches or 3 inches larger, wing 
rich loamy soil, and disturbing the new roots as 
little as possible. Otherwise you had better 


small greenhousa—(l), 

boiler (L), such as is used in 
be of sufficient capacity to heat 
feet by 8 feet bv 9 f< 


remove some of the surface soil, and top-dress 
with rich compost, giving plenty of liquid- 
manure when the stems begin to rise in the 
spring. Do not attempt to force them yet, but 
keep in a cold pit for the present, remove to the 
greenhouse as soon as severe frost sets in, and 
from thence to forcing-house towards the spring. 

1412. — Treatment of Hydrangea 
paniculate in potfl.—Do not prune the 
plants until all the leaves have fallen, then 

{ •rune according to the condition of the plants, 
f they are already large enough for your pur¬ 
pose cut the growth back in the way you 
suggest; but if you would like them to get 
larger, do not out back so hard. If the plants 
are much pot-bound you had better give them 
larger ones at once. If not, pot and prune 
early in December. When they occupy pots as 
large as you care for, you must shake away from 
the roots half of the old soil when you pot them 
in the winter, and give them fresh material— 
J. C. C. 

Torenia Fournerl. —I have at present a 
nice batch of this beautiful plant flowering most 
profusely in a warm greenhouse. Although of 
easy oulture, I do not find that it is very much 
grown. The seed must be sown in gentle heat 
m spring, and when the seedlings are large 
enough prick off into large 60’s, about five in each 
pot. Grow on in a hotbed until the roots have 
got well hold of the soil, then pot on into 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots. Continue to grow on in heat 
until the flower-buds appear, then it requires a 
few small stakes for support, and place in green¬ 
house and shaded from strong sun. After the 
middle of September it will not flourish without 
a little heat in the pipes during cold nights. The 
compost I prefer is equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-soil and a little silver sand. I find 
it is much admired by all who see it. The flowers 
are also very useful for button-holes.— 
Sherbrook. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyncus 

8ULCATUS). 

This weevil and its near relatives, the day- 
coloured weevil (0. picipes) and the red-legged 
garden weevil (0. tenebrioosus), are among the 
gardener’s worst enemies, for they gnaw large 
notohes and holes in leaves, and sometimes bite 
young shoots completely through, and their 
grubs live on the roots of various plants. The 
black Vine-weevil and the olay-ooloured weevil 
are great pests in greenhouses, as they injure 
the leaves of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many 
plants which are grown for their ornamental 
foliage, and their grubs attack the roots of Ferns, 
Cyclamens, Begonias, Sedums, Saxifrages, Straw¬ 
berries, and many other plants with suoculent 




The Blaok Vine-weevil and grub (Otiorrhynoua eulcatus). 


roots or root-stocks. The red-legged garden 
weevil is, as far as my experience goes, not so 
common as the other species and is not found in 
glass-houses. Their grubs feed on the roots of 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Currant, and Gooseberry 
plants, and the weevils on the leaves of wall fruit- 
trees, Raspberry, Strawberry-plants, etc. As is 
the case with all grubs which five below the sur¬ 
face of the ground, it is not much use trying to 
destroy them with any ordinary insecticide, as it 
becomes so weakened by passing through the 
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soil, which acts m a filter, that by the time it 
reaches them there is no virtue left in it, and if 
applied of such strength as to kill them, even 
though it has passed through the soil, it would 
injure the plant on whose roots they are feeding; 
So that the only way to destroy the grubs is to 
lift or unpot the plants and pick out the grubs 
from among the roots. The weevils only feed 
at night, and during the day they secrete 
themselves in such a clever way that it is 
most difficult to discover where they have 
hidden, so that it is far easier to search 
for them at night. Even then they have the 
unfortunate habit of dropping to the ground on 
the least provocation; even entering a green- 
nouse with a bright light suddenly will make 
.hem falL This should be taken advantage of, 
and during daylight any plants on which it is 
suspected that the weevils are feeding should 
be plaoed on a white sheet or doth, ana, if pos¬ 
sible, be laid on their side, so that if the weevils 
fall they can be easily seen; then when it is 
dark a bright light—the brighter the better— 
should be thrown suddenly on the plants. If the 
weevils do not fall the plant should be smartly 
shaken over the sheet, and well searched after¬ 
wards. It might be of use on Tines and 
other plants which it is difficult to treat 
in the manner just described to tie small 
bundles of Moss or straw on to the stems so as 
to afford the weevils the shelter they require. 
These traps should be examined every morning 
out-of-doors. When they attack Kaspberry- 
plants, the latter might be shaken over newlv- 
tarred or painted boards, and as they are prob¬ 
ably hiding under stones or clods of earth during 
the day, they might be discomfited by chopping 
the ground about with hoes, and hoeing in 
quick-lime or sand, sawdust, or ashes soaked in 
paraffin-oil (one bushel to a pint and a half of 
oil). Straw, stable, or farmyard-manure might 
be laid about as traps to catch the beetles in 
where these insects are common. Straw should 
not be laid under Strawberry plants, unless it is 
used merely as a trap. The female weevils lay 
their eggs early in the summer, and the grubs 
may be found from August until the following 
spring, when they become chrysalids in small 
smooth chambers or cells, from which the 
weevils soon emerge, and may be found in 
May or June, and earlier in the case of 
those in greenhouses. The black Tine-weevil 
la about | inoh in length, and is entirely black 
in colour. The head is produced into a long 
snout, near the end of which are a pair of feelers, 
the end half of which forms an elbow with the 
other half. The forebody, to which the legs 
are attached, is widest in the middle, and 
covered with small raised dots ; the wing-cases 
are much broader than the forebody; together 
they form an oval; they are sprinkled with 
small brownish spots, composed of Bhort hairs. 
The grubs are about £ inch long, fleshy, much 
wrinkled, and generally lie in a somewhat 
curved position. They are of a dirty white colour, 
with reddish-brown heads, and are sparingly 
covered with stiff brownish hairs. The chrysa¬ 
lides are whitish, and much like the weevils in 
form. The clay-coloured weevil is just the 
same shape as the black Tine-weevil, but is only 
£ inoh in length, and of a pale brown colour. 
The red-legged garden weevil is about g inoh 
long, shining black in colour, with reddish legs. 

H.,i G. S. S. 

" 1 . !T . 

BOOKS. 

FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE.* 
Tms is a neat little work, well written in plaoes, 
and evidently the work of one who loves the 
wild flowers that bloom about him. It has 
chief interest, of course, to the American reader, 
but will please those who care for plants, no 
matter whether of England or foreign countries. 
The reference to the Aster is peculiarly appro¬ 
priate just now, when every good garden should 
be coloured with these lovely flowers of the 
mellow autumn. The author says: “ The golden 
rods are past their prime, but this cannot be 
said of the Asters. The roadsides in some places 
are purple, and in others white with them.’ 1 


Rosas In jadoo fibre {Lettice\ — We have not 
tried this material for Rosea, hut it would probably 
prove of much too light a nature for these plants, which 
grow best in a mixture of substantial loam and manure. 


ORCHIDS. 

I 

DISTINCT ONCIDIUM3. 

THK plants belonging to the orispum section are 
of stately growth, and characterised by their 
rough, wrinkled pseudo-bulbs, of a brown or 
bronzy hue and ample leathery leaves. They 
produce much branched and many flowered 
panicles, the individual blooms being large and 
showy, and On account of their noble mien 
they stand in the first rank for the exhibition. 
Care must, however, be taken that the spikes 
are not left too long upon the plants, as the 
enormous quantity of blooms sometimes borne 
npon a single-panicle speedily exhausts the bulbs, 
and thus weakened they take a very long time 
to become restored to health. On the first sign 
of the bulbs shrivelling, if not sooner, the spike 
should be out, and the plant encouraged to pro¬ 
duce new growth. Oncidinm crispnm and its 
oongeners are very apt to suffer in this way, 
although they appear to be so robust and 
vigorous. I was onoe told by a collector that 
they are usually found growing upon dead trees, 



• By William Potts. 



A plant in flower of Oncidium cur turn. 

and if this is a fact it leads on* to infer that 
they enjoy more sunlight than is obtainable on 
living trees bearing foliage. This appears to be 
borne oat by the conditions ander which the 
plants which have come under my notice daring 
the past few years are grown. In the winter 
treatment of this section a great difference has 
come about,' and with beneficial resalts. 
Formerly the plants were subjected to a 
thorough rest at this season, but now, although 
much less water is given than in summer, they 
are not allowed to suffer from drought at any 
season, the resting being brought about by a 
reduction in the temperature. 

Basket or block culture is the best system 
to adopt with the crispum section of the Onoi- 
diums. If baskets are used they must be well 
drained, suffieient rough peat and living 
Sphagnum Moss being plaoed about the roots of 
tne plants to hold the moisture, as during the 
summer months they enjoy a copious supply. 
When grown -upon blocks the plants thrive 
equally well, but more attention is required to 
keep them moist. In whichever way they are 
grown the plants should be made firm and fast, 
and nob be allowed to rook from side to side 


whenever taken down. The basket or block 
should be hang np near the roof glass in order 
to allow the plants all the light possible. Shading 
will be necessary from the sun’s rays during the 
hottest part of the day, and a free circulation of 
air at all times. In tne growing season the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house will suit them admir¬ 
ably, and in winter, if growth is mature, they 
may be rested in the Odontoglossum-house. 

0. crispum is a plant which varies considerably, 
especially in the size of its blooms, but all are 
remarkable for being nearly destitute of the 
yellow colour which is so prevalent throughout 
the genus. The scape ia erect and spreading, 
attaining a height of 3 feet, much branched, 
frequently bearing upwards of fifty flowers, each 
of which is from 2 inches to 3 inches across. In 
the best varieties the sepals and petals are rich 
reddish-brown, beautifully crisg on the edges, 
the broad, three-lobed lip being of the same 
colour in front; the crest, small side lobes, and 
claw are yellow, the latter usually blotched or 
spotted with orange. It blooms at various times 
during late spring and summer, and lasts a long 
time in full beauty. 

O. Fokbesi is sometimes to be found in gardens 
under the name of crispnm marginatum. The 
branched panicle is many-flowered, the blooms 
being about 3 inches across, and of a bright 
chestnut-red, all the divisions being bordered 
with yellow, the sepals and petals being more or 
less indistinctly marked with transverse lines of 
yellow. It is a very beautiful plant, but it does 
not appear to enjoy suoh a copious supply of 
water as crispum, neither does it like muoh soil 
about its roots. 

O. curtum. —This (here illustrated) ia also an 
exceedingly handsome kind, which, although 
figured as long ago aB 1847, still remains rare in 
cultivation. The growth somewhat resembles 
that of crispum, but the flowers are very distinct 
from those of either of the preceding plants. In 
0. curtum the sepals and petals are yellow, 
transversely streaked and blotched with rich 
brown ; lip deep, rioh yellow, broadly bordered 
with oinnamon-brown, the side lobes being 

g olden-yellow; the crest is warty, and bears 
ve lobes. 

O. Gardneri is nearly related to the pre¬ 
viously named kind, yet distinct. In the first 

C lace it is dwarfer in habit, and in the flowers 
eing deliciously fragrant. It is a summer 
bloomer. 

O. Marshallianum.— This is truly a magni¬ 
ficent plant, with every aspect of a strong-grown 
orispnm, except colour, as both bulbs and leaves 
are green. The panicle is much branohed, and 
bears some sixty flowers ; these are individually 
upwards of 3 inches or 4 inches over, and of a 
rioh golden-yellow, the sepals and petals bearing 
a medial line of chestnut blotches. It is a spring 
and early summer bloomer, and thrives in a 
oooler atmosphere than the others. O. amiotnm 
is another form of this section which is rarely 
seen; whilst O. prsetextum is similar to O. 
curtum in flower, but the habit is somewhat 
different. _ 

Work in the Orchid house.— At this 
season no department of Orchids causes more 
anxiety to those ia charge than the Cattleya- 
house. This magnificent genus is now so popular 
that every amateur likes to have a few plants, 
even though he has to grow them in the same 
house as Dendrobiums or other favourites, and 
the amount of care then needed is even more 
than if all are grouped in a suitable tempera¬ 
ture. Still, with a little careful arrangement of 
the plants and watchfulness on the part of the 
cultivator, very good results may be obtained 
with limited accommodation, and it is princi¬ 
pally to those having such that these weekly 
remarks are tendered. The power of the sun is 
now waning, and it is imperative that the most 
be made of every ray to ripen the growth of 
such as have finished growing to hasten the 
backward plants, and to enable the cultivator 
to open the ventilators and give them ail the air 
possible now, for in the dark winter days, when 
oold winds are blowing, or when for weeks the 
thermometer ranges only a few degrees above 
zero, it will then be impossible to give much air. 
An additional advantage too is the steadying 
effeob this air circulation has upon the tempera¬ 
ture, plants growing in Buch not being bo liable 
to make unreasonable growths as when the 
atmosphere is dose and moisture-laden. It is 
useless to give any strict rules for managing 
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such a house, for no two collections contain 
exactly the same plants. Then the aspect of 
the house has to be considered, how late the sun 
shines upon it by night, or how early it reaches 
ifc in the morning, so that each grower must 
strike a balance for himself, bo to speak, bearing 
in mind the conditions of the majority of the 
plants, and arranging the others as nearly as 
possible to suit their especial needs. Of course, 
it will not be always possible to keep the whole 
of the plants exactly to their routine—this would 
be expecting too mnch—but if we can see by a 
failure or two where we have gone wrong in the 
past this will point useful lessons for our future 
guidance, showing what to avoid and when to 
oarry out the various cultural details necessary 
to the well-being of this beautiful class of 
plants. 

Oncidium leucochilum. —Yon have 
been good enough to give me some useful hints 
on previous occasions. Would you now tell me 
if Oncidium leucochilum requires any special 
treatment to make it bloom? I have had a 
specimen among my Odontoglots for at least five 
years, and its bulbs look healthy, although at 
this moment there are no leaves; but it has 
never yet shown any sign of a bloom-spike.— 
H. H. 

You have probably not grown your plant 
of 0. leucochilum sufficiently Btrong to flower, 
as when this is the case there are few Orchids 
more constant in blooming. The pseudo-bulbs of 
this species should be from 2 to 3 inches high and 
bear good foliage. Grow it on as well as possible, 
keeping the compost and drainage in good order, 
and do not dry the plant at any time, always 
giving enough water to keep the Sphagnum 
alive about tne roots. You are right in keeping 
it in the cool-house, providing the winter 
temperature does not go below 50 degs. Get 
all the growth you can into your plant, and 
when it is sufficiently strong you will doubtless 
get flowers in abundance by simply following the 
ordinary cool-house routine. 


Altering a garden. —I wish to improve 
the arrangement of a portion of my garden, 
which at present is rather mixed. It consists 
of a reotangular lawn 80 feet by 30 feet, with a 
3 feet path all round, and beyond that on three 
sides a strip of kitchen garden 18 feet wide. 
The latter I want to screen from view, and 1 
should be glad of any advice you can offer as to 
the best means of doing so. I thought of 
reducing length of lawn, making beds at the 
corners and along sides so as to make it horse¬ 
shoe shape, and planting these with shrub 3 and 
trees, with flower-border all round inside, and 
possibly a central bed. What would be the 
bestshrubs, etc., to plant? The soil is veryaandy, 
with gravel below, and situation much exposed 
to winds and sun. I give small plan which will 
show my meaning clearer.— Glevum, 

%* If reducing the size of the lawn, as pro¬ 
posed, constitutes no objection, the plan you 
suggest would be very suitable, we should 
say. The only alternative we can suggest 
would be to place the lawn the other way, 
which could be easily done by paring about 
50 feet of the turf off the end and relaying it on 
each side. This would make the vegetable 
garden into a compact block, which would, we 
think, be much more convenient. The corners 
of the lawn could, of course, be rounded off, and 
a good belt of shrubs, etc , be planted along the 
further side as well as at the ends, if necessary, 
and a good group in each corner. Another way 
would be to leave the east side open—in part, at 
least—to a cross path, with a flower-border and 
bank or hedge, say, of Roses, etc , behind. A 
good hedge of vigoroua-growiDg Roses, trained on 
a wire or other trellis, has always a fine effect. 
In the way of shrubs you cannot do better than 
plant Lilacs of sorts, Syringas (Mock Orange), 
L&urustinus, Portugal and other Laurels, with 
the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia), Berberis of sorts, 
double-flowered Cherries and Plums, Prunus 
Pissardi, etc. Roses need plenty of manure in 
your soil. _ 

Lilies of the Valley falling F. W.y— Give 
the bed a good dressing of leaf-mould, or failing this, 
old hot-bed manure at once, and try the effect next year, 
when it may do better. If there are still no flowers the 
bed is exhausted, and should be broken up, dividing and 
replanting the Lilies in a fresh piece of ground that has 
been well dag and liberally manured previously. This 
should be done in April; plant small clumps 5 inches or 
8 inches apart, or larger qhes about a foot, . 
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1414.—Standard Rosea for button 
bole flowers. —You had better confine your¬ 
self to dwarf plants, as they live so much longer 
and are altogether more satisfactory than 
standards. As you want the flowers chiefly for 
button-holes you had better have principally 
Tea-scented varieties. Of these you may select 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Grace Darling, The 
Bride, Luciole, Miss Ethel Brownlow, Miss 
Edith Gifford, Ma Capucine, Catherine Mermet, 
W. A. Richardson, and two Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Jules Margottin and General Jacqueminot. 
Cover the stems 6 inches high with a cone of 
coal-ashes in the winter.—J. C. C. 

1413.— Roses for wall. —For a wall only 
6 feet high I should prefer some strong-growing 
Hybrid Perpetual kind to the ordinary climbing 
Roses, as the latter grow so vigorously in a good 
soil that the growth would be mostly at the top 
of the wall after the first year. If the H.P, 
varieties are planted about 24 feet apart they 
will cover the wall quickly from top to bottom. 
My choice of varieties would beGloire Lyonnaise 
(creamy-white), Jules Margottin (rose), General 
Jacqueminot (crimson), Victor Hugo (dark 
orimson), Ulrich Brunner (red), and Margaret 
Dickson (white).—J. C. C. 

Pegged down Roses. —I have a trian¬ 
gular Rose-bed that has been planted four or 
five years with Roses, the names of which are 
lost. Some plants remain small, while others 
have thrown out enormous shoots during the 
last summer. Would someone who knows be 
so good as to tell me how to set about pegging 
down these shoots, and about what height from 
the bed must the shoots be kept? Will it be 
better to remove from the bed those Roses that 
are more weakly in their growth ? The plants 
are about 3 feet apart, and the stronger Roses 
are a good size. Will it be safe to spread the 
strong bushes over the bed—that is, thin them 
out from where they are too close ? I have never 
seen pegged-down Roses, and, therefore, require 
a good deal of teaching — Enquirer. 

_ ' The pegging-down is easily done; tie 
the points of the strong shoots eaoh to a stout 
teg, and thrust this into the ground so as to 
told the shoot down firmly. The growths may 
either be arched high—say 3 feet from ground— 
or be kept down within a foot or so, spreading 
them out wider, according to taste. Roses of 
weak growth are useless for pegging down, and 
ought not to have been planted. Better remove 
and transplant them elsewhere, or round the 
edges of the bed. The rest may be Bpread out 
so as to cover the whole space, but it must be 
done carefully, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible, and on the whole it would better to fill 
up the gaps with fresh, strong plants. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 8H0W8 FOR 1895. 

We have been asked by several readers to give a Hat of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 

Oct. 29, 30.—Havant Chrysanthemum Show. 

30.—Teign mouth. 

30, 81 —Kent County Chrysanthemum Society. 

31. —Highgate Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); 
Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 

Nov. 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal Palace. 

6, 6 —Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

5,6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

6, 7.- Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

7, 8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

8, —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

12.—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 

Meeting. 

12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; Bir¬ 
mingham Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

14,15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

14,15,16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

16, 16.—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan¬ 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 1 
•end us the dates of their shows. 


RULES FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Overies and answer* are inserted in 
Garden iso free of charge if correspondents follow the rub* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicati on* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written «n 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor ■</ 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish h n. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more them one query is sent, eaoh 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1507. — Roses on their own roots.— Will any 
reader tell me the Roses that succeed best on their own 
roots?—O. 

1508. — Making; Willow baskets.— Would ycu 
kindly let me know when to cut and how to prep ire 
common Willows for making baskets.— Wm. D? 

1509. — Roses for an nnheated greenhouse.— 
I have an unheated greenhouse, good aspect, 25 feet 
long, and require climbing Rose-trees for the north and 
east walls. What are the best kinds to have, and how 
many ? The house is now empty and will not have any 
Vines or creepers, save the Roses, in it. Will have a sn.a 1 
oil-stove at nights.—G. P. 

1510. — Roses for south west wall.— Will uu 
kindly give me the names of three or four hardy Roses for 
a south-west wall (7 feet high) in the yard of a suburl an 
house, in an east-coast town ? The climate is severe, and 
In winter and spring the winds are very cutting. In 
kindly inserting above in your paper you will much oblige 
—Andrew Logan, Sunderland. 

1511. — Weight of fruit of Peaches.— Will you 
kindly inform me through your very interesting paper, 
Gardening, as to the extreme weight of an October Peach 7 
I have recently gathered some from my orch&rd-house 
weighing 1 lb., and measuring 12J inches in circumference. 
I presume the past season has been favourable to the 
growth of the late kind of Peaches, as I have not had any 
of the above weight since 1SS7.—J. Fb.nn Cole. 

1512. —Heating conservatory.— Will you be go'd 
enough to let me know if I shall get sufficient heat for 
my conservatory to keep the frost out with 50 feet of 
2-inch cast-iron hot-water pipe, heated from a coil boil r 
which is fitted below. The size of the conservatory is 
16 feet long and 7 feet wide. I may mention it is a at ve 
fed with coke. Anticipating your kind answer in the 
next Issue of your paper.— Amateur, St. John's, S.Ji. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offtr additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1513. — Destroying ants ( Glencairn).—To destroy 
ants use a weak solution of paraffin. Make it soluble by 
mixing a wineglassful of paraffin with a handful of s»ft- 
soap in a gallon of tepid water. Apply to the soil infett id. 

1514. — Unsatisfactory “ Q eranlams ” (R. 
Henry).— The leaves are infested with thrip or mea<>- 
bug. We should advise you to remove the worse infest id 
leaves, and dip the shoots into Tobacco water, so as to 
get out all the pests. You have either kept the pla its 
against some infested with disease, or let them get d y, 
when they fall a readier prey to disease. 

1515. —Oil-stove for a greenhouse ( Lettuce 
We have not seen the stove referred to, but in all proba¬ 
bility one at this price would be quite unequal to the 
above. Two or three of thoee usually sold at about 5i. 
would be necessary to exolude frost from a house of the 
rise mentioned. A covering of some kind over the roof 
and sides makes a wonderful difference, however. 

1516. — Marvel Of Peru ( Charles Hunter).— These 
plants should be treated similarly to Dahlias. As soon as 
the tops have been blackened by frost dig up the roots, 
dry them slightly, and store in a box with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or sandy soil between them in a cellar, or frost proof shed, 
cupboard, or the like. If they become frozen or over-dry 
the small tuberous roots will perish. Start them again in 
a greenhouse or sunny window in April, and plant out in 
May or June in good soil, protecting the tops from late 
frosts. 

1517. — Treatment of “ Geraniums ” [J. F. P.). 

-It is a waste of heat to keep bedding “Geraniums" 

higher than 40 degs. to 45 degs. night temperature. My¬ 
self and others have kept new sorts that we wanted to 
increase at 50 degs or even more during winter with the 
view of getting cuttings, and when well hardened off they 
have flowered well. Bedding “Geraniums” pure and 
simple will not benefit by more heat than 40 degs., 
except it may be the tricolor sorts, which require more 
heat. 

1518 — Oelerlac {K F. E Ceteriac Is ready for use 
in the autumn from now to March if large enough, but is 
best left in the ground, dug as required ; if the weather is 
very severe, we advise placing litter over the crowns. It 
is best boiled partially hi water, then taken up and placed 
in boiling milk, flavoured with a few Shallots, and served 
on toast hot, like Se&kale. You may also boil in good 
stock and serve with brown gravy. Of course it is only the 
root which is edible. It is also excellent for salad, boiled 
like Beetroot, and cut In slice) when oold. 
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1519 —Fears cracking (CamoKnX-Ormcked fruit 15SS. -Propagating Begoniaa.-When Begonias uS^Se™'grS^M**®rt!SSSS! 

IsSnort Invariably the result of dry weather or want of are propagated fy divSing the'tu^r8 or by means of p repalilt!on if wU?-W. W. 

moisture during the early part of the season, while the single leaves, are the plants so obtained equal to seedlings, aiouwumujj f . .._ t too 

fruit ia being formed and beginning to swell, followed by or is there any deterioration, as in the case of old plants f * "W"' Ytmerrteh wwfcPkTbest ‘ After the 

amoist or rainy period. This starts the fruit into growth -J. Pe*rcb. <T/bur wwmU itMLybe 

again, and the skin being at least partially hardened or * # * Begonias of the tuberous-rooted kinds, when raised but too strong a growth 

‘•set," splits naturally. The only preventive is to keep the by meansof either division or cuttings , are seldom, if ever, helped by ^gQMenDrop^large oval 

trees well supplied with water while the drought lasts, vigorou9 „ seedlings, though skilful culture makes a 

laying a mulch of manure over the roots as well, to check great dead of difference . It is only the fibrous-rooted ysUmo, OaUvne Golden b/age, a very^^y^g 
evaporation and assist in keeping the soil moist and oool. omamental-foliaged kinds that are increased by means of yellow Plum, a e / 


1520.—Inaect 8 on Fuchsias (S'. Margaret’s).—The leaf-cuttings, and with ordinary care these make very 
Fuchsia-leaves, etc., sent were simply swarming with handsome and robust plants. \ 


1545 —Shortening laterals of Grape Black 
Hamburgh.— When can I shorten back the laterals of 


thrips, a small but.’very destructive insect. The cause 1554 .— Margaret Carnations. — Are Margaret Black Hamburgh Grapes? The fruit has been cuta month, 
of their appearance is usually drought, starvation, or both. Carnations perennials? I have some now coming into and many of the leaves are yellow, and the woodlsweii 


of their appearance is usuanv arougnii.Biarvauon, or oowi. Carnations perennials? I have some now coming into and many or tne leaves are yeuow, wu 

but in a hot, dry season like the last they are always bloom. WiU they live in a cold frame ?—Aupha. ripened. I have heard that it is a good thing to shorten 

apt to attack these and some other plants. In other # , y . Maraaret Carnations should be sown each year, bock to four or live buds. Leeds. 

respects the®** e J, rhSd s^JTneed’ wfth* ab ^ ut 1 he end of February, then transplanted to a nicely \* You will do well to shorten back to, say, six i l o eight 

plants ^ould be dipp^ overhead in, or ^ring^ with, preparedbor< j^. t If you grow them inpoU they wiU keep buds now, and finally prune m a month s time. By that 

dHuted Tobacco-liquor or an infusion of Giahurst^kim- much late* than in the open air; but, as a rule, date all leaves wUl have fallen, andyour \ tne bt 

pound or }J® )j*®- O' T^hL^naner^b^tter still with they are best treated as annuals, and it is a question of condition to prune. So muchdepends upon 

three fumigaUons with Tobacco paper, or, better sti 1, wiring only to keep up a constant supply. You will must consider the roots (if inside or out) and 

the new vaporising liquid. be abk to do this with a cold frame. growth made this season. I ou will, however, be safe to 

1521 . —Watering ** Geranium” cuttings. -Can -Traveller’s Jov from seed.-I have a lot partially prune now. 

you kindly teU meif‘ Geranium cutUngs require water- q{ Mec j a oTrfavdler’u Joy. Will you kindly say when is the 154G —Treatment of fruit-trees.—I have ovet- 

ing through the winter?—A mateur. proper time to sow, and would this be a better means of stocked my garden with pyramid Apple-trees (stock un- 

\* They want very little w iter indeed in winter. Just propagation than taking cuttings 7 —Glbvum. known). Gould I convert into cordons or bushes ny rooi- 

suffcient to keep them from shrivelling up. *. Sow the seed in the spring in light, sandy soil, either pruning, e£, Jadhav^“iighUv^fruSd 

1522. - Japanese Honeysuckle losing its in heat in February or iTa iunny frame ^Marcher tre«.«e 

leaves.— What is the cause of Japanese Honeysuckle April Seedlinas grow very Oox’soinge Pippin, Cellini Pippin, Potts' Seedling, lVas- 

loeing Its leaves?—B bm-my-Chree. they take a little longer to make good plants than Prince Albert and Warner's King. 

* * Excessive drought or starvation at the roots, prob- cuttm 9 s - The vere pi no hed back a bit in June and September.— 

abty. 1536.—Seakale.—What should be dene with Seakale p R1AR . 

1523 - Be g onia, after flowering. - Should , Shoold they b« divided end moved Int o Ireeh MMh bat wag wttiht to Imm Ou tree, alone, 

^dof^W-Baa-ne- ' ®ndp2an( young ona a. cordon*. 

V >o; dry them ofi gradually a. thefdliag. film. 55“ST 11W wh “^ ^ d ° M? obl^Tt^wff mr 

avi Ik. ihake oat and .tore the tuber, in Cocoa-nut-fibre. .. QM ^ flr< mmpartttipel and a Amuynief 

1524.— Brugmanslas and Salvias.— When do f re »h stock ought to be raised annually, either from seed or j*ing ‘Jn^jfare begimdngtothrow up fresh leaves, and 
Brugmanaias and Salvias flower ?—Beh-my-Ohre*. by means of root-cuttings planted v» March. Old pj^nts A fe roots m the pots. Should they still be kept 


* # * The usual season of flowering of the first is 
August, and of Salvias during the autumn and u 
except S. patens and the annual kinds, which flower 
summer . 


useless, and a Amaryllis? They flowered in the epring, ana are now 
ir from seed or being dried off, some of them having lost all their 
u Old niante A few l notice are beginning to throw up fresh lara, ud 
hose rawed as there are fresh roots m the pots. Shoirid they still be kept 


is about may be divided, but such are not equal to thoseraised as there are ir esnroots itline pc«- 
l winter, above. In order to produce good stout stalks, the plants d ry v^t Jm mAat naaft 

x, in the Mould be kept each to a single crown, all gff.hooU being "^ t e U “ 8 rl ' w “Snthi.-0. U W. 


id is this the right season for 
useful when forced to flower 


summer. removea. „ «• Keep the plants, as they are, on a shelf in a house 

1525 -Plum-trees as espaliers. — Gan Plum- 1537.— Qloire de Di j on Rose on a wall. I have w here a temperature of not less than 45 dens, to 50 degs. « 

trees be tTained as espaliers ?-Fk.? a Gloirede Dijon Rose-tree against a wall, lamng ewt inail u a ined, and with only just enough water at the 

* s Yes but this form is inferior to the fan-shape for 14 h " thrown shoots from top and sides several feet long. toqU f0 ^^ent the foliage /lagging. In the early spring. 

Plums inasmuch as like other stone fruits the branches Should they be cut back or let alone ?—E. B. G , Co. Cork February, increase the temperature to a range of 

ateZmy^Zpt to die army suddenly, and in tht /an/br^ V As these strong growths will bloom abundantly in about 60 deg8 . to 75 degs. or SO degs , and 9^em<rre water, 
these areeasUy replaced, while as espaliers they are not. the next and future years, they had better bel ^ t ^ lui y > - and a little liquid-manure mice a week. 

* for the present, at least . In the spring shorten them are over repot the bulbs, but do not do so now unless 

1526 —Arum Ijilles.-Could you kindly inform me to sound wood only, and they will break out and actually necessary. 

through Gardening where I could buy plants of Arum dower oUl over. _ ^ „ . . nnnrt T 

PU '° ta ” *” d .5 V A, V ensflr»pp ? gtheirl~v.e-.tajv. 

^Idbehad V The plants are so cheap now that it would V Azaleas of the Indian variety usually l se some of year? What is the best way to manage them for the 
ZhLrdlvwrth whiUtoraZ seedlings their leaves at this season, but if many fall they must be Winter ? I have no greenhouse I have taken your ijtper 

be hardly worth while to raise seeaixngs. offering, or have suffered from drought, or there is some- tor some months, and get much useful information from 

1527 -Use Of burnt sawdust.— I have several thing wr0 ng at the roots. Turn a few out and see i/the it.-E B. G., Co. Cork. 

Umsof burnt sawdust and chips ; which have been properly baft is dry towards the bottom. If so, soak each in a pail * * Let the plants alone until the first frost has just 

burnt. Would you consider this suitable to spread on of water for an hour. A little soot dissolved in the water h/mckened the tops, then lift the roots carefully, and pack 
tennis lawn, or would it be of use for potting ?— Arthur ^y ^ help them. Is the foliage free from thrips and ihem in a boJlarge enough to hold them comfortably, 

Horskiblb. other insects t w nh tom* light sandy soil among and over them. 

V The sawdust is not good for potting, neither do we M -Pronin* Roses -I have Marshal Nlel and Keep them for the winter in a cellar or warm room where 
advise it for Graes land in a pure state unless mixed with Wi v-f.. itnnrn in cold irreenhouse Thev have made no fiost can reach them, and give no water unless the 
other things, such as urine from the stable or bone-meal £ j growth including a good few lateral shoots, whole becomes very dry. When they begin to ** ar * < *4**j* 
or short manure, but urine is best, or large quantities of jffSSfirJ^STtfiSrSkt I am afraid R SSfflcient light “ll not in the spring give more water, and 
liquid-manure. resSh evJ “ of the plants. Should l be right in thin- out in rich soil L ^ 

i«;o« _Vaaninir hAddln* Bofironi&s.—What is ninsr out a portion of the growth so as to admit light and or dry hem tilt all danger offros is 


V We have never heard of a red flowered Arum Lily, £ g Tt?The^ ’ 

and cannot say where seed of the common white variety * , , lL . . .. , . 

milU. be had. The plants are so cheap now that it would ** Azaleas of the Indian vanity usually l se some of 


liquid-manure. 


1528 — Keeping bedding Begonias.— What is ning out a portion of the growth so as to admit light and or dry he 
the best way of keeping bedding Begonias through the air?—J. PxARca 1549.— HariOOt Beans.— Please to let me know H this 

winter ? I have a bed of them in full bloom. Ought they */ Yet, if the shoots are much crowded, it will certainly Harioot of the French Beaus is good for eating or only for 
be taken up m# before frost sets in ?—Mbs. E. Ln be better to thin out some of the weakest, as such growth seeds?—A Sobscribbr. 
ikbb. will not flower much itself, and will tend,to prevent the « , The ^ an received looks like a common Scarlet 

*,* Wait until frost has destroyed the tops and they other shoots doing so also. Runner These are certainly edible, but should be used in 

me readily away from the conns. Then store the tubers i 5 4 o.-Fruit-trees in friable SOil.-Would it be quite a young state, while not yet fully grown or coloured, 
ter soil has been removed from them and they have got profluble ^ p Unt fruit-trees in light, friable soU-about When properly cooked, they form a very nch duh. The 
y, in boxes filled with silver sand. In a cool place free f 4 loohe8 deep-standing on loose chalk subsoil ? Warm seeds of almost any kind of Bean may be used as Haricots, 
■om frost they wUl be quite safe during the winter. situation, slight southern elope.—L abourbr. those of the dwarf Canadian Wonder are equal to any tn 

1529. — Rustic summer-house deoaying-The * . We advise you to remove the chalk. Fourteen ^wtdulidTor^are 

ak branches ornamenting my summer-house are pierced inehe8 ^ ep u not enough for the fruits, and though ios /l r ^^^^^f ^ av^raZe We should keep 

i tiny holes (apparently by some insect), and the wood- ahvays advocate shallow planting in dry seasons, the trees we snouta *eep 

oik, where not rotten, is thickly covered by a yellow xoould suffer. You would do well to have a greater depth "«*»« ut * 1/16 one unl J° r * eea - 

>wder. What is the oause, and is there a remedy?— 0 / toil to get the best results—say 2 feet, if possible. If you 1550.—' Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— 

uffbr. cannot obtain that depth you can add to the surface by How ought I to treat my Chrysanthemums during the 

%* Evidently the wood has received no paint at all. good mulching of decayed manure—say twics a year. May summer and autumn? I have now got them in the houses 
irst brush it with turps, thengioe a good coat gf varnish, and November. and am pinching off most of the buds. Ought I to piuoh 


winter ? I have a bed of them in full bloom. Ought they */ Yet, if the shoots are much crowded, it wUl certainly 
to be taken up m# before frost sets in ?— Mbs. E. Lxb be better to thin out some of the weakest, as such growth 
Bakbb. unit not flower much itself, and will tend ,to prevent the 

• # * Wait until frost has destroyed the tops and they other shoots doing so also, 
come readily away from the conns. Then store the tubers i 5 4 o.-Fruit-trees in friable soil.-Would it be 
after soil has been removed from them and they have got pfQfl^bie to plant fruit-trees in light, friable soli—about 
ary, in boxes filledwith** *^ ree 14 ioohes deep—standing on loose chalk subsoil? Warm 

from frost they will be quite safe during the winter. situation, slight southern slope.—L abou&br. 

1629.— Rustic summer-house decaying —The * « we would advise you to remove the chalk. Fourteen 


Oak branches ornamenting my summer-house are pierced inehe8 deep is not enough for the fruits, and though ws ^ 

in tiny holes (apparently by some insect), and the wood- always advocate shallow planting in dry seasons, the trees pre/errad on*¥*** 

work, where not rotten, is thickly covered by a yellow would suffer. You would do well to have a greater depth one unl J° r * eea - 

powder. What is the oause, and is there a remedy?— 0 / soU to get the best results—say 2 feet, if possible. If you 1550.— Treatment Of Ohr; 

Duffer. cannot obtain that depth you can add to the surface by How ouffht I to treat my Ohrysai 


so as to preserve it. 


1541.—Transplanting Lilies of the Valley. 


oft all the shoots with buds down each stem, and only 


Gobaaa scandens. pi 
wall; it is now 15 fe 
preserve it through 


This is best done about April, as, like other Lilies, 


** Your Chrysanthemums should now be showing the 
rwer buds prominently. You should remove all side bud 
•ninth also on stems, only leaving the main shoots with 


top is killed. ThU is all that can be dory>, as it would be break it up, divide, and replant in fresh ground well 
impossible to remove so large a plant with safely. manured. 


or three, the first bloom for show. I ou wiU do wi ll to 
peruse the work for week and special notes on these p ants 
through the summer months in Gardknisq 11 is full to e 


1531 — Tomato-plants a second season.— Will 1542 —Diseased Gloxinia-leaves.— What is the now to take the buds. You wUl ne d to have a knowledge 
it be any use keeping Tomato plants for another year?— c » uae of Gloxinia-leaves being spotted like enclosed?— of the varieties, as they require diverse treatment as to 
Lettuce ' Bbn-my-Ciirbk. stopping in summer , some e&ilier than others. 

%* Probiblu not This can be done with a temperature %* The appearance presented by the leaves sent is 1551.—Orchard-trees failing.— I would be much 
of 60 degs to 55 degs. in any weather at command, but is usually produced by thrips, but a very similar effect it obliged if you can tell me how to treat mv orchard, which 
only advisable where the plants are perfectly healthy and caused by a kind of disease or rust which attacks the plants oompletely failed this yen. Toe trees blossomed freely, 
vigorous, and the house is not required for anything else, when neglected or starved. As there arena insects visible but B hortly afterwards all the blot m was taten through. 
It will be better and cheaper to raise young plants in the on the leaves received the mischief is probably due to the had tbe leaves curled up, being full of caterpillars. The 
spring. second cause. trees were planted two years ago in pits with a quantity 


but shortly afterwards all the blotm was taten through, 
and the leaves curled up, being full of caterpillars. The 
I trees were planted two years ago in pits with a quantity 


* * The trees want food. Remove a portion of the top 
soU and dress the surface with decayed animal manu r 


vigorous, and the house is not required for anything else, when neglected or starved. As there are no insects visible but shortly afterwards all the blot m was taten through. 
It will be better and cheaper to raise young plants in the on the leaves received the mischief is probably due to the had t h® leaves curled up, being full of caterpillars. The 
spring. second cause. trees were planted two years ago in pits with a quantity 

1532. -Tea Roses out-of-doors.— I have several 1543.—IiUium SpeclOSUm.—I have two Lilium spe- of manure. Soil, light sind, and has been a gar en.— 

Tea Roses in my garden, hut they do very little good. I cioeum Krotzeriin pots which have bloomed beautifully Glencairn. .. ... . 

am afraid It Is too oold and exposed for them. Would you in a cold greenhouse. They were repotted last autumn. *.* The trees want food. Remove a portion oj ins lop 
advise me to lift them and put them in pots in a oold Should they be repotted every year ?—J. Pearce. soU and dress the surface with decayed animcurnanu r 

,refnho.t*o?—J. P«aro>. ... // Ou mil appMT. toMXiU in „ood order, anitke In Mil fffJw 

*.* Some Tea Roie, maxed well in euilable soU in the drainage aU right, there ie no neeeeeity to do more than ”?***” !’ m £f re mtE^UermUare ^welfeurinae the t-er. 
open air, while others are unsuitable for this method of remove a little of the surface material, and top-dress with had this year. VwcftSd? Suf dryneis 

culture. As the plants do not thrive, and especially if fresh, rich compost presently, taking care to give liauxd- when the fate g . . . . . J Suchtics 

the ground is heavy, and cold or wet, it would certainly manure freely, also when Vie stems begin to rise If re- at ^tuno^ubttMca JT the soU beint m 

be better to lift and grow Ahem in pots undei glass. Pot potted, do not shake the bulbs out now, nor disturb the new require a mulch of manure every spring, the s j 

them in rieUdtfy loamtieaf -anj yl<L > Voots. porous. 
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1552.—Treatment of Splraas.—I hava bought a 
lot of Spiraeas in pots. Will you kindly inform me through 
your Taluable paper what I should do with them. Should 
1 repot them now, as 1 want them to flower next spring T 
And should I divide them, as they are large plants In 8-inch 
pots?—J. E. T. 

*»* On the whole, it will probably be better to partly 
shake out the plants and repot them, using some niee fresh 
loamy soil. It will also be advisable to divide them into 
pieces large enough for 5-inch and S-inah pots; 8-ineh pots 
are very large and cumbersome, and if grown for sale use¬ 
less. If you oan give the plants ever so gentle a bottom- 
heat presently, say a month before starting them, they will 
form a quantity of fresh roots and probably do weU, but 
the flowering depends principally upon their having been 
well fed while miking growth, and this being consequently 
strong. 

1558.— Begonia dropping Its bads.— Would you 
give auv reason why the flowers of the Begonia should 
fall off before they get fully developed, ana why leaves 
should damp off at the stem ? The plant has been in the 
same house and treated as other Begonias which have been 
the admiration of everyone, but 1 could not sucoeed in 
getting a fully developed flower to stay on plant longer 
than a night. A reply through your paper would oblige 
—Wihsbrmbrb. 

V The plant is evidently out of health something 
wrong at the root, probably sr else the fault is inherent 
and cannot be remedied, in which ease it had better be 
thrown away. We have noticed that the yellow-flowered 
varieties are more liable to this failing than those of any 
other colour, but the leaves damping or decaying ae they 
do, points to defective root-action or something of the kind 
as well. 

1664. — Gas-lime for soar land.— Reading in your 
valuable paper of gas-lime for clearing the ground of 
worms and wireworm, I should like to know the quantity 
to use per square yard ? My ground is badly Infested by 
•lugs, caterpillars, worms, and wireworm. The ground 
was Grass land two years ago. It is a sandy loam at one 
end, and towards the other end it Is a dark colour with 
olay. Please say what manure to use ?—O. H. 

*»* You may safely apply nearly a bushel of gas- 
lime to each rod of ground, a rod consisting of but over 
thirty square yards, or a space of about six yards by five. 
The beet manure for a sandy loam is good farmyard 
dung, with a little lime and some potash or Kainit, and 
a little salt, if Potatoes are to be grown. For a clayey 
loam, dress with ashes, decayed manure, and soot or burnt 
earth. 


1555. -Seedling Pansies rotting.— What Is the 
probable cause of seedling Pansies rotting off? I made 
up two boxes of what I thought to be good soil, two parts 
loam (garden), one leaf-mould, and half part road-grit. I 
sowed them in similar soil, and they came up and succeeded 
well. Yet when I pricked them off in the middle of both 
boxes the plants rotted off. I sprinkled them with 
white sand, then powdered oharooal, but to no good 
purpose. I then planted the remainder out of the boxes 
Into a good pieoe of soil, yet still they go off. What are 
left are 1} Inches high.— Alpha. 

V Probably you let them get too dry or else over¬ 
watered with a hot sun upon the boxes. The change to 
wet and cold nights m%y account for some of them rotting 
softer being pricked off; but are you quite sure small dugs 
are not attacking them J 


1556.— Wintering Oaotus Dahlias.— Will you 
kindly tell me how I should keep Oaotus Dahlias through 
the winter; they are in full flower just now ? Should they 
be out down (and how soon) and potted np for the winter ? 
What size pots would they require ? Oould they be kept 
in an unheated greenhouse ? Would they need any water ? 
Should be much obliged for any advice.— Am atb era 


V Wait until the tops have been blackened by the first 
dight frost or two, then dig up the plants, shaking away 
most of the soil from the tuberous roots, and cutting the 
stems away 10 inches or IS inches from the base. They 
should then be slightly dried, and then be laid out on the 
floor of a fairly dry cellar, shed, or room where frost can¬ 
not penetrate, placing a little dry straw or Fern beneath 
and over them. There is no necessity to pot them, and no 
water must be given until growth recommences in the 
spring. The chief thing is to protect them from frost, but 
not in a very dry place. 


1557.— How to clean glass on plant-house.— 
Will you please inform me In Gardbkihg how to clean 
the glam on the top of a small lean-to greenhouse ? The 
aootand dirt seem to be almost burnt into the glass, as no 
washing seems to move it. We are close to a large rail¬ 
way station, and we get a lot of smoke and soot from the 
engines whioh stop opposite to my garden. Oan you tell 
me what will fetch it off ? 2, I have two good but email 
Apple-trees I want to move. Can I move them now or 
any time before the end of next month, and what sort of 
sou will be suitable for them ? Your answer to these two 
questions will greatly oblige.— Gas. 

V Tr v Ftraffin-oU to loosen the dirt, and then wash 
with Sunlight-soap. You may move the Appletrees 
towards end of month or afterwards. Good deep loamu 
soil is best for Apples. 9 


1558.— Herbaceous border.— The present border is 
poor soil exhausted by shrubs and Hasel-trees. The latter 
we propose rooting out to transplant the American 
Currants, then digging the border thoroughly, adding the 
earth out of a Tomato-frame, and some cartloads of stable 
and oow-manure mixed, then replacing the herbaceous 
plants in order. Would this be satisfactory treatment, 
and when sheuld it be done? Must Dahlias be taken up 
and kept in the house (I have no greenhouse), end if so 
suitable? out room behind the kitchen flue 

The proposed plan of procedure is quite correct, and 
should afford excellent results, but do not make the sod too 
rich, certainly for such naturally vigorous subjects as the 
£3*'- (^ennialketcT The soil 
light and well-drained, the work may be done at any time 
now, or be left till the spring—March or the early past of 
April—if more convenient. Dahlias must be taken up as 
soon as the tops are touched by frost . 5s dried slightly. 

Digitized 1 




1559. —A Vine-border.— I am about to widen and 
improve an inside Vine-border where e bad esse of shank¬ 
ing exists. Would you kindly tell me about what quan¬ 
tity of Thomson's vine manure and crushed bones ought 
to be used to each cartload of soil, composed of ohopped 
turf and farm-yard manure mixed ? Would it require old 
mortar rubbish besides or not? Also which would be best 
for the work, bonemeal, i-inah, or J inch bones?—A 
COKBTANT RbADBR. 

*•* Mix a full peck of the prepared manure mentioned 
with each cartload of soil, ana about an equal quantity of 
bone-meal and J tncA bones mixed also. Take care that 
the latter are sweet, and do not breed maggots or fungi; 
if so, better roast or char them. 

1560. —O&lll&rdiM.—Are GaiUsrdias town in March 
(German seed) annuals or perennials ? Hardy or 
tender? if annuals, which varieties are perennials?— 
Alpha. 

*»* These are perennial herbaceous plants where not 
too cold. They are also grown and flowered the same year 
from seed, consequently are annuals, and in cold localities 
this is the best method of culture. Your question really 
.turns upon what weather you experience Cuttings in 
late autumn make by far the best plants. If they are not 
hardy with you, winter the rooted cuttings tit a cold frame 
and plant out end of March or early in April according to 
season. 

1561. — Forcing Rhubarb. —Please say through your 
valuable paper the beet time for lifting Rhubarb roots for 
forcing under staging in greenhouse, heated by hot water, 
and what is the best kind of soil to use, and general treat¬ 
ment, ae mine have always been a failure ?— Rhubarb. 

*** The roots may be taken up at any time after the 
leaves die away in the autumn. For forcing, they must 
be very strong, not more than two or three years planted, 
and few or no stalks pulled, from them Lay them in 
closely where to be forced (tn batches as required) working 
some light rich soil between and round the roots, and 
hang mats or sacks in front to exclude light. Keep regu- 
*60de OT0 ^’ aiU * ma * nt ** n a temperature of 55 aegs. to 

w**—Camellia® dropping their buds.-Laat 
April twelve month I bought at a sale six Camellias in large 
pots. I let them stand outside all summer and took them 
into the ooneervatory end of August, when they were full 
of bade; bat they all dropped off before Christmas. This 
spring I repotted them all and kept them in all summer 
with plenty of sir. They are now full of buds again, but 
are now beginning to drop as before. Can yon tell me 
the oaose, and oan anything be done to prevent it?— 
B. O. P. 

V If the roots are plentiful and healthy, the plants 
ought not to behave like this—that is, unless they were 
placed in a warm house, which is sure to cause dropping, 
or the watering has been carelessly performed. But as 
such old plants are often in a bad state at the roots, this is 
very likely the cause. Keep them cool through the winter, 
and water only as required, but rather freely on the whole, 
and they will probably do better in future. Encourage a 
good growth after flowering, by means of warmth and 
moisture, and later on give air abundantly. 

1563.— Constructing a flue.— " B. C. R.” recom¬ 
mends this to be made ofbriokwork and of glazed socket- 
pipes—the latter to be the return. I eek how would I 
dean this flue? His reply in issue of 5th Inst, is: “To 
fedlitate the cleaning of flue, email eoob-doora should be 
built in at writable points, or a half brick looeelv fixed in 
here and there will answer the same purpose." This 
oould only be carried out in the brickwork, but how about 
the pipes? Would it do when bringing back the return to 
introduce a metal band with a soot-door Instead of a bend 
of glased pipe ?— Old Subscriber. 

*** A soot-door or loose brick in each end of the brick- 
flue will enable it to be easily cleaned at any time, and 
another in the base of the chimney, opposite to the farthest 
end of the return or pipe-flue, will enable this alto to be 
swept with a sweep’s brush, or bunch of Holly tied on the 
end of a long rod. The elbow at other end, connecting the 
last with the brick flue, can be got at through the door in 
end of latter, and cleaned with a small flue-brush, such as 
is used for kitchen ranges.—B. C. R. 

1561.— Rare Tomatos.— I should like to make a 
few remarks about Tomatos. The best three Tomatos, I 
think, are Thomsons Ignotum, a very large and smooth 
fruit, and a good setter. It is a good market Tomato—sells 
welL The next beet is Oornberry Park, a good setter and 
venr heavy oropper, fruit emooth, and of splendid colour; 
and my last Tomato is Creamer Com pacta, a very valu¬ 
able variety for those with small houses. It is dwarf in 
growth, with large, smooth fruit It starts setting its 
fruit a few inches from the pot I have grown it In boxes 
and planted it out But I find that it dose beet in 8-inch 
or 9-inch pot*. I have grown it since It came out three 
years ago.— William Tbrrt, Florist, Erdington. 

*** We ham never heard of these Tomatos before, and 
toe question if they are better than other weU known sorts. 


1565.— Transplanting Rhododendrons. — 1 
have several large bushes which appear to be going back 
from (apparently) exhaustion of the soil, and the drought 
this spring nearly killed them. What treatment oan I 
pursue ? I propose taking them up, digging and remaking 
beds. If this Is a safe treatment, what soil is best to add, 
and what time should It be done ? It must be borne In 
mind that some of them are 20 feet in circumference, and 
6 feet in height Our eoil Is good loam, with a gravel sub- 
soil. I shall be grateful for deer instructions.—L. G. G. 

V Such plants as this are rather large to be suoeess- 
fully removed and will require very cartful handling. 
Would it not be better to try the effect of a good dressing 
Of leaf'mould, etc., first l If they must be replanted, do it 
at once, lifting them with as large balls tfsoil as possible, 
adding a quantity of fresh sandy peat and leaf-mould to 
the border. Replant quite firmly, taking care that the 
plants do not want for water next spring. 


Ontalogaos rootlvod.— Seed Catalogue.— Dam- 
mann * Co., San Giovanni 5 Teduodo, near Naples.-— 

Planu - r - w - 


TO OORRaSFOHDBMT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to cor res pondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. J. L.— No; the common Horse Chestnut is not 
eaten ; it is the fruit of the Sweet Spanish Chestnut that 

Is used as food. It Is a tree of different aspect,- A B. 

—We know of no such work ; but you can get all informa¬ 
tion about the plant from Gardening, and we shall be 

pleased to answer any question*.- Rector.—We have 

never tried the hot-water apparatus named, but we have 
heard it highly spoken of, and have no doubt with care¬ 
ful management it will keep a house of the size given 

quite safe in winter.- A Constant Reader.—We do not 

know.- J. T. P.—Hobday's book will be the beet. 

Write to publisher et this office. - D. M. Steioart. - We 

know of no such book, but we shall be pleased to answer 
any questions. A natural history book is what you want. 

Replies next week to “ Shamrook,” “E L , 
Sussex," “ W. Russell," “ Young Gardener" (names of 
plants), “ Cryptogamia ’’ (Ferns), “Sherbrook” (about 
(Dendrobium nobile), “O. T.*’ (Orchids, etc.), “Prior," 
“Niel Yellow," “ H. J. Hewitt." “H. M. 0. Devon,” 
“Exon," “J. W. Nugent,” “ Michaelmas Daisy,” “Fex,” 
“ Chrysanthemum,” “ J. A. 8,” “ J. S. Kaye,” and “ A 
Reader ” (Dumbartonshire). 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always aocompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qj Gardbsuto Illus- 
ratio, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— x. M. D.— Vicar of Winkfleld, 
a stewing variety.- T. H. Adams.—1, Queen Caroline ; 

2, small fruit of Lord Derby ; 8, Ribaton Pippin.- A. T. 

—1, Pear Heeale ; 2, Fondants d’Automne ; 3, Beurr6 
Oapiaumont; 1, poor Hawthornden ; 5. not recognised. 

- B. H. B.—l, Pear «ouv. du Congrfes; 2, Pear Beurr* 

Bose; 8, Pear Glou Moroeau; 1, Apple Lady Uen- 
niker; 2, Apple small Lane's Prince Albert; 3, Apple 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, not recog¬ 
nised ; 6, Apple, some cider kind whioh we do not recog¬ 
nise. There are so many of them.- Chestal.—l and 2, 

Blenheim Orange ; they may appear different to you, but 
they an exactly the same in reality; 3, Northern Green¬ 
ing.—J. Houson .—Pear Williams’ Bon 0hr4tien.- 

A. Lees.—A very poor lot of fruit indeed ; but we have 
done the best we can with it; 2, Sommer Golden Pippin ; 

3, Norfolk Beaufln ; the otben we cannot recognise.- 

J. Dunston.— 1, Lord Suffleld ; 2, Rjmer: 3, Wellington, 

the Pear is Beurr6 8terckmans.- S. D. Lytls, Maghera, 

—Your fruits are difficult to recognise; soil and situa¬ 
tion evidently not suited for fruits.- L. E.—l, Fondante 

d'Automne; 2, Hoary Morning ; 3, Stunner.- S. Ewson. 

—Boston Russet.- CottsaU.— 1, Golden Spire ; 2. Rib- 

ston Pippin ; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Bees Pool; 5, not 

recognised ; 6, Ribaton Pippin.- J. F. Witfiamaon.— 

1, Not recognised; 2 and 3, Blenheim Orange or Pippin; 

4, Wellington.- Mrs. Percy Jfonro.—Calville Rouge 

PrioocA- J. T. P. Peeehey.— 1, Doyennl Booesoch 

probably; 2, Cellini, deformed at the eye ; 3, Hanweil 
Souring ; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 5, Thompson’s; 6, you 

are oorrect.- W. Carr .—1 and 2, not reoogniaed; the 

last-mentioned probably some looal kind ; 8, Blenheim 
Orange or Pippin as it is also called ; 4 and 5, not recog¬ 
nised ; 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 7, Bess Pool; 8, Northern 
Greening. The Pear is Jargonelle ; it seems late for this, 

but we can make nothing else of it.- P. L. Hart.— 

1, 8, and 12, not reoogniaed; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, 
Downton Pippin; 4, too poor; 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 

6, King of the Pippins ; 7, small Royal Russet; 9, Ribaton 
Pippin: 10, also Ribeton, but a very small fruit of it; 
li, Wellington. Unfortunately the numbers got detached 

of 7 and 4, but the Russety fruit is the Royal Russet.- 

A. B. C.— 1. Possibly AUrlston ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
3, Ribeton Pippin. All the Pears were Althorpe Crassane. 
You have given each a distinct numbsr, but there is no 
real difference between the fruits.- jR. S Burch .— 

1, Hawthornden; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3. Small 

Stirling Castle.- G. H. Trim.— 1, Golden Noble; 2, 

Stone’s Apple; 3, Emperor Alexander ; 4, Lord Suffleld ; 

5, King of tne Pippins (very fine); 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 

7, King of the Pippins; 8, poor fruit of Cellini.- 

W. Hawksby. —Unfortunately you do not give your 
address. This is most important in naming fruit. Ooe 
must know the locality in naming fruit. 1, Cellini ; 
2 and 5, probably King of the Pippins; 4, Old Nonpareil; 

6 Hawthornden; the others not recognised.- 18, Scion 

Hill.— The Heeale or Hazel Pear, much grown by market 
gardeners about London.-IF. C. L. L.—1, Hawthornden; 

2, not reoogniaed; 8, Leatherooat Russet; 4, Golden 

Knob.- W. L. L.—l, not reoogniaed; 2, small Peas- 

good's Nonesuch; 3, Lord Derby; 4, Warner’s King; 
5, Cat's-head; 6, Lane’s Prince Albert; 7, rotten ; 

8, Yorkshire Greening.- Hilary.—I, Haoon’e Incom¬ 

parable ; 2, Easter Beurr*; 3, not reoogniaed: 4, Fore lie ; 

5, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 6, Nouveau Poiteau.- 

Frank Coulson .—Apple is Cellini; 2, Catillac; 3, pro- 
bebly Easter Beurri ; 4, Marie Louise. 


Names Of plants-—^. T. D.—l, Sedum Sleboldi; 

2, S. spectabills; 3, Campanula lsophylla alba.- Deeside. 

—Medicago oretaoea.-IF. E. G.—l, Franco*ramosa: 2, 

Rivina humilis; 3. Sedum Sleboldi; 4, please send better 

specimen.- Engineer. — Salvia Horminum.- Robert 

Henry.—Flame Nasturtium (Tropnolum spedosum)- 

A. T.—l, Polygonum bistort*; 2, Perennial Aster 
(Michaelmas Daisy or Starwort) but there are eo many of 

them that we cannot name; 3, Aster erioddee.- GiUetL 

Phyaalis Alkekengi, the Winter Cherry.—J. A. X.—l, 
Folystichum aculeatum; 2, Pterie eerrulata; 3, P. crettca 
albo-lineata; 4, pleaee send fertile frond; 6, Pterie cretica; 
6. P. eerrulata oristata; 7, Phlebodium aursum; 8, 
shrivelled; 9, Ptaris longifolia; 10, Oyrtomium faloatum; 

11. Nephrodium molle; 12, pleeae send fertile frond.- 

Mrs. Wood. —Mesembryanthemum oordifolium variegatum. 
It is used tor edging in summer, but must be taken up in 

winter and kept in a pot in the greenhouse.- Robinson. 

—1, Chrysanthemum maximum ; 2, Helianthus orygalia ; 

3, Harpalium rigidum; 4, Aster amellus ; 5, Pyre thrum 

uliginosum (Great Ox-eye).- A. Bickerton .—Apparently 

Anthooerds vtoowa .~-General Haukes.-1, Aster Unsa- 
rifolius; 2, A. dumouPi; 8i A. Novi-Belgi (var. New York 
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Starwort); 4, A. Novi-Belgt var.; 5.A. horizontal^; 6, A. 

amelias var.- Jas. Shekeletape.—Tho Flame Nasturtium 

(Tropsolum specioeum).- J. Nath Stephe n #o /».—Polemo - 

nium confertum variegatum. - U. L.— Aater NoviBelgi 

(the New York Starwort).- J. T. D— Colute* arbore- 

seena- Mr*. Weather He. — Clematis flammula. Any 

sail or position will do for it.- Collins.— 1, Francoa 

ramoea; 2, Cineraria roaritima; 3, Achillea ptarmica, 
fl.-pl,; 4 and 5, varieties of Chrysanthemum coronarium ; 
6, Budbt ckia speciosa ; 7, Shrivelled, but apparently a 
perennial S inflower (Uelianthus); 8, PotentiUa fruticoea. 


BIRDS. 

THE JAY. 

This elegant bird is a permanent resident in 
this country, frequenting woods, and feeding 
upon berries and fruits of various kinds, Acorns, 
Beech-mast, insects, etc., and will occasionally 
make a meal upon the callow brood of other 
birds. Its general colour is a light purplish* 
bud, of a paler tint on the under parts ; the 
wing* are black, with a large white spot in the 
middle ; the feathers of the forehead are white, 
streaked with black, and form a tuft, which can 
ba erected or depressed at pleasure ; the greater 
wing coverts are elegantly barred with black, 
fine pale blue, and white alternately, while the 
lesser wing-coverts are bay. The greater quill 
feathers are black, with light edges, the base of 
some of them being white ; the lesser quills next 
to the body are chestnut. Its bill and tail are 
black, and its legs are of a dull flesh colour. In 
confinement this bird loses much of the beauty 
of its plumage, but, like the magpie, can be 
taught to repeat a variety of words and sounds. 
Its natural notes are of a harsh, grating charac¬ 
ter. The nest is oomposed of sticks, fibres, and 
slender twigs, the eggs being four or five in 
number, ash grey, mixed with green, and faintly 
spotted wilh brown. When rearing their brood 
Jays become very destructive in gardens, and 
will carry away and destroy large quantities of 
Cherries, Raspberries, and especially Beans, of 
which they are particularly fond, and will con¬ 
tinue their devastations so long aB the young 
require feeding or any portion of the crop 
remains. At other times, however, gardens are 
rarely visited by these birds. S. 8. G. 

Taming the Slfikin — Will any reader 
be so kind as to tell me how a Siskin may be 
taught to sing ? Would a toy singing-bird be 
useful for this purpose ? Also, I should like to 
know how it may be taught to draw up water 
in a thimble suspended from a chain, and how 
it may be tamed ? Is it a good plan to catch it 
and hold it in the hand ? Should it have a bath 
every day, and should the bath be left in the 
cage?— Michaelmas Daisy. 

* # * It is only when quite young, before they 
begin to record their natural song, that birds 
can be taught to sing the notes of other birds. 
The Siskin is no great songster, but utters a 
pleasing, cheerful twitter. You must not 
attempt to catch or hold the bird in your hand 
if you want it to become tame ; you must be 
very gentle with it, and offer it tempting morsels 
through the wires of its cage, suoh as a few 
Hemp-seeds. It will soon gain confidence and 
take food from the fingers. The door of the cage 
may then be opened occasionally and food offered 
in the palm of the hand ; it will thus learn to 
perch upon the fingers and feed from the hand. 
The bath should be given two or three times a 
week, but not left in the cage after the bird has 
bathed. We fear you would not succeed in 
teaching it to draw water in a thimble suspended 
from a chain, but perhaps some other reader 
give you instructions how to proceed in this 
matter. __ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Profitable poultry - keeping. —The 
discussion opened in your columns as to the 
profitableness of poultry-keeping is very in¬ 
teresting, but it is difficult to get an accurate 
ba la nce Bheet showing all the losses as well as 
the profits. Undoubtedly, no balance-sheet is 
worth the paper it is written on if it does not 
show the winter business. Now, I have kept 
Fowls for the last year, and I calculate the time 
from September 1st to August 31st, and in that 
time I had 2,032 eggs from eleven pullets and 
nine seoond-year hens, and I sold these eggs at 
something over three farthings apieoa, taking 
the year all throng# I ai*o re*tpc] a* few 
Digitizi 


chickens for the table—not many. After de¬ 
ducting one per cent, for labour and time, I 
find that I get exactly two per cent, on my 
capital outlay. Had I sold my eggs at market 
prices I reckon I should have made an extra one 
per oent. Three per cent, is the most that can 
fairly be expected, I think, on any year’s trading. 
There is no doubt food is expensive, and runs 
away with a lot of money. But, on the other 
hand, unless you feed your Fowls on the best of 
food, and plenty of it in winter, you will get no 
It is waste of time and money to keep 
'owls in winter and not feed them welL— 
Llewellyn Evans, Cheltenham. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

SOME WAY8 OF COOKING APPLES. 

The Apple is the most useful of all British 
fruits, and it can be used in a variety of ways, 
as the subjoined recipes will show. 

Apple-fbittebs easily made. —Take what 
Apples you want—say four good-sized ones— 
peel and slice them across about £ inch thick. 

Put them in a stew-pan, shake some white sugar 
about them, and pour a glass of white wine or 
sherry over them ; cover them up, and let them 
simmer five or six minutes. For the batter take 
\ lb. of flour, put it into a basin (not too small), 
and add as much tepid water as will make the 
batter into a thick paste ; then put in two table¬ 
spoonfuls salad-oil, a saltspoonful of salt, and 
beat it up with a wooden spoon about ten 
minutes. Take the whites of two fresh egg* t 
switch them up on a dinner-plate to a stiff froth 
until the knife can rest on the top of the froth 
without sinking into it, add to the batter, and 
stir very gently ; do not beat it after adding 
the whites. Have a large frying-pan with 
plenty of good dripping or lard, bring it to a 
boil; do not burn it. Dip each slice of Apple 
in the batter, put quickly into the fat, and fry 
to a pale brown ; lift them at once out of the 
fat, and drain on a clean doth or clean kitchen 
paper ; put them in the oven for a little, leaving 
the oven door open. Sprinkle them thickly 
with sifted Bugar, spread a napkin on to your 
dish, and dish them up in a circle, and serve at 
once. After you slice the Apples, stamp out the 
core with a cutter from the oentre of each slioe 
before putting them into the stew-pan. 

Baked Apples. —Choose six or eight medium¬ 
sized, well-shaped Apples, plaoe them on a flat 
oven-tin and lob them bake in a very slow oven 
for an hour and a half, or until soft all through. 

Allow them to get cold, and serve with sifted 
sugar. The skins must not be broken during 
the baking process. If they crack, the oven is 
too hot. Apples cooked in this way are most 
wholesome, and make an excellent dish for 
breakfast. 

Roast Apples fob invalids.— Take a large 
Apple and put on a small round of note-paper 
by the side of the fire, where it will be subjected 
to a rather slow heat, in order to ensure its 
being cooked through. When done, take off 
the skin carefully, and dust over with caster- 
sugar, and eat the Apple with a small spoon as I Bieve 
soon as it is cool enough. Apples cooked in this 
way are very wholesome. 

Apples fob dessert.— Take the most beauti¬ 
ful Pippins you oan get, pare them and take out 
the cores, but leave about an inch of the stalk 
Throw them into a basin of cold water to 


keep the colour good. Put a little water in a 
copper or enamelled sauoepan, and add as much 
cochineal as will colour the water a deep pink ; 
when it boils, put in your Apples and boil until 
soft, but do not break them. When done, dish 
them up head downmost Should there be a 
pint of water after the Apples are boiled, add to 
it £ lb. of the best lump sugar, the yellow peel 
of a Lemon, and about.{ oz of isinglass; boil all 
together until it jellies, which you can ascertain 
by taking up a little in a saucer, and set it to 
cool. Strain the juioe, and when quite oold and 
dear scoop it up neatly with a teaspoon, and 
lay it among and about the Apples in heaps, so 
as to giveit a rough-looking appearance, and 
garnish with small sprigs of Myrtle or Holly- 
leaves frosted with sugar. A simple way of 
froBting leaves for garnishing any kind of fruit 
is to melt a little butter in a dean saucepan, 
and when nearly oold take a paste-brush and 


dip it in the butter, then brush over the leaves, 
and sprinkle them all over with white sugar, not 
too fwe ; the crystallised sugar, if not very 
ooarse, is best for this purpose. At a juvenile 
party dishes garnished with these frosted leaves 
have a very pretty effect. At Christmas-time 
they come in as a pretty garnish to uncooked 
Apples, Oranges, Raisins, Almonds, etc. 

Apple Rice.— Boil 4 oz. of Rice in milk until 
it is tender. Feel and core six good Apples, and 
put them into a small eauoepan with water suffi¬ 
cient to cover them ; add as much sugar to the 
water as you think will sweeten the Apples, and 
stew gently until quite tender, but not broken ; 
then Uft them out oarefully and let them drain ; 
take other three good Apples, pare, oore, and 
cut in quarters, put them in the liquid in which 
the Apples were stewed, and boil down to a pulp 
or If you think there is too muon 

liquid, take some out before you put in the cut 
Apples. Beat up the yolks of three eggs for ten 
minutes, mix with the Rice, then add the marma¬ 
lade of Apples; spread this mixture on to a 
baking-dish. Take the bottom of a teacup and 
make six holes in the Rice, and into each hollow 
put an Apple, having the Rice level with the 
tops of the Apples; bake in a moderate oven 
about half-an-hour; serve hot. After you take 
the dish from the oven, and just before dishing 
up, put a teaspoonful of Apricot jam, or any 
other you may prefer, on the top of each Apple, 
and serve quickly ; or if j*m is not wished lor, 
sprinkle some pink sugar over the top of the 
Apples, and serve up before it melts. The Rice 
after being boiled must be soft like a pudding; 
it will not be nioe if at all dry. The juioe of a 
Lemon added to the water before putting in the 
Apples is a great improvement; if Lemon-juice 
is added mor£ sugar is required. 

Apples and snow-balls, —Wash 4 oz. of 
whole Rice, put it in a small stew-pan with a 
pint of sweet milk, stir till it boils, and let it 
stand at the side of the fire to swell until quite 
soft, then turn it out on to a dish to cool. Have 
six Apples all the same size, peel them, and take 
out the oore carefully with an Apple oorer ; mix 
up 2 oz. sugar, the grated rind of one Lemon, a 
saltspoonful of powdered Cinnamon ; with this 
fill the holes of the Apples where the cores were 
taken out. Have six small pieces of clean calico, 
butter each pieoe, oover each Apple with the 
Rioe, dip your hands in flour, and press the Rice 
on to the Apples closely; tie them up tightly 
into the pieces of ootton. Have a good large 
saucepan filled with boiling water—must be 
quite boiling—plunge in your snow-balls, and 
boil them quiokly half-an-hour. After they are 
cooked do not allow them to stand in the water, 
them up, dip them one by one in cold water 
for a second only, remove the cloths, and lay 
them on a napkin folded on to a hot dish. You 
oan dish them on to a crystal dish, and pour a 
custard round them. This makes a nioe sweet 
for children. _ ,. 

Apple sauce.— Take six good-sized baking 
Apples, peeL them, and out in four; take out 
the seeds, put the Apples in a copper or 
enamelled saucepan, with about half a teacupful 
of water, put on the lid close, and let them 
stew until soft; then turn them out on to a 
press them through with a wooden 
Bpoon. Put them back into the saucepan with 
$ oz. of butter (i oz. of butter is an ordinary 
teaspoonful not heaped up), 1 oz. of sugar, a 
few drops of Lemon-juice; the latter to be 
added according to the sharpness you may 
desire. Stir until quite hot, and serve at once 
in a sauce tureen. This Apple sauoe is always 
served with goose the same as with roasted 
pork. A simple way of cooking the Apples, 
after they are peeled and cored, is to put them 
in a jar, put on the lid, and place it iu a sauce¬ 
pan with water to reach half-way up the jar; 
put the lid on the saucepan, and steam them 
until soft, or you can place the jar in the oven 
and cook till soft. Proceed as above, maBhing 
the Apples with a wooden spoon, instead of 
pressing through the sieve. The sance can be 
made hours before it is required, but the butter 
and Lemon juice must not be added until the 
sauoe is wanted. 


Sloe wine. —Sloes should not be gathered lor wine 
till after a frost, as they dieeolve quiokly when hotting 
water is poured over them. Give one gtflon ol water to 
om gallon of frUit, stirring oooMto n e ll v. when dissolved 
add 8 lb. of sugar to one gallon of Juioe, It does not 
matter about working it—WOfcVXRtoif. 
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TRANS AND SHRUBS. 

SEASIDE PLANTING. 

HaRDT SHRUBS AND FOREST-TREKS. 

In view of the wholesale destruction of these 
last winter, I am sure numbers of your readers, 
in common with myself, would be glad of some 
hints or advice from you on replanting and 
selection of desirable sorts. I am an omnivorous 
reader of “ gardening papers,” but have failed 
to see any notice taken of this snbjeot, and as 
the planting season is so olose at hand I am 
induced to write and ask you to give ns some 
help in the matter. The experience gained from— 
indeed, I may say the two past seasons, will no 
donbt be an invaluable guide to the future, but 
a short article from you would be of great service, 
I have no doubt, to many of your readers as well 
as to me. My speoial difficulty is to get any¬ 
thing to grow on that part of the grounds 
bordering the Bea, especially where it is exposed 
to the north-west ana northern gales, which are 
very severe here, especially those from north¬ 
west. In one especial corner—a raised bank, 
sheltered from due east, and in shade, but open 
to north and west—I desire to grow something 
that might spring up quickly and form a screen 
to shut out adjacent buildings on that side. I 
am also anxious to know how best to treat 
patches and gaps made in plantations by the 
storms and frosts of last year.— Belfast Louoh. 

*** This correspondent’s letter is of great im¬ 
portance, and opens up a long-standing trouble 
to all who live in modern houses, or in new 
localities along an exposed coast-line. Even at 
the best those whose lot it is to begin planting 
in exposed places near the sea find it a labour 
that is both costly and heart-breaking to boot. 
However good advice may be, still the golden 
rule as to the best selection is to observe keenly 
those hardy trees and shrubs that already may 
be found resisting wind and spray and thriving 
m similar positions. Unless our correspondent 
occupies some peculiarly exposed point on the 
shore all to himself, there must be other places 
where similar difficulties have had to be faced, 
and possibly to some extent overcome, and it is 
to these object-lessons that one must turn in 
dealing with the planting of new seaside plaoes. 
M t i le * r i®k ooast oertainhr bare 

and bleak, but I very much doubt whether any 
portion of the British Isles is so much exposed 
as are the Sjilly Isles and some parts of the 
uornish ooast, and it may be of some interest, and 
pwstble encouragement, to «« Belfast Lough ” to 
know what is done in Scilly in the way ofwind- 
soreens and planting. In many places even a 
badge of the hardiest evergreens or deciduous 
shrubs oauuot be made to exist without first 
patting up guards or wind-soreens of timber 
upnghts, to which boards are nailed transversely, 
u u hed S® of common Elder, or Cork- 
barked Elm, or Escallonia macrantha, Eaonymus 
jipmioa, or New Zealand Veronicas is made on 
the sheltered side. All the hpst gardens o? bulb-1 
» re ° f >“T”r f d 


hedges in this way, so as to enclose plots 
fifty yards or so by about thirty or forty yards 
broad, and when shelter is tnus gained the 
growth of flowers ef all kinds is possible, but 
not before. In other oases actual earthworks 
are made and planted or sown with Gore©, and 
then hedges planted on the lea side, and this is 
the way in which Nature herself often forms 
sheltered spots behind the banks thrown np 
along a sandy shore. Banks thrown up and 
planted or sown with the shore Grasses, suoh as 
Elymus arenarius, or with Gorse and Broom, 
yield shelter for the latter growing things to 
creep up from behind. Few things withstand 
the sea blast better than common Gorse and the 
Sea Buckthorn, and French Tamarisk often 
suoceeds well. The greatest difficulty is to get 
up the outer shelter belt. When once that is 
secured the rest is easier every year. Composite 
hedges or plantations are often best. Thus 
Elder, common Sycamore, Tamarisk, and Escal- 
lonia macrantha mixed will make a hedge or 
belt much sooner than any one kind alone. The 
Cork-barked Elm, so much used in Scilly and 
parts of Cornwall, certainly should be tried 
along with Sea Buckthorn and Tamarisk behind 
a wattle fence of stakes and brushwood, or 
Gorse or Reeds. Then further inland behind 
the live fence Austrian Pine and Cupressus 
macroc&rpa might be tried, and the ground 
might be cultivated and sown with seeds of 
Scotch Fir and Larch mixed together, or very 
small plants of these may be planted, though 
there is more apparent than any real saving of 
time by so planting. The Evergreen Oak forms 
one of the best of all living wind-soreens, but it 
ha9 two drawbacks—viz., it will not stand the 
salt spray, whioh at once browns and kills its 
foliage, and it is extremely slow of growth in its 
younger stages. Veronioa Traversi, or decussata, 
is a quick-growing evergreen shrub that stands 
wind and salt spray almost as well as our native 
Buckthorns. Willows and Poplars grow well, 
and may be used for hedges or shelter-belts 
along with Elder and Sycamore, all having the 
great advantage of being easily propagated in 
quantity and not being very particular as to soil. 
Where lime Is nearly absent from the subsoil 
Rhododendrons, Heaths, Arbutus, Common Box, 
Yew, and G riselinia littoralia may be used. The 
best Willows are 8. Viminalisor Common Osier, 
S. cinerea, S. caprea, and 8. alba or White 
Willow. A wattle fence, made with Willow or 
Poplar stakes and sand thrown up against it, 
18 inches or so on the exposed side, often 
becomes a living fence in a short time and forms 
a screen, inside whioh larger things may be 
planted. Apart from biting winds and salt 
spray, plants near the sea have the disadvantage 
of very poor soil, and the oost of manuring large 
areas, even when Seaweed is thrown up in 
quantity in the vicinity, is nevertheless consider¬ 
able. Still, manure in some shape or other is 
essential, and the best results cm only be 
obtained by its aid. If the common Sea Mallow 
(Lavatera arborea) grows near “ Belfast Lough,” 
that plant might be temporarily utilised in the 
forming of the first fence by sowing its seeds at 
the foot of the wattle. The Tamarix gallica 
roots as freely as a WiHow if its branches be 


driven into the sand, and Sea Buckthorn is 
readily inoreased from root-suckers or seeds. 
When the advance line of shelter is secured the 
best plan would be to plant at right angles, so 
as to chequer the ground into oblong plots, as is 
done so successfully in the bleak and wind-swept 
Isles of Soilly and in South Cornwall. It is well 
to plant obliquely, and not at right angles to the 
prevailing winds. In planting trees, small or 
moderate-sized stock is better and often eventu¬ 
ally more successful than larger and more ooetly 
material, and in patting in the trees in very 
exposed plaoes it is a deoided gain to lay the 
little trees on the ground—to plant them 
very obliquely and deeply, taking care to slope 
them away from the prevailing winds. In placei 
where a tree never oonld be got to live by 
planting upright and cost of staking, etc., I have 
seen small stuff sloped on the surface of the 
ground away from the blast strike root and 
raise their heads, much to the surprise of those 
who had laughed at such a ridioulous method of 
sticking down trees. I think “ Belfast Lough ” 
might get np his initial fences quickest and 
cheapest by pollarding a few old Willows, 
Poplars, and Tamarisk, and driving down the 
stout pieces as stakes ortrunoheons, and wattling 
in between them with light brushwood or Furze, 
after whioh throw up a ridge of sand against the 
base of the fence, so as to protect the base of the 
stakes, which are then sure to grow, at almost 
any time of the year, if the leaves are stripped 
off before sticking them down.—F. W. B. 

*«* We shall be very pleased if correspondents 
jould send us notes about trees and shrubs they 
know to do well by the sea. 


EUONYMUS HEDGES AND BUSHES. 

All visitors to south-coast towns are strnok with 
the abundance of both green and variegated 
EuonymuBes that meet the eye. Almost every 
town has its parks and promenades, and large 
beds of these Enonymuses are about the most 
striking featnre in them, for they seem to enjoy 
the almost oontinuons buffeting of the wind. A 
good drenching of spray that wonld be fatal to 
Laurels only makes them look all the brighter. 
The plain green for large clumps, and the Gold 
and Silver Variegated are in greatest request 
for small beds, borders, or edgings. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the managers of these parks and open 
spaces still oling to the notion that shearing or 
clipping these shrubs into ronnded or square- 
headed lumps adds to their beauty and attrao- 
tivenesa; but this is a decided error. Where 
they are used solely as a hedge, and the object 
is to get the growth as dense as possible, then 
clipping is the right thing; but when planted 
for ornament the shears should never come near 
them, as there is really no excure for it. If they 
get too tall for the position they occupy the 
knife will bring them down to the detired 
height without any of the objectionable cutting 
of leaves and formal look that the t hears always 
leave behind them. J. Groom, Gosport, 

The Spanish Broom.—A short time 
back there were one or two notes on pretty 
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of wild gardening a. »een .long our ttSStiS. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

aroeow oi wuu 8«'*' u ‘ u 8 a -;'~“ —77* though the spurs may in some instances be a trine tong, 
railways, but at Taplow Station a profitable ^ <f, 0QM a n d yi ne s must, hare a thorough cleansing 

lesson may be learned as to the value of the before starting, and the border be top-dressed with loam, jj> x i raC fa from a Garden Diary from Octoba 
Spanish Broom for late flowering. One may strengthened with bone-meal. ' g6th to N ovtm ber 2nd . 

occasionally meet with a solitary specimen in Figs In Pots. Potted off Fuch siM and White and Yellow Marguerites 

gardens, but at Taplow there is a quantity ot it, Now , thAt ^ fruit8 ^ & gathered and the wood pretty gtruck in August. These will be kept moving on shelves 

more than we have seen anywhere, and as late weU ripe, set the plants outside for a time, but house near the glass in a warm greenhouse. The tops of the 
a. the wcond week in October the buehe* were Siv " PliStrt 


II bOlB long SUU ponuwuv uiuuuiuig .w " 

thing, but the bushes were full of flower in Juby B086-nou8e. sariv'wi'&'be'iirbiooln by Cbris’tmas without strong forcing, 

and the shoots that had bloomed then had seed- Tea Roses which have heenoutdde should have what ^ and slng ^ e Y eUow Daffodils and the Paper- 
pods on them. Its rich yellow flowers are gttjrpngtaf 1 * wX Narcissus are .largely ^^n^orcuttlngandjjre 

E^ger than those of any other Broom. It forms ^. 0 ^ ^ 

an admirable succession to the common kind, /x-pd^ninir servatory as soon as the blooms show colour. Sheltered 

and if it will oontinue blooming as it is doing at M^SSShe^UowLl to get dust-dry and fruit-trees in pots which are at present outside with long 

Taplou^itavaiu. a, a garden ahrub i. greatly 

“ • ssMiaf '%%% SS 

_ _ _ _ _ n _ v # drops, Crocuses, and Tulips may be intermixed. Plants over ^te Q ra pe» to remove decaying berries and 

QARD1N W ORS> indoors should only be watered when dry. falling leaves. Theselatter, if left hanging about the 

— 0 .-^.- Vines, will encourage damp and decay. , Groe Colmaii 

ri m i nn »«im frnTrir Outdoor OsmSS. . coloured up well. A thoroughly drained border is 

Conservatory. Thers is room in many gardens for more flowering &bao i ate i v necessary for this Grape, and the roots should be 

Thereare two things which have to be awMedln^a especiaUy for those having lragrant blossoms..A to keep near the surface, as this will ensure 

— ’ --- x>d tkany of the old-fashioned Aialea ponti« is very ^perfect ripening of the wood, and there will be less 


state, can be kept down by adopting the housemaid p0Btegged will be parted from with reluctance. Honev- cnlUva SJJ i * we have not finished plunging the Straw- 
practice of scattering damp tea-leaves over the floors before £^ 1 ^; Berberisstenophylla Whito Lilao Paul s Double i„ Mts Intended for forcing. Some of the later 

sweeping, or lighUy sprinkling the floor. If Vb »nfcbj SwIet Xhorn Weigelas in variety, Sweet Briers, Induding are plunged in ashes ; others are plunged in leaves 

temperature does not fall below 50 degs. there will not be tfae new hybrids, Double-blossomed Cherry (Prunus "L.* Heather The plants are hardy enough; it is the 
much moisture condense on the flowers, unices more water triloba). Ghfmonanthus is usually planted against a wall, br „ kmM 0 f V>ots by frost we wish to avoid. A little 
is thrown about than is neoeeaary ; but flowers which are but lt doe8 W «U M a ba sh ; Daphne Mesereum, for its early . say, a good deal of freering, will not 

liable to damp, especially the large, highly-fed blooms of blogBomg and bright summer fruit, though it should not bs . strawberries If the roots are protected by placing the 
Chrysanthemums, should not be in a temperature much forgotten that the berries are poisonous; Hydrangea “ in ashes and the crowns well ripened by being exposed 
under 65 degs at night, and blooms opened under the p^ieuUta, Tulip-tree, Laburnums in variety, Forsythia P® ganahineandair. Run the machine over the lawn for last 
stimulating influence of a steady warmth are always Syringas, VeneUan Sumach, Spiraas, Including Th e foller now keep the turf neat and firm, 

brighter and better than thoee expanded in a low tempe- Hibiscus (Althea) frutex in varisty, flowers in - • . travel walk which has a tendency to produce 

rature. The watering should now be done in the forenoon, ” mmer *’ when flowering shrube are scarce. For the same ^n 0t well drained, and is partially shaded by 

■othat the damp may dry up before the middle of the reMQQ x reC ommend the Buck-eye-tree (Pavia macro- • Tupnin „ if there is a depth ot 4 inches of gravel, is 
afternoon. On mild, still weather a crack of air may be j^hya). a good selection of flowering shrubs will .. easiest and* cheapest way of keeping walks in good 
left on at night. Pot up Rhododendrons from the beds for tighten the dark masses of evergreens, and even when * dltlon . should be levelled and rolled down firmly at 
forcing, of oouTseselecUng toos^weU w^wjthJ)uds^ After b ^ re ^ winter will cause plea^t breaks it^ toe jlark Qnfia we bave been busy planting Violas of sorts, 

the " ' ’ " “ *’ ““ 

can _ __ 

the soil of toe district is suitable for them. Tree-ironies p f anted u |00 n as toe wood is ripe, and If toe plants nave fbed j are all ready, and the bulbs might 

may be treated in the same way. Spirsas of home growth ^ shoots shorten them one third to reduce the wind . . ^ pllknted now , were it not for the fact that we t 
should be potted and plunged in cold frames, and be taken Weedy lawns may be gone over after rain, and * would call a stupid prejudice in favour of 

into heat (n succession as required. The best crowns for f^nUini and Daisies pulled up vflth the roots. This work “y"™November/ 
early forcing are those whiohnave grown on a light, rather ^ done u,y time before Ohristmas, to be followed by 
gritty soil, as they are better ripened. These are things % ^,^ 0 - 0 f manorial compost, and. If neoeaary, seeds 
which should be brought on in succession. be sown in March. 

Btav Fruit oardan. Uae of wood of Araucaria lmbrlcata. 

Bright-coloured tolUmW«p«UU 7 Dm.™ .»1 N« ptatUtioo. of BMpb.reire -Will Editor of Oabd.kino P 1«mm mtorn 

OrohKU, moot hove . potitkm omt th« ,U« tree from the now. Though to •!«,. oxtwit wrUo^rootin,, tk«ie o< Q L , Sussex, whether the wood of the 

shade of creepers, etc. Thin out the weakly growth of the main roots run down deep in good soil, and toese deep ^ raao&r j a (Monkey Puzzle) is adapted for 

Stepbanotis and other climbers whloh are resting and roots are valuable in a dry season. Henoe the ground fnrnitnm or would it be durable in the 

ripening to let in more light Win tor-flowering climber., Ao nld be deeply worked .nd1 prepwly m.nore d. T her. meking furniture, or would it oe aurwue in in 

guch as Passiflora princepe, Ipom»a HorsfaUi, Jasminum ar « several ways of training the oanes. Where ground if used as gate-posts T 

gracillimum, etc., must be allowed space to develop, as important, wires strained to stout poetti are cheap and a 

flowers on the roof will be acceptable now. Something may lasting, and if the rows wre flfeet apart there will be a free - Is the wood of the Araucaria (Monkey 

be done with Orchids and otoer plants in baskets to fill up circulation of air, and the fruit wlU be fine. Plant toe p Qzzle j f or carpentering ? Is It a lasting 

ai-ci'jass.!vrSi»*‘' 

i who have had experience 
- - —- • . ... wibii due wwu vi bmu tree will assist our corres- 

_____ _tf VLt.^-tSWr-Wh™ pondonU. P ? ppig, in th. “Travel, in the 

require 1 very little water at Sirst; just one asking to settle the ~oanes are grown tous they are strong Peruvian Andes, says . The wood of tne 

toe soil, aS then let them wait a bit. After toe flower- supporting. Norwich Wonder, Baumforth a SeedUng, Araucaria is red where it has been affected by 

spikes sUrt liquid-manure may be given. Eucharls Lilies sod Superlative arei good. „thS!S the forest fires, but otherwise it is white, and 

^ ,d i4 g3 S° w&r u t t heoe,,tr ? °i l !i e ^nd br jo g udiL eU »d 

pipes, sod be watered with liquid-manure twice a week or Bracken. They wlllbe quite safe It yields to none in hardness and solidity, and 

sorPoinsettias and Euphorbia J mquiniisflora showing {□ the meantime the house canbe filled with Ohrysantoe- prove valuable for many uses if the places 

colour m.yb.h.lprf with liquld.rn.oure. SSTdone £1 t* of |rowth of the tree were 1 m in»«e M ible. For 

_ 11 . 11.1 l innm wait tlll^spring. Topdreasing also should have B hip building it would be useful, but it is much 

Ohrysanthemxmis. attention. Trees in large pot*, m ay be h ept in too heavy for masts.” In Loudon’s “ Aboretum 

J%S, «-«- % SSS* AttfiLASSL it Jo.ephP.vonde.onbo.the wood 

flowers unthinned. The flowers will open better with Are- _ hou , d ^ rem0 ved as can be done without injury to the of this tree as of a yellowish-white, fibrous, and 
heat now—in fact, the big, fat blooms will hardly open ^ f u ll 0 f beautiful veins, capable of being polished 

well without. A temperature of 56 degs. at n ight a ppears Vegetable Garden. Rn ^ worked with facility. He also states that 


pots and plunge in hot-beds. Keep on the side of dryness without any training at aU. 
at the roots till growth begins. The plunged bulbs will strongest canes 


to produce the best results with tbs big flowers. As a 

rule, the colours are brighter without shade, but If flowers i «««•“- u^Tivrtitosa are sufffdentlv 1 16 18 we “ 

have to be kept back a little shade may be necessary on and^ roe ^^from^oet.^^y Pottt^ w^ had no experience of 

bright days, but the shade should be removed w en n | ^^ lut w { nter through being insn^oiently covered. I judging from the ab 


?K tETSM« « bV^htar without shsde, but lowers | Recurs tt. root. ofB^t | it is weU adapted ior 

above remarks it is valuable 
We hope that the miserable specimens 
many gardens will be converted into 
useful. They are an eyesore, though 



among- 

muslin rumpled up In a mass very good _ , 
using loose balls of soft paper in a similar way with success, 


traps *1 ha vebeen iul "and/eakalefby-and. eoenery. We aom 

An ?- &“ de . n ‘-_ de< ; re P ,t I 


unhealthy, and unsightly, 
not a tree for English gardens. 



The Barly Vinery. h?veVoT7ot ^ 'wSYown- oVtael«i io,« It U term«i w de0 ** nothin 8 

Th. Vino, ehoold bo pruned u Moutkolemu. »ttenUoneh«dd be given d ^ 

faUing about; it is not neoessary to wait for the last leaf forecast the «h«nk ia riven to the Begonia H&a&e&na.— This variety In appearance 

tofalL AU the air possible should be given now. I should 20 *Tripoli Onions may eitoerbe U not unlike B. metsSSas far as toe flowers are oonoerned, 
not be in a hurry about starting the house ; the more rest no* tobwden growto. TripolOnionitt]with larger trusses and individual blooms f also. 
toe Vines have the stronger toey will break. In pruning tnoiqplMitod now «JLnLrtnow. Out down Although it is more robost than B. metallica, it is of 

-1. isi:!Su?-tXfi^aS5 

S^^^^.~Ureni a are. H#imiT ^^ ^ 
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THE CI8TUSES, OR ROCK ROSES. 
Tiie Rock Roses, or, at least, a few of them, are 
known to all who have an interest beyond the 
common things one sees in gardens, for apart 
from tkeir wondrous flower beauty they have a 
peculiar interest, having been tended with 
loving care by Parkinson as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, at which 
period several of the finest Rock Roses we have 
in our gardens now were first introduced from 
the sunny South. They are, in fact, true old 
English garden flowers, for there is soarcely one 
that could be called a modern introduction. 
Judging from what we gather from old garden 
books, they must have been more numerous 
fifty or sixty years ago than they are now, for 
when Sweet wrote his monograph of the Cistinire 
in 1830 there were numerous kinds grown then 
that have disappeared from even our botanical 
gardens, ousted, no doubt, by newer, if less 
beautiful, plants. The rarity of Rock Roses in 
gardens now-a-days is doubtless due to the un¬ 
fortunate tenderness of the majority of the 
species, and it is evident that we do not, as a 
rule, take the trouble to grow and care for 
tender open-air flowers as the early gardeners 
did. In these days of cheap greenhouses there 
seems to be no middle course between the abso¬ 
lutely hardy and the tender class of plants that 
will not thrive outside a glasshouse. But we de¬ 
prive ourselves of muoh beauty in our gardens, 
not only by the exolusion of Rock Roses, but 
by a host of beautiful warm climate shrubs and 


open, well-drained rockery. The conditions for 
these plants are a light soil, thoroughly drained, 
raised, and sloped to the south, and screened 
from the cold winds of winter and spring. In 
hilly gardens these conditions occur naturally, 
and if there is a sunny retaining wall, such as 
occurs on a terraced slope, that is just the place 
to plant the Rock Cistuses that have a low, 
spreading growth. In the rock garden at Kew 
some species, such as C. corbariensis, C. mon- 
speliensis, and C. hirsutus, have been growing 
for some years, and planted as they are, high 
and dry, they escape the damp and cold of win¬ 
ter without much harm. The two largest- 
growing kinds, and at the same time the hardiest, 
are the 

Ladanum Gum Cistus (C. ladaniferus), and 
the Laurel-leaved Rock Rose (C. laurifolius), 
both extremely beautiful. The Ladanum Gum 
Cistus was introduced from Spain by Parkinson 
in 1629, and has been in our gardens ever since. 
It is an evergreen shrub of somewhat erect 
growth, and rises when full grown 5 feet or 
6 feet in height. It may be recognised at onoe 
by the deep green on the upper surface of the 
leaves, and by the whiteness of the undersides. 
The profusion with which it flowers during June 
and July makes it one of the most beautiful in 
the genus. The blossoms, each nearly 2 inches 
across, with white, crumpled petals, are con¬ 
spicuously blotched with yellow. In the variety 
maculatus the petals are adorned with a large, 
deep-crimson blotch. For several weeks at 
midsummer this species is an object of great 



southern gardens. It is a free-growing bush> 
reaching a yard or more in height, having large 
and more or less wrinkled leaves of pale green. 
The flowers are large, of a bright reddish-purple, 
with a crimson or deep-red centre, and are 
borne in clusters of two or three from June up 
till the end of August. 

The Cretan Cistus (C. creticus) is dwarfer 
and more tender than purpureus. It also has 
wrinkled leaves, and the large purple flowers 
have yellow blotches at the base instead of 
crimson. C. villosus may be distinguished at a 

g lance by the Sage-like leaves, and when in 
ower by the more or less lilac-purple flowers. 
It grows about 3 feet high and makes a dense 
bush. Similar, if not identical with it, are 
C. incanus and canescens, and a few others with 
purple flowers, including C. crispus, could be 
added to make a full collection. 

Besides the true Cistuses there are some 
species of Helianthemum (the Sun Rose), that 
are known in nurseries and sold erroneo us ly as 
Cistus. These include H. formosum, the beau¬ 
tiful little yellow-flowered species catalogued as 
Cistus formosus, one of the gems of a large 
genus. The Sun Roses so closely resemble the 
Rock Roses, and require the same kind of treat¬ 
ment, that they should be grown together. As 
a rule they are much hardier, and well adapted 
for any sunny bank. Wherever warm, sunny 
banks occur in a garden they should be clothed 
with such plants as Sun Roses and Rock Roses, 
remembering that the former are hardy, and 
require little or no care after being well planted, 
while the Rock Roses require protection during 
spells of severe winter weather. It is always 
advisable to keep duplicates of Cistuses and 
other tender shrubs in pots in frames, so that 
in case deaths occur the plants may be replaced. 
There are several hybrid varieties of Cistus 
already in gardens, and if some hybridist turned 
his attention to them he would doubtless in¬ 
crease the number, and perhaps raise hardy 
varieties if he could intercross with Ilelianthe- 
mum. The experiment is quite worth 


trying. 


Florentine Rock Rose (Cistus florentinus), showing a clump in an Essex tfarden 
From a photograph. 


plants that only require protection during our 
long and often severe winters. Even in our 
great national garden at Kew the means of 
growing to perfection the Rock Roses and 
plants of a similar nature is still a desideratum, 
for there is no place between the open rockery 
and the great temperate-house, which is quite 
unsuited for the growth of shrubs that must 
have free root room and all the sun and air it is 
possible to give them from the close of winter 
till the ena of autumn. An admirable plan 
of growing Rock Roses was that adopted by that 
keen lover of plants, the late Mr. Joad, m his 
richly stocked garden at Wimbledon. He had 
a „ *l°ping bank thrown up against a low 
wall facing south, the soil being open and well 
drained. On the surface were great boulders 
half buried in the soil, and around these he 
planted his Cistuses and other half-hardy shrubs. 
In winter he had a contrivance for protecting the 
plants by erecting a movable framework, over 
which he stretched canvas, and this was quite 
sufficient to protect his Levantines, Australians, 
and New Zealanders, as he used to call them, 
from injury by frost. From spring to early win¬ 
ter you saw nothing of the winter protecting 
apparatus, and I need scarcely say that the 
bank was always full of interest, and during 
the height of summer it always had a kaleido- 
b°°^ht co ^ our » changing, always 

Such a simple plan might be adopted by any¬ 
one who wished to have a good collection of 
• °-iV? 8e8 an< * P^ ants °f a kindred nature ; but 

m mild localities, and with a light, warm soil, 
many of the Cistuses may_be grown on an 

D igitized by (jQ QQ10 


beauty, so profuse are the flowers, and as it is 
the hardiest of all the Cistuses, it may be grown 
m a mass as a lawn shrub. The spotted variety 
(maculatus) is, I think, one of the finest of all 
open-air shrubs, and is one of the few obtainable 
m nurseries. 

i ^^ifolius has larger and paler green 
loaves that C. ladaniferus. The flowers also 
are white and blotched with yellow. It is a 
larger growing and hardy shrub, and makes a 
beautiful object on a lawn in a group with 
others. 

C. florentinus (see cut) — Among the 
dwarfer species perhaps this is the most beauti- 

ful. 1 he annexed engraving represents it. Its 

flowers are each 2 inches across, with snow-white 
petals, blotched with pale-yellow at the base 
It blooms plentifully in June and July. It is an 
Itahan plant, and in close affinity with the 
Montpelier Rock Cistus (C. monspeliensis), 
which, as its name implies, grows wild about 
Montpelier. This has been in English gardens 
for over two and a-half centuries, since the time 
°i The fl ° wers are smaller than those 

of the Florentine Cistus, but are also white and 
plentifully produced. 

C. Clusi is a lovely little shrub from Spain 
and Portugal. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, and forms a compact, dense mass of foliage 
and at midsummer is covered with snow-white 
blossoms. 

The species with purple flowers are few, and 
all should be grown on a Cistus bank. The best 
known is 

C. purpureus, the large purple-flowered kind 
that one frequently meets with in warm, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

The recent October show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society brought forward seme 
excellent examples of large-flowering Japanese 
varieties, such as Louise (always good), Presi¬ 
dent Borel, Eda Prass, Mile. Th^se Rev, Wm. 
Tricker, Wm. Seward, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, 
W. H. Lincoln, and a few others of recent 
introduction which are fairly well-known to the 
general body of cultivators ; but I noticed some 
of the newer introductions in one or two of the 
trade exhibits, and may mention— 

President Armand. — A large incurved 
Japanese with grooved florets, inside chestnut- 
crimson, reverse brassy-yellow. 

Emily Spilsbury.— A new white Japanese 
not yet in commerce, a spreading flower of good 
size, with long, intermingling florets. 

PncEBUS. A drooping petalled Japanese, 
florets of medium width, deep rich yellow. 

M. Cii. Molin. —A reflexed Japanese. When 
in proper form the colour is a rich golden-bronze 
on a yellow ground, flat petals, broad, and 
pointed at the tips. 

Boule d’Or. —An old name but a Dew flower. 
A truly grand Japanese incurved of massive 
proportions. The petals are deeply grooved, 
and incurve heavily, making a solid globular 
bloom in the style of Louise. The colour is a 
pure golden-buff or amber. One of the most 
distinct novelties of recent years. 

M. Auo. Lacvi vier — As shown this too was 
of the Japanese incurved type. The inside 
colour is rosy-cerise, and the reverse golden- 
rose. 

Lady Esther Smith —A large Japanese in¬ 
curved, very long-grooved florets, a solid-looking 
flower of the purest white. 

Reine d’Angleterre.— A Japanese, with 
very long, flat florets. A big, loose bloom of a 
pale purple or mauve shade on a white ground. 

Souvenir de Toulon.— This is a Japanese 
incurved. The florets are grooved, and the 
blooms large and massive. Colour pale ama¬ 
ranth-lilac, reverse silvery. 

Mme. Ad. Chatin. — A peculiarly pure- 
looking white Japanese, with incurving petals. 

Qrigiral frem c. H. p. 
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Ohryflanthemoms fading.—Each year 
I grow several pots of both the early and snow 
Chrysanthemums as bosh plants for out bloom, 
whioh I disbud to one on a shoot, so as to get 
better flowers and a long stem to them. I can¬ 
not understand, however, how it is that some of 
the flowers commence to droop a few hours after 
they are cut and others do not, although cut at 
the same time and from the same plant. At one 
time I thought it was owing to some error of 
mine in feeding the plants, but it now seems to 
me that it cannot be through any fault of mine, 
otherwise all the blooms would go oil in the 
same manner, whereas some I can keep quite 
fresh for over a week, and others would last not 
half-a-dozen hours before the outside petals 
begin to droop, especially those at the top part 
of the flower, when arranged in the vase. I 
have two before me now (Lady Fitzwygram) 
which were cut the latter part of yesterday off 
the same plant and at the same time. One is 
completely done for, and the other is as fresh as 
when first cut. I have tried cutting them earlier 
in the day, but it makes no difference. As it is, 
it is quite a lottery whether the flowers last for 
any time after they are cut or not. The liquid- 
manure 1 use is that made from horse-dung, 
Clay’s, and guano, which 1 use sep irately and 
as ohanges. They have more of the horse- 
manure liquid than anything else. Can you 
solve the mystery and tell me how to prevent 
it ?—Chrysanthemum. 

%* This is rather a puzzler, and would have 
been answered earlier but that we have been 
obtaining the opinion of some noted experts in 
this line on the matter. The only suggestions 
we can offer, however, are that the blossoms 
that fade so quickly must be either too old (too 
fully developed) when cut, or that this is done 
too late in the day, when the sun is strong. The 
best time to out these and other flowers is in the 
early morning, while they are fresh and stiff. 
Have you tried splitting up the stems an inch or 
so at the base (this is a good plan), and are the 
flowers placed in water at once, before the cut 
has time to dry and contract ? If the fault lay 
in the plants themselves or their treatment the 
blossoms would probably droop on the plants 
much as if they were out. At the same time, it 
is quite possible that the plants may be overfed, 
and the blossoms consequently deficient in 
substance. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings.— Is there 
any particular time to take Chrysanthemum 
cuttings if they are wanted to bloom next season 
in a suooession lot—say, from October onwards ? 
What soil should they be planted in, and when 
they have grown and are beginning to have buds, 
how far back should the shoots be pinched 7— 
Countess. 

* # * Cuttings of the Japanese varieties should 
be taken as far as possible, in November and 
December, those of the incurved kinds in Janu¬ 
ary, and those of the Pompon, reflexed, and 
other sorts in Feburary or March, as also those 
for very late flowering. Insert the best cuttings 
singly in small (thumb) pots, and the others five 
or six round the side of a 3^-inch pot, using a 
mixture of fine loam with as much leaf-mould, 
and plenty of sand. When rooted, shift into 
larger pots, stand out-of-doors early in May, and 
give the flowering pots in June. To obtain 
large show flowers, the plants should not be 
stopped at all, but for ordinary purposes it is 
better to pinch out the point of each directly 
they begin to grow, and if bushy plants are 
wanted, stop again in April or May. Pinch out 
all flower-buds that appear before August. 

Two useful October decorative 
Obryaanthemums.— The recent addition 
of two decorative Chrysanthemums for use in 
October should be welcomed by all those who 
want out flowers at that time. M. Baokmann 
is quite a new colour, and is best described as a 
light fawn, in whioh some terra cotta colouring 
is apparent. When opening the florets are 
tippea with gold, and as the blossoms continue 
in their development the centre always appears 
tipped with gold. This is a most charming! 
Japanese variety. The other variety is Yellow 
Gam, a bright yellow fimbriatnd Pompon flower. 
It appears to be very free-flowering, and was 
re^eatly awarded a first-class certificate at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Mr. R. 
Owen, of Maidenheads submitted Jbhese two 
varieties.—D. B, Cfan e. I 

Bigitizecffay^jOt LE 


STARWORTS (ASTERS). 

We give this week a page of illustrations of 
Starworts or perennial Asters. They are the 
true Asters, quite distinct from the annual 
China Aster, which is Callistephus chinensis. 
In Gardening of last week, page 507, we gave 
an account of “A Southern Garden in Mid¬ 
autumn,” in whioh the Starworts were the 
flowers that composed chiefly that glorious 
picture of autumn colouring. It is amongst 
shrubs that their beauty is realised ; they are 
star-flowers of the loveliest kind, and seen 
tossed about on their Blender shoots, or throwing 
themselves over evergreen shrubs, are as varied 
and delightful in expression as the trees of the 
woodland. 

It is during the last autumn days, when 
“Geraniums” and bedders are dowdy, if not 
evil-smelling, from decayed leaves and stems, 
that the Asters shine out in full beauty, colours 
so oool, fresh, and refined, in perfect harmony 
with the soft and rich veil of a thousand tints 
that falls over the landscape. The Aster family 
is one of the largest of all, about two hundred 
kinds being enumerated in books, of which very 
few, indeed, are worth notice ; they are tall, 
weedy, and poor. Nearly all come from North 
America, but two are from the Himalayas, 
A. diplostephioides, whioh ismorefor the rockery 
than elsewhere, and not an easy plant to grow, 
and A. Thomsoni, the lilac Himalayan Aster. 
This is very distinct and beautiful. It is 
compact in growth, and seldom rises more than 
2 feet in height, the flowers delioate lilac, and 
produced in abundance, whilst it commences to 
bloom early in August and lasts until October. 
A wrinkle in its culture is to propagate by cut¬ 
tings in the spring or by seed—preferably, how¬ 
ever, by the former method, as it oannot be 
divided at the root like the majority of the 
Asters. 

A foolish way of growing the 8tarworts is at 
the back of a border, and bunohing them up like 
sheaves of Corn. One wants to let the shoots 
go, as it were, and wave about in the braoing 
October winds that sweep over the garden — 
winds sometimes as warm as July breezes, some¬ 
times keen, delightful, and healthful. To see 
the Starworts in full beauty they must be massed 
or grouped. Thus the Blue Star wort (A. acris) 
is never more lovely than thus planted. A 
! cloud of delicate blue, almost lilac, oomes from 
| a group of this variety. The plant grows but 
2 feet high at the most, and is overwhelmed 
with blossom, so thickly crowded together that 
not a leaf, except at the base of the plant, is 
visible. We saw a mass of it underneath a 
group of Scotch Fir recently, and nothing was 
so artistic and charming in the whole of that 
beautiful garden. The soft blue of the Starwort 
against the Fir was faultless, and carried the 
eye to the plumy branches above, standing out 
dear and fresh against the sky. This Starwort 
is a good blue, and one of the best, though least 
known, of this flowering family. It varies in 
the size and shade of colouring, but we never 
saw a really bad kind. It blooms from quite 
mid-September, and lasts for some weeks if the 
weather is kind. 

The Italian Starwort (A. amellus) is as 
valuable almost as A. acris, and better known. 
The finest variety is that called bessarabicus in 
catalogues, but strictly it is the ordinary 
amellus, only the flowers differ as in alt other 
Asters, A. acris in particular. It blooms with 
acris, and has large purple flowers with yellow 
centre. It is very hardy and sturdy. Gerard, the 
author of the famous herbal, and one of the first of 
England’s good gardeners, wrote of it as follows : 

Faire blewish-purple flowers, yellow in their 
middle, and shaped like Marigolds, and almost 
of the same bignesse, whence some people have 
called them blew Marigolds.” 

Alpine Starwort (A. alpinus) is dwarf in 
growth, the flowers blue, and is sometimes called 
the Blue Daisy, as the plant has the aspect of a 
Daisy on the high alpine pasture whioh it colours 
with its pretty flowers. These appear early 
and measure about 2 inches across. There is a 
rare white variety. j 

Lilac Starwort (A. cordifolius elegans).— | 
There are several forms of this Aster, one of 
the best being called Diana. The flowers are 
held up in plumy masses of delicate lilac tints, 
and wave about gracefully in the wind. They 
are never so lovely as when seen Bhooting out 
from amongst American shrubs, and though it 


flowers late it is always weloome as a finish to 
the year. 

Spreading Starwort (A. horizontalis diffu- 
sus) is a bushy and pleasing kind, the flowers 
small, densely produced, and red and white in 
colour. This looks very pretty planted amongst 
the common Barberry, or by the edge of a wood. 
These are the places to see the Asters in their 
full beauty, not cramped upon borders. 

The New England Starwort (A. Novaa- 
Angliaa) is superb in colour. There are two 
varieties of it, one with rich purple flowers, and 
another with rosy flowers, called roseus. We 
lately saw colonies of it amongst dark green 
shrubs, and nothing could have been naer. 
The flowers of either variety are large, rich, and 
handsome. A piny smell is given off from this 
Starwort, and it is pleasant to rub the shoot in 
the hand to get this full, agreeable perfume. 
It is one of the hardiest of the family, and may 
even be disturbed when in bloom without fear of 
failure. 

New York Starwort (A. Novi-Belgi) is 
distinct from the last-named. It is a bold, 
handsome kind, rising many feet in height, even 
7 feet in some kinds, and one gets a rich assort¬ 
ment of varieties—Harpur-Crewe, Andromeda, 
and so forth—but one of the best, though tallest, 
and quite 7 feet, is Robert Parker, which has 
large lilac flowers of great beauty and distinct¬ 
ness. We wish everyone could see this Starwort 
in a Sussex garden of our acquaintance. There 
it is in large masses, and forms clouds of colour. 

There are many other Starworts. A. versi¬ 
color, or the Daisy Starwort, is very pretty, 
stately in growth, and with variously-coloured 
flowers, as the name suggests. Tossed about 
on slender shoots are their wreaths of blossom. 
Then one can have the pretty A. ericoides, A. 
turbinellus, A. paniculatus, A. polyphyllus, A. 
puniceus, an almost white flower, borne in 
plumy masses, and one of the most beautiful of 
all. 

The following notes on this charming family 
are from Mr. Molyneux, gardener to Mr. W. H. 
Myers, Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham. A 
large collection is in flower there : — 

Now is a good time to take note of the better 
varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, and as the pre¬ 
sent is a good season for making new plantations 
of these favourite autumn flowers, a note on 
some of the more seleot varieties may be of ser¬ 
vice to intending planters. At the present time 
there are fully over one hundred distinct 
varieties, and for any person to make a selection 
without assistance, it would be difficult as well 
m impossible almost to choose the best kinds. 
With the aim of assisting beginners in the culti¬ 
vation of Miohaelmas Daisies, I append the 
names of two dozen varieties that can¬ 
not fail to give satisfaction, if they are 
given an open position to grow in and 
provided plentifully with manure. Asters are 
moisture-loving plants until they come into 
bloom, then dry weather is all for the best. 
Where many make a mistake in growing 
Michaelmas Daisies is in allowing them to remain 
too long on one piece of ground without disturb¬ 
ing their roots. I strongly advocate their being 
replanted every alternate year. This method 
provides opportunity to keep them well staked, 
as the roots cannot grow to an unwieldy size in 
that time. Where ample stock of any variety 
exists now is a good time to divide the roots and 
replant, but where any variety is soarce the 
spring is the best time, taking off each piece 
with a root attached, placing such pieces in 
sandy soil in small pots, keeping them in a cold 
frame during the winter, and transferring them 
to their permanent quarters when a few inches of 
growth have been made. Perhaps the small- 
lowered varieties are the more popular, cer¬ 
tainly for filling vases, the elegant sprays whioh 
thissection provides beingcapitallysuitedfor this 
purpose. Michaelmas Daisies flower for a long 
period, commencing the middle of August and 
continuing until the middle or end of 
November, sometimes later, according to 
the state of the weather. Toe ericoides 
type is perhaps the most pleasing of all, 
the small blooms are so profusely borne upon 
longer, slender-looking stems which are so freely 

S roauced ; ericoides has pure white blooms, the 
isc changing to red ; e. elegans is more upright 
in its growth, but equally free, the colour pure 
white, with yellow centre, very profuse ; e. Clio, 
white, shaded pink, email blooms, narrow, deep 
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Large Purple Starwort (A. ame Hub bessarabicus). 


Aster cordifolius var. 


Aster elegans. 
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Mauve Starwort (A turbinellus). 


Heath-leaved Starwort (A. erlooides). 


Aster Thomsoni. 
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green leave*, 2 feet; A. vimineos bears graoefal 
sprays of small, pure white blooms, thickly set 
upon the middle of each branch, this grows 
4 feet high ; A. oordifolios elegans grows 3 feet 
high, and has perhaps the smallest blooms of 
any, soft lilac in colour, and borne in long, 
graceful sprays ; A. cordifolius Diana also bears 
graceful sprays, much resembling clouds of a 
soft lavender colour, 4 feet high ; A. amelias 
bessarabious produces large, deep violet flowers, 
ereofc habit, 3 feet high, and most profuse and 
showy ; A. lsevis arcturus grows in an upright 
manner, fully 4 feet high, blooms deep rosv- 
lilac, borne on black stems, distinot ana good ; 
Novi Belgi Harpur-Crewe, large, pure white 
flowers, with yellow eye; A. patulus is an early- 
flowering variety, commencing the middle of 
August—-the plant is quite smothered with 
small, light blue flowers, 3 feet; Dumosus is a 
really good variety for the rookery, growing 
but 1 foot high, spreading habit, mauve flowers ; 
Novi-Belgi Robert Parker bears large sprays 
of beautiful soft lavender-blue flowers, with 
yellow disc, vigorous, 5 feet, and free; A. versi¬ 
color grows fullv 5 feet high, and bears 

{ >rofusely white blooms, which change first to 
ilao, ana then to rose; A. polyphyllus, pretty 
pare white flowers, with lemon-coloured oentre ; 
A. diffusus horizonbalis produces a profusion of 
branching stems, thickly clothed with pretty 
red and white flowers, very effective, 2£ feet; 
A. multi flora* has closely-grown heads of pure 
white flowers, leaves very small, 4 feet; A. turbi- 
nellus, large violet-ooloured flowers, tipped rose, 
very light, graceful habit, remains long in flower ; 
A. acris is perhaps the most freely-flowered 
of all, lilac-purple, 3 feet to 4 feet; Shorti pro¬ 
duces long, graceful sprays, smothered with 
small bright lilac flowers ; A. puniceus lucid ulus, 
branching heads of large blue flowers; Novae- 
Auglise ruber grows 6 feet high, and produces 
showy rich crimson flower-heads; Novi-Belgi 
Pleiad, bright rose, shaded purple, 1 foot high, 
valuable for the rockery ; A. lsevis floribundus, 
bright blue flowers in abundance, erect, compact 
habit of growth ; A. Linosyris, commonly known 
as Goldiiooks, showy yellow flowers, without any 
distinct petals, f imply a disc. 


Iris And Boses. —Will you be kind enough 
to guide me as to the following in your next 
issue? (1), Iris, when and how to plant, and 
future treatment ?—M. G. 

*** (1), With very few exceptions. Iris of all 
kinds should be planted in the autumn, as they 
are for the most part quite hardy, and in this 
way get a much better hold of the ground by 
the time the season of flowering arrives. How 
to plant is a more difficult) question, for the 
various species and varieties are now extremely 
numerous, and each section appears to thrive 
beat under more or less different conditions of 
soil and treatment. Most of the classes, inclu¬ 
ding the ordinary German kinds, as well as 
the English and Spanish varieties, and a good 
many others, succeed in rather light sandy soil, 
well-drained, and in a warm situation, but the 
Japanese Flag Irises (I. Ksempferi), with a few 
others, do beet in moist positions, such as near 
a pond or stream. As a rule, the after culture is 
very simple, but in the case of some of the 
tuberous-rooted kinds difficulty is often experi¬ 
enced in getting the growth sufficiently ripened 
to bloom well. The entire subjeot constitutes 
quite a distinct study of itself. 

A spring border.— The following makes 
a pleasing picture: I have Just planted a 
border having a Grass verge. Winter Aconites 
were put dose to the Grass, and a row of Pinks, 
with a clump of the pink-coloured kind and 
white alternately, a row of Crocus, then Sulla 
sibirica, then Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa 
Luoilife), one of each alternately. Wallflowers 
were planted with Scarlet Tulips between, 
forming a triangle in oentre, then a row of Sweet 
Williams, with Ivy as a background. The Pinks 
and Sweet Williams will remain for the summer, 
and the bulbs and Wallflowers will be taken up, 
with the exception of the Aconites, and the 
spaces will be filled up with bedding plants.— 
C , The Orange , Bristol road, Birmingham 

Black Snake-root (Cimicifuga Japonica) is of more 
recent introduction than the older kinds, but it ia a 
thoroughly good garden plant, and likely to get popular 
as it becomes known. It reminds one of a Spina* in 
giowth, and * 
late autumn 
t ember and 
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THB KXTOHIN QAROIBI. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL DIGGING 
THE SOIL. 

As most people will be having vacant quarters 
in the kitchen garden dag daring the next few 
weeks, it may, perhaps, be well to again call 
attention to the great value of deep digging. 
This process varies, or ought to do, according to 
the soil and subsoil. Supposing we have a good 
top spit resting on clay, it would be a great mis¬ 
take to bring the olay to the top ana bary the 
good soil. I have Been this done in one or two 
gardens, with bad results to the gardens and 
their superintendents. If the clay had been 
turned over in the bottom of the trench, at the 
same time incorporating burnt refuse, vegetable 
matter, or strawy manure, it would have been 
improved and rendered more porons, also 
suitable for moisture to ascend or descend in 
hot, dry, or wet seasons, provided the drainage 
is good. I like a garden possessing a rich top 
soil resting on clay, as when worked properly 
first class vegetables are produced, particularly 
in dry seasons, as the various crops have rooted 
into the heavier soil in search of the plant-food 
worked into it when trenching or double-digging, 
and thus are not affected by the drought so 
much as those crops growing on a sandy subsoil. 
I should hesitate to state how far such vege¬ 
tables as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, or other root 
crops will go down into deeply-worked soil, bat 
I have drawn eaoh of the three named with a 
tap roob over 4 feet long, and Onions with roots 
3 feet from the base of the bulb, from land 
varying from olay to sand as the subsoil. In 
another garden situated half a mile away from 
onr principal kitchen garden I annually trench 
a portion of the ground 3 feet deep, bringing to 
the snrfaoe the soil from the bottom of the 
trench and putting the top spit to the bottom. 
Unless the soil is equally good to that depth, it 
would scarcely be advisable to turn it upside 
down in this manner, but in this case it answers 
admirably; and by mixing manure the whole 
depth, splendid orops of everything pat thereon 
| are grown, the only fanlb being that most of the 
vegetables are liable to become too large, this 
being compensated for by their remarkably quick 
growth and tenderness when cooked. 

Fortunately, I have a good supply of manure 
to work upon, bat I question if sach heavy orops 
oould be produoed annually if no trenohing 
were done, as it soarcely matters whether 
seasons are wet or dry, as no hard pans are 
formed, and a deep-rooting medium well stored 
with plant food that can be drawn upon as re¬ 
quired by the crop is provided. I believe there 
are scores of kitchen gardens that are unsatis¬ 
factory every year through being dug only one 
spit deep. This may arise from lack of labour, 
bat if only a portion coaid be done every year, 
it would pay over and over again for the extra 
trouble incurred. The hard pan once broken 
and the soil well loosened 2 feet or 3 feet deep, 
it would take some years to get into the same 
oondition again, which may easily be proved by 
comparison of crops. Not only is deep cultiva¬ 
tion highly beneficial to vegetable crops, but 
also to fruit-trees. I had a remarkably strong 
proof of this some years ago. In preparing some 
land for dwarf or bash Apple-trees I trenched 
aboat half an acre 2 feet deep, and dug another 
acre one spit deep. From the spring following, 
up to the present time, the trees on the deeply- 
worked land have grown the best and borne the 
heaviest crops, and the fruit has also been very 
large and clean. A still farther indication of its 
benefits is illustrated by a quantity of Stirling 
Castle Apple-trees. About fifty were planted 
on the trenohed ground, and about one hundred 
on that dng one spit deep, the two lots adj oin- 
ing eaoh other. A large proportion of the latter 
are showing signs of oanker in a more or less 
severe form, while there is not the least trace of 
the same amongst the former. I believe that 
many trees fail to grow well a few years after 
lanring through not having the soil worked 
eeply for some distance round the site, as the 
roots cannot penetrate the hard sides, and then 
rowth practically oeases, causing inseots and 
isease to attack them. W. G. C. 


Photograph or Mushroom.—Mr. 0. Raraford, 
Hiwthornoen Minor, Uctoxeter, sends a very pleasing 
photograph of Uoprinus comatue, one of the best of the 
edible Mushrooms. 


i oeara its long, erect spikes of whits flowers in 
i. A good colony of il Is very fine innate Sep- 
earlv autumn <f 

igitized by 



Globe Artichokes. —These, if manured 
well at the time of preparing for summer orops, 
will now be making rapid progress. Unfortun¬ 
ately, all are not in this position. In some cases 
the plants are weak and the quarters full of 
gaps. To remedy this is not an easy matter ; 
there is no better in vigors tor than frequent 
sprinklings over the surface of fiah-mannre or 
liquid from the Btableyard. Hoe between the 
rows and keep the soil round the roots in a 
pliable condition. If I lose many plants I pot 
up suckers. These having been in cold frames 
are now in good condition for planting out, and 
being a mass of roots in good-sized pots, soon 
throw good heads. The chief difficulty with 

{ lotted plants is that after planting they reqnire 
iberal supplies of moisture, mulching the snrfaoe 
to prevent the roots suffering, and feeding well. 
Plants obtained from seed are poor, and give 
much trouble, as not one in a dozen is worth 
growing. If this mode of propagation be fol¬ 
lowed, the plants should be put out in a reserved 

S ortion of the garden, ana the nselees ones 
estroyed as soon as their quality ia ascertained. 


Overfeeding Celery. — It may be 
thought impossible to give Celery growing 
freely too much food, but that it is nearly as 
injurious—indeed, more so than none at all, I 
will show. My experience this season is that 
one can overfeed even gross-feeding plants like 
Celery. Early in Augost I had a large breadth 
of Celery and began feeding with fish-manure, 
the result being all one oonld desire—grand 

g rowths, solid, no sign of running, and no leaf 
isease. The third week in August I was con¬ 
gratulating myself I should have the best heads 
of Celery I had had for years. The man in 
charge of the department was so pleased with 
the appearance of the plants that he dressed 
them freely with soot, and previous to finally 
earthing up gave the plants a soaking of undi¬ 
lated, liquid-manure from the cow and pig- 
yard. The Celery that looked so well is as near 
a failure as possible ; fortunately, it is only the 
early lot that was given snoh rich food, and the 
appearance of the plants at this date shows that 
it is impossible for plants to absorb such rank 
stuff. The plants are now quite yellow, only 
the centre is green, and the leaves hang down 
as if frosted. The roots are somewhat decayed 
as if burnt at the ends, and the flavour, too, is 
inferior.—W. 8. 


Lily culture. — I have the following Lily 
roots, and would feel greatly obliged u yon 
would kindly tell me which of them 1 may plant 
in the open ground, and how deep should I pat 
those in pots ? Should I give them much water 
from [this daring the winter ? I have only a 
window facing south to keep them in : L. aura- 
turn, L. speciosum, L. Harrisi, L. longiflorum, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei, L. Fortunei ff pleno, L. 
splendens Leopold i, L. pardalinnm, L. Parryi, 
L. Van Houttei, L. aureutn, L. elegans Prinoe 
of Orange.— Mrs. Nugent. 

*,* L. auratum, L. tigrinum and its varieties, 
L. pardalinum, L. Parryi, L. Van Houttei 
(elegans variety), and L. e. Prinoe of Orange 
may all be grown in the open gronnd, suitable 
soil and situations for each being chosen. The 
others will probably do better in pots, bnt L. 
speciosum and its varieties, though excellent for 
pot cnltnre, also thrive admirably in the open 

r and in a warm and well drained situation. 

imperiale we do not know under this name, 
but L. giganteum succeeds in a moist and shel¬ 
tered spot out-of-doors. L. anrenm, again, we 
do not know—do yon mean L. oanadense flavum 
or L. crocenm ? Either of these will snoceed in 
the open air, the former in sandy, peaty soil and 
a shady position. When potting Lilies fill the 
pots only half or two-thirds fall of soil at first, 
leaving only just the orowns exposed, and earth 
up after the growth has commenced. Winter 
the plants in a cold pit, giving no water nntil 
the soil becomes moderately dry, and then on 
mild days only. 

Spring In autumn.— I send you two bunches of 
bloom from a common Laburnum, growing in a sheltered 
garden near here. I have not before Been this at this 
time of year.— H Stswart, Rook*bury, Weybridge. 

-Mr. John Coates, Wandsworth Common, brings us 

a gathering of “ May ” from the Common, as showing the 
mildness of the season. 

Sweet Brier Janet’s Pride.— This is one of the 
prettiest of all Sweet Brier*. It Is slightly mmi-double and 
•haded with crimson-lake and stripes of pale colour. It Is 
a good grower, and one of the most unique among semi- 
double garden Roses, 
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FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS (TODEAS). 

This genus of Ferns comprises a few plants 
nearly allied to the Royal Fern (Oamunda 
reqalis). They are found in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in the Fiji Islands. 
They form two distinct groups, one having large 
and bold coriaceous fronds, the other having 
fronds thin and pellucid in texture. T. afri- 
cana is the plant upon which the genus was 
established. It was introduced into this country 
from the Cape of Good Hope about the year 
1805. The well-known Australian explorer, 
Allan Cnnningham, sent home from that country 
a similar plant under the name of T. australa- 


broadest part; they are, however, more fre¬ 
quently of smaller dimensions; the fronds, 
which are twice divided, have elegantly-cut 
segments, whilst the texture of the pinnae is 
thin and membranous, and the colour deep 
green. It comes from mountain ranges in New 
Zealand. T. superba is also a New Zealand 
plant, popularly known as the 

Ostrich-feather Fern, from the resemblance 
of its fronds to the curled plumes of that bird. 
In outline it is vasiform ; the fronds are some 
18 inches to 24 inches in length, tapering at 
each end. The point of the segments curl up¬ 
wards, giving the fronds a peculiarly beautiful 
crispate appearance ; they are bright green when 
young, but become dark green when old. T. 
intermedia is a magnificent Fern, partaking as 


Todeas are not difficult to cultivate; they 
thrive in moist spots in a tropical fernery, and 
are equally at home in a cool-house; we have 
seen them growing vigorously in an unheated pit, 
with the protection of a mat in sharp, frosty 
weather ; whilst as ornaments in a Wardian- 
case in dwelling-rooms, the filmy-fronded kinds 
are unequalled. Wherever grown, however, the 
sun’s rays should never reach them, but do not 
shade them with green glass, or the beauty of 
their elegant fronds will be destroyed. These 
plants enjoy moist air ; their fronds like to be 
frequently bedewed with the syringe, whilst the 
roots must be kept wet, but water must never 
stagnate about them. The soil should be goo<*, 
spmgy peat, a little loam, and some sharp river 
sand. 



A beautiful Filmy Fern (Todea pellucida). From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


sica, also known as T. rivularis, bnt the 
Australian and African plants are now considered 
to be identical. Notwithstanding this decision, 
however, under cultivation the African plant 
does not attain to anything near the proportions 
that the Australian plant assumes, nor is it such 
a vigorous grower; its fronds are more triangu¬ 
lar in outline, and the plant altogether is more 
spreading in habit. The Australian plant pro¬ 
duces fronds from 3 feet to 6 feet in length, or 
more. In damp ravines in Viotoria it attains 
gigantic proportions, masses of it measuring 
some 6 feet in height, more than that in 
diameter, and over a ton in weight. T. (Lepto- 
pteris) hymenophylloides, also known by the 
name of pellucida (see out), produces fronds 
triangular in outline from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long, and from 6 inches jtd & inches widelin the 

Go glc 


it does of the characters of both the two pre¬ 
viously named kinds, but it does not possess the 
vase-like form of superba, although its fronds 
are somewhat recurved. T. Fraseri resembles 
the last in general outline; its pinnse are 
alternate, the segments more distant, and the 
lip finely divided. It comes from New South 
Wales. 

T. W ilkesiana is a very beautiful plant. It 
appears to be oommon in wooded districts of the 
mountains of Somosomo, in the Fijis. It was 
discovered some years ago by a United States 
exploring expedition, ana named in honour of 
its commander, Commodore Wilkes. It usually 
grows from 3 feet to 5 feet in height; the stem 
is very slender, not larger than an ordinary 
walking-cane, but occasionally stouter. The 
fronds are some 2 feet in length. 


Striking Ficus-cuttings.— Can I take 
cuttings from an Ind ia-rubber-plant ? I have 
been advised to take a leaf with a heel and plant 
it. I shall be glad if you will tell me how to do 
it, when to do so, in what soil, and if it must be 
started in heat ? I have a plant 3 feet high, 
which I thought was dead, but which now has 
six large leaves right at the top, and a bare stem 
for about 2 feet, with here and there a tiny 
shoot, which does not seem to grow. Will it 
eventually have leaves all the way down?— 
Countess. 

*** Yes, the India-rubber-plant (Ficus elaa- 
tica) is propagated by means of cuttings, which 
may consist of either side-shoots with a “ heel,” 
or of pieces of the growing stem, each with a 
leaf and a bud, as mentioned. Place them singly 
in small pots, filled with a mixture of loam, peat, 
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or Coooa-nut-fibre, and land, in equal parts, and 
well drained. A slight stick and tie must be 
placed to each, to keep the leaves steady. 
Water in well, and place in a close, moist 
propagating-frame, or plunge in an ordinary 
hot-bed, with frame over. In the summer they 
will strike in a close, moist Cucumber-house, 
standing them beneath the plants. They will 
not root well at this season, a 9 the growth is 
nearly dormant. The old plant mentioned will 
only make fresh leaves at the top. Let the side 
shoots grow on till the spring, and when 4 inches 
to 6 inches long take them off and strike as 
above, and the top also had better be utilised in 
the same way. 


ROSBS. 

CLIMBING ROSES AND THEIR USES. 

What can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose scrambling up the stem of 
some old tree, which is probably bare of 
branohes for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from 
the ground line, although its lofty head is a 
fine feature on the outskirts of a lawn or 
shrubbery? Deftly and rapidly these Roses 
twine and wind themselves around the rugged 
trunk till they reach the branches above, where, 
spreading and bending downwards, the clusters 
of flowers gracefully intermingle with leaves 
and branches. Climbing Roses are equally well 
adapted for trailing over house fronts, arches, 
arbours, and rustic temples. For the purposes 
just indicated, the Ayrshire, Evergreen (repre¬ 
sented in the illustation by F4licit<£ Perp£bu4e) 
and Multiflora Roses are the best, while Gloire 
de Dijon and Lamarque both do well on painted 
iron arches and trellises. They grow vigorously 
when well fed, often making shoots 10 feet to 
12 feet long in one season. They are very 
hardy, and when fairly established flower most 
abundantly. For low fences, the Hybrid China, 
the Hybrid Bourbon, and the strongest growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be used ; and if a wall 
with a south aspeot requires to be covered, 
whether high or low, some few of the Noisette, 
Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are the very 
best kinds that oan be planted. 

The general management of olimbing Roses 
is familiar to every Rose grower. The Banksian 
Rose alone requires special treatment. It is 
common to hear of this Rose growing freely, 
but flowering sparingly. This is usually due to 
the system of pruning, very little of the latter 
being neoessary. The gross shoots should be 
stopped during the growing season, and the 
thin wiry shoots removed early in the spring. 
The aim should be to obtain and preserve a 
goodly number of moderately-sized, well-ripened 
shoots, for it is suoh, and such only, thatpro- 
duoe flowers. W. 


A fragrant white Rose. —Would you 
kindly name the aooompanying semi-double 
white Rose ? It is on its own roots, with a very 
thickly-thorned stem, and is about 4 feet high, 
with a fine broad head. It is now in its second 
bloom this season, is very free flowering, and 
has its blooms in clusters of three or four eaoh, 
but the blooms are well apart from eaoh other. 
It has been variously named by my friends, but 
no two are agreed on the name.— Busby. 

* # * Mme. George Bruant, one of the Rugosa 
seotion of Japanese Briers introduced in 1886 or 
1887. It is one of the most beautiful of all Roses. 

Gloire de Dijon Rose in greenhouse. 

—Will you kindly help me as follows : I have 
a greenhouse (heated) which has a Gloire de 
Dijon planted in a border. It is a very large 
plant, and has been in its present position a 
good many years ; but I want to remove it into 
another house more suitable, which is also 
heated with hot water. The plant bloomed in 
summer, and then sent out new, long shoots 
from the main stem. It has commenced bloom¬ 
ing again. When would you advise me to 
remove it and what to plant it in and oblige ?— 
Roses. 

*»* If the plant is very old, it would be better 
to put in a young one instead of removing to the 
new house. But so much depends upon the 
condition of your plant. You could move it at 
any time now, before using fire-heat. Give it a 
good rich loam, moved to §r depth of 3 fifet or so, 
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and Gloire de Dijon will grow well enough for 
anyone. We would use a Marshal Niel, William 
Allen Richardson, or one of the other climbers 
of greater beauty and less hardiness. 

Rose-planting. —I am planting a bed with 
Roses, Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. 
Would it be best to plant all Hybrid Teas 
together, say at eaoh end of the bed, leaving 
Hybrid Perpetuals in the centre, or mix them 
up, first a Perpetual then a Tea?— Tea Rose. 

\* You are asking a difficult question, as no 
mention is made of varieties proposed to be 
planted. Either the H. Tea or H. Perpetual 
section can supply us with such very wide ex¬ 
amples of growth that we fear to advise without 
more information. Take the yellow H. Tea Gloire 
Lyonnaise and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam; or 
Uabrielle Luizet and Horace Yernet from the 
other seotion ; how could you plant these side 
by side? If you do nob know muoh about 
Roses ask the nurseryman to avoid sending you 
too great an extreme in habits of growth, and 
then plant according to the contrasts of 
oolours. 

Rosea for a wall six feet high facing 
due ea8t. —About June last you were kind 
enough to name a few Roses that would be suit¬ 
able for this situation, and I am about to plant 
them in a few weeks. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to name some others, say about two 
dozen in all ? I should like a good many Teas 
amongst the number if they would do on an 
easterly aspeot ? The wall is 44 yards long ; 
how many Roses might I plant on it? And 
what distanoe between each Rose ? —Paddy. 

* # * If you plant as many as two dozen they 
will not be so muoh as two feet apart. Twenty 
plants are ample, so we name a score of tried 
varieties : Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, Dr. Grill, Duke of Edinburgh, 
General Jaoqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, L’lddal, Mme. Alfred Carri£re, Mme. 
Lambard, Margaret Dickson, Marie van Houtte, 
Aimde Vibert, splendens, Waltham Climbers 
No. 1. and No. 2, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Rfive d’Or, and Gloire de Bordeaux. All of these 
are hardy and quite strong enough growers for 
a 6-foot wall, if plantecT a little over 2 feet 
apart. 

Sweet Brier aa a hedge. —Sweet Brier 
is reoommended by your correspondent, 
“ S. W. F.,” as a capital hedge, whioh, he says, 
cattle will not eat. Will he kindly say if it is 
also exempt from sheep and rabbits? I shall 
also be glad to know if there are any shrubs 
besides Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Fuchsias 
which rabbits will not eat or bark ? — H. 

*,* I have seen three’instances in which cattle 
have left a Sweet Brier hedge untouched, though 
browsing readily on the adjoining hedges of 
quickset and common Brier. Whether sheep 
will likewise abstain from cropping it I cannot 
say from experience, but should imagine that, 
if the hedge was protected until it had reached 
a fair size, it would be safe. I also know of 
Sweet Briers growing in a wood whioh abounds 
with rabbits, but, if hard pressed, the shoots 
not armed with close thorns, aa are the stems 
and larger branohes, would probably be destroyed 
as far as the rabbits could reach. If, however, 
Sweet Brier could be onoe well established as a 
thicket, I doubt if even rabbits would harm it, 
though when driven by hunger in long-continued 
snow I have known even Rhododendrons touched 
by them. Mahonia aquifolia is pretty well 
proof against injury from rabbits, and Aueuba 
is seldom much damaged.—S. W. F. 

Unhealthy Roses.— I have two Marshal 
Niel Rose-trees in my greenhouse whioh is 
heated, and would be very pleased if you would 
say the cause of the leaves dying off. The buds 
are the same. The trees are seven years old, 
and have been planted about two years, one at 
each end of the house, in beds 2 feet square and 
2 feet deep, in leaf-mould, turf, and old manure 
mixed.— 8 . B. Southouram. 

* # * The failure cannot arise from lack of 
nourishment, the oompost mentioned being, if 
anything, too rich. Are the beds drained ? If 
not they should be, and if eaoh were three or 
four times the size it would be muoh better. 
The probable oauses of the unhealthy state of 
the plants are an overrich or rank soil, a too 
confined root run, defective drainage, and, lastly, 
attacks of aphis or other insects, of which some 


of the leaves sent show unmistakable traces. 
We should advise lifting the plants carefully, 
and enlarging and remaking the beds, and 
replanting at once. Make the beds longer and 
wider rather than deeper, and use good sound 
loam (not too light), mixed with a fourth or 
fifth part of good half decayed manure, a little 
old lime or mortar-rubbish, and a sprinkling of 
soot and bone-meal. Replant carefully, cutting 
away any dead or diseased roots, and making 
all firm; keep the plants cool through the 
winter, and if the heads are large, reduce them 
considerably; next summer encourage a free 
growth by means of plenty of water and frequent 
syringing. __ 


FRUIT* 

BLACKBERRIES A8 EDIBLE FRUITS. 

It is more than probable that dwellers in highly- 
cultivated England are not aware of the value of 
the Bramble as an edible fruit-producing shrub. 
If space permitted, much might be said for as 
well as against this graoeful, trailing, Rosaceous 
shrub, for it belongs to a very old family, and 
claims kinship with the Raspberry (Rubus 
idaeus), which is too well known and appreciated 
to require description ; the Roebuckberry, the 
badge of the MjoNabs; the Cloudberry, the 
badge of the M'Farlanes; and it has cousins in 
America. But the shrubs to which I now wish 
to direct attention, R. rhamnifolius and R. oory- 
lifolius, are indigenous to our soil, and although 
man has been at war with them, no doubt, ever 
since Cain commenced tilling the ground, they 
hold their own and prosper—nay, more, they 
clothe the naked hillsides and barren rocks with 
verdure, and in due course deposit decaying 
vegetable matter capable of supporting Gorse, 
and Broom, and Foxgloves, and not unfrequently 
the quick-growing profitable Larch. Moreover, 
they adapt themselves to all soils that are not 
absolutely wet, but prefer the warm, light hedge- 
banks and hillsides, where, as in this part of the 
country, they soon cover many acres of waste 
land, and while tipping the stone walls reared 
where hedges will not grow with graceful 
Bramble clusters, they yield a rich harvest to 
the poor, a source of livelihood to middle men 
(here called badgers), and furnish rich, whole¬ 
some food to dwellers in all the large, densely- 
populated towns in the north of England and 
Scotland. In many parts of the oountry, where 
high farming prevails, and long, straight hedges 
are trimmed to the thickness of one’s hand, the 
Bramble is not allowed to extend; but then 
even it is known to every child, although it may 
not be sufficiently plentiful to yield fruit worth 
looking after. Here, however, the wild, richly- 
wooded, semi-enolosed nature of the land forma 
a home for Bracken, bush, and Bramble, oer- 
tainly not surpassed, if equalled, in any other 
part of the kingdom. This traot extends for 
many miles along the Herefordshire spurs of the 
Malvern range of hills, and the warm, igneous 
character of the soil favours to a great extent 
not only the growth, but the fruitfulness of the 
Bramble to a nioety. 

Blackberry-gathering, 
unlike Hop-picking, is oonfined to the natives, 
and although they do a certain amount of mis¬ 
chief, the owners of the property are not hard 
upon them, as the money they obtain from the 
fruit enables them to procure clothing for the 
winter. The harvest extends over about six 
weeks, and during that period buyers, sur¬ 
rounded by women and children, may be seen at 
oertain spots, where, until within the last seven 
years, wholesale markets were never held before, 
buying up the previous day’s pickings. The 
price this year ranges from Id. to l£d. per lb. 
for good sound fruit, free from calyx ana mag¬ 
got, weighed in the “ badgers’ ” baskets, which 
hold about 14 lb. each. In wet weather the 
berries are weighed in tubs similar to butter- 
tubs, only smaller. As soon as the rural market 
is over the buyer drives off to the station and 
consigns them to his salesmen in the north. 
The pickers, principally women and children, 
return to their scathing labour, for it must not 
be supposed that they oan work amongst 
Brambles without carrying away unmistakable 
marks of their occupation on their bodies as 
well as their garments. Men out of work, or 
who prefer an irregular life, sometimes turn in 
and earn from 2t. to 3s. a day, A quiok boy 
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at the present time can earn 2s. Although the 
Brambles must be as old as the hills, this trade 
for transit did not spring up until 1879 ; and 
already the quantity sent away from Ledbury 
Station alone amounts to many tons of ripe fruit. 
This quantity does not, however, represent the 
whole of the fruit gathered in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as buyers drive into the stronghold from 
Evesham and other places and, as a matter of 
course, consign from other stations. Then, 
again, a good quantity of fruit is consumed in 
the neighbourhood, either in tarts or boiled 
down into jam for use through tho winter. 
Blackberry jam is, however, too rich for many 
palates, and the people here correct and fortify 
it bv the addition of well peeled and cored 
Apples. So much for this spontaneous supply of 
rich, useful fruit, which comes in when all other 
berried fruits (a few autumn Raspberries and 
wall Currants excepted), are over, thus enabling 
many a poor woman to renovate, if not renew, 
her children’s wardrobe; and, taken at Id. 
per lb , brings into the district a sum little short 
of £300. This sum, I need not inform growers 
and others acquainted with the London fruit 
trade, does not represent more than one-third of 
the price which it costs the consumer, as I lately 
heard that good Blackberries were selling in 
Leicester Market at 44. per lb. Pershore Plums 
at the same time were selling in Evesham 
Market at 6s. per pot of 84 lb. But why this 
difference in price ? It cannot be that this wild 


fruit is better than the Plums. Certainly not ; to 
my taste it is not half so good, but it is a novelty 
to thousands who have never seen it growing, 
while the Plum, this year a glut, is better known 
and has long been hawked through every town 
in the United Kingdom. 

Culture. 

Having shown that the wild Blackberry of our 
hillsides is greatly appreciated by our teeming 
population, and thatit comes into use when Plums 
and Apples are the only kinds of fruit that 
working men can purchase, many will agree 
with me in thinking this wild indigenous plant, 
which neither fire nor billhook can destroy, may 
be improved and cultivated at a fair profit. 
The Americans cultivate their Lawtons, their 
Early Harvests, their Kittatinnya, and others 
much as we grow Raspberries, and why should 
not we follow ? We do not presume to lead. 
We have acre upon acre of waste land now 
yielding next to nothing, in many instances 
plenty of that which is worse than nothing. 
Why not, then, give culture a fair trial ? Good, 
well drained ground, no doubt, would produce 
the best crops, but poorer land on which the 
Bramble springs up spontaneously might be 
enriched and improved by cultivation. The 
pLnt could be had for nothing, and labour 
would not be a heavy item. In America the 
canos are planted 3 feet apart in rows, and 
8 feet from row to row, for the convenience of 
getting in between them and cultivating the 
ground. In this poajlign they are -Allowed to 
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grow into long, natural hedges, from which it is 
not difficult to pick the fruit, and they profess 
to cut out the old wood and shorten the young 
canes once a year. But the varieties grown 
there differ greatly from ours, as they make 
much stronger growth and produce finer fruit. 
There they are perfectly hardy, and they would, 
no doubt, pass through our sharpest winters, 
particularly when planted on dry, warm soil, 
where their growth would get thoroughly 
ripened. These, then, should be tried, and, 
although they might not succeed in every situa¬ 
tion, their introduction might lead to a union of 
the Roses, which would result in the production 
of a race superior to that which lacerated the 
limbs of contending Royalists on these very 
hills more than four hundred years ago. W. 


PEAR-TREES TRAINED. 

Few fruits give a better return than Pears, and 
in such seasons as we have just passed through, 
if the trees are well attended to in the way of 
moisture, mulchings, and thinning, fruit can be 
obtained equal in quality to that grown under 
glass. The worst feature of the Pear is its 
short season, rapid decay, and the large number 
of what may be termed really first-class fruits, 
if flavour alone is considered. I admit that as 
regards size we have all we can desire—indeed, 
far too much, as coarse* fruits are deficient of 
flavour. In writing of’wall Pears or trained (as 


shown in the illustration), I will confine myself 
to those varieties suitable for amateurs. As 
this is the planting season I will add a few 
words as to the value of securing stock from 
good sources, clean trees with ample fibrous- 
root growth, and the importance of early plant¬ 
ing. Take what are termed in the trade 
dwarfs, horizontally trained, as shown in the 
trees illustrated. This is doubtless the 
best mode of training for wall trees. 
No matter what kind of fruit is grown, a 
certain amount of freedom will be best for the 
lower branches, restricting the upper ones, 
which are always inolined to grow too freely. 
Again, the cost of such trees is not great when 
all points are considered, as horizontally-trained 
trees received from the grower with several trees 
are suitable for amateurs. The foundation is 
laid, and there is no need to call in an expert to 
advise on pruning, and with a little care or 
interest in the subject such trees give little 
trouble after the first cost. It is equally 
important to get clean, well grown material. 
This makes a good start, the grower in a short 
time being repaid for extra outlay compared with 
when rubbish is planted. I always advise atten¬ 
tion to first details, as by so doing you get the 
trees on suitable stocks (a point often overlooked) 
—one which is answerable for more failures in 
culture than any other, as it is most disappoint¬ 
ing to an amateur after planting and waiting a 
few years to find the fruits are not true to name, 
are small, gritty, spotted, and not worth Btorage, 
for such trees are growing on unsuitable stocks. 


Some varieties do beat on the Quince, others 
on the Pear or free stock. Much depends upon 
the soil and variety. A good grower will always 
advise in this matter, but in case this is omitted 
I may state that dwarf trees, or those with 
restricted growth confined to a certain space, 
with a few exceptions, do best on the Quince 
stock. They bear more fruit, and the roots 
being near the surface, more food in the way of 
surface dressing and supplies r.f moisture is 
required. The Pear stock is ben for chalky or 
gravel soils, so that it is well to take the question 
of stock into consideration. I always like to 
plant from now and through November, as by 
so doing the trees make a better start and dj 
not suffer so much in hot, dry seasons. 

With a wall one has a better selection of 
varieties, but I do not suggest that wall trees 
produce the best flavoured fruits, neither is it 
necessary to give wall space to the very early 
kinds of the Jargonelle section. In the case of 
heavy soils or wet districts the question of 
drainage should be taken into account. 

The following may be relied upon by intend 
ing planters as the best for wall culture, and they 
will give a supply of fruits from September lo 
March. Souvenir du Congrea, a very fine frui r , 
valuable for the amateur, as it never fails to 
crop freely, and is handsome. This requires to 
be on the Pear stock, and then fruits grandly. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is a very valuable 
variety, excellent in quality, most prolific, and 
succeeds on the Quince stock. The fruits should 
be well thinned to obtain size and colour. The 
well-known Marie Louise is one of the beat wall 
Pears grown. Choose also the lesser-known 
Emile d’Heyat, a very fine variety, of good 
quality and prolific. Durondeau is also a valu¬ 
able early November Pear, large, handsome, and 
good in any form, and not particular aa to 
stock. Beurro Diel is likewise most valuable 
and well worth wall space. The fruit is of good 
flavour and requires a warm aspect, doing best 
on the Quince stock. Doyennd du Comice, the 
best flavoured Pear grown, is grand on the 
Quince. The Bmall Winter Nelis is a delicious 
fruit in December, and Marie Benoist keeps well, 
but is not of the beat quality. I would prefer 
Josephine de Maliues if room is none too plenti¬ 
ful. On the Quince it bears freely and is excel¬ 
lent for February supplies. Easter Beurrd and 
Bjrgamotte d’Esperen finish my list for late 
supplies; these two are always good on the 
Quinoe, and keep longer than most kinds. 

G. W. 


The first Banana to fruit in 
England. —I find, on reading your excellent 
article on Bananas, that no mention is made of the 
fact that the first Musa Cavendiahi fruiting in 
England was at the Exeter Nursery—Lucombe 
ana Pince—in the year 1840, and that it was 
exhibited at Chiswick, and obtained the 
30 guinea gold medal in that year.— F. Brewer, 
Lan<j>\ford t Richmond-park road , Kingston t 
Surrey. 

Grape Black Hamburgh gathered 
from open air. —Some time ago I saw some 
letters in your paper about Grapes grown out- 
of-doors. I send you a small bunch for your 
inspection and report in your next number.— 
Exon. 

* # * The finest Black Hamburgh we have 
tasted, and quite like in size and quality the 
berries one sees under glass. We should much 
like to know where tho Vine is, and the treat¬ 
ment you give it. 

1460.— Planting Strawberries and 
Raspberries. —I do not care to plant Straw¬ 
berries so late in the autumn &s this, unless 
they can be lifted with^ ball of Boil about the 
roots. If the plants are not in good condition I 
plant them temporarily in a border about 9 inches 
apart, and transfer them in April to the perma¬ 
nent bed. Strawberries should always be 
planted with a trowel, and the roots spread out 
and not buried too deeply. The sooner Rasp¬ 
berries are planted now the better. These 
should have the ground well manured and 
deeply dug before planting. The rows should 
be 5 feet apart, and the plants in the rows 
15 inches between them. Aa Boon as planted 
cut the canes down to within 3 feet of the 
ground. The next year the new canea can be 
left longer if desired. In selecting the canes 
bear in mind that it is not the biggest canes 
ihat are the best. Those with the most fibrous 
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roots will famish Liu strongest cane for the next 
year's fruiting. If you are short of manure in 
subsequent years, dress the surface between the 
rows with tree leaves or any garden refuse 
that does not contain seeds of weeds.—J. C. C. 

Graf tin gr fruit-trees.—I wish to graft 
two or three Apple-trees which now bear 
a useless kind of fruit. Would you be good 
enough to inform me as to how I should proceed ? 
Should I cut the trunk right off about 6 feet 
from the ground, where the branches grow out, 
or should I graft on to the branches ? When 
is the best time for preparing the stock— 
at once, or at grafting-time ? The trees 
are about 24 inches round. How many scions 
should I graft into each tree ? They are old 
ones, but still bear abundantly. I know noth¬ 
ing about grafting, and should be glad if you 
would instruct me through the medium of Gar¬ 
dening. No doubt it would interest others 
besides.—W. W. 

**• You will need to cut down the trees be¬ 
fore the sap rises, say February. It is not wise 
to cut back now. Procure your grafts and lay 
them in a moist, Bhady place, as the stock must 
be in advance of the grafts at grafting-time, 
early in April or end of March, according to 
season. You may graft on all branches a few 
inches thick, say one or two on these, and more 
on larger ones. Often the grafts on young 
branches take best, and it is an easy matter to 
destroy some when all grow. A tree of the 
size named will take a good few grafts if you do 
not cut too low down. Leave 2 feet or 3 feet 
to each branch, and do not cut at 6 feet from the 
ground, as then you would probably only get 
one stem. If you can get several, and leave 
a nioe length of each to main trunk, you will 
do better. You will need prepared grafting- 
wax or clay, but not till the time named. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR AN UNHEATED 
CONSERVATORY. 

I have a large conservatory, attaohed to the 
house, looking north and north-west. It is to 
be absolutely unheated. I therefore want to 
know what creepers and plants would be suit¬ 
able for it, so that in the winter it would not be 
an eyesore to look at from the drawing-room, 
which opens and looks into it.—M. 

*,* Such a house with an aspeot looking north 
and north-west could be used for and be made 
effective with plants that are in more favoured 
parts of the country grown out-of-doors entirely. 
Such as these would be decidedly preferable to 
running risks with subjects of a doubtful 
constitution. Camellias, which are af ten classed 
with greenhouse plants— ».e., with plants that 
are kept in a minimum temperature of at least 
35 degs. could safely be used for training against 
a wall, for which purpose they are well suited, 
the better plan being to plant them out if 
possible; in fact, nearly, if not quite, all the 
plants in such a house should be planted out for 
the sake of better protection at the roots, for it 
is an established fact that plants in pots suffer 
from cold and frost, relatively speaking, more 
speedily than when so treated. Another 
excellent subject for such a house would be 
Magnolia conapicua, or the Yulan. Another 
would be the Ceanothus in variety, or Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, which out-of-doors flowers 
in midwinter, would suit. The hardier 
of the Vines, as the Sweetwater and the 
Muscadine sections, two trusty kinds being 
Royal Muscadine and Chasselas Vibert, would 
not only look well, but give fair prospects of a 
return in fruit. If a black Grape were tried it 
should be Esperione, which is the best, being 
preferable to the Black Hamburgh for the pur¬ 
pose. Passiflora coerulea, the blue Passion 
Flower, and Constance Eliott, its white form, 
oould also be strongly recommended, this and 
tho Vines being beat adapted for the roof. Of 
fiue-foliaged plants, the best of all would be 
Chama3rop9 Fortunei, which is practically hardy 
in the locality in question. It is a noble plant, 
thriving best in an open border rather than in a 
pot. Phormium tenax, or the New Zealand 
Flax, will Btand outside in safety in the Isle of 
Wight; in this case it should be safe under 
glass. Aralia Sieboldi wonll be p°rft 
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and should be one of the chosen ones. Bambusa 
Metake would be the best of the Bamboos. 
Araucaria excelsa would possibly stand. Of 
Ferns, the best of the British kinds should be 
chosen, with hardy exotics, as Woodwardia 
radicans. The two chief points to observe are 
to plant out and never to give any air during or 
immediately after a frost. At such times the 
thawing should proceed leisurely, with no 
sudden ohange or exposure to keen, cutting 
winds. J. 


BEDDING “GERANIUMS.” 

Those who wish to preserve any of their old 
plants for another season must not delay the 
lifting of them until the frost has partially de¬ 
stroyed them, for if the tips of the shoots are 
frostbitten, it is probable that the shoots will 
continue to decay until the whole plant is gone. 
I like to lift rather early in October. Pick off all 
the large leaves, for they only die away, and 
frequently rot the stem, and pot at once in the 
smallest pots you can get the roots into. Do not 
cut any part of the shoots or roots away, for 
every cut is liable to bring deoay. Give a good 
soaking of water, and set them in a frame where 
they can be kept close for a few days, after 
which, ventilate freely, and keep rather dry at 
the root. The best place to winter them is on 
shelves near the glass, with a temperature of 
about 45 degs. ; these plants will yield a fine lot 
of cuttings in March if cut down close, and will 
then make splendid plants for vases, or for filling 
the centres of large beds. They are even more 
free-blooming than one-year-old plants, and 
many of the tricolor and bicolor sections can be 
kept for several seasons by reason of their slow 
growth compared with that of the green-leaved 
or zonal varieties. If lifted carefully and placed 
in gentle heat, the semi-double varieties will 
flower freely through the winter. 

J. G., Gosport. 


Stocking a greenhouse — I have just 
ordered a lean-to greenhouse from one of your 
advertisers, and shall be glad if you would tell 
me how beat to stock it to look bright for this 
winter ? It opens out of a warm sitting-room, 
and looks due south, with one side to the west. 
I cannot expend more than £3 on plants. Would 
Roses grow up the wall inside? The size is 
12 feet by 8 feet. — Beginner, Hants. 

\* Yes, Roses may be grown on the back 
wall, provided that they are not shaded to any 
extent by a Vine or other climbers trained over 
the roof. But why not train the Roses over the 
roof (on wires), and grow Camellias, Fuchsias, 
or the like on the back wall ? Two good Roses 
for the purpose would be Marshal Niel and 
Climbing Niphetos. Without heat you cannot 
expect to have a very gay display during the 
depth of winter, but Christmas Roses, Violets, 
Primroses, and winter-flowering Irises in pots 
will go a long way, and some neat bushes of 
Laurustinus, and a good plant or two of the 
Naked-flowered Jasmine, in large pots or boxes, 
will also be very useful. For the spring display 
a quantity of Hyacinths, Tulips, Naroissi, 
Spiraeas, etc , should be obtained, potted, and 
buried in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre at once. A 
dozen or two of good Carnations and Auriculas 
should also be purchased and grown in pots, and 
some plants of Primula Sieboldi, Hydrangea 
paniculate, etc., with some Veronicas, hardy 
Cyclamens, and so forth, will all help, and 
require but little care. 

Destroying woodlice. —I often see in 
Gardening inquiries as to how to get rid of 
woodlice. Quite recently the reply was that 
there was much difficulty about it. My 
experience is that nothing can be easier. A 
good dusting with powdered Pyrethrum (obtain¬ 
able at any chemists) and they are gone as by 
magic. They were underneath my Ferns in 
pots in hundreds this time last year, but one 
good dusting under each pot soon got rid of 
them, and they have not appeared since. I 
have had my kitchens dusted around the skirt¬ 
ings about twice at short intervals, and I have 
not been troubled with blackbeetles since.—K., 
Plymouth. 

1402.— Heating a frame.— I do not think 
the plan suggested in the inquiry will answer. 
I am afraid connecting the pipe with the lamp 
chimney will oause the lamp to smoke, and then 
* he fumes would do as much harm to the foliage 


as the frost. If you must use an ordinary lamp, 
only do so when you cannot exclude the frost by 
external coverings. It will be of much service 
if you use the lamp on mild days occasionally, 
when you can ventilate the frame to dry up the 
moisture. Damp is often as great an enemy to 
tender plants in frames as cola.—J. C. C. 

1463.— Gladiolus Lemoinei seeding.— 
As your plants are in the open air, it is doubtful 
if the seed will ripen now the season is so far 
advanced. Ripe seeds are nearly black, so you 
will be able to judge whether they ripen or not; 
but seeing that you have strong plants, you will 
be able to increase the stock by offaets in the 
spring. To get plants of a flowering size the 
same season, the seed must be sown in a warm 
house or a hot-bed—the latter preferably—early 
in March, and then grown on in a rich soil and 
in single pots until the middle of June, when 
they may be planted in the open.—J. C. C. 

Wintering “Geraniums,” etc. — i 
have a snare room in which I should like to keep 
hardy plants during winter, such as “Gera¬ 
nium” cuttings and Chrysanthemums, etc. 
What treatment would they require, and are 
they likely to do well ? Would an oil stove suit 
for warming in severe weather? I should be 
much obliged if you would inform me what I 
might grow in such a place ? I am entirely 
without glass, the room faces south-west, and 
has one large window about 7 feet high and 
4 feet wide. Also will double Tulips do well in 
pots, and how should they be treated ?—H. J. 
Hewitt. 

%* “Geraniums” are not hardy plants, but 
only half-hardy, though by keeping them almost 
dry during the winter they will endure several 
degrees of frost without injury. They might 
be wintered in the window of such a room, as 
you describe, also Fuchsias, Myrtles, Arum and 
other Lilies, Plumbago capensis, Vallota 
purpurea (Scarborough Lily), and some others. 
Chrysanthemums, however, seldom do well in 
such a place, as when they begin to grow, which 
they quickly do in mild weather, or as the 
spring draws on, the shoots become long and 
weak, and never make good plants. Still a few 
plants may be managed quite close to the 
glass. A small oil-stove will be useful to keep 
out frost in severe weather, and at such times 
the plants should have little or no water. Yes, 
double Tulips succeed well in pots. 


Twelve Cacti for a room.— Will you 
kindly give me a list of the best twelve sorts of 
Cacti for growing in pots in a room ? I do not 
care for the very odd-looking sorts, but particu¬ 
larly want free-flowering ones. Any advice 
would greatly oblige ? - H. M. C , Devon. 

*/ Some of the most handsome and, at the 
same time, easily-oultivated members of the 
Cactus tribe are found amongst the varieties of 
Cereus. Six of the best of these are C. flagelli- 
formis (pink), C. specioBissimus (crimson), C. 
splendidus (scarlet), C. superbus (red), C. trian¬ 
gularis (white), and C. Tweediei (orange). 
Some of the Phyllocactus also are fine and use¬ 
ful, especially such as E. Ackermanni (scarlet), 
E. alatum (white), E. crenatum (white), E. 
latifrons (yellow), E. speciosum (red), and E. s. 
Jenkinsoni (rich crimson). All the above are 
easily grown from outtings, and should be potted 
in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, sand, 
and old mortar-rubbish in equal parts. In 
summer keep warm and moist, and in winter 
dry and safe from frost. 

Fuchsia Ricoartoni.— Along the southern 
coast of England this Fuohsia is seen to great 
perfection. Especially at Hastings are the 
gardens gay with the bushes of this hardy 
kind. The narrow orimson flowers are very 
pretty, and the plant is altogether graceful ana 
handsome. This plant shows to great advan¬ 
tage against Hydrangeas; in fact, anything 
that has dark foliage. I wonder it is not more 
used in London, as it is hardy and grows most 
luxuriantly. The oolour of the flowers is a {good 
crimson, without that purple tinge sometimes 
seen in Fuohsias. —F. 


“The Wild Garden : or, the Nmtendisation end 

Natural Grouping of Hardy Bsootic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 


wood enaravingt from drawings l r _ 

enlarged. Demy Seo, linen boards, pries 13a.; well bowed it i 
half-vorooro, 18a. Through all booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOS90M CIRRHOSUM. 

This is one of the most beautiful of the Odonto- 
gloesuma, but unfortunately rather difficult to 
grow. It requires the cool end of a Oattleya- 
house, where one has such a atruoture, other¬ 
wise it needs much the same treatment as other 



Flower of Odontoglossum cirrhosum. 


members of the family. The flowers are white, 
blotched and spotted with marone, and they 
are borne rather dose together on arching 
spikes. Stout spikes that bear very few 
blossoms should be cut off, so as to prevent the 
plant getting weak. Our illustration shows a 
single bloom. 


Treatment of Dendrobium nobile — 

I am anxious to know what treatment I had 
better give to some Dendrobium nobile plants 
that are now pushing young growths about 
1 inch long, having been almost dormant during 
the summer ? I have them at present in inter¬ 
mediate house with Cattleyas.—S herb rook. 

*»* Your plants of Dendrobium nobile are 
■very much out of season, this being caused 
probably by insufficient heat during the spring 
and early summer months. This Orchid, in 
common with nearly all Dendrobes, likes a brisk 
moist heat and plenty of sunlight during its 
growing season, which should be from about 
March or April until August, by which latter 
time the stems ought to be fully made up. 
Instead of this your plants presumably had 
not finished last year’s growth until this spring, 
and are now starting at a time when it is 
impossible to get them finished and ripened 
before winter. The best treatment you can 
now give them will be to keep them in the 
warmest and sunniest position at command 
and water them judiciously, by this means 
keeping the growths gently moving all through 
the winter. The progress, even with the best 
care will not be rapid, but it is all that can 
be done under the circumstances; then in 
spring you must increase the heat and mois¬ 
ture and grow the plants as rapidly as possible 
until you see by the terminal leaves appearing 
that another set of growths are completed. 
After this remove them from the growing quar¬ 
ters and expose them to the full sun and air, 
placing them right out-of-doors if the weather 
is favourable ana giving only enough water at 
the roots to prevent the pseudo-bulbs, or stems 
from shrivelling. This will have the effect of 
keeping the plants dormant, and they must 
another season be so kept all through the 
winter. After this you ought to experience no 
difficulty in keeping the plants to their proper 
annual routine of growth and they will doubtless 
flower freely at their proper season. With 
regard to the outdoor treatment wer may say 
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that the plants must be again housed, in a cool, 
airy structure, not later than the first week in 
September. 

OUTDOOR PLANT*. 
Daffodils in unsatisfactory soils. 

Will “ E.,” who wrote the interesting article on 
Daffodils in Gardening of Oct. 12th, kindly 
inform me if it is usually more difficult to 
succeed with the bright yellow and deep yellow 
self Trumpet varieties, such as maximus major, 
H. Irving, Santa Maria, Ard Rich, than with 
the bicolors, Empress, etc., and tne soft yellows 
Emperor, P. R. Barr, and Rugilobus ? The soil 
here (borders of Kent and Sussex) is a rich loam, 
with ** cold bottom ”—i.e., not clay, but some¬ 
thing approaching it. Lent Lilies grow wild 
abundantly, and also biflorus, though that is 
now almost exterminated. All the bioolors 
grow luxuriantly, and all the medium-crowned 
varieties, Golden Spur, and obvallaris, succeed 
partially, and until last winter Leda and Albi- 
oans, have flourished. But I cannot succeed 
with the first named yellow sorts. The bulbs 
dwindle in size, and divide into many tiny ones, 
and if left two years without taking up, they 
are usually more than half rotted away. I have 
never tried manure as “ E ” describes, as the 
vigorous kinds succeed splendidly in this soil 
without it, and my own idea is that the self 
yellows may require a drier, warmer soil. I 
shall be grateful for any information about them, 
or suggestions for growing them.—E. L. H. 

*/ It is far more difficult to succeed with 
suoh kinds as maximus major, Henry Irving, 
Santa Maria, and Ard Righ, ihan those splendid 
bioolors, Empress, etc. They have the unfor¬ 
tunate habit of dwindling away, and want the 
warmest, driest spot, also to be lifted each year 
and replanted again in early autumn. Maximus, 
one of the most beautiful of all Daffodils, so rich 
and splendid in colour, is very quixotic. We 
hope readers will give information to help our 
correspondent, as doubtless a large number of 
readers grow and know Daffodils well. 

Zinnias. — Those who care about old 
fashioned flowers cannot fail to admire the 
quaint and varied oolours of the beautiful 
Zinnias. The seeds should be sown under glass 
about Maroh or April, and the young plants 

8 ut out at the end of May. They will soon 
ower and continue to bloom through the 
summer until the frost. The colours vary from 
white to & deep crimson, besides many very 
pretty salmon-pinks. When once planted out 
Zinnias do not require attention, except during 
the very dry weather. The flowers are useful 
when cut, and effective, lasting for a very long 
time. They are suitable to mix with other 
things, but I like to see them kept apart, 
especially the self-coloured varieties.—F. 

Tropeeolum specioBum — I have two 
seedling plants of this creeper, transplanted at 
the end of July from the Lake district, where 
they were growing almost wild in a garden 
hedge. They are now in pots and have been 
kept in a cool greenhouse. When should they 
be put into position out-of-doors in a mild part 
of Kent ? Could they be trained on the roof 
inside a warm greenhouse (about 60 degs.) 
during the winter ?—J. H. 

*/ Tropaeolum speciosum will not thrive in 
the south so well as it does in the north. The 
greenhouse will be too hot for it. Plunge it in 
a cold pit, or better still in some shady spot 
outside, mulching the roots to keep them moist. 
Early in the spring make up a bed on the shady 
side of a building or wall. Mix peat, leaf-mould, 
add some old turf and sand together, take out a 
trenoh by the side of the wall, and fill in with 
the prepared compost and plant the TropsBolum 
therein. Fix up a trellis for it to grow upon. 

Drainage. —I am adding to my garden a 
small plot of land 38 yards by 20 yards, which 
has hitherto formed part of a pasture field. The 
soil is about 12 inches deep on a substratum of 
day. How deep, and at what distance should 
drains be placed to ensure proper dryness for 
fruit-trees and ordinary vegetables ? It would 
not be easy to make the outlet lower than 4 feet 
deep. Is 2 foot 6 inches too near the surface for 
the commencement of the drains?—H. 
Cheshire. 

* # * Drain your land at 2 feet to 3 feet depth, 
according to what you wish to plant. The dis¬ 


tance named 2 feet at the start will do well. 
You cannot err in having plenty of drains in such 
land. Six feet to 9 feet apart would answer, 
but more width between. If you fill your 
drains in with coarse rubble this carries away 
more moisture. Before planting fruit-trees can 
you trench the land ? But do not bury top soil. 
Double dig, and add such aids as old mortar, 
chalk or lime, burnt refuse of any kind, or even 
burnt day—anything to open the soil. 


IN8E0T ENEMIES. 


The Earwig (Forficula auricularis). 

On* of the insects with which everybody is 
most familiar is the earwig, for there are few 
years in which they do not abound in most 
gardens. They may often be found in dwelling- 
houses. They are a source of great trouble and 
annoyance to gardeners by feeding on the flowers 
and young shoots of many different kinds of 
plants; their favourites are Dahlias, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and Carnations. They are also 
fond of Buch fruit as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grapes, Apples, and Pears, and they 
sometimes creep into Cauliflowers and render 
them dirty and unfit for use. Their presence, 
however, is not an unmitigated evil, as they do 
not confine themselves entirely to vegetable 
food, but at times destroy aphides and thrips. 
They are very voracious, but feed only at 
night, creeping into some sheltered place during 
the day. The best way to destroy them is to 
trap them by placing in their haunts something 
into which they can creep and hide. Among 
the best traps are small garden pots, half-filled 
with dry Mosb or crumpled paper. Short lengths 
of rods or any hollow-stemmed plant make most 
useful traps, as the earwigs can so easily be 
blown out of them. The stems of Sunflowers 
and Beans, cut into lengths of 9 inches or a foot, 
are admirably suited for this purpose, particu¬ 
larly those of the former, as the pithy lining is 
somewhat sweet. Crumpled balls of paper are 
also very useful. The traps should be 
placed among the shoots of the plants 
which are attacked—should be examined 
every morning, and the occupants shaken 
or blown into a vessel of water with 
enough paraffin-oil floating on the top to com¬ 
pletely cover the surface with a good film. This 
will soon kill them. The natural enemies of the 
earwigs are various small birds, toads, and some 
of our larger beetles, particularly the ones 
known as the devil's coach horse or tetid rove 
beetle, and one of the Ichneumon flies. The 
popular notion that it is the habit of earwigs to 
crawl into persons’ ears at night has little or no 
foundation. It is, of course, possible that one 
might try and hide itself in such a locality, but 
I never knew anyone who had met with suoh an 
experience, nor heard of an authenticated oase. 
Even if one did enter a person’s ear it would be 
impossible for it to creep into the brain as some 
persons assert, for there is no open passages 
from the ear into the brain, and if they 
tried to make one, they would moat certainly 
wake the person. It is also commonly stated 
that earwigs cannot fly; this is quite a mis¬ 
take. It is true they are not often seen on the 
wing, but as they fly by night this is not to be 
wondered at; and if an earwig is carefully ex¬ 
amined, under the short wing-cases will be found 



The earwig. 

a most beautiful pair of wings, folded up in the 
most elaborate manner, and which require the 
assistance of the pincers at the end of the body 
before they can be closed after use. The female 
lays her eggs in the spring and early summer 
under dead leaves, stones, the bark of trees, 
etc., in a cluster of fifteen or twenty. In¬ 
stead of leaving them to fate, as most insects 
do, she broods over them as a bird would. 
In about a month's time the eggs hatch, and 
the mother, apparently.. f<jr some little time 
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afterwards, takes charge of the young ones, 
as they have been fonnd seeking protection 
tinder her. They much resemble their parents, 
bat are lighter in colour, and have no wings or 
wing-cases, and their pincers are weak and 
almost straight. They shed their skins from 
time to time as they increase in size. When 
they have only one more change of skin to make 
they are still more like their parents, as they 
acquire rudimentary wings and wing-cases; 
they are then in the condition which is the same 
as the chrysalis state in most other insects, and 
on again casting their skins appear as perfect 
insects, which are too well known to require 
description. O. 8. 8. 

BULBS FOB 00RRB8P0NDHNTS 

Questions.— Queries and answers ore inserted in 
G aamurnfe free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid diown for their guidanoe. All oommunioations 
. * * r * -, written on 


don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pobmshbe. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to oe used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Grudinins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oommxsnieation. 

Answers (which, with theeaoepHonof such at cannot 
well be classi/led, will be found in their different depart* 
menu) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbxix« 
should mention tie number in which they appeared, 

1666. — Large Cockscomb3.— I shall b« obliged if 
you, or any of the readers of Gardening, will tell me the 
sixe of the largest Cockscomb ever grown T—T. Dennison. 

1667. — Building an Ice house.— I should feel 
greatlv obliged if someone would inform me how to build 
an toe-house, and the best way to keep ice for summer use ? 
—Rhyzdoldog. 

1663.—' Treatment of bulbs In pots.— What posi¬ 
tion in a conservatory would be best to plaoe bulbs In dur¬ 
ing the winter, and how should they be treated? The oon- 
servatory Is facing the east.— Iris. 

1669 — How to prepare leaves of Tobaooo for 
use.— 1 shall feel grateful if anyone oan give me some 
information regarding the right method of preparing the 
Tobaoco-leavea. A friend of mine has grown some plants 
and is anxious to make some of the fragrant weed, if 
possible, of service, but doea not know exactly how f— 
Amateur. 

1670. —Carnations In pots.— I have some young 
Carnation plants as follows: Alice Ayres, Acme, Mrs. R. 
Hole, Lord Salisbury, Duchess of Fife, Glolre de Nancy, 
and Germania. 1 have potted them and have them in my 
greenhouse. The greenhouse hss a stove for winter. Do 
they require much heat, aod should they be kept in the 
coolest or warmest pattf Are they suitable pot plants? 
If you could give me some general idea of their treatment 
under these conditions I should be obliged. I am only a 
beginner, and have gained much from your paper.— Car- 
ration. 

1671. — Tulip-tree from seed.— I should be obliged 
by any information as to raising the Tulip-tree 
(Ltriodendron tulipifera) from seed. I have for three years 
unsuccessfully tried to raise it from seed. I have procured 
t l e seed from the leading seedsmen, and have even sent to 
America for it. I have soaked it in warm water, and have 
tried it in a propagating house, but have never sucoeeded 
In getting one solitary seed to germinate. The seed-bed 
In whioh I sowed it in the spring of 1893 has never been 
touohed, so as to allow it time. I should like to know; l, 
When is the seed ripe ? 2, Where is it best procured ? 3, 
The time to sow it ? 4, The soil for sowing it in ? 6, How 
long doea it take to germinate ? 0, Any hlnte ae to after 
treatment ?—Hendon. 


To th* following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give /father answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1672.— Unsatisfactory Ar&lla {A maUur \—The 
Aralia is not difficult to manage. Give the plant a light 
position, and do not overwater. It is hardy in some p‘ 
in the country, especially in the south. 

1573.— Use of peat-Moss (B. B .\—We have never 
found peat-Mose fall, our only failures with it for foroing 
being in the oase of Mushroom-beds. This, we found, was 
owing to dryness. Ws admit your oomplaint about gar¬ 
deners, but they should not all be olaesed alike. 

16/4.— Making a rookery (H. R. S .).—'To tell the 
beet way to make a rookery would occupy some space, and 
perhapj the telling would be of no use to you. We have 
seen a good many rockeries, but most of them were poor 
Imitations of Nature. Perhaps the best way to make i 
•mall rockery would be to bed the stones partly In the 
ground, with the upper portions peeping through, occa¬ 
sionally rising into a rugged mass. The stSnes should 
Mope a little to convoy th water U. t ie vm m f 'he plants. 


1575. — Treatment of Tea Rose Cuttings (/Wt). 
—It is really too late now, but you might put a few under 
glass. We should, however, advise you to wait until next 
July, when cuttings of wood that has lately flowered will 
strike in about six weeks if inserted in light, gritty soil in 
41-inch pots and kept in a cold frame. 

1576. — Treatment of " G-eranlnms ’* and 
Puohslas (Peer's Court).— The cold pit plan ie an ex- 
oellent one for keeping Fuchsias. 1 have kept them 
covered deeply with ashes in the open ground ; but it is 
untidy to have heaps of ashes around the beds in winter, 
and, besides, one ought to have other plants in the beds in 
winter and spring. 

1577. — Planting Cabbages ( D arrant).—Y out 
questions are curious. To the first we should repty 15,840 
plants, the hedge being taken into account. The next 
question as to plants 18 inches apart, and their value at 
one penny each would work out at about £66 an acre, a 
price we fear yeu would not realise, as there would be 
many minor matters to oounder. 

1578. — Unsatisfactory lawn (R. J. $.).—Take up 
the good turf carefully and lay it on one side to lay down 
again. Then fork out the roots of the troublesome weed 

ption it must be the Yarrow), 
lown the turf as far as it will 

B >, and eithsr get new turf to make up with, or wait till 
arch and sow Grass-seeds. We should prefer turf, and 
get the job out of hand at once. 

1579.— Roses suffering from wind (W. I. M ). 

—You had better cat back the long shoots of the Roses 
sufficiently to relieve the wind pressure, and finish the 
pruoing in Much. This will also help io the ripening of 
the wood. Better prune the Martahal Nlel close back to 
induce stronger shoots to break out which should be 
trained in full length as they grow. You will hardly get 
any blooms next season. Lst the plant grow as it will and 
get strong. Soot may be used in moderation. 

1530.— Mrs. Pinoe Crape, etc. (Amateur, Corn¬ 
wall).— You are fortunate in your climate. Mrs. Pince 
does not usually ripen so well in an unheated house. 
Alicante would ripen well under like conditions, and so 
also would Golden Queen In your climate. I am doubtful 
about Gros Caiman and Lady Dawns's. You might mulch 
or graft either of the above Grapes on some of the II un- 
burghs. The beet early Peach under glass is, I think, 
Hale’s Early. I have tried a good many sorts, and think 
so well of Hale’s that I have planted half a new house with 
it. The Golden Eigle is a good late Peach, later thin 
Walburton’e Admirable ; but the latter Is a very fine late 
Peach.—H. 

153 L— Dividing Pampas Crass,—I have some 
large clumps of Pampas Grass which I want to divide. 
When will be the beet time to do it ?—8. O. T. 

*»* You must divide the clumps in spring when growth 
is commencing. 

1582.— Dwarf hardy shrubs. -I should be mu oh 
obliged if you would suggest some hardy shrubs, not 
higher than 4 feet when fully grown, that would be 
evergreen in a north border under the wall of the house, to 
look pretty, and to hide two oellar windows.—H sdoihoo. 

Cotoneaster mierophylla, Skimmia japmica, 
Osmanthus illicifolius, Mahonia aqui/olium, and 
Gaultheria Shalloti would be suitable. 

1583.— Protection of Tsa Rosas la winter 
out-of-doors.— Will you kindly say whether the follow* 
ing Roses require protection on a south wall in this suburb 
—vis., Gloire de Dijon, Red Glolre, Bouquet dOr, W. A. 
Riehardson ?—G. F. D. 

,* All the Roses mentioned will succeed out-of-doors. 
W. A. Richardson should have the warmest place. An 
easterly position should be avoided in every oase. 

1684.—Scotch Plr for a hedge.— Oan young 
Sootoh Fir be grown as a hedge? Will it bear clipping 
like the Yew, and will cattle eat It ?—Fsx, 

w No, none of the Pines will bear clipping in this way. 
Cattle will not eat them. 

1585.— Repotting plants.— The following plants in 
6-inch pots are full of roots. Should they be repotted now ? 
Ooleus, Oytisus, Lemon-soented Verbena, Habrothamnus, 
and Balsam.—0. J. 

* t * No; leave them undisturbed—at least, until the early 
>nng. Coleus must be kept about 10 degs. warmer than 
ie others. If the Balsams are of the annual kinds they 
will die off shortly, but the perennial varieties need the heat 
of a stove. 

1586.— Pruning Aliamandas.— When aod how 
should I prune an Allamanda which is growing rathsr 
rampant in stove ?—Daruby Dais. 

. The best time to cut these plants back is before the 
new growth commences , bat if the growth is inconveniently 
thick or long it may be reduced moderately now or at any 
time during the winter. 

1587.— Oobssa soandens.— What can I do with 
Oobea scandens that has grown too big for my oonaer 
vatory ? When ooold it be cue back?—J. II. " 


1690.—Ivy not dinging iproperly.— Can you 
inform me why some Ivy planted against a stuccoed wall 
will not cling properly, ana also what is Ihe right time to 
trim Ivy ?—T. H. V. 

*** The Ivy is probably unable to cling to the wall 
because the stucco is not sound and comes off when dung 
to by the aerial roots. If this is not the case, there must 
be something in the stucco distasteful to the plants. The 
best time to trim Ivy is in the spring or early summer 
(Mayor June ), as new growth is made again directly 
then. 

1591. —Oyprlpedlum leaves turning brown. 

I have a Oypripedium, some of the leaves of whioh have 

become brown, like the enclosed. Will yon tell me what 
the cause is ? They are in 60 degs. to 70 degs. of heat.—A 
Rradbr. 

1 pparently a rather bad case of scalding, caused 
ly by strong sun shining on the leaves when wet. 
ou are keeping the plants too warm. 

1592. — Watering Orchids.— Is it advisable to water 
cool-house Odontogloeaums, Oacidiums, from time to time 
by placing in water up to the rims? They stand in pots on 
peat, which is kept moist.—O. T. 

*»* This may be done now and then in very hot w •other 
while the plants are growing, especially should they become 
really dry at any time; but if properly watered in the 
ordinary way it will be unnecessary, and, while th»y are 
at rest, quite inadmissible. 

1593. — Cladloli in winter.— T sh\11 ba glad to know 
how bulbe of Gladioli Lsmoinei should be kept through 
the winter. After drying off the foliage should the bulbs 
be kept in piper bags until the spring ?—Hawthorn. 

Bulbs of the new Lemoinei rate of Gladioli are 
perfectly hardy , and may be left in the open ground, 
where this is fairly light and dry, for the winter. 

1591— Plants for hanging - baskets.—I am 

anxious to plant three hanging-baskets, in a small green¬ 
house which is not heated, with Tradesoantias and 
Tropwalums. Will you kindlv tell me wheiher theremu«c 
be earth in the baskets, or will the roots grow simply in 
Moss?—B koin.vbr, Hants. 

It will be useless to plant such tender subjects as 
Tropceolums and Tradescantias in an unheated green¬ 
house, as the first sharp frost will kUl them outright. 
Better furnish the baskets with such things as Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia), Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
8armentosa), etc. The baskets should be well lined with 
Moss first , and then filled with light rich soil, and 
planted. 

1595.— Restoring a Laurel hedge.— Would you 
kindly tell me what is the beet way to restore a Laurel- 
hedge? Until last winter it flourished, but during the 
froit much of it was killed, especially at the part nearest 
the ground. Would you suggest planting youog trees to 
fill up gape, or would these bushes shoot out lower if they 
were cut bick ?—Hkdoshoo. 

Yes, and cut the old ones to the ground; but, better 
still, destroy Hand plant something prettier and better, as 
Sweet Brier or Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa), or a mixture 
of the two. 

1696.— Fruit-trea for town garden.— I have a 

small patch of ground (II feet by 9 feet, south aspeot) at 
bnk of town dwelling-house, in which I should like to 
plant a fruit-tree. What would be the most suitable and 
take the least room T—Amatbur. 

Plant an Apple-tree on the Paradise-stock-say, 
King tf the Pippins if a dessert variety is liked, or for 
cooking plant Hawthomden or Mankf Codiin. A good 
Pear is Louise Bonne of Jersey or Williams' Bon Chtitien, 
both reliable croppers. Both should be in bush form, not 
standards. Plum Victoria is best. 

1597. — Pruning standard Rose-trees —Will you 
tell me if I ought to prune now standard Rosea budded last 
year? The shoots are about 14 inches high, and have 
dowered several times. And, if so, how much ought 1 to 
out off? Also, ought I to shorten shoots budded this year 
no w 6 inches or 8 inches high ?—B. O. D. 

Let them all alone now, and prune nothing till the 
spring, when cut back to two ot three good eyes. 

1598. —Treatment of Mareohal Niel Rose.— 
Some months ago I asked you what I should do with my 
Marshal Niel Rose. I told you it had a shoot 5 feet long, 
whioh you said cut down to about a foot, and I did so 
This year it has a rod 20 feet long What do you advise ? 
1 thought of outting 4 feet of it off, and bringing the point 
back, as we do Grape-Vines, to get the back buds to 
break. Would this be right?—G ardrnir. 

. Certainly leave the shoot until it has borne flowers; 
then cut it again. You must not touch it now. You can 
train the rod as suggested. 


V This is the great fault of this otherwise charming 
plant under glass—it makes too much growth. This may 
be reduced to a moderate extent now, but the proper time 
for pruning if in the spring before growth recommences, 
when the plant may be cut back to almost any extent. 

1588.— Destroying wire worm.— Will someone 
kindly say how to kill the wireworm, which is most 
destructive in my garden ?—K. O. 

*,* Dress the land at this season with fine gas-lime. Lst 
if lay on the surface for a time , then dig in, and during 
the early spring frequently stir the surface with a fork. 
In digging turn the soil up as roughly as possibls for the 
weather to pulverise. 

beep*]_ 

—Will you kindly tell me if I do right in giving Maiden¬ 
hair and other Ferns liquid-manure (sheep*manure and 
eoot) through the winter? Tney are all in fernery in 
greenhouse, and kept as near 50 degs. to 60 degs. as can 
be.—W illiam J. G. Lovbll. 

V Certainly not. Such treatment will do more harm 
than good. After the growth has been mads nothing but 
pure water is required, and not too much of that in a low 
temperature at least. 


1599. — Sowing Orass-seed, etc.—I have taken a 
small house, built in the middle of a large field. I see in 
this week’s number of your valuable paper you think it too 
late to sow Grass-seed. Do you advise me to turf the 
pieoe I want for a tennis-lawn, and will you teU me some 
quick-growing trees to plant for shade at the end of the 
lawn ?— Beginner, Hants. 

,* Yes, it is too late to sow Grau seed now, and ground 
required for a lawn had better be turfed at once. The 
Black Italian, Canadian, and Balsam Poplars are among 
the most rapidly growing of all trees, and afford a nice 
shade. 

1600. — Treatment of General Jaoquemlnot 
Rose.—Lost November I planted a General Jacqueminot 
Rose in a 10-lnoh pot, and put it in a heated greenhouse. 

It had been pruned a little when it came from the nurseries, 
so I did not cut down any more, nor did I prune it in 
spring. It sent out a lot of weak wood, also one strong 
shoot about a yard long. I put it outside this summer, 
when it stopped growing altogether. I want it to bloom 
inside in a pot. Will you please say how to treat It, an 1 . 
oblige ?— Robes. 

*,* Cut back the weakly growths to within S inches, but 
do not cut away more than the point of the strong shoot, 
then bend this down in the best way you can and let the 
plant come on very steadily. Next year you will probably 
have more uniform growth, and mn then prune on more 
orthodox lines. 
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1001.— Azalea molllz.— I have an Azalea mollia which 
waefoll of bloom in spring. I have had it under glaee 
all summer, and it has not shed its leaves yet. I do not 
know what to do to have it in bloom again next spring. 
Will you kindly Inform me also how many years you oan 
bloom the same plant with any amount of success?— 
Rosss. 

V After the growth had been made the plant ought to 
have been gradually hardened off and stood on ashes in the 
open air. Better expose it at once, or the wood will not 
beoome sufficiently ripened. Place at the foot of a sunny 
(south) wall, and leave it there, giving ivoter only when 
really necessary, until severe frost sets in Keep cool through 
the winter, and do not force it at all in the spring. These 
plants will bloom abundantly and annually with proper 
treatment for many years ; they are quite hardy. 


1602 — Plants for rooms In winter.— Would 
you give me the names of a few plants which will look 
green and stand the winter in a room in which there is a 
fire nearly every day, but which, nevertheless, is very 
draughty and damp. In spite of Are, water left in the 
room last winter overnight was frozen in the morning.— 
B. 0. D. 

*** Of course, flowering plants are out of the question. 
The only plant we oan recommend under the circum¬ 
stances is the Aspidistra, both green and variegated 
variety. Ferns would be a failure. 

1603.— Ampelopsls Veitohl.— I see you advise 
talking cuttings of Ampelopris Veitohl in September. Is 
it too late to take them now ? If not, kindly tell me how 
to do eo, and if they will be strong enough to plant out In 
the spring against a wall ?— Oountbss. 

%* It is getting late now, but the cuttings may be rooted 
yet with care. Keep them cool at first, and when “ callused ” 
plunge them in bottom heat, and they will soon form roots. 
The plants ought to have a year's growth before being put 
out. 


1604. —Lilies In pots.—I have about 100 choice Lilies 
of various sorts in pots whioh have flowered in the con¬ 
servatory, and have since died down under a north wall. 
How should I enoourage them to have them in flower next 
July, not before?— Darlky Da lx. 

*«* The plants may be repotted at once, but do not dis¬ 
turb the new roots more than can be helped. Keep them 
in a cool pit through the winter, and bring them on quite 
quietly in the spring , with plenty of air. • 

1605. —Roses.— I want bix good H.P.’s suitable fora 
wall about 7 feet high, and six Teas for a similar position. 
The aspect is good.—H. Q. 

*** Alfred Oolomh, John Hopper Jules Margottin, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Duke of Edinburgh, and Mme. Victor Verdier 
are six good H P.'s for your purpose ; but we should 
substitute for two of them Cheshunt Hybrid and Aimie 
Vibert ( Noisette, white). Six good Teas: Gloire de Dijon, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Rive d’Or, Reine Marie Henrietta, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, and Clothilda Soupert; but Ciline 
Forestier and W. A. Richardson are two fine kinds for a 
wall. 

1606. — Auriculas.—I sent to a nurseryman for some 
Auriculas and alpine Auriculas for the open ground. He 
has sent them in pots. Should I torn them out of the 
pots, or should I plunge them into the ground in the pots? 


*** Plants of the alpine or garden Auriculas should be 
planted out in the open ground at once, preferably amongst 
rockwork or in a well-drained border. The finer show 
varieties should be grown in pots under glass—in a frame 
or cool-house. 

1607 — To destroy weeds.— Would you kindly 
insert in your next issue the best remedy for killing weeds 
on garden paths, which are oompletely overrun with 
them ? We have valuable cats and dogs here, so we want 
nothing injurious to them.— We bob. 

*** Diluted sulphuric or carbolic acid will answer the 
purpose. Of course, these are powerful poisons, but the 
latter especially no animal would be likely to touch, we 
should say. The only alternative is to hoc the wcedM 
up, and then turn and roll the gravel. 


1608 — Curious growth on Cabbage.— I have a 
curious Cabbage growth on a Savoy. It is perfectly vase- 
shaped, with no crack or Join anywhere. The size of it is 
about a foot in height and 5 inches at the top. Is this a 
rare occurrence ? It has been suggested to me to preserve 
it iu spirits and present it to a museum, but I should like 
your opinion as to its occurrence ?—C. T. R, Oxford. 

*»* Cabbages frequently assume contorted shapes, 
especially with much heat or little rainfall for a long time. 
Savoys, for instance, this season are inclined to be vase¬ 
shaped. We do not think it would be xoorth preserving. 

1609— Greenhouse plants for hanging- 
basnets.— Would you please name a few greenhouse 

C ts suitable for hanging-baskets which are good 
mers, and the flowers suitable for oulting ? Also their 
culture? The house is heated with hot water.—J. E. 
Rats. 

V These are very few subjects that fulfil all the 
conditions you require. It seems rather an odd idea to 
grow plants in baskets for cutting from, for when the 
blossoms are cut the baskets cease to be effective. Three of 
the most suitable are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the ever- 
flowering Tropceolum Fireball, and Fuchsias. Drooping- 
habited Begonias also are nice for baskets; but of these the 
flowers are of not much use for cutting, as they bruise so 


1610,— Clematis not flowering.— For two years 
I have had Clematis La France and Smith’s Snow White 
Jaokmani, both fine plants, quite healthy, and have grown 
very freely, but have not flowered. Other Clematis flower 
very freely in the same house—a cold one—and under the 
same condition—Jaokmani, Mrs. Geo. Jaokman, and 
l/ioce of Wales. Should the above two be cut in or left 
alone ?—J. A. S. 

V* We cannot understand this, as La France is one of 
**•«*«* free-flowering varieties tn cultivation , flowering 
freely even in quite small pots, and, as far as we are 
aware, the other also is very free. Are you sure the plants 
srs true to name t We should advise cutting the plants 
back hard , and try again. Do not give them too much 
manure. 
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1611. —Celery eaten by insects.— Will you kindly 
inform me what it is that eats my Celery off just above the 
ground, usually attacking the largest and strongest stems ? 

I have looked at night, expecting to find snails, but fail 
to And any, yet in the morning I see stems cut off as 
usual. I have tried soot and fertiliser, but without any 
effect ?—Oblbry. 

%' Four Celery is attacked by a grub which encases 
itse f between the tissues of the leaf. These must either be 
killed by pressing between the finger and thumb or by 
picking off affected parts and burning them. This disease 
is very nfe this season. You appear to have used also too 
strong foods, the stems being injured. 

1612. —Propagating Rhododendrons.—I have 
some double-flowered Rhododendrons, and wish to know if 
they can be propagated by cuttings? If so, when would 
be the best time to take them, and could they be struck for 
growing in a conservatory as pot plants? Kindly mention 
how the cuttings should be taken.—U biq?b Fklia. 

The choice greenhouse varieties of Rhododendrons 
do not thrive to any extent when grown from cuttings. 
They must be grafted on stocks of the common strong¬ 
growing kinds, this being done during the winter season, 
and the plants after wir'd* kept in a close, moist heat unfit 
a union has been effected and the plants are fairly in 
growth. 

1613. —Treatment of Alliums, Ox&lls, etc.— 
Kindly advise me through your excellent paper how to 
treat Allium neapolitanum, Ox ilia Bowei, lutea, and 
versicolor, and Anemone horteuais? I want to grow them 
in pots in a cool house—just enough to keep out frost— 
and to have them in flower as soon as I can.— Blums. 

*«* All the plants mentioned are of very simple culture , 
and only require to be potted in good sandy loam in the 
autumn, and watered as required, keeping them nearly 
dry in very severe weather. In sandy soil and a sunny 
position the Oxalis will bloom freely, but if kept too damp 
and cold, but little, if at all. The Anemone will do best 
under cool treatment, and in a good substantial loam kept 
fairly moist. 

1614 — Pyros J aponloa fruiting, - For the last ten 
years and more I have had in my garden a japonica (red 
blossom ere the leaves are fully out). This year it has 
produoed two Pear-like fruits almost joined together 
Will you tell me if it is fruit or seed, and if unusual? 
Also, If good to eat ? I enclose a sketch of them as near as 
possible in appearance, though under size.—C. B. 
Robinson. 

*,* This is the fruit, which, of course, contains the seed. 
The Pyrus is fruiting abundantly this year, but we have 
never tried any preserve made from the fruit. Perhaps, 
some of our readers can help our correspondent. 

1615. —Treatment of outdoor Vine.—I have an 
outdoor Vine growing on a fence. It is ten vears old or 
more, and has never produced any Grapes until this year. 
Now it has eight or ten bunches of small, white Grapes 
without any stones. The branches have been badly trained, 
and are a maw of twisted oanee and leaves. Will you 
kindly direot me to some simple work from whioh I can 
learn how to prune this Vine? I have the “ Pruner,” in 
Weale’s series, but that presupposes a considerable 
amount of practical knowledge on the subject.—G boroiss. 

%* Your Grapes are stoneless. It shows that they have 
not been fertilised. There is too much wood, and probably 
the Vines want light. At the winter season remove a large 
portion of old naked wood. Nail in the young canes, and 
cut back lateral growth, not required to lay in dose to wall 
to two buds, and thin wood and branches next season. 
Barron's “ Book on the Vine ,’* which may be obtained 
from this office, will suit. 

1616. —Training Hoya oarnosa.— I have got one 
of these sent in 6-inch pot, and trained round sticks 2 feet 
high. 8hould I put it in larger pot and train up conserva¬ 
tory wall at once, or leave it alone for some time? Is it 
suitable for conservatory in which enough heat is got from 
hot-water pipes to keep out frost, except in very severe 
winters—when within 5 degs. of zero?—J. H. Sano. 

*** Leave the plant as it is until the spring. In April 
it may be either planted out in a well-drained border or be 
moved into a 9-inch or 10-inch pot. Soil: loam, four 
ports, leaf-mould, peat, sand, and mortar-rubbish, one 
part each. It will thrive if kept just safe from frost in 
winter, but it must be kept perfectly dry at that season 
The great fault of this other wise pretty plant is its liability 
to make too much growth in proportion to the flowers pro¬ 
duced. The only way to obviate this is to avoid rich soil 
and manure, and keep the plant cool and dry through the 
winter. 

1617. —Preparing flower borders.— I wish to 
know how to prepare flower-borders for all kinds of peren¬ 
nials and annuals, also a few shrubs. The foundations of 
the house to whioh the gardens belong ara built upon 
60 feet of sand. The borders face north, south, and east, 
and are protected by a 5 feet wall. At present only a few 
inches of loam have been spread on the surface.—S andy. 

*** Such soil as this ought to be deeply trenched and liber¬ 
ally manured, using strong farmyard “ spit-manure " or 
“ muck, " \f procurable. The addition of some strong loam, 
or even day, will be also very desirable, with a little lime. 
Put in a good layer of manure at the depth of about 3 feet 
from the surface. The work had better be commenced at 
once. Do not bury the turf ace-soil. 

1618. —Agapanthus Lily not flowering.—I 
have four large pots, 15-inch or 16-inch, of this Lily, quite 
full and looking very healthy, but had only one spike of 
bloom from the lot this year, and last year only two. I 
shall be much obliged if someone can explain the cause and 
advise me as to their proper treatment ? Though living in 
London, I have a large garden and good greenhouse, where 
I keep the Lilies in the winter, hut it is only heated suffi¬ 
ciently to keep out frost— Amatbur. 

*,* Plants of this nature never bloom so well in the con¬ 
fined and smoky atmosphere of a large town or city as in 
pure country air. From some cause the growth seems to 
lack the necessary substance, though otherwise strong and 
vigorous. Beyond this, the failure may arise from the 
plants not being sufficiently ripened. Towards the autumn 
they should be stood out-of-doors in a sunny position for 
some weeks, watering very sparingly at the same time. 
During the winter alto only enough water should be given 
to keep the foliage fresh. 


1619 — Temperature for a greenhouse.— I have 
a lean-to greenhouse in which I have a Vine, Ferns, 
“ Geraniums,” and a variety of other plants. I am putting 
in a Finsbury boiler. Would you kindly inform me at 
what heat 1 should keep the house, and what is the best 
colour for painting Inside walls, framework, and pipes ?— 
R. E. R. 

V The proper temperature of a house of this description 
is 40 dogs, to 4 5 degs. at night, with a rise to 50 degs. or 
55 degs. during the day when the sun shines. The best 
colour for the woodwork of a greenhouse is white (white 
lead and oil), just toned down slightly with a little blue or 
umber, and if the ironwork and any principal rafters, etc ., 
arc picked out with pale blue or green, a very pretty effect 
is obtained. Wall spaces should be done with hot, strong 
lime-roash, and hot-water pipes with nothing but boiled 
oil and lamp black. 

1620. —Flowering shrubs.— I have never troubled 
you before, so 1 trust you will excuse me. I want about a 
dozen flowering shrubs for the open border to mix with 
Syringas, and to bloom about the same time. Will you 
recommend me a few of the best?—R. W. P. 

*»* We should say that Rhododendrons and Azalea 
mollis in variety, Weigela rosea and vars , Halesia 
tetraptera(the Snowdrop-tree, not the Snowberry), Spirceas 
(shrubby) of sorts. Althaea frutex, EscaUonia macrantha, 
Deutzia scabra. Acacias, Viburnum opulus (Guelder 
Rose), and Colehic Laurel, with some early-flowering 
Roses, would be most suitable for the purpose required. 

1621. — Plants for rookery.—I have a long narrow 
strip of land running between two high houses. It is in a 
very shaded position. I am thinking of turning it into a 
rockery. What kind of plants would be best to use ? In 
its present state it presents a most unbearable sight from 
my sitting-room window, which exactly overlooks it. Anv 
information you oan possibly give will be gladly received, 
as I am passionately fond of flowers and gardening, but 
know but very little about either. I may say that 1 live in 
a town.— Piztro Latronica. 

*,* You will never succeed with cUpines in a very shaded 
position. Saxifrages, Creeping Jenny, and Sedumn 
(Stonecrops) would do perhaps ; but we should olear awau 
the rockery and plant the ground with hardy Ferns, such 
as the Male and Lady Ferns. These would succeed well, 
and make a cool picture. 

1022.— Sowing hardy annuals.— Is it too late 
now to sow annuals for spring or early summer flowering 
in a north exposure ? Would It be of any use to water 
with a stimulant to bring them on more quickly, and let 
the young plants get established before frost comes? 
Although the exposure is north, the ground is a good deal 
sheltered, having walls on the east and west, but not on 
the north side.— Michaelmas Daisy. 

Yes, if is too late to sow hardy annuals in the open 
ground now, certainly on a north aspect, while to attempt 
to push the plants on with stimulants would in any case 
be most unwise at this season. Better wait until next March 
or April and sow then. If early plants are particularly 
wanted, and there is a cool greenhouse or sunny frame, a 
few seeds of Cornflowers, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Mignonette, etc., might be sown now, kept just moving 
through the winter and planted out in the spring, but for 
this a more sunny aspect would be desirable. 

1623. — Moss-infested wood of Oox's Orange 
Pippin Apple.— Last Maroh I planted some Oox’s 
Orange Apple-trees in my garden, soil about 15 inches loam 
on small flints and yellow clay. They were well watered 
sometimes during the dry summer. Now the wood is 
getting covered with green Moss and Liohen. Oan you 
suggest what is causing this ? The trees bore no fruit this 
year.— Oranob Pippin. 

*** Your trees are suffering from a wet subsoil, 
probably resting on day. Such land requires special 
preparation, as drainage, trenching, and a free use of such 
materials as will lighten the soil. Our advice would be to 
lift the trees next month, place a good amount of brick 
rubbish under each after taking out the crude day to a 
depth of 21 feet, and give at least C inches to 9 indies of 
drainage, and the roots good loam, if procurable, mixed 
with ordinary garden soil. Save all materials such 
as burnt refuse, and add, to the surface soil, and lime-wash 
the trees. 

1624. — Mareohal Nlel Roses —Early in the spring 
I purchased recently-budded Mir6cbal Niel Roses. They 
have been out-of-doors during the summer, and have borne 
flowers. A fortnight ago I placed them under glass, night 
temperature about 50 degs. They have started into 
vigorous growth. When will they probably bloom?— 
Nihl Yillow. 

Presuming that the plants are in pots, it is quite 
early enough to begin forcing them yet, and they would 
have done much better if kept quite cod until Christmas 
or the New Year. As it is, you may get a few flowers 
about the end of the year, or in January ; but unless you 
can keep the temperature rather higher than you name 
when the cold weather sets in they will not open well. 
This Rose seldom flowers wdl in pots, and your best plan 
would be to keep the plants cod, planting them out now or 
in the early spring, let them make a good growth , and 
force them gently next season. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

H. R. Matthew.—The Carnations are poor, due, no 
doubt, to the seed being sown too thickly, and bad after 
treatment. Your best plan will be to repot them into 
good loamy soil, and keep near the glass in the greenhouse. 
Do not give much water at the start, and at no time must 

the plants be overwatered.- H. W. S’.—You will find a 

little oil-stove of use to you, and if you consult our 
advertising columns you will, no doubt, see the kind of 

thing you want.- F. H.— Huckberry is the same as 

Hack-berry ; the Latin name of the tree is Prunus Padus. 

Hag-berry is another name for it.- E Barry.— Try Mr. 

Smith, of Newry, Ireland.- M. L. T.—Wo get corres¬ 

pondents saying that their questions have not been 
attended to, when answers hare been already given. Yours 
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is a oue in point. A oareful reply was given in Oakosnino, 

Oct 10, p. 616.- W. Fowl s, Toumshend. —You will be 

able to obtain Oonneras at any good nursery where 
herbaoeous plants are grown. The Water Lily you will get 
from M. Latour-Marliao, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, France. 

Replies next week to “ West Meath," “ Worth," 
“Foughai," “Hedgehog," “ W. W. B.,” “Anxious to 
know," “Gardener," “Saxifrage," “No. 31," “Books," 
*• H. Harris,” “ Derheran," “ EL. Gordon Gumming," 
“ William Wilson," “ W. E. PhilUps," etc. 


NAMHS OF PIiANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Ga&dbbihq Iubus* 
iuatid, 37, Southampton-street , Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— H. A. I., Newcastle.—' Your 
plant is the oommon Myrtle.- Young Gardener.—I and 

3, We oannot name Begonias from a leaf only; S, Coooo- 

loba platyclada; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana; 5, Not a Lllv, 
but the Olivia (or Himantophyllum, as it was formerly 
called) minista. Henry Kershaw .—The Gape Goose¬ 
berry (Physalis edulis).- H. D., Barnard Castle.— You 

are quite correct; it is not S. glaucium, but S. spectabilia 

- Mr. Tucker, Bor combe.—M\n», lobata, an annual, and 

very pretty if allowed to run over twigs. It is not always 

satisfactory, requiring a warm soil and climate.- 

G. B. H.—Tour plant is the Winter Oherry (Physalis 
Alkekengi). It belongs to the Solanaceae family, which 
Includes the Tomato and Potato. A light, warm soil is 
what it requires. It will root freely almost underneath 
trees in the open, and the inflated, bladder-like calyoes are 

pretty during the winter.- J. A. <?.—Ohelone barbate. 

- G. W.— It is utterly impossible to name Orchids from 

the pseudo-bulbs alone. Please send flowers, and then ws 

can assist you.- K , Plymouth.—Wo cannot tell what 

the plant is from the description given. Gannot you get 
a flower and send it to us 7 The specimen of Fern received 
is Gymnogramma tartarea. There is no accounting for 
these stray seedlings ; they frequently oome up in places 
where Ferns have never been grown, the spores being 

carried by wind or water.- Comber, Co. Down.— The 

names of Ferns are, 1, Adiantum slogans; 2, A. slogans 
also; 3, A. cuneatum; 4, Pteris serrulata cristate; 6, 
Adiantum excisum multifldum ; 6, A. decorum ; 7, Pteris 
tremula foliosa ; 8, P. longifolia ; 9, Adiantum pubescens; 

10, Adiantum maorophyllum.- Crypt ogamia. — 1. 

Lastrea dilatata, also the numbers 6, 0, and 10; 2, 3, ana 

4, Lastrea spinuloea; 6, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum 

i Black Spleenwort); 7, Athyrium Filix-foemina (Lady 
Tern); 8, 12, and 13, Polystichum augulare (son 
Shield Fern); 11 and 14, Lastrea Filix-mae (Male Fern). 
Specimens gathered from various plants of the same 
species, perhaps in different positions and of various 

ages.- R. J. G. Read.— Leaves, Myrtus oommuois; 

Grass, Deschampsia flexuosa; Blue flower, Double 

Cineraria dried and dyed.- Cryptogram.— Hypolepls 

distane, a good hardy evergreen greenhouse Fern, 
well adapted for planting on rockwork and also on Tree- 

Fern stems.- A. Oliver.—1, The Wild Michaelmas Daisy 

or Starwort (Aster Tripolium) It is impossible to name 

the other scraps you sent; we must have flowers.- T. 

Vickers.— We cannot name the Oarnatiooe; it is most diffi¬ 
cult to determine a florist’s flower, such as Oarnation, 

unless the distinctions are very decided.- Harrowby.— 

A, Asplenium bulbiferum; G, Please send fertile frond; 
D, Deonstcedtia davallioidea; E, Pteris, but we cannot 
name from an infertile frond. 

Names of fruits.—A. W. C.— Pear^EasUr BeurrA. 

-.Kilkenny.—1, Gilogil; 2, Knight’s Monarch; 3, 

Rotten; 4, Thompson’s ; 5, Not recognised ; 6, Apple 
Striped Beaufln ; 7, Apple Lord Suffleld; 8 and 10, Han- 
well Souring; 0, Not recognised; 11, Blenheim Orange or 

Pippin.- H. S.—l, Northern Greening; 2, Grassane ; 8, 

Far too poor to attempt to name.- St. Helens.— 

E nperor Alexander.— —Seta.— Peaegood’e Nonesuch. It 
is not unusual for the fruit to come so large. It it pro¬ 
bably the biggest fruitel of any Apple.- A. B. Biggs.— 

Bibeton Pippin. There ie no question about it. The Pear 

is Des deux Scours.- J. A. Lees.—A, Not recognised ; B, 

Emperor Alexander ; G, King o( the Pippins ; D, French 
Grab.— J. II. —Too poor to name. The fruit may be any 

kind.- J. Winter, Lynnstay.— We have submitted your 

Pears to a leading authority. He says they are all Marie 
Louise. If you will carefully look at the fruit you will aee 

th»t they do not differ in character.- Wernbdon, 

Bridgxoater.—l, Golden Noble ; 2, Not recognised ; 2 and 3, 
King of Ihe Pippins; 5, Fearn's Pippin; 6, Han we 11 

Souring.- Mrs. Sanders.— The fruits are those of the 

Marie Louise Pear.- T. G.— Adam’s Pearmain is the 

Apple, and the Pear is Beurrd d'Amanlis- E. P.—l, 

Hawthornden ; 2, Rosemary Russet; 3, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh; 4. Knight’s Monarch Pear.- 1 — Lexicon.— You have 
numbered your fruits in a curious fashion, but we presums 
the numbers are correct: 7, Northern Greening; 8, Court 
Pend a Plat; 9, Small’s Admirable ; 10, Small fruit of 

Alfriston.- A. K. Lloyd, OsweU.— 1 and 2, Small’s 

Admirable ; 3, Not recognised.- T. G. Tomlinson.— 1, 

Blenheim Orange or Pippin; 2, Possibly a poor Holland- 

bury; 3, Worcester Pearmain.- 0 H., Cheshire.—I, 

Lord Suffleld; 2, 8. 5, Keswick Oodlin; 3, Cellini ; 7, 
Stirling Castle. Your fruite were unfortunately very 

poor, but we have done the best we could with them.- 

W. U. G.—\, Forelle; 2, Easter BeurrA; 4, Marie Louise 

apparently; 6, Glou Moroeau.- T. W.—l. Marie Louiee ; 

2. BeurrA Diel; 3, BeurrA Ranee; 4, Like Nouvelle 
Fulvie, but too poor to correctly determine; 5, Small 
fruit of Blenheim Pippin : 6, King of Pippin; 7, Grape ie 

Buckland Sweetwater.- W, Y. Cliff .—Poor fruit of Cox’s 

Pomona.- Hook Norton .—1 and 2, Small BeurrA 

Bachelier Pear; 3, Marie Louise d'Uccle.- Mrs. Seaton 

Taylor.— 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Pear Leon Lederc de 

Laval; 17 and 21, Not recognised.- Mrs. Stephenson .— 

1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Mere de Mdnage ; 3, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet Seedlin, ,4, Hollandbury ; 5, Superb King of the 

Pippin.- Dr. Purcell.—1, Not recognised; 8, Small 

Dutch Mignonne; 4, Minchall Grab. The Pears are 
1. Easter BeurrA; 2 , Bellissime d’Hiver; 8, BeurrA 

Glairgeau.- T. M. G.— Apple Braddick’e Nonpareil.- 

N. M. IL—l, Fine BeurrA Diel Pear: 2, Easter BeurrA.- 

G. II. Trim.—We wish everyone would send such 
splendid fruits as you have. Our task of naming would be 
easy. 1, Groses Galebqsse: 2, Pitmaston Duchess. 8, 
Bear* DisL Applss : 1, Eckttnvllle Seedling ; S, Stilling 


Oastle; 3, Warner’s King.- R. J. G. Read.— 1, BeurrA 

Superfln; 2, Brown BeurrA; 3, Rotten; 4, DoyennA du 

Oomioe; 6, BeurrA Diel; 2 a, BeurrA Superfln.- 

A. If anison.— Grape Buokland Sweetwater. 


Catalogues received-— Dwarf Roses. —H. Norton, 
The Rose Nurseries, Louth, Lines. - Peas Blanche Bur¬ 

pee or Cupid.—W. Aties Burpee and Go., Philadelphia, 

U.8.A.- Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Con'force. —Messrs. 

Jaa Backhouse and Son, York. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 

Wb have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coining autumn. 

Oct. 29, 30.— Havant Chrysanthemum Show. 

,, 30.—Tsigomouth. 

„ 30, 31 —Kent Oounty Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 81.—Highgate Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); 
Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 

Nov. 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal Palaoe. 

„ 4, 5.—Dulwioh Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 5, 6.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum 8how. 

„ 6, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

„ 7.—Newton Abbot. 

„ 6, 7.- Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 

Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show; Woolwich, 
Plumstsod, and District Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

„ 8 —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 
Meeting. 

„ 12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; Bir¬ 
mingham Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,15 — Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,16,16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 15, 16.—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eocles 
Chrysanthemum Show; S took port Chrysan¬ 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

We ahull be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


BEES. 

Peat-Mosa-lltter for covering hives. 
—I propose putting over my quilt* for the 
winter a tray containing 2 inches of riddled 
peat-Moss-litter. My veterinary surgeon says it 
is a valuable antiseptic. I know it to be a great 
absorbent of moisture. I shall be glad to read 
the opinion of an expert in your columns on 
what I propose.— St. 8. 

* # * We have never used peat-Moss-litter for 
winter packing of hives, bnt as it is a great 
absorbent of moisture, as well as being a valuable 
antiseptic, we should say that nothing could be 
better for the purpose. Many of our Bee-keeping 
readers wonld doubtless be glad to hear later on 
how it has answered with yon. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Breed of Plymouth Rook poultry. 

—I purchased this year a sitting of Plymouth 
Rocks* eggs. Some have come out a beautiful 
light grey, four out of the lot being black. The 
person I bought the eggs from only keeps 
Plymouth Rooks. I want to know if the 
black are a pure breed, and what oolonr their 
legs and bills ought to be, and if the grey onght 
to have very yellow legs and bills ? If you oan 

g ive me any information on this subjeot I shall 
e obliged ?—G. M. Ellard. 

* # * Your Plymouth Rook ohiokens should all 
be of a beautiful light grey, with very yellow 
legs and beaks. The black ones are not pure 
bred. Yon will find Plymouth Rook a good, 
useful, hardy kind of Fowl to keep. 

Water for Ducks.—I have two beau¬ 
tiful white Ducks and a Drake, which I propose 
to keep during winter in view of setting eggs 
early in the spring. As I have no running 
stream near, the only water they get is from a 
bath, which holds about 8 gallons. Will the 
eggs be fertile under these oironmstances ? 
Some people tell me not.— York. 

* # * Ducks do not really require a great deal 
of water. They can be kept where there is bnt 
little, only requiring a very small pond or tank, 
deep enough to swim in. It would be well, 
however, if yon oonld provide a somewhat 
larger bath or tank, whion should be rank Into 


the ground to enable the Docks to get into tke 
water. The egge will be fertile under these 
oironmstances. 

1625.— Rabbit-manor#.—I kssp a lot of Rabbi ta, for 
which I use hay, itnv, and sawdust as beddlnf. Will you 
please say for what kind of vegetables the manure will be 
most suitable!—R abbits. 

%* If you give Rabbit-manure to your vegetables you 
will poison them. No manure is so deadly in its effect ae 
this. We have before pointed this out. It kills even the 
Grass of the field. 

1626 -Sunflower ■ seeds for poultry. — Miss 
Mary Jones has been informed that the seeds from the 
Snnflowera are good for fattening poultry. She wishes to 
know if this is oorrect, and if they are healthy food for 
chickens f 

V The seeds of the Sunflower are wholesome food for 
Fowls and chickens as a change of diet, given once or twice 
a week with other food, but are not good given in large 
quantities. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Mulberry and Crab Apple jellies.— The 
Mulberries should be preserved immediately 
after being gathered, as they do not keep good off 
the tree for more than a day. When pioked, pat 
the fruit for jam into ajar, set the jar in a vessel 
of boiling water, and as the jnioe separates f rom 
the fruit, pour it off and strain it. Pat it into 
a preserving pan, and to every pint of jnioe add 
2 lb. of lnmp sugar, and stir until dissolved ; let 
it boil for five minutes, keeping it skimmed, 
then add the fruit, without any bruised berries, 
in the proportions of 2 lb. of fruit to every 2 lb. 
of sngar and pint of jnioe. Let the pan stand 
by the side of the fire nntil the preserve is well 
heated through, and let it simmer gently for 
half an hour; then lay it aside to oool till next 
day, when it should be boiled again ; when done, 
the syrup should be qnite stiff. This jam is 
best made in an enamel preserving-pan, as it 
oan be laid aside in the pan without danger till 
next day, when it has to be boiled again. For 
Mulberry jelly, get the juice from fresh- 
gathered ripe Mulberries and squeeze the 
berries ; pnt both in a jar, and set it in a hot 
oven till all the jnlce is extracted. Let this 
run through a jelly-bag without stirring it, 
otherwise it will not be olear. When all has 
ran through, add to every pint of jnioe 1} lb. of 
sngar, and let it boil for three-quarters of an 
hour; when done and off the fire add a little 
essence of Lemon; this is a great improvement. 

Bread and raisin pudding:.— Cat some 
thin slices of stale bread and batter. Arrange 
them in layers in a battered pudding dish with 
a sprinkling of raisins, stoned ana chopped, 
between the layers, and cover all with a costard 
made in the proportion of fonr eggs and a small 
onp of sugar to a quart of milk. Flavour with 
lemon, and bake in a well-heated oven nntil the 
custard is set and the top delicately browned. 

Buttermilk biscuit.— Rub a tablespoonfnl 
of butter into a quart of floor, into whioh a tea- 
spoonful of salt has been sifted Disolve an even 
teaspoonfnl of soda in a large cup of buttermilk, 
mix very soft, handle as little as possible, roll 
ont at onoe, cut into Bmall biscuits, and bake in 
a quick oven. 


ITYACINTHS FOR BORDERS, mixed, all 

D colours, lx. 9d- per doz.; ditto (or pole or glee see, best 


named, our selection, 4s. 


_ _ _ Is. per doz. Crocus, yellow, Is. per 100; 

ditto, blue, Is. per 100; ditto, white, Is. per 100. Anemones, 
double scarlet, 9d. per doz.: ditto, single scarlet, 4<L per do*.; 
ditto, double white, la. per doz.; ditto, fulgent, la 6d. per doz. 
Ranunculus, mixed, 2s. per 100. SoiUa sibirloa, 2a 6d. Mr 
100 : ditto, white, h. 6d. per 100. Snowdrops, doable, la 9d. 
per 100; ditto, single, la 9d. per 100. Galantbus BlwesL 64. 
per dosen. Single Daffodils, la per 100. Only the best 
flowering bulbs sent. For other bolbs send for Dlnatrated 
Catalogue. Orders over 5a sent package and carriage free.— 
BARKER k OO.. Growers. Frampton, Boston. Lincolnshire. 


HARNATIONS AND PICOTEES in all the 

U loading varieties, 6a doa Strong rooted layers. Liet 
free.—JNO. PRICE h SON, Klngacanley Nnnery, Glou¬ 
cestershire.___ 

T7UANTED, at once, in exchange for Bnlbs or 
* » Carnations. Calceolaria Cuttings and stools of H. 
Jacoby.—W. THTJR3BY, North Hill, Colchester. 


piNERAR IAS (James’ strain), Prim alas (Sales 
\J strain), at la 9d. doz.; 2 doz , 3s. Jd., 5 to 6 leaves, ready 
for potting on. carriage paid. Faros, Lomarla Gibba, from 
SO pots, grand staff, carriage paid.—0. H. WIGLEY, Salter 
Qate, Chesterfield. 


Cfj EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES.— 

l/v Choice selected kinds, 11 to 4 ft, 5s.; carriage paid, 
6s. fid. 12 Bushy Shrubs, selected for pots. 2a 9d. H P. Bush 
Roses, ohoioe varieties, fine plants. 5s. doz. Privet, 11 ft, 
4a 6dL 100. 12 Currants, 6 Black, 6 Red, 3a 100 Bulbe, splen¬ 
did quality, 6 Hyacinths, good selection of Tulips, Croons, 
Narcissus, Ac., 3a Strawberry-plants, Noble, 2a 3d. 100. 60 
mixed Pansies, Is 3d. 25 Carnations, dble. strain, la Gd. It 
hardy-flowering Shrubs, 3s. 12 hardy Perennials, 6 kinds la 3d. 
12 Polyanthus, 1a 3d. Quotations on applloaUon. Above car. 
paid.—J. ■ HILLING, Springfield Nursery, Fleet, Raota 
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OHRTS ANTHBMUMS. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON. 

About raising new kinds. 

We are now upon the threshold of another sea¬ 
son of Chrysanthemum exhibitions, and there is 
mnch excitement in the minds of many as to 
their probable chanoe of snooees. For years the 
work of most of the leading cultivators has been 
followed with the keenest interest by growers 
and exhibitors throughout the country, and at 
the National and other foremost Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows their exhibits have always been 
eagerly sought after. Keen observers will no 
doiaht have notioed that in order to retain their 
position in the front rank the beet men most be 
in possession of the balk of the finest novelties 
of the preceding year, and this should prove 
most conclusively how large a share the 
newer introductions occupy in the continued 
snooess of exhibiting Chrysanthemums. There 
appears to be every prospect of continued 
practical interest in this subject for years to 
oome. The respective floral committees of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society are doing much valuable 
work by their aotion in awaiding first-class 
certificates only to those varieties of apparent 
merit, and so long as their standard of 
excellence is a high one, there is every proba 
bfility of the interest being maintained. 

The introductions of the last few years have 
been very fine. The size, oolonr, and beauty of 
form have each developed to such an extent that 
it seems almost possible that the limits of each 
of these qualities has been reached. Yet this 
cannot be, for already at the floral committee 
meetings this season a large number of magnifi- 
oent flowers have been submitted for adjudica¬ 
tion by various raisers, and, judging by the 
progress of the new varieties staged, there is 
everv prospect of a large addition to the list of 
exhibition kinds before the season is over. It is 
interesting to record that during the last few 
years some of the best of the new kinds have 
been raised in this country by gentlemen who 
were at one time successful exhibitors, but who 
appear, for the time being, to have loet 
their interest in competing for premier honours 
as of old. As is the case with other 
raisers of florists’ flowers, so it is with the 
Chrysanthemum. In 1893 Mr. Charles E. 
Shea, Foot’s Cray, Kent, had the pleasure of 
seeing his first seedling put into commerce 
through one of the trade houses. This variety, 
Miss Dorothea Shea, retains its position as one 
of the very beet. Sinee the date mentioned 
several grand acquisitions have oome from the 
same source. Mrs. H. Brisooe-Ironside has also 
raised several sterling novelties. Pallonz*, a 
grand yellow, was put into commerce last year, 
having reoeived a oommendation from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Lago Mag- 
giore, another yellow of even greater merit than 
the former variety, was credited with an fward 
of merit by thf. Royal He rticul tu t 1 3fe$«£^n 


October 15th last. This flower is very refined 
and rich in ooionring. From the same source a 
large number of promising and handsome 
flowers, both in colour and form, were exhibited 
at the last meeting of the floral committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. Some 
ohanning decorative flowers, also a large in¬ 
curved variety, were submitted. 

The question of seed-raising in this country is 
a point of great importance to the welfare of 
and the con tinned interest in the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. Mr. Cha8. E Shea has very ably 
described the way of carrying this out, and 
there certainly seems a difficulty in bringing 
everything to a successful issue. The climatic 
conditions of England render it extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the production of the necessary pollen 
for cross-fertilisation, henoe the absolute neces¬ 
sity for adopting artificial means to secure it. 
This has already on several occasions been 
snooessfully carried out, judging by the hand¬ 
some varieties he has introduced. In Mr. Briscoe- 
Ironside’s case, the seed was saved in Italy 
daring a stay of a year or two there, and as we are 
being constantly brought into contact with other 
British-raised seedlings of exceptional merit, it 
is proof that a large share of attention is being 
devoted to this subject. Mr. Seward, Ealing, 
with his two seedlings, Wm. Seward and John 
Shrimpton, presented to us two of the best 
crimson Japanese varieties at present in oulti- 
tion, and daring last week from the same source 
three additional varieties of sterling merit were 
certificated at the N.C S. 

Mr. Piercy, of Forest-hill, S E., has for years 
been raising early-flowering decorative kinds, and 
of these a large number are constantly met with 
in the hardy border, for which purpose they are 
specially adapted. His principle is to perpetuate 
only those kinds which are free-flowering, dwarf, 
and bushy, and which develop their blossoms on 
good long footstalks, so that they are thus 
specially valuable for cutting. 

If only a large number of Chrysanthemum 
growers will give a share of their interest and 
work to seed-raising, we Bhall be better able to 
dispense with the productions of the French 
raisers, and those in America too. The former 
have of late years sent us much better flowers, 
and in this M. Calvat is certainly entitled to 
first honours. The difficulty with those varieties 
of American origin is that the climate of England 
is not suitable for them. Some of the American 
varieties are sent over with a great reputation, 
and these are sent out with a flourish of 
trumpets, but often after trial here they prove 
worthless. The same rule applies to those 
varieties exported from this country, and which 
have figured on almost every exhibition board 
here. When tried for a similar purpose in 
America the result has ended in failure. All 
these facts should go to prove the value of our 
British-raised seedlings, and those growers with 
sufficient time and convenience would do well 
to devote attention to this matter. 

D. B. Crane. 

Weak-necked Chrysanthemums. — 
Now that the Chrysanthemum has attained to 
such perfection in many respects, would it not 


be worth while to encourage the raising of kind* 
such as would prove self-supporting when on 1 ' 
with a foot of stem ? Of course, there are many 
such even at the present time, and many still 
sadly deficient in this respect. Take that other¬ 
wise noble variety, Sunflower, as an example. 
This variety exhibited in a class where a foot of 
stem was required would figure badly, though 
with the cups and boards it is all one could wish. 
With many of the leading florists length of stem, 
particularly in specimen blooms, is muoh appre¬ 
ciated.—J. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 

The antiquity of the Chrysanthemum as a 
florist’s flower can scarcely be properly estimated 
by ns western growers, for it has Wen cultivated 
in China and Japan since the remotest of times. 
It is generally believed to have been grown in 
Europe about the year 1688, and was described 
by Jacob Breynius, an eminent botanist who 
lived at that time. Phillip Miller, the gardener 
to the Apothecaries' Company, had in the 
Chelsea garden a small-flowered varietywhich 
is still preserved in the Natural History 
Mosenm, Sonth Kensington, as far back as 1764, 
but the uninterrupted cultivation of the large- 
flowering species really begins in 1789. In that 
year Pierre Louis Blanoard, of Marseilles, 
brought back from China the first variety 
of the large-flowering Chrysanthemum, since 
which date its cultivation has been con¬ 
tinuous and ever increasing. Round about 
Marseilles, the new flower flourished and was 
favourably regarded by the florists, and, con¬ 
sequently, soon found its way to Paris. From 
there it was Bent over to Kew, and flowered at 
Colville’s Nursery, Chelsea, in 1795. A figure 
of this may be seen in the Botanical Magazine 
for the following year, and was called the Old 
Purple Chrysanthemum. Late autumn flowers 
in those days were scaroe, and it is not 
surprising to find that the newcomer was much 
appreciated, the result being that several gentle¬ 
men interested in horticulture took an active 
part in introducing additional varieties from the 
East. Briefly stated, the importations were 
made in the years 1798, 1802, 1806, and 1808. 
Then, owing, no doubt, to the disturbed state 
of Europe, there was a lull until 1816, when 
some further sorts were introduced. In 1817, 
1819, and 1821 fresh consignments reached us, 
and finally a large stock in 1824. In 1826 the 
Horticultural Society’s collection at Chiswick 
comprised altogether forty-eight sorts, a large 
numWr of which had been engraved in works like 
the Botanical Magazine, the Botanical Register, 
Sweet’s “British Flower Garden,” etc. From 
the date last mentioned to the present time 
there do not seem to be any authentic accounts 
of additions from China, nearly all the eastern 
novelties during the past few years being the 
produce of Japanese growers. Seedlings were 
first raised in France by a retired officer, a 
Captain Bernet, in 1827, other growers, such as 
M. Lebois, M. Pertuzes, M. Peld, soon 
following. 

In England the:-first seedlings were raided 
by Isaac .^Vheller, of Oxford, in 1832, 
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Mr. Freestone and Mr. Short, in Norfolk, being 
also occupied in the work abont the same time. 
In Jersey, too, some excellent novelties were 
obtained by an amateur and purchased by 
Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, who long re¬ 
mained eminent cultivators of the flower. The 
first attempt at classification was made by Mr. 
A. H. Haworth, and it is curious to notice the 
simple, yet descriptive, style of nomenclature 
then in vogue. 

Mr. John Salter did more, perhaps, than any 
other man in his time to improve the Chrysan¬ 
themum. He went to Versailles, in France, in 
1838, and took with him all the best varieties of 
English and Jersey origin, and gave quite an 
impetus to its cultivation by the large number 
of varieties he put into commerce. Political 
events in 1848 caused him to return to England, 
and he settled down at Hammersmith, continu¬ 
ing his work till 1869, when the Metropolitan 
Railway took over his nursery. 

The Pompon was introduced by Mr. Robert 
Fortune in 1816, and about the year 1850 the 
first varieties of the early-flowering section 
appear to have come forward. Chrysanthemums 
had by this time attracted so much attention 
that exhibitions were now being held annually, 
those at the Temple and at Stoke Newington 
leading the way. From Guernsey and Jersey 
between 1860 and 1870 large numbers of new 
inonrved and Anemone varieties were received, 
snoh growers as Clark, Pothers, Smith, Davis, 
and one or two others of minor repute being 
indefatigable in their efforts By far the greatest 
cause of the popularity of the Chrysanthemum 
was the introduction of the Japanese varieties. 
Mr. Robert Fortune, who went to the far 
east a second time, sent home in 1861 several 
quaint forms unknown to English growersat that 
time. These, however, were not much appreci¬ 
ated here, but they soon found favour with the 
French fl >rists, who laboured incessantly to im¬ 
prove them, and most readers of Gardening 
know with what result. The incurved section, 
which for a long time was considered the type 
of a perfect Chrysanthemum and occupied the 
leading position at the numerous exhibitions 
that were springing up in every part of this 
oountry, has had to yield in popularity to the 
newer Japanese race. One of the earliest im¬ 
portations from Japan sinoe Mr. Fortune’s was 
inl881,when Messrs. Veitch introduced a set that 
were highly thought of for a time, and their 
example has since been followed by many of the 
leading firms in America, France, and England. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society, 
formerly known as the Stoke Newington Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, was founded in 1846, taking 
its broader title in 1884, thus setting an example 
to Chrysanthemum growers in America, who can 
boast of a somewhat similar society. In Belgium 
the first Chrysanthemum show was held in 1886 
at Ghent, and there are many other towns in 
that country and in France, where shows of 
the popular flower are now being held. 

On the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of the Chrysanthemum 
into Europe great preparations were made 
to celebrate the event in a fitting manner. 
Many of the leading societies devoted to the 
flower holding oen tenary celebrations, the 
principal ones being at Elinburgh, Chiswick, 
Birmingham, Ghent, Antwerp, Marseilles, 
Lille, Nantes, etc. Space being limited pre¬ 
cludes the mention of many interesting facts 
connected with the history of the flower which 
seems to be growing in popularity every year 
and wherever it is introduce. 

C. Harman Payne. 


Chrysanthemums in the parks.— Of 

late years it has been the custom to have 
exhibitions of Chrysanthemums in the parks. 
Every park, at least, all those under the 
London County Council, have exhibitions, and 
sometimes special houses have been constructed 
for the accommodation of the flowers, as in 
Finsbury and Victoria Parks. Judging by the 
thousands that visit these during 
they are muoh appreciated, and certainly assist 
to promote a love for flowers in some of the 
poorer suburbs of great towns. The Chrys¬ 
anthemum, fortunately, will grow even in the 
midst of smoke and dirt. In Southwark-park 
there is a very pleasing annual Chrysanthemum 
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OoniervatorF. 

Chrysanthemums will now be at their best, and their 
duration will be mainly a question of treatment. A night 
temperature of 60 dega., with a genial, buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, ie the most suitable for keeping the blooms, with 
abundant ventilation, when the weather is calm and dr}’. 
The roof of the house must ba in a Bound condition, as the 
flowers soon decay in a drippy house. Liquid-manure 
will do harm now, and all necessary watering should be 
done in the morning, and the lights opened so that the 
dampness created thereby may pass away speedily. There 
has been some trouble with green-fly, especially where the 
precaution was not taken to fumigate when the plants 
were boused. Lite-blooming kinds, such as Lady 
Lawrence, Lady Canning, Linooln, and Louis Boehmer 
should be kept by themselves in another bouse, if possible. 
The last-named we find very useful for cutting at Christ¬ 
mas. In the northern part of the kingdom exhibitors will 
soon be thinking of taking their cuttings; but we shall 
wait till the end of the month or December before getting 
in the bulk, and as a matter of fact we shall keep on 
striking for various purposes up till tbe spring. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias and Cinerarias should be kept cool, and occa¬ 
sionally fumigated or vaporised. The late-sown Cinerarias 
to be shifted into their blooming pots, those 6 inches in 
diameter being large enough Calceolarias may have 
pots a size larger if floe specimens are required. Continue 
the reduotion of climbing growth, as the plants want all 
the light now. Give weak soot-water to Camellias and 
Azaleas, and a little occasionally will benefit Tree-Carna¬ 
tions. Those who make a speciality of these delightful 
plants will have plenty of the most lovely of all flowers for 
cutting. A little warmth now will start the earliest 
Genistas into bloom, and good hushes are pleasant objects 
in winter. 

Forcing-house. 

Flowers will be wanted by-and-bye, when we get tired 
of Chrysanthemums, for cutting and various purposes, and 
bulbs of Lily of the Valley and a host of other things which 
are usually provided for forcing early may be Introduced 
in hatches to the forcing-house. But it is a waste of time 
and fuel to force anything early which has not had a 
thorough preparation. The bulbs must not only be 
plump, but well ripened and rested. In point of fact, 
shrubs, Roses, and things of similar character intended for 
early work should have had their wood made under glass 
last season, not necessarily in a forcing temperature, but 
brought on gently so that the wood may be well ripened 
and rested in good time. We generally take our earliest 
batches of Deutxia gracilis from the plants forced gently 
last season. They have not been unduly exhausted, and 
yet the wood is made and ripened sufficiently early. Other 
forcing plants are worked on the same principle. Imported 
bulbs, of course, are grown and ripened elsewhere. The 
night temperature neel not exceed 60 degs. at present. 
Temperature can be raised when necessary. Keep the 
atmosphere charged with moisture by using the syringe. 

Vines In Pots. 

Keep these outside till they are required for starting, 
sheltering the pots and roots with litter in the event of 
frost. The lower the temperature the more perfect the 
rest, and I would rather lengthen the resting period 
than shorten it, even if it were necessary to begin more 
vigorously when the Vines are introduced to heat. Here, 
again, no experienced gardener requires to be told that if 
tbe bunches are not properly built up in the buds no 
forcing skill or attention can bring them out. The best 
half of the forcer's work is done the previous y ear. Now 
that later kinds of Grapes are grown, that will keep fresh 
till end of April or longer if required, very few Vines need 
be started before the first of Deoember, and with Ham- 
burghs and Foster's Seedling well prepared, ripe Grapes 
may be had in May without any undue straining. 

Early Tomatoes. 

Sseds may he sown now for setting out In the warm- 
house early in January. The plants must he grown near 
the glass to have them as robust as possible. It is no use 
attempting early Tomatoes unless a temperature of 60 degs 
to 65 degs. at night be obtained regularly. The plants will 
not require a great amount of soil when planted out, or they 
may be grown in pets. I have had good results from 
planting in troughs running down the sides of the house, 
the plants being trained within a foot of the glass. The 
troughs need not be more than a foot wide and a foot 
deep. Put a little rough material in the bottom, and then 
put in enough soil to cover the roots when planted out. 
The remainder of the space in the troughs may be filled up 
by top-dressing from time to time. The best variety, or, 
at least, one of the best varieties so far as our experience 
goes, is Early Ruby. Another very good free-setting kind 
is Freedom. 

Window Gardening. 

Having made provision for filling the window-boxes with 
whatever is most appreciated, another look should be 
given round the garden to see if all the tender plants have 
been taken in. Tuberous Begonias are pretty well over, 
and must give place to Primulas, Cyclamens, Heaths, 
Genistas, etc. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There will be a good deal of tidying up to do now. 
Many of the leaves will be down, ana they are useful for 
hot-bed making and other purposes. The Dahlias and 
Gladioli will now be up and stored away. In warm soils 
these are sometimes left in the ground; but it will be 
necessary to mnloh them with something before severe 
frost sets in. On the whole, they are safer up and stored 
away In some dry plaoe safe from frost. This is the best 
season to plant Roses. In windy places shorten back the 
long shoots one-third to relieve the wind pressure, and 
mulch the surface with manure. Earth up Teas 4 inches 
or so. Burnt earth or ashes will answer even better than 
earth, as it Is porous and will not hold moisture. In 
planting dwarf Roses bury the stock, and the Roses will 
soon be on their own roots. Standard Roses are scarce 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under "Garden Work" matt be done from ten dope to 
a fortnight letter them te here in dic ate d with squatty good 


this season, and are consequently worth a little more 
money. It is a mistake, I think, to plant standard Teas. 
Any bnlbe yet out of the ground should be planted with¬ 
out delay. Hardy annuals sown in August will transplant 
well now. Give them room enough, and fix them firmly in 
the ground. Use the hoe on fine days to looeen the soil 
among growing plants. The weather now is suitable for 
making alterations. If it is necessary to move deciduous 
things before the leaves are down pick them off. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fruit-trees and bushes of all kinds may he planted now. 
Gooseberries and other hush fruits may be propagated at 
home. Select the cuttings as soon as the leaves fall. Only 
straight shoots, 12 inches or more long, should be used. 
Leave three buds at the top and remove all the others, and 
cut the bottom straight across just under a joint. Plant 
firmly 3 inches in the ground in rows 1 foot apart, and 
6 inches apart in the rows. The most popular Gooseberries 
are Crown Bob, Whitesmith, Red Warrington, Industry, 
London, Companion. Among the Lancashire sorts Match¬ 
less, Telegraph, Ringer, Antagonist, Snowdrop, Speedwell, 
and Dan's Mistake are good. If tbe large Gooseberries are 
grown thinly the frulte are very fine and good flavoured. 
Begin pruning as soon as the leaves fall. I always like to 
get the pruning done as soon as possible, as it gives a 
chance to get the borders manured and forked over. If 
Gooseberries are spurred in on heavy land there will not 
be much frost. Thin out freely, but leave the young wood 
left in nearly full length and there will be heavy crop9. 
Bush and Pyramid Apples and Pears should be thinned, 
but not shortened over much. The more a vigorous tree 
is pruned the more it grows, and when a tree gets out of 
hand either shorten tbe roots or let the branches have 
more freedom. The best course is to do a little at the 
roots and not prune so hard. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Get the tree-leaves carted home to mix with the stable 
manure for making hot-beds. Young, vigorous Asparagus 
roots will soon start now on a brisk bottom-heat. Take up 
Seakale for forcing when the leaves are ripe ; lay them In 
under a north wall to rest and complete tbe ripening. 
After cool resting treatment leee heat will move them. The 
same remarks apply to all things forced. Give liquid- 
manure to Mushroom beds in bearing. Use it weak. In 
heated buildings Mushroom beds may be watered more or 
lees after each gathering. They are very often in such 
structures kept too dry, and I think also too hot—65 degs. 
is high enough. Fire-heat is not required till fro9t sets 
in, as the warmth from a number of beds will keep up 
the temperature. There should be no vacant spaoe in 
the Mushroom-house now. As fast as the beds are 
exhausted clear out and fill up again, If the house is large 
enough Seakale, Rhubarb, ana other things may be brought 
on in the Mushroom-house. Cucumbers planted in Sep¬ 
tember will be bearing now. If the plants are to go on 
bearing till next spring only a light crop should be allowed 
till the days begin to lengthen. It is better to pinch a 
shoot with the thumb and finger when young, than to let 
it ramble on and use the knife. Tomatoes coming on will 
require a night temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. now. 

E. Hobdat. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
2nd to November 9th. 

Trenched vacant land. We generally have a pieoe of 
ground In course of trenching at this time to which men 
are sent when other work is Black. It is thrown up 
roughly to let the frost into it. Any rough material near 
at hand is usually burned in the bottom of the trenches. 
Commenced pruning Gooseberries and other bushes. 
3hall press on this work as much as possible now, as we 
generally have less time for dealing properly with snch 
work after Christmas than now. After the bushes ms 

E runed the borders will be dressed with manure where it 
i required. We always leave in plenty of young 
wood In the Gooseberries and Block Currants, and conse¬ 
quently always have plenty of fruit. Wall-trees will he 
pruned and trained as soon as the leaves are down. Pears 
generally are ready first, as the trees have been summer 
pruned. There is a large amount of pruning to do, and 
this will consist of the removal of all dead spurs and the 
careful shortening back of the long spurs left at the sum 
mer pruning. After the pruning and nailing are finished 
the beds will be washed with a strong solution of Sunlight- 
soap, 3 or to the gallon. This is a very cheap wash and 
has great cleansing power. We generally put it on with 
the garden engine, and it may be used upon all trees and 
bushes with advantage. Lime is used more or less every 
year among fruit-trees and bushes. The trees are easily 
kept free from Moss and Lichen where lime is used freely 
and the insects dislike it. We hardly miss a season with¬ 
out planting a few young fruit-trees of the best and what 
we find to be the most suitable varieties. No one has too 
many Blenheim or Orange Pippin Apples, but then we 
want to be sure before planting largely that these sorts can 
be grown well here. Valuable information can be gleaned 
by looking round gardens in the district and noting what 
kinds thrive the best. Monarch, Victoria, and Riven 
Prolific Plums are planted largely, and Pond’s Seedling fills 
the sieve quickly. There is something fascinating about 
fruit-growing where one has got all the best sorts. Filled 
another frame with Caloeolaria cuttings. Moved a lot of 
Azalea Deutsche Pearl to foroing-house to get them into 
bloom by Christmas. Arum Lilies also will bear a little 
pushing to get them out by Christmas. 


Salvias.— Some well-managed plants of 8. splendent 
and 8. azures, grandiflora are now at their beet The 
former is well known, but not so the latter, which is of tall 
growth, bearing a profusion of long spikes of rather small 
pale blue flowers, whioh amid other plants have a very 
pleasing effect. This variety ie worthy of extended 
culture. 


“The Wild Garden: or. the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grooving of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth siition, soith 
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THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The Chrysanthemum is, as doubtless the 
majority of our readers know well, divided into 
various classes. The great division is that 
known as the 

Japanese, and we may mention that in the 
Centenary Edition of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s catalogue it records that “ no 


In all well-developed Japanese blooms the 
florets are either flat, fluted, quilled, or 
tubulated, of varying length, from short, 
straight, spreading florets to long, drooping, 
twisted, or irregularly incurved ones. In 
breadth, also, they vary greatly, ranging in 
some from an inch in width, to others scarcely 
larger than stout thread; some also either 
have the tips of the florets cupped, hollowed, or 
curved upwards, or they are strangely 


shape and striking in colour, but too formal. 
Comte de Germiny is a very well-known repre¬ 
sentative of this division. Then we have the 
Japanese reflexed varieties, of which Elaine 
may be taken as a specimen ; flowers, as the 
catalogue above mentioned says, “with flat, 
straight, spreading, or reflexed florets.” The 
Reflexed Chrysanthemum is very distinct. 
The habit of the plant is full and neat, and the 
flowers, if of exhibition standard, should be 



A new Japanese Chrysanthemum (R. Leadbetter). (See page 537 


definition can be given to include all the remark¬ 
able variations of form found in the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums cultivated at the present 
time. The majority of the leading varieties are 
so distinctly marked that nearly every one 
would require a special definition, though the 
general range of characters can be indicated. 
Without regarding the colours, which, however, 
are much more diversified, brighter, and richer 
than the Incurved or any other section, the 


forms of the florets ai 

means Of distinguishil 


pie 

pes. 


lacerated.” This classification gives one an idea 
of this lovely group, so iich and varied in colour¬ 
ing and in expression. There is a wild, tumbled 
aspect about these flowers that is strangely 
fascinating, and we hope that raisers of new 
varieties will try and retain this distinguishing 
and charming trait. The tendency is to get big, 
fat, heavy-looking blooms with short florets 
massed into a lump, more like the Incurved 
varieties, yet wanting in their exquisite 
symmetry. The Japanese Incurved kinds, as 
they are called, are what we mean, bold in 


“ perfectly circular in outline, hemispheroidal, 
without a trace of thinness in the centre, 
and with broad, overlapping florets.” This 
is the standard of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, but we do not believe 
in such formality. Such a flower is not so 
beautiful as that produced on a plant naturally 
grown, or, at least, with perhaps only two 
stoppings of the shoots. The 

Incurved is a very important group, as 
visitors to Chrysanthemum Exhibitions know 
well. The flowers are too 'familiar to describe, 
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Mid are the least interesting of any of the forms 
of the Chrysanthemum. The 

Large Anemone has large blooms, the oentre 
high, and neatly formed, with a ray floret set 
out in a very even way. There are two distinct 
sets of florets to the flower: one quilled, this 
forming the centre, the other flat, and making 
the edge or “ray,” as Chrysanthemum growers 
call it. The 

Japanese Anemone division is quaint and 
interesting. The flowers are large and strangely 
shaped, and the plants are not easy to grow— 
at least, the blooms'are difficult to get in true 
character. The typical bloom is as follows: 
“ The disc is more or less regular in outline, 
but the ray florets vary considerably in length, 
breadth, and arrangement. In some blooms 
they are narrow and much twisted ; in others 
they are broad and curled, and in some instances 
the ray florets droop and form am elegant fringe. 
The 

Pompons are among the prettiest of all 
Chrysanthemums. They are small, or should 
be; but the fashion now is to so severely disbud 
as to make the blooms as big as possible. This 
is a great mistake. One loses all the natural 
beauty of the flower in these forced-out produc¬ 
tions. A delightful section is that known as 
the 

Pompon Anemone. The plants are dwarf in 
growth, and the flowers small, but very neat; 
the disc or oentre composed of quilled florets, 
outside of which is the “ ray.” The 

SingleChrysanthemum needs no description. 
It is a lovely flower, especially those in which 
the florets are long and thread-like, as in Snow¬ 
flake and yellow Snowflake, known also some¬ 
times as Jane and yellow Jane, the flowers 
white in the former case and yellow in the 
latter. Some of the single kinds are very 
stiff, others jast the reverse, and it is these 
that charm ns most. 


A CHARMING WAY OF GROWING 

Chrysanthemums. 

It is not everyone who has either the time or 
inclination to grow specimen Chrysanthemum 
blooms for the exhibition. One does not see the 
true beauty of the flower thus ; rather when the 

S lants are cultivated in a more natural way, 
a growing Chrysanthemums of what may be 
termed the exhibition type, the sole object in 
view is to obtain flowers at once of the largest 
size and as near as possible of the form that has 
been set up by the florist as an ideal one. In 
the cultivation of that class with which the 
present observations deal, the aim is entirely 
different; it is, in a word, the beauty ana 
effectiveness of the plant as a whole rather than 
that of the individual flowers. In growing this 
class of plants, it is of great importance than 
each should be clothed with foliage almost or 
quite to the base of its stems, and that whilst 
the shoots should be disposed and supported so 
as to secure sufficient symmetry of form, the 
stiff outlines and unwieldiness of the “speci¬ 
men” plant of tbe exhibition should be as 
carefully avoided. With regard to the flowers 
themselves, the aim should De to obtain them 
large enough to show the true and distinctive 
character of the variety, and yet in sufficient 
number to fully furnish the plant, thus avoiding 
the wasteful process which accrues from restrict¬ 
ing the energies of the plant to the production 
of two or three flowers. 

It is questionable whether, by encouraging so 
exclusively as exhibitions do the big flower and 
the conventional specimen plant, the true 
interests of horticulture are furthered as much 
as would be done by adopting a system of 
culture that requires as muoh real gardening 
skill to obtain the best results, and which, from 
an artistic standpoint, at least, are infinitely 
more pleasing. The groups of plants seen at 
even our best shows, with their carefully sloped 
surfaces, look brilliant and gorgeous enough at 
the top ; but to the inquisitive eye that searches 
below there is revealed a huddled mass of long 
stalks and pots (the latter not unfrequently 
stood one above another), which is to the last 
degree unsightly. Looked at singly, such plants 
are hideous, and even when massed together in 
a formal sloping bank, whioh is the only 
arrangement they are presentable in, the few 
square yards of colour they give cannot be said 
to be an adequate return for all the expense and 


labour they have entailed daring the' 
tweV. month., 


i previous 

e 


Taking the cuttings. 

To obtain plants of the character now in ques¬ 
tion, cuttings may be taken at any time between 
the end of November and the middle of 
February. I have not been able to see that any 
advantage is gained by taking them very early, 
cuttings taken in February rooting sooner and 
growing away more freely than those taken 
two or three months before. I prefer to strike 
them singly in 2£-inoh pots, placing them in a 
frame close to the glass, and using no artificial 
heat so long as the temperature is above 40 degs. 
Fahr. As soon as rooted they should be 
removed to a cool frame, and still be kept near 
to the glass, giving air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. When the pots are filled pretty full of 
roots a shift into 4-inch size should be given, 
and as soon as the plants are 5 inohes high they 
should be stopped for the first time ; from this 
stopping three or four shoots generally appear ; 
if more than this number, the lower ones 
should be removed. From this time right 
through the summer the chief thing to aim at 
is a free and uninterrupted growth. It is of 
the greatest importance that no oheok should 
occur, either by under-watering or under¬ 
feeding, or by allowing the roots to become 
pot-bound before the final shift. Daring 
April the plants are mostly ready to 
shift into 6-mch pots, stopping the shoots 
a second time when about 6 inohes long. 
For the majority of the varieties two stoppings 
suffice to produoe from eight to twelve shoots, 
but this matter will have to be regulated in 
accordance with whatever number may be con¬ 
sidered sufficient, according to the variety. 
Some, such as Mrs. Beale, do not branoh freely, 
and have to be stopped three or four times 
to obtain even seven or eight breaks. The 
final shift into 10 inch pots will be necessary 
daring the last week in May or early in June. 
This, however, should be done whenever the 
6 inoh pots are fairly well filled with roots, the 
different rates of growth rendering it advisable 
to repot at different dates. In the last two 
pottings care should be taken to make the soil 
very firm ; if it is in a proper condition and 
not too wet, the potting-sbick may be freely 
used. I am convinced that to obtain the 
dwarf, stocky habit and firm, woody growth 
whioh so much improve the appearance of 
Chrysanthemums grown in this manner, firm 
potting is essential. Of ohief importance in 
making the compost is, of course, the quality 
of the loam. It should be of a rich, turfy 
character, and care should be taken to avoid 
one that is too light and sandy. Of the two, 
indeed, I wonld prefer that of a rather heavy 
and clayey nature, modifying it afterwards by 
a sufficient mixture of clean, coarse sand. A 
good proportion of well-rooted cow-manure is 
usually advisable, to which, before adding to 
the loam, a thorough dressing of soot should be 

f iven. This not only acts as a manure, but 

estroys the worms and larvae, and renders 
the cow-manure drier and more workable. 
Finally, a little bone-meal is a useful addition. 
This oompost should, if possible, be made five or 
six months previous to using, and be turned 
over two or three times in the meantime. It 
should be kept dry by being built up in a ridged 
heap or covered with shutters. 

Applying artificial manures. 

Perhaps in all the matters relating to Chrys¬ 
anthemum culture, the one on whose proper 
manipulation the difference between mediocrity 
and the greatest success most depends is that of 
the application of manure, or “ feeding,” as it 
is popularly termed. It is evident that what¬ 
ever system of culture we pursue, the plants 
will require very much more food than can be 
obtained from the soil in a 10 inch pot, and, in 
faot, from June right up to the end of October 
the application of manure either in the form of 
artificial fertilisers or as manure-water is a con¬ 
tinual necessity. As soon as the roots have 
found the sides of the pots, a bag of soot should 
be sunk in the tank from which the plants are 
watered, and the soot should be renewed about 
twice during the season. About six weeks 
after the final potting the first weak manure- 
water may be given to plants that have grown 
strongly, and from this time onwards until the 
plants are housed it must be given regularly, 
increasing its strength as they get older, 
and fiaally supplying it to them twice every 
other day. In addition to this, a top-dressing 


of artificial manure will probably be necessary 
about the middle of July, repeating this at first 
once a week, afterwards oftener. The practice 
of deferring the application of artificial manure 
nntil the flower-buds are beginning to swell is 
not a good one for bush plants, whatever it may 
be for those intended to produce large blooms. 
It is a good plan to use two or three sorts of 
fertilisers in rotation in preference to one for 
the whole season. 

It need scarcely be said that Chrysanthemums 
must never be allowed to get dry, more especi¬ 
ally later in the season ; on the other hand, some 
care is needful in the early stages to avoid 
over-watering, particularly just after repotting. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to the 
advisability or otherwise of plunging the pots 
in ashes. Where, through pressure of work, 
there is a danger of the plants not obtaining full 
attention in watering, it is certainly better to 
plunge the pots. But where no difficulty of 
this Kind is likely to oocur, I should prefer to 
stand the pots, without plunging them, a yard 
apart each way on a hard bed of ashes, believing 
that this is more conducive to the formation of 
firm and well-ripened growth. 

With regard to the amount of disbudding to 
be done, it varies considerably, according to 
the variety. The “crown” buds are only to 
be taken in a very few cases. In some varieties, 
however, the characteristic form of the flower 
necessitates the allowing of but one flower to 
each of the seven or eight shoots. A marked 
instance occurs in Edwin Molyneux; in the 
Queen family, too, the crown bud is always 
taken unless it is formed too early. It is the 
Japanese section, however, that lends itself 
to the natural style of growth better than any, 
and from pretty nearly all these the crown bud 
is removed, and three or four shoots beneath 
are allowed to grow. A single flower is per¬ 
mitted to develop on each of these, and thus, 
as a rule, from thirty to forty are produced. 
On some varieties twice or thrice as many may 
be carried without detracting from the beauty 
of each flower. The finest plant of La Nymphe 
in a 10 inoh pot I have ever seen bore jast under 
200 flowers, some of them 6 inches aoross. Such 
single-flowered varieties, too, as Miss Rose 
should not be disbudded at all. But a single 
season’s experience is sufficient to enable any¬ 
one to judge for himself in this matter. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. 

A very important group of Chrysanthemum 
is that we call outdoor. Of course there is no 
reason why all Chrysanthemums should not be 
thus described, because the plants are hardy—at 
least, should be, but modern ways of growing 
them result in growth too sappy and fed-up to 
withstand winter frosts. 

If one know the varieties to select, a garden 
may be made gay with flowers throughout the 
autumn; and even midst smoke and dirt the 
plants will bloom with freedom, as we see from 
the buxom masses of bloom in the gardens and 
parks of London. It is naturally along the 
favoured southern coast that the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is most happy, and such varieties as 
the bright yellow Jardin des Plantes and 
Emperor of China, called also Cottage Pink, 
will remain in flower nearly to Christmas if the 
weather is fairly fine. To get the best results 
the culture should be liberal. A soil composed 
of two parts each of loam, leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure, and sharp silver sand is neces¬ 
sary, and the time to plant is early spring, say 
at the end of March, when select sturdy suckers 
in preference to cuttings. 

Disbud a little in September, and always stake 
the plants carefully, whilst as regards varieties, 
no better selection can be made than the follow¬ 
ing : For early flowering, Mme. Desgrange is 
the most useful and beautiful of all; its flowers 
are creamy-white, tinted with yellow in the 
centre; G. Wermig, a soft yellow-coloured sport 
from it; Lady Fit zwygram, white, thread-like 
flowers; Ryecroft Glory, a splendid yellow- 
shaded bronze flower, one of the richest of the 
whole group ; La Vierge, a neat, bushy plant, 
flowers purest white; Comtesse Foucher de 
Careil, orange-yellow; and the beautiful Gus¬ 
tave Grunerwald, of which the flowers are pink, 
and very freely produced. October Yellow is a 
good kind. 

Amongst other and later varieties we may 
mention of white kinds Mrs. Rundle, Eynsford 
White, and Elaine; but whits flowers are not 
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the best for the open, as they quickly get sullied 
by the weather. Jardin des Plantes is indis- 
ensable ; its yellow flowers make a brilliant 
isplay throughout November. Peach Christine, 
Maiden’s Blush, Cullingfordi (a fine crimson), 
King of Crimsons, Val d’Andorra, Source d’Or, 
Wm. Robinson, and Gloire du Rocher are also 
valuable. These are all Japanese kinds, and 
amongst the Pompons choose Soeur Melanie 
(white), St. Michael (yellow), Black Douglas, 
and James Forsyth. Jules Lagrav^re, a dull 
crimson flower, is useful for November. It 
should have been mentioned when describing 
the Japanese class. 

In selecting Chrysanthemums for the open 
the great point is to get varieties with flowers 
that throw the rains off—not like the incurved, 
that keep them within their ball-like masses of 
florets. 

Hairy Chrysanthemums. 

There can be little doubt but that the modern 
race of hairy Chrysanthemums, besides increas¬ 
ing in numbers, has also increased in popularity, 
although to a less extent, perhaps, than the 
other sections of the famous autumn flower. It 
is one of the floral wonders of the age that the 
Chrysanthemum seems never to remain station¬ 
ary, but is always making some new and un¬ 
expected departure from the beaten track, and 
as an illustration of this we need go no further 
than the hirsute section, which a very short 
time ago consisted of a single representative— 
the famous but capricious Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. 
Soon after its triumphant passage through 
the United States and subsequent arrival 
in England a companion—also received from 
Japan, Louis Boehmer—was announced, 
then another, W. A. Manda, a golden-yellow 
variety of the same type and from the same 
source. Having come into possession of these 
three distinct novelties, one could affirm with¬ 
out any fear of disappointment that the pro¬ 
duction of a number of additional varieties was 
only a question of time, and that European and 
American florists would ere long succeed in 
obtaining seedlings from them which would 
materially enlarge thesection. We had not long to 
wait. The most fortunate, perhaps, of the Euro¬ 
pean raisers was M. Sautel, who sent out a 
collection of hairy seedling novelties a few years 
ago, and of which many were seen in promising 
form last season. The variety which is repre¬ 
sented in the illustration on page 535, can 
scarcely be considered as belonging to the same 
type, for the hairy growths on the reverse of the 
florets are less numerous, and the general build 
of the flower is also very different. R. Leid- 
better is one of the few varieties of the hirsute 
section that cm claim to be purely English. It 
was raised by Mr. H. J. Jones at the Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham. The bloom from which 
the illustration was taken was also grown by 
him, and is a picture faithful to Nature in every 
detail. The flower is of a bright yellow colour, 
the plant being of medium fairly strong growth. 
The buds for exhibition blooms Bhould be 
secured early, and an 8 inch or 0 inch pot will be 
found to be sufficient for the final potting. 


Climbers for front of house. — If 

Holcombe ” lives in one of the southern 
counties he should certainly try Solanum 
jasminoides as a climber. The white flower- 
clusters are exceedingly beautiful in the autumn, 
and associate very charmingly with the crim¬ 
son leaves of the Virginian Creeper. Though 
not absolutely hardy, and rather badly used by 
the last severe winter, it has flowered well this 
autumn. The Banksian Roses, both white and 
yellow, soon cover a house wall to the eaves, and 
are very beautiful when in full bloom. The 
pruning of these Roses should be carried out 
immediately the flowers have faded. Wistaria 
sinensis is particularly attractive when in flower, 
and a house hidden by the long, pale purple 
racemes is a sight not soon to be forgotten. It 
is at first, however, of slow growth, as is 
Magnolia grandiflora, the scent of whose great 
blossoms, expanding by the open windows, fills 
the house with fragrance. Passion-flowers— 
P. ccerulea and the white variety, Constance 
Elliot—are quick growers, and cover a large 
space of wall in a short time. Of climbing 
Roses, Rove d’Or should not be forgotten, as it 
produces beautiful flowers in profusion, is 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LOBELIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 

It is not often the Lobelia is used as a plant for 
baskets, but we remember seeing some time ago 
a very beautiful effect from some plants of that 
fine, but little seen, variety, Miss Hope, the 
flowers of which are very large and of purest 
white. L. gracilis, of which an illustration 
is given, is unlike most of the blue varieties of 
this family now grown in our gardens. This is an 
introduced species from. New South Wales, 
whence it came early in the present century. 
It is not met with in cultivation nearly so much 
as it deserves to be, having had, no doubt, to 
give place to those kinds of more compact 
growth. As an edging plant or for marginal 
lines in the flower garden it is not adapted, but 
when used as a carpeting to and amongst plants 
of taller growth it is most useful and very 
appropriate. Its chief utility, however, lies in 
its valuable properties as") a basket plant (as 
seen in the accompanying illustration) or for 
vases in the flower garden. As a basket-plant 


packet of seed generally supplying each shade 
of colour. It is not advisable to try to keep it 
through the winter by means of cuttiDgs for 
another season, but make a practice of raising 
it in sufficient quantity from seed every spring. 
By sowing in gentle heat in February strong 
plants can be had fit for either of the purposes 
alluded to by the end of May. As soon as the 
seedlings are fit to handle they should be pricked 
off into sandy soil; this cannot be done much 
too soon, as when the seed germinates freely the 
young plants are disposed to damp off. When 
established in pans or boxes the plants should 
receive plenty of light and air ; afterwards, 
as soon as it is safe to trust them in a cold frame, 
some soil should be prepared into which they 
can again be transplanted. When growing 
freely one pinching will tend to keep them 
bushy ; no other attention except watering and 
hardening off will be needed. We find them 
transplant very well with but little soil. 


Growing Scarborough Lilies.— Will 
any reader kindly inform me what is the proper 
treatment for Scarboro’ 
Lilies? Will they thrive 
out-doors? When should 
they be planted? When 
housed? And how? What 
is the method of propaga¬ 
tion ? At what age do 
they bloom?— Inquirer. 

* # * Scarborough Lilies 
will not do altogether 
out-of-doors, but they may 
be set out in the sunshine 
early in July for a couple 
of months with advan¬ 
tage. They do not require 
annual repotting, unlees 
they are growing very 
fast. The bulbs flower 
best when a little bit 
pinched for room If it is 
necessary to repot do it 
early in spring They are 
propagated by dividing 
the bulbs. Healthy bulbs 
are continually throwing 
off offsets. They can also 
be raised from seeds. 
Small bulbs and seedlings 
will flower if well grown 
in from two to three 
years. 

House for Lapa- 
gerlas. — We have a 
separate house, without 
heat, for Lapagerias, 
which did splendidly, both 
red and white, until this 
year, when the plants are 
straggling, with but few 
leaves and only poor 
blooms here and there. 
Could you suggest any¬ 
thing to restore the plants? 
—Hedgehog. 

* # * If you had briefly 
stated whether the plants 
are planted out cr in pots, and how grown 
and generally treated, it would have been 
much easier to arrive at a probable cause of the 
failure. If planted out in small beds, these may 
be full of roots and need enlarging, or a top- 
dressing of rich soil and the use of liquid- 
manure might suffice. Again, such a spring and 
summer as the last were very trying to such 
moisture and shade-loving plants as these, and 
unless rather heavily shaded and frequently 
deluged with water they would be sure to suffer 
severely. Without more particulars this is all 
that we can suggest. 

1512. — Heating conservatory. — It 

depends entirely, with so small a quantity of 
piping, how much attention you pay to the fire, 
whether you can keep out the frost in eevere 
weather under ordinary circumstances. I should 
say there would be only just half enough piping 
of the size you mention. In regard to the other 
matter in your inquiry you are not very clear. 
In one place you speak of a coil boiler, and 
another as a stove heated by coke. If it is a 
coil boiler of about four rounds, and well set in 
brickwork, you will have nothing to fear from 
the frost if you double the length of piping, or 
substitute twb rows of 4 inch instead.—J. C. C. 
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Lobelia gracilis, showing its beauty as a basket plant. 


for the greenhouse or conservatory during the 
summer months it is extremely useful, being 
easily grown, of quick growth, and flowering 
profusely ; it can be also utilised as a pot 
plant for the margins of stages and in rustic 
basket arrangements. When using it thus my 
practice is to intermix it with either the 
common, or Harrison’s Musk, one being a 
pleasing contrast to the other. For vases in 
the flower garden it is valuable, associating well 
with the pink or white-flowered Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, and drooping over the sides in an 
elegant manner. Thus grown it commences to 
flower early, and continues until stopped by the 
frost. We have it now thus growing with 
shoots quite 2 feet in length and in profuse 
bloom. In fact, the vases in which several 
plants of this Lobelia with pink Ivy Geraniums 
are now flowering so profusely are well worth 
removing under glass to prolong their beauty. 
For planting promiscuously upon rock work it is 
also valuable, as it docs not require any great 
amount of soil in which to grow. When used 
in the foregoing ways, the compact-growing 
varieties bear no comparison to it at all. The 
type has blue flowers, but there are also those 
with white and rosy-coloured blossoms, one 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

COLOURED KIDNEY POrATOES. 
it is one of the misfortunes of Potatoes having 
coloured skins that however good they may 
be in flesh and in flavour, yet they suffer from 
a prejudice against oolour. It has sometimes 
happened that coloured Potatoes have been 
more than red or purple externally. When the 
colour thus enters into the flesh, and if it does 
it is usually found in sections or stratas, such 
tubers are, however beautiful externally, yet 
edibly worthless. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that, putting aside skin colouration as 
a matter of the least importance, the white or 
creamy hue of Potato flesh is a matter of the 
highest importance; hence no other qualities 
can over-weigh the objections to discoloured 
flesh. From this trouble, however, the flesh of 
the handsome Prizetaker Kidney (here illus¬ 
trated) is quite free. The flesh has all the 
quality of that of the Lapstone, and resembles 
it very much in colour, so that, apart from its 
skin colour, it is a first-class table variety. 
Prizetaker was one of the seedlings of that 
veteran raiser, Mr. Fenn, and came from the 
same cross as did one more famous, the beauti¬ 
ful round Reading Russet. This Potato was 
by its raiser originally named Sulhampstead 


VEGETABLES AT THE ROYAL HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 

One of the most representative displays of 
vegetables we have seen from a professional 
gardener was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 15th 
last. Almost every vegetable in season was 
shown. Mr. Edwin Beckett, gardener to Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, Elstree, Herts, showed these 
splendid specimens. Vegetables are often 
seen in exceptionally good form at most of the 
leading shows throughout the kingdom, but the 
merit of the display under notice was in its 
thoroughly representative character. Rarely, 
if ever, has such a number of kinds been ex¬ 
hibited as the product of one garden, and the 
exhibit, as a whole, showed the highest cultural 
skill. It may be of interest to tne readers of 
Gardening, and of practical service, too, if the 
names of some of the specially good subj ects which 
were shown on the occasion, were mentioned. 
Onions were represented by Cocoa Nut, a good 
deep Onion, Sutton’s Al, Sutton’s Exhibition, 
and the mammoth Ailsa Craig. Beet was excel¬ 
lent, Dell’s Crimson and Pragnell’s Exhibition 
being represented by clean and even specimens. 
Of Carrots there was a grand display, Veitch’s 
Matchless Crimson being by far the largest and 
heaviest. Several forms of Intermediate were 


OROHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.— Dendro- 
biums of nearly all varieties have now finished 
up their growth and will be removed from the 
growing quarters to a cooler and more airy 
structure. Those remaining are principally 
confined to the nigro hirsute groups or those 
with blackish hairs on the stems, also several 
of the Australian kinds, as represented by the 
beautiful and popular D. Phakenopsis Schrceder- 
ianum. These are growing more or less all 
through the season, while D. chrysanthum, 
another pretty autumn-flowering kind usually 
commences to grow as soon as the flowers are 
past. D. ochreatum, or as it is often called, 
Cambridgeianum, has not yet started to grow, 
but no doubt will shortly. This is at present 
hung up near the roof-glass in the Cattleya- 
house, having been there since it was brought 
from outside at the end of August. All these 
then must be kept gently moving through the 
winter, avoiding a high night temperature, as 
it is apt to cause a weakly growth and 
the plants to be overrun with insects. From 
58 degs. to 60 degs. is quite high enough for all 
these, using about 10 degs. by day or a little 
more by sun-heat, and the plants must be 
afforded a light and sunny position. Oncidium 



The Prizetaker Potato. From a photograph sent by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


Kidney, in honour of the place of its birth, but 
the designation of Prizetaker, by which it was 
put into commerce by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
of Reading, was more euphonious, and, having 
regard to its undoubted beauty and excel¬ 
lence amongst red kidneys, more appropriate. 
The variety had for its parents amongst others 
the American Willard, the English blood being 
found in one of Mr. Fenn’s earlier white seed¬ 
lings. Hence we find the pale red-skinned 
Willard giving to both those good seed¬ 
lings, Prizetaker and Reading Russet, ex¬ 
ternal colour, whilst the white parent 
gave the delicious flesh which characterises 
both. Prizetaker as a red kidney for ex¬ 
hibition came into commerce at an opportune 
moment, for exhibitors then found a limited 
and inferior section of that strain at disposal. 
The Belgian or salmon kidney, the American 
Mr. Bresee, Early Rose, and a few others, all of 
very moderate quality, then held the field, and 
when Prizetaker made its (bJbiU it soon took a 
high position in its class. It was later followed 
by Reading Ruby, rather flatter in form, and 
having a richer-coloured skin, whilst that of 
Prizetaker is a somewhat pale red. Prizetaker 
ranks among midseason sorts and is a good 
cropper. The illustration represents this admir¬ 
able kidney in its true character. It is a real 
kidney, and helps to pr< 
form. Digitized by 


> preserve the old traditional 
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also exhibited. The Student Parsnip was staged 
in very clean condition, and well-developed 
specimens. Turnips were clean and fresh, 
Green-top Stone and Snowball being the varie¬ 
ties shown. Tomatoes were excellent, Perfection 
and Cutbush’s Polegate being represented in 
large quantities. The Lyon Leek is one of the 
best, the circumference of each root being con¬ 
siderable. A bank of Veitch’s Self-supporting 
Broccoli was much admired, also a similar 
exhibit of Autumn Giant Cauliflower. These 
were beautifully fresh and clean. Of Peas the 
variety Autoorat was shown, and, considering 
the season, was superb. Standard Bearer (red) 
and Cutbush’s Red were the best of the Celery 
roots exhibited. Savoys Earliest of All and 
Drumhead were in large quantity and in good 
form, and Colewort Hardy Green made a 
capital companion to the previously-mentioned 
subject. Artichoke Purple Globe was shown in 
large numbers. Beckett’s Victory Cucumber 
was represented by several fresh specimens of 
this good kind. Stachys tuberifera, Salsafy, 
Radishes, Potatoes, besides many other equally 
useful subjects were largely shown. The Royal 
Horticultural Society awarded a silver-gilt 
medal to this collection. D. B. C. 


A fine Box-hedge.— We have received a photograph 
of a Box-hedge in ihe grounds of Hollybrook, Co. Sligo. 
The height of this hedge is about 26 feet. 


Lanceanum is an Orchid that must also be kept 
in comfortable quarters during the winter 
although it is not growing, too little heat caus¬ 
ing the unsightly spot so common in this class 
of Orohids to appear. This species produces no 
pseudo-bulbs, but it requires to be well dried, 
nevertheless, the large thick leaves storing a lot 
of nutriment if properly consolidated by 
exposure to sun in autumn. Cymbidiums 
giganteum and Lowianum are pushing flower- 
spikes and must not be allowed to get dry at 
the roots. A little weak manure-water will 
now be of great assistance to these grosser grow¬ 
ing and feeding kinds also to the deciduous 
section of Calanthes, as long as the foliage is 
fresh and green, but after this is fallen it will 
do more harm than good, and the water supply 
must also be considerably lessened. 


Palms. —Will you kindly inform me which 
of the following Palms require stove-heat, and 
about what temperature they ought to have ? 
1, Chamterops elegans ; 2, Cocos Weddelliana; 
3, Corypha australis; 4, Thrinax elegans ; 
5. Latania borbonica; 6, Phoenix dactylifera ; 
7, Seaforthia elegans. Do they thrive in a cool 
house if they are often brought into the 
dwelling-house ? — Worth. 

*** We do not know; Chamaerops elegans, 
but Chamredorea elegans requires the heat of a 
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stove ; all the Chamoerops succeed in a fairly 
warm greenhouse. The second does best in 
the stove, but may be managed in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature ; No. 3 will do in a warm 
greenhouse; No. 4 requires a stove or inter¬ 
mediate house at the least; No. 5 warm green¬ 
house or intermediate temperature; No. 6, 
greenhouse, and No. 7, stove. The proper range 
of temperature for a warm greenhouse in winter 
is 45 dega. to 55 degs. or 60 degs ; of a temperate 
house, 55 degs. to 65 degs. or 70 degs. ; and of 
a stove, 60 degs. or 65 dega. to 75 degs., in all 
cases with a proportionate rise of 5 degs. to 
10 degs. during the summer months. 


FLOWER GARDENING IN IRELAND. 
The accompanying illustration shows how muoh 
beauty can be got out of a small space, without 
in the least degree being out of harmony with 
the house. In the garden shown one sees a 
number of simple beds, filled principally with 
Roses. No flower is so precious as the Rose, 
and the way to grow it is in distinct groups of 


covered with flowers of different colours accord¬ 
ing to the variety. One called Armeria alpina 
rosea is of a bright rosy-pink shade. Armeria 
maritima alba is the white variety and 
extremely pretty. One might see the Thrifts 
more used in public parks and gardens. In the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, the edgings of it are very 
charming either in or out of bloom.—F. 


TIUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

BEAUTIFUL HEDGES IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 

Escallonias. 

I do not agree with you when you say it is too 
cold to grow the above beautiful shrub in Lan¬ 
cashire. I am an amateur gardener, and in my 
garden I have a row of Escallonia, and although 
we had a most severe winter—in fact, the 
severest winter in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants, snowdrifts 18 feet and 20 feet deep, 
followed by very hard frost, my Escallonias were 


sandy soil (North Hants) ? Is either an ever¬ 
green, and are they expensive plants, for i want 
to get up a hedge as cheaply and rapidly as 
possible ?— Faber. 

* # * The Cherry Plum will grow anywhere, 
and will make a good hedge against stock if kept 
well cut in, but it is not ornamental. It is 
deciduous, and may be planted about the same 
distance apart, and in the same manner as the 
common white Thorn Quick, and may be bought 
at about the same price, 4s. or 5s. per 100, 
according to the size, or less, if small plants will 
do. The Escallonia, an evergreen flowering 
shrub, makes a charming division line in the 
garden, seeming to do best by the seaside. 
The plants were very much cut last winter. 

Plants and shrubs for a Bourne¬ 
mouth garden. —“Cito” wishes to know 
what plants and shrubs are best adapted to a 
garden on the side of a hill facing north ? The 
garden is in Bournemouth. 

* # * There are plenty of both flowering and 
evergreen shrubs that would thrive on the north 
side of a hill in the genial climate of Bourne- 



The flower garden at Ruinplestown House, Carlow, Ireland. From a photograph 6ent by Mr. H. Johnson. 


one variety, not mixing up several kinds. One 
must remember that every variety possesses 
distinct character, either in growth or flower¬ 
colouring. It is just as reasonable to put a host 
of Dahlias together as Roses. Associated, too, 
with the Rose in the illustration are small plants 
of Hydrangea hortensis and other suitable things, 
although it is always best to keep Roses by 
themselves, unless one groups with them such a 
flower as the Carnation. It is a mistake to make 
a bed so full of things that individuality is lost. 
The house is well covered with creepers too, 
which relieve its bare aspect. A Rose has 
established itself well, and it is strange that 
such a climber is not more popular. There is a 
constant repetition of Virginian Creepers when 
in most instances Roses might just as well be 
substituted. 


Thrift for edging.— Now is the time to 
divide Thrift, if it has grown too thickly, and to 
fill up bare places. It should be divided about 
every third year, between the months of Ootober 
and February. Thrift is a useful edging plant, 
and even in winter rejtaips its velvety-green 
s^pect. ^Frjpn .early hujjp^it is 


covered by at least 18 inches of snow, the drift 
under which they were being about 5 feet high. 
After the severe weather passed away the leaves 
turned brown and fell off, but as soon as the 
spring came the leaves quickly began to appear 
again ; and, as I write, the shrubs are covered 
with beautiful pink flowers. No shrubs could 
look healthier than they do. The experiences 
of other gardeners are very similar to my own, 
both professional and amateur. I am not suffi¬ 
ciently experienced to know if the salt air has 
anything to do with the way in which these very 
beautiful shrubs thrive, so would advise Mr. 
T. Houghton to obtain a few of the shrubs, and 
try them for himself. They can be obtained from 
any of the nurserymen in the Isle of Man at a 
very moderate cost. I simply mention this in 
case he cannot obtain them where he resides. 

W. Welden, Rtgent Hotel , Douglas. 


Cherry Plum for hedges.—I should 
be glad if you would give me some more informa¬ 
tion as to the Cherry Plum used to form a hedge, 
also about the Escallonia for the same purpose ? 
I specially want to know the best time and 
method of planting. Which would do best in 


mouth. You say nothing about the soil. If 
that is suitable you might plant any of the 
Conifer tribe, and Laurels and Rhododendrons, 
with Lilacs, Laburnums, and all the hardy 
flowering shrubs. 

Propagating Hardy Azaleas, etc — 

How and when should I best propagate (1) hardy 
Azaleas, (2) Mezereon, (3) Honeysuckle, and (4) 
Tropeeolum speciosum ? I observe a recent 
reference to the <( blue berries” of the last, 
but there is no sign of these on my plants, 
though they have flowered well.— Faber. 

*** Hardy Azaleas are propagated by seeds, 
cuttings, and layers. Cuttings should be planted 
in sandy peat in a close frame, when the young 
shoots are getting firm in July. If seeds are 
used sow as soon as ripe in pans filled with sandy 
peat, and keep in a cold frame in a shady posi¬ 
tion. Mezereons may be propagated from 
cuttings in autumn, or seeds ; Honeysuckle from 
cuttings in autumn ; Tropceolum speciosum from 
seeds or division of the roots. 


Fruit Of Pyrus japonica.— We always presene 
the fruits on our tree, and they make a most delicious con¬ 
serve, with a One aromatic flavour, savouring of a tropical 
fruit. They must be cut in slices, and prepared like Melc n 
with a s}rup.—P. Cuolmilkt, The Priory, WcodcJuster. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE POLYGONUMS. 

The Polygonums are a handsome group of 

f arden plants. We lately saw three of the best 
inds growing together in a ditch, and received 
no care. They were P. cuspidatum (the Japanese 


The Rock Knotweed (P. vaccini(olium). A colony in l loom in the rock garden. 


Japan Knotweed (Poljgonum cuspidatum), showing a flowering-shoot. 


Knotweed), of which we give an illustration, the 
great Sachalian Knotweed (P. sachalinenae), 
and P. orientale. The Polygonums want only 
ordinary soil, but to get the true character of 
the plants they should have ample space. They 
are noble in the extreme by waterside, especially 
the big leaved P. sachalinense, that will often 
grow upwards of 10 feet high with broad, noble 
leaves 1 foot long, the greenish-white flowers 
borne freely along the shoots in graceful 
racemes. It is a plant for a wild spot, and to 
associate by the water and elsewhere with 
things of similar habit. 

A group of P. cuspidatum looks well by water, 
not mixed with anything else, but rising grace¬ 
fully from the turf. It is pretty when in 
flower—a flowering-shoot being shown in the 
illustration—and graceful at all times. One 
gets, too, a charming winter effect from the nut- 
brown stems, bare of foliage. It is unnecessary to 
tie in or to interfere with the growth in any way. 
Unfortunately, the Polygonums are very weedy 
in growth, and must be carefully watched to 
eradicate growth not wanted. A variety of P. 
cuspidatum not often seen is called compactum, 
for its very compact and dense habit compared 
to the parent; it has deep green, crinkled leaves, 
as it were, and bears a profusion of white flowers 
in the autumn. 

A different class to the tall-growing kinds is 
formed by the dwarf varieties, such a9 the 
Himalayan P. bistorta, the flowers rich in colour, 
and very pretty; P. Brunonis, flesh colour; the 
little, pink-flowered P. capitatum, P. vaccini- 
folium( rose), and the crimson P. sphrerostachyum 
may also be mentioned ; the last-mentioned is 
one of the latest additions, and is very handsome 
in flower. 


Plants for shady bed.— I have a large 
round bed partly shaded by trees, but which 
gets most of the afternoon sun. The soil is 
rather dry. Would the following plants be 
likely to do well there : Perennial Gaillardias 
and Coreopsis, Daisies, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, 
Eryngiums, Phloxes, Anemones, Canterbury 
Bells, Pyrethrums? Or would someone kindly 
suggest what would be most suitable to make a 
good effect in succession ?—A. L G. 


place. The many varieties of dwarf plants— 
that is, plants varying from 6 inches to a little 
over 1 foot in height—that would be found suit¬ 
able are so numerous that it is unnecessary to 
particularise them. Turning back for a moment 
to plants of somewhat larger growth, I should 
like to say a word for Yucca filamentosa, a 
grand plant for light porous soils. A bed of 
this carpeted with the dwarf Stonecrop 
is at once a pleasing and unique feature 
in any flower garden. The plants should 
be staked and tied up before the approach 
of winter, or severe frost and wet will 
open out the foliage and destroy the heart. 

E. B. 


Lilies and Stephanotis, etc.— 

Will you kindly answer the following ? 
When should Lilium longiflorum and L. 
eximium be potted to flower now ? What 
pruning does a young Stephanotis require 
(it has never flowered, but has grown well, 
and has three shoots many feet long), and 
when ? Also what pruning does a Bou¬ 
gainvillea and Allamanda (latter is in 
flower, but loses every leaf in winter) 
require, and when ?—S. L. B. 

* # * The sooner the Lilies mentioned, 
as well as any others, are potted now the 
better ; indeed, they really ought to have 
been attended to some time ago, as these 
plants begin to make fresh roots quite 
early in the autumn. The Stephanotis 
requires no pruning yet, except to remove 
the points in the spring as far as they 
die back during the winter. Keep the 
plant cool and dry through the winter, 
and it will probably throw a few trusses 
next summer. Bougainvillea glabra may 
be cut back, more or less as required, in 
the spring, but B. spccio3a is best pruned after 
flowering. Allamandas may be cut back to auy 
extent early in the year before growth com¬ 
mences. 

Perennials, etc, for a border.— 

“ Three Years’ Reader” (p. 509) might with 
advantage make use of Irises for the herbaceous 
border, both the German Flags as well as the 
Spanish and English section. He will also find 
Day Lilies (Hemerocallis flava) and the 
variegated variety, H. Kwanso, effective, as 
are the CEnotheras, especially (E. marginata, 
the beautiful white blossomed, scented kind, 
and (E. Youngi. Salvia patens (deep blue, 
which should be taken up and stored during the 
winter), and Lobelia cardinalis (dazzling scarlet). 
Erigeron speciosum, clumps of Lilies, such as 
L. candidum, L. croceum, L. excelsum, L. 


PLANTS FOR DRY BORDERS. 

Given a little help at planting-time, there are 
many deciduous flowering shrubs that do well 
on poor, dry borders on soil that is naturally 
poor, and where the subsoil, being sandy or 

f ravel, is all against the retention of moisture. 

do not mean that the shrubs will make any 
vigorous growth, but when they are established 


the growth made will be sturdy and firm, 
thoroughly well-ripened, and, as a natural out¬ 
come, afford a splendid display of flower. Th's 
applies to all the Lilacs and the hardy kinds of 
Cytisus, several of the large Spirteas, and the 
beautiful Venetian Sumach. I have noticed 
several of the above in very poor, hungry soil, 
big old plants that had evidently been in their 
pleasant quarters many years simply a mass of 
flower. To secure this, it is, as above stated, 
necessary on poor soils to help the plants for a 
season or two until they get thoroughly 
established, when they may be allowed to shift 
for themselves. In choosing evergreen-flower¬ 
ing shrubs no one can possibly make a mistake 
in planting Vibernum tinus and its varieties ; 
they are grand poor-soil shrubs, making little 
annual growth, but flowering with wonderful 


*** As a rule, beds shaded by trees, and per¬ 
haps robbed by the trees* roots, never get manure 
enough. Suoh beds should have an annual 
dressing of good manure, and be mulched in 
addition when dry weather sets in every summer. 
If this is done all the plants named and many 
others would do well/fi The .bed. A deal 
may b$ done with: eai 


il/fl the bed. A t ood < 

r^-flgQi igbuJb..^ 


freedom. In picking out herbaceous plants for 
similar situations I think one would find that, as 
a rule, there would be a comparative scarcity 
among taller, but plenty of awarfer subjects. 
The varieties of herbaceous Centaureas and the 
Lychnis, Sisyrinchium, some of the Veronicas 
and Olearia G.mniana may, however, find a 


tigrinum, L. Martagon album, and L. chaloe- 
donicum, might be grown, not forget.ing 
Montbretias and Aletrcemerias in quantity, and, 
at the back of the border, the Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia cordata) and the Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicane). Your correspondent 
mentions Campanulas and GDdioli. Of the 
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former, C. pyramidalis, C. grandia alba, and C. 
peraicifolia, both the double and the single 
forma, are admirable, while of the latter, G. 
Colvillei, The Bride, insignia, and Blushing 
Bride, as well as Lemoine’s hybrids and the later 
brenchleyensis, should be tried. Other valuable 
perennials are Rudbeckia Newmani, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Scabiosa caucasica, and Stokesia 
cyanea. Of Michaelmas Daisies, Robert 
Parker, Harpur-Crewe, Archer Hind, Amellus 
bessarabicua, puniceus, pulcherrimus, and 
ericoides are amongst the best. The foregoing 
plants, with those already mentioned in the 
answer to the query, would afford a succession 
of bloom from spring to late autumn. The 
advice given that straight lines and geometrical 
patterns should be avoided cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Instead of planting 
clump3 in diamond shape, as suggested by your 
correspondent, they should be allowed to merge 
into one another, when they will give a far 
more pleasing and natural effect.—S. W. F. 

Physalis Alkekengi( Winter Cherry).— 
This Physalis is one of the few bright things now 
to be seen in the garden. The quaint, conical- 
shaped calyx surrounding the fruit is very 
beautiful, like a tiny Chinese lantern hanging 
from the shoots,and of a brilliant orange-scarlet 
colour. These calyces should be more used for 
the decoration of a room in winter, and are 
admirable for mixing with dried Grasses. If 
kept dusted they will last for months. A much 
larger variety is called Franchetti; this is more 
uncommon, as it has only lately been introduced 
from Japan, but is superb in colour and size, 
three times as large as P. Alkekengi. Both 
these plants will succeed well in a light soil. 
The fruit itself is like a small Tomato, and 
hidden by this brightly tinted covering. Where 
the soil is warm the Physalis will quickly make 
headway, and a bed of the new Franchetti 
would be superb.—F. 


CURIOUS FOXGLOVE FLOWERS. 

Wk have received several photographs from 
readers of Gardening, showing mal formed 
flowers of the Foxglove. We selected the one 
which we publish this week. Such a result is due 



A carious malformation in Foxglove flower. From a 
photograph sent by Mr. E, II. Neal, Nerdwood street, 
iiurlon-on-Trent. 


to fasciation, a conglomeration really of several 
flowers ; and one sees a similar effect occasion¬ 
ally in the stems of plants, such as Lilium 
auratum. This fasciation in the Foxglove 
by no means uncommon and, we may say, not 
at all desirable. f* ■ 

Digitized by ^ 
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FRUIT. 

LANCASHIRE GOOSEBERRIES. 
There used to be a prejudice against what are 
termed Lancashire Gooseberries, but a better 
acquaintance with them and a fuller knowledge 
of their good qualities when well ripened in the 
sunshine have caused a demand for them to 
spring up that is likely to grow. Many of the 
big Gooseberries when well ripened are superior 
in flavour to the little berries thought so much 
of in the past, but I need not dwell on this, as 
these Gooseberries will find their way into every 
garden. The Gooseberry is an English fruit, 
and it is one specially suited to the climate. 
The foreigner cannot compete with us in the 
production of Gooseberries, and I should think 
in a very full season Gooseberries might be 
exported (probably they are) to some of the 
countries where the climate is not so suitable. 
At any rare, there is sure to be a demand for 
bushes of the best of the Lancashire sorts. The 
grower for market relies chiefly upon two sorts 
—Whitesmith and Crown Bob. There is often 
a difficulty in getting supplied with these sorts 
after Christmas, as the demands have been so 
great. Of late years other sorts have come into 
competition. Whinham’s Industry is thought 
a good deal of, and Berry’s Early Kent has ac¬ 
quired a local reputation that is likely to grow 
And I have no doubt as the large Gooseberries 
become generally grown that there are others 
which may be grown for profit. The Green and 
Red London are thought a good deal of, and 
Speedwell, Ironmonger, and Broom Girl are 
good flavoured sorts. 

In making new plantations of Gooseberries 
the site must be well prepared. The land must 
be trenched 2 feet deep at least and be fairly 
manured, and the sooner this work is done now 
the better, so that the land may have time to 
settle and get mellowed by exposure before 
planting. In a general way Gooseberries are 
planted too close to each other. If the land is 
trenched and well prepared, every bush will 
profitably occupy a space 0 feet square, as where 
bushels of fruit are wanted the close-pruning 
system had better not be adopted. Keep the 
growth fairly thin, but leave a good length of 
the young wood to bear fruit. Give the tree 
work enough to do and it will not make 
useless wood. I was looking through a 
garden last winter, and the pruner had 
just finished his work, having stubbed 
back every young shoot nearly to its 
origin. Bushes so pruned could not bear much 
fruit, and the few berries they bore could not 
be gathered amid such a mass of thorns. This, 
of course, is an exceptional case, and would not 
be found in a well-managed garden, but the 
proper pruning of Gooseberries is very often 
misunderstood and mismanaged in many gardens 
where such extremes as the one cited above 
would not be found. 

In dry seasons a mulch of manure over the 
roots of Gooseberries will pay. Last season 
the heat, especially on poor, badly cultivated 
soils nearly ruined the Gooseberry bushes, but 
the present season has been better, and though 
in some gardens there are many old bushes 
which ought to be grubbed up, the trees on the 
whole are in better condition. It does not pay 
to leave Gooseberries too long on the same 
ground. No time can be fixed for the renewal 
of the plantation, but certainly the bushes 
should be grubbed up as soon as they cease to 
do their best and young bushes be planted else¬ 
where. Probably the best course to adopt is to 
do the same as is commonly done with Straw¬ 
berries : make a new plantation every few years 
and destroy some of the oldest of the bushes. 
The ground between the bushes may be planted 
with Strawberries, but at the end of the third 
year the Strawberries should be cleared off, and 
the Gooseberries left in undisturbed possession, 
unless a top crop of Apples, or Plums is grown. 
If one went in entirely for a fruit plantation, he 
should certainly plant Apples for the top crop, 
seleoting such varieties as would bear well and 
be likely to make a good price in the market, 
but this matter may be left for the present. 

I am now only concerned about Gooseberries, 
and the following list will, I think, be suitable 
for general planting where a collection of Goose¬ 
berries is required. The market grower would 
not, of course, grow so many ; half a dozen 
kinds are quite enough for the seeker after 


profit to grow. Red : Clacton, Conquering 
Hero, Dan’s Mistake, Forester, Lord Derby, 
Industry, Speedwell, Warrington, Lancashire 
Lad, and London. Green : London, Stockwell, 
Telegraph, Fearless, Surprise, and Matchless. 
While; Queen of Trumps, Mitre, Antagonist, 
Careless, Hero of the Nile, Coppice Lass, and 



The S&chalian Knotweed (P. sachalinenee). 
(See page 540.) 


White Swan. Yellow : Trumpeter, Criterion, 
Drill, Leader, Mount Pleasant, and Leveller. 

* * ur 


ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

At this season a little advice on this important 
matter from an old gardener may not be out of 
place. I have noticed lately that more ques¬ 
tions have been asked in Gardening about fruit 
culture, and there is much pleasure, no matter 
how small the garden, in growing a few fruits. 
But there are serious drawbacks in their oulture, 
and root-pruning is doubtless one of the points 
least understood. I am aware that the amateur 
is not always at fault. At times he grows the 
wrong variety, or the stock and soil may be at 
fault. It is annoying after planting at some 
cost to see a miserable crop of cracked fruit or 
trees, eaten up by inseot pests. Those trees 
which make too much wood and give little fruit 
should be root-pruned. But how can we avoid 
some of these evils ? By simply, when ordering 
trees, to study the soil in which they are planted. 
For instance, Apples on the Paradise stock of 
the true (not French stock) root more on the 
surface and much less root-pruning is needed. 
The same may be said of Pears. If grown 
as Dwarfs in any form, such as bushes, 
pyramids, and espaliers the Quince is best, 
but if the soil is chalky or on gravel select 
the tree on Pear stock. Again failures occur 
by deep planting, and forcing the roots down into 
unsuitable soil, which necessitate root-pruning. 
Another point is that if a tree fails, both roots 
and top are severely pruned at once, which is a 
mistake ; it is better to do both by degrees. It 
may be pointed out how well trees grow and 
fruit not pruned at first because they make a 
corresponding top growth and the roots have a 
larger area to supply. Many unfruitful trees, if 
on suitable stooks, have become fruitful by leav¬ 
ing the knife alone for a time, but this depends 
upon the position the trees occupy. Root-prun¬ 
ing is essential if the pruning is not carried too 
far. Thus it is much better to lift trees, 
say, every three or four years and thus 
prevent the severe cutting often necessary 
with trees some ten or fifteen years old. 
When a tree is growing too vigorously, or is 
getting barren if left to a certain age, root- 

f iruning is best done at this season, when the 
eaves are thinning. If the trees are large keep 
a good distance from the bole or stem. 8evere 
cutting close in means loss of fruit, and probably 
branches also, and the work needs more care 
with old trees. Mutilating the roots is worse 
than not interfering at all with them. As 
regards large trees it is advisable to cut the 
roots in two seasons, one half each year, and 
merely thin out, not bard prune, the tops. It is 
impossible for trees cut too hard to support 
their large heads, and the secret of root-pruning, 
if it can be termed so, is to accomplish it a little 
at a time. The nurseryman frequently trans¬ 
plants, as by this means the trees depend mostly 
on fibrocs roots-,, ^e^^uent moving cuts 
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the strong ones. When targe trees are denuded 
of strong roots without any small ones to fall 
baok upon collapse follows. My plan ia to deal 
gently with old trees if root-pruning is 
determined upon, and not out too close, but if 
possible to get a good top growth to balance the 
roots. This is best secured by lifting young 
trees before they go too deep down in search of 
food. An Old Gardener. 


Selection Of Apples. —Kindly give me 
the names of four Apples and four Pears and 
four Plums for dessert, and one Peach, one 
Apricot, and one Neotarine—all to be planted 
under a wall, the wall facing north ana south 
and east, wall 5 feet high? An answer will 
oblige. —Gardener. 

* # # We presume you will plant your Apples 
in tbe north or east aspect. For the former our 
selection would be Ribston Pippin, Gravenstein, 
Peasgood’a Nonsuch, and Baumann’s Red Winter 
Reinette. These are noted for quality, and 
though the Ribston does not always succeed, if 
your soil is not warm, plant Beauty of Bath or 
Lady Sudeley. For Pears on the east plant 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Durrondeau, or Beurrd Superfin, and Nouvelle 
Fulvie. Again, in good land Doyenn4 du Comice 
cannot be beaten, but will require a favourable 
situation. If good omit the second named and 
include the last, the best Pear grown. You do 
not say whether early or late Peaches are 
wanted. We give a medium one—Bellegarde, 
aid if a early one is desired Hale’s Early, one of 
the best. The best Nectarine is Lord Napier, 
and of Apricots select Moorpark; but the latter 
cankers badly unless you have specially good 
soil and position. If this is not chosen get 
Hemskirk or Powell’s Late. Plant the Peaches, 
Neotarine, and Apricot on the south wall, and 
the trees would be best not more than two years 
trained when purchased. 


Pears failing ( Failander , Bristol ).—You 
must bear in mind that Bergamotte d’Eapdren 
cannot be classed as a good grower, especially in 
cold, clayey soils, and though you give us full 
particulars as to your treatment, which appears 
to us quite right, you omit one important point 
—what the soil is, also position, if low or other¬ 
wise ? Again, we have no knowledge of stock 
on which the tree is grafted, an equally important 
point. So much depends upon the stock that 
many failures are caused through the variety 
being on the Pear stock. If your land is heavy, 
we fear it is owing to the trees being on the 
Pear stock you do not get well finished fruits ; 
and again, in such soils, or in a low-lying 
position, Bergamotte d’Espdren will not thrive. 
It should be given the shelter of a wall, be on 
the Quince stock, and the fruits thinned, not 
allowed to hang in thick clusters. For years we 
failed to get good fruits on the trees, and found 
they were on the wrong stock. In some 
soils it is neoassary to plant on walls, as 
the variety is less hardy than others. The 
fruits sent were very poor, and show want 
of vigour in the tree. The perfect fruits you 
obtained, being on the top of the trees, show at 
once that what they required was light and sun. 
We oannot advise root-pruning in your case, but 
o m you give wall space to a young tree and 
consider the stock ? We have been very success¬ 
ful with this variety as a cordon on a west wall, 
and, in our opinion, unless the soil and situation 
are favourable, one cannot advise other than 
wall culture. If we remember aright, 
•*E. M. R.’s” Pears were not this variety, and 
the trees were in poor land. In their case root- 
pruning was needed. If you continue to keep 
the tree we advise severe thinning of fruit in the 
early summer, mulching with rich manure; 
and, in case your soil is light or your trees on 
gravel, give more moisture during growth, also 
liquid-manure, and keep the branches thinned 
out. 


Raspberries falling. —Can you advise 
me what to do with a Raspberry-bed which up 
to the last two seasons bore splendidly ? Then 
it was noticed that many of the young canes, 
though apparently large and vigorous, were 
banded alternately with brown and green, and 
ainoe that time they are quite a failure. Many 
of the canes were also cut off by last winter’s 
severe frost, but those which bore produced fine 
heilthy fruit, though very scantily? These 
oaies have never been rat*down; tbe weakly 
Digitized by \jtjC >5?It 


ones only were removed, and till the last two 
years we had more fruit than we could consume. 
I have now had the bed thickly covered with 
turf (peat) mould, and I am anxious to know if 
a surface-dressing of manure over the peat may 
be added now, or in early spring ? If the canes 
—which are many of them 5 feet or G feet high 
—ought to be shortened ? And if there is any¬ 
thing I can do to stop the brown blight coming 
on the outer surface of the young canes next 
season? An early answer will oblige.— West 
Meath. 

* # * The plants would appear to have been 
attacked by some fungoid disease, but not 
having met with such a thing yet we scarcely 
know what to advise, and can only suggest 
trying the effect of sulphide of potassium, and 
also of the well-known Bordeaux mixture (sul¬ 
phate of copper and lime in solution). You say 
the canes “have never been cut down?” We 
cannot understand this, as yon must know that 
the old canes that have fruited must be cut 
down annually soon after the fruit has all been 
gathered, and the best of the young ones 
trained up in their places. If this is not done no 
good results can be expected. We do not think 
the top-dressing of peat will do much good, 
though being antiseptic it may have some bene¬ 
ficial effect in checking the disease. A good 
mulch of stable manure would have been better, 
though this is best applied in the spring, and 
should be repeated annually. The latest canes 
should be just topped to bring the rows to an 
even height. A good dusting of quick-lime in 

S owder might prove beneficial in checking the 
isease, and in any case would do good. 

Treatment of outdoor Vine.— I last 

year acted according to the instructions you 
gave me in your valuable paper with regard to 
an outdoor Vine. I have been very success¬ 
ful. The portion that I pot round to the south 
front has borne a very fair crop, but the bunches 
are bigger and the fruit more sweet than those 
on the east end. Shall I this next month cut 
away as much as possible of growth on the east 
wall, and next year shall I pinch out any sign of 
fruit and keep it all on south wall ? Your 
advice will oblige.— Saxifrage. 

* # # This year we have excellent Sweetwater 
Grapes on an east aspect, but, of course, the 
season was most favourable. We do not think 
that it is quite right to remove all the Grapes 
from the vine on that aspect, but still only crop 
lightly and get more growth on the south ; by 
this means the sap will be equalised. In cutting 
your Vine next month, lay in as much strong, 
well-ripened wood as possible on the south 
aspect, also extend by not outting back leaders 
so hard, but cut lateral growths to an inch or 
so, leaving two or three buds; reduce to the 
strongest when they break next spring. In 
advising you to lay in wood, of course you must 
not crowd the shoots. A certain portion of old 
wood must be removed every season. Next 
year pinch freely and expose the bunches, at 
the same time bearing in mind that it is necessary 
to build up some good wood for the next season. 
Many open-air vines are ruined by crowding 
the shoots and cutting hard back and not getting 
well-ripened new wow!. You will find a liberal 
top-dressing of decayed manure now will be 
beneficial, as the surface-roots are encouraged, 
rains washing the food to the roots. We are 
glad you succeeded so well this season through 
following our advioe. 

Unsatisfactory fruit-trees.— I have a 
pyramid Pear, also Apple-tree, fifteen years old, 
which this year were loaded with blossom, and 
the fruit from both fell when about the size of a 
Brazil Nut. The Apple-tree was covered with 
American blight, although same was well 
syringed with diluted paraffin-oil and water. 
The Pear-tree kept quite healthy. Both were 
root and top-pruned in 1894. Kindly give me a 
remedy to enable me to be more successful in 
1896 ?-F. H. Watts. 

# # * The reason of the fruit dropping was 
root-pruning in 1894. Probably the roots were 
out too severely, and drought may be blamed 
also. Many trees suffered from dryness at the 
time named. You give us no particulars as to 
the kind of soil or position, making it difficult 
to advise. We consider it essential to success 
to give root-pruned trees more moisture, 
especially in such seasons as we have just passed 
through. A heavy mulch of manure is also 


necessary. As your trees are large they would 
feel the loss of roots greatly, but mulch now, and 
again in May, with decayed manure. You will 
then have a good crop next year ; also water 
freely. It is not by syringing that American 
blight is got rid of. Our advice now is to paint 
all parts of the tree (a tedious but necessary 
operation) with a mixture of clay, soot, lime, 
sulphur, and a wineglassful of paraffin to a 
gallon of the mixture. We. have never found this 
fail. Do the work now, in dry weather, or early 
in the year, before the buds break. 

1511.— Weight of fruit of Peaches.— 
Peaches weighing 1 lb. each at any part of the 
season are, I should say, very unusual. You 
do not give the name of the sort yon grew to 
this size. I conclude it to be Barrington, which 
I have grown myself to f lb. on open walls, but 
then the flavour was generally very poor. In 
your orchard-house perhaps the flavour would 
be better. For the benefit of the general 
reader, a little more information from you on 
that point would, no doubt, be acceptable.— 
J. C. O. 


ROSES. 

1507.— Rosea on their own roots.— 

Seeing that all the most vigoroua-growiDg 
Hybrid Perpetuals make nearly as strong 
growth when they are on their own roots, it is 
not easy to single out, say, a dozen of the best. 
An y variety that has made strong shoots the 
second year after planting may, as a rule, be 
depended upon to make good own-root plants. 
There is no sort that strikes so freely from cut¬ 
tings as John Hopper, and none does better on 
its own roots. Charles Lefebvre, Lord Dufferin, 
Dupuy Jamain, General Jacqueminot, and 
Prince Camille de Rohan are also good growers 
when so treated. Another good half-dozen will 
be found in Magna Charta, Madame Nachury, 
Frangois Mich Ion, Gustave Piganeau, Mar¬ 
chioness Dufferin, and Margaret Dickson. 
Cuttings inserted at onoe in a partially shady 
place will produce a fair percentage of plants by 
this time next year.—J. C. C 

1509.— Boses for an unheated green¬ 
house.—You neither give the height of your 
walls nor say whether you intend to grow for 
profit or otherwise. In any case, I expect you 
want all the flowers you can get. I advise you to 
plant a Marshal Niel Rose at each end of the 
back wall, and train two or three shoots along 
the top until they meet in the middle. To fill 
up the remaining space on the north wall I 
would select the following six Teas : Niphetos, 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, President, Jardin 
des Plants, and Catherine Mermet. For the 
east wall have one plant of W. A. Richardson 
to train along the top, and fill up the remaining 
space with General Jacqueminot.—J. C. C. 

Bose Archiduchesse Marie Immac- 
ulata. —This is a lovely Rose with a name 
long enough to deter most people from plant¬ 
ing it. We have previously called attention to 
its merits. It is strong in growth, free bloom¬ 
ing, and the varied tints of its great drooping 
globular flowers can hardly be described, there 
being such a wonderful combination of shades 
from pale pink, through buff, to rich coppery- 
red, while the scent is delicious. It was sent 
out by Soupert et Notting in 1887, so that its 
merits ought to be by this time better known. 


Maggots eating Vallota purpurea. 

—I have two pots of Vkllota purpurea. They 
lost all their leaves, and finding the bulbs quite 
loose to the touch I pulled them out and found 
two or three large maggots eating their way up 
from the base of the bulb after they had 
destroyed the roots. Now I am afraid the others 
may be going the same way, and if you can 
suggest something to prevent that I will feel 
obliged. I put out the pots into the garden 
during the months of July and August, and it is 
from then I noted a difference in the appearance 
of the leaves.— Vallota. 

* * Examine all the bulbs, and if in a bad 
condition better shake them out. Wash the 
bulbs in a solution of Sunlight-soap, and when 
dry repot in dean pots and fibry turfy soil, 
made porous with sand and charcoal broken fine. 
Let the bulbs stand half out of the pot when the 
pottiDg is finiehed, i I fre m 
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manure, when applied in excessive quantities 
may do harm, and no doubt it is too much in 
evidence in London gardens.—E. H. 


TVS17PT WNTFMTFti uuo uaicrjiuiw promptly leaves wie /vppie 

INbELl ENEMILS. makes its way to the nearest tree, whicl 

The Co dux-MOTH (Carpocatsa pomoxaxa). ascends for a short distance before becomin 
There are few, if any, persons to whom this chrysalis. If, however, the Apple does not 
insect is an entire Btranger, for everyone, even if when the caterpillar is ready to leave the fr 
they have no garden or orchard, and do not it lets itself gently down to the ground b 
take any interest in natural history, must have silken thread which it spins, and, as I h 
come across a “ worm-eaten Apple.” The grubs before described, it forms a light silken covei 
of this moth are sometimes very abundant, and over itself when it has found a suitable plac< 
when this is the case great damage to the Apple the stem. It is probable that occasion 
crop is sure to ensue, for living as 
they do within the fruit, causes the 

Apples to ripen and fall prematurely, __ J& 

and they, of course, will not crop so 

well as if they were sound. This is , - 

a very difficult pest to cope with, for / ^ 

it is obvious that the grubs cannot be it •\ 

destroyed without injuring the fruit, V • A 

and the moths are difficult to find . --m v .. ^ ' 4 

during the day, or to catch when on 

the wing in the evening. A consider . 4 u / ^ J 

able number of the grubs, however, - , & 

may be killed by destroying all . - T\ii •• • 

“windfalls,” particularly if they be : -A 

picked up at once, for the grubs, as . 

a rule, leave the Apples very soon 
after they fall. They frequently then 

?rei, th and ’dLbfaf »tte The Codlin-moth. A action of fruit ***** * ™k. 

distance hide themselves in some 
crack or crevice in the birk, and covering them¬ 
selves with a fine white web become chrysalides. 

In order to destroy the insect when in this 
condition sacking, canvas, or some similar 


PERNS. 


MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 

I suppose there is no cultivated Fern that is so 
largely grown as the Maiden-hair, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, Adiantum ouneatum, Many 
attempts to find a substitute have failed, and 
now it is more in request than ever. But on the 
other hand, there is no Fern, or, I might almost 
say, no plant that amateurs try to cultivate in 
which so many failures are recorded. The 
reason of these failures is to a great extent 
caused by the fact that Maiden-hair Ferns 
require a damp, warm atmosphere when making 
their growth, but when a good head of fully 
matured fronds is formed they can be used for 
indoor or any other kind of decoration without 
any harm. At this time of the year, they can 
be freely used in any sheltered place out of the 
full sun’s rajs. Anyone interested in their 
culture on a large scale should visit some of the 
market growing establishments where cut flowers 
and Fern are produced in quantity. Here they 
find thousands of young plant grown right on 
from seedlings (not divided old plants) and these 
young plants in 5 inch and 6 inch pots will each 
be a perfect specimen in itself, with large fronds 
covering quite two feet in diameter. The main 
items of culture are firm potting in good loam 
or peat, good drainage, a moist temperature 
GO degs. to 70 degs., and after the pots get full 
of roots, frequent application of tepid weak 
liquid-manure and soot-water. It is simply 
impossible to produce such fronds on the starva¬ 
tion plan of clear, cold water. 

J. G., Qoxport. 


there are two broods of this insect, and on 
the Continent it seems to be the usual habit 
of this insect to have two generations. 
The moths measure about eight-tenths of an 
inch across the expanded wings. The upper 
wings are pink-grey in colour, with fine 
curved darker lines and bands; near the 
end of each wing, and at its lower sides, is a 
large reddish-brown spot surrounded by a golden 
band. The lower wings are brownish orange, 
the body is greyish-brown. The caterpillars, 
when full grown, are about half an inch in 
length, fat and fleshy, and vary in colour from 
yellowish-white to almost flesh colour. The 
head and a little spot on the first joint of the 
body is black, or very dark brown ; on each 
joint are several small blackish pimples from 
which grow a few fine hairs. The chrysalis is 
reddish-brown, contained in an oval whitish 
cocoon. G. S. S. 


Pottery for flowers.— An interesting 
article speaks of Indian pottery for flowers. 
May I ask where this may be bought? Mrs. 
Newman also talks of the Continental kitchen 
pans for flowers. My object in writing these 
few lines is to express a hope that more may be 
done in this matter. Not only are these pans 
charming for flowers, but very nice for standing 
the flower-pots themselves in. I believe a very 
good business might be done by an enterprising 
man in the foreign pottery trade. Excellent 
pottery may be Bought in Belgium and in 
different places in Germany. I have seen charm 
iog jugs (so good for posies) and pans from 
Madeira ; these are made in Spain, I believe, 
and are sent over to Madeira, where they are 
largely purchased by the English passing the 
winter in that island of flowers. There is some 
nice pottery made in Wales. But none of this 
ware, English or foreign, can be bought in 
London. Of course, when speaking of English 
ware, I am not alluding to the Clevedon or the 
Yorkshire ware. Large flowers and long stem9 
look so much better in pottery than in glass ; 
the pottery seems to give an appearance of 
strength to the stem, so that the few fine stalks 


Composition Of soot —We have often 
been advised to place soot in a bag, suspend it 
in a tub, and water our Chrysanthemums. Soot 
is, I suppose, principally carbon, given off by the 
combustion of coal and deposited in our ohim- 
neys. I am informed by my son, who learns 
chemistry, that carbon is obtained by plants 
from the air through their leaves, and that soot 
is insoluble, and therefore cannot be absorbed in 
any solutions by the roots, 
such an invaluable plant 
greater proportion 
contribute to greater plant growth there than 
in the country * 
in immense 
I cannot fin 
chemistry of soot, 


folds killed. Grass growing in orchards 
should be kept very short under the trees, 
and in cider counties, where Apples have 
laid for any time in heaps, when the 
fruit is removed the ground where it stood 
should bo dressed with hot lime. Where Apples 
are stored should also be well washed with one 
of the above-mentioned mixtures, taking care 
that it is worked into holes or cracks, which the 
caterpillars may have hidden in. The moths 
lay their eggs on the young fruit, near the 
calyces or eyes. The fruit, in order to kill the 
young caterpillars, should be washed with the 
soft-soap, and Quassia or paraffin mixtures 
applied with a syringe soon after the fruit is 
formed. It is recommended that a small 
quantity of the mixture should be made at 
once and tried on part of a tree in case the 
mixture should be too strong for the young 
foliage and fruit ; any evil effect would 
be apparent in the course of a few days. 
The Apples on dwarf trees or on espaliers should 
be looked over every now and then, particularly 
in May or June, and if any show signs of being 


Again, if soot were 
food, how is it the 
soot in towns does not 


Still, soot is sold by sweeps 
uantities for agricultural purposes. 

1 in any book I have accees to the 
or its value as a fertiliser, 

I and shall be much obliged if anyone will be 
good enough to point out wherein lies its 
manurial properties.—H. B. 

* # * Soot varies in character and quality, and, 
therefore, I suppose an exact analysis appli¬ 
cable to soot generally is not to be had. The 
only analysis of soot I can put my hand on just 
now is that of a French chemist, published 
many years ago, and runs as follows : 

30 0 per cent, of ulmic acid 

20 0 ,, „ azotic matter, soluble in water 

3 9 ,, ,, insoluble carbonated matter 

19 ,, ,, silica 

14‘7 ,, „ carbonate of lime 

05 „ „ sulphate of lime 

15 „ „ ferruginous phosphate of lime 

0 4 ,, „ chloride of potassium 

4 1 „ ,, acetate of potash 

57 „ „ acetate of lime 

0 5 ,, ,, acetate of magnesia 

0 2 ,, „ acetate of ammonia 

0*6 „ „ an acrid and bitter principle 

12’5 „ ,, water 

A trace of carbonate of magnesia 
A trace of acetate of iron 

The most valuable constituent of soot is its 

ammonia, and this varies much in quality. The 
most valuable soot mauurially is obtained from 
the kitohen chimney where cooking is going on. 
Anyhow, soot is a most valuable and oneap 
manure for many crops, but to apply it in the 
town garden would be even worse than oarrying 
coals to Newcastle. Soot, like any other 


attacked, they should be gathered and destroyed. 
The injured ones may be known by having a 
black or reddish-brown spot on them, which is 
the entrance to the gallery in which the grub is, 
and which is often rendered more apparent by 
some of the dropping* of the caterpillars remain 
ing attached to the entrance. The moths make 
their appearance in May or June, and lay their 
eggs singly on the fruit when it is about an inch 
in diameter, close to the calyx or eye. The 
spring caterpillar is hatched out in about ten 
days, and it will guaw through the skin of the 
Apple and make its way through the fruit, avoid¬ 
ing the core, having made a second opening to the 
outer air, through whioh its droppings can be 
passed out, which otherwise would choke up 
the passages the grub had made for itself. It 
then returns to the middle of the Apple and 
feeds on the pips. It is fall grown when three 
weeks old. About this-itime the injuries it has 
occasioned to the fijuit ciuke* . td Qo I fall, when 


e Codlin-moth. A section of two Apples joined 
together by the passing of the grub from one to the 
other. 
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Qutsttans.—Gtcsriet mtd a nsw e rs an inserts* Is 
ftgpiroi tree of charge if as r ra sp s mf wi f i /Mow the rulet 
here laid down for their guidons*. AM oomsmmicattons 
for tnsertion s ho ul d bo dearly end eonoiscly written on 


hero laid down for their guidons*. AM communications 
for insertion should bo oteariy end concisely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, end eddrotted to the Emoa of 
OasnrnA, 57, Bouthampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should bo tent to the Ptoubbu. 
The name and eddrott of the tender ere required in 
addition to anydesignation he may detiro to be uted in 
the paper When more than one query it tent, eaoh 
should be on a teparate piece of paper. Ununtwered 
queries thould bo repeated. Correspondents thould bear 
m mind that, at Oauhim hat to be tent to proto tome 
time in adtanoe of date, they cannot a lw ays bo reptied to 
in the ittue i mm e diately mlowing the receipt of their 


Instil* i nirnttm "^****** 


' the receipt of their 


aqainet tho query replied to, and our readert will greatly 
oblige tea by a dv is i ng, at far at their knowledge and 
observations permit, the oorreepondente who took omitt¬ 
ance. Conditions, toils, and meant vary to infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often bo 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to m uM on 
the l ooaU U m In wh i ch their experience it pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduum 
should mojilfow the number in which they appeared'. 


r to articles inserted in Garduum 
ntfMtftcr In iiAfoft they appeeured. 


1627. —Roeen In town garden.—Will any reader of 
Gardening plmm give me a tew name* of Bom* (dwarf and 
standard) tbnt aoitad for a town garden t We gets fair 
amount of amoke, but not ao bad aa aome large towna. I 
have bad Taa Roses do war whan aat out In pota during 
tha aummar aftar being In tha greanhouaa during the 
winter.—Bow Bridge. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readert are invited to give further answers 
thould they be able to offer additional advice on 
tht variant subjects. 

1628. —Unsatisfactory Bergamotte Pear (H. 
Gordon Camming ).—You will see a note on root pruning 
in this issue, and doubtless tha Pear you name may require 
similar attamloo. We advise that tha work be done at 
once before the leaves ell fall, and give the roots new soil 
in tha trenih near the surface. It I* also advisable to prune 
only strong roots, the trees being old, and to keep a good 
distance, at least 4 feet to 5 feet from the bole. A too 
crowded head may bs the cause, not the roots, as this 
variety requires muoh light and sun ; if ao, thin out the 
old wood now. 

1629. —Planting evergreens.-wai it he too late 
to plant evergreens at the end of November f—N. N. 

%■ No, bat U matt not be done during covert frost. 

1630. —IS rergreens for a hedge. -Please tell me 
the beet evergreens tor making a close hedge t—No Nans. 

*** Holly and Quick, taking them In the order of their 
value, bat the find is very slow in growth. 

1631. —I wy on houses. -Are Ivies supposed to Injure 
the walla of a house ?-No Nasa. 

V No; unless there are crevices in the walls into which 
the stem might grow, which in time they would widen. 
Ivy certainly harbours insects, but on the other hand it 
tends to keep the walls dry . 

1632. —Bowing Fern sporee.—Would you kindly 
nform me through your paper if 1 can sow fern aeed 
azotic and hardy) at the present timet—H. A. H. 

V You may sow Fern seeds now, but the exotie species 
will require heat, a temperature of 65 degs. or so. 

1633. — Vnrlegftted Ivftee.—Please name tha beet 
growing ^snd^finest leaved Variegated I visa, Gold and 

V Bsdera maculata, H. argentea mvrginata, H. helix 
auras maculata, H. h. Caenwoodiana, H. h. madeirensie 

Qae * n ' S ‘ ****** H - Crippei, and 

1634. - Propagating summer - flowering 
Chrysanthemums.—Will you kindly tell me the hem 
time for taking cuttings of aummar-flowerlng Ohrrsanthe- 

at-A. 


** # Those kinds of Chrysanthemums ean be propagated 
from cuttings taken off in the autumn from the shoots that 
soring up at the bam of the flowering wood, and also in 
the early spring. 

1635. —Moving an Aoacta.-I have an Acacia 
planted out in my greenhouse which has grown so rapidly 
that I am compelled to move it, and shall bs glad if you 
will tell me the proper time of year to do ao t—W. 

V Now would be a very good time to transplant the 
Acacia. Before mooing it, however, see that the soil around 
tyroots is thoroughly moistened, so that a good portion 
(fit will adhere to them when it is taken up. 

1636. — Lillies. -Will someone kindly tell me if I shall 
have to plant new bulbs of LUium auratum and specioeum 
album, rubrum, Kraetaeri, Melpomene, and so on, as 1 
*»?• been told I shall have to buy fresh ones, as they 
will all die away! They have ell flowered welL—H. 
Hauls. 

V If the bulbs are alive and fairly healthy, they will 

live and fiower again and again for years, and under 
favourable conditions will increase la strength and 
beauty. ^ 

163 7 . - Propagating Clematis. - Would you 
UBdly, through your highly instructive paper, inform me 
Stb5 kSds^-H y A.V rOP ** mU CUemaas Jackmanl and 

. ***. in *he nurseries are propagated byoraft- 

mg single buds upon small plants of the common CBmatis 

2& a&'Mifcjrx 


1638. —Plants for gas lighted roome.-Will you 
kindly give me the names of plants that will grow where 
gas Is used in large rooms at your earliest convenience ?— 
Namaoh. 

*** Aspidistras, Dracaena indiciea, and a few suc¬ 
culents, such as Atom and Cactuses, are among the only 
plants which thrive in a room where coal gas is consumed. 

1639. —Treatment of Jessamine.— I have a Jessa- 
mine oovering a wall of a cold conservatory of a house I 
have just takan. Ought I to give it liquid manure or any 
kind of water through the winter, or leave it alone?— 
W. G. W. 

%* No; by no meant give the plant liquidmanure. 
Only in the winter give pure water, and that when you 
see the border is dry. 

1640. —Myrtle, etc.— Will hardy species of Myrtle, 
Primula, Cyclamen, Carnations, Pelargoniums, Antheri- 
oum, Abutilon, Plumbago oapensls, Solanum, Azaleas, 
Ericas, Oytisus do all right in winter if the lowest temper¬ 
ature In the glasshouse la greater than 82 decs. F*br? I 
fear 1 cannot get it to more than 34 degs. tfthr. on odd 
nights.—W. G. W. 

V The plants will live, but scarcely thrive in such a 
low temperature. Myrtle, Carnations, Erica, and Cytisus 
will be all right, but Primulas and Cyclamens will make 
very little progress. They require a temperature of 1*5 degs. 
to 50 degs in the winter. 

1641. — Olea fragrana.— 1| this hardy, and does it 
bloom as a small plant? 1 have had a plant now three or 
four years, and it hat grown well, but no blossoms. Is 
any special treatment required for it?—J. O. S. 

*** This is not very hardy; if cannot be trusted out 
except in the very southern gardens of England. A green¬ 
house is necessary, and something must be wrong with the 
culture in your case. It is not difficult to get small plants 
in 6-inch pots well laden with bloom. Tell us something 
about the way you have hitherto treated it. 

1612.—Wintaring fragrant Garland-flowers 

(Dedychiums). — Whet temperature should the Hedy- 
chium UArdnerianum and H. G. pallidum be kept at in 
winter ?-P. 

V These Garland-flowers will winter well in any house 
kept at an ordinary greenhouse temperature <fJ*/) degs. to 
50 degs. In skeltered and wtrm locilities they do well in 
the open air when planted in a border of good soil. In 
such a position a heap of tree leaves should be placed over 
the crotons at the commencement of the winter to protect 
them from frost. 

1648 — Olaanslmg Lapogarta laavas. —I have two 
plants of the red and white variety of Lapageria, and the 
leaves are very dirty. Would It be a goxl plan to wash 
them with s sponge and some warm soapy water ?—W. 

*** Fom cannot do better than adopt the plan you men¬ 
tion/or cleanring the dirty Ltpageria leaves. If you find 
brown seals on them, which is the probable cause of their 
being dirty, dislodge them with a piece of wood, and, if 
you follow up the sponging, you will in time get them 
quote dean. Ltpajerias arc very impatient of heat, 
therefore keep the house in which they are growing as coot 
as possible at all times. 

1611.—Traatmant of Vines.—I have four young 
Black Hamburgh Grape-Vines in 9-inoh pots; they are 
about 6 feet high. When Is the beet time to plant 
them in e border Inside a greenhouse, and must I out them 
back, and bow far ?—A Const art Raadea. 

*»* The proper time to plant out Vines is in the early 
sprung, just as the buds sure beginning to swell up previous 
to breaking into leaf. The canes need only be shortened 
back to sound wood, this being done some time during the 
winter, or, at any rale, before they begin to move. 

1645. —T jo vigorous Rosas.— Referring to your 
reply in the issue of Gardening, for October 6tb, I ought 
to have stated that the Roses referred to are bush Roses, 
and were out back in March in the usual way, and It would 
not be possible (for want of room) to peg them down as 
recommended. Under these circumstances, should the 
suckers havs been pinched back early in June, or had they 
better be left until March and then cut back?— Daebkiam. 

%' The plants would naturally be dwarfs, as standards 
do not produce the kind of growths described, any suckers 
being, of course, from the stock and valueless. Even if the 
Roses are planted closely the shoots ean be pegged down by 
intercrossing them so as to cover the bed. The only other 
plan is to stop them about July. 

1646. — Transplanting Snapdragons. — will 
someone kindly tell me if it will be right to transplant 
Snapdragons now or in spring ? They are good strong 
plants—H. Haaais. 

*«* Not being absolutely hardy the plants had better be 
left where they are until the spring—the early part of 
April being a good time to transplant. If new standing 
in a frame, or growing on a sheltered border, this will be 
muck the bea plan. In ease of severe weather better throw 
tome dry litter or Fern over them even then. 

16*7.— A hedge Of Thujas.— I have a hedge of 
Thuja Lcbbi (Thuja gigantea). The plants were originally 
put in about 1 foot apart, and the hedge is nos some 
8 feet high -it will be topped at 9 feet. 1 have been told 
by one in whoje judgment I have trust that the plants, 
though now very healthy, are too dose, end that every 
other one should be taken out, else the hedge in a few 
years will die off at the bottom, one tree killing another. 
I should bs much obliged for your advice.—P. 

*»* Our advice is to leave the hedge alone now. 

1648.— Catting book old Faohsiaaand Pelar¬ 
goniums.— 1 should be glad to know if old Facades 
and bedding Pelargoniums which are brought indoors 
for the winter may be out down without injury to the 
plants. I have no greenhouse (only e room) to keep them 
in, so should be glad for diem to take up as little space as 
possible.—0. E. 

*,* Old plants of these should no*, be cut down now, but 
may be trimmed in a little to economise space. Stand 
them dose together in the room, so that they can receive a 
little light , only give enough water to prevent ihe shoots 
shrivelling, and exclude frost. In Ik-t spring, when they 
commence to put forth new growth, they ean be out back as 
much ms is required. 


1649.-Rgg-plantS.-l have an Egg-plant in the 
greenhouse on which are hanging large white substance*, 
exactly like hard-boiled eggs without the shell. Can you 
tell me if these are gooa to eat, or anything about the 
plants ?—No. 31. 

*»* The plant is the Aubergine (Solanum eseulentum), 
a tender annual plant from the East Indies. The 
fruits are edible and quite wholesome, but by no means 
appetising as regards favour, and the plants are grown 
more for ornament than use. 

1660 — Plg-trse.— I have a small Fig-tree growing as a 
bush by the side of my house, facing south-west. There 
are a good many green Figs now on it and quite hard. 
Could I protect the fruit sufficiently from the frost by 
oovering the tree with mats, and would this be effective in 
preserving the Figs, and would they ripen next year?— 
G. 

V No, the course you suggest would be useless. To do 
any good the fruit must grow and ripen of straight away, 
and this it very seldom does in the open air, except in team 
places near the south coast. 

1651.—Ivy dying.— I should be muoh obliged if you 
could tell me what treatment to give to Ivy ? Some which 
grows on tbs house here seems to be gradually dying with¬ 
out any apparent cause. It is (dipped every year in the 
spring, but each year it seems to grow more sickly. It is 
true this is a smoky neighbourhood, but aa many plants 
grow here which seem much lees hardy than Ivy, it would 
hardly appear that that can be the sole cause of its wither¬ 
ing.— E. Rowland. 

*,* This is somewhat unusual. Ivy being of so hardy 
and vigorous a nature as to thrive almost anyhow and 
anywhere. Smoke would not be the cause, as xte have 
repeatedly had Ivy of many kinds In great luxuriance in 
a much worse atmosphere than yours. The fault probably 
lies at the root—the soil may be too damp and sour, or on 
the other hand too dty arid poor, and the plants, conse¬ 
quently f starving. In the first ease try the effect of a 
sprinkling of lime, and remove some of the surface soil, 
replacing it with fresh. If dry and poor t work in eqme 
half-decayed manure over the roots. 

1652 —StOCkB, etc.— (l). What is the Q iinoe-etock 
tor Pear grafting, and how to obtain it? (2), Also what la 
the Mtoetti-etock, and how to raise it? (3), What Is Ihe 
beet method of storing Dahlias from damp and frost during 
the winter season, not having any oellar that I could use 
for the purpose f— W*t. Wilson. 

*»* (1). Quince-stocks are merely young plants of the 
common Quince, obtained by layerim or by taking of the 
rooted suckers (S), The ManeUi-stoek is Rosa Manetti, a 
vigorous-growing species only of use for grafting or bud¬ 
ding on. It is costly raised from cutting * inserted in the 
open ground now. (S\ In default of a cedar Dahlia roots 
may be stored in any cupboard in a room where there is a 
fire in odd weather, and preferably against an inside 
wall. Surely there is some place to which frost does not 
penetrate f tie have known many cottagers keep them under 
the bed as the safest place. 

1653. — The best Tomatoes. —Would some grower 
kindly tell me the three beet Timatoes for growing out¬ 
side, also the three beet for inside ? As I have read in your 
columns that sea air is of great benefit to the plants, would 
it be of anv use mixing sea salt with the mould ? An 
answer in Gardznikg may oblige others as weiL— Anxious 
to Know. 

%* Every grower has his particular favourites, but our 
choice of the three best Tomatoes for open air would be a 
good type of the Large Red, Conqueror (syn. Early Dwarf 
Red), and Ham Green. For an indoor crop Early Ruby. 
Perfection, and Meld Gem A little salt may be dissolved 
In the water given to the plants occasionally-say once a 
month—with benefit, but we thould be very cautious about 
mixing salt with the soil. We have, however , used Seaweed 
as a top-dressing with excellent results. 

1654. — Catting down plants.— Should Michaelmas 
Daisies, tall white and yellow Daisies, Asters, and Dahlias 
be out off level with the ground after the first touch of 
frost, or left till the stalks are dead later on ? Would 
•having off, say last week, bs likely to injure them for 
another year ?— Spadn. 

*** Probably the Dahlias were spoilt, therefore if was 
correct to cut them down. Michaelmas Daisies, however, 
often keep fresh and oay after several frosts, but perhaps 
they had gone past their best. It is a question as to the 
condition the plants were in after the frost. 

1655. — Tomatoes cracking.— Would any one of 
your Tomato growers kindly inform me the reeson why 
Tomatoes split when ripening ? I have bad a few houses of 
Tomatoes and oould not keep them from splitting; some 
of them almost cracked through the middle. Is it advan¬ 
tageous to make the ground firm by tramping ?— John 
Crawford. 

*** It has been frequently stated in Gardening of late 
that the usual cause of these as well as other fruits 
cracking is a deficiency of moisture and nourish¬ 
ment during the early part of the season, and the reverse 
state of things later on. When the spring and early part of 
the summer is dry, as last season, cracking is always 
troublesome, and the only way to avoid it it to keep the 
plants well watered , fed, and mulched as long as the 
drought lewis, and when the change comes alter the treat¬ 
ment considerably, keeping the plants on moderately short 
oommons. Make the soil fairly firm by all means. 

1656. — Management of Lime trees.—I have 
four Lime-trees about fourteen years old and about 16 feet 
high and about 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. These 
havs been planted when young oiose to the garden wall. 
Can I in November carefully move them further from the 
wall, as I fear in time they may disturb the foundation ?— 
F. H. Watts. 

V B will be safe to move your Lime-trees if you take 
great care. You must get a larg* ball of earth and roots, 
and first get out the new place. You will require a trench 
at least £ feet or more all round the trees, and well unitr- 
neath at a depth oft feet Keep the trench sU least a yard 
from the stems <f the tree, and Ufeet would be better. Lot 
the work be done at once In replanting it is willto wafer 
i cell if the soil is at all dry, and make the soil firm, placing 
a layer of short iUUrttt* (As surface, and watering freely 
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1657.— oilmbara for houao.— Ooakl you recoin- 
mtnd two pretty evergreen climbers lor a verandah facing 
south ? I should like something that would hang graoe- 
fullv, and would also flower. The house is new, red bricks. 
—Nook. 

* # * You ask a difficult question. There are no evergreen 
climbers at once graceful and full of blossom in summer. 
You have, however, a rich selection amongst the Jasmines , 
Clematises, Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon, and Honey- 
suckles. Berberis Darwini is evergreen and handsome, 
also the Fiery Thorn (Crataegus pyracantha), but these 
can scarcely be called graceful wall shrubs. 

1653.— Treatment of Ferns.- 1 collected some 
Ferns— e.g.. Oak, Beech, Hay-scented, Ac., last August in 
Wales. I planted them in pots in a cold greenhouse 
Numerous fronds have appeared sinoe, but now they seem 
to be turning brown, even tbe youngest fronds. Why is 
this? I have put Cocoa-nut-fibre on surface of soil.— 
W. G. W. 

V you have evidently let the plants go dust dry or 
overwatered them. Perhaps the roots are defective. Turn 
one of the plants out of the pot and ascertain. There teas 
no need to put Cocoa-nut-fibre on the surface of the soil. 

1659.— Killing tree-stumps.— Could you kindly 
inform me how to kill stumps of trees, such as Elm, 
Chestnut, etc. ? If boring and putting in liquid poUon 
will answer, please let me know diameter of hole required, 
whether it should be in the centre downwards, or from 
side towards centre, and the best poison to use? Also 
whether it will act at once or require repeating ?—A Sub¬ 
scriber. 

*,* The usual way is to blow them up. Bore a hole with 
an augur, and put in some gunpowder with a fuse. Then 
dig them out, as decaying roots breed fungi. 

1609.— Scraggy Aralla. —I would feel deeply obliged 
for your advics in the following: I have a very fine Aralia 
which has grown too tall. Each year' it throw's 
out a new lot of leaves, while the old ones drop cff. 
This is continually adding to its height, and spoiling the 
shape of the plant. Can 1 cut it down? If so, what is the 
best way and time for so doing, and shall I cut it very low ? 
—Aralia. 

*** We should certainly leave the Aralia alone. You 
will spoil all chance of getting a good specimen if you 
hack it about. One sometimes see large plants of it, not, 
however, always neat, but there is a certain picturesqueness 
about the Aralia that is inviting. 

1661. — Preserving “Geraniums” through 
the Winter.—Can I keep "Geraniums” alive during 
the winter in a loft at the top of the house, where there Is 
a window, but they get no sun ? 1 have some in pots and 
some in boxes. Should I water them at at all ?— Igbora- 

Ml’S. 

V You may succeed with them in this position, but , of 
course, it is necessary to keep them away from frost. Give 
very little water, just enough to prevent collapse from 
shrivelling. 

1662. — Treatment of Wallflowers— I have some 
hundred seedling Wallflowers, thinned out, hut not 
transplanted. They are about 7 inches high and very 
healthy, but spindly. Could I improve them by nipping 
off tbe tops at this time of year, or would that do' damage ? 
— SUORTLAND8. 

V If you nip Off the tops of the Wallflowers now you 
will remove the best flowers. Better transplant them and 
plant a little deeper. 

1663. - Miniature China Roses.— 1 have two mini¬ 
ature China Roses, bought in Covent-garden last April. 
They bloomed well all the summer, and have now just 
potted them up again. How shall 1 keep them through 
the winter ?—E 

*** These Miniature or Fairy Roses will winter very weU 
in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, or in a light 
window. The chief thing to guard against is a damp, 
stagnant atmosphere. This induces mildew, to which 
they are exceedingly liable. Should any symptoms of it 
be visible, at once dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
and keep the air surrounding them as dry as possible. 
They require to be kept just moderately moist at the roots 
throughout the winter, and should have plenty of ventila¬ 
tion at all times when possible; but cold draughts of air 
must not be allowed to strike them, or they will suffer 
much in consequence. 

1664 —Hedge as a screen in kitchen garden. 

—I wish to make a hedge, 3 feet high, to scretn off the 
kitchen garden. Would Portugal Laursl grow quickly, 
when should it be planted, and how far apart? Are they 
likely to injure young fruit-trees which they would be next 
to?— Ignoramus. 

*** Lawson's Cypress. Box, Yew, or Holly are all pre¬ 
ferable to Laurels. We should give preference to the 
Holly. It toould not injure the fruit-trees. 

1035. — Gloire de Dijon Roses in bed.-I have 
a round bed in tbe middle of a small lawn in which are 
planted about six Qloirede Dijon Roses, the bed being about 
3 feet diameter. Could you tell me the best way to train 
them, whether to peg them or stake them straight, or any 
other way that would be best; also should I cut them low 
in the spring or not ?—E D. 

V As the bed is so small there will certainly be no room 
for pegging down. We should let the Roses form jine 
bushes and give a good stake to each. 

16G0.— 1 Treatment of Morello Cherry-trees.—I 
have two Morello Cherries planted against a 5-foot wall, 
facing due south They do not succeed well, and I fancy it 
is too dry and warm for them. Would they do better for 
being ehifted ?— Saxifrage. 

*** In your favourable locality, not suitable, however, 
for the Morello Cherry, why not devote the space to a better 
fruit 1 The Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot, or even a good 
dessert Cherry would bebetter; but we do not advise Cherries 
in such a spot, as few fruits suffer more quickly from heat 
and drought. We would advise you to shift the tree at 
once. Get a good ball, if possible, and lift before all its 
leaves go. Well saturate with water before lifting (the 
day befoie', removing the top soil to allow the moisture to 
get do ion to roots. 
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1667.— Clematis cuttings.— I see that you mention 

(No. 1535, Ool. 19) Clematis cuttings. When is the right 
time to take cuttings of montans, flammula, and Jack 
mani Clematis? Wbat kind of treatment do they require? 

1 have only aoold frame at my disposal.—S hortlands. 

*»' Clematis montana and flammula will strike from 
cuttings, either in summer, using cuttings of the young 
wood getting a little bit firm, or ripened shoots in autumn 
may be taken. C. Jackmani strikes best in simmer. 
They wUl do in the cold frame. 

1638. — Thailetrum adlantlfollum (Hardy 
Maiden-hair).—1 have some young plants of this growing 
in pots in a greenhouse and they look unhealthy (getting 
yellow and losing their leaves). 1 would like very much 
to know something about its proper treatment? I have 
been told that it would do better planted out in the open 
border than to grow it in pots in a heated house. I would 
also like to know the proper soil to grow it in 1 Mine are 
growing in loam and leaf-mould and a little sand.— 
England. 

*#* Plant them out in the border now, and ordinary 
soil toill do. It is a quite hardy and charming plant. 

1669. — Annuals amongst Carnations.— Will 
you kindly suggest some haidy annual suitable for sowing 
among Carnations? I have a large bed on a lawn, and it 
looks very bare before they oome in flower. The annusl 
should be of small, compact habit.— F. K. Woodroffr. 

*♦* It is not wise to have any plants like free-rooting 
annuals amongst Carnations, as they are too strong, and, 
unless great care is taken, overrun the plants. If you 
insist upon annuals, get suck small things as Jonopbidium 
acaule, Linaria aIpina, and Leptosiphon ; but keep them 
away from the Carnations. The better way is to make a 
carpet of Sedums, Saxifrages, and suchlike tufted 
things. 

1670. —A Tomato failure.—I find many of your 
correspondents avail themselves of your valuable advice 
respecting their failures and difficulties, and I think that 
it is a very great boon. 1 enclose you flower in a decayed 
condition, and half of my house, containing 250 plants, are 
in the same plight. Can you assign any reason ? Plants 
are right under the glass.— A. Coventry. 

*** The blossoms sent were in such a completely withered 
and dead condition when received as to afford no due at all 
to the cause of the failure. You do not state whether the 
plants are affected in any way, or how, nor yet the treat¬ 
ment they have received. In the absence of any particulars 
it is simply impossible to arrive at any conclusion. 

1671. —Creepers for house.— My house faces south 
on a sloping bill with light soil on limestone. What selec¬ 
tion of the choioest climbers, other than Ivy, should I 
plant on tbe north, south, east, and west aspeots?— 

IXqUIRKR. 

You could have Clematis montana (spring flower¬ 
ing), C. Jackmani, C. flammula. Honeysuckles, Jasmine, 
Ampelopsis Veit chi , Rose Gloire de Dijon, and the Red 
Gloire, very pretty with Clematis Jackmani. 

167?.—Pansies dying.—The enclosed leaves are 
from my Panties, which are all drooping, and tbe leaves 
are rotting. They also have the red-spider. Will you 
kindly tell me what is the matter with them and the 
remedy ? They are exhibition varieties, and I have them 
in a double frame, one-half of which is being used for a 
Mushroom-bed, but is divided by a wood partition, others 
that I have growing in the open are not affected. I have 
given them every attention. If you could contrive to let 
me know in j our next issue I should bs very grateful to 
you?—W. E. Phillips. 

*** You almost ansioer your own question by stating 
that plants in the open are not affected. It is the compara¬ 
tively close and hot atmosphere of the frame that has done 
the mischief—weakened the plants and induced the attacks 
of red spider and thrips. Pansies are hardy plants, and 
resent being coddled ; the proper place for them during 
such a summer as the last tson a half-shaded border out- 
of-doors. 

1673 -Storing Applss and Pears.-I shall be 

much obliged if one of your readers will kindly give me 
the benefit of his experience to aid me in determining the 
kind of provision to make for the storage of dessert Apples 
and Pears. 1 have available a dry and fairly light saddle- 
room, and was intending to put up round it latticed 
shelves, but I find that experts seem to be of opinion that 
such a room will not do nearly so well for the storage of 
Apples as a much cooler and darker cellar, and that even 
in the case of Pears exposure to draughts and to the influ- 
encee of light is bad. I should like to know whether, 
having regard to this, it is oonsidered best to store tbe 
fruit upon ordinary wooden shelves and to cover it over 
with paper, or to store it in boxes having ends deeper than 
the sides, and which can therefore be conveniently stacked 
one upon another?— Waltsr M. Simpson. 

*** The latter way is the best. The great point in 
storing fruit is to keep it cool and dry, but, of oowrse, not 
exposed to frost. 

1074.— Growing plants tor sale.—Having left 
Her Majesty's service after twenty-one years l have been 
appointed as sub-postmaster, and 1 have built four small 
greenhouses. I am going to heat as follows: the one 
20feet by 8 feet with a Desideratum which I saw advertised 
in Gardening, No 2 I shall try oil, and Nos. 3 and 4 I shall 
not beat. Will you kindly tell me what would be the beet 
things I could grow for profit, as I should like to make 
part of a living out of these houses ? I have a pension and 
with my post-office I think it would be both a nice and pro¬ 
fitable pastime. I have only just commenced to take your 
excellent work, but the more I read it the more confident 
I feel I could get on with this claw of industry. I may 
say the soil is very sandy and poor in this neighbourhood. 
I have been told that Tomatoes pay. Gould I grow Ridge 
Cucumbers in the same house with Tomatoes? I should 
like also to grow flowers for button-holes. The houses are 
span-roofs (all wood). The two I propose heating have no 
staging.— Old Soldiir. 

*** Grow what you can sett best locally. Flowers for 
button-holes usually sell weU everywhere, and these ought 
to be combined with Tomatoes and Cucumbers in summer. 
Do not grow a Ridge Cucumber under glass. Lockie’s 
Perfection or Telegraph are much more profitable. No 
doubt you will succeed. 


1675. —A email lean-to greenhouse.—I shall be 

grateful for any advice on this subject. I intend putting 
up a small lean-to greenhouse, the wall faoes south, some¬ 
what shaded by trees on the west, sise about 8 feet by 
5 feet. Would that be too small for use ? Also how oould 
it be best and most economically heated ? 1 should like to 
be able to grow Genistas and Maiden-hairs, etc. ; things 
requiring a little heat I should wish to be able to do a 
little more than merely keep the froet out. Are oil-stoves 
bad for the plants; if so, can proper piping be put up 
inexpensively?— Ignoramus, Nuneaton. 

V A greenhouse can never be too smaU for use. Oil- 
stoves are not bad far the plants when properly managed, 
and this will be the most economical course far so small a 
house. 

1676. — A question of heating.—I pot upegreen- 
house lately 24 feet long, 10 feet wide, 4 feet to eaves, 
and 7 feet 6 Inches to ridge, total oontents about 
1,000 feet. It is heated by a good boiler, with about 
40 feet flow and return 4-inch pipe. I wish to know 
if this is sufficient to keep out frost and maintain a suffi¬ 
cient temperature in winter for most greenhouse plants? 
Now, in this mild weather, it falls below 60 degs. every 
night, and has been below 50 degs. If not sufficient, what 
should I do to remedy it? Would an oil-stove to supple¬ 
ment it in hard weather be advisable?— Fouohal. 

\* Unless there are solid raised beds in the house the 
cubic contents would be nearer 1,500 feet than 1,000feet. 
In a house of this size there ought to be at least 55 feet of 
U-inch piping, or a single row along both sides and across 
one end (in the ease ot a span-roofed structure, which we 
presume this to be). Will not the boiler carry more piping t 
If to, we should certainly put another row in. If not, uee 
an oil-etooe, as you suggest, or make a covering or blind 
for the roof of felt, stout oanvas, or old sacking—this will 
make a groat deal of difference. You do not want a heat 
qf 60 degs. at night now, nor yet 50 degs. 


TO OORRB8F OR DBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we oannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Julia C. Tebb. —The word " Geranium ” is put thus 
because, although the plant is known tbe world 
over by that name, it is not strictly correct The plant 
we know so well is a Pelargonium; in fact, a hybrid 
between two species of Pelargonium, and quite different 

from the species of Geranium.- A. A.—Nearly all the 

glass used in this country for horticultural purposed is 
made in Belgium. The English glass is much more expen- 
sive. Belgian glass can be purchased from any dealer in 
horticultural glass. We can get you the address of soma 

makers, but they only export in large quantities.- S. P. 

Evans.—The Americans are famed for big things. We 
tbould verv much doubt it indeed; in fact, will go so far 

as to say it is a joke.- Shortlands.— You may take Ivy 

cuttings now, or at any time almost. Get the half-ripened 
wood, and dibble in the cuttings round the sides of forty- 
eight or 5-ioch pots, which should be filled with light SOIL 
Place them in a oold frame. 

Replies next week to “ L. P., Devon," “ J. O. 8. " 
(Cmlogyne), " W. G. W." (Boiler), "8. Thomson,” " J. H.” 
" J. Rowlands,” *'Wm. Bartholomew,” "F. O. Wanda- 
worth,” 44 E. Bramble,” " Rio,” 44 Wm. Howman,” 
44 N. H. H.,*’ 41 W. F.,” 44 F. T. C., M 44 Ruby,” etc. 


MAHBB OF PLANTS AMD FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardbus Illdr- 
tratxd, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— H. J. Metcalf.— Nerine orispa. 

- Huntley.—It is impossible to name such florists' flowers 

as the Chrysanthemum, unlew they have peculiarly 
marked characteristics, suoh as Edwin Molyneux. Your 

bloom might be anything.- Sea Field—Looks like a 

Polygonum, but please send a flower.- L. B. S.— Hedy- 

chium Gardnerianum.- Hackwood. — Scarlet Thorn 

(Oratogua ooccinea).- Fix —Probably the leaves of 

Paulownia imperialis, but It Is difficult to telL You say 
nothing about the habit of the tree or bush and give no 
particulars as to its flowers These are very important 

points- Julia C. Tebb.— The plant Is Limnanthes 

Doug Iasi. It is an annual, and therefore lasts only one 

year. It Is raised from seed each spring.- Ferns. — 

1, Adiantum pentadactylon ; 2, ▲. Sancta Oatberina; 8, A. 
ooncinnum ; 4, A. cuneatum var.; 6, Pteris soaberula; 7, 
Nephrolepis exaltata; 8, Pteris serrulata oristata. No. 6 we 

do not see.- Miss Wylie.— Campanula rapunculus, a 

native and beautiful garden plant, of which there is a 

white variety.- Shortlands.— Probably Canterbury Bell. 

but it is not easy to tell from a mere leaf. One cannot tell 
variety. It is a perfectly hardv plant and needs do protec¬ 
tion.- J. T. S., Caithness, N.B.— The Ampelopsis is so 

small that we hesitate to say what kind it is, except that it 
is certainly not A. Veltchi, more likely to be A. hederacea, 
a small shoot. The Clematis is O flammula, not C. vital bn 

(the Traveller's Joy).- L. Collen.— 1, Berberis aquifolia 

or Mahonia, as it is sometimes called; 2, Cupreasus Law- 
eoniana erect* viridis; 3, Common Laurustinus (Viburnum 
tin us); 4, Cryptomeria elegans ; 6, Adiantum cuneatum 
dieeectwm ; 7, Evergreen Oak; 9, Please send fertile frond, 
it is a Retinoepora of some kind ; 10, Biota elegans. We 
do not see the other numbers. The Fern is Nephrodium 

molle.- Shortlands.— You have sent such a scrap that it 

is very difficult to name it, but it is probably Santolina 
iueana. Divide up the plants and pat them down deeply 
with only the tips of the shoots exposed. They will suoceed 

well. Yes, the plant is hardy.- K. B. Chiney.— Physalis 

Alkekengl. 


Names of ftrutts.— W. S P. —l, Apple Ribeton Pippin ; 
2, Cox's Orange Pippin. Of the Pears, 1, Napoleon; 2, 
Duchess* d’Angouleme; 3, Bound Dial; 4, Brown Bound; 

6, Hason's Incomparable. We oannot discover No. 5.- 

T. W. complains that his fruit is not named. We may 
remind our correspondent that his fruits were named in 
Gardrnino of last week. We think some of our corres¬ 
pondents little know the work attached to naming the 
quantities ot fruit reoeived at this office, and it is not 
always possible to reply in the next issue. Col. B. —Some 
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of your fruits were, unfortunately, not the best specimens 
to name. 1, Dr. Harvey ; 2, Rlbston Pippin, undoubtedly; 
8, This may be tbs Pippin yon suggest, but we do not 
know it, and cannot determine your kind, unless It is a 
local one; 4, Royal Russet; 5 and 11, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 6, Not recognised; 7, Lemon Pippin : 8 and 9, 
Not recognised; 10, Probably King of the Pippins, the 
fruit from a shady spot; 12, Blenheim Orange or Pippin ; 
13, Russet Nonpareil. Please send better specimens of the 

fruit not determined.- Rev. John Newman.—I, Not 

recognised ; 2, Rosemary Russet; 3, Small Norfolk Beau* 

fin.- Phoeda.— Cellini. We could find no “Geranium" 

flowers.- J. B , Dorset .—Worcester Pearmsin Is the 

name of the Apple.- W. 27.—1, Pear, probably Nouvelle 

Fulvie; 2 and 3, Dee Deux Scours; 4, Knight’s Monarch; 
5 and 6, Not recognised ; 7, Old Bergamotte. Apples: 1, 

Lady Apple; 2 and 3, Duohees of Oldenburgh.- C. W. 

Noehmer.— 1, Easter Beurr6 ; 2, Uvedale's SL Germain ; 

8, Not recognised.- S. P. Evans.—1, Belliasime d’Hiver; 

2, Catillao; 3 and 11, Hawthornden, judging by the speci¬ 
mens ; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, 6, and 7, Not recognised ; 8, 
Lane's Prince Albert; 9, Norfolk Beaufln ; 10, Wellington. 

- Meta.— 1, Han well Souring; 2, Lady Apple.- 

P. R. B.— Grape Madresfleld Court.- L. Collen .—The 

Apple is too poor to name : the Pear is Beurrl Olairgeau. 
—— J. C. W., Bowdon, —It is impossible to name the 

fruits. They were far too poor.- Lady Francis Cedi.— 

We submitted your fruits to the greatest authority, and 
he cannot name them, as they are probably a local kind. 

- Arnold Trinder. —Adam's Pearmain.-27. R. Mage. 

—Cox's Orange Pippin. 

Catalogues received.— Forest and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens , etc. —Dickson's, The Nurseries, Chester. 

- Forest and Ornamental Trees , Roses, Fruit-trees , etc 

— E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.- Novelties and Rarities. 

—I. Goody, Belohamp, S. Paul, Clare, Suffolk.- General 

Catalogue.— Messra R. Smith and Co., Worcester. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 

Ws have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 

Nov. 4, 5.—Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society. 

,, 5, 6.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 5, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

„ 0, 7.—Ware and District Society’s Show. 

„ 6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 7.—Newton Abbot. 

„ 7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 

Hornsey Chrysanthemum 8bow; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

„ 8 —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

,, 12.—Chudleigh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 
Meeting. 

„ 12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; 

Faversham and District; Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby Ohiysan- 
themum Show. 

,, 14.—Oollumpton Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

„ 14,15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,15,16 —Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 15, 10,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eooles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan¬ 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 19, 20.—Chester Paxton Society. 

We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


Raspberries la late October. —Several Rasp¬ 
berry Moots in fall frait have been sent to us by Mr. 
Geo. Harding, of Ada Cottages, New 3outbgate. This is 
another sign of the mildness of the season until a fsw days 


The mild season.—A few days ago we had dlebes of 
Green Peas and Broad Beans. Yesterday for dessert a 
good dish of Raspberries and some excellent Spanish 
Chestnuts from our own trees. It Is I should think 
unusual to see the two latter fruits on the table on the 
same day.— A. G. Campbell, Marehfield, Bracknell. 

Orlnum capense.—An error.— Please put in a 
little note next week to say that the illustration in 
Gardbmkq, Oct. 19, page 512, called Crinum capense is an 
error, for 0. Moorei is the plant represented. O. capense 
is worthless to my mind, while G. Moorei and C. Powelli 
are so lovely.— Edward H. Woodall, Nicholas House , 
Scarborough. 

Sohizostylls OOCClnea.—This appears to 
be suitable for naturalising, judging from a 
handsome tuft I lately saw in bloom. It was 
growing among Grass in an open part of the 
woodland. No speoial attention had been given 
it, and yet it seemed well able to hold its own 
against the coarse vegetation of the piaoe and 
to throw up tall Bpikes of handsome flowers. 
Although perfectly nardy and a precious plant 
for its late blooming, one does not often see it 
in gardens, nor does it always thrive well. It 
loves coolness and moisture, and in the wild 
garden it is possible to select just the spot that 
suits it. The fact that it succeeds thus without 


oare or attention, increasing yearly in vigour 
and beauty, should encourage others to try it. 
The graoeful spikes of rich crimson flowers are 
very effective when cut.—A. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Pip amongst Fowls.—Can any reader 
tell me about this ? I have had a good many 
Fowls die lately. My man informs me the 
disease is called the pip. He has treated them, 
bat they keep dying. I have left it entirely to 
him, not understanding poultry much myself. 
He has taken a kind of small husk off the 
tongue. Is that right? We have plenty of 
pure water for them to drink and fields to run 
in. I should be glad of any information on the 
subject. — Ejenyon, 

%* Your man is altogether wrong in his mode 
of expressing himself, though his treatment of 
the Fowls may be more satisfactory, though as 
yon do not say what his treatment is we cannot 
express an opinion as to its value. “ Pip ” is 
not a disease at all; it is simply a condition of 
the tongue which is due to the fact that the 
bird is otherwise ailing. If your digestion were 
out of order yon would have a fool tongue, bat 
washing the tongue would not improve your 
health, nor does removing the “ husk 11 or pip 
from the Fowl's tongue in any way affect the 
disease from which it is suffering. Your birds 
have evidently been attacked by roup, and if 
you do not take energetic measures for the 
separation of ailing from the sound, and for the 
disinfection of the premises, you will have 
further losses. As for the treatment for ronp 
the following recipe is a thoroughly good one : 
Put the affected Fowl in a comfortably warm 
place free from draughts. Give half a teaspoonful 
of Epsom salts, and wash the head, nostrils, and 
month with Labarraqne’s solution of ohlorinated 
soda, diluted with twice its bulk of water. This 
should be continued twice or thrice a day all 
through the attack. Give your chemist this 
prescription, and ask him to make it into 
twenty pills, one of which should be given 
morning and evening. Cayenne Pepper, 
20 grains; copper sulphate, 10 grains : copaiba, 

1 fluid drachm. Feed on warm food, slightly 
seasoned with Cayenne. Give another dose of 
■alts on the third day if the disease does not 
yield. 

Fowls dying.— I should feel obliged to 
yon if yon or some of your readers would give 
me advice on Fowl-keeping. I have about forty, 
which I feed with mixed Corn, Potato parings, 
and pieces from the table, boiled up, ana within 
this last three weeks I have lost four; their 
oomba have turned quite black, and they have 
been dead in a few hours. I have been told it is 
the Potatoes and pieoes boiled. I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me through 
Gardening if that would cause it ?— Bucks. 

* # * Potatoes contaiu a large quantity of 
staroh, and are not good given alone as a regular 
food, but are very valuable and most oonduoive 
to the well-doing of Fowls if mixed with meal 
or bran. You should boil your Potato parings 
till soft, and then mash them up with enough 
bran or meal to make a stiff, crumbly paste, 
adding a little salt, and in cold weather a small 
sprinkling; of pepper. Yon have, perhaps, been 
over-feeding your Fowls, this being the oanse of 
the most general diseases of poultry in confine¬ 
ment. Over-feeding, whether by exoess of 
stimulating diet or Dy excess in quantity, will 
oanse hens to become too fat for laying, and very 
often brings on apoplexy. 

BIRDS. 

THE RAVEN. 

This bird is the largest speoies of the Crow 
tribe, bat is now somewhat rare in this country ; 
its general length is about 2 feet 2 inches, the 
male being somewhat larger than the female ; 
its plumage is black, finely glossed with blue, 
except the under parts whmh are of a duaky 
hue ; its bill is also Dlack, and very strong. The 
nest is built very early in the spring in trees, 
and in the holes of rocks, the eggs being three 
to five in number of a pale bluish-green, spotted 
with brown. The Raven is a most voracious 
plunderer, its favourite food being carrion, 
which it scents at a long distance, and it will 
destroy young Ducks, chiokens, Rabbits, and 
rats ; its attacks on game have led to its exter¬ 
mination in many districts. It is proverbially 
a long-lived bird, and was formerly regarded as 
a bird of ill-omen, announcing by its oroaking 


impending calamities. Its notes tend to be 
harsh, but are said to be more refined at the 
pairing season. As a domestic pet it possesses 
many qualities whioh render it very amusing, 
being curious, impudent, and aotive, and may 
be trained to Parrot-like imitation with remark¬ 
able snooess. In its wild state its flight is 
powerful, and the bird often soars to great 
heights. _8. S. G. 

FOOD FROM OARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Vegetable Harrow jam.— l, Peel the 
Marrows and cut them into f-inch dice. Make 
a syrup with 2 lb. brown sugar and 5 pints of 
water, lay the Marrow in this, and let it steep 
for two days, then strain it off. Have ready 
another syrup (1 lb. loaf sugar, the juice ana 
thinly-cut rind of 2 Lemons, 1 grain of cayenne, 

1 oz. well-bruised whole Ginger to every pound 
of Marrow), and lay the Marrow in this, piaoe 
it over a clear fire, and when it begins to clear 
add a glass of brandy. When the fruit looks 
transparent, it is done. 2, In making this jam, 
the syrup should be made first. To every pint 
of water add 2 lb. of preserving-sugar, let both 
remain in the preserving-pan until the sugar is 
dissolved, then place it on the fire and allow it 
to boil briskly for half an hour. Throw in a cup 
of oold water, and do not touch it again, but 
when it oomes to boiling point draw it off the 
fire and let it settle ; skim off all Beam. Haviag 
thus made the syrup, put in the Marrow, which 
should be ready prepared iu the following way : 
—Peel a not too ripe Marrow, remove the seeds, 
ont it according to taste in large or small pieces. 
It should remain one night in salt and water ; in 
the morning drain it on a sieve till the water is 
out. Put it into the boiling syrup, and let it 
boil till quite olear. When done, add the 
strained juice of a Lemon, which is a great im¬ 
provement. 

Orange Jelly with costard.— At this 
season an Orange jelly served with whipped 
cream or with custard flavoured with Orange 
zest may be prepared at a trifling oost. Orange 
zest is simply a lump of sugar grated over the 
outside of an Orange so as to absorb the flavour. 
If properly done, one lamp of sugar will take 
np enough of the essential oil of the Orange to 
flavour a pint of custard. The best Oranges for 
flavouring are the red Valencia Oranges. They 
are better for jelly and all culinary use than 
Florida Oranges, which are the best table fruit, 
bat seem to have absorbed into their pulp all 
the richness of flavour which is in the skm of 
the Orange of Spain and the Mediterranean, 
and only the flavour in the skin will bear 
cooking. To make a mould of Orange jelly, set 
half a box of gelatine in half a cup of cold water 
for an hour ; add half a cup of boiling water and 
stir till it is melted ; add a pint of Orange jnioo 
and the grated peel of three Oranges, the jnioe 
of a Lemon, and a cup of sugar. Strain this 
mixture through a flannel bag, letting it drip 
through. This jelly will be of a brilliant gold 
oolour if made of Valencia Oranges, and will 
look beautiful in a wreath of whipped cream. 

Potatoes boiled in their skins.— It is 
better to boil some kinds of Potatoes and to steam 
others ; they must, however, be prepared in the 
same way either for boiling or steaming. Man j 
people peel Potatoes before boiling them, bat it 
is much better not to do so, as the skin keeps 
the nourishment inside the Potato, and does not 
let it escape into the water ; also, the most 
nourishing part of tha Potato is that nearest to 
the skin, and if it were not very carefully and 
thinly peeled, we should lose the best part of 
the Potato. Choose Potatoes that are of nearly 
the same size, or some will he cooked before 
others. Wash them well in cold water, and 
scrub them with a little brush ; wash them 
again in clean oold water, but do not let them 
remain more than five minutes in the water. 
Warm water must never be used in washing 
vegetables. Pat the Potatoes into a good-sized 
pot, cover them with cold water, leave them 
with room to swell, add about a teaspoonful or 
more of salt, put the lid on, bring them to the 
boil, and let them simmer till tender. They 
should always be covered. Try them by stick¬ 
ing in a fork to see if they are done. Drain off 
the water. Let the saucepan stand by the fire 
a few minutes, with the lid tilted to let the 
moisture pass away. Carefully peel the Potatoes 
with a knife. 
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VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 


Artichoke (Globe or Crown). 

The Artiohoke (Cynam soolymus) i» merely a 
highly-cultivated form of the wild Cardoon (0. 
carduuculus), and is prized for the fleshy 
reoeptaoles whioh contain the flower, which are 
cooked and eaten with melted batter or sauce. 
This plant is entirely distinct from the so-oalled 
Jerusalem Artichoke, whioh will be treated of 
presently. The plant, whioh, by-the-way, is 
not quite hardy, especially in heavy or damp 
soils, and consequently requires the protection 
of a mound of ashes or heap of littery manure 
in winter, thrives in a deeply-worked and weil- 
mannred soil, preferably of a loamy nature, and 
under favourable ciroumstauoes and liberal cul¬ 
ture attains a large size. They should conse¬ 
quently be allowed plenty of room, about 4 feet 
apart in the row or rows, with a distance of 
5 feet between these, being suitable. The foliage 
diet down in the autumn, and reappears in the 
early spring—in Maroh or April, earlier or later, 
aooording to the locality, aspect, and season, 
All the culture necessary subsequently is to 
keep the ground clean and give an oooasional 
soaking with water or liquid-manure in dry 
weather. In the autumn a slight protection 
from early frosts will often prolong the season 
by some weeks. 

Propagation 


is effected by means of division, or by removing 
the offsets or rooted suckers in the spring, soon 
after growth reoommenoes. If these are taken 
off carefully, each with a few roots attached, 
and planted out at once in little groups of three 
together, and about 4 feet apart, in good, rioh 
sou, they will grow rapidly, and begin bearing 
towards the autumn. A better and quicker 
way, where pr&otioable, is to take off the rooted 
suckers as early as possible (old plants are some¬ 
times wintered in a shed, pit, or oellar for this 
purpose), pot them singly in 6 inch sizes, using 
good loamy soil, and plunge them in a hot-bed 
frame, with rather brisk bottom-heat. When 
well rooted and growing freely, harden them 
off gradually, and finally plant out as before, 
but singly. Such plants will begin bearing 
early, and do well. The varieties oniefly culti¬ 
vated are the large Green and the large Purple. 
The plants may also be raised from seed, and if 
this is sown early in the year in heat, and the 
seedlings prioked off, potted, and hardened off 
and planted out in due time, they will produce 
heads, more or less, the same season. Seedlings 
vary in character somewhat, but by selecting 
the best, good types are easily obtained. In the 
autumn, when the foliage dies off, cover each 
root with plenty of ashes or litter. Old roots 
should be lifted, divided, and replanted in the 


spring. 

This 


Artichoke (Jerusalem). 
plant, really a variety of Sunflower 
>nu 


(Helianthns tuberosusWound on the 
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prairies, is quite distinot from the Globe Arti¬ 
choke, being grown for the sake of its Potato¬ 
like roots or tubers, whioh are freely produced 
in any kind of soil or position. The name 
“ Jerusalem ” is supposed to have been derived 
from the French name for Sunflower— Girasole. 

It is propagated by planting sets formed of 
the smaller tubers, in the same way as Potatoes, 
in the spring, in Maroh or early in April. 
Plant them 4 inches to 6 inohes deep, and about 
a foot apart, with a spaoe of 3 feet between the 
rows, which should preferably run north and 
south. The ground should have been dug and 
moderately manured, as though the plants will 
grow and orop in very poor soil, they do better 
if fairly treated, like other things. Also, by 
planting only fair sized-roots of good form, and 
preferably seleoted from the best plants, a 
superior quality of produce is obtained. The 
roots may be dug and used at any time from 
Ootober till the following Maroh, and being 
perfectly hardy may be safely left in the ground 
during the severest weather. An improved kind, 
with pure white tubers, larger and smoother than 
those of the common sort, has been sent out 
under the name of “ Sutton’s White.” When 
onoe established this Artichoke is very difficult 
to get rid of. 

Asparagus. 

More mistakes are probably made in the 
oulture of this highly-esteemed vegetable than 
any other. There is no necessity whatever to 
grow it in raised beds in the old-fashioned way 
—in faot, it does better on the level, exoept 
where the ground is very damp, and then it 
should be drained. Secondly, the plants aie 
usually sadly overcrowded, and oannot, in con¬ 
sequence, become properly developed, while 
lastly, whatever may be said in favour of the 
planting system, much the best beds are 
obtained by sowing the seed directly therein, 
and never disturbing the plants at all—scarcely 
any other subject resents any disturbance at 
the root as this does. The ground for Aspara¬ 
gus ought to be deeply trenched, working it to 
the depth of two, or preferably, three spades, 
and working in a heavy dressing of manure— 
the rougher parts below and the finer nearer the 
surface. If very heavy, a quantity of the soil 
may be burnt with great advantage, throwing 
the hard, rough lumps into the bottom of the 
trenches, and using the fine siftings on the 
surface. The top spit must be worked up to a 
fine tilth, and rendered “ free ” and rioh by 
adding leaf-mould, road-sand, old potting-soil, 
burnt earth, etc. It is best to trenoh up the 
ground in the autumn, and finish the surface off 
in the spring, after it has been mellowed by the 
frosts of winter. 

Supposing that one or two-year-old roots or 
plants (the former are much safer and better 
than older ones) are to be employed, they should 
be carefully planted, spreading out the roots 
well on little mounds or ridges, at not less than 
18 inohes apart, with a like distance between 
the rows ; or these may be 2 feet or even 3 feet 
apart, in good ground, with advantage. The 
best time to plant is just when the plants are 
beginning to “feather” in April, or even as 
late, in cold soils, as the first week in May, 


being better than earlier. The orown of eaoh 
plant should be 3 inohes or 4 inohes below the 
surface. Make the soil just firm, and water in 
well, giving more at intervals aB required, if the 
weather is dry, until the plants are established. 
The less time the roots are ont of the gronnd 
the better, the best plan being to grow them at 
home. This is done by sowing the seed in 
shallow drills, a foot apart, in Maroh, for the 
next year’s requirements. No heads must be 
out from planted beds before the second year, 
or, if sown, until the third, and then the fewer 
the better. A good way to make the most of 
the ground is to plant, or sow, at half the 
proper distance, and as soon as possible begin 
outting from the alternate plants or rows 
only ; out hard for a time, and when exhausted 
dig these up, and let the others occupy the 
whole of the space. When sowing a bed to 
remain prooeed as before, the ground having 
been prepared as for planting, and if the seed¬ 
lings do well thin them ont moderately the first 
year, and more the seoond, leaving the best 
plants at not less than 1 foot or 18 inohes apart. 
Let them get well established and strong before 
commencing to ont. 

In the autumn the beds should be cleaned, 
removing all weeds and stray seedlings, and 
cutting away the dead stems. The trimmings 
from the alleys, or a little fresh sweet soil may 
be thrown on the beds, but do not lay on a 
thiok ooat of manure as some advise, especially 
where the soil is stiff or olayey. This is best 
applied in the spring, and being a maritime 
plant, a good sprinkling of salt may be given in 
Maroh with benefit, or nitrate of soda will do 
quite as well. Cut with a sharp knife just below 
the surface, preferably towards evening, as a 
precaution against night frosts, or cover the 
rising shoots with small inverted flower-pots. 
Do not oover the bed with leaf-mould or any¬ 
thing of the kind in order to blanoh the shoots 
—this is sheer folly, the blanched portion being 
uneatable and wasted. Asparagos is foroed by 
laying ont strong three-year-old roots on light 
soil in a frame over a hot-bed frame, covering 
again with soil, and keeping close and dark till 
the shoots appear; bnt this is a wasteful method. 
_ B. C. R. 

Manure for garden.— Is there any arti¬ 
ficial substitute for natural manure whioh would 
do for a small garden that has not been attended 
to for a long time ? If so, what quantity per acre 
is required ? Ought I to add lime or anything else 
to it ? What ought I to mix with this garden 
earth to plaoe under the stages in a conser¬ 
vatory?—W. G. W. 

Yes, stable or farmyard manure is not 
absolutely necessary, but had you stated the 
nature of the soil we could have advised you 
more easily. If stiff or clayey plenty of ashes 
should be worked into the ground, also some 
burnt earth, and a little lime, with bone-meal at 
the rate of 6 owt. or 8 owt. per aore, and a good 
sprinkling of soot. With a sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda occasionally by-and-bye, when the crops 
are beginning to grow, this will yield good orops 
of most things. Light soils should nave more 
lime, and some k&init applied in the early spring, 
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or wood-ashes, and the bone-meal, etc., as 
before. In addition to artificials, however, 
some amount of humus is necessary to form a 
really fertile soil, and this, if possible, should 
be supplied in the form of leaf-mould, spent 
Hops, or old tan; even peat will do. If to 
grow ordinary climbers, Grape-Vines, Roses, 
etc., in conservatory, mix with each load of 
good garden soil about three barrows of half 
decayed manure or leaf-mould, one of old mortar 
rubbish, a good peck of bone-meal, and as 
muoh soot, also, if heavy, some sand or coarse 
grit of some kind. 


QABD1N WORK,* 


Conservatory. 

For the time being, at any rate, the Chrysanthemums 
vDl be the main feature, and if there is a good stock of 
late varieties in reserve the show will last till Christmas or 
later. In addition to the Chrysanthemums the Camellias, 
Luculia gratissima, Habrothamnus eleeans, Genistas, and 
a lot of other things will be ready to burst into blossom 
in a genial temperature. For the small conservatory 
Cy cla mens, Primulas, Mignonette, Heaths, and Roman 
Hyacinths will be appropriate furniture. There must be 
Steady fires pretty well constantly now. It will not follow 
from this that hot-water pipes will be required during 
the day. More harm than good will be done by keeping 
fires going during bright days, but a little heat In the 
pipes on wet and foggy days will be an advantage. There 
is a good deal of fuel wasted in the aggregate in stoking 
the greenhouse fires ; especially is it neoessary to sweep 
out the flues with a long brush at least once a week, so 
that the fire may play freely upon the surface of the 
boiler. Those who want winter-flowering climbers should 
grow a plant or two of Tropiaolum Fireball. If there is a 
convenient border plant them out, and let them run up 
near the roof and dangle about. The growth is light and 
elegant, and the little shade produoed will not injure any¬ 
thing A few good-aired Palms or Tree-Ferns among so 
muoh colour wSl be appreciated now. The beet arrange¬ 
ment for a large house is to form the plants into groups 
with breaks of graceful foliage intervening. The watering 
must be in oareful hands now, and in sweeping paths or 
raking borders avoid making a dust. See that the perma¬ 
nent plants in the borders do not suffer from want of 
water. 

Stove. 


This ought to be an interesting bouse now. Bright, 
graceful foliage and bright flowers in combination always 
produce a pleasant picture in winter. When the gloom 
of our climate requires some warmth indoors Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Eucharis Lilies, Oypripediums, Gesneras, 
Begonias, and other plants of smaller growth do not 
involve muoh gardening difficulty to produce in any 
required quantity. Stimulants may be used moderately 
toplants coming into bloom, but in all cases should be 
discontinued when the flowers are expanded. Gardenias 
must be kept free from mealy-bug. Vaporiaing should 
take the place of fumigation ; it is more efficient and leas 
disagreeable to apply. If it will kill mealy-bug it will be 
a great blessing. Having no mealy-bug at present, we can¬ 
not test it upon them, but I am assured by those who 
have had bug to deal with that it settles them. Sixty-five 
degs. at night will be high enough till the days begin to 
lengthen. 


Ferns under Glass. 


The temperature must be made suitable for the species 

g rown, but all the most useful of the tropical Ferns may 
e grown in a temperature of 60 degs. at night, and if the 
thermometer falls to 55 degs. on a cold, frosty night no 
harm will be done. It is very desirable not to make tbe 
pipes too hot in the fernery, as the dry, hot air shrivels up 
the fronds, and soon fills the house with insects. Plenty 
Of pipes in proportion to the work to be done is a neces¬ 
sity, and will be found In the long run more economical. 
Though Ferns enjoy a moist atmoephere it is better to 
obtain this without much syringing. We very rarely 
syringe our Ferns in winter, but the house is large, and 
sufficient moisture is secured in the atmoephere by other 


Fruit-room. 


There has been some difficulty in finding room for all 
the Apples this year. The late fruit, when the sweating 
process is over, may be packed in boxes or barrels, and put 
into a dry cellar an 1 left there till each particular variety 
comes into season. Fruit will keep fresher and better in 
this way than if left on the shelves, but the fruit must be 
carefully graded and sorted before being packed away. 
The fruit-room should be darkened by partially closing the 
shutters of the windows or ventilators. A fruit-room 
Dh ^ iiH be built frost proof, and then there will be no 
necessity for a heating apparatus, which generally does 
more harm than good, 


Mafihroom-house. 

Keep all beds filled up now, and as soon as a bed shows 
signs of exhaustion clear it out and fill up again. If the 
house is well built the warmth from the beds will generally 
keep the temperature high enough for Mushroom culture, 
exoept in very severe weather. Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Ohioory, and Dandelion may be brought on in the genial 
atmosphere of the Mushroom-house, 


Gold Frames. 

Hardy plants, or those of doubtful hardihood, which 
are wintered in cold frames should be plunged in ashes or 
Ooooa-nut-fibre. Without this they will be better planted 
outside and mulohed heavily. 


• In odd or northern dietriote the operation* referred 
to tender "Garden Work" may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than U % : *ndioate& with equally gvtd 
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Window Gardening. 

Very often both in the greenhouse and in the spare 
room green-fly makes its appearance directly the plants 
are housed. These should be destroyed at once, either by 
placing under a calico cover and fumigating, or dipping 
them u a solution of Sunlight-soap. 

Outdoor Garden. 

I suppose there is a best time for planting Evergreens, 
and most planters, if asked to be explicit, would probably 
say plant in autumn, October for preference, or wait till 
spring. Those who only have a little planting to do, and 
can select their own time for doing it, will probably adopt 
this course. But I have been carrying out planting 
operations more or less for a good many years, at pretty 
well all seasons from September to May, and even later, 
and when the work is properly done and the necessary 
attention is given afterwards till the plants are established 
there need not be many losses. The principal thing is if 
large stuff is planted is to make sure that proper attention 
has been given to transplanting periodically in the nursery, 
and that the trees or plants are mulched as soon as 
planted, and the roots kept moist, also the syringe or hose 
used over the foliage if the weather should be hot and 
dry. Deciduous trees and shrubs will move now with 
safety. Even large things may be moved now with 
advantage, but they must be secured as soon as set in 
poeltion, and the roots mulched with short manure or 
some equivalent. On the same principle we say November 
is the best month for moving Roses, but we planted a lot 
of Roses last May, and never had plants make better 
growth. It is of more importance to nave the land well 
broken up and pulverised and properly manured than to 
be tied down to any particular aate for planting. At the 
same time plant Roses in November if you can. 

Fruit Garden. 

The late froets have brought down the leaves, and those 
who want to g«t forward with their work will look round 
the trees and bushes and see what pruning requires to be 
done. The amount of pruning required will depend upon 
what the trees are, and what is expected of them. In the 
matter of pruning, I think the wise roan will take the 
middle course between the pon-pruners and those who 
hack away at every young shoot. Let us aim at getting 
as free and full a circulation of air among the branohee 
with as little pruning as possible. That the branches in 
the middle of a large standard orchard tree will not get 
as much air and sunshine as those outside goes without 
saying, but the freer the circulation the better for the 
tree and its crop. Trained trees of all kinds must have 
the summer growth reduced to proper limits, and if the 
spurs are thickly placed a gradual thinning should take 
place. Bushes and pyramids are generally pruned too 
much, even by good gardeners, and when dwarfing stocks 
are used very little pruning is required, and that little 
should be done In summer. An unpruned Gooseberry- 
bush soon becomes a thicket of prickly branches, from 
whioh it is difficult to extract the small berries which 
such bushes usually bear. On the other hand, the 
perfectly trained bush with all ite young wood spurred 
la is never heavily cropped. To obtain heavy crops of 
Gooseberries thin out the young wood freely, but do 
not shorten overmuoh, and this can be done and still 
keep the bushes symmetrical. Tbe same remark applies 
to Black Currants. Red and White Currants will bear 
more pruning without Injury to crop. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Now that the leaves are down there will be plenty of 
material in country plaoes for making hotbeds. If 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus are taken up to force, 
operations may begin now. Select an early kind of 
Rhubarb for the first lot. Paragon is a good kind and 
there are others (Champagne, for instance), which force 
well. The Victoria is a much larger kind and will 
oome in later. The roots must be taken up carefully, as 
If much cut or bruised, they will be longer in starting 
and will not produce so much. With care Rhubarb may 
be brought on anywhere if a temperature of 60 decs, can 
be secured for the roots. Atmospheric heat may be less, 
but if the produce is required early, all the crops named 
may be pushed on if the crowns are strong and well- 
ripened. The best plants of Asparagus for early forcing 
are grown in rows thinly especially for the work, and it is 
an advantage if the rows run north and south, so that the 
sun may shine on both sides of the rows. Seakale from a 
thinly grown plantation will have better ripened crowns 
than where much crowded, and will oome in earlier when 
placed in the forcing-bed. There are many ways of forc¬ 
ing these crops, where larger quantities are required all 
through the winter ; the resources in the way of roots and 
heated structure must be ample. No wise man will 
despise the hotbed made of leaves and stable-manure. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Continue to remove all old growths from the hardy 
border. Recent frosts have destroyed Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, so take them up without delay. Those In pots 
should have the water gradually withheld, after a time 
placing the pots on their side under the greenhouse staging. 
Here they may remain for a short time for the soil to get 
dry, when the tubers may be stored away in a cool place, 
free from frost during the winter. Now is a good time to 
plant all kinds of Bhrubs, and if a judicious selection be 
made, many parts of the town garden may be beautified. 
If it is proposed to make any alteration in the form of the 
garden, the present time should.be chosen for carrying it 
out. A dry day is best for such operations. Continue 
planting Primroses, of which there is a large selection, and 
easily grown. Polyanthuses and Tufted Pansies (Violas) for 
spring and early summer display should be planted 
without delay, as it is so much better to have them well 
established before hard weather sets in. Other spring- 
flowering things, such as Forget-me-nots and Wallflowers, 
should be included in the town garden list, as these grow 
very well under trying circumstances. Continue to plant 
Hyacinths and many other bulbe, devoting special quarters 
to Tulipe if an effective display is wanted. Most of the 
bulbous subjects are better if grouped together in masses, 
dumps of Scillas, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, 
and different forme of the Narcissus look very pretty 


arranged in this way. A few of theee subjects dotted here 
and there on the limited space devoted to the lawn in a 
town garden are pleasing in the spring, and it is to be 
regretted that this form of gardening is so very rarely ee@a.. 
The Chrysanthemums blooming in the open should be kept 
tied up securely, or the strong winds may cause sad havoc 
amongst them. The early and semi-early kinds are best 
for this purpose as they are very hardy, and if a little 
attention is given to them occasionally plants measuring 
3 feet across are easily brought to perfection. They are one 
of the best town plants, doing well in the neighbourhood 
of factories and amid smoky surroundings. Those readers 
possessing a greenhouse, or any glass structure, may lift 
those in the open and transfer them to large pots or boxes, 
but, of course, a large quantity of earth should be lifted 
with them and they must not be allowed to get dry. Any 
of the later kinds with the buds fast developing may be 
treated similarly, and the flowering period in this way 
extended. As the leaves of the trees in the garden are 
falling fast sweep the lawn and paths pretty often, well 
rolling the former occasionally. All refuse should be stored 
in a heap and burnt, and afterwards incorporated with the 
soil in the garden. Keep all dead leaves picked off the 
plants in the conservatory and greenhouse, and observe 
greater care in watering. Ventilate freely, avoiding 
draughts; on dull days also keeping the pipes just warm. 

D. B. Crahx 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from November 
9th to November 16th . 

We have just about finished planting bulbs—so far, at 
least, as regards autumn planting. Surplus Daffodils have 
been planted in the orchard among the Apple-trees and 
in the open places in the shrubbery. Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops have been disposed of in the same free and easy 
manner, only in their case the places have been along the 
margins of the dressed ground and around the boles of 
the trees. Where the mowing-machine need not be used 
till the foliage has had some chance of ripening, I have 
oome to the oonoluslon not to plant any more of the old 
common Laurel; rotundifolia passed through last winter 
without injury, while tbe common variety was in many 
places killed outright. The broad-leaved variety, macro- 
ptaylla, is also muon hardier than the common sort. The 
Rhododendrons make splendid undergrowth in some 
districts, but it is impossible to use them freely where beds 
have to be made specially for them, and even when beds 
are made in a limestone or chalk district, the plants do 
not thrive. I hold that the most satisfactory work is to 
develop those features of tree and shrub growth which 
fill the situation naturally. The Holly is nearly altogether 
a failure anywhere, and the Yew-tree in some of its forms 
will fill up plaoes whioh may easily be found for it. I do not 
care to see it planted in masses and trimmed in to one 
level, but any tree which will live a thousand years or 
more is worth a place where it can grow to a noble tree 
unchecked. We hare made a beginning of the pruning of 
fruit bushes and trees. We shall run through the Goose¬ 
berry and Currant quarters first and before the birds get 
hungry enough to attack the buds the bushes will be 
dressed with a mixture of Sunlight-soap and lime and 
soot, made thin enough to go through the garden engine; 
the lime and soot are passed through a fine sieve and 
are then mixed with a little of the soapy water, and 
when well blended added to tbe mass in the engine. We 
shall endeavour to press on this work as fast as possible. 
Rearranged the conservatory. Chrysanthemums are now 
at their best; a few are over, but their places have been 
taken by later sorts, and we have a good many Lincoln, 
Lady Lawrence, and other late sorts In a cool-house only 
just sheltered from frost. We have had everything made 
safe from frost; all the forcing shrubs have been placed 
under cover so as to be sheltered from severe weather. 
Tbe froet will not hurt the tope of the plants, but it 
breaks the pots. 


Utilising manure from sewage- 
farm —I shall feel obliged if you will let me 
know how best to utilise dry manure, chemi¬ 
cally treated, from a sewage-farm, in a vegetable 
and flower garden with sandy soil ?—C. A. 8. 


* * This question is rather difficult to answer 
usefully. One wants to know something of the 
character and constituents of a manure before 
giving an opinion as to its use. There is often 
a good deal of waste in using chemical manures 
from ignorance of their strength. All manures 
are useful for vegetables ana flowers, but this 
appears to be a case for experimental work on 
the spot. 


Fuchsia Biccartonl— In many Sussex 
villages this beautiful hardy Faohsia has been 
in full bloom well into the autumn. Large 
bushes with their slender shoots hung with an 
abundance of narrow crimson flowers are a 

S icture one would like to see in large gar- 
ens, but they are more often in greatest 
beanty in cottage plots. A hedge of F. Ric- 
cartoni is worth getting, and we remember it* 
thus grown in a cottage garden in the north of 
London, the plants lowering profusely each 
year. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ACHIMENE8 AS BASKET PLANTS. 
Onb sees little nowadays of this charming order 
of plant*. There are two ways of growing 
them—in pots and in baskets. When basket 
plants are in request for the summer season, 
there is in the Aehimenes excellent material for 
the purpose. For tall houses, such as conserva¬ 
tories, which are not absolutely open night and 
day, Aehimenes will be found decided acquisi¬ 
tions. In some places they are thus grown, 
making a profuse display during July, August, 
and September. Why they are not more grown 
in this way it is difficult to explain, unless it be 
that their merits are not sufficiently known. 
They require, of course, to be started and grown 
on in heat, as in the case of other plants ; but 
by the time they show flower the weather will 
be warm enough for them to be kept in a house 
without fire-heat. For basket culture they 
should be started in pons and then be trans¬ 
ferred to baskets when fit. Some can be placed 
round the sides if needful as well as upon the 
top surface. Shallow baskets are preferable to 
deep ones, and when these baskets are completed 
some Selaginella denticulate should be pricked 
in around the sides, or the pretty Panicum 
variegatum, if the choice be in that direction. 
Either will be an assistance in preventing the 


close, moist propaeating-case or pit, at 70 degs. 
to 80 degs., is usually necessary. We have, how¬ 
ever, rooted them in summer, standing free 
under the Vines, in a Cucumber-house. Unless 
you have a good, steady bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
to 80 degs., do not insert them now, as growth 
is almost at a standstill, but wait till the spring. 
Insert them firmly in small pots filled with a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and sand in equal parts. Tie up to a neat stick, 
and keep just moist and rather close till rooted 
and growing. Take with a “heel ” at the base 
of each. 

Heating a greenhouse —I am going to 
build a span-roofed greenhouse, CO feet long, 
14 feet wide, and about 72 square feet per foot 
long. I shall lay three rows of pipes, one in the 
middle and one along each side. 1, Which is 
best, one flow through the middle and two 
returns—one eaoh side—or flow round the sides 
and one return through the middle ? 2, What 
is the best and oheapest boiler to have ? 3, How 
far must the pipes be beneath the staging ? 
4, What are the rules of laying hot-water pipes 
—I mean as to the levels ? 5, How early in 
the spring can the temperature of 60 degs. be 
maintained ?—L. P. 

%• 1, The flow-pipe or pipes, in which the 
water is naturally hottest, should, as a rule, be 
placed outside, next the glass, and the returns 
towards the centre of the house. But in this 



Aehimenes in a 

outer aoil from getting too dry, at the same time 
adding to the effect. Even closer attention to 
watering is needful than in the case of plants in 
pots, there always being the risk of suffering by 
the greater exposure to air. For baskets no 
tying should be attempted, but rather let the 
■hoots hang down of their own will. J. 


1568 —Treatment of bulbs In pot.— 

If you allude to such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, etc., you should keep them in the 
coolest part of the conservatory, where they can 
get plenty of light; only keep the soil mode¬ 
rately moist until the leaves have grown several 
inches in length ; after that they will want 
more moisture. If convenient some manure- 
water may be given them twice a week as soon 
aa the flower stems appear. If you wish to 
keep the bulbs for another year, you must treat 
them just as kindly after flowering aa before.— 

J. c. c. 

Striking Ficus cuttings.— I have an 
old India-rubber-plant which throws out young 
■hoots. I have tried several times to strike 
them, but have failed. I have tried them under 
a bell-glass, with about GO degs. of heat, but they 
have damped off. I have also tried them in a 
bottle, but that does not act. Will you kindly 
tell me the proper time to strike them and 
method of treatment ? I have three shoots now 
ready.—J. H. 

*** The cuttings of this plant arc not difficult 
to strike, though a rathcr^brisk hot-bap or a 
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hanging-basket. 

case, with two flows and only one return, the 
current in the former will be sluggish, and we 
shonld strongly advise you to use two returns 
instead—a flow and return on each side, the 
latter running alongside the path. The pipes 
should be 4 inches, though if economy is an 
object the flows may be 3 inches, but we should 
prefer 4 inches all through. 2, The independent 
conical or “Star" boilers are very simple and 
easily managed, as well as requiring no fixing, 
so that though they cost rather more than a 
plain saddle, by the time the latter is set in 
brickwork aud the necessary fittings provided 
the expense is really less. At the same time, a 
27 inch plain saddle, properly set, would do the 
work quite as well, or better, than the other. 
3, Anything over G inches will do, but the best 
place for them is from G inches to 12 inches from 
the floor. 4, The flow-pipes must rise gently 
and evenly (1 inch in 20 or 25 feet will do) from 
the boiler up to the farthest point from it, where 
an air-pipe must be placed; then slope the 
returns gently back in the Barne manner to the 
boiler. But there may be a sharp rise of from 
1 foot to several feet from the boiler into com 
mencement of piping, and a sharp fall at the 
same point in the returns, with advantage. 
5, Much depends on the weather, situation, etc., 
but with four rows of 4-inch piping a tem 
perature of GO degs. at night ought to be main¬ 
tained from about the middle of March 
onwards. 

1512.— Heating: conservatory.— You do 
not give the height of the structure, but as the 


cubic contents must be nearly 1,000 feet, the 
quantity of 2 inch piping named, which is only 
equal to 25 feet of 4-inch, will be barely suffi¬ 
cient to exolnde frost in very cold weather. If 
you could use the 3 inch size, or put in another 
25 feet of the 2-inch, it would be all right. 
Even then it will need to be kept pretty hot at 
times, but a moderate sized coil, properly fixed 
below the house, ought to do this all right.— 
B. C. R 

1570. — Carnations In pots —These plants 
must be kept cool through tne winter—only just 
safe from frost—with plenty of air on all fairly 
fine and mild days. If they are in small pots 
now, as they should be, shift them into 6 inch 
and 7-inoh sizes about the end of February or 
early part of March next, using good loamy soil 
made quite firm. Carnations never do well 
when loosely potted, and they must be care¬ 
fully watered, giving none until the soil becomes 
partially dry, and then chiefly in mild or Hue 
weather ; when very cold keep them dry. Keep 
the plants always near the glass.—B. C. R. 

- A cold pit or frame would be more suit¬ 
able for your Carnations than the greenhouse ; 
but you may keep them where they are. They 
must, however, have the coolest and most airy 
part of the house. Even if the frost reaches 
them a little it will not do them so much harm 
as fire-heat. If you intend to let them remaiu 
and flower in the greenhouse each plant should 
be put into a 6-inch or 7-ioch pot early in 
February, using a compost composed of loam 
three-parts, ana one-part peat or leaf soil. You 
must give water carefully after repotting, or the 
soil will get too wet.—J. C. C. 

Heating a conservatory.— Please tell 
me of an inexpensive means of keeping out frost 
from a lean-to conservatory about 20 feet long ? 
Is there any special oil-lamp or stove that you 
oan recommend ?—W. G. W. 

* # # A house of these dimensions is just too 
large to be easily and eoonomic&Uy heated by oil 
or gas. A powerful gas-boiler in connection 
with about 40 feet of 4-inch piping or 60 feet of 
the 3-inch size would accomplish the desired ob¬ 
ject, but such an apparatus would cost rather 
more than an ordinary boiler (to consume coke, 
etc.,) and pipes, and would also consume a good 
deal of gas. There are several good oil-stoves, 
as you will see from our advertising columns. 
A well-constructed flue (of brick and glazed 
drain pipes) would answ er the purpose well, and 
cost somewhat less in the first place, but then 
the trouble and dirt of a fire must be considered, 
and flues are decidedly not an economical system 
of heating. A covering of some kind for the 
glass on cold nights will save a lot of beat. 

Bouv&rdla Humboldt! corymbl 
flora.— Ever since the middle of August 1 have 
been picking a nice lot of bloom from a few' 
plants of this variety that are growing in a cold 
pit, and hope to continue for some time yet if 
the glass is kept sufficiently well covered at 
night to prevent frost getting at the flowers. 
The same plants have been grown now for the 
last six years, and give a capital return for a 
minimum of labour expended. A crop of 
Potatoes is taken from the frame in May. The 
Bouvardiaa are then planted in the same soil 
that the Potatoes grew in. The frame is kept 
rather close for a lew days until the Bouvardias 
have commenced to make new f roots. The 
lights eventually are removed, fully exposing 
the plants, which induces them to grow stocky. 
The lights are not again required until the first 
week in October, or sooner if an early frost 
should threaten. The plants are taken up when 
done flowering, potted and kept in a cool vinery 
during the winter. In Bpring the last year’s 
shoots are cut down to within an eye or so of 
the base. New* growth is encouraged steadily, 
the plants occupying a position near the glass in 
a warm-house. The shoots are topped twice, 
the plants being gradually hardened and planted 
out as noted. Plenty of water should be given 
to the roots and over the leaves during a spell 
of dry weather in summer.—E. 

Propagating Honeysuckles.—Will you please 
tell me it Honeysuckles can be propagated by taking 
slips, and it so when would be the best time to lake 
them T I have already tried several times, but without 
success.—A. M. 8. 

Slips or cuttings 1 foot lung of the Honeysuckle trill 
strike during uinter if planted note; cut straight across 
just Mow a joint. 0rigjna|frrjm 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES FOR AMATEURS. 

THE amateur Grape-grower is somewhat re¬ 
stricted in a selection of Grapes ; but this is no 

S eat loss, as a few really good varieties are 
tter than many that cost more to produce. 
There are more failures in Grape culture through 
overcropping at the start, by want of moisture 
during growth, and winter cleansing to eradi¬ 
cate insect pests, than from other causes. We 
see how well some amateurs manage their 
Vines—better, in a few oases, even than the 
professional gardeners. On the other hand, 
many fail, some attributing their failures to 
various causes, such as unsuitable house, soil, or 
variety, whereas in many cases it is inattention. 
The Vine when young and healthy produoes 
many more bunches than can be carried, and 
early removal or thinning of both bunches and 
berries are important details. It is necessary 
to remove a large proportion of the bunches as 
they show, as soon as the best formed oan be 
seen. This adds to the vigour of the Vines, 
and when left the useless bunohes greatly rob 
the oanes. Early thinning is equally necessary, 
and not often accomplished in time, and some 
varieties recommended are the most readily 
thinned. Vines in amateurs’ hands suffer from 


inferior in size to the larger late Gros Colman 
(the Grape so muoh grown for sale during the 
winter), it is superior and more readily grown. 
Of 

White Grapes the Foster’s Seedling is a 
valuable companion to the Blaok Hamburgh. 
It is the best white variety an amateur can 
grow, very prolific, and does well with Black 
Hamburgh, needing little heat, and fruits well, 
bearing a large bunoh, with fine, well-flavoured 
berries. I prefer it to any other white if free¬ 
dom of growth and the crop are considered. Of 
course, the Muscat of Alexandria is the best 
white Grape, but it is not an amateurs’ Grape, 
needing great care and more heat than the 
amateur oan often afford. Buckland S weetwater 
is excellent, but shyer than Foster’s Seedling, 
and not so reliable in every way. There are 
others, but my note concerns those grown with 
least trouble and expense. Those who start by 
planting would do well to plant kinds most 
suited to the structure given them, also to con¬ 
sider what is grown under the Vines. Plant 
strong canes in the early spring in preference to 
winter planting, and by this means get a good 
start. G. W. 


Raising Plum-tree. —I have a Plum tree 
which I have raised from a stone. It is now 
over 3 yards high, but as yet has not shown any 



An amateur's vinery, showing the Block Hamburgh Grape in full bearing. 


insufficient moisture, both atmospheric and 
otherwise; without these we get all kinds 
of inseot pests and disease. Vines in robust 
health require almost unlimited supplies of 
water at oertain seasons, with food in a liquid 
form. Winter cleansing is equally as important. 
This means freedom from inseots in the growing 
season when it is difficult to oleanse. Well wash¬ 
ing the Vines, lime-washing the walls, and 
painting and preparing the canes for the future 
crop, are details which would occupy more space 
than can be afforded in a note on the above. It 
should be borne in mind that now is the time to 
cleanse and get rid of the pests, which are so 
troublesome in the growing season. A few words 
as to 

Varieties will suffice. The best Grape is the 
Black Hamburgh, and is readily managed. It 
is excellent in a cool-house ; indeed, one of the 
best to grow without fire-heat. I am aware 
some objeot to it on account of its not keeping 
well; but it cannot be olassed as a good keeper 
on acoount of its thin skin ; but for all other 
purposes it is excellent in every way, and forces 
well, keeping good until December. If another 
black variety or keeping Grape is wanted, 
Alicante is very good, but req tires severe thin¬ 
ning. A note on this variety recently appeared 
in these pages, so that I need not go at length 
into the good qualities of this kind. Lady 
Downe's Seedling 
keeping good until 
IrglTize- ■ 


lalities of this kind. Lady 
is excellent late variety, 
1 Grapes come again. -Though 


signs of fruit. I shall be obliged if you could 
advise me what treatment is required to induce 
fruit ? Does it require grafting ? Any advice 
will be gratefully received.—R ipley. 

I * # * The tree will probably produce flowers 
and fruit before long, even without grafting ; 
but as it may prove to be a worthless variety it 
had better be grafted next spring, or, better 
still, be budded in July. Get an experienced 
man to do it, using a good, useful kind as scion, 
such as Viotoria or Orleans. If the tree were 
root pruned slightly now it would probably in¬ 
duce it to flower earlier—that is, if you had 
rather try its qualities before grafting or bud¬ 
ding it. 

Qrape Black Hamburgh from out- 
1 doors. —As you express a wish to know where 
' the Vine is, and the treatment of Black Hambro’ 

1 Grapes recently sent you (Gardening, Oot. 26, 

I page 527), I send you the information required. 
The Vine is in the suburb of Exeter, and 
planted against a wall with west aspect. It is 
about fifteen years old. The height of the wall 
is about 12 feet, and I train up six rods, letting 
a young rod go up occasionally. The treatment 
consists in stopping all growths except those re- 
' quired for bearing, and all laterals and sub¬ 
laterals are removed promptly. The bunches 
are thinned out so as to leave about fifty 
only, and, of oourse, the berries are thinned as 
well. The border is manured every year with 


stable-dung and some bone-dust and dissolved 
bone-manure, and a slight sprinkling of guano is 
also given. If you desire any further particulars 
I shall be happy to give them.— Exon. 

Grafting Apples.— I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me in next issue of 
Gardening anything about this ? Should it be 
done now, or when?—M. E. K. 

# # * Apples should be grafted in March or 
April, according to the season. If mild, the 
the first-mentioned date is most suitable. The 
trees on whioh the grafts are to be placed should 
be headed down early in the year, as to be 
successful the stock should be in advance of the 
grafts—that is, the trees or older portion should 
be more advanced in growth. If cut down now 
a portion of the tree on which the grafts are to 
be placed will die back if the weather is severe. 
You will then need to get your grafts ready by 
outting from the parent trees before the sap 
rises—that means while the trees are quite 
dormant. To retard them, plunge them about 
half-way in a cool place in soil and keejp moist 
till required to insert on the trees. You will 
need good grafting-wax or prepared clay, and 
place a fair number of grafts on the smaller 
branches, not merely on the large one or trunk. 
This should be borne in mind in cutting down or 
beheading for grafting and save some of the 
smaller ones for the purpose. 

Removing Gooseberry and Black 
Currant-trees.— ^Will you kindly inform 
me through your paper when is the proper 
time to remove these ? I am also desirous of 
taking some outtings from the same ? Will you 
please tell me when and how this should be 
done ? I should also feel obliged for any informa¬ 
tion on the method of pruning the above trees, 
and when it should be done ?—T. Coles. 

* # * Now is the best time to remove both 
Currant and Gooseberry-trees, lifting them with 
ample roots, and replanting quiokly. Trees 
moved now, just as the leaves are falling or 
turning, do much better than if moved later in 
the Beason. To get cuttings, select straight, 
firm Bhoots from the tops of trees (not sucker 
growth) out to 12 inches or 15 inches long, and 
remove all buds or eyes from three parts of the 
stem. This is to get young trees on stems, and 
avoid the useless sucker growth which is often 
seen. Place the outting in prepared soil, 
adding a portion of road sand, if easily procur¬ 
able, or other coarse sand under the cuttings, 
the latter being plaoed in drills 6 inches deep in 
land well trodden, and in lines 15 inches apart, 
the cuttings being about 3 inches from each 
other in the row. When plaoed in the drill, 
tread well in. We find it best to allow them 
to remain thus for twelve months, and at this 
season next year plant out in rich land in rows 
3 feet apart eaoh way, and thin out crowded 
growths the first season after for any shoots 
which push up from the base. By this means 
very nice trees may be secured in three years. 
Prune as soon as the leaves- fall, well thin 
out centre of trees, and leave young wood 
6 inches to 8 inohes in length. If birds are 
troublesome, defer Gooseberry pruning till 
February. 

Apple Belle Pontolae.— This variety, 
as it becomes better known, should have a 
promising future for either private gardens or 
market planting, as it combines great size, fine 
colour, and good keeping qualities. It is also a 
profuse bearer. So far, standards planted three 
years ago have not cropped, as it is too early to 
expect fruit, but the trees have formed strong 
and healthy heads, likely to bear freely in the 
near future. Small bush trees have carried 
plenty of large fruit from the time of planting 
without any signs of distress, and are full of 
promise for the future. I have bush trees both 
on the Crab and Paradise stocks, and except 
that those on the former make a little more 
growth, no difference oan be detected in the 
crop or size of the fruit, thus proving that the 
variety is equally at home on either stock.—W. 

Grape Dl&mant Traube.— This appar¬ 
ently very little-known Grape appears to be 
well worthy of culture. I was recently given 
some berries to taste. I do not think I ever 
tasted a sweeter Grape. In colour it is golden- 
amber, very clear in the skin, without spot 
or blemish of any kind. It is not a large 
Grape, but one which I should think, were it 
better known, would be much sought after 
where high flavour in considered.—A. 
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TRENDS AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEAS. 

Tiie illustration shows a bush in full flower of 
the common Hydrangea (H. hortensis), which is 
so beautiful in many gardens late in the year. 
It is especially fine in many of the Welsh 

f ardens, where it is, as a rule, grown against 
uchsia Riccartoni, a lovely flowering shrub 
for colour, its slender shoots wreathed with 
blossom. In the northern and some of the 
midland counties it suffers much from severe 
frosts, and, as regards its outdoor cultivation, 
is a shrub for the south only. One must prune 
the shoots well to get a vigorous growth. 
There are several varieties of the Hydrangea. 
One is called H. acuminata, and it grows from 
2 feet to 5 feet high, branching out and forming 
a very flne mass. Maximowicz enumerates four 
sports—viz, “ In open places and in a rioh soil 
it is stouter, with ereot, thick branches, large, 
broad, firm leaves, and larger flowers with 
somewhat fleshy sepals. Under cultivation it 
becomes more showy, passing into H. Belsoni. 
In woods and on the shady banks of rivers it 
grows taller, with slender stems, pointed leaves, 
and much smaller flowers. In a very fertile 
soil it is a stout plant with 
toothed sepals in the barren 
flowers, whioh are commonly of 
a blue colour. Sometimes it 

S roduces white or rose-coloured 
owers, and then it is H. roseo- 
alba. These varieties are all 
beautiful, but perhaps not con¬ 
stant. ” 

H. H. JAPONICA is like acu¬ 
minata, differing only in the 
colour of the flowers, which are 
tinted with red. Belsoni is a 
vigorous plant, the inner sterile 
flowers indigo - blue, and the 
sterile blooms white, or just 
touohed with blue. Otaksa is 
very handsome ; the leaves are 
deep-green, and the flowers 
delioate pink. Communis, rose- 
pink, ana Thomas Hogg, white, 
are also of note. 

Passing on to other kinds, 
we have the glorious H. pani- 
oulata and its variety erandi- 
flora, which are so splendid when 
grouped on the turf. They have 
been so often mentioned in 
Garden i no that further refer¬ 
ence to them is unnecessary. 

The Oak - leaved Hydrangea 
(H. quercifolia) is a fine form, 
the leaves changing to rich 
colour in the autumn. There are 
others, but these are the most 
noteworthy. 


1620.— Flowering shrubs.— “ R. W. P. 
asks for the names of a few flowering shrubs to 
mix with Syringas. No spring-blooming shrubs 
are so acceptable as the Lilacs, which are the 
real Syringas (the Mock-Orange, usually known 
by the name of Syringa, being Philadelphus). 
These are very free bloomers, and their fragrance 
does not possess the oppressive qualities of the 
Mock-Orange. Laburnums, if wprked on a 
moderately short stem, associate well with the 
Lilacs, and the same may be said of the double 

S ink May. Choisya ternata (the Mexican 
range-flower) has proved itself wonderfully 
hardy, having blossomed profusely this spring, 
in spite of the severe winter ; indeed, it remained 
totally uninjured in gardens where Veronicas 
were absolutely killed and Escallonias badly 
cut. Its white flowers are borne in quantity, 
and are sweetly perfumed. The Flowering 
Currant (Ribes) both in the red and white form, 
is a pretty spring shrub, and the double Deutzia, 
during most years, flowers abundantly, and is a 
fast grower when onoe well started, making 
bushes 8 feet in height in a short time. The 
Ceanothus family give the blue shade rare in 
shrubs, but these cannot be considered hardy, 
many having been badly injured by the prolonged 
frost of the preceding winter. The old-fashioned 


The common Hydrangea (H, hortensie) in flower in the open air. 


Pernettya mucronata. 

—Perhaps the brightest of all 
hardy shrubs just now is this 
delightful little Pernettya. Two beds of it near 
the Azalea garden at Kew are covered thickly 
with the brightly and variously ooloured berries. 
In size the berries resemble large Peas, and in 
colour they run through the whole gamut of 
reds, some being flesh-coloured or nearly white, 
others approaching crimson. Possessing, as this 
species does, so many useful qualities, it is 
strange that it is not grown more extensively. 
It is a dwarf, exceptionally neat evergreen 
shrub, with dark green shining leaves, smaller 
than those of the Box. The flowers are white, 
pendent, and produced in summer. The species 
is a native of the Magellan Straits and Cape 
Horn, and was introduced into this country in 
1828. It appears, judging from plants exhibited 
before the Royal Horticultural Society a few 
years ago, to thrive exceptionally well in Ireland, 
and it is mainly to the cultivators in that country 
that we owe the extremely beautiful varieties 
now in oommeroe. For autumnal and winter 
effeot there is no hardy shrub that will bear 
stronger recommendation, and at all seasons its 
neat and elegant growth, as well as its vividly 
green foliage, make it acceptable. It belongs 
to the ericaoeous family, and, like most of its 
congeners, prefers a peaty soil. It will also 
succeed admirably in a moist, friable loam, to 
which about one-third, peat has been added. 

Digitized by CiOOQr£ 


Guelder Rose should find a place in the collec¬ 
tion, as should Forsythia suspensa, which, when 
clothed with its wealth of pale yellow blossoms, 
is a striking sight. Olearia Haasti and stellulata 
(Daisy-bushes) are beautiful spring-flowering 
shrubs, being absolutely covered during that 
season with countless white stars, though not 
hardy in exposed situations. Buddleia globosa 
is an attractive shrub when carrying a good crop 
of its bright orange flower-balls. Kalmias are 
beautiful subjects when in bloom, but, as is the 
case with Rhododendrons, do best in a peaty 
soil. The latter are very showy in the spring, 
and, with the many bright colours now obtain¬ 
able, there is no necessity to use the old R. 
ponticum, with its unpleasing shade of flowers, 
especially as it has proved less hardy than its 
more attractive relations. Azalea mollis will 
flourish wherever the Rhododendron succeeds, 
and the tender gradation of tints afforded by a 
bank of these plants in full bloom is one of the 
most lovely sights of the spring. Weigela, with 
its Apple-blossom coloured flowers, is exceedingly 
effective, and Prunus Pissardi, whether in bloom 
or clothed only in its bronzed leafage, is always 
a telling object. The white and yellow Brooms 
are showy, and even more so is the new intro¬ 
duction, C. Andreanus, while of shrubby Spirals 
the best are 8 arisefolia and S. Lindleyana, but 


it is a pity to plan' these except in isolated 
positions, as only thus can they disclose their 
full beauty, which remark is also applicable to 
the Venetian Sumach (Rhus cotinas) one of the 
loveliest sights imaginable when in flower.— 
S. W. F., Torquay. 


SEASIDE PLANTING. 

In reply to your invitation (see page 519) on 
shrubs and trees that succeed near the sea, I 
herewith forward a selection of those that appear 
to defy the wind better than many others. A 
great many exist, but can hardly be said to grow 
freely. I may remark that the strongest gales 
here are from the south and west, but vege¬ 
tation does not suffer to the extent that it does 
on the east and northern shores, where, in 
addition to its roughness, the wind is much 
colder than it is here. Taking trees that grow 
freely when once established— 

The Austrian PiNE(Pinus austriaca) appears 
to be amongst the best of Conifers, its dense, 
dark foliage making excellent shelter screens 
for tenderer plants. There is no doubt but that 
dwarf, stocky young trees take root and soon 
grow away from those that are larger, for no 
matter how firmly you stake and tie trees that 
have a heavy top, the wind strains the roots and 
keeps them from getting established bo quickly 
as Bmall ones. 

Beech and Hornbeam are amongst the best 
of deciduous trees, for their tough, wiry 
twigs defy the blasts, and the great advantage 
that deciduous trees have over evergreens is 
that there is less weight of top for the winds to 
act on during the most windy portion of the 
year. 

Elm, the common English, grows very well, 
provided the plants are dwarf and well-rooted 
when put in. It is useless to plant the tall 
standards that are employed in more inland 
places. I find that if 2 feet or 3 feet high they 
are far preferable to standards, and should be 
grown from seedlings in open windy places to 
harden. 

Evergreen Oak is probably one of the very 
best of evergreen trees for wind-swept places, 
but it should be planted before it gets more than 
2 feet high. It is readily increased from seed. 

Sycamore is a useful tree, readily increased, 
and, like the preceding, best planted quite 
dwarf. 

Poplars and Willows grow freely in low- 
lying marshy ground, making good screens for 
tenderer shrubs, as they rush up quickly. They 
need topping to give strength to the base of the 
stems. 

Shrubs. 

Arbutus or Strawberry-tree may be seen 
growing in many wind-swept gardens here, and 
'8 very ornamental with its pretty drooping 
flowers and Strawberry-like berries. 

Box (common green and variegated) is a very 
hardy shrub that looks nice under any con¬ 
ditions. 

Euonymus (Spindle-tree) in great variety are 
amongst the beat of all seaside shrubs. The 
gardens here would look very bare without them. 

Escallonia macrantha is very much used 
both as a shrub and for covering walls. 

Gorse (single and double) defies the salt 
blast, and renders many an otherwise bare spot 
agreeable to the eye. 

Elder grows anywhere, and is useful where 
other things fail as a hedge or screen. 

Laurustinus usually blooms freely in mild 
winters close to the sea. The hedges of this 
shrub that enclose the little gardens are 
piotures of neatness. 

Tamarisk grows freely right on the edge of 
the salt water, and is lovely with its feathery 
green growth. 

Veronicas grow freely in the salt blast, but 
got sadly cut up during last February, so that 
they are not quite frost-proof. 

James Groom, Gosport , Hants, 


The beauty of Medlar and Mulberry- 
trees. — For the outskirts of lawns the Medlar 
and Mulberry can be well recommended. In spring 
these trees are extremely pretty, being covered 
with a multitude of small white flowers, followed 
by the luscious crimson fruits of the Mulberry 
and the-brownish fruits of the Medlar. Two 
fine specimens that I have seen lately were 
situated in a Urge old fashioned garden by a 

Original from 
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committee to examine new or rare Chrysan¬ 
themums, and to award oertifioatea to meri¬ 
torious varieties. A specially designed certificate 
was prepared, and also a medal struck in 
bronze, silver, silver-gilt, and gold. A scheme 
was prepared soon afterwards for the affilia¬ 
tion of local societies, and this has proved a 
great souroe of strength to the parent body. 
Each affiliated society has certain privileges, not 
the least important of whioh is the right to 
nominate a representative on the general 
committee. 

An official catalogue for the guidance of 
exhibitors and affiliated societies was prepared 
in 1884, followed by newer and revised editions 
in 1886, 1888, and 1890, with supplements 
intervening to keep the work up to date. This 
work is regarded as the standard authority, not 
only in England, but in America, Belgium, 
Franoe, and the Australian Colonies. 

Exhibitions, of course, form an important part 
of the society’s work, and while the old society 
only held one annual show, and that in the 
month of November, the present society holds 
shows in September, October, November, and 
December, besides numerous floral meetings 
almost fortnightly during the season, and which 
are often very largely attended by members and 
visitors. 

For some years the meetings of the 
society were held at the Old Four Swans, 
Bishopsgate, but it was found expedient 
to move them to Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, which was regarded as more 
central, and is now the society’s head¬ 
quarters, the annual dinner being also held 
there. About seven years ago the first 
application was made for affiliation for a 
Colonial society, the Victoria Horticultural 
Society, and since then others have 
followed, so that there are now societies 
in New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Cape of 
Good Hope in close correspondence with 
the National. 

Besides these many foreign Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cultivators have joined the society as 
members, and some of the most eminent in 
Amerioa, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
elsewhere are on the roll of membership, 
and in active sympathy with the work of 
the society. In 1888 and 1889 provincial 
shows were held in conjunction with local 
societies at Sheffield and at Hull, and in the 
year 1890 a grand exhibition and festival 
was held to celebrate the hundreth 
anniversary of the introduction of the 
Chrysanthemum into England, Lord Brooke 

I (now the Earl of Warwick), who was then 
the president, taking the chair at the 
banquet. 

Since Lord Brooke’s retirement Sir 
Edwin Saunders has ably and generously 
occupied the post of president. He attends 
many of the meetings and shows, and has 
enoouraged the society’s work by offering 
valuable prizes for competition. 

C. H. Payne. 


river, and were most picturesque. The well- 
known Mulberry-tree at Hogarth House, Chis¬ 
wick, is about 150 years old, but still bears great 
quantities of fruit. It is a pity that people do 
not plant such delightful trees as this, so leafy, 
spreading and picturesque, instead of the miser¬ 
able Conifers and Monkey-puzzles (Araucaria 
imbricata)that disfigure many gardens, especially 
those near towns. The most unlikely things to 
succeed in a smoky atmosphere are Conifers, yet 
they are more planted than anything else. One 
often sees the Mulberry and Medlar in old 
gardens, and what a picture of tree beauty they 
form !—F. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

As this society will celebrate the fiftieth year of 
its existence by a grand festival to be held in 
1896, a few notes concerning its origin may be 
of interest to those who are unacquainted with 
the society’s progress. It was founded in the year 
1846 by a few florists, amateur and professional, 
who resided in and near the northern suburb of 
Stoke Newington. Its meetings in the early 
days were held in the parlour of a local inn, the 
Rochester Castle, whose landlord was an ardent 
florist and a very successful grower of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum. I have given in the 44 American 
Chrysanthemum Annual” a somewhat fuller 
account than is possible here of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the society, to which inquiring readers 
must refer for more detailed particulars. 
Among the early members of the society were 
Mr. William Holmes, senr., Mr. George Taylor, 
Mr. Tant, Mr. Arthur Worthy, Mr. Edwin 
Sanderson, who acted first as secretary, and for 
many years as chairman, and who finally be¬ 
came president of the society when it resolved 
to adopt the title of National. There is no 


DEUTZIAS FORCED INTO BLOOM. 

Op all the many shrubs suitable for forcing into 
bloom, none surpass in usefulness Deutzia gracilis, 
which is shown in the illustration, smothered 
with pure white flowers. Growers differ in their 
culture, some forcing the plants every year, 
others planting them out and lifting them every 
alternate year. Always aeoure clean, well- 
ripened shoots, as so much depends upon this. 
It must be remembered that a young plant with 
about ten branches will give a far greater pro¬ 
fusion of bloom than a specimen whioh is simply 
crowded with growth. With little trouble 
this Deutzia may be had in bloom from 
Christmas onwards. The larger D. crenata, 
which blooms naturally later in the year, 
will not bloom so early, though it is worth ' 
having, because so beautiful when in full 
bloom under glass. The double-flowered 
Deutzia crenata is longer lasting than the 
species, and is more useful for forcing. 

The flowers of that beautiful variety 
candidissima, or Pride of Rochester, are 
like little rosettes of purest white, whilst 
in those of rosea plena they are tinted with 
pink. __ 


DISEA8E IN LILIUM CANDIDUM ON 
THE RIVIERA. 

“ S. W. F.” asks if this fungoid disease, 
so common in England, is known on the 
Riviera? I have spent many seasons in 
the south of France, and have never seen 
it there. Indeed, I do not believe it 
exists there at all. It is quite possible 
that imported bulbs may suffer more than 
the English bulbs that have become some¬ 
what acclimatised, but the disease is caused 
by our oold rains and soaking dews— 
conditions unknown in more southern 
lands. If “8. W. F.” will plant his white 
Lilies in strong soil and limestone, or lime- 
rubbish, placing them at the foot of a wall, 
or partly under the shelter of a thick hedge 
that will keep off the summer rains and 
dews, I am sure he will find his Lilies keep 
free from this very annoying disease ; and 
if during an exceptionally wet summer 
they are a little attacked, they will not 
suocumb as those in damp-laden spots do. 


Deutzia gracilis in a 
W. Brown, The 
Cheshire. 


From a photosrraph sent by Mr. 
lens, Hillbrook Orange, Bramhall, 


There is less of this disease in the north, 


I think, curiously enough, but it is because 
the soil is generally stronger and more 
olayey than in the Bouth. They are also 
more frequently planted at the foot of dry 
walls because they will only grow there. 1 
have noticed these Lilies most affected on light, 
dry soils in the south of England where there 
was no lime in the soil, and where the heat in 
the day was followed by heavy dews. In the 
more cool and windy north this cannot happen 
so frequently. Those who are in the parks in 
London during summer have often remarked 
how well this Lily thrives there. Is it not 
notorious how much less dew falls in a town ? 
In my own garden by the sea, exposed to winds 
and with * a strong clay soil, I have never seen 
the disease ; but in a friend’s garden close by, in 
the shelter of a valley where many other plants 
are happy, this Lily was attacked badly in wet 
seasons. On my persuasion, the bulbs were 
moved to a higher situation, and they have been 
very fine for some conseoutive seasons. The 
English variety has broader petals and rioher 
coloured stamens, but the Continental form 
makes longer and closer heads x>f bloom, and is 
more effective at a distance. Many years’ ex- 
erience have convinced me that these fungoid 
iseases are caused by unfavourable conditions 
of air or soil, not by m/ero, 44 importation.” 
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doubt that the society’s shows at Stoke Newing¬ 
ton formed an important event in the horticm- 
tural world forty years ago or more, and the 
reports of these shows afford some curious 
reading to those who now know the wide-spread 
influence that the society has. After confining 
its work to the neighbourhood of Stoke Newing¬ 
ton for some years, the society in 1874 migrated 
to the Hackney Town Hall, and renamed itself 
the Borough of Hackney Chrysanthemum 
Society. Three years afterwards Mr. William 
Holmes, the son of one of the founders, was 
appointed secretary, and the shows were 
removed to the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
where they have since continued to be held. 
From the date of his appointment the society 
improved numerically and financially by leaps 
ana bounds, and its exhibitions have probably 
no equal. 

At the annual meeting of the sooiety in 1884 
it was arranged that as this was the oldest 
society and held its meetings in the metropolis 
that it should henceforth adopt the title of 
National. A more justfiable course was perhaps 
never before pursued, and a comparison between 
the last schedule of the sooiety under its local 
name and the one now issued shows the extent 
of the change, and the large increase in member¬ 
ship and finanoes. The first step in the new 
! programme was the appointment of a floral 


Unsatisfactory early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Will you kindly tell me what is the 
reason of my early Chrysanthemums, Mme. 
Desgrange and Mrs. Hawkins, having only half 
blooms instead of full ones? Quite half the 
flowers on my plants are like that. Will you 
please tell me could I get other early flowering 
ones at a low price that would be better ? I 
could not afford expensive ones.— Minnie. 

* # * Madame Desgrange is still one of the best 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums. The 
hot weather, with perhaps insufficient water, 
disorganised the growth. There are plenty 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums which may 
be purchased at a low prioe in the shape of 
cuttings or young plants in spring. Lists of the 
best have often been given in Gardenings 

Chrysanthemum Meduse.—This is a 

new decorative variety of Continental origin. 
The colour of the flowers is a very pretty shade 
of terra-cotta and old gold, the petals rather 
broad and long. This variety is in perfection 
during the latter part of Ootober, and supplies 
the required out-flowers of this particular colour 
before the usual November sorts are in beauty. 
The habit of the plant is dwarf.—D. B. Crane. 

Chrysanthemum Albert Chausson. 

—One of the best mid-Ootober decorative 
I varieties. It auoceedt well either as a hardy 
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rose, reverse silvery. A compact, pretty little 
flower. 

Jean Vuillermkt. —Japanese, dark carmine- 
crimson, centre yellow, reverse golden. 

Mme. Ga jac.— Japanese, very pretty variety, 
colour lilao-mauve, with silvery reverse. 

M. Backmann. —Japanese, rather large 
blooms, colour warm golden terra cotta, shaded 
golden salmon, reverse golden. 

M. Displand.— Japanese, yellow, shaded and 
streaked reddish-carmine, centre and tips 
yellow. 

Mme. Armand Groz.— Japanese, pale prim¬ 
rose yellow, faintly tinted salmon in the centre, 
a delicate shade of colour. C. H. P. 


border kind or as a pot plant for decorations or 
cut-flowers. The flower is orange-red, tipped 
yellow, petals slightly twisted, very pretty and 
showy. The plant will oarry 150 pretty little 
flowers, useful for vases or for button-holes, etc. 
The plant is 4 feet 6 inches high, and of bushy 
habit.— D. B. Crane. 


Adelaide Chrysanthemum Show. I have sent 

? rou the photograph, thinking that you might 
ike to use it for an illustration for your paper 
and for the benefit of your many readers. I 
hope at some future time I may be able to send 
you other photographs of the garden. 

James P. Knight. 

Brougham Place, North Adelaide , S. A . 
August 21, 1895. 

* # * We hope our correspondent will tell us 
how he grows the plants, as this, doubtless, 
would interest many of our readers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM-GROWING IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

We have received the following letter from a 
correspondent in South Australia. We feel 
sure that it will be read with interest, as it 
shows the keen love for the Chrysanthemum in 
our colonies, and that growers over there are as 
successful as those in England ; the illustration 
testifies to this :— 

I take the liberty of sending you a photo¬ 
graph of a bed of Chrysanthemums. The plants 
were grown in I)r. J. Harris-Browne’s garden, 
situated at Brougham-plaoe, North Adelaide, 
South Australia, last April. The bed was 
40 feet in length by 6 feet in width, and the 
varieties grown consisted of about eighty Japa¬ 
nese, forty large-flowering, and twenty Ane¬ 
mone-flowering varieties. The bed was planted 
last August (1894), and the plants were cut 


SOME MORE NEW SEPTEMBER 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Since writing the short article on early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, which appeared in Garden¬ 
ing for the 19th October, several others have 
come under my notice. They are, without 
exception, of Frenoh origin, mostly seedlings 
raised by M. Simon Delaux, and introduced 
into this country by Mr. Jones, of Lewisham. 
A few of them, however, are the product of 
another raiser in France, M. Crozy, who is 
renowned for his Cannas. They are all quite 
new, having only been sent out this year, and 
among them are several interesting forms and 


1634.— Propagating summer-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums. —You will do well 
to propagate your Btock of the early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as soon as you can obtain good healthy 
cuttings. The earlier you start, the larger should 
be the plants when the bedding-out time 
arrives. They may be propagated as late even 
as April and May, and good results achieved ; 
but, of course, the plants will be smaller. A 
few good sorts aie the following :—Pompons : 
Early Blush (colour blush-pink), Flora (golden- 
yellow), Anastasia (lilac tinted, very small and 
pretty), Petite Marie (very 
dwarf white), Piercy’s Seedling 
(bronze), Blushing Bride (rosy- 
pink), bronze Bride (bronze), 
Little Bob (crimson), Longfellow 
(white). Japanese : Vicomtesse 
d’Avene (muave), Grace Attick 
(white), Mrs. J. R. Pitcher 


culture. —Coming under the 
above category are a few very 
handsome Chrysanthemums, but 
which would prove unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the case of the amateur 
cultivator. H. L. Sunderbruch 
is a magnificent yellow, but a 
weakly grower. Viscountess 
Hambledon (flesh-pink) and 
Miss Anna Hartshorn (white) 
are continually producing flower- 
buds, and in that way difficult 
to grow. Beauty of Castlewood, 
a splendid orimson and old gold, 
does badly treated in an ordinary 
manner; so, too, does Mrs. 
C. H. Wheeler, a broad petalled 
flower of a crimson - brown 
oolour. Robt. Owen, again, a 
splendid bronze bloom, is most 
uncertain.—H. 8. 

A good new single 
Chrysanthemum. — Those 
leaders who know the beauty of 
the single-flowered variety Miss 
Mary Anderson, will be glad to 
hear that it has sported and has 
given us a flower, the oolour of 
which is best described as very 
light buff-yellow and slightly 
suffused rose. The blossoms of this variety are 
a true type of the single flowers, the petals 
forming evenly round a very pretty diso. In 
appearanoe the blossoms much resemble some of 
the best of the Anemone flowers. The pretty 
little blossoms are exceptionally valuable for cut¬ 
ting and as a decorative plant for the green¬ 
house or conservatory this variety will be wel¬ 
comed. Its flowering season is at the end of 
October and early part of November, the plant 
being of dwarf habit.—1). B. Crane. 

Hairy Chrysanthemums.— The “hir¬ 
sute ” section of Chrysanthemums is beooming 
important, and several beautiful additions have 
of fate been made. One of the best of these is 
named Hairy Wonder, a Japanese incurved 
variety with distinctly hirsute florets, spreading, 
and composing a full, handsome bloom ; they 
are reddish-bronze in'colour, passing to a beauti¬ 
ful broDzy-gold shade. Very fine also is the 
now well-known Louis Boehmer, also H. Bal- 
lantine (the broDee Ostrich Plume), the flowers 
bronze terra cotta in oolour, and W. A. Manda, 
which we think the best of its class. The 
flowers are large, but not coarse, the petals long, 
bright golden yellow in colour, and distinctly 
hirsute. There are now many hairy varieties, 
and new ones are welcome if raisers will keep 
the colours distinct and clear. 


Chrysanthemums in South Australia. From a photograph in the garden of Dr. Harris-Browne, Brougham Place, North Adelaide. 


new colours. They are dwarf in growth, having 
in many cases stout flower-stalks of good length, 
and, therefore, useful for cutting. 

Prefet Cassagneau.— Japanese, rioh velvety 
orimson, centre tipped gold ; an early Culling- 
fordi. 

Mme. Emile Nonin.— Japanese, pale sulphur- 
tinted, lemon-yellow in the centre. 

Meduse.— Japanese, rather larger than the 
two preceding ; oolour, golden-amber, tinted 
crimson-bronze. Very rioh and effective. 

M. George Menier. —Japanese, velvety 
purple-amaranth, reverse almost the same 
colour. 

P. Crozy. —Very broad florets ; colour, rosy- 
carmine, reverse lighter. A Japanese, rather 
massive in form. 

Mme Hy. Jacotot. —Japanese; colour, white, 
suffused pale purple-mauve, reverse same colour. 
A graceful-looking flower. 

Mme. Albert Menier. —Japanese, very pure 
white, oentre tinted sulphur-yellow. 

Jeanne Tiierese. —Japanese ; colour, pale 
pearly lilac-mauve. 

De la Guille. —Japanese, rich deep golden- 
orange, tinted bronze. 

Massifalre. —Japanese, white, streaked and 
suffused dark rosy-magenta. 

Francois Voillermet.— Japanese, soft lilac- 


down during Ootober, then allowed to grow on 
until they flowered. No protection of any kind 
was given until they flowered, and a canvas 
awning was put over them to protect them from 
the ram and wind. I had a splendid display of 
bloom, lasting for at least two months. I might 
say that our climate is very suitable for the 
growth of Chrysanthemums, especially for large 
blooms ; they are so easily managed that almost 
anyone oan get them to the highest perfection. 
I am sure, Mr. Editor, that if you could see 
some of the beds of Chrysanthemums that are 
grown around the city of Adelaide, you would 
be astonished at the display of first-class flowers. 
You would feel disposed to ask, How are they 
grown so well ? Especially when you consider 
our hot and dry climate. Sometimes we do not 
get more than 6 inches of rain during the first 
six months of the year. The photograph was 
taken last April by Miss A. Harris-Browne a few 
days before the Adelaide Chrysanthemum Show. 
The bed is by the side of a footpath, and ar¬ 
ranged along the path are two rows of Chrysan¬ 
themums in 9-inoh pots. Some of the pot 
plants have from twenty to thirty blooms on 
them. The plants were all grown outside, the 
two in the front being Louis Boehmer and 
William Trioker. Most of the pot plants in the 
rsk'edid second prizes at the 


photograph took fii 
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When they have 


not be for several weeks, 
reached that condition, pack about a dozen 
leaves together, one upon the other, then roll 
them up tightly and bind them with string. 
After this pack them together in a closed box, 
and they will be fit for use in a week or two.— 
J. C. C. 


of meal, in which form they are found to be an 
excellent substitute for coffee, while they are 
utilised for other purposes. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS (HELIAN- 
THUSES). 

As valuable almost as the Starworts (Asters) in 
the autumn are the Perennial Sunflowers, which 
bloom throughout the late months of the year. 
People are very apt to plant Sunflowers in out- 
of-the-way places, where the soil is poor and 
uncongenial, and then the flowers are small and 
spare, disappointing the grower. The Sunflower 
deserves to be well cultivated, and then the 
blossoms of some kinds, whether single or 
double, are of giant size and development. 
Wherever planted they should have good soil, 
and while there is much in the quality of the 
variety, it is also certain that a good soil has a 
great deal to do with the production of fine 
flowers. Someone has styled the Sunflower 
“ the king of the flower garden,” and there is a 
kind of regal aspect about it. It is common to 
see flowers more than a foot across, and the dark 
centre stands out conspicuously when margined 
with its broad zone of golden-yellow petals. 
There are dwarf and tall forms of the single and 
also of the double varieties. The last-named, 
when of a fine double character, are [very 


Bulba, etc., for beds.— Will you give me 
your kind advice in your valuable paper, 
Gardening ? I have made five large new beds, 
and have bought about 4,000 bulbs, and have a 
large quantity of Wallflowers. The bulbs con¬ 
sist of Crocus, Snowdrop, Hyacinth, Tulip, 
Daffodil, Star of Bethlehem, Aconite, Scilla, 
Narcissus, etc. The beds measure about 15 feet 
long by 7 feet wide. How would you advise 

E lan ting them, and when ? Had the beds better 
e limed or manured ? They have been deeply 
dug once.—C. M. Snowden. 

%* It would be advisable to give the beds a 
dressing of old manure or old vegetable matter, 
such as leaf-mould, etc., and fork it in. Get 
the bulbs and Wallflowers planted at once, the 
sooner the better. The arrangement is largely 
a matter of individual taste, and the position 
of the beds and their surroundings should be 
taken into consideration. We believe in bold 
masses of colour, and if we had such beds to plant 
I should use the dwarf bulbs, such as Croouses, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and Aconites round the 


the increase, and when people are getting tired 
of glaring colours, attention may well be directed 
to Grape Hyacinths. So handsome, indeed, 
are they when tastefully massed and so free- 
flowering, that they ought to be seen in every 
garden. Their flower-spikes also keep fresh for 
a considerable time after being cut. For bare, 
flat, or exposed situations in the wild garden, 
under the shade of large trees, where even Ivy 
has a difficulty in growing, and for bordering 
clumps of Evergreens, etc., nothing can surpass 
the Grape Hyacinths. In ordinary borders they 
will be found to be quite at home, and the richer 
and freer the soil the more rapid will be their 
increase by means of offsets from the bulbs. They 
ripen seed freely, too, and therefore the stock 


may also be increased in that way, thus obvia¬ 
ting the necessity of lifting or disturbing esta¬ 
blished bulbs. Autumn, say from October 
onwards, may be considered the planting season, 


Honesty (Lunaria biennia), 
dried Grasses and seeds so effect 
tion Honesty should take a pi 
It shows to great advantage wh 
Grasses or the small Winter 
Physali8 Alkekengi, both lasting 
able time. The flowers should b 


in early spring, and the seedlings planted out at 
the end of May.—F. 

The Qladwin (Iris foetidisaima)—This is 
one of those easily grown plants that, once 
planted, will take care of itself. It may easily 
be naturalised about the garden in a spot that 
is not too much overgrown. At Cliveden 
recently we saw some fine handsome tufts of it 
standing out boldly on grassy slopes with thick 
plantations behind. The pretty effect of foliage 
alone is sufficient to recommend it for planting. 
It has another charm at the present time in the 
beauty of its great seed pods, which, bursting 
open disclose a great number of scarlet seeds as 
large as Peas. Its flowers are so dull that they 
are hardly noticed when open in summer, but if 
it lacks attractiveness then, it is conspicuous 
now. We have just cut a fine bunch for the 
house. It looks handsome in vases throughout 
the winter, as the pods burst open widely and 
disclose all the berries, but they do not fall out, 
nor quickly lose their bright colour; in fact, we 
still have those gathered last year. This year 
the seed-pods are fine, some of the largest being 
quite 3 inches in length, and the stem that bears 
them is born down to the ground by the weight 
of the many seeds the pods contain. 

The Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba) at Cliveden.— A walk that leads 
down to the river passes under a long line of Yew- 
trees, and the stems of the wild Clematis are 
like a lot of ropes of all sizes hanging from the 
branches above. The effect is striking. I have 
seen the Traveller’s Joy in ihany aspects by the 
roadside, but the quantity of it here made an 
unusual picture worthy of imitation with similar 
free-growing climbing plants.—A. 

Campanula Isophylla alba.— This is 
so beautiful in many cottage windows just now 
in the southern counties, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hastings and Eastbourne, that one 
may well make a note of it. It is a remarkably 
useful window-plant, and should be grown for 
hanging-baskets in greenhouses and rooms in 
preference to the usual Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
and such things one is accustomed to see. The 
trailing shoots are smothered with large pure 
white flowers, which remain in beauty over a 
long season. There is no trouble in growing the 
plant, as ordinary soil, which must be kept 
moderately moist, suffices. Cuttings strike 
readily, and insects are not troublesome. This 
beautiful Bellflower seems to be more grown by 
cottagers than amateurs, but it should be seen 
in all gardens. 
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Flowers of Helianthus (Ilaipalium) rigidus. 


imposing subjects ; but the current taste cer¬ 
tainly runs in the direction of the single in 
preference to the double varieties. There are 
many varieties of perennial as well as annual 
Sunflowers that are of great value as border 
plants, and many grow them for cutting from 
at the end of the summer and in autumn. They 
are best increased by parting the roots about the 
middle of October, or later, according to the 
season, soon after the flowering period is over, 
and planting out in good soil. The perennial 
varieties are generally of free growth, throwing 
up many stems and producing large quantities 
of flowers. Some are double and some single. 
Some of the best are Helianthus atro-rubens, 
angustifolius, decapetalus, doronicoides, gigan- 
teus, multiflorus fl.-pl,, orgyalis, and rigidus, 
the last perhaps better known as Harpalium 
rigidum (see out). In Mexico, from whence the 
common annual Sunflower was introduced, it is 
said to attain a great height, with flowers large 
in proportion. The Sunfljwer is, indeed, a 
plant of some importance in several ways. In 
the United States whole acres of land are sown 
with Sunflowers for the purpose of preparing 
oil from the seeds. This oil is very pure, and 
little inferior to that of the Olive for domestic 
purposes ; it also burns, well. In Portugal the 
seeds are made into bjfeaJ, and also into a kind 
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two of the five beds. Tulips are beautiful in a 
mass planted about 6 inches apart. The same 
may be said of H vacinths and Daffodils, but the 
latter may be planted thicker to be effective 
next spring, as it is just possible, unless first 
size bulbs have been purchased, that some may 
not flower. It seems to us that so far as the 
bulbs are concerned you must in some measure 
be guided by the quantity of each kind you have 
in stock ; but with 4,000 bulbs, if rightly selected, 
and plenty of Wallflowers, you ought to be very 
gay next spring. 

1569.— How to prepare the leaves of 
Tobacco for use. —Only the oldest and best 
developed leaves are of any value for this pur¬ 
pose. The way to dry them is very simple, but 
I am afraid you will not find them so fragrant 
as the imported article. The leaves should be 
left on the plants until there is danger of frost, 
they may be cutoff dose to the stem, and each 
leaf laid out separately in a dry room, but no 
sun, and very little air should reach them for the 
first two or three weeks. A better plan is to put 
some lines across the room and fix each one 


they get of a light-brown colour, 
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ORCHIDS. 


GOLDEN-YELLOW DENDROBIUMS. 
OPR illustration represents one of a group of 
Dendrobea with golden-yellow flowers of great 
beauty, but which from some reason do not at 
the present time receive from the hands of 
Orohid growers that amount of attention which 
their merits deserve. 

Dendrobiu.m fimbrlatum ooulatum, here 
figured, is a beautiful spring-flowering plant, 
and lasts in full beauty for about ten or four¬ 
teen days. It is an erect grower, attaining to a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet; the leaves are 
ample, and arranged on the stem-like bulbs in a 
regular two ranked manner, from which, how¬ 
ever, they fall after about eighteen months, so 
that whilst the flowers are produced from naked 
stems, which are two years old, the growths of 
the preceding season are furnished with foliage. 
It is often considered a shy-flowering plant, but 
this is more attributable to bad management 
than any other cause. When growing it enjoys 
strong heat and an abundant supply ofmoisture, 
both to its roots and in the atmosphere. After 
growth is iiaished the plant should be well 
ripened by removing it to a lower temperature 
and greatly reducing the water supply, care 


sepals and petals spreading, slightly incurved, 
and very deep orange-yellow ; the lip is slightly 
pale, with a slight fringe at the edge ; a some¬ 
what woolly surface, with a spot on either side 
at the base of blackish-purple. It is a spring¬ 
blooming plant, which should be well rested 
during the^winter months, but grown in strong 
heat. 

D. chrysanthum. —This is a charming old 

S lant, which requires to be grown in ahanging- 
asket, as its growths are pendent, attaining a 
length of from 3 feet to 4 feet, but are more fre¬ 
quently seen from 18 inches to 2 feet, and bear 
numerous leaves of a vivid green, which remain 
with the flowers. The blooms are produced 
just about the time when the bulb has attained 
full size, and are of a shining golden-yellow, 
with two blotches of deep blood-red at the 
base of the lip. It blooms at various seasons, 
but every strong growth will produce a wreath 
of golden-yellow flowers, which, however, 
are not long lived. It comes from Northern 
India. 

D. Paxtoni is a plant of Iosb beauty than 
some of the previously named kind'. It grows 
to about 4 feet in height, and the flowers, pro¬ 
duced in pairs, are deep yellow, with a large 
dark stain at the base of the lip, which is 
slightly woolly on the surface, and with a nar- 


being taken not to allow the leaves to flag, nor 
the bulbs to shrivel, while at the same time an 
abundance of light and air must be given. In 
this condition it may be kept until spring, when 
the spikes of bloom will begin to show, and it 
may then be removed into a stronger heat and 
watered more freely. The flowers are usually 
first developed during the months of April and 
May, but I have seen the plant flowering in 
J une. It is sometimes to be found in collections 
under the erroneous name of D. Paxtoni. The 
typical plant of D. fimbriatum is similar, but its 
flowers are smaller and wholly golden-yellow, 
being destitute of the large, blackish, eye like 
spot which is such a conspicuous feature in the 
variety. 

D. ciiRVSOTOXUM is a nearly allied species to 
D. fimbriatum oculatum. It is, however, mmh 
larger, and the flowers are produced just before 
the shoots have attained their full size, and, 
consequently, when the leaves are fresh and 
green upon them. The plant is some 3 feet or 
4 feet high ; the stems are erect, and the racemes 
are pendent, bearing from three to eight flowers, 
each of which measures about 4 inches across ; 
the sepals and petals are large and spreading, 
plain at the edges, and bright golden yellow ; 
lip large, slightly paler in colour than the sepals 
and petals, deeply and heavily fringed round the 
edge, and bearing on either side near the base a 
flaked blotch of deep blood-red. It usually 
flowers during September and October, after 
which its growths should be carefully finished 
and the plant allowed to remain dormant during 
the winter. It is said to be found wild upon 
trees in the hot valleys of Assam and Sikkim, 
ranging from 1,000 feet to 5,000 feet elevation. 

D. fcscatum is nearly allied to the eyed 
form of D. fimbriatum, and, like it, its blooms 
are produced from leafless stems, which bear 
upon the pendent zigzag racemes a dozen or 
more flowers, whict^nrt about 2 inches across ; 
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on it. Position, shady corner in greenhouse, and 
winter temperature about 45 degs. or 50 degs. 
Syringed and kept as cool as possible in summer, 
but have never oheeked its growth by with¬ 
holding water.—J. C S. 

# # * Your plant of Odogyne cristate is not 
strong enough to flower. The pseudo-bulbs 
ought to be a good deal larger than Nutmegs 
We should advise you to give the plant a little 
more heat next season, if this is at command, 
for although healthy and vigorous plants flower 
freely in a cool-house, smaller or weaker speci¬ 
mens require more heat in order to bring the 
growths up to what may be termed a standard 
size. Do not repot the plant, but if the pseudo¬ 
bulbs are getting away from the compost, as is 
frequent in this species, fill up to their bases in 
spring with good peat-fibre, leaf-mould, and 
SphagnumMoss in equal proportions, adding also 
a few pieces of charooal or broken pot. This will 
have the effect of strengthening the growth, as 
the roots will enter it at once, instead of growing 
in the atmosphere, which, in a greenhouse, is very 
liable to fluctuations. The shady position is 
quite right, and if the atmosphere is kept nioely 
moist, it cannot fail to grow well, and when the 

f lant is strong enough it will be sure to bloom, 
t does not require any drying off to make it 
flower, though while the plants are at rest in 
winter a little less water must be 
given. 

Oattleya citrlna.— Will you 
kindly give me instructions how to 
repot Oattleya citrina in a crook ? 
Does it require a greater depth of 
peat t han 1 inch for a plant with, 
say, six pseudo- bul bs ?—No Name. 

* # * In repotting Cattleya oitrina 
the principal point to be kept in 
mind is that it is by no means a 
vigorous rooting Orchid, and there¬ 
fore needs only a thin oompost, and 
this of the beat quality. If shallow 
pans are to be used, these should be 
filled nearly to the rims with pot¬ 
sherds, over which a little Sphag¬ 
num Moss must be spread to prevent 
the earthy parts of the peat from 
silting down into the drainage. Then 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum must be 
mixed in equal proportions, and a 
little of this laid on, the plant being 
then firmly wired down and all in- 
teratioes filled up by dibbling in the 
compost. Then trim off all ragged 
ends of peat or Moss, and the work 
of repotting is complete. As Cat¬ 
tleya citrina always grows beat with 
the points of the growth downward, 
or upside down, as it appears, a 
much preferable plan is to wire the 
plants firmly to suitably-sized cork 
blocks, and suspend these upside 
down at a corresponding angle to 
that of the roof under which the 
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A golden-yellow-flowered Dendrobium (D. fimbriatum oculatum). 


row fringe. It blooms during spring and early 
summer, and comes from Khasya. 

D. Gibsoni. —This is a beautiful plant. It 
thrives best as a basket plant, and its flowers, 
produced in autumn, are rich, deep apricot- 
yellow, with two dark purple blotches at the 
base. It comes from Khasya. 

D. clavatum. —A plant which much resembles 
D. fimbriatum oculatum, but has no fringe to the 
lip, and there are two ornamental dark crimson 
blotches at the b^ae. It is a spring bloomer, 
and the flowers, produced in close heads of about 
five together, are of a bright orange-yellow. 
Native of Assam. G. H. 


Treatment of Ooelogyne crlstata — 

May I further trouble yon to ask particulars of 
this plant? You very kindly replied some time 
ago, and invited me to furnish further informa¬ 
tion. I cannot get it to bloom. It is a fair¬ 
sized plant, and has some eighteen or twenty 
good bulbs as big as large Nutmegs, and several 
smaller ones. It grows in fibrous peat, and two- 
thirds drainage in the pot, and is kept moist 
(not too much). Does it want to be dried off at 
any particular time ? I have had it some years, 
but it never blooms, although it looks very 
healthy, with the exception of just a little scale 


S lants are growing. The plants may 
» fixed on a cushion with about half 
an inch of Sphagnum, and a few 
thin strips of cork should be out and plaoed over 
the rhizomes where the wire crosses them to 
prevent injury from cutting. This you will 
find the best way to grow the plants ; but if 
you decide on using pots or pans these must be 
hung upside down, and an inch of peat will be 
ample. 

Inaects In Carnation beds.— In reply to the 
query from “Whitmore Smith,” the “insect - you for¬ 
warded is one of the centipedes (Oeophilua longioomis); 
it is rather uncertain whether this creature is injurious to 
plants or not. The rest of the family are carnivorous, and 
this member has a mouth armed with poison fangs like the 
others, but it is a sluggish creature and it is quite poaible 
it may indulge in vegetable food when it is unable to get 
animal food. It is often found st the roots of plants, but 
whether It Is feeding on the roots or on insects, etc., which 
msy be injuring the roots is not at present certain. Few, 
if any, inseotioidao would kill these creatures—they 
have euch hard skins—unices used of such strength and 
in such quantities as to injurs the plants near which they 
are.— O. 8. 8. 

Hot-water tanks. — Should the tanks on hot- 
water pipes be kept full of water in a house 50 feet long, 
divided, one half containing Chrysanthemums and Arum 
Lilies, the other half Vines, finished bearing, “ Geraniums,** 
Fuchsias, Primulas, etc. T—Dbr wkst. 

*/ Chrysanthemums in bloom, Chinese Primulas , and 
similar viand are beet without the tanks or trough being 
kept full of water—in fact, the moisture is now to great 
that we do not advise it from now till March, or during 
the short dayt. Of course, in forcing it is beneficial, but 
hot steam for the plants named is not required tn winter. 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 
W« have been asked by several readers to give a list ot 
the Chrysanthemum shows (or the coming autumn. 

Nov. 4, 6.—Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 6,0.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 6, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

„ 6, 7.—Ware and District Society's Show. 

m 6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 7.—Newton Abbot. 

(l 7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 

Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show; Woolwich, 
Plums tead, and District Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

„ 8 —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 9, 10, 11.—Stockport. 

„ 12.—Chudleigh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Boole ty Drill Hall 

Meeting. 

„ 12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; 

Faveraham and District; Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby Chrysan¬ 
themum Show. 

„ 14.—Oollumpton Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

„ 14,15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,15,16.— Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

u 15, 16.—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eocles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan¬ 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 10, SH).—Chester Paxton Society. 

We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies wiH kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


NATIONAL CHRY8ANTHEMUM 
80CIETY. 

The usual monthly committee meeting of this 
society was held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, 
E C., on Monday evening, 28ch inst, and was 
fairly well attended. After the minutes had 
been read and confirmed, the secretary stated 
that all the prizes won at the October show had 
been paid. Through an important engagement, 
Mr. A. F. Barron had written to say he would 
be unable to judge the vegetable classes at the 
November show to be held on the 5tb, 6th, and 
7th. Mr. G. Wythes had therefore been asked 
to fill the vacancy thus caused. The various 
awards of the arbitration committee, made at the 
October show, were confirmed. It was stated 
that the late show was the finest of 
those ever held in that month, special men¬ 
tion being made of the trade exhibits. 
Mr P. Waterer wrote asking that the Aquarium 
authorities should be requested to light up the 
exhibition earlier in the day to meet the con¬ 
venience of those who oould only visit the show 
during the limited hoars of four and seven. A 
resolution was subsequently proposed and 
carried making this request of the direobors, 
which it was hoped would be carried into effect 
at the November exhibition. The secretary 
announced that subscriptions towards the Jubilee 
fund were coming in, and requested every 
member of the oommittee to use his efforts to 
secure additional sums. Several of the best 
trade houses in the Chrysanthemum interest, 
and also those in the vegetable and seed business 
too, have promised to subscribe very liberally to 
the fund, and thus help to assure its success. A 
resolution was carried authorising the expendi¬ 
ture of a sum of money for the beautifying of 
the tops of the fountains in the Aquarium during 
the November show, as the display in October 
was such an improvement to the exhibition. It 
was also unanimously agreed to present to each 
affiliated society which was affiliated by Ootober, 
1896, with a bronze Jubilee medal for competi¬ 
tion at their own shows. This was following 
the precedent set in the Centenary year. 
Stewards for the November exhibition were 
appointed, and a list of twenty-four new 
members elected. 

The floral committee of this society met at 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Octo¬ 
ber 30 th last, when a number of novelties were 
submitted for their inspection. 

The number and quality of the sew introduc¬ 
tions staged were far below those of the previous 
meeting. Those varieties worthy of mention, 
and which were awarded a first-class certificate, 
were as follows :— 

Yellow Source d’Or —As the name denotes, 
this is a sport from the old-gold-coloured Source 
d’Or, ana will be a welcome addition to the 
deoorative sorts. From Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons. 
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Kentish White.— A Japanese incurved, with 
broad, incurving patals. Colour, white. Rather 
large flower. Very dwarf habit. Submitted by 
Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons. 

Mrs. Briscoe-Ironside. —A medium-sized 
Japanese inourved flower, outer tubular florets 
drooping, the remaining ones incurving to the 
centre. Colour, beautifully flesh-tinted. From 
Mr. H. Briscoe-lronside. 

Australian Gold.— This promises to be a 
blossom of enormous size, with long petals of 
true Japanese form. Colour, bright lemon- 

J ellow, with a light primrose reverse. From 
Ions. E. Calvat. 

The following varieties the oommittee wished 
to see again; 

White Elephant.— Large Japanese reflexed 
flower. Colour, creamy-white tipped rosy- 
purple. Sent by Mr. Seward. 

Duchess of Fife —A very large refined 
Japanese inourved blossom, with long petals 
incurving at the tips, and with innumerable 
petals undeveloped. This will be seen in better 
condition later, and will make a very deep flower. 
Colour, white. From Mr. H. J. Jones. 

Mrs. E. G. Whittle. —Large spreading Jap¬ 
anese flower, with long and broad petals, incur¬ 
ving at the centre. Colour, white, suffused 
primrose. Award of merit, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Oct. 29th. From Mr. H. J Jones. 

Mrs. W. J. Godfrey. —Large white Japanese 
inourved flower of the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
type, broad and massive petals, freely covered 
with hirsute appendages. A very chaste flower. 
From Mr. W. J. Godfrey. 

Mrs. J. G. Whilden. — Large incurved 
blossom with petals of medium width, the tips 
of which are slightly hairy; colour, bright yellow. 
From Mr. W. J Godfrey. 

Elsie Teichmann. — Japanese. Broad re¬ 
flexed petals, incurving and twisting at the tips 
Colour, creamy-white. 

Maggie Shea —Another English seedling 
Japanese reflexed flower of promise. Colour, 
bright yellow, with a lighter shade of colouring 
on the reverse. From Mr. C. E. Shea. 

Of the remaining novelties the following were 
the best: Eureka, broad petalled, white, in¬ 
curved Japanese ; Mr. James Murray, large and 
neat incnrved blossom, white, tipped rosy- 
violet ; George H&igh, bronze sport from the in¬ 
curved Robert Petfield, and Gold Coast, a rich, 
bright yellow Japanese reflexed, with erect 
florets, not quite large enough for exhibition. 


BI8HOFS 8TORTFORD HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday evening (Oct. 29) a new society was 
formed at Bishop’s Stortford to promote the 
successful cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. It is an offshoot from the well-known 
and old-established horticultural society of this 
town, and its honorary secretary, Mr. W. 
Smith, assists greatly in the present new under¬ 
taking. The opening meeting was held in the 
Technical Institute, and the hall was well filled. 
Mr. Laurie Frere, of Bishop’s Stortford, took the 
chair, and amongst others present were Mr. F. 
Glasscock, Mr. W. 8mith, and the hon. secre¬ 
tary, Mr. F. W. Spencer. An address on 
** Horticulture” was given by Mr. E. T. Cook. 
It appears from the large attendance and the 
interest shown in gardening in this neighbour¬ 
hood, that this society will have a bright future. 
Monthly shows and meetings will be held, and 
a lecture given on each occasion. Several inter¬ 
esting exhibits were to be seen at this meeting. 


WATERSIDE PLANTS. 

Among the points that have received special 
attention of late years in all flower garden plant¬ 
ing (the flower garden as a whole, I mean, 
including pleasure grounds, and not any par¬ 
ticular geometrical design) none are more worthy 
of commendation than the desire to choose 
suitable things for individual sites, so as to 
ensure as far as possible clean, healthy specimens, 
whether of tree or shrub. There are plants, for 
instance, that are always thoroughly at home 
in the immediate neighbourhood of water, and 
that being known they should be always em¬ 
ployed when any planting is required by lake 
or stream. Without touching on any trees of 
extra size, I may mention in tree life the various 
forms of SaJix, the many beautiful varieties of 


Acer palmatum, Acer saccharinum and rubrum, 
also several among the Poplars and the Pyrus, 
notably in the latter the Service section, that 
are all at home in the neighbourhood of water. 
Possibly one of the most beautiful trees we have 
in its class is Taxodium disbichum, and this 
can be kept as a comparatively low tree by 
judicious pruning. No decidnons tree retains its 
foliage longer than this, and, given a fairly mild 
autumn, it is not bare until the end of November. 
The dying foliage is rather dull when seen in a 
mass, but viewed from beneath the tree many 
beautiful and varied tints are discernible. Turn¬ 
ing to plants that come between the trees and 
the dwarf flowers, there is no doubt that the 
Bamboos are among the very best waterside 
plants we have. I remember being particularly 
struck with some bold groups of Bamboos by the 
side of a stream; they were close to the water 
and in a very sheltered spot. There was a broad 
margin of Grass, perhaps some twelve feet wide, 
then the bank thiokly covered with Rhododen¬ 
drons, and a few deciduous trees rose rather 
sharply, forming an admirable background to 
the Bamboo, Osmunda regalis, and other smaller 
things nearer the water. 

Those who are trying Bamboos for the first 
time cannot do better than start with Metake, 
Simoni, and falcata. Among other things of 
large size suitable for planting occasionally in 
similar positions are Arundo conspicua, Gunnera 
scabra, and the true Pampas Grass (Gynerium 
argenteum). So far as these two last are con¬ 
cerned, it is advisable to plant them in a shel¬ 
tered spot, or very high winds and heavy rains 
will speedily reduce the big leaves to ribbons, 
and level the feathery spikes of bloom unless 
they are specially staked. Turning to plants of 
dwarfer habit, it may be mentioned that wher¬ 
ever practicable they should be planted in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to make a nice show, not a solitary 
plant here and there. If sufficient room is not 
available to devote a bed to each variety, those 
things may be grouped together that are nearly 
allied, as, for example, Irises, Tritomas, ana 
Hemerocallis, reserving other spaces for things 
of different habit, but that are equally moisture- 
loving, as Phloxes, Spine as, and J apanese Anem¬ 
ones. Farther in the background, with shrnbs 
immediately behind them, Solidagos and some 
of the Starworts may find a place. The big 
doable trumpet Daffodil Telamonius plenus is 
fond of moisture, and in the beds of Spiraea and 
Phlox the olumpB may be set a little way apart 
to allow for the Daffodils to be planted deeply 
and thiokly between them. E. B. 


ROSHS. 

Boses by Christmas.— Will you kindly 
tell me the best way to get Roses by Christmas ? 
I have a greenhouse filled with twenty sorts for 
indoors, with hot-water pipes under them ; and 
they have thrown up rods of wood some 12 feet 
long. What is the best for me to do with them 
now ?— Anxious. 

•/ We suppose the Roses which have made 
rods 12 feet long will be climbers, such as 
Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, etc. These, 
if well ripened, will doubtless flower well, but 
not so early as Christmas. With a temperature 
of 60 degs you may have blooms in February, 
and perhaps a little earlier; but a good deal 
will depend upon how the wood has been ripened. 
It will probably be best to shorten back these 
long rods a little to where the wood is quite 
firm, but this, of course, will depend upon the 
character of the growth, and about this you 
say nothing. If you want Roses at Christmas, 
Teas would be suitable. Safrano is much grown 
for buds in winter. Niphetoe is also a good 
deal run upon. Gloire de Dijon, Catherine 
Mermet, Isabella Sprunt, useful for winter buds. 
Mme. de Watteville. With a light house and 
plenty of warmth you may do a good deal if the 
plants have been well prepared. Still, you 
must not look for many blooms at Christmas, 
unless the plants have been forced before, and 
the wood made early. 

Grub on standard Roses.— Having 

taken Gardening for some years, I am induced 
to send you a specimen of a destructive grub. 
It was taken from the stem of a standard Roee, 
the head of which had been dead some time, but 
there were live suckers at the roots. The grub 
had eaten its way some distance up the stem. 
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Having cut into it to ascertain the cause, I found 
a grub, I suppose about 1 inch in length, of a 
cream colour, and with minute black spots. I 
have never seen it, neither has my gardener nor 
others I have shown it to. Will you oblige by 
giving its name and particulars ? I thought it 
a curiosity, and so send to you for inspection.— 
F. P., Croydon. 

In reply to the enclosed from “F. P. f ” 
the grub which attacked your Rose-tree is the 
caterpillar of the Wood Leopard Moth (Zerozara 
oesculi), a by no means uncommon insect, though 
I have never known an instance before of its 
attacking RDses. Pear, Apple, Plum, and 
Walnut-trees, besides many forest trees, are 
its chief favourites. The means for destroying 
this inseot are very limited. The caterpillar 
may be killed with a pointed wire if it can be 
reached by thrusting the wire up the tunnel it 
is forming, or the entrance to the tunnel may be 
slightly enlarged and a small roll of putty may 
be pushed up as far as possible, and the entrance 
closely puttied up, so as to stifle the insect, or 
Tobacco-water, paraffin-oil, and soft-soap, may 
be injected into the hole with a syringe with a 
fine nozzle. The fumes of sulphur blown into 
the hole are very effective.—G. S. S. 

Roses l’ldeal and W. A. Richardson lost long 
in bloom in sheltered spots. These two Roses are even 
better autuninals than Qloire de Dijon ; they open better 
with me, and seem more chaste when obtained.—R. 

1510.— Roses for south west wall. -Under the 
circumstances the best varieties to plant will be Qloire de 
Dijon, Homer, Airnde Vibert, Duke of Edinburgh, and 
General Jacqueminot.—B. C. R. 

1509.— Roses for an unheated greenhouse.— 

Roses will do no good on a north wall in an unheated 
greenhouse. Better plant Camellias or Lapagerias. On 
the east aspect you may plant Qloire de Dijon, Celine 
Forestier, Alme. lloste, Mme. BC-rard, Isabella Sprunt, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, etc.—B. C. R. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Winter Motii (Cueimatobia brumata). 
The caterpillars of this moth are one of the 
most destructive pests to the foliage and blos¬ 
soms of Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, and 
Cherry-trees, and Nut-bushes, with which fruit¬ 
growers have to contend. They are all the 
more mischievous as they attack the young 
leaves and blossoms just as the buds are open¬ 
ing. At times trees attacked by this insect 
look as if they had been scorched by a hot 
wind, and the crop is entirely lost. Fortunately, 
owing to a peculiarity in the formation of the 
female moths named, that they have no wings, 
fruit-growers, if they care to take the trouble, 
have a very efficient means of keeping this pest 
away from their trees by preventing the females, 
who cannot fly, from climbing up the trees, 
which they otherwise would, to lay their eggs, 
near the buds. This can be done by fastening 
something round the stem of the tree which the 
insects cannot pass. Of course, the simplest 
method is to paint a ring round the stem of 
some sticky material, but this is likely to injure 
the tree. So it is best to fasten a band of 
grease-proof paper round the tree some 7 inches 
or 8 inches wide, the wider the better (Willesden 
waterproof brown paper 2 ply is very satisfac¬ 
tory), then to tie a strip of calico or some similar 
material of about the same width over it, and 
smear this with some adhesive compound. 
Various mixtures have been tried, but the best 
appears to be cart-grease, laid on thickly, either 
on the grease-proof paper or on the strip of 
oalico just mentioned. Some persons mix soft- 
soap with the cart-grease. The latter varies very 
much in quality, and it is very important that 
the best should be used. Davidson’s composition 
is also very useful for this purpose. In Amerioa 
a very efficient trap is used. It consists of a 
hoop of tin, three or 4 inches in width, and 
about 2 inches in diameter larger than of the 
tree. The bottom of the tin band is turned 
inwards, and it is attached to the tree by a band 
of some cotton or linen material which is fastened 
t d the top of the tin and tied securely round the 
tree. The inside of the tin hoop is coated with 
the greasy compound. These traps last for 
years. 

It must always be remembered that these 
bands should be so fastened to the trees that 
there is no chance of any moth creeping 
between them and the tree, and so being able to 
find their way up the tree; and they should 
b3 plaoed about a foot or 18 inches 
from the groun d. They should be put in 
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females leave their chrysalides about that time, 
and should not be removed until the end of 
December. If the compound with which the 
band is smeared becomes dry or hard, it should 
be removed. When a young tree is supported 
by a stake, the latter may be tarred or painted 
over with the same compound as the band, and 
in the case of espaliers the stakes must be 
guarded in the same manner. To protect trees 
on walls, a band of tar or other sticky material 
should be made on the wall, or on planks, which 
must be fastened to the wall, as well as banding 
the stem. The bark of trees below the bandage 
should be scraped in the spring, and soft-soap 
and paraffin-oil, or carbolio soft-soap well 
brushed in to kill any eggs which may have 
been laid there by moths which were stopped 
by the bands. The ground under the trees 
should be well broken up in October and dressed 
with lime or soot, so as, if possible, to destroy 
the chrysalides or the moths as they are leaving 
them. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
some of the females will probably gain access to 


Male and female moth and oaterpillar of the winter moth (Oheimatobia 
brumata). 

Male and female moth and caterpillar of Lime-looper Moth (Hybernia 
defolaria). 


mixture when being used must be kept well 
stirred or some may be too strong. On the 
whole, I should recommend the other mixtures 
being used in preference to the Paris-green. 
Nozzles are now sold, by which means any mix¬ 
tures may be applied in this form of a fiae spray. 
The moths may be found in October, November, 
December, and even in January. The females 
lay about 150 or 200 eggs on the buds or twigs. The 
caterpillars are hatched from these eggs just as 
the buds are bursting. At first they feed on 
the tender parts of the buds, afterwards on 
the blossoms, fruit, and leaves. They are full- 
grown early in June, and letting themselves down 
to the ground lay threads, which they spin, bury 
themselves in the earth, and become chrysalides, 
from which the moths appear in the autumn and 
early winter. If unmolested the wingless 
females make their wav to the stems of the 
trees, which they ascend, until they reach the 
buds, before laying their eggs. The male moths 
measure rather more than an inch across the 
wings when expanded. The upper pair are 
brownish-reddish or pale grey 
in colour, with several fine wavy 
darker transverse lines. The 
lower wings are somewhat paler 
than the upper ones, the body 
and head are slender, and of a 
yellowish - grey colour. The 
females are not quite £ inch in 
length, they are stout, and of 
various shades of grey or brown. 
Some have very rudimentary 
wings, and some none at all. 
The full-grown caterpillars are 
about $ inch in length of various 
shades of green or yellowish- 
green, with several pale lines 
running lengthways. Another 
moth, the Lime-looper (mottled- 
amber) or Great Winter Moth 
(Hybernia defolaria), is just as 
misohievous as the winter moth. 
Its habits are just the same, and 
it may be destroyed by the same 
means. It is, however, a con¬ 
siderably larger insect, the 
males measuring 1£ inches or 
1^ inches across the wings, the 
upper pair of which vary very 
much in colour; but they are 
usually yellowish or yellowish- 
red. The base of the wings is 
reddish-brown, and there is a 
band of the same a colour which 
crosses the wing;* inside this 
near the front margin is a dark 
spot, the lower wings are greyish 
or brownish - white, with a 
central black spot. The females 
are rather more than £ inch long, 
yellowish-white in colour, with 
several black spots on the back. 
The full-grown caterpillars are 
1| inches long, reddish or 
yellowish-brown, rather darker 
on the back and paler beneath. 

G. S. S. 


the tree, and a few are, no doubt, carried to the 
trees when they are coupled with the males, 
which can fly well. When trees are attacked 
by the caterpillars of this moth they should be 
sprayed with one of the following mixtures : 
Soft-soap 0 lb., the extract from 13 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 2 pints of paraffin-oil mixed with 
2 gallons of water ; or 7 lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 9 gallons of Quassia-chips, and 
1£ pints of Calvert’s carbolic acid No. 5, mixed 
with 2 gallons of water. A good time for apply¬ 
ing these mixtures is just after the fruit 
has set and the petals have fallen, and 
again about a fortnight afterwards. Many 
persons advocate spraying with a very 
weak mixture of Paris-green, half-pound of 
Paris-green to every 100 gallons of water, 
as it is of a very poisonous nature. Great 
care should be used in handling Paris-green so 
as not to get any into sores or cracks on the 
hands, and not to inhale any while measuring or 
mixing it. 

Animals should not be allowed to feed under 
trees which have been recentiv sprayed, 
and if applied too strong to the trees it 
injures the foliage. It is very heavy, and the 


Ipomtea Lear!.— This Is 
for general purposes, perhaps, 
the best of the perennial species of this 
beautiful family. A specimen in a large pot 
and another in a 6-inch one have bloomed 
well here this summer in an unheated house. I 
have even seen it flourishing planted out in early 
summer against a south biick wall, but to see it 
at its best it should have a place in a stove. I 
remember about thirty-five years ago such a 
place was given it trained up a long rafter in the 
large stove at Forde Abbey. It had for com¬ 
panions up other rafters Ipomrea Horsfalli, 
Paasiflora Buonapartie, Dipladenia sp., and 
Allamanda Schotti. It would be difficult to say 
which was the most charming. I suppose it 
would be a matter of taste, but the Ipomiea well 
held its own. Many of the reddish-blue 
flowers were more than 4 inches aoross, and 
although of short duration, were daily succeeded 
by others over a long period. Although it suc¬ 
ceeds under cool treatment in summer, coming 
from Ceylon, it requires to be wintered in a warm 
greenhouse or intermediate structure. It is one 
of the easiest plants to propagate. Although a 
twiner, it does not grasp at everything within 
reach, the long shoots having a straight-growing 
tendency.-Quintal from 
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this purpose. We fear cutting would not be satisfactory, sweet and soft? Hendon. 


R nr.wa fOR OOBBBSPOMDniTS. 

—— , . Yoo l m»y™«t "tie«rfrom~*eed—»^loz. proceo, M the ... IP. should think you gathered your Medlars before 

Qaoetloxur .—Querist and answers are inserted •» M6 dlings take two years to germinate. The Medlar is they inert ready. They should he left on the trees as long 
J ittw irraB free of charge if correspondents follows the rulw usually grafted on the Pear. Quince, or Whitethorn, cu possible, and then stored thinly on a floor in a cool room 
here laid down for their guidance. Au ooimrmnioanont algo QQ from the Medlar. The variety you or plate just free of frost. Being in the condition named 

for insertion should be dearly and eonoieely written on mean jg a B m*u fruited kind. We should say It is the Dutch, shows that the fruits were not matured, 
one side of the paper a large spreading variety, with very large fruit 1703 .-Campanula lsophylla alba.-Is this any 

'r^u^M^SouSdbe sent to tie Publishxe. 1091 —Usee of sulphate Of Iron (A. L. Laven- kooA for climbing round a window, or for hanging-baskets! 
Ju?* £££^ the sender are required in Asm).—Many soils do not need this.lt being In sufficient Does it require artificial heat and when should it be 

dZZZL&i ^^de^iteVt^din quantities, tut in others, and in your district it is pUntedt^hat is its English name ?-Bont. 

S Sm ^Sy ie sent t each beneficial. For outdoor application dress your land at the rA * variety U utdeM a8 a dimber , btu - 

dfotfid^be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered rate of 1 cwt. to the acre, or you pot-plant, or in a hanging-basket. Should have a sunny 

SiSrtM shJSd be^p^^rfespoSSnts should bear apply it at the rate of 1 oa. to 8 square yards £.&m. The i^neirly or quite hardy, but enjoys 

| mm m£ that, as oSSnrara has to be sent to press some that to, to growing cro P®- For greenhouse treatment, and does well »n a window. 

Um.inad ^of u'in growth. <»<** Comnson name Ugurusn Burs- 

UatolHu. hamsatauly /ouamug raa* v looi-Flowora for bod (»w*frop).-Thta I. to » wlth Flra ._wh.t would do wH oo 

a bank on whloh stand a row of topped Firs? 1 should 

well be classified, will be found in theur aiyerem aevar* suoh like perennials—do not care for evergreen shrubs. Would 

berths number and teuSuliro^SkiMbSe ^SS Starworts grow? Soil is sandy, but friable clay, and, of 

against the query replied m o«t suitable, bu/tor a bed o? one subject In several oourse, manure can be added. Su&rzy 

oblige us by advising. JSwmd^anSt- distinct oolours such designs as the Maltese cross, five- *** Nothing could be more delightful in such a place as 

observations permit, the *?^J2J^LJ!rso in£StSu pointed star, oatherinfr-wheel, etc. are useful. Crescents the Starworts. Read our article tn Qardssinq, Oct. 26, 

once. Conditions, sods, and «***« and S shaped beds sometimes work in well, but as a rule about them. You could also have perennial Sunflowers, 

that several Mention very fandfil designs are neither so pleasing nor effective or biennials, like the Verbascum and Another a (Evening 

vary useful, and those w/wr^fWOutaac^M mention „ rtmpler one8 We answer your question simply, but Primrose). 

%l^ts*Sho refer to ar^^SSrteeTin Garde row suoh designs are hateful to us. 1705.-InS6Ct-infested ftmlt-treea. -Kindly let 

StowUmsittfon the number in which they appeared. 1093 —Getting rid Of weeds on lawn (^. P-l— me know through Gardening when is the time, spring or 

__ We would advise you to tear out the Mint with a deep autumn, for syringing fruit-trees infested with insects and 

.... . toothed iron rake, and repeat the work in damp weather. Moss ?— R. Bradshaw. 

1677 . —Culture Of Allamandas.Dress the town liberally with wood-ashes, both now and « * You . hould do this MW ^ pUaM tend mere par • 

inform me how to grow successfully Allamandas? uter on. If you have no wood-ashes use finely sifted ooal- uaulars what are the insects infesting the freest 

Crammer. I should like ub f § a “2 bn ^ ***2®“, l2XL • V** braiwtosare covered with Mors%issh%ws that some- 

1678 . — Devonshire older makers.— I should like early spring give a final raking .then sow some Gras# Jr. ■ WTOni£ W £ A ^ roots of the trees. 

the address of some Devonshire cider makers ?—A Constant M edsand ulover. .Dress with soil or ashes, and give a "f • 

Reader or tour Paper. liberal quantity of bone-meal, 1706.—Creepers for raiUnR. — J^ have a Ugh 

jma 9 Od^^^SMa JriuiotbS^blSuutwT i^rtogroW creepers. What are the_^tvarIeUe. to 

SiSr-Tl^R I shall be glad of notes abont tneir 1(JM _ piants fop laan . to ^enhoose (Old- plant, and when should they be started ?-C. K. 

mjr* -Ttr** thia reonlre anv Aomk—For ollmbers you have a wide oholoe. Lapageria *,* You ean plant climbing Roses (Heine Marie 

age in pots.—J. 0.8. £??r nn . Primulas are useful at this season. For spring, 1707.—P&r&fflU*Oll on ground. I have a wn a ll 

1681.—Selection Of Apples—Will you be kind FuchgiM, Pelargoniums, Begonias, AbuUlons, Oistus, and Pj ot ol Sf 0, in d i^ve^n^^tuMteW snilt! 1 ^WhatahJud 
enough in your next issue to name me three Applee, three A^ieas in variety. Ferns, andfor autumn and winter of paraffln-oU have been unfortunately wilt. What ahornd 
---Cherries for deesert t The wall buibJ^d other thfngs-lnfaot, you have a wide choice, 1 do, to get rid of any bad effect the ojl may have^^nthe 


Pears, three Plums, three < 


Is about 7 feet high. Upon what stock should the trees ftQd by ^tting bulbs now you will have a gay house 
be grafted, and the distance apart to be planted i— M. G. trough March, and later in summer you may grow more 
1682 —Apple Tommy Knight.— I am sorry not to foliage plants, 
be able to enclose a fruit of tbis Apple. It is reddish on 1696. — Treatment of Rose cuttings In 
one side, and with a long stalk. I cannot find this mune WAter (j. E. Cooper).-You had better pot the rooted 


soil? I want to use the plot tor flowers in spring.— 

NOVICE. 

% f Trench the around 3 feet deep, burying the top soil 
in the bottom of the trench. 

1703.—Double Stook seeds.— I have some double 


given in any catalogue. Could you or your rnders help cuttings In sandy soil in the same way you treated gtook> u( j a i 80 some single ones. The former plants have 

me, as I should like to know something about this variety ? others. The roots will probably deoay if left in the QQ on l y the single onea How am I to tell whloh 
—Alfred T. Rossvsare. water, and besides, the water might freeae if severe froet Un tJI ^ ^ double flowers, and vice versd, as 1 am 

1683 —oiea fragrant not flowering.— This plant sets in. The Boees from Devonshire will probably recover w ^ are both obtained from the single plant ?— Hook 

l. inaVinchor^toSpot, ordinary good potting soU It though it may be necessary to out b^k^therhard^ The jj ORTO n. 
hi grown very well and Is healthy, stonds out-of-doors Briers you name are rather^too weaki^or^bodd^K^** Fot 



“keep out frost will this injure the taste of the 1693.— Acorns In glasses.—Would you kindly let glass m a light house, with a mght temperature from lS 
fruit! and are the shelvee better made of solid planks or of me know the best way of growing Acorns In glasses sold degs. to 60 ventilated *» mild fveatiier during 

strips of wood? I believe fruit often keeps well when tor the purpose, and It the water should be changed?— the day. Pot Heliotropes in loam two thirds and leaf • 


_ reiy glad of 

otherhints your correspondents may be so good as to 
me.—E. H. __ 


Adam . ' ' mould one third, made fairly porous with sand. 

*»* You will not require to change the water if you put 1710.—Ashes for a garden.—I have a quantity of 

a little charcoal in it. aahee from the flue furnace. Would they benefit my 

_ _ _ . , , • • ,. __ _ 1AQ7_UnsAfl for wall.—Kindly name in your next garden, which is a sticky clay? W. F. 

To the following queries brief replies m% given, lwue t ^ ree oI toe most suitable Olimbhig Roses (vigorous *,* It depends upon the fuel used. Coke-ashes ~ 
but readers curs moiled to give norther answers bloomers) for wall 12 feet high, south-east aspeot. I have nasty, sour, if not actually poisonous stuff, that will do 
should they be able to offer additional advice on Gloire de Dijon, and would Uke a good red, white, etc., to the ground more harm than good, but coal-ashes is quite 

match ?— Oueraqh. » another thing, and may be worked into heavy Umd to 

the various suojeas. (RmI for a red any extent with the greatest benefit. Wood-ashes are 

1685 .—Sheltering Chrysanthemums (T. G.J. * 0Unre)/or aredt excellent and contain a lot of nutriment, but they 

—The lights placed as you describe will shelter the plants ««* Climbing Aunts viben jor wane. ^ ^ in moderation. 

welL Keep them away from the wall if possible. Ton imo_wiling tap stre&mside.—I am about to _ . _. _ ... „ . 

oould grow Camellias, Fuohelas, and plants whloh like plant ume Willows alongside of a smaU stream for 171 t^llS^'rk^hou? 30 feet 
partial shade after the Chrysanthemums are over. K p 0 u»rding,” and should be glad to know the name of the approach to “y K ard ® n 'JJ? 

1^6.—Climbing Roses for conservatory beet kind, for the purpoee ?-Itafford. BuSkbirriiT^^Utoere aSy^rti^ di^^ 

—The best oumbing Roses are Niphetos (white), - - »-— j.-m\ t* lw w.Uh<> Black berries. . . X. ™ .. « * — 


(Gny).—Tfc 


iu“y/.—— --o —- -— —- - —r—-- v * The Osier (Sahx vimmalis) is ths best Willow to 

Marechal Niel (lemon^olouredl, atop a beautiful smah plant for this purpose, 

aprioot-ooloured Rose W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon ^ r ^ ^ 

fwesm). and Cheshunt Hybrid, or Relne Marie Henrietta 1099.-Pot-Roses in OOOl-hOUSe.— When should 

(crimson). Lamarque, Ophirie, and Devoniensis. established plants be brought into the house and when 

1687 .- Seeds left over from last year (Be\— repotted .... 

Moot of the seeds will be good. Of oourse, they lose some %* should ^fcpoUedmthejarly autumn,orif | 


are they to be had, and the best time to plsnt? Any 
Information on the above I would esteem a great 
favour-J. B. 

* * The Cut-leaved Bramble (Rubus laeiniatus) and 
some of the American kinds, as Wilson jr., are the best . 

1712 ,-Stephanotls in winter. — Would you 


vigour and do notgerminato so soon; they should not be intended to be forced in the summer ( July or August). ^ mQ wb at is the lowest heat at whloh it is 

■own too early. Toe Runner Beans, Peas, Broad Beans in Prune just before starting them. Undercool treatment _./. e ^ k % nisat of Stephanotis alive and well in 
variety keep badly, but kept oool and in a dry plooe will they had better be housed before sharp frost occurs, and v C F 

not b. much th, won*. aH the other thing, m.yb««U«l aUondto *>r, natomlly. ... Thi* vUunt x. guit. $%fe vhiU at 

n P on - _ . . ^ 1700.— The common Broom from seed.— t ure of not less than UO degs, provided that the growth has 

1688.— Plants for show in early August Would you kindly toll me is it possible to grow this from ^ ripened , and that u is kept nearly dry at the 
(Amateur).— Fuohelas, Tuberous Begonias. Lilies, suoh as a ^d? I gathered some this autumn._ When should I sow r00t When thus treated the plants usually fiower muck 

L. Harriri, L. spedosum, L. a rubrum, L. s. album. Car- jt, and how ?—T. F. C. more freely afterwards than if wintered *» a higher 

nations in variety, » Geraniums, Pentetemona and meet , , Certai nly; nothing could be easier. Sow the seed temperature and moist atmosphere. 

SrSSSSSw 

Uadiltted. V y them out and transplant as required. * ork on top (gbeltered east aspect). It has hitherto had 

1689 —Cranes for small Vinery (Guy). -The best 1701.—Asparagus Fern from seeds.—Will you Laurels inside, the tops of them Just topping the lattice 

Vines are Fl ffi Hamburgh and Foster s Seedling (see kindly let me know whether I could raise Asparagus Fern work. They were all killed down to the ground last 
notTin thiswSk’e GardSinq on Grapes for Amateurs), from seed and If the seed is ripe when quite red, and winter, and are now with a leaf or two at the base ofeach. 
Ue^Rtxidturty^oamfrom^nmwiow/and whi^hae ^been would the plants require much heat and what kind of soil I want to plant a h«ige to top the fenoe ae before. Would 
stackedsome if pro^rable. 0 ^i.ddauch aWs as Zr would the/wantf^UBSCRiBER. Th Sl^r^ 

tar rubble, |-ioch bo nee or bone-meal, and your Vines V Sow the seed when fully ripe. Rub out the seed mor e^uitAbL^aSru^ wSi<5i mustnotgrow ^intobfg 

will do welL Plant in the early spring if borders are out- from the pulp and dry in the sun, then sow in a sandy ISr JtoI b ro2osto^mito wUl not praitl-wlf 
side or as early in the jear as you wish, if inside and you ^ in bottom-heat. Peat and loam mixed with a liberal dl *®, e J?, r ’ “ 1 “ 6 8paoe ^ permit! WM. 

have a good amount of heat, say February. Do not use quantity sand will be suitable. When the seedlings are Bartholomew. _ 

much manure if the soil is heavy, road scrapings or burnt 5 inch long pot off carefully into small pots , prow in a %* Yes ; Thuja Lobbi will answer the purpose.bxU we 

wood-ashes or refuse being preferable to manures. Do 6 Mom-heat of 90 degs., and in a stove temperature dose to think T. ocmdentalis would be more suitable. Berberu 
iiot make your border where toil to wet or froeen, also get the light. You may tow at any rime, but early in year it aquifolium would be quite unsuitable. Good plants of 
it in large lumps and makeflrm'by treading. forf, ths above will move wtU now, 
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1714. — Poor fruit on Beurre d’Amanita Pear. 
—An espalier Beurr4 d’Amanlis beers fruits which rot in 
the centre m soon as ripe, and are mealy and mawkish. 
What can I do to the tree to cure this?—T. G, 

*** Please see note on root-pruning in Gardening, 
Nov. 8. Doubtless root-pruning carefully done will give 
you better fruit. Root-prune at onee, keeping a good 
distance from stem, and cutting strong also large tap¬ 
roots. 

1715. — Camellias.—1 hare twp dT these, and on the 
point of eaoh branch there are from two to four bods. 
Should I let them all remain or disbud ? Any adrioe will 
be esteemed.— Constant Reader. 

# # * If the plants are healthy and strong there it no need 
to disbud , at the plants will swell up all they can and oast 
the rest, but if at all small or weakly, or if growth is more 
an object than many flowers, thin the buds to one or two 
on each shoot. 

1716. — Planting a Passion-flower.— I have a 
Passion-flower (Constance Elliot) in a pot, which I wish to 
plant in a border in cool greenhouse (heated to 40 degs. 
F ). It was potted last spring and has bad two flowers. 
Will you oblige by telling me when is the beet time to 
more it from the pot to border ?—W. H., Monkuoearmouth 

Turn the plant out into the border in the early 
spring, about March, just as it begins to make the new 
growth. 

1717. —Palm dylnfiT.—I hare a broad leaved Palm, 
which I bought last December. It bad then about twelve 
large leaves, wbioh have all died, except one. It was kept 
in a drawing-room and sponged every two weeks during 
the winter. I have since repotted it, and put it in a cola 
glasshouse, but no fresh shoots are comiDg. What would 
you advise me to do 7—M. E. K. 

*,* We expect the name of the Palm is Latania borbonica; 
if so, it wants more heat than it will get in the cold glass¬ 
house ; and knowing the long time which it will take to 
bring such a plant back to health, toe should be strongly 
disposed to plant it on the rubbish-heap and start again 
with a smaller plant. 

1718. —Shrubs under Sweet Chestnut.-1 shall 
feel obliged if you will suggest the names of a few orna¬ 
mental shrnbs that will grow under the drip of a large 
Sweet Chestnut-tree 7 The soil is a good loam. I should 
mention that the branches of the Chestnut-tree are a good 
height up. I should prefer a few flowering shrubs, it 
possible, as they will be dose to the lawn, and are wanted 
to block out a greenhouse.—W. F. M. 

*»* You will get no flowering or any other shrub to live 
under such conditions if the shade is very dense. Other¬ 
wise try Holly, Box, Yew, and, if the soil is suitable, light 
loam or peat, Rhododendrons. But we think you must be 
satisfied with a carpet cf Ivy. 

1719. —Plum Jefferson not fruiting;— Six years 
ago I bought a trained Plum-tree Jefferson. I planted it 
against a south wall. It has bloomed well every year, but 
in the whole six years not more than fifty Plums have come 
to perfection. Most of the blooms drop off without 
setting, and what do set turn yellow and eventually die 
away. A sort of gum also comes out of ths main stem. 
Thinking that the situation was perhaps too hot I removed 
it last autumn to a more open place, but with no good 
result. Can I do anything to improve it, if so how and 
when? The soil is what we term here “mix-soil.”— 
Jefferson. 

V The year has been much against trees moved last 
autumn. We think you will obtain better results next year. 
Our advice is to well-manure now over the surface of the 
trees, and do not prune much, if any. Manure again next 
May, and in dry weather. Water freely, or give liquid- 
manure. Ths tree may have suffered for want of moisture. 


1720.— Leaf-mould and loam.— 1,1 have gathered 
two or three sacks of leaves. There are several sorts 
amongst them—Lime, Sycamore, Elm, Beech, eta How 
can I make them into leaf-mould for potting, and how 
long will they keep, and should they be kept dry after¬ 
wards? 2 , I have a top spit of a Grass surface laid up 
1 yard square and 1 yard high, how long will It keep good 
for potting?—A. Z. 

*** Lay them together in a heap, but you cannot expec 
much leaf-mould from a few sacks of leaves. Two years 
are required to get good leaf-mould, and the leaves of the 
Elm and Lime are too soft for the purpose. The loam will 
keep two or three years until au the fibrous roots have 
decayed. 


1721.- Roses for a conservatory wall—I have a 
wall, 8 feet high, at the bock of my unheated three- 
quarter span-roof conservatory that I am anxious to cover 
with Roees of different colours. 1 do not want any 
vigorous growers that throw out very long shoots every 
season, as I do not want them to cover the roof. Would 
>ou kindly give me the names of a few Bush Roses that 
> on consider best for my purpose and oblige ?— Worcester. 


V In the Tea and Noisette classes Ctline Forestier 
(soft yellow), W. A. Richardson (orange or apricot). 
Belle Lyonaise (salmon-yellow), Cheshunt Hybrid (car¬ 
mine-rose), Hon. Edith Gifford (white), and Reins Marie 
Ilenriette (rosy-crimson), -will probably suit your purpose. 
If you Wee to add a few H.P.’s choose Gen. Jacqueminot 
(crimson), Ulrich Biunner (rosy crimson), Jules Mar- 
gottin (rose), and Margaret Dickson (white, blush 
centre). 

17*22.— Oalystegla pubes cons fl. pl.-le this any 
good for climbing round window or np a trellis against a 
wall, or for banging-baskets ? What position or aspect is 
necessary for it, and is beat needed at any time ? When 
should it be planted, and what is its English name?— 
Bony. 


*** Yes, this pretty plant is very suitable for training 
on strings on each side of a window, or on a trellis against 
a south wall, but U can scarcely be described as a good 
basket-plant. It does best in a moderately light soil and 
on a warm and sunny aspect, and nowhere have we seen it 
thrivinq so well or looking better than on the south coast 
of Sussex and Hampshire It is quite hardy, and only 
requires a light top-dressing of manure occasionally when 
once established. Plant in the spring, about Aqril. Its 
common name is the double finkConwlm-h 

Digitized by 
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1723.— Bljrflowercd. Petunias.— Some two years 
ago I planted seeds of Petunias that 1 saved from some 
single flowers I had purchased, and find that one of the 
plants is a Doable Petunia, the flower being of enormous 


sixe. I have out the flowers, at ths least 4$ inches across, 
and the scent from them is very strong. Can you tell me 
If this is unusual ?—W. J. Hiscox. 

,* Your Petunia blossom is not exceptionally large. 
There are numbers as large nowadays , though it is doubt¬ 
ful if they are as pretty as the smaller more compact 
blossoms. 

1724. — Raising fruit-tress.— Being aooustomed to 
old stock grafting of fruit-trees only, would you kindly 
tell me how I could raise young trees, and what sort of 
shoot to graft on standard Apples, Pears, and Plums; and 
where they can be got?—A Reader. 

,* Standard Apples are grafted on the Crab-stock, 
Pears on the Pear, and Plums on any common seedling 
stocks, such as the Mussel. Dwarf plants (pyramids or 
bushes) are usually budded (in July or August) on the 
Paradise, Quince, and Plum (from suckers) respectively. 
Any of the above stocks may usually be obtained cheaply 
from any large hardy fruit nursery. 

1725. —H. P. Rose Mdlle. Annie Wood.—I 
have the above-named Rose, worked on the Brier stock, 
and planted in a raised bed having a south aspect, the soil 
which forms the bed being 2 feet deep. It was planted in 
November, 1892, and from that date to the present has 
never bloomed. I have tried dose, moderate, and long 
pruning with pegging down, but my efforts have only been 
rewarded with strong shoots, with laterals about 12 inches 
long, and flower less. 1 have thought about replanting it 
this season and pruning the roots a little. Would that 
he right? Any advice on the matter would be gratefully 
acoepted.— West Yorkshire. 

*,* There must be something wrong here. Are you sure 
the growth made is that of the scion, or is it from the 
stock) If all right in this respect, by all means lift and 
replant it, shortening any gross roots, and replanting it 
carefully and firmly. This may be done at once. 

1726 -Hybridising Roses.—I purpose trying to 
cross Roees to produce seeds of varieties, aueh as H.P. 
with Sweet Brier ? Any helpful information as to time, 
methods, and sorts will be thankfully received.— Ruby. 

*** If the plants are in the open air this should be done 
in fine dry weather, but under glass this is not of so much 
consequence, as the plants and flowers can be kept dry. 
Choose the forenoon of a briqht, warm day for ths 
operation, when the plants are in full bloom. The nume¬ 
rous stamens must be cut or pulled out from the flowers 
selected from the seed-parent previously, before they begin 
to shed their pollen. Gather the pollen-parent, pull out 
the petals ana apply the mass of anthers to the sttgma of 
the other. Keep the pods dry,and in due time gather and 
sow the seed. 

1727. —Hardy perennials for market.—wm 
some reader of Gardening kindly tell me the names of a 
few hardy perennials suitable for marketing in spring and 
where to obtain them ?—J. Rowlands. 

V* If you desire to sell the plants, you should grow the 
following : Double Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthus, Tufted 
Pansies (or Violas), Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Double Rockets, Delphiniums, Lupines, Carnations, 
Pinks, Honesty ( Lunaria ), Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, and C. grandifiora, Achillea 
Ptarmica, Pentstemons, Phloxes, Spir&as cf sorts, Rud- 
beckias (Cone-/lowers), Pyrethrums(P. roeeum var.,), and 
others. Most of the above are easily raised from seeds: 
the rest can be obtained chiefly from any good hardy plant 
nursery. If for supplying flowers for cutting, grow 
chiefly Carnations, Pyrethrums (double and single). 
Pinks, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Achillea Ptarmica, the 
white Everlasting Pea, etc. 

1728. —Renovating Vine border.—I propose 
renovating my Vine border as the roots have got Into bad 
stuff. I think of taking out three cartloads of the old 
soil snd replacing by one load of turfy loam, one of 
farmyard manure, and one of spent hotbed, and lift tfce 
roots as the work proceeds. Shall I do right? Will 
someone kindly advise me? The border is 9 yards by 
3 yards. -W. F. 

*»* Three loads of soil on a bed of the size mentioned is 
only equal to a depth of about 4 inches all over, but even 
that will do a lot of good, especially if you lift the roots 
and relay them nearer the surface, as you suggest. But 
instead of two loads cf manure to one of loam, put two of 
f he latter to half a load cf the former, and add half a 
load of mortar rubbish and burnt earth, and Haifa bushel 
each cf crushed bones, bone-meal, and soot . 

1729. — Arum Lilies.— Would you kindly tell me 
what is the cause, and how to prevent mildew on the 
blooms of tbeee plants? Last year all my first flowers, 
which were naturally the finest, were thus disfigured and 
destroyed. The later blooms were all right.—T. F. C. 

*»* Probably the temperature was too low. As the spring 
advances less and less artificial heat is necessary, but in 
order to obtain good, clean blooms during the winter and 
early spring a brisk warmth of 65 degs. to 70 degs. or 
HO degs . is necessary, with plenty of moisture, both atmos¬ 
pheric and otherwise. A little stimulant, such as weak 
guano or soot-water, a weak solution of nitrate of soda, 
etc , is also very beneficial once or twice a week. If the 
growth is vigorous and healthy the blossoms are sure to be 
fine and clean. 

1730. —Small Lily of the Valley flowers.— 
The flowers of the Lilv of the Valley were small this year. 
How cun we improve the bed ?—C. D. 

*** Your beet plan willbeto lift them, sort the roots into 
sizes, and replant in different land, well manured and 
deeply dug. The plantshave impoverished the soil, and , 
we expect, are much crowded. In planting give plenty of 
room, 1J inches between the rows, 6 inches to 8 inches 
between the plants. Cover the beds with spent manure, 
leaf soil, or similar material, to pt event frost lifting the 
roots. If preferable you may plant in February, and by 
selecting the strong crowns you will get fiower-spikes soon. 
To prevent loss of flowers for a year let the work be done in 
two seasons, but well cover the portion not planted with 
j rich manure now, and you uhu act better blooms. More 
feeding and moisture are required. 


1781.— Belladonna Lilies.— I planted some bulbs 
of Belladonna Lilies in the spring out-of-doors. They have 
not produoed any shoots above the ground, and on un¬ 
covering them now I find that they have each a few roots 
and a small white shoot. Will yon kindly tell me how I 
had better treat them now?— J. H. Ralph Smytiib. 

V The proper time to plant the bulbs of this LHy is in 
the autumn, about September, but if they had been 
sufficiently large and strong they ought to flower this 
autumn. If planted in light sou and a sheltered situa¬ 
tion they had better be left alone. Otherwise lift them 
carefully, injuring the roots as little as possible, and 
replant in sandy peat and loam at the foot of a south 
wall. 

1732.— Alckly Oleander.— I lave in my greenhouse 
a fine Oleander, whioh looks healthy and flowers well, but 
several of the leaves are covered with a black sooty 

K wder. I enclose a leaf, and shall be glad if you will 
idly tell me bow to treat it ? I should also be obliged 
if you would tell me when to prune it, as it is now too tall 
for my greenhouse.—A. M. S. 

The Oleander leaves should be sponged with soap 
and water. We notice then a few brown scales on the leaves. 
The soap and toater will remove them. We should prune 
the plant back now, then thoroughly clean it, and keep it 
rather dry till it breaks. It will break out and be well 
furnished again next summer, and be much dwarfer. 

1733.— Injured tree-bark.— Should be glad if you 
would kindly inform me through your paper if anything 
oan he done or is neocssary to be done with trees as 
explained below? I have just taken a house with a number 
of trees of various sorts, some fruit and some Laburnums, 
etc., in the garden, which has been in disuse for some 
twelve months, but recently a horse got inside and has 
torn the bark off several of these t rees all up one side and 
stripped them right up into the branches. I would like 
to know if this will do serious injury to the trees, and if 
there is any means of preventing them sustaining Injury 
from it, or anything which can be applied to the trunk as 
a protection which would he effective? Thanking you in 
anticipation.— L. Rowley. 

♦** Of course it will do the trees no good—rather seriously 
injure them. Paint over the tom parts with a mixture cf 
day and cowdung, and then cover the parte by tying sack¬ 
ing round. This might induce the bark to grow over the 
injured portions. 

1734. — 'Grow lug Tomatoes.—I have a piece of 
ground on which I am thinking of growing Tomatoes next 
year. It bos not been manured, at any rate for the last 
three years, and last year there was grown on one part a 
crop of Glover, and on the other a crop of Barley. 1 should 
feel obliged if you will kindly let me have your advice as 
to the best way to proceed? I should like to know— 
1, Whether any manure ought to be put on the ground, 
and if so what kind ? 2, Whether the ground should be 
ploughed uow end left open during the winter ? The soil 
of the field is slightly stiff loam, and naturally very fertile. 
— T. O. 

*»* We should advise deep digging for such land, doing 
(he work now, and using manure liberally at the bottom 
of the first dug spit. Of course, the land could be prepared 
in March, but we do not know in what condition it is in, 
heavy or light. You could do the work in March, relying 
upon artificial manure and surface dressing for the 
plants, but the top soil being a fair loam we think you 
would get better results by beginning at the present time. 
Use well decayed stable manure. 


TO OORRBSPONOBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address cf sender. 

Pongo.— Write to Mr. Molyneux, The Gardens, Bishop’s 
Waltham, Hants, about the Chrysanthemums, and Mr. 

Wm. Paul, cf Waltham Cross respecting ths Roses.- 

E. Bramble.— Now is ths time to plant. Yon ran get 

them at any of the large fruit-tree nurseries.- T. Legg. 

—You can obtain the numbers of Gardbkino mentioned 
by applying to the publisher. The reason of your Chrys¬ 
anthemums failing is too much manure water. Half the 
failures with plants and crops of all kinds may be traced 
to the misuse of stimulants. Nothing oan succeed dosed 
with “ cesspool matter.” We cannot, unfortunately, name 

the plant from leaves only.- Dewdrop.— We cannot name 

this shrub from a description only. You should plant 

both the things mentioned in the spring.- Cactus. — 

Unfortunately we cannot name the plant unless a flower 
is sent. The description you send woold do for many 

kinds.- F. C., Wandsworth.— Rlpplngllle’s stoves of au 

kinds are well designed and constructed, and so are those 
of the other maker yon mention. These stoves require to 
be kept perfectly clean, trimming them daily, regulating 

; them nicely, and using the best oil only.- B. Hunger • 

ford.— We have not tried the stove named, but have no 
| doubt from inquiries made it is as good as others of 
similar price. If there is any smell or smoke it generally 
arises through imperfect management. It Is generally 
necessary to have water on the top of an ordinary 
Rippingle stove, though there is always room for 
I individual judgment to he exercised. If the atmosphere 

' gets too damp cease to use water for a time.- Maid- 

' stone.— These are certainly herbaceous plants, but judges 
usually separate the bulbs from ths perennials—those 
plants that die down each year and come up again in the 
j spring.— G- Norton, Wales.— We have not tried the 
stove you name, but there is no reason why it should not 

do its work well.- D. M. Stewart.—It left In the open, 

tortoises burrow before severe frosts commence, to get 
out of the reach of ookJ, hut of oourse they cannot do so 
| under artificial conditions, such as in the case you 
describe. In the winter they never eat, but commence 
i to feed on their return to “ activity.” We do not know 
I instances of their breeding in England, but we should think 

j that this is nnlikely.- Fair lander.—Yen, the trees are all 

the same.- O .—The leaves are damping off, due to cold 

and too much moisture. Give a uttle heat and top 
ventilation. 

Replies next week to “G. j. Padbury.” “ 0 F.," 
11 Orchid,” (answer unavoidably left over% ’’Three Years’ 
Reader,” "W. Smith,” “ H. Jackson,”“ConstantReader,” 
“Swansea,” “Amateur," “ Gravel,’’ “ Ben-my-Chree,” 
“ X. Y. Z.," etc. 
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NAMB8 OP PLANTS AND PRUIT8. 

Y iny «rnimunveat(<m< respecting plant* or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhxihq Illus- 
teatxd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. Brown.—I, Common Wood 
Ivy ; 2, Jasminum revolutum ; 3, Spirea certainly, but 
there are so many of them that we oannot name without 
flowers; 4, Veronica specioea Eveline ; 5, The species (V. 

speciosa); 6, V. S. Diamaot.- H. Mummery.—1 and 2, 

Pteris serrulate, the one with crests to the (roods being 
called cristate ; 3, Adiantum cuneatum ; 4, A. Paootti ; 
5, Panicum variegatum ; 6, Cotoneaater Simonsi; 7, Ber- 
beris stenophylla; 8, EpiphjUum truncates ; 0 and 10, 
Dracaenas, but we cannot name from mere pieces of leaf. 

- Felix N. Dumrir.—l, Sedum arboreum variegatum ; 

8 , Solatium capsicastrum ; 3, Lilium speoiosum, also called 

L. lancifolium.- S. E. W.—l, Iris, impossible to name a 

plant from such a scrap; 2, Please send flowers ; 3, 
Artemisia of some kind, but why send the tip of 
shoot only? 4. Sweet Basil (Ocymum baailicum); 5, 

Chervil.- Cleveland Bay. — The scarlet flower is 

Asclepias tuberose, the other and bigger one Hi m an to- 

phyllum (Olivia) miniatum.- Rev. J. B. Mackenzie.— 

Water Elder (Viburnum opulus).- T. Legg.— Your 

question about the name of a plant and other questions 

are answered in our “To Correspondents " column.- 

J m Russell .—Hymenocallis macrostephana.- Box.— 1, 

Begonia Rex Louise Chretien ; 2, B. Rex var.; 3, B. ascot- 
ensis; 4, B. metallic* ; 6, Coronilla glauca; 7, Begonia 
Dreigei ; 8, Echeveria retusa ; 9, Begonia Weltoniensis; 
10, Adiantum pedatum ; 11, Asparagus deoumbens; 12, 
Eupatorium Wendlandi. 

Names of fruits.— L. H. Chepston.—\, Blenheim 

Orange; 2, Emperor Alexander.- A. T. Rosenare .— 

1 2, 3 are all Blenheim Orange Pippin, as far as we can 
determine. Mo. 1 at any rate we are certain about. No. 5, 
and the Pear are too poor to recognise. We can find no 
reference anywhere to the Apple, but we have printed 

your query.- Meta.— Lane's Prince Albert.- John 

Parsons.— 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Beauty of Kent; 3, 

Winter Ribeton: 4, Knight's Monarch.- J. P. Tudhoe. 

—We have submitted your Apples to the greatest 
authority on this fruit, but he fails to recognise them. 

They are doubtless a local kind.- J. SotUter.— 1. Queen 

Caroline; 2, King of the Pippins.- Y. C. Gaultron.— 

Bacon’s Incomparable.- Zeta.— Rosemary Russet.- 

F. Andrews.— 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Lemon Pippin ; 

3, Hawthomden ; 4, Lord Suffleld ; B, Manks' Codlin ; 0, 

Alfriston; 7, not recognised ; possibly a local kind ; 8, 
Iloary Morning; 9, Leatherooat Russet.- W. Digwood.— 

1, Old Nonpareil; 2, Rosemary Russet; 3, Lady Henniker; 

4, not recognised.- Exon. —1, Beurrd d’Amanlis; 2, 

Comte de Lamy; 3, Althorpe Orassane. The Apple is King 
of the Pippins. Hook Norton.— 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 

2, Small Carlisle Codlin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


We beg to remind onr readers that this competi¬ 
tion closes on the last day of November. 


Catalogues received.— Forest and Fruit-trees, 
etc.— Meters, nerd Bros., Victoria and Castle Nurseries, 

Penrith.- Select Nursery Stock.—W. Smith and Son, 

Seedsmen, Aberdeen. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

COOKING CELERY. 

Stewed Celery. —Cat off the outer leaves 
from three heads of Celery, wash well, split 
each head through; have ready a saucepan 
with a breakfast-cupful of water, a little salt, 
and a piece of batter, ready boiling quite half- 
an-hour before dinner-time ; pat in the Celery, 
cover close, and let it boil gently. Joat before 
serving, mix a heaped teaspooniul of flour with 
a little cold water quite smooth, pour into the 
sauoepan with the Celery, stir it round gently 
until it boils ; put the Celery in a hot vegetable 
dish, pour the sauce over, and serve at once. 

Celery sauce. —Cut off the outer leaves of 
two heads of Celery, wash them thoroughly, cut 
into inch-lengths, peel and slice up one Spanish 
Onion, put a teaeupful of water in a saucepan, 
with a lump of butter as large as a Walnut, a 
little salt, and a half teaspoonful of sugar. When 
this boils put in the Celery and Onion, a sprig of 
Thyme, pepper, and a bacon bone. Cover close 
ana simmer until the Onions are soft. Mix a 
heaped tablespoonful of floor with a little cold 
milk, stir this into the boiling Celery, boil five 
minutes, press through a wire-sieve or strainer, 
return to the saucepan, give it a boil, and pour 
over boiled Fowl, Turkey, or boiled mutton. It 
should be quite thick and white. A little cream 
is a great improvement. 

Cream of Celery. —Take six or eight stalks 
of Celery and out them into small pieces; 
pat them into a sauoepan with one Red Onion 
quartered, one blade .of-Mace, salt, mnd six 
whole Fepper-oorrj; ^dd a^qtjprt ^e^roth 


or stock, and boil one hour. Rub the ingredients 
through a sieve; pat the palp into a saucepan, 
and add one qnart more of stock. Boil, then 
draw to one side of fire to keep warm. Boil 
three pints of rich cream; strain it into the 
soup; whisk the soup at the same time (if not 
thick enough to suit your taste, add a little 
flour); add seasoning. Pour it into a hot 
tureen, and serve with small, square pieces of 
toast. 

Celery on toast. —If not used in soup, 
Celery may be creamed and served on toast. 
The following reoipe is well worth trying : Cut 
the stalks of Celery into 1-inoh pieces, cover 
them with milk, and let them boil until tender. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, and 
liberally with butter. Pour over squares of 
hob toast and serve at once. The milk may be 
omitted and the vegetable stewed in water till 
tender, seasoned to taste with salt, pepper, and 
batter. In this recipe it is not to be served on 
toast. A pinoh of carbonate of soda should be 
added while it is cooking. 


1735. — Making 
(Minnie ).—You will And 
Nov. 2, p. 546._ 


Vegetable Marrow jam 

ad this described in Garden ikg, 


BIRDS. 

Pigeons dying {T. T .).—You do not say 
what food you supply your Pigeons with or if 
they are at liberty or not. The oanse of their 
dying off is probably that they are improperly 
fed ; the one sent for examination is in a very 
emaciated condition. You should keep your 
Pigeons on Wheat and Peas as much as possible, 
with a liberal supply of Hemp-seed, and a few 
Tares occasionally. Maize, if given, ought to 
be steeped in hot water the night before being 
supplied. The pigeon-oote must be kept very 
olean and well-ventilated, and the floor strewn 
with fine sandy gravel, which should be renewed 
weekly. The latter is an important item in 
keeping Pigeons in health; rock salt for the 
birds to peck at is also conducive to health, and 
above all, do not forget to supply fresh drinking 
water daily. It is often good policy to kill off 
any birds showing symptoms of disease, and thus 
save mnoh trouble and risk of infeebion. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Breed of Plymouth Book poultry* 

—As a fancier who has kept nothing but 
Plymouth Rocks for several years, and bred a 
great number of chickens, may I be allowed 
space to suggest that the black chickens hatched 
by your correspondent, “G. M. Ward,” fromPly- 
mouth Rook eggs are not necessarily of impure 
breed ? A dark cook of the purest Plymouth 
Rock strain is almost sure to breed a few black 
ehickens. These are, I believe, invariably 
pallets. The very light-grey chickens I think 
your correspondent will find to be cockerels. 
Mr. Cook says the black pullets are better layers 
than the grey, but I have not found them so. 
I am sure your correspondent will find Plymouth 
Rocks excellent winter layers, and as you say 
“ a good, useful, hardy kind of Fowl to keep.” 
I hope you will kindly allow me space for these 
remarks in defence of the purity of the eggs 
alluded to, though, of oourse, I am quite unaware 
of theirsouroe and am uninterested.— Plymouth 
Rock._ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (a Speciality)— 

O Large, strong runners, from young and fertile stock only, 
of all the best sorts, including Royal Sovereign (the Straw- 
herrv of the future), 10s 100; 1s. fid. doz. Laxton s No. 1. the 
Srhest (Sail Strawberries. 6s. 100. Sensation (new 1892) 
3e fid 100. Captain, Cardinal, Commander, and Prince Teck, 
3s. 100. Newton Seedling, Keen s Seedling, and La Qroese 
Suorde. 2s. 6d. 100. Sharpless and British Queens. 2s. 100. 
Noble’B and Paxton s, ls.100. All tnily named. Price per 
1 000 on application.—HEAD, Hanham, dnstol. _ 

TOVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

Jj —Thury, Paxton, President, and others, 25, Is.; 100, 3a ; 
500,12s 6<L. car. paid for cash. R. Sovereign, 12, Is. fid.; 100, 
lX_W. LOVEL k SON, Driftield. _ 

ftNLY 2s. FOR The LOT] 150 strong hardy 

U plants - viz , 40 Pansies, 20 Antirrhinums. 20 W alldowers. 
20 S Williams, 20 O. Bells. 10 Carnations. 10 Salvias, 10 I. 
Poppies Car, paid.—LEIGH, Florist. Broughton. Hants. 

■FLORENCE MARRYAT in ‘SNOWFLAKES’ 

£ "The Youag Person." (Ready in November.) 

MANURE FOR VILLA GARDENS—The 
JJLL most handy and cheapest is Fowl Guano, Packed 
dry in bags, 36. 6d. a cwt.—THE MANAGER, Cambridge 
Po ultry Farm, Cambridge. _ 

FLOWERPOTS—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
L 5 ft 4-in.. 50 S-in., packed In oases and pnton railfor 7s. fid 
P|4oe List free.—T. PRATT,tEartnenware Works, Dudley. 


Special Offer—Cash with Order. 

GARAWAY & CO. 

OFFER 

STANDARD APPLES. 

£7 per lflO. All leading and beet kind s. 

12 Assorted Standard Apple, Cherry. Pear, and Plum, 18s. doz. 
12 „ PyramicUTreea Apple, Pear, and Plum, 20a. doz. 

12 „ Trained Trees for Walls 

Apple, Cherry, Nectarine, Peach, Pear, and Pinm. all best 


Gooseberries, all named, 2s. 6d. per doz., 18s. per 100. 

Currantp, Assorted Black, Rod, and White, 2e. od. doz., 18s. 100. 
Raspberries, Is. 6d. per doz , 10s. per 100. 

ROSES. 

Roses, best named Hybrid Perpetuals, onr selection, 35s. per 
100, 20s. per 50. 

12 packed, and paid per Parcel Poet, for 7s. fid. 

12 Tea Roses, paid per Parcel Poet, for 10 b. fid. 

Marshal Niel Roses, in Pots, Is., Is. 6d., 2s. fid., 3s. fid. each. 

These could be turned out of Pots to etve carriage. 

Tea Roses, in Pots, including Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, 
Niphetos, and other varieties, 12s. and 21s. per doz. 

Vines, strong Planting Cane, 4s. each. 

Assorted Evergreens, good plants, 4s. to 18s. per doz. 

,, Flowering Plants, 4s. to 9 j. per doz. 

„ Standard Trees, e Thorns, Limes, Mountain Ash, 
Planer, Ac., 18s per doz. 

CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitohi, the best for covering Walls, requires no 
nailing, Is. each. 

Clematis Jackmani, and other sorts, 15a per doz. 

Our selection, Is. Ed. each. 

Ivies, in sorts, 9d. Is., and la fid. 

PUNTS FOR FORCING a WINTER BLOOMING. 

We would direct attention to the undermentioned; they 
are capital stuff and very moderate in price :— 

Azalea indica, well set with bloom, la 6d. to 5a each. 

Azalea mollis, well set with bloom. Ids. doz. 

Bouvardiaa full of flower, 12a per doz. 

Carnation, Tree varieties, 18«. per doz. 

Cyclamens, splendid plants, full of bud, 12a per doc. 

CytiBua will bloom splendidly in spring, magnificent plants, 
12a per doz. 

Erica hyemalis, for Christmas flowering, la 6d- to 5a each, 
15a to 48a per doz ... ... 

Rhododendron, well sat with buds for potting, for early 
forcing. 30a. to 60a per doa 
Rose, Christmas, good clumps, 18a to 30s. per doz. 

One dozen assorted Azaleas, Bouvardiaa. Tree Carnations 
Cyclamen, Oytisus, EpacrK Ericas, and Primulas, packed 
and delivered to Bristol Railway Station on receipt of 18a 
Customer’s Own Selection from Ordinary Lis t /.5 per cent, 
discount. C1SII WITH ORDER. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

DURDIUM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

DUTCH BULBS, &c. 

Before baying elsewhere send for our Catalogue, free upon 
application, and 8ave 25 per cent. The only house Belling 
beet named Hyacinths at 21<L each, first size roots only. 

MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 

Bnlb Growers, 

34, MANSELL ST.. ALDCATE, LONDON, LC. 

A URICULAS. — Handsome hardy varieties, 
XX including yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d. Irish Ivy, 
large handsome leaf, 6 plantB, Is. Primroses. 109 strong 
plants, la 6<L 40 Periwinkles, including double blue, double 
purple, variegated, 1 b. 3d. Xmas Rosea (Hellebores nigerK 
4. la 3d. Yellow Flag Iris. 20, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s. fid. 40 rockery 
plants, 4 varieties, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Call an, Ireland. __ 

PERENNIALS—200 varieties cheap. Cata- 

JT logue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, hardy, rare, 8, 
Id free.— K ATE, Harley Park . Callao, Ireland. _ 

p ERAJS1UM5S for cutting in early spring— 

vT R as pall Improved, marvellous double scarlet, blooms 2 in. 
across. 4s. doz.; Colossus, double orimson, equally good. 4s. 
doz.; double New Life, outer petals scarlet, inner ones pure 
white, 5s. doz.; 2 of each, 2s., ail free. — HENRY & OO, 
near Amersham, Bucks._____ 

l A A "ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 
lUv Shrubs and Conifers, 9 in. to 2* ft. high, in 20 named 
var for 10s. fid., car. paid, to include Cedms Deodara, Jum- 
porus, CupreBsus, Pinus, Abies, Byringa. Deutzia, Ac., all 
strong and healthy.-HENRY k CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 

H YACINTHS—12 named, 2s. ; 2 crimson, 
2 rose, 2 white, 2 dark blue, 2 light blue, 2 yellow, Is. 6d.j 
4 red, 4 white, 4 blue, mixed shades, la. 6d. Single and 
double Tulips, mixed, 8d. per doz. Duo von Thol Tulips, 
single or double, 8d. per doz. Narcissuvfid. per doz. Crocus, 
blue, white, striped, yellow, Is. 6d. per 100. Snowdrops, single 
or double, 3s. per 100. All orders over 2s. 6d. oarriage free.— 
W . J THRBLFALL, 25. Brooklands-road, Burnley, Lancs. 

POOD BULBS TO CLEAR—This offer will 

VJ not appear agaia. Snowdrops, double. Is. 3d. lOU 
Winter Aconites, la 3d. 100. Named Hyacinths, 2i, 3a, and 
4s doz. White Roman Hyacinths, Is doz.; 3 doz., 2s. bd. 
Spanish Iris, large bulb?, Is. 3d. 100. Daffodils, single, la 3d. 
lOtT Soilla Bibirica. la 3d. 100. Sweet Jonquilals. 6d. 100. 
Crocus, mixed, la. 100; 8s. fid. 1,000. Tulips, double or single, 
named Boris, mixed, 2a 100; la 59. All sent free for cash.— 
WM. WELCH, Rush Gree n. Romford. Essex. _ 

onn nnn BULBS for planting in Grass, side 

nUvtvUl/ lakes, in gardens, sidewalks, and shrub¬ 
beries Snowdrops, 5s. 1,000; larger. 7s. 1,000. Winter 
Aconites, 4s. 1.0X1. Sweet-scented Pheasa it-eyo Narcissus, 
3a 6d l,U00 ; larger, 7s. Double white Gardenia Narcissus, 
5b 1,000 ; for cish with order —A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries, 
Wisbech.___ 

cn EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES— 

OU Choice selected kinds, 11 to 4 ft, 5s.: carriage paid, 
6s. Ed. 12 Bushy Shrubs, selected for pots. 2a 9d. H.P. Birth 
Roses, choioe varieties, Btrong, 5a doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, 
hardy in variety, 3s. Moss and China Roses, old-fashioned 
red varieties, 6, 2s. fid.; doz. 4s fid. Estimates for Shrabs, 
&o., on application above, oarriage paid.—J. SHILLING 
Springfield Nursery, Fleet, Hants. 
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ROSBS. 

A BORDER OF HYBRID PERPETUAL 
ROSES. 

One of the great successes I have had has 
been a newly-made border, in which was planted 
in March a selection of the very best Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, six of each kind in a group. 
This section of the great Rose family is not so 
generally useful as the Teas, which are always 
handsome in foliage and trnly perpetual 
bloomers. On the other hand, the Hybrid 
Perpetual* are less profuse, neither so continuous 
nor ornamental, and often late in summer are 
healf defoliated in consequence of red-rust and 
kindred causes, whioh never affect the Teas. 

These remarks are not made in disparage¬ 
ment of the Hybrid Perpetuals, but rather to 
show the motive for providing them with a 
special border in a less prominent position. 
Moreover, it is from this seotion that we obtain 
the largest and brightest • coloured blooms. 
With these, as with the Teas, the best effect is 
produced by following ont the grouping method 
of arrangement. The average Rose garden or 
border in which the plants are set out at regular 
distances exhibiting far too much bare ground 
between, is poor in effect when compared with 
a similar border, in which the plants are simply 
and naturally grouped, and from such groups it 
is possible to obtain a true idea of the effect 
and valne of any particular Rose and its use in 
the garden. Each kind, too, was also grouped 
aooording to its colour, the red, rose, and pink 
kinds being associated, thns affording good 
opportunities for comparison. 

General Jacqueminot is a fine kind for group¬ 
ing, a free grower and bloomer, producing 
large, full, brilliant crimson-red flowers, which 
are very sweet. It also blooms freely in autumn. 
Gloire de Margottin, a new Rose sent out by 
Margottin in 1887, is a free and brilliant Rose, 
and when plentiful should be found in everv 
garden. The flower is not very full, but ricn 
and sweet. The flowers droop, owing to the 
weakness of the foot-stalks, but as the growth 
is rambling, it would be a decided advantage to 
peg the shoots down. The old Dupuy Jamain, 
with large, finely-formed, cerise-red flowers; 
Alfred Colomb, bright red ; and the brilliant 
A. K. Williams are all kinds that make magni¬ 
ficent groups, and produce a quantity of large 
bright flowers. Beauty of Waltham, bright 
red; Comtesse de Paris, rosy-red, fine, and 
free; Etienne Levet, carmine-red ; and Mme. 
Victor Verdier, cerise-red, have been very fine. 
Among the rich dark crimsons, Charles Lefebvre 
and Fisher Holmes have been by far the best. 

Of the rose-ooloured Roses there are some 
grand kinds for grouping, foremost among them 
being Mrs. John Laing. It is so free in growth 
and handsome in appearance, with a wealth of 
rich foliage and a profusion of fine flowers. In 
its clear, bright, distinct colour this kind has no 
equal, and it will long remain one of the best 
garden Roses. A group'df Heinrich i ohultheis 
Digitized by YjO v >QTC 


was lately very fine, as this kind seems 
very profuse in its second blooming. It is a 
large, massive Rose, with great substance and 
breadth of petal, and of a clear, bright, pinkish- 
rose colour. Queen of Queens is handsome if 
closely grouped, and so is the fine old Marquise 
de Castellane, which still deservedly holds its 
own, in spite of new candidates for popularity. 
An old and neglected, but very fine rose- 
coloured Rose is Anne de Diesbach, with large, 
bright rose flowers, which are produced in 
great profusion. Thia Rose should not be lost 
sight of. Other good rose-coloured kinds fine 
in groups are Countess of Rosebery and Mme. 
Prosper Laugier. Among the lighter shades 
are some free and valuable kinds, such as 
Captain Christy, La France, Violette Bouyer, 
and Duchesse de Vallombrosa; whilst among 
whites, there is none better than Merveille de 
Lyon. It mast be closely grouped, as the habit 
of growth is dense and rigid. Its large flowers, 
borne ereot, set in a wealth of rich foliage, are 
displayed to the best advantage, and a group of 
twelve plants of this kind was very beautiful 
for several weeks. The best group was one of 
that charming Rose, Mme. Gabriel Luizet. 
When set out the plants of this kind had well- 
ripened shoots nearly a yard long. Thev were 
not shortened back, as were those of other 
vigorous kinds, but pegged down to the ground. 
A flower was produced from every eye, and the 

S round was hidden with a carpet of foliage and 
owera. The plants have also made strong 
shoots 4 feet long, whioh will be pegged down 
next year. The distance at which plants should 
be placed apart in grouping must be determined 
by their habits of growth. As a general rule, 
2 feet is ample for most kinds, but 3 feet is 
not too much for such a kind as Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, and this and other vigorous kinds should 
be grouped at this distance, and the ground be 
hidden by pegging down the long shoots. There 
is no better way of obtaining a quantity of 
flowers, and, moreover, to prune these long 
shoots is to wantonly saerifioe hundreds of 
blossoms. On the other hand, such kinds as 
Marquise de Castellane and Merveille de Lyon 
do not require to be placed more than IS inches 
apart in order to make a fine compact group. 

Only a few of the best kinas have been 
enumerated. Few or many oau be grown by 
those who desire them, for all are amenable to 
the grouping method of arrangement, all that is 
necessary being to know somewhat of the habit 
of the respective kinds before planting them. 
Observation will teach much in this respect, and 
in no way better than by looking over the large 
breadths of fine kinds in the Rose nurseries and 
noting how they grow. One thing is absolutely 
oertain: Those who seek to beautify their 
gardens with Roses, or wish them to have a 
telling effeet in the garden landscape, must be 
oontent with fewer kinds, and group or mass 
them boldly. The most complete and extensive 
collection may fail to satisfy if badly arranged, 
but, on the other hand, a meagre assortment 
will give all the effect desired if the plants are 
disposed to the best advantage and each kind is 
plentiful enough to tell its own story, and con¬ 
tribute its part in the making np of a bright 


and glorious picture, full of life, variety, and 
change, a joy to every beholder, and especially 
charming to its possessor. A. 


Own-root Roses. —With the planting 
season again at hand, we give a list of the 
best varieties for own-root culture according 
to our experience. Among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Abel Carriere, Anna Diesbach, Duke 
of Kdinburh, Dupuy Jamain, General Jaeque- 
minot. Prince Camille de Rohan, Mrs. J. Laing, 
and Ulrioh Brunner are reliable. In Bourbons 
we cannot do better than keep to the old 
Souvenir de la MalmaUon, a Rose whioh thrives 
as well in this form as any I am acquainted 
with, and which has now been in general culture 
upwards of fifty years. Teas and Noisettes 
give us many suitable Roses; in faot, all that 
are not of puny growth, like Ma Capaeine, for 
example, will thrive on their own roots. Per¬ 
haps the best are Madame Lambard, Safraeo, 
Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, and our old 
favourite, Gloire de Dijon ; Captain Christy and 
La France from the Hybrid Teas are also useful, 
while all of the Scotch, Mosses, Provence or 
Damask, and the pretty little Fairy Roses 
could not be grow n better than from cuttings. 
There is a great advantage in case of inexperi¬ 
enced growers because all growth is Rose only. 
So many get confused between Rose and stock 
that we do not wonder at much of the abuse 
levelled at all Roses not on their own roots. 
But this should not be, for all experienced 
growers agree that suitable foster roots, and 
these properly worked upon, have a great effect 
upon Roses, fruit-trees, and many other sub¬ 
jects. It is the cheap and badly-worked plants 
that have given oanse for so many complaints. 

Roses under glass.—I have a house, 
50 feet by 15 feet, glass roof on walls 3 feet high, 
with wooden ventilators in them, heated with 
4-inch flow and return each side of central 
pathway ; no staging. I wish to grow Marshal 
Niel Roses, but was last year unlucky with 
these in pots. Should I be likely to fare better 
if they were planted out in the beds ? The 
Tomatoes just moved from these had a good 
, deal of mildew. Will you please state (1) how 
j the beds should be prepared ; (2) how far from 
flow-pipe against wail Roses should be planted ; 
(3) how many should be planted to well fill the 
house ? Any other details as to degree of heat, 
eto., will be thankfully received. I may remark 
that all available soil here is of a light, sandy 
character, but there is clay subsoil in plaoes.— 
Mabechal. 

# # * All strong growers, snoh as Marshal Niel, 
do best with a free root-run, and we would 
advise you to plant them out. Prepare the beds 
by moving the soil deeply and incorporating a 
little stable-manure, crushed bones, and night- 
soil ; but keep the latter under the surface. If 
you make the border good inside of the house 
there will not be so much inducement for the 
roots to ramble under the wall This is more 
important than might appear to yon, because 
when heat is used and the plants are growing, 
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the outside soil is often very wet and cold. If 
many roots are here we have the wood exoited 
into unnatural growth, and this is frequently 
the cause of many disappointments. You do 
not state how high the house is, but you had 
better plant a foot or so from the wall, and then 
train rods of maiden growth over the roof, and 
about a foot from the glass. A few strands of 
wire lengthwise of the house will serve to tie 
the growth upon. Each season when the crop 
of blooms is off out back to the base and feed 
for more strong growth, tying this up as before. 
Dwarf plants, placed 3 feet apart and confined 
to two or three upright rods, will give the best 
and quickest crop. In reply to your last query 
do not try to force too early. Let them oome 
on naturally, and when growth is started in 
February help them at night and upon ohilly 
days with fire heat. Your piping will not keep 
the house verv warm in severe weather, and if 
you use it to help against frost and oold only, 
the results will be far better and at less expense. 

Bose Qtienne Levet.— For exhibition 
this old Rose is grand, but for the general garden 
collection its growth is too indifferent. It was 
introduced by M. Levet in 1871, and is one of 
the best shell-petalled varieties. A robust and 
upright grower, not particularly free in bloom¬ 
ing, but lasting well, and always of good form 
and size. The colour is a soft carmine-rose. 
M. Etienne Levet was one of the beet known 
French rosarians, and gave us Francois Michelon 
and Souvenir de Paul Nevron in the same year 
as the Rose named after himself. A year 
earlier (1870) we have that grand Dijon climber, 
Mme. B4rard, from the same firm. Perle des 
Jardins, Paul Neyron, Souvenir de T. Levet, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Emilie Dupuy, and Ma 
Capuoine show how varied are the varieties sent 
out at different dates. Etienne Levet is almost 
always found in a stand of exhibition Roses, 
and when grown upon the dwarf Brier will give 
a few superb blooms. The petals are very large 
and stout, not very numerous, but so well built 
up that a few form a good bloom. This variety 
has recently given us a deep-coloured sport in 
Duke of Fife, a very showy and perfectly distinct 
flower. When grown on the Manetti it soon 
goes off, but I have never found it so good in 
colour as on the dwarf Brier.—P. U. 


1658. —Treatment of Ferns.— The Oak 
and Beeoh Ferns always die down in the 
winter. Cover the pots with a little Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and give them a little water now and 
then to prevent them getting dust-dry, and in 
the spring they will start into fresh growth. 
I have had some plants for some years both in 
the greenhouse and in the garden on a rockery, 
all obtained from one small plant. The Oak 
Fern grows very freely, and can be divided to 
any extent.—K. F. Piper. 

Aster ericoldes.— The late Starworts are 
very useful and welcome in the garden. One of 
the best is the little Heath Starwort, which has 
not such a robust and rapid spreading habit as 
moat of the Michaelmas Daisies. It is, however, 
very distinot and graceful, especially in a fair- 
sized group of several tufts. The shoots, stand¬ 
ing erect with slender arching tips, are clothed 
with tiny Heath-like leaves, and bear a profusion 
of small white flowers in long open sprays. For 
cutting it is charming.—A. 

Clematis Jackmanl and Canary 
Creeper. —I send you a photograph, taken by 
Mr. Claud Johnston, of a pole in my garden witn 
Clematis Jackmani and Tropseolum canariense 
(Canary Creeper). The garden is smaH, and the 
nature of soil at foot of walls of house and other 
circumstances are unfavourable for the growth 
of Clematis Jackmani, so at one end of a walk 
flanked by the boundary paling—between it and 
my next neighbour’s— on which boundary there is 
a hedge of Sweet Briar partly visible on the right, 
I have erected a pole—part of a cut-down Fir- 
tree—covered it with wire-netting, and planted 
C. Jackmani. This is now its second year on 
the pole, and in spring I put in one Canary 
Creeper seedling, whioh speedily wreathed it¬ 
self round the Clematis, and one of the seedling’s 
sprays threw itself on to a hardy red Fuchsia 
behind the pole. The border is edged with 
river pebbles, or water-worn stones got from the 
River Dee. The edge of a small plot of Grass is 
seen in the left-hand , ooyner.— J. H. Staples, 
Bruachdryne , Bi 
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QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Hard-wooded plants do best when space permits of their 
being divided into two sections—Gape Heaths, kept by 
themselves cool, but safe from frost, and New Holland or 
Australian plants a few degrees warmer. Among the 
latter are many beautiful things not commonly met with 
now, and which are more difficult to keep in condition 
than most of the plants whioh have taken their place. A 
house filled with New Holland plants is always beautiful 
in spring. At other seasons there is not much in the way 
of flowers to show, but the Heath grower will always have 
something in flower, if he cultivates a fairly representative 
collection. It seems a pity that the Orange and the 
Oamellia have been pushed back into the cool, shady side 
of popular favour. It is the fate of all things, men 
included, to be thrust on one side in the struggle constantly 
going on. The Oamellia is stiff and formal, but a well- 

S own plant in the conservatory, 10 feet or 12 feet high, in 
e month of January, oovered with blossoms, can hardly 
be equalled by anything else at that time, and no doubt 
in large houses the Oamellia will still be retained, and 
there are many old-fashioned country gardens where the 
Orange and Myrtle are still in evidence. It is exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant to spend an hour or two in one of those old- 
world gardens at any season of the year. The most 
important matter just now is to make provision for an 
abundant supply of flowers at Christmas and later, when 
the Chrysanthemums, for the most part, will be over. 
Oood bushes of Rhododendrons foroe easily. The White 
Azalea (Deutsche Perle) when foroed year after year will 
come into bloom without much forcing at Christmas, and, 
of course, there will be plenty of buibs, including Paper 
White and double and single Yellow Daffodils. These, if 
potted and boxed early, may be had in bloom at Christmas, 
if desired. Arum Lilies will be a strong feature, but for 
early blooming they had better be keep in pots. Grow 
them well, and rest them early, and they come into flower 
without forcing. The planted-out lot comes in well 
after Christmas and at Easter. Deutzias, Spirals (both 
herbaceous and shrubby), Lilacs, and other early-flowering 
shrubs, especially the Tree-Piuoniea, which are so gorgeous 
in a cool conservatory in spring, should be under cover 
now, and may be bad in bloom at Christmas, if desired. 
Arum Lillee should be a strong feature. For early bloom¬ 
ing they seem to do best in pots. When grown well and 
rested early the flowers come very fine, and strong heat 
is not required. These planted out and potted up in 
September come in very useful later. Deutzias in variety, 
but especially gracilis, Spiraae (both herbaceous and 
shrubby). Lilacs, Dielytras, Tree-Pwonles, and other early- 
flowering shrubs, will make a gay conservatory during late 
winter and spring. 

Rose-house. 

Roses in pots will be better under cover now. The 
plants prepared for forcing may have a night temperature 
of 55 degs. It is best to have the plants in two or three 
batches—the strongest and best to be started first, and 
the later plants, which may not be so evell established, 
may remain in a cold-house or pit for a time. A good 
batch of General Jacqueminot and other robust hardy 
Roses, well-established in pots, will soon move under the 
influence of a genial temperature. Use the syringe freely 
on fine days, and about once a fortnight vaporise or 
fumigate. It is better and cheaper to keep the insects 
out of the house than wait till they have established 
themselves. A plant is never quite so good after insects 
have been preying upon it. Tea Roses are among the 
most beautiful for forcing, and a good lot of the best Teas 
aDd Noisettes may be planted in well-prepared borders, and 
trained under the roof and to every available wall 
surface. The supports of the house should also be covered 
with Tea and Noisette Roses. A few of the best for the 
purpose are Mardchal Niel, Lamarque,Niphetos, Catherine 
Mermet, Bouquet d'Or, l’lddal, W. A. Richardson, Safrano, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, Francisoa 
Kruger, Ma Capuclne, etc. 


Wintering Bedding Plants. 

For the present these cannot be kept too oool, provided 
they are safe from frost, and the nearer the glass they are 
the better. Most of us have to keep these plants in the 
best way we can on shelves in fruit and other houses. 
Pelargoniums lifted from the beds should havo a little heat 
to start them, and in February the plants may be cut back 
and the cuttings rooted in a warm-house. We generally 
strike several thousands early in spring, and by helping 
them on in heat they make as good plants as those struck 
in autumn, and this saves cutting the beds so bare in 
September. 

Cucumbers In Winter. 

Those plants set out early in September will now have 
filled the house, and be bearing freely. The danger is they 
may bear too freely if they are required to go on all 
through the winter. The most critical time for winter 
Cucumbers is about the newyear, when the days are length¬ 
ening fast. If thers is a reserve of strength, they go on and 
improve, but if much weakened by overcropping they 
frequently succumb to the changed conditions I have 
always found Cucumbers do better in good-sized houses; 
but then only a few Cucumbers are required in winter, 
and a large house at that season is not required, except 
by market growers, aud unless Cucumbers are combined 
with something else, they hardly pay. Of course, where 
grown, Cucumbers will only be one item in the house. 
Then another danger comes in the shape of overcrowd¬ 
ing and insects of various kinds. Night temperature 
05 degs. to 68 degs. 

Strawberries in Pots. 

These should be sheltered in some way. They are best 
plunged in ashes or leaves, and sheltered with old lights. 
Must be plunged deep to save the pots from breakage. 

Window Gardening. 

The double Violets iu pots are very sweet in winter. 
Marie Louise can be moved in from the greenhouse when 
in blossom. Hardy coloured Primroses are also very 


* In odd or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” mow to done from ten days to 
a fortnight later thmn is hersm ii e atsd with tyuMiygood 
remits. 


pretty, and patohes of Snowdrops lifted from the beds 
just as they are moving will flower early. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Fill up vacancies in borders and beds. All seedling hardy 
stuff should be planted now if intended to flower early 
next year. Christmas Roses will move now, if it is desir¬ 
able to transplant them to a fresh site for flowering, 
though for propagating purposes the spring is the best 
time to divide and transplant. I am not in favour of 
moving these things from where they are doing well to a 
new site. I have often bought rather large clumps at 
sales, and been disappointed with them afterwards. They 
must have a deep soil and a oool position, well dressed 
with leaf-mould or old vegetable soil, and should be 
mulched heavily in dry weather. Roses will go in well 
now. Teas of the vigorous kinds, at any rate, may be 
planted freely, if the site is well prepared. This is an 
absolute necessity. I consider it is throwing money away 
to buy Roses and not to thoroughly deepen and prepare 
the site. It is the custom to plaot Roses in mixture, and, 
consequently, the effect is not so good as when groups of 
one kind are planted. Roses are always beautiful when 
well done, but for garden planting fewer kinds and mom 
of each would be more effective. 

Fruit Garden. 

The vines in the early and second early houses should 
now be pruned and cleaned ready for starting. This work 
in many gardens is necessarily left for wet days, when out¬ 
door operations oannot be carried on. The pruning 
should not be delayed after the leaves are ripe, Dut the 
cleaning may be done any time before the house is closed 
for starling. All Peaches under glass, which are to be 
forced, should be pruned and trained early, and the 
borders top-dressed if necessary. Out-of-doors there is 
much work to be done. Most of the leaves are down now, 
and the pruning should be forwarded as much as possible. 
In pruning Plums on walls, lay iu young wood where 
there is room without crowding. The trees on the walls 
are very often too much crowded at first in the hurry to 
get the walls furnished. When this is done, as soon as the 
trees meet they should be lifted and rearranged. In 
many instances half the trees may be taken out and the 
others left trained over the spaces cleared to the advan¬ 
tage of all. When carefully managed wall-trees of a large 
size may be transplanted. The garden must be in a perfect 
condition if it contains no useless fruit-trees, and these 
should either be grubbed up or regrafted when the proper 
season comes round. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Preparations may be made now for forcing the choice 
winter vegetables. In good gardens, Seakale, Asparagus- 
Mushrooms, and Rhubarb will now be coming on in abun, 
dance. Mushrooms especially should be plentiful. Mush¬ 
room-houses are nearly always too small, as so much may 
be done in the Mushroom-house besides growing Mush¬ 
rooms. The whole supply of Seakale and Rhubarb may be 
grown in the Mushroom-house. Asparagus, when grown 
in moderate quantities, may be started in the Mushroom- 
house, then moved to a light warm - house. Set 
the roots on some old Mushroom manure, as close 
together as they can be placed, and cover more or less 
deeply with light rich soil, which has been sifted fine. 
Where precautions were not taken to protect the Cauli¬ 
flowers turning in the late frosts will have done much 
injury, but 1 expect everywhere Veitch's Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli will be safe. This is a most useful vege¬ 
table for the autumn and early winter. We have had 
them good till January or later, and by this time Snow’s 
Winter White will be coming in. The root crops are, or 
should be, now taken up and placed in a stove or clamped 
in some accessible spot in the garden. Horseradish 
should be taken up and placed handy for use when 
required. E. Hobday. 


TH9 DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from Noxwriber 
16th to November 23rd, 

Sheltered Globe Artichokes with litter and a little soil to 
keep the litter from being blown away. Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes are covered with long manure to keep them iu 
condition for lifting during frost. Lifted Borne Horse¬ 
radish and laid in for use in winter. Took up a lot of Sea¬ 
kale and Asparagus roots for forcing. Hot-beds of leaves 
and stable-manure are made up in succession as required. 
Planted more French Beans in 6-inch pots; will be 
brought on near the glass in forcing-house. Moved a lot 
of bulbs and other plants for early forcing into heat— 
Azaleas of various kinds, both Indian and Japanese. We 
also force a lot of the old Yellow Ponticum ; the flowers 
are so fragrant for cutting. A lot of old bushes of the 
Dutch Honeysuckle we find most useful for forcing. Old 
truncheons cut from old plants and planted firmly la a 
shady border soon make heads that will throw an immense 
lot of flowers when potted up. Good bushes of Laurustinus 
we find useful in winter for cutting. Under glass the 
blooms come clear and good. All the Lettuoes and 
Endives have been secured from frost; those left in the 
ground by covering with dry leaves, with Spruce branches 
laid over them to keep the leaves intact. Plants in frames 
are covered with mats on frosty nights. Exhausted 
Mushroom-beds are cleared out and new beds made up in 
the house, so that all the space is filled up. The warmth 
of the new beds keeps up the temperature ; hitherto ws 
have used no fire. Rearranged conservatory. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are removed as they go out Of 
bloom, and other plants brought in from the reserve stock 
of late bloomers. We are discarding all the very 
tall varieties. We have plants of Amos Perry 9 feet 
high, and a few others are too late for our purpose. 
We shall begin to put in cuttings verv Bhortly. Ws 
think December early enough for our district. Movsd 
late • sown Mignonette from pits to shelves in the 
greenhouse. We sow in succession, so as to always have 
some in bloom. Potted a lot of roots of Chicory sod 
placed in Mushroom-house. It will come in useful lor 
salads by-and-bye. Everv spare moment is now given up 
to the pruning and training of fruit-trees. Pears ana 
Plums on walls will have attention first, so as to get the 
i nailing done before ooM weather self in. 
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FRUIT. 

PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

We give thia week illustrationa of some of the 
finest Pears for England. The Pear is not so 
valuable as the Apple, but it is a splendid 
fruit, though, unfortunately, judging by the 
specimens received, little is known as to the 
best kinds. Much rubbish fills the ground, 
and it is no wonder that disappointments come 
in fruit-growing when poor varieties are 
selected. “ W ” writes of Pears as follows :— 
Now that we are planting and renovating fruit- 
trees, a few notes upon the merits of various 
Pears may prove of service. Pyramidal trees 
under certain conditions frequently produce 
excellent crops of fruit, but, as a rule, it is the 
wall-trees that yield much the best fruit, and 
these especially that repay for renewing, root- 
pruning, and various renovating measures as 
well as protection in the shape of blinds or mats 
when in bloom. So much do I value the walls 
for Pear culture that I would go the length of 
destroying many Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot- 
trees that in many positions are frequently fail¬ 
ing, and would devote the space they occupied, 
and which is always the best in the garden, to 
Pear-trees. The season of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines is a short one, but with Pears the case is 
very different, as it is quite possible to have 


Souvenir du Congres very much resembles 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, and those who happen 
to be fortunate enough to have the latter in 
good condition may well be satisfied with it. 
The finest fruits I have yet seen of it were grown 
on an old standard tree in Kent; plenty of them 
weighed 1 lb., and were, as may be imagined, 
of delicious quality. Beurr^ d’Amanlis with us 
generally bears well either as a pyramid, cordon, 
or espalier, ripening late in September, and the 
fairly large and not very tempting-looking fruits 
are of excellent quality. Grown on some soils 
the quality is poor, and I have never yet tasted 
it good from an east wall. Beurrd Super fin is a 
great favourite with me. It is a free grower, 
without approaching grossness, and can easily be 
formed into a particularly handsome pyramid, 
but the fruits are considerably finer on the 
wall-trees. It seldom fails to bear well, and 
when ripe, late in September, the fruits are most 
delioious, having the firm, buttery-like con¬ 
sistency of a Glou Morceau, with the briskness 
of a Louise Bonne of Jersey. No collection can 
be complete without it. 

Doyenne Boussoon is a grand-looking sort, 
and seldom falls to bear well. The fruits must be 
eaten in about three days after they are gathered, 
or otherwise they soon become mealy and 
worthless. It ripens early in October, but is 
scarcely to be commended unless the grower 
happens to be an admirer of fruit more for their 



Pear Fondante d’Automne. 


these in a good condition from August to April. 
Not a little, however, depends upon a suitable 
selection being made to assist in this, and it is 
this object that I have in view. If asked to 
state which I considered the 

Best-flavoured Pear 

in^ cultivation, I should decide in favour of 
Winter Nelis; but, unfortunately, this is one 
of the smallest sorts we have, and small Pears, 
like many other small fruits, do not find much 
favour nowadays. As it happens, there are 
plenty of fine sorts that are also very good in 
quality, and it is of large sorts that I will first 
* peak first, taking them somewhat in their order 
of ripening. The 

Jargonelle is a general favourite, and it is a 
most delicious early variety. This season many 
of ihe fruits have been exceptionally fine. It is 
very difficult to grow as a pyramid owing to the 
habit it has of producing only a few extra strong 
pendulous branches, and these same branches 
are also liable to be blown off standard trees. 

an training, a warm wall, and occasional root- 
prunings best suit this style of tree. 

Bkurre de l’Assomption is a remarkably 
fine early sort, ripening late in August, and of 
the very best quality, but does not keep long. 

1 have seen and had it equally good on cordon, 
pyramid, and wall-trained trees, and on the 
1 ear and Quince stocks. It is not advisable to 
grow many of this sort, but at least one tree of 
it should be included/*"!!? ©Eery tiftHlcition. 

Di 5 itiz^l:/\jOOyijC 


fine appearance when growing than for their 
good quality. Beurrd Hardy, though seldom 
attaining a large size, is yet a valuable sort. It is 
free growing, and can soon be formed into hand¬ 
some horizontally or pyramidally-trained trees, is 
a good bearer, ripens late in Ootober, keeps fairly 
well, and is of excellent quality. Brown Beurr^, 
another October Pear, 1 have seen particularly 
good in every respect when given the benefit of 
the shelter of a west wall, but have never met 
with it really good on any other site or as a 
pyramid. The quality of well-grown fruit is 
very good, and it may well be given a trial where 
variety is preferred. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey I consider the most 
handsome Pear grown, and still one of the very 
best sorts we have. It is perfectly distinct in 
every respect, forms a handsome pyramid, and 
on the walls appears to do well, whether the 
position be hot or cold. It is a prolific variety, 
and if properly thinned out will grow to a good 
size; colours up beautifully, and when ripe, about 
the middle and the end of October, is peculiarly 
distinct and of good quality. So also is the good 
old Bishop’s Thumb, and in addition it is a 
better keeper, though as far as appearance goes 
it has not much to recommend it. I have never 
yet seen a young tree of this variety, bub a very 
old tree seldom fails to bear well, and we like it 
sufficiently well to graft a standard tree of an 
inferior sort with it. 

It may be thought that I have enumerated 
enough October Pears, but Marie Louise d’Uccle 


does so well as a pyramid, and which cannot 
always be said of Marie Louise, that I should 
strongly advise lovers of pyramid trees to give 
it a trial. It is a good cropper and of excellent 
quality. 

Marie Louise is everybody’s Pear, and abetter 
sort it would be difficult to point out. By 
planting in different aspects it is possible to 
have fruit fit for table from the middle of 
October till near the end of November. 
Doyenn^ du Comice is a good companion 
for the Marie Louise, as it ripens and lasts 
about the same time, and is distinct, though 
equally good in quality—at least, in some 
people’s estimation. A friend of mine has re¬ 
markably handsome pyramids of it, and seldom 
fails to secure a crop. 

Gansel’s Bergamot, though extensively 
grown, is scarcely worthy of it. Beurrtf Diel is 
grown in nearly every garden, and deservedly 
so, as it is very hardy, may be grown in any 
form, seldom fails to bear well, and the fruits, 
which are fairly large, are usually of good 
quality. Undersized fruits are oftentimes unfit 
to eat, and thinning the fruit should be resorted 
to pretty freely. Beurre Bose, which ripens 
about the same time, is not so robust, and this, 
too, is apt to be gritty and rather poor in 
quality. Thompson’s is not a large sort, but is 
certainly much superior to several other sorts 
that are extensively grown. Marshal de la 
Cour is a grand sort; the tree possesses a good 
constitution, and does well either as a coidon, 
pyramid, or wall tree. It is a good bearer ; the 
fruits are extra large, ripen early in November, 
sometimes earlier, and are of excellent quality. 
What applies to this variety applies equally 
well to Van Mons Leon Leclerc, with this 
difference only, that this grand sort ripens 
rather later. Pitmaaton Duchess again is 
another remarkably fine variety, the fruit some¬ 
times attaining a weight of 1 lb. and upwards, 
the quality being first-class. This may be said 
to be a November Pear, and should be extensively 
planted, as it succeeds nearly everywhere and 
in any form or position. It is perfectly distinct 
from the better known and certainly much 
inferior Duchesse d’Angouleme, and if it does 
not actually replace the latter, it ought to re¬ 
ceive the preference. Duchesse d’Angouleme 
forms a good pyramid, and seldom fails to pro¬ 
duce good crops of very fine fruits, which, how¬ 
ever, are not of good quality, being coarse in 
texture. 

Beurre Clairgeau, if given a good west wall, 
will generally bear well, and its very fine fruits 
colour prettily, and are of fairly good quality. 
This season the quality is better than usual. 
With us it is usually in season during November. 
Hacon’s Incomparable is a very serviceable 
variety, and not so much grown as it deserves 
to be. It makes a fairly good pyramid. The 
fruit is of medium size, though this year it is 
above medium size, and it is good during 
November and December. Huyshe’s Prince 
Consort is of good habit and quality, and seldom 
fails to bear well. With us it ripens by the 
middle of November, and keeps good for some 
time. Like Huyshe’s Victoria, which ripens 
a month later, it is a good firm eating Tear, and 
both do well as pyramids. 

Glou Morceau is too well known to need 
any remarks from me. It is rarely good on a 
pyramid, but on walls the trees seldom fail to 
bear well, and the fruits are of good size and 
excellent in quality. It is one of the “ buttery ” 
Pears, and keeps good till the end of December. 
General Todleben is a very large sort, and forms 
an excellent pyramid, but the quality is best from 
wall trees. It bears well, ripens in December 
and January, and sometimes, but not always, is 
of very good quality. The flesh has a rosy 
tinge. Beurrd Bachelier must also be classed as 
a very fine sort, and the fruit, which ripen early 
in December, are firm and good in quality. 
Lovers of fine sorts should grow Beurr<j Bache¬ 
lier. Beurr^ Ranee is, perhaps, the most 
valuable late Pear we have. It succeeds almost 
under any kind of treatment or method of 
training, and I have Been very heavy crops on 
orchard trees. Its season is said to be from 
February to May, but it too often ripens 
earlier, and, as a rule, may be said to be fit for 
use from late in December till March. Easter 
Beurre is another general favourite, and on the 
wall trees especially it seldom fails to bear 
heavily. I do not think highly of its quality, 
but it is availableAH&ii Pears are usually rather 
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scarce—viz., from January to March. There 
are several good 

Smaller sorts of Pears, 
and to these I will allude as briefly as possible. 
Citron des Carmes, a small green-skinned sort, 
and one of the flrst to ripen, is a good bearer, 
and for a short time fairly good in quality. 
Comte de Lamy is well adapted for growing 
either as a standard or pyramid, bears well, and 
ripens about the middle of October. The fruits 
are rather small, but very good in quality. 
Jersey Gratioli also does well as a pyramid, 
crops well, and the medium-sized fruits, as a 
rule, are very good in quality. Passe Colmar 
I have only on walls ; it is a good bearer, and 
the fruits, medium in size, are very delicious in 
November and sometimes later. Althorp 
Crassane does well in the open, and some of the 
best and most prolific pyramids I have yet seen 
are of thiB variety. In this same garden none 
but the hardiest sorts and those on the Pear- 
stock would thrive. The fruits of Althorp 
Crassane are rather small, but they are good in 
quality, and frequently available from October 
till the middle of December. Napoleon in 
tome gaidens grows to a fairly large size, 
but, as a rule, it is rather small. The 
smooth, green fruits are very distinct and 
fairly good in quality; in season during 
November. Beurre d’Aremberg is decidedly 
valuable, especially for open-ground culture. 
It makes a good pyramid, and rarely fails to 
bear well. The fruits are rather small, but are 
very good at Christmas and sometimes later. 
Winter Nelis is best grown against walls and on 
the Pear stock. It Beldom fails to bear well, 
but of late years it appears to have changed its 
season, as, instead of being a midwinter variety, 
it is now generally fit for use not later than 
November. Knight’s Monarch is a profitable 
late sort, and bears well under any treatment. 
It is a good midwinter sort, but as a rule is 
rather small. Bergamotte d’Esp*'ren I consider 
the best late sort we have. It makes a good 
pyramid, is very hardy and prolific, and is fit 
for use during February and March, and some¬ 
times still later. Ne Plus Meuris is a remark¬ 
ably hardy sort, and ought, perhaps, to be 
classed as a large sort, as unless the fruits are of 
good size there is little besides core in them. 
The fruit requires to be freely thinned, especially 
the large clusters that frequently form. Its 
loDg keeping is its best property with us, but I 
have tasted fruits of it that havebeen of excellent 
quality. _ W. 

Treatment of Vines.— The Vines Ispofc e 
of a fortnight ago, No. 1644, I had given me. I 
had to return the pots, and I turned them out 
and put them in the bed without disturbing the 
rcots. Had I better take them up and put 
them in pots again, or can they remain where 
they are? I keep the house at a moderate heat. 
I want to grow early Tomatoes in the same 
house. Would you kindly give me some idea 
how to manage ?— Constant Reader. 

* # * The Vines will probably not take any 
harm as they are in the soil, but this must be kept 
nearly dry. However, as the roots ought to 
have been spread and laid out evenly when 
planting, they will have to come up again, and 
you may either take them up and place them in 
pots now, or leave them till the spring. Do not 
excite the Vines into premature growth by using 
too much heat now. To secure an early crop of 
Tomatoes, the se« d ought to be sown now in a 
steady heat of 60 degs. Prick the seedlings off, 
pot them, and keep them growing on quietly 
till th« early part of March, when they ought 
to be fit to plant out. 

Making a Vine border.—I should be 
glad if some reader of Gardening would give 
full particulars as to the depth and width, what 
quantity of bones to be used in making a Vine- 
border ? I have plenty of well-rotted manure, 
also a lot of old mortar. Would these be of any 
use for the purpose ? The border is to be made 
outside about 60 feet long. How many Vines 
shall I want ?—8. J. 

* # * If you see reply to “Amateur” it will 
to a certain extent suit your own case. Manures 
of which you have plenty are not required in 
quantity. The old mortar is a grand addition, 
and use it freely—say, one quarter to three- 
quarters of loam if the latter is heavy; if 
light in lesser propo/tion. As , regards 
width, much depend^up^^ho-v spury. you 


plant. Say for 60 feet, fifteen Vines would do 
well. You could plant twenty, but we would 
advise 4 feet apart, and that is none too much 
space for lateral growth to develop. Crowding 
means poor bunches and short lived Vines. Two 
and a-half feet of soil and 6 inches of drainage 
will make a good border. We advise you to 
have your border in sections, as the Vines get 
strong ; that is to say, make your border on 
three occasions about 6 feet wide now, then 
6 feet moie in a year or two, and the remainder i 



Plan of garden at Godalminfif. From a design sent 
by Mr. Alfred Dawson. 


the third or fourth year, according as your 
Vines flourish. By this plan the roots get the 
benefit of the soil as required, and the border 
does not beoome sour before roots enter it. The 
bones may be added to soil at the rate of 1 cwt. 
to 15 cwt. of soil, or about a good cartload ; and 
if small—J-inch—the better. 

Melons. —I have just built a small Melon- 
pit, 20 feet by 8 feet, heated by four rows of 
| 4^-inch piping, two for bottom-heat and two for 
top-heat. Could you kindly inform me whether 
corrugated-iron would be a good substanoe to 
put under the mould and over the hot chamber ? 


Also, what kind of compost is beat for Melons, 
and what depth is necessary ? Would any hot 
manure be required to increase the bottom- 
heat? Should the corrugated-iron have holes 
punched in it ?— Ireland. 

* # * The corrugated-iron would do over bed, 
but we would prefer slate, as the iron soon rust s 
in such a position, and the moisture is more 
difficult to drain away. Slates and rough brick 
rubble are advisable, and you should have plenty 
of heat. Manure for bottom-heat should not be 
necessary, as a few inches of rubble near the 
slate would give you a nice heat, placing a thick 
sod of turf, Grass-side downwards, on the 
rubble, then your prepared soil in heaps, say 
about 1 bushel in a heap, for each Melon-plant. 
The compost for Melons should be a stifl, 
holding loam, well-rammed together, as a firm 
growth is essential to get a free set. If your 
soil is light, add a portion of clay, well mixed 
together. The soil for Melons is best stacked 
for a few months before using to kill the Grass¬ 
roots, and no manure should be given other than 
in liquid form till the fruits are set. In fertilising 
the f ruits, all must be set at one time or as soon 
as possible, otherwise a few stray fruits will 
take the lead and others refuse to swell. 

Grapes not colouring, etc (Sussex).— 
The berries sent which are indented on one side 
have shanked. You have at some time or 
other cropped the Vine too heavily, and they 
are deficient in roots, careful treatment being 
needed to bring them round. It is not tempera 
ture which is at fault or starting, but bad cul 
ture causing want of vigour. We fear you will 
not get good colour now that the season is past, 
as growth is now on the decline. Our advice 
is to keep up the temperature you name, give 
air freely, and at the same time crop lightly for 
a year or two to get better wood, and do not 
crowd in any way. To get the roots into condi 
tion lifting may be necessary, but we are unable 
to give 8pace to go into the lifting now. Remove 
old surface soil early in the year down to roots 
and replace with good materials. Give a cover 
of warm manure when starting to encourage new 
surface roots, which are important. The size 
boiler you name and piping will do well if you do 
not force hard—we mean for midseason or late 
Grapes. You would require a larger boiler for 
hard forcing, but the varieties named are rarely 
forced, and this heat will suffice. 

PLAN OF GARDEN AT GODALMING. 
The accompanying plan shows what can be 
done on a plot 42 feet wide with the hardiest 
and simplest subjects to produce a charming 
and dignified result. It is from a cottage garden 
lately occupied by Mr. George Churton, of 
Farncombe, Godaiming. Some forty years ago 
he first oocupied the cottage when the plot was 
new and bare. 

It will be noticed how the larger-growing 
Apple-trees bring up the rear and screen off the 
kitchen garden, while a quiet little lawn of 
nearly pure Fescue forms the foreground, and 
dips down some rustic stone Bteps into a dell 
2 feet or 3 feet deep. Here a basin or pond con¬ 
taining the Great Bulrush shows the deep green 
of the water, out of which the tall, straight 
Rushes rise majestically 8 feet high. Another 

f ond further back contains the Lesser Bulrush. 

t is a lovely effect, and is backed up by a small 
mound, covered with many well-known hardy 
plants, and ascended on three sides by the same 
steps of rough bargate stone so common and so 
beautiful before every cottage door, or forming 
the material of every garden wall in this part of 
Surrey. 

The rambling pathways under the Apple- 

trees give access to Currant and Gooseberry- 
trees, and are bordered with Lily of the Valley, 
Violets, Ivy, or Periwinkle, as it pleased the 
designer, and above all the noble Oimunda 
regalia Ferns indicated as well as space permits. 
Note also the little wooden summer-house peep¬ 
ing down a shady walk with a grand screen of 
hardy Bamboo, 12 feet high, along the wall, 
forming a perfect thicket for 12 yards or 
15 yards on the left to give dignity to the picture. 

The forecourt is very pretty, with its simple 
elements of rock and grand native Ferns, with 
good plain old shrubs and the Fan Palm by the 
porch, and variegated Aloes, taken in during 
the winter, which should have been seen to be 
appreciated. But the designer has r moved 
and the house is emptyk 3m A. Dawson. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A BORDER OF LILIES. 

The accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
oi the Lily planted out in a simple way in a 
wide border. There are many ways of 
growing Lilies, as we see in the illustration, and 
amongst shrubs. The kind depicted is L. longi- 
florum, or the Trumpet Lily, which is usually 
restricted to pots, although one of the finest of 
the family for the open ground. 

One of the most splendid of all Lilies is 
L. auratum, which is very noble grouped 
amongst shrubs, and the system of planting 
Lilies thus has much to recommend it. Not 
only do we get the beauty of the Lily-flowers, 
but the dreary banks of Rhododendrons and 
other shrubs which we frequently see in gardens 
are broken up and brightened with colour. 
L. Brown i, L. bulbiferum, the beautiful 
Canadian Lily (L. canadense), L. candidum 
(the Madonna Lily), and one of the earliest in 
flower ; Scarlet Martagon Lily (L. chalcedoni- 
cuon), the Orange Lily (L. croceum), the dwarf 
L. elegans, which has many varieties, and is 
delightful as a margin to beds ; L. Hansoni, 
L. Humboldti, the Turk’s Cap Lily (L. Marta- 
gon) or its varieties, album in particular. The 
tall, slender-growing L. Parryi, the flowers rich 


work at once. The surest and safest plan is to 
mulch around the plants, using the hand to 
carefully place the compost well up the base of 
the plants. In this way a number of plants may 
be made comfortable, and the risk of loss 
reduced to a minimum.—D B. Crane. 

Flowers for Devonshire and Lon¬ 
don garden. —I have a flower garden in 
London, good aspect, fair soil (a good deal of 
old turf in it), and one in South Devon, 400 feet 
above the sea, small, but protected from the 
worst of the S.W. wind—our greatest enemy 
there—by good walls. This little gaiden was 
made some 300 years since and has been allowed 
to get utterly worn-out during the last twenty or 
thirty years. I am now having it well-manured. 
I am in London from October to the middle of 
July, and in Devonshire from the middle of July 
to the end of September. I am my own 
gardener when at either place, but have only 
unskilled labour to depend upon when away. 
Expense is a consideration. Will you advise 
me what perennials to grow in order to have 
plenty of flowers in both gardens during the 
months that I can enjoy them? I had a 
magnificent show of Poppies and Nasturtiums 
in Devon this July, but in a very few weeks 
their glory was gone and I had nothing else to 
take their place. Meanwhile, in London, my 
garden was one mass of gorgeous annuals which 


Irises of many kinds, starting with I. reticulata 
and following up with the German varieties, 
which do so well in the town garden. Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis) flowers early, and gives bright 
patches of colour in the border ; it will take care 
of itself, and is a cheap plant to grow. Later 
on will come many things, including Pinks, 
Camellias in J uly, Pyrethrums, Early Phloxes, 
White Lilies, Paeonies, both the Mountain or Tree 
and the Herbaceous, Canterbury Bella and other 
Campanulas or Bell-flowers, Centaurea montana, 
the Perennial Cornflower, Iceland and Oriental 
Poppies. A cheap display may be made with 
things which oan be raised from seeds, such as 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, and hardy annuals, 
sowing in September. We have omitted to men¬ 
tion Chrysanthemums, which are so beautiful in 
sheltered gardens in autumn ; but these, of 
course, everybody will have now. Ia the 
country garden in the middle of July there 
should be Tea and other Roses, Carnations, 
Cactus and other Dahlias, Gladiolus, Gaillar- 
dias, Anemone japonica, and Antirrhinums. 
Very cheap and showy plants may be raised 
annually from seeds. Delphiniums, both annual 
and perennial, Pentstemons, Tritomas, Scabious, 
Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, 
and Annual Poppies of sorts are pretty, but 
they quickly disappear and leave a vacancy. 
Pansies and Fuchsias, which do so well in Devon, 



In the Lily garden at NVarley Place, Essex. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott. 


yellow, spotted with reddish-chocolate ; Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum), Buff Lily (L. testaceum), 
L. tigrinum (Tiger Lily), and L. speciosum or 
L. lancifolium as it is also called, are all avail¬ 
able for grouping, or growing in bold masses in 
the border. A very pretty picture is got by 
growing the white Lilium candidum against the 
purple-leaved Plum (Prunus Pissardi), and in 
the autumn the colour from the Tiger Lily, the 
variety splendens in particular, and ihe varieties 
of L. epeciosum, the white not being forgotten, 
is splendid. A comparatively new Lily of great 
beauty is L Henrji, which has yellow-buff 
flowers, and is well-named the yellow-flowered 
L. speciosum, because it is like that kind in 
form, though much stronger in growth. It is 
late-blooming, and the stems rise 7 feet and 
8 feet in height. 


Tufted Panales (Violas)—protecting 
them.— Although this plant is quite hardy, as 
proved by its rapid growth immediately after 
last winter’s severe weather, yet, to make the 
surroundings more comfortable, and, further, to 
protect those plants which are wanted for an 
early display, and which may have been only 
recently planted, some little attention is better 
at this season. A rule which I always observe, 
is to make up a compost of equal parts of nice 
flaky leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, and 
pass the whole of it through a coarse sieve. 
Well mix the two ingredients and thfm set to 
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had hardly begun to bloom when I had to leave 
them. Probably other town-dwellers find them¬ 
selves in a similar position to mine, and would 
be grateful, like myself, for suggestions on the 
subject.— Aveton Gifford. 


* # * It should not be difficult or very expen¬ 
sive to so arrange your town and country 
gardens as to have them full of flowers when 
you are there. To take the London garden 
first, you want early spring and early summer 
flowers, and would begin the season with bulbs, 
or if we go back to October, there would be 
some of the late-blooming Asters (Starworte), 
which are very pretty till November if not cut 
off by frost. A good clump of the pretty 
yellow-flowered bulb Sternbergia lutea would be 
very pretty, and there might also be some 
autumn Crocuses, and later on the Christmas 
Rose. After Christmas would come winter Aco¬ 
nite, Snowdrop, Crocuses, Daffodils, and Tulips, 
with spring-flowering annuals, as Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, Silenes, Limnanthes Douglasi. 
Tufted Pansies planted in autumn would be 
charming till the end of July or later—in fact, 
these ought to be largely planted. Primulas, 
Daisies, Leopard’s Bane (Doronicums), various 
Anemones ; Arabia albida gives us masses of 
white very early in the year. Aubrieti&a of 
sorts are pretty edging plants ; Lily of the 
Valley in shady spots ; Hepaticas in similar 
positions ; Iberia or Perennial Candytufts are 
beautiful in round masses when cut in annually. 


and a host of other things, including as many 
annuals as one cares to have or that room can 
be found for. The Iceland Poppies should be 
raised annually from seeds sown in autumn. 
These are beautiful for catting. 

Schlzostylis coccinea.— One of the very 
j best of all the hardy plants flowering in 
October and November is this near relative 
of the Gladioli, or Sword-flowers of the Cape. I 
saw some fine large clumps of it throwing up 
numerous flower-spikes the other day. As a 
rule, this plant succeeds better and flowers 
stronger if the old clumps are divided and re¬ 
planted every spring. If planted out in rows 
or in beds in a sunny position, and protected 
with frames or wicker hurdles and mats during 
sharp frosty nights, a supply of flowers may be 
had all through November, and even until 
Christmas or the new year. In some places the 
flowering clumps are dug up carefully, and are 
potted for greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion. On warm, rich soils near the sea this 
plant flowers nearly all winter without any 
protection, yielding a good supply of flowers 
on stems 2 feet or more in height. It is most 
easy to propagate or increase, every little shoot 
transplanted in spring forming a plant which 
generally sends up a spike in the autumn. A 
good handful of its flowers, cut with long stalks 
and arranged either with its own or other 
foliage, forms a pretty group in a slender vase or 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR COLOUR. 
The following varieties I have selected solely 
for the colour of their flowers. There are so 
many poor-coloured kinds in collections that 
donbtless readers would like to know the names 
of a few of the best. Amongst them Source 
d’Or is one to be admired. This is of a bright 
bronzy-gold, of medium size, and a very popular 
marketYind. Snowdrop, one of the Pompon 
varieties, with its small button like white 
flowers, is very pretty ; so also is W. Stephens, 
a Japanese kind of a rich chestnut-brown. 
Another fine Japanese is the well-known William 
Holmes, the flowers are rich crimson, with gold 
reverse, and moBt effective. A very striking 
flower is La Tendresse, the blooms are rose-pink, 
melting into pale yellow, deepening in the 
centre. Two pleasing specimens of the single 
Chrysanthemum so useful for cutting are Miss 
Rose and Mary Anderson. The former is white, 
brightly suffused with rose. Mary Anderson, 
has white flowers with a pretty bright yellow 
centre, and is valuable for decorations. Mdlle. 
Elise Dordan, with its beautiful globular flowers 
of a bright pink, is a good and useful pompon. 
Amongst other good varieties that I have seen 
this season Avalanche, an old favourite, may be 
mentioned. Its clear snow-white flowers are 
very beautiful and most useful for cutting. A 
very rich yellow flower is Admiral Sir T. 
Symonds, one of the large single varieties. 
Equally lovely, though very different in colour, 
is one called A1 beiic Lunden, the crimson 
amaranth flowers being of large size and drooping 
form. Among the reflexed varieties C allingfordi 
is one of the best, the blooms are crimson- 
scarlet, with gold reverse. A Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themum very acceptable for late cutting is 
Golden Gem ; it is a bronzy-crimson, changing to 
yellow. Sunflower, with its gracefully drooping 
flowers of a rich yellow, is very fine. Marion, 
a true Pompon of intense orange, slightly fim¬ 
briated, is very pretty. Another good Pompon 
is Sceur Melanie, with flowers of purest white. 
W. W. Coles is a bright terra-cotta-red, with 
large spreading flowers. Bouquet Fait is a useful 
decorative variety, pinkish-white, touched with 
bronze. William Robinson has flowers of a 
salmon-orange. W. H. Lincoln, a rich yellow, 
has immense full double flowers with slightly 
incurved petals. It is good for any purpose and 
is of dwarf habit. F. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This is a bad year for open air Chrysanthemums 
—at least, here 1 may say they are a complete 
failure. The early kinds, like Mme. Desgrange, 
Lady Fitzwygram, and others of that type, 
flowered well, and were mostly cut by the 
middle of October, and with the fine summer-like 
weather the mid season varieties were fast 
expanding their blooms, when an extraordinary 
change in the weather occurred. The wind set 
in cold from the north, and on October 24th 
we had the thermometer down to 21 degs., or 
11 degs. of frost, and what made it more 
fatal to many things, none of the usual warn¬ 
ings of its approach were given. I never 
remember such a sudden transformation scene 
from midsummer to mid-winter in a few hours, 
for the day before we had gathered Begonias, 
Heliotrope, Dahlias, etc., in quantity, but now 
not a bloom is procurable out*of doors, and, 
worstof all, Chrysanthemum buds are destroyed. 
If any make an attempt to expand it will be the 
very late ones, whose buds are still firmly folded 
up, all the light coloured ones, like Sceur 
Melanie, Madame Lacroix, eto., being quite 
blackened and rotten. 

James Groom, Gosport , Hants , 

White Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—There are some splendid novelties in this 
colour mostly of very recent introduction. The 
old favourites, suoh as Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Ethel, Elaine, Agnes Flight, Album fimbri- 
atom, Album plenum, Ceres, Florence Piercy, 
Lady 8elborne, Mdlle. Moulise, Moonlight, 
Mrs. J. Wright, Mdlle. Lacroix, and White 
Dragon, seem to be quite extinguished. The 
most popular varieties in this colour are now 
Mdlle. Thdr£se Roy, Puritan, Mdlle. Marie 
Hoste, Avalanche, B'iauty of Exmoulh, Stan- 
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stead White, Miss Anna Hartshorn, Florence 
Davis, with probably Mme. Carnot, Niveum, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Mme. C. Molin to 
follow next year.—H. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These come in as a welcome aid to the flower- 
basket when floral decorations on a large scale 
have to be provided. They come into flower 
just at the time many of the most useful flowers 
for cutting are getting exhausted, and I find 
large beds of Lady Fitzwygram, Madame Des¬ 
grange, and others of the early type are invalu¬ 
able for cutting from. I may mention that a 
large bed of the latter survived the terrible 
ordeal of last February’s frost by reason of 
having all the old tops cut off and laid flat over 
the crowns. A good thick covering of Pea- 
sticks was provided to keep the wind from blow¬ 
ing them off, and these survived far better than 
those in pots in cold frames. As pot plants the 
early kinds are most useful, and to get very 
dwarf plants I put half-a-dcz;n cuttings into a 
3-inch pot in February, and when they are 
nicely rooted shift them into 6 inch pots. If 
pinched once they make beautiful dwarf bushes 
with a score of good heads of bloom. Lady 
Fitzwygram makes a good succession to Mme. 
Desgrange, and only needs to be placed under 
glass a few days to get the blooms of a pure 
white. When in the open air they expand with 
a yellow tirge, and if fully exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere are liable to become tinged with pink, 
and therefore of little value to the decorator. If 
under glass the colour becomes pure white, and 
at this season are in great request, as they last 
longer than most flowers in a cut state. 

J. G., Gosport* 

Chrysanthemum Chas. Davis.-'Will 
you tell me if it is usual for the variety Charles 
Davis to produce two or more colours on one 
plant, as I have a Charles Davis with three 
blooms, two being the true bronze colour, and 
the other is pure sulphur-yellow ? The plant iB 
not tall, about 12 inches, and the leaves resem¬ 
ble more those of varieties of the Queen family, 
being both thicker and shorter in texture. It 
has been grown on the cut-back system, and 
buds taken first week in May. I should like to 
know whether it is a sport or no ?—G. B. B. 

* # * Your experience with the variety Charles 
Davis is a very common one, especially eo during 
the present season. The blossom which you 
describe as being “pure sulphur-yellow” in 
colour, is moat unlikely to be a sport. The 
difference in the colour of this flower and the 
other two on the same plant, which you state 
are “ true bronze,” is owing to the bud of the 
first-named colour having been secured at a 
much earlier date than the latter two. Invari¬ 
ably late buds produce blossoms of a brighter 
colour than those from earlier ones. It there¬ 
fore should be the aim of all growers to time 
their buds so that blossoms may be had of good 
colour, combined with plenty of Bubatance. 
The difference in the foliage to which you allude 
is accounted for in the following manner—the 
growth of the first shoot being terminated when 
the first bud was secured, the whole of the sap 
was immediately concentrated on the bud and 
the foliage of this particular shoot, whilst in 
the case of the remaining two shoots, the buds 
being secured much later, less time was left for 
them to mature ; consequently the foliage of the 
former was thicker in texture, and looked more 
robust. 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— Visiting a 
Chrysanthemum show lately, I was much struck 
with the dwarfness of the different collections 
of plants, the top of the back row not being 
more than 3 feet from the floor. Such plants as 
Sunflower, Stanstead White, etc , were carrying 
grand blooms, twelve plants not above 2.1 feet 
high, while some were not more than IS inches 
high. My plants of the same variety are over 
5 teet high. As I wish to exhibit a collection 
next season, I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will give sufficient information to enable me to 
obtain such dwarf plants. Do these plants carry 
flowers sufficiently good to stage as cut-blooms ? 
—Chris. 

* # * The “dwarfing” of Chrysanthemum- 
plants may be brought about in two or three 
ways. One system generally practised is to out 
down the plants during the early Bummer 


months. By this it roust be understood that if 
the plants are wanted for exhibition at the 
November shows, most of the varieties would 
have to be cut back to the third or fourth leaf 
during May or June, according to the earliness 
or lateness of the varieties to be treated. The 
late sorts should be treated in this manner after 
about the second week in May, and the earlier 
ones about the same time in June. We have cut 
back plants as late as July, and have had fairly 
good results. Another method practised is to 
propagate the plants late in the spring ; but such 
plants, as a rule, are taller than those manipu¬ 
lated as mentioned earlier. Many trade growers 
root their cuttings three in one pot late in the 
spring, and shift them on from time to time 
until they aro fit for a final shift into a 9-inch 
or 10 inch pot. In this wav very dwarf plants 
are to be had if the first bed is secured. This 
year we have seen grand blossoms of Pallanza, 
Miss Ethel Addison, Charles Davis, and other 
good sorts after having been treated in this 
manner. 

Chrysanthemum spoit from Chas. 
D&Vltt.—I have a plant of Chas. Davis and 
what appears to be a true and perfectly pure 
canary-j ellow sport, absolutely free from the 
usual rosy-bronze or other tint of its parent. 
There are three other darkish bronze blooms on 
the plant, none of which are more than half 
developed, and as I am anxions to fix the sport, 
if possible, I should esteem it a favour if any of 
your readers would tell me how to proceed. A 
pure yellow Yiviand Morel would be a great 
acquisition. I may mention for your guidance 
that the blooms are all on the same break and 
equally advanced, and that the sport is not a 
bleached bud. A friend of mine, who is a very 
good grower, tells me that he has a Chas. Da vis 
with both a dear yellow bloom and a half 
yellow and half bronze one.—Rio. 

# # * This is in all probability no more than a 
crown bad taken Bomewhat earlier than the 
others. This variety frequently oomes yellow 
from early buds, but never (so far as we know) 
from late crowns or tenninals. If yon like, you 
may, however, propagate from the branch with 
the yellow flowers as follows : When the bloom 
is past tarn the plant out of its pot, lay it on 
its Bide in a bottom-heat bed, covering the stem 
with a full inch of Cocoa-nut-fibre, which must 
be kept moist, §hoots will push from almost 
every joint, and when 2 inches or 3 inches long 
these should be taken off and rooted as cuttings 
in the ordinary way. If these, potted and 
grown on, throw yellow flowers next season you 
will have a true sport. Or, if the bloom is 
merely cub off and the plant placed in a warm 
house and syringed occasionally, it will probably 
“break” freely near the top, and any shoots 
from the yellow-flowered stem may be taken off 
and treated as cuttings. 

Cottagers’ groups of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —The Highgate Society has always 
encouraged the cottagers in the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum. Their recent exhibition 
oontained amongst others one cottagers’ group of 
exceptional merit and beauty. This was 
exhibited by Mr. A. Sedgwick, who had grown 
his plants on an allotment at least a mile from 
his home, and these were housed in a temporary 
structure on the same ground. The plants were 
well clothed with dark-green foliage. The 
blossoms were freely produced, and although 
many of them were old sorts and of medium 
size, the display reflected the highest oredit on 
the grower. This group was deservedly, 
awarded first prize.—D l B. C. 

Two consistent Incurved varieties. 

—At the recent show of the Highgate Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, one of the best exhibits 
was in a class for six incurved blossoms of one 
variety. The first and second prizes were 
respectively awarded for splendid examples of 
Baron Hirsch and Madame Darrier. The for¬ 
mer variety was represented by large flowers 
of even form and colour, being orange cinnamon, 
whilst the latter variety was seen in refined 
blossoms of a nankeen-yellow and buff colour. 
Each of these varieties are most consistent, and 
since they were put into commerce a few years 
ago have been much valued for exhibition. 
They are frequently selected, either one or the 
other, for the distinction of “ best incurved 
bloom in the show.” This should prove con¬ 
clusively their position as two of the best 
sorts for exhibition.—D. B. Crane. 
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NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 

The year 1895. 

A more perplexing routine of seasons in ’95 I 
have never witnessed. After the memorable 
frost of June 14tb, we went through a course of 
fiery temperature, such a drought as rendered 
horticulture a laborious occupation throughout 
each day. For a week at the present time we 
have endured a premature taste of winter 
(Oct.29th), 27 degs. of frost, and ice on the water- 
tubs quite thick. All the while the sun shines 
so fiercely from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. that the tem¬ 
perature of the conservatory, south aspect, rises 
to 80 degs. unless the ventilators and door are 
left open. The foliage of the Oaks remains of a 
summer green, and two days ago swallows could 
be seen darting through the air, though snow 
lies on the ground. 

Vegetable Marrows. 

Of these I always grow a quantity of the dark 

f reen kind with yellow stripes for winter stock. 

t keeps well, and supplies a nice dish like 
mellow Turnips. This season they are unusually 
fine—from fifteen pounds each downwards. 

Mina lobata. 

I think the beauty of this creeper has been 
much overrated, and it does not grow luxuriantly 
with me, even in the conservatory. Just now all 
the terminal shoots are bearing sprays of flowers, 
more curious than pretty. At Natal the shears 
tare frequently used to keep down its rambling 
habit. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus (Blue Rock 
Bindweed). 

This delicate little blue creeper is very orna¬ 
mental and well suited for house decoration. 
As it is a native of Scilly it can only stand out¬ 
side in the warm months—at least, 1 find this to 
be so. 

Campanula isophylla. 

This is a useful little trailing plant. On a 
bracket or hall table, if consistently watered, it 
looks well, and I have had it on a rockery in 
summer. W. H. L. 


BOOKS. 


“ THE POTATO IN FIELD AND 
GARDEN.”* 

This work is not only interesting, but instruc¬ 
tive, Mr. Malden having a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. His remarks on bad and good 
culture should be read by all who think it suffi¬ 
cient to scratch the soil and drop in the sets, 
then leaving the rest to chance. The earlier 
chapters are devoted to the introduction of the 
Potato and kindred matters. We certainly 
agree with the writer as to the necessity of new 
varieties, and thus oope with disease, as by 
selection, crossing, and recrossing, we have 
during the past few years obtained better crops 
with disease-resisting properties. Mr. Malden 
does not seem to emphasise the one special point 
in a Potato—good quality in the selection or 
raising of new kinds. Though varieties have 
largely increased, many lack the good quality of 
the old Regent or Victoria of a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago. This work of 217 pages covers so much 
ground that it is impossible to go into all the 
details, but it is just the book for those who 
require a good guide to Potato culture, and 
much is new to the ordinary grower, who can¬ 
not fail to profit by careful study of the various 
facts. An important chapter is “the impor¬ 
tance of manures, soils, and drainage,” also the 
rotation of crops. The book haR many illustra¬ 
tions—some excellent, others very poor. 

G. W. 


Carpet beds.— We have three beds, two 
crescent and one diamond-shaped, which we are 
anxious to plant as carpet beds. The north 
wind swteps over them, so the plants would 
need to be hardy or half hardy. Will you 
kindly tell me what plants would arrange well 
and thrive in that position? I should like 
them to look well from May to September.—L. 

* # * We presume you mean the finicking plants 
that some people delight in using, but these are 
net hardy, though they can be put out for tbe 
summer. We should fill the beds with Roses, 
especially the lovely Tea varieties if not too 
exposed, and tuch plants as Lilies, L. candidum, 


• Fv W G. Ma din. 
Strstd, W.C. 
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auratum, tigrinum, and speciosum in a succes¬ 
sion, Phloxes, Perennial Sunflowers, Pentete- 
mons, and such-like. You could also have 
Nicotiana affinis (the Sweet-scented Tobacco), 
the White Antirrhinum, and, of course, 
Tuberous Begonias of good colours, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and Dahlias. We should have 
something bold and effective, and here you have 
a very good selection. You may select what 
you most enjoy from these plants, which will 
keep the beds gay throughout the summer until 
quite late autumn. 



INSECT ENEMIES. 

Thrips (Thrips Adonidum). 

There are few more annoying pests in glass¬ 
houses than these minute but destructive 
insects. Their ravages, however, are not con¬ 
fined to plants cultivated under glass, for certain 
plants grown in the open air are also attacked 
by them, though by no means to the same ex¬ 
tent. The leaves of Potatoes are sometimes 
attacked by a very small species (Thrips minu- 
tissimum), but they do not occur in sufficient 
numbers to materially injure the plants. In our 
flower gardens Phloxes, Dahlias, and Carnations 
at times suffer from one or more species ; Pears 
also are occasionally attacked. Ears of Wheat 
are infested by Thrips cerealium, which causes 
very considerable injury to the crop by 


THRIPS. 

2, Perfect insect. 3, Side-view of head 
of perfect insect. 


1 , The larva. 


sucking the juices of the grains when young 
and soft, which causes them to shrivel. 
Rye in Scotland is said to be rendered 
infertile by these insects. Thrips Adonidum 
attacks various plants in greenhouses and 
stoves, Ferns, Azaleas, Ixoras, Orchids, etc., 
being their special favourites. They are often 
a great nuisance in vineries, Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber frames. Ripe Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Plums do not always escape from their attentions. 
This insect lives on the juices of plants from the 
time it leaves the egg until it dies. Its mouth 
is furnished with a short proboscis, or beak, 
with which it pierces the skin of the leaves, etc., 
and sucks out the juices, causing brownish 
patches or blotches to appear where the insect 
has been at work, which are not only unsight ly 
but prevent a healthy growth in the plant. The 
droppings of the insects, which are of a glutin¬ 
ous nature, clog up the pores of the leaves, 
which is also detrimental to their usefulness. 
These insects breed very rapidly, and as soon as 
they are detected in a house steps should be 
once be taken to destroy them. Of the many 
receipts for effecting this desirable end, perhaps 
the easiest and most effective is Tobacco 
smoke. One application however, is not 
sufficient, for though all the insects which 
come under its influence are killed, the eggs 
are not injured by it, and the full-grown thrips 
sometimes fall to the ground as soon as the 
operation begins, and so escape from the full 
effect of the fumes. The smoking should be 


repeated every week until they are thoroughly 
exterminated. Unfortunately, Tobacco-smoke 
cannot always be used, for Azaleas, Orchids, 
Ferns, and some other plants cannot safely be 
subjected to such a fumigation as is required to 
kill the thrips. A very effectual method of 
destroying them, which is said not to injure the 
tenderest plant, is by vaporising Tobacco-water. 
This is easily done by placing a small paraffin- 
stove in the house with a vessel containing about 
a pint of Tobacco-water on the top. If it 
becomes too thick add a little more water. This 
operation must, like fumigation, be repeated, as 
it does not kill the eggs. Infested plants may 
be dipped in 1 lb. soft-soap, 1 quart of Tobacco- 
water, or 3 oz. of Gishurst compound, dissolved 
in 1 gallon of Tobacco-water, or 4 oz. of 
Fowler’s insecticide in a gallon of soft water. 
Plants which are too large to dip may be laid on 
their sides over a tank or tub in which the mix¬ 
ture is placed, and be well syringed. Before the 
plants are quite dry wash them clean with cold 
water. This process should be repeated in ten 
days or a fortnight, as it does not kill the eggs. 
When Vines cannot be fumigated, paint the hot- 
water pipes with 1 lb. of fresh lime to 2 lb. 
of flowers of sulphur, with enough water to 
form a thick paint. The pipes should then be 
made as hot as possible, when the fumes of the 
sulphur will kill the thrips. Repeat the opera¬ 
tion until the insect is exterminated. Vines 
may also be washed with a £ lb. of black sul¬ 
phur, £ lb. of flowers of sulphur, and ^ lb. of 
soft-soap, dissolved in two gallons of water and 
used warm. In the winter dress the rods with 
soft-soap, clay, and sulphur. If glass-houses are 
properly ventilated, and kept of the proper 
degree of dampness, this insect will seldom do 
much harm. The females lav their eggs near 
the mid-ribs on the undersides of the leaves. 
The young are hatched in a week or ten days. 
They are of much the same form as the perfect 
insect, but are wingless, and of a pale yellow 
colour. After changing their skins several 
times they appear with the rudiments of wings. 
They are then in the state which answers to 
the chrysalis in most insects. When this skin 
is shed the perfect insect appears, and is 
furnished with wings, four in number, and of 
much the same length. They are long and 
narrow, and frmgtd with long white hairs, and 
are black, with two white bands across them. 
The mature insect is only one-sixteenth of an 
inch long, the full grown larva one-twentieth 
of an inch in length. G. S S. 


OROHIDS. 


Gommencing Orchid culture.—1 wish 
to start Orchid culture. I have stove, inter¬ 
mediate greenhouse, and cold frame. Will you 
kindly advise me os to varieties to commence 
with ? Of course, I only wish to begin with the 
common and, consequently, the cheapest.— 
Orchid, Colchester. 

* # * Your query is a very interesting one, and 
we gladly give you the information you seek, 
which can hardly fail to be useful to a great 
number of readers. As you have several struc¬ 
tures of differing temperatures you will be 
able to grow a great many species if you wish, 
and if you are—as we trust you will be— 
successful in their culture, there is hardly a 
known species that you could not accommodate 
with judicious arrangement. To commence 
with the stove-houBe, which may perhaps be 
styled the coo* Indian-house. Here, if you 
have plenty of room, the distichous-leaved 
kinds will do well, and a good selection of these 
will be as follows : Aerides odoratum, Fieldingi, 
crassifolium, quinquevulnerum, and virens. 
These are noble Orchids when well grown, and 
very free-flowering. Saccolabium Blumei, 
S. ampullaceum, 8. guttatum, and S. gigan- 
teum; while of Vandas, V. Amesiana, V. Kim- 
balliana, V. suavis, V. tricolor, and V. teres 
may be chosen. Calanthe Veitchi and C. vts- 
tita are very useful free-flowering winter 
Orchids. Cypripediums thrive w’ell either iu 
the warmest or an intermediate temperature, 
and a dozen cheap and exceedingly useful kinds 
are C. barbatum, C. bellatulum, G. Boxalli, 
C. caudatum, C. Charlesworthi, G. insigne, 
C. Lawrenceanum, C. Sedeni, C. Leeanum, 
C. Spicerianum, C. villosum, and C. venustun.. 
Dendrobiums are amongst the most useful 
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and beautiful Orchids in cultivation, and 
all are of such merit that one hardly knows 
where to stop. D. aureum, D. Bensonife, D. 
Brymerianum, D. chrysanthum, D. chrvsotoxum, 
D. crassinode, D. Dearei, D. densiflorum, D. 
Uevonianum, D. Farmeri, D. fimbriatum, D. 
lormosum giganteum, D. nobile, D. Phalaenopsis 
Schra^derianum, 1). Pierardi, D. primulinum, 
D. thyrsiflorum, and D. Wardianum. Although 
a rather lengthy list, not one of these should be 
left out if it can be avoided, and it would be 
easy to name as many again, all good garden 
Orchids. Other useful stove species are Peris- 
teria elata (the Dove Orchid), Thunia alba, 
Marahalliana, and Bensonire, and the pretty 
Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio). In the 
intermediate-house, again, a great number of 
easily grown and cheaply procurable species 
may be accommodated. The genus Cattleya 
claim® first attention, a good selection of these 
gorgeous Orchids keeping up a display all the 
year round. C. Alexandra), C. ametliystoglossa, 
C. Bowringiana, C. Gaskelliana, C. gigas, C. 
guttata, C. Harrisoniffi, C. labiata autumnalis, 
0. Mendeli, C. Mossise, C. Percivaliana, C. 
Schrcederse, 0. Trianse, and C. Warneri are 
among the cream of these, while of Lrelias, L. 
anoeps, L. autumnalis, L. elegans, L. harpo- 
phylla, L. majalis, L Perrini, and L. purpurata 
may be chosen ; Anguloa Clowesi, A. Ruckeri; 
Brassica caudata, B. Lanceana,and B. verrucosa; 
Chysis bractescens, Coelogyne cristata ; Cym- 
bidiums eburneum, giganteum, Lowianum, and 
pendulum ; Miltonia Candida, M. cuneatum, M. 
Rnezli, M. spectabilis, and M. vexillarium; 
Oncidium ampliatum, 0. divaricatum, 0. 
Forbesi, 0. criepum, 0. prietextum, O. pulvina- 
turn, 0. splendidum, and 0. varicosum ; Zygo- 
petalums crinitum, Gautieri, and Mackayi. 
These are among the best known Orchids in 
existence and cannot fail to do well with atten¬ 
tion. In the cool house Odontoglosaum Cervan- 
teBi, 0. cirrhosum, 0. citrosmum, 0. crispum, 
0. gloriosum, 0. grande, 0. Halli, O. Harry a- 
num, 0. luteo-purpureum, 0. maculatum, 0. 
Pesoatorei, 0. Rossi majus, 0. tripudians, and 
C. triumphans will thrive, also Oncidium eon- 
color, 0. flexuosum, 0. cucullatum, 0. macran- 
thum, 0. Marshallianum, O. tigrinum, and many 
others. Masdevallia amabile, M. chimsera, M. 
Harryana, M. ignea, M. Lindeni, M. Shuttle- 
worthi, M. tovarensis, and M. Veitchiana are 
among the best known forms in this genus, many 
of these being extremely variable. Other good 
cool-house kinds are Ada aurantiaca, Bletia 
hyacinthina, Dendrobium Jamesianum, Disa 
grand i flora, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Pilumna fragrans, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, and Tricopilia suavis. The majority 
of those named for the cool-house will thrive 
well in a oold frame during the summer months, 
but must be housed on the approach of frost. 
Several of the Dendrobiums, Vandas, and other 
warm-house species require a oooler house in 
winter, but as we have not room here to go into 
cultural details we must refer you to the weekly 
notes in Gardening. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 

I was much interested in the article on the 
above subject in your issue of October 26, and 
can thoroughly endorse nearly all the remarks 
of your correspondent, “ F. W. B.” Living 
close to the sea myself, and having given the 
subject some little attention, I should like to 
add a few remarks, especially as you invite 
further notes on the subject. 

The hints given by “ F. W. B.” on creating 
shelters to enable the young plants or trees to 
get a start and make some amount of growth 
are invaluable, and cannot, I think, be improved 
upon. The list of trees, etc., he gives also un¬ 
doubtedly includes most of the very best sub¬ 
jects for this purpose, and I fear I cannot do 
much more than emphasise the great value for 
such positions of some of them. 

In the first place, the Tamarisk ought to be 
much more largely employed in exposed places 
near the sea than it is. I wm recently quite 
Htruck with the strength and beauty of a long 
line of it near here, planted on the top of an 
exposed bank only a few yards from the sea, in 
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a very open spot, and without an atom of 
shelter of any kind. The situation is open to the 
English Channel, and exposed to the full force 
of the south-west gales; the plants had evidently 
been planted to afford shelter, and admirably 
they fulfil their purpose. The plant is, of course, 
not a very stiff or robust one naturally, but it 
makes a capital hedge or break, and with the 
support of a few stakes, etc., appears capable of 
standing anything. I noticed that the sea or 
windward side was quite as green and luxuriant 
as the other, and as the spray must often break 
over it in stormy weather it is obvious that 
salt water does not hurt it in the least. 

The Austrian, Scotch, and Weymouth Pines, 
again, are among the very best of trees to with¬ 
stand and break the strong sea winds, and I 
have often noticed, when planted quite close to 
the sea, that they, the first and last in particu¬ 
lar, “ give ” to or suffer from the wind little, if 
at all, and are nearly as well grown and luxuriant 
on one side as the other. The Poplars, too, are 
grand seaside trees, never exhibiting the “ bat¬ 
tered” appearance on the windward side after a 
storm that so many other shrubs and trees do. 
Rhododendrons and the glossy-leaved Arbutus, 
or Strawberry-tree, again, are grand seaside 
plants, both attaining enormous dimensions 
where planted within reach of the salt sea 
breeze, which evidently suits them admirably. 

There is no better seaside plant or shrub 
than the Euonymus. Many years ago I dis¬ 
covered its value as a town plant, but, as Mr. 
Groom says, no one can help remarking its 
luxuriant and really handsome appearance 
when growing on or near the Bouth coast, though 
how it may behave in more northern latitudes I 
cannot say. Although in and near London it 
grows and thrives (as, having planted thousands 
of it there, I well know), in such situations it 
wears a sooty, woe-begone aspect that would 
render it almost unrecognisable to those who 
know it only as it is here. Yet near the sea it 
grows like a weed—bits of the common green 
variety stuck in almost anyhow in the open 
ground making good plants in two or three 
years’ time—and wears at all seasons such a 
bright, fresh, and luxuriant appearance, as to 
render it at once the finest evergreen or hedge 
plant extant for all such localities. Years ago 
its luxuriant beauty in and around Swansea, 
and on other parts of the coast of South Wales, 
impressed itself indelibly on my memory, and 
the more I see of it the more I admire and like 
it. Here it is grown in bush form—often 
attaining the dimensions of a small tree—as a 
hedge plant, fence, screen, or what not, and 
also against the walls of houses, etc., on any 
aspect, where it runs up to a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet, and remains green, glossy, and refreshing 
to the eye at all seasons. The common or 
green variety is, of course, the moat vigorous ; 
and, by-the way, how many varieties are there 
of this ? I know three or four at least, the 
broad-leaved one with green young leaves being 
much the best. The variegated kinds are fine 
as shrubs or for window-boxes, etc., but none of 
them grow like the green kind. These, the 
gold and silver sorts, are usually propagated by 
mean8 of cuttings, but if grafted in heat in 
the spring they make large plants in half the 
time, the broad-leaved variety being employed 
as a stock. The sale for them in this district is 
enormous, and however many one may raise, the 
variegated kinds, golden in particular, are always 
scarce and command good prioes. 

Now for Escallonia macrantha. Many years 
ago I knew this plant, but had no idea of its 
beauty and vigour till I saw it on the south-west 
coasts, and since here, growing into thick, strong 
hedges—masses, rather—covered with the soft 
red blossoms, and at all seasons glossy, fresh, 
and beautiful. No doubt some of the other 
varieties would thrive equally as well. 

One fine seaside plant has not yet been 
mentioned. This is the Sweet Bay (Lauras 
nobilia). All along the south and south-west coast s 
this thrives luxuriantly, though not very rapidly, 
and presents almost as handsome an appearance 
as the green Euonymus. Where I am now 
living there is a hedge of it, thick and strong as 
Holly, and glossy and fragrant as Myrtle. It 
loves the sea breeze and salt spray, and even 
during the last severe winter suffered scarcely 
at all from the intense frost. 

B. C. R., Worthing, 


ESCALLONIA HEDGES IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN. 

Mr. W. Welden, in his note on the above 
(p. 539), seems to have overlooked the protection 
that was given to his Escallonia during the 
severe frost of last winter, not by himself, but 
by Nature, in the shape of a covering of snow. 
Had snow not fallen there would, in my opinion, 
have been a very different tale to telL On the 
south-western sea-coast, where no snow fell, a 

f reat number of these shrubs perished ; indeed, 
know nurseries where almost the whole 
collection died. The climate in this neighbour¬ 
hood is far milder than in the north of England, 
yet Cabbages, which were uninjured in parts of 
Yorkshire, were almost without exception killed 
in the south, owing to the snowy covering 
which was present in the former case being 
wanting in the latter. At Penzance whole 
hedges of Veronicas were absolutely killed, and 
I saw cases where even the hardy Euonymus 
was so badly injured that it had to be cut down 
to the ground-level. At Tresco, in the Scilly 
Isles, the Escallonia hedges were uninjured, but 
on that favoured island 5 degs. of frost was the 
greatest cold recorded. Experiments in plant¬ 
growing are always commendable, but I 
imagine that the experiment of growing Escal¬ 
lonia hedges in Lancashire is one foredoomed to 
failure, not immediate, perhaps, but ultimate. 
My own experience has convinced me that the 
Mexican Orange flower (Choisya ternata), a 
shrub once deemed tender, is far hardier than 
Escallonia macrantha, and E. Montevidensis is 
even more susceptible. 

8. W. F., Torquay, 


TH1 KITOHHN QARD9N. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Storing roots. 

In my last note I mentioned the necessity for 
making the best use of roots, termed winter 
vegetables, by o&reful storage, taking into 
account the quantity and quality of the roots. 
Many amateurs lose much of the value of their 
winter crop by improper storage. I will give 
an instance, as Potatoes in a warm place grow 
out so and soon become shrivelled. They turn 
black in the centre, and when cooked towards 
the early part of the year are uneatable. 
Here is a case for cold storage ; but, free from 
frost and water, and the plan of damping 
cannot be beaten. I am aware that there are 
objections to it; it is difficult to get at the roots 
in severe weather ; but the way out of the 
trouble is to have a sufficient supply taken out 
at one time to last in oase frost comes suddenly. 
The flavour of these roots is also much impaired 
by exposure. Onions are often thought to require 
a warm store, whereas it is the reverse. They 
will stand any amount of frost if dry, not in 
heaps, but suspended or in ropes attached to a 
roof. Ours last year stood the severe winter 
without injury. Such roots as Carrots will 
winter in the ground if storeroom is short. 
Turnips and Parsnips may be treated in a clamp 
like Potatoes, but should never get placed in a 
dry, warm room—in fact, Parsnips are best left 
in the ground and dug as required. If the store 
is at all warm and dry, Beetroot may be stored 
like Potatoes and, kept cool, will be good well 
into the spring. In storing roots in a building, 
it is well to use plenty of fine ashes, soil, or Band 
between the roots, as this keepB them at an even 
temperature and prevents drying. There are 
other roots, such as Chicory, Salsafy, Soorzonera, 
which require storing, but these are not much 
grown by the amateur, though equally deserv¬ 
ing of culture, as change of vegetables in the 
winter is desirable. Chicory is excellent for 
salads and as a vegetable. It requires a cool 
store—in fact, may be left in the Boil and 
covered with litter in a sheltered corner and 
well-drained place, but being a tender root will 
not stand much wet with frost. 

By storing roots the kitchen garden may be 
made more interesting—for instance, how much 
neater the soil looks when dry and in a condition 
to get pulverised by the weather. There is no 
advantage in leaving this department untidy 
for months and then having a grand clean up in 
spring. By doing the work now, the soil is in 
better condition to receive the crops, insoot life 
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is destroyed, and the ground sweetened. How 
often old Bean and Pea and other sticks may be 
seen in the ground long after the crop is cleared, 
looking unsightly and the sticks decaying. These, 
tied in bundles, answer the same purpose another 
season. A little more attention to walks, by 
sweeping, rolling, and cleansing, will be time 
well spent. Now is the season to repair defec¬ 
tive drains and make the kitchen garden as 
pleasurable as other portions. Any decaying 
vegetable matter should be cleared away, useless 
stumps removed, and the hoe passed between 
growing crops of winter Cabbage and such-like. 
This wul add a neat appearance to the quarter 
and benefit the crop. G. W. 


NOTES ON MUSHROOMS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

The present season is a capital time to com¬ 
mence the formation of a series of Mushroom- 
beds, as under ordinary circumstances, and 
with proper attention, the Mushrooms will begin 
to appear early in December, and, all being 
well, the beds will remain in a productive con¬ 
dition over Christmas and the New Year, when 
the toothsome Fungi are always highly esteemed, 
and in great demand. Indeed, if only one bed 
can be constructed, it can scarcely be done at a 
better time than the present. 

As regards position, a sheltered spot in the 
open air, as under large tie## (preferably 
evergreen), with shelter of some kind on the 
north and ea9t, will suffice in default of a shed 
or cellar, and a little earlier in the autumn such 
a spot is frequently made use of; but as the 
season of frost and snow is now so rapidly 
approaching, it is mnoh better and safer in every 
way to make up the beds under cover of some 
kind. An ordinary Mush room-shed, with thick 
walls, constructed either of brick or of a double 
“ skin ” of boards inside and out, the space be¬ 
tween being filled with sawdust,and athatchedor 
lined roof of some kind, is a most useful struc¬ 
ture, especially if fitted with a couple of rows 
of hot-water piping. It is frequently employed 
for forcing Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, etc , as 
well as for its legitimate purpose. Here beds 
may be started at almost all seasons of the year, 
particularly if they stand in a north or shady 
aspect, which is more equable and favourable 
for this purpose than any other. A dry cellar, 
or better still a cave or the like, entirely under 
ground is, however, quite as good or better, the 
temperature being so even, and little or no 
artificial heat, except that afforded by the beds 
themselves, being required. The principal part 
of the supply of Mushrooms for Paris iB grown in 
caves or deserted underground quarries, and in 
Edinburgh they are cultivated largely, and with 
great success, in a disused railway-tunnel. Of 
course, in small establishments such things 
must be accommodated wherever they can, but 
there are very few gardens where a bed or two 
cannot be found room for somewhere, a capital 
place (at least, in the winter and spring) being 
under a raised stage in an ordinary greenhouse, 
but there should be no hot-water pipes near. 
The proper temperature for a Mushroom house, 
shed, or the like is a range of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and the nearer it can be kept to this at any 
season the better. 

Manure to use. 

According to the old-fashioned plan, the man¬ 
ure (which, by-the-way, must be obtained from 
stables where the horses have plenty of hard 
food—Corn, etc.—the dung from Grass-fed 
horses being nearly useless) must be stacked, 
turned over, and shaken out time after time, 
either in the open if the weather is fine, or in 
an airy shed, until all the rank steam and strong 
heat have passed away, and the whole has 
become perfectly sweet and about half-dry. If of a 
very strong nature, it should have a moderate 
quantity of the dry sweepings from a hay¬ 
loft; or the like mixed with it to prevent it 
settliog down too close. But at the present 
day, however, we avoid a large part of the 
labour of such frequent turning and careful pre¬ 
paration by mixing about a fifth part of fresh 
or maiden loam with the manure, and when this 
is done all that is neoessary is to turn over and 
shake the material out twice or thrice at most, 
removing only any long straw, sticks, or other 
rubbish. Mix the whole well together, and 
make up the bed at-zmoe. The lnam absorbs 
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any excessive heat, steam, or rankness, and 
renders the whole perfectly sweet and wholesome 
at once, while the Mushrooms follow suit, and 
attain a greater substance and better flavour 
than by the other method. Some place the 
manure and loam in alternate layers, and this 
also is not a bad plan, though inferior to that 
here recommended. 

When making up the beds the material must 
be put firmly together, beating it down well 
with the back of the fork, layer by layer. Finish 
oil neatly with a somewhat rounded surface. 
The usual depth for indoor beds is 10 inches or 
12 inches in front, and 18 inches to 2 feet or so 
at the back (when made against a wall), with a 
width of from 3 feet to 5 feet. In the open 
ridge-shaped beds, about 3 feet wide at the 
base, and nearly as high, are usually employed, 
and in large houses or sheds the same form may 
be adopted, though, as a rule, the other is the 
most convenient. 

In the course of a few days, if the material 
was in the right condition to start with (this is 
always a most important point, by-the-bye), it 
will begin to heat, the temperature attained 
being shown by a plunging thermometer. Let 
it rise to the maximum (though if this exceeds 
somewhere about 150 degs., there is something 
wrong), and fall again to between 85 degs. and 
90 degs., then insert the Bpawn. This is 
sold in the form of cakes, each of which 
is to be broken into about eight pieces 
and these be inserted in small holes 
2 inches deep, made 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart all over the surface of the bed. Cover 
each over with the manure taken out, and press 
all down quite firmly. Then Bpread a layer, 
about 1£ inches thica, of fresh, sweet, loamy 
soil all over the surface, level, and pat it down 
evenly, and imooth it over well with the back 
of the spade, frequently dipped in a pail of 
water. Now let the surface dry for a day or 
so, and then lay about 6 inches of dry hay, 
litter, or Fein (Bracken) all over to check 
further evaporation, and aid in maintaining an 
even temperature. 

Gathering the Mushrooms. 

In five or six weeks* time (during which no 
water ought to be necessary or given) the first 
Mushrooms ought to appear. When gathering 
uncover only a small part of the bed at a time, 
pull out the Fungi with a sharp twisting motion 
—they should never be cut—and replace the 
covering again directly. When a bed shows 
signs of exhaustion, or becomes very dry, let it 
have a good soaking with tepid water or weak 
liquid-manure, in which a small handful of salt 
has been dissolved in each large pail. Apply 
with a fine-rosed can, giving only enough the 
first time to moisten the surface, and when this 
has gone in give a little more, and so on, 
repeating the sprinkling time after time, until 
the whole is well moistened. If water is poured 
rapidly on a dry, sloping bed the greater part 
will run off, of course. After this the bed will 
usually take a new lease of life, and often con¬ 
tinue productive for some time. 

In the successful construction and manage¬ 
ment of the Mushroom-beds a good deal of 
judgment, as well as some amount of experi¬ 
ence, is necessary. A good guide is to bear in 
mind the conditions under which Mushrooms 
are produced naturally in the open fields and 
meadows. The Fungi are always most plentiful 
after a warm, dry summer, succeeded by showery 
weather in August or the early part of Septem¬ 
ber. The drought favours the development of 
the spawn-threads or mycelium, ana a few 
gentle showers cause these to produce Mush¬ 
rooms on the surface freely. These conditions 
should be imitated as nearly as possible, and 
if a bed does not show any “ buttons ” at or 
soon after the right time, and appears to be dry, 
a gentle sprinkling or two (removing the cover¬ 
ing first, and always using tepid water) will 
usually enable them to become developed. The 
spawn must, of course, be fresh and good ; if 
stale or overdried it is often useless, and the 
best is that made at home (when this can be 
done), or taken from beds in full work. 

Mushrooms and pastures. 

As certain pastures are more productive of 
Mushrooms than others, so there are certain 
substances that, without the aid of spawn of 
any kind, have the property of creating the 
Fungi. Of these are sheep-manure, tan (spent 


tanners* bark), and leather-dust, the last two 
being, of course, practically the same thing. 
Where spent tan can be easily and cheaply 
obtained, a mixture of good stable-manure and 
this material (in a nearly fresh condition), in 
about equal parts, makes a firm and lasting bed, 
and produces Mushrooms abundantly. I have 
even had them spring up quite promiscuously, 
and without any spawn being used, in ordinary 
hot-beds composed of these materials, after the 
heat had declined considerably. Mushrooms 
also often appear in the soil or ashes beneath the 
racks in which leather is stored. An occasional 
sprinkling of tan or leather dust over an old 
meadow would be as likely to produce a crop of 
Mushrooms as anything that could be named, 
and the former, at auy rate, would afford the 
Grass a considerable amount of nourishment as 
it decayed. 

Meadows in which sheep have been pastured 
for any length of time also produce Mushrooms 
freely, as a rule. When living in the Australian 
bush some years ago, I used to go and look for 
them on the old sheep camps— i.e , srpots 
where the large flocks had made a habit of 
spending the night for some time—and seldom 
came away empty - handed at the proper 
seasons—spring and autumn—of course. In 
such places Mushrooms 10 inches to 12 inches 
in diameter were by no means uncommon, and I 
have seen one measuring nearly 18 inohes over, 
all quite wholesome and of delicious flavour. 
The largest Mushroom I have ever seen in this 
country was one nearly 10 inches across, found 
in a field in Southend, near Bromley, some few 
years ago. 

Though apparently of such a soft and tender 
nature, the force exerted by a growing Mush¬ 
room is extraordinary and almost incredible. 
I remember a case of a building in Leicester, I 
think, in which a concrete floor had been put 
down, and some considerable time subsequently 
a crop of Mushrooms becoming somehow formed 
beneath, cracked and broke the hard concrete 
to pieces in all directions in their efforts to 
develop themselves. 

Besides the true Mushroom (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) there are a number of other edible and 
perfectly wholesome Fungi to be found in this 
and other countries, but directions for die- 
tinguishing them correctly here would occujy 
too much space, and experimenting in thid 
direction is somewhat dangerous. The true 
Mushroom is easily recognised by its peculiar 
odour, the reddish-brown gills, and by the outer 
skin (of a dirty white) peeling off easily in strips 
nearly to the centre. R. 

Tomato-growing {Tomato).— You wi 1 
do better with young plants than old ones, even 
supposing the latter live through the winter. 
If you have young plants ready to go out, say, 
at Christmas, and can keep up a night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs., you ought to have ripe 
Tomatoes in May, and the same plants, under 
suitable conditions, will go on bearing all the 
summer by training in young wood. We have 
only justpulled the plants out of our earliest 
houses. The! Gloire de Dijon Rose, if not too 
largo, may be moved safely, though we think, 
we should let it remain and plant Niphetos in 
the better position. If there is not sufficient 
light in the house, section of which is given, 
there will be some difficulty in growing flowers 
for cutting, except in summer; but you might 
plant Asparagus plumosus for cutting, and this 
would probably pay as well as flowers. Poultry- 
manure will do for Tomatoes and Roses instead 
of guano. There is not much difference in the 
value of fresh manure and the same manure in 
a dry state, provided the manure has been kept 
under cover. 

Boll for Tomatoes (IF.).— As a rule, Tomatoes 
thrive best in a light and mcdentely sandy soil, especially 
if there be plenty of fibre in it, and a sufficient proportion 
of potash, etc. 

Seakale. —I should be glad if some reader 
of Gardening would tell me what to do with 
my Seakale ? I have some large roots. Can I 
take them up and force ? If so, what time ? 
Will the small pieoes of roots whioh have no 
crown make plants or most the old crown te 
split up ?—S J. 

*,* Now is a good time to take up your Sea¬ 
kale roots and force from now to March, as 
desired. Take off the Bide roots, trim the main 
ones, and save side roots for spring planting. 
These should be cut into pieces—4 inches to 
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6 inches long—to make good roots in one season. 
Force in a dark plaoe in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs., keep moist; it does well in a 
Mushroom* house, but should not be forced too 
hard. 60 degs. will suffice the Kale, being of 
better flavour, but takes longer to turn in; it 
also should not lack moisture. The cuttings or 
root-growths should be placed under the soil in 
open ground till March. 


CRIMSON CLOVE. 


Can any reader of Gardening say how many 
varieties of the Crimson Clove Carnation there 
are in cultivation? There are certainly two 
besides that distributed several years ago under 
the name of Paul Eogleheart, but which I do 
not oonsider sufficiently distinct from the old 
form to be worthy of a name. The flower-stems 
are rather shorter, but I see no difference in size 
of bloom, and it is quite as liable to disease as 
the typical form. I have been obliged to quite 
discard the old Crimson Clove, as I find that in 
this low-lying district it is impossible to keep it 
sufficiently healthy to bloom with freedom. I 
thought I might do better with Faul Engleheart, 
but all my layers, even at this early date, are 
quite ruined by disease. This will show what 
difficulties I have to contend with in Carnation 
culture, for when the plants are badly attacked 
in October, there is cot much chance for them 
later on when heavy rains and dense fogs 
prevail I have tried many kinds, but hitherto 
only Grenadin and the old Pink Clove have 
passed through the winter without injury. I 
nave now, however, a Crimson Clove that 
appears likely to be of great servioe. It came to 
me from a friend in the neighbourhood who got 
it from the north without a name. Up to the 
present I have seen no trace of disease on the 
plant. The flowers are as fragrant as those 
of the old Clove, as dark in colour, but not 
quite so large. The foliage is rather narrower, 
of a very rich green, and evidently of a harder 
nature than that of the true old Clove. I do 
not know if this variety is widely distributed, 
but if it remains disease-proof with me, I 
shall oonsider it one of the most valuable 
Carnations in cultivation. What is sadly 
needed is a race of Carnations that will suc¬ 
ceed in the open ground all the year through 
in localities that are not specially favourable 
for this flower. Grenadin u perfection in this 
respect, and in my opinion is the best outdoor 
Carnation ever raised. J, 


BUILDING AN ICE-HOU8E. 

1667.—The form of ioe-house generally in use 
is like an enlarged well dug out from 10 feet to 
15 feet in the earth in a shady and cool plaoe. 
As a rule, ice-houses are built the same in width 
as they are in depth. The house is generally 
placed on slightly rising ground, as it is indis¬ 
pensable that a drain should be placed in the 
bottom to allow the water from the melting ice 
to drain away. When I tell you that the 
interior of the well must be lined with bricks 
and oovered over with the same materials in the 
form of a dome, you will be able to realise that it 
is a costly affair. An entrance to the house 
most be provided in the form of a passage with 
an inner and an outer door. The top of the 
door may be on a level with the top of the dome. 
If you decide to build the house you had better 
go 3 feet deeper than the figures I have given 
yon than to reduoe the depth, as unless there 
is a good body of ice secured in the first place it 
will not keep well It is well that you should 
know that even with suoh preparations as I 
have advised, the structures are not always 
satisfactory, the ice being all gone before the 
summer is over. The reason for this I have never 
ascertained, nor met with anyone who could 
give the cause of failure. I am inclined to think 
that we must look for the cause in the com¬ 
position of the soil, some positions being 
naturally warmer than others. The most satis¬ 
factory house I have had to deal with was only 
3 feet (at the bottom of the well) above a large 
pond of water. What influence the body of 
water may have had on the inside temperature 
of the house I do not know, but we always found 
several feet in depth of ice when the time came 
round to lay in a fresh stock. I should never 
think of going to the expense of building an ioe- 
house myself, as a we 11 -built ice-stack is quite as 
reliable when the wtfrk is tljorcngtyv done, and 




frequently the ice keeps longer in these than in 
the moBt substantial house. To build an ice-stack 
properly the same care must be exercised in 
selecting the position for it. There must be the 
same facility for the waste water to drain away, 
and the situation must be cool and well shaded 
by trees from all points. I have tried building 
ice-stacks on a level with the surrounding 
ground, and with the base sunk about 4 feet. 
The latter plan proved to be the best. After 
the hole is dug out it should be lined with 
stiff Wheat-straw, a foot in thickness, 
and 6 inches of sawdust placed between the 
straw and the ice as the latter is brought in. 
Fifteen to twenty loads of ice are none too much 
to form a stack, which should be built in the 
form of a cone, and then covered with sawdust 
to the depth of 12 inches. Press a layer of straw 
6 inches thick firmly upon it. The next opera¬ 
tion is as important as any of the details. The 
object is to have a body of stagnant air surround¬ 
ing the stack. To do this some stout poles 
should be placed over the stack, all meeting at 
the top, and 18 inches away from the bottom. 
When these poles are thickly thatched with 
straw, a kind of chamber surrounds the interior 
structure, and does as muoh as anything to 
secure an equable temperature. The outer 
covering must be of sufficient consistency to 
prevent any air from reaching the interior. 

J. C. C. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PER8IAN CYCLAMENS, CHINESE PRIM- 
ULA8, AMD BEGONIAS FROM SEED. 
Having gained what knowledge I have from 
reading your valuable paper, I think it may 
interest some of your leaders if I give some of 
the results obtained. My first efforts of growing 
my plants from seed were devoted to 
Cyclamens and Primulas. 

I followed the instructions given in Gardening 
week by week, and I was quite surprised at my 
first suooess. From one small packet of Cycla¬ 
men-seed I had about fifty plants, and it was 
most interesting to watch the growth. Having 
no propagator, I obtained a strong box, about 
2 feet square, and nearly filled it with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, then another box, smaller and less 
deep, and having prepared the soil according 
to your directions, nearly filled the smaller box 
with it, placing the seeds with a pointed stick 
at regular intervals on the surface. Then after 
covering with silver-Band filled it up to the top 
with damp Moss. I then sunk the box in the 
fibre that wa* in the larger box, and covered 
with a sheet of glass large enough to cover the 
largest box, and plaoed it on the hot-water pipes 
under the staging. After a time I had the 
pleasure of seeing a small bulb (or corm, I 
believe it is called) form upon the surface. I 
then removed the Moss, ana brought the small 
box gradually into the light. One leaf appeared 
to each corm, and the corms I put into thumb 
pots, keeping them on a shelf near the glass, 
transferring them into 3 inch pots, and after¬ 
wards into 5-inoh pots as required. The after- 
treatment is very simple. After they have done 
flowering, and there is no further fear of frost, 
they are plunged up to the rims in cinder-ashes 
in a cold frame, keeping them clean and moist 
by occasional syringing. At the end of August 
they are top-dressed, first taking all the top sour 
soil from the pots, and then using Thomson’s 
manure. They are covered with fresh loam, 
returned to the frame, and kept rather close for 
a few days, and brought into the greenhouse 
on the first appearance of frost. They are kept 
on a shelf near the glass ; the result of the above 
treatment is that at the time I am writing 
(Nov. 2nd), the plants are a mass of healthy 
leaves and blooms. 

The Primula-seed I treated exactly in the 
same way, with the exception of not covering 
with Moss, and as they are best raised annually 
they are thrown away after flowering. The 
Cyclamen-seed I sowed Jan. 20th, and Primula 
April 10th. After succeeding so well with the 
above I determined to try 

Begonias, and from these I have had greater 
pleasure and suooess than anything that1 have 
yet grown. From one packet of single and one 
of double I raised 150 plants. Of oourse, the 
seedlings varied very muoh, but all were beau¬ 
tiful, fluid some extremely so. I was very 


surprised when I received the seed $ it was as 
fine as snuff, and you could have laid the whole 
of it on a threepenny-piece. This being so, of 
course, it requires very careful handling. I 
took two 6-inch pots and half filled them with 
crocks, and filled them to 1-inch of the top with 
good maiden loam, well mixed with silver-sand, 
covering that with silver-sand only. Then 
sowed the seed as evenly as possible, leaving it 
uncovered. I then placed the pots in fibre in a 
box covered with glass, and put it on the hot- 
water pipes under the stage, as previously 
mentioned. Some of the seedlings Boon made 
their appearance, but they came up very irregu¬ 
larly, others not appearing for some time after¬ 
wards. As soon as each seedling was large 
enough to be taken out with two small pointed 
stioks, they were placed in boxes of loam and 
manure, with silver-samd, 2 inches apart each 
way, and as soon as the leaves touched they 
were again put into 3-inoh pots. When these 
were full of roots some were potted into 5 inch 
pots, and others planted into well-prepared beds 
in the garden. They all flowered well, but those 
planted out in the garden certainly mekde the 
best growth. The after-management is very 
simple. Those in pots, after they hsul done 
flowering in the greenhouse, are placed outside 
to ripen, and then brought back into the green¬ 
house and laid on their sides under the staging, 
where they remain until the end of February ; 
I then stand them in water until quite soaked, 
amd place them on boards on the hot-water pipes 
under the staging. In less than a month they 
have made a good start. I then shake them 
out and repot in the smallest pots they will go 
into, using loam, mixed with cow-manure, soot, 
Thomson’s manure, and road-sorapings, and 
place on a shelf near the glass. As soon a? 
these pots are full of roots they are potted into 
their 6-inoh flowering pots, and as soon as they 
show flower-buds they are given soot-water and 
liquid-manure, made by placing horse-droppings 
in a bag in a tub of water. Those that are used 
for bedding are taken up as soon am injured by 
frost. When nearly dry they are cleaned and 
paoked in boxes of fibre placed in a dry cellar. 
They are then started in the same boxes some 
time in April by simply watering, and kept in 
frames until fear of frost is over, when they are 
planted out in the beds where they will continue 
to bloom until frost again puts in its appearance. 
I sowed the seed of these Begonias Jan. 21, 
and send you a small photo of one of the seed¬ 
lings. The colour of the flowers is deep 
crimson. E. G. G., Shrewsbury . 


Unhealthy Palm. —I wrote to you a few 
weeks ago about a Date (?) Palm of mine, which 
was covered with scale, and you recommended 
me to wash it with soft-soap and water. I did 
so lflttt week, using about 4 oz. of soft-soap to 
14 quarts water. It removed the scale, but 
Binoe then the Palm has a very dried-up, 
withered appearance, and the leaves hang down 
as if the stalks were not strong enough to support 
them, and at the base the stalks feel soft and 
withered to the touch, and are twisted amd 
weak. It does not want water, and keeps on 
growing new leaves very well. I send sketch 
of Palm, so that you may know the variety. I 
have the earth pressed very close in pot, as I 
was told it was good to do so.— Lucy Lewin. 

'/ Four ounces of soft-soap is too much to me 
in 1^ quarts of water. We are afraid you have 
injured the plants by too strong a wash, espe¬ 
cially if the strong solution was allowed to run 
down into the heart of the plant, and possibly 
also to the roots. 4 oz. of soap would be a 
strong wctsh in a gallon of water; but if used 
carefully that strength would have done no 
harm. There is nothing for it but to wait 
results. If the heart of the plant is not injured, 
new fronds will start away in due time. When¬ 
ever a strong insecticide is used it should be 
kept from the heart and also from the roots, and 
the plants should be syringed with clean water 
as soon as the sponging is finished. 

Heating a greenhouse and vinery 

(Three Years' Reader , AxminsierJ .—It is 
always a bad plan to place a boiler or stove of 
any kind in a glass-house. A certain amount of 
dust and dirt is unavoidable, and this is very 
detrimental to plant life. The proper place for 
the boiler in this case is outside the house, 
opposite to the division or partition between the 
two. Run the flow and return connections 
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through the front wall, on the aide of the 
division wall which may be moat convenient, 
and on these fix two T’ 8 » branching off right 
and left, with a valve on the flow on each side 
(there is no necessity to have valves on the 
returns). In order to maintain a warm green¬ 
house or intermediate temperature in the larger 
house three rows (one flow and two returns) of 
4-inoh piping along the front will be necessary, 
and we should put the same in the other, though 
if frost is to be excluded only here two rows 
will do. In this way rather less than 100 feet 
of piping will be required, but the boiler ought 
to be capable of heating from 120 feet to 150 feet. 
As far as we know the boiler mentioned is a very 
effective one. If the pipes oould be carried 
along the n.-w. end of the larger house two rows 
would sutfioe, but this cannot be done without 
crossing the doorway. 

Jufiticia calycotricha —The genus J na¬ 
tions is in the ‘‘Dictionary of Gardening ** 
spoken of as a large and most confused one 
and to this remark no one will, I think, take 
any exception, for most of those that are com¬ 
monly grown are referred to some other genus. 
Thus one just now beautifully in flower under 
the name of J. calycotricha is also known as 
Schaueria calycotricha; the purple-flowered 
J. specioBa that blooms later on is a Peristophe, 
while others are included in the genera Jacobinia, 
Cyrtanthera, and Dianthera. That at the head¬ 
ing of this note—J. calycotricha—is, like many 
other of the flowering Acantbads, an upright¬ 
growing, sparely-branched plant, and the blos¬ 
soms are borne in terminal clusters. In this 
the individual blooms are little more than an 
inch long, but, being borne in crowded dusters, 
they are very attractive. The showiest part of 
the inflorescence is, however, furnished by the 
calyx segments, which are long, narrow, and, as 
in the flowers, of a yellow tint, so that a well- 
flowered plant is very pretty, added to whioh it 
is of a colour little represented among stove- 
flowering plants. The flowering season of this 
Justiciais during the autumn and winter months. 
It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced into 
this country about seventy years ago. At one 
time it was generally grown, but, in common 
with many other beautiful stove-flowering 
plants, it declined in popularity when the rage 
for plants with foliage distinctions set in some 
twenty-five years ago or thereabouts. The 
different Acanthads are, as a rule, of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture, and this forms no exception. 
Old plants are in all cases liable to run up thin 
and naked at the base, hence the most satisfac¬ 
tory method is to propagate a few young ones 
from cuttings and grow them on freely. They 
may be stopped once, or in some oases twice, 
but at the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the finest heads of blossoms are borne on 
the most vigorous shoots ; hence no more pinch¬ 
ing should be resorted to than is absolutely 
necessary. Where they will not be too tall 
some of them may be allowed to run up without 
stopping, and in this way the finest heads will 
be produced.—H. P. 

Plants for a wall.— I have a wall 70 feet 
long facing due south, and sheltered from north 
and east winds. I propose planting a collection 
of hardy Magnolias against it, and should be 
very grateful if any of the readers of Gardening 
would tell me what kinds to plant, and whether 
they are likely to thrive in such a position? I 
should be glad also of any hints as to when they 
ought to be planted and how treated ?— East 
Sussex. 

*** We should certainly think that you would 
not do wrong in planting Magnolias there. 
Plant M. conspicua, the early-flowering deci¬ 
duous one and its purple tinged variety Soulan- 
geana. Then you might plant M. Watsoni, M. 
parviflora, both new species; the old M. gran- 
diflora, often very beautiful against a wall; and 
the early-blooming M. stellata (Halleana) and 
its rose-coloured variety, which is, however, 
rather rare. All these are really handsome 
kinds, and the cream of the family as regards 
flowers. Plant in the spring and in well dug 
loamy soil. We should think the natural soil in 
your district quite good enough. 


„ The Wild Carden: or, the Naturalisation and 
NatwcU Grouping of*Hardy Kxotle Planu, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers . - Fourth edition, wUk 
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Questions.—! Queries and answers are interted in 
Gardening free cf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for Insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side cf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubuihrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (whioh, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, toils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the samp question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do t veil to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDnnra 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1738.— Potting Lilies.—1 should (eel obliged If you 
would kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
when would be the right time to pot up to grow on in a ! 
greenhouse Lilium speciosum, L. Harris!, and L. auratum 
to bloom about July or August next, and what treatment 
and soil would suit them best?— Home Chat. 

1737.— A ftnit Instead of Plum.—I am lifting a 
Victoria Plum from a wall about 15 feet high, facing north, 
because the fruit never came to much, for want of sun I 
suppose. Would you kindly say in your columns what I 
had best put in its place—you will note the district? The 
height is about 630 feet above sea level. 1 have already a 
large Cherry (which does well), another Plum, and a 
Morello Cherry against the same wall. — Inquirer, 
Lanark. _ 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1733.— Unhealthy Tacsonla(£. L. D.).— Outback 
the Tacsonia and thoroughly clean it with some approved 
insecticide, such as any of those advertised in Gardenino. 
You must pick out every scrap of mealy-bug with a small 
pointed stick. This pest gets into the corners and must be 
eradicated. The vaporiser is an improved form of the 
old and offensive fumigator. You can plant what you 
call a creeping Geranium, by which we presume you mean 
Ivy-leaved, at the base if you like. 

1730.— Michaelmas Daisies (Mrs. Cecil Lane).— 
You can get these at any good hardy plant nursery, such 
as any of those that advertise in Gardening. The earliest 
in flower, which usually oommence to bloom about the 
end of August, are Aster acris and A. amellus bessarabicus. 
They are both dwarf, the former covered with narrow- 
petalled, delicate lilac flowers ; those of the other bolder 
and rich purple in colour. They last throughout Septem¬ 
ber in beauty. Amellus bessarabicus is the better of the 
two for cutting. You can have others and late kinds, as 
A. Irovis, A. ericoides, A. horizontalis, A. Novi-Belgi, A. 
Novse-Angli®, A. punlceus, A. lineariloliue, A. dumosus, 
etc. 

1740. -Sowing Anemone seed in November. 
— Is it too late to sow Anemone seed this month, if the 
weather continues open? And if sown, how soon is it 
likely to come into flowtr?— No Name. 

*»* No; it is too late to sow now. Wait until the 
spring, arid they willfiouer the following autumn. Sow 
thinly in the open in a well-prepared bed. 

1741 —Roses for fence.— I have an open Iron fence, 
about 7 feet high, and should be glad to hear the names 
of a few hardy evergreen, or nearly evergreen, Boses that 
would quickly cover it ?—B. 

Gloire de Dijon, Rf.oe d'Or, Bouquet d’Or, all nearly 
evergreen; Musk Rose (R. moschata), Pauls Single 
White, and R. polyantha, or any of the old cluster kinds, 
like Felieite Perpftuee, etc. 

1712.— Achlmenes, etc.— 3hould the corms of Achi* 
menes and Gesneras be taken out ,of the soil when they 
have died down ?— Bkn-my Cures. 

%* These are best shaken out when ripe and stored with 
a little Cocoa-nut fibre or sand in some moderately-dry 
place where the temperature will not fall below 4.7 degs. 

1743.— A Myrobella Plum.—I have a fan-trained 
tree, marked Plum “ Myrobella.” Will you please say if 
this is of any use for fruit bearing, or if it is any use as an 
ornamental-trained tree for a house side ?—W. Smith. 

*»* On a warm wall, or in a sheltered situation, this 
species, known commonly as the “ Cherry Plum,” bears 
freely, and as it flowers early, it is also in some degree 
ornamental. The fruit is small and round, something 
like that of a large Cherry. It is very useful for making 
tarts, preserving, etc. 

17U.—A water barometer.— “Mias L." wants to 
know how to make a barometer with water in a Florentine 
flaak inverted in a glass jar? Should the water be put in 
the jar or the flask to start with ? 

Put the water in the jar, invert the flask in the 
water, and the thing is done. 

1745. -Jerusalem Artichoke roots turning 
black.— Would some reader kindly tell me if Jerusalem 
Artichokes would turn black in oooking after being taken 
up a few days? I know they are not full grown yet, but 
have never beard of them turning fel^ck before,—S. A. 

*,* Tfie fault is in Ifie cooking * 


1740.— Persian Cyclamens.— I have several pots of 
Persian Cyclamen, whioh are rather slow in coming on. 
Kindly inform how to treat them ?—W. G. 

*»* The best place for Cyclamens now is a shelf near tha 
glass in a moderately warm, well-ventilated greenhouse. 
If you cannot supply exactly these conditions get tha 
nearest you can to them. 

1747. — Beds for Onions.— Please to say how to 
make a bed tor spring Onions that have been struck in » 
hothouse, as I wish to grow for show ?— Doncaster. 

*«* Beds for Onions raised in heat should new be pre¬ 
pared on a warm border. A dd plenty of decayed manure- r 
and alloic the soil to get well sweetened by planting-tima. 
Plant when ready in rotes 18 inches apart, with 1 foot 
between the plants. You will require to feed freely during 
growth, giving guano, fish - manure, and phosphate*. 
Water also in dry weather to wash the food down ta 
roots. 

1748. — Transplanting outdoor Vine.— I should 
be much obliged if you would tell me if I can transplant m 
Grape-Vine which is out-of-doors against a south wall, and 
the best time to do so ? I do not know the variety, and it 
is a somewhat old plant.—6. Howard Thblby. 

%* You do not say in what position you wish to replant 
the Vine. The end of March or early in April is best, and 
you would do well to get this work quickly done, and 
secure all the fibrous roots possible. Probably you would 
find a strong young Vine do better, and you could them 
choose a good variety of Sweetioater. 

1749. —Red-spider in orchard-house.— During 
my absence from home for a month during August my 
Peach and Neotarine-trees got infested with red-spider. 

I destroyed a good many of them, but those left appear to* 
have hibernated on the stems and branches of the* 
Nectarines—some in webs attached to the trees. How/ 
can I most effectually destroy these?— East A noli an. 

*»* Well syringe the trees with a mixture of Tobacco- 
renter and sulphur, and when dry give a dressing off 
Gishurst compound in a thick state. 

1750. —Oravel for garden walks.— Where cam 
the different kinds of gravel (locluding limestone chip- 
pings) be obtained, and about at what cost per ton?— 
Gravel. 

*«* Gravel is always obtained as far as possible in the" 
neighbourhood, as the cost for carriage for any distance is 
so heavy. Near London the Croydon gravel is usually 
employed, but the cost of this at Liverpool would be pro¬ 
hibitive. Apply at a railway company’s goods yard. 

1751. — Market gardening.— Would market gar¬ 
dening be likely to pay on suitable land where labour la 
cheap, within half-a-mile of a railway-station, and twenty- 
five of a large town ?—X. Y. Z. 

*** This is a difficult question to ansroer. The result 
would probably depend upon the experience and business 
capabilities or shrewdness of the investor, and, to somo 
extent, upon the town or market; there are good and bad 
ones. In these days it is much easier to lose money tham 
o make it in this fine. 

1752. — Single Cactus Dahlias.— I bought a packet, 
of seed of the new single Cactus Dahlias from one of tha 
leading seed houses last spring, but only about three plant* 
bore flowers in the least like the illustration in the cata¬ 
logue, and they were not constant The rest were all! 
ordinary single, with a few semi-double flowers. Is this* 
usual, or is it likely that the seed was mixed ?— O. B. 

* # * Dahlias vary a great deal from seed, especiallyt 
purchased seeds. One can never be certain what the seed¬ 
lings will turn out. 

1753. — Night-soil.— I have some night soil perfectly' 
free from any superfluous matter. 1 baa it mixed with a. 
large proportion of yellow loam. It has been turned over- 
many times since, and that was in April. I have only a- 
small garden. How and when should I use it, and the 
quantity per square yard ?— Amateur. 

*** You may use three barrowtful of the manurial 
compost per square rod for all vegetable crops. Will be 
valuable for Onions, Cabbages, and Cauliflowers. 

1754. — Rose Marechal Kiel swelling.— I have 
two Mar6chal Niel Roses in my conservatory, and a little 
distance up the stem there is a swelling or something grow¬ 
ing out, and then it splits. Will you kindly tell me what 
it is and how to stop it ? Iam afraid it will kill the trees- 
-II. C. 

*** An old complaint in this Rose—canker. Mo one 
knows really how to get rid of it, but it generally kills the 
plant. It is a disease perhaps due to unsuitable stock , at 
any rate, you have no remedy. 

1755 — Yew-hedges —Please tell me the beet method 
of growing Yew-hedges on sandy soil in an exposed situa¬ 
tion. How far apart should the trees be, and how should 
the soil be prepared.—K. B. 

*,* You must buy “ hedging ” Yews, gro wn on purpose 
for hedges in Surrey nurseries, and put them 18 inches 
apart, if you want a good result quickfy. The land wants 
no preparation beyond a good digging. If the soil is 
very poor or light, the trees would benefit by a mulch of 
manure after planting, and a good watering to settle the 
soil, also next spring and summer if the weather is very 
dry. 

1756. — Kitchen garden in poor condition.— 
My kitchen garden is full of worms, slugs, and wire-worms. 
I have put on gas-lime, according to instructions given in 
Gardening. Would stable-manure do better tbau guano 
to apply in February ?—C. H. H., Plymouth. 

V* Stable-manure would be much better if decayed. 
We would advise also the use of such aids as guano when 
the crops are growing. 

1757. —Pickled wood.— I am pulling up a boundary 
fence to my garden, the material used being what is oom- 
monly known here as pickled wood. What I wish to ask 
you, or any any of your readers who hsve had experience 
of this wood is if it will injure fruit-trees planted against 
it, as the fence will be 5 feet 0 inches high. I thought of 
planting Plum-trees along it.—J. B. R. 

*** The pickled wood fence trill not injure fruit-trees. 
They need pot touch tty fence for a few months. 
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1758 -Flower-beds infested with worms.— 

Small flower-beds are infested with worms and slugs. As 
they are planted with bulbs they cannot be disturbed. 
Would salt or soot do any good ; if salt, how much ? I 
suppose lime would kill roots and bulbs ?—C. H. H., 
Plymouth. 

V* We do not advise salt. Use soot freely, or, what is 
better, dry wood-ashes, mixed with soot and freshly-slaked 
lime. Cocoa-nut fibre ref use mixed with soot is an excel¬ 
lent preventive and neat in appearance, and even common 
sawdust may be worked in. Lime-kUn-dust is good and 
tine coal-ashes will keep the pest at bay. 

1759.— Planting 1 Vines.— I am about to plant two 
Vines in a bed outside a lean-to greenhouse. Will you 
inform me if this is a good time to plant, and what 
material is best to enrich the soil. I have a lot of rotten 
stable-manure ; may I dig this in, or should it be cow-dung. 
For any instructions as to planting I shall be obliged.— 
Amateur. 

*** Plant in sprinj, March or April, just before the 
canes begin to burst their buds, as the top growth is far in 
advance of that of the root. If your soil is good, do not 
use manures too freely, but add old mortar rubble , burnt 
wood-ashes, \-inch bones, or bone-meal. These build up a 
short jointed growth, stable-manures the reverse. Only 
we these as a surface dressing when the Vines are grow¬ 
ing. Plant near the surface and then cover with short 
stable or broken cow-manure, not fresh. Plant in the 
spring. 

1701— Violets not flowering.— I should be glad 
to know the reason of my Yiolet-pUnta producing seed- 
pods instead of flowers, as shown by the enclosed specimen. 
Toey are planted in rich soil on a west border, backed by a 
wooden wall, and get a great deal of sun. Tne plants are 
full of leaf and seem healthy.—Sr. Stbpjikn’s. 

4 ** Your Violets are in splendid condition we should 
say. They were crowded with seed-pods which of course 
show that jlowers have been there. A plant cannot “ pro¬ 
duce seed-pods instead of /lowers.” In Violets the latter 
cluster amongst the leaves and have to be sought for. 

1701 —Hydrangea after flowering.— i have in 
a 9-inch pot a Hydrangea which hae been in flower for the 
last two months, and io now producing new wood. I 
would like to know should the flowers be cut off, or in 
what manner it should be treated so as to flower next 
year ?— Cl.ot.nk. 

%* Cut off the old (lowers of the Hydrangea now- 
Keep the plant in a cool greenhouse on the side of dryness 
at the root through the winter. In the spring give liquid- 
manure of any kind available. It will not require stimu¬ 
lants now. 


1702. —Green manure.— Can I use this to mulch 
Rose-trees (both recently planted old trees)? Will it 
do harm if thinly placed on the lawn ? 2, If 1 must not 
use it for either purpose, what would you advise me to do 
with it?—G rkbn Manure. 

*** You may use fresh stable-manure as a mulch to 
newly planted Rose or other trees. It is not exactly 
adapted for the lawn, but it will do no harm at this season 
if you do not mind its appearance. The straw will have 
to be raked off when the weather has bleached it. 

1703. — Gladioli cor ms. — On pulling up some 
Gladioli, 1 found that in nearly every case there were 
three or four large and new but be on the top of the bulb I 
planted. Should I separate them? Will the old bulb 
flower next year? Ought I to tear the stalk from the 
bulb or allow it to wither ?— Gladioli's. 

*** The Gladiolus forms the new bulbs on the top of the 
old ones. The latter are of no use for planting. Let the 
stalk ripen. 

1704. —Treatment of Amaryllis.— I have a pit at 
the back of a greenhouse, facing north, about *20 feet long. 
A hot-water pipe runs through it. Could I keep 
Amaryllis there, and how should I treat them ; also bea¬ 
ding out plants ? Would you kindly advise what would be 
most suitable to keep there during winter ?—W. G. 

V You may keep the Amaryllis in the pit if the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below U~> dejs, but the bulbs must be 
kept dry till February. Bcddinj-plants would be better 
more in the sunshine, though if near the glass they will 
do. 

17G5.— Planting Roses.— A gardener planted some 
Roses for me. I supplied him with plenty of the beet loam 
from top of pasture land. He planted the trees care¬ 
fully, but instead of mixing the manure with the soil, or 
putting it below the roots, he placed it on top (not touch¬ 
ing the roots), dresiing off with more loam. Will that 
serve for good blooms, or shall I next spring replant, 
mixing the manure and loam together? I want to do it 
properly.—S cawkl. 

Your garth 1 tier wx& quite right. Good loam wants 
no a.1 mixture of manure, which should not touch the roots. 
You can mulch with manure next spring—that is, place a 
layer of manure on the surface of the soil. Its good pro¬ 
perties are then washed down to the roots. 

17cW.— Unsatisfactory Pears.—I »m taking the 
liberty of sending by post a few Pears, and shall be very 
glad if you could kindly give me the cause and cure for 
their deformed appearance ? It is a rather old tree, and a 
fair quantity of the crop is unlit for use, while some are 
free from the marks, and of good shape.—II. F. 

■, ‘ Tfu‘ roots of the trees are evidently in an unsuitable 
subsoil. Root-prune the trees, doing one half the work 
now, and one half next year. Keep 3 feet from the stem, 
and cut off all coarse roots descending into the ground, so 
ai to encourage plenty of new fibres. • 


17U7.— Yew-hedge. -In my garden there is an old- 
Yew-htdgi*, about 12 feet high. It was higher, but I cut 
it back two iears ago. It is becoming shabby and in 
places seems to be dying. It is important to maintain it 
as it divides my garden from a smaller one which I let off. 
Ought I to manure it or how should it be treated ? I find 
that a Yew-hedge requires free exposure to sun and air, 
and must uot be overshadowed, even by a tree of its own 
kind. This has had something to do with it.—H. 


Vou may mulch or top-dress the old Yew-hedge 
with advantage. Let the pivdph extend several fetfrom 
““ -■■■ ' (rfffoj rjote 


the hedge, if convenient, 

Digitize 


1768. — Treatment of Dahlia roots.— My Dahlias 
always have such cumbrous, heavy roots, and the soil and 
stones get embedded between the tubers, making them 
difficult to store. Would the single tubers grow in the 
spring if cut off now from the bunch, or, if I cut part 
off, would it injure the rest?—C. B. 

*** You mtist not cut tingle tubers from your Dahlias 
with the view of saving them for spring planting. The 
chances are that only a very limited number will develop 
bulbs, and if you cut or injure the roots in any way now, 
they will probably decay. 

1769. — Raspberries. — Would Raspberries form a 
cattle-resisting hedge, and would old canes do to plant? 
Mine are rather thick on the ground ; if I took up every 
other, would they do to transplant inside an iron railing 
that cuts off my garden all round from a field ? I do not 
care so much for fruit, which would probably be stolen, as 
for protection for other things. Please say at what dis¬ 
tance the canes should be planted, and whether they 
could be left their full length, as the taller they are the 
better ?—C. B. 

*** Raspberries will not form a cattle-resisting hedge 
though they might perhaps answer the purpose you have 
in view. At any rate , as you have the canes, they might 
be tried. Plant 13 inches apart, with three canes in each 
group. 

1770. — Leafage affected with mildew.— The 
foliage of my out-door Roses was sadly disfigured this year 
with mildew. Can nothing be done in the early spring to 
prevent this? I never find sulphur of the least use in 
curing it, and it is aeunsightly as the disease.—C. B. 

*** You cannot cure, nor do we find any check possible 
for mildew upon Roses growing in the open air. The 
causes of this disease are so completely beyond our control 
that we cannot successfully fight it, except under glass. 
Sometimes plants grow away from mildew, but only when 
the xoeather has been most favourable after the attack. 
We have ceased trying outdoors, and, like yourself, think 
the sulphur as bad as the disease in appearance ; but, if 
it be used early and the weather sets in favourable, it may 
often be the means of helping our plants. 

1771. — Climbers for stone wall.— I want to cover 
a stone wall, about 8 feet high, with ornamental, hardy 
evergreen clinging climbers. The wall has a south aspect, 
but it is within *2 feet of an arch, covered with wire netting 
and creepers, which would intercept the bud’s rays. Please 
say in this week’s Gardening what climbers you would 
reoommend for the purpose. Also kindly state whether 
variegated Ivy-cuttings can be struck now, and how.— 
Arbour. 

*** We know of no hardy ornamental dinging climbers 
except Ivy. The latter, especially the variegated sorts, 
would look very pretty. Veitch's Ampelopsis clings 
closely, but it is not evergreen, and we have seen the small 
variegated Euonymus radicans cover a lofty wall, support¬ 
ing itself by dinging to the wall, though not so closely as 
Ivy. Cuttings of variegated Ivies wiU root now in a 
shaded sheltered situation. 

1772. — Market-growing for profit.— As I am 
thinking of going in for the above, I have been recom¬ 
mended the following plan, and shall be glad to have your 
opinion. The plan is to have no heating apparatus in 
the houses, and to practically shut up business in the 
winter, as I was told that the money one spent in coke 
would balance any profit made at that Beason. The crops 
suggested are to grow Tomatoes in summer, and buy the 
young plants, which can now be done cheaply, and have 
some early Chrysanthemums, and of course take your 
chance about the early frosts. Are there any sorts of 
flowers or anything that one could grow in cold houses 
during the winter that would be profitable ?—C. A. A., 
Sussex. 

This plan would never answer. All the winter you 
arc losing rent , and you can get no saleable Jlowers 
from cold houses, except perhaps Christmas Rose's. The 
way you go to ivork about the Tomatoes is silly. No good 
man would buy his plants. If you embark in this kind 
of thing you are bound to fail and lose every penny. 

1773. —Lilies in pots.— I have a lot of Lilies, differ¬ 
ent kinds: Auratums, longiflorum, lancifolium, Browni, 
etc., in pots. Can I keep them outdoors all the winter 
covered with tan only, or will it be best to keep them 
indoors in the dark until the spring ? I find that when 
they are kept indoors they get so dry.—F. II. L. 

*** You may keep the Lilies indoors, but not in warmth 
—better still in a cold frame with tan over them, two or 
three inches deep, or you may keep them outdoors with 
deeper covering. 

1774 — Diseased O&rnatlons.— Will you please 
inform me the name of this disease of Carnations, and 
suggest a treatment? I do not think it is Ilelmintho- 
sporium, because there is no white blister, but the colour 
is chocolate. I shall lie greatly obliged by an answer.—II. 

* The leaves appear to be infested with another form 
of Carnation spot (Ifredo dianthi). It is less deadly than 
the Hclminthosporium, but is mischievous all the same. 
It ivould be advisable to pick off and burn the leaves most 
affected by it. We have had plants that suffered from it 
during winter grow away quite healthy with the return of 
sunny spring days, and during summer lose all traces of 
the disease. 

1775.— Rose flowers opening badly.—I com¬ 
plained in Gardening last year that such a large number 
of my Roses failed to open satisfactorily, especially 
La France. The trees have behaved in much the 
same way this year, but have not been quite so dis¬ 
appointing. Should I disbud them ? A large La France 
bush is loaded every year with buds in clusters of five or 
six, but when they do open the petals are thin and 
crumpled and pale—very different from the smooth, thick, 
reflexed petals of a perfect La France.—C. B. 

*/ Surely you are wrong in describing a La France bloom 
as having thick petals I It is the fact of their soft, delicate 
texture, ivith great numbers, that makes this Rose so bad 
an opener. It is truly beautiful when good, but if intro¬ 
duced now instead of so many years back, we venture to 
say La. France would not be so popular ; certainly not 
with those who are familiar with the many superb varieties 
since introduced. You cannot remedy the fault; it is a 
question of seasons, and perhaps next year you will find 
this variety all you expect. 


1776. — Primroses.— Again seeking for information, 1 
will trouble you for an answer to my difficulties. I wish 
to grow some good flowering Primroses. Will you please 
to tell me what kinds I should get, also what time to 
plant 8ame,and when they may be expected to flower ? Also 
should they be removed from the borders after flowering 
to make room, or left in? Also any other information 
that space will admit?—E. D. 

*,* Plant out at once and get a good selection of the 
bunch-flowered kinds, like beautiful Polyanthuses, and to 
be got at all good hardy plant nurseries. They will bloom 
in the spring, and after flowering may be, if so desired, 
mooed to a shady border—not too dense—and kept watered 
during the summer. You can sow seed in the spring, 
but not now. Better far purchase plants. 

1777. — Gladiolus spawn.— I beg to thank yon for 
tho information given me to my query of " perennials for 
the oorder,” and now venture to trouble you again. 
Please inform me if the bulblets which form at the base of 

i the Gladioli should be dried with the bulbs and planted in 
the spring? Or should they be potted now and kept in a 
cold frame, and when will they flower?— Turks Years’ 
Reader. 

*** The bulblets or “ spawn," or such of them, at any 
rate, as are large enough to be separated safely, had bettor 
be taken off in the autumn. Store them for the winter in 
sand in a cool greenhouse, or elsewhere, so that frost can¬ 
not reach them, and in the spring, when in growth, plant 
out in a nursery-bed of light, rich, sandy soil, lifting and 
storing the bulbs again in the autumn. After tun years’ 
growth most of them should bloom toell. 

1778. —Autumn - bearing Raspberries.-Are 

these another kind of Raspberry, or is it the ordinary 
kind only treated as described in your “ Coming Week's 
Work ” of Oct. 12 th ?— Barn a. 

*.* Owing to the character of the season ordinary 
summer-fruiting Raspberries hive carried a very late 
crop, but this is not usual. There are real autumn-bear- 
ing varieties, such as Belle de Fontenay, October Bed, and 
Surprise d’Automm. These may be obtained at any good 
fruit nursery. 

1779 — Black Hamburgh Vines bleeding.— 
Several of my Vines have begun within the laat month to 
bleed at one or two of the joints of the new main shoots. 
The stem round the joint first becomes discoloured, and 
then drops of liquid ooze out. The Vines were place! in 
the house (a cold one) Lst spring. The bed was made of 
turfy-loam and old rotten horse-manure. Ample ventila¬ 
tion has been given day and night, and the Vines have not 
been allowed to bear. My gardener cut the old stems 
back to the new shoots in August, and some of the laterals 
have been shortened, which is all the pruning they have 
had. I shall feel greatly obliged to anyone who can tell 
me the cause of the defect and the remedy ?— East 
Anglian. 

Your Vines being in a cold hmsc should have been 
cut bach later—not August. Bleeding is caused by cutting 
the growth before it is mature i. We advise drying of 
canes by searing the ends of Vines bleeding with a red- 
hot iron ; then, whilst dry, apply Thomsotvs Styptic. It 
is nothing to do with border, but Vines planted last spring 
should certainly not have been cut (old stems) till the sap 
was falling. 

17S0.— Yellow-ooloured Olimblng Roses for 
greenhouse.— I have an unheated lean-to greenhouse 
against wall of my house, 18 feet by 3 feet—not built on 
ground, but on rafters. I cannot, therefore, have beds in 
it. Sun is on it generally from ten o'clock till two o’olock. 
Locality, South Pembrokeshire. I want two yellow climb¬ 
ing Roses in it. They would be against the north end. 
Would a wooden box S feet long by 8 inches wide by 
II inches deep be suitable, or would large pots be better? 
If the Utter, what size pot, and what sort of Roses?— 
Rosario. 

%* Roses would in time require more root room than 
the box of the size given would supply, and a pot would be 
no better. Cannot you make a border and plant the 
Roses out f Marf.ahal Niel and Climbing Perle des 
Jardins are good kinds. 

1731— Treatment of Tuberous Begonia.— 

At the end of last August, in repotting a small Begonia is 
bud I unfortunately snapped it off close to the tuber. As 
I was just going from home, l stuck it into the pot to take 
its chance. In October I turned it out, and found one or 
two little rootlets at the end of the stem. I foolishly put 
it back into the same pot with the tuber. Is the cutting 
likely to develop now into a plant, and. if so, what winter 
treatment shall I give it ? Would it be better io a warm 
room than in an unheated greenhouse ? Shall I remove 
the tuber? It happens to be the only White Begonia I 
have ever had.—C. B. 

*,* When the cutting of the Begonia ripens and dies 
down you will probably find a small tuber at the base, 
which, if taken care of, will make a plant next year. Let 
if remain in the pot with the old tuber till spring. Keep 
safe from frost and dry till there are signs of growth. 

1782.— Unsatisfactory Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have a Marechal Niel Rose in a large pot, about 1L inches 
or 12 inches. It never bears more than about a dozen 
flowers, and grows in a straggling fashion. I have a 
border between the stages at the end of my little green¬ 
house, measuring about 2 feet by 2$ feet. Would it be 
well to plant the Rooe-tree, or to place it in a wooden tub 
rather larger and deeper than its present pot ? I planted 
it once before, but the buds began to disappear bodily 
(I expect rats took them), so 1 was obliged to pot it again, 
and put it on the stage. It has not growD much in five 
years, but it always has a few flowers, and looks healthy. 
—C. B. 

More than one instance has come under our notice 
where a Marichal Niel has refused to grow. It is an 
eccentric variety, and if you try another plant in the 
border, previously moving the soil deeply, and well 
manuring on the surface, it is quite likely you will rind 
very different results A small tub of fresh soil, and as 
much as possible of that now around your plant removed, 
may bring it into better growth, but we would keep it as 
it is, and plant afresh one in the border. Of course, you 
must discover and stop whatever eats your buds as you 
describe. A few visits at night with a lantern should do 
this. 
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1(83.— Dahlias amongst Roses.— I had a new 
bed planted laat autumn with new and old Roses. They 
seemed so far apart in the spring that I ventured to 
put iu a few Dahlias among them. The Dahlias grew so 
tremendously that the Roses had not a chance, and were 
quite swamped. Will it have injured them at all, perma¬ 
nently? They are living, but have not grown much.— 
O. B. | 

*/ We do not suppose the Ro tes will be entirely injured, \ 
but you should never plant Roses with such vigorous- 
growing things as Dahlias. Mignonette , Tufted Pansies 
( Violas), Carnations , and such dwarf things are best for 
Roses; or, better still, let them be alone, carpeting the 
ground between with Saxifrage, Sedum, or Ilemiaria 
glabra. 

1781.— Treatment of Gladioli.— I am just lifting 
a quantity of Gladiolus Brenchlevensis, and attached to 
the lower part of the bulb I find a quantity of very small 
ones. Will you kindly tell me the proper treatment of 
these? I may tell you that I did not lift the Gladioli last 
autumD, but let them remain in the ground until the 
spring, and I found then, as now, a quantity of small bulbs. 
These 1 separated and sowed in a bed by themselves. They 
grew and kept alive ail summer, but did not make much 
headway, and 1 find now they are very little larger than 
when sown. Indeed, it is difficult to find them in the 
soil, and I have decided they must remain in the ground 
all winter. Perhaps I ought to add they were planted in 
a very dry situation.— Inquirer. 

*** You can only do as you have been doing, and grow 
them on for several years until they have attained 
dowering size, which will be from three to Jive years. It 
will be as well to protect the young bulbs with a surface 
of litter over the soil, as Gladioli are not really hardy, 
although G. Brenchleuensis is the least Under of any. See 
too reply to “ Three Years' Reader 

1735.— Potatoes, etc.— I have a piece of ground, 
about 50 feet by 50 feet, in which I wish to grow Potatoes 
next year. Kindly tell me what is the best Potato to 
plant? It is a light soil, overlying clay on a slope facing 
south. Also what quantity of seed Potatoes shall I 
require to fill the ground ? The Cabbages and Broccoli at 


pool.—1, Stunner, but gathered before ripe; 2, Fe»rns 

Pippin. The Pear is Haoon’s Incomparable.- 

Simpson.— Beurr4 Oapiaumont- J. Pilkington.— Pear 

Louise Banne of Jersey.- Arthur Brown.— 1, Brown 

Beurrd; 2, Easter Beurr5, one of the latest of all Pears to 
ripen. - IK. Thompson.— 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 

2, Scarlet Pearmain ; 3, Rymer ; 4, Five-crowned Pippin ; 
', Probably Norfolk Beaufln, but very poor specimen ; 

J, Red CalviUe. - J/r«. Cafird.— A very good lot of fruit. 

1 and 2, Blenheim Pippin. They are quite the same, 
though you may think them distinct, as you have given 
distinct numbers to them; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 4 and 

5, Ribaton Pippin ; 6, Russet Nonpareil; 7, King of the 

Pippins ; 8, Kerry Pippin ; 9, Wellington.- G■ 1.1 , Wxn- 

chelsea. —1, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, Suffolk Thorn; 

3, Brown Beurr<S; 4, Urbaniste; 5, Apple Warner’s King ; 

6. Wellington.- Amhurst.— Beurr»S Ranee, a very late 

Pear- R. A -1 and 2, Both Blenheim Orange. They 

may appear different to you, but are essentially the fame, 
one fruit being smaller and brighter in colour than the 

other.- Geo. B.— Marie Louise Pear.- Miss L. P.— 

Northern Greening. The nurseryman to whom you sent 
the fruit could have known very little about fruit. Rib- 
ston Pippin is quite distinct, both in flavour and appear¬ 
ance.- KUliname Glebe, Loughrea.- 1, Small Warner's 

King; 2 and 3, King of the Pippins. You have given the 
latter distinct numbers, but the fruits are identical. 


spread over the ground.—A m atkur, Shooters' Hill. 

The most profitable early variety we have ever grown 
is White Beauty of Hebron. Victor {Sharpe’s), or Veitch's 
or MyatV8 Asfueaf, would come in a little earlier than the 
first, but none of them produce anything like a crop. For 
a succession or later supply you might plant say half the 
ground with Satisfaction, but though this is first rate the 
early varieties always pay best. You will require nearly 
two bushels of seed to plant the whole of the ground. By 
all means use lime freely on the ground, but do not put 
much if any more manure on the ground. A little super¬ 
phosphate may be applied when planting. 

1786. — Growing Roses In border {B rtro).— 
Your way is the beet, and should be adopted. Anyhow, 
the plants must be cut back in the spring, and there is not 
the slightest need to get, as your friend mentions, " speci¬ 
mens,” whioh cost much, and are often unsatisfactory. 
Get well-ripened, strong plants. 

1787. —Potato queries (Doncaster).— We do not 
advise rock salt for the land, especially at this season. 
You do not say what your soil is like—heavy or light. If 
the latter, dig aod manure freely now, and leave as roughly 
aspoesible. Let it be rough all the winter, and plant in spring 
in drills, when you may give such aids as ola burnt refuse, 
spent manure, or salt, if required. Fiah-mauure also is 
excellent. Plant in rows 2£ feet to 3 feet apart, with half 
the distance between the sets for exhibition roots. Ridge 
up high, and you will then get grand tubers. Scab 
is not caused by lime, but rank manures in contact with 
the tubers. The manure should be always underneath. 
In heavy clay land add any lighter compost, and feed 
freely. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkino Innas- | 
TRATBD, 87, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— If. B. II., Cravoley.— Lobelia I 

Tupa.-Jf. Gladstone .—The name of the flower of Orchid 

received is Sarcanthus flexus, of no commercial value.- 

Miss C. Townshend.— Rhus Toxicodendron, N. America 
and Japan (“the Poison Ivy”). Some plants appear to 

be much less virulent than others.- Peggy.—I, Asple- 

nium biforme ; 2, P ter is serrulata ; 3, Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris j4, Cyrtomium falcatum; 5, Nephrodium moils. 

- J. W., nr. Oldham.— The Orchid flower is Miltonia 

cuneata, a native of Brazil, and introduced iu this country 

in 1843.- T. Sellaw, Marple Bridge. -1, Possibly 

Rhododendron praioox, but we should like flowers to feel 
quite sure; 2, Ratinospora squarrosa; 3, Euonymus 

Japouicus; 4, Periwinkle (Vinca minor).- F. Coulson, 

Glasgow.—I, Common Heath (Erica vulgaris var.); 
2, White Cornish Heath (E. vagans alba); 3, E. vagans. 
These lovely Heaths are flowering now, when everything 

else is bare.- Miss F. K.— Ercretnocarpus scaber. It 

always dies down, and is not perennial oa all soils. We, 

however, should not think it is hardy in Yorkshire.- 

Margaret Ackell.— Martynia fragraus. It comes from 

Mexico, and is au annual, and is best in rich soil.- 

Archie Ley. —We cauuot name the flowers, because they 
were too smal]. It is very difficult to distinguish varieties 

in the great crowd that are now seen at shows.- T. P. — 

Please send a specimen of the flower you wish named. 

Names Of fruits. -W. W. B. B — 1, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh ; 2, Red Winter R-inette; 3, Bess Pool; 
5, Gloria Mundi; 6, Probably small Holiaudbury ; 7, Rib- 

ston Pippin.- W. Beer.—I, Rosemary Russet; 2, Queen 

Caroline ; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Small Golden Noble ; 
5* Striped Beaufln, but from a shady part; 6, Hawthorn- 

dsn ; 7, Rouadway Magnum Bonum - Pippin.— 

1, Hoary Morning ; 2, Holfandbury ; 3, Blenheim Orange. 

Pear Easter Bsurre.- F. Kirby.—We could not name 

one of the fruits sent, except the Pear, which is Beurr£ 
Clairgeau. The Apples were amongst the poorest we have 
seen this year. Why crop the trees so heavily ? You get 
poor fruit and injure the trees.- Forrnby, near Liver- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

F . H. J.— We know of no such book. Your other 
question is answered in the query columns.— —X. Y . Z. — 
We do not know a paper of this kind, and believe it is not 

in existenoe.- C. F .—There are comparatively few 

works that treat of the culture of plants under glass m 
well as in the open air. Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening ” is as 
good a book as any for your purpose; it may be obtained 
from the publisher.— C. K .—The gardener was quite 
right and lopped the tree as your sketch suggests.-;— 
Novice, Preston.—We know of no such book, but it is a 
mistake to go by books about such you write of; they are 
often misleading. Write out a question for us. and we 

will give you all the information we caD. - B. G. G. 0 .— 

“Chrysanthemum Culture ” by E. Molyneux, Swanmore 
Park Gardens, Bishops Waltham, Hants, will suit you. 

Replies next week to 14 F. C. C 44 Perplexed,” 
“ Mushroom,” 41 M. G.,” “Hereford,” 44 F, Cooper,’ *C. 
Springham,” “B.,” 44 G. G “ E. A. Atkins," etc. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 

Ws have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 

Nov. It.—Collumpton Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

„ 14, 15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14,15,16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 15, 16,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eodes 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan¬ 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society, 

„ 19, 20.—Cheater Paxton Society. 

We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

The magnificent display of Chrysanthemums at 
the Royal Aquarium on Nov. 5th, 6th, and 7th 
will long be remembered as one of exceptional 
beauty and excellence. New and interesting 
additions to the classes for different seotions of 
the Chrysanthemum were on this ooc&sion 
competed for, and these served further to 
interest those in the search for novelties. Every 
available space was filled with the products of 
gardens from all parts of the country, thus 
proving the national character of the exhibition. 

A remarkable feat was achieved by one grower, 
Mr. W. H Lees, gardener to F. Bevan, Esq., 
Trent Park, New Barnet, who secured the 
first prize in each of the following and most im¬ 
portant classes : Forty-eight Japanese blooms, 
distinct, thirty-six Incurved, distinct, and the 
class open to athiliated societies for forty-eight 
blooms, of which twenty-four were Japanese 
and twenty-four Incurved, distinct. In this 
latter class Mr. Lees represented the Southgate 
and District Chrysanthemum Society, the whole 
of the blossoms coming from him. In all the 
classes for cut blooms cultural skill in the 
various productions was specially noticeable. 
The flowers in many instances were enormous, 
and this faot, together with the beauty of form 
and brightness of the colouring of the majority 
of those staged, showed a higher standard of 
excellence than has hitherto been attained. 

The Japanese varieties were greatly in 
evidence. The class for twenty-four Japanese 
varieties, distinct, was well filled, about seven¬ 
teen competitors staging blossoms of a high 
order of merit. There was not a bad Btand 


ing to note, as very few points could have been 
the difference between their respective stands. 
The coveted first prize was won by Mr. W. 
Messenger, gardener to H. Berners, Esq., 
Ipswich. In his stand Van den Heede, Inter¬ 
national, L’Isere, G. C. Schwabe, and Lord 
Brooke were very fine indeed. 

Japanese blossoms in vases were a new feature. 
Six vases, each containing three blooms of 
exhibition standard, gave the exhibitor an 
opportunity of showing how effective large 
flowers are when arranged with care and taste. 
Mr. D. M. Hayler, gardener to W. Hannaford, 
Esq., Hendon, waB first, closely followed by a 
well-known amateur Rose-grower, R. H. Lang- 
ton, Esq., Hendon. The flowers in this class 
were shown with not less than 1 foot of the 
stem above the top of the small vases used, and 
made a fine bold display. 

Incurved blossoms were not so largely shown 
as in other years. In the class for thirty-six 
blooms only two competitors entered. The 
class for twenty-four varieties was better 
contested, the first prize being deservedly 
awarded to Mr. B. Calvert, gardener to Col. 
Archer Houblon, Bishops Stortford. 

Reflexed varieties were seen on a small table 
entirely devoted to this class. Mr. R. C. 
Notcntt, Ipswich, was first for twelve varieties, 
his best flowers being King of Crimsons, Cloth 
of Gold, Cullingfordi, pink and white Christines, 
and Phidias. 

Anemone flowers of the large type were repre¬ 
sented in good form by several of the best 
exhibitors of this class of flower, and these 
formed a pleasing break in the somewhat 
monotonous array of Japanese blossoms. Mr. 
W. Skeggs, gardener to A. Moseley, Esq., was 
first in the class for twenty-four blooms. 

Groups of Chrysanthemum and foliage plants 
mingled together resulted in fonr of the best 
groups ever staged in the Royal Aquarium being 
exhibited by the leading specialists and others. 
The prizes were offered by the president for a 
group to cover 160 superficial feet. The first 
prize was well merited by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E., whose 
group was the admiration of all. The blossoms 
were equal to any of those shown in the cut- 
bloom classes, the colours being judiciously 
arranged so as to blend together with the richly- 
ooloured Crotons and Dracaenas. Other foliaged 
plants, such as Ferns, Cocos Weddeliana, and a 
grand background of Bamboos produced one of 
the finest, if not the best, groups that has ever 
been arranged at the National shows. The form 
of arrangement was somewhat undulating, and 
quite distinct from anything previously 
attempted. Mr. N. Davis, who was second, 
also had a very handsome group, his arrange¬ 
ment being of similar character to the first 
prize arrangement. The blossoms on his plants 
were not so heavy as those on the first prize lot. 

Specimen plants were not largely exhibited, 
and, except in one or two instances, were not 
above the average of the last two years. The 
veteran grower Mr. D. Donald, gardener to J. G. 
Barclay, Esq., Leyton, waB first for six 
standard-trained specimen plants, with good 
examples of W. Tricker, Chinaman, Stanstead 
Surprise, La Triomphant, Cleopatra, and 
Bertier Rendatler. He was also first with a 
large single specimen plant, his variety being 
Margot. Plants of the Pompon sorts were 
excellent, Mr. Donald again securing premier 
honours. The varieties were White Madame 
Martha (very good), Black Douglas, Yellow 
Madame Martha, William Kennedy, and Duport 
de Lurie. 

One large gallery was devoted to classes in 
which the decorative value of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum was illustrated. The large open class 
for a table of cut flowers and foliage unfor¬ 
tunately was represented by one firm only. Mr. 
H. J. Jones secured for himself the only gold 
medal won at this exhibition for his magnificent 
display. On a table, 18 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
he had arranged an exhibit far superior to any¬ 
thing of the kind ever put up before. Quite 
400 blossoms had been used, and these were of 
exhibition size. Japanese vases and those of 
English make were utilised, and in each vase the 
colours were moat harmoniously blended together. 
Autumnal foliage, Bracken, and long fronds of 
Asparagus and Ferns were pleasingly arranged to 
produce a grand effect. Mr. J. R. Chard 
showed a very indifferent table of designs. A 
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and other decorative subjects were in evidence, 
the blossoms used in these devices ably illustrat¬ 
ing the value of the smaller and freely-produced 
sorts for all kinds of decorative work. 

One section almost overlooked, and yet of 
especial value for all kinds of decorative art, 
was the class for twelve single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, three flowers of each variety in a bunch, 
distinct. Amongst these charming blossoms were 
to be found a number of pretty decorative sorts. 
Some of the best were Admiral Sir T. Symonds, 
Mrs. 1). B. Crane, Lady Churchill, Mary Ander¬ 
son, Souvenir de Londres, Mrs. Langtry, 
D. Windsor, and many others. 

Miscellaneous exhibits were extensive and 
varied. Mr. T. S. Ware, of Tottenham, put up 
a large group of some of the finest Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, and from the Jadoo Fibre 
Company came a good group, which showed 
conclusively that these flowers can be grown to 
perfection in this material. From Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, came a fine group of 
Chrysanthemums well arranged with Bamboos 
in relief. Mr. E. Tidy, Brockhampton Nurseries, 
Havant, made a large display with cut Chry¬ 
santhemums arranged with Palms and Ferns in 
a free and pleasing way. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, well merited a gold medal 
for cut Chrysanthemums in great numbers, 
their collection of Japanese varieties being 
comprehensive. A blaze of colour came from 
the superb show of Zonal Pelargoniums. Mr. 
Norman Davis showed a few fine flowers of new 
Japanese kinds arranged above a groundwork of 
Ferns. Messrs. Williams, of Holloway, put up 
one of their characteristic groups of Orchids. 
Messrs. Cutbush showed a bright group of 
Palms, Orchids, Grasses, and winter flowering 
plants. Mr. H. Shoesmith, Claremont Nursery, 
Woking, showed fine new Japanese kinds. 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, exhibited Japan¬ 
ese varieties in quantity. There was also a good 
display of fruit. Mr. B. Owen, Maidenhead, 
showed two fine stands of new varieties. 

Altogether, the November exhibition should 
be considered one of the best ever held by the 
National Sooiety, and this, no doubt, augurs 
well for the Jubilee celebration of 1896. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of this popular association was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 5th. The chair was taken by 
the president, Mr. T. W. Sanders, and there 
was a large attendance of members to hear the 
address of Mr. Druery, F.L.S., on Ferns. His 
interesting remarks were illustrated by lantern- 
slides. Some of the fronds thus represented on 
t he screen were very beautiful. An excellent 
display of Chrysanthemums and other exhibits 
was to be seen in one of the smaller rooms. 


BIRDS. 

Bullfinch with dull plumage.— I have 
a Bullfinch which when I got it about nine 
months ago was a beautiful bird, but when it 
moulted this year it never had its true bright 
red breast again, but a dull whitish-red breast; 
and I should be very glad if you could tell me a 
cure for it ?— H. Jackson. 

* # * It is very seldom that any species of bird 
in captivity retains the full beauty of its 
plumage after the first moult, and from being 
too freelv supplied with Hemp-seed caged Bull¬ 
finches frequently become very dark in their 
plumage —in fact, almost black. German 
piping Bullfinches often entirely forget their 
musical performances at their first moulting 
It its wild state this bird is very dainty in the 
choice of its food ; during summer and autumn 
having recourse to various seeds, as those of the 
Rape, Millet, Nettle, while few birds are more 
iojurious to the garden and orchard during the 
winter. It devours the young buds of fruit- 
trees, and in like manner attacks the White¬ 
thorn, Sloe, Birch, and Larch. You can do 
nothing to retain or restore the natural bright¬ 
ness of the plumage of your bird. Feed it 
chiefly upon Rape-seed, giving a little Hemp- 
heed occasionally, also Groundsel, Plantain, and 
Watercress. A piece of Apple given now and 
then will atford a great treat as well as amuse¬ 
ment to it in picking out the pips, of which it 
ii very fond. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ran for poultry. —I have got thirty hens 
in an enclosed run. It used to be covered with 
Grass, but they have pioked it all off. It is now 
just wet earth, and I fancy it prevents the hens 
laying, it is so cold. I tried growing Grass 
again on it, but could not succeed. What ought 
I to cover it with? Would clean straw do? 
They are allowed out part of each day in a field 
about an acre in size. I forgot to say the run 
is of good size.— Mrs. Smith. 

We should have liked more information. 
You only touoh the fringe of the subject. What 
is the length of the ran ? It may appear large to 
you, but may be in reality small. The proper 
way is to divide the run in half so as to make a 
ohange for the Fowls, and therefore one part 
will be always in good condition. You oan put 
down straw. That will do no harm, but mud 
and wet engender disease. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

COOKING GIANT GOURDS OR 
PUMPKINS. 

In the North of Eagland these do not attain 
any size. In sunny lands, like India or South 
Afrioa, they get very big, in the latter region 
being generally grown in fields for rations to 
Kaffir servants. Europeans have learned how 
to utilise them in the kitchen, and I give two 
excellent ways of cooking them. 

“ Apple-pie.”— Slices of Pumpkin are cut to 
resemble pieces of Apple, then the pulp of green 
Tamarinds, or a small teacup of Lemon juice, 
is added, with three or four Cloves and some 
sugar. The dish is covered with a nice light 
crust and baked. I was once at a dinner party 
where nobody identified the ingredients, and 
thought the Apple-pie” delicious. 

Pumpkin. —Put 2 oz. or 3 oz. of fresh batter 
into a frying-pan on a clear fire. When it begins 
to crackle put into it about £ lb. of Pumpkin 
slices, each 4 inches square and an inch thiok. 
Turn them over gently till they are lightly 
browned, and then remove each carefully to a 
clean plate, putting them away to cool; then 
take two large Onions, cut in strips, and put 
them in the frying-pan, stirring frequently with 
a fork to prevent burning. Put the fried Onions 
on a small plate and Bet aside, then put in 
the pan half-a-dozon neat squares of raw beef 
or mutton and cook these, occasionally dusting 
them with flour, but avoid burning. Take a 
pint of stock in a saucepan, into which put in 
your fried Onions, some Celery-leaves, chopped 
Parsley, pepper, and salt, with browning liqnid 
to give it a tempting colour. Slowly simmer on 
a hot hearth until one-third of the gravy has 
evaporated. Then add the squares of meat, and 
boil until these become tender, when the 
Pumpkin-slices are to be cautiously lifted into 
the pot. Continue the cooking until the gravy 
has been further reduced from watery to thiok 
consistence. Especial care is required to keep 
the Pumpkin from breaking, only a alow heat 
accomplishing this. I always preferred charcoal 
fuel for this and many other dainty dishes. 

W. H. L., Cumberland , 


Vegetable fry. —Take any cold vegetables 
there may be in the larder, such as cold Potato, 
cold Cabbage, cold Cauliflower, etc , and cut 
them up into small neat pieces. Cut up also 
two good-Bized Onions, and fry these in butter 
or good dripping till tender, but not brown. 
Throw in the vegetables, season with salt and 
pepper, and let all cook gently for ten minutes 
or so. Serve on a hot dish. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—GARDENER 
YY to take full charge, south of Ireland, wife as care- 
taker, no children, English or Scotch. J week, raised 
at end of six month*. Must hare good characters - 
Addrets, by letter only, to * F., 4, Mount-street, 

G roBvenor-square. 


HARDENER (Head), where two or three are 

VX employed.— Vircount Midleton will be pleased to recom¬ 
mend G Rodwell, who has lived with him four years, to any 
lady or gentleman requiring a thoroughly trustworthy, 
critical man. experienced in all branches of the profession ; 
tx.-wHent references; age 3); married, no family. — 
RODWELL. Arbnry Priory. Nuneaton. _ 

WANTED. — An experienced NURSERY 

YY HAND, for planting and propagating hardy shrubs, 
trees, ft v. on South i-nast Regular employment.—Particu¬ 
lars to H. T. TUBBS, Nether Co irt, Finchley. 


F.R.H.S. 


C. HAYWARD 

Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

3S9, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 



Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine" Testimonials. 



This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. i 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 1 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Heal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators. Door, 
Stages for plant*. Painted one coat, 16-oz. glass, all neces¬ 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 


No. 1 Span-roof. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £3 16 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. 4 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 

12ft. 8ft. „ 6 0 

For other sizes and prices write /or Illustrated List to 


No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

8ft „ lift. ,, a 16 o 

10 ft „ 7 ft „ 4 10 0 

12 ft .. 8 ft .. 5 10 0 


359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, 8.L 


SILVER MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE BOILER 

(KINNILL’B PATENT). 

Section of Boiler, showing Action or Hot Blast. 



Fix ix End of House. No Brickwork Required. 
Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R.H. Society. 
WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL ana 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED. . „ M 

NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and ah ape with others, aod AVOID 

DISAPPOINTMENT and L08S. ___ 

DON’T BUY CHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH¬ 
OUT ATTENTION. 

Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 

LARGEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APP LIANCES IN THE KING DOM. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 

LONDON. S.E. 


FENLON’S PATENT 


' HOT-WATER 

. APPARATUS. 

| Gold ft Silver Medals 

awarded, including the 
R.H.S. Banksian, 1893, and 
many Diplomas of Merit. 

To burn gas or oil. , 

Guaranteed to work etficiently and never fail, ana very 
economical. Great heal, no back draft, no fume can pos¬ 
sibly enter house. From 20s. with Copper 
Boiler. Thousands sold. Catalogues tree. 



w FENLON & SON, . 

TUDOR STREET. WHLTEFRIAR8, 
LONDON. E C. 


GREENHOUSES. ^Off Season.—Corner, 
Vi IBs. 6d. ; r> by 8, 20s : 7 by 10 L. T., 3 ; 14 by 6 51s. 6d., 

10 by 8, 8p., 58?. 6d.: 14 by 1<*. 87s «d ; 20 by 10 UUs. Hen- 
houses. Corners.es 9d. : o by 8. lto• • }' u T R ; 15 a,’^ oval — 

Frames 8a. 6»L, 13». 6J., 22a. f d. (■> by 8'. Approval. 
HYpOLITE. Deptford. Olher siaus. 
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OHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS DURING LA8T 
OCTOBER. 

I thought it might interest some of your 
numerous readers who are amateur Chrysanthe- 
mum-growers to hear of my experienoe with 
Chrysanthemums during the recent spell of very 
severe weather, almost unprecedented for 
October. I should at first say that I grow 
Chrysanthemums, and have grown them for 
thirty years, because I love them. I never 
exhibit, and I have no glass structure to winter 
or bloom them in, beyond an old harness-room, 
on to whioh, as it had a fireplace and chimney, 
I pat a skylight about 12 feet by 4 feet. I have 
a well-sheltered kitchen garden, in the soil of 
which, after the Peas oome off, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are plunged and spend their summer and 
antnmn. I do not go in for the orthodox large 
bloom system. Anyone can grow Cauliflowers, 
and these are quite as beautiful and more use¬ 
ful than the monstrous blooms one sees at 
shows. Imagine, if yon can, a Japanese artist 
sitting down to draw or paint one of these, with 
its thick, podgy stalk, and with leaves cm- 
spionons by their absence, probably because they 
are so bloated and ungraceful that they dare not 
be shown. I profess to have about fifty blooms 
toaplant, say on twenty terminals. Suoh varieties 
as W. Holmes, Triomphante, Elsie, Pynsert Van 
Geert, will average 3 inches to 5 inches diameter 
to each bloom. The Pompons, of course, have 
a greater number of flowers. I have an 
Inimitable with one hundred and fifty blooms 
out on it. I like to be able to cut and give away 
a good handful again and again, and still have 
plenty left for myself. If I had a glasshouse, 
and went in for a “show,” I am sure I 
coal make a richer and more elegant display by 
a judicious arrangement of such plants as I have 
described than would be possible with those 
grown on the three-bloom system, and one that 
would be more useful and lasting. Well, 
I have about sixty plants. At this time 
of year I am always told by my friends 
bat I have far too many—that twenty 

as many as I can comfortably do with. And 
ast now, with night minimums of 25 degs. 
about, I agree with them, bat when planting¬ 
time comes round, and one has to weed out 
favourites, I relent, and again find myself with 
fifty or sixty to deal with—and so the world 
goes round ! I had sixty this year mostly in 
8-inch pots, plunged in soil of garden from about 
August. As they come out I group them ronnd 
the front door and in a small entrance porch, 
and in our two sitting-rooms, whioh have good 
windows with S.E. aspect. The Desgranges, 
Fitzwygrams, Hawkins, Gustave Grnnerwalds, 
Prrecox, Japonaise, and such came out duly, 
and were oat down and away by middle of 
October, to be succeeded by W. Holmes, Elsie, 
Triomphante, Elsie Dordan, and Thetis, whioh 
are now in perfection. On the night of the 
22nd and 23rd October^ the thermometer went 
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down to 29 dess. I was leaving home on the 
23rd and conla do very little, but went out 
about 10 p.m. (22nd), and put as many as I could 
under the shelter of a row of Artichokes, others 
close to a 5-feet low wall, and thus they had to 
be left with a night temperature of 25 degs. 
on the 23rd-4th. On the 24th there were heavy 
showers of wet snow. On my return about 
8 p.m. I got help and carried them into a 
disused ooach-honse, with no window in it. 

I noted in carrying them in that Mary 
Anderson looked bad, also Th4r£se Rey and 
Sunflower. Th4r&*e Rey is late, has sappy 
growth, and this was to be expected. The 
leaves of most of them were more or less 
stiff with frost, but the flower-bads did not 
droop much. Here they have had to remain ever 
since, being carried outside on fine mornings 
and put in at night. This with a temperature 
of 25, 25, 29, 25, 26, 28 degs. consecutively, 
an unprecedented state of things for October. 
I do not say that the plants look so well as they 
did a fortnight ago, bat they do not appear to 
he much, if any, the worse. We shall see if the 
flower-bads, with which the plants are well set, 
some fifty or so to each, will open in due coarse, 
as I am able to get the plants gradually into 
warmer quarters. 

I have a Grace Darling that has been so badly 

earwigged ” as to be quite ruined for this 
season. This was left out in the open, and the 
new sucker growth looks quite fresh and un¬ 
harmed by the frost. I thought this, which is a 
bond fide, experience, might be useful if placed 
on record as showing that many more amateurs 
may grow Chrysanthemums than . now do 
so, because they think a greenhouse a necessity 
to flower them in. It is, of coarse, desirable 
that only so many should be grown as can be 
utilised indoors, or under some shelter, during 
flowering; and it is very necessary that the 
plants should be well fed and well ** sunned ” 
in summer and autumn. The pleasure of the 
result, even in an exceptional season like the 
present, is full reward for the labour involved. 

P., Orange over-Sands, 


A dozen hardy Chrysanthemums. 

—Kindlv give me the names of eight or twelve 
hardy Chrysanthemums for the open border in 
rather large garden, dwarf and shrubby, with 
fairly long stems for catting for vases, and of 
such height as to need no staking.— Paris. 

* # * Yon will find the following sorts most 
useful for hardy border culture, and except for 
the parpose of keeping the heavy crop of 
blossoms from weighing the shoots down, no 
staking will be required. These varieties are 
dwarf and shrubby, and have fairly long stems 
for cutting for vases. Any Chrysanthemum 
specialist advertising in these columns will 
supply yon with the varieties named. Harvest 
Home (crimson, tipped and flashed with gold), 
Ryecroft Glory (golden-yellow), Mme. Marie 
Masse (lilac-mauve, very free), Mme. Enlalie 
Morel (deep cerise, golden centre), Vioomtesse 
d*Avene (pink-lilac, very dwarf), Comtesse 
Fooeher de Cariel (rich orange-bronze), Roi des 


Pr^cocea (bright crimson), Gloire de Mezin 
(reddish-bronze), Mons. Gnstave Grunerwald 
(light pink). The foregoing are Japanese varie¬ 
ties. The following varieties are Pompons, and 
will be found very useful for associating wit h 
the Japanese flowers: Bronze Bride (bronze), 
Piercy’s Seedling (bronzy-yellow), Mrs. Calling- 
ford (white, very free). 


NEW SORTS FOR GROUPING. 
Growers on the look oat for varieties nsefnl f< r 
grouping will find the undermentioned soita 
specially suitable for this parpose : — 

Lady Randolph. —This pliant is dwarf and 
retains its foliage well down to the base. The 
blossoms are deeply bnilt and attain to a large 
size. In form the flowers are Japanese reflexed, 
with long florets, the colonr being a pleasing 
shade of amaranth-crimson, with an effective 
silvery reverse. It is not a difficult variety to 
grow, and is seen in perfection treated in the 
ordinary manner about mid-October. To be of 
use for the November shows the crown buds 
should be Becured rather late. Fint class 
certificate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, Oct. 8 th. 

A. H. Fewkes. —This is a most remarkable 
plant, densely clothed with leathery foliage 
right down to the pot. The blossoms are hardly 
large enough for exhibition, but are most effec¬ 
tive and useful for the purpose under notice. 
Handsome flower of the richest golden-yellow, 
full and deep, with broad, flat, and long petals 
of much substance. The plant has a splendid 
dwarf habit and a strong constitution. It will 
keep in good condition for a long period. 
Several plants of this variety were exhibited 
in the first prize group at the November show 
of the N.C.S. 

Kentish White. —This is an extremely 
dwarf variety with large Japanese incurved 
blossoms, with broad and incurving white 
petals. The blossoms, which received a first- 
olass certificate recently, were hardly finished, 
but promised to he full and deep. Plants of 
each a dwarf character are mnch wanted. 

D. B. Crane. 


Selection of Chrysanthemums.— 

Kindly name in an early issue of Gardening the 
beet twelve Japanese and the best twelve 
Incurved Chrysanthemums? I do not want 
novelties necessarily, but kinds of proved merit. 
—W. F. Meres. 

* # * As you say you do not want novelties 
necessarily, but kinds of proved merit, the 
following varieties should supply your need. 
They have been largely grown for exhibition 
purposes, and have figured on the stands of 
most of the leading growers and exhibitors. 
Variety in colour and in form are each repre¬ 
sented. Twelve Japanese: Mile. Th4r£se Key 
(white), William Seward (deep crimson), Sun¬ 
flower (yellow), Viviand Morel (blush-mauve), 
Chas. Davis (bronzy-yellow), Miss Dorothea 
Shea (bright crimson, flashed yellow), E. Moly- 
neux (orimson, golden reverse), Mme. Carnot 
(white, late bud), .(jlol, W. B. Smith (old-gold 
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and terra cotta), Mona. Panckoncke (yellow), 
Mrs. C. Harman-Payne (rosy-mauve), Interna¬ 
tional (creamy-white, flushed rosy-mauve). 
Twelve Inourved : Lord Alcester (light yellow), 
Empress of India (white), Chas. Curtis (rioh 
yellow), Baron Hirsoh (orange-cinnamon), Mme. 
Barrier (buff-yellow), Violet Tomlin (purple- 
violet), Miss. M. A. Haggas (primrose-yellow), 
Jeanne d’Arc (white, tipped purple), Prince 
Alfred (rosy-carmine), Lady Hardinge (silvery- 
rose), Mrs. W. Shipman (fawn colour), Princess 
of Wales (blush, tinted rose). If the list is 
asked for with the intention to exhibit next 
season, you would do well to seoure Borne of the 
newer kinds, as there are many most promising 
sorts which have received certificates this year. 
Improvements in form, colour, and size must of 
neoessity place one at a great advantage, and 
unless you possess some of the novelties which 
partake of these improved characteristics, you 
cannot expect to secure premier position. 

Chrysanthemum International.— 

The present season has evidently suited this 
variety, as the blossoms have been freely exhibi¬ 
ted, and in bo much better form than those seen 
last year. Many growers were prejudiced 
against this variety because of the washed-out 
colour as seen in blooms last season. It is all 
the more gratifying to observe how valuable it 
has been as a show sort this season ; the blossoms 
staged in many instances being of a pleasing 
shade of creamy-white splashed with a light red 
colour, and free from coarseness.—D. B. C. 

Chrysanthemum Philadelphia. — 

The competition for the prizes offered for 
blossoms of this variety at the N. C. 8. Novem¬ 
ber show was certainly gratifying to the donors, 
but those who admired the magnificent globu¬ 
lar flowers sent to the s&me show last year 
from America, must have felt very disappointed 
at the indifferent specimens grown in this 
country. Whether we shall see better examples 
another season remains yet to be proved. It 
may turn out, as many other American sorts 
have done, very unsatisfactory, probably owing 
to difference in climatic conditions.—D. B. C. 

Some good Japanese varieties.— 
In the rage for novelty we are sometimes apt 
to forget that there are older sorts still worth 
gcoving. There are a few, however, which, in 
their respective shades of colour, are yet un¬ 
equalled. Inspecting a very flue collection of 
show blooms recently, which oontains the 
prinupal new kinds in first-rate condition, I 
could not help noticing how grand was the 
bronzy CoL W. B Smith among the newcomers. 
E. Mofyneux is still the finest crimson Japanese 
sort, Wm. Seward being almost as fine. Mdlle. 
Marie Hoste is a splendid creamy-white, and 
Sunflower still among the best of yellows Lord 
Brooke is not to be beaten in the orange-bronze 
shade. G C Sjhwabe, ro3y-carmine, holds its 
place with the very best. Viviand Morel, 
mauve, and its bronzy sport, Charles Davis, 
are still handsome when well-grown. Mdlle. 
Th4r£ie Rey, creamy-white, as Chrysan¬ 
themums go, an older one, was not the least 
oharming. Eia Prass, mo3t lovely of flesh- 

E inks, and Niveum, a splendid white. Miss 
Dorothea Shea, in its shade of terra-cotta, is 
most distinct and handsome; whilst W. H. 
Lincoln is a yellow of surpassing merit. Each 
one named must be included in every collection. 
—0. S. 

Yellow Source d’Or.— Probably there is 
no variety so largely grown for its out blooms as 
that beautiful old golden flower Source d’Or. 
The habit of the plant is excellent, and the stems 
are clothed with such beautiful dark-green foli¬ 
age, that it is always eagerly sought after by 
those wanting bright coloured flowers during 
November. A yellow sport from this variety 
has been secured. Already several trade houses 
are growing it, and from the appearance of the 
blossoms already developed it promises to be a 
useful companion to the parent flower. The 
yellow oolouring is not so pronounced as one 
would like, yet there is no doubt as to its 
distinctness and value, especially to those who 
grow their flowers for market.—D. B. C. 


"The Wild (Harden: or, the NaturaUeation and 
NeOnrat Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plante, with a chapter on 
* rdmo/BriU* tVOd flown." Fourth edition, with 
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Conservatory. 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums are plentiful and strong 
now; select the best and insert them in small pots singly, 
and plunge in Coooa-nut-flbre in a frame in a house where 
the frost Is kept out, but does not rise above 40 degs. at 
night from fire-heat. Rearrangement in the conservatory 
will require to be pretty frequent now if the best effeot is 
tought. Palms ana other foliage plants to act as foils to 
the bright colours will add considerably to the effect. 
Forced flowers are coming in now, and it will be better to 
make groups of such things as Roman Hyacinths, Paper- 
white Narciss, Cyclamens, etc., in the foreground, freely 
intermixed, or surrounded with small Ferns. The remains 
of the growth of summer-flowering climbers will have been 
cleared away, and thus will give more space for the winter¬ 
flowering Tropaniums of the Lobbianum section to extend 
and fill the bouse with light, elegant, free-flowering 
growth. AbutiloaB, Luculias, Habrothamnus, Lapagerias 
are all valuable for covering bare surfaces in the conserva¬ 
tory, or train over arches, and as bushes in the borders. 
Liquid-manure may be given to all plants coming forward 
for flowering. Many amateurs wait too long before begin¬ 
ning the oourse of stimulants. To be of the greatest use 
the plants should have a little to help building up the buds 
as well as when the buds are unfolding. But judgment is 
required, and those who have had but little experience 
should do it experimentally till some experience has been 
gained. Start with email doses, and gradually increase 
them until the best result has been obtained. Cleanliness 
under glass is very important always, hut espeoially so in 
winter. 

Stove. 

The summer-blooming climbers, the AUamandas.Clero- 
dendrons, Bougainvilleas, etc., will now be kept on the 
side of dryness at the root. Nothing in a warm-house hav¬ 
ing to depend altogether upon fibrous roots Bhould be 
permitted to get altogether dust-dry, and remain ia that 
condition long enough to cause shrinkage in the eap- 
vessels. But Caiadiums and other bulbs or tubers may be 
dried off now by laying the pots on the sides under the 
stage. Sometimes the delicate varietiee are shaken out 
and the bulbs packed in sand. It the right kinds of plants 
are grown there will always be plenty of flowers in 
the stove. Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Begonias, Centra- 
denias, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and other easily-grown 
plants will brighten up the house now, and may, if re¬ 
quired, be moved to the warm conservatory after the 
Chrysanthemums are over. I have had pans of Gesneras 
in a warm conservatory in good condition for a month in 
winter. Eucharis amazonica will soon be throwing up their 
spikes. Liquid-manure is a great help to these and other 
things which flower best in a pot-bound condition. Night 
temperature now 60 degs. to 65 degs. A little air may be 
given in the middle of the day when the sun shines. Use 
the watering-pot with Judgment. 

The Pot Vinery. 

This is usually a low span-roofed or lean-to structure, it 
matters not much which, but the lean-to is the most 
economical. Sometimes the pots are plunged in a bed of 
leaves, and the genial warmth of the bed produces excel¬ 
lent results, as by the time the Grapes are set the roots 
find their way into the warm bed, and the progress is 
rapid. But without ths warm bed the pots can stand on 
anything suitable near or over the hot-water pipes. 
Suitable top-dressings, containing some conoentrated 
stimulant, should be used at intervals as upper growth 
begins. Bend the canes back to induce all the eyes or 
buds to break, and if they do not do so promptly twist the 
canes by taking the end in the hand and twist them round 
several times; the pressure is felt down to the roots. 
This invariably sets the sap in motion, and every bud 
breaks. Night temperature 50 degs, allowing 10 degs. 
rise by fire-heat during day. Taka advantage of sunshine 
to close very early with a saturated atmosphere. 

Fernery under Glass. 

In the tropical fernery Dracaenas and other coloured¬ 
leaved plants may be dotted about or grouped among the 
Ferns to impart colour. Maiden-hair and other Ferns 
required to produce fronds for cutting should be placed on 
shelves near the glass to harden the growth. I have Been 
the pots placed in wire baskets, ancf hung up close to the 
roof for the same purpose. Fern-spores may be sown now 
in any damp, shady corner. Watering should be done by 
dipping the pots in a pail. If watered over the top ever 
so gently the seeds will wash down too deep for germina¬ 
tion. I nave no doubt this is the reason why many fail to 
raise young Ferns from spores or seeds. 

Gold Frames. 

Give everything abundance of air now. Draw the 
lights off Cauliflowers, Carnations, and Violets every fine 
day. 

Window Gardening. 

Look after green-fly upon Pelargoniums end Cinerarias. 
They may be got rid of by dipping in a solution of 
Sunlight-soap, or Tobacco-powder ousted over the flies, or 
be placed under a calico cover and fumigated. Use the 
sponge freely and the water-pot with judgment. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The site for Roses should be trenohed and manured some 
time before planting to allow for settlement, especially for 
standard Roses. If these are too deep in the soil they will 
not thrive eo well, and when planted in loose soil they will 
eettle too deep in the ground. If it should be neoeseary to 
plant on freshly-trenched ground, give a good treading 
before planting. This, of course, must be done when the 
surfeoe is dry. As far as possible it is best to plant when 
the soil works freely. Dwarf Rosea on the Manetti may 
be planted deep enough to bury the stock, end in a year 
or two the plant* will be on their own roots. Plant 
standard and other Briers for bedding next summer, also 
dwarf Manettis. Young wood cut from Roses to reduce 
the wood pressure upon the roots may be made into 


* In oott S or northern dietnot* the operation* referred 
Sounder “Garden Work" man be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than it her « uidioated with eguaQv good 


cuttings 8 inohes or 9 inches long, and planted very 
firmly half their length in the ground; a good proportion 
will root. Mulch between the rows with old leaf-mould 
or short manure. Cut close to a joint at the base in 
preparing the cuttings. A bit of old wood, where it can 
be obtained, facilitates root formation. The ground is in 
fine condition now for planting trees and shrubs, laying 
down new lawns, and alterations of all kinds, and there is 
always some work of this kind to do in every garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

Keep Pines rather drier at the root now. The 
character of the structure in which they arc grown will 
have some influence, but, a9 a rule, once a week, if a good 
soaking is given, will be often enough to water till after 
Christmas. To hasten fruiting, keep the plants dry for a 
time, and lift the pots out of the plunging bed. Continue 
the work of pruning and training fruit-trees. Do not 
permit the spurs of wail-trees to grow out far from the 
wall. The value of the shelter of the wall is, to a certain 
extent, lost when the spurs are permitted to grow out, 
and, sooner or later, these long spurs have to be cut out; 
besides, they furnish evidenoe of bad, careless manage¬ 
ment. The planting of young fruit-trees may be dons 
now. It is a good plan to plant a few young trees every 
season soto have bearing trees to fill up vacancies when they 
occur. Eipecially is this necessary for keeping walls and 
espaliers well furnished. Propagate Gooseberries and 
Currants from cuttings now. Spare Strawberry plants to 
he set out in nursery rows 6 inches apart to wait tul spring. 
If very early Strawberries are required, fill a pit win 
leaves, and plunge the first batch half the depth of the pote 
in the bed of leaves. Only plants with well-ripened single 
crowns should be used for early forcing. Very little water 
should be given till tbe flower-spikes can be seen. Too 
much water causes an undue development of the foliage. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Ciear away all old exhausted vegetable crops, and trench 
up the ground. Fresh manure may be turned in heavy 
land now ; but light land lacks holding power, and the 
manure had belter wait till just before cropping. This is 
a good season for putting clay on poor, light land. Let it 
be on the surface for the weather to act upon, and after 
Christmas fork it in without burying it deeply, as its own 
weight will soon carry it down ; but a good dressing of 
clay, even when carried down, still performs some of its 
work in holding up the moisture in tbe land. Heavy, cold, 
clay land may be much improved by burning some of the 
clay and spreading it over the surface. Lime and other 
ameliorating substances may be given to the land when the 
trenching has been done. Clubbing in Cabbages and 
floger and toes in Turnips are evidence that the course of 
cropping has been wrong. The plants want a change of 
soil and a good dressing of soot and lime. Make hot-beds 
for forcing of early vegetables, such as Seakale, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, etc. Start a few sets of early Potatoes in pots 
and boxes, with just a sprinkling of light soil over them. 
All the seed Potatoes, of the early kinds at any rate, should 
be sorted over and placed in shallow trays or baskets, 
crown up, in a light position safe from frost. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract«from a Garden Diary from November 
23rd to November 30th. 

Commenced to put in a few Chrysanthemum cuttings. 
Some varietiee produce cuttings very slowly, and must be 
taken when they can be obtained. Now that the shows 
are for the most part over, wo can Bet lie do.vu and take 
stock. Seme few varieties we shall discard to make room 
for the new kinds we have ordered in. The great difficulty 
with many growers will be to find room for the ever- 
increasing number of the varieties. Those who send out 
new varieties ought to be exc9edingly careful and make 
sure that every new kind has some superiority about it. 
Nothing disgusts a purchaser more than to find he has 
paid a high price for au inferior article. The wisest 
course is to wait and see the flower before buying. Wt 
have so many good kinds now that one or two more or less 
will not matter much. Lost season we struck, or at 
least, commenced to strike, our Chrysanthemums io 
frames in a cold-house, but the long frost held things in 
check so long that many of the cuttings damped off. We 
are striking our cuttings this season in frames in 
a span-roofed house where a little fire-heat can be used, if 
necessary. Potted the last batch of Spirea japonica for 
forcing. Potted a lot of Tuberoses and a few other late 
bulbs. When we begin gathering yellow Daffodils we want 
a succession till they be gathered in sheltered places 
outside, and this can only be obtained by holding a few 
hundreds back, either by plunging outside or by keeping 
the bulbs iu the bags. They will be all right in the bags if 
kept dry and cool; but, on the whole, I think it is best to 
either pot or box all the Daffodils as soon as they come to 
hand, and plunge all outside, taking them inside m 
required. We are still working away at the fruit-trees at 
every convenient opportunity, carrying out our own 
ideas, whioh run about midway between those eccentrics 
who do not prune at all and the others who cut back 
everv green shoot; but the technical educator is about, 
and It is likely things will be set right in time. We have 
always a piece of land in oourse of trenching for work on 
cold mornings and damp days. I have so many times seen 
the value of e deeply-stirred soil. Planted a short avenue 
of the Silver-barked Birch. The trees were a good size and 
very handsome, having been singled out several years ago. 
They were moved with balls, arid watered in to settle the 
soil. Birch-trees in our district require a good deal of 
attention the season after planting in mulching and 
watering, especially if they oome from a nursery where 
transplanting is neglected. In many places deciduous 
things are neglected, even whore evergreens receive 
attention. 


Weight of fruit of Peaches.—I believe ths 
name of the Peach in question referred to in GarduivO, 
p. 642, to be Golden Eagle. Several fruits were over 
11 } inches in oiroumferenoe; the largest 12} inches, apd 
very rich-flavoured. I should say the tree is over twenty 
years old, but not large. About fourteen fruits were 
grown. — J. Fbhk Oolr, Northootc, An glee e a ro ad 
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FRUIT. 

A HEAVY CROP OF BON CHRETIEN 
(WILLIAMS’) PEAR. 

I enclose a photograph of a dish of “ Williams’ ” 
Pears, grown this year by Mr. Matthews. As 
far as I oan ascertain the tree was grafted seven 
or eight years ago, and has not borne fruit until 
now. I feel certain that the members of our 
gardening society, of which I am honorary 
secretary, will be greatly interested in seeing an 
illustration of this Pear. 

E. Smith, Elham , near Canterbury. 


1711— Blackberries for trellis.— Why 

does not “J. B ” try the Japanese Wineberry 
(Rubus phrenicolasius) for his fence, instead of 
Blackberries ? One of the most attractive sights 
I have seen this year was a row of this Bramble, 
trained to a strained wire fence, about 6 feet 
high, and covered with its highly-decorated fruit- 
clusters. It is far handsomer than any of the 
vaunted American Blackberries (which, as far as 
my experience goes, do not thrive in this 
country), and would be valuable for its looks 
alone. It haB, however, the additional advan¬ 
tage of fruiting with great freedom. The fruit 
itself is bright scarlet, about the size of a Black¬ 
berry, and if allowed to thoroughly ripen, sweet 
with a pleasing brisk flavour. The foliage is 
very ornamental, the lower sides of the leaves 
being nearly white, but the sprays of dark-red 
hairy calyces, in which the fruit is contained, 
which were bornein profusion, formed theplant’s 


Apples are first stored they sweat more or less, 
ana it is during this process that the fruit-room 
requires ventilating, but at the most this process 
is not going on for more than two or three weeks. 
After that if the room is ventilated for an hour 
or two three or four times a week that is all 
that is required.—J. C. C. 

Pears and Apples for Ayrshire.— 

Mrs. Napier would be much obliged if the 
Editor could kindly tell her the names of good 
varieties of Pear and Apple-trees, for eating, to 
grow in her walled garden on espaliers ? Both 
lines run down the garden from north east to 
south-west, and are well sheltered. The place, 
however, lies high, being 400 feet above the sea, 
from which it ia eight miles distant. The soil 
is good and rich, but not deep, as there is a clay 
subsoil at only 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches from the 
surface. The soil is heavy, and the garden very 
old, some of the trees which Mrs. Napier wishes 
to replace having stood for one hundred years 
in their present position. Would Blenheim 
Oranges succeed ? 

*»* The following are good varieties of Apples 
for the purpose : Blenheim Orange is satisfactory 
if you give it ample space, Worcester Pearmain, 
Alexander, Cox’s Orange, King of Pippins, 
Wealthy, Baumann’s Red Reinette, Fearn’s Pip¬ 
pin, Frogmore Prolific, Dutch Mignonne, Rein¬ 
ette du Canada, and Brownlees and Egremont 
Russets, with a few Blenheim, Peasgood’a 
Nonesuch, and Alexander on best position. The 
best Pears are these : Jargonelle, Souvenir du 
Congrea, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Matie Louise, Pitmaston Ducheese, 



A dish of Bon Chretien (Williams’) Pear. Thirty-nine fruits from one tree; total weight 40* lb.; the 
heaviest fruit 25 ozs. From a photograph sent by Mr. Edward Smith, Elham, near Canterbury. 


most striking attribute. It seems quite hardy, 
and in a few years will in all probability be 
widely known and esteemed, both from a decora¬ 
tive and a utilitarian point of view.—S. W. F. 

1681.— Selection of Apples.— The best 
three Apples for your purpose are Irish Peach, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Claygate Pearmain ; 
they should give you a supply from the middle 
of August to the middle or end of April in the 
following spring, all being good croppers and 
first-class in flavour. Three Pears should con¬ 
sist of Beurr^ Superfin, Dovennd du Comice, 
and Josephine de Malines. These are in season 
from September to March. My choice of three 
Plums would be Qreen Gage, Angelina Burdett, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop ; and the three best 
Cherries are May Duke, Bigarreau, and 
Governor Wood.—J. C. C. 

1684. — Construction of an Apple- 
room. —I should think that it is unnecessary 
to line a ground-floor room with any sort of 
material to keep out frost. Certainly you do 
not say whether the room is a part of the 
dwelling-house or any other building. In any 
case, however, I do not advise the use of the 
felt you refer to; it would contaminate the 
fruit—at least for a year or two. In these days 
of cheap lamps and oil-stoves, whv not have one 
of these ready to light in case of severe frost ? 
I used an oil-stove in my fruit-room last winter 
with the best results. The shelves of my fruit- 
room are composed of boards f-inch thick, and 

S laced close together, then covered with paper 
efore the fruit is laid upon them. Yes, Apples 
keep well when carefully packed in boxes, and 
the boxes placed in a cooly dry room. When 
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Emile d'Heyst, Beurre Diel, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne, Doyenne du Comice, Easter Beurr^, 
Brown Beurro, and Nouvelle Fulvie. Place 
drainage under your trees, and add light 
materials at planting, such as road scrapings, 
leaf soil, light loam, mortar rubble. This will 
act as drainage, and promote a better growth. 
Plant early and give the new trees a mulch of 
short litter after planting. 

Outdoor Vine-border. —Having had 
charge of a house of mixed Vines for several 
years, I find the border is well-drained, but no 
root boundary. I have used stable-manure, 
soot, a small quantity of lime, crushed bones, 
and liquid-manure in hot weather. Vines have 
done fairly well. Is this right ? Also, does it 
hurt Vines to cut off a pieoe of wood with 
bunch of Grapes when ripe, as a sort of handle ? 
Is it a good or bad plan to mulch border winter 
and summer with stable-manure ?—W. H. 

*»* A good many Vine-borders have no root 
boundary, and yet do fairly well. You are 
doing the right thing in giving nourishment, 
especially on the surface, to keep the roots at 
home ; but heavy mulchings tend to make the 
soil pasty, and may sometimes do harm. A 
mulch of dry leaves in autumn and winter is 
beneficial, and a mulch of manure in summer is 
a great support to the roots. It does not hurt 
Vines to cut off a bit of wood with the Grapes, 
provided enough leaves are left on to carry on 
the work ; but Vines should not be altogether 
denuded of their foliage. After the leaves fall 
you may cut as much wood as you like. 

1878.— Devonshire elder.— Lawless and Son, wine 
merchants, Exeter ; or Symons and Co., cider merchants, 
Totnes.—J. S. S. 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS.* 

Flowers of October. 

The chilly nights of mid-October, especially if 
accompanied by dripping skies and violent 

§ ales, make rather short work of the hardy 
owers, but still there are plenty in good con¬ 
dition. Single Dahlias, especially the white 
kinds, are very useful ; so also are Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and especially the White Madame C. 
Desgrange. Michaelmas Daisies are yet useful 
for indoor vases, and there are even a few buds 
and blossoms on the big-leaved Magnolias by 
the walls. Senecio pulcher is at its best; so 
also are the latest buds of Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison Rose. Sunflowers, Gaillardias, and 
different kinds of Coreopsis are still fresh and 
beautiful; also the shrubby Veronicas and 
Fuchsias of many kinds, the old white-petalled 
Madame Cornellissen being one of the best. 
The Belladonna Lily, where it does well, is hard 
to surpass amongst hardy blossoms at this 
season, and it forms a good companion for the 
great Colchicum speciosum, whicn is still open¬ 
ing its latest buds. Just as the last of the Roses 
are dying awav the Wallflowers and Anemones 
and seedling Primroses are coming into flower, 
and as the leaves fall gradually from the 
deciduous trees we begin the more to appreciate 
the fresh green and golden-leaved Hollies, the 
bright-berried Cotoneasters, and the glossy Ivies 
on the old grey walls. So, too, amongst the 
dying Brake Fern the Bamboos stand up fresh 
and green and happy in the rain. The Scarlet 
Schizostylis is Bending up its budded wands, 
and its relatives, the Gladioli, linger on bright 
and beautiful, as if quite loth to go to rest for 
the winter, while Mignonette is never sweeter 
than thus late in the year. 

P.EONIA CORALLINA. 

On the rocky side of the Steep Holme, a little 
island in the British Channel, this robust, broad- 
leaved Pseony finds a home, the only one of 
which it can boast as being its natural one in 
the British Islands. It exists here and there 
in gardens, but is by no means common, 
although a vigorous grower, and by no means 
difficult to increase by seeds or by division of 
the roots. It flowers in May, bears single, rosy 
purple blossoms among its bronzy-green leafage, 
and it is just now again made beautiful by its 
brownish woolly capsules having burst open, 
thus revealing its blue-black seeds, the size of 
Peas, amongst numerous abortive ones which 
are of a bright red or scarlet hue. It is well 
worth a place in all gardens where distinct 
hardy plants are valued tor their own sake, apart 
altogether from its interest as a reputed native 
plant. In De la Torre's “Tourist’s Guide” it 
is said to be found in Upper Bavaria, Reichen- 
hall, Styria, and also in Carniola, and he also 
mentions that it was united with P. officinalis 
by Linnreus. The P. officinalis of our gardens 
to-day is a different plant, aud is the P. pele- 
grina of Miller. In the Salon every year we see 
pictures of the fine flowers in plenty, which is, 
in a way, an indication of their popularity abroad. 

Rudbeckia Newmani. 

As Rudbeckia ohrysolora this plant has been 
grown in some old gardens for many years. 
When well grown, we have but few, if any, 
late autumnal Daisy flowers which can equal 
this old favourite of other days. Like most of 
its order, it enjoys fresh soil or change of place 
—viz., replanting every second spring at the 
farthest, and as so treated in good, deep loamy 
soil, it grows in masses a yard high, and is very 
brilliant as seen in the October sunshine. A 
good handful of its flowering stems, cut rather 
long, so as to allow the flowers to spread out 
freely, makes a pretty picture in a deep vase or 
bit of old bronze. I saw a big pot filled with 
these flowers the other day, the long stems 
having been thrust down through a few flattish 
sprays of Mahonia-leaves, just now changing 
from green to brownish-orimson, and the effect 
was very good. 

Single Hollyhocks. 

Twenty years ago it was often Baid that the 
Hollyhock was the only garden or florists’ flower 
capable of producing any appreciable effect in 
the garden landscape. About that period, or 
earlier, one often saw drawings and wood- 
engravings showing groups of Hollyhocks nest¬ 
ling near the door of some country cottage, or 

* Held over through pressure on space. 
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by the beehives in the garden, with their tops 
level with the tipper windows or touching the 
thatohed eaves. If I rememember rightly, 
Birket Foster used to draw lovely groups of 
them. At that time the flower wa 9 popular, 
and we used to admire the fine spikes or choice 
double blossoms—like satin rosettes they were— 
which the late Mr. Chater, of Saffron Walden, 
used to bring to the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington. 
Those were golden days for the enthusiast in 
Hollyhock culture; but alas ! an enemy came 
in the shape of the Mallow fungus or rust (Puc- 
oinia Mtlvacearum), and these beautiful old 
blossoms vanished from our gardens as if by 
magic. Far and near the scourge spread until 
even the very staunchest lovers of the flower 
gave up its culture in despair. But we now see 
the Hollyhock creeping back again into public 
favour. Recently 1 saw some lovely single- 
flowered kinds, varying from pure white 
and pale sulphur and buff to salmon-pink, rose, 
crimson-red, and in another garden I saw some 
with purplish-black flowers. Seeds sown now 
in a cold frame would yield plants for next 
year’s blooming, and seedlings, as we know by 
experience, best withstand the disease. We 
have no other Mallow or Althaea so easily grown 
or so beautiful as are the forms innumerable of 
A. rosea, and it is to be hoped that it will regain 
its former status in the garden, and especially 
do I plead for the culture of single-flowered 
kinds. 

CORDYLINB AUSTRALIS. 

In Southern England, near the sea, and in 
Scilly, and also in many parts of Ireland, this 
New Zealand Dracaena is perfectly hardy, and 
forms fine healthy plants 10 feet to 15 feet or 
more in height, and branched or unbranched, 
as the case may be. If it be accidentally wind- 
topped, or out down by a more than ordinarily 
severe frost, the result is often a much-branched 
tuft of young shoots instead of the more usual 
and natural single-stemmed individual. If reared 
from seeds sown as soon as ripe the plant is 
increased quickly ; the young seedlings, if potted 
and kept in a cold frame in summer, and secured 
from frost during winter, soon beoome of a use¬ 
ful size for various decorative uses. When two 
years old they may be planted out permanently 
where they are intended to remain. On light 
sandy or peaty soils they are very handsome as 
grouped among Rhododendrons and hardy 
Ericas, among Furze or Broom, and under the 
shelter of high banks or sunny rocks. One 
result of raising this plant from seed is that the 
individuals vary, some being more dense and 
stubborn in habit and more hardy than others. 
Some have red veins (0. Veitchi), others green 
ones and broader, longer leaves, approaching 
C. Banksi in habit and colouring. In planting 
out the seedlings in order to establish them, 
the middle of May is the best time to select for 
the operation. Planted at this season, a whole 
summer’s growth enables the plants to gain a 
deep and thorough root-anchorage before winter¬ 
time, and a few shovelfuls of ashes or dry peat 
or bog-mould (called turf in Ireland) are gener¬ 
ally sufficient to preserve the lower part of the 
stem and the roots alive, even if the tops are 
killed. After the first winter there is less risk, 
but out of a dozen or so some are sure to 
survive. 

Tybrman’s Groundsel. 

On light soils and in suitable climates Senecio 
pnlcher holds its own as a distinct Composite, 
and a free-flowering one to boot. On cold, day 
soils it may not prove so effective, but here on 
a deep and rich sandy soil we have nothing like 
it among hardy flowers at this late season of 
the year. In some places its spikes appear so 
late that they are cut off by the first frost, but 
if the plants be carefully dug up and potted they 
will feel the check but little, and go on flowering 
all through November in a sunny greenhouse. 
Its flowers are moat brilliant by artificial light, 
as arranged with White Pyrethrums, Asters, or 
Chrysanthemums. If a good stock of such a 
useful thing be desirable, now is the time to 
insert root-cuttings. Drain and fill a seed-pan 
with sandy soil as if for ordinary cuttings ; then 
dig up a plant or two of the 8 eneoio and select 
the thickest of its white quill-like roots. These 
should be cut into one-inch lengths and inserted 
thiok end uppermost into the sandy soil of the 
seed-pan. Let the tops of the cuttings be just 
level with the surface-nf the soil, sfl that when 
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the whole is watered a small portion—say the 
eighth of an inch of the cutting—is bare and 
exposed to the light. Place the pan on a shelf 
near the light in a warm greenhouse or pit. The 
first symptoms of growth are shown by the ends 
of the cuttings turning green ; then they split 
down one side, and from the crack a new shoot 
soon appears. The cuttings will be ready for 
planting out next June. V. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE LACE ORCHID (DENDROBIUM 
BRYMERIANUM). 

Although the Dendrobium family contains 
several remarkable and curious plants, it is 
chiefly in habit that these peculiarities appear. 
D. cucumerinum, for instanoe, has short, leafless 
pseudo-bulbs, exactly like Gherkins, while D. 
teretefolium has no pseudo-bulbs at all, but 
hard, leathery, cylindrical leaves attached to 
thin wiry stems. There is, however, no species 
that combines beauty and remarkable structure 
of flower in such a marked degree as D. Brymer- 
ianum. It is a plant that should be in every 
collection. The stems are 1 foot to 18 inches 
high, swollen at the middle, and bearing a few 
bright green leaves towards the top. The flowers 
are produced in twos and threes, and are of a 
bright golden-yellow, all the parts having a 
glazed appearance. The sepals and petals are 
oblong, and a little over 1 inch long. The 


central portion of the lip is somewhat triangular 
in outline, with the margin on every side 
surrounded by a dense mass of branching, inter¬ 
lacing filaments, as shown in the illustration, 
those at the front being 1 inoh in length. The 
golden-yellow of the flower is very rich against 
the deep green leafage. This species, which is 
a native of Bormah, was first flowered in 1875 
by Mr. W. E. Brymer, after whom it was 
named. 


Work in the Orchid-house. — The 

plants in the cool-house that were repotted some 
time ago should now be rooting freely, and the 
advantage of the new and sweet root-run will 
be plainly apparent. This new compost usually 
dries rapidly, and therefore requires frequent 
attention for water, or the pseudo-bulbs will 
not swell to their full Bize. No matter how 
o&refully the plants were potted, they are sure 
to have experienced a slight check, and conse¬ 
quently a few of the older leaves may be turning 
yellow. These look rather untidy, but are much 
better left on the plants until they fall natur¬ 
ally than out off, as the latter means a still 
further check. The same may be said of Mil- 
tonia vexillaria, which ought also now to be emit¬ 
ting roots in abundanoe. The sheathing soales 
at the base of this Orohid are apt sometimes to I 
clasp the pseudo-bulbs so tightly that the roots 
are somewhat hampered in their progress, and 
it will be a little time well spent to look the 
plants over, and if any such are seen to remove 
them carefully, thus allowing the roots freedom 
to enter the compost. A few of the earlier 
Pleiones will be getting past their best, and no 


time should be lost after the flowers are past 
before the plants are repotted. By doing it thus 
early the risk of damaging the new roots is 
avoided. The pseudo-bulbs should be pulled 
apart singly, and the old roots that are now 
dead should be shortened back a little, carefully 
avoiding injury to any new ones that may be 
forming. They may then be repotted into small 
pans or pots, the size varying according to con¬ 
venience or fancy. Personally, I prefer small 
ones, as they are much easier to arrange among 
Ferns and small foliage plants ; but the larger 
pans, of course, make a very fine display of 
colour. After potting no water must be given 
for a few days, and only a very limited supply 
until the roots are seen to be working well in 
the new compost, after which and as the new 
growths develop a somewhat copious supply is 
required. If no fire-heat is afforded in the cool- 
house, the glass should be covered on frosty 
nights ; but as soon as it is seen that the tem¬ 
perature drops much below 50 degs. a little heat 
must be turned on at night. 


HEATING GREENHOUSE 8 . 

We all know how difficult a matter it is to 
say who shall decide when teachers dis¬ 
agree. On almost every subject that could be 
mentioned there are sure to be differences of 
opinion, even among experts. Picking up one 
oi your contemporaries the other day, I noticed 
an article on “ Heating Greenhouses, and being 
greatly interested in the subject, perused it. 

In the course of his remarks 
the writer quoted a table sup¬ 
posed to be taken from Hood’s 
well-known work on the subject, 
but whether correctly copied or 
not I cannot say. This table 
struck me at sight as being some¬ 
what peculiar, so I worked out a 
few examples from it. According 
to this authority, in order to 
maintain a temperature of 60 degs. 
in a house, with 22 degs. of frost 
outside (10 degs. Fahr.), it is 
necessary to have 200 feet of 
4 -inch hot-water piping to every 
1,000 cubio feet of contents. At 
this rate a house, say, or stove, 
measuring 50 feet in length, by 
20 feet wide, and with an average 
height of 8 feet, and conse¬ 
quently containing 8,000 cubic 
feet of contents, would require 
to be fitted with 1,600 feet of 
4 inch piping, or thirty-two rows 
along the house ! A little farther 
on the writer states that in order 
to exclude frost only 120 feet of 
the same-sized piping per 1,000 
feet of cubic contents would be required, or a 
trifle of nineteen or twenty rows ! Comment is 
needless, but I will only state that a year ago I 
built a house of as nearly as possible the above 
dimensions, but 100 feet long instead of 50 feet 
(this, however, makes no practical difference in 
the section), and with six rows of 4-inoh piping 
(three on each side), the heat was so great, eyen 
during the severe weather of last winter in an 
exposed situation, that in order to keep the 
temperature down to an intermediate range 
only, the valve had to be turned off to a fifth or 
sixth of the full water-way only. Thirty-two 
rows ! I have sixteen rows of 4-inch in a 
market grower’s foreing-house, and even then 
the atmosphere was simply stifling during a 
severe frost. B. C. R. 


Flowers the whole year round.- 7 -Can 
on or any of your readers give me a list of 
owers for a whole year—one lot always to be 
succeeding another, so that I can always have 
plenty to hand ? No glass.—R. W. K. 

* # * It is a somewhat difficult matter to obtain 
flowers all the year round without glass, but by 
cultivating the following subjects it may be done. 
They are given in the order of flowering, or as 
nearly as possible : Christmas Roses, Cyclamen 
Atkinsi, C. iberioum, C. coum, C. repandum, C. 
vernum, etc ; Tussilago fragrans, Snowdrops, 
Iris stylosa, I. veraa, l. alata, I. histrio, etc. ; 
Daffodils, Primroses of sorts, Scillas, Violets, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Wallflowers, Narcissi, Pinks, 
Carnations, Roses, Spiraeas, Pansies, Hawthorn, 
Lilacs, Philadelphu* (Syringa), Campanulas in 
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v»r.. Rhododendron, Azalea, Doutzia, Doroni- 
cam, VVeigela, Lilies, Stocks, Asters (China or 
annual), Pelargoniums, Pyrethum (roseum vars.), 
Sweet and Everlasting Peas, Mignonette, Corn¬ 
flowers, Coreopsis (annuals and perennial vars.), 
Aohillea, Helianthus, Dahlias, Helichrysum, 
Verbena, Phlox, Fuchsia, Chrysanthemum, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Anemone japonioa, 
Perennial Aster (Michaelmas Daisy), Lauras- 
tiuus. Winter Jasmine, etc. This list might be 
extended considerably. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WATERSIDE PLANTS. 

In “ E. B.’s ” interesting article on the above 
he recommends a start to be made in Bamboos, 
with Metake, Simoni, and falcata. I should be 
inclined to add to these B. viridi-glaucescens and 
aurea. They are both hardy, fast growers, and 
very decorative. A most effective waterside 
plant is Arundo Donax, of which there is also a 
variegated form, which, however, is not as 
hardy as the type. The Japanese Iris (I. 
Iviempferi) is a great lover of a situation by the 
water, provided the soil be porous and rich, and 
the tall and nearly-allied I. ochroleuca, aurea, 
and Monnieri, when well established, are 
extremely handsome, as is, in the beginning of 
summer, the variegated Water Flag ; but with 
the fading of the flowers the variegation of its 
leaves disappears, thus depriving it of its most 
striking auality. The shrubby Spiraeas, arise 
folia and Lindleyana, are grand plants for the 
waterside, where they can be given sufficient 
room, as is S. aruncus, while S. japonica, 8. 
palmata, 8. venusta, and 8. filipendula are also 
well adapted for such a locality. The Monkey 
flower (Mimulus) and London Pride (Saxifraga 
umbrosa) are at home by the verge of pond or 
streamlet, the latter plant clothing many river 
banks in Western Spain with the feathery laoe- 
work of its multitudinous flower-spikes. Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora looks well carpeting an over¬ 
hanging bank with azure, and the water Forget- 
me-not (M. palustris) delights in those lower 
levels where its roots can stray below the water¬ 
line. A graceful trailing plant that flourishes 
in the proximity of water is Muhlenbeckia 
complexa. It may be considered hardy, as, 
during the last winter, two plants, on either 
aide of a waterfall, were encased in ice for eight 
weeks, and are still in the best of health. 

8. W. F. 


1731.— Belladonna Lilies.— “j. H. Ralph 
Smith ” does not say if his Lilies are planted at 
the foot of a wall or in the open border. The 
former is the correct position, and the wall 
should be a hot-house wall if possible. As the 
bulbs have made so little root-growth replanting 
will not check them. The soil should ba light 
and rich, and from a foot to 18 inches deep. 
They may be left undisturbed for years until the 
bulbs became almost a solid mass, and with an 
occasional dose of manure-water when once 
well-established should flower well year after 
year.—S. 

1700 —Creepers for railing.— The com¬ 
mon Passion - flower or the white variety 
Constance Eliott should do well on “C. K.V’ 
fence. Solanum jasminoides is very beautiful, 
but might not be hardy with your correspondent; 
still, it is worth trying, for we have nothing 
like its white flower-clusters in the autumn. 
Wistaria sinensis, when once established, grows 
fast, and in the early summer when covered 
with its scented lilac tassels is very lovely. The 
Lobster-claw (Clianthus), with its crimson 
blossoms, does well in the south-west of England, 
and also in Ireland. All the foregoing may be 
planted now, as may Climbing Roses, Banksians, 
and Polyanthas. Clematis Jackmani should 
succeed and flower amongst the other climbers in 
the summer, and may be planted either now or in 
the spring. A few tubers of Tropmolum tube¬ 
rosum put in during the spring would produce 
their long-stalked orange-red flowers in the 
autumn. These tubers must, however, be stored 
every winter. —S. 

Bulbs, etc, for beds.— "C. M. Snow- 
den,” with his 4,000 bulbs ought to have a fine 
show next spring, providing he does not delay 
the planting too long. Spent Mushroom-bed 
manure or that from a Cucumber frame should 
be worked into the heda if obtainable. Fresh 
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manure should be avoided, only such as is quite 
rotten being used. If no old manure is obtain¬ 
able, some Ichthemio guano might be mixed with 
the soil, but none of these ingredients will 
affect the first blooming of the bulbs, this hav¬ 
ing been provided for by their last season’s 
growth. It will, however, be of use in enabling 
them to form embryo flower-spikes for the ensu¬ 
ing year. Narcissi never look better than when 
planted in large clumps, and a most beautiful 
effect may be obtained by surfacing those parts 
of the beds in which the bulbs are planted with 
Myosotis disaitiflora, the blue of the Forget-me- 
not contrasting charmingly with the yellow of 
the Daffodils. When once a stock of this 
Forget-me-not is obtained it seeds itself so freely 
that numberless young plants are afforded 
autumn after autumn.—8. W. F. 



The Bronze-le&f (Uodgersia podophylla) in flower. 


THE BRONZE-LEAF (RODGERSIA 

PODOPHYLLA). 

This is without a rival as a hardy ornamental 
foliage plant. How rarely does one, however, 
see it in its best character, and it is never 


happier than growing by the side of a running 
stream or in some wet spot, when the leaves get 
as large almost as those of a Rhubarb, gracefully 
out, fringed, and beautifully bronzed. We have 
often seen it grown in shade, so as to get the 
necessary moisture ; but in such a situation it 
rarely colours at all, and it is only in full sun, 
with its toes in water, that its full charm can 
be realised. Its flowers are very handsome, the 
heads being large and quite as effective as those 
of 8piro?» aruncus. It may be increased to 
almost any extent by division of the rhizomes. 


1692.— Flowers for bed. —For small beds 
it is best to use flowers of one colour. For 
large ones this plan is not always appropriate, 
though one of the most effective beds I have 
ever seen, 40 feet long, by half as many wide, 
was filled with scarlet Begonias. This bed had 
for a setting a large lawn, and for a background 
tall evergreens. Where many colours are used 
in the same bed, a more harmonious result will 
be secured if the tints blend naturally into one 
another than if rigid lines of staring colours are 
contiguous. Patterns are best left to the 
cross-stitch workers and inlayers. Nature is 
careful to avoid them. In a long border there 


should be no planting in lines. 8uoh a bed gives 
an idea of length which, pleasing in itself, is 
inartistioally accentuated by a narrow line of 
colour. In such a border there should be no 
striving after uniformity, either in the height of 
plants or in the arrangement of their colours. 
Tall spires shooting up from lowly surroundings, 
shades merging harmoniously one into another, 
are infinitely more pleasing than the geometrical 
patterns that tell of the foot-rule and the 
T-square.—8. W. F. 


DISEASE IN LILIUM CANDIDUM ON THE 
RIVIERA. 

“ E. H. W.” (page 552), in answer to my 
note in Gardening (page 323), tells us that 
the disease in this Lily is practically non¬ 
existent in the south of France. It 
would therefore seem that the bulbs are 
affected by the change of climate, for it is cer¬ 
tain that imported bulbs are more liable to the 
lisease than are home-grown ones. A change 
of soil, as suggested by your correspondent, 
might act beneficially in the case of diseased 
bulbs, but these Lilies give abundant evidences 
of their ability to grow and flourish in all soils 
and in all conditions. The soil here is a heavy, 
deep loam, the situation is low and moist, yet, 
while nothing can exceed the healthiness of the 
cottagers’ Lilies, a row of imported bulbs in 
my garden were so spoilt by the disease that not 
a flower opened. Had they been the only 
Lilies in the neighbourhood, their failure 
might have been attributed to the soil and 
situation without much fear of contradic 
tion, but this conclusion was rendered 
untenable by the flourishing condition of 
neighbouring home-grown bulbs. In another 
garden, in light soil, in which there is a liberal 
quantity of lime, the imported bulbs which were 
planted in a sheltered position, were attacked 
and eventually destroyed by the disease, while a 
hundred yards away, a clump growing on a 
steep, dry bank throve and flowered well year 
after year. In these instances the conditions 
of air or soil which proved unfavourable to the 
imported bulbs had no injurious effeots on those 
which had for several years been grown in the 
respective spots. Whioh tends, to my mind, to 
prove that importation has, after all, a good 
deal to do with the disease. 

S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


Tne Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae rham 
uoides).—The Sea Buckthorn is very beautiful 
at the time of writing by the margin of the pond 
in the Roval Gardens, Kew. With its crowded 
masses of bright orange-coloured berries, and 
silvery Willow-like leaves, it forms a bright spot 
It flourishes well by the water and is very orna 
mental, retaining the berries for the greater part 
of the year. For damp and marshy places where 
little else will grow to advantage, the Sea Buck 
thorn will be valued. It is a native plant—one 
reason perhaps that we do not see it more freely 
planted. There is distinct character about it, 
the slender shoots almost touching the water, 
and the leaves are quite Willow-like, with a 
silvery lustre peculiarly beautiful. We have 
much to learn yet about waterside gardening, as 
shown by our parks, where no attempt is made 
to get picturesque and beautiful margins by the 
use of the many lovely Irises, and such shrubs 
as the Sea Buckthorn.—F. 

The sky-blue Grape Hyacinth 
(Muscari botryoides cceruleum).—This charming 
little flower is, unfortunately, very little known. 
Hitherto these small bulbs have been chiefly 
planted in the open border, where as an edging 
to some of the larger bulbous subjects they have 
been specially suitable. The form of the flower 
very much resembles a cluster of minute Grapes, 
borne on a long footstalk. The colour is dark 
blue. As a subject for pot-culture, I specially 
wish to bring its value before the readers of this 
paper. Daring the present month bulbs should 
be planted in 5 inch pots, and about a dozen 
bulbs may be comfortably arranged in pots of this 
size. The oompost should be the same as that 
used for Hyacinths, and the bulbs should be 
covered by about an inch of the mixture. Plunge 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse for a few weeks, or until 
it is seen that the young growths are making 
rapid progress, when they should be plaoed in 
a cold frame, from which frost is excluded, or 
^better still, a cool greenhouse. Keep them near 
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require all the manurial strength contained in 
the heap). A slight application either of gy psum 
or crude potash salt will not only assist to 
obviate this, but aot beneficially as a fertiliser 
also. 

It is, I know, the rule for agricultural authori¬ 
ties to recommend more ammonia and less 
phosphates for damp heavy soils, and more 
phosphates and less ammonia if the soil is light 
and dry. For most Onion soils, however, the 
following mixture, incorporated with the soil at 
time of trenching—in addition to the farmyard 
manure—will be found of incalculable benefit as 
a commencement— 

7 lb. superphosphate \ 

7 lb. Chili saltpetre | Sufficient for a piece of 
12 ib. muriate of potash l ground one-tenth of 


to the glass to avoid a drawn, weakly growth. 
When the flower-spike is seen to be developing, 
slightly weak liquid-manure may be given 
occasionally, as this certainly assists in the pro¬ 
duction of good individual bells. Plants grown 
under glass develop blossoms that are much 
prettier than those in the open, and the 
colour, also, is a pleasing shade of light-blue. 
Everyone interested in bulbous flowers should 
include this subject in their list.—D. B. Crane. 


strong-feeding plants under glass, with apparent 
benefit. I am pleased to possess many cartloads 
of this manure. In India I once found the 
roosting haunt of wild pigeons, and after dis¬ 
charging a gun into the branches (which brought 
down fifteen for the empty larder) my eyes were 
gratified by an old mound of combined pigeon’s 
dung and leaf-mould, of which I took away a 
sackful in my cart. This is about the most 
stimulating of common manures, and dovecotes 
of one thousand and more birds are kept ex¬ 
pressly in Persia for the noted Melon culture of 
that country. W. H. L. 


HARDY YUCCAS. 

Few hardy plants have a more stately appear¬ 
ance when in flower than Yuccas, one or more 
species of which may generally be found in the 
majority of gardens, either as isolated specimens, 
planted in masses, or associated with rockwork 
or water. Not being at all particular as regards 
soil, Yuccas are admirably adapted for any of 
the above-named positions. The common 
Adam’s Needle (Y. gloriosa) and its varieties 
are probably the hardiest and most robust. Old 
plants of this species grow to a height of (j feet 
or more, and when branched form heads nearly 
as much in diameter. Yuccas do not flower at 
any definite age or size ; one in a group may 
produce a panicle this year, while others Deside 
it under precisely similar conditions may not do 
so for a long time. There is one advantage in 
this—viz., that those which do not flower one 
year may be strengthening to flower the next. 
That the whole energy of the plant is required 
to sustain a panicle of flowers need not be won¬ 
dered at, seeing that they often number between 
300 and 500. Yucca recurvifolia is now, I 
believe, considered to be a variety of Y. gloriosa, 
and as regards the size and colour of its flowers, 
which are greenish-white, there is but little 
difference between the two. The panicles in Y. 
recurvifolia are, however, much more branched 
than in Y. gloriosa, and the leaves are very dis¬ 
tinct, being gracefully recurved, as the name 
indicates. This plant is well adapted for decora¬ 
tions, as when well established in pots it will 
bear a larger amount of rough usage than will 
most subjeots of a similar description. In Y. 
filamentosa (see cut) we have a very distinct 
plant from either of those already mentioned 
both in the leaves and colour of the flowers. 
This species seems to have a greater tendency 
to flower than most others, and it is dwarfer in 
habit. Its flowers are of a chaste creamy-white 
colour, and the panicle is branched similar to 
that of Y. recurvifolia, thereby showing the 
flowers off well individually. The leaves are 
stiff, and furnished with hair-like filaments on 
either side. This distinct and beautiful species 
should be largely grown on account of its dwarf 
and free-blooming habit. Other hardy Yuccas, 
though attractive as fine-foliaged plants, are 
seldom seen in flower. Those above mentioned 
are tolerably plentiful, and where a quantity is 
grown flu*er more or less annually. J. G. 
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ground one lentil of 
an acre. 

26 lb. J 

Potash, salts, and phosphates are best applied 
in the autumn, but use the water-soluble super¬ 
phosphate in the spring. In applying all 
manures a most important item should be 
remembered—viz., the “feeders” of a plant 
are very delicate and may, perhaps, best be 
likened to microscopic hairs, so if we want our 
Onions to attain the largest possible size we 
must encourage these “ feeders” to successfully 
imbibe all the stimulation we can judiciously 
supply—without overdoing it—and to attain this 
object is one of the great secrets of immense 
specimen growing. The first step is attained by 
putting the land in “ good heart” by proceeding 
as above described; it can then be left until 
December, when I should advise a liberal top¬ 
dressing of a mixture consisting of soot and 
burnt soil. This must be forked in. The bed 
is then right until February, when another good 
top-dressing should be given of burnt soil and 
soot (using plenty), together with a little salt. 
In March rake over well and make the bed very 
firm. It is now ready to receive the young 
plants. 

Sowing seed—when to transplant. —This 
is a most important department and should 
receive the utmost attention possible. When 
the largest sized bulbs of handsome appearance 
are required it is necessary that seed only be 
sown of the very best stocks procurable. 
Travelling to London the other day, an eminent 
gardener to whom I was introduced asked me 
how it was he could not manage to get “ size ” 
in his Onions. His bulbs, whenever 1 saw them, 
always indicated high culture, but invariably 
lacked “ size.” I told him I thought he would 
find the answer to be simply a question of stock. 
Remember, then, that if you wish your bulbs to 
attain the very largest size, you must not look 
to the ordinary stocks generally sold for the 
seed, but you must sow seed from the special 
stocks only. 

Further, while these exhibition stocks are 
perpetuated year by year by selection, there is 
only one of two courses open to the grower of 
that seed—viz., either he must mix the seed 
from his very finest bulbs with that from inferior 
ones, and sell at one price (as is now prevalent), 
or keep the very choicest specimens to them¬ 
selves, the next best to themselves, and thus 
continue the grade downward so that all classes 
can be met. The shrewd purchaser therefore 
will see the advisability of securing the very 
best stocks procurable, as it is from these that 
we must look for the best possible results. When 
one pays as much as £5 to £10 to secure a dozen 
bulbs that experience shows are unique for seed, 
it does not appear wise to mix the seed of this 
dozen with that of others that have cost much 
less. 

Buy your seed as early as you can—December, 
if possible—and immediately you receive it sow 
in shallow boxes. Sow very thinly bo that 
there shall be no crowding whatever (I shall 
reserve for a special chapter the varieties I 
recommend as being the best adapted for 
exhibition). When the seed is sown put the 
boxes into a cold greenhouse or frame. If yon 
have neither, put together in a sheltered part of 
the garden any rough tackle that will make four 
sides to keep out the frost and wind. A gooh 
plan is to bank up around the sides with fresd 
stable-manure and straw. If that cannot well 
be obtained, then bank up with earth (I have 
seen splendid specimens grown by a cottager 
who could not afford other than to secure four 
pieces of old light timber and bank up at the 
sides with the surrounding soil). Cover at 
nights, etc., when necessary, to keep out the 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 

Preparing ground—best fertilisers. 
The Onion (Allium Cepa) delights in an open, 
sunny situation, and, unlike most vegetables, 
may be grown upon the same ground for years. 


Yucca fllamentosa in an American garden. From a 
photograph sent by Mr. J. Myer, Chestnut Hill 
Philadelphia. 


If bulbs of the largest size are desired it is 
essential that the land be suitable for growing 
this esculent, though I have seen large specimens 
upon land that I should never have thought 
could have produced such grand bulbs. Onions 
thrive best in deep, rich, loamy soil, which 
should be thoroughly well trenched (about 
October, if possible). One of the most 
successful Onion-growers of the day tells me he 
dug his ground three spits deep ! It is wonder¬ 
ful the depth to which the roots will penetrate 
—and ordinary digging will not do. If your 
ground is not “deep” enough vou must then 
wheel upon it some rich loam from elsewhere 
and make it so. Remember, you will not have 
to do this every year; it only requires doing once. 
When trenching, place at the bottom of the 
trench a good coating of well-rotted dung, and 
incorporate with the soil a liberal dressing of the 
same material. Those who have manure-heaps 
intended for Onion ground should not allow, if 
possible, any “nitrogen” or “humus matter” 
to escape, as is usually the case where manure- 
heaps lie exposed to the air (the Onions will 
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frost. Glass at the top is the best, of oourse, and 
old window-frames will do well. If, however, 
this is not convenient, then cover over with 
mats or any tackle that will fulfil the purpose so 
long as the frost is kept out. Water thoroughly, 
at each application using a very fine rosed pot, 
and on no account allow the cold air to get to 
the seedlings when being watered a minute 
longer than absolutely necessary. Do it in the 
morning. You then have the day before you 
before night’s frost sets in. When the young 
seedlings have made a growth of about an inch 
or so prick them out, handling the seedlings care¬ 
fully so that they receive the least possible check, 
into boxes in rows about 3 inches apart and 
2 inches from seedling to seedling within the 
row. This space may seem unusual, but the 
security is thereby far greater, and better 
treatment to the young plants is ensured. As 
regards watering, practical gardeners may think 
the advioe given unnecessary ; but it must be 
remembered that 1 have to bear in mind the 
“ amateur,” and, writing as 1 do from experience 
upon the subject—1 answer perhaps some hun¬ 
dreds letters yearly from all parts of the kingdom 
anent Onion culture—for the fur¬ 
ther benefit of these amateurs I 
must mention the necessity of 
watering with neither too hot nor 
too cola water. Presuming that 
the interior of the frame is being 
kept some few degrees above freez¬ 
ing-point, the best guide I can give 
is to leave a canful of water in the 
frame for say twenty-four hours 
before applying it; or draw water 
from outside, place it in an utensil 
and leave indoors overnight (where, 
of oourse, frost does not penetrate). 

As the seedlings grow, harden otf 
very carefully and thoroughly, so 
that when ready to plant out into 
the open ground the young plants 
experience not the slightest check. 

This gradual hardening off process 
(taking particular care that they 
receive at no time any check 
through frost) is of incalculable 
importance to the after-growth ; 
this often making the difference 
between big specimens and ordi¬ 
nary-sized bulbs. 

A. W. Crews. 

(To be continued). 


this well with the soil; use also a little salt and 
plenty of soot in the trenches, with a little burnt 
earth, if possible. If Celery suits you so well, 
why not grow a lot of Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted 
Celery ? This is much less troublesome to grow 
than ordinary Celery, no trenches being required, 
and the roots keep well, and afford a most 
delicious and wholesome dish, very suitable for 
those who suffer from rheumatism, nervous 
complaints, etc. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOTS (MYOSOTIS). 
Few spring flowers are more popular than the 
Forget-me-not—blue with the blue of the sky 
when the white clouds emphasise its azure— 
fraught with many a memory of departed days, 
emblem of constancy that, oftener than any 
other flower, lies between the pages of a 
favourite book, or shares the seclusion of the 
secret drawer with other treasures, valueless 
except to their owner—a lock of hair, a letter 
yellowed by age, a photograph almost as faded 
as are the pale petals of the pressed blossom. 
But if the sentimental phase of the Forget-me- 
not’s mission has in it much of the 
pathetic, it is with feelings of joy 
undimmed by regrets that we greet 
its bright advent with each ensuing 
spring, and to lovers of the spring 
garden the Forget-me-not is in. 
valuable. There is hardly a posi¬ 
tion that it will not adorn—scarcely 
a colour with which its cerulean 
hue will not harmonise. Of all the 
exquisite family Myosotis M. dis- 
sitiflora is the most valuable, and 
reproducing itself freely as it does, 
self-sown seedlings may, in the 
autumn, be found in quantity to 
take the places of the older plants, 
though the latter, if the seedlings 
prove insufficient, may, by care¬ 
fully separating the clumps, be 
used for enlarging the display. A 
spacious slope in the wild garden 
was so planted during the last 
autumn, and in spite of the severe 
and long-continued frost, which 
blackened the leaves, with the 
return of warmer weather the fresh 
green shot forth, followed later by 
the flowers, which clothed the 
bank with an azure mantle from 
which rose tall scapes of Narcissi, 
Stars of Bethlehem, Snowflakes, 
Dicentras, and Doronicums. In 
the rockery and by the streamlet, 
its lower leaves swaying on the 
rippling water, this Forget-me-not 
is equally at home, and may be 
used effectively in an old tree- 
stump, as depicted in the illustra¬ 
tion, until its site shall be usurped 
by other occupants. In the case 
under notice the climbing Nastur¬ 
tium, Canary Creeper, and Tro- 
pceolum tuberosum later on clothed 
the bole with scarlet and gold, 
their tendrils wandering through 
the glossy leaves of the Laurels. 
It is, however, as a setting for taller white flowers 
that the Myosotis shows to best advantage, and 
there are few more beautiful sights imaginable 
than a colony of Poet’s Narcissi, with their 
snowy blossoms bending gracefully and their 
slender leaves arching outwards, rising from a 
blue carpet of Forget-me-not. 

There are several strains of M. ditsitiflora, 
some producing flowers of considerably larger 
size than the type. One named Weirleigh Sur¬ 
prise, which came out some years ago, is distin¬ 
guished by the blooms being barred. This 
marking is, however, not always constant, the 
colour often in time reverting to that of the 
ordinary variety. M. alpestris is a low-growing 
Bpecies that is a gem for the rock garden. M. 
azorica is taller and flowers during the summer 
months, but cannot be considered hardy. M. 

{ >alustris (the Water Forget-me-not) is very 
ovely, its flowers being of a light-blue shade, 
with golden eyes. If grown in a shady situation 
by the waterside it blossoms well through the 
summer. M. sylvatica, of which there are 
several varieties, is a pretty little plant, but is 
a poor substitute for M. dissitiflora, which, 
indeed, is the only Forget-me-not worth growing 
in quantity. Uriglnanrom 8 . W. F. 
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Splendid Asparagus. — I 

have in my garden a root of As¬ 
paragus larger than any I have 
myself met with previously, and I 
should much like to have the 
opinions of yourself and readers 
concerning its merits. The root in 
question is one of a bed of seedlings 
of Connover’s Colossal, sown five 
years ago in very poor garden soil. 

From the first this particular plant 
much exceeded the others in vigour 
of growth. Last vear it threw up 
twelve large heads, nine of which 
were allowed to stand. The heads 
were 1 inch in diameter when they 
pushed through the soil, and when 6 inches 
high they were \\ inches across. They even¬ 
tually grew to a height of 8^ feet and the strong¬ 
est threw out 72 lateral branches, some of which 
were 3 feet long and thicker than an ordinary 
pencil. If these nine heads had been placed 
side by side with their tips touching they would 
have formed a row 54 feet long and 2 yards 
through. The foliage was slightly darker 
in colour, and the berries smaller than the 
rest of the seedlings, which only obtained a 
height of 4 feet. It was also earlier than the 
rest of the bed by about two weeks, and it threw 
up a strong head in the middle of October. In 
digging up adjoining ground I came upon the 
roots of this Asparagus at a distance of 5 feet 
from the crown. This year my garden suffered 
from the drought, and I had no means of pro¬ 
curing water at a less distance than three- 
quarters of a mile, so the growth made can 
hardly be considered a fair record. It was as 
follows : 15 heads pushed up, 10 of them were 


Forget-me-not on an old tree-stump in a Devonshire garden. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. Fitzherbert, Lan scorn be House, Torquay. 


anBwerB to bury it deep, but fear it rotting. 
Should the soil, in either case, be kept dry, and 
in the cellar would it get mildewed ? In most 
winters it is either frostbitten or rotten through 
damp, and as I only am allowed Celery for 
vegetables should be grateful for a reply. 
Perhaps you would insert a query as well as 
giving your experience ? Our soil is beautiful 
white sand, as clean as the seashore, and this 
ought to help us. Many others, besides myself, 
would, I feel sure, be glad to keep Celery till 
April. Your paper is most useful and interest¬ 
ing on the delightful subject of gardening and 
planting. —Celery. 

* # * If the Celery is earthed up—as high as 
possible early in November—with the clean 
white sand referred to, it ought to keep in 
capital condition throughout the winter, unless 
the place is very low, damp, and cold. If lifted 
in November and laid in with similar sandy 
soil between each root and row in a cool yet 
frost-proof shed or cellar, the tops just exposed, 


allowed to grow. They were so close together it should keep well until late in the spring. 


as to touch and press each other out of shape. 
The diameter of the largest was one and five- 


sixteenth inches. The flavour of th<|s< 
was very fine, and, a| it wasti )ft qn;I jtf 


le cooked 
:|n£ler for 


What kinds are grown ? The red or pink sorts, 
such as Standard Bearer and Sulham Prize, are 
decidedly the best for late supplies. When 
growing do not overdo it with manure, and mix 


a length of 15 inches, one head formed a good 
plateful. This year I am giving a little good 
manure and hope to have next year a still finer 
growth. I have gathered all the seeds and am 
sowing all the ground I can spare with them. 1 
enclose a section of a last year’s stem, and ako 
one of this year’s growth. They shrink slightly 
in drying. Will you kindly favour me with any 
remarks which may occur to you ?—C. Spring- 
ham. 

i * # * A very fine growth of Asparagus indeed, 
and you will do well to save all the seed you can 
from it and see if the type is reproduced. If so 
it will be valuable as it is distinct. Your treat¬ 
ment is excellent, and you may next season do 
better with more moisture. The growths sent 
are very fine, and being succulent so far down 
the stem are valuable. 

Celery. —Will you kindly advise me as to 
the keeping of Celery through the winter ? I 
am thinking of trying a new plan of taking it up 
(how soon ?) and storing in a box in earth in a 
dark cellar, with the tops not buried but covered 
with light litter. I have also been told it 
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ROSHS. 

THE OLDER KINDS OF HYBRID PER¬ 
PETUAL ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 
With the advent of so many newer kinds of 
Roses in this class, there is just the possibility 
of many of the old favourites of past years being 
discarded as not up to the required standard 
either in form or size. Those who are renova¬ 
ting their Roses and replenishing their stock 
should bear this in mind and not lone sight of 
those kinds which hive proved of great value in 
the past as free-blooming garden Roses. In the 
formation of new collections there is the danger 
also of these good old kinds being overlooked 
entirely, and that not with advantage in every 
case by a long way. Take, for instance, Bironne 
Prdvost, a fine old kind, rosy-pink in colour, 
flowering in clutters, and of good constitution ; 


fine globular shaped variety, silvery-rose in 
colour, and well worthy of a place in any collec¬ 
tion for the sake of its form. Pius IX. I have 
not seen for years, yet we have but few in its 
colour, which has more of the violet shade in the 
blossoms. Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre is 
a splendid garden Rose of vigorous constitution, 
the flowers which are freely produced, being 
bright rose, large, and full Of all the old Roses 
grown thirty years ago, not one perhaps has 
held its own so well as General Jacqueminot, 
and that in spite of such a number of kinds 
intended to supersede it. With the exception 
of Louise Peyronny and The General, the afore¬ 
named Roses will all succeed very well indeed 
upon their own roots. In the case of newly 
purchased Roses that have been propagated 
either by budding or grafting, the best plan is 
to plant them sufficiently deep to allow them to 
root on^their own account. Strong growths may 



Flowers of Ilybrid Perpetual Rose (Etienne Levet). 


even with all the new introductions, there is 
nothing in my mind to surpass it in its way. 
Etienne Levet (see cut) is a good kind. I 
need not further describe it as it was mentioned 
in a note in Gardening last week (Nov. 19). 
Anna Alexieff is after the same style, but darker 
in colour. This is also an excellent old Rose. 
Auguste Mie is another good pink sort, and 
makes a fine plant for a pillar. It has globular¬ 
shaped flowers which last well. Another good 
kind of strong constitution with blooms which 
retain their colour exceedingly well is Eugene 
Appert, with brilliant crimson flowers of fine 
substance; G4ant des Batailles is somewhat 
l milar in oolour, flowering in greater clusters 
a id of dwarf growth ; Jules Margottin is grown 
probably in greater quantity than either of the 
foregoing, but it is seen none too often. La 
Reine is a very full and fine Rose, deep rosy- 
pink, flowering freely in clusters. Louise Pey¬ 
ronny, a rather shy bltf'oiSe?-in the antlump, is a 
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also be layered, and when well rooted they may 
be transplanted ; cuttings, too, may be struck of 
these good growers without any great trouble. 
This latter plan of propagation may be done as 
soon as the first flowering is over. Sandy soil, 
or road scrapings added as needful in place 
thereof, will suit best for the cuttings, which 
should not afterwards be disturbed for the rest 
of the season ; in fact, they would make better 
plants if not moved until the following autumn 
twelvemonth. ”J. H. 


1697.— Roses for wall.— Gloire Lyonnaise 
is a fine white Rose. It is called in the cata¬ 
logues ohrome-yellow, but only a suspicion of 
yellow is present in the open blossom. It makes 
strong shoots 8 feet long when established. 
Madame Berard is a rampant grower, bearing 
sweetly scented flowers of rose-fawn hue. R£ve 
d’Or is a beautiful yellow Noisette, excellent for 
quickly covering a large space, and when in full 


bloom a veritable “ dream of gold its foliage 
is produced abundantly and is very attractive. 
Climbing Victor Verdier is a good red, as is 
Reine Marie Henriette.—S. W. F. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP ROSES. 

The best thirty six varieties. 

In the summer it was suggested to me that a 
brief descriptive list of the Roses found in winning 
stands might be useful to intending purchasers. 
Now, grand as our exhibition Roses undoubtedly 
are, it is also a fact that many of them are 
inferior to others for general culture. There¬ 
fore, in giving the list of thirty-six varieties that 
won the amateurs’ champion trophy for Mr. 
E. B. Lindsell, I will place what I consider the 
best twelve first, and leave the most unreliable 
six until the end. There is little choice between 
the first and second dozens. 

Mrs. John Laing was brought out by the 
late Henry Bennett in Jubilee Year, and is 
about the most reliable Rose we have. A good 
grower, and always figuring in any stand of 
more than half-a-dozen H. Perpetuals. No 
Rose can beat this, while for a soft rosy-pink it 
is far beyond all others. In a contemporary I 
notice that exemption from mildew is claimed 
for this Rose; but I must differ there, as my 
plants are as much affected as the majority of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford is a new Rose 
of last season, and yet so high is my opinion of 
it that I must put it close to the top of this list. 
Its growth, size, and habit are equal to the first- 
named variety, and its colour a deep rosy-pink, 
shaded with pale flesh outside, and with a dis¬ 
tinctly lighter base, almost white in the centre. 
A gold medal Rose, and one that I consider most 
deserving of such an honour. 

Charles Lefebvre, unlike the last, is a very 
old favourite of thirty-four years’ standing, and 
still one of the very best. As a dark velvety 
crimson it is perfect. Few Roses can beat it 
even now, and very few produce more good 
flowers during the season. 

A. K. Williams is the most perfectly imbri¬ 
cated Rose we have, and is chosen by the 
N. R S. as an example of such description. By 
the way, some such guide as this is necessary 
now that we have a few recognised terms 
descriptive of the shape of Roses. A bright 
oarmine-red, free-growing, but not vigorous, and 
particularly good late in the season. It is also 
reliable throughout the summer, but as we are 
short of good reds late in the autumn it is all 
the more valuable. 

Gabrielle Luizrt was introduced during the 
same year (1877), and is a light silvery-pink of 
most perfect form and size. This variety is one of 
our strongest growers, does not flower much as 
a maiden, and is seen to great advantage when 
pegged down. 

Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi is an example 
of those few good Roses that now and again get 
mixed by several growers. It came out in 1883, 
but we did not see much of it until some five or 
six years later. We have no brighter or more 
glowing rose colour than this, while it is equally 
good both for the garden and exhibition. The 
six already named are Hybrid Perpetuals, and we 
will name half-a-dozen Teas. I had intended to 
name the six best of these, but find that no more 
than six Teas were included in the stand of 
thirty-six. 

Catherine Mermet must take precedence, 
as it is not only one of our grandest for the 
prize box, but also good for general culture. It 
was sent to us by M. Guillot in 1869, and none 
of the Teas are more reliable. Several good 
sports have been given by this, and The Bride 
is perhaps our best white Rose for outdoors. 
C. Mermet is a light rosy-flesh, of grand shape, 
and with an exquisite fruity perfume. 

Innocente Pirola must rank next among the 
six Teas shown, but I would not place it so 
apart from this small list now under discussion. 
A creamy-white, of good form and size, very 
free growing and blooming, but unfortunately a 
sad victim to mildew. The next four I cannot 
recommend for general culture, so shall be very 
brief with their descriptions. 

Souvenir d’Elise Vardon has been one of 
our best exhibition Teas ever since 1854. 
Comtesse de Nadaillac was given us in 1871, 
Caroline Kuster in 1872, and Etoile de Lyon in 
I 1881. The first three open well, and the third 
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and fourth are good growers, but the last is a 
very bad Rose unless we are favoured with a 
dry and warm season. If we except Catherine 
Mermet, I do not think any other of these six 
Teas have a right in the twelve best for the 
average grower, but I felt bound to choose 
equally from these two chief classes. 

Fisher Holmes is another old favourite 
(I860), a free bloomer, good grower, very hardy, 
and one of our best crimsons, with dark scarlet 
shadiDgs. 

Ulrich Brunner is almost mildew and red- 
rust proof, a strong recommendation in itself. 
A bright cherry-red when young, opening into 
a very large flower, but as a bud is better for a 
button-hole. We have few better growers than 
this. 


Marie Verdier is one of those Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate that have a rooted objection to the 
Manetti as a foster stock. It must have the 
Dog Rose in some form. A beautiful silvery- 
rose in colour, the bloom standing up boldly, 
and occasionally coming with most peculiar 
spots or stripes of a deep rose. 

Her Majesty is also one that insists upon the 
Brier as a stock. If you want the greatest 
percentage of good blooms, bv all means grow 
it as a half-standard. The flower is immense, 
colour a soft and clear satin-rose. Like 
Innocenle Pirola, it is terribly subject to 
mildew. 

Dupuy Jamain is one of our most reliable 
cherry-reds. A grand grower, almost always in 
bloom during the season. 

Mme. J. Victor Verdier is very hard to beat 
as a clear, light crimson, although it is next to 
the oldest in this list. It is large, full, and of 
aemi-globular form. 

Maurice Bernardin has several synonyms— 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Ferdinand des Lesseps, and 
Exposition de Brie. Sent out in 1861. A good 
grower, and among the very best shaded crim- 

bods of globular form. 

Alfred Colomb, sent out in I 860 , is a 
very bright carmine-red, and excellent in every 
way. We surely need say little about such old 
favourites as Maurice Bernardin, C. Lefebvre, 
Duchesse de Morny, Mme. V. Verdier, Dupuy 
Jamain, Duke of Wellington, Fisher Holmes, 
and Dr. Andry, all of which have been 
extensively grown since 1861 60 , and it is most 
pleasing to find so many grand old favourites 
holding their own and figuring so frequently in 
winning stands. 

Dr. Andry is a very bri^it crimson, and 
generally reliable ; but I have known instances 
where it refused to grow well, although in the 
next gardens it was all that could be desired. 

Mrsi. Paul, a prodigiously strong growing 
Bourbon, gives us one of the most distinctly 
imbricated blooms of all. It more closely 
resembles a Camellia than any other Rose, the 
old and almost lost Gdant des Batailles, a Rose 
sent out in 1846, perhaps coming nearest to it. 
Mrs. Paul is a grand Rose when pegged down, 
and one plant will fill a fair-sized round bed 
upon a lawn. The colour is delicate blush- 
white, with a distinct shading of peach, more or 
less developed, according to bright sun or other¬ 
wise. 

Karl of Dufferin is a grand Rose upon a 
standard ; but owing to its tendency to droop, 
also the weight of its flowers, it does not please 
me as a dwarf. It is so large and double that 
fine weather is needed to open it well. A rich 
dark crimson with maroon shadings. The petals 
reflex, and on the outer Bide are generally very 
bright in hue. 

Marchioness of Londonderry is called an 
ivory-white. It is an immense bloom, and I 
was seldom so deceived in the opening qualities 
of a Rose ; it is good in all weathers. 

Merveille de Lyon is a good white, but 
has a pink flush in the younger stages. Both 
of these are robust growers, after the style of 
the well-known Baroness Rothschild. 

Gustave Piganeau is comparatively new. The 
colour is fresh, being a brilliant carmine lake. I 
cannot recommend it as a good garden Rose, 
although with me it is by no means the indiffer¬ 
ent grower many apparently find it. 

Duchess of Bedford is also an indifferent 
grower ; but, like many another, each bloom is 
such a marvel of beauty that one is forced to 
grow it in a collection of any pretensions. It is 
a very vivid scarlet-crimson and holds its colour 
well. 

Duchesse dr Morny came out in 1863, and is 

by tjCk glV 


one of our beat autumnal Roses. A silvery- 
rose, very distinct in shade and a good all-round 
variety. 

Baron Haussman is a clear carmine-crimson, 
not very full, as a rule, but a good grower and 
very free-flowering. 

Louis van Houtte is of little use except as a 
maiden dwarf, and although so grand a flower, I 
cannot recommend it for general culture. Deep 
crimson and maroon, very large and globular. 
I have seen it growing very strongly in a few 
gardens, but, as a rule, it is decidedly moderate 
and unreliable. 

Prince Arthur is thin in petal, but very 
good in form and size. A dark maroon with 
intensely bright crimson shades. As a half stan¬ 
dard it is very pretty, but, like Earl of Dufferin, 
it droops too much for pure dwarfs from the 
soil. 

Abel Carriere is good in form while young, 
then opens very flat. Still it is bright and lasts 
for a long time. Purple-crimson, with a fiery 
amaranth-red shading. A good grower, but 
catches the mildew quickly. 

Francois Michelon is of long but slender 
growth. A magnificent flower and very distinct 
in the silvery reverse to its deep rose-shaded 
petals. Not a free bloomer, but well worth 
grow ing in any collection. 

Duke of Connaught has particularly hand¬ 
some foliage, especially while young. It is not 
a large flower, but it is very perfect, and also 
one of our best autumnal Roses. Velvety-crim¬ 
son with maroon-scarlet shadings. 

Dr. Sewell closes our list of thirty-six, and 



Flowers of Paulownia imperialis. 


is another moderate grower. Violet-crimson, 

with a very bright red shade at the hack of the 
petals. A high centred Rose, but unfortunately 
a bad one to grow. 

Mr. E. B. Lindsell also won the Champion 
Jubilee Trophy for twenty-four varieties at 
Derby, and put up eleven not found in the above 
list. These were Marie Beaumann, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Marshal Niel, Mme. Hoste, Lady 
Sheffield, E. Y. Teas, Xavier Olibo, Horace 
Vernet, Sir R. Hill, Victor Verdier, and Due 
d’Orleans. We thus have forty-seven kinds in 
these two classes, and out of these I cannot 
recommend any but an exhibitor to grow more 
than thirty. P. U. 


A pretty table decoration.— One of 

the prettiest table decorations that I have seen 
this season was formed by Rose heps, Oak- 
leaves, and Asparagus. The centre vase was 
filled with Robo heps lightly arranged among 
the Oak-leaves. Trails of the beautiful feathery 
Asparagus with its crimson berries fell grace¬ 
fully from the centre. Round the outer edge of 
the glass Rose heps were again placed carelessly 
among the foliage. If any difficulty is found in 
procuring the Rose heps other berries can be 
substituted. Asparagus is chosen in preference 
to Maiden-hair Fern on account of its lasting 
so much longer, and being more in harmony 
with the other things. In some houses we see 
much taste used in the indoor decorations, as 
in the present case, in whioh simply the leaves 
of a native tree and the crimson heps of the 
Dog-Rose were brought into ubo. Never over¬ 


crowd decorations, but let each thing tell its 
own tale ; impossible when they are so lumped 
together as to destroy all light and shade. It is 
not always necessary, as we see in this case, to 
resort to the hot house for flowers, and truth 
to tell one gets rather tired of a repetition of 
Maiden-hair Fern, Chrysanthemums, and even 
Orchids.—F. 


TRHBJS AND SHRUBS. 

THE PAULOWNIA. 

The untimely frosts that so often play havee 
with our fruit-trees are mainly responsible for 
depriving us of the handsome flowers of this 
otherwise hardy Japanese tree. Formed during 
autumn, the brown fur-like buds swell rapidly 
in the early spring months, and unless the tcason 
is unusually favourable they stand a poor chance 
of ever attaining maturity, the nipping frosts 
usually causing them to fall off wholesale long 
before the time for expanding has arrived. By 
the seaside the Paulownia is more favoured, but 
inland, the seasons when the purple Foxglove¬ 
like flowers have become fully expanded are few 
indeed. In 1887, and again in 1893, the seasons 
were unusually favourable for the perfect deve¬ 
lopment of the flower-buds, and many were the 
notes sent in of the rare occurrence and of the 
beauty of the tree when laden with its peculiarly 
interesting and Bhowy flowers. Few trees, it ia 
readily admitted by those who have been 
favoured to see the Paulownia in flower, can 
surpass it in richness of foliage and in the almost 
indescribable beauty that the myriads of flowerx 
present when at their best, and which is usually 
the case during the latter days of June and 
beginning of July. In its leaves alone the tree 
is one of unusual appearance, some of these being 
as much as 25 inches long and thickly covered 
with a greyish woolly tomentum, which imparts 
a feature that is rather uncommon and seems as 
if to soften the general aspect either of the sap¬ 
ling or fully developed tree. Purplish-violet 
describes best the colour of the flowers, which 
are produced in panicles and slightly fragrant. 
The fragrance is most noticeable wnen the flowers 
are expanding, and much less so when they have 
arrived at full maturity. 

The Paulownia is in this country a tree of 
strong and rapid growth. A vigorous specimen 
which I lately saw is growing in light peaty soil, 
where Kalmias, Azaleas, and Andromedas luxu¬ 
riate, and has suffered but little from the low 
winter temperatures that have been so prevalent 
during the last two or three years. 

The Paulownia is wonderfully recuperative, 
an amputated stem throwing out stout shoots of 
fully a couple of yards in length in a season, and 
though the main stem be killed back by intense 
frost, its place is soon taken by stout and weil- 
formed saplings. These shoots produce enor¬ 
mous leaves, many exceeding the length given 
above, and are in this respect far ahead of those 
usually produced by the tree even when in the 
most vigorous health. 

Some of the largest specimens of the Paulownia 
in this country are in the southern English 
counties, particulaily in seaside districts, but 
even in Kent there are a few large trees, one in 
particular growing at the Vicarage, Bromley- 
common, being fully 35 feet high and girthing 
3 feet 11 inches at a yard from the ground. 
Judging from the amply-produced leaves, this 
tree is in perfect health and does not seem to 
have suffered from the effects of frost. At 
Bishopstoke, near Torquay, the grounds of the 
Bishop of Exeter, there was, aud may be now 
for aught I know, a fine specimen of the tree, 
and another fair example adorned the lawn at 
Vellore, the Rector of Bath’s residence. 

Usually the Paulownia forms a round-headed 
tree of about 30 feet in height, but examples are 
not wanting of specimens, growing under very 
favourable conditions, having attained to fully 
40 feet. A. 


Gydonla japonica semper Horens.— 

This may not be the correct name, but it is cer¬ 
tainly most suitable. We have half-a-dozen 
plants of it, and only for a few weeks in the 
year are they entirely out of bloom. It is a 
very distinct kind in growth and flower. The 
leaves are rather large and broad, of a very deep 
green colour, and so persistent that they have 
scarcely begun to fall, whilst other forms are 
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leafless. The flowers aro of good size and 
creamy-white in colour at the present time, but 
in late spring and early summer they have quite 
a lemon-yellow tint. Although it bloomed with 
other kinds last spring it kept on right through 
the summer, and now again there are many 
lovely flowers expanded, with clusters of plump 
and bursting buds along the shoots, which will 
keep up a display through the winter, if the 
weather permits. 

Berberls (Mahonla) Aquifolium.— 

Mahonia, one of the most useful foliage plants 
for association with flowers at the present time, 
is rich and varied in colour, from green to a 
deep brownish-crimson. Why people will per¬ 
sist in dyeing it, when it already is very beauti¬ 
ful, is not easy to understand. It certainly 
does not improve the leaves, as they are a 
monotonous, horribly metallic colour. Leaves 
dyed in this manner are even worse than artifi¬ 
cial ones. The foliage of the Mahonia is 
delightful when associated with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, those of bronzy hues in particular.—F. 


SOME NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The meeting of the floral committee of this 
society at the Royal Aquarium on November 11th 
was of unusual interest. The following varieties 
each received a first-class certificate, and were 
exhibited by those denoted below :— 

From Messrs. H. Cannell and Son, Swan- 
ley :— 

OCEANA. —A refined Japanese-incurved, with 
broad, incurving petals ; light golden-yellow in 
colour. 

From Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham :— 

Mrs. A. E. Stubbs. —A pure white single 
variety, extremely pretty and chaste, with 
rather long pointed petals, and a blossom of good 
size. ThU flower is a true type of the single- 
flowered section, and a decided acquisition. 

George West.—A Japanese-incurved kind, 
with large and deep flower, broad incurved 
petals, and in colour silvered amaranth-purple. 
This is a useful addition to its class. 

From Dr. Walker, Wimbledon :— 

Dolly. —An exhibition Pompon, of large size; 
colour, rich yellow, with reflexed petals. Very 
useful as a decorative variety. 

From Mr. Wells, Redhill 
Le Moucherotte. —Large Japanese, petals 
very long, twisting and curling, the colour deep 
yellow, edged crimson-buff. A good exhibition 
variety. 

Mdlle M. A. de Galbert (Cal vat).—A 
Japanese flower, with long and broad petals 
curling at the tips, pure white. 

Mows. Chenon de LECHE(Calvat) — Japanese- 
reflexed, a flower of enormous size, with long 
spreading petals ; colour, centre, cerise, prim¬ 
rose at edge of petals, with a golden reverse. 
Quite a new combination of colours, and an in¬ 
valuable variety for exhibition. The plant is 
dwarf in growth. 

Baronne de Buffieres. —Japanese-incurved. 
Large, deep flower ; colour, rosy-mauve, with a 
white reverse ; petals, long. 

From Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead :— 

John Lightfoot. —Japanese reflexed ; a large 
and full flower, with long, drooping, broad 
petals, the colour being blush-white, with a 
margin of light mauve-pink. Very pretty. 

George Haigii. —Incurved, sport from 
Robert Petfield; the colour, bronzy-yellow 
centre, lower part of the flower of a deeper 
shade ; inside of petals ceriee. A useful 
addition to the incurved section. 

From Mr. H. Weeks : — 

Mr. H. Weeks. —A magnificent Japanese 
incurved, one of the large and most refined 
flowers submitted this season. It has very 
long and broad incurving petals, slightly hairy 
at the tip?, building up a flower of enormous 
proportions. Colour, on an early bud, white, 
on later buds, slightly tinted rosy-mauve. Said 
to be a cross between “Puritan” and Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy. 

From Mr. H. Briscoe, Ironside, Burgess- 
hill : — 

A RON A.— Japanese incurved of large size, long 
stiff petals, forked a^*he tips ; colour, light 


I From Mr. Godfrey, Exmouth : — 

Clinton Chalfont.— A Japanese decorative 
variety of reflexed form ; colour, richest golden- 
yellow. This variety will be invaluable for 
market for mid-November. 

From Mr. Mease : — 

Major Bounaffon. —This is a large incurved 
flower. The blossoms are of great depth, clear 
rich yellow colour, with a faint touch of green 
at the top of the petals. A decided acquisition. 
This variety was also submitted by Messrs. H. 
J. Jones, W. H. Lees, and E. Beckett. 

The committee also requested to pee the 
following varieties again: Mrs. Heppea, 
incurved, colour white, petals somewhat resem¬ 
bling those of Jeanne d’Arc. (From Messrs. H. 
Cannell.) William Bolia, a large Japanese, 
with broad petals incurving at the tips, colour, 
deep rose, with silvery reverse. (From Mr. H. 
J. Jones.) Duchess of Fife, Japanese-incurved 
of considerable depth, petals of much substance, 
white. The blossoms staged were not fully 
developed, a large number of petals being unex¬ 
panded in the centre. (From Mr. H. J. Jones.) 
Mrs. W. Filkins, a pretty little decorative 
Japanese flower, useful for cutting. Colour, 
ellow. Useful also as a bush plant. (From 
lessrs. H. Cannell.) 


PERNS. 


FERNS AGAINST A WALL. 

The illustration shows a very pleasing and 
simple way of growing Ferns, by placing them 



Ferns and Isolepis gracilis against a wall. 


in a small basket suspended against a wall The 
narrow Grass is Isolepis gracilis, one of the most 
useful plant 8 one can have for a warm house. 
We can say little about an illustration like this. 
It tells its own tale. 


1G77. —Culture of Allamandas —Alla- 
mandas are grown with the least trouble as 
climbers, either against the back w’all of a stove 
house or trained to the rafters. Cultivated in 
this way they require a well-made border or a 
bed of soil for the roots. In any case, a stove 
temperature is necessary the whole year ; but 
the roots must have less water in winter than 
when they are in active growth. Cultivators 
who grow these plants for exhibition train the 
young growth to supplementary wires at first so 
as to get it strong, and about three weeks before 
the plants are wanted for show they take 
them down and train them on a balloon or 


globe-shaped frame. This is the only satisfactory 
way of getting plenty of flowers when the roots 
are confined to pots. When the plants reouire 
pruning it should be done at the end cf 
November.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE LEMON-PLANT OR SCENTED 
VERBENA (ALOYSIA CITRIODORA). 
This old-fashioned plant has had a struggle in 
many gardens to maintain its existence in any 
thing like a respectable manner. It owes this, 
beyond a doubt, to its laok of showy flowers, 
the obtaining of which in quantity has led to 
the thrusting aside of less conspicuous objects. 
In this respect, as in others, there comes a re¬ 
version of the taste in course of time, and the 
Lemon-plant with other old-fashioned plants will 
probably be sought after again in greater num¬ 
bers. Ido not for a moment think there has 
been any intention of discarding this old fa\ 
ourite ; it has rather for a time had to take a 
back place in what may be termed fashionable 
gardening. In many favoured spots it will, I 
know, thrive well out-of-doors where planted at 
the foot of and trained against walls, which 
afford sufficient shelter. VVhere it can be thus 
treated it is a decided acquisition, even if it be 
cut down to the ground during very severe 
winters. When thus cut down it will break up 
again from the base more kindly even if the 
precaution be taken to proteot the stool against 
being too severely frozen. In this way I kept 
it for several winters in the vicinity of London, 
it succumbing eventually during a prolouged 
frost. It had a very dry spot in my case ; hence 
no doubt it escaped more often than it would 
have done. Along the south ooast, on the 
west coast as far north as North Wales, and on 
the east coast also it can be kept outside with 
even greater safety, in many instances forming 
quite large bushes. If it be fortunate enough to 
escape the first winter, so that the wood can get 
fairly hard, it will have a better chance to sur 
vive the second winter. 

As a pot plant it is worthy of more recognition 
than it receives, having had to make room, as in 
the case of outside plants, for those that are 
more showy. I have heard very many admire 
it for its fragrance, but never remember anyone 
expressing themselves to the contrary. Under 
pot culture, if not well cared for, there will be a 
liability to red-spider, which, of all insect pests, 
is its greatest enemy. If treated, however, in a 
generous manner, as one would the Fuchsia in 
order to grow it well, no fault can be found with 
it. In many respects it is a most accommo 
dating plant, for, from the time of housing 
during October until growth commences again 
in the spring, it may be kept in quite unfavour¬ 
able and out-of-the-way places so long as the 
frost is excluded. 

Wherever Fuchsias are kept during the 
winter the Lemon-plant may be considered as 
practically safe. Although it is not a good 
subject for rooms, by reason of its dropping its 
foliage somewhat easily, it may be cultivated in 
windows where it will receive a good amount of 
light. In the course of a little time it becomes 
acclimatised to such a position as this ; whereas 
it could not possibly do so without a fair 
proportion of light. For mixing with groups of 
pot plants in conservatory or for standing in 
greenhouses it is well suited. In a cut state it 
so soon droops, and is, consequently, in a 
measure disappointing. A vigorous plant is by 
no means to be despised for the sake of its flowers 
alone, for although the blossoms are minute, 
their profusion in long, light, and graceful spikes 
makes a most pleasing effect. For special pur¬ 
poses these spikes are excellent for mixing with 
other cut flowers, being an equivalent for the 
lighter Grosses, and lighter even than Spiraea 
japonica. Either in pots or in tube, as large 
plants, various forms can be adopted ; but 
nothing in this way seems to me to be so suit¬ 
able as standards from 4 feet to 6 feet, or eveu 
7 feet in height, with well-formed heads, these 
being trained to suit the taste. They oould be 
globular, spherical, or pyramidal, and when of 
sufficient size oould take the shape of an 
umbrella, serving the purposes of a sunshade. 

The idea has existed, X think, that it takes 
several years to work up such plants into good 
sized standards, but it iu erroneous. I have 
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them now in tubs 16 inches in diameter, with 
3-feet stems and heads varying in diameter np to 
4 feet, and as high as 6 feet from the tubs. 
These were struck from cuttings early in 1891, 
being kept to one stem whilst under glass and 
afterwards plknted out in good soil, still keep¬ 
ing to the one stem, which by September had 
reached to 3 feet or more, when they were 
stopped and allowed to break out into a small 
heaad; the object of securing a few such shoots 
to Morin the future standards being to prevent 
the loss of the topmost part of the growths, 
wKich were none too well ripened. With the 
few shoots this was prevented. The plants were 
lifted about the middle of September and potted 
firmly and well, being still encouraged to make 
a little growth, so as to gain some amount of 
fresh root aotion. The first winter these plants 
were kept well under the eye and only partially: 
rested; to allow such to be absolutely dry 
would have risked their vitality. Neat little 
heads, 2 feet in diameter, were formed in 1892, 
and in 1893 they were of sufficient size to have 
selections made to take their place in the town 
garden and on the terrace. Last winter I kept 
them in a dry room from which it was easy 
to exclude the frost, and the same position will 
be accorded them again this winter, where they 
will take up their winter quarters 
early in November. At the pre¬ 
sent time, the second week in 
October, they are only partially 
protected, my object being to 
harden the wood by exposure as 
muoh as possible, the growth this 
season having exceeded my expec¬ 
tations. This season they have 
been shifted from pots into Oak 
tubs, whioh have a more present¬ 
able appearance, a good proportion 
of fresh soil being thus provided 
them. Last year they had one 
shift also, and two in 1892, this 
gradual inorease being much better 
than large shifts. I pot as firmly 
as I can, ramming well and using 
nearly all yellow loam with a little 
leaf-soil or manure added to it. 

Last year, to increase the size, I 
started them into growth with the 
late Vines ; this season I started 
them out-of-doors, where they only 
had protection from overhead 
under a verandah facing Bouth. 

This latter plan has answered the 
best, the growth from the very 
first being short • jointed and 
sturdy, there being no dropping of 
the earlier leaves at any period 
during the early part of the sum¬ 
mer. Last year this did occur, for 
the leaf growth made under glass 
was shed soon after exposure to 
the open air. It is imperative that 
the growth should be as hardy as 
poesible to withstand allchanges 
of temperature from the middle of 
May onwards. H. 


single kinds are even more freer and continuous 
in bloom than the doubles, and very useful for 
window-boxes, hanging-baskets, Ac., as well as 
for pots. They are best obtained from seeds, 
whioh should be sown early in the spring, in a 
gentle warmth; a greenhouse shelf will do 
nicely. Use light sandy soil, sifted fine on the 
top, and coyer with a sheet of glass (but not too 
olosely) until the seedlings are well up, keepiz 
just moist and shaded from sun. Prick them oL 
when about 1| inches high, into other boxes v 
potting them off singly, and shifting into 5-inoh 
or 6-inch pots to flower in due course. The 
shoots should be pinched once, or twice to make 
bushy plants, and abundanoe of air and light are 
neoessary. ___ 

THE CAPE IVY (8ENECI0 
MACROGLOS8US.) 

This is a plant of much interest, but seldom 
grown by amateurs. According to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, it bears the largest flowers of any 
Senecio amongst the nine hundred or one thou¬ 
sand that constitute this immense family. It is 
a native of Natal and other parts of Eastern 
South Africa, and was introduced to this 
country in 1875. The dark-green glossy, Ivy- 



The Cape Ivy (Senecio macroglosrusj. 


Petunias are very showy and easily 
managed, succeeding in both town aid country 
gardens, their peculiar Pink-like fragrance con¬ 
stituting an additional attraction. The double- 
flowered kinds are obtained from cuttings taken 
from old plants that have been wintered in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, and subjected 

to a little extra warmth early in the year_ 

Jannary or February. When the young growths 
are 2 inches long slip them off with a sharp knife, 
each with a “heel,” remove the lower leaves, 
and insert rather olosely in well-drained pots of 
free, sandy Boil—loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand. They will quickly root in a 
warm frame, pit, or house, kept close, mode¬ 
rately moist, and shaded from the sun. When 
rooted, pot off singly into 2^-inoh or 3-inch pots, 
grow on, stopping once or twice, and shift into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots to bloom, using a rich, free 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, or deoayed manure, 
and sand. Plante struck in February or March 
will, with good culture, flower in June and 
onwards. Cuttings may also be struck in a cold 
frame in August, and such will flower earlier 
than the others, of oourse. Seedlings are some¬ 
times employed, but as only one good double 
flower in four to six or more plants can be ex- 
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pected, this plan is 
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like foliage, together with its climbing habit, 
have given rise to the popular name of Cape Ivy. 
Its handsome foliage and the abundance of light- 
yellow flowers it produces in midwinter make 
it very acceptable for clothing rafters and simi¬ 
lar positions in the greenhouse. The twining 
stems are very slender, and except at the older 
parts quite herbaceous, the flower-heads being 
terminals, and 2.$ inches to 3 inches across. The 
ray-florets are pale yellow, and are usually 
eight in number, but vary from four to twelve. 
Like most Cape plants, it wants a light position 
to flower freely. It prefers a rather dry atmos¬ 
phere, and might therefore be used in positions 
where more moisture-loving climbers would not 
thrive. It is easily increased by cuttings and 
will grow in almost any soil. 


Culture of Begonia Rex (Hertford). — The 
best way to grow this Begonia is in half peat, naif loam, 
with a portion of sharp sand and dried cow-manure, or, 
failing the latter, feed freely when in full growth. Grow 
in small pots—4-inch to 7-inch are plenty large enough— 
and in a temperature of 60 degs. to 75 dege. in summer, or 
a little lower in winter, say 00 dega. to 65 degs. Divide 
early in the Bpring, and get a portion of root to each. If 
^oejdble, plunge in bottom-heat, or water carefully after 


division. Shade and keep house close for a time. First, 
pot up into small pots, and pot on os growth increases. 
Keep the phut* drier at-tfeoroote in whiter. .1 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Cyclamen (Persian). 

These are distinguished from the hardy Euro¬ 
pean species by their mnch larger and more 
handsome flowers and foliage, and by being only 
half hardy, though their natural time of flower¬ 
ing is, like the others, during the winter and 
early spring. The culture is very simple, the 
chief points being good, free, loamy soil, plenty 
of moisture, both at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere, and shade from all hot or strong 
•sunshine, except, perhaps, for a short time 
as the plants are going out of bloom. The 
rather large brown seeds germinate readily 
in a well-drained box or pan of light loamy 
soil — a mixture of loam, leaf - mould (or 
peat), and sand is as good as anything—placed 
on a greenhonse shelf, or in a cold frame, and 
kept moist and shaded from hot sun. This is 
best done in June or July, when the seedlings 
will flowerfreely in about eighteen mouths’ time. 
Seed may also be sown in heat in January or 
February, and with good culture the plants will 
bloom the following winter, but not so well. 
When each little plant has two or three leaves 
transfer them carefully into “ thumb ” pots 
(2-inoh), using the same kind of soil as before. 
Keep them close in a frame, and regularly 
moist; when established give more air, and in 
due time move them into 3-inch or 3|-inch pots. 
From the middle or end of September keep 
them in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
temperature, shifting into 5 inch or 6-inch pots 
in April, and in May removing them to a cold 
frame or pit for the summer. After a time 
admit air freely, but shade from hot sun, and 
always keep moist. In October remove to a 
shelf near the glass, or a high stage, in a well 
heated greenhouse, giving weak liquid-manure 
once a week ftom the time the bnds begin to 
appear until the flowers are fully expanded. 

After flowering afford rather less water, and 
more air and sun. In April remove to a cold 
frame, and in May or June stand the pots out- 
of-doors in a lightly shaded place, ou or plunged 
in a bed of ashes or tan ; the soil should never 
be allowed to become thoroughly dry. In July 
shake them partly out, repot, and start again in 
a frame. 

Marguerites. 

The Paris Daisies or Marguerites, varieties of 
Chrysanthemum frutescens, are very favourite 
greenhouse and garden subjects, both for supply¬ 
ing cut flowers and as pot plants. Their propa¬ 
gation and culture is most simple, almost the 
only difficulty likely to be experienced being 
attacks of an insect similar to the maggot of 
the Celery-fly, which burrows between the two 
skins of the leaf, eating away the parenchyma 
as it goes, and leaving an unsightly white mark, 
and if unchecked destroying the foliage and 
crippling the plants. For thi3 various remedies 
or preventives are employed, such as dusting 
over the foliage with soot, springing the plants 
with a very weak mixture of paraffin and water 
(a little soft-soap added will enable the two to 
be intimately mixed), etc ; but probably the 
most effectual methods are to pinch any insects 
found sharply between the thumb and fore¬ 
finger (or piok them out with a pin) as soon as 
seen, and should they even then gain a footing 
to fumigate the plants rather heavily on two or 
three successive evenings. 

For the rest the plants will grow freely in any 
rich loamy soil, a mixture of three parts of good 
loam with one part each of decayed manure and 
leaf-soil, some sand, and a dash of soot and 
bone-meal being very suitable. Pot firmly 
when rooted out, give water freely, and liquid- 
manure also when the pots become full of roots 
and the plants have made a good growth. In a 
light warm house most of the varieties bloom 
freely throughout the greater part of the winter, 
as well as during the summer, but for this 
purpose large plants are best. 

Propagation is effected by means of outtings, 
whioh root easily in sandy soil in either the 
autumn or spring. Any small side-shoots or 
tops, 2 inches or 3 inches in length, will do. 
Insert them firmly in pots or boxes of porous 
sandy soil, removing some of the lower leaves 
first, and keep them moderately close in a oold 
frame in August or September, or strike them 
in heat in the spring with a fair share of 
moisture. When rooted pot off singly, pinch 
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out the point* to indnoe a bushy growth, and 
shift into larger pots as required. The yellow- 
flowered varieties require more skilful culture 
than the white kinds, and only succeed to any 
extent in a pure atmosphere. B. C. R. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and minnv me inserted in 
GAamornre free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardenum, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishru. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardmnins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers fieMeA,wttA the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 


that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardhuis 
should mention the number in whic h they appeared . 

1783. -Rose-leaf pot-pourri. — I should be very glad 
if any reader would tell me how to make this?—E. P. 
Surra. 

1789. - seakale- Would anyone kindly tell me if 
Seakale-planre, bought this spring for forcing, and bearing 
till May, can be covered again for bearing when their 
preeent leaves fall off?— Veronica. 

1790. -Planting pyramid Nectarine-trees.— 
I have a vinery facing west, and am desirous of having 
some pyramid Peach and Nectarine-trees. 1 cannot plant 
them in the border. Would they do in pots, and whatsise 
would they require? Any information with referenoe to 
treatment 1 should be glad. Would it be necessary to 
keep them in the house, or could they be out-of-doors for 
a portion of the y ear ? Should they have muoh water, and 
any in the winter?— Crown. 

1791. — Plants for cool greenhouse.— Can you 
give me advice as to what to put in a greenhouse facing 
south-east, but which does not get much sun, excspt in the 
morning. It is a lean-to greenhouse, about 14 feet by 
0 feet, opening ont on the lawn, and also having an 
entrance from drawing-room. Is not heated, but I could 

K ut small oil-stove if necessary when frost comes. I should 
ke some quick-growing climbers and hardy plants that 
would make a good show of foliage in preference to bloom. 
—Cool Grkbnhouss, Bournemouth. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1792. — Pear Green Chisel, etc. (Wm. Johnson).— 
This is a very well-known Pear, but we have never heard 
of a variety called Slobberchop, nor should we think one is 
in existence, unless it ba quite a local variety. 

1793. — Treatment of Vine (Jos. Smithson).— 
Burying the stem of a Vine does not answer. You would 
have done better, instead of burying the stem, to have cut 
the Vine back, and led up new rods from the bottom. Has 
the old Vine received water enough, or liquid-manure ? 
Give the border a good dressing of some stimulating 
manure, mixed with loam. Try a more generous diet. 

).—An 


Congress 
. j gardens in 1883. 
Only one specimen was shown, and that came from 
Messrs. J. Veitoh and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Here is the description given of It: Dessert or cooking, 
medium flat, open eye, pale green, flushed, firm, late, 
first quality, a very pretty Apple. 

1795. — Ferns and Gloxinias (A. IP.).—Your plan 
appears to have been well thought out, and there is no 
reason why you should not succeed it you have heat 
enough. Gloxinias and Ferns will do as well, or better, 
under the shade of the other plants as anything you could 
select. Adiantum ouneatum, or its variety, A. elegans, 
will be moet suitable for a foil for the Gloxinias when in 
flower; and there are several pretty Grasses you might 
grow, including Panicum variegatum, Carex variegatum, 
etc. Success will be largely contingent upon oare in the 
details of management. 

1796. — Seed from Chrysanthemum-flowers 
(J. D.\—To obtain seeds from Chrysanthemum-blooms 
vou must not attempt to grow prize blooms, as high 
feeding is against seed bearing. Select the plants you 
want to save seeds from, and place in a light greenhouse 
early in September. Watch the open flowers dally, and 
use the camel’s-hair brush to distribute the pollen when 
it is ripe and dry. To obtain definite results suitable 
varieties should be grown together. The seeds will ripen 
in a warm sir greenhouse, and if the seeds are sown the 
following spring under glius the seedlings will bloom in 
the autumn. 

1797. — Shrubs, etc., for a coast garden 
(Frank Coulson ).—Inside the wall on south side (marked 
X, section 1, ou plan) we strongly advise you to plant the 
common green Euonymus japonicue (true broad-leaved 
variety). Tnis is sure to do well in any fairly good soil, 
and will attain the required height above the vail, or, is 
time, even 3 feet to 4 feet, and fom a. thick* dose. 
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evergreen hedge or screen. On the other side (section 2, 
marked *), we expect it is the north-western, not the 
south-weetern, winds that do the mischief. Beech is no 
good here. Plant Austrian Pines instead, with (if desired) 
a line of Evergreen Oaks, Canadian Poplars, and Norway 
Pines (Abies excelsa) inside the other; but the Austrian 
Pines will stand and break the bitter north-western blast 
better than anything else. 

1798. —Hardy Maiden-hair (ThaUctrum adianti- 
follum).—Kindly let me know if this Fern is evergreen 
when planted out?— England. 

*»* The ThaUctrums are hardy herbaceous plants, and 
though they retain their foliage a long time they are not 
altogether evergreen. 

1799. — Scale on Palms.— Please tell me what is the 
best way of getting rid of the brown eoale which has 
attacked two small Palms and a Maiden-hair? The latter 
I have cut down.— Wall Rosa. 

*** Sponge the leaves with a mixture of 1 oz. of soft- 
soap to a potion of water You must carefully pick out 
the pest from joints and sponge it off. Cut off infested 
fronds and burn them. 

1800. — Amaryllis formoslsslma.— Please tell me 
what treatment to give this Amaryllis? The bulbs are 
potted, and the soil ha* been kept dry, as the bulbs ore 
without leaves.— Amateur, Hants. 

If the bulbs have been sufficiently rested start them 
in gentle warmth and give more water. A good place for 
them is on the shelf of a warm-house near the glass. 

1801. — Allanthos glandalosa.— I have this 3 feet 
high. Will it succeed outside in the garden? It is now 
pushing roots through pot. When Is the best time to 
repot?—R. G. 

»* Plant it out. It will do in any position almost and 
any soil. 

1802 — Carious Turnip growth.— I enclose what 
seems to me a very peculiar specimen of Tarnip growth. 
Have showed it to several gardeners, and none have seen 
a similar freak before.— E. A. Atkins. 

w Your Turnip is most peculiar. Doubtless the growth 
was arrested by a stone, slate, or hard substance, and 
caused another growth to swell. 

1803 — Tropssolam tuberosum.—How should the 
tubers of this plant be kept during the winter ? Would it 
be safe to leave them in the ground ? They appear rather 
delicate.—G. F. C. 

. Scarcely safe so far north as Norwich. We should 
preserve them during the winter in silver-sand, and put 
them in a dry place, just safe from frost. Plant out in 
the spring in a warm, moist, shady place. 

1804. — Blue Dandelion (Lactuca sonchifolia).—Will 
some of your readers kindly tell me If it is worth growing 
amongst herbaceous plants, and where aeed may be 
obtained ? I cannot find it in any of the catalogues 1 have 
by me.—M. J. P. F. 

This is a plant quite worth a place in borders of 
quiet-coloured flowers, but not amongst the showier 
perennials. Try any of the large hardy plant nurseries. 
If they have not got it they will obtain it for you. 

1805. — Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will the Editor kindly 
Inform me the beet treatment tor Maiden-bair Ferns at 
thiB time of year, and the best way to part them ? I have 
a house 30 feet long, and can keep heat up to 60 degs. all 
the winter, if required.—R ostir. 

. We should not advise you to divide your plants until 
they com mence to grow in the spring—the best season of the 
whole year for the work. At this time less water is 
required , no shading, and freedom from damp is essential. 
60 degs. is a good temperature to maintain. 

1806. —Treatment of bulbs.—I have a lot of bulbs 
in pots—Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, Crocuses. They are 
Just beginning to start. What is the best manure to use 
for them—natural or artificial ? And of the artificial kinds 
which is the beet ? I potted them in a mixture of mould 
from mole-heape and a little sand.—E. G. 

*,* It is not really necessary to give any artificial 
manure ae they are potted in good sou, but you can give, 
if you like, a little guano-water, say lot. to two gallons of 
water, increasing the strength as the plants make pro¬ 
gress. 

1807. — Sweet Lavender.— Is it a good thing to cut 
back bushes of Lavender, to obtain full growth next year? 
I find the plants are apt to get thin near the bottom. I 
once saw a compact little hedge of Lavender, about 
18 inches to 24 inches high, on each side of a garden path, 
which looked very neat. If pruning Is advisable, at what 
time of year should it be done ?—Accalen. 

. You can cut the plants down no was far as you like, 
and new growth toUl be made in the spring. This will 
promote a bushy, compact habit. 

1808. — Aralla Sleboldl flowering.— is it not 
somewhat unusual for the Aralia Sieboldi to flower in this 
country? I have one, a four-year-old plant, well grown 
and bushy, in blossom, which stands quite 10 inches above 
the rest of the plant. Tne flower is very like that of the 
Ivy, and has a slight scent.—II. Armstrong. 

*,* It is not unusual for the Aralia to iotoer when it 
attains the age of your plant. 

1809. — Treatment of Lllinm Harriet, 
Freesias, etc .—1 have some LUium Harris!, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias in pots in the house. Should 
I give them any water before they start to grow ?—A. B. C. 

%’ No: the soil ought to be in a half-moist condition at 
the time of potting, and if then the pots are covered with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre no water will be required until 
after the pots have been taken out of the bed, cleaned, and 
brought indoors. 

1810. — Shrubs and cattle.— Are any of the Laurel. 
Aucuba, or Berberis tribes injurious to horses and cattle 
when eaten by them? Or can such shrubs bs safely 
planted near a fence within reach of the animals?—B. 

*,* Laurel, Aucuba, and Berberis are not poisonous in 
small quantities, and our opinion is the cattle will not 
eat muck of the first named. They soon tire of it. Yews 
are poisonous, and are best planted quite out of reach. 


1811. —Asparagus.—Will you please tell me what 
objection there is to manuring Asparagus-beds in the 
autumn ? I have had some beds in my charge this past 
six years, and they have much improved since 1 have had 
them.—S implb. 

%* We do not see any objection to manuring Asparagus- 
beds in autumn. It is the right time to apply rich top- 
dressings. 

1812. — Goranium-outtiogs growing in Moss. 

—This summer I received some Geraniums growing in 
little lumps of Moestied up with bass. Some of these 
lumps were a mass of roots, while others were only just 
beginning to callus. What I want to know is how this is 
done ? If the cuttings are put into the Moss before rooted 
or afterwards?— England. 

w In spring propagation the Moss is tied round the 
base of each cutting, and the cuttings are plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or some similar substance where there is a 
little bottom-heat. Sometimes the cuttings are rooted in 
the usual way, and then tied up in Moss instead of placing 
them in small pots. The plan is a cheap one, but, of 
course, the plants are not so strong as when potted 
separately. 

1813. — Variegated Hollies.— Name the beet varie¬ 
gated Hollies please?—No Name. 

*** Gold and Silver Queen, Hex orenatafol. variegata, 
Perry's Variegated, and aureumpictum are some of the 
best kinds. Several of the finest as regards variegation are, 
however, so slow in growth as to be almost useless. 

1814. — Plants for a cool conservatory.— I have 
a large lean-to conservatory, facing south, connected with 
a sitting-room by folding-doors. There is no heating 
apparatus beyond a small oil-stove in frosty weather. 
What oan I keep alive there during the winter?—S milax. 

Some of the most suitable subjects will be Christmas 
Roses, Violets, Camellias, Myrtles, Spirwas in var., 
Hyacinths and other hardy bulbs. Auriculas, Carnations , 
Roses in pots. Aspidistras, hardy Ferns, etc. ; and 
“ Geraniums ” also will survive if kept dry. 

1815. — Rosa Sinica.—I have some fine healthy young 
plants of Rosa sinica, brought from Teneriffe, where it 
grows luxuriously out-of-doors ail the year round. Shall 
I grow them on in pots, or is the wall of a cool conserva¬ 
tory more suitable f The habit of the Rose is very rambling 
and vigorous.—S trktton. 

*,* Plant some out in good loamy soil, and as warm 
and sheltered a spot as possible, putting others in the 
conservatory border. A loamy soil and light position are 
essential. 

1810.—White Agapanthas not blooming.—I 
have two clumpe of tnis Agapanthus that were lifted from 
the open ground three years ago and potted, because they 
did not bloseom; but they have not done so yet, though the 
pots are full of roots. lost winter I kept one in a warm 
greenhouse and the other in a cold-frame, standing them 
out-of-doors in summer; but with no success. What can 
be the reason ?—Sunflower. 

_ Agapanthuses never bloom well until the pots are 
i veil filled with roots. Next season we should give plenty of 
liquid-manure, as your plants are possibly starved. We 
think then you will see a difference. Give a surface- 
dressing of good loamy soil next spring when growth is 
commencing. 

1817. — Treatment of Odontoglossnms.—I 

would be much obliged if you could tell me if it would be 
possible to keep Odontogloesums, etc., in a conservatory 
facing almost due south, cool enough during summer, as I 
find even now that temperature rises very suddenly with 
sun ? Or would it be necessary to remove them to a cool- 
frame ?—N. L Reks. 

The best place would be a cool frame. Odont >• 
glossums want, as far as possible, an even temperature, 
varying from U5 degs. to 60 degs , not more. You can keep 
them in the conservatory, but you must try and maintain 
an even temperature. Sudden rises in warmth are by no 
means agreeable to them. 

1818. — Doable grafting.— I should be glad to know 
what is double grafting, and how the operation is per¬ 
formed ?—Ex-Countryman. 

. Double grafting is performed in this way: Scions 
from an Apple or Pear , which certain other Apples or 
Pears thrive upon, is first grafted on the usual slock— 
either the Crab or free stock, as the case may be—and when 
these are established other kinds are worked upon them. It 
is contended that certain kinds which do not bear freely 
grafted singly in the usual way are made more fertile by 
double grafting. 

1819. — Oreeper for a north-west aspect.— 
Give the name of a flowering creeper that will grow 
against the back wall of the house? I live in a town 
where there are some collieries near. The soil is light, but 
I have mixed a little clay (of not too tenacious a character) 
with it to make it heavier. I have also a layer of cow- 
manure between first and second spit. I give you a rough 
plan of my garden and houses adjoining.—A. B. O. 

*»* The best flowering creeper for such a position is the 
Honeysuckle; the scarlet trumpet variety is an excellent 
one. On a light, warm soil we have also had the common 
blue Passion-flower and Gloire de Dijon Rose 
admirably. 

1820. — Moles on lawn.— I shall be glad 
give me the benefit of your advice under the 
circumstances: We are greatly troubled on our 
lawn with moles, and have failed utterly to obtain 
good results from the ordinary mole-traps, and unless we 
can find some means of destroying or driving ; hem 
away, they will inevitably ruin our courts before 
season. Adjoining our oourts at the bottom end,i viij 
by only a wooden railing, is a pasture-field, with* * > ■ • 
watering cattle some 12 yards from the rails, and ; 
from this, presumably, the moles come. Would it stop 
them if 1 sunk a wire-netting 3 feet deep along this railing? 
Or can you advise me ?—Jack. 

*** Poison them, a good poison being sold by Mr. Sand- 
ford, Sandy, Bedfordshire. Place it in their rune. But 
perhaps some of our readers can assist, too , our corres¬ 
pondent t The fence might stop them; but it is expen¬ 
sive. 
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1821. —Rob es, pruning.—I have just shifted a 
Marshal Kiel from the open ground to the south wall of 
cool greenhouse. Should I prune it now, or wait till 
March ? I have also shifted other Roses in garden. Should 
I prune them ?— Ignoramus. 

%* It all depends when you start it if to be forced or 
not. We presume you with the plant to start naturally; 
then prune about the end of January or just before growth 
commences. Prune the long shoots to within is inches of 
the bottom. Garden Roses prune in March—certainly not 
before. 

1822. — Insects on plants.— Can you tell me how 1 
am to kill the little insect on my Poinsettias and Cyclamen- 
leaves? I have put them in soft-soap and Tobacco-smoke, 
but I cannot get rid of it.— A Constant Reader. 

*** The leaves enclosed appear to have suffered from 
the attack of thrips, and the indication of the presence of 
brown scales; but we could not discover any living thrips, 
so, possibly, your dressing of soft-soap and Tobacco-liquor 
may have killed them. At any rate, the remedy is a safe 
one to use, and should be repeated if necessary, or else the 
house vapourised with nicotine. 

1823. —Bullrushes.— Could you give me any informa¬ 
tion about the Great Bull rush, as to how it is propagated, 
where it could be got, and when would be the best time to 
plant it? My employer has seen it growing in the north 
of Scotland, and would like to have some planted beside a 
loch.—A. T. 

%* This plant is easily increased by means of division. 
It should be planted in the early spring, when beginning 
to grow. It is a common plant in the Midland and 
Southern counties. Any good hardy plant nurseryman 
should be able to supply it. 


1824. — A fungus.— The enoiosed were taken from a 
dunghill in Kent, consisting of decayed leaves, only please 
say if they are Mushrooms, or what description of edible 
fungus, and the best way to cook them ? Also inform me 
as to the best work on Mushrooms, and if there are any 
illustrated (coloured) books?— Perplexed Mushroom. 

*** The fungi sent do not bear the slightest resemblance 
to the Mushroom. They belong to Agaricus nebularus, 
which often grows upon heaps of dead leaves as described 
by you. It is considered to be one of the edible series. A 
book with coloured illustrations by Dr. Cooke is published 
bu Paul, Trench , Trubner, and Co. We have never eaten 
the fungus sent. 

1825. — Unsatisfactory Mareohal Nlel Rose.— 
Would you kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
Marcchal Niel Rose which has been planted a year against 
the outside wail (white*washed) of my greenhouse ? The 
lower part seems healthy, but all the leaves on the top 
shoots (some of whioh I enclose) all wither and curl up, 
and in the end drop off.— Wall Rose. 

*** This Rose is seldom satisfactory out-of-doors. It is 
always best in a greenhouse. The shoot is mildewed, due 
to the cold weather, damp, and, perhaps at some time or the 
other, dryness at the root. You can do nothing now. Far 
better plant the Rose in a loamy border inside the green¬ 
house. 

1826. —Sickly Camellias.— I have enclosed three or 
four Camellia-leaves. Can you tell me what insect It is on 
the stem, and the cause of the spots? The house is 
heated by a stove by night. Will you kindly tell me what 
has caused it, and how to prevent it f—W. H. P., 
Devonshire. 

V It is simply scale. You have let the plants get into 
a dirty condition. Sponge every leaf carefully with a 
preparation of 1 oz. of soft soap in a gallon of water, 
especially at the foot of the leaf where you see it clusters 
thickly. No other plan is available. It is a tedious but 
necessary operation. 


1827. — Making a rookery.— I wish to make a 
rockery at the bottom of my garden ; length, 24 feet, 
width, 5 feet, height, 3 feet to 4 feet. I have bought a 
quantity of clinkers for the top, and now am in difficulty 
to know how to raise it to the height mentioned, as I have 
no rubbish or earth. Where and what could I get cheaply 
for the purpose ?— C. H. K , South Norwood. 

*** You have gone on entirely a wrong plan. In making 
a rockery it is not the stones or clinkers that should be 
alone considered. First make a bank of good soil (that is 
indispensable), then you can sink in it the stones or 
clinkers (horrible things, we think), and thus let (heplants 
have a good body of soil to root into. 

1828. — Treatment of Palms and Ferns.— 

Could you kindly tell me the proper treatment for 
Maiden hair Ferns and Palms? 1 have had the Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns for two seasons, and after having been cut 
down last spring, the fronds do not come up to the 
original height, but only just cover the pot, aud now they 
are turning quite brown.—I ris. 

\* Evidently the Ferns are entirely wrong at the 
roots. They should be repotted at otice in a mixture of 
peat and loam, with liberal drainage. This is not the 
best time for repotting, but as the plants are in such a bad 
way, it must be done now. Keep them in the warmest 
comer of the house, and water very carefully. Palms 
ivant a loamy soil, made very firm, and sponge the leaves 
at frequent intervals to remove dust. 

1829. —Potatoes.—I have a plot on allotment ground, 
clayey soil (which I am improving by tbe addition of road- 
grit), and want to grow a dry, floury Potato. Have tried 
Duke of Albany, Mvatt's Aahleaf Kidney, Saowdrop, and 
Imperator, but all have a waxy, earthy taste, nodoubtthe 
fault of bad culture on my part, this being my second year 
of gardening, previous to which I had scarcely seen a 
Potato growing, and am, therefore, quite a novice. 1 
shall be glad of any information as to what to try next 
year, with any hint as to when to lift, if they should be 
stored any time before being used, etc. ?—W. R. V. 

*** We do not know if you require an early, mid-season, 
or late kind, so send you choice of season. For early, Veitch's 
Ashleaf or Sutton’s Al; for mid-season. Schoolmaster or 
Sutton’s Seedling, Reading Russet or Matchless, all good ; 
for late. Magnum Bonum or Abundance ; but in such soil 
you require to plant early. Lift when the Potatoes are 
ripe , according to season or variety —that is, when skin is 
firm—and store as cool as possible in the dark. You would 
require to we the Victor and Ashleaf at once, not storing 
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1830. — Asters for show.— Kindly inform me 
through the oolumns of your paper the best method of 
cultivating the Aster, and best kind of seeds to procure for 
show?— J. F. S 

*** The largest and finest (fall the Annual China Asters 
for exhibition is the Victoria, and the new Comet class 
is also a favourite one, with Snowball (pure white) and 
Triumph [deep red or crimson). Sow the seed the last 
week in March in a frame over a mild hot-bed, or in a 
greenhouse, prick the seedlings off as soon as they can be 
well handled, and plant them out in beds of rich, deep soil 
in May or June, 8 inches or 10 inches apart, according to 
the variety. In dry weather give them plenty of water 
and liquid-manure, and as soon as the flower-buds appear 
tup-dress with rich compost. If the autumn is wet, 
glazed sashes should be fixed over the plants. 

1831. —Roman Hyacinths and Narcissus.—I 

shall be much obliged if you will kindly tell me when the 
above should be taken out of ashes to force for Christmas ? 
They were put in in September.—A. W. R. B. 

*** These should be taken out of the plunging material 
as soon as the roots begin to work freely round the sides of 
the pots and the tops show signs o f moving. As a rule, this 
will be in five or six weeks after the bulbs have been potted 
and plunged, and consequently if not potted until towards 
the end of September they ought to be fit for forcing by 
this time. 

1832. —Tomatoes in greenhouse.—Last Bpring I 

[ mt up a small unheated house on allotment plot, 8 feet 
ong, 6 feet wide, 7 feet 6 inches high to top of span-roof, 
sides formed of wood 2 feet from ground, with window- 
sashes above (3 feet), over one of which there is a space of 
3 feet by 2 inches, which I thought would answer the 
purpose of ventilation. I have had about two dozen 
plants, whioh grew well in boxes, plenty of bloom, but not 
much fruit, and that small. What is the cause of this? I 
am told it is want of ventilation below tbe stages. Is that 
so? Any information will be esteemed.—W. R. V. 

%* We think ventilation was at fault. Tomatoes will 
not set in a close, steamy atmosphere. We advise more 
space. Perhaps you feed too much at the roots, and you 
had far too many plants. Half this number would have 
been plenty, as the plants will not thrive when crowded. 

1833.— Splrasa japonica.— Will you kindly tell me 
through your valuable paper what soil 1 should use for 
for forcing these ? Also, what are the best manures to use 
in a liquid state? Any hints on their culture will oblige.— 
Leominster. 

*** Any good sandy loam will do for these ; mix a little 
leaf-mould, with it, if at hand. Do not overpot the roots; 
each pot should be large enough to contain the root with 
half-an-inch of soil round if, and no more. When fairly 
in growth we always give Spirmas alternate doses of soot- 
water, guano-water (both weak, of course), and a solution 
of nitrate of soda, \ oz to the gallon, and in this way 
obtain splendid plants. Pure water should be given once 
or twice between each dose of stimulant. 

1834.— Treatment of Roses.—I have just planted a 
dozen Rose-trees, and have banked them round with 
manure, but not touching the bark. Would you kindly 
say through your valuable columns if yoa think this 
advisable, or what other method would you advise to 
preserve them from the frost?—W. H. Milsom. 

*V* Certainly not. The manure will do more harm than 
good, unless it is in quite a dry state. You may, if the 
Rows are the more delicate Teas and much exposed, draw 
a little soil up to the stem to protect the crown, or cover 
with litter; but Roses, as a rule, are hardy enough to go 
safely through ordinary winters. 

1335. -Eaoalyptus-trees at Brighton.— Will 
you kindly tell me through Gardening whether Eucalyptus- 
trees will stand the winter in the open here ? They are 
about 5 feet high, and protected only on the north side.— 
Eleanor B. Smith. 

*** None of the Eucalypti are really hardy, even in 
the most favoured spots in the British Isles. We have 
seen them of good height in some of the North Welsh and 
Scotch gardens near the sea, but they were scarcely happy. 
You might try them in the open at Brighton, but the safest 
course, if not too large, is to pot them up and keep over 
the winter inthe greenhouse. Even binding the stetns round 
with hay is no certain protection against frost. 

1836.— Oanarlensls Ivy.—This spring I bought some 
| roots of common Canarientsis Ivy from LapuDa, a cold 
district in Teneriffe, and potted them and started them in 
greenhouse. They have now rooted well, and the plant is 
placed out-of-doors. Should it be replaced in greenhouse 
for the winter, and the plants not planted out till spring, 
or thould they be planted out now in their permanent 
position? They are looking rather yellow and miserable. 
— Stretton. 

*** You can plant out now—the better plan, we think. 
But Ivies look pretty in pots when used for indoor 
decorations. If, however, the plants look unhappy, better 
plant out carefully al once, and not in an exposed, windy 
spot. 

1837.— Grass on grave.— Will you kindly let me 
kuow through your valuable paper what to do to get 
Grass on a grave to look well ? I had floe sifted earth put 
there in spring and best lawn-seed planted. II is very thin, 
and the place is quite disfigured with worms throwing up 
the earth. Tapping on the Grass a few dayB ago I got up 
sixty two. How can I get rid of them? I should be 
grateful it you will also kindly tell me the cause of Grapes 
going milde ved while on the Vine before ripe? It is, I 
believe. Black Hamburgh. It has also the red-spider. 
What had better be done to the Vine now to cure it ?— 
Arwenack. 

%* If the soil is full of worm-casts the Grass has no 
chance to grow, of course. To get rid of them dust the 
ground well with soot, and sprinkle some finely-powdered 
lime over it as well, preferably on damp evenings about 
dusk. Nothing looks better on a grave than a bit of nice , 
clean, rich turf. The cause of mildew in Vines is usually 
injudicious ventilation in the spring while the foliage is 
young and tender, careless watering, or too many pot 
plants in the house in summer, or defective drainage. 
Remove the cause and the effect will disappear. Red- 
spider is caused by drought. 


1838. — Roses to bloom suooesslonally.— Please 
give me the names of some Roee-trees that will not bloom 
all at the same time ?—A. B. C. 

*** One of the very best and most useful of all Roses, 
blooming both early and late, is the fine old Gloire de 
Dijon. Other good autumnal Roses are Grandeur of 
Cheshunt, Lady R. Stewart, Bruce Findlay, Mr. J. 
Brmonlow, and Brightness of Cheshunt. Another fine 
continuous-flowering Rose, early and late, is the old Pink 
China ; and among the Teas we have many that are more 
or less in flower from June till October or later, such as 
Perle des Jardins, Catherine Mennet, Homer, Clothilde 
Soupert, and in the Bourbon class Souvenir dc la Mat- 
maison and Queen of Beadcrs. 

1839. — Flowers all tbe year.— What flowers can I 
have in bloom the greater part of the y ear, and when tball 
I purchase them ?—A. B. C. 

*** We presume this is intended to include plants under 
glass. The list might be made a very long one, but the 
following will, doubtless, suit your purpose : Primula 
sinensis and P. obconica. Zonal Pelargoniums, forced and 
other Hyacin’hs, Roman and Dutch, Tulips in variety. 
Narcissi, Spiraea japonica, Camellias, Azaleas, Pelargo¬ 
niums (large-flowered), Cytisus, Roses, Arum and other 
Lilies, Carnations, Marguerites, Heliotropes, Fuchsias , 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Scarboro* Lilies, Bego¬ 
nias, Salvias, Bouvardias, Tuberoses, Cape Heaths , 
Epctcris, late Chrysanthemums, and Primulas, etc , 
again. 

1840. — Dielytra BpsctabUis.—What treatment 
does Dlelytra speotabflis require ; also compost and 
manures to use? Any information will oblige.— Leo¬ 
minster. 

%* In the open ground this fine subject only requires to 
be planted in any good garden soil, and where sheltered 
from cold north and east winds, and let alone. For 
flowering under glass good strong roots should be potted in 
the autumn, using any good loamy soil. Keep in a cold 
pit for a time, and in the early spring bring into the green 
or forcing-house, keeping the plants near the glass, with a 
fair supply of water, and a little soot, guano, etc., dis¬ 
solved in it once or twice a week after the flower-spikes 
appear. 

1841. —Scabby Potatoes.— In the answers to corres¬ 
pondents in your valuable paper of the 19th October, I 
saw the question answered for "Gas-lime on sour land 
—to clear worms and wireworms.” I should be glad if you 
will answer in your columns again on this matter. I have 
land on which is grown early Potatoes and afterwards 
Mangel. This land is good quality and not sour. It is 
dressed heavily every year with farm-yard dung and 
Seaweed mixed; but the Potatoes, though always a fair 
crop, are almost always scabbed, which I attribute to some 
kind of worm or insect. I have thought of using gas-lime 
for some time, but am not sure of its properties. You say 
a bushel to a rod of ground. Should this lime be put on 
before the other manure, or after? Any information you 
can give me on this matter will be gratefully received.— 
M. G. 

\* Your Potatoes come into direct contact icith the 
manure, which you dress heavily with. In future, place 
it lower down and do the work now, not at planting 
time, as then it will get into better condition for 
the seed ; dig deeply, and let the manure be a few inches 
under the sets, not level, as this causes scab. Gas-lime is 
excellent for wireworms. Give a dressing, and place on 
surface for a few days ; then dig in the quantities you 
name. We advise using gas-lime in autumn in all cases, 
not spring. Fresh lime should be exposed a few days. 

1842. — Removing Peach and Nectarine • 
trees.—About two years ago I planted ten Peach and 
Nectarine-trees in a lean-to house, 100 feet run. They now 
nearly meet each other. The rafters are 14 feet. Previous 
toputting glass therelhad the back wall covered with Peach- 
trees, nine years old, but regret to say they never produced 
any fruit. I was then advised to place the glass on, 
and for the two years since 1 have had a splendid crop. 
Now, I do not wish to remove the trees upon the back 
wall, but stop the ten young trees I planted in the front 
about 3 feet from the top, which will, I hope, give sun and 
air enough to enable the trees on wall to produce a crop 
eaoh year. By doing this the young trees will only have 
about 6 feet run, as 1 foot is wasted at bottom. The 
question I should like answered is—Should I take out every 
other tree and have large trees, aud keep them all in and 
begin stopping now, as they now meet each other ? If all 
ten trees should remain they would be able to cover about 
10 feet by 6 feet. If I take out four and let six remain, 
that would allow about 16 feet by 6 feet. I should feel 
obliged if your experienced gardeners would advise me, as 
I am only an amateur.—F. C. C. 

*** We loould strongly advise removal of four trees, as 
by letting all remain you will spoil everything, and to do 
Peaches justice they require extension yearly. The more 
you can extend your trees the better your crop, also finer 
fruit. Remove carefully, so as not to injure trees left, and 
then train later as wide as possible. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Alert.— Your letter is not at all clear. We really do not 
know what you want, nor what you are aiming at with 
tbe " powdered fish-bones.” The best plan would be to 
use some of the "colours” sold for flooring, and then to 
size and varnish it. This will do away with a lot of the 

dust- Inquirer .—We do not know the address of tbe 

firm, but if you take our advice you order from an ordi¬ 
nary seedsman. Cheap seeds are expensive. Very often 
the seedlings fail to come, and a larger quantity of seed is, 

therefore, neoessary for sowing.- E. G.—We do not 

quite understand your letter, whether you want the 
plants to Bell or not If for sale, we are afraid you will 
make a very poor business of it, but if only for one's 
own pleasure, then you can grow many things. We have 
lately answered several questions similar to yours. Read 
the reply to “ Aveton Gifford ” in last week’s Gardening, 

Nov. 16, page 567. That will suit your case.- F. B. G. 

1 —We thank yoU| for your letter, and are pleased to know 
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that you have derived each useful Information from our 
journal. But you state no grievance as regards the bailiff, 
wbat do you want to know7 Is it a question of wrongful 
dismissal? If so, your remedy is obvious; but we must 
have fuller information before we can advise you in any 

way.- Thos. Watson .—You should be able to get the 

Oelery at any good nursery. They are not very rare 
kinds. 


leplieL _ _ __ 

Weatherill," “Tac,” “ Editl;," “ T. R. Grundy,” “ Constant 
Reader” (next week), “Two Years’ Reader,” “An 
Enthusiastic Fruit-grower,” " Novice/’ “ Nash Stephen¬ 
son,” “John Macfarlane,” “E. G./’ “Important” 
(Lettuces), “ Amateur, Hants" (some answered this week 
others next), etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»/ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardmcihg Iu.ue- 
tratkd, 87, Southampton-strect, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Constant Reader.—We sub¬ 
mitted your flowers to one of the beet Chrysanthemum 
growers, but he failed to identify them. They were not 
suflicienlly characteristic. It is very difficult indeed to 
name florists' flowers when their name is legion and there 

is so much resemblance between them.- Sarah 

Boardman. — 1, Spindle-tree (Euonymus europtuus); 
2, Seed of the Water Chestnut (Traps natans). It wants a 
warm, muddy soil to grow in out-of-doors. It may be 
started in a greenhouse in muddy compost, and the 
seedlings planted out when large enough; 3, Phytolacca 
ioosandra.- James Ganston, Preston.— Your Chrysan¬ 

themums are known under the following names: 1, 
La Triomphant; 2, Stanstead Surprise; 3, Edward 
Audiguier. When submitting blossoms to be named, | 
some of the foliage should be allowed to remain on the j 
stem, as this assists in their identification. 

Names of fruits.— Beta.— Very highly-coloured 

Striped Beaufln.- J. A. Nicholay.—l . Easter Beurrl; 2, 

Brown Beurr4 ; 3, Passe Oalebasse.- Veronica.—1, Cat’s- 

head ; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, King of 
the Pippins; 5, Northern Greening; 6, Probably a local 
kind. We know nothing like it; but it is useless—a poor, 
mealy fruit. The fruits of the Apple sent show that the 
roots of the tree have got into a bad sub-soil. Root-prune 
one half of it this year to get fibrous roots nearer the soil 
Lifting it would be a good plan, but do the work carefully. 

- Largo.— King of the Pippins (very fine fruit).- L.— 

1, Pitmaston Duche9s; 2, Suffolk Thorn.- T. R.— 

1 and 2 are so poor that we cannot name the fruits; 3, 
Suffolk Thorn. _ 

Catalogue received.— Messrs. Little and Ballan- 
tyne, Carlisle.— Tiees, Forest and Ornamental. 


BIRDS. 

Queries about birds.— We have received several 
queries about cage birds which will be answered next 
week, as they were received too late for Insertion in the 
preeent issue. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The fogey month is not usually associated with 
a very nourishing state of things in the villa 
poultry yard, either with regard to the returns 
from the sale of eggs, or to the appearance of 
the inmates as they stand moping in their runs ; 
in short, everything seems to wear the garb of a 
thing neglected, and although a brighter tone 
prevails when the hens are in aobive work again 
and nature has onoe more resumed her choicest 
tints, I am inclined to believe that much mischief 
arises in consequence of the negleot just referred 
to. A moment’s consideration will prove the 
reasonableness of this belief. It is generally 
admitted that one of the moat likely sources of 
disease in the poultry yard is filth, and this is 
naturally the outcome of overcrowding. Now 
at this time of the year the Fowls do not only 
huddle themselves together in a close compass 
when resting as at other seasons, but the period of 
repose is practically spread over the whole day, 
and for the whole of this time they stand on the 
same spot and inhale the odours of their excre¬ 
ment, which lies on the ground beneath them. 
Even when there is a Grass run the mischief is 
equally at work, because during the winter, 
when the herbage docs not grow, the droppings 
are not so readily absorbed by the soil. The 
difficulty wonld be removed if the Fowls could 
be gob to wander about during the day; but 
this thev are not inclined to do. They are in a 
state of moult for the most part, and under 
such condition* they keep together for warmth. 
The remedy for this state of things is a 
simple one. Let the half-clothed hens be 
placed in a roomy ooop or shed and kept 
tiere until their plumage is onoe more complete. 
Taey will take less food, their moulting will 
proceed the faster, and the operation will entail 
lesi drain upon the constitution of the bird than 
if she had been exposed to all kinds of weather 
during the process. Not the -least benefit prill 
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be the rest given to the Fowl run whilst the 
hens are removed; and there cannot be the 
vestige of a doubt that the health of the flock 
next year will be all the better for the change. 
I need not remind my readers that it is a mis¬ 
take to have too many moulting hens in Novem¬ 
ber. Such birds are the oldest of the flock, as a 
rule, and, on this aooount alone, should be killed 
off rather than retained. Doubting. 


Pip or gapes in chicken.— Chop very 
flue the green leaves of the herb Rue, mix into 
a thick paste with butter and soot, roll into pills 
size of small Peas and give three or four for four 
days in the morning. Hold the chick firmly 
with the left hand, press the sides of the beak 
gently with thumb and fore-finger, and when 
open give one pill at a time and repeat the 
dose when swallowed. Keep chick warm and in 
a dry run. A good winter grain to be given 
with the other food is Bnokwheat, soalded with 
boiling water and given quite hot.—J. S. S. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

WAYS OF USING TOMATOES. 

A soup without meat. —(1) Slice thinly a 
medium-sized Onion, and put it into a stewpan 
with two tablespoonfuls of dripping, letting it 
simmer gently till the mixture is of a reddish- 
brown colour, then add twelve large Red 
Tomatoes, peeled and slioed. Stir all together 
until very hot, and then pour in a quart of 
boiling water, and one tablespoonful of chopped 
Parsley. Stew slowly for half an hour, then 
strain, rubbing the Tomatoes through a sieve 
into the hot liquid. Return all to the stewpan, 
season with Pepper, salt, and one teaspoonfnl 
of castor sugar, and as soon as it comes to a 
boil, stir in one tablespoonful of butter rolled 
in flour, and a minute later a small cupful of 
boiled Rice. (2) Take twelve ripe Tomatoes, one 
Spanish Onion, one small Carrot, half a Turnip, 
\ lb. of Rice, one pint of milk, a pinch of 
Celery-seed (tied in a piece of muslin), 2 oz. of 
butter, three pints of cold water, Pepper and 
salt to taste, about 1 oz. of flour, and a large 
tablespoonfnl of finely-minced Parsley. Skin, 
scald, and chop the Onion very fine, scrape, 
and then grate the Carrot, oat the Turnip into 
very thin slices, wash the Rice, and put all 
these with the Tomatoes into a large saucepan 
with the water, and let them boil for half an 
hoar. Then press as mnoh of the pulp as pos¬ 
sible through a colander, keeping back only the 
hard pieces of vegetables. Break the butter 
into pieces and roll it in the flour; add this 
with the milk to the sonp, and stir over the fire 
until it boils ; then throw in the Parsley, and, 
if the Tomatoes were not quite ripe, a small 
lamp of sugar. Pour boiling hot into the soup- 
tureen and serve at onoe. 

A Tomato tart may be made in this way. 
Line a tart tin with short crust. Have some 
medium-sized Tomatoes skinned and sliced very 
thin, pat a layer over the paste, sprinkle on 
sugar, a grate of Lemon-peel or Nutmeg, and a 
drop or two of fresh butter. Sprinkle on the 
top a little flour or a few bread-crumbs, in order 
to soak up any superfluous liquid, pour in a 
tablespoonful of water, cover with a top crash 
Bake three-quarters of an hour. Dredge with 
powdered sugar, and serve hot. 

Tomato and brkad-.pudding. —One pound of 
Tomatoes, one pound of bread-crumbs, one large 
Spanish Onion (the larger the better), three 
eggs, two ounces of butter, cayenne and salt to 
taste. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
Onion chopped small, with a little cayenne and 
salt (no water), let it cook twenty minutes 
before adding the Tomatoes, stirring occasion¬ 
ally, but nob keeping the saucepan lid off longer 
than necessary. Scald and skin the Tomatoes, 
cut them into small pieces, add to the Onion, 
and let all simmer together for about half-an- 
hour; pour the whole over the bread-crumbs in 
a large basin, mix together, then add the eggs, 
well beaten, and turn into a shallow tin or tins, 
previously well buttered. Bake in a quick oven 
for fully twenty minutes. 

Tomato-pudding. —This may be made by 
simply stewing the Tomatoes for a quarter of 
an hour, or till soft enough to press 
through a sieve. Mix the pulp with a few 


bread-crumbs and one or two (according to the 
quantity of pulp you have) well-beaten eggs, a 
tablespoonfnl or more of marmalade, a few 
stewed raisins, sugar and spice to taste. Pour 
into a padding-dish, and pat small pieoes of 
batter on the top here ana there. Bake for 
abont half an hour. 

Tomato dumplings. —Have some nice short 
crust rolled out quite thin, and stamped oat 
in rounds large enough to envelop each Tomato. 
After removing the stalk, plunge the Tomatoes 
in boiling water for a moment, drain them, 
and slip off the skins. Make a hole at the 
stalk end large enough to slip out the seeds 
with the handle of a teaspoon, fill up the hole 
thus made with sugar and a morsel of fresh 
batter. Lay each Tomato in a round of paste 
and cover over neatly. Pat them on a floured 
baking-tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 
half an hour, or until the paste is cooked crisp. 
Dredge the dumplings thickly with powdered 
sugar, and dish them on a napkin. Serve very 
hot. 


Value of the Medlar fruit.—I was 
much interested in the observations upon the 
Medlar-tree in Gardening of 12th October. I 
fully endorse the praise, but it appears to me 
that your correspondent, Mr. Mayor, by his using 
the expression “ its fruit, which is not esteemed 
by everyone,” is not aware of the very great 
value of the fruit of the Medlar for making jelly, 
which is most excellent and a very pretty dish 
for dessert; many think it very like Guava jelly. 
It occurred to me that Mr. Mayor may like to 
know this, as he says that he has snch a large 
quantity of the fruit. My gardener has gathered 
seven stone weight of fruit this day off quite a 
young Medlar-tree, and the household look for¬ 
ward with pleasure to a full supply of Medlar 
jelly this season. The jelly is made here as 
follows: Pick off the stalk end of the ripe 
Medlars (the Medlars are not ripe till they 
appear decayed inside), and pat them in a ore- 
serving pan, just cover them with water. When 
well boiled strain through a jelly-bag ; to every 
pint of liquor thus strained, add l£lb. white 
sugar, and boil till it is fit to jelly.—A. L. Lejs- 
Norman, Cor hot l is, Ardee , Ireland. 

Preserve made from the fruit of 
Pyrus japouloa —During my duties as a 
gardener I have many times had to supply all 
the fruit of Pyrus japonica for preserving I could 
get. I cannot tell you how it is made, but I have 
heard more than one lady say that it is the best 
preserve made from any fruit which the garden 
tarnishes. My wife has j ust made some splendid 
preserve from fruit of the Quince, which gave no 
more trouble than jam made from Rhubarb; so 
there should be no difficulty in dealing with the 
fruit of Pyrus japonica.—J. C. C. 

Orange Wine. —To make a 9-gallon cask 
of superior Orange wine procure 90 Seville 
Oranges and 32 lb. lump sugar—the latter should 
be broken into small pieces and put into a dry, 
sweet cask, placed where it is intended to be 
kept. Have ready near to the cask two large 
vessels, into one of which put the peel of the 
Oranges, pared quite thin, and into the other 
the pulp after the juice has been squeezed from 
it. Strain the juice through a pieoe of double 
muslin, and pour it into the cask with the 
sugar. Then pour about 1^ gallons of cold 
spring-water on both the peels and palp ; let it 
stand for twenty-four hours, then pour this 
into the cask ; add more water to the peels and 
pulp when this is done, and repeat the same 
process every day for a week ; it should take 
about a week to fill up the cask. Be careful to 
apportion the quantity as nearly as possible to 
the seven days, and to stir the contents of the 
cask each day. On the tenth day after the 
commencement of making, the cask may be 
securely bunged down. This is a very simple 
and easy method, and the wine made accordingly 
cannot fail to be most excellent. There is no 
troublesome boiling, and all fermentation takes 
place in the cask. It should be bottled in 
eight or nine months, and will be fit for use in a 
twelvemonth after the time of making. It 
should be made in March. 

Fried Apples. —A nice accompaniment for 
a dish of fried pork is made of tart AppleB slioed 
and fried in some of the gravy left after frying 
the meat. They give an agreeable relish to the 
pork. 
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FRUIT. 

ROOT-PRUNING. 

Root-pruning is work that corrects nature by 
cheeking wood production, and in its place bud 
creation, resulting later in fruit orops. In a gar¬ 
den near here, several dozen fine trees, both 
Apples and Pears, had become gross, the wood 
producing little fruit. These were, without 
exception, so far root-pruned last winter that 
they were literally laid on to their sides in the 
process. Then, some fresh soil being furnished, 
the trees were replaced erect and well attended 
to, with the result that not a single one suffered 
Some fruited well this summer, and all are now 
full of spurs and fruit-bads. Probably with 
trees of that Bize and age such severe treatment 
will never again be required. As to the time 
for performing work of this description, none is 
better than the present. It may be that 
where soils are very heavy and saturated, any 
suoh work is best left until the weather 
improves, but in all ordinary soils root-pruning 
cannot be done too soon. Opinions differ as to 
the beat time for head-pruning when root-prun¬ 
ing is done. Some recommend that being done 
first, whilst others prefer to leave it tul the 
spring. Under all ordinary conditions such 
pruning is best done iu the early winter, but 
in the case of root-pruned trees it is obvious 
that any assistance whioh can be furnished in 
the spring to help rootlets to form as qnickly 
as possible is valuable. If root-pruning has 
to be left until the spring, it may & the 
more needful to furnish liberal mulchings and 
waterings. Trees root-pruned last winter found 
an unusually helpful season for the new roots 
following, and very little watering was needful. 
Generally there is now on trees a much better 
show of fruit-buds than, having regard to the 
season, could well have been anticipated. Still, 
there may be defective fertilisation of the 
flowers arising from imperfectly matured wood 
and buds. This evil will probably be much less 
in the oase of trees, the wood-growth of whioh 
has been previously checked by root-pruning. 

Pear-trees not fruiting.— Some four¬ 
teen years ago my neighbour’s house and my own 
were bnilt on pasture ground, having yellow 
sand and chalk below. Our gardens, each about 
60 feet long by 20 feet, exposed to all light from 
S.W. and N., were arranged by the same 
gardener, and a Pear-tree (kind of Williams’) of 
same kind and same size was planted in each 
garden. Both trees look strong and healthy now, 
and are full of blossoms every spring; but 
whereas my neighbour’s tree has given plenty 
of fruit for years, my tree has not given me a 
single Pear yet. I notice in the spring the 
blossoms die off and drop. Three years ago I 
had this tree trimmed by a gardener, and a Toad 
of horse-manure was worked into the roots, but 
without effeot. What oan be wrong with it?— 
J. Nul. 

*,* Suoh anomalies do occur sometftmes in 
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neighbouring gardens. We suppose there is no 
donbt about your tree being grafted on the 
Pear-stock. If it is on the Quinoe, on your 
soil that would acoount for the blossoms falling. 
The only reason we can assign for the blossoms 
dropping is unripe wood or inherent weakness in 
the tree. The only remedy we oan think of is to 
mulch with manure in spring—-say in Maroh, 
and water liberally as soon as growth begins, 
and till the fruit is swelling. Try liquid- 
manure. _ 

MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

There are few operations connected with fruit- 
oulture in whioh so great a change has been 
wrought daring the past few years as that of 
applying manure, both in solid and liquid form, 
to fruit-trees. I well remember the time when 
manure was said to be very dangerous, bringing 
in its train gross, unfruitful wood, canker, and 
many other ills ; but now we fiud fruit crops far 
heavier, but the trees also muoh healthier, and 
the work of applying manure goes on all the 
year round. I was reading a few days back 
about the sensational dishes of Pears at the 
Crystal Palace show, each fruit reaching close 
on 2 lb. ; and no wonder, for the tree that bore 
them had a good mulching of pig stye-manure 
iu spring and plenty of liquid-manure during 
summer and autumn. This is just what I find 
makes fruit-trees carry fine crops every year, 
and be prepared with a good show of bloom, 
even after a heavy crop. Now is the time to 
apply stimulants in the shape of liquid-manure 
to fruit-trees that have been exhausted by heavy 
crops of fruit, and those who expeot orops every 
year must not leave off the application of 
liquids directly the crop is gathered. They 
must continue it to fill up the buds for next 
season’s orop, as I feel certain that as long as 
the summer’s warmth remains in the soil the 
roots are active in sending up supplies, and the 
trees produoe just in proportion to what they 
are able; it is starvation that stops cropping. 

J. G., Gosport. 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.— This 

variety is somewhat spreading, but by keep¬ 
ing the trees open and well exposed there 
is no breaking down or trouble with weak 
growths. The value of this variety is in its 
long keeping and free bearing. I have never 
yet failed to secure fruit of this variety. Some 
bush trees planted two years ago have this sea¬ 
son borne so freely that I was obliged to thin 
early in the summer to prevent the trees break¬ 
ing down.—S. 

Dry Vine borders.—I recently was called 
upon to examine some Vines on whioh the fruit 
was hanging. The border a few inches under 
the surface was dust-dry and the berries were 
much shrivelled. Vines in this condition must 
suffer next season. A watering early in the 
day, choosing a fine day, with a little warmth 
in the pipes, will do no harm bo the ripe fruit, 
as the moisture will have dried ou the surface 
by nightfall. Borders soon .show signs of 
drought by oraoking, whioh should be prevented 
if next season’s crop is considered.—8. I 


GROWING PEARS. 

To secure Pears free from scars and with a full, 
luaoious flavour when ripe, not only must the 
roots be in a healthy and satisfactory state, but 
the soil also must be iu a high state of fertility. 
Very often after a time the soil, as it were, 
becomes exhausted—that is, if means have not 
been taken to keep it in a high state of fertility. 
No other fruit varies so much on diverse Boils as 
the Fear, but the best qualities of any varieties 
are more developed on a warm and well-drained 
soil. It therefore rests with the cultivator to 
follow the methods of culture to secure the best 
results which the soil and district will allow. 
What are termed root-feeders or fibres must be 
present in sufficient numbers and be also within 
fair reach of the surface, so as to be able to 
supply in a quick and direct manner the requi¬ 
site food. Very often the root-action is most 
defective, the result of their either being too 
deep down, having been brought to this stage 
by too much surface digging, or from want of 
nourishment. 

Pears grown as cordons are often supposed to 
be short-lived, but they are not if surface feed¬ 
ing is systematically carried out. A few years 
back I had charge of a lot of cordon Pears, and 
the praotioe I carried out with these was to 
lightly prick over the surface in the autumn, and 
then with a rake to carefully pull back the loose 
surface-soil. Iu its place was given a surface- 
dressing of loam, rotten farmyard-manure, and 
burnt garden-refuse. The regular crops of 
fully-developed fruit annually produced testified 
to the value of these dressings. In the case of 
trees growing on light or gravelly soils, also 
whether growing in the open or against walls, 
the best course would be to prick over the sur¬ 
face, removing the soil down to the roots, and 
in its place to give a good dressing of the mate¬ 
rial mentioned above, but with this difference, 
that fully one-half should be rotten manure with 
a good addition of burnt refuse. 

Trees on the Pear stock growing against walls 
are often seen in a barren state. To bring these 
into a state of fertility nothing short of root¬ 
lifting will suffice. Iu the case of large trees it 
would be highly dangerous to re-lift them 
wholly at one time ; consequently this opera¬ 
tion should take place at two different times— 
viz., one-half of the tree one season and the 
other half the following. This, however, must 
be done carefully, or muoh mischief will ensue. 

_ A. 

Pruning: Figs in autumn.— My idea is 
that indoor or forced trees are much better 
runed at intervals, not so much at this season, 
ut several times a year. This builds up a 
strong growth of fruiting wood, not a mass of 
long, naked branches that do not bear fruit. 
Many persons will have noticed what a lot of 
useless shoots are thrown up at the base of Fig- 
trees, robbing them of a certain amount of sup¬ 
port. This is most common where the trees are 
severely pruned at one time. Indeed, I question 
if better fruits and in greater quantity cannot 
be obtained by pinching when growing than by 
severe pruning. : We see how well pot trees 
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fruit for many years iu a contracted epaoe, and 
muoh is done by pinching and curbing of the 
roots, keeping the wood thin, and giving young 
or fruitiug-wood all the light possible.—W. 

Peaches for flavour. —On visiting a large 
fruit-tree nursery recently, I saw large breadths 
of Peach-trees, and was curious to know what 
varieties were most in request. I was told 
there is now a greater demand for those noted 
for their high flavour. This is assuring, as it 
proves that the value of good fruits is still 
appreciated. We have too many Peaches to 
select from, and one is often tempted to go out 
of the usual course. I plead guilty to this 
temptation. I planted a back wall of a Peach- 
house with one or two large-fruited kinds, one 
being Princess of Wales, described in catalogues 
as rioh and finely flavoured. I have not found 
it so, and those who have to provide fruits for 
the table would do well to grow those kinds 
which are noted for their flavour.—W. 

1721.— Raising 1 fruit-trees.— "A Reader” must 
give his stock* a year's gronrih before he attempts to graft 
them. This is usually done in the month of April. The 
best stook for the Apple for an amateur grower is the 
Broad-leaved or English Paradise, and for Pears the Quinoe. 
The stocks can be procured from a nursery, as also can the 
shoots for grafting when the stocks are ready.—S. W. F. 


QABDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The flowers of the Oyprlpedlums, or Slipper Orchids, 
will last longer in the dry atmosphere of the conservatory 
than where there is more warmth and moisture. The 
majority of these are so easily grown that anyone with a 
warm greenhouse may succeed with them, and they will 
last a long time in the drawing-room after the flowers 
begin to expand. 0. insigne is cheap enough now. The 
time is ooming when Orchids which endure cool treatment | 
will be found in every greenhouse. Tea and Noisette 
Roses planted out in the conservatory will soon be breaking 
into growth, aod there will probably be some little trouble 
with insects. The cheapest and best way is to anticipate 
their attack by taking preventive measures. A little To- 
bacco-powderdusted aboutamong the plants will be the best 
check, and the cheapest. The powder need not be used so 
heavily as to be very conspicuous. A very* little will suffloe 
to keep insects away. Tne large blooms of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are going off now, and when this happens the plants 
should be cut down aBd removed to a oool-nouse to harden 
the cuttings. December is time enough for taking cuttings 
of most of the varieties. A few which take a long time to 
develop should be inserted at once. In many gardens 
there will now be a further production of specimen blooms.' 
Tne Kentias are tbe handsomest and moetustful Palms for 
mixing with the flowering plants in the conservatory, and 
thevare also the best for room decoration, and are not 
difficult to keep in health. A group of Polnsettias at the 
warmest end of the bouse will add brightness, and if the 
position is a light one tbe group may be edged with white 
Cyclamens. Tbe flowers of Cyclamens, if the best strains, 
are larger than the plants we grew years ago, and plants 
with bold, massive foliage, and large flowers take up no 
more room than tbe inferior things. It is a safe rule to 
grow nothing but the best of its kind. Night temperature 
now 60 degs. to 55 dega. Keep down flree during the 
day, and ventilate more or less, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Stove. 

Now that ths days are shortening avoid high tempera¬ 
tures, if much fire-heat has to be used. There must, of 
course, be warmth enough to keep the plants in health, 
but most of the flowering stuff in winter will do in a night 
temperature of 60 degs, or even less, during a period of 
severe weather. It is a mistake to try to maintain the 
same temperature during severe frost as in mild weather. 
It only fills the bouse with insects and leads to weakly 
growth. M*ny plants from this house, when the flowers 
begin to expand, may be taken to the conservatory, aod 
when the flowers fade the plants can be cut down, and 
after selecting a few for stock the remainder may be 
thrown out; but this is better than crowding this up so 
much. All the soft things which are usually grown for 
winter decoration may be grown to a useful size in one 
season if the cuttings are put in early—say, in tbe first 
week in February. Tuberoees may be brougnt on in this 
bouse now. They will do better if plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in the warm end of the honse. They will 
not require much water till some roots have been made. 
Manettia bicolor is a pretty little stove climber, flowering 
at this season. May be grown in a basket. 

Early Grapes and Peaches. 

The early vinery and early Peach-house may be got 
ready for starting now. Cleanliness is very important, 
therefore every bit of paint and wall-surfaoe must be 
cleaned, the former with soap and water, and the latter 
with hot limewash. In which a handful or two of sulphur 
has been mixed. Dress the borders with artificial manure 
of some kind. Thomson's manure aud patent silicate are 
useful. If. there has been mildew in tbe house or mealy¬ 
bug a special effort should be made now to clear it out; 
but do not use paraffin in any form. It is too dangerous 
and penetrating to use on Vine-rods, especially after the 
bark has been stripped off. Bat Gisburst compound will 
kill these pests, and even if used strong will not injure the 
Vims. 

Forcing Early Vegetables. 

This is a busy time in Urge gardens where hotrbeds are 
used or employed for forcing vegetable*. New beds are 

* or northern dietriete Ms operation referred 
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continually being made for Asparagus, Seakale, Early 
Potatoes, Radishes, Early Carrots, and those who have no 
Mushroom-house, may make up a bed over a mound of 
warm leaves and manure, putting a framework of rough 
boards round it, and covering with close-fitting wooden 
shutters. Seakale may be forced in the same way. It is 
necessary that a genial temperature be kept up, and to 
secure this the foundation for the Mushroom-bed should 
not be less than 8 feet deep of leaves and stable-mannre. 
On this make the Mushroom-bed, treading it down 
firmly. 

Window Gardening. 

Avoid all excitement now, and, if possible, alter tbe gaa 
is lighted move the plants to another room. This refers 
especially to Ferns aod flowering plants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

If the weather keeps open planting operations may bt 
continued. Alterations may be made in old gardens, but 
my impression is the ancients had as good a knowledge of 
ornamental gardening as we possess. Still, it is an advan¬ 
tage to grub up old rubbish of all kinds and All in with 
some of the better kinds of hardy flowers and flowering 
sbrube. In modern gardens the walks are very often badly 
made. There is nothing saved by it. A well-made walk la 
like an old castle, virtually indestructible. This is a good 
season to put walks in order by turning them over and 
after levelling roll down firmly. A waste corner, where 
nothing seems to thrive, may be filled with some speciality 
suitable to its aspect. 8hady spots will do for Ferns. 
Warm, sunny corners can be planted with sun-loving 
subjects. How early the Snowdrop and Crocus blossom 
in these warm, sunny corners! Rookeries can be con¬ 
structed now. The prettiest gardens are those where the 
walks wind about, disclosing fresh objects of interest at 
every step. My idea is a bit of lawn under the windows, 
and beyond anything one likes best. 

Fruit Garden. 

Orchard trees too muoh crowded with wood may be 
thinned and cleared of Morn and afterwards d r essed with 
lime. In pruning neglected trees proceed cautiously. Do 
a little now and a little more next year. Many a tree has 
been injured and growth checked by too much pruning. It 
is impossible to say how much or how little a tree should 
be pruned, but a branch cut out oannot be restored, 
therefore any branch there is a doubt about should be left 
io. The same principle should guide us in thinning out 
old spurs. Oa wall-trees or trained trees of any kind it is 
wiser and better to do too little than too much with the 
knife or saw, but it is impomibletodo too much in the way 
of cleansing fruit-trees from parasitical growth and insects. 
Strong solutions of Sunlight-soap I have found very effica¬ 
cious in the winter dressing, and its cheapness is a great 
advantage. It can be prepared in a few minutes either by 
boiling or pouring boiling water over it. It Is, of course, 
understood that at this season, when the bulbs are dormant, 
very strong doses may be used when insects such as the 
cotton blight are present. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up hot-beds as required, using tree-leaves freely 
where they can be obtained. The beds should be larger at 
this season than will be necessary after Christmas. Sharpe's 
Victor is a good Potato for forcing, and the old Ashtop. 
when true, oomes very early. I used to have a stock of 
Ashtops with the leaves blotched with gold, and these 
plants with the golden foliage always turned in first. I 
nave lost the stock, but probably others may have noticed 
this peculiarity in the old Ashtop. Early Potatoes for 
framework or pot culture should only have one stem. If 
several stems are left the tubers will be small. If the sets 
are started in shallow tray*, crown upwards, the crown 
eyes will be developed, and the others before planting may 
be rubbed out. Potatoes when forced on a hot-bed should 
have from 10 inches to 12 inches of good soil to grow in. 
Sow Tomatoes for early plants. Some people appear to 
think the old plants whioh have been bearing all the 
autumn may be carried ou through the spring ; but young 
plants started now are so much better, I feel sure no one 
would trust to old plants a second time. I have done very 
well with plants I used from cuttings, but cutting* have 
no advantage over seedlings. E. Hoboat. 


Work In tbe Town Garden. 

So long as tbe weather remains open planting may still 
be carried out. It i* not too late to plant bulbs, although, 
of course, it would have been better had the planting been 
done earlier. As the earliest of the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums finish flowering cut down the old stems and slightly 
mulch the roote with rotten manure, or anything that will 
answer tbe same purpose. If it is desired to increase the 
stock of the hardy outdoor sorts, detach a number of 
cuttings and insert them around the edge of a 3-inch pot. 
Those made from 2 inches to 3 inches in length are the 
best Any of the Chrysanthemums, too, which have 
finished flowering indoor should also be out down and kept 
in a cool structure, where the frost may be excluded. In 
a short time a large number of new shoots will appear, and 
these are the growths that will make cuttings to root 
quickly. Before determining to perpetuate existing sorts 
see if it is not possible to get a few of the newer kinds, as 
it is more than probable that those better in oolour, newer 
in form, besides those easier of culture, may be obtained 
at a low oost, and for these reasons should give all the 
more pleasure in their cultivation. When making up a 
compost for propagating purposes use equal parts of nice 
light loam and leaf-mould, with a free use of silver-saod. 
Weil mix the whole of the constituents, passing them 
through a somewhat fine sieve. Toe Chrysanthemum is 
essentially a town flower. Roman Hyacinths and other 
bulbous subjecte which have made sufficient growth may 
be gradually exposed to the light and eventually stood 
upon the greenhouse or conservatory staging. Never let 
them suffer for want of moisture, or their beauty will soon 
be past. Those who live a abort distance out will And the 
present time most suitable for planting Roses. Plant only 
those sorts which have good strong constitutions, and then 
satisfactory results are sure to follow. Do not place the 
roots on tbe manure when planting, but see that there is a 
good layer of garden soil, or better still nioe fibrous loam 
on which they must rest. Now is a good time to plant 
evergreen shrubs and climber*. Any vacant beds or blank 


spaces in the borders should be planted without delay. 
When making a selection and determining their respective 
positions, endeavour to secure a pleasing combination of 
subjects. The ordinary flower beds should be planted with 
some of the smaller specimens, and as these can be obtained 
at a cheap rate the town garden may be made to wear 
quite a cheerful aspect. Complete the clearing np of the 
hardy border, mulching with well rotted manure any of 
the more tender subjects. If the weather remains open 
Tufted Pansies may still be planted, after mulching these 
with some nioe light material. Keep the small lawn 
usuallv seen in town gardens nioe and (dean. Go over it with 
the machine if it looks at all nntidy, aa this may be the 
last opportunity this season. Now is the best time to out 
back and trim Lime-trees if a nice dense bead of growth la 
desired in the early autumn. Go over the plants in the 
greenhouse, removing all decaying matter that the air may 
be kept in a sweet condition. Water eparingly, and only 
when absolutely necessary. Ventilate freely exoept on 
frosty day* and nights. Keep the hot-water pipes Juft 
comfortably warm, avoiding exoeesive heat on all oooesloae 
Liltums may be planted now and old plants repotted. 
Continue to born up all litter and rubbish, and use the 
resulting ash for mulching. D. B. Oman. 


THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
30th to December 7th. 

We are still busy with the pruning and nailing. Onooid 
mornings there is a piece of ground near, which is being 
trenched, and when it is too cold to prune or nail we use 
the spade. In our changeable climate from extreme of 
beat to heavy and sometimes continuous rains the only 
salvation for the gardener, whether in a private plaoe or 
growing for market, is in a deep, well-manured soiL ▲ 
shallow, badly cultivated toil will bring ruin to any man, 
both in reputation and pocket; the two things are generally 
oombined. We always plant a few young trees every year, 
and generally buy maidens and keep them in reserve to 
fill up vacancies should any occur. Old trees are weU 
enough if they continue to bear freely, but too often when 
trees get old the roots are deep and the trees either do not 
bear freely or the fruits are inferior. In these cases toe 
sooner the old treee oome up the better, and if one has 
healthy young treee in bearing condition there is no 
hesitation about making the change, as the spaoe will 
soon be profitably filled again. Made a sowing of early 
Peas on a warm south border. We generally sow two 
varieties, one a dwarf sort and the other William the First. 
1 am rather partial to this because the flavour is so good. 
Autumn-sown Peas are sometimes cut more or lees with 
the froet, but they are never altogether destroyed, and 
they soon pull themselves together when the weather gets 
warmer, and of course they will not be left altogether 
unprotected, as ridges of soil will be drawn up to them 
as soon as they are through the ground. Sticks will be 
placed at the earns time, and when there are indications of 
wintry weather a few Yew branches will help to keep off 
cold winds. Those who cannot give them attention had 
better not plant Peas till January or February. Put in 
Chrysanthemum cutting*. What a business this is! With 
the large number of varieties now grown, even the lifting 
of so many kinds is a serious business, but they are grand 
blooms for autumn and winter; but somehow I get tired 
of their heavy masses of oolour before Christinas, and then 
by that time the foliage is getting shabby, and odour 
| without green leaves is not attractive. 


Laying oat a garden (John Macfar- 
lane). —The Grans may be trenched in as soon 
as you can get it done, and the greater part of 
the land may remain exposed to the weather till 
January or February, then give a dressing of 
manure. Fork it in and the land will be ready 
for cropping. We should not waste much land in 
paths in so small a garden, but you will want 
one good path by the side of the house, con¬ 
tinued on to the bottom of the Fowl-run. Yen 
may plant a few Apples on the Paradise-stock, 
selecting such sorts ae Stirling Castle, Keewiok 
Codlin, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Warner’s King, 
Now Hawthornden, Prince Albert, and Cellini 
Pippin. These might either be planted at in¬ 
tervals beside the path, or you might plant 
them in two lines across the bottom of 
the garden. You might also plant a couple 
of standard Plums, Victoria and Monarch being 
suitable varieties. The bushes. Gooseberries, 
Currants, aud Raspberries, could be planted by 
the side of the wooden fenoe. Yon would thus 
have the greater part of the garden open for the 
best kinds of vegetables. Here, of course, your 
own taste most be the guide; but you might 
row French Beans, Scarlet Runners, Cauli- 
owers. Vegetable Marrows, Onions, Carrots, 
Beet, and Celery, with a lew early Peas and a 
supply of Brussels Sprouts for winter. There 
must also be herbs, including Parsley; the 
Utter might be sown to form an edging bv the 
side of the path, where it will be handy for 
gathering. Peas can often be bought oheaper 
than they can be grown in a small garden; bat 
two or three rows for early picking may be 
grown. As regards the front of the house, and 
the ornamental part generally, yon may with 
advantage study the little plan given in oar 
L last week’s issue, page 566. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

INCURVED JAPANESE CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

The Japanese Chrysanthemum, considering the 
short time it has been known and grown in 
England, is to-day one of the greatest puzzles 
that the ffrower has to deal with. Everybody 
who has had a little experience in cultivating 
the Chrysanthemum can decide almost off-hand 
what properties constitute an incurved, a re¬ 
flexed, or an Anemone-flowered variety of the 
o’d show type, but a Japanese Chrysanthemum 
seems to be any large-flowered variety that can¬ 
not be relegated at once to one of the three sec¬ 
tions named. Up to a few years ago this 
method of classification had its advantages ; but 
now Japanese Chrysanthemums seem to have 
been crossed with every form previously grown, 
so that we have Japanese proper, Japanese- 
single, Japanese reflexed, Japanese-Anemone, 


Calvat, who seems to have secured a special 
strain. 

The variety Mrs. H. W. Ooulden is a fine 
broad-petailed incurved-Japanese of a pecu¬ 
liarly delicate blush-pink, rather deeper in 
colour on the inside of the florets. The engrav¬ 
ing accompanying these notes, which was taken 
from a photograph, gives a far better idea of 
the build and size of the bloom than mere verbal 
description. 

So far as cultivation is concerned, Mrs. H. W. 
Coulden does not appear to call for any special 
remark. It is of medium height, fairly strong 
in its habit of growth, and an 8-inch pot will 
suffice. For good blooms it is well to take the 
buds early, And the flowers will then expand 
about mid-season. Similar in form to Mrs. 
H. W. Goulden, but differing, perhaps, in other 
respects, are 

Comte tie Germiny, a variety well-known to 
all exhibitors ; colour brownish crimson, with a 


Chrysanthemums grown in the gardens of the 
Emperor of Japan, which was rent me a few 
years ago by a friend there, are many of this 
type shown in the highest state of development, 
the Japanese gardeners having adopted the 
method of rigorously disbudding the plants to 
one bloom on a single stem. P. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

Wii.i. you kindly explain the following through 
your valuable paper ? In reading about Chrys¬ 
anthemums one often conies upon terms used 
which are most difficult for an amateur to under¬ 
stand in reference to Chrysanthemum-growing 
—viz., “ securing the first crown,” “ taking the 
August bud,” “ remove first crown and grown 
on to second, “ grow on terminal as the colour 
is better.” How can I tell a crown-bud from a 
terminal? In growing plants, say with nine 
branches, and leaving one bud on each branch, 
would they be crown or terminal? My plants 
did not show any buds this 
year until the second or 
third week in September, 
and my Vi viand Morel has 
some white flowers, and E. 
Molyneux has a centre— 
that, I am told, is because I 
did not understand about 
the buds, and they ought 
to have been taken earlier ; 
but they did not show any, 
as I presume flower-buds are 
what is meant ? My plants 
grew plenty of foliage, but 
very tall, quite 6 feet high. 
—Midicus. 

• # * The terms such as you 
have mentioned are by no 
means easy for a beginner 
to understand. In replying 
to your question we will 
try to be plain as well as 
brief. The sorts named 
K. Molyneux and Viviand 
Morel are excellent varieties 
for reference, because the 
first is only obtained in 
perfection from a “crown, 
bud,” and the latter pro¬ 
duces the better blooms 
from a terminal bud. It is 
pretty well-known that for 
ihe growth of large speci¬ 
men blooms the Chrysan¬ 
themum plants should not 
be topped. We will there¬ 
fore take a cutting of the 
first-named, root it, and 
subsequently shift it into 
pots of larger size when 
required. It will have one 
single stem. This is tied to 
a stick to assist a straight 
growth. About May the 
plant will of itself throw 
out numerous shoots from 
the top, and if carefully 
noted a flower-bud is formed 
in the centre of the cluster 
of little shoots. This bud 
is really a “ crown ”-bud, 
but is seldom recognised. 
Three or more (hoots from 


A Japanese-Incurved Chrysanthemum (Mrs. H. W. Ooulden). 


and Japanese incurved sorts, and in each of 
these sub-divisions varieties are included which, 
by virtue of their dissimilarity from the gene¬ 
rally aooepted type, give rise to inquiries and 
sometimes disputes. 

In the group to which Mrc. H. W. Goulden 
belongs, tne National Chrysanthemum 8ociety, 
when they, at the request of oert&in growers, 
adopted the new subdivision of Japaneae- 
incurved, decided that those bold, striking 
blooms with regular or irregular florets suffici¬ 
ently incurved or curled as to make a flower 
more or less globular in oatline should be thence¬ 
forth known by that name. At the time the 
number of auoh was restricted to a few examples, 
but it oonld be seen that there was a promise of 
their increasing, and Comte de Germiny and 
Mme. Clemence Andiguier were set up as the 
standard. That was four years ago, and in the 
interim large numbers of new Japanese-incurved 
Chrysanthemums have been raised. The most 
striking novelties of this description have come 
from Japan, from America, and from M. Ernest 
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yellow reverse, rather tall and early, bat a 
favourite of long standing. 

Miss Anna Hartshorn. — Colour white, 
faintlv tinted pink; also early, but rather 
dwarf. This, like the preceding, was raised in 
Japan. 

Louise.—A noble flower, with very fine in¬ 
curved florets of good breadth, also white tinted 
pink, rather early and dwarf. A seedling 
obtained by M. Ernest Calvat and sent out in 
the spring of 1892. 

Mrs. Libbie A llen.— Raised by Messrs. 
Pitcher and Manda in 1891. Colour bright 
yellow, rather tall, but the flower is scarcely 
large enough to remain for long as an exhibition 
variety. 

It may be purely a matter of taste, but I 
oannot refrain from thinking that varieties of 
this section are peculiarly adapted for show, 
and not for decoration. The big, broad florets, 
curling and rolling over one another as they do, 
seem to call for high cultivation to show them 
off at their best. In a large photograph of some 


the natural break are selected to grow onwardt. 
Now, about the end of July, each of the selected 
branches produces a bud and cluster of shoots in 
the same way the single stem did, and these buds 
are known as the “ first crown-buds.” For many 
varieties this is the desirable bud for “ taking ” 
to perfect large blooms. In the case of E. Moly¬ 
neux, however, blooms from that bud come of a 
light colour, and are therefore nob esteemed. 
Each of the three branches, then, are thinned of 
their flower-buds and side-shoots, leaving only 
one on each to proceed upwards. In a month or 
so yet another flower-bud will form, and this 
bud is called the “ second crown,” a desirable 
selection for the most handsome bloomp. 

We will now refer to Viviand MoreL This 
sort will show perhaps four distinct growths 
during the season, each of which has at the top 
a “crown-bad.” In the case of this variet), 
those buds produce blossoms of a light ooloui, 
and it should therefore be selected from a 
“tenninaL” This term is easily understood 
because it is the last bud a plant products 
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daring the season. It differs from a orown-bnd 
in this : The former has a duster of little 
shoots around it, while the terminal bud is the 
centre one of a cluster of other flower-buds. 
Crown-buds are usually seen during July and 
August, and terminals form during September 
and October. 

“ Securing the bud ” signifies the flower-bud 
shall remain on the plant, and other buds or 
shoots are to be pinched off. In growing a plant 
with nine or more branches and leaving one bud 
on each, the latter will be “orowns ” according 
to the time they are selected, as explained above. 

Regarding the colour of your blooms, it is the 
fact that the Vi viand Morel buds were secured ! 
too early, and in the case of an eye being pro¬ 
duced in blooms of the variety E. Molyneux, we 
should say it was not so much to do with the 
time the buds were set as want of vigour in the 
plant. This sort is perfectly double from early 
or first crown-buds, but is usually dull in colour, 
and to gain full, high-coloured blossoms, it is a 
kind which requires the very best culture—and 
is even then uncertain—therefore not a variety 
suitable for general cultivation. 

The variety in Chrysanthemums is now‘so 
rich that it is an easy matter to select sorts 
whioh always perfect double blooms, and which 
are of easy growth. We should say from the 
height your plants attained that they did pro¬ 
duce flower-buds during the summer, but were 
not observed. 


Best thirty loose-petalled kinds.— 

I should feel greatly obliged if you would give 
me the names of the best thirty loose-petalled 
or reflexed and large-flowering Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums suitable for decoration ? I do not 
want any incurved-Japanese or the Christines. 
I should like them to grow not over 5 feet in 
height.— Rose Street. 

* # * Avalanche (white), Cecil Wray (yellow), 
Chas. Davis (bronze), Col. W. B. Smith (old 
old), Commandant Blusset (crimson), Deuil de 
ules Ferry (amaranth), Enfant dea Deux 
Mondes (white), Florence Davies (white, green 
tint), G. C. Schwabe (oarmine), Golden Gate 
(buff-yellow), Hairy Wonder (buff), H. L. Sun- 
derbruch (yellow), Mme. Carnot (white), Mme. 
Octavie Mirbeau (pink, edged white), Mdlle. 
Th4r£ae Rey (white), M. Ch. Molin (bronze), M. 
Georges Biron (red), Mr. Grayer (rose), M. 
Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. E. S. Trafford (bronze- 
pink), Mutual Friend (white), Niveum (white), 
Phoebus (yellow), Pallanza (yellow), President 
Armand (crimson and yellow), President Borel 
(amaranth), Souvenir de Petite Amie (white), 
Viviand Morel (mauve), Wm. Tricker (pink), 
Wm. Seward (crimson). 


mums to grow in 6-ineh pots for the market 
which will make nice bushy, well-flowered plants 
about middle of Ootober, and during Christmas 
and New Year ? Also a few hints as to striking, 
culture, eta ? For a first attempt I have been 
fairly successful with my Chrysanthemums this 
season, having followed the directions given in 
Gardening as far as possible to do so. 
What troubled me most was the lower leaves 
turning brown. What is really the cause?— 
H. A.H. 

*,* You will find the following sorts suitable 
for the purpose named: October flowering 
Elaine (white), Pallanza (yellow), fine; Wm. 
Tricker (pink), Mdlle. Lacroix (white), Mrs. 
E. S. Trafford (bronzy-buff), Ryeoroft Glory 
(bronze-yellow), Souvenir de Petite Amie 
(white), Source d’Or (bronzs), Louise (blush- 
pink). Excellent for Christmas are: L. Can¬ 
ning (white), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), Princess 
Victoria (white), EdaPrass (pink), Golden Gate 
(bronzy-yellow). A capital mode of striking the 
cuttings is to plaoe a frame inside the green¬ 
house where frost may be kept out. The cut¬ 
tings may be planted in a sandy compost, either 
singly in small pots, or half-a-dozen round the 
edge of a 5 inch size. Keep them closed from 
air, and occasionally sprinkle with water. When 
rooted, expose the young plants to the open 
greenhouse, and give air at all favourable times 
to assist a sturdy growth. In other cultural 
matters you cannot do better than follow the 
seasonable articles which will appear in this 
paper during the year. The cause of leaves 
turning brown is generally want of water and 
crowding the plants. 

Loam for Chrysanthemums. —I wish 
to grow some good Chrysanthemums next year, 
but it is impossible to get any turfy loam in 
this locality. Would you advise me what to 
do ? I suppose the only thing to do is to pur¬ 
chase some good “red Surrey loam” from a 
reliable horticultural sundrie3man? I should, 
therefore, be glad if you would recommend me 
a firm (whose prices are moderate), as I wish to 
produce some really good blooms ?— E. G. 

*»* Your best course is to make inquiries 
among successful growers in your district. 
Every true gardener will help a brother out of 
a difficulty of that kind, and to grow prize 
blooms of Chrysanthemums you must have good 
loam. We get ours from an old pasture field 
forty miles away, and, including carriage by rail, 
it coats about 15s. per ton. This is mixed with 
some of the best loam about our district, which 
costs less than half as much ; but compost for 
plant-growing is an expense which has to be 
endured where success is desired. 


Varieties for growing “ naturally.” 

—If the writer of a very excellent article in 
Gardening, of Nov. 2, “ A Charming Way of 
Growing Chrysanthemums,” would give a list of 
the best kinds for growing the way in which he 
proposes, I think he would confer an obligation 
on many subscribers to your magazine. I would 
suggest that the varieties in which the crown 
bnd should be taken should be distinguished. 
Chrysanthemum culture has made such rapid 
advances that many of the best varieties do not 
appear in books.— An Old Subscriber. 

%* The varieties mentioned below are all of 
the Japanese class. These are so varied in 
colour and formation as to be the best for the 
purpose required. Single Chrysanthemums are 
excellent, too, a few names of which are added. 
Charles Davis (bronzy-yellow), Col. W. B. Smith 
(old gold), Comm&naant Blusset (crimson), 
Enfant des Deux Mondes (white), Florence 
Davis (white, green tint), Golden Gate (bufl- 
yellow), Good Gracious (flesh), Hairy Wonder 
(buff), Louise (flesh-pink), Lord Brooke (orange- 
yellow), Mme. Carnot (white), Mdlle. Th<£re3e 
Key (white), M. Ch. Molin (bronze), M. G. 
Biron (red), M. Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. E. S. 
Trafford (bronzy-pink), Phoebus, 1891 (yellow), 
Pallanza (yellow), President Borel (amaranth), 
Souvenir de Petite Amie (white), Viviand 
Morel (mauve), Wm. Tricker (pink), Wm. 
8eward (dark crimson). Single : Golden Star 
(yellow), Jane (white), Mary Anderson (pink), 
Mrs. D. B. Crane (cerise), Miss Rose (pink), 
Oriflamme (red), Parity (white), Yellow Mary 
Anderson, Yellow Jane. 

Best varieties for 6-ineh pots for 
market. —What are the best Chrysanthe- 
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Chrysanthemum-growers in Ire¬ 
land. —The National Competition of Chrys¬ 
anthemum and Horticultural Societies for the 
Challenge Trophy of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society appears to have created a con¬ 
siderable interest in the minds of some of the 
leading growers in Ireland. A number of them 
headed Sy Mr. George M. Ross, secretary to the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, have 
almost definitely decided to oompete with their 
English rivals on the occasion of the next 
competition in November, 1896. As this 
occasion will be a very important one—the 
N.C S. having decided to celebrate its jubilee at 
that time—the contest will be of more than 
ordinary interest. That there are some good 

f ro were in Ireland has recently been strikingly 
emonstrated. I have daring the past fortnight 
judged some flowers of exceptional merit, 
amateurs and professionals alike showing blos¬ 
soms of much excellence. One speoial feature 
in the blooms exhibited has been the beauty of 
their form, combined with the richness of their 
colouring. These two characteristics are very 
important in close competitions and should 
our friends in the Emerald Isle be in a position 
to stage flowers in an equally good condition 
next season, the prospects of their success are 
certainly promising. Should it be the good 
fortune of our Irish brethren to win the trophy 
there is little doubt but that the success would 
be a popular one both here and in Ireland too. 
What is wanted in this most laudable effort 
of Mr. Ross’s is a strong combination of the best 
growers, each sacrificing his one or two best 
blossoms for the trophy class. If this can be 
arranged success may be achieved. There are 
eleven months In wnioh to look ahead to make 


arrangements, so there will be ample oppor¬ 
tunity for each grower to add a few more plants 
to his collection, if needs be, to ensnre the 
success of the venture. Surely all growers will 
heartily support the idea.—D. B. Crane. 

Chrysanthemum Comte F. Luranl. 
—I have known this variety ever since its first 
introduction, and have always regarded it as a 
very beautiful flower for grouping. It was 
figured and described in Gardening for Octo¬ 
ber 12 th, and nothing can be added to what 
was there said about it, except that its merits 
seem to be well recognised in the parks. Most 
of the collections under the charge of the London 
County Council contain some finedwarf examples 
of Comte F. Lurani, which in itself should per¬ 
haps be sufficient recommendation from a deco¬ 
rative point of view.—C. H. Payne. 

Auemone Chrysanthemum Des¬ 
cartes. —This is one of the best Anemone 
flowers of recent introduction, and in perfection 
at the end of October. The colour is bright 
crimson-red, with a high disc slightly tipped with 
gold. Owing to its rich colouring, this variety 
should be included in all exhibition lists. Tne 
flower is very large and the plant of easy culture. 
To be of use at the November shows, the plants 
should be so grown as to produce the bud later. 
Its bright colouring » to some extent retained 
by carefully shading the blossoms.—D. B. 
Crane. 

Wnite Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—Your correspondent “ H.” is no doubt refer¬ 
ring in his letter in your last issue (Nov. 16th) 
to show blooms. As in the estimation of those 
who grow simply for decorations, which, after 
all, is really the most important branch, such 
varieties as Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ethel, 
Elaine, Lady Selborne, Mrs. J. Wright, and 
Mile. Lacroix, still want a lot of beating, and 
are far from “ quite extinguished,” except to 
those whose only aim it is to get blooms of the 
size of cheese-plates, which are perfectly useless, 
except on a show board, jammed down flat, and 
look perfectly hideous, if even one can find a 
specimen glass with base firm enough to hold 
one of these mops, which probably cannot hold 
its own head up. In fact, it is regretable hot 
few of the new sorts hold their own for any time 
against the old ones. There are exceptions* ^ff 
course, but, still, what is in itself a proof of tile 
above statements is that the old sorts are always 
asked for by ladies (the real judges) often in pre¬ 
ference to the very latest novelty, with a cata¬ 
logue description of a great length, and price 
according.—H. H. 

Colours of Chrysanthemum - 
flowers. — I am constantly being asked 
throughout the country to express an opinion 
on the merits of blossoms forwarded to me, as 
to whether such flowers are “ sports ” or not. 
This season blossoms of Chaus. Davis have been 
seen in three distinct colours—yellow, light 
bronze, and again golden-bronze. Each indivi¬ 
dual imagines he has secured a sport, and he 
begins to estimate its probable commercial 
valae. Colonel W. B. Smith has been seen 
absolutely yellow. Only recently an invitation 
reached me, whioh I accepted, from an enthu¬ 
siast some four miles from home to come and 
see a yellow Colonel W. B. Smith. Sinoe the 
date of this visit I have seen a number of similar 
flowers. Lastly, two bunches of that grand 
outdoor variety, Ryecroft Glory, were sub¬ 
mitted. In one bunch the blossoms were a deep 
yellow, in the other almost bronze in colour. 
Readers of this note will no doubt begin to ask 
what is the cause of this variation in the colour¬ 
ing ? I can only imagine it is the action of the 
sun on the bud “secured ” at a date too early, 
and the existing atmospheric conditions at that 
time, as all buds “ secured ” later in the season, 
as a rule, give blossoms much brighter and 
deeper in colour than those “ secured ” earlier. 
Hence my frequent advice to secure the buds of 
those varieties at a date best suited to their 
peculiarities.—D. B. Crane. 
Chrysanthemum M. Georges Biron. 

—This is an acquisition for exhibition, and has 
been of much value on many show stands this 
season. The colour is best described as crimson- 
red with a buff reverse, with long drooping 
florets, building up a blossom of large size. 
Flowers of this colour are badly wanted, hence 
the value of this variety for an effective display 
of colour. The plant is of medium height, ana 
has a good constitution.—D. B. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NATURAL ROCK GARDEN. 

In a comparatively flat country a natural rock 
of even small dimensions is always attractive, 
and although probably we in a district like this, 
where rocks in all their rugged grandeur are 
conspicuous, require something bolder and more 
massive to attract our attention than those 
differently situated, yet even with such sur¬ 
roundings we are not backward in our admira¬ 
tion and appreciation of natural rocks. Having 
thus rocks around and about us, it may appear 
to some ridiculous to unearth more close at home 
and utilise them for the cultivation of the various 
suitable plants for this style of gardening. Yet 
such is the case here, and it meets with the 
approval of all who sec them, and fresh beauties 
are thus added to the lawns and surroundings of 
the residence, and prove interesting at all 
seasons of the year. 

Some years ago it was decided to remove an 
enormous specimen of the common Rhododen¬ 
dron ponticum (supposed to be the largest 
single specimen in the country) abutting on one 
end of a terrace and occupying a very large 
space, but which blocked up extensive views, 
besides encroaching on two important walks. 
During the grubbing out of this Rhododendron 
it was found that a rock was underlying its 
roots, even near the surface in some points, so 
steps were taken to clear down to it and find its 
dimensions and shape. Owing to its position, 
deep excavations were made along its northern 
side, so - that this' part of^the^ lawn of necessity 


etc. I can best describe this rock garden by 
taking a stand by a good aged specimen of the 
Irish Yew (which, by-the-way, is a most diffi¬ 
cult tree to deal with in accordance with rugged, 
uneven surroundings, but I think this is as 
happily placed—probably by accident—as most 
I have seen). To the left at some distance is a 
background of Oaks and other timber trees, 
and along the edge at irregular intervals are 
dotted single plants of Rhus Cotinus and other 
Sumachs, Bocconia cordata, Pampas Grasses, 
etc. To the right, on the lawn side and near 
the rock, stand two fine specimens, the one 
Berberis nepalenais, the other a scarlet Rhodo¬ 
dendron, the latter being in rather too close 
proximity to the rock, but which is too large 
for removal and too precious a variety to destroy. 
Running from these along the lower edge and 
into the recesses are large masses of Hydran¬ 
geas, Sedum spectabile, Yuccas, Montbretias, 
Megasea ligulata and Irises, PernettyaB, Lyme 
Grass, and Osmunda regalia, the four latter 
occupying a moist spot. The rock above is very 
steep and of boulder-like formation; conse¬ 
quently, the “ pockets ” are of more or less 
roundish shapes. The central ones contain bold 
groups of Azalea mollis, to the right Hydran¬ 
geas, and on the left a fine mass of Deutzia 
candidissima fl.-pl. Most of these are carpeted 
with Megasea. On the top of this rock is a 
plateau, or, more correctly probably, a slight 
depression or huge pocket (if you like), extend 
ing across the rock in its widest part. This 
depression accommodates considerably over 200 
good plants of Ghent Azaleas in variety, inter¬ 
mixed with summer-flowering plants, consisting 
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had to be brought from being level to a very 
steep sloping one, as well as adjoining parts to 
conform to it. Along the whole length of its 
southern exposure a wall of some 7 feet high 
was come upon. This at some time had been 
covered in with stones and rubbish, which 
gradually sloped off to a considerable distance, 
all of which had been thickly overgrown by the 
Rhododendron. Having at considerable labour 
and expense cleared away all these accumula¬ 
tions, we were rewarded by finding a most 
beautiful rock, varied in aspects as well as in 
formation, and devoid of flatness or formality. 

On all sides are smaller ones of various shapes 
cropping up promiscuously out of the Grass, 
forming connecting links, as it were, with other 
larger and more massive rocks, which by their 
formation and positions admit of different and 
bolder modes of furnishing. I will note one of 
these os illustrating the diverse modes of treat¬ 
ment and planting carried out here. The one 
under notice is also of recent “ exposure,” 
through clearing a quantity of timber trees, Oak, 
Ash, Yews, etc., together with a dense under¬ 
growth of Rhododendrons and Brambles. It is 
situated on one side (west) of the sharply- 
sloping open lawn, forming a rugged connection 
between it and more thickly wooded and wilder 
portions of the grounds, is in full view of the 
windows and terraces, covers a considerable 
area, and is bold and massive throughout. In 

Planting 

this the main object was to produce an autumnal 
effeot of foliage tints, the other plants employed 
being merely subsidiary, so as to avoid too 
sombre and dull an appearance during summer, 
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of Phloxes, Gladioli, a few Dahlias, eto. Beyond 
this rises abruptly the most imposing part of 
the rock of rather smooth surface, excepting for 
deep and long clefts running in several different 
directions. These afford means for delightful 
lines of colouring, and each is planted with 
one class and variety—one with Veronica Blue 
Gem, another with (Enothera missouriensis, a 
third with Berberis Thunbergi, another with 
Sedum spectabile, Gum Cistus, Fuchsia globosa, 
and so on. The face only of this part is ex¬ 
posed, so it narrows quickly to a neck, an 
“ arm ” of the lawn here running up to the sum¬ 
mit. Along the junction of the upper ledge of 
rock and this part of the lawn the planting is 
carried out thus : On the extreme right point 
is a comparatively small clump of Veronicas, 
next a much larger one of Rosa rugosa and alba, 
with Tropeeolum speciosum freely intermixed, 
and still nearer the centre point Weigelas of 
sorts, besides single plants of Forsythia sus- 
pensa, Prunus Pissardi, Spine* aruefolia. Pome¬ 
granates, etc., put in any cavity sufficiently 
large to accommodate them. This leads to the 
narrow, rocky neck mentioned above ; on this a 
clump of Rhus Cotinus is rather thmly planted 
and carpeted with Megasea. To the left occurs 
a sudden dip, which is furnished with Pernet- 
tyas, Lupinus arboreus, Lilacs, and a few 
Veronicas ; while to the left the planting is very 
much widened and dealt with as a bold mass in 
mixture. In this heterogeneous mass Hydran¬ 
geas are utilised for carpeting and outskirts, 
while the remaining openings on the outer 
edges are occupied by Aralia japonica (now in 
bloom), Phormium tenax, and P. t. Veitchi, 
backed by Prunus Pissardi, Bambusa Metake, 


Arundinaria falcata, and Dimorphanthus maud- 
schuricus, draped with Flame-flower, and a 
miniature forest of Bambusa Simonsi, with noble 
wands 18 feet to 20 feet high. 

Although I have detailed at some length the 
planting of this rock, I fear I have failed to 
convey but a faint idea of this lovely picture, 
for the natural rock itself is perfection; but 
as I should like to see this phase of gardening 
extended, I trust it may induce some who have 
the means at hand— viz., the natural rocks, to 
cultivate on them according to their adapta 
bilities. One can imagine the brightness of this 
8 pot during late spring and early summer with 
Azaleas, etc., in bloom ; even in summer it is 
not dull, while the autumnal tints of the plants, 
etc., are really beautiful in contrast with the 
rocks on which they are planted. 

J., North Walts. 


'HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

With the clearance of the last of the Starworts, 
Helianthuses, and Chrysanthemums in variety 
comes the desire to look through the borders 
to see that they are right for another year. I 
have already filled some of the gaps with batches 
of Violas, Pinks, Carnations, and, in the case of 
dry spots, with Phlox setacea and Veronica 
incana. A propos of Violas, it is interesting to 
find many of the little August-Btruck plants 
already in flower, prominent among them beiDg 
Lilias, William Niel, and the new Iona. If the 
division of any early-flowering herbaceous plants 
is contemplated, it should, if not already done, 
be put in hand at once, a continuation of the 
present weather being conducive to the starting 
of growth both in the case of root and crown. I 
notice the early-flowering Daffodils, for instance, 
are already well through the soil. In the cate 
of the back part of the borders it is tolerably 
safe to assume that once well planted they will 
require little attention for some years, the chief 
annual work being to reduce the size of thote 
varieties that have a rambling tendency, only 
replanting in the case of a few things which, if 
left to themselves for several seasons, are apt to 
get poor and weakly and to throw very indiffer¬ 
ent flowers. Any species of dwarf or slender 
habit making little annual growth that may have 
been planted close to some strong-growing plant 
should be removed, and get another and a more 
roomy site where it is not likely to suffer from 
the encroachment of its neighbours. Dracoce- 
phalum grandiflorum and Heuchera sanguinca 
are two examples of the kind of plant alluded to 
that occur to me at the present moment. Ad van 
tage may be taken of a wet day to prepare 
more labels for herbaceous plants and for all 
subjects likely to remain undisturbed for a con 
siderable time. They should be of some kind of 
metal ; wood labels rot quickly, and the hoe or 
rake knocks them over and they are swept 
away. _ E. B. 


1773.— Lilies in pots.— “ F. H. L.” can 
let his Lilies remain out-of doors as long as they 
are provided with a good covering of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, ashes, or tan, something in the way of a 
temporary covering being placed over the fibre, 
or whatever material is used, in order to prevent 
it becoming saturated with rain. A cellar or 
shed is an equally good place to store the pots, 
the same covering being used, but a frame is the 
beat of all, as when the bulbs break, the surfacing 
material can be removed, the pots still remain¬ 
ing in situ. The soil, when the bulbs are potted, 
should be moist, neither wet, nor dry. The 
value of the mulching material being that, if it is 
used freely enough, the soil retains its moisture 
until the bulb starts, thus obviating the neces 
sity of watering, a great objection while the 
bulbs are dormant. When the bulbs show signs 
of growth they must be removed to a light posi 
tion, preferably a frame or greenhouse. If 
neither of these is available place in a light 
window. L. longiflorum will, in all probability, 
be the first to break, and care should be taken 
to examine periodically in order to prevent the 
young growth becoming drawn.—S. W. F. 


Chrysanthemum Mods. Panckouke In the 
open.— It may interest readers of your valuable journal 
to know that this j ear my gardener (Mr. Jago) has grown, 
under a verandah, a plant of the yellow Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themum Mona Panckouke. The plant has four blooms on 
it, one of which measures a full 13 inches across.— OhB iaav, 
Bodurin. 
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ORCHIDS. 

RESTING ORCHIDS. 

The treatment of Orchids daring their period of 
reet involves even more care and thought than 
are required during the growing season. The 
reason for this is obvious. The species and 
varieties frequently grown in one house vary so 
muoh in their time and manner of resting, that 
it is impossible to cater for them oollectively, 
although when growing they get along together 
fairly well. Rest is a term occasionally misun¬ 
derstood by growers. A periodical shrivelling 
of the growth, brought about simply by with¬ 
holding water and lowering the temperature, 
cannot be called rest. What is required is a 
gradual and natural cessation of growth for a 
longer or shorter period, according to the habit of 
the species. There are, it is true, Orchids that 
seem to require an annual shrivelling, such, for 
instance, as Odontogloasum oitroemum, which 
seldom flowers unless well dried during the 
winter months. These are, however, greatly in 
the minority. The evergreen distiohous-leaved 
Orchids, snoh as Aerides, Phaltenopsids, and 
Saooolabiums, do not require drying in the usual 
aooeptance of the term. Very little water is, 
however, needed by these Orchids while at 
reet. If the Sphagnum about them is kept 
fresh, it will usually absorb sufficient moisture 
from the atmosphere for the needs of the plants. 
Many Cattleyas and Laelias are greatly weak¬ 
ened by insufficient supplies of moisture during 
winter, as may be seen at the potting-time by 
the loss of roots, and subsequently by weakly 
growth. Enough must in all oases be given to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs plump, the temperature 
being sufficiently lowered to keep the plants 
dormant. This treatment is also suitable to the 
evergreen section of Dendrobiums, to Oncidiums, 
Brassias and similar genera. Deoiduous Den- 
drobes, as D. Bensoniaa, D. Pierardi, and D. 
Dsvonianum, Catasetums, Cyonoches, Thunias, 
and others, if the pseudo bulbs are thoroughly 
ripened, seldom require watering after the 
foliage has fallen. Should they appear to be 
shrivelling unduly, however, a good watering 
should be given and no more, as if kept moist 
at the roots the flowers are not so freely 
produced. Many of the cool-house Orchids 
show by their continuous habit of growth 
that a distinct period of rest is unneces¬ 
sary. These must not be forced to rest, 
but the temperature and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions should be kept as nearly as possible alike 
summer and winter. A few degrees less daring 
very frosty weather will do no harm ; in fact, it 
is muoh better to allow the temperature to drop 
a little than to apply muoh fire-heat, as this 
only creates a dry, harsh atmosphere, and pre¬ 
disposes the plants to the attacks of insects. A 
fact that should not be lost sight of by Orchid 
growers is that many tropical Orohids in their 
native habitats are resting during the hottest 
and sunniest parts of the year. This, of course, 
we oannot imitate under cultivation, but the 
glass in all structures devoted to their culture 
should be kept scrupulously dean during winter 
in order that the plants may obtain the full 
benefit of the sun, of whioh we get only too 
little at this season. The walls, stages, and pots 
should also be thoroughly cleaned, and whenever 
an opportunity ooours the plants should be 
looked over and carefully sponged. H. 


Work in the Orchid- hotwe. —A very 
important item in the management of warm- 
house Orchids at this season is the judicious 
application of fire-heat. The weather is so 
changeable and uncertain that one needs to be 
constantly on the watch. The pipes should 
always be gently warm now by day, as this 
allows of a little ventilation, and if a cold east 
wind sets in it is much easier to combat it than 
if the pipes are quite oold to start with. A 
frequent mistake in firing is to push the heat on 
rapidly in early morning. Perhaps the night 
has been very cold, an done finds the temperature 
rather low in the morning, and the first thought 
naturally is to push on the fire with all haste. 
But meanwhile the sun is rising, and by the time 
the pipes are got really hot, is shining full on 
the house, and this, combined with the fire-heat, 
forces the temperature up with a rush. Then 
the ventilators are opened, and a draughty, 
harsh atmosphere is the result, whereas, had 
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the fire been banked up, the heat would have 
risen more steadily, and the least chink of air 
on top would have kept things right till towards 
midday. This, of course, applies only to bright 
days. If the morning was dull and wet, and 
showed little likelihood of improvement, then 
the fire would have to be kept going steadily, 
while if this was combined with a oold, easterly 
wind more draught would be kept on, and the 
pipes kept warmer, the floor and stages being 
freely damped to prevent the atmosphere 
becoming too dry. With regard to the draught 
left on at night, this will also depend on the 
weather, of course. A pretty correct estimate 
of what it will be can usually be made about 
9 o’clock in the evening. Too much heat at 
night should be very carefully guarded against, 
and it is much better to allow the temperature 
to drop a few degrees on very cold nights than 
to force it up unnaturally by over-heating the 
pipes. Than the latter, nothing is more Ukely 
to oause the plants to grow out of season, or to 
be overrun with insect pests. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Root-eatino Fly and the Cabbage Fly 
(Anthomyia radicum and A. brassicai). 

The name root-eating fly is very misleading, as 
the fly was never guilty of eating the roots of 
any plants and is perfectly harmless. Its grubs, 
however, are, as well as those of the Cabbage- 
fly, very destructive to the roots of Cabbages 
and similar plants. I have placed these two 
insects together as they resemble one another 
very closely in general appearanoe and their 
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THE ROOT-EATING FLY (ANTHOMYIA RADIOUM). 
1, The male root-eating fly (magnified); 2, The grub 
(magnified); 3, The chrysalis (magnified). 


economy is almost identical. The grubs are 
often found together and so muoh resemble one 
another that it is difficult to tell to whioh species 
one belongs. However, those small differences 
are of no practical importance to the gardener, 
as they injure plants in the same manner and 
may be destroyed by the same means. These 
grubs are often the cause of very serious injury 
to orops of Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Cabbages 
of all kinds, Radishes, and Turnips, by attack¬ 
ing the roots at the base or crown of the top 
root and borrowing into them. The plants whioh 
are attacked by these insects generally flag in 
the middle of the day and the leaves of Cabbages 
assume a leaden colour, while those of Turnips 
turn yellow. When these symptoms are 
observed an examination of the roots of the 
plants and the surrounding soil will soon show 
if these grabs be present or not. If they be the 
plants should be carefully taken np, so as, if 
possible, not to leave any of the grubs behind, 
and they should be put at onoe into a basket, or 
some other reoeptacle out of which the grubs 
cannot drop, and taken away and burnt. It is 
of no use leaving them to decay on a rubbish 
heap, for if the grubs are nearly full grown they 
will undergo their transformations there just as 
if nothing had happened to them. The holes 
caused by the removal of the plants should be 
filled with lime, gas-lime, soot, or strong brine, so 
as to kill any grubs which may be left in the soil. 
Plants whioh are only slightly injured may 
often be saved by watering their roots with 
one part of ammoniaoal liquor from the gas¬ 
works to two parts of water, making sure that 
the mixture soaks well into the earth round the 
roots. Three or four applications should be 

S ven. Lime-water used in the same manner 

m been found effective. Dipping the roots of 


young plants in a mixture of earth, oow-dung, 
and water of the consistency of thick cream 
before planting them has been found very useful, 
and so has mixing a small quantity of hot lime 
with the soil where eaoh plant is to be placed. 
Manuring the ground with superphosphate has 
been tried with great success on the Continent. 
Gas lime sown on the ground in the spring has 
been found beneficial in keeping the insect away. 
It probably acts in two ways—by killing the fly 
when it is leaving the chrysalis and in Keeping 
away flies which may have come from other 
quarters from laying their eggs on the crop. 
There is no doubt that a proper rotation 
of crops is very necessary in keeping this insect 
in check, and it is very desirable that the ground 
which has borne an infested crop should 
be kept well broken up, so as to expose the 
chrysalides as much as possible to the action of 
the weather and to the birds. Both these flies 
may be found throughout the spring and 
summer, and daring the season there are several 
broods. The grubs have been found in the early 
spring feeding on the roots of Radishes, and in 
June on those of Cabbages. When full grown, 
whioh is probably ab>ut a fortnight or three 
weeks after they are hatched, they leave the 
roots and beoome chrysalides in the adjoining 
soil. In the course of another three weeks the 
flies emerge from the chrysalides, and soon after¬ 
wards lay their eggs on the roots of suitable 
plants. The flies do not leave the chrysalides, 
which are formed late in the autumn, until the 
following spring. Some of the flies are supposed 
to survive the winter in sheltered places. T1 e 
male of the root-eating fly measures nearly 
l inch in length, and £ inch across the wings. 
L’he eyes are large and reddish-brown. The 
thorax, or forebody, is grey, with three 
longitudinal black stripes. The body is pale 
asby-grey, with a central longitudinal stripe 
and three transverse black bands. The female 
is about the same size as the male; but her 
eyes are smaller, and her wings larger; the 
general oolour is ashy-grey, with four darker 
lines on the thorax, and one down the middle of 
the body. The Cabbage-fly is about the same 
size as the last species. The male is grey, very 
hairy on the thorax, has three darker broken 
lines on it, and the body one down the middle. 
The female is pale grey. The wings are yello wish 
at their base. The grubs of both species are 
about one-third of an inoh in length when fully 
grown. They are legless, and terminate very 
abruptly at the tail, which is furnished with 
several fleshy points. The ohrysalides are oval 
and about one-fourth of an inoh in length, yel¬ 
lowish or reddish-brown. G. 8. S. 


1736.—Patting Lillee.— Last November 
I desired to have Lilium speciosum, L Harrisi, 
and L. auratum in bloom by July and August 
this year, as “ Home Chat ” does for next year, 
so I will give the plan I adopted. On obtaining 
the bulbs, I planted one in a 6-inch pot, ana 
three in a 9-inch pot, the soil being composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, silver-sand, and a little 
rotten manure (peat will also grow them well). 
The pots were then placed in a oold frame and 
oovered with 6 inohes of ashes. On looking at 
them six weeks after I found L. Harrisi had 
commenced growing, so I removed this kind to 
a cool-house, then after a short time to a warm 
greenhouse, and by August eaoh plant had 
bloomed twice. In the case of this Lily, as soon 
as one spike has appeared another grows up, 
whioh it continues to do, but it is best to rest 
it after blooming. The other Lilies I allowed 
to remain oovered in the frame till March, 
when they were taken to a oold-house, ana 
remained there till they showed their flower- 
buds, which was in June. They were then taken 
in batches to the warm greenhouse, and from 
the middle of July till September I had a 
splendid succession of bloom. I used weak 
liquid-manure twice a week, and gave the 
plants a rioh top-dressing, for whioh I had 
allowed at the potting in November by placing 
the bulb quite 2 inches below the rim of the 
pot. After blooming I stood them outdoors, 
and gradually withheld water till the leaves 
dropped off; then at the beginning of this 
month I cut away the stalks and repotted them, 
to go through the same treatment again, exoept 
Lilium Harrisi, whioh I shall allow to bloom 
again before resting it.— Amateur, near South- 
I ampton. 
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TH1 KITOHHN QARDHN. 

MANURING A8PARAGU8-BED3. 

I CAN fully endorse what “G. W.” says in 
Gardening, on page 370, with regard to 
manuring Asparagus-beds at this season of the 
year. I have found that a good dressing of the 
ashes of burnt sticks and rubbish, etc., is mnch 
more beneficial, and the “grass” starts to grow 
earlier in the spring than when the beds are 
heavily coated with manure. This is very 
evident on all soils, but more particularly on 
heavy ones. I have experimented with two 
beds, one coated with manure, and the other 
with ashes, and found the “ grass ” on the bed 
coated with ashes ready to cut a fortnight 
earlier than the one with manure. In addition 
to the manures recommended by “ G. W.,” I 
would add nitrate of soda, especially for the 
first surface dressing, which I give in April. It 
is not so useful for late dressings in July and 
August, as there are then plenty of nitrates 
being formed in the soil. 

The raised-bed system is no doubt giving way 
to growing on the level with a good space 
between the rows, as then the plants are not 
likely to suffer from dry weather when they are 
in active growth, neither are the roots 
mutilated, as when the deep alleys between the 
raised beds are cleaned out in the winter, and a 
great many roots cut and laid bare. E. S. 


SUCCESSFUL TOMATO GROWING. 

I think this has been a fairly good year for 
growing Tomatoes ; but, as I live in a remote 
part of Wales where there are but few grown, I 
do not know what other people have done. In 
three Bmall span-roofed houses, each 28 feet long, 
one 9 feet, one 10 feet, the other 14 feet wide, I 
have sent to our local market 14 cwt. G lb., and 
have about £ cwt. still in hand, besides a con¬ 
siderable quantity used in the house—quite 
another hundredweight. The plants were 
raised in a warm-house and planted in the 
borders of these unheated houses about the end 
of April. The fruit set well, and was very fine, 
averaging about three to the pound, some a good 
deal larger. One plant in a small pot, that was 
cast aside at planting-out time, got hidden 
amongst some flowers in a cool-house, and 
without any particular attention produced 
some very fine fruit; one weighed 1 lb. 12 o/.., 
another 1 lb. No doubt the roots got through 
the bottom of the pot into something pretty 
good. If some of the numerous readers of your 
useful paper will tell us what they have done, 
they will oblige a— Constant Reader, Angle- 
fey. 

-1 thought I should like to tell you how suc¬ 
cessful I have been with my Tomatoes this year. 
I bought three plants from one of our market 
gardening men at Lincoln. Ue called them 
Button’s Prolific, and I set them in June under 
a south wall on my allotment when they began 
to fruit. I gave them a handful of nitrate of 
soda each, and in the dry, hot weather supplied 
them with manure-water every other night, and 
they did well. I got 24 lb. of fruit from the 
three plants. Did I do right in so doing? 1 
read in Gardening two or three weeks since 
about a man telling you that he had got 
40 lb. from twelve plants in a glass-house, so 
1 thought I would let him see what 1 had 
done with only three. It was quite a novelty. 
I had several men to look at them ; they said 
they had not seen anything like it before. The 
fruits were ten and eleven m a bunch.—A Con¬ 
stant Reader, Lincoln. 


Lettuce for market —Will some good 
grower of the undermentioned kindly give the 
best advice as how to grow Lettuce on a 
large scale for market to get it early in spring ? 
I have a large forcing-house, pits, and plenty of 
land. I have planted a large quantity out on 
sheltered parts, but I find it will not stand the 
frost. If it was grown and laid in pits, like 
Broccoli, would it be safe ? I want to be first 
in the market, if possible. Also how to force 
Rhubarb successfully ? Does it do best in dark 
or light ? Or other hints on produce for market 
purposes ? I am an experienced grower, but 
open to learn a deal. Trusting for an early 
answer to.— Important. 

%* Good Lettuoes can be grown in pits and 
frames, planted about Gfe'lfcdjof Sej 
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first week in October, and kept moving steadily 
through the winter, and to this end they must 
be sheltered from frost. Very good Lettuces 
may be grown on slight hot-beds, about the same 
calibre as are used for Potatoes, and planted 
about the middle of January. 8uoh kinds as 
the Early Paris Market do well under this treat¬ 
ment, and turn in very quickly. A friend of 
ours who grows Tomatoes very largely fills his 
houses with Brown Cos and All The Year Round 
Cabbage Lettuce in Ootober, and clears them off 
early in time for Tomatoes early in the spring. 
Fire does not suit Lettuoes, and they would 
hardly pay for it if it did. When Lettuoes are 
kept outside and moved into pits before frost 
comes they go off quickly, and do not realise so 
well as the orop whioh begins to turn in about 
the first or second week in March and on till 
they are plentiful outside. Rhubarb forces best 
in the dark. The stalks are longer and brighter 
in colour, and come faster. The Mushroom- 
house is a good place to force Rhubarb, and in 
the winter the crop may be combined with 
Mushroom culture in a very suitable building. 


NOTES ON TURNIPS. 

No vegetable pays better for good cultivation 
than the Turnip, yet this fact is commonly 
ignored when the ground is prepared for the 
crop. Poor land invariably produces bulbs 
which are hot and stringy when cooked, and the 
growth of early crops in such cases being slow, 



thin muloh on light soils and several copious 
drenchings of diluted manure-water will be of 
great benefit. For later crops, especially on 
strong soils, manure from poultry-houses and 
soot or guano applied early, as in the case of 
gas lime, are most helpful. Crops for use in 
July and August are nest from east or even 
north aspeots. The great point in Turnip 
culture is to secure a quick growth. Where 
this is lacking, good flavour must not be 
expected. 

Doubtless the earliest Turnip is Early Milan. 
This has now entirely superseded the old White 
Dutoh, a good variety, but rather given to 
bolting. If Early Milan is sown in a frame or 
on a warm sunny border in spring, it is aston¬ 
ishing how quickly the bulbs swell to usable 
size, and if when at full size they are lifted and 
laid in under a wall they will keep sound for 
weeks. Early Purple-top Munich is a grand 
variety and very suitable to accompany Milan 
as a forcer. It used to be shown in grand form 
some years ago by Mr. Miles, of Wycombe 
Abbey, at the London May shows. Early Six 
Weeks, Veitch's Red Globe, and Snowball are 
all excellent for second-early crops, and the 
subject of the engraving—Green-top Turnip—is 
sure to become a general favourite when better 
known, it being a grand solid variety of hand¬ 
some shape and good quality, keeping well. For 
winter use Chirk Castle bears the palm, late 
sowings of it growing slowly even in the severest 
weather, retaining its flavour and never becom¬ 
ing pithv. Orange Jelly is 
also good where a yellow- 
fleshed Turnip is appreci¬ 
ated, but, being a strong 
grower, full-grown bulbs 
should be lifted and placed 
under cover, or they are 
liable to rot. J. 



Turnip Cre:n-top. 

the foliage frequently becomes a prey to the 
too well known Turnip-fly. Soil intended for 
Turnips should not be left undug till a few days 
previous to sowing the seed, but should be 
turned up early in the new year and left in 
ridges in order that frost and wind may pul¬ 
verise it. Turnips, being very prone to the 
attacks of wireworm and maggot, a good coat¬ 
ing of gas-lime should be worked into the soil 
when dug, and on cold, retentive soils, road- 
scrapings, wood-ashes, and fresh horse-manure, 
the last being at all times preferable to spit- 
manure for early crops, should be employed. 
As a rule, it is useless to sow Turnips in the 
open earlier than the middle of March, os even 
should the weather be open enough to allow of 
a normal growth, the probability is that the 
greater portion of the crop will run to seed. 
Previous to sowing, the ground, if not strong, 
should bo made firm, shallow drills being drawn 
and allowed to stand a few hours to dry before 
the Beed is sown. This should be done thinly, 
thick sowings resulting in dense clusters of seed¬ 
lings which cannot be thinned without many 
that are to remain being unduly loosened. With 
these small early sowings it pays to press the 
seedlings gently into the soil with the finger and 
j thumb, this steadying them and promoting more 
! thorough rooting. Should cutting frosty winds 
j prevail, a few boughs of common Yew plaoed 
' at intervals about the bed will shield the tender 
leaves from injury. Watch must continually be 
kept at this stage, and should the dreaded fly 
appear, repeated sprinklings of wood ashes 
will banish it. South or west borders are the 
best for very early crops, and as growth pro¬ 
ceeds, should the weather be hot and dry, a 


Forty fold Potato.— 

May I trouble you to answer 
the following query : I have 
some Forty-fold Potato-seed. 
Please give me cultural 
directions, as I should like 
to raise a crop of this old- 
fashioned Potato next year ? 
—E. G. 

*♦* Manure the land on 
the first frosty morning, and 
then trench or dig it up 
deeply, leaving the surface 
rough. Let it be in this 
condition till March, and 
then, when the surface is 
dry, turn it over again with 
a long-tined steel fork, and, 
as soon as the surface has again dried, draw 
drills or make trenches 6 inches deep with the 
spade or some other handy tool. In Sussex 
they use a tool Bhaped like a carpenter’s adze. 
Draw the drills 3 feet apart, and plant the sets 
1 foot apart in the drills. Give a sprinkling of 
some good artificial manure, and cover with soil 
from the sides of trenoh. Artificial manure may 
be used in any quantity up to half-a-ton per acre. 

Planting: Asparagus —I intend having 
a large bed prepared this autumn, and planting 
one thousand one-year-old Asparagus plants next 
spring. Will you kindly say how many years 
should elapse before a profitable crop can be got 
from the above ? Would it do to plant the plants 
IS inches apart, and sow a few seeds between 
each plant for future growth ? Is one seedling in 
each place sufficient, or would you let several 
grow ? Being only an amateur, kindly excuse 
these, perhapj, simple questions ?—F. Cooper. 

%• We cannot say how many years ought to 
elapse, as so much depends upon the soil, upon 
the culture, and position of beds. We have beds 
thirty years old which are still excellent; in fact, 
they last many years w T ell looked after. Much 
depends upon planting. There should be no 
delay when the plants are transferred from one 
place to another. You will probably ruin your 
plants by sowing between the permanent plants 
Plant not less than 18 inches apart in the row, 
and that distance or 2 feet between the rows. If 
you sow between and dig up, you will ruin the 
permanent plants by crowding and digging into 
the roots also of those left. The end of March 
is tho best time to plant. Two-year-old beds 
are fit to out. original from 
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ROSBS. 

R08E (BOURBON) 80UV. DE LA 
MALMAI80N. 

The accompanying illustration ia of a Rose-tree 
crowing in the garden of Uphill Rectory, 
Weston - auper - Mare It ia believed to 
be the largest of its kind in the county of 
Somerset, and probably in England. It was 
planted as a small root in 1877. It will be 
observed that it ia all on one stem, and, strange 
to say, it has attained to ita great aize in soil 
which ia little else bat sand. Nothing has ever 
been done to it exoept topping every year to 
reduce ita aize. It blooms twice a year moat 
abundantly, the September blooma generally 
being the finer. This year, however, was an 
exception, and the summer bloom was more 
prolific than the later one. A photograph waa 
taken in June of this year, and at the end of 
that month there were upwards of 1,000 blooma 
upon the tree. This garden ia close to the aea, 
and ia composed entirely of sand—except, of 
course, the dressing which ia put upon it. The 
strange thing ia that a Rose-tree should attain 
to such a size, and be ao prolific in blooming 
(and that without fail for some years past) in 
such a sandy aoil. I should be glad to know if 


HINTS ON PLANTING ROSES. 

The National Rose Society have issued the 
following notes as a guide to the cultivators of 
the Rose, and we print them aa of interest and 
use at the present time. 

In the whole range of operations carried out 
by the Roaarian there ia none ao important as 
that of planting, for no attentions the plants 
may afterwards reoeive will entirely overcome 
the ill-effects resulting from Roses having been 
carelessly planted. Rose plants of the most 
satisfactory description may be received from 
the nurseries, but if they be neglected on their 
arrival, or planted in an improper manner, they 
seldom, if ever, thrive aa they should do. The 
following series of hints has therefore been 
drawn up by the committee in order to help 
those with little knowledge of Roae culture to 
perform this all-important operation to the best 
advantage. 

The best time in the year to decide what 
Rose plants are required. 

In September, when many varieties are still 
in flower, and have nearly completed their 
growth, will be the beat time to consider the 
alterations that it is proposed should be made 
in the Rose garden. For insiance, it can then 
be decided what blanks require filling in, what 


their new positions during November or Decem¬ 
ber they should be carefully “ heeled in ” on 
their arrival, and the planting of them deferred 
until the end of February or beginning of 
March. 

Preparation of the soil for the 
reception of Roses. 

The ground in which Roses are to be planted 
should be dug or "bast&id trenched” to the 
depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and a liberal supply 
of manure incorporated with it. This should be 
completed, if possible, a week or two before the 
time for planting, in order to allow of the soil 
settling down after having been moved. Soils 
vary so greatly that it ia impossible to say what 
should be done under all circumstances. The 
following general directions may, however, be 
of service : Light soils will be improved by the 
addition of that of a heavier texture ; heavy 
soils are greatly improved by the admixture of 
road-scrapings (road-sand), wood-ashes, or lead- 
mould. Roses delight in soils which are re¬ 
tentive of moisture rather than otherwise, but 
like nearly all other plants will not thrive in 
those which do not allow the rain to pass 
readily away from their roots. Therefore, where 
the soil or subsoil is waterlogged, the ground 
should be properly drained before the planting 
of Roses is attempted. 

Manures. 



A Standard Eourbon Rose (Souv. de la Malmaison). From a photograph sent by the Rev. A. J. Burr, 
Uphill Rectory, Weston super-Mare, 


you have ever heard of a tree of a similar size, 
and so free-flowering. The dimensions are as 
follows: Diameter 11 feet 10 inches; height, 
from ground to bloom, 3 feet; extreme height, 
from ground to point, 8 feet 2 inches. 

Arthur J. Burr. 

Uphill Rectory , Weston super Mart. 

1780.— Yellow climbing Rose for 

greenhouse. —“ Rosario ” cannot do better 
than try Maiechal Niel for a climber. No other 
Rose can compare with it for beauty when well 
grown. I have seen superb blooms cut in 
quantities year after year from one of these 
Roses grown in a small, unheated house. The 
size he mentions for the box in which to grow 
the Roses is, however, totally inadequate. If a 
border cannot be made the box should be at 
least twice the size. Fine plants of Marshal 
Niel can be obtained now, in 10-inch pots, with 
long, well-ripened shoots that will flower in the 
early spring, from most good Rose-growers — 

Protecting budded Manettl J. R. L.) 
—Throw a little dried Fern over the plants on 
the approach of severe weather, and earth them 
up so as just to cover the union when the buds 
have fairly commenced to grow. Yes, strike 
and bud the Brier cuttings in the same manner 
aa the Manettis ; insert the buds aa low down 
as you oar. 1 

Digitized by \j 003 lC 


plants are too weakly to keep, and what sorts, 
if any, are not worth retaining, also what fresh 
beds are to be made, and the number of plants 
required to fill them. The amateur will then 
be in a position to draw up a list of the varieties 
and the number of plants of each required 
directly the Rose catalogues reach him from the 
nurseries a little later in the autumn. 

Best time to order Roses. 

Roses should be ordered aa soon as possible 
after the Rose catalogues are issued in October, 
since this will ensure the arrival of the plants 
as early in November as they can with safety be 
removed from the nurseries, and the probability 
of obtaining the beat plants, because these are 
usually sold first. 

Time to plant or re-plant Roses. 

The sooner Roses are planted after their shoots 
are sufficiently well-matured to allow of the 
plants being taken up without injury, the better 
they are likely to succeed in their new Quarters. 
The soil will then, aa a rule, be still warm 
enough to encourage the plants to make fresh 
roots before the winter sets in. Roses may be 
planted at any time when the weather is suffi¬ 
ciently open, between the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber and the end of March, but the best time of 
all ia early in November. If for any reason it 
be found impracticable to get the plants into 


Farmyard manure partially decayed ia 
recommended for most soils, while horse- 
manure is best for heavy, and cow- 
manure for light soils. A dressing of 
half or quarter-inch bones may with 
great advantage be also added to the 
soil when preparing beds for the recep¬ 
tion of Roses. 

Treatment of the plants on tiieir 

ARRIVAL FROM THE NURSERIES. 

When a bundle of Roses is received 
from a nursery care should be taken in 
unpacking it, so that in separating the 
plants none of the shoots or roots be 
broken off or bruised—any that are 
found so injured should be cut off. A 
shallow trench should be dug for their 
reception in any convenient spot, and 
the roots at once placed in it at right 
angles to the line of the trench, keeping 
aa far aa possible the different varieties 
distinct, so that when wanted any plant 
may be found without disturbing the 
others. The roots, as well as the lower 
* parts of the stems, should then be we 1 
covered with soil. It will be found a 
good plan to pour some water over the 
roots, and also to sprinkle some over 
the shoots, before filling in the trenoh. 
If, owing to delay in transit, or any other 
cause, the bark on the shoots presents a 
shrivelled appearance, a deeper and wider 
trench than that required for “ heeling 
in ” the Roses (as the process is called) 
should be opened, and the entire plants 
placed lengthways in the trench. They 
should receive a good soaking of water, and be 
covered completely with soil. After being left 
for three days the shrivelled appearance will 
have disappeared, and they can then be planted. 

Plants arriving when the ground 
is frozen. 

Should the ground be frozen when the plants 
are delivered, so that "heeling them in” is 
impracticable, they are best left unpacked in 
their straw covering. The bundle should be 
placed in a cellar, or other unheated place, from 
which frost is excluded until a thaw sets in, 
when they must be at once unpacked and 
“ heeled in.” 


Christmas Roses from seed (£ 7 . 5 . G.). 
—Sow the seed in the early spring, in a pan 
of fine loamy soil, mixed with about half the 
quantity of leaf-mould or peat, and a fourth of 
sand, Place in a cold frame or cool greenhouse, 
and keep the soil just moist, shading from sun. 
As soon as the seedlings are strong enough, 
prick them out singly 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
in a half shaded bed of good light loamy soil, and 
still keep moist, and when the plants begin to 
touch each other, plant them out permanently. 
April is the best month for transplanting. If all 
goes well, the plants should begin blooming in 
three or four years’ time! from 
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WAYS OF USING HARDY BULBS. 
Hardy bulbs are used in too formal a way in 
gardens, and many beautiful things only dotted 
on the rockery or border may be planted in 
bold clumps and masses in positions usually left 
bare. It is only in large gardens that hundreds 
of thousands of bulbs oan be planted, but we 
want to get away from the set pattern style, not 
confining the selection merely to a few Hyacinths 
or Tulips, each variety repeated until one tires 
of the colour. In the parks we notice that the 
finest kinds for colour are boldly massed, and 
this is necessary to get an effect in a large place, 
but even here the arrangement could be more 
varied by planting the bulbs in beds with other 
things, as Forget-me-nots, or rising from a car¬ 
pet of mossy Saxifrage. Trumpet, Poet’s, 
or other forms of Narcissi make delightful 
pictures used in this way or in small 
oeds filled with distinct kinds. In my 
visits to gardens I have made note of effects 
that if carried out more largely would alter the 
place for the better. It is a good thing to plant, 
for instance, at the foot of standard Rhododen¬ 
drons and other shrubs, the blue Scilla bifolia, 
S. sibirica, Muacaris in variety, getting the 
more richly coloured kinds, Chionodoxas, the 
Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora), and Bulbocodium 
vernum. A charming association of colour I 


style, the year is fairly encircled with bloom. In 
the wilder spots naturalise Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Leucojums, and Anemones. 

The bedding-out system of treating bulbs is 
well enough under certain conditions, but it 
may be carried too far, even if the various 
kinds are selected carefully as to colour. 
Nothing is prettier than some old-fashioned 
border of bulbs, and notes have appeared from 
time to time recording fine examples of suoh 
features. Many an English garden might be 
beautified cheaply if the broad border that 
skirts many a high red-bricked wall were taken 
advantage of. Almost every old English garden 
possesses suoh a border, wherein the Daffodil in 
particular is at home. It is in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the surroundings, and one may get 
a good collection of varieties without displaying 
any trace of botanical arrangement by planting 
a bold clump or clumps of each kind, keeping 
the sections distinct. This reminds me of the 
border at Kew, which is backed with a high, 
red-bricked wall, and in the spring this is gay 
with colour for many weeks with the succession 
of Daffodils, the sulphur-yellow N. pallidus 
praecox being amongst the first to expand. This 
border is sown with annuals in a free, bold way 
in spring, and these make broad masses of colour 
during the summer, the growth spreading on 
to the Grass. If fewer Daffodils were planted, 


border skirting & hot-house. But in the 
majority of gardens such a position would have 
been either left bare or filled with unsuitable 
things. One can extend this kind of planting 
to almost any degree, filling small beds on the 
turf with various bulbs. In one can be planted, 
for instance, the Snake’s-head Fritillary (F. 
Meleagris), a delightful flower, and very elegant. 
There is quite a series of colours in the drooping 
flowers, ranging from creamy-white to purple, 
with finely-tessellated and mottled forms, 
quaint and interesting. It can be planted on 
the Grass if this is mown late, but it is as a 
flower for use in the garden proper I recom¬ 
mend it, just as the showy Tulipa Greigi may 
be treated. Writing of Tulips reminds me also 
of the beauty of the species, which it is a plea¬ 
sure to see are getting more popular in gardens. 

One class of bulbous plants not made enough 
of in gardens is the Erythronium (the Dog’s- 
tooth Violet). It is delightful planted thickly 
at the base of standard Roses or Rhododendrons 
and by the margins of beds filled with shrubs. 
Here it is quite at home, and colonies may be 
established on the rockery. The soil should be 
moist and peaty, hence in the case of the 
American shrubs suitable conditions are already 
provided. There are many beautiful varieties, 
the petals broader than in the type, and the 
colours range from pure white to deep purple, 



Group of Snowdrops under Elm-tree among long Grass. From a photograph sent by Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. 


siw this year was the Bulbocodium planted 
thickly in a bed filled with a deciduous shrub, 
the name of which I unfortunately forget, the 
flowers covering every bare portion of soil in the 
bed. Such a bed as this early in the year is 
welcome, and good association of colour is got 
by making freer use of the little Winter 
Aconite. It is strange that this common bulb 
is so little planted in gardens, although few 
things are prettier on a bright winter or early 
spring day than a colony of the yellow flowers 
in their quaint collar of green leaves. If 
Eranthis cilicica proves later in blooming, as it 
appears to be so far, one can get a succession to 
prolong the display. 

In every suitable spot, bare corners, surfaces 
of beds, and wherever bulbs are likely to suc¬ 
ceed they should be planted, and it is this 
phase of spring gardening that is delightful to 
all ; neither is it beyond the reach of those who 
have unfortunately no broad acres in which to 
plant the Daffodil. The little Tenby Daffodil, 
the most exquisite in shape of the family, looks 
charming planted amongst the shrubby Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, and some may easily extend 
this form of spring gardening by planting the 
margins of beds filled with Kalmias, Rhododen¬ 
drons, hardy Azaleas, and similar shrubs, and 
the yellow colour of the flowers would be in fine 
contrast. It is really in a way extending the 
idea of boldly massingXiHes amongst ihrubs, 
and by treating the humbler |btdbs iflbe.ti&me 


hardy perennials could be cautiously interposed 
to prevent disturbing the bulbs. 

A very pleasing edging of bulbs I saw last 
spring made an appropriate finish to a broad 
bed, and the edging was made up of the 
dwatfer Narcissi, N. minimus and N. nanus, 
mixed with Chionodoxa Lucilire and Snowdrops, 
as N. nanus blooms a little later than the other 
and provides a succession. Taken separately, 
these miniature Narcissi, so to speak, are not 
of much account for effect, but massed together 
with other bulbs for contrast they are bright 
and effective. When in the garden of Mr. 
Kingsmill at Harrow Weald once, note was 
made of bulbs planted agaainst the frames, a 
few inches broad of soil being reserved for 
them. In such sunny spots they succeed well, 
the bulbs comprising Ixias, the smaller flowered 
Irises and Narcissi, whilst the carpet plant, so 
to say, was the little Arenaria balearica. Even 
now it is pleasing from the rich felt-like mass of 
green. The Scilla bifolia looks well mixed with 
the spring Snowflake, and many other happy 
ways of associating bulbs could be named. One 
soon learns how to get pretty effects either by 
seeking suggestions in other gardens, or trying 
experiments. By doing this many very suitable 
spots for bulb growing may be made use of, such 
as the base of frames or plant houses, as 
indicated. One of the finest masses of colour 
I saw early in the autumn was the Bella¬ 
donna Lily in a narrow, sunny, light 


the names, as a rule, indicating the distinctive 
shades. The Erythronium is not difficult to 
grow if exposed to the sun and in the soil 
mentioned ; but, judging by its comparative 
scarcity, one would suppose it to be a delicate 
exotic. 

The illustration shows the beauty of the 
Snowdrop when naturalised. A writer in the 
Garden, Nov. 23, 1895, says :— 

“ Beautiful always, it is only when naturalised 
that the Snowdrop can be appreciated at its true 
worth. Then may one see grassy aisles between 
the Rhododendrons aglitter with hosts of 
pendant bells and leaves blue-grey—colour of 
the eyes of Athene—and on a moonlight night 
make the white chalices glisten with a satin 
sheen in the cold, clear air. It is, however, 
beneath the overarching tree-boughs that the 
fairest vision of these vestals of the wood is 
ained. Along the open woodland paths, in a 
road wavering line, their oountless blossoms 
gleam, a veritable galaxy, rivalling the Arab’s 
* silver riband,’ the ‘ milky way ’ of the firma¬ 
ment. Around the boles of the giant Oaks, 
up whose gnarled trunks the grey nuthatches 
climb, peering assiduously into every crevice, 
and by the margin of the moorhen-haunted 
lakelet, they stand in their thousands, ventur¬ 
ing with the Ivy tendrils to the very brink, 
where with downcast eyes they gaze at the 
argent shimmering of their pure images in the 
dark, Stillwater.” ^ Tl 31 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
When Begonia socotrana flowered for the Arab 
time in EngUnd in 1881, its probable usefulness 
as a girden plant was at once perceived. 
Botanically, this species is interesting from its 
occurring in such an out-of the-way place as the 
island of Socotra, thousands of miles removed 
from the haunts of any other known Begonia. 
It also possesses characters of an exceptional 
kind in the form of its tubers, of its foliage, and 
the persistence of its flowers. 

B. socotrana, an illustration of which we here 
give, was discovered by Professor Bayley 
Balfour in the island of Socotra in 1880, and he 
sent a few bulbils of it to Kew, along with other 
plants collected in that island and at Aden. A 
batch of about twenty plants of the Begonia 
was raised. The plants then passed into the 
hands of the Messrs. Veitch, who distributed 
them the year following. But B. socotrana has 
not become popular iu gardens, notwithstanding 
its many excellent quali¬ 
ties as a winter-flowering 
plant. At Kew it has 
continued to be grown in 
quantity, and during 
midwinter its bright 
rosy flowers are very 
attractive. It is easily 

S own, is dwarf, the 
wes are a healthy 
green, and it blossoms 
very freely, the flowers 
lasting several weeks. 

Cut and placed in water 
they have been known to 
keep fresh more than 
a fortnight. Unlike all 
other Begonias, this 
species retains its flowers 
even after they have 
withered, a character 
which cultivators of Be¬ 
gonias well know how to 
appreciate. 

Mr. John Heal, to 
whose skilful manipula¬ 
tion we owe many beau¬ 
tiful seedlings and hy¬ 
brids, and to whom we 
are indebted for the 
following particulars, fer¬ 
tilised the flowers of B. 
socotrana with pollen 
from a tuberous variety 
called Viscountess Done- 
raile, and obtained as a 
result one seedling. This 
flowered in 1885, and was 
named John Heal. All 
the plants distributed 
under this name have 
been raised from cuttings 
of this one plant, as, curi¬ 
ously enough, no female 
flowers have been pro¬ 
duced by this hybrid, so 
that seedlings of it have 
been impossible. 

In habit B. John Heal is intermediate between 
its two parents, attaining a height of about 
9 inches, branching naturally and freely, the 
leaves bright green. The flowers are borne 
loosely on graceful peduncles well above the 
foliage, every stem developing flowers. Strong 
plants bear as many aB twelve flowers on each 
peduncle ; they are about 1^ inches in diameter, 
elegant in structure, their colour being bright 
rosy-carmine. Each flower continues fresh 
about eighteen days and then shrivels. No 
stakes are required for the support of the 
plants. 

B. Adonis was the result of fertilising flowers 
of a large-flowered Andean variety with pollen 
from B. John Heal. B. Adonis is more robust 
than B. John Heal, the foliage beiug larger, and 
the flowers, which are all male, are almost as 
large again, or 3 inches in diameter ; they are 
of a pleasing soft rose colour, paler towards the 
oentre, and arranged on graceful arching 
peduncles. 

B. Winter Gem is the best of the trio, and 
is a most beautiful flowering plant, possessing 
all the attractions of best of the. Andean 

race - of <TO* g iD 


winter. It was obtained by hybridising the 
flowers of B. socotrana with pollen from a 
crimson-flowered Andean variety. In habit it 
is not unlike the lirst-named pi rent, but it is 
more compact; the peduncles are not so lax, 
and the flowers are large, of good substance, and 
of a deep carmine, almost crimson, colour. 

No doubt these three hybrids will form the 
nuoleus of a race of Begonias which is certain to 
prove of the greatest possible value. The 
accomplishment of this is now only a matter of 
time. Wo have already several very distinct 
and useful races of Begonia—viz., the Rex 
section, a glorious race of ornamental-leaved 
plants now very much neglected ; the tuberous 
or Andean section ; the semperflorens section, a 
group which promises to soon become valuable 
for the stove in winter—indeed, we have already 
several first-rate flowering plants in this section. 
We are gradually finding out the immense value 
of many of the Begonias as garden plants. 

The oulture of B. John Heal and its two 
allies is simple enough. The plants go to rest 
as soon as the flowers are over, and they remain 


Winter-flowering Begonia (B. socotrana). 


dormant till July, when growth recommences. 
The tubers are then shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted, 5-inch pots being used, and one 
tuber is placed in each pot. The soil should be 
the same as that used for ordinary Begonias. 
If a stock is wanted, the shoots, if removed and 
treated as cuttings as soon as they get long 
enough, will soon root, and make nice flowering 
plants the same season. Even the smallest 
plants bloom when the flowering time arrives. 
A warm greenhouse or intermediate-house suits 
them, and they should have all the light possible. 

_ W, 

Doryanthes Palmer!.— Please give me 
cultural directions for this plant, and could you 
give me some idea of what the flower is like and 
when it appears ?— Amateur, Hanls. 

* # * The known species belonging to this genus 
of greenhouse Amaryllidaceous plants are few in 
number. They have a noble appearance when 
in flower, their bloom-stems, springing from a 
tuft of recurved leaves, have a decidedly distinct 
appearance. They can be increased by suckers, 
which are produced from the base of the old 


plants, like those of the hardy Yuccas. They 
require to be taken, potted, and grown on under 
general greenhouse treatment in the matter of 
warmth, moisture, and air, suoh as found to . 
answer for other things coming from the same 
country. D. excelsa : In its native habitation 
this species is said to make flower-stems 20 feet 
high ; the flowers are produced in large heads on 
the tops of the stems ; they are crimson in 
colour, and are furnished with bracts of tbe same 
hue, which much enhances the effect. It comes 
from New South Wales. D. Palmeri: A newer 
species than the last named, and superior to it 
as a decorative plant. The flowers are produced 
in the form of a pyramidal, erect, branching 
spike, half a yard high by a foot through. The 
individual flowers are red, with a light centre 
almost approaching white. It comes from 
Queensland. There is another one, too, named 
li Guilfoylei. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY FOR FORCING. 

The crowns of this, according to requirements, 
may now be introduced into warmth for forcing. 
As soon as received and unpacked it is of first 
importance that their condition be ascertained, 
and this with certainty. Sometimes when 
packed in bulk they sweat and ferment during 
the voyage, and any that have suffered thus 
are useless for forcing. I once saw a consign¬ 
ment of many thousands ruined from this cause 
alone. If quite sound when received, the only 
thing needful is to plunge them in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or coal-ashes in the open. Preference 
should also be given to the fibre, unless the 
ashes have been weathered, and thus freed from 
obnoxious gases. If at all dry or withered, 
soak well with water to revive them without 
delay. Thus early, however, there should be 
no fear in this direction, though in extreme 
cases immersion for a short time is necessary. 
Unlike bulbous plants, these Lilies, so-called, 
have no reservoir for the storage of sap during 
dormancy ; consequently, with the flower-spike 
already existing, they quickly suffer from 
extremes or even partial dryness. Avoiding 
this and ensuring firm plump crowns while still 
in the open, no difficulty should be experienced 
afterwards when introduced into the forcing 
department. The Datoh variety is of little use 
for early work, and even when used as second 
early it is by no means satisfactory. Where 
grown in quantity, and where bottom-heat 
is somewhat limited, herring-boxes are found 
to be both useful and convenient in many 
ways. Each of these will readily take 
100 Bingle crowns, and by using fibre they 
may be quickly turned out of hand. Place 
the box end ways on the potting-bench, with 
two 5 inch pots under the end furthest from the 
operator. This secures a sloping position and 
keeps the crowns in place. Place an inch of 
fibre at the lowest end of the box, and in the 
trench thus formed place the crowns thickly 
together, burying them nearly their full depth. 
Add another layer of fibre and another line of 
orowns till the box is filled, then give a good 
watering. In the bottom-heat they should 
receive a temperature of 80 degs. to 85 degs., 
with plenty of water of a similar temperature. 
Cover the crowns at first fully 3 inches deep 
with fibre or Moss, and darken the frame with 
mats or similar material. When the crowns 
have grown 3 inches, remove the fibre or Moss 
from them, but still keep them dark overhead. 
With the expanding of the flowers a little air 
may be admitted to the frame, still keeping 
them on the bottom-heat till all the crowns 
are well advanced to the flowering stage. 


Lilium Harris! in a dwelling- 
house (A l])ha). —The bulbs should be obtained 
and potted early in the autumn, though it is not 
too late now. Use good free or fibrous loam, with 
half its bulk of leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure, 
some sand, and a dash of soot. The best way 
is to fill the pots only about two-thirds full of 
soil at first, just covering the bulbs, and add 
more when the growth has commenced. It is 
not necessary to keep the pots in the dark, but 
the light should not be too strong at first—a 
cellar, shed, or sheltered spot out-of-doors, 
where the soil will not get too dry is best. 
When in growth keep near the glass, in full 
light. Water sparingly at first and afterwards 
freely. Original from 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANT 8 —HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Verbenas. 

These are seldom treated as greenhouse 
plants, bat with a pare atmosphere and a 
little care very nioe Dash or pyramid-shaped 
specimens may be grown in 6 -inch or 7-inch 
pots. Seedlings make the best pot plants, bat 
as all will not grow equally well the seedlings 
should be potted singly in 3 inch or 3^-inch 
sizes, allowed to throw one truss apiece, the 
best being then seleoted, and potted and grown 
on again. Pot them firmly in good sandy loam, 
mural with half the quantity of old hotbed 
manure or leafsoil, a little bonemeal, or some 
good artificial, and a sprinkling of soot. Stop 
once or twice to get well-furnished plants, and 
tie out the shoots neatly to a wire trellis. 
Liquid-manure may be given rather freely 
after the pots become full of roots. The Beed 
should be sown in February, in a well-drained 
box, filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in a rather rough condition. Place in 
a hotbed or propagating house at 60 degs. to 
70 degs., shading from the sun till the plants 
beoome strong enough to be transferred singly 
to thumb pots. In not weather syringe freely 
to keep down red-spider and thrips. 

Lobelias. 

These are useful to a certain extent, espec¬ 
ially for window-boxes and hanging-baskets, 
as well as for pot culture. For this last 
purpose a good variety, such as King of the 
Blues, or Swanley Blue, is beat, or good selected 
seedlings Lobelia ramosa also makes a fine plant. 
For baskets, Ac., where a drooping habit is 
desirable, use the blue, white, &c., forms of L. 
gracilis. Sow in fine sandy soil in February or 
first week in March, prick off and treat as 
directed for Petunias; but in order to make 
good potfuls quickly, put five good plants in a 
5-inoh pot, or seven in the 6 -inch size. The tall 
herbaceous Lobelias (L. oardinalis varieties), 
with crimson blossoms, may be grown in the 
greenhouse with good effect. Treat them as 
half-hardy perennials, growing in 6 -inch or 
7 -inch pots, u rich loamy soil. 

Heliotropes 

are universally admired for their delioious fra- 
granoe, and should be found in every green¬ 
house. With a little care in stopping, feeding, 
& 0 ., they make nioe specimen plants in pots, 
large or small, while, it planted out at the foot 
of a wall, receiving plenty of light and a little 
sun, they soon attain a large size and flower 
profusely almost all the year round. Propaga¬ 
tion is effected by means of cuttings taken from 
old plants in the spring, and treated as directed 
for Petunias (double) or Fuchsias. They root 
froely in a gentle hot-bed or warm house or pit, 
kept dose, shaded, and fairly moist until rooted. 
When growing again, pot them off and grow 
and shift on as usual, pinching the points out 
onoe or twice to secure bushy plants. Old plants 
may be out back moderately in the spring, re¬ 
started in a little heat, syringing freely overhead, 
but watering sparingly until well in growth 
again. Then partly shake them ont, repot, and 
shift on once or twice more, when large bushes 
will soon be obtained, which may be trained to 
any desired shape. The plants may also be 
raised from seed, which, if sown in heat in the 
early spring, will afford flowering plants the 
same season, but seedling plants grow very long 
and straggling. The beat kinds lor pot culture 
are Mina, President Garfield, Swanley Giant, and 
the Queen. 

Salvias 

are not often seen now, but, flowering in the 
autumn and winter, they are very acceptable, as 
well as of easy oulture, and one kind (S. ruti- 
lans) has deliciously-perfumed foliage. Cuttings 
strike in a little warmth in the spring as easily 
as those of Chrysanthemums, or more so, and if 
potted off singly, stopped once or twice, grown 
and shifted on freely, large plants a yard or 
more in height and diameter may be had by the 
autumn in 9-inch to 12-inch pots. The easiest 
way to obtain large examples is to plant the 
young stuff out in June in good soil, stopping 
the shoots as required, and lifting and potting 
them in September; but for small houses plants 
in 5-ineh or 6 -inoh pots, from cuttings struok in 
May or June, are the more useful. 8 . Pitoheri 
affords a very rich and telling shade of blue, S. 


splendens being scarlet, and there are a few 
others well worth growing, gj. Heeri (scarlet) 
flowerB in the depth of winter. The Salvias 
contrast well with Chrysanthemums. 

_ B. C. R. 

FERNS. 

TREE-FERNS. 

Dicksonia Antarctica and D. squarrosa, both 
New Zealand species, are among the most useful 
Tree-Ferns for the conservatory. They are 
easily raised from spores, but the seedling Tree- 
Ferns are slow of growth, and so the trunks are 
grubbed up in New Zealand and sent over to fill 
the European conservatories. There is not the 
same demand for Tree-Ferns there was twenty 
years ago Palms now seem in the ascendant. 
Nevertheless, the Fern-trees are very orna¬ 
mental in a large house. Besides the Dick- 
sonias, the AUophilas and Cyatheas are 
very ornamental, with wide, arching fronds, 
and of noble elevation. When age has 
passed over them they are not difficult to 
grow, and keep in health. The chief trouble is 
to provide houseroom for them, and, therefore, 
to a large extent, they can only be cultivated 
by wealthy people who can aff >rd to build large 
houses. If we begin with seedlings we can keep 
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Tree-Fern with seedling Ferns on its stem. 

the plants going some time, but they will be 
years in making a trunk 3 feet high. A good 
many of the imported trunks fail to grow after 
arrival, and I have seen them planted with 
such kinds as Nephrolepis exaltata and others 
of the Bame family, and very pretty ornaments 
they make, and, of course, are comparatively 
cheap. With a wide-spreading tuft of Nephro¬ 
lepis planted on the crown, and other &mall 
Ferns to decorate the top of the pot and every 
point of vantage up the stem, the imitation 
article is sometimes even more interesting than 
the real. But all Tree-Ferns may be more or 
less decorated with appropriate growth, as in 
the figure. Panioum variegatum, a pretty 
Indian Grass, aod various speoies of creeping 
Ferns, and Mosses may be used for drapery for 
stem and the surface of tub or pot. E. H. 


Raising Ferns (A. G. Grant). —You may 
sow the Fern spores as soon as they are ripe. 
The kinds you mention are very easy to raise. 
Drain the pots or pans well, and then fill with 
good yellow loam made firm. Sow the spores 
thinly, and give a light sprinkle of silver-sand. 
Place in a dose frame or under hand-light in a 
shady corner of the house. Water when neces¬ 
sary by diDpiog the pots in a pail or tub of 
water, and nold them there t ill all the soil is 
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moist. Prune Plumbago oapensis now, cutting 
rather close back. The best time to Btrike cut - 
tings is in spring or early summer, when joung 
shoots just getting a little bit firm oan be 
obtained. 

GARDENING NOTES. 

Housing cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums. 
For many years I take my supply of stout 
cuttings from the beds about the end of October, 
sooner or later, according to the weather. I 
have previously prepared some ten to twenty 
boxes, filled with leaf-mould and sand, for their 
reception. I insert them rather closely together, 
and then put the boxes, ranged in a row, on a 
topshelf I constructed near the glass of a large 
lean-to warm greenhouse, south aspect, tempera¬ 
ture in winter 50 degs. to 60 dtgs. Early in 
April I take down the collection, looking like 
brown sticks, the boxes are placed on the floor 
of the house, and lightly watered occasionally, 
until a mass of green foliage is displayed. I 
seldom lose a cutting in this very damp county, 
but no doubt the same treatment would be a 
great failure in the south of England. 

Primula floribunda out-of-doors. 

During the past summer I tried the experi¬ 
ment of planting out my spare seedlings in 
clamps on a border with south aspect. 
Daring the long drought I watered 
them freely, and they bloomed so well 
that I shall repeat the putting out of 
fresh seedlings in June; for bare 

S atches, well shaded, they are very 
esirable. P. obconica was also much 
improved by the same treatment. 

There is no comparison between the 
% old roots of P. floribunda in a large, deep 
\ pot, now two 3 ears old, and the fret It 
stock raised in spring in the broad, 
shallow pans, I have before described. 
The latter have abundant thick foliage, 

\ 6 inches long, with dense heads of 

a bloom, while the former have poor 

& leaves and small flowers. 

Ganna Mme. Crozt. 

I call this showy variety “ perpet¬ 
ual,” for two large plants have been 
growing and flowering since February 
last. A showy spike of bloom en¬ 
riches each one at present, and there 
are at least half-a-dozen vigorous 
shoots pushing up. I lately gave the m 
a top-dressing of fowl-manure, mixed 
with leaf-mould, removing as much 
of the old surface-soil as I could 
manage. In the spring I shall put 
them in sand under a north wall to 
rest them for the autumn potting. 
There are other Dwarf Cannaa which 
I think will prove suitable for winter 
culture. Canna Warscewiczi is a 
daik-leaved one I grew long ago and 
do not now possess. 

Myrsiphyllum asparagoides. 

A few years ago, when I lived in another dis¬ 
trict of my cold county, I raised a quantity of 
tubers of this pretty climber under glass. One 
autumn, having a superfluity, I crowded thtui 
into a 10 -inch pot of dry soil, and, by way of 
experiment, I placed it on an open spot, rather 
sheltered all round by rockeries, mounds, and 
shrubs. I threw some dry leaves over the pot, 
and left it till the ensuing spring, after a some¬ 
what hard winter. 

When I examined the oontents I found every 
tuber sound, and, what is more, they grew as 
freely as those housed in the conservatory. 
It is a South Afrioan plant, a class which 
has often surprised me by their endurance of a 
British climate. 

I am reminded that I have found thick, green 
wood Mosb, packed on the surface, produce 
vigorous growth in baskets or pots if kept 
damp. W. H. L, Cumberland. 

Forget-me-nots.— I ice in Gardsxiko of Nov. 23rd 
that M. diniliflora ie recommended. 1 question whetter 
anyone would, once having seen it, grow any oiher ibau 
M. alpeetrie Victoria, which may be termed “Hen and 
Chicken" Myoeotis.— Salp. 

1678.—Older growers.—Seeing the query of " Con¬ 
stant Reader" in GARDutmo, November 9tb, for addrets of 
cider makers, I can well recommend Mr. J. B. Paj ne, 
Perry-itreet Hones, Chard-Junction, an one of the Umeet 
tiler-makers on the borders of Devonshire.— Scbsceibbr. 

Original from 
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MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. 

These are worth a place in gardens if only for 
their charming verdure in the winter season. 
In hot summer weather they turn rather rusty, 
and long continued frosty winds take the colour 
from them. They revel in moisture, and the 
copious rains of late have caused them to put 
on their best winter garb. Seen just now in 
their tinest condition, they charm by their per¬ 
fect verdure and freshness. Perfect drainage 
they must have, and they are never so happy as 
when rambling among stones on a gently sloping 
bank. An easy way of growing them to cover 
the natural soil is to use stones or brick rubble 
several inches deep, putting thereon about the 
same thickness of light sandy mould. Some of 
the larger stones may be allowed to peep through 
the surface. In this very simple manner a com¬ 
fortable home may be provided for these little 
Saxifrages, and they will do just os well as on 
carefully prepared rockwork. Secured from 
excessive moisture round the roots, which at the 
same time can strike deeply enough into the 
soil to be out of the way of drying winds and 
scorching sun, these Moss like Saxifrages will 
develop rapidly, and will carpet the earth with 
a rich verdure at this season of the year. For 
window-ledges these little Saxifrages are excel¬ 
lent, much better than the conifers in pots which 
are so much used in winter, and which under 
the influence of hard frost and continued parch¬ 
ing winds too frequently are more brown than 
green, and often get killed outright. It is a 
pity that window gardeners are not better 
acquainted with these and kindred things, such 
as the Stonecrop and Houseleek families. At 
this time of year window-ledges might be as full 
of interest as in the summer. B. 


A NOTE ON WATER LILIES. 

The season of these lovely flowers has come to 
an end at last, but lately a bud of the pretty 
Nymphiea Laydekeri rosea opened sufficiently 
to show its colour during a few hours’ bright 
sunshine. As regards long and successional 
blooming, the new hybrids are far ahead of even 
the beat hardy kinds hitherto in cultivation. 
They are quite as early as our native white 
Water Lily, and though beginning on equal 
terms, they outlast it altogether, producing 
flowers as long as sun is sufficient and water 
warm enough to enable them to open. Water 
Lilies are gaining in importance yearly. In 
addition to the new kinds, splendid in size and 
varied in colour, already sent out, there are 
others to follow, and no one can say where the 
end will be. Those at present to be had have 
been fully described in these pages, and another 
year’s experience of them further proves their 
sterling merits. Those who have facilities for 
their growth ought to grow them, and now is a 
good time to make preparations, so that at the 
proper planting-time, which is the months of 
April and May, everything may be ready foi 
dropping the plants into their appointed places. 
The plants want nothing better to grow in than 
the natural mud deposit of lakes and ponds. 
To see the delicate colour of the new and noble 
Lilies, they want to be placed wbero the eye 
can see into them ; therefore they should be 
not far from the margin of the water. To do 
them well a bank of rich mud should be 
gathered together, and if there is an abundant 
deposit at the bottom, the water might be let 
off now and the mud collected at the sides 
where it is proposed to put the plants. A great 
depth of water is not required—in fact, it is 
rather against the plants unless they are very 
large and strong. A clear foot of water above 
the surface of the mud is ample for even the 
largest and strongest growing kinds, and they 
thus feel the influence of the sun, which brings 
them quickly into flower. Even the many arti¬ 
ficial ponds that abound in gardens may be 
tolerated for the future if those who have them 
will see that they are filled with the new Water 
Lilies. Tnese, if the bottom is of concrete or 
asphalte, must have banks or mounds of soil 
made for the plants, and the winter is the best 
time to do the work. If such preparations as 
are really necessary to their permanent well 
being are made now, lakes and ponds will be 
refilled by the winter rains, and all that has to 
be done in spring is to put the plants into some 
old wicker baskets with some soil to keep them 
from floating and sink them jvhere they »fe to 
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grow. It matters not how old the baskets are 
if they hold together for the planting. Water 
Lilies may be planted as soon as the mud bankB 
are made, provided there are strong plants in 
the place or friends are going to supply them, 
but the advice here given applies to newly- 
purchaeed plants. The advantage of procuring 
them in spring is that a growing season is before 
them, and the danger of loss is considerably 
minimised. The greatest enemy to young 
growing plants is the grub of the caddis-fly, 
which fastens on to the leaf-Btalks and feeds on 
them till they are eaten asunder. Strong plants 
are proof against it, but young ones may be 
further weakened by the loss of all their leaves, 
although they generally grow again in July 
when the grub ceases to be troublesome by 
ohanging its Btate. A. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JAPANESE HAWTHORN 
(RAPHIOLEPIS OVATA). 

“J. R.” asks for information about this shrub, 
and we give an illustration of it. The Raphio- 
lepis comes from Southern Japan, and is there¬ 
fore not hardy, except in the south of England, 
but it may be planted in the north if protected. 
The leaves are evergreen, thick, and the flowers 
are in clusters, white, fragrant, and terminate 



The Japancie Ha*thorn (Raphlolepie ovat.i). 

the young branches. R. indica and R. salici- 
folia from China are better on a wall. The 
chief kind is R. ovatv 


The Phillyrea for the seaside.— 

May I, as a much interested reader of the various 
letters as to evergreen shrubs suitable for the 
seaside, add one to the list which has not been 
mentioned—the grey-green yellow-berried 
Phillyrea ? It grows luxuriantly at Little- 
hampton, and also in very exposed places on the 
cliffs between Birchington and VVestgate, and 
may safely be termed hardy. — K. M., 
Folkestone. 

Paulownia in Bromley Vicarage 
garden.— Seeing in Gardening, November 23, 
mention made of a Paulownia growing in the 
vicarage garden at Bromley-common, I thought 
it might interest you to know that it was 
planted by my father (the late Reverend Arthur 
Kiwson), either in 1847 or 1848 ; and many a 
time have I seen it in bloom, and very lovely it 
was when the blooms were undamaged by the 
frost. Near to it was growing a good specimen 
of the Catalpa tree, which, I believe, is rarely 
seen, and which used to bloom well. I do not 
know if it is still there, but it was in 1882. 
Will either of the above trees grow as far north 
as this? It is no oolder here than it was in 
Kent during the winter.—M. 8. Rawson, Fall- 
bar rote, Windermere . 

* # # We doubt it. But you could try, as even 
in northern districts it is surprising how many 
tender things succeed when favourably placed. 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 

Varieties. 

I write simply of the varieties from experi¬ 
ence. As I am so often asked to name the most 
distinct exhibition varieties, I give them here¬ 
with— 

For six varieties.— Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 

Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 

(Improved), Inwood Favourite, Prizetaker, 
Cocoa-nut, Somersetshire Hero. 

For four varieties.— Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 
Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 

(Improved), Cocoa-nut, Somersetshire Hero. 

For two varieties.— Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 
Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 

(Improved). 

It will be seen that I have specified Excelsior 
and Ailsa Craig as being synonymous. Now 
will anyone please inform me what difference 
there is between them ? As is known to Onion 
growers, the Excelsior is one of the worst Onions 
to “ fix ” its “ character.” Sow year after year 
nothing but globe shaped bulbs from an original 
globe-shaped specimen, and see if you do not find 
some come globe-shaped, some Cocoa-nut, and 
some flat oval. My opinion is that these vagaries 
of this unsettled variety have misled our growers 
of the past into considering such as Ailsa Craig 
to be a new variety, when subsequent trials have 
proved to my mind that it really is not so. I 
may be wrong, but if not, then I trust this will 
prove the means of giving the correct name to 
this wonderful Onion. Excelsior and Ailsa 
Craig grown side by aide appear to me identical 
—similar developments ensue, and what to me 
is most convincing is the fact that bulbs of 
Excelsior and Ailsa Craig planted side by side 
develop their flowers and seed-vessels just at the 
same time, which is later than other varieties 
growing in the same patch. In saying other 
varieties I must exclude Cocoa nut, which is 
also very late ; but then, as is well known, that 
variety is but a selection from Excelsior. Those 
who have time should plant, say, a bnlb or two 
each of these with other well-known sorts and 
Bee for themselves. Treating then these two 
names as pertaining to one variety, I will 
briefly describe the characters, eto., of the six 
varieties afore*tated : — 

Exoelsior, syn. Ailsa Craig (latest develop¬ 
ment).—This is an improved Cranston’s Excel¬ 
sior, and so far has proved the grandest exhibi¬ 
tion Onion extant. It is in colour a pale straw, 
with very white and mild flesh. As previously 
stated, the character of this variety is not yet 
fixed. Onion-growers have been endeavouring 
for years to secure a globe-shaped form, but the 
flat-oval and Cocoa-nut will present themselves. 

Mr. Noah Kneller, of Malshanger Park 
Gardena, is, I believe, generally considered to 
have grown the heaviest dozen bulbs—a dozen 
specimens having turned the scale at 34 lb. 
But Mr. Wilkius, of Inwood Gardena, I under¬ 
stand, has exhibited a dozen specimens that 
weighed, I think, about 39 lb. I have seen 
beautiful shaped bulbs from Mr. Bowerman, 
Hackwood Park Gardens, that weighed over 
30 lb. to the dozen. Other noted Onion-growers 
—Messrs. Pope, Lye, Slarke, Gilmonr, eto.— 
have also exhibited magnificent specimens. 

Banbury Cross (Improved).—The original 
variety (Banbury Cross) came from this distriot 
about a dozen years ago ; but to whom shall be 
ascribed the honour of having raised it, I am 
unable to say definitely. Home say it was 
raised originally by Mr. Finlay, the late head 
gardener at Wroxton Abbey, others believe it 
was the late Mr. Macnaughton, The Vineyard. 
However, whichever of these gentlemen raised 
it, there can be no doubt that a variety was 
produced of which the raiser might well be 
proud. It is a cross between the old Banbury 
and the Wroxton. The improved is a very 
careful selection of deep base bulbs from the 
type. In shape it is a flAitiah Onion, resembling 
the popular Banbury, only with a deeper base, 
whilst in flavour it is equally as mild as the 
smaller but estimable Wroxton. In keeping 
qualities also it is quite equal to the variety jnst 
named. What this means, all who know the 
Wroxton will readily appreciate. I find this is 
the last of the exhibition varieties to become 
soft and then decay. Were I asked what one 
Onion I should recommend for exhibition and 

S meral culture combined, I should say Banbury 
rose (Improved). Two additional points in its 
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favour are its robust character and freedom from 
mildew. 

From experience I have found that what is 
often sown as Banbury Cross is not that variety 
at all, bat Lord Keeper, Anglo Spanish, and 
other flat-shaped varieties. With this hint the 
reader will be able to put himself upon his guard 
in seeing that he really possesses the true 
Banbury Cross. The colour is a most beautiful 
straw, flesh clear white. The flag when growing 
should be very broad, thick, and sturdy, the 
growing plant presenting an uncommonly 
vigorous character. The amateur should know 
that of all the fl kt-shaped varieties, Lord 
Keeper, Anglo-Spanish, Rousham Park Hero, 
eta, the Banbury Cross (Improved), when 
obtained in true character, is unquestionably 
the finest of them all, being the most handsome 
and robust, better keeper, and easier to grow to 
an enormous sizs, besides not being nearly so 
liable to the hollow base, now so prevalent with 
the kinds just named. 

Prizbtaker —An American variety, with a 
future before it in this country, as it was one of 
the very few Onions to which an award of merit 
was granted at the recent Chiswick Onion trials. 
It is the large, oval, beautiful Onion seen at 
the stores in New York and other large cities. 
The bulbs are of a rich straw colour, averaging, 
under ordinary cultivation alone, 12 inches to 
14 inches in circumference. In the hands, there¬ 
fore, of our English specialists, we may be pre- 
ared to see some handsome specimens. The 
avour is mild and delicate, flesh very hard, 
and a grand keeper. 

Cocoa-nut. —A valuable addition to any col¬ 
lection of Onions on aocount of its shape, which, 
in its true form, as the name denotes, resembles 
a Oocoa-nut. It is a selection from Excelsior, 
but, like its parent, is apt to vary in shape. 
The skin is a very attractive pale straw, whilst 
the flesh is white and very mild. One good 
point about this variety is tha% unlike some 
exhibition kinds, it does uncommonly well in 
the hands of an amateur, remarkable specimens 
having been grown by cottagers. 

In wood Favourite —A noble Onion of the 
Excelsior type, some coming globe-shaped, 
others of a flat oval. In oolour it is a pale pink, 
and is a cross between Rousham Park Hero 
and Crimson Globa. It grows to an immense 
siae, and forms quite a distinct dish. 

Somersetshire Hero. —A flattish-shaped 
Onion, said to be a cross between Rousham 
Park Hero and Excelsior, and, like the Banbury 
Cross, fast superseding Anglo-Spanish, Lord 
Keeper, and other flat varieties susceptible to 
hollow base. The three following splendid varie¬ 
ties commence the era of what may be specified 
ai a new class of exhibition Onions. The names 
are: The Banbury Giant, a selection from 
Trebon’s Giant Zittau. Giant Zittau (latest 
development), a selected and reselected stock 
of the type. Crimson Excelsior, a crimson 
seedling from a bed of Excelsior, growing 
doable and treble the siz) of any other crimson 
spring Onion, a counterpart of Exoelsior, only 
orimson in colour and firmer in flesh. These I 
have reason to believe are the pioneers of an 
entirely new class, and it is only a question of 
time for them to oust our present exhibition 
varieties. My reason for saying this is because 
this new race possesses giant size to commence 
with, is free from delicate constitution, not 
liable to mildew and other diseases, besides 
being firmer in flesh and keeping better than 
our present exhibition specimens. The import¬ 
ance of these points will be apparent to all 
praetical growers. In bringing this chapter to a 
close I would particularly advise the amateur 
against attempting at the beginning to grow 
too many varieties. Better try a few sorts 
the first year, and then add a few others. 
Then if tho3e last tried seem to suit, and do 
better than some of those previously grown, 
reject the first and substitute the last; but 
remember that in doing so b3 certain you have 
afforded the rejected a fair triaL I emphasise 
this because I have known amateurs decry a 
variety which, when I have seen it, was wrongly 
named ! A. W. Crews. 


1702.—Pear Slabberchops.— There Is an excellent 
Pear called locally in Sjuth Lancashire “Slabberchops." 
The name is suggested by the Pear being extremely Juicy 
when ripe In Ojtober, the juice running over the chin, 
called “ chops ” in Lancashire. “ Slobber ” is pronounoed 
“slabber.” The Pear is Fondants d’Automne, the best 
Psar grown.—C. E. Brads, s - -■> 
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BULBS FOR OORRHSFONDRNTS. 

Questions. —Queries and stnstoert are inserted in 
GiRDBVixa free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be nearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and. addressed to the Editor of 
Garornihs, 57, Southampton-street , Covent-aardcn, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an y designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as GARDxxixe has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classi/led, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title paced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDmrms 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1843 —Treatment of Llllum Eamschatl- 
cam.— Will this Lily grow in any good garden soil, and 
does itreqnire a great deal of drainage? I think I have 
seen it stated that it requires to be planted almost on 
stones on very stony soil. Is it so?—T. II. G. 

1844.— Raid Is s ears for straightening wire. 
—I should be much obliged if any ot your realers 
could inform me where I can prooure the little French 
raidisseurs for straightening wire spoken ot by Mr. W. 
Robinson in his work on “ The Parks and Gardens of 
Paris” (ed. 1809), p. 679, Mid figured on p. 680?—A 

R RADER. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give farther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1845. — Fern a powdery (Mrs. Turner).— You most 
not sponge the Ferns. The frond sent showed perfeot 
health. What you consider isdirt is the spore—that is, the 
“ seed” of the Fern. 

1846. -Treatment of Clematises (R. D.).— 
Keep the Clematises on the side of drynees at the root 
through the winter. Plant out about February, and then 
the plants will start away at once. 

1847. — Carnation-maggot (Nemo).— We should 
plant out the layers on another piece ot ground. You will 
do no good with a “hot-water application." Probably 
next year you will not be troubled In the slighteet with 
this pest. 

1818 . —Moving an outdoor Fig-tree ( E . N. 
Collard), —The outdoor Fig-trees may be moved any time 
when the weather is opsn. The Fig is one of the easiest 
trees to transplant. Work in some loam and plaster round 
the roots, and see that the site is well drained. 

1819. —-Pruning pot-Roses in greenhouse 
(Clyde).— Prune the Roses now, but keep them cool till 
after Christmas. Recently potted plants are not adapted 
for hard foroing. If kept cool the plants will be making 
roots, and with steady forcing after Christmas you may 
have blooms towards the end of March. 

1850. — Rudbeckla Newmanl and Doronicum 
Harpur-Orewe (Sa{f).—Qt course, you can grow these 
from seed—that is, if you can get it good; but the usual 
way is to propagate by division of the roots. We presume, 
in South America, the plants would do in the open, but 
cannot say, having no experience of suoh a climate for 
hardy border flowers. 

1851. — Painting Red Currant - trees with 
methylated spirits (C. O. M. F.). —Better not use 
the methylated spirite on the fruit-trees; neither should 
we advise you to use white lead on the Peach-trees. For 
killing the brown scale wash the trees with Gishuret 
compound, 4 oxs to the gallon. This is perfectly safe and 
effectual. We should say gumming in your oase arises from 
deep planting and a deficiency of lime in the soil. 

1852 — Bitter Saakale (Arthur Madge We should 
imagine that the soil was not sutfi jiently rich and deep. 
Is it well manured ? The dry springs we have experienced 
of late years are very trying, and necessitate extra care in 
watering, etc. Do you use salt for these plants? If not, 
do so, sprinkling a small handful round each three or four 
times during the season—if possible, before rain A good 
deep mulch of Seaweed is also a capital thing, especially in 
dry weather, this being the natural fertiliser for these 
plants. 

1853 —Training Roses ( Paul Pry) —'The following 
Roses will be suitable tor arches: Crimson Rambler, 
Gloire de Dijon, R?ine Marie Henrietta, Gloire Lvonnaise, 
Progress (a very sweet fast-growing red Rose with Dijon 
blood ; the flowers are not very full, but freely produced, 
very sweet and nice in the bud). Bouquet d’O;, Cheshunc 
Hybrid, and W. A. Richardson are all adapted for coveriag 
arches in a sheltered garden. May be planted no w—the 
sooner the better, or if obtained in pots may be planted in 
spring. 

1854 — Lobelia cuttings (Amateur).— It is quite 
early enough yet to begin taking cuttings. Keep the plants 
on a high shelf near the glass, and do not o ver water 

them. Cutaway the old growth as far as possible, espe¬ 
cially If it shows any signs of mildew or decay, and refresh 
the plants with a sprinkling of fresh sandy soil now and 

then. When the young shoots are about 1 inch long take 
them off with a sharp knife and insert the cuttings rather 
thickly in well drained pots or pans of very sandy soil with 
a little leaf-mould. They will strike freely in a mild hot¬ 
bed, or any warm corner at about 60 degs. if kept regularly 
moist. When rooted, take off and strike the tope, and in 
time divide the first lot 


1866.—DeutzJa gracilis (A. Leads).- Bosk He 

E lantsln water for a few hours, and lay them in by the 
eels in moist soil and a cool damp place. When I he wood 
baa plumped up a little, pot them firmly in good loamy soil, 
and keep plunged in a cold pit until February or Mareb, 
when they may be brought into the greenhouse. Do not 
attempt to force them at all this season, a temperature of 
45 degs to 65 degs, or so being quite sufficient until the 
eprlng arrives. Syringe them frequently overhead when 
starting and in growth. 

1856.— drafting Apples ( Wm. Inman).— 1, The 
Broad-leaved Paradise lor dwarf trees, and the Crab If 
standards are desired. 2, Plant the Stock the previous 
autumD, or earlier still if possible. 3, By all means. 4, The 
length (or height) does not greatly matter, so long as the 
diameter is about right. 6, Grafting is done in the spring, 
towards the end of March or early in April, just as the eap 
begins to move and the buds to push. Apples are, how¬ 
ever, usually budded now, in July or August, in the same 
way as Roses are treated. 

1857.— Hyacinths (A. Lead).— Hyacinths are raised 
by the Dutch growers chiefly from “spawn” or tiny 
bulblets obtained by cutting the old bulbs and treating 
them in a peculiar manner, or in some cases from seed. 
The little bulbs are planted out and lifted again in the 
autumn annually, until they attain their full size and 
maturity, which is about the third year, when they are 
taken up and eold. After this point they gradually 
deteriorate, however treated, both the bulbs and spikes of 
bloom becoming gradually smaller and weaker. 

1858.— Plants for a warm south border (T. T.y 
—This is just the place for AlstrcBmeriae (A. aurea, A. 
lutea, and A. chilensis are some of the best of these), Sun 
Roses (Helianthemums), Cistuses, Iris cristata, I. hexa¬ 
gon a, I. iberica, I. etylosa, I. juncea, I. reticulata, and 
others, as well as for the Montbretias, Funkias, and some 
others. In the way of annuals Petunias and Portulaccae, 
the last especially would thrive well. Verbenas and Phlox 
Drummondl would also thrive, probably also Gaillardias 
and Gazanias. Against the wall you might train the 
Lemon-scented Verbena, Myrtle, and Geanothus. 

1869 -Hspaller Blenheim Orange attacked 
with American blight (T. M. Watts).— This fins 
variety never fruits to any extent while in a young state, 
so you must have patience. It is really not a suitable 
kind for the espalier form of training, succeeding best as a 
standard, but even then it requires time. But if properly 
planted the trees ought to be making growth, though this 
last has been a bad season for this kind of thing. Should 
next summer prove dry, lay some manure over the roots, 
and give a few pails of water occasionally. 

I860.— Best Tulips (Lexicon).— For early flowering 
the best scarlet and white single Tulips for bedding are 
the two forms of Due Van Thol, of these colours. 
Inimitable white and scarlet forms are also excellent. 
For late flowering the Scarlet Pottebakker and alba regalia 
would be suitable. Two of the best double Tulips for 
bed ding are Matador (scarlet) and Blanche Hative (white), 
or, later, La Oandeur and Rex Rubrorum. Single Tulips 
are undoubtedly more elegant than the double kinds, and 
as a class they also flower earlier, but they do not last 
so long in bloom as the doublea 

1861.- Rose-chafer (W. Beveridge).—In reply to the 
enclosed from “Mrs. Beveridge,” the insect you send 
is the grub of the Rose-chafer or Rose-bettle (Betonia 
aurata), one of our most beautiful beetles. It is of a brilliant 
metallic green colour. It sometimes injures the flowers 
of Roses and Strawberries. The grubs are very destructive 
to the roots of many kinds of plants. The best way to 
destroy them is to open the ground round the roots of 
plants which appear to be attacked and search for them. 
They are easily seen. This insect is by no means rare, bat 
it is seldom so abundant as to do much harm in gardena— 
G. S. S. 

1862.— Insect pests (j. H. B , Cirencester),—In reply 
to “ J. H. B.,” the insects you enclose are the grubs of 
the common cockchafer (Melolonlha vulgaris). They are 
very destructive to the roots of many plant i and should be 
destroyed whenever they are met with. There is no insec¬ 
ticide known that will kill them while at the root) of a 
lant without also killing the plant. Watering with strong 
rine or one-tenth of gas liquor to nine-tenths ot water are 
recommended as rendering the soil distasteful to them. 
Flowers of sulphur strewn round the plants and then dug 
in will keep them away, but by far the best thing to do 
when a plant is attacked is to open the earth round its 
roots and pick out the grub or grubs, which are easily 
eeen.—G. S. S. 

1863.— Beautifying churchyard (B . K. T.).— 
You can establish Stonecrop, such as Sedum dasy phyllum 
and the common S. acre on the wall, but not Saxifrages, 
Fumitories, Erinua alpinus, and sow seeds of Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Wallflowers, and you can get a lovely lot of Ferns, 
as the Black Spleenwort (Asplenium trlchomaneB), the 
common Polypody, and the Hard Fern (Blechnum Spicant). 

It all depends upon the age of the walls whether these 
things take root readily or no. Old walls are, of course, 
best, as they provide plenty of chinks. As regards 
“climbers,” Pyracantha and Cotoneaster microphylla are 
suitable. They have abundance of scarlet berries, and the 
Pernettyas ought to succeed ia Kent. They have varied- 
coloured her lies. 

1801.— Pampas Grass —Cm I plant out young plants 
of this out of pots now, or should I wait till spring ?— 

T. F. O. 

*** Wait till the spring. 

1865.— Planting Thrift. -Will you kindly let me 
know if it is too late In the season to transplant this?— 
Mrs. Wrath brill. 

♦** Better waif till February. 

1863 — Pyracantha Iiselandl.— Please say how to 
propagate the above, and wben ?—A. Lbad. 

*** This plant is best grown from seeds. Sow in the 
early spring. 

1867.— Roses for arches.— Will someone kindly 
give me the names of twelve of the best climbing Boses 
suitable for covering arches?— Paul Prt. 

*»* In addition to those named in your other query, 
Mme. Berard and some of the fast growing summer¬ 
blooming Roses might be added. 
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1 S 98 .-ROM 0 and Oametttas.—WUl vou kindly 
■ay IfTea Roeee and Oatnelliascould be grown in theaame 
boon ? Would the Rose-house be warm enough in winter 
for the Camellias f—W. 

* * Yes • these two subjects may be grown weu together, 
but the Roses must not be forced until the Camellias have 
bloomed , or the buds will drop. 

1869. — Carnations for the open.-JJjw® name 
•U good varieties of Carnations lor garden, White Queen 
excluded?— 1 W. W. D. 

V Uriah Pike (an improved Clove Carnation), Altee 
Auns, Ketton Rose, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Duchess of Fife, 
Qerm ania, and Roby. 

1870. -Treatment of Gladioli.—Is it absolutely 
necessary to take up GladioU every year during winter? 
How are they kept if taken up?—A Constant Reader. 

* * Not from where you write-Bournemouth. Gladioli 
should be quite hardy there with a covering of ashes m 
winter. Further north it is necessary to lift the corns. 

1871 _Pegg in g down Rosea.—I am desirous of 

pegging some Roeee, and should be glad to know the 
proper time and how they should be done ? Are they slit, 
as in layering a Carnation ?—Edith. 

* * You may peg down your Roses now where the wood 
is pliable. Long shoots might be layered like Carnations, 
and they will form roots before next season. 

1872 . —Rose for greenhouse.—Which would be 
the most tree-blooming Rose to plant in the end of span- 
toot greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, heated by hot-water, 
suitable for button-holes ?—W. W. D. 

* * A very good Rote for the purpose is Safrano. The 
dower is beautiful in form and colour, and the plant 
blooms almost continuously. 

1873. —Taking Chrysanthemum cuttings.— 

I have*heard that Chrysanthemum cuttings may be taken 
in June in the open air with good results for amateurs. 
WUl you give me a few hints upon ths subjsot?—T ac. 

* * Very fair results may be obtained from cuttings 
struck in June, the buds to be thinned to one on each 
ikoot. Of course, the first bud will be taken. We have 
some plants now in bloom in 3-inch pots struck in 
August. 

1874. —Soil for flowers.—Please teU me 

treat ground for making flower garden ? The toil is light, 
rather poor, and is now vacant for preparing at once.- 
W. W. D. 

V Trench it up and when frost sets in give a good dres¬ 
sing of manure or manurial compost. Something depends 
upon what you intend planting. 

1875 —Worms in a lawn.—I have rrosnUy taken 
a hones, and find the lawn is infested with worms. I shall 
be extremely obliged for your advice how to get rid of 
them?— West Dulwich. 

* * sprinkle the lawn occasionally with nearly fresh 
dated lime (in powder). This is best done on mild, damp 
evenings, after dusk. A li'tle soot will also do good in 
more than one way, but do not use both together 


WUl you kindly in- 1 1894.— Potting Pancratiumfl.—1 have just re- 

Ich I have moved can I csived i “ '* 


form me when the L4me^toees which Vliave'moved can ceived some Pancratium buThSL Should they be potted 
be pruned? Also, wUl they leaf next year-vis., 1896?- deep, or only just reBt upon the soil? Any information 
F. W. Watts. will be gladly received.— W. 


„ The trees may be lightly pruned in the early spring, 
and to any extent the following autumn. Yes, they ought 
to produce plenty of foliage next year— that is, if they 
live. 


w Pot the bulbs so that their crowns are barely 
covered with soil. 


1884.— Seed Potatoes.— 1 have six bags of early 
seed Potatoes, which I put in a room to keep till planting- 
time. Oa looking at them a few days baok I found they 
had shoots on an Inch long. Should I remove these or put 
the tubers in a cool cellar ?—W. W. D. 


1895.— Prickly Spinach.— Last August I sowed 
some Prickly Winter spinach in a garden eloping and 
f icing soath. Most of it came up, but gradually the leaves 
turned yellow, and it has now all died away. Can you teU 
me the oause of this, please?—E. G. 

*„* Spinach sometimes goes off in this way, either fungus 
or insects attacking the collars beneath the soil. It you 

cannot reach them. You need not take off the shoots unless vnth lime and soot liberally. 

they are longer than an inch or so. Especially keep on the 1393 .— 'W inte r in g D ahlias. —Would you be so kind 

crown eyes if you want early Potatoes. M ^ inform me through your columns how to keep 

1R QC . .DrnwriAri t,ii v the Valiev —My Lily Dahlia roots through the winter, as I have got about 25 of 

ot tadLr b££f. t55r£i “<kdJ v.ri.u«*oaw 1 *. to k«p*«. 


much ?—G. H. J. 

*** These will be quite safe if kept in a cellar, shed, or 
other place to which frost cannot penetrate, and which is 
neither very damp nor so dry as to cause the roots to 
shrivel. If the only place available is very dry , stick as a 
cupboardfetc., the roots had better be surrounded with tome 
Cocoa nut-fibre or light sandy soil. 

1897.— Heating span-roof house.—I have a span- 
roofed house about 16 feet by 15 feet by 9 feet high Would 
1888.— A green Chrysanthemum,—I am sending three rows of 3-inch pipes on each side be sufficient to heat 
you by this post a green Chrysanthemum flower which has the above, or would one 3-inch flow and two 4-inoh returns 
been shown to me as a curioiity. Perhaps you may be able be better? The house is intended for Tea Rosea. A reply 
to say whether it is a genuine species or h%s merely failed will be thankfully reoeived.—W. 

in taking its proper colour?—T. R. Grundv. »/ Yes; three rows of the S-inch sized piping on each 

«,* We cannot determine the variety because the /lower side, with a row or two across one end (presumably ) will 
was not in sufficient character, but it appeared like one of suffice to exclude frost and enable the plants to be gently 
the pure white Japanese kinds that have a faint green forced in the spring, 
tinge on opening. The true green /lowers , green Dahlia , 


When would be the best time to take them up and replant 
them, and should I choose all floweriug crowns to put back 
or mix them ?— Woodcock. 

*** You may move the Lily of the Valley now or any 
time before the buds start. If you select flowering-crowns 
only you will have more dowers; but so far as establishing 
the bed goes flowering-crowns are not absolutely necessary. 
There will be lees disturbance if you break up the roots 
into little patches and plant them 6 inches apart. 


Rose, etc., are as green as the leaves and scarcely distin¬ 
guishable therefrom. 

1887.— Roses for unheated greenhouse. —1 
have an animated lean-to greenhouse 10 feet by 7J feet, 
facing the south. What Roses would you reoommeod me 


1876. —Treatment —-- 

several Pancratium*. The bulbs are dormant. Will you 
kindly tell me how to elart them into growth, and when 
they flower ?—Amateur, Hants. 

* * These are, for the most part, greenhouse bulbs 
belonging to the Amaryllis family, and if rested in winter 
will flower about May or June. When indications of 
growth are seen give water. 

1877. — sea Hollies.—I planted last spring a specimen 
of Eryngium alpinum and another ot B. Ollverianum in 
■Rady loam. Tbev have lived, bat made no growth and 
did not flower. Shall I move them, or let them alone ? 
—B 

V Leave them alone. The Sea Hollies delight in a dry 
m y, warm border. 


1878.— Ivy on Pear-tree.— I should feel obliged by 
your informing me whether allowing Iyy to grow on the 
trank of a very large Pear-tree (which is still productive) 
will do the tree any barm, so long as the Ivy is confined to 
the trank ?— T. E. Williams. 

* * You had better keep the Ivy off the Pear-tree entirely. 
You cannot expect a good crop if you allow the tree to get 
choked with such a dense growing thing as the Ivy. Tt 
means in the end certain death. 

1879 —Yucca shooting.—The severe winter killed 
the old stem of a Yucca, but several young shoots shot up 
daring the summer. What will be the best protection for 
them during the winter?—A Constant Rkadrr. 

* * The young shoots will not suffer so much from a low 
temperature as the old stem did; still, if you are doubtful 
about it, when the frost sets in place a Yew branch or two 
over them. 

1880 .—Heemanthus Catharines.—I have a strong 
bulb or root of the above. Will you kindly give me cultural 
directions, and tell me when it will flower? I have warm 
and cold houses.— Amateur, Hants. 

%* These flower freely in a cool greenhouse kept dry in 
winter; usually flower in June. 

1831 .—Hyaolnthus candlcans.—Please say when 
to plant tneee —now or in the spring? Are they better 
outdoors or in a cold house ?—A. Lead. 

» » The bulbs of this stately plant need not be planted 
before the spring {about March) in the open ground; but 
for pot culture plant, or rather pot, them between this and 
Christmas, plunging and covering the pots well with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or ashes. They thrive equally well either way. , 

1882 .—Porolng Deutzla gracilis. — Will this 
forced last season in the greenhorn* be fit for forcing this 
time? If so, what treatment should the plants receive? 
WlU they require potting again ? They are in 6-inch pots 
anl full of roots. Also, when most they be taken in the 
greenhouse f — Mid-Chesiiirs. 

*/ if the Deutzlas were graduaUy hardened off after 
flowering they will force again this season very well. They 
Huruld be placed in the greenhouse now and moved into 
the forcing-house a little later on. You need not repot, 
but a little rich top drestinj-jnay be given, rind liquid- 
memwe wtU be useful wkrn I ^ 


_ -Peat-ashes as manure.— Will you kindly 

tell me if turf (peat) ashes are any value as manure? I 
know they are very useful lor keeping off all frost, laid 
thickly round the roots of plants, either alone or mixed 
with dry turf-mould.— North Tyrone. 

,» Yes, this material contains a good deal qf nourish- 


to grow, and how many of each kind you mention will it mefU an f ^ very ^ful for Potatoes, Tomatoes, Vines, 
acoommodate?— Isaac Ighan. and o^, r plants that require large supplies of potash. 

V Six Roses wiU be sufficient for your small house if In a fresh state it should be used sparingly to plants iff a 
planted out in the border. Martchal Niel, Niphetos, tender or delicate nature. 

Jae^umi^tf^lan/Siree ^c^mTthewaUand the other 1899.— Leaves 

nutj-Jelu ftnA. uau. will art more, varistv. is the reason ?—H. Oliver. 


quickly and you will get more variety. 

. _. _ . „ ** At this season these plants are sure to lose some eg 

1888.— Quick growing trees for garden.-One th £ r lower ^ mgmimUy if kept in a cool house or 
ride of my garden (about 200 feet) runs across the bottom w to go dry. At the same time, they are 

of a row of cottage gardens with unsightly buildings, etc. gtrona-rootino subjects, and require plenty qf nourishment 
f want to plant quick growing trees or shrubs as a screen ^ grown in pots. Try a little soot in the wafer oeca- 
to grow 20 feet or more high. What do you recommend? knotty 

of Panorattoms her., fi U up 

Of Pancratlums.-! . have | af J ingide ae Poptars plant Lw90 rfs Cypress, or, if you Jhreeyears, and grown to a large rise it has 

prefer it, Austrian, Pines. When the Cypresses or Pines not -J Bhown any yJr n of a flower. Will you kindly teU 
grow up cut out the Poplars. me what should be done to it to induce t to flower ?—T.G. 

_1.—Scotch Grass and quarry.—My garden, Williams. ... 

about three acres, is overgrown with Scotoh Grass and * # * Perhaps there has been something wrong w ifk the 
Hopweed. What shall I do to remedy it? A disused pruning. This Clematis flowers on the young wood qf the 
quarry, turned into a rockery, much neglected, and over- previous year, and if these young shoots are cut off there 
grown with Bracken, now decaying. Is this the time to will be no flowers. This usually flowers freely. 
remove the Braoken, and how to prevent it growing again ? 190L _p e nt8t«mon8.-Would you kindly tell me 

— D- ”• how to treat through the winter several young plants of 

*** The Couch Grass must be forked out. This vs the thesQ y^t £ have j n pots? I sowed them rather late, and 
only way of getting rid qfit. The Bracken must be treated ^ not bed out- Cxn they be wintered In a cold house, 
in the came way, though we should think a few batches of any heat, and planted out in the herbaceous 

Bi acken would not be objected to in a rock garden , especially border j n the spring, or could 1 with safety plant out now ? 


Bi acken would not be objected tom a rock garden , especially border in the spring, or could I with safety plant c 
w here there is plenty of space. e. O. 

1890. — Paint for frult-trsa o .— will you kindly * • Do not put the plants out now or they will certainly 

furnish me with the proportionate parts of ths invaluable be killed, unless the winter is very mild. Plunge the pots 
recipe re the paint for ths fruit-trees—vlx., day, soot, { n ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre in the cold house and cover 
lime, and sulphur, and also how to mix them correctly?— them with dried Fern or newspapers in severe weather, at 
F. W. Watts. the same time keeping them dry at the root. Plant out in 

*,* Equal parts qf lime and soot, with a quarter part April or May. 
of sulphur, and enough water and clay to render the 190 2. -Turfing over flower-beda.-I should be 
whole, when well mixed, qf the consistence of paint or _ tQ kD0W y j. must use turf sods in Ailing up some largo 
thick cream, will do nicely. We think it w*e«t to dissolve g ed# on i aW0| or whether growing Grass-seed will do? 
the clay in water first, make the soot into a thin paste, nut How l0Q{ . take for Grass-eeed to grow tolerably 

the whole, and stir welL th i ck ?_b. B. 

1891. —Chrysanthemums.—Would you advise me it is too late to sow Grass-seed now. If this is done 

what to grow in the way of a rich yellow and a bronze about the first week in April the Grass ought to be fairly 
Japanese, suitable both for exhibition and (when grown la thick and strong by July, but on the whole it wUl be better 
bash form) for cutting ? I should require varieties of to turf the beds over, we think ; that ts, if some nice clean 
reoent introduction to go well with Mme. Carnot, etc.— turves can be had in the neighbourhood. This had better 
Xbraktu. be done at once while the weather remains open. 

V Phcebus ( isou) and PaUanza are both very fine 1903 _p ear Doy enn e du Oomice.— I should be 

yellow Chrysanthemums, and gUd if yon will kindly inform ms whether a Doyenn* du 

cutting. M. Ch. Molin ts a first-class bronze variety. Oomice Pear wUl give good results planted in the open 

1892. — Winter Cherry (Solanum Capricastrum).— garden, as I have no wall available ? It can have a susny 
Will you kindly give me a few directions for growing a position, but not sheltered, and would be on the Qutnoo- 
gjn^^WinU, Cherry Without . greeohou«t-P. O. 

V We should not advim you to growth* Winter Cherry *° U “ 

uritkout a greenhouse. It is necessary to have heat to raise ri K ht * K18 raLner neavy ‘ UBC “' “■ J 

tiUsted and also artificial warmth in winter. It is never V The Doyenni du Cornice Pear wUl do well as a 
saiiStoctory in a roomT Dust and dirt are fatal to it. pyramid in your district. Doyenni du 
During the summer no artificial warmth is required. treated in the same way, only as U is on the Pear-stock 
. - . w , ^ v . . ^ give it a little more room. 

putin, and how many feet of 4-inoh pipes? The house Is years. A ^fSU^d^Mod^SStTsavS 

mount for Pearx Plums, and Apricots on espaliers, which Antrim, which, when grown, I found so good that I saveu 
STno,£ th. but t.vKWrulu th.tru.nyu.. 

and'th.^oot tt! tT&££ &,‘«dtCu 
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1905.— Shavings as manure.— I have Just jmut- 
ohMed a lot of manure, and the hone has been beaded 
down on shaving* and small chips. Will the shavings in 
any way interfere with vegetation ? I intend using the 
manure for top-dressing the Rose and Asparagus beds this 
autumn, and for general use. Is there any objection to 
shavings instead of straw f Will you kindly give me your 
opinion?— A. B. Brittain. 

*/ The great objection to shavings is that they promote 
fungoid growths so harmful in the garden. There is not 
much value in them either. We khould certainly not 
use them. 

1906— Lily of the Valley and Couch Cmm. 
—Please say how Lily of the Valley should be treated ? My 
bed -was full of the long rooted Couch Grass, and it has 
become quite poor, though it used to be a good bed. Any 
advice will be thankfully received. Would it be well to 
take it all up and pick out the roots of Grass, as in no other 
way can it be separated from the Grass ; and what soil, 
etc., will suit it? Please reply if possible in next issue 
Florence. 

**.■* Your best plan will be to dig up the bed, trench or 
double dig it, pulling out every scrap QJ the Iona white roots 
of the Couch or Twitch Grass, as you suggest. Workinsome 
decayed manure or It a f-mould and replant the Lilies in 
rather small clumps or masses. This will be best done 
early in April next, it is getting too late now. The plants 
will thrive in any good light loamy soil if made fairly 
rich. 

1907. -Pinks not flowering.- Kindly inform me 
the reason that I only got (out of several perpetual- 
flowering Picks) Ernest Lad hams to keep on blooming 
right up to the first week in November! Neither Her 
Majesty, Mrs. Pettifer, or Mrs. Sinkios bloomed after 
July; all bought through advertisements in your paper.— 
W. W. 

« # » There are very few Pinks, tven among the so-called 
" perpetual ” varieties, that continue in bloom throughout 
the season, and we are not surprised at your failure. 
Napoleon III, Rose Perpetual, and a kind called “ Mills 
hurt cent quatre-vingt-un” are, with the one you mention, 
the nearest " perpetual " Pinks toe know. 

1903 — Wireworm In garden.— I have just moved 
into a new bouse, but owing to my suddenly having been 
called abroad had to send my plants on, and had to trust 
to the tender mercies of a jobbing gardener to plant them 
out. On my return yesterday I find that there is a good 
deal of wireworm in the borders in whiob my Carnations 
sre plantei. Please siy if I can now do anything to 
mitigate the evil? Would a good dressing of soot be of 
any use ?—Siqma, 

*** A dressing of soot will be useful, and you might 
also insert small Carrots in various parts of the bed 
among the Carnations , first thrusting a skemr through 
each Carrot to mark the spot. Wireworms are fond of 
Carrots, and if you examine the Carrots frequently you 
may soon dear off large numbers of the wireworms, 

1909. —8oil for Chrysanthemums.- 1 should be 
much obliged if you would tell me what soil is required 
for Chrysanthemums to get large blooms, and how soon 
they should be pinched back?— Anxious to Know. 

*** The different soils required for the growth of large 
Chrysanthemums are loam—that is, rotted turf—leaf- 
mould, rotted manure, and sand. The cuttings may have 
the four portions mixed in equal quantities, and in 
subsequent shifts gradually use more of the loam, until at 
the final potting tioo-thirds of that material i* employed. 
The finest blooms are obtained from plants that (excepting 
side-branches) have had no pinching back whatever. If, 
therefore, tall plants are not desired send to us for a 
selection of dwarf-growing kinds. 

1910. —Treatment of frame Violets.— Would 
you kindly advise me what is the matter with my frame 
Violets ? I have followed out instructions In Gardening to 
the letter with the enclosed result. There are plenty ot 
buds on the plants, but they do not expand, and conse¬ 
quently never come out in true blossoms. We are in a 
very high situation, but the garden and frame are well 
sheltered. Could it be they require more protection ? TK e 
lights have always been off, except in cases of heavy rain 
or frost. I am extremely obliged to you for all the trouble 
you have taken in answering former queries, which have 
been of the greatest possible assistance. — J. Naso 
Stephen bon. 

%* Has the foliage suffered at aU from red-spider during 
the late hot summer ) As you remark, the plants lack force. 
Possibly a good soaking of liquid-manure might help them, 

1911. —Fungus In room.— I should be extremely 
obliged If you will kindly name the enclosed fungus, and 
state what means may be taken to prevent its growth. In 
one oaee it has necessitated the reflooring of a room owing 
to Its growth upon the woodwork in a cellar below.— 
Peakk. 

V The example sent is the dry-rot fungus (MenUius 
eacrymans ), in Uemature and fruiting condition. It only 
grows on damp or unseasoned timber or on wood in badly 
ventilated places. Many essays have been written on the 
prevention and extirpation of this fungus in horticultural 
and building papers. When dry rot has once been allowed 
to grow in a dwelling the only method of getting rid of it is 
to replace the rotten wood with sound and improve the 
ventilation. Creosoted wood is often used for cellars. 

1912. —Carnation buds diseased. — Will ycu 
kindly inform me the reason of the buds of the “ Chabar d 
Carnations'* going like the enclosed? The plants are of 
splendid size ana healthy in 32 pots, and full of bude. 
but 1 only get of an average one perfect open flower out (f 
every dozen buds; whereas, on my Grenadin Oarnatior s 
(treated in the same way) I get of ao average ten blooms 
out of every dozen buds that form.—W. Ward. 

*»* We do not know a strain or type of Carnations under 
this name, but if, as we presume, of the" Margaret " class, 
we should attribute the failure to want of either warmth or 
light, or loan impure or over-moist atmosphere. Keep the 
plants close up to the glass and in a genially warm and 
moderately dry atmosphere, and water them cautiously 
We have had the “Margaret” Carnations bloom beauti¬ 
fully up to Christmas in an open country place (under 
ptavjef course), but we doubt if they woulddo so well near 


1918.—Harly Pears.—I would feel much obliged if 
- ou would kindly inform me which Pear bean first, intend¬ 
ing to plant one good hardy fruit ? The Quince-stock does 
not do here, so must be free stock. I do not care to wait 
long for fruit. Also if they like strong soil? They seem 
always healthy all those I see, and usually fruit heavily. 

It must be either pyramid or run up on elates facing west. 
—An Enthusiastic Fruit Grower. 

v River* Fertility bears toon after planting. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien and Louise Bonne of Jersey are 
early bearers. 

1914.— A slokly Arena.—I shall be glad if you oould 

£ ve me a little advice as to the treatment of an Aralia ? I 
ive one of these plants in a living room, and during the 
last week the leaves have been drooping. The plant has 
been in a very draughty position in a warm room. The 
leaves are of a good colour. I have watered the plant once 
a week by placing the pot in a basin of water for halt-aa- 
hour. The plant is still growing, and the new leaves are 
commencing to droop the same as the old ones. If you 
oould reply in the next issue of Gardening you would 
greatly oblige.— Adamart, Hampstead. 

*,* We presume the plant referred to is the ordinary 
Aralia Sieboldi, with large palmate leones. This is a 
very hardy and vigorous subject, and easily managed. 
After a certain stage the leafstalks assume a horizontal 
position, and the leaves hang almost straight down. 
Unless these are actually limp this is quite natural, and 
there is nothing the matter. It is a bad, plan, however, to 
soak pot plants in water, except when they are very dry 
indeed. As a rule, they should be watered from the top, 
and only when the soil becomes slightly dry. 

1915.— Potting Llllam Harris!.—I do not think 
my question about the time to pot Lilium eximium was 
quite understood. I am perfectly certain that if potted 
now they would not bloom next October and November. 
Liverpool Market is now being supplied with above Lily, 
and what 1 want to know is when they should be potted to 
flower now? I have an idea it must be about March or 
April, but as I am going in for them largely I thought I 
would like an expert’s answer to the above query, ao 
everything must depend upon time of potting. My seoond 
batch of L. Harrisi is over bv September, and I want a 
follow on ? Will you kindly give me a satisfactory answer 
and I shall be so much obliged ?— S. L. B. 

Yes ; keep the bulbs cool and pot them in the spring. 
Let them stand in a cod and shady place—retarding the 
growth as much as possible, in fact—and only bring them 
indoors to expand. Freezing, or rather refrigeration, is 
often employed in order to retard the growth of these and 
kindred subjects. 

191 Treatment of a Mushroom-bed. -I have 
lately taken to gardening, and have been trying very hard 
for the first time with Mushrooms. I have done fairly 
well, but now flod my bed is ceasing to bear. In the books 
I have studied, and I would state that I now take io 
Gardening weekly, I do not find it stated whether any¬ 
thing can be done to my bsd to make it bear a second 
time. Shall I have to plant fresh spawn, or oan I do 
anything to my bed as it now is, or shall I have to do away 
entirely with my present bed and start afresh ? I shall be 
much obliged for answers to these queries, and I would 
also like to know the beat sorts of spawn to be had for 
future planting ?—F. H. Cooke. 

%* If you had read the article on this subject onp. 571 
of Gardening, you would have found there the informa¬ 
tion you desire. When a Mushroom-bed shows signs of 
becoming exhausted, unless the fault arises from deficient 
warmth, the only thing to be done is to give a thorough 
but gentle soaking with tepid water , in which a little salt 
has been dissolved. If there is any life left in the bed 
this will produce a second crop, but after a time the spawn 
bscomes exhausted, and then there is nothing to be done 
but to make a fresh bed. 


Dg, potted singly into small poto, using a sandy comport. 
_. Jf i At once in a box, which may be kept dosed at 

the top by a covering of glass.-— Penman. —Gymno- 

gramma ohrysophylla.- Archie Ley —We cannot name 

the Chrysanthemums, as, unfortunately, they were so 
much out of character.— -J. G. Seone.— The plant is 
Lavatera arborea variegata. It is a perennial, but usually 
treated as a biennial, because after the seoond year it geta 
too big for use In the garden. Seed may be sown in Feb¬ 
ruary In heat, and the plants grown on, but hardened on 
before being put out in the open for the summer. 

TO OORRBSFONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that w 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. M. II .—You can do nothing with your tortoise. You 
must let him go on in a natural way, and he will in due 
oourse bury himself; at least, be ought to if be follows the 
characteristics of his race. He will select a sheltered part 
where the soil is dry, and there repose himself for the 
winter, returning to “activity" when the sun again 
warms the earth. If you like you oan take the tortoise 
indoors and winter it in a box. Cover him with straw. 

- Reigate .—It is simply the spores of the Ferns, which 

correspond to the seeds in other plants. The frond shows 
that the plant is evidently in robust health. By dusting 
the eporeeover the surface of the pot you will probably 
get seedlings. 

Rsnllw next WNk to “ H. B " (about Chrysan- 

thSmSSr^Lex;’ “H. G. Hold way," “D. J. Moule_/ f 
“8. 8." (Eucharts amasonlcaX "J- Bentley," 
Fenwick,* 1 “F. Cooper," “A Constant Reader,** 
slant Reader," “ M. A. B ,*’ “ Box," “ J. H.." “ R 
“W. D., M “Amateur,” “Warren/* “F. k, A. r 
etc. ____ 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , whiok 
should be addreesed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of fruit .—T P. Hearn.— 1, Manx Codlin , 

2, Emperor Alexander; 3, Blenheim Orange.- E. Naylor. 

—1, Blenheim Orange; 2, King of the Pippins; 4 and 8, 
Lord Derby ; 7 and 11, Lady Henniker; 6, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 10, M6re de Menage ; 12, French Crab; 13, Lane’s 
Prince Albert. We can make nothing else of the fruits 4 

and 8, and 7 and 11 than this.- A Reader of Gardening. 

—1, Laos’s Prince Albert; 2. Warner's King: 8, Five 

Crown Pippin.- J. D. —PeorSeckle.- R. Baker Qabb 

—The Pear is Doyennd du Comice.- Messrs. Oakenhead 

and Co.— Apples not recognised.- Mrs. Hartley. — 

Northern Greening.- T. H. G.—l, M6re ds Menage ; 

2, Not recognised. We have submitted it to two or three 

well-known Apple growers, but they fail to identify it- 

Dale, Ireland.— 1, Not recognised. It seems to be quite r 
local variety. 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Royal Russet. 
4, Striped Beaufln; 5, Pear Sou v.duCoiurtd*; 6, Josephine 

de Malines.- Fruit in yellow tin (Sanitas).— 1, Not 

recognised, far too poor and small; 2, Bsunrt Hardy; 3, 

Nouvelle Fulvie.- S. S.— The Pear Is Beunr6 Diel; the 

Apple is Cellini.- Simeon Lord.— 1, King of the Pippins 

2, Northern Greening; 8, Winter Queening. Pears: 1 
Green Chisel; 2, Too poor to identify; 3, Knight’s 
Monarch; 4, Glou Morceau ; 6 and 6, Beurrd Ranoe; 7, 

Easter BeurrA- John Pareont, Launceston.—Small 

fruit of Cox’s Pomona. 

Names of plants.— T. W. G.— Oncldium Forbesi. 

- N. H. F.— The name of the Fern ia Lastrea spinuloea 

the small-toothed Buckler FernX We have no epaoe at 
present to deal with such a vast subject as you propose. 
It would require several columns to give a satisfactory 
reply. You hod far better get a good book on Ferns, of 

which several have been published.-JET. C.—We do our 

best to name Chrysanthemum flowers, but uoless they are 
in true character it is Impossible. No one oould possibly 
say for certain what your varieties are, as Chrysanthemum 
flowers are so much alike when small. Even when fully 

developed it is not easy to tell them.- W. A. E„ Ferry- 

hill.—The name of the orange-coloured flower is Val 
d’Andorre, the red and mauve is Edouard Audiguier, the 
red and yellow Wm. Holmes. Take the cuttings from the 
bare of the stems only. These may be cut about 3 inches 


C. H. 
“ A Con- 
EbdeU/ 1 

“O.S,/* 


Catalogue received .—List of Choice Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— H. Shoeemitb, Claremont Nursery, Woking. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of Pigeons ( Novice).—The 
feeding of your Pigeons is somewhat defective. 
Indian Corn is not good food for them unless it 
be steeped in hot water over night before being 
supplied. It would be well to discontinue it 
and the Barley for a time, and feed upon Peas, 
Wheat, Tares, and Hemp-seed; the latter will 
greatly improve their health and condition. 
Abundanoe of fine, sandy gravel should be 
supplied, and often renewed. Salt is a very 
important item in keeping Pigeons in good 
health, and a good lump of rook salt placed 
upon a mound of fine gravel will afford your 
birds constant occupation and healthy amuse¬ 
ment while in confinement. It would not be 
wise to keep more than your five pairs of birds 
in a Pigeon-house of the dimensions described by 
yon. 

Death of Bullfinch.— I would be much 
obliged if you could let me know the oanse of the 
death of the accompanying Bullfinch, as it may 
prevent me making a mistake with my other 
birds ? It has been brought up in a cage from 
the nest this year, and has always been perfectly 
well up till yesterday, when it seemed ill, and it 
died in the night. I have fed it, also a cock 
Bullfinch (one of the same brood) and a Canary, 
on mixed seed (Hemp, Rape, Canary, and 
Millet), Plantains, and either Apple or Ground¬ 
sel every day. I am not sure if giving them the 
latter wet sometimes might be had for them ? 
Of course, they have fresh food and water every 
4 1 day, and live in a very large cage, indoors 
now, except on bright sunny days, when they 
are put out. The room in which they live is 
large and sunny, and their cage is not in a 
draught. The other birds are perfectly well.— 
E. M. B. 

The feeding and management of your 
birds have been perfect. The one sent for 
examination is in good condition and fine in 
plumage. It has, however, at some time, prob¬ 
ably as a nestling, received damage to its back, 
the skin of which is divided from the neck to 
the root of the tail, although in life the defect 
would be well concealed by the pin mage. This, 
in all probability, finally caused the death of 
the bird, as otherwise it appears to have been 
in a sound and healthy condition. 

Death of African Sllverbiil —I am 
sending you a little African Silverbill. Will yon 
kindly let me know the cause of his death ? His 
companion died about a year ago. He was so 
vicious that I put him in a cage by himself, 
about three weeks ago. He began to mope and 
shiver, and one wing dropped, so I gave him 
three drops of tincture of aconite in his water, 
after which treatment he seemed almost to 
recover, until yesterday, when he had the same 
symptoms aa before, and I found him dead in his 
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cage this morning. 1 have had the bird three 
ana a half years, and have fed him on Canary 
and Millet-seed entirely.—G. L. Dbapkb. 

*** Your little African Silverbill, sent for 
examination, evidently died from having 
received a chill, brought about through having 
been removed from his companions, and put 
into a cage by himself. The bird appears to have 
otherwise been in a healthy condition, and 
would, in all probability, have lived for a long 
time had it not boon removed from the warmth 
and companionship of the aviary. 

Bullfinches with dull plumage.—I 

am much distressed to see what is said about 
Bullfinches losing their pink breasts when kept 
in oages. The last few weeks I had notioed that 
mine had grey feathers in its breast, but thought 
nothing about it till I read your issue of Novem¬ 
ber 16th. My Bullfinoh is kept in the same 
cage with a female mule Canary-Goldfinch. I 
feed them both on two parts Canary-seed and 
one part Hemp; twice a week Plantain and 
twioe a week a little Groundsel. Will the 
Rape-seed you recommend for the Bullfinch in 
any way injure the Canary Goldfinch ? 1 would 
sooner have the Bullfinch turn grey than injure 
the Canary. Also will half an Apple, say once 
a week, hurt the Canary ? Iam told that my 
mule is much hardier than a Canary. Can the 
cage be left hanging in the window all night 
when very severe frost begins ?—M. J. 8. 

** # The Rape-seed recommended for Bull- 
finones will in no way injure the mule bird, but 
will be better for it than the ordinary large 
black Rape. You should supply both birds 
with equal parts of Canary-seed and Rape-seed 
as a staple food, giving only a very little Hemp 
occasionally as a special treat. Groundsel and 
Plantain are good for both birds, and Apple 
will do the mule Canary-Goldfinch no harm. 
The cage containing the birds should not be left | 
hanging in the window during severe weather 
(unless covered), but moved into the middle of 
the room away from draughts 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Fattening Rabbit.— I have a silver grey 
buok which I feed on Oats, Greens, Clover, and 
bread. He is about eight months old and very 
thin. Could you kindly tell me what to do to 
get him a little fatter ?—A. J. 

%* With your good feeding your Rabbit 
ought to be fat and flourishing. It must surely 
be in a bad state of health; possibly the bread 
djes not Buit it. Should advise you to dis¬ 
continue the bread and “ Greens, v and give 
once a day a little Barley-meal, scalded, and 
mixed to the consistency of a crumbly paste, a 
little sweet hay now and then, and in place of 
the green food supply sliced Carrots and 
Parsnips; the latter are very fattening. B8 
careful to remove all food left from the last 
meal before giving a fresh supply, and if you 
cin let your rabbit have a run out of its hutch 
now aud then, do so. The exercise will 
improve its appetite. 

Poultry - keeping. — Will any reader 
kindly tell me how many hens I can keep iu a 
house 7 feet long, by 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
6 inches high ? Also would galvanised iron do 
for a roof if I put a wood roof under it ? Is 
Barley-meal better than sharps for the first 
meal ? I have a Minorca cockerel with rather 
long legs, would he do to breed from ? What 
breed would you advise me to keep on a gravelly 
soil?—H. C. 

%* You oould not keep more than four or 
five hens in a place 7 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet 6 inches in height, if these dimensions 
include the roosting-place. As to roosting 
accommodation, however, it is found by experi¬ 
ence that if the house is properly ventilated and 
thoroughly cleansed every day, laying is pro¬ 
moted in winter if the hens be crowded into 
small space, the mutual imparting of animal 
heat encouraging the production of eggs. 
Galvanised iron sheets upon a wooden roof 
would answer very welL Yea, Barley-meal is 
better than Sharps; the latter should not be 
given alone, but mixed with cooked vegetables 
aud table scraps. The Minorca cockerel will 
answer your purpose very well if you are not 
breeding for show purposes. All breeds of fowls 
do better on dry gravelly soils than oxffdamp 
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clayey ones, but probably Minoroas would be as 
suitable as any for your plaoe, as they will 
thrive in a very small space, are tolerably hardy, 
and good layers. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

DALKEY, KILLINEY, AND GLENAGEARY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The annual exhibition of this society was held 
on November the 15th and 16th, in the Town 
Hall, Dalkey, and was well supported by the 
professional and amateur growers in the 
neighbourhood. The majority of the exhibits 
were of a high order of merit, and proved that 
the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is well 
looked after in that part of Ireland. Mr. George 
M. Ross, secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland, is also the secretary of this 
society, and the excellence of the exhibition is 
in a large measure due to his energy and 
management. One pleasing feature at this 
exhibition is the sale of cat flowers, etc., the 
proceeds of which are divided equally between 
two hospitals in the district. This year they 
have secured a total of £20 for the purpose. 
Other societies would not lose if they adopted 
the same practioe. The class for nine plants, 
distinct varieties, brought out five competitors, 
aud a grand bank of colour they made. Mr. 
Mullen, gardener to Mr. H. A. West, was 
first, with beautiful plants of Chas. ii*vis, 
Viviand Morel, Mous. William Holmes, Mme.! 
de Sevin, Stanstead White, Mdlle. Louise 
Leroy, Peter the Great, and CoL W. B. Smith. 
The class for six plants was also a good one, 
Mr. Kevaus, gardener to Mr. Auketell Jones, 
obtaining premier honours with good specimens 
nicely clothed with foliage down to the pots. 
His varieties were Florence Davis, Viviand 
Morel, Peter the Great, Mons. W. Holmes, 
Mdlle. Lacroix, and James Salter. The amateur 
classes for plants were well contested, the 
prize for a single specimen going to Mr. 
J. L. Small man, for a good example of J. 
Shrimpton with its bright crimson blossoms 
freely produced. The same gentleman was first 
for three plants. Pompous, his best specimen 
being a freely-flowered plant of Snowdrop, Mr. 
G. M. Ross being a good second. The classes 
for cut blooms were numerous, and the flowers 
Btaged were in most instauoes very good indeed. 
For twenty-four Japanese or reflexed, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, Victoria Castle, was first with 
blossoms of bright colour, good size, aud very 
fresh. His best flowers were Mrs. E W. Clark 
(best bloom in the open classes), Avalanche, E. 
Molyneux, Viviand Morel, Chas. Davis, Lord 
Brooke, and Mrs. C. H. Payne, Mr. G. Sayers, 
gardener to Mrs. Goodbody being second. The 
class for six Japanese blooms, one variety, was 
won by Mr. C. S. Spear, for good examples of 
Florence Davis, Mr. G. Sayers being second, 
with large and well-developed specimens of Mrs. 
C. H. Payne For twenty-four incurved blooms 
Mr. H. R. McComas was first, his best flowers 
being Baron Hirsch, Ami Hoste, Violet Tomlin, 


three of one kind. Mr. Bolt won the first prize, 
his exhibit containing some very fine blooms of 
W. Seward (best bloom in the show), Good 
Gracious, Comte F. Lurani, Chas. Davis, 
Viviand Morel, and other good sorts; Messrs. 
Merrick and Raven being second and third 
respectively. The class for twelve Japanese 
was represented by some good flowers, Mr. Bolt 
and Mr. Raven being placed in the order of 
their names. The former had good flowers of 
Chas. Davis, Golden Gate, and Viviand MoreL 
Other Glasses were well shown, inoludinff a 
decorative subject for ladies, in which Mrs. 
Riven was first for a pretty and artistic arrange¬ 
ment of a hand-basket. Mr. Linnell, the hon. 
secretary, deserves credit in his endeavour to 
interest the gardening members of the 
employees in Chrysanthemum culture, and his 
praiseworthy efforts might well be oopied by 
many other large oompanies and firms through¬ 
out the country. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Chantilly basket.— Line a mould (a 
plain round Charlotte one is easiest) with 
ratafias or small maooaroon biscuits, just 
touched with melted barley-sugar to make them 
stick together, and let it set hard. Take any dried 
or crystallised fruits you may have, cutting the 
larger ones into fair-sized dice, tinned Pine-apple, 
drained from its juice, dried Ginger, etc. Whip 
about a pint or so of cream, add to it about 1 oz. 
leaf gelatine, dissolved in a little syrup, and a 
spoonful of good brandy or Curagoa, and when 
it is nearly stiff whip iu the fruit, which should 
be free of all syrup, and pile it high into the 
basket, and decorate with crystallised Cherries, 
split Pistachio-nuts, aud strips of angellioa. 
This oan be varied by filling the basket with 
Caledonian cream— i e., whites of eggs whipped 
till quite stiff with any jam preferred—or with 
whipped cream, flavoured and garnished with 
freBh fruit. Another nice sweet cake is made by 
slioing a rather stale Sxvoy or Bpouge-oake 
horizontally, and spreading the slices alternately 
with either jam or marmalade (previously 
rubbed through a sieve) and thick cream; 
replace the slices in position, aud ice the oake 
with ooloured icing flavoured to suit the jam. 

OhOCOlat souffle.—Soak the crumbs of a 
French roll in milk, squeeze it out, beat it up 
till quite light, then beat iu 2 oz. of butter, 
3 oz. of sugar, and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. When well mixed add 3 oz. of grated 
chocolate and the well-whisked whites of the 
eggs. Beat till light, pour the mixture into a 
small buttered tin, and put it at onoe in a brisk 
oven. Do not open the oven door for at least 
ten minutes. 

1017.— Making preserve from Pyros Japo¬ 
nic*.—I have sent some fruits off a tree of Pyras japomoa. 
I never Baw the fruit anywhere before. Oould you rive 
me any information about it, and aieo if the fruit ooula bo 
made any u»e of ?— A. Farquiar. 


Lira Wolseley, and Jeanne d’Arc. The cut 
blooms of the amateur were very good indeed. 
Mr. J. L. Smailman was first for six Japanese, 
distinct, with Viviand Morel, Miss Maggie 
Bleukiron, Lord Brooke, Niveus, and Waban ; 
Mr. G. M. Ross was a good second, the bloom 
of Good Gracious iu his stand being the best 
ever seen. The ohief winners in this division 
were Messrs. J. G. S mailman. Geo. M. Robs, 
Chas. T. Pirn, P. A. Shaw, and A. McLanie. 
Mr. Ross won the prize for the best bloom in the 
amateurs* division, the award going to a superb 
example of Vi viand MoreL Altogether our Irish 
friends compare very favourably with exhibi¬ 
tors in England. 

LONDON AND INDIA DOCK8* CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The employees of the joint committee held their 
second annual exhibition on Thursday, Novem¬ 
ber 14th last, in the Court Room, St. Katherine 
Dock House, Tower Hill, E C. The competitors 
are all earnest cultivators of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and staged some creditable specimens of 
plants and cut flowers. These were all grown 
within a few miles of the City of London. The 
best competition was for twelve pot plants of 
not less than six varieties, and not more than 


HHRYSANTREMUM CUTTINGS. — New 

« vara, a speciality. My Collection contains only the very 
best, at the most reasonable prio9*. It will be to your advan¬ 
tage to see my List before purchasing, post freo.—H. WOOIr 
MAN, Aoock’s Green. Birmingham. _____ 

■RULBS TO CLEAR—This offer will not 

U appear again. Named Hyaolnths, fine large bulbs: 
Norma (pink), Marie (blue*, Voltaire (blush), Baroness (white), 
equal quantities of eaoh, 12s. 100 ; 50, 6s. 64.: 25, 3s. 6a. Sin¬ 
gle mixed bedding Hyacinths, fine large bulbs 10s. 100; 50 
3s. 6d Tulips, single or double, all choice named sorts, mixed 
3s. 100. Oroous, mixed, all ooloura large bulbs, 8s 1,000:500, 
4s. Sd.; 250, 2s. 6d . for cash.—WILLIAM WELCH, Kush 
Green. Romford. Essex- __ 

SPECIAL OFFER at CLEARANCE PRICE8. 

© —Gooseberries, extra fine named var., fruiting bushes, 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. doz. Currants, strong. Red or White, same 

S rioe. Lovely flowers: Japanese Anemones, grand autumn 
owers: ditto, rosea, fine for cutting, Is. 6d. dor.; 10s. 100. 
Phlox, lovely named, hardy, in variety, 3s. per doz. Vinoa 
elegantissima, beautiful variegated foliage, with b'.ue flowers, 
2s. doz : 12s. 100. Catalogue free on application. — 
TOWNSEND BROS., The Nurseries. Bloxham, Oxon. 


fLERANIUMS for outtings in early spring.— 
VI Raspail Improved, marvellous doable scarlet blooms 2 in. 
across, 4s. doa; Colossus, doable arimsoa. equally good, 4a 
doz.; double New Life, outer petals scarlet, Inner ones pun 
white, 5a doz.; 2 eaoh of above for 2s.; Turtle’s Surprize, 
splendid double scarlet, fis.: EL Janoby, la 6d.; Mra. Poll oak, 
2a 6d. doz., all free —HENRY & OO . nr. Amersham, Bnokf. 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. - Virgin Cork* 

w jfinest, 1181b., 17a; 561b., 10a; 88 lb., 5a 14 lb., 9a 
Bamboo oanes, 4 feet, 5a per 100. Tobacpp-paper, strong, 
la por lb. Vapour cones, 6a., la, and la GcL each. Rama 
la pei lb. Ooooa-flbre, la Sd. sack. Manures, Mata Garam ' 
Sticks and Labels, SaadL Peat, ho. Price List on appUoatfcJO.- 
WAT80N * SCULL, K, Lower Thwnee-etreet, London, 10. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

SOME EASILY-GROWN PLANTS FOR 
THE COOL GREENHOUSE. 

There is an inexpensiveness about horticulture 
which recommends it to the amateur. So long 
as we recognise our limitations we may have a 
garden almost anywhere—in rooms, on the 
window-sill, in yarda, and even in oellars—the 
essential thing is that our taste and care Bhould 
be adapted to the space we have at our command. 
We have known people who, by acting on this 
principle, have become first-rate cultivators of 
certain things, Bays the “ Revue Horticole,” 
and that without using forcing appliances of 
any kind. 

Among shrubs for the cool greenhouse we 
have the Pomegranate, Rose Laurel, Orange, 
Fuchsia, Myrtle, Camellia—in fact, all those 
that are commonly placed for shelter in green¬ 
houses during the winter. For shrubs like 
these the year has two well defined seasons : 
(1) that during which they are placed for shelter 
in the orangery or the greenhouse, or, in the 
absence of these, some place where the condi¬ 
tions of temperature, air, light, and construc¬ 
tion are similar; and (2) the summer {eslivale) 
season, when they are taken out into the open 
air and set in variously exposed situations in 
order that they may mature— i.e. t develop root, 
branch, leaf, and sometimes bloom. 

The winter cultivation. 

From October 15 plants intended for the 
greenhouse and orangery are removed to places 
specially or provisionally prepared for them. 
The shedding of the leaf in certain species gets 
rid of one difficulty in their cultivation—viz , 
that of their preservation during the winter. 
It is otherwise, however, with evergreen shrubs 
which require to he kept in a well-lighted place 
and constantly watered. Shrubs therefore 
whioh, like Fuchsias and Pomegranates, shed 
their leaves, can during winter be conveniently 
kept in any dark place, such as a cellar or 
wooden shed, and in their case watering will 
scarcely he required at all. 

As a general rule, for shrubs which require 
special winter cultivation, the temperature of 
the orangery will be necessary, or something 
varying from a minimum of 4 degs. and a 
maximum of 12 degs. centigrade. Some kinds, 
however, will he found to withstand a frost 
even several degrees below zero, like the Rose 
Laurel, whioh will often withstand a temperature 
of 5 degs. to 6 degs. centigrade without incon¬ 
venience. 

As regards giving water in winter, the ques¬ 
tion is somewhat difficult—in fact, almost 
impossible—to answer precisely, as the quantity 
ana the frequency of this depend in the first 
place upon the surroundings of the shrub and its 
nature. In places naturally dry more frequent 
Watering is, of course, required than where 
dampness prevails, but this rule is in practice 


frequently neglected, owing to the mania for 
imitation, and with deplorable results. 

Although the deciduous shrubs soaroely need 
water at all during the winter, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for evergreen shrubs. Yet even 
here we Bhall have to make a distinction. For 
instance, the Orange-tree requires more water 
than the Myrtle, and the Myrtle more than the 
Proteas. 

In the majority of orangeries and greenhouses 
the plants are watered every two or three weeks 
during winter, and daily after the month of 
April. It is commonly said that more is to be 
feared from too much water than from too little. 
This, however, must not be accepted literally. 
People who cultivate Orange-trees, for instance, 
are able to tell us that want of water, which is 
always prejudicial to this tree, may even result 
in a complete loss of leaf in extreme cases. 
Besides, there are two excellent plans for avoid¬ 
ing the ill effects of too abundant watering, the 
former of which is to plant in soils which allow 
the water to run away freely ; the second is to 
use boxes with sides that can be opened from 
time to time to enable the roots to be inspeoted. 

Having given 12 degs. centigrade as the maxi¬ 
mum temperature that will be required in the 
orangery, we may farther state that where the 
outside temperature is 8 degs. or 10 degs., it is 
necessary to ventilate the orangery. 

Summer cultivation. 

After April 15, and, if possible, during cloudy 
weather, all plants in tho orangery ana green¬ 
house are transferred to places outside where 
the aspect is favourable. The pots, especially 
small ones, will have to be plunged, or, at least, 
soil must be heaped round them up to the rims, 
as this keeps them cool, which is useful for 
keeping the roots in good condition. No doubt 
if we make up our mind to water the plants 
always when necessary these precautions may 
be omitted, but in that case we shall have to 
water daily and oftener twice than once. In 
this, as in other cases, if the plants are in pots 
or boxes we shall have occasionally to give some 
manure, and weak liquid-manure will be found 
to produce surprising results. This is the Bel¬ 
gian method, and one of its most remarkable 
results is that it enables us to postpone the re¬ 
potting of the plants and permits of the employ¬ 
ment of small pots and boxes as compared with 
the size of the trees. So in the nurseries, etc., 
of Ghent and France, too, we often sec Laurels 
with heads more than a yard in width, whilst 
the tabs they are in scarcely measure 20 inohes 
in diameter. Under such conditions the plants 
thrive for years without enlargement of the tubs 
or change of soil, thanks to feeding with some 
manure. 

Repotting and boxing. 

We have just seen how it may be under 
certain circumstances possible to postpone this 
operation. It is necessary, however, especially 
in the case of young plants. As regards the 
time for this in the case of Fuchsias, Pome¬ 
granates, and all leaf-Bhedding plants, it would 
appear to ooincide with the fall of the leaf. On 
tne other hand, for plants which retain their 


foliage, the spring (March and April), when 
vegetation has actively recommenced, is the 
proper time. For these plants the month of 
August also has been recommended, and rightly 
so, because then the sap, permeating all the 
tissues of the plant, is favourable to the forma¬ 
tion of new roots. We need not enlarge on the 
necessity for drainage and the employment of 
proper soils, which ought, moreover, to be as 
light as possible, in order to obviate the disad¬ 
vantages arising from too abundant watering. 


Salvia splendens. —For a few weeks 
before the Chrysanthemum season has com¬ 
menced there is sometimes a difficulty in pro¬ 
viding a satisfactory variety of bloom for the 
greenhouse, and at this period there are few 
things that oan be more strongly recommended 
than the Salvias. To provide blue we have the 
tall, elegant, and free-blooming S. azurea, and 
for deep rose there is S. Bethelli, but brighter 
than either is S. splendens, a species whose 
brilliant scarlet blossoms have a singularly 
enlivening effect in early October. One great 
point in favour of this Salvia is the length of 
time it remains in beanty. After the corolla 
has dropped the calyx still persists, and being 
of as bright a colour as the corolla, renders the 
spikes attractive long after those of other species 
would be quite past. For placing on shelves the 
variety compacta, a form about half the height 
of the ordinary one, is much to be preferred, as 
its flowers are equally plentiful and brightly 
coloured.—B. 

1791.— Plants for cool greenhouse.— 

Except during the summer months you will not 
be able to grow many tender plants in a house 
with a south-east aspect. For the roof get such 
climbers as the white aud purple Passion-flowers, 
as they will do very well, or you may substitute 
Clematis indivisa for either of these. This 
flowers in the spring, and prodnoes quantities 
of white star-shaped blooms. The Cannas would 
no doubt do well in such a house, and furnish 
bright flowers and handsome foliage. Choisya 
ternata is an excellent plant when grown in 
pots for snch a house, being evergreen and pro¬ 
ducing white and fragrant flowers in olnsters. 
The blue and white Agapanthuses are also suit¬ 
able when given pots 10 inches to 12 inohes in 
diameter. Yuoca aloifolia variegata is a hand¬ 
some foliage plant. Then there are Fuchsias, 
Myrtles, Dentzia gracilis, and several handsome 
greenhouse Rhododendrons that would do well 
in yonr house if you can exclude the frost by 
the aid of a lamp. Sueh bulbs as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Daffodils, and Crocuses will make the 
structure bright in the spring.—J. C. C. 

Malmaison Carnations. — Will you 
kindly help me in the culture of these plants ? 
Each year I am fearfully hit with that dread 
spot disease—Helminthosporium, I believe, is 
the right name—the white, withered spot on 
the apparently healthy leaf and stalk ; as a 
result, of course, no flowers. I have layered the 
same plants each year, and got strong, healthy 
young ones—from the old strain, certainly—and 
still the disease beats me. I have syringed 
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wibh Fir-tree-oil, bat it apparently does no good. 
Doea the disease remain in the constitution of 
the plants ? I have this year some two dozen 
fine healthy layers from the old strain, and 
only look forward to disappointment in the 
spring. How oan I prevent it ?—T. F. C. 

* # * This disease is usually most destructive 
in low and damp or foggy localities. Carnations 
like being high and dry, with plenty of fresh air 
abont, bat not too muon wind. We suppose yon 
are aware that it is not of the slightest use to 
attempt to grow Malmaisons altogether in the 
open ground? As soon as the layers are fairly 
rooted they should be taken np, potted, and 
removed to a light, airy house, where a little 
fire-heat is employed in very cold or wet or dull 
weather. Keep the plants up near the glass in 
a nice buoyant atmosphere; use a little lime or 
old mortar-rabbish, also some bnrnt earth, in 
the soil used for potting, and dost a little fresh, 
dry soot abont the plants now and then, and you 
will not be troubled much with 11 spot,” “ gout,” 
or any other disease. Avoid also the use of 
much manure, and water cautiously—only when 
really required. 


GARDENING NOTES FROM 
CUMBERLAND. 

Lilium giganteum and L. Waluchi. 
These are natives of the North-west Himalayas, 
and buried in deep snow for many months ofthe 
year. They are to be seen in all their glory to¬ 
wards the end of the short, hot summer of that 
region. The first-named attains a height of 
8 feet to 10 feet, and even more, in the cold 
mist, hanging over waterfalls, fed by the melting 
snows ; and of suoh dimensions that the shep¬ 
herds make their primitive flutes from its bulky 
stems. In British gardens, at a great elevation 
(8,000 feet or 9,000 feet above sea-level) it 
thrives, though only of a dwarf growth ; but 
the flowers are splendid. I have seen some 
spots in Perthshire where it should flourish* 
The second Lily is a charming plant on a lesser 
scale, growing in deep glens at a lower elevation. 
Bub I saw it in great perfection in a flower- 
border, situated on a bit of table-land, at least 
1,000 feet higher than its natural habitat, 
crowded with its spotless trumpets. I have 
tried both these Lilies in my cold county, but 
the violent north-east winds are fatal to success, 
and the annual snow burial is wanting. 

The Briers of Kashnur. 

For many long years I have been expecting to 
find these charming little Roses in English 
gardens, and have been disappointed ; and I 
ex pooled to see them naturalised in the Sootch 
Highlands. In the glens about Braemar they 
should thrive abundantly. I left the famous 
Eastern Valley too soon to procure seeds, but 
brought away eight fine, healthy specimens in a 
special litter oarried by men, and lost them all 
on arrival in the hot plains of Hindostan. These 
attractive flowers are found both single and fully 
double, bright yellow, red, and snow-white, 
on low bushes in neglected lands ; and there are 
other species of coarser growth with fragrant 
foliage, but leas conspicuous blooms. Why have 
they not been introduced ? Travellers and 
tourists have annually visited that remote region 
by hundreds sinoe I was there, forty-three years 
ago ! W. H. L. 


Aster Novl-Belgil Orion.— This is a 
lovely dwarf kind. It is but 18 inches or 20 inohes 
high and its individual stems are bushy— 
fox-tail form—and feathered with flowers almost 
to the ground. The more telling features of this 
kind are its bright yellow disc and bright rosy- 
red flowers in profusion and open nearly all at 
once, yet lasting for a long time.—J. 

Potentllla nep&lensla.— This is a gem in various 
ways; not only absolutely hardy, but a perpetual flowering 
plant, and invaluable for cutting for small vases. The 
flowers continue to expand in water for an indefinite 
period; but, of course, gradually get lighter in colour. 

Hardy Cyclamens.—I have a large patch of the 
red European variety on a rockery, and well it succeeds. I 
noted lately several lovely patches of the red and the 
white varieties In a cottage garden, where they had 
apparently grown undisturbed for a number of years.— E. 
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Conservatory. 

If green-fly appears on your plants in the conservatory, 
and a dose watch is kept, the infested plants may be iso¬ 
lated and dealt with by removal to another house, or by 
syringing or dusting with Tobaoco-powder. Fumigation 
with Tobacco, or even vaporising with nicotine, may not 
be convenient, especially where the conservatory is 
attached to the dwelling house. Besides, Tobacco smoke 
injuriously affects certain flowers when used strong 
enough to kill flies. Vaporising does not affect the 
flowers in the same way heated Tobacco smoke doea ; but 
that also is objectionable when used in a conservatory 
attached to a dwelling house; therefore, the best way is to 
take preventive measures in good time, and be careful not 
to take plants infested with insects to tne conservatory. 
The Geeneraceoos plant named Saintpaulia ionantha is a 
very pretty novelty, and is easily propagated either from 
seeds or cuttings of the leaves. Seedlings flower the same 
season, and anyone who can grow Gloxinias will have no 
difficulty with this Saintpaulia. The eolour of the flowers, 
which are freely produced, is a lovely sky blue. This 
is just the plant for the amateur’s warm conservatory. 
We have it now in flower in a house where the night 
temperature doee not exceed 55 degs., and is often 
lower. There will be a continual change going on 
in this house by the removal of the Chrysanthemums as 
they fade. Lady Lawrence, Pelican, Lady Cumming, 
W. H. Lincoln, and other late sorts are coming on in cool- 
house, and will flower up till Christmas, and afterwards 
there will be an abundance of forced flowers. Rhododen¬ 
drons and Axaleas are charming, and may be brought on 
in the early vinery just started, or the Peach-house. 
Bouvardias, when they cease to be effective, should be 
dried off and cut down, and when rested they will break 
out again, and the young shoots are good cuttings. 


Stove. 

Guttings of Crotons and other foliage plants will strike 
now in bottom-heat. Old Dracaonas may be cut down, and 
the stems cut into short pieces and planted as cuttings. 
They will start latent buds from every joint, whioh will 
soon form roots and make good plants. That old-fashioned 
plant Euphorbia splendens flowers very freely after a good 
rest, and the flowers are useful for buttonhole work. Like 
a good many old-fashioned things this has nearly disap¬ 
peared, though it is still useful for winter flowers, and will 
bear starving for years in a comparatively small pot. 
Gloxinias that were rested early will soon be ready for the 
start. I have seen good specimens well in bloom In 
February. 8ome things are, doubtless, better grown than 
they were in the past, but many other things are not so 
well done as they were forty years ago. Use the sponge 
among the smooth-leaved plants subject to thrip and 
mealy-bug. When scale gets an introduction into a house 
it.is generally cheaper In these days of dear labour to 
stamp it out by throwing away the plant or plants where 
there is no other forcing house. Bulbs and other things 
for the oonservatory will be started here. 


Orchard-house. 

This house Is usually filled with Chrysanthemums in 
autumn, and by the time they are over, if a good collection, 
including some of the best late sorts, are grown, the house 
must be cleaned and got ready for the fruit-trees again, 
assuming the trees are grown in pots. They will now be 
plunged outside, or else stood outside on a ooal-ash bed, 
with the pots and roots sheltered with litter. Some years 
ago I had a lot of Peach and Plum-trees placed out with 
the roots and pots sheltered in this way, some litter also 
being plaoed on the top of the pots to counteract the 
effect of a severe frost just then occurring. A colony of 
mice had established themselves in the dry, warm litter, 
and before they were discovered the bark on several of 
the trees had been damaged by the pests. I mention this 
to show the trees should not be covered up and forgotten, 
and soon after Christmas they will be better under cover 
again. 

Cucumber j under Glass. 

Young plants may be set out any time in warm houses 
but the night temperature should not be lees than 65 degs. 
If fruit is required speedily another 5 degs. may 
be added to the night temperature, and no air need be 
given during the day. Chilled water should be used for 
watering and syringing now, but in large houses the 
syringe need not be rued very often if water is thrown 
about the paths freely. Pinching with the finger and 
thumb is ths best kind of pruning. 

Window Gardening. 

Put the Fuchsias and Sweet Verbenas in any place where 
they are safe from froet The changes in the weather 
must be watched now, as there are indications of winter 
in the air, and, besides, the season is at hand for the 
change. Look out for green-fly and kill them. This 
makes one work, and a Pelargonium or Cineraria may be 
easily cleared in this way. Where there are hundreds of 
thousands of plants it becomes necessary to treat them in 
a wholesale way. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Standard Briers should be planted, mulched, and secured 
from wind by tying long Hazel or Ash-rods along the 
rows, or long slender B&mboo-oanee will do. These 
Bamboos are a boon to town gardeners, as they are 
very neat and lasting, and are also very cheap when their 
lasting powers are considered. We have a lot which have 
been in use for some years, and they are still sound and 
good. Wood stakes would have been worm-eaten long 
ago. Those who are thinking of improving the character 
of their shrubberies should look round a good tree nursery. 
Our native trees and shrubs are hardy and excellent, and 
in cold wintry situations should be used to a considerable 
extent for shelter. Nothing can excel the beauty and 
warmth of our native Hollies and Yews, and their 
varieties, and though slow of growth, they last for 
centuries. Among what may be termed pictorial trees 


* In odd or northern districts ths operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be don* from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with squally good 


are the Silver Blroh, Purple Beeoh, Scarlet Maple, Scarlet 
Oak, Gold and Silver Poplars, and for towns the London 
Plane is pretty well impervious to smoke; Thorns. 
Laburnums, double-blossomed Cherries, the purple-leaved 
Prunus Pissardi. The Weeping Mahaleb Cherry is a very 
graceful tree, and not very common. The Mountain Ash 
makes a very pretty avenue tree. I was in a country 
town a few months ago where an avenue of this tree lined 
one of the principal roads, and the bright berries had a 
charming effect. 

Fruit Garden. 

The early Strawberry forcer will soon be making a 
start. See that the drainage is right, and the plants firmly 
fixed in the pots, and to insure a cleaner start dip the 
plants In a solution of Gishurst compound by spreading 
the fingers under the leaves of the plant. Very little sou. 
will fall when the ball Is inverted for the purpose of dip¬ 
ping the foliage in the bath of Gishurst. Sunlight-soap fa 
solution, 1 ounce to the gallon and used at a temperature 
of 100 degs., will destroy aU insect life. The early Peach- 
house may be closed for starting trees which have been 
forced in previous years, and will soon respond to a genial 
temperature. Start with a night temperature of 45 degs., 
and as soon as the buds burst increase to 50 degs., and 
when the bloaeoms expand add 50 degs. more. Use the sy¬ 
ringe twice a day, not heavily, but just enough to damp the 
bark and buds. Give air in bright weather, when the 
thermometer in the house rises to 60 degs., but close by 
2-30 o’clock in the afternoon at this season. Liter on, 
when the days lengthen, more air and more moisture will 
be required. There will still be some pruning to do out¬ 
side. There is not much that is new to say about prun¬ 
ing. Shears or scissors are a good deal used by many 
who have much pruning to do, but a man used to the 
knife will get over as much work, and the knife makes a 
cleaner wound. In pruning it is always better to do too 
little than too much. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There is now an abundance of the common kinds of 
vegetables, both greens and roots, and if the frost keeps off 
this abundance will continue. Cauliflowers and autumn 
Brooooli must be protected before frost sets in, or the 
whole will be destroyed. Lettucee, which are now full- 
grown, will decay if permitted to be frozen. See that the 
Potato heaps or damps are sufficiently covered to keep 
out froet. Last winter many tons of Potatoes were 
destroyed by being insufficiently covered when the froet 
came. If frost comes and finds us unprepared—and the 
unforeeeen is constantly happening—some long littery 
manure may be placed over the heape after the froet has set 
in. Do not forget to oover up the Rhubarb crowns with 
some loagish manure. Even when there are no means of 
forcing, this covering by keeping in the summer warmth 
will hasten growth and make a fortnight’s difference in the 
time of pulling. Mushroom-beds may be made up now 
in some building where froet can be kept out. Any dark 
building will do, and Seakale and Rhubiurb forcing may be 
combined with Mushroom culture at this season. The 
beet possible place for Mushroom culture is a large under¬ 
ground cellar, where the warmth from the beds will keep 
the temperature right for production. Keep winter 
Cucumbers moving steadily; night temperature need not 
exceed 65 degs., and should not mil much lower. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
7th to December l\th % 

We have just made a plantation of bush Apples on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock. They are planted in half- 
dozens and the kinds are Blenheim Change, Cellini 
Pippin, Echlinvllle, Warner’s King, Lord Grosvenor, Potts 
Seedling, Cox’s Orange, Yorkshire Beauty, Worcester 
Pearmain, Golden Spire, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Bismarck, 
King of Pippins, New Hawthornden, Huntingdon Cod¬ 
im (the last-named is the biggest and, I think, the beet 
of the Oodlin family), Irish Peach, Olaygate Pearmain, 
Orange Pippin, Alexander, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Stirling Castle, and the Queen. They are planted 8 feet 
apart and will have but little pruning at any time. Most 
of them have flower-buds, but will not be allowed to bear 
anything next season. The following year I shall expect 
fruit from moat, if not all, and very fertile trees will 
have the crop thinned at the proper season. The ground 
Is in fairly good condition, having been trenched last win¬ 
ter and produced a crop of Potatoes sinoe, a little 
manure being forked in after trenching before the Pota¬ 
toes were planted, but none has been used since. The 
treee are now all mulched. Light crops of various things 
will be taken off the ground between the trees till the latter 
extend. Surface mulohing will be used when necessary, 
but no manure will be dug in. Prepared a lot of Goose¬ 
berry and Currant outtings and planted them in nursery 
bed in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches apart in the rows : 
the bottoms of the cuttings were turned in the ground 
4 Inches, and made very firm by treading. A little old 
Mushroom manure will be scattered between the rows to 
keep the frost from disturbing the cuttings and to main¬ 
tain the soil in an equable state of moisture. A bed of 
Roee-cuttings put in some time ago has been treated In 
the same way. Commenced pruning the Laurels used for 
undergrowth in shrubbery. Where theee are pruned 
every year and the growth kept long and dose, the frost 
does not injure them as it does in exposed places. When 
used in large beds beneath large treee, they show off the 
old trunks of the treee to advantage. Old Birches look 
especially picturesque growing oat of a mass of dark-foli- 
aged Laurels, or if the soil is suitable Rhododendrons will 
be better. We have made provision for sheltering any¬ 
thing requiring protection, and as soon as frost sets In 
Tea Roses, Figs on walls, etc., will be sheltered. 


Hellamphora nutans.— This is a greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial with thick fleahy leaves; the pitcher- 
like termination of the leaves is very distinct Additional 
interest was imparted by its being In flowar. The blossoms 
are produced on slender stems well above the fottage 
being either white or with a pale my euffusion. 
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ROSES. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

Wilat can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose, scrambling up the stem of 
some old tree, which is probably bare of branches 
for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from the ground- 
line, although its lofty head is a fine feature on 
the outskirts of a lawn or shrubbery. Deftly 
and rapidly these Roses twine and wind them¬ 
selves around the rugged trunk till they reach 
the branches above, where, spreading and bend¬ 
ing downward, the clusters of flowers gracefully 
intermingle with leaves and branches. Climb¬ 
ing Roses are equally well adapted for trailing 
over house fronts, arches, arbours, and rustic 
temples. For the purposes just indicated, the 
Ayrshire, Evergreen (represented in the illustra¬ 
tion by Felicite-Perpetu^e) and Multiflora Roses 


The aim should be to obtain and preserve a 
number of moderately-sized, well-ripened shoots, 
for only these produce flowers. 


HINTS ON PLANTING ROSES. 

How Roses ought to be planted. 
Whenever it is possible Roses should be 
given a bed to themselves, in an open spot, 
away from trees, and not planted among 
other flowers. A bed 3 feet wide will hold 
two rows of plants, and one 4 feet 6 inches 
wide three rows. The distance between the 
plants for dwarfs should be about 18 inches, and 
for standards about 2 feet 6 inches. The beds 
having been made ready, and the position of 
the Roses in them marked out, the next thing, 
and the most important of all, is to see that 
they are properly planted. Some of the plants 
should be carefully removed from the trench 



Rose F»51icit6-Perp4tu<5e over a house front. 


are the best, while Lamarque and Gloire c 
Dijon both do well on painted iron arches ac 
trellises. They grow vigorously when in a ric 
■oil, often making shoots 10 feet to 12 feet lor 
in one season. They are very hardy, and whc 
fairly established flower most abundantly. F< 
low fences, the Hybrid China and the Hybri 
Bourbon, and the strongest-growing of tl 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be uBed, and if a wo 
with a south aspect requires to be covere* 
whether high or low, some few of the Noisett 
Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are the vei 
best kinds that can be planted. 

The general management of olimbing Roses 
familiar to every Rose-grower. The Banksis 
Rose alone requires special treatment. Oi 
often hears this Rose described as growir 
freely but flowering sparingly. This is usua 1 
due to the system of pruning, very little of t 
latter being necessary. The gross wood shoi 
be stopped during the growing season, and t 
thin, wiry shoots rerr ^ 

Digitized bv 


sary. The gross wood she 
l the growing season, and 
ren^v'Sd early *^4® a f >r ' 


where they have been heeled in,” and brought 
to the side of the bed they are intended to 
occupy. A mat should always be thrown over 
them to keep their roots from drying by exposure 
to sun or wind. A hole should then be dug 
about a foot square, and of sufficient depth, in 
the case of dwarf (or “ bush ”) Roses, to allow 
the junction of the stock and scion to be about 
an inch below the surface of the bed when the 
operation is completed. In the case of standards 
the hole should be 6 inches deep. A plant 
should then be taken from beneath the mat, 
sprinkled with water, and held with the left 
hand in the centre of the hole, while with the 
right the roots are spread out horizontally and 
evenly in it, taking oare that the roots cross 
each other as little as possible. Some of the 
finest soil available should next be sprinkled 
over the roots so as just to cover them. Over 
this light covering place 3 inches more soil, 
which may then be trodden in and the hole 
filled up. Tread the soil firmly round the 


plant when this has been done. Firm planting 
is very necessary for the future well-being of 
Roses. 

In the case of heavy soils, or where the ground 
remains for any length of time in too wet a con¬ 
dition for the planting of Roees to be satisfac¬ 
torily carried out, it is an excellent plan to secure 
some light gTitty soil, such as the clippings 
obtained from the sides of roads when the Grass 
edges are being out. A spadeful of this material 
may then with advantage be placed both above 
and beneath the roots instead of the natural 
soil. Soil of this character may be firmly 
trodden without caking together, and the grit 
in it encourages the early formation of roots. 

When planting Roses singly on lawns or else¬ 
where the same method should be followed as 
when inserting them in beds. Where Roses are 
planted in the spring the shoots should be 
pruned before planting. 

Single plants on lawns or in borders. 

Previous to planting Roses singly on lawns or 
in borders a hole should be dug for each, 18 inches 
square and 18 inches deep. The soil removed 
from the holes should be well mixed with one- 
fourth of its quantity of well-decayed manure 
before being restored to them. If the soil be 
found poor and unsuitable, better soil from 
another part of the garden or some turfy loam 
should be substituted. No Grass should be 
allowed to grow within at least six inches of the 
stem of standard Roses planted on lawns. 
Climbing or pillar Roses. 

For climbing and other Roees of very vigorous 
growth the hole prepared for their reception 
should be 2 feet square and 2 feet deep, and care 
be taken that the soil be of a suitable character 
and well enriched with manure. For it must be 
borne in mind that such Roses require much 
more root room than those which are pruned 
back every year, and in most cases are intended 
to occupy the same positions for many years to 
come. Therefore, any extra care and attention 
bestowed on the planting of strong-growing 
Roses, like those referred to, will, sooner or 
later, be well repaid. 

Staking standard Roses. 

As the planting proceeds each plant should 
be secured to a firm stake of some kind. In 
order to avoid damaging any of the roots, the 
stakes should be driven firmly into the holes 
prepared for the reception of the plants before 
planting them. Dwarf or bush plants do not 
need staking, but, to prevent injury from high 
winds, all long growths should be shortened 
previous to planting. 

Labelling of Roses. 

Where there is only one plant of any variety 
a permanent label with the name of the Rose 
either written or printed upon it should be 
attached to a small stake placed near it, and 
not to any part of the plant itself ; but when 
several plants of the same variety are grouped 
together or follow one another, labels will only 
be necessary at the beginning of each such group 
or row. 

Winter protection of dwarf Teas 
and Noisettes. 

All kinds of Roses bhould be planted in the 
way previously described. Teas and Noisettes 
and other tender sorts, however, require, after 
planting, some protection to be given them, or 
they will be liable to injury should an unusually 
severe frost afterwards set in. Fortunatelj, 
dwarf plants may be readily protected by diaw- 
iog the soil over the centre or crown of them to 
the height of 3 inches or 4 inches. This will be 
found an excellent method, for, except in 
extreme cases, the plants are in this way saved 
from serious damage, although the exposed 
portion of their shoots may be destroyed. If 
further protection be required, Bracken or straw 
may be placed loosely among them. 

The winter protection of standard Teas 
and Noisettes. 

In most winters the insertion of Bracken in 
the heads of standard Roses, or tying their 
shoots to a secure central stake, and thatching 
them with straw or Braoken, will be found to 
answer excellently. 

List of choice Roses for beginning a 
collection (fifty exhibition Roses). 
Hybrid Perpetuals.— White : Marchioneta 
of Londonderry, Merveille de Lyon. Blush and 
pink : Baroness Rothschild, Her Majesty, Mme. 
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Gabriel Luizet, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of 
Waltham. Medium red and rose : Camille Ber- 
nardin, Comtease d’Oxford, Dnpuy Jamain, 
Etienne Levet, Suzanne MJRodocanachi, Ulrich 
Brunner. Crimson: A. K. Williams, Alfred 
Colomb, Comte Raimbaud, Dr. Andry, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Fife, Fisher Holmes, 
Francois Michelon, Marie Baumann, Maurice 
Bernardin. Dark crimson : Charles Lefebvre, 
Duke of Wellington, Earl of Dufferin, Louis 
Van Houtte, Prince Arthur, and Prince Camille 
de Rohan. 

Hybrid Teas. —Captain Christy, Caroline 
Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, La France, 
Viscountess Folkestone. 

Tea9 and Noisettes —Anna Olivier, Caro¬ 
line Kuster (N.), Catherine Mermet, Comtease 
de Nadaillac, Ernest Metz, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Innocente Pirola, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, 
Maman Cochet, Marechal Niel (N.), Marie Van 
Houtte, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, The Bride. 

Bourbon.— Mrs. Paul. 

TniRTY NON-EXHIBITION OR “ GARDEN ROSES. 

“Summer-flowering varieties” (or those 
which flower only once in the year).— 
Provence : Cabbage or Common (pink). 
Moss : Common, or Old (pink), Blanche Moreau 
(white). Damask : Rosa Mundi (white with 
red stripes). Austrian Brier : Austrian 
Copper (coppery-red), Austrian Yellow (yellow), 
Persian Yellow (golden-yellow). Sweet Brier : 
Common (pink), Janet’s Pride (white tipped 
crimson). Climbing Roses: Blairii, No. 2 
(blush, rose centre), Bennett’s Seedling (white), 
F41icit4-Perp4tu4e (white). Polyantha (multi- 
flora) : Grandiflora (white, single), Turner’s 
Crimson Rambler. 

“Autumn-flowering” varieties (or those 
which bloom both in the summer and autumn). 
— Perpetual Moss : Stanwell Perpetual (blush). 
Hybrid Teas : Bardou Job (bright crimson, 
almost single), Gustave Regis (pale yellow). 
China : Old Blush, or Common Monthly (pink), 
Cramoisie-Supdrieure (crimson), Lanrette Mes 
simy (rose and yellow). Noisette : L’Ideai 
(metallic-red). Polyantha (dwarf) : Gloiredes 
Polyantha (rose), Mme. Anna Maria de Mon¬ 
travel (white), Perle d’Or (nankeen-yellow). 
Japanese : Rugosa Alba (white), Rugosa 
(violet-rose), Mme. G. Bruant (white, and semi¬ 
double). Climbing Roses : Tf.a, Gloire de 
Dijon (buff); Hybrid Tea : Reine Marie Henri 
ette (carmine); Noisette : William Allen 
Richardson (deep orange). 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LATE AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
Chrysanthemums and Starworts are the only 
outdoor flowers we have (week commencing 
November 11th) in quantity, and these will 
soon be scarce. For the 
Outdoor culture of Chrysanthemums I 
med to devote a space in some sheltered corner 
of the garden, erecting ever the plants a skeleton 
frame on which to hang tiffany or other protect¬ 
ing material in severe weather ; but some two 
years ago the uprights of the structure came to 
grief, and no wood being available for more, 1 
gave up growing them entirely in the open and 
fell back on some bare stretches of wall at the 
back and front of low houses and pits. They 
are comparatively little trouble here, as so soon 
as they begin to grow the shoots may be thinned 
out, leaving a few of the strongest, and these 
can be kept to the wall with the aid of a few 
nails and a little twine ; they can also be easily 
protected in case of frost. About 12 inches by 
0 inches of soil is all that is used, and an inch 
or two of this is removed in the spring, sub¬ 
stituting a bit of better stuff; the plants also 
get the benefit of a little stimulant after the 
davelopment of the buds, which are slightly 
thinned to secure fair-sized flowers. Free-grow¬ 
ing and flowering Japanese kinds, such as 
Elaine, Hiver Fleuri, Bouquet Fait, l’Adorable, 
Val d’Andorre, and Maiden’s Blush, are the 
beat for general cutting. To these may be 
added the newer Avalanche, Viviand Morel, 
W. H. Lincoln, William Holmes, and W. 
Stevens. I have fallen back on the old small¬ 
flowering Mme. Sentir as an early white after 
giving Lady Selborne^' a* trial; tlusT letter 
appears too tender f<h cjp^df r Mrl^^jThe 


season is extended by planting both on south 
and north walls. We get very fair blooms from 
the latter aspect if it is a bit sheltered by other 
structures. When the question of planting 
Late flowering Starworts was under con¬ 
sideration, it was deemed advisable to give them 
a special place instead of putting them on the 
herbaceous borders with other things, and 
accordingly I made a hedge of them close to a 
skeleton frame that is used for Azaleas through 
the summer months. Here, as in the case of 
Chrysanthemums on walls, they can be easily 
protected. The sorts selected were cordifolius, 
Diana, grandiflorus, the varieties of diffusus and 
some of the Novi-Belgii section, and I can 
thoroughly recommend all these as among the 
beat of the late varieties. E. B. 


THE ANTHEMIS (CHAMOMILES). 
This is not a very important family in gardens, 
but many of the kinds are pretty rock-garden 
plants. The one illustrated, A. macedonica, is 
too large to be associated with the dwarfest gems 
of the alpine flora, but it is, nevertheless, of very 
neat and striking appearance. The plant grows 
from 6 inches to 8 inches high, and spreads out 
into a neat compact bush about 18 inches across. 
The foliage is much divided and of a very 
pleasing glaucous hue. The white Daisy-like 
flowers with dark yellow oentres are produced 
in constant succession throughout the summer 
months. A gritty loam and a sunny position 



Macedonian Chamomile (Anthemis macedonica). l.y - 


seem to suit it best. A. Aizoon is quite dwarf, 
not more than 4 inches high, the flowers small, 
white, and like Daisies, the most beautiful 
portion of the plant being the leafage, which is 
covered with a white downy substance. An 
exposed spot in the rock garden is the place for 
it. A. Kitaibeli is taller, and a quiet-coloured 
border plant, the flowers pale lemon in colour. 
A species similar to this is the yellow-flowered 
Chamomile (A. tinctoria), beingof use for cutting. 
The double-flowered Corn Chamomile (A. 
arvensis) one sometimes sees grown amongst 
annual plants, the flowers double, white, and 
long-lasting in water. 


1777 and 1784.— Gladiolus spawn.— The 
bulblets of Gladioli are very useful for increas¬ 
ing the stock. They should be sown, not too 
closely, in rich, light soil. A good mulch of 
leaf-mould or long manure will obviate the neces¬ 
sity for lifting them in the winter. If well 
attended to, three years should see them grown 
to flowering size, though the rate of growth, 
varying in different soils, a longer period may in 
some cases elapse before the appearance of the 
blooms. “Inquirer” had better muloh his 
spawn-bed at once. He must not be disap¬ 
pointed at the slight inorease in size shown by 
his bulblets, which have only had a few months’ 
growth in a very dry spot, during a very dry 
season. Tiger Lilies may be raised in the same 
way from the bulblets that appear every autumn 
at the points of jointure of leaves and stem.— 
S. W. F. 


ViOl0t-S©6d8.—I have had the Bame expe¬ 
rience of Violets that your correspondent 
“St. Stephens” (1760) complains of. They 
always produced seed-pods without even flower 
ing. Another plant (8pergula) that I introduced 
into my garden acted somewhat similarly. 
Where it naturally grows among the sandbanks 
along the sea shore, it forms a compact little 
plant, with handsome white flowers as large as 
a threepenny-bit; but when I tried it, it pro 
duced flowers without any petals at all, and 
seeded abundantly, coming up in all directions. 
Could you or any of your correspondents assign 
any reason or theory for those two plants 
behaving in such a manner ?— James Kelly. 

- In your issue of Gardening, Nov. 16th, 

p. 574, I noticed mention made of these. Is it 
not true that the Violet flower does not turn to 
seed ? The seed is produced by what may be 
termed a “blind flower”—* e., one that does 
not produce the coloured petals.— Salf. 

* # * There appears to be some mystery about 
the seeding of the Violet. The reason for this 
is, we suppose, that well-grown plants do not as 
a rule, produce seeds. It is only when the 
plants are deteriorating and the flowers have 
become very small that seeds are produced 
abundantly. There must, of course, be perfect 
flowers before seeds can be produced ; but the 
highly cultivated plants have been lifted out of 
their natural condition. Violets in a hall 
starved condition have been known to produce 
seeds abundantly, although the blossoms had 
been so small as to pass unnoticed. The more 
highly developed the plant and flower, the fewer 
seeds. The wild Pansy produces far more 
seeds than the cultivated Pansy; and Pansy 
growers know that some of the moat highly 
developed varieties do not produce seeds. The 
aearer we get back to nature the more seed. 
There need not be colour in the flowers for seed 
bearing, but the organs must be perfect. 

Diseased Clove Carnation leaves.— 
I should be much obliged if “G. S. S.” would 
tell me what is the name of the disease—and if 
there is any cure other than destruction— 
affecting enclosed leaves of Old Crimson Clove? 
Chey were layered this July, and are at edge of 
some sixty others. How much potassium 
bisulphide to the gallon of water should be used 
for syringing Teas attacked by aphis ? Will it 
keep in solution any length of time, as a thirty- 
gallon cask is usually filled up at one making of 
insecticide ? Can you send me a few wireworms 
at your convenience that I may be able to recog¬ 
nise them ? I was much obliged for your reply 
last year re weevils. They appeared this year, 
but were expected and caught. — G. J. Padiiury. 

%* In reply to the enclosed from “G. F. 
Pad bury,” the Carnation leaves are attacked by 
a fungus—Uredo dianthi. Unless your plants 
are very badly attacked, there is a good chance 
of their becoming quite free from this pest in the 
course of next summer, but if badly attacked it 
is not of much use keeping them, as they must 
be much weakened by the attack. Cut off and 
burn the affected leaves, and in watering the 
plants do not wet the leaves. To prevent the 
pest spreading, spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, 6 lb. sulphate of copper, dissolved in 

4 gallons of water, to which must be added, 
when cold, 4 lb. of quicklime, slaked in a little 
water, mix the fluids thoroughly, and add 
40 gallons of water; stir well before use. Sulphide 
of potassium half-an-ounoe to one gallon of 
water. I do not know what its keeping powers 
may be. A more certain insecticide for aphides 
is the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia chips, 5 lb. 
of soft-soap, in 100 gallons of soft water ; or boil 
7 lb. of Tobacco and 1 lb. of soft-soap in 

5 gallons of water, strain, and to every gallon 
add 36 gallons of water or paraffin emulsion. I 
am sorry to say I am not in a position to send 
you a specimen of a wireworm. When full 
grown they are about an inch in length and one 
eighth of an inch in diameter ; they are quite 
smooth, and more resemble a short piece of 
copper-wire than anything else.—G. S. 8. 

Destroying moles.— Seeing a corres 
pondent, on page 588, asking the way to keep out 
moles from a lawn-tennis court, the Editor 
speaks about netting down 3 feet in the ground. 
It would be very expensive ; besides it would not 
last long. A perfect cure for keeping away 
moles is to make a trench 3 feet deep and 1£ feet 
wide, and fill it np with coarse engine ashes.— 
Airdrie. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. ISAAC. 

It lb not often that a new Chrysanthemum of 
Continental origin, even of exceptional merit, 
obtains the full measure of public recognition 
until it has been in cultivation for three years. 
In the first year it remains in the hands of the 
importers for trial, in the second it probably 
passes into the collections of a few of the leading 
exhibitors, w'ho may show it in good form, or 
who may perhaps succeed in getting it certifi¬ 
cated, in either of^which cases it is then sure to 
be largely grown by the Chrysanthemum fra¬ 
ternity. 

The year 1892 may perhaps be regarded as 
one of the most successful that the French 


This variety (Mme. Isaac) may be considered 
an improvement on Condor, a large white Japa¬ 
nese, very popular for a time. The centre, how¬ 
ever, is much better ; the florets are long, flat, 
and of medium width, and the blooms, although 
loosely arranged, are fuller and more compact 
than those of Condor. The colour is a milky- 
white, with the faintest suspicion of cream in 
the centre. The height of the plant is not ex¬ 
cessive, and the time of flowering is midseason, i 

The form is not unusual, and there are many 
other Japanese varieties that are similar in 
style. P. 

Good; hardy Chrysanthemums.—I 

want to get some good hardy Chrysanthemums 
in an openjborder. Could 1 buy cuttings now 
and grow them in a # cold frame through the 


can be excluded. If this cannot be done, pro¬ 
pagate the cuttings in the greenhouse to which 
you refer in your second query. Insert the cut¬ 
tings either singly in thumb-pots or a number of 
them may be inserted around the edge of a 3-inch 
pot. Let the compost for this purpose be made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
free use of coarse sand, which should be sufficient 
to keep the compost nice and porous. Mix well 
before using. In about a month the cuttings 
should be rooted, and they should then be 
repotted singly into small-Bized pots. If the 
weather is not too severe towards the end of 
February place the young plants in the cold 
frame, taking care to cover the frame-light with 
a mat or some similar protection on cola, frosty 
days, and always at night. As the weather 
improves ventilate freely, until eventually the 



A new Japanese Chrysanthemum (Mme. Isaac), 


seedling growers have had for some time, but 
for the reasons given we have only had an 
opportunity of coming to that conclusion during 
the season that has just drawn to a close. 
Among the novelties of 1892 that have occupied 
a foremost place at our shows and floral meetings 
this year the following are worthy of mention : 
Louise, Mme. Chas. Capitant, Mdlle. Thermae 
Rey, Mrs. C. Harman-Payne, Profit Robert, 
President Borel, Vice-President Cal vat, Mme. 
Lawton (Anemone), Incendie, Mme. Oct. Mir- 
fieau, Th. Denis, Van den Heede, and Mme. 
Isaac. 


It is only with the last that I am at present 
concerned, and it may be observed that in the 
autumn of the year in which it was introduced 
I saw this variety at the Ryecroft nursery in a 
collection of novelties which,M$. Jones then had 
under his care for trial and |elect^6i|. O f ^ 


winter, and plant out in the spriBg to blossom 
next autumn ? I should be obliged for any 
hints in managing them. I want also a few 
Chrysanthemums tor a small greenhouse. How 
had I beat manage them ? The greenhouse is a 
very small one, and can be heated to keep the 
frost out, except in very exceptional weather, 
as last winter. It is pretty full at present with 
cuttings, and some Ferns, and a few ** Gera¬ 
niums,” etc., in blossom.—M. L. 

# * # Those Chrysanthemums best suited for an 
open border are the early and semi-early kinds. 
Varieties of these two sections blossom most 
profusely during August, September, and 
October. Should the weather remain open 
during November these sorts will continue 
blossoming until a severe frost outs them down. 
You may purchase outtings now, and they 
should root in a cold frame from which the frost 


frame-light may be entirely removed. Plant out 
in the border during May, carefully staking 
eaeh plant at the same time. The sorts named 
below will make flue bushes, and these will 
reward you with a number of blossoms in the 
early autumn. Those kinds which you propose 
to cultivate for your small greenhouse should be 
propagated and treated in the same way as the 
earlier sorts, and as the pots get full of roots 
should be repotted into those of larger size. Let 
the oompost be richer each time by adding well- 
rotted manure, and finally still better material. 
Watch the articles which appear in Gardenihg 
from time to time and you cannot fail to suc¬ 
ceed. Hardy border sorts: Harvest Home 
(crimson and gold, height 3^ feet), Mme. Marie 
Masse (rosy-mauve, height 2£ feet), Mme. 
Eulalie Morel (deep cerise and gold, height 
3 feet), Lady Fitzwygram (white, height 2£ feet), 
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Comtesae Foueher de Gariel (old-gold, height 

2 feet), Roi dea Pr4eoe4§ (bright orimaon, height 

3 feet), Mons. Gustave Grnnerw&ld (light pink 
and white, very dwarf), Strathmeath (bright 
magenta, height 2£ feet), Blushing Bride (rosy- 
blush), Bronze Bride (rich bronze, height 2 feet), 
Piercy’s Seedling (bronze, very dwarf and free- 
flowering), Ryecroft Glory (golden-yellow, one 
of the best, height about 3 feet). Six Japanese 
of easy culture : Viviand Morel (blush-mauve), 
Chaa. Davis (bronzy-yellow), W. Seward (deep 
orimaon). Souvenir ae Petite Amie (white), 
W. H. Lincoln (yellow), CoL W. B. Smith (old- 
gold). 

BEST VARIETIES TO GROW FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

A FEW POPULAR KINDS. 

At the annual dinner of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society, which took place at Anderton’s 
Hotel, London, E.G., on November 27 th, the 
following particulars regarding the great 
November show were officially notified, and 
should prove of considerable interest to readers 
of Gardening. On the occasion referred to 
there were exhibited 3,720 cut-blooms, divided 
up into the following sections : 1,950 Japanese 
in 203 varieties ; 594 incurved, in 74 varieties, 
and 1,174 blooms, in which number are inoluded 
reflexed, large Anemone, Japanese-Anemone, 
Anemone-Pompons, Pompons, and seedlings, 
etc. The names of the Japanese varieties 
occupying the first eight positions are as follows, 
and for comparison with the positions attained 
by the same sorts last year the figures of the 
two seasons are stated below:— 


Col. W. B. Smith. 

1895 
. 113 

1894 

67 

Viviand Morel 

. 99 

107 

Sunflower. 

90 

81 

Chas. Davis 

. 83 

89 

Mrs. C. Harman Payne . 

. 73 

73 

E. Molyneux 

Mme. Th4r&ae Rey 

. 67 

85 

. 55 

37 

Philadelphia 

61 

— 


These figures should prove valuable to all 
exhibitors, as they are the actual reoord of the 
number of times the respective varieties were 
staged at this show, and demonstrate the con 
sistency of the sorts exhibited. 


Chrysanthemums for large blooms 

—In growing Chrysanthemumi for large blooms 
I have been recommended different methods in 
dealing with early and late varieties, and would 
feel obliged if you would inform me which 
method is the correct one, and most likely to 
produoe the best results ? 1, With early plants 
top middle of March, when buds will show at 
correct times, or top about 20th May. If 
plants do not show first bud by this date, top 
again, if second buds do not show on 9th July, 
when buds in oorrect time for show will present 
themselves. This last plan Mr. G. E. 8hea 
states, in an article on the subject, would be 
successful with Chrysanthemum E. Molyneux. 
3, For late plants method advised is to top first 
week in March. I would also thank you to let 
me know if the two following are early or mid¬ 
season varieties : Boule d’Or (Galvat), new 
Major Bon&ffon, Commandant Blusset ?—T. T. 

%* Speaking generally, we are not in favour 
of topping the plants of Chrysanthemums for 
large blooms. Certainly the practice is not 
followed to any extent by the leading exhi¬ 
bitors. There may, however, be a few sorts 
requiring exceptional treatment, notably Mrs. 
F. Jameson, The Queen, W. G. Newitt, and 
the like, which are very late in showing their 
flower-buds. These are topped in March, and 
the earliest buds, whioh appear afterwards, are 
secured to produoe the large blooms, even if 
they come in July. We advise that you do not 
top any plants after March, but rather allow 
the growth to progress in a natural manner, and 
select the buds of early sorts late. Those that 
bloom late secure early. This is not a difficult 
matter. Stopping the plant in March simply 
delays the formation of the first natural break. 
Only the exceptionally late sorts, therefore, 
require this method, and as seen above, the buds 
that we desire are really from the first break on 
the three selected shoots. With naturally early 
varieties, then, the ease is this : n ' 1 * 

the time ' 


buds (the next that show on the three shoots we 
retain) about ten days later than when no top¬ 
ping has been done, and by so doing the bloosos 
may often be brought to perfection at a similar 
date to the very late sorts. Boule d’Or (Calvat) 
is somewhat early. Major Bonaffon, as many 
of the American-raised kinds are, is late, and 
Commandant Blusset is early and indifferently 
coloured from forward buds. 

Varieties for exhibitions.— Will you 
or any expert Chrysanthemum-grower kindly 
give me the names of about four dozen Chrys¬ 
anthemums for exhibition, the height of which 
does not exceed 4 feet 6 inches ; also about 
three dozen good bush plants, and oblige?— 
Lover of Chrysanthemums. 

** All Japanese have oomparativelv dwarf 
growth, and the following sorts are all first-rate 
For exhibition blooms: Avalanche (white), 
Boule d’Or (Calvat, buff), Chas. Davis (bronze- 
rose), CoL W. B. Smith (old-gold), Commandant 
Blusset (crimson), Deuil de Jules Ferry 
(amaranth), Eda Praas (blush), Ei Molyneux 
(red and yellow), Eva Knowles (light buff), 
G. C. Schwabe (carmine-rose), H. L Sunder - 
bruch (yellow), Hairy Wonder (buff), In¬ 
ternational (salmon-white), Louise (blush), 
Mme. Ad. Chatin (white), Mad. Ad. 
Moullin (white), Mme. Carnot (white), Mme. 
OctavieMirbeau (rose, edged-white), Mme. Marie 
HoBte (creamy-white), Mdlle. Ther&se Rey 
(white), Mephisto (red and buff), M. Ch. Molin 
(bronze), M. Chenon de L6ch4 (old rose), 
M. Georges Biron (crimson-brown), M. Gruyer 
(light pink), M. Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. E. 
S. Trafford (bronze-rose), Mutual Friend (white), 
Niveum (white), Phtnbus (1894, yellow), Pallanza 
(yellow), President Armand (crimson and gold), 
President Borel (dark rose-purple), R. Dean 
(crimson-brown), Rose Wynne (white), Reine 
d’Angleterre (silvery-pink), Souvenir de Petite 
Amie (white), Thos. Wilkins (yellow), Vicomtesse 
Hambledon (pearly-pink), Viviand Morel 
(mauve), W. H Lincoln (yellow), C. Wilfred 
Mashall (yellow), Wm. Bolia (amaranth), Wm. 
Tricker (rose and white), Wm. Seward (dark 
crimson). For bush plants select from the under¬ 
mentioned : Avalanche, B>ule d’Or, Chas. 
Davis, Col. W. B. Smith, Commandant Blusset, 
G. C. Schwabe, Hairy Wonder, International, 
Louise, Mme. Ad. Chatin, Mme. Ad. Moullin, 
Mme. Carnot, Mme. Oot. Mirbeau, Mdlle. 
Th4r£3e Rey, Mdlle. Lacroix, M. Ch. Molin, 
M. Chenon de L4ch4, M. Georges Biron, M. 
Gruyer, M. Panckouke, Mrs. E. S. Trafford, 
Mutual Friend, Niveus, Phoebus, Pallanza, 
President Borel, President Armand, R. Dean, 
Reine d’Angleterre, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
Thos. Wilkins, Viviand Morel, W. H. Lincoln, 
Wm. Tricker, Wm. Seward. 


Treatment of outdoor Chrys&nthe 
mums. —1, What is the time to take cuttings 
of outdoor Chrysanthemums, and how should 
they be treated ? 2, When must they be planted 
out ? Would a south and west aspect suit them 
with the shelter of a high hedge of Scarlet 
Runner Beans, a yard to the east of them ? 3, 
Must they have liquid-manure? If so, how 
often, and how soon should it begin ? 4, 

Should they be pinohed back and disbudded? 
5, What are the best varieties ? Please mention 
colours—not Pompons, if possible.—H. H. 

You may take cuttings of outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums as soon as you can obtain them now. 
Make them about 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
cutting them straight across below a joint with a 
sharp knife. Insert them around the edge of a 
3-inch pot, using as a compost equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, and a free use of coarse 
sand, mixing the ingredients well together. 
They will root quite easily in a temperature of 
about 40 degs. to 45 degs. A cool greenhouse 
is a capital place in which to carry this out. 
Follow the instructions during successive seasons 
in Gardening, and you cannot fail to succeed. 
When planting them out in May, south and 
west aspects will suit them admirably. Apply 
liquid-manure after the buds have appeared; 
onoe or twice a week will be quite often enough. 
The sorts appended below will not need to be 
pinched baok, as thev are dwarf and bushy. 
They may, however, be slightly disbudded in 
some of the freest of them. The Japanese sorts, 
which you evidently wish to grow, are Harvest 


Jigil 


„ „ Home (crimson and gold), Mme. Marie Masse 

’ r #*y delaying! (rosy-mauve). Lady Fitzwygram (white), Mme. 

qf the firftbre^k^e obtM^he crown-1 Eulalie Morel (oerise), Mme. la Comtesse 


Foueher de Cariel (old-gold), Vioomtesee d’Avene 
(rose), Mme. Desgrange (white), G. Wermig 
(yellow), M. Gustave Grunerwald (pink ana 
white), Ryecroft Glory (yellow, very good), Roi 
des Pr4coc6s (rich crimson), M. Henri Devered 
(bronze). The above twelve varieties are the 
best of the outdoor sorts. 

Chrysanthemums for show.— You 
have kindly helped me before, so I again ask 
your valuable aid. I wish to grow about a 
dozen Chrysanthemums for show. Will you 
kindly tell me the best sorts, and when to get 
the cuttings ? Also the treatment all the way 
through? I take iu Gardening, but do not 
quite know what you mean by the crown bud 
and terminal bud.—A Regular Reader. 

* # * Twelve good Chrysanthemums for show 
are the following varieties, which, after ex¬ 
tended trial, have proved most consistent: 
CoL W. B. Smith, old-gold; Viviand Morel, 
mauve; Sunflower, yellow; Charles Davis, 
bronzy-yellow; Mrs. C. Hannan Payne, rosy- 
blush ; £. Molyneux, crimson and gold; Mad. 
Th&ruse Rey, white; Phoebus (1894), yellow; 
Mme. Carnot, white; Mrs. E. G. Hill, white and 
lavender; Commandant Blusset, carmine- 
amaranth ; Mrs. W. H. Lees, blush. Follow 
the instructions in Gardening as they appear 
from time to time, and you will suooeed in their 
cultivation. _ 

VB1 KXTOH9N BARTON. 

Failure of Tomatoes.— Having failed 
with my Tomatoes under glass this season I should 
be glad of your advice. I have a lean-to house 
about 30 feet by 12 feet. I trained the plants 
up the roof in single stems, and had a row in 
middle of house trained on sticks. They were 
potted in sandy soil and rotten manure, two 
parts of manure to one of sand. All went well 
until the first fruit began to colour. Then the 
fruit went bad at the orown about the size of a 
shilling, and the bad portion was very dark. 
Spots came on foliage, and the outside of leaf 
shrivelled up. If I tore the leaf asunder a cloud 
of dust came from it, and the foliage looked 
rusty and bad. I always gave plenty of air 
during the day, and closed tight at night-time. 
The pots I kept well watered with spring water. 
The floor of the house is earth, and about 2 feet 
lower than the outside ground. I may add that 
I never syringed the plants at any time, the 
sorts I grew being Scarlet Perfection and Con¬ 
ference.—W. D. 

* # * You used top much rotten manure in the 
soiL The proportion should have been one of 
manure to three of soil. You can feed lateron 
when necessary afterwards. The plants being 
unhealthy, the fungus appeared and settled 
them. The floor of the house is 2 feet lower 
than the natural level is for Tomatoes. Better 
grow Cucumbers next year. 

1789.— Seakale. —Yes ; you may cover your 
plants again as you suggest, providing they are 
strong enough. You did wrong, however, in 
cutting from them this year, and for that reason 
they may be very west; if so, you had better 
not oover them or out from them next spring.— 
J. C. C. 

Making an Asparagus-bed (Aspara¬ 
gus ).—Your first care must be the selection of 
beds, choosing a warm, open site. Well trench 
your land if heavy, and add lighter materials, 
suoh as old mortar or burnt garden refuse, road- 
scrapings, or similar material. If very light give 
a dressing of heavy material on the surface. 
Most land requires trenching, but you do not 
tell us if the soil is heavy or light, its depth, 
or any particulars. If shallow do not plaoe sub¬ 
soil on the surface, and in any case you will 
require to give a liberal dressing of decayed 
manure, more so on poor light land. We advise 
making the bed now so as to get it into good 
condition by planting or sowing - time in 
the early spring. If the land is light hive 
your beds on the level, if heavy, raisei— 
that is, with 2-feet alleys between (the heds 
6 inches higher than the alleys). So Buoh 
depends upon soil, looality, ana culture, that 
without some particulars it is difficult to aivise. 
The ohief points are well-worked soil, plenty 
of manure, beds prepared some time in advance 
of sowing or planting, and attention to details 
after planting, as thinning, watering, acd not 
allowing plants to be exposed too lon$ when 
lifted for planting. 
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WHITE ROUND POTATOES. 

Potatoes of late years have increased so much 
that the amateur is puzzled as to the best kinds, 
so that a brief note as to the best of the newer 
varieties may not be out of place. Doubtless 
the most popular Potato raised is the Magnum 
Bonum, introduced in 1876, and though it 
cannot be termed a white round it has been more 
used for crossing than any other variety, and 
its progeny in most cases have been some of the 
very best white rounds yet raised for oropping 
and quality. The kind illustrated, Windsor 
Castle, is one of the best round or pebble-shaped 
varieties of the present day. It belongs to the 
Magnum Bonum class, and like its parent is one 
of the best croppers we have, and disease resist¬ 
ing. Many of the new seedlings are not distinct 
rounds, but flattened or pebble-shaped ; but, on 
the other hand, they are not kidneys, so that 
they are classed as round varieties. The 
one illustrated is really a dwarf Magnum 
Bonum, and one of the very best kinds 
for an amateur’s garden. Though classed 
as second-early, good tubers may be had the 
following May if stored in a oool place, 
and there are great advantages in growing a 
midseason Potato. The crop may be lifted 
before disease does much injury, and the ground 
can be utilised for late Winter Green crops and 


a full crop assured. Windsor Castle must be 
considered one of the best. I have kept this 
variety well into June, and at that late date the 
tubers were quite firm, so that in my select list 
of really good round white varieties, the one 
described must have a leading place. As regards 
cropping, as many as 25 tons have been produced 
on a single acre of land. There are others—some 
earlier, some later. If a very early variety is 
wanted, Sutton’s A1 is excellent for gardens of 
limited size, and for poor light soil. In 1893, a 
season similar to this year, it stood the drought 
better than the Ashleaf section. It appears to 
be more vigorous, and has sturdy, erect 
foliage, the tubers being of medium size 
and of first-class flavour. Harbinger is also 
excellent, and though nob a large tuber should 
be classed as one of the best early varieties for 
use in July aud August. This is the result of a 
cross from the Regent, a good variety for quality, 
the flesh being very white and the tubers free of 
disease. Sutton’s Supreme must find a place 
where variety and quality are required, and 
though less known than others Bhould be 
inoluded where quality is required. This is 
disease resisting, a very heavy cropper, and in 
shape resembles Windsor Castle. As it comes 
fit for use at the same season I need not dwell 
upon its merits. If variety is not required 
make note of Sohoolmaster. I do not know of 
any white round of better quality. I admit as 
regards quantity it canub't Be classed with larger 
Digitized by V_iO '010 


kinds. The haulm is sturdy and the tubers 
very weighty. They are quite round in shape, 
and produced in great quantity, keeping well, 
and the flesh is snow-white, there being 
but few eyes and the latter very shallow. 
For later use Triumph is all one may desire, 
and more pebble-shaped than round, but 
one of the best croppers grown, of very 
fine quality and pure white flesh. Satisfaction 
is equally good, and still maintains its reputa¬ 
tion for high quality, cropping, and keeping, 
with freedom from disease. It should be in¬ 
cluded in all lists of Potatoes where these points 
are considered ; indeed, I feel inclined to bracket 
Satisfaction and Windsor Castle as the two best 
in their season. Satisfaction is noted for its 
fine appearance and the evenness of its crop, 
there being very few small tubers. It grows 
well in most soils. Abundance is also good, both 
cropping and keeping well, but it is not quite 
free from disease in certain seasons, so that I 
do not strongly recommend it. As regards 
flavour, however, it is excellent. G. W. 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 
Transplanting into the open ground. 
Presuming the cultivator has gradually and 
without check hardened off his seedlings so that 

they have becoms thoroughly acclimatised out¬ 


doors, we now come to transplanting for 
the last time—viz., into the open ground, where 
they are to develop into big specimens. Early 
in April, weather permitting, plant out into rows 
—the more room the better—say 18 inches for 
finest stocks from row to row, and quite a foot 
from plant to plant within the row—in fact, 
15 inches or even 18 inches from plant to plant 
will be still better. Everyone knows, of course, 
and will see that before planting, the beds have 
been made thoroughly firm by being well trodden 
in dry weather. When transplanting see that 
the young plant is handled with the greatest 
care, and do not insert the plant too deep into the 
round. Place it so that the base of the future 
ulb will rest upon the ground. Amateurs 
should particularly note this. Should the 
weather be dry give the plants a good watering 
of pit or ditch-water, and if the sun is powerful 
shading for a few days should be resorted to. 
The intelligent reader will perceive that right 
up to this transplanting for the last period 
I have been persistently advocating one point— 
viz , the steady, continual growth of the Onion. 
This is undoubtedly one of the prime secrets of 
success ; many amateurs ceem to entertain the 
idea that it is when the seedlings are planted 
out that the important period commences, but 
this is not so. 

Watering—mulching—ripening-off. 

The young plants being now in the place where 


they are expected to give a good account o 
themselves, perhaps the most interesting p°rio l 
now commences. Directly the plants have 
taken root and start growing give a good water¬ 
ing-through a fine-rose watering pot—of the 
following mixture : thirty parts pit or ditch- 
water, and one part special Onion manure (a 
fertiliser now obtainable from most seedsmen, 
and particularly adapted for applying about this 
period, as it produces that extra strong root- 
action so necessary to ensure big Onions). The 
roots having derived such unusual strength force 
that energy through every tissue of the subject; 
the neck swells, becoming thicker and stronger 
(a thick, strong neck, as Onion-growers know, 
is one of the principal assistants that enables the 
bulb to develop to an unusual size). Repeat 
this watering about every two or three weeks 
throughout the season, strengthening the dose sb 
the plants grow stronger. I need scarcely add 
that, of course, the grower will see that his crop 
is kept free from weeds. Hoeing when the 
plants have started growing will also assist 
materially ; but do not hoe too deeply, nor allow 
the soil to collect around the bulbs. Should the 
season be dry, watering with ditch or soft water 
should be resorted to ; and when I say water¬ 
ing I do not mean a sprinkling, but a soaking. 
This should be done about once a week, or, say, 
twice in three weeks (according to heat). It 
will be best for the amateur to use the special 
Onion manure on an evening when ditch-water 
is not given. Many Onion-growers mulch the 
beds every year ; but if the season is dry this 
should certainly be done. See that good old 
sifted rotten manure is used. Those who can 
command the run of good stable-manure may, 
instead of watering throughout the season with 
the special Onion manure, apply this stable- 
manure in a liquid state alternately wirh the 
former; that is, one time water with the artifi¬ 
cial, the next with the liquid-manure, and so on 
through the season ; but the liquid-manure 
must be very strong. What I like of this class 
of liquid-manure is that thick, syrupy solution 
resembling porter or stout in colour and consis¬ 
tency. If you have hens, mix their manure with 
ditch water until the mixture looks like porter, 
and you may water alternately with this in 
place of the liquid stable-manure. A good plan 
to pursue would be to water, say with the 
artificial, next time the stable-manure, then 
the artificial again, after that the hen-manure, 
coming back in rotation to the artificial Onion- 
manure. Under this treatment the Onions will 
be growing strongly, necks thick, flags standing 
well up, and bulb swelling. Keep on watering 
them UDtil experience tells you they have at¬ 
tained the zenith of their growth. When the 
tips of the flags commence to drop we can then 
perceive that what the plant now wants is to 
mature. That once determined, liquid manur¬ 
ing should cease ; the amateur should be apprised 
of the fact that ammoniacal waterings tend to 
keep the Onion from ripening, and that means 
an early decay of the bulb. When the tips are 
just about turning yellow, very carefully bend 
down the Onion stems 2 inches or 3 inches above 
the neck. By this procedure running to seed is 
prevented and increase in size of bulb assisted. 
In case the Onion-maggot or mildew make their 
appearance, they will require taking in hand 
immediately ; but I will devote a special article 
to them, as all interested in Onions should take 
particular precaution againBt these two pests. 
When the bulbs are ripening some of our best 
growers tie some raffia tightly round the neck. 
Another important point should be observed, 
and that is, do not allow any labourer to lift 
your ripened bulbs. Let someone whom you 
can trust do it — tell him to take up the 
Onions as if he were handling eggs ! Such 
advice to the uninitiated may appear frivolous, 
but if you wish to keep your Onions late 
into the winter, careful handling when taken 
up makes all the difference. Every time you 
handle an Onion roughly the skin is apt 
to crack. This means sooner or later that 
the skin will peel off. An old Onion-grower 
I knew could never bear any other than an 
experienced man to take up his exhibition bulbs, 
because, as he said, every time an ignoramus 
handled a bulb he was bound to do it harm. 

“ Onion-maggot ”—** Onion-mildew.” 

I will take the “ Onion-maggot ” (Anthomyia 
ceparum) first in hand. 

“ The fly deposits her eggs on the yourg 
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Oaion-tops, and there the larvae are hatched, 
and from there they slip down to the base of the 
bulb to begin their depredations .”—Journal of 
Horticulture , March 22ad, 1894. “ There is no 

mistaking the presence of the grub when once 
the work of destruction has begun, for the young 
Onions take on a yellow cast and the tops fall 
over.”— Garden^ Sept. 9th, 1893. 

These extracts are full of significance to all 
Onion growers, and convey as much meaning to 
practical men as can possibly be written in such 
a few words. One thing I verily believe—that so 
far as our present knowledge goes, when once the 
maggot is in the base of the bulb it is practically 
incurable. Some have advocated the application 
of gas-lime during the autumn months, but 
repeated trials prove the inefficiency of this 
remedy. Paraffin has also been strongly recom- 
mended ; but what kills the maggot kills the 
Onions too. Thus it ha9 gone on, first one 
so called remedy and then another, until I have 
arrived at the conclusion nothing at present we 
know of will exterminate the maggot that will 
not destroy the Onion as well. There is one 
wav, however, that the post can be obviated, 
and that is by attacking it in its earliest stage. 
That, and that only, in my opinion, is the only 
means by which it can be prevented. The 
Onion-maggot inseoticide invented by merome 
time ago will certainly prevent the maggot if 


wet the plants beforehand with either a watering 
can or syringe, and then immediately dust over 
with the soot. This done when the blighty 
atmosphere prevails will generally enable the 
plants to pass safely through the crisis. Should, 
however, mildew make its appearance then make 
into a paste with water some sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, and with an ordinary painter’s brush paint 
over the parts affected. Go daily over the 
plants carefully, seeing that no portion is omitted 
that shows the “ blight.” A few mornings after¬ 
wards dust with soot as before recommended. 
This assists the plants to throw off the mildew 
by stimulating their growth. The Onion-maggot 
insecticide previously advised will also be found 
an antidote for this dreadful pest if applied as 
directed. Whatever the operator uses, however, 
it is uselees scamping over the work. A careful 
dressing in every case is imperative if we want 
to ensure the complete safety of our bulbs. 
Prevention, however, is always better than cure. 

A. W. Crews. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BEAUTY OF WATERSIDE PLANTS 

Readers who are interested in water and 
moisture-loving plants will find several articles 
upon them freely illustrated in Gardening, 


of shining green and leathery foliage of but 
several inches high, profusely interspersed with 
its bright red-purple and vellow blossoms 
arranged in little clusters. Why this is not 
more grown it would be hard to say. It is not 
that it requires anything special in soil, be¬ 
cause I have seen k thriving in peaty stuff, in 
ordinary loam and in deep gravel, and I think 
the finest plants I ever saw were those that had 
been grown in the last-named. I have also good 
authority for saying that it prospers on the 
lime. If it has one special requirement in the 
way of soil or position, it is that it should never 
lack moisture. A liberal top-dressing of sandy 
stuff annually invigorates it immensely, causing 
the younger twigs to root freely near the surface 
and the lower old parts to form fresh growths. 
-J. W. 

Primula Bikklmensis.— This certainly 
does not require any protection in winter from 
the property of wanting hardiness, and it has 
no foliage visible in the winter season. There is, 
perhaps, another feature about this plant which 
may be said to, in a measure, preserve it from 
the effects of cold. This is all the more remark¬ 
able, because it has the habit somehow of 
drawing itself down deeper into the ground year 
by year, until in time it may dwindle in vigour 
and size owing to the depth being too great for 
healthy growth to continue. This plant is a 



View in a natural water (garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 


rpplied at the time recommended—viz., where 
the Onion-maggot abounds, watering the ground 
with a solution of this insecticide in the autumn 
a few days previous to digging it over. Then, 
when the plants are about 2 inches high, water¬ 
ing them with a mixture of twenty parts water 
to one of the preparation, repeating the dose 
about the second, third, or fourth week after, 
according to the state of the plants. After 
which, water the crop again with the same solu¬ 
tion once or twice during the season. By this 
method the fly is attacked when on the 
foliage, and thereby annihilated. This is 
the only means known to me by which an 
Onion crop can be insured. The reader 
will please note particularly that in recom¬ 
mending this antidote it is when the Antho- 
myia is in the state of a fly, and upon the foliage 
where it is get-at-able. The reason I 
recommend also an application of this insecticide 
in the autumn is as a precaution to clean the 

g round before the plants are put therein. The 
nion-mildew or Onion-blight (Peronospora 
Schleideniana) is a pest that also bothere the 
Onion-grower. The weatheroften tells us when to 
expeot this, and when “blighty ” weather comes 
I should strongly advise the amateur to dust 
« ver his plants with soot early in the morning. 
Dust them when they are wet with dew so that 
the soot clings to the Bleats. If there is not 
suffijient dampness fat the.s<kV„ 'qrujln^,>(hen 




August 17th, of this year. Asthisinterestingsub- 
ject has been so lately dealt with, it is unneces¬ 
sary to enter into lengthy details on the present 
occasion. The accompanying illustration shows 
how Nature clothes our streamsides with fitting 
vegetation, and suoh an illustration should be 
well looked at by those who ignore water 
gardening in our parks and large gardens, where 
too often the lake and pond sides are margined 
with some ugly stone, perhaps flint, as we see, 
for instance, in Dulwich Park. This important 
phase of gardening is ignored, but our illus¬ 
trations in Gardening referred to and the 
accompanying notes tell how much is lost by 
not growing the many lovely things that need 
either water, or a constantly moist soil to ensure 
success with them. The hardy hybrid Water 
Lilies are an immense and beautiful gain, and 
we are pleased people are beginning to ask for 
these precious flowers. 

The illustration we give this week speaks for 
itself. We see the Butterbur (Petasites vul¬ 
garis) and the oommon Reed (Arundo phrag- 
mites) giving beauty to what, without such fine 
waterside plants, would be a very uninteresting 
spot. 


Polygala ChameBbuxua purpurea. 

—This charming variety of the common yellow 
Milkwort is nov one of the most pleasing bits 


study when seen out of the ground and when 
free of herbage. The upper portion of the 
fibrous roots, which are very abundant, springs 
almost erect from the crown, and so presents the 
plant or its whole wig of roots in a somewhat 
ball-shaped form, and it is often very difficult to 
find in which direction the crown points.— 
J. W. 

Rudbeckia Newmanl —This is one of 
the finest of our composite plants for autumn 
blooming, its clusters of showy orange-yellow 
flowers with their conspicuous maroon centres 
making a grand display. Too often one sees it 
in large straggling clumps, with flower-spikes 
from l foot to 1£ feet high, and bearing small 
flowers. When well grown it will reach 2£ feet 
high, with correspondingly large blooms. If left 
too long in one place it gets weak and bare in 
the centre. To obviate this it should be re¬ 
planted every three years. To keep up a supply 
for this purpose take the young growing single 
shoots about April, cutting off all the dead 
parts. Plant them in good loamy soil about 
9 inches apart in the reserve garden ; let them 
grow there till the following November, pinch¬ 
ing off the flowers. They may then be removed 
to the herbaceous border, planting from six to 
nine in a clump, and if in good well-worked 
loam they will make a grand show the following 
year, very different both in foliage and flower to 
those grown on the let alone principle.—W. L. 
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FERNS. 


THE LOMARIAS. 

There are some fifty species, some being very 
small and low in stature ; others rise upon stout 
stems several feet in height, and bear large 
leathery massive fronds, which contrast well 
with Ferns of more delicate growth ; moreover, 
as the majority of Lomarias are natives of cool 
countries they thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and some are even well adapted for growth in 
Wardian cases. Large plants of Lomarias are 
very effective in the open-air fernery during 
summer, while smaller ones are equally useful 
indoors, and even as window plants. The 
following are among the best kinds : L. discolor 
is a bold, vigorous-growing plant, whioh, when 
old, rises upon a short stout stem. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and thrives admirably 
in a greenhouse, or even in sheltered, shady 
spots in the open air dur¬ 
ing summer. L. fluvia- 
tihs is also a New Zea¬ 
land plant, but wholly 
different in aspeot from 
that previously named. 

The outline in this case is 
vase-like, the fronds being 
from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long and pinnate, with 
closely-set, almost round, 
segments of a pale green 
colour. In L. ciliata we 
have a miniature Tree- 
Fern,’ rising, when old, 
upon a slender stem. It 
comes from New Cale¬ 
donia, and thrives best in 
this country in a cool 
stove or intermediate 
house. L. alpina is found 
plentifully in the Falkland 
islands, Cape Horn, and 
in various parts of An¬ 
tarctic America. It is a 
very desirable plant for 
the outdoor rock garden, 
in which it forms a dense 
carpet consisting of de< p 
green fronds, which sel¬ 
dom reach more than 
6 inches in height. It 
may be briefly and fami¬ 
liarly described as a 
miniature form of our 
native species (L. Spi- 
cmt), with shorter and 
more rounded segments. 

L. blechnoides, which 
omes from Chili, is well 
alapted for Wardian 
cases. Its fronds, which 
are from 5 inches to 
6 inohes long, have broad 
rounded segments, leath¬ 
ery in texture and deep 
green. In L. capensis we 
have a bold-growing 
plant, of massive appear¬ 
ance, from the cooler 
Darts of South Africa. 

T uis species,when planted 
in a cool-house fernery, 
forms in a few years a 
majestic ornament, and in that Btate becomes a 
fine background against which to group smaller- 
growing and more delicately-divided Ferns. The 
root-stock is creeping, and the fronds vary from 
1 foot to 3 feet or more in height. The segments, 
which are divided to the mid rib, are from 
3 inches to G inches long, rounded at the base, 
and taperiDg to a point. They are finely 
toothed on the edges, dark green above, but 
below slightly paler. L. gibba, though common, 
is none the less beautiful. It comes from New 
Caledonia and the various islands in the Pacifio. 
It may be grown in a stove or greenhouse, or, 
indeed, in a dwelling-house. When old it forms 
a short trunk, which adds to its attractions, or 
it may be planted in the top of a dead Tree-Fern 
stem. 

A variety of this species of Fern, called Belli, 
from Chatham Island, differs from the type in 
having all the bright green segments densely 
tasselled, but it has hitherto not proved to bie 
a free grower. L. Germani, which upon its first 
introduction from Chitf Went bv the bame of 
Digitized by (jOOQlC 


crenulata, makes a pretty ornament for a 
Wardian case. L. lanceolate, which is also 
dwarf and a fit companion for the preceding, has 
fronds about 9 inches high, the segments of which 
are, more or less, rounded at the points, and 
diminish downwards to the base. The fertile 
fronds are scarcely so high, and the segments are 
very narrow. L. nuda (see cut) produces broadly- 
lanceolate fronds, divided almost to the mid-rib : 
they are from 12 inohes to 18 inches long, and 
5 inches wide at the broadest part. They are 
deep green and arranged in a vase-like manner. 
The fertile frondB are smaller than the others, 
somewhat heavy in appearance, and do not add 
so much to the beauty of the plant as do those of 
most of the other species. This plant resembles 
L. gibba somewhat, but the points of the fronds 
are tapering, not gibbous, as in that species. A 
variety of L. nuda, called pulcherrima (which, 
by the way, we have seen with fertile fronds), is 
equally strong in growth. The upper halves of 


is contracted, the upper portion being leafy, thus 
affording an agreeable contrast. L. L’Hermin- 
ieri, an elegant plant from the warm parts of 
South America, does not thrive in a cool house ; 
it is a small species, producing once-divided 
fronds from 6 inches to 9 inches long and less 
than 2 inches wide, suddenly tapering to both 
ends ; when young they are bright crimson, 
but afterwards change to pink and finally be¬ 
come deep green. The fertile fronds are smaller 
and not very conspicuous. L. magellanica when 
old has a stout stem some 4 feet or more in height, 
the crown and base of which are clothed with 
long, harsh, brown, hair-like scales ; the fronds, 
whioh are pinnate, are about 2 feet in length, 
ovate-lanceolate in outline, and the segments 
tough and leathery. They are deep green on the 
upper side, paler beneath, and bold and massive 
in appearance. It is an effective plant in an 
open-air fernery in summer. 

There is but little to say regarding the cul¬ 
ture of Lomarias; all 
they want is plenty of 
root-room, and if this 
cannot be had, they 
should be fed with liquid- 
manure, mixed with soot, 
whioh increases the depth 
of colour in the fronds. 
For the strongest and 
most robust - growing 
kinds we prefer a com¬ 
post consisting of two 
parts loam, one part 
peat, and one of sand. 
The smaller kinds should 
have less loam than those 
that are more vigorous. 
It is important that 
young plants of Lomarias 
should be shifted into 
larger pots in spring, or 
the fronds will be liable 
to get crippled. 


Nl » 3 * 
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An amateur’s ex- 

F erlence In 1895 — 
have a fairly long pro¬ 
menade walk with ever¬ 
greens on one side and 
flower-beds on the other, 
with a wall facing south. 
This wall has Peach-trees 
against it which, being 
protected in the early 
spring, have a good lot of 
fruit each season. Where 
the trees named do not 
cover the wall I have a 
very choice lot of Gladio¬ 
lus Childsi, which, by-the- 
way, has only recently 
been introduced into this 
country. The beautiful 
Orchid-like markings of 
this variety I consider 
superior to those of the 
Gandavensis section, 
whilst they are larger 
and open their flowers 
better,besides whioh they 
have side shoots that 
bloom equally as well, bo 
that I have had three in 
bloom more than three months. I should like to 
see a few notes from your readers about these 
flowers. Then I obtain every spring some of the 
very best Zinnia seed I can procure, and this sea¬ 
son the flowers have been very large, and besides 
being brilliant in oolour many have been striped 
and spotted. Now why I grow these is because 
a shower of rain does not damage them, and 
they improve all the summer long. This cannot 
be equally said of Geraniums. As Zinnias grow 
fairly tall I have a set off in front of the beautiful 
Comet China Asters, and one called “ Snowball ” 
to hang over. I have thought these few lines 
might interest some of your readers.—I. G. 

Begonia Triomphe de Lorraine.— 

This is one of the finest of the winter-flowering 
section. I do not know its parentage, but it 
seems to be somewhat intermediate between the 
old favourite B. weltoniensis and B. Martiana. 
It is dwarf in habit; the flowers, which are 
produced in great profusion, form a perfect ball 
of bright pink blossom almost entirely covering 
the small pale green leave*.—H. 
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Lomaria nuda. From a photograph sent by Miss WUlmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


all its segments are deeply lobed, a circumstance 
which gives it the appearance of being crested. 
L. nigra is a curious little plant, a native of 
dense forests in the vicinity of Tauranga, in New 
Zealand, and a plant peculiarly adapted for 
Wardian cases ; indeed, we have only seen it in 
good condition in such situations. It seldom 
exceeds 6 inches in height, and is often less ; the 
sterile fronds somewhat resemble those of L. 
blechnoides, but they are intensely black-green, 
whilst the contracted fertile fronds resemble 
those of L. fluviatilis in miniature, thus suggest¬ 
ing the idea that it may be a natural hybrid. In 
striking contrast to the last-named kind comes 
L. gigantea, set upon a stout stem, furnished 
about the crown with an abundance of black, 
chaffy scales. L. Gillieai, which is a native of 
Chili, is an attractive plant, and one whioh 
thrives well in a cool house ; its fronds, whioh are 
pinnate, are from 1 foot to 2 feet long; the seg¬ 
ments are linear-lanceolate and pale green ; the 
fertile segments are very narrow when wholly 
fertile, but in some instances the lower half only 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS. 

By reason of the mild and genial weather it has 
been possible to make a tolerably free use still 
of plants that one would not care to risk nnder 
less favourable conditions. This operates in 
two ways, there being the exposure to a lower 
temperature as well as the more trying con¬ 
dition of things consequent upon larger fires, 
rendering the atmosphere less congenial to 
plants that are at all liable to suffer. Of Palms, 
it is possible that the Kentias have been used 
freely. Such suitable plants are» as a matter of 
course, made to do all they can; so also are 
Phoenix rupicola. Cocos Weddelliana, and Cocos 

S lumosa. If such has been the case an en- 

eavour ought now to be made to give them a 
change into more genial quarters. Vineries 
or other foroing - houses would suit them 
well where a humid atmosphere is now being 
maintained in the event of the plant-houses 
being crowded. In their place there are 
hardier Palms that can be depended upon to do 
a good turn, such, for instanoe, as Corypha 
australis, ChamsBrops humilis, Phoenix reclinata, 
and P. tenuis. The chief condition in their use 
being to avoid drought at the roots, it will be 
well to make a free use of Moss upon the top 
and around the sides of the pots wherever pos¬ 
sible. Dinner-table plants during cold weather 
should be chosen from comparatively hardy 
plants rather than from such as thrive best in the 
temperature of the stove. This it is possible to 
do without any difficulty, a pleasing change 
being at the same time effected. In recom¬ 
mending this I am thinking of such plants as 
Arauoaria excelsa, whioh, when struck from 
cuttings, makes a beautiful and oompaot table 
plant whilst in quite a small pot. Dracmna 
congests is very light, being one of the hardiest 
of its race; D. rubra has also these good 
qualities, and D. Doucetti, if a little more tender 
than its prototype D. australis, is nevertheless 
fairly hardy. Of lighter character there is 
Eulalia japonica, a plant that is invariably 
acceptable. Aralia reticulata, when confined at 
the roots, makes quite a miniature of what it is 
when grown freely, its use now being preferable 
to that of either A. Veitchi or A. elegantissima. 
Grevillea elegans affords another instanoe of an 
easily managed, but very enduring plant. Turn¬ 
ing to Ferns, too much cannot be made of Pteris 
tremula, of P. serrulate (vara.), or of Asplenium 
laxum pumilum and A. bulbiferum; these are 
the hardiest varieties amongst cool-house Ferns. 
Small bright plants of Eurya latifolia variegata, 
of Ficus elastics variegata, of Coprosma Baueri- 
ana variegata, of Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
and of Ophiopogon spioatus aureo-variegatus 
will each add to the effect where small groups 
either on the ground or in rustic baskets or 
vases are arranged. If flowers are desired with 
such as these, nothing better can be chosen 
than dwarf Poinsettias, Roman Hyacinths, or 
Vermilion Brilliant Tulips (Duo Van Thols are 
oftentimes too dwarf). Well-coloured Sola- 
numB in profusion of berries would also add to 
the bright appearance and be seasonable. Late- 
struck Pompon Chrysanthemums will prove of 
the greatest service, for the more use that can 
be made of these and kindred plants for rough 
work the better, bearing in mind that when 
shabby, all that one has to do is to save suffi¬ 
cient for stock and throw the rest away. 


Ornamental Grabs.— The Crabs are very 
beautiful when in fruit. A very fine variety is 
John Downie, which bears its small, but 
exceptionally bright-coloured fruits in the 
greatest profusion. It is certainly one of the 
best of the ornamental-fruited Crabs. A totally 
distinct variety is that known as the Dartmouth 
Crab, in which the fruits are larger and more 
Plum-like, their colour being when at their best 
a deep purple-crimson, occasionally tinged with 
gold. The ordinary form of the Siberian Crab, 
of whioh, by the way, individuals vary a good 
deal, is in many cases very fiae, and that form 
known as the Transparent Crab is quite distinct 
from the others. There are many ways in 
whioh these Crabs might be employed by the 
planter—firstly, as isolated specimens, for on a 
small lawn a single tree, or on a large expanse a 
group of four or five will display their charms 
well, and yield far more satisfaction than many 


subjects that are in the. firsb place moi 
and need much more - 


a-nisc piaoe more cos 


costly, 
are 


planted than the Crab does. In ornamental 
woodland planting the Crabs should be borne in 
mind. Where a belt of shrubbery is planted for 
screen or shelter, as is often done, it frequently 
has a somewhat formal appearance, which may 
to a great extent be obviated by planting a few 
standards of such things as these Crabs, which, 
springing from an undergrowth of shrubs, are 
ornamental at all seasons, and especially so 
during spring when laden with blossom, and in 
the autumn when these blossoms are succeeded 
by brightly coloured fruits.—T. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD MASDEVALLIA 
(M. TROCHILUS). 

This is a singular Orchid that comes from New 
Granada, and is known also as M. ephippium 
and M. Colibri. The plant grows from 10 inches 
to 12 inches in height, the leaves being from 
6 inches to 8 inches in length, and the shape of 
the flowers is peculiar. The two lower sepals are 
united along their margins so as to form a bowl¬ 
shaped body about 1 inch in diameter, this being 
terminated by two slender yellowish tails fully 
4 inches in length. The upper sepal is much 
smaller than the lower ones, and after forming 
a hood over the columns and petals, it suddenly 
contracts into a yellow tail, 4 inches long, which 



The Humming-bird Masdevallia (M. trochilus). 


bends back at right angles. The petals are 
thick, fleshy, and curiously three-toothed at the 
apices. Our illustration represents the plant 
reduced about one-fifth. 


Work in the Orchid-house.— The 

houses will now be very gay, and where a 
house is set apart for flowering plants, quite a 
display will be made by the many winter¬ 
flowering species. The warm tints of Sophro- 
nitis ana the pleasing racemes of Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis, combined with the later-flowering 
Gattleyas, such as labiata, Bowringiana, ana 
others, also the deciduous Calanthes, show that 
the dullest season for Orchids is over, and each 
month now will find the house increasing in 
brilliancy until next midsummer—that is to say, 
in representative collections. At this time of 
year, too, the atmosphere of the growing 
quarters is so much drier that even where there 
is no flowering-house plants in blossom may be 
grouped at one end and the flowers conserved 
over a long period. If the notes previously given 
have been well followed up most of the cleaning 
will have been done in the Cattleya-house ana 
among the cool-house species ; but there may be 
a few plants that were badly infested, and these 
should be again looked over, as well as any, 
suoh, for instance, as Miltonia vexillaria, that 
are pushing new growths. These prove very 
attractive to red-spider and thrips, and if these 
insects once get a hold on them the mark will 
show all through the growing season; therefore, 
more than ordinary care is necessary to make a 
thorough rout of them at once. Then, by timely 
dipping! and spongings when opportunity offers 


daring the summer, the plants will be kept 
perfectly dean. The water supply of such 
species as are now at rest will, of course, be 
almost n»7, and even those that are still growing 
will need less owing to the short daylight ana 
increased danger ox damping. Odonboglossum 
citrosmum is one of the former class, the pseudo¬ 
bulbs now being quite made up and the plants 
practically able to take care of themselves after 
the first week in December until the tips of the 
flower-spikes are seen in the advancing new 
growths. Pleiones that have already been 
repotted must be very carefully watered, and 
all successional plants attended to as soon as the 
flowers fade. Thunias must be kept quite dry, 
and aB little water as possible used about 
deciduous Calanthes, Anguloas, Gattleyas, and 
Dendrobiums. 

Ma sdev allia tovarensis. —This is not so 
extensively grown as it deserves. With me it 
succeeds best in the intermediate house, where 
it can get plenty of light, but shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. I find also that the two- 
year-old flower-spikes produce the most flowers, 
therefore, those who wish for a good display of 
bloom Bhould not out them off. Every flower- 
stem that bloomed last season is now carrying 
three flowers, in addition to those sent up this 
season. Flowering as this does, in the doll 
months of winter, it is the more appreciated, 
for the delicate white blooms last a long time 
in perfection. It is best grown in a pot, and 
may be kept with the Odontoglossums in 
summer, but should be removed to a warmer 
temperature before the cold weather comes on. 
—H. C. P. 

Ooelogyne barbata.— This is a most 
useful winter-flowering Orchid, first discovered 
by Griffith many years ago in Bhotan, and 
afterwards by the late Thomas Lobb on the 
Khasya Hills at 5.000 feet to 6,000 feet altitude. 
Under cultivation it succeeds well with some¬ 
what cool treatment, and will make a nice sub¬ 
ject for either basket or pot, provided the 
drainage is well seen to. During aotive growth 
it enjoys a fair supply of water at its roots, but 
much less after its growths are matured. The 
flowers are produced upon erect racemes and 
will oontinue in perfection for a long period pro¬ 
vided they are kept free from damp. The 
sepals and petals are of the purest white, and 
measure upwards of 3 inches in diameter, 
whilst the curious lip, which is brownish-black, 
hairy, and fringed with the same colour, con¬ 
trasts strongly with the sepals and petals and 
also the outer surface of the large side lobes, 
which are also white, faintly tinged with rose. 
—W. 


FRUIT. 

A POOR APPLE PRAISED. 

At most of the principal fruit shows held in the 
West of England since the middle of last 
August, Peasgood’s Nonesuch Apple has been 
awarded the premier prize as the best culinary 
sort shown. Now 1 do not want to depreciate 
the merits of this Apple in its proper season; at 
the same time I maintain that an Apple with 
such a soft flesh as this is not in good condition 
for cooking from the middle of August to the 
end of November. It is a very good cooking 
sort from the middle of September to the middle 
of October; but after the latter date I maintain 
that there are many superior sorts that are 
generally grown which, when shown by the side 
of Peasgood’s Nonesuch, are relegated to a second 
place. This plainly shows that its large size is 
its only claim to the first place. If, as I under¬ 
stand the purpose for which prizes are offered, 
it should be given to those sorts that are in the 
best condition for cooking at the time the prizes 
are awarded; but I think it will be generally 
admitted that we have few, if any, sorts of 
late summer or early autumn Apples, whose 
season of use extends for a period of nearly 
three months. Gertainly Peasgood’s Nonesuch 
does not, and, therefore, when it is awarded the 
first place in the month of November, it is not 
deserving of such a distinction. Ask any good 
cook who is acquainted with that well-known 
West of England Apple, Tom Putt, which she 
would prefer after the middle of October for 
cooking, and she will instantly hold up both 
hands m favour of the lartrnamed sort. Accord¬ 
ing, however, to the opinion of those who judge 
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the fruit at the present time, quality goes for 
nothing, and size for everything. Perhaps a 
little more care in wording the schedule would 
prevent such mistakes in the future. 

J. C. Clarke. 


1790.— Planting pyramid Nectarine- 
trees. —From the information you send I 
gather that you have a vinery in which there 
are already established Vines. It depends in a 
great measure upon the amount of light and 
air that reach the Nectarine-trees as to your 
ultimate success. Supposing they are grown in 
pots and stood on or pluDged in the border ; if 
the whole of the roof space is covered with the 
growth of the Vines, and the house is a low one, 
you certainly will not meet with a full measure 
of success, for the reason that the Nectarine- 
trees will not get all the light and air they 
require. If the house has high front lights with 
nothing in front of them to impede the light and 
air you may expect to do much better. If you 
begin with quite young trees, 14-inch pots will 
be large enough for the first year, but those 
2 inches larger will be necessary the following 
autumn. In your case, the pots had better stand 
on the border, and as soon as the fruit is ripe 
they may be taken out-of-doors and the pots 
plunged to their rims in a sheltered sunny 
border, and remain there until the blossoms 
begin to open in the spring. If you plunge the 
pots in the open as suggested, the plants will not 
want water during the winter, but if the weather 
is dry in the autumn they will want watering 
twice a week. You must not expect to succeed 
with fruit-trees in pots unless you feed the roots 
liberally with liquid-manure. In fact, if you 
never give them clear water they will be all the 
better for it. As a compost use only good 
fibrous loam, and for every 16-inch pot use one 
quart of crushed bones, mixed up with the soil. 
—J. C. C. 

Strawberries for market.— I think of 
planting an acre or two of Strawberries for mar¬ 
ket, ana should be obliged for your advice as to 
kinds to plant, early main crop or late ? I have 
a nice aspect for very early and main crop, being 
due south, sheltered from the north by a hedge 
6 feet high, and the land falling from north to 
Bouth. I have also for late kinds a piece of land, 
a very mild clay, drained 4 feet deep. This 
is a northern aspect, yet it gets 10 hours or 
12 hours’ sun in the Strawberry Beason.— 
A. K. H. 

*** For market Noble is a very good early 
kind, always sells well, and is earlier than 
others. Royal Sovereign comes next and 
none there are equal in crop or quality. This 
is a new variety. Sir Chas. Napier and 
President are reliable midseason (with British 
Queen if soil is suitable), and Latest of All for 
finish or late crops. It is useless to grow small 
kinds, and those named are all good (omit 
British Queen on wet, heavy land). You have 
cultivated your land well as regards digging, 
but Strawberries want plenty of manure. Plant 
at 2 feet apart in rows. 

Too many Pears.—I am convinced that 
in a very large number of private gardens far 
too many midseason Pears have been planted. 
Anyone at all conversant with Pears knows 
what a large number of kinds come into use 
during October and November, and where these 
kinds are grown on walls and often on large fan- 
trained trees the returns in a season like this 
are very large. A fruiterer in one of the large 
watering-places in the south told me he did not 
care to have many of Buch kinds as Beurre Bose, 
Marie Louise, etc., as they would not keep. 
—J. 

Gooseberry Keepsake.— This valuable 
early green variety is worth extended culture. 
Last season 1 saw some cordon trees of it, the 
growths having been staked to support them, 
and they well repaid for this mode of culture. 
The fruits were very fine and in quantity. Some 
years ago I grew this variety against a wooden 
fence, and I never saw trees produce so freely. 
The branches were trained horizontally at the 
base and three shoots taken up on each side, 
forming three cordon-like growths. This I 
consider a better system than training all shoots 
horizontally, as the fruits get more light and 
sun. This varietyj^own in this-wav gives a 
much finer crop ofdSven-siMd fniik-Uw. 
Digitized £ - r T11 ' 



INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Common Froq-hopper (Afhrophora 

8PUMARIA). 

Everyone who has had anything to do with a 
garden must have noticed the little masses of 
white froth which are sometimes so abundant in 
the summer on plants, and which are commonly 
known as cuckoo-spit or frog-spittle, but few 
comparatively know that they are formed by 
this insect. The young, hatched from the eggs 
laid by the froghopper, are not caterpillars or 
grubs, us is the case with most insects ; but, 
like the young of the aphides, which belong 
to the same natural order, they more or 
less resemble their parents. They are small, 
green, six-legged insects, provided with a long 
sucker as a mouth, with which they suck the 
juices of the leaves or young shoots on which 
they may happen to be. These juices having 
passed through their bodies are exuded in a 
frothy state, and the insects use this secretion as 
a protective covering. It doubtless makes a 
very efficient shelter from the sun and from the 
attacks of birds and insects. They soon die if 
deprived of this froth, and if taken from it soon 
orawl back into it again. Plants when attacked 
by this insect in any numbers suffer very much, 
for the amount of sap drawn off is very consider¬ 
able, and probably^much in excess of that taken 


hopper derives its name from its wonderful 
powers of jumping; it has been known 
to spring as far as 9 feet, which, consider¬ 
ing its size (only three-tenths of an inch 
in length), is truly marvellous, being more 
than three hundred times its own length. 
When disturbed it at once leaps away, ana so 
suddenly that it is generally impossible to see 
in which direction it has gone. This insect 
varies in general colour from yellowish-brown to 
almost black. The wings when extended 
measure about ^ inch from tip to tip. The 
upper pair is somewhat horny, and are gener¬ 
ally marked with two or three paler broken 
bands across them, and numerous small pale 
spots; the legs are yellowish, the hindmost 
pair are strong, and the ends of the shanks are 
widened out, furnished with a double row of 
fine spines, which doubtless assist the insect in 
leaping. The young insect or larvae is about 
\ inch in length when full grown, and is 
yellowish-green in oolour, with prominent 
brown eyes. The pupa is very similar, but has 
just the rudiments of wings. G. S. S. 



The Common Frog hopper or Froth Frog-hopper (Aphro- 
phora spumaria) in various stages of development. 


by any other insect of the same size, for plants 
sometimes quite drip with the moisture from 
the froth. I am not aware that these insects ever 
attack trees, but they do not seem at all par¬ 
ticular as to the plants they feed on. They 
apparently, however, prefer those of a somewhat 
succulent growth. They are often very abundant 
on the young shoots of Whitethorns in hedges, 
on the undersides of the leaves of Plums 
and Apricots, and on the leaves and young shoots 
of Honeysuckles, Carnations, Lavender, Lilies, 
Phloxes, Grass, etc. The best way to destroy 
this insect is as soon as it makes its appearance 
on plants, to remove it with a small Btiffish 
brush, which should then be dipped in a pan of 
water, or the shoots and leaves may be drawn 
through the fingers, which should be dipped 
in water to remove the froth and insects, before 
cleansing another leaf. Syringing would wash 
off the froth, but the insect would very likely 
remain, or merely be washed into some other 
plant. The eggs are laid in the autumn, pro¬ 
bably on the stems or shoots of the plants ; they 
do not hatch until the following spring. The 
young at once begin to suck the juice from the 
leaves. After some changes of skin they acquire 
the rudiments of wings, and in August or 
September this pupa skin cracks, and the per¬ 
fect Frog-hopper appears. I have found them 
surrounded by a kind of crust, formed by the 
froth drying up, and leaving sufficient space for 
the insect to move about in. The Frog- 


Planting a plot of land.— I have a piece 
of land of about 2 acres, which runs from north 
to south, being about 300 yards long and IS yards 
wide. It is strong Band, but of good quality, 
and I am thinking of converting it into a 
garden. It has formerly been oropped, 
and grows excellent produce. It stands 
right out in the open Do you think it 
could be profitably planted with fruit- 
trees, and if so, what kinds (Plums 
chiefly) should suit it best ? On the east 
and west sides (there being practically 
no north or south) there ia a good fence 
about 10 feet high on the west side, and 
on the east one about 4 feet. Should 
this be allowed to get higher, or remain 
as it is ? If you could kindly give me 
any advice on the matter generally, I 
shall esteem it a great favour.— Subscri¬ 
ber. 

* # * In the first place, if the measure¬ 
ments given are oorrect, the plot contains 
but little more than 1 acre (5,400 square 
yards), and nothing like 2 acres. Sand 
is not a good formation for most fruit- 
trees. Plums in especial like a strong 
loam, heavy rather than light, but if 
deeply trenched, rather heavily manured 
and some clay or mould can be added, 
they may do well. Damsons would be 
more likely to thrive, with Victoria, 
Orleans, and Black Diamond Plums. 
You may also plant Apples on the 
Paradise or Crab-stocks, and some Pears, 
but these on the “free” (Pear) stock. 
As regards varieties, that depends en¬ 
tirely on the purpose the fruit is required 
for, and to some extent on which succeed 
best in your particular soil and neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the way of bush fruits, Red 
and White Currants and Gooseberries will prob¬ 
ably succeed better than Black Currants or 
Raspberries. If you want any Strawberries, 
plant President, Eleanor, Elton Pine, and Black 
Prince or King of the Earlies. 

Coreopsis lanceolata.— In some soils 
this proves but an indifferent perennial. This 
property is no doubt induced in a measure by 
the free and protracted flowering. There is 
another condition of the plant that may be 
worthy of note as bearing on its short life, and 
it is that the older wood or root-stock is of a 
nature to produce most profusely a free running 
white fungus. Either the same or a similar 
fungus is to be seen on many of the woody 
rooted species of Sunflowers and their allies. 
This fungus seemB to poison the younger roots 
and cause a sickly growth, which frequently 
dies off in spring. I know it will be questioned 
whether the fungus is the cause or the effect. 
No doubt in some conditions of the soil the 
fungus, like the plant itself, may find more or 
less favourable conditions for development.—R. 

Erratum.— A slight mistake occurs in my article, 
*' llow to grow Exhibition Onions," in this week's issue 
(page 603), that 1 should like to see rectified. Instead of 
“The Banbury Giant, a selection from Trebon’s Giant 
Zittau," please read “ The Banbury Giant, a selection 
from Trelxin’s x Giant Zittau." As most readers are aware, 
Trebon's and “Giant Zittau ” are two separate varieties 
(one oval and the other globeX whereas in the article in 
quemi -n it one variety only.—A. W. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS IN 
ANGLESEA. 

Haying read with much interest in your valu¬ 
able paper notes on outdoor Chrysanthemums, I 
should like to give this year’s experience of 
them in Angleaea up to the present. I might 
say I got through the past October fairly well. 
After getting my stook of outtings in in the 
spring for pot-plants, instead of throwing the 
surplus outtings away I grew them on as well 
as the old roots in a sheltered corner of the 
garden, and when they had made a good start I 
planted them out in a row 3 feet apart on the 
end of a vegetable quarter, at the same time 
putting a firm stake to each plant, and attended 
to tying and stopping in the ordinary way as 
required through the summer. Then, as soon as 
I got my pot-plants housed in October—which 
was only in time to escape the first night’s frost— 
I lifted the outdoor ones and put them in the 
most sheltered places possible for covering at 
night, and now I am reaping a good harvest of 
flowers enough for ourselves and some to give 
away, whilst we have our pot-plants for growing 
in the house to look at and not to cut. I 
mention amongst the varieties grown, Avalanche, 
See or Melanie, Source d’Or, Viviand Morel, 
Margot, James Salter, and Rosea superba, which 
are flowering in abundanoe. I have cut some 
blooms from plants of Viviand Morel that have 
expanded quite 6 inches across, also some very 
good blooms from Avalanche and La Triomph- 
ante. The ones that have done so well without 
any protection exoept from a wall are Margot, 
Rosea superba, oolours that everyone admire, 
James Salter, Sasur Melanie, and the earlier- 
flowering Golden Cedo-Nulli. These are 
excellent outdoor kinds here, although we are in 
a very damp position and only two miles from 
the sea. The Christines, botn white and pink, 
do admirably out-of-doors. Anglssea. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN IRELAND. 

Op late years Mr. Moore, of the Royal 
Botanio Gardens, Glasnevin, has done much to 
stimulate an interest in Chrysanthemum oulture 
in Ireland, especially so in the neighbourhood oi 
Dublin. The Chrysanthemums at Glasnevin are 
arranged in a large conservatory, and to get a 
really good effect from some 500 plants, the 
reader can readily appreciate the necessity for 
staging plants which carry more than the 
orthodox three exhibition flowers. On first 
entering this lofty structure the effect is very 
striking. The method of arrangement must 
have been carefully thought out, as not only are 
the oolours delightfully blended, but each seotion 
of the Chrysanthemum finds many excellent 
representatives. Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed 
Anemones, Anemone-Pompons, and the ordinary 
Pompon flowers find a home here. Surely no 
better system of illustrating the many unique 
and charming forms, of which the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum partakes, could be adopted than is 
here done. The whole display is a splendid 
object lesson, and must make a garden of 
this kind a moat useful national institution. 
Varieties which were conspicuous, both for their 
oolour and the freedom of their flowering, were : 
Elsie Walker, a pretty little Pompon with well- 
formed blossoms, colour, crimson and yellow. 
Anemone, W. G. Drover; Mons. Freeman, a 
beautiful dwarf plant, carrying two or three 
dozen pretty little Japanese-incurved blossoms, 
pink and rosy-velvet in colour. Viviand Morel 
was very effective; its flowers freely produced, 
and the colour rosy-mauve. The rich crimson 
flowers of Japanese Chas. Shrimp ton were very 
noticeable. Chas. Davis, the bronzy-yellow 
sport from Viviand Morel, was equally well 
grown, and the blossoms from the terminal buds 
were of rich colour. Primrose League was a 
great surprise, its soft, primrose-coloured blos¬ 
soms opening quite freely, proving its value for 
the conservatory. A. H. Neve was extremely 
fine, the centre blooms in the cluster of blossoms 
in several instances being quite up to exhibition 
standard. Thdr&e Rey was equally good. 
Rose Wynne is muoh valued, the beautiful deli¬ 
cto blush flowers being much appreciated here. 
Mrs. C. Harman Payne, as grown in the frr- 
manner by the grower here, loses much of i 
C L* r j ene88, ^ ne l ar g e plant immediately insid 
the doorway made quite a pretty picture, th 
rosy-blush colouring being ektremeTv find 
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the Reflexed seotion, Oullingfordi was decidedly 
the best, the brilliant crimson flowers with the 
golden reverse to the florets forming a rich con¬ 
trast to many of the other colours. The Japa¬ 
nese Anemones were seen in good examples of 
W. W. Astor, with its salmon-blush guard florets 
and disc of rose and yellow—truly a most deli¬ 
cate colour. Mrs. R. Owen, white, was very 
chaste, and was muoh admired. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was another of this type, the colour 
being pale blush, and this is also a free grower. 
Of the Pompons, Viotorine, with its dark brown, 
refined globular flowers, freely produced, was 
noted for its beauty. William Westlake, the 
best of theyellow Pompons, was in good form ; 
also the Hybrid Pompon, William Kennedy, 
with its crimson-amaranth flowers. Of course 
there were many others, too numerous to 
mention here, but the same system of culture 
was adopted in each instance. From the appear¬ 
ance of the plants they were evidently allowed 
to now to produce terminal buds, and then 
slightly disbudded. In this way it is quite easy 
to nave plants carrying two or three dozen very 
pretty and highly-coloured flowers. The most 
striking feature to the writer was the ready way 
in which the Anemone flowers were developing, 
and as they were mostly in the back row of 
plants they appeared to stand out prominently, 
and so were charmingly associated with the other 
forms of the flower. To oomplete the picture 
greenhouse climbers were growing here and 
there in this house, and these, together with 
Palms and other foliaged plants, formed a nice 
background to the Chrysanthemums in the 
front. The people of Dublin crowd into the 

g ardens to see the Chrysanthemums during the 
owering season. D. B. Crane. 


resemble tiny Fuchsia flowers, the perianth being 
only three-eighths of an inch long. In colour 
they are of nearly the same shade of silvery 
grey as the under surface of the leaves. Their 
greatest charm, however, as hardy shrubs in 
flower in November is the rich powerful fra¬ 
grance, very much resembling that of the Gar¬ 
denia. The species is a native of Japan, and 
there are several very handsome variegated 
forms of it in cultivation. A fine specimen is in 
flower near the Palm-house at Kew. Close to it 
is one also of the nearly allied E. glabra; this, 
too, is in bloom. 

Stag’a-hom Sumach (Rhus typhina).— 
Amongst the trees and shrubs cultivated for the 
autumnal colouring of their leaves, Rhus typhina 
(the Stag’s-horn Sumach) deserves a prominent 

{ >laoe. It is a small tree or large shrub, with 
arge and striking pinnate leaves 2 feet to 3 feet 
long, the leaflets being lanceolate, coarsely 
toothed, hairy, and numbering from ten to 
thirteen pairs, with an odd terminal one, on 
each leal Daring the summer they are of a 
rioh deep green, but in autumn change to a 
dark crimson or purplish-red. No shrub 
appears to colour with greater oertainty 
and regularity. The speoies is a native of 
North America, extending from the Southern 
United States northwards to Canada. It is of 
rather crooked and ungainly growth when it 
reaches the adult stage, but when grown in a 
mass for autumn effect it should be treated as 
Paulownia imperialis is sometimes done, and 
cut hard back each spring before growth com¬ 
mences, leaving one or two shoots only to each 
plant. By this means it is kept low, and the 
foliage is muoh larger than that of the full-grown 
tree. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

1835. — Hacalyptus - trees daring 
Winter.— It is soaroely likely that Euoalyptus 
globulus will withstand the winter at Brighton 
unharmed. Even in the most sheltered nooks 
of the south-western seaboard this tree, though 
rarely killed outright, is often cut back. I 
know of only one tree that remains uninjured by 
the past winter. The tree in question is grow¬ 
ing on the bank of the River Dart, is sheltered on 
all sides, and especially from the north and east, 
from which points no wind can reach it. It is 
5 feet above high-water mark, and has now 
reached a height of about 20 feet. Eucalypti 
winter well in rooms if looked after, and can 
then be planted out in the spring. Such sub¬ 
jects are best grown in pots during the winter 
in those localities where cold winds and sharp 
frosts are experienced.—S. W. F. 

Paulownia imperialis.— It is seldom 
that one has the chance of seeing the above tree 
in bloom in England, but I should be inclined 
to assign it an earlier blooming period than does 
“A.” in his article on the Paulownia (p. 585), 
where he gives the time as the end of June and 
beginning of July. On the three occasions on 
which I have witnessed its blooming in this 
country, May has been the month of its per¬ 
fection, one of the trees being nearly in bloom 
during April. In many French and Spanish 
towns this handsome tree does remarkably well, 
and the sight of quaint old squares, with their 
trees festooned with purple-lilac racemes of 
flowers on a still April morning is a sight to be 
remembered.—S. W. F. 

Elaeagnus pangens.— This is one of the 
evergreen species of Klreagnus, and in the south 
of England, at any rate, it is a really valuable 
and ornamental shrub. As an evergreen it is a 
welcome contrast to the Pontic Rhododendrons, 
Laurels, etc., with which so many gardens are 
overburdened, but flowering as it does during 
October and November, when pretty nearly 
everything else is preparing for the winter’s 
rest, it ought to be doubly appreciated. The 
leaves are 1£ inches to 3 inches long, and, like 
the bark of the young branches, dark brown 
and scabrous. The upper surface of the leaves 
is a vivid, lustrous green, but they are beauti¬ 
fully Bilvery beneath ; both surfaces are thickly 
pitted with small holes, but more especially the 
under one, which is also specked with small 
darkly-coloured scales. The flowers are borne 
in short clusters in the axils of the leaves; they 
are pendalons, somewhat ball-shaped, and 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES. 

Too frequently the importance of planting these 
in due season is by no means fully appreciated, 
and so long as the bulbs remain apparently 
sound in the dry state, planting is deferred and 
often neglected. But if those that remained 
undisturbed in the ground were examined, it 
would be found that several inches of new roots 
had been produced even as early as the beginning 
of October. This alone should prove that too 
long a season of dryness is not desirable or even 
necessary. Frequently when the resting is 
enforced beyond reasonable limits a dry rot seta 
in that plays havoc in a Bhort time. This is true 
of the English section so-called more than of the 
Spanish in my experience, and may in some 
degree possibly owe its origin to an imperfect 
Bystem of drying after lifting the bulbs. In¬ 
deed, once thoroughly dried, I find they are 
safer stored in perfectly dry sand in shallow 
boxes in a well-ventilated place rather than 
exposed to the fluctuating influences of weather 
and consequent atmospheric changes. Complet¬ 
ing their flowering and growth by the middle c f 
July the period of rest immediately ensues, 
while during autumn and winter they are quite 
active at the root. In the case of heavy soils 
and such as are cold, I believe in a short rest 
each year as a preventive of deterioration of the 
bulbs. To this end I would lift them, if pos¬ 
sible, any time after the middle of July and 
rest them for six or eight weeks. Failing this, 
place lights over the beds and rest them in this 
way for at least ten weeks. As pat plants these 
lovely Irises do not receive much attention. 
While not capable of enduring anything ap¬ 
proaching a forcing temperature, they may be 
forwarded in pots in a greenhouse quite easily. 
Under this treatment the exquisite beauty of 
their flowers is enhanced. Any required for this 
purpose should be potted early in the autumn 
and remain plunged 6 inches deep in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre till the end of February, or they 
may be introduced at the beginning of this 
month into a oold house and brought on gradu¬ 
ally. The Spanish section being the earlier are 
better for this purpose, and of these some of the 
pure white kinds are lovely in the extreme. 
From the moment growth commences plenty of 
water will be needed at the roots. H. 


Chrysanthemum sports.—We have received 
sports from “J. O., Hertford,' and "G. S. Norton, 1 ’ 
in both oeaee the dowers being very promising. We 
advise both correspondents to grow the plants on, and see 
what the blooms are Hko next autumn from strong 
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BOUS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.- Queries and antigen are inserted in 
Q ABDniDO free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be ciearlu and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oarducio, 37 , Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisbrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gabduins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as cannot 
l *ell be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obs er v at ions permit , the correspondents who seek assist- 
smoe. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gararhom 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1918. —Pekoe Tea.—A plant of Pekoe Tea whiah 1 
erew from seed in 1839 is now flowering. It is growing too 
tall. When ahould I cut it down—now, in the spring, or 
summer? It is in a C-inch pot, and has never been 
repotted. I have no heat at my disposal.— Slrdbkook. 

1919. —Chrysanthemums daring last Octo¬ 
ber. —Would"?., Grange-over-Sands,” whose most en¬ 
couraging paper to amateur Chrysanthemum growers 
appeared in Gardkxino, November 23rd, kindly write again 
for the benefit of another amateur who has not been quite 
to suoceeeful, and say at what lime the cuttings were 
struck, and what treatment they had previous to being 
plunged in kitchen garden? — North Tyrosk, Ireland. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers ' 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1920.— Hyacinths in glasses ( Grand Maitre ) — 
The Hyacinths will do for a time in the north window, but 
should be moved to the south os soon as convenient. 

1921— Oaillardias {Guinevere). —Gaillardias will not 
require any protection, but after frost it will be as well to 
press the soil round them ; the lifting power of the frost is 
great. 

1922. —Potatoes sprouting (B. W. D.).— spread 
the Potatoes out thinly in the lightest part of the cellar, 
and turn over occasionally. Altering their position checks 
growth. 

1923. —Marechal Niel Rose ( Annie K. Martin).— 
The Rose will not hurt the Vines if kept within bounds 
and free from mildew. We have often seen the Marechal 
Niel do well in vineries. 

1924. — Lioam (Amateur).— The sample sent was a very 
fair one, wanting, however, in fibre, but in such material 
fruit, hardy flowers, and Roses should do well. It is very 
Important not to plant in such ground when at all wet. 

1925 -Red-spider on Grape-Vine (Young 
Beginner).— Tobacco fumigation will not kill red-spider. 
Soap and water syringed forcibly against the plants they 
attack will settle them; so will clean water if used in 
time. 

1920.— Acorns and Sweet Chestnut (S. ny 
Acorns or Chestnuts are not difficult to keep. Plant in 
February. There are plenty of sheltered valleys in the 
southern counties where land suitable for almost any 
purpose can be purchased. An advertisement will bring 
information. 

1927.—Vine-border outside (C. F. A.),— We advise 
you to rely upon top-dressing. Use artificial Vine- 
manure, and you will not be able to crop too much in 
such a small border. Cannot you extend under gravel 
path, replace gravel after making border? Remove inert 
surface soil yearly in spring and replace with new rich 
material. 

1928 — The best Tea Roses (Mazirini).-Q loire 
de Dijon, Homer, Bdle Lyonnaiee, lion. Edith Gifford, 
Mme. Berard, Perle des Jardins, President, Souvenir d'un 
▲mi, Catherine Mermet, Fran<?isca Kruger, Anna Ollivier, 
and L’ldeol. Nipbetos is no use out-of-doors ia your 
district, and you will find those mentioned hardy, Ires, 
and do much better than Niphetos. 

1929. —Woodlice (G. 11. Eiioards ).—These pesti must 
bo trapped by means of small pots laid on their sides with 
r small piece of boiled Potato in the bottom of each, and 
mum up with loose hay or Moss. Turn out the contents 
into boiling water every morning. If you can find their 
boles pour a kettleful of boiling water down each. Such 
rich soil will not suit Camellias. 

1930. —Strawberry plants too vigorous 
(J. B . M.y— You cannot plant now. Wait till Maron, select¬ 
ing some of the strongest young plants from Bide of the old 
Ones, those with a good crown, and lift with some earth 
or ball of soil. August and September are best months for 
planting. Can you not get new plants ? It would pay 
you to buy pot plants, as yours are so much exhausted. 

1931. —Roses for a bed (M. O'Brien).— You must 
Int of all have the soil trenched up at least 2 feet deep 
and well manured. It might perhaps, under the circum¬ 
stance*, as the bed is not ready, be as well to defer the 
pUn»4"g till February, or as soon after as the weather is 
suitable, but it is very important to have the bed well 
prepared and exposed to the weather a little before plant¬ 
ing. Tbere would be about room for a dozen Roses, and we 
should not recommend many varieties, and these should 
Include Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Duchess of Albany, 
a deeper pink form of La- France, and Ulrich Brunner, 

digitized by tjOOgFe 


1932.— Privet bashes (Privet)-—' The cause of the 

S lants " fading" is probably their having been replanted 
eeper than before, and resting on chalk will not ao them 
any good. The Privet is a tough subject, however, and 
the plants will no doubt pull round and do all right 
presently. It would be as well to mulch them with man¬ 
ure in the spring. Any that fail muBt be replaced not 
later than April next. 

1933.— A bed Of Roses (Mrs. Roberts).—Do not mix 
Roses and Clematises indiscriminately. If the latter are 
allowed to ramble over the Roses at will they will quickly 
ruin them. We should be inclined to plant the Roses in the 
middle of the bed and the Clematis outside, training these 
on low wire arches or the like. Beyond this, red Roses 
and blue Clematis are sure to clash, and we should be 
inclined to fill the bed with one or other—not mix them. 

1934.— Hydrangeas turning white (Subscriber, 
Glarryford).— The leaves of these plants often become 
discoloured in this way towards the autumn, but they 
ought not to be diseased. Possibly the drainage is not 
right and the roots consequently unhealthy. These 
plants delight in a light well-drained soil, and a warm 
situation. Remove the plant to a fresh position in the 
spring if it is not doing well. There is no need to remove 
the Lateral growth. Keep the plants well-nourished and 
they will be all right. 

1935.— Roses for a conservatory (P. F.).— Yes; 
either of the Roses mentioned will do on a north-east 
aspect, though you cannot expect them to flower quite os 
freely as if they received more sun. Either will succeed, 
failing a proper bed, in a large box which should measure 
at least 6 feet long, 2| feet or 3 feet in width, and 2 feet to 
2} feet deep. Lapagerias would do even better than 
Roses in such a house, and may be similarly planted, but 
the soil Bhould be lighter, a mixture of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, sand, etc. 

1930.— Twelve Chrysanthemums for cut¬ 
ting (Gruineverc) —We think it will be found that many 
of the best exhibition varieties will do well for cutting: 
Viviand Morel we find excellent, W. H. Lincoln, Stanstead 
White,Th£r6se Rey, Miss Libbie Allen, Beauty of Exmouth, 
Pelican, Sunflower, William Coles, Golden Gate. Then 
among the old varieties: Elaine, Florence Percy, and 
Potter Palmer are very good for late white. Source d'Or 
is a very useful early bronze and Gloire du Rooher is a 
very telling variety for cutting. 

1937.— Flowers for exhibition (Surfaceman). — 
Of Dahlias select Mrs. Gladstone (silvery-pink) and Wm. 
Rawlings (crimson-purple), a good contrast. Of the Asters 
(we presume you mean China Asters) choose the Victoria 
and P&ony-flowered. Of Antirrhinums White Swan (pure 
white), and the finer seedlings, many of which are splen¬ 
did for colour. The two bait stocks are Ten-week and 
East Lothian, and of African Marigolds choose the 
orange and lemon-coloured forms, and of the French a 
good strain of seedlings simply. 

1938.—sickly Palm (Litnngsiom).— The appearance 
of the leaves denotes decidedly that the plants have 
suffered from dryness at the root. You have possibly 
merely damped the surface, not giving sufficient water 
at each application to well soak the bed, the soil being 
very firm. There are no insects on the leaves, so that is 
not the reason, but the dried-up character of the foliage 
points to dryness at the root. You should succeed well 
with the Rose in the border. Give it plenty of space, and 
it will need much water, as the position is warm. 

1939.— Best red, white, and pink Celery 
(Celery).—The best large kinds of Celery are Major Clarke, 
Leicester, and Ivory’s Nonesuch (Early Rose, and Standard 
Bearer are excellent but nor large), Wright's Giant White, 
Grove White, Crystal White, and Salid White are reliable 
large white varieties. Dress your land freely with soot, 
also salt when watering in summer, or lime in winter. 
Sow seed in March for general crop. Never let the plants 
get dry, and do not sow in too much heat. If you sow in 
February keep the plants moving, os a oheck causes them 
to run to seed. Use cow-manure freely and artificial- 
manure in summer, such as fish, well watered in. 

1910.—Stopping Chrysanthemums for early 
November snow (A Constant Reader).— Your list is 
a very long one, and to describe each variety fully would fill 
several columns in this paper. We therefore suggest that 
all the varieties you name, with the exception of Golden 
Gate, Gioriosum, and Snowdrop, should be pinched if the 
" break” has not been made naturally by the third week 
in May. The three varieties mentioned here should be 
pinched during the first week in May. Any of those 
varieties in your list which are known to develop their 
blossoms just a little early should have the operation of 
pinching deferred until tbe lost week in May. This ahould 
assist you in timing your buds for the date you name. Put 
in your cuttings as soon As you can, commencing with the 
Ute sorts. 

1941 . — Chrysanthemums unsatisfactory 

(11. B.). —From your description the cause of your Chrys¬ 
anthemum blossoms having an eye in the past season is 
probably owing to the late date on which the buds were 
" secured.” To avoid this you will find it a great advantage 
to manipulate the plants somewhat ia the manner you 
describe. To simplify our reply we suggest that in all 
cases where your plants do not make a natural “ break ” 
by the end of the third week in May, that you should 
pinch the top of each shoot on that date. In most instances 
the "crown” buds, when they appear afterwards, should 
be seen on dates sufficiently early lor you to ensure the 
production of nice full blooms when tbe flowering season 
comes round. It would be better to pinoh the snoots of 
Primrose League, Golden Gate, Ohas. Blick, and Waban 
quite ten days earlier, as these four varieties are somewhat 
later than the others, and require a longer time to develop 
their buds. By the same rule those varieties which are 
earlier should be treated a week later. 

1942.— Cutting a Box-he<lge.— Would you kindly 
state the proper time for cutting back a Box-hedge?— 
Box. 

*** Cut the Box hedge back in spring, say about April or 
March, if you cut back into old wood. 

1948.—Watering Vines.—Should Vines be watered 
when at rest ? Say from now to February (inside border) ? 
Old canes.—C. S. 

\* If the border is very dry it should be moistened, not 
otherwise. If a border has been allowed to get dust-dry it 
will take same time to moisten it thoroughly. 


1944. —Baoharls bulbs.—Are imported bulbs of 
Eucharit amazonica to be bought, and where ?—S. S. 

%* Yes, these may be had at times. Get the catalogues 
of the London salerooms, and you will probably find what 
you require sooner or later. 

1945. —Chrysanthemums for market.—Will 
you kindly give me through Gardening six of the best 
early white Chrysanthemums for market ?—A. E. B. 

For Jt noerinj in September : Lidy Fi(z icy gram and 
Mme. C. Desgranges. To follow these during October : 
Elaine, MdUe. Lacroix, Souvenir de Petite A mie. 

1940.-Renovating Box-hedge.—A Box-hedge is 
in some parts dead and in others too thick. Can any be 
taken from the thick part and planted in tbe plaoes where 
the Bdx ha 9 died ? And if so, when ?—Box. 

*»* We have serious doubts about this. One should see 
the hedge before advising. If the hedge »e large and old 
you had better fill in with fresh plants. They will soon 
cut into shape. 

1947.—Clematis flammula.—I have a well-grown 
Clematis fall of blossom every summer but no 

fragrance. Can I do anything to remedy the defect? 1 
will be grateful for advice.—!. H. 

*,* The flowers on plants growing strongly are some¬ 
times less fragrant than where there is less vigour. In 
this case patience will be rewarded. 

1943.—Planting perennials.—When is the best 
time to plant Gypeophlla panlculata, Rudbeckia purpurea, 
Scabioea caucasfca, static® latifolla? Do they need any 
special soil or protection in winter ?—Mart. 

*/ Any time when the weather is open. The best time 
to divide the roots is in spring when growth is commenc¬ 
ing. 

1049.—Planting Carnation layers.—I have some 
strong Carnation layers, well-rooted, which I have not at 
present removed from the old plant. Will it hurt to move 
them now, or would they be better left till Maroh?— Mary. 

* * September was the proper month for planting these , 
and as it is so late, you had better let them remain until 
early March, when carefully plant them where they are 
intended to /lower. 

1950. —Hardy Fuchsias.—Win you kindly tell me 
the proper treatment for a bed of outdoor common red 
Fuchsias? Should they be cut down now, and what dres¬ 
sing, If any, given ?—M. A. B. 

%* All round the south and west coasts Fuchsias 
require no protection, but in cold districts they should be 
heavily mulched with something before frost sets in. Ashes, 
leaf-mould, old tan, or Cocoa-fibre will do. 

1951. —Planting Belladonna Ulles.—How deep 
should bulbs of Belladonna Lilies be planted out-of-doors 
for permanency ?—Cymro. 

* # * A warm spot is essential, sunny, sheltered, and 
thoroughly well drained. Put them 9 inches deep and 
cover over the surface soil with litter as further pro¬ 
tection against frost. This lovely flower is usually most 
happy in a sunny border of light soil skirting a plant- 
house. 

1952. —Grafting.—Is it safe to graft young Plums, 
Paradise and Quinoe stocks, next spring, which have been 
planted this month, or is it bettor to leave them till sum¬ 
mer for budding, and if any miss, to graft them the 
following spring?— Richard Bixnb. 

*/ We would not advise grafting trees planted this 
month; they require a longer period or one season's 
growth, and if you graft you may lose both stock and 
grafts. We advise leaving them till next spring or sum¬ 
mer twelve month and then graft on bud as you desire. 

1953. —Orchid culture.—Would you kindly explain 
the reason why Odontoglossum crispum is putting up 
growing shoots instead of flowering ? Also what treatment 
Oacidium papilio should have?—T. F. A. 

\* Young plants full of growth do sometimes miss 
dowering. Everybody has this experience. Oncidium 
papilio requires a warmer and drier house than the 
Odontoglots They are generally grown in what is termed 
the West-Indian house. 

1954. —Planting Gladioli.—I bought a few roots 
of red ani white Gladioli a few weeks ago and planted 
them at once. Was I right, or had 1 better take them 
up again, and keep them in the house until spring ?— 

M. L. 

%• These must not be planted yet, as they are not 
thoroughly hardy Keep them dry and safe from frost, 
and plant them about 4 inches deep in March or April, 
in a bed of good deep sandy loam. 

1955. —Manure for Baoharls.—Please name the 
best stimulant tor Euoharis amazonica ?—S. S. 

* # * There is nothing better in a general way than soot- 
water. While the plants are in full growth a handful of 
good guano may be dissolved in each can of water occasion¬ 
ally—say once a fortnight or so. This, tcith a weak, clear 
infusion of sheep'8-manure now and then, trill amply 
suffice. 

1956. —Peaches Infested with red-spider.— 
I have a large Peach-house which was infested this summer 
with red-spider. The house is old, and it could not be 
washed for want of time. What remedy should I adopt in 
lieu of scrubbing woodwork and painting the trees ?—U. S. 

*»* Syringe the trees and the house thoroughly two or 
three times with Sunlight soap, 5 oz. to the gallon. Use it 
Warm-say, 100 degs. Gishurst compound will do as 
well {f you prefer it. 

1957. —Famigating plants.—Can you tell me a 
way to fumigate plants for green-fly, fco., without filling 
the whole house, as 1 have sn entrance to glass-house 
from the drawing-room, also another door connecting, and 
it is difficult to keep fumes from getting all over dwelling? 
—B. Ebdell. 

Cannot you move the plants infested xrithfiies to the 
pottingshed or some other out-building and fumigate or 
vapourise them there) Tobacco-powder may be dusted 
over the flies if the plaids cannot be taken out, and in the 
course of a few hours washed off with the syringe. 
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1058. —Worms on lawn.—Please inform me of the 
beet way to get rid of worms on the lawn ? They heave up 
to such an extent as to completely spoil the Grase and level 
of the croquet-ground. Do they do any good ? Also the 
wire and common earth-worms did great harm to my 
Potatoes this year?—M. Z. Bridgsr. 

*»* Dust the Grata frequently with freak lime and soot, 
preferably on moist, mild evenings . 

1059. — Mulberries falling:. —Kindly let me know 
through your valuable paper why the Mulberries fall off 
a tree before they are ripe, as they have done so here the 
last few years ? The tree was planted about fifty years ago 
on a lawn near the north side of the house ; there are 
trees and Evergreens about which rather shelter it. The 
tree used to bear well.—C lavrrdox Lira. 

* # * Your Mulberry must suffer from drought , doubtless 
caused by the surrounding trees. Can you give more 
light t As by so doing the tree will get more moisture. The 
season was a favourable one for ripening. Old trees 
should always bear well. Thinning of branches where 
very dense may assist in the ripening. 

1060. —New Zealand plants.—I have received 
some Flax, Native Fern, Oordyline indivisa, CSordyline 
australis, etc., seeds from New Zealand. When should I 
sow, and what kind of soil will they require ?—Dbrwknt. 

* # * The Fern-teed had better be town at once, on a rough 
surface of pure loam or peat, in a well-drained pan, and 
be placed in a warm, “ guiet” house at about 60 degs., with 
moist atmosphere. tDo not water overhead, but by dipping, 
and keep moist and shaded throughout. The Cordyline 
and Flax ( Phormium ) should be sown in well-drained 
pans of very sandy loam and peat, in the spring, and 
placed in a moderate hot-bed . 

1061. —Renovating: Tews.— We have a row of old 
Yews, 20 feet high. They have been neglected, and have 
grown thin at the bottom, and the lower boughs have been 
sawn off close to the trunk to the height of about 5 feet. 
They are growing vigorously at the top. Would it do to 
cut off the heads of the trees, so as to throw the growth 
downwards?—H. H. 


1903. —Liquid-manure—Would you tell me if the 
following Is a proper mixture, and what part of the 
kitchen, flower, or shrubbery garden requires it the 
most? We empty the houee-Blops each morning into a 
large cask, and add soot and hen-manure.—Zo. 

*,* Dilute the mixture well (with three to five parts of 
water at least) and apply it during the season of growth 
only, and preferably in dry weather, to Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Leeks, Celery, Cekriac, Scarlet Runners, etc.; 
also to established (not newly planted) Roses and Straw¬ 
berries, and during the winter and early spring to any 
fruit-trees that have been planted some years and are bear¬ 
ing well. 

1969. —Climbers for a south wall.— Please name 
twelve climbing plants for wall, south and west aspects? 
I have Rojes, Virginian Creepers, and Clematis. The 
wall is 20 feet high. What I want is thoroughly good bright 
flowering plants, high olimbers. I may say the wall is 
covered with wirework? Also please name six good 
varieties of Ivy—cut-leaved and variegated? I have plenty 
of the common sorts.—M azarin i. 

*,* The common white, the winter or " naked-flowered ” 
Jasmines, with the handsome J, revolutum, Passiflora 
ccerulea, and P. Constance Elliot (white), Eicauonia 
macrantha, Pyrus japonica. Wistaria sinensis l Cralcegus 
pyracantha, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, and 
C. azureus, Chimonanthus fragrans, and Garrya ellip- 
tica, the last turn being winter-flowering. 

1970. —Aralla.—I have a fine one in flower. When and 
how can it be propagated by cuttings ?—Furvo. 

*** Aralia Sieboldi is readily propagated by means of 
either cuttings, eyes, or from seed. Take the first half- 
ripened tops’ side-shoots, or the bare stems, cut into " eyes,” 
in February, March, or April, and insert them rather 
closely in pots or pans of sandy loam and peat, placing 
them in a warm house or moderate hotbed. When rooted 
and growing pot them off singly, and grow on in the usual 
way. Seeds may be sown in the spring In a well-drained 

S \n of similar soil, and pricked off into small pots when 
rgt enough. 


* # * Certainly, if you want to make a hedge of them ; if 
not, let them grow, as it is a pity to mutilate a beautiful 
tree. There is no top-dressing that will make them break 
below whilst they are growing vigorously at the top. Yews 
always lose their lower branches, like most trees, up to the 
height of a few feet, unless grown as hedges. 

1962. — Removing: old leaves from Straw¬ 
berries.— Should the old leaves be cut off Strawberry- 
plante ? If so, when should it be done ?— Mary. 

*** The old foliage is best cut away from the plants as 
soon after the crop is cleared and the old leaves have got 
brown—say in early September—as then the plants have 
time to make new growth before winter. It is full late 
now, but we would still advise cutting off old leafage to 
admit light to new crowns; but do not cut too sever Ay at 
this season, merely trim up. 

1963. —(Gooseberry and Currant-trees fell¬ 
ing?.— I cannot account for my Gooseberry and Currant- 
trees doing so badly when everything else succeeds. They 
make no wood and only seem half alive. May it be cold 
winds, or is it likely 1 use too much liquid-manure, or that 
It is too strong from the house ?— Ulvbrston. 

V The liquid, if not strong, should do good. What is 
your soil, heavy or light i We advise a good mulch of 
decayed manure now on the surface, and omit using 
liquid for a time. If used dilute it with dear water ; it is 
much too strong as received from the house. 

1964. — Tall herbaceous plants.— Would you be 
kind enough to give me the names of a few tall growing 
plants that would do for a small cottage garden, and 
that would last for two or three years ? It Is in front of 
the house, surrounded by a 3-foot wall. Not knowing 
much about gardening, I should be thankful for your 
information.—A Nsw Bmhnnir. 

*** The best plants for your purpose are Hollyhocks, 
Delphiniums, Lupines (perennial). Sunflowers, Helian- 
thus, and some of the taller Michaelmas Daisies or 
Asters, and Lilies of sorts. 

1965 —Leggy Qlolre de Dijon Rose.— Up the 
front of my house, which faces north, 1 have a climbing 
“ Gloire de Dijon ? the upper part hae borne many 
flowers, but this year the lower part has had neither Roses 
nor leaves. What ought to be done and when ?—N. G. B. 

V Roses after a few years often get bare at the base 
unless they are carefully trained by bringing down some 
of the strong shoots into a more horizontal position to in¬ 
duce more growth at the base of the plant. 

1966.— Diseased Aram Lilies.-Will you kindly 
tell me the cause of the buds of my Aram Lilies being 
diseased like the specimen I send you ? The plants appear 
quite healthy, and have done well for eight years, but these 
last two years the buds have been diseased, under the 
same treatment. I plunge them in the open garden in 
May, repot them in September, and place them In a house 
at 60 dega.—R. C. T. 

*,* We do not think there is anything the matter with 
the blooms enclosed, except want of heat. The plants must 
be well watered, and in order to expand property they 
require a warmth of at lead 60 degs. at this season. 


1967.—Early Potatoes.—I have just bought a 
range of frames, 26 feet by 6 Inches, with heating apparatus, 
which I shall not be able to use until February, being 
desirous of growing something to pay. I had thought of 
planting early Potatoes, say end of February, and between 
the sets planting Mushroom spawn. Would this arrange¬ 
ment answer, or ooukl you suggest something better? I 
have a grand garden and light rich soil for Potatoes, and 
am planting a lot In the spring, and following out an 
artiole that appeared in Gardening, October 19th, by " J.” 
—Frrd. Coopxr. 


*** Plant the frames with early Potatoes by all means. 
We do not think you can do much, if any better, and the 
time mentioned will be very suitable —that is, given a warm 
position and the glass being covered on frosty nights. But 
tf would be useless to put Mushroom spawn between the 
rows, for one thing the earthing up would break the 
spawn-threads and spoil the crop. Better let the Potatoes 
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1971. — Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— Please name 
the twenty-four best Hybrid Perpetual Roses for cut- 
flowers ? On no account will I have a variety that pro¬ 
duces its flowers in clusters with little or no stem. 1 
should like the varieties to have well-shaped and bright- 
coloured flowers— MA7.ARINI. 

*** Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Chas. Lefebvre, Doctor Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Dupuy Jamain, Ed. Morren, Emily Laxton, Fisher 
Holmes, Generdl Jacqueminot, Heinrich Schultheis, 
Hippolyte Jamain, Jean Liabaud, John Hopper, Jules 
Margottin, Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Marie Beaumann, Meneille de Lyon, Reynolds Hole. 
SencUeur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner , Xavier Olibo, ana 
Augustine Guinosseau. 

1972. —Transplanting Seakale.— Should be glad 
to know if old Seak&le will bear transplanting and how to 
treat It when cankered ? Would healthy crowns about 
1 foot long. If cut off and replanted, grow, and would the 
old roots, If Bound, and side shoots be available for an 
additional crop ? Will be obliged by any information as to 
the treatment of Seakale that has been neglected ? — Furvo. 

V Old roots of Seakale are practically useless, and 
young plants raised from either seed or root-cuttings 
annually, art far superior. To do well Seakale requires 
to be transplanted yearly in good, deep rich soil, and 
have a sprinkling of salt or nitrate of soda now and 
then. Seaweed is also an excellent fertiliser, where 
obtainable. 


1973.— Treatment of Orlnum.— I have bought a 
large bulb at a sale for which I paid 4s.; it Is labelled 
“Orlnmum.” 1 have looked in several lists, and can get 
no description of it. The bulb is only half covered with 
clay. Should it be plunged altogether in soil ? I should 
be very grateful for some idea as to its colour, else, and 
usual cost ?— A Const a xt Rkadkr. 

*** Crinum capense is a noble bulbous plant, producing 
fine heads of funnel-shaped blossoms of a soft rosy hue 
towards the end of summer, on stems 3 feet or S feet high. 
It should be planted 4 inches to 6 inches deep, in good light 
loamy or peaty soil in the open ground. There is a pure 
white coloured form of this which is catalogued, toe see, 
at Is., the type being about 9d. C. Moorei is priced at 
St. 6d., C. grandiflorum at 3s. 6d., and C. PoweUi at 5s. 
The value depends entirely upon which variety you have. 


1974. —Vines.—The Vines in three houses have been 
mildewed the past two years and entirely destroyed. 
Bouille bordelaise has failed to oheok it. They were in 
old houses with the glass broken. The houses are now 
repaired. I propose to scrape and wash the Vines, to 
change the soil, paint inside woodwork, and lime the walls, 
also to employ heat. Do you think this will prevent any 
further outbreak, or must the Vines, which are fifteen 
years old, be replaced ?— Lkx. 

\* The disease may have arisen simply, or chiefly, from 
the draughts caused by the broken glass and general 
neglect, and in this case the measures you propose will 
probibly prove effectual, especially if on the first signs of 
the disease reappearing in the spring, sulphur is used 
freely in the house. But in many cases mildew arises from 
stagnant moisture, some unhealthy condition at the roots, 
when nothing short of lifting the plants, remaking the 
border, and replanting will be of any avail. 

1975. — Pruning Pyramid Cherry-trees.— These 
trees were planted about nine or ten years ago. They have 
not been pruned. The trees are of good shape, and are a 
mass of flower-buds up to within about a foot of the tope 
of the highest branches. These are, however, getting too 
high (8 feet to 10 feet from the ground) to net conveni¬ 
ently, and unless I net closely the birds take every Cherry. 
Would it be safe to take the tops off the shoots to keep 
them from going higher ? Or how can I keep them from 
getting beyond control? They are Duke sorts. Soil, heavy 
loam, subsoil, clay.—O. F. A. 

*** We advise partial topping not heading down. Bo 
the work piecemeal yearly. Take a portion of each, and 
thin out the thick shoots. If you cut all shoots in one 
year gumming and ranker will follow. Let the work bo 
done in two or three seasons. 


1976.— Treatment of Fuchsias— The leaves of 
my Fuchsias began to tarn yellow and fall off, so I cut the 

E fonts down and put them under the staging of green- 
ouse. I cut them back early in November, and now I am 
told It was much too early to do it. and that I shall most 
probably lose them all. Will you kindly state what would 
be the best plan to follow ?—W. D. 

**• It was unwise to cut back the Fuchsias in their green 
state. You should have ivetoed till February. Probably 
most of them will start again from the bottom. Tou can 
do nothing with them at present beyond keeping them dry 
and cool. 

1977.— Levelling a lawn.- 1 have just levelled a 
piece of lawn and re-iurfed it. I shall be most grateful if 
you will inform me what I should do in erder to obtain the 
best results next season ? In case there should be any 
hollows when the earth has got washed down and set, 
should I raise the turf and fill in under it ? Or should I 
top-dre» it and sow with seed? Also would it be advis¬ 
able to sow the whole lawn next spring ?—C. H. Frnwiok. 

*»* Any very s light depressions may be top-dressed with 
fine sandy soil to the level in the spring, and a bit of seed 
sprinkled over will be better, but if more than 1 inch in 
depth better lift the turf and put a little fresh soil in 
underneath. Any 41 humps ” should be brought down with 
the beater, preferably when the ground is soft after rain. 

1978.— Troughs for Potatoes.— In your publica¬ 
tion of Ootober 19th, there was an excellent article on 
growing, Ac., early Potatoes, which will be most useful to 
me (“ Potato notes,” by “ J"). In the article be mentions 
troughs which he uses for covering the sets lor protection. 
I shall be much obliged if your correspondent will give me 
fall particulars of the rough boards which he makes his 
troughs of, length, width, and thickness ? — Frkdk. 
Coopsr. 

Six-inch, or “ flooring ” boards, would scarcely afford 
enough head-room to the young plants , we should say, and 
we should prefer those 9 inches wide by about 1 inch thick, 
nailed together at right angles. Lengths of about 13 feet 
would be very suitable for such work. Nail the boards 
together first, and tar them afterwards. 

1979.— HaohariS.—Will you kindly name the best 
and most proper stimulant for Encharis amaeonica ? Also 
are imported bulbs of the same to be bought?—A Pir- 
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V Soot-water , made by sinking a small bag of fresh 
soot in a tank or tub of water, and poking it about turn 
and then, is an excellent stimulant for these plants. A 
handful of good guano dissolved in each large can of 
wzter occasionally is also very beneficial, but only while 
the plants are in full growth. An infusion of ehesfts 
droppinas (weak and clear) may also be employed occasion¬ 
ally. We believe imported bulbs are sometimes to be had, 
and you will probably find them at the sale rooms, if 
anywhere. 

1980.—Potting Lilies.—Would you kindly say what 
Is the best time to pot Lilies for the conservatory, and the 
best way to keep them during period of rest ?— A Constant 
Rbadkr. 

*** This cannot be done too early in the autumn, as 
nearly all Lilies commence to make fresh shoots long before 
the top growth appears. For this reason home-grown bulbs 
are superior to the foreign ones—they are not only fresher 
but can be obtained earlier. Though apparently resting, 
the bulbs cure busy making new roots all through the 
autumn and winter, and at this time are better in a 
cool pit, well covered up during severe frost , than else¬ 
where, until the tops begin fairly to move. 

1931.— Lifting Vine-roots.— I see you mention in 
your last issue about Grapes. As we are suffering from a 
similar complaint would you kindly say in your next issue 
how they should be lifted, as 1 was recommended to lift 
ours the end of the present month by an experienced 
gardener? I should like to read what you would 
recommend before we do ours ?— David J. Mooli. 

V* Yes, the roots of the Vines may be successfully 
lifted about the end of this month. Uncover them piece by 
piece, injuring them as little as possible, and replant them 
within about 6 inches of the surface, using some nice 
fresh loamy soil, mixed with a little manure from an old 
hot-bed, some old mortar-rubbish, and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal and soot. If carefully done this is usually very 
effectual. 

1982.— Ssleoting Chrysanthemum shoots.— 
Most of my Chrysanthemum plants are throwing up shoots 
from the base of the old stems, and not from the soil. Will 
you kindly say whether 1 am likely to obtain good exhi¬ 
bition flowers on plants produced from such snoots, pro¬ 
viding, of oourse, that at the time the cuttings are taken, 
only those shoots whioh are without flower-buds in the 
oentre are selected ? I refer particularly to such sorts as 
Col W. B. Smith, Lord Brooke, Vlvfond Morel, Chas. 
Davis, Mrs. O. Harman Payne, Sunflower, and Mdlle. 
Marie Hoste.-A. H. G. N. 

*** You may take the young shoots you describe for 
cuttings with a certainty of their producing good plants. 
Those without flower-buds in the centre are preferred, but 
in the case of some of the sorts you name it is a difficult 
matter to obtain cuttings free from them. If, however, 
the buds are pinched out after the cuttings have roofed, 
excellent growths will spring up, and the little plants will 
succeed in a desirable manner. 

1983.— Mareohal Niel Rose.— I have a Marshal 
Niel Rose in cool greenhouse, roots mostly outside. Planted 
three years ago, growth first year weak, next y<ar it sent 
up a very strong shoot about 14 feet long which flowered 
along most of its length last spring. This has now broken 
in every direction, sending off numbers of strong healthy 
shoots whioh half oover the rafters of my house (20 feet by 
14 feet) and some of whioh have flowered this autumn. I 
cut away the original old weak growth as it was in the way, 
but have not touched any of these new shoots. Shall I 
leave it alone or would yon advise any shortening of these 
laterals ? The wood in most oases is well-ripened and looks 
very healthy. It is at north-east corner of span-roof 
house, roots in north border outside.—O. F. A. 

*»* Do not prune or cut back the growth at all now. Let 
the plant alone, but feed if well, and you will be rewarded 
with a wealth of blossoms in the spring. This is just tike 
kind of growth that growers aim at ptoeming. 
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1981.—Moss, eta, on fruit-trees.— Please tall me 
what is the beet cure (or the above? I have no doubt it 
is partly caused by bad drainage, but from the position 
of my garden it is impossible to drain it well. Soil, 
strong greasy loam, clay underneath; the surface oannot 
be touched at all during wet weather as it cakes at 
onoe. Both fruit and vegetables grow well. The trees 
and bushes which are the most oovered with Moss are 
Apples, Plums, Gooseberries, and Currants. They bear 
heavy crops, but I am afraid the Moss may be injuring them 
for the future, so shall be glad of your advioe ?—C. F. A. 

Dress your trees freely with fresh lime in the form 
of a thick i cash now and again in the spring. This 
will check growth of Moss . 

1985.— Various queries.—Will you kindly let me 
know through your valuable paper of what colour Bose 
Paul Neyron is, as I cannot And it described in any of the 
lists advertised? Also what treatment is required for 
Andromeda calyculata ? I have bought several ptants at 
a sale of nursery stock. Will they do in open gardens, or 
shall 1 have to keep them in the house during winter, 
having no greenhouse or frame ? Also what soil will be 
right to grow them in?— J. Alvky. 

*** Paul Neyron {or Niron) is of a rich rosy colour. It 
is a very large but not an elegant Rose (H P ), being too 
full and "lumpy." Andromeda oalyculata thrives best 
in a peaty or light loamy soil, with plenty of sand. With 
very little shelter and in well-drained soil the Andro¬ 
medas are perfectly hardy, and will do better planted out 
than indoors. 

1933.— Dahlias for exhibition.— Will you kindly 
name at least twelve Show and twelve Fancy Dahlias that 
give large deep blooms suitable for exhibition ?— Amateur. 

%* The best Show Dahlias are: Agnes (yellow), Alex. 
Cramond (marone), Bendigo (purple crimson), Canary 
( yellow), Ethel Britton (blush, edqed purple ), Diadem 
ftdeep crimson), George Rawlings (deep marone ), Glow 
Worm (orange-scarlet X J. T. West (yellow, tipped purple ), 
Harry Keith ( rose-purple), John Wyatt (crimson-scarlet ), 
Mrs. Gladstone (silvery-pink), Mrs. West (rose). Nellie 
Cramond (purple). Primrose Dame (primrose). Queen of 
the Belgians (cream and pink). Rev. J. Goodday ( marone, 
purple shaded), R T. Rawlings (clear yellow), J. T. Salt- 
marsh (yellow, edged red), W. H. Williams (scarlet), Wm. 
Rawlings (crimson-purple). Of the Fancy varieties 
choose : Comedian, Duchess of Albany. Gaiety, Chorister, 
Henry Eekford, Chas. Wyatt, Henry Glasscock, Peacock, 
Rebecca, T. W. Girdlestone, Miss Browning, and Fanny 
Sturt. _ 

TO OORRBSFONDB1NTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

C. Frederic Allen.— 1 ' Hardy Flowerj" may be ordered 
through any bookseller. 

Replies next week to "Paris,” "Ignorance,” 
"Gilbert Marshall," "E. Hole," "Ohrvsantbemnm," " W. 
Howell," " R. H.,” "W. A. G., Leeds," "F. M. Mitchell," 
"Ohaa. Ellis," "Dermofc,” "Miss Bowes,” "W. North,” 
"W. K. a," "New Beginner," "Milton," "E. Y. W.," 
"Alfred Schumacher," eto. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARommra Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Novice, Water Glade.— The 
Orchid is that of a Maxlllaria (probably M. Eudresi), but it 
is quite impossible to identify for certain from such a poor 
specimen, considering that over one hundred MaxilUrias 
are known and described as so many speoies similar to 

yours in growth.- Speen, Berks.— 1, Hamantbus vires- 

cena albiflos, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced 

in 179L ; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum.- 11. G. —Your 

spotted leaf is Begonia argyroetlgma if it has coral-red 
flowers, and B. Wight! if its flowers are pale pink. We 
much regret we cannot identify the plant of which you 
send us berries. It is impossible without particulars to 
tell to what order it belongs. You should send branch or 
leaves and flower if possible, and should at least state 

whether it ie a hardy shrub or a stove plant.- Nathan. 

—Please send a flower or berry. We cannot determine a 
plant from leaves only, unless these sre very character¬ 
istic, which is not of fen the oase.- R. R. R .—Kindly 

send in bloom.-C. W. T.—lt is impossible to ascertain 

the name of a plant from a bit of root. Please send leaves 

and flowers, and then we can help you.- W. G. C.— It ie 

impossible to name small flowers of Chrysanthemums 
unless thev have some very marked characteristics, which 

S ours had not. One cannot name them unless large 
looms are sent. We do our best, but, of course, are not 
infallible, as the present day varieties resemble each other 

very strongly.- R. Cawse.—1, Ghoisya ternata; 2, Grtse- 

linlalittoralis; 8, Elieagnus longipes; 4, Alonsos incisifolia; 
6, Leyoeeteria formosa; 0, Cotoneaeter Simonsl. 

Names of fruits.—.Eta.—1, Cat's Head: 2, Hall 
Door; 3 and 4, Blenheim Orange decidedly ; 5, Hawthorn- 
den: 6, Fearn’s Pippin; 7. Sam Young; S, Old Non. 

pareil.- C. Erin.— 1, Rotten, but apparently Mar e 

Louise. The others were all the same, and were Paste 
Crassane. There was no real distinction between them. 

- T. Groves.— Large Pear is Beurri DIel; the other 

Glou Morceau.— W. C. H.—l, Quite rotten ; 2, Warner’s 
King; 3. Hawthornden; 4, Cellini; 5, not reoogoised ; 

0, Pear Zephirin Qregoire.- J. Rea.—Small Pear Brown 

Beurr6; the other is Hacon’s Incomparable. You 

labelled both of them " No. 1.”- From St. Albans to 

Leicester. —Beurr^ Die! Pear.- Taylor.— 1, 3, 6, Cox's 

Orange Pippin: they are exaotly the same, though 
apparently aistlnot. It is, however, a mere matter of 

degree; 4 and 0, Fearers PipDin ; 2, Down ton Pippin.- 

Poole.—1 and 2, Warner’s King, the larger fruit a very 
good specimen of this Apple ; 3, Gravenstein ; 4, Ribs ton, 
but much shrivelled: 5, Queen Caroline; 0, Not recog¬ 
nised; 7, French Crab. Oakey.— Your fruits were very 

difficult to name, being so shrivelled and without 
character. 1, Mabbott’e Pear main; 2, Northern Green¬ 
ing ; 3, Kerry Pippin; the others might be anything.- 
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T. H. G.—l, Striped Beaufin; 2, Bramley’s Seedling; 

3, Cider kind.- Lynn .—Apple Blenheim Orange.- 

T. Thatcher.—l, Small Royal Russet; 2, Yorkshire 

Beauty.- David Baxter .—There oan be no two opinions 

about your fruit—it is Beurr6 Clairgeau. You must use 

your judgment as to other inquiry.- J. W .—Small 

fruits of Marie Louise Pear.- W. Williams.— 1, Ash- 

mead’s Kernel; 2, Cellini; 3, small fruit of Warner's King; 

4, Hoary Morning; 5, Striped Beaufin; 0, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet; 7, DevonshireQuarrenden. 


Catalogue received.— Messrs J. Veltch and Sons, 
Exotio Nursery, Obeltea, S.W .—Herbaceous Plants and 
Hardy Florist's Flowers. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

New Varieties. 

The meeting of the floral committee at the Royal 
Aquarium on November the 20th was fall of 
interest. Although there was a good display of 
out-flowers the number of new flowers was pro¬ 
portionately small. The following new varieties 
were awarded first-class certificates— 

Madame Ad. Chatin. — Large globular 
Japanese-incurved flower, broad petals, white. 
From Mr. E. Beckett, Elstree. 

Miss Elsie Teichmann. —This is another of 
Mr. Chas. E. Shea’s seedlings. Japanese flower, 
with long and broad florets, curling at the tops, 
creamy-white. From Mr. E. Beckett, Elstree. 

Robin Adair. — A pleasing Japanese-Anemone 
flower ; colour, flesh pink, centre tinted yellow ; 
long drooping guard florets. From Mr. R. Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Bonnie Dundee.— An exquisite inourved 
flower; colour, unique shade of light golden- 
yellow, tinted bronze. From Mr. R. Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Surpasse Amiral. —Large coarse Japanese 
flower, with pointed reflexed florets, golden- 
yellow. From M. Ernest Calvat. 

Kate Williams. —A useful addition to the 
single-flowered section ; long petals, onrling at 
the tips; oolonr, deep golden-yellow. From 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. 

Parthsnia. —Japanese, with long drooping 
florets, curling at the tips; oolonr, oreamy- 
white, tinted rose. From Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham. 

Mrs. Hermann Kloss. — Large Japanese- 
reflexed, broad petals; oolonr, deep yellow, 
heavily suffused with crimson. From Mr. N. 
Davis, Camberwell. 

A meeting of the floral oommittee was held 
at Royal Aqnarium, London, W., on Tuesday, 
November 27tb. The following varieties were 
certificated:— 

Olive Oclee. — A large Japanese-incurved 
variety ; a deep flower, with broad, inourving 
florets. Colour, boff-yeUow. From Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham. 

Surprise. — A Japanese • Anemone kind, 
mauve-pink in colour, with guard petals and 
disc of a similar shade. From Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham. 

William Slogrove— Enormous Japanese- 
inourved flower. Colour, rich golden-yellow. 

The under-mentioned varieties the Committee 
wished to see again, many of them being very 
promising in their appearance : —Madame J. 
Bernard: A Japanese-incurved, with broad, 
incurving florets ; colour inside, deep rosy-pink, 
with a silvery reverse; from Mons. Ernest 
Calvat. Souvenir de ma So?ur : Large Japanese, 
ooarse broad florets ; oolonr, flesh ; from Mons. 
Ernest Calvat. General Roberts: Japanese- 
reflexed ; colour, deep crimson, many of tie 
early tubular florets showing a bronze reverse; 
from Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead. M. Demay- 
Taillandier: A large Japanese-inourved, with 
broad florets ; colour, red, with a light bronze 
reverse ; from Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead. Mr. 
R. B. Martin : Large spreading Japanese flower, 
with long, drooping florets; colour, yellow, 
heavily shaded with crimson ; from Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham. Miss Phyllis Fowler: There 
seemed to be a doubt as to whether this variety 
was a true inourved or a Japanese*inourved; 
many present favoured the former; ooiour, 
light primrose-yellow of good size; from Mr. 
W. H. Fowler, Taunton. The oommittee also 
awarded Mr. R. Owen a small silver medal for 
a very pretty display of out Chrysanthemums. 


BIRMINGHAM BOTANICAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Daffodil (Narcissus) show, with other spring 
flowers, will be held in the gardens at Edgbas- 
ton in April next (two day’s show), the date to be 
determined by the season, when excellent prizes 
will be awarded. One of the chief prizes is 
offered for a collection of Daffodils, the premier 
award being given by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
King-street, Covent-garden, and to consist of a 
silver cap. Another class is for a table decora¬ 
tion open only to ladies. The hon. secretary is 
Professor Hillhonse, and the judge will be Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge, of the Trinity College Gardens, 
Dublin. All information respecting the show 
can be got from Mr. W. B. Latham, Carator, 
Botanio Gardens, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
Hybridisation of Roses. —A prize of five 
guineas, presented by Mr. Alexander Hill Gray, 
will be awarded by the above society, for the 
best essay on “The Hybridisation of Roses.” 
Intending competitors are requested to 
forward their essays to one of the hon. 
secretaries, Mr. H. Honywood D’Ombrain, 
Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, Kent, and Mr. 
Edward Mawley, Rose bank, Berkhamsted, 
Herbs, on or before March 1st, 1896. The 
name of the competitor must nob appear on the 
essay itself; bat the motto of each competitor is 
to be plainly written on the top of his essay, 
while his name and address with motto are to 
be sent, nnder seal, in a separate envelope. Any 
departure from this condition will disqualify for 
competition. The National Rose Sooiety 
reserves to itself the right of withholding the 
prize should none of the essays sent in be con¬ 
sidered by the judges worthy of it. The essay 
to which the prize m*y be awarded to become 
the property of the sooiety. 

Hlghgate Chrysanthemum Sooiety.—I be; 
to Inform you that the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
above society will take place on November 12th and 13th, 
1890.—T. E. Bores, Secretary. 

BIRDS. 

Dead orange-cheeked WaxblU {Miss 
Draper ).—We have examined your pretty little 
African orange-oheeked Wax bill, and oannot 
find any indication of its having partaken of food 
for some time before its death, and should con¬ 
clude that it must have failed to find its food in 
the fresh cage to which it was removed. There 
is always a risk in this respect in changing birds 
from one cage to another, for being accustomed 
to find their seed in one particular spot, they seek 
for it in the same position in the fresh oage, and, 
failing to find it, mope and die from exhaustion. 
Your little bird was in all other respects in good 
healthy condition. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Keeping Turkeys out of gardens.— 
I have over thirty very fine young Turkeys, all 
doing well, bat my only trouble is I oannot keep 
them out of my neighbour’s garden. I have 
raised the fence, bat it seems useless. It is 
about 6 feet or 7 feet high. Will yon kindly 
tell me a remedy for this ? I thought of eutting 
their wings, but am afraid that would not do. 
If you oan assist me through your valued paper 
I should feel so obliged.— Warren. 

*** Turkeys must have space, being of a 
rambling disposition, delighting to wander 
abroad in quest of insects, eto. Still, you 
naturally do not wish your young birds to 
wander into yonr neighbour’s garden. It would 
be a pity to out their wings. Why not ran a 
strip of wire netting along the top of the fenoe ? 
it need not be more than 2 feet in width. Yonr 
Turkeys, being thns deprived of their perch 
upon the top of the fenoe, will give np all idea 
of visiting your neighbour’s garaen. 

Pallets not laying.— I am writing to 
ask you if you would be kind enough to give me 
your opinion of the cause of the following ?—I 
have ten pullets, hatched on the 26th of Maroh. 
They are Minoroas. Up to the present time 
not one of them has laid. They are fed on both 
hot and oold food—ie., a hot mash with plenty 
i of Pepper in the morning, and in the afternoon 
On 
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and evening they have Corn and Maize mixed. 
Besides this they have a large green ran. They 
are of healthy appearanoe. I should be very 
much obliged if you would tell me what to do ? 
—Amateur. 

%* At this season of the year, when Fowls 
oannot obtain insect food in any considerable 
quantity, even where thev have a good run, a 
little minoed meat should be supplied two or 
three times a week to encourage laying. If, how¬ 
ever, you give your pullets kitchen scraps in their 
warm food this ought to be sufficiently stimulating 
to induce them to lay. According to your state¬ 
ment they are but eight months old. Being very 
healthy in appearanoe, you may depend upon it 
that they will very shortly be supplying you 
with eggs. Take care to provide them with a 
warm roosting-place, warmth being most essen¬ 
tial in promoting laying. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

1411.— Sloes. —A note from the Cape.— In 
reply to “Archie,” in Gardening for the 
28 bh September, may I suggest “Winter-pick 
wine,” as I remember it in Sussex, as a useful 
way of preserving Sloes, or, as they are there 
called, “ Winter-picks.” Put a little of the ripe 
fruit into a wide-mouthed bottle—say, to £ inch 
in depth. Then shake in soft sugar (whitish), 
enough to fill up the interstices. Repeat until 
the bottle is full to the shoulder. Then put the 
cork in, not too tight, and set it away. I am 
Borry I do not know how long it takes before it 
is good, but I suppose a few weeks or months. 
Then it is really like Cherry brandy. I remem¬ 
ber thinking it delioious when I tasted it. Your 
correspondent will, I hope, see this reply, 
though it is necessarily late. — Leonora 
Dulcken, Grahamstown , Gape Golony . 

Floating island. —Have a pint of sweet 
milk, a stick of Cinnamon, the peel of a Lemon, 
and 2 oz. of sugar ; put them in a small brass or 
lined pan, boil it for two or three minutes, and 
strain it through a piece of muslin; beat up the 
yolks of three eggs ; mix it with the milk, put 
it on the fire, and stir it until it gets thick, but 
do not let it boil; pour it into a dish, and stir 
it until it is nearly oold, then put it in a glass 
dish; whisk up the whites of the eggs to a snow, 
with a few glacd Cherries over the top. When 
it is quite stiff, heap it up on the top of the 
custard. This makes a nice sweet for young 
people. It will also make a good luncheon 
sweet, eaten with home-made sponge-cake. 

Rice pudding.—Ingredients : 1£ pints of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of Rice, one dessert¬ 
spoonful of chopped suet, two tablespoonfuls of 
moist sugar. Free the suet from all skin, and 
chop it very fine ; flour your knife to prevent 
the suet from sticking to it. Grease a pie-dish 
with a little dripping; put into it the Rice, sugar, 
milk, and suet, and mix all well together. Put 
it into a cool oven, and bake it slowly for two 
hours. The excellence of this pudding depends 
on the baking. . If the flavour is liked, a little 
Nutmeg may be grated on the pudding before it 
is baked. 

Golden pudding. —Chop £ lb. firm fresh 
beef suet very finely, and put it into a basin 
with £ lb. sifted bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful 
each of moist sugar and baking powder, £ lb. of 
golden syrup, a pinch of salt, and a little milk, 
if necessary, to form the whole into a stiff batter. 
Mix thoroughly, then pour the preparation into 
a buttered mould, cover the top with buttered 
paper, and steam for three hours. Turn the 
pudding out carefully on to a hot dish, and 
serve with a plain white sauce. 

Omelette souffle. —Separate the whites 
from the yolks of six eggs, taking care to remove 
the specks. Add to the yolks two tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted pulverised sugar, with a little 
Lemon-juice by way of flavouring. Whip the 
whites until they are as firm as possible, then 
mix them with the rest. Put a small piece of 
butter into the frying-pan, let it melt over a 
Blow fire, then pour in the omelette, and let it set, 
taking care that it does not bum. Tom it out 
upon a dessert-dish, and glaze by strewing pow¬ 
dered sugar over it. Then put it into an oven, 
and when it has risen glaze it again and serve. 
Ro 3 e-water or Orange-water may be used for 
flavouring, if preferred to .Lemon-juice. 


C CHOICE PALMS, assorted, for table decora- 

v tion, free, 9s. 3d.— O, SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wincb- 
field. Hants. 

£ ASSORTED PLANTS, large, for room deco- 

" ration, consists of Palms, Oypenis, Grevilleas, Ac., car, 
riage free, 2s. 3d.-0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfleld- 
Hante. 

in HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS, assorted, including Golden, suitable for pots, 
window-boxes. Ao., carriage free, 2s. 6 d.; 25 for 4s. 9d.—O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

JAPANESE WINEBERRY (true). — Strong 
U plants of this beaut,iful and useful plant, Is. each; 3 for 
2 s. 9d., oarriage free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winoh- 
fleld, Hants. 

TO CHOICE HARDY FLOWERING 

-knl SHRUBS, In 12 varieties, named, 4s. 6 d.: 12 , In 6 
kinds, 3s. 9cL oarriage paid. These are splendid for planting 
about the shrubbery and garden.—0. SHILLING, Nursery, 
Winch flpld, Hants. 

inn STRONG TRANSPLANTED HARDY 

PLANTS for Spring Blooming, oontains Carna¬ 
tions, Antirrhinums, Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, Pansies, Silene, 
Wallflowers, Pyrethram, Ao, carriage free, 3s. 9d. — O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

900 SELECTED BULBS, including 12 choice 

AW named Hyacinths, and a good assortment of Tulips, 
Crocuses, Anemones, Narcissus, Gladioli, Ac., suitable for 
pots and glasses, oarriage paid; 5s. 6 d.; half quantity, 3s. 
Hundreds testimonials. — O. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

fjHEAP HARDY CLIMBERS. — 6 Honey- 

VJ suckles. Is. 6 d.; 6 Virginian Creepers, Is. 6 d.: 6 Jas¬ 
mines, Is. 6 d.; 6 Ivies, 1b. 6 d.; 6 Clematis, Is. 6 d.; 3 Passion¬ 
flowers, Is. 6 d.: 4 Pyras japonlca, Is. 6 d.: 6 Ootoneasters, 
Is. 6 d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

OWEETBRIERS. — These should be in every 

^ garden; most delightful scent, and very ornamental; 
makes a good hedge; very strong plants, 3 for Is.; 6 , Is. 9d.; 
or Ss. doz., carriage paid. —O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld. Hants. 

OSES.—One dozen strong Bush Roses, in 12 
*» of the very best kinds grown, correctly labelled, aarefuUy 
packed, and carriage paid for 5s. 6 d.; fix for 33.-0. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 

'DOSES.—Mixed varieties, without names, but 
Au really good kinds and plants, give great satisfaction; 25 
for 7s.; 12 , Ss. 9d ; or 6 for Ss., carriagefroe.-C. SHILLING. 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

PYRAMID APPLES on the English Paradise 

J- stock—a speciality; also Pears on Quinoe stock, at Is. 3d. 
each, 12s. doz. Catalogues gratis and post free. — C. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wincnfield, Hants. 

90 000 freesia refracta alba.— 

zlv^Vvv Unprecedented offer of this beautiful pure 
white, sweet-scented flower, fine bulbs, 50 for Is., or la. 6 d. 
100, oarriage tree.—O. SHILLING, Bulb Importer, Winch¬ 
fleld, Hants. 

DOSES.—1 Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. Richard- 

Ali son, 1 Heine Marie Henriette, 1 Marshal Niel, and 2 
others, extra fine plants, the 6 , carriage free, for 4s. 6 d.— 
O. SHILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

DOSES.—Do your own budding.—Geo i Briers, 
Av 3 feet long, trimmed, ready for planting, delivered on 
rail, Headoom Station, 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7a. fid. — A. 
HATOHER, Tenterden. 

fjLKMATIS, &o. — White, blue, red, crimson, 
w new yel., 10 var., Ss.; 3 var., Is. Roses, 50 var., 16s.; 24 
var., 8 s.; 7 var., 2s.; 3 var., is. Carnations, 1,000 var. (seed 6 d.), 

9, is.; extra strong; free ; List—BROUNT.Orowboro’. Sussex. 

T7TRGINIAN CREEPER (Ampelopsis Hede- 

■ raoea).— Plant now, blood-red in antumn. Soon oover 
walls or unsightly objects. 6 strong 2 -year-old plants, 2 s.; 12 
for 3s. 6 d., free.—W. HOCKLEY, Upton Manor, Essex. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — New 

U yars. a speciality. My Collection contamB only tho very 
best, at the most reasonable prices. It will be to your advan¬ 
tage to see my List before purchasing, post freo.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Aoock s Green, Birmingham. 

J ILIES FOR THE GARDEN.—Lilium l&nci- 

JJ folium, white, 3s. 6 d. doz; Lilium lancifolium, pink or 
red, 3s. doz.—J. D. HAMON, Bulb Importer, Jamaica-row, 
Birmingham. 

J OVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

JJ — Thury, Paxton, President, and others, 25, Is.; 100, 3s.; 
500,12s. 6 d. t car. paid for cash. R. Sovereign, 12, Is. 6 d.; 100, 
10s.-W. LOVEL & SON. Driffield. 

PERNS, EVERGREEN. —12 varieties fit for 

A any plaoe, 2s. 6 d., free. 100 Evergreen rockery Ferns, 
7 v. 6 d. 6 tufts Gentiana verna, 2s. 6 d. Trice List of 600 new 
varieties of Ferns, 2 d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

QURPLU8 PLANTS. — 4 beautiful winter 

O Begonias, 8 new Begonia atro-purpurea, 2 new Teooma 
Smithi, 6 Marguerites, 6 Bridal Wreath, 8 Primula obconica. 

3 Ferns, 5 Fuchsias, 2 Sparmannla, 4 Eupatorium, 6 Spotted 
Calceolarias, 54 good plants, 4s. 6 d., free. I Palm, 1 Solanum 
jasminoides, 1 Hoy* oarnosa; the 3 plants gratis with order. 
—HEAD GARD&NER 46, Warwiok-road. Banbury. 

TTYACINTH BULBS.—6 selected for glasses, 

AA named, la.; 100, Mi. 10 best bu’b 3 for bedding, Is ; 
100, 8 a. Collection of bulbs for greenhouse and garden, 150, 
2*. 6 d.—BULBI 8 T, 14. Trinity-square, Brixton. 

pCELOGYNE CRISTATA.—A fine and well- 
\J grown variety, very cheap, good p’ants, Is.; 25 bulbs, one 
or two spikes. 2s. 6 d.; stronger, 65 bulbs, 6 spikes 5x ; 100 to 
150 bulbs, 8 to 16spikes, 7s. 6 d. to 12s. 6 d. each.—TRUSTEES, 
late J. Stevenson, Timperley, Cheshire. 

onn SPLENDID HARDY PLANTS—viz. , 40 

Ck\)\) Pansies, 20 Antirrhinums, 20 Wallflowers, 20 O. 
Bells. 20 S. Williams, double and single, 20 Cornflowers, 40 
S pendula, 10 Salvias, 10 Carnations ; the lot, 2s. ; free; not 
rubbish.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 

VTEW TREE CARNATIONS. — The finest 

IN varieties ever offered. Duke of York, large crimson. 9d. 
each: Reginald Godfrey, large light pink. Is. each; Mus 
Mary Godfrey, finest white in cultivation, Is. each; Uriah 
Pike, fine crimson, 8 d. each; Mme. Th 6 rfcse Franco, the 
largest and best pale pink, suffused Balmon, la. each. Oae 
eaon of above 5 varieties, 3s. 6 d. Free for caah.—CRANE & 
CLARKE, Hillside Nuraery, March, Cambs. 


Now is the Time to Plant 

W ALLFLOWE RS. 

ALL GUARANTEED to be strong, health; Plants and good 
value for money. 

TIDY’S PRIMROSE DAME, Tom Thumb 

variety, of a beautiful primrose shade of colour, very 
attractive, and has an excellent effect when massed in 
beds. Price Is. per doz.; 6s. per 100. 

GOLDKN. 0 d. per doz., 8 s. 6 d. per 100. 


HARBINGER 
CLOTH OF GOLD .. 
BLOOD RED .. 
EARLY rELTHAM.. 


6 d. 

6 d. 

6 d. 

61 . 

fld. 


@ 8 . 6 d. 
Ss. 6 d. 
3s. 6 d. 
8 s. 6 d. 
2 a. 6 d. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


I&Z 1 MZIMBZ 1 B X 

When buying TIDY’S PLANTS, that they are not 
puny, miserable things, but BIG stuff, in proof of 
which the carriage comes to half the money asked— 
and please 

REMEMBER all are Carriage Paid. 

W. E. TIDY, 

Brockhampton Nurseries, 

HAVANT. 

TIDY’S SPREADER for WATERING PURPOSES, 

Price 6 <L, free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS of all th« 
newest and tried varieties can 

now be supplied. _ 


DAO C O Thousands of grand plants 
nVJOELOi to select Grom with good 
fibry roots, 200 newest and best sorts. 

12 H.P.'s, fine st named, 6s., 25 for lls., 50 for £1; 12 Tea- 
scented, 12a.; Climbing Roses, distinct oolours. 9s. doz.; 
Rosa rugosa, 6 for 2a. 6d. Sweet Briers, 4d. each; Green 
Rose, 9cL ; China, 6 for 2s. 6d.; own-root Roses, 9s. per dozen; 
Moss Roses, 9d each. Send for Catalogue. 

Mr. Metcalf. Gr. to Lord Masham, 8wintonPark, Yorks, 
writes, Oot. 29,1895: “Gents,—Send us the following Roses: 

.... I was very pleased with the dwarf Roses you 
supplied last autumn: they were nice, clean, well-rooted 
stuff, and they have bloomed remarkably well and proved 
true to name. Out of 180 only one death.’ 

CARNATIONS, named: Mrs. Muir, Raby, Salisbury, An- 
Ss 6d. doz.; Grand Begonias, coloured, distinct, 2s. 6d. doz .J 
T.ili um laucifol. album, 6d. ea.; Smilax, 6 for ls-6d.; Cacti, 
scarlet and cream. 6d. each; 6 distinct, 3s.; Fever-plant, 
Is. 3d. dozen; Wallflowers, blood-red, 50 for Is.; yellow, 50 for 
Is.; mixed. Is. 6d. per 100; Columbines, gland, major, 12 for 
Is.; GaiUardia grandlfl., «, Is.; Anemone japomoa alba. 
Dielytra (Bleeding Heart), Torch Lily (Red Hot Poker), lam 
Perennial and small Rigid Sunflowers, hardy yellow (Doroni- 
cum). and white (Chrysanthemum max ). Marguerites, red 
and white Perennial Peas, Soabiosa oaucasica, 4d. each; any 
6, Is. 6d.; any 12, 2s. 6d.; Hollyhocks. 12 double, distinct, 
coloured. 3s. 6d.; mixed, 12 for Is. 3d. Catalogue Hardy 

P CLIMBERS 6 : Variegated Honeysuokle, Ampelopsis VeitcM, 
Virginian Creeper, white or yellow Jasmines, Clematis flam- 
mula (white, sweet), and Viticella (blue). Irish Ivy, all «A 
each; any 6, Is. 6d.; 12,2s. 6d.; Variegated Ivy, 6d.each; 6,2s. 

FRUIT-TREES: AppleB, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
trained for w*lls; Pyramids or Standards. Names and tow 
prices on application. All the above package and oarrttga 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. & A. MAY. Tho Hope Nurseries, 
Bedale. Yorks. [Ebtab. 1810.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TTEALTHY CUTTINGS from a very large 

H stock (all up-to-date varieties). 50 cuttings, in 51 varie¬ 
ties, Incurves and Japs, in equal proportion or otherwise, 
post free, 8s.; 25, 4s. Purchasers’ selection at List prices, 
which are low. Cash only. Young plants in &mmg are third 
more than cuttings. Orders for plants booked now wUl he 
sent in February or March. 

HOBDAY & SON,_ 

Cavendish Park Nursery, CAMBRIDGE, 





QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

O »nd Pyramid Fruit-trees.-Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each; 16s. per dozen, 
75s. per 1U0. All good, stronp, healthy trees. moBt of them 

I*JSWBB 

S mkysSmiiuUMa-M. mcTs SO t 

\J begs to say he has a fine stock of cuttings, including 
many of the latest novelties, and will dispose of same atholf 
the usual prices. Send for Prioe List, gratis and post free. 
Rookesbury Park, Fareham. 


Digitized by 


vLsOogie 


ages. 3 distinot varieties of this charming - 

single pink, large pure white, and double rose. Is., USS. 
DLreotions^-MRS. BANGER, South wick, Brighton. 

Original from 
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TH1 KITOHBN GARDEN. 

PREPARATIONS FOR FORCING. 

At this season those who like a varied supply 
of vegetables should make preparations for 
forcing. The foroing of saoh as Asparagus, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb need not be an expensive 
matter if the roots are specially prepared and 
forced slowly. Many persons cannot obtain 
sufficient manure for forcing, bnt many shifts 
can be made. I get little manure, bat I make 
good use of fresh leaves. In using leaves, there 
» no danger of violent heat if the leaves are 
placed in large heaps and turned so as to ferment 
and get thoroughly heated. Oak and Beech- 
leaves are most serviceable, being harder and 
more durable, but it is not neoessary to throw 
away such as those of the Lime, Elm, Maple, 
and others, as these do well for linings for out- 
Bide forcing pits, and can be used for oovering 
the late Seakale gtown without heat if a 
good depth of ashes is placed over the 
crowns to protect from slugs. Of coarse 
good litter or manure in equal proportion 
to the leaves is an excellent forcing material. 
Many err in using too much stable-manure. Now 
is a good time to prepare the materials, placing 
in large heaps to ferment. These will then be in 
good condition for use at any time during the 
next few weeks, using the portion first collected 
for early forcing. If mannre is used in pro¬ 
portion, thoroughly mix all together in turning. 

Forcing Seakale. 

In Mushroom-honsea or pita there is no diffi¬ 
culty in foroing Seakale, the chief point being a 
dark place, a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
at the roots, or even a few degrees higher for 
very early roots, and a moist atmosphere during 
growth. In early forcing it is a great point to 
get strong roots thoroughly ripened. These 
having been lifted, as previously advised, to 
check growth, will now be in condition to 
force. From roots placed in pits on a large 
bulk of prepared leaves good Kale is secured. 
When using frames keep the lights well 
covered in severe weather, also when the Kale 
appears, as it soon loses its white or blanched 
appearance. I would now advise the lifting 
to arrest root growth of all roots intended for 
forcing. Prepare next seaspn’a planting roots 
and trench the land occupied by the roots, as 
they are difficult to get rid of by simply 
digging. 

Asparagus forced. 

Many cannot force this vegetable like Seakale, 
as it is so much longer growing into a size for 
forcing. At least five or six years are neces¬ 
sary with ordinary culture. Many persons who 
do not c&re for a regular supply like a few dishes 
at intervals. If forced in houses it must be near 
the light, so that low pits are most suitable, 
with a fair oommand of bottom-heat, placing 
the rootg j^ |Vuffioient^qnaijtiyfl« t£WS|v£>the 


supply required. In lifting the roots, save as 
many as possible to assist a strong growth, pat 
at least 6 inches of fine soil over the roots when 
placed in the house, and water with warm 
water. An old bed can often be spared, and 
another made in spring to take its place. If 
only frames or outside pits are used as 
described for Seakale, much the same routine is 
necessary, except that the roots require a longer 
time. When only leaves are used it iaadvisable 
to use a mixture; make as firm as possible, so 
that the heat in the bed does nob decline below 
60 degs. ; use plenty of linings outside, and 
cover the glass with warm litter in severe 
weather. In frames it is advisable to have the 
roots within 1 foot of the glass, covering these 
with 6 inches of good soil. 

Forcing Asparagus in open ground. 

Here the value of leaves is very great. They 
are more useful than a large mass of white 
heated manure, which is very hot for a short 
time and soon over. The result is that the roots 
are started rapidly, only to be often checked 
later than when not forced in any way. The 
value of this kind of forcing is that the 
roots, if foroed carefully, last many years. 
I have for many years had beds forced 
in the way described, and they produce very 
fine heads; of course, the beds are well at¬ 
tended to during the summer, being frequently 
given liberal supplies of liquid or fish-manure in 
wet weather. Doubtless the best method is to 
have permanent or brick pits. I have also used 
slates or boards for the sides of the beds. Good 
heads may be had by simply digging out the 
alley on each side of the bed and filling in with 
prepared leaves and litter, well ramming the 
material as the work proceeds, and covering the 
surface of the bed with warm litter, renewing 
the latter as required. To get a free growth 
the leaves or manure must be placed lower than 
the roots and more added as they subside. After 
the beds are forced, new soil must be placed at 
the sides as the old heating matter decays. 
This latter will be good for top-dressing other 
roots next season. 

Rhubarb and other roots. 

I will take the latter first, and one of the 
most useful is the large Witloof Chicory. This 
is often used as a salad, but as the roots well 
grown produoe very strong tops very little 
inferior to Seakale when cooked, it is well worth 
growing. It is readily forced in a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs., like Seakale, and cut 
when 4 inches to 6 inohes long. After the first 
cutting the roots produce ample side growths 
for salad. Many have a wealth of the Broad- 
leaved Batavian Endive. This, if large and 
full hearted, will not survive the winter, but 
placed in a dark Mushroom-house it is a very 
choice vegetable in a blanched state, being 
superior to Spinach. By forcing an early var¬ 
iety of Rhubarb in a Mushroom-house or under 
Btages, good supplies may be had from Christ¬ 
mas till it comes in in the open. For lift¬ 
ing at this date the early red varieties are the 
beat, as growth is more rapid and the colour 
superior. A temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


is none too much, with ample moisture at ti e 
roots at all times and more air as the stalks 
appear. When forced in the open a large body 
of heating material is necessary at this date to 
get a quick growth. Many shifts may be made 
to cover the tops or crowns ; such aids as old 
barrels on end are useful. Here, again, leaves 
are valuable for mixing with manure to give a 
lasting heat. A few roots lifted and placed in 
a warm cellar will come in useful where ether 
means of forcing are not available. All roots 
for forcing indoors should be lifted, so as to be 
handy when required. G. 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 

Storing bulbs during winter. 

Big bulbs of Onions do not keep so well as small 
ones. Various causes may be given—one reason, 
no doubt, being the use of to much nitrogeneous 
manure when growing the former. Rich land and 
heavy manuring are bound to render them more 
susceptible to the ravaging influences cf the at¬ 
mosphere. Presuming that they have been taken 
up out of the ground with all due care, the next 
move is to see that they they are well dried 
before storing. To well dry them is essential, 
as all know who want to exhibit any dishes of 
extra large ones late in the season. Remember, 
also, that the least bruise caused by allowing 
the bulb to fall, or beiDg bumped in aDy way, 
is bound to tell against its keeping qualities. 
Various methods have been suggested as being 
the best mode of storing. I have tried them all, 
I think. The plan which I have, however, 
found the best, is to suspend each Onion not by 
the neck, bnt round the base—using raffia. I 
take two pieces of this material, pasB each piece 
round the base (neck upwards), so that the bulb 
rests, as it were, upon this net of raffia, then tie 
the two pieces above the neck of the bulb round a 
bar. The bulb then rests suspended in a sort of 
sling in mid-air. Commencing atoneend of the bar 
you can keep on suspending^bulb after bulb until 
the whole length is filled. This bar should rest 
midway between the ceiling and floor in an 
airing room, neither too dry nor too wet, and if 
possible, where a current of air passes right 
through the room. It is not imperative to pur¬ 
sue this plan. I havn often kept bulbs splen¬ 
didly upon ordinary shelves ; frnit shelves will 
do well. I only mention this suspension mode 
as being the one that I have found answer the 
best of all, especially when the season has been 
a bad one for keeping Onions. When packing 
these immense specimens for exhibition (pre¬ 
suming they will oe required more than once), 
the amateur should wrap each specimen care- 
fully round with paper—tissue being the best 
—and thtn pack them snugly in wood-wool 
or any very soft material. If not convenient 
to secure such as this, then hay will do, taking 
care to unwrap as soon as possible, as the heat 
from the hay soon sets the bulbs sweating, 
which means, later on, starting into growth. 

I now give my experience as I find the respective 
varieties to keep. The first to go bad are such 
varieties as Anglo-Spanish, Lord Keeper, etc. 
Next Coooa-nut, Prize taker, Inwood Favourite, 
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then Alisa Craig, and Somersetshire Hero, 
whilst last of all to grow appears to be the 
Banbury Cross (Improved), and it is for that 
reason that I am so particular in recommending 
this last-mentioned variety, the grower seeing, 
of course, he possesses the true stock. 

Autumn-sown varieties. 

I reoeive so many inquiries how to grow 
** autumn-sown varieties ” for exhibition, tfi&t I 
thought these articles could scarcely be con¬ 
sidered complete without devoting a brief chap¬ 
ter to this valuable section. First as to the 
varieties. Putting upon one side such kinds as 
Excelsior or Alisa Craig, Cocoa-nut, etc., which 
may all be treated as varieties for “ autumn 
sowing,” I will confine myself to three varieties 
that should answer the purpose well. The 
varieties are— 

New Mammoth Pompeii.—A splendid Italian 
variety that has often produced Onions between 
4 lb. and 5 lb. each. Skin, delicate red; flesh, 
firm and nearly white, delicate flavour; invalu¬ 
able for early exhibition. 

Silver Kino.—A handsome and enormous¬ 
sized white-skinned and fleshed variety, often 
weighing over 3 lb. Shape, flattish ; matures 
early, exceptionally mild flavoured, and invalu¬ 
able companion to New Mammoth Pompeii. 

Giant Madeira.— An immense well-known 
Onion of fine shape. Now we all know the 
usual way of sowing autumn varieties outdoors in 
August, so that they appear of good size early 
the following summer. To attain immense size, 
however, instead of doing this, sow the seed in 
boxes in August or September, in a similar 
manner as reoommended for Spring Onions. 
Continue to grow on in boxes—transplanting 
as required—throughout the winter months, ana 
transplant outside the earliest possible time the 
weather will allow. The ground to have been 
prepared, of course, as before recommended, and 
presuming the reader will see that when planted 
into the open the seedlings have been thoroughly 
hardened off. Try this plan and you will then 
ensure Onions of enormous size, as in spring- 
sown varieties it is, I need scarcely add, impera¬ 
tive that the grower secures the very best 
stocks of autumn-sown varieties if he wishes to 
ensure bulbs of the largest size. 

A. W. Crews. 


Potatoes in pots. —The system of getting 
a few early dishes of Potatoes by growing in 
pots is not practised so much as it deserves. In 
many gardens fruit-houses are started early this 
month, and in such there is space for a few pots 
of Potatoes, as the slow forcing given will just 
suit the Potatoes, provided too much moisture 
is not given in the early stages to rot the 
tubers. To get the best results it is well to 
start the seed tubers in advance. For pot cul¬ 
ture I advise using what may be termed above 
medium-sized sets. These, placed in shallow 
boxes in light, damp soil, are stood in a warm 
pit or house near the light. In a short time 
they will have made sprouts. I rub off all the 
side or weakly shoots, and only keep two or so 
of the strongest, allowing these to get about 
2 inches long before potting, always keeping 
near the light and moist till plaoed in the pots. 
I have tried many varieties for forcing, but 
none are equal to Sharpe’s Victor. Another good 
variety is the Alma or Early May. Ten-inch 
or 12 inch pots are very handy. It is next to 
useless to plant strong-growing kinds; they 
rarely pay for the space occupied. I usually 
plant two tubers in a 10-inch pot, but if size is 
wanted one is ample. Plenty of drainage is 
essential. In potting, use sound loam. I do 
not like a compost that is very light or full of 
sand. If heavy, mix a little spent Mushroom- 
manure and bone-meal and pot firmly. The sets 
will lift out of the boxes when started as advised 
with a mass of fibrous roots and Boil attached. 
Care is necessary at the start in the way of 
giving moisture. If the tubers can be placed 
near the pipes or given a little warmth for a 
short time, they well repay by the rapid root- 
growth they make. If not given heat, water 
very sparingly and keep the soil rather dry at 
first. Hard forcing is not desirable. The 
plants as growth increases, well repay for 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure in a tepid 
state. As the growth., matures they may be 
removed to a later house, or where mere air 
can be admitted.—GVl U 'i./V 1C 


BARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Early-sown Cinerarias will now be oomlng into flower, 
and most be kept free from green-fly, which Is a somewhat 
difficult thing to do, unless frequently fumigated or dealt 
with in some other way. The timely stitch of the old 
proverb is valuable in dealing with plants subject to 
insects. Cinerarias do best on a cool bottom, a coal-a9h 
bed being the most suitable until the flowers begin to 
open. Give liquid-manure freely, ae such large-leaved 
plants require a good deal of support. Forced flowers will be 
freely coming in now, and the most should be made of early 
bulbs by grouping them together, with small Ferns inter¬ 
mixed. Maiden-hairs and Roman Hyacinths are very 
effective. Freesias must be kept near the glass to keep 
them strong and sturdy. Winter-flowering Stocks are very 
sweet We obtained a packet of the advertised Stocks for 
winter-flowering last summer. A fair proportion of the 
plants commenced flowering outside in September, and 
have been flowering more or less since, and appear likely 
to continue. They appear to bear some resemblance to 
the East Lothian Stocks; at any rate, they are useful, as 
we shall have white Stocks at Christmas, though many of 
the plants will not flower before March. Strong clumps 
of Christmas Roses In large pots will be useful in the cool 
conservatory. Good bushes of Laurustinus are valuable, 
flowering naturally in winter without fire-heat. Violets in 
pots moved from cold frames to greenhouses and placed 
on shelves in light positions will be charming now. 
Mignonette also that was sown last July will be in blossom 
now in a warm greenhouse. Among the permanent 
things in the border of the conservatory now in blossom 
will be L'iculia gratissima, Habrothamnus in variety, 
Genista fragrans. These make very large bushes planted 
out, and are pretty well always in blossom. I have had 
them trained as arches over the path, and when pruned 
rather close after flowering they can be kept in good con- 
dition for many years. 

Stove. 

Epiphyllums grafted on the Pereskla-Btock in various- 
sized pots will be bright now. They will grow very well 
in baskets suspended under the roof. Plumbago rosea is a 
pretty little plant for winter blooming. Oentradenia rosea, 
Pentas carnea are also useful, but the brightest thing now 
and for the next month will be Poinsettlas and Euphorbia 
jaoquinisoflora, if the early management has been right. 
Eucbaris Lilies should be in bloom or coming on now. 
Every grower understands the secret of blooming these 
charming bulbs now by alternate resting and forcing 
periods; but it was not always so. I remember the time 
when there was some difficulty in flowering it. Inexperi¬ 
enced cultivators should not aim at very high tempera¬ 
tures ; 00 degs. to 05 degs. at night will be high enough 
tor all things that the amateur need grow. There should 
be a few Orchids in bloom now. Zygopetalum Mackayi, 
Lycaste Skinner], Lalia ancepe, and Dendrobium nobile 
are among the Orchids which may be well grown in the 
stove. 

Forcing-house. 

Bring forward all kinds of well-ripened flowering stuff 
for the conservatory. These will include Deutzia gracilis, 
Indian Azaleas, Azalea mollis. Lilacs, Dielytra •peotabilis, 
8pinea Japonic®, Tea and other Roses, etc. Do not wait 
for the green-flies to get numerous before attacking them. 
Vapori sin g with nicotine will, I think, ultimately take 
the place of fumigation. 

Cucumbers in winter. 

There is much value in an occasional light top-dressing 
of turfy loam and leaf-mould. It encourages the young 
roots which work out to the light and sweetens the atmos¬ 
phere, both very important matters, especially in winter. 
Use the Anger and thumb to do the pruning, and tie up 
all leading and other shoots in good time, so that no 
damage is done by the shoots falling about. Keep the 
roots in a moist condition, and the atmosphere genial. 
This can generally be done without syringing the foliage 
over much. The lower the temperature tkelese moisture 
will be required. There should be a comfortable bottom- 
heat of 75 degs. or 80 degs. This la more important than a 
very high atmospheric temperature. Sixty-flve degs. at 
night will be enough for the next month or so. It will be 
advisable to sow a few more seeds to have young plants 
ready when wanted. E/ery large grower has hie own 
favourite variety. After buying many sorts I have oome 
to the conclusion that a good true stock of Lookie’s Per¬ 
fection takes a lot of beating. 


Cold Frames. 

If any more bulbs, such as double aod single Daffodils, 
Tulips and Hyacinths are still out of the soil, get them 
potted and plunged in ashes or fibre at ouoe. Lily of the 
Valley flowers best after a good rest from exposure. There 
must be everything in readiness for covering up warmly 
when frost comes. 


Window Gardening. 

Some of the prettiest things for window-boxes in winter 
are bush Ivies, and they are muoh hardier than most of 
the little Cypresses and other conifers used for the pur¬ 
pose Remove bulbs from the plunging-beds to the 
window. Snowdrops may be potted up in clumps without 
much disturbance from the border, and after flowering be 
planted out again. 

Outdoor Garden. 

All arrears of workshould be fetched up as soon as possible, 
as bad weather may come at any time. The ground is in good 
order for planting, and turf is going down well, and will 
soon get established. Those who prefer the cheaper 
method of sowing Grass-seed should get the land prepared 
during the winter ; especially fork out the roots of peren¬ 
nial weeds. The annual weeds can easily be got rid of by 
swinging the scythe over them a time or two before they 
seed, and this treatment will benefit the young Grasees as 
well. Thoee who are thinking of planting conifers bad 
better look round their immediate neighbourhood and see 
what are thriving near them. In many places the list is 


> In cold or northern dittrlaU the operation* referred 
under •• Gordon Work -nw te done from ten days to 
brtnight Inter then ii her* Miented with tqvoUvgood 


not a long one. 1 would rather see a healthy Scotch Fir 
than a very choice variety in bad condition. The Spanish 
! Silver Fir (Pioea pinsapo) generally does well, and Nord- 
man’e Silver Fir may also be planted. The Cedar of 
Lebanon and the Atlantic Cedar are both reliable, and the 
Austrian Pine and Pinus Laricio are a tower of strength to 
the seaside planter. Then among smaller things there is 
the Lawson Cypress in many forms, all good. The Japa¬ 
nese Oupreesus are of no use in many places, but all the 
Yew family may be planted. The common Yew makes a 
noble tree if we give it time. The trees which have been 
prepared by transplanting may be moved any time. 

Fruit Garden. 

The early Peach-house and the early vinery may now be 
started — the vinery at 50 degs. and Peach - house at 
15 degs. Make a clean start by washing everything with 
soap and water. No insects can stand against this treat¬ 
ment. The mealy-bug is a terrible pest on Vines. I 
remember the time when mealy-bug on Vines was a rare 
occurrence ; but the scattering of stove plants about the 
country scattered the bugs, and they increase and multiply 
so fast that one pair of bugs will very soon stock a large 
place. If vaporising with nicotine will kill bug and red- 
spider, many gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
will rejoice. Hitherto, Tobacco smoke has bad little effect 
upon bug or spider, but strong soft-soap soon turns them 
up, and Sunlight-soap is even better than soft-soap, and 
makes better and cleaner work. I can strongly recom¬ 
mend a strong solution of this soap for trees infested with 
American blight or brown scale, but 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. to the 
gallon need never be exoeeded, even at this season when 
the trees are at rest; and after the buds move, from 1£ ozs. 
to 2 ozs. will be strong enough to use. Strawberries in pots 
may be dipped and top-dressed, and moved into heat. If 
wanted very early, start them with a night temperature 
of 50 degs. The blossoms will require some help in setting. 
They are easily fertilised when the pollen is dry in the 
middle of the day. Unnail Peaches on walls. Pick over 
the nails and shreds. If scalded, some may do again. 


Vegetable Garden. 

If French Beans are in demand, plant a certain number 
of pots in succession to secure a supply ; but there must 
be a night temperature of at least CO degs., and the plants 
must have a light position. Where Pines are grown they 
do very well on shelves in the Pine-stove. About five 
Beaus in a 6-inch pot is a convenient, handy way of growing 
them. Some growers start the Beane in small pots singly, 
and then shift the plants into 0-inch pots. With liberal 
feeding, one plant in a C inch pot may be made to do as 
much as five Beans in the same size. Osborne’s Forcing or 
Ne Plus Ultra are good varieties. Forcing such things as 
Sea kale. Rhubarb, Asparagus, aud Mushrooms will be in 
full operation now ; and every one must try to do the best 
he can with the means at their disposal. This is more a 
question of means than skill, as all the crops named are 
easily forced, if proper convenience exists for the work. 
To keep up a supply of Asparagus, new beds should be 
started in heat every fortnight or three weeks, and Seakale 
the same. Rhubarb can be accommodated better, a9 there 
are different varieties, some of which are early and some 
late. It is a good plan with Mushrooms, os soon as one 
bed oeases to bear, to clear it out and make a new bed in 
its place. E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

At this season of the year very little can be done in the 
outdoor garden, beyond keeping everything decent and in 
order. Chrysanthemums which have been grown against 
south walls will have finished flowering by this time, and 
other outdoor sorts will need the same attention. Cover 
the roots with some rotten manure or ashes to afford pro¬ 
tection against frost, which we must now expect. The 
alterations in the form of the garden may be carried out 
while the weather remains open, and all kinds of shrubs 
may still be planted with safety. Those two good town 
creepers, Ampelopsis hederacea (Virginian Creeper) and 
A. Veltchl, may be planted as occasion offers. These two 
creepers are invaluable for covering unsightly places, and 
lend quite a charm to the surroundings during the summer 
and autumn months. Both the Euonymus and the Privet 
are essentially town-garden shrubs, and succeed well 
under difficult conditions. The Utter subject is quiok in 
growth, and will alter the whole appearance of the 
place. PUnt, therefore, about a foot to 16 inches apart, 
according to the kind of plants received. As the Chrysan¬ 
themums go out of flower in the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory, cut them down and propagate from the growths 
appearing at the base of the plants. Mske the cuttings 
about 21 inches long, and insert them around small pots 
or in boxes, in a compost of loam and leaf-mould—or 
Oocoa-nut-flbre refuse—in equal parts, with plenty of 
coarse silver-sand added. Well mix all the constituents 
Keep the temperature about 45 degs., and water the cut 
tings when first inserted. Bulbs wanted for an early 
display should be taken out of the plunging material and 
gradually exposed to the light. In the course of a few 
days they may be placed on the greenhouse benches. Keep 
them moist always. Snowdrops, Roman Hyacinths, and 
any of the earliest of those bulbs which were potted up 
should be ready soon. D. B. Ckani, 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from December 
I4 f ‘h to December 21st, 

Pat in cuttings of Chrysanthemums. Late flowering 
sorts especially are receiving attention for November 
blooming. We shall of course put in cuttings of late sorts 
for cuttings later than this, but we are at present taking 
the cuttings for specimen flowers only. It is certain that 
to obtain very large blooms for exhibition the cuttings 
must go in soon ; but for any ordinary decorations cut¬ 
tings may be taken at auy time, even up *:> April or later 
if the number o( flowers on each plant are limited to two 
or three. W. H. Lincoln is still, I think, the most useful 
yellow for cutting. We see it in quantity in the markets 
everywhere, and we never throw away any cuttings of 
this kind. Shut up first Peach-house for foidDg. The 
house and all it contains has been thoroughly washed, and 
the borders top-dressed with fresh loam mixed with 
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artificial manure. It is very Important to start dean, os 
nowadays Peach and other fruit-houses are soon filled up 
with other plants in pots for the production of cut-flowere, 
etc. Pot-vfnery ia being got ready for starting. Ham- 
burghs and Foster’s Seedlings are the kinds grown. They 
force easily and come in pretty well together. The plants 
are grown in 12-inch pots, and are heavily top-dressed now ; 
with loam and artificial manure. Took up a lot of Autumn 
Protecting Broccoli Just forming hearts, and planted them 
in deep pit. Took bulbs from plunging bed to cool house, 
from whence they will be taken in batches as required. 
Moved a lot of Erica Wilmoreana to the conservatory. 
These make a pretty group in a light part of the house. 
Epacris of sorts are just opening their flowers, and makes 
pretty group. Moved seedling Cyclamen from pits to 
shelves near the glass. 


TRHBS AND SHRUBS. 


CHOICE SHRUBS FOR BEDS AND 
BORDER3. 

Beyond the common tangled thioketa of shrubs 
that are found in the majority of gardens, it is 
unusual to meet with any instances of special 
culture of the choicer things, which, if they 
manage to exist ia the struggle with their 


such trouble is well repaid. The culture is sim¬ 
plified and good results are more likely to follow 
upon a plan of growing things like these in beds 
and borders, because the soil can be made up to 
their liking and there is no risk of other root- 
robbers coming ia and devouring what was not 
intended for them. 

Amyudalus and Phunus.— The practice of 
budding and grafting these on needless and 
unsuitable stocks, and the consequent and inter¬ 
minable sucker nuisance, are doubtless respon¬ 
sible for the great scarcity of these, the most 
lovely of spring flowering shrubs. We want them 
upon their own roots, and then they are sure 
to make pretty bushes and handsome groups. 
The little dwarf Almond is quite one of the 
early shrubs, putting forth its glowing, rosy 
blossoms in days often dull, cold, and cheerless. 
Naturally it rarely attains a yard in height, 
but spreads aud suckers freely, so is not 
difficult to increase. It ought to be a popular 
shrub. Later ou comes Prunus triloba, with 
rosy rosettes studding its slender shoots. 
Upon the Plum-stock its life is a struggle, 
usually ending in death ; but on its own roots 


exceeding 1 foot in height; but it is hardy, if 
small, and tenacious of life, rooting deeply if at 
all favourably planted. It flowers in June, and 
the little bushes are then covered with gay 
golden-yellow blossoms. 

Rubus. —The Rocky Mountain Bramble is a 
lovely shrub, needing a wall in some localities, 
but it can be grown as a bush in many places if 
planted on a sunny border.' When so planted, 
it will probably not exceed a yard in height. 
Its great white flowers are each nearly 2 inches 
across, like single white Roses, and they have 
the additional charm of sweet fragrance. R. 
odoratus (the parple-flowering kind) also makes 
a pretty mass, but it is, perhaps, best kept 
separate, as it is rather vigorous. The Nootka 
Bramble associates well with it, for, though 
not quite so strong-growing, it can hold its own, 
and the two blend into a pretty mass, the fine 
single white flowers of this last species appear¬ 
ing in striking contrast to the purple ones, whilst 
the handsome foliage of both is worthy of 
admiration. 

Kerriy japonica (the Jew’s Mallow) is 
another of the lovely shrubs of spring, and we 



The Common Hydrangea (H. horlensis), showing its beauty as a bush on the lawn. 


rampant associates, have no possible chance of 
showing their true beauty. A general unsatis¬ 
factory appearance and lack of interest will 
always characterise our shrubberies until we 
alter our methods and realise the value of 
the many fine shrubs now in cultivation. The 
thick shrubbery should only be tolerated where 
it serves the useful purpose of providing a 
needed screen or covert. Even this need not 
be the dull, dreary, flowerless thing it frequently 
is, because vigorous trees and shrubs that are 
lovely and variable iu leaf and blossom are 
plentiful. 

Daphnes are certainly worthy of the best 
attention we can give them. The oldest, the 
best known, and most deservedly popular is D. 
Mezereum. To see this at its best, there should 
be a group of from six to twenty plants. It is 
lovely alone, but gains in effect if interspersed 
with the Partridge Berry (Oaultheria), which 
hides the ground, has ample leafage, and is 
altogether a charming foil to the profusely- 
bloomed, but leafless bushes of Mezereon. A 
trio of choice kinds exists.ij^ D. Genkwa, Bla 
gayaua, and cneorum. /' TheyDGcd. a [lib^le ! 
special preparation and ^pag tellra > 


we need not hesitate to plant a group. B«sside 
it will come the little Chinese Plum (P. sinensis), 
a slender, graceful plant with flowers of the 
ureat white, preference being given to the 
onble-flowered variety, although both are 
highly ornamental. 

! Genistas. —Among these there are several 

species which are well adapted for the rock 
| garden or choice border. They root deeply, 
and even in poor soils often do well. There is a 
; lovely double-flowered form of the common 
I Dyer’s Weed (G. tinctoria), and it is grafted 
1 standard high on the Laburnum. It is infinitely 
better to plant a group iu a bed or ou a border. 
Beside it or near at hand would come G. prteoox, 
which is one of the most charming dwarf shrubs 
of May. It grows into a dense, spreading bush, 
and each season is literally sheeted with clear 
sulphur-coloured blossoms borne in racemes. G. 
radiata is another little-known, bnt pretty, 
species. It is bnshy in growth, with graceful, 
arching shoots, which are clothed witn finely- 
cut leaves. The flowers appear in the axils of 
the leaves, and are of a soft canary-yellow hue. 
Last, bat not least, comes the Spanish Furze 
(G. hiapanica). It is a low-growing kind, rarely 


do not see enough of it. It does not need pro¬ 
tection, except in very cold districts, and, 
therefore, should be planted in a group. There 
are single and double-flowered kinds, tne former 
being the more neglected of the two and 
undeservedly despised. It is decidedly pretty 
when seen growing and blooming under favour¬ 
able conditions and away from needless 
restrictions. 

Hydrangeas may be grown by many more 
than they are at present if they are planted out 
in a bed or border of good soil, which is well 
drained in winter, but open, Bunny, and com¬ 
paratively sheltered. In a w ell-drained soil and 
a situation favourable to the ripening of the wood 
in autumn, H. hortensis (see cut) will stand a 
considerable amount of frost and not be injured. 
The type is well known, and there are several 
varieties equally fine, such as stellata, Otaksa, 
and Thomas Hogg. The Oak-leaved Hydrangea 
from America, too, is a very uncommon, but 
beautiful, distinct in leafage, with handsome 
clusters of white flowers. Then there is the 
hardiest of all the Japanese species, H. nani- 
culata grandiflora. It should have a level 
spot, a deep soil, be annually cut dew?, heavily 
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mulched and watered if very dry weather 
prevails in summer, and then during autumn a 
group will be one of the most conspicuous things 
in the garden. 

Viburnums are useful flowering Bhrubs and 
fairly popular—at least, the sterile form of V. 
Opulus is—but a charming and ohoice kind for 
grouping is V. plicatum, a native of Northern 
China. It is a shrub of great merit. It makes 
a handsome dwarf spreading bush, well clothed 
with leafage wrinkled like that of the Wayfar¬ 
ing-tree (V. Lantana), aud in the early summer 
months every branch is wreathed in clusters of 
blossoms. Individually the flowers are larger 
and whiter than those of the Snowball Tree (V. 
Opulus). 

Forsythias. —The loveliest of these is the 
slender, graceful F. suspensa. We value it as a 
plant for covering walls and fences, but many 
err in supposing it should not be planted away 
from support. It will make a bush and a pretty 
group if several are planted, its long shoots 
being as thickly studded with clusters of golden 
bells as they would be against a wall. F. viri- 
dissiina is an erect growing species with yellow 
flowers similar to those of F. suspensa, and it 
would not be a bad plan to let the two mingle 
with one another. 

If we add to these the choice dwarf Cotone- 
asters and the Mahonias, and for fragrance in¬ 
clude Rosemary, Lavender, Southernwood, the 
Sweet Gale (Myrica), the Sweet Fern Bush 
(Comptonia), we have a selection of great value. 
The flowering season of the things here men¬ 
tioned begins in the early weeks of the year 
with the Mezereon and concludes with the 
Hydrangeas ; while through the depth of the 
winter somethings are bright with berries. 


Paulownia lmperialls at Ely.— After 

reading the correspondence in Gardening re¬ 
specting the Paulownia imperialis, I thought 
you might be interested to know that I have one 
I planted here in ray garden about twenty-five 
years ago. It is quite hardy, trunk 48 inches in 
circumference, and blooms freely, but the leaves 
are not so large as when it was younger ; they 
were then almost as large as small Rhubarb 
leaves for a few years. I also planted at the 
same time two of the Catalpa syringaj folia, 
which bloom as freely and do equally as well ; 
also a Gymnocladas canadensis (Kentucky 
Coflee-tree), a Cercis siliquastrum (Judas-tree), 
an Ailanthus glandulosa (Tree of Heaven), a 
Liriodendron (Tulip-tree), a Spanish Chestnut, 
Almond, and several others that are all perfectly 
hardy and handsome trees. I grow also the 
Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum-tree) till it 
reaches 18 feet to 20 feet in height. It is, as 
you know, very distinct and beautiful, but as it 
must be put in the greenhouse in winter it be¬ 
comes too cumbersome, so I let it die and raise 
fresh ones from seed, which is easily done even 
out in the open garden.— Fred. Camps, Old 
Iry House , IlUburton . 


Cotoneasters. —All berry-bearing trees and 
shrubs this year have been conspicuous by reason 
of the exceedingly heavy crop of fruit they have 
borne, and among them the Cotoneasters are 
very pretty. The trailing species, C. micro- 
phylla, nearly covers the front of a cottage I 
passed in a Sussex village, and the berries 
glow among the rich deep green leafage, whilst 
a mass planted on the top of a wall that supports 
a bank of soil shows it at its best. Of quite an 
opposite character is Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
pretty plant to have in groups about the garden 
grounds. It is erect in growth, although when 
old it becomes more spreading. Its berries are 
produced all along the shoots in pairs or little 
clusters, and their colour is bright orange-red. 
A showy species that attains the dimensions of 
a small tree is C. alii nis, the most prof use¬ 
bearing kind of the family. It has a strong, 
upright habit of growth and retains its leaves 
till the middle of winter. Its berries are pro¬ 
duced in great clusters, like those of the 
Mountain Ash, and they hang thickly all along 
the shoots, which often bend down almost to 
the ground with the heavy weight of the crop. 
It is a handsome and little-known kind, but 
specially useful for small gardens, giving a long 


lasting and bright efftipt, and not 
grooving its position .—A 
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PRUIT. 

BERGAMOT PEARS. 

The Bergamot Pears are not numerous, aud 
some are not worth growing. The one illus¬ 
trated (Bergamotte d’Espden) is one of the best 
all-round Pears we have on account of its late 
keeping. It is a thoroughly good amatem’s 
fruit, on account of its free cropping in any 
form, bush—pyramid, or wall—and in most parts 
of the country. Many will remember the old 
Bergamot, now eclipsed by much larger 
fruit. This is known under the name of Au¬ 
tumn Bergamot, and the common Bergamot 
is a very good dessert Pear in season during 
October, but I do not advise its culture now, as 
we have so many superior October Pears. 
Bergamotte Cadette, also an old variety, is 
valuable, the fruit being small but of rich flav¬ 
our, and in season from November to January. 
There is a larger Bergamot named Crassane, 
the fruit of brisk, pleasant flavour and in season 
during October. Bergamotte Dussart is a Decern 
ber fruit, not of first quality, but grown on ac 
count of its late keeping. The fruits are small, 
round, greenish-yellow, spotted with russet, flesh 
melting, and very juicy. It is a good pyramid 
tree, and often grown as a standard, but I do not 
advise that mode of culture on account of the 
fruits being so small. The tree bears very 
heavy crops. Forme de Bergamotte is only 



A heavily laden branch of the Bergamotte d’Esp4ren 
Pear. 


second rate, though a larger fruit. I like 
Bergamotte Gundry, a very green-looking fruit, 
ripe in October, but not equal to Gansel’s Late 
Bergamotte, which is really excellent, large, 
melting, rich, with a high aroma, and a splendid 
wall-fruit where good quality is required. It 
also does well as a cordon or espalier in standard 
form. I do not advise its culture, but it is a 
variety which should have a place in all gardens 
where quality is considered, being in season in 
October and later, and is often known as Late 
Bergamot. Bergamotte de Jodoigne is a small 
fruit, in season from January to March, and much 
liked by some. Its size, however, does not com¬ 
mend it, and the flesh, though sweet, is rather 
gritty; the latter is characteristic of the Bergamot 
section. The Nonpareil Bergamotte is a small 
round russet fruit, in Beason in October, and 
very sweet, with & firm flesh. Another of the 
smaller types, Bergamotte Reinette, is a nioe 
shapely fruit, with a smooth skin, and early ; it 
is a free cropper. Bergamotte Rouge is also 
small, an early fruit, but of no great merit. 
The well-known Easter Beurrd is also known in 
some parts of the country as Bergamotte de la 
Pentecote. The value of this Pear is well 
known. There are several others, but of no 
value. I would also remark that many of our 
really good Pears are known as Bergamots 
on the Continent, but there is no need to 
describe them, as they are well known under 
other and more distinct names. I must point out 
the value of Bergamotte d’Esperen,one of the very 


best of the whole section, and a good cropper, the 
fruit of fair size, melting, juicy, and of splendid 
flavour. This variety forms a handsome pyramid, 
fruits freely on the Quince stock, and does well 
as a cordon or trained to a wall for dessert from 
Christmas to Easter. I do not know of any 
variety more refreshing in flavour; but to get 
fine fruits it is necessary to thin, as they are 
produced in large clusters, and produced too 
freely. In very late districts a wall should be 
given this variety, and if the soil is clayey 
should be well drained ; otherwise I have known 
the fruit crack badly. My beat fruits are 
obtained from upright cordons, and their 
quality is all that one may desire. Like most 
Pears, the Bergamot section will vary in quality 
on poor soils, and will repay good culture. If 
the fruits are gathered too early they shrivel 
badly, and should in all case3 be well thinned, 
as many of the varieties crop so freely. Cool 
storage is also essential, and Bergamotte 
d’Esperen should be left till the last, and 
stored in the coolest place. G. W. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 

Where these have cast their foliage they may 
now be finally pruned back according to their 
individual strength. Those averaging from 
1£ inches to 1£ inches in circumference, and that 
are hard and well matured, having prominent 
eyes, may be shortened back to within 5 feet of 
the bottom of the trellis and have the wounds 
touched with styptic. If the syringe was used 
to the foliage occasionally during the summer it 
should be free from thrips or spider, and the 
rods need not be dressed, but be bent round in 
the usual way. If only a small portion of the 
border was made at planting time, a second 
may now be added to be completed next year or 
even this where border dimensions are only 
limited. The needful drainage having been 
arranged, the board or turf barricades which 
keep the soil together should be carefully 
removed, the tips of the roots laid bare, and 
the new compost, which, by the way, may with 
advantage be somewhat richer than last year’s 
portion, wheeled in and thrown on to the turf- 
covered rubble constituting the drainage, the 
same being well trodden at intervals, and, where 
practicable, rolled when the summit of the 
border has been reached. This may be followed 
by a slight pricking with a live-tiDed fork, the 
Vines being afterwards given plenty of fresh 
air. 

Ventilating. —The principal thing to be ob¬ 
served in vineries where Grapes are hanging is 
judicious airing and an even temperature. Dense 
fogs may now prevail at any time, and if during 
these any air is put on, great mischief will be 
wrought. The same remark applies to rainy, or 
even very damp periods. On tine, sunny days 
full ventilation ought to be given and the pipes 
warmed to a comfortable degree, the better to 
ujsist in thoroughly drying and purifying the 
house. This pipe-heat, however, must be 
reduced at noon, so that when final closing 
takes place at two p.m., lukewarmness only can 
be felt when the hand is placed on the pipes, 
this last condition being adhered to when in bad 
weather no air can be admitted. Grapes cannot 
be expected to remain sound where no fire-heat 
is used, as, independent of ordinary damp and 
drip, the berries become so cold that when sun- 
heat quickly raises the mercury, condensed 
moisture settles thickly on the berries, remain¬ 
ing there until they become warmed through, 
and, of course, completely spoiling the bloom. 
This is a most critical time for late Hamburghs 
in dark, old-fashioned structures, and if the 
scissors are not frequently used the bunches will 
soon be reduced to skeletons. 


Gross growth in Peaches.— At this 
season few trees can be lifted so readily and 
suffer so little as Peaohes, as if the work is 
carefully done there need be no loss of fruit the 
following Beason. I admit the fruit may be 
smaller, but the wood made is fruiting wood, 
not gross and liable to canker. I have during 
the past summer taken between two and three 
dozen fruits from three-year old trees carefully 
lifted early in October, 1895. When trees 
make a gross growth it is wise, to remedy the 
evil at this date. Doubtless, when lifting, a 
strong root or two will be found. These should 
be shortened back to a fibrous growth, the 
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small roots being evenly spread out, kept near 
the surface, and made as firm as possible. It is 
best to drain heavy clay land some 2 feet or more 
from the surface with brick rubble, and to make 
the soil firm before planting. Do not use 
manure when planting. Old mortar rubble and 
burnt garden refuse are the best for heavy soils, 
and good loam of a heavy nature for light soils 
should be added after planting. In all cases 
give the surface a mulch of short litter to 
preserve the Burface roots from injury.—W. 

Growing pot-Vines (A Constant Header). 
—You cannot force pot-Vines just potted with 
any chance of a heavy crop. The routine is to 
place the fruiting-canes in pots early in the 
year, and to force for next season. The reason 
for this is that the pots are full of roots, and 
there is nothing for the Vines but to break and 
fruit, whereas jours will probably fail to do so. 
A plant that is to be hard forced must have 
built up sufficient food the previous season to 
support the crop ; yours cannot make wood and 
roots without a check to the fruit bunches. Had 
you not potted you would have done better. 
Top-dressing would be beneficial with some 
good artificial manure. If you shorten your 
Vines now they will bleed to death when placed 
in heat. This should be done in August or 
September. You will need to bend them down 
at the start. Place them in a temperature of 
50 degs. by night, 10 degs. higher by day, 
syringing often. Also give bottom-heat of 
90 degs. Stop any lateral growth without 
bunches at the fourth leaf ; this is better than 
rubbing out shoots. You will do well to read 
the “ Week’s Work ” in Gardening. 

Diseased Vine roots (Cliff ).—We fail 
to detect a grub. Send again, and we will 
advise. You should start your Vines in February 
for fruit at the time named ; but you must not 
crop your canes much, as they are too young. 
You do not say if roots are inside ; it is more 
difficult thus to advise. Besides, your Vines 
being at rest, manures now are not needed. By 
heiDg planted in November we presume they are 
inside ; if so, you could use a good cover of short 
manure at starting to get them to break freely ; 
but if outside, cover with warm manure a fair 
depth at starting. Use fresh manure (not 
decayed). It is warmth they want, not food at 
that season. That will be Btored up from last 
year, and to provide food when set give as much 
as the Vines will absorb, also with liquid 
manure. When mulching, too much animal 
manure will not be good. Use bone-meal 
occasionally or guano. Give a dressing in winter, 
then surface with artificial manure, and in 
starting your Vines do not exceed a temperature 
of 50 dtgs. at night, 10 degs. higher by day. 
Increase this 10 degs. when the bunches are 
showing again, and give more air after colouring 
commences. 


Apple Stirling Castle.— I know of no 
other cooking kind of such all-round excellence 
as this. I have been growing it both as an 
espalier and horizontal cordon, and the great 
thing is to avoid overcropping when young. It 
is fit to gather in this district from the middle 
to the end of September, and will keep in sound 
condition until March. Its flavour when cooked 
is delicious. I have an idea that it is not one of 
the best sorts for standards in orchards, its 
growth being somewhat short; doubtless, how¬ 
ever, it is very useful as a bush.—J. 

A good late Plum.— There are maDy good 
useful late Plums, but I know of no kind so 
valuable as Coe’s Late Red. I have a tree of 
this kind growing on a front trellis in the Peach 
case. Some six years since when I took charge 
here I found it as a bush tree in the open gar¬ 
den. I removed it indoors, and during the last 
five years it has done good service, giving regu¬ 
lar crops of nice, even-sized fruits, which hang 
on the trees till after the leaves drop. I gene¬ 
rally keep the fruit till near the end of Novem¬ 
ber. My first recollection of this Plum was 
close on thirty years ago. It then grew in a 
long cold house in a similar position to what I 
have* described, and here, too, it cropped abun¬ 
dantly and the fruit hangs till very late in the 
season. It ought to be more grown in private 
gardens, if only for sending to the kitchen.—J. 


Pruning Gooseberries.— Many prune 
too severely and wonder why the crop is so 
scanty. The best way to obtain fine fruit and 
in quantity is to thin ojjft the shoots, nol cutting 


back every growth to a certain length. In this 
way a well-balanced growth may be maintained, 
and all thin, weakly shoots may be shortened 
back, so as to give more room for new wood to 
develop. The beat kinds are invariably the 
most straggling growers, and as many of them 
weep bo badly, they well repay the support of a 
few short stakes to the main branches to keep 
them in position or clear of the soil. In pruning 
these it is always well to remove the lower 
shoots, and thus lighten the trees when bearing 
a crop. By thinning the centre of the bush the 
fruit is finer and can be readily gathered.—S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NEW HARDY PLANT. 

The illustration shows a fruit of a variety of 
the Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi 
Franchetti). It is one of the finest introductions 
of recent years, the coral-red fruits being 
enclosed, as our illustration shows, in a very 
large calyx, bright orange-red in colour, and 
measuring on the average about 3 inches long, 
and from 7 inches to 8 inches across. Many of 
these are produced on the bold stem, as in the 
common kind, Franchetti being of sturdy growth, 
and about 18 inches high. The leavcBare larger, 



A new hardy plant (Physalis Franchetti), showing 
a sing e fruit. 


and the whole plant may be described as a mag¬ 
nified P. Alkekengi. It was introduced about 
two years ago from Japan by Mr. J. H. Veitch, 
and is like the species, quite hardy, delighting 
in warm soil, where in early autumn its brilliant 
calyces make a break of stroog colour. They 
are also of use for winter decorations in the 
house. 


from the heavy winter rains. When the race 
becomes better known these plants will 
assuredly be largely grown, their colouring 
being varied and unique. Tigridias are especi¬ 
ally valuable for such a border, and should be 
planted in large clumps of at least twenty 
bulbs, the display afforded by breadths in 
bloom being simply gorgeous, and suoh as no 
Orchid of the tropica can outvie. They should 
be taken up and stored in silver-sand during 
the winter, unless the soil be light and porous. 
T. granditlora is a splendid scarlet, conchifiora, 
a rich yellow, alba, white, with claret mottlings, 
and lil&cina, rose-pink. Alstrccmerias are very 
decorative and are perfectly hardy. They 
should be planted 8 inches deep and may be 
left alone for years. The hybrid Alstrccmerias 
are the most attractive, their tints varying 
from pale cream to orange-red. Montbretias 
flourish in light soil, and make a fine show in 
the autumn, as do the early Gladioli during the 
spring and summer. Amongst the best of the 
latter are G. Colvillei alba (The Bride), insignia, 
Ardens, Blushing Bride, delicatissima, and 
Salmon Queen. Schizostylis coccinea would 
brighten the early winter days, but is impatient 
of water-logged soil. As climbers for the back 
wall, if the Lemon Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
is able to live through the winter Abutilou 
vexillarium should be tried. This is an exceed¬ 
ingly elegant and handsome plant, 
possessing prettily marbled foliage, 
and producing, on long slender 
shoots, numerous pendent flowers, 
crimson, yellow, and maroon. It 
blossoms through the whole summer 
and autumn, and I know of one 
plant, 10 feet by 8 feet, which was 
totally unprotected during the last 
severe winter, and is now, Deo. 3, 
still in flower. Solanum jasminoides 
would associate well as a wall plant 
with the last-named. In late sum¬ 
mer its flower-clusters appear, cloth¬ 
ing the wall with white, and remain¬ 
ing in scarcely diminished beauty 
till November. The foregoing are 
but a tithe of the plants noteworthy 
for beauty of form or colour that 
might, with advantage, be used for 
furnishing the wall and bed of a 
sheltered border, and have been 
suggested as being somewhat out 
of the ordinary run of border flowers 
and climbers.—S. W. F. 

Flowers In bed all the 
year round—I should be ex¬ 
tremely obliged if you would kindly 
tell me how to plant a bed in such 
a manner as to ensure its looking 
nice all the year round, or at least 
from March to October? I am 
planting Tulips within a few days, 
and wish to know what arrange¬ 
ments I ought to make for the 
summer months? The bed is about 18 feet 
long by 4J feet wide, and is backed by a red¬ 
brick wall, with a south-west aspect, and gets 
chiefly afternoon sun, as at mid-day it is shaded 
by a tree.— Dolly Varden. 

# # * Dwarf spring-flowering hardy plants, 
such as Arabia, Alyssum saxatile compactum, 
Aublietias, Silenes, Daisies, Tufted Pansies, eto., 
may be planted between or over the Tulips. 
Towards the back plant Wallflowers, and, if 
desired, such things as Hollyhocks, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, etc. Those first named 
should be planted at once, and will flower with, 
and subsequent to, the Tulips, but the last three 
mav as well wait until the spring. At the end 


Wallflowers. —We venture to send for 
your inspection a few blooms of Sutton’s Earliest 
of All Wallflower gathered from plants sown as 
recently as last May. The plants have already 
been flowering since the middle of September, 
and are still full of bloom and bud, and, should 
the weather not prove too severe, will continue °f the bulk of the spring-flowering planti 


to yield acceptable gatherings throughout the 
winter months, bursting again into ntw vigour 
and beauty at the first touch of spring. The 
value of such a pretty spring flower in December 
must be apparent to all, etpecially growers for 
the market. As you will observe, the flowers 
are delightfully fragrant.— Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. 

.*** Very fragrant self orange - coloured 
flowers. 

1858.—Plants for warm Bouth border. 

-t-This is a position where the beautiful 
Mariposa Lilies (Calochorti) should flourish, 
providing that the soil is not heavy. The 
flowers are extremely lovely, and the bulbs may 
be considered hardy, tut should be protected 


had better be removed, and the bed be replanted 
—or the front part, at any rate—with either 
half hardy annuals, such as China Asters, Ten- 
week Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, etc., 
with “Geraniums,” Calceolarias, Lobelias, and 
other so-called “ bedding ” plants, with the fine 
tuberous-rooted or “ sempertiorens” Begonias, 
or, lastly, with a judicious mixture of any of 
these. There is an infinite variety of tul jects, 
both hatdy and otherwise, to choose from, and 
it is chiefly a matter of taste. Of course the 
wall is covered with creepers of some kind ? 

“The Wild Garden : or, ike naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy R-. c tio Plants, with a chapter on 
the Gordon of British Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, with 
wood i noravings from drawing* by Alfred Parsons, revised end 
enlarged. Demy ivo. Hun S refer, pries 12s.; well bound in 
half-morocto, 18 s. Through all booksellers. 
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OROBIDS. 


Work In the Orchid * house. — The 

deciduous section of the genus Calanthe, repre¬ 
sented by the well-known hybrid C. Veitchi and 
C. vestata, are among the best species for 
amateurs and others with little space. Upon 
their treatment now and for a few months hence 
greatly depends the success or failure of the 
experiments in their culture. It is now so much 
the fashion to introduce plants of all kinds into 
the dwelling house that anything which happens 
to be in flower is pressed into the decorative 
service, often to the plant’s detriment. Few 


atmosphere, and syringing must be dis¬ 
continued. They must be exposed then to 
every ray of sunshine in order to ripen the 
growth, and should be placed in a cool-house. 
During the winter the night temperature must 
not fall below 45 degs., except on very cold 
nights, and only enough water must be given to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. The 
best time to repot the plants is just as they are 
beginning to grow. The pots must be quite 
clean, and filled two-thirds of their depth with 
crocks, over this placing a layer of rough Moss. 
Then proceed to fix the plants in position, us»iog 
stakes for the purpose if the roots are not plenti- 


, . -i * • • j - ful; till up to a convex mount with the best peat- 

f\ ar n T? I 1DJ , ar l d m ^ 19 rGSpect Sphagnum Moss in equal proportion, 

than the Orchids mentioned above, a low winter addi „„ a few i* o{ tllaroo J or hmten nnt. 


temperature being the most frequent of all 
causes of failure in their cultivation. I would 
therefore warn cultivators against allowing their 
valuable plants to be neglected either now, when 
in full beauty, or later, when only the dry bulbs 
remain and which apparently are uninjured by 
exposure to cold. They ought never to be in a 
lower temperature than 52 degs., and if a few 
degrees higher so much the better. Nor must 
the plants be overcrowded at this season, especi¬ 
ally when the weather is dull and cold. 
There is enough energy in the pseudo-bulbs 
1o carry the spikes, and the folly of watering 
much at this season may easily be seen by 
an examination of the roots, the msj rrity 
of which will nov 
be found to have 
decayed, or at least 
to have lost the 
young green points, 
thus showing they 
are no longer on the 
search for food or 
moisture. Quite the 
reverse of this will 
be seen in the roots 
of the large-growing 
and strong-feeding 
Cymbidiums of the 
Lowianum and gi- 
ganteum type. 

These,if in a healthy 
and thriving condi¬ 
tion, seem to fairly 
revel in moisture, 
and it is almost im¬ 
possible to over- 
water plants that 
have filled their pots 
with healthy roots. 

Here then are the 
i wo extremes, and 
between them may 
be found all manner 
of variations in sizj 
and constitution, in¬ 
cluding the large 
fleshy and easily- 
injured root of a 

Vanda or Saccolabium, and the twining, 
interlacing, almost fibry root of many Dendro- 
biuirs, Oncidiums, Odontoglossums, and others. 
Midway again between these are the larger 
more rambling roots of Cattleyas and Lielias. 
All these require different treatment as regards 
watering, having characteristics of their own, 
easily and readily seen by the more observant 
cultivator, and the more carefully he distin¬ 
guishes between them now, and the more judg¬ 
ment he uses in catering for their requirements, 
the greater measure of success he will attain. 

Orchid for name (./. />.).—Your Orchid 
is l)<;ndrobium nobile, one of the prettiest and 
most useful species in existence, and easily 
grown where sufficient heat is at command. 

) luring the growing season, which should be from 
March or April until October, the plants should 
have a temperature by night of about 60 degs , 
rising with fire-heat by day to 70 degs , a id on 
bright, sunny days 80 degs. or 85 degs. Abund¬ 
ance of atmospheric moisture is necessary, and 
when the weather is bright, the plants may be 
dewed over every afternoon at the time the 
house ii closed with tepid water from the 
syringe. The plants must be shaded from 
bright sunshine only, drawing the blind up an 
hour or more before the sun leaves the house in 
the afternoon When the plants have finished 
growing, as indicated by the terminal leaves 
upon thj stems (pjeudo-bulba), lejs water 


adding a few pieces of charcoal or broken pots 
as the work proceeds, and keeping the bases of 
the stems just above the level of the compost. 


JAPANESE WINEBERRY (RUBUS 
PHCEtfICOLASIUS). 

This handsome plant has only been introduced 
into England within the last few years, but as 
it is not only ornamental, but valuable for its 
fruit, there is no doubt that in the future it will 
be largely grown. Belonging to the same family 
as the Raspberry and the Blackberry (Roaacaje), 
it resembles both of these, but the fruit, instead 
of being crimson or black, is of the clear, trans¬ 


will be needed at root, 

Digitized by QjOC 


Shoot of the Japanese Wine^erjy (Rubus pha-nicolasim), From a photograph 
Bent by Mrs. Itichm.ml, Lua'.leigh, South Devon. 


parent tint of sherry wine, ani has a fine 
flavour, with an agreeable acidity and sweetness 
combined. The seeds of the plant here figured 
were procured from America three years ago, 
and sown in slight warmth in April. The seed¬ 
lings, when large enough to handle, were potted 
off singly, and soon outgrew their pots. They 
were then transferred to the warm, sheltered 
corner, facing south-west, of a Devonshire 
garden, in front of a half wild hedge of brake 
Fern, growing over granite boulders, giving them 
light but rich soil, in which they flourished 
well, throwing out floe suckers from 5 feet 
to 7 feet iu length. These, during the autumn 
of last year, were wired back to strong 
stakes, much as though they were Raspberries. 
Even without fruit, their splendid silver lined 
foliage and deep crimson stems are decorative, 
but this seisnn every spray has borne masses of 
the scarlet fiuit (changing to wine colour as it 
ripens), giving a really flue effect of colour, as 
well as a quantity of delicious fruit. This Rubus 
is evidently perfectly hardy (as it came safely 
through the intense cold of last January), 
although it is possible that the fruit may need a 
warm position to ripen it satisfactorily. It 
bears fruit, like others of its family, on the 
wood of last season, which should be carefully 
preserved, the older wood (which has borne fruit) 
being cut away after the fruit is ripe (as iu the 
cultivation of Raspberries), the soil surrounding 
the plants being well mulched with manure. 


andT in 
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The flower is small and insignificant, making 
but very little show when in bloom; but it is 
quickly followed by rich madder-brown sprays 
of hairy fruit coverings, which might easily be 
mistaken for buds. Each of these, however, 
opens to expose the half-ripe scarlet berry, 
holding it until it has expanded into the ripe 
fruit, which then drops to the ground. Whether 
the climate of this country is sufficiently 
warm to allow of seeds from these berries 
germinating in the open air has not yet been 
determined, but they grow without difficulty if 
collected from the ripe fruit and sown on a hot¬ 
bed in spring. Ripening as it does in the 
middle of August, the Wineberry will prove a 
valuable addition to our household fruits, for it 
makes delicious preserve and tarts as well as 
being useful for dessert. Grown under a south 
wall, or in any position in which it will obtain 
the full force of the sunshine, much on the same 
lines as the Raspberry, no difficulty will be 
found in its cultivation. L. I. R. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUT TING. 

In any planting operations contemplated for the 
present autumn it is always advisable to supply 
as far as practicable any deficiency in the 
number or quality of those flowers that are 
among the most useful and reliable for cutting. 
The demand for hardy flowers for the various 
forms of house and table decoration is steadily 
increasing, Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Poppies, 
and single Pyrethrums being instances of 
families that in their respective seasons are in 
special request. There are, fortunately, not 
many places where they cannot be grown in 
considerable numbers, often, too, where facili¬ 
ties for the cultivation of tender plants are 
extremely limited. In advocating steady on¬ 
ward progress in the cultivation of herbaceous 
plants for cutting, it may be noted that, taking 
them as a whole, they are decidedly more 
useful than annuals, the flowers of some of which 
are very acceptable, while those of others are too 
flimsy and short lived for the flower-basket. As 
stated above, it is always a great point to grow 
the best things. One is ready enough to super¬ 
sede poor Chrysanthemums and Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums for better varieties, but there is not 
always the same readiness to dispense with 
weedy rubbish on the herbaceous borders in 
favour of really good things. There should also 
be a desire (subject necessarily to special require¬ 
ments at particular seasons of the year) to 
extend the general display as much as possible, 
and if care is exercised in the planting, an out¬ 
door supply will be furnished for nine months 
out of the twelve. I should also like to note 
that there are situations in most gardens other 
than the herbaceous borders where certain 
kinds of flowers can be grown, narrow fruit 
borders, for instance, that it is not advisable to 
disturb when once trees are planted, also odd 
nooks and corners on lawns. In such positions 
nothing can be better than Daffodils in variety, 
and if sufficient numbers of each variety can be 
planted a supply of cut flowers is obtainable for 
nearly four months, beginning with Tenby and 
ending with the May-flowering poeticus ornatus. 
Besides these two, princepB, aurantius, Tela- 
monius plenus, Cynosure, and Stella will help 
to make up a cheap and useful half-dozen varie¬ 
ties. In a few of the most open spots on narrow 
fruit borders some small clumps of dwarf herba¬ 
ceous plants that are never likely to ramble far 
may find a home, such things, for instance, as 
Hepaticas in variety, Heuchera sanguinea, etc. 
If Carnations are required in quantity, preference 
should be given to those varieties of vigorous 
constitution, that are very free, and whose 
flowering season is long sustained, the last- 
named characteristic being a speciality of some 
few varieties. Again, there are some plants of 
which a good stock is always acceptable— 
Gyosophila paniculata and St&tice latifolia and 
8. Gmelini, for example. Of these the first- 
named may be lifted and divided if required 
each year, and quite small pieces will give a fine 
head of flower 2 feet in height and as much in 
diameter, but the Sea Lavenders are best left 
undisturbed—at least, I find this is the case in 
a rather light soil. It may be noted in connec¬ 
tion with this same question of soil that where 
it is inolined to be very light with a porous 
subsoil the moister parts of the garden should 
be chosen for those things that are moisture- 
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laving, Meadowsweets and Violas to wit. On 
the other hand, beds or portions of borders that 
are naturally stiff and heavy, and which it is 
proposed to fill with fine-rooted plants, should 
be broken up early to allow the frost to pulverise 
the soil, and at planting time a bit of lighter 
stuff may be added. A well-decomposed mix¬ 
ture of stable manure and leaf-soil in equal pro¬ 
portions is perhaps the most suitable. 

Returning to the consideration of a few more 
plants that are always acceptable, the two beat 
of the 

Spiraeas 

are possibly S. astilboides and S. palmata alba. 
The dowers are not long lived either on the 
plant or in a cut state; nevertheless the 
feathery spikes are very beautiful. One of the 
very best and most useful of autumn flowers, 
and this is no small praise, is undoubtedly the 
white form of Anemone japonica. The mention 
above of the advisability of leaving the varieties 
of Statiee undisturbed in light soils reminds me 
that this is equally applicable to other plants I 
find very useful for cutting (the Chilian and the 
Day Lilies), and when forming a new shrubbery 
provision was accordingly made for some good 
clumpj of each of these in positions where their 
removal is hardly likely to be required for many 
years. Of all the different sdades of colour, 
white is probably the most in demand, and 
provision for plenty of white flowers should 
accordingly be made. In addition to those 
already named, the old white Clove Gloire de 
Nancy and Mrs. Muir Carnation, one or two 
of the Campanulas, Delicatum and Mont Blanc 
Pyrethrums in smaller flowers, the double white 
Chinese Pieonies, and one or two of the best 
whites in the suffruticosa section of Phloxes will 
always be found useful. 

The Carnations, which should be well on the 
move in a well-prepared border, are the better 
for a little mulching if the weather prove very 
severe, especially in a season like the present, 
when the exceptional rainfall has probably left 
the Grass very succulent. The Hairbell Cam¬ 
panulas and the Pyrethrums may either remain 
in their present state or be split up and divided 
if this is deemed advisable, whilst other Campa 
nulas, persicifolia and its varieties, for example, 
are all the better, especially on some soils, if 
they are lifted soon after flowering, replanting 
the strongest growths after pulling carefully to 
pieces. The large-flowering Phloxes, if allowed 
to remain on the borders instead of making 
fresh groups from offsets, should have the shoots 
thinned out early in the season and get a fairly 
sheltered position at planting time, that is, 
unless they can be staked, or high winds will 
beat down and break the heavy flower-spikes. 
Fannies should be planted at once if not already 
done, and if the natural soil is light and dry, 
the plants may get a bit of rough loam and cow- 
manure to help them along and retain the mois¬ 
ture until they are well established. This 
necessity, or, at any rate, advisability, of early 
division and replanting is applicable to many 
inmates of the herbaceous borders—indeed, to 
all those that burst away quickly after the 
flowering season and are showing at the present 
time strong, vigorous growth. 

E. B. 


of this Daphne, whether white, purple, or red- 
purple, are beautiful, and have been in recent 
years too much neglected. Either in beds by 
themselves or in groups in belts of shrubbery, 
they are extremely effective in the early days of 
spring.—B. 


some warmth, we would rather have two or 
three more rows of piping. It is always 
advisable in forcing-houses to have a row or two 
of pipes, if only small ones, along the front near 
the glass. In the houso facing south-west we 
should uncover the north-west pipes in back bed 
so as to get the warmth from them available for 
top heat, placing an open staging or rack of 
stout boards over them, on which pots of 
Tomatoes or the like might stand. Then in the 
other one we should remove one or both of the 
two lower shelves on back wall, if possible, and 
plunge two or three rows of Tomatoes in pots in 
the bed. The top shelves may be utilised for 
pots or boxes cf cuttings, Strawberries in pots, 
etc. On the whole, we should say you 
will be most likely to succeed with such 

I Bubjects as Lilies of the Valley, Roman 
and other Hyacinths, Paper - white, 
Stella, and poeticus ornatus Narcissi, 
etc., as these like a nice moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and, with a nice bottom-heat, 
ought to do well. A few Azaleas might 
also be tried. The common small- 
flowered Lily of the Valley is not of 
much use for market work ; the true 
Berlin crowns are the best, and if well 
grown should prove remunerative. 
Obtain and pot them thickly, taking 
care never to let them get dry ; cover 
them up in some odd corner or pit, and 
bring them in in batches, plunging them 
in the hot-bed, and covering with 
Cocoa - nut - fibre or under darkened 
frames until the growth is a few inches 

I high, then gradually expose to light and 
air. The Anemones referred to will 
not be strong enough for forcing. 
Another useful and suitable subject is 
the Spanish Iris, which are very easily 
forced and sell well in the spring (cut). 
Freesias are easily grown and forced, 
but they should have been potted early, 
and the pots be full of roots before 
commencing to force. It is very late for 
Pelargonium cuttings, though it will 
soon be time for spring-striking (in heat) 
again. You will probably experience 
some difficulty in obtaining Tomato 
plants now, but we will endeavour to 
find out and let you know if you like. 
Why not advertise? Yes, the Sweet 
Bay grows readily from the seed. 
Gather them now, store in damp sand, 
and sow, sand and all, in the spring. 


THE AMERICAN AGAVE (AGAVE 
AMERICANA). 

The accompanying illustration shows this fine 
plant, which is almost too familiar to describe. 
Both this and the variegated forms are useful to 
create bold effects in the garden during the 
summer months, as they may be placed in vases, 


Freesla bulbs.— It nny interest some of your 
readers to know that I treated a quantity of Freesia bulbs 
that did not grow last year exactly as if they had, and now 
they are making vigorous growth.—E. P. W. 

Daphne Mezereum var. grandl- 

flora. —The flowers of this fine variety of the 
Mezereon or Spurge Olive have already been ex¬ 
panded two or three weeks on the plants 
outside ; it is, therefore, the earliest flowering 
form of this Daphne, and adds considerably to 
the long blossoming period of the species, which, 
of course, is at its best in early spring. From 
now, indeed, up to next March we do not expect 
to be entirely without the flowers of one or 
other of the varieties. The variety grandiflora, 
however, possesses other merits besides that of 
early flowering, its blossoms being larger than 
those of any other, measuring a9 they do three- 
quarters of an inch across ; the colour, too, is an 
exceptionally rich shade of reddish-purple. It 
is probably a fine form of the old autumn¬ 
flowering Mezereon which has long been known 
in cultivation, figuring in old gardening books as 
var. autumnalis. As it provides a little colour 
out-of-doors at a season wiiqn it is scarcest, it is 
a plant jworth looking Mter^Ul t^tavjtmlies 


The American Agave (A. americana) From a photograph 
6ent by Mr. E. Chapman, Salcombe, South Devon. 


tub3, or plunged in the ground, whilst they are 
valuable also in the conservatory in winter. 
When the plant flowers, which is only once, it 
sends up an immense stem, as shown in the 
illustration, towering many feet in height, the 
flowers yellowish-green in colour. If to be used 
in the open in summer, place it out at the end of 
May, and remove it under cover in October. 


Forcing early flowers, Tomatoes, 
etc. ( OUlycuddi /, Ireland ).—In the first place, 
we fear you have scarcely enough artificial 
heat to be very successful in early forcing. 
Two rows of 4-inch piping in houses 11 feet 
wide and the same in height at the back are 
not much, and though the hot beds give off 
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and dry site nor the poorness of the soil is then 
the cause of failure in the Perth writer’s case, 
and south-west winds would not wholly destroy 
the prospects of a crop. The question is, do 
the bushes or trees freely produce male 
flowers—that is to say, pollen-bearing catkins 
—and female flowers, these latter, apart from 
the catkins, small, Btar-shaped, red in colour, 
and to be found on the young wood? Most 
probably both form on the stunted trees every 
season, but if the catkins are so damaged by 
frosts as to render the pollen ineffective, and, 
further, supposing there are no common Hazel 
bushes in the neighbourhood, the female flowers 
not being fertilised, no Nuts result. It may be 
that the female flowers are annu»lly destrojed 
by frosts, as they open very early, or not later 
than February, and though fairly hardy, may 
not be proof against the rigours of the Perth¬ 
shire climate. In all probability it is the 
catkins that are both scarce and ineffective. 
An outside line of common Hazel might serve 
as a shelter and also be the means of provid¬ 
ing sufficient pollen to effect the fertilisation of 
the female flowers on the inner rows of Filberts 
and Cobs. Cob Nuts are supposed to produce 
more catkins than Filbert, and a few bushes 
of the former are frequently distributed 
among Filberts for that very reason. It 
may be asked, What is the difference between 
Filberts and Cob Nuts ? They are much con¬ 
fused, Filberts often being termed Cob Nuts, 
and vice versd. The former have husks of a 
greater length than the Nuts, while true Cob 
Nuts have shorter husks, nearly half the Nuts 
being exposed in some instances, and the latter 
are usually larger and rounder or less tapering 
than Filberts. Many market growers have also 
adopted the plan of mixing standard Damsons 
in the rows of Nuts, these spreading over and 
affording some protection from frosts without 
unduly shading the bushes. 

In Kent a system of pruning is adopted which 
much resembles that generally practised vfath 
Red Currant bushes. The Nut bushes have 
a clear stem of not less than 12 inches, and 
are cut back rather hard till from Bix to 
nine strong branches are formed, the basin 
or goblet-shaped bush being preferred. These 
leading growths are shortened back to some¬ 
thing like one-half of their lengths, or more if 
they are at all weakly. The object is to 
clothe those stems with bearing wood. They 
may be thus gradually taken up to a height of 
from 9 feet to 12 feet, the less distance usually 
answering well. The side-shoots should be 
spurred back in the spring as soon as the female 
flowers show. Some of the spray should be left 
to its full length, with a view to having a goodly 
number of catkins, but the stronger Bhoots 
should be spurred back -to the first, second, or 
third female flowers. Should catkins be scarce 
or be too much injured to yield potent pollen, 
then branches of common Hazel with sound, 
fully-developed catkins ought to be obtained and 
hung among the Fiberts and Cob-nuts, the 
wind doing the rest. Under this somewhat high 
culture, and which includes a surface-manuring 
every second or third year, heavy crops of extra 
fine clusters of Nuts are obtained in most years, 
and which fetch the best prices. In most 
gardens and orchards, however, very little 
pruning is attempted. The bushes are cut 
back sufficiently often to lay the foundation 
of a good head, after which an occasional thin- 
ning out, including the removal of all suckers 
that form, and an occasional fore-shortening of 
the straggling branches is all that is considered 
necessary. Under this treatment heavy crops 
are frequently had, the smallness of clusters not 
greatly affecting the value of the crop as far as 
private growers are concerned. When the trees, 
as they eventually come, present a badly stunted 
appearance, some of them may well be cut rather 
hard back, a saw being needed for the purpose ; 
and in the coarse of three or four years there 
will again be fairly large branching, productive 
heads, especially if the precaution is taken to 
well thin out the thicket of young shoots that 
forms. If a few trees be cut down annually till 
all are gone over there will be no long wait for 
crops. 

According to my experience, these Nuts 
will succeed under no more favourable circum¬ 
stances than are needed by the common Hazel, 
and the wonder is they are not more often 
planted in preference^-to, the latter, 
seeing how much ~ 


mce to« the latter, especia 
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would be. There can be no doubt, also, of their 
suitability or value as hedgerow or shelter plants. 

Of Cob Nuts, the best are Gosford’s, large, 
thin-shelled, and the kernel of excellent quality, 
growth moderate and free-bearing ; Merveille 
de Bollwyller, nut large, thick-shelled, kernel 
of superior quality, tree vigorous, yet prolific ; 
and Dwarf Prolific, nut medium-sized, thick- 
shelled, kernel sweet, the tree of neat habit and 
very productive. The three Filberts most re¬ 
commended are Lambert’s or Kentish Cob, nut 
very large, shell thick, kernel of good quality, 
tree extra strong growing, yet very productive ; 
Frizzled Filbert, or Clustered, nut medium¬ 
sized to small, with long, hairy, frizzled husks, 
thick shell and full-flavoured kernel; and 
White Filbert, or Lambert’s White, long hairy 
husks, medium-sized, nut ovate in form, full 
kernel, covered with a white skin and remark¬ 
ably good in quality. W. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

THE CHINESE SACREI) LILY (NAR- 
CISSUS TAZETTA). 

This bulb has now got fairly well known. As 
importations are once again arriving, a few woids 



The Chinese Sacred Lily (Narcissus Tazeua) in fljwer 
in a window. 


about it will be of interest and value. The 
accompanying illustration shows its character 
well and the way to grow it—namely, in a bowl. 
Place the bulb in the centre and heap around it 
small stones or pebbles to within an inch or 
1£ inches from the neck of the bulb, and fill up 
with water to that distance. A bit of charcoal 
in the water will keep it sweet, and when 
growth is being made add a pinch of guano. 
Place the bulb in a window and in a cool room, 
not, of course, where frost penetrates, but on no 
account encourage a weedy, sickly growth, 
which results in blind flowers. The reason why 
the buds oftea fail to open is because the bulb is 
kept in too high a temperature. The Cninese 
call this plant the Water Fairy Flower, and 
they have a very interesting fable connected 
with it which may interest readers : Thus once 
upon a time a father left his property to his two 
sons, with the understanding that it should be 
equally divided ; but the elder son seized all the 
tillable land and left the younger nothing but 
an acre covered with rocks and water. The 
younger son, failing to obtain justice, sat at 
the water’s edge bemoaning his misfortune. 


A benevolent fairy appeared, and, giving 
him these Narcissus bulbs, told him to drop 
them into the water. Shortly afterwards their 
flowers were developed, and the neighbours 
crowded to see the fairy’s gift. In the course of 
a few years the badly-treated brother accumu¬ 
lated a fortune by the rapid increase and sale of 
his bulbs. Then the elder brother, envious of 
the prosperity of the younger, bought up great 
numbers of the bulbs, hoping to get a monopoly 
by getting all of them at so heavy a price, that 
he was obliged to mortgage his land to procure 
funds for the purpose. He planted all his good 
lands with bulbs, but they soon began to die, as 
they cannot live long out of water. He was 
ruined, while his brother, who had bought the 
mortgage, foreclosed it, and became possessed of 
the whole estate in time to replant some of the 
dying bulbs in the watery acre. 

This Narcissus is highly valued by the 
Chinese, who strive with each other as to who 
can grow the finest specimen for their New 
Year’s festival. 


1788.— Rose - leaf pot - pourri. — The 
following recipe will be found a very good 
one for pot-pourri, though rather expensive: 
Put two layers of Roses, including buds, in 
a large china jar, a handful each of Violets, 

| OraDge-flowers, and Jasmine, 2 oz. each 
Benjamin, Storax. and sliced Orris-root, 
i oz. of Musk, 1 lb. of sliced Angelica- 
root, 1 quart of Clove Gillyflowers, two 
handfuls of Lavender-flowers, half a 
handful of Rosemary-flowers, half a 
handful of Bay and Laurel-flowers, 
three Seville Oranges, filled with Cloves 
(or, rather, stuck in like pins) dried and 

S ounded, half a handful of Knotted 
larjoram, and two handfuls of dried 
Balm of Gilead. Pat these ingredients 
in lajers, strewing bay-salt between 
each, and then cover the jar.—F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Among the many varieties in bloom now 
the following aie worthy of mention : 
Of the Japanese class L’Isle des Plaibirs 
is exceedingly useful for cut bloom. 
The flo vers are rich crimson, changing 
to yellow. A very pretty flower is 
Christine; the colour white, tinged 
with pink. Astarte, a Pompon- 
Anemone, with yellow blooms shaded 
with gold, is very good. Orange Beauty, 
another yellow, is very fine in colour, a 
bright yellow with a tinge of orange. 
The snowy-white flowers of Fleur de 
Marie, one of the Anemone section, will 
be found useful for wreaths and deco¬ 
rations. F. A. Davis is very handsome, 
having large blooms of a rich dark 
crimson colour, and good shape. A fine 
large Anemone called Delaware, has 
white flowers, pale yellow in the centre. 
Miss Ellen Terry has bright pink 
flowers ; it is a single variety, small in 
size. One more pink Chrysanthemum 
(of the Pompon section, but not so bright 
as Miss Ellen Terry) is Rose d’Amour. Two 
good Chrysanthemums are Michigan and Mr. F. 
Jameson, the former with medium-sized flowers 
of a rich brownish-crimson, and the latter with 
largo yellow flowers slightly tinged with red. 
A Chrysanthemum, small but suitable for cut 
bloom, is Frank Wilcox, the colour bronzy-gold, 
bright and effective, especially against daik 
foliage. One that must not be forgotten 
is Mozart, one of the Japanese type, with 
medium-sized flowers of a rosy-brown, shaded 
with yellow. The kinds mentioned are parti¬ 
cularly useful for cutting, giving a profusion of 
bloom of good colour, and if the individual 
flowers do not come up to the exhibition 
standard, they are pretty on the plant and veiy 
useful to gather. It is a great mistake to 
reject the old varieties, os many of these are, 
for the quite new kinds, unless, of course, one 
wants to win prizes at exhibitions, then the 
newest and best are required. Chrysanthemum 
culture undergoes a change even each year, 
and it is only those with the biggest blooms 
can hope to stand well in severe competition. 
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Beat Blx Anemone Ghysanthe 
mums. —1 shall be much obliged if you will 
kindly give me the names of the six best 
Anemone Chrysanthemums for growing for next 
year ?—Hodsdkn. 

* # # You do not state whether you wish your 
list to contain Japanese*Anemone or large Anem¬ 
ones, or a combination of the two sections ? We 
have therefore given below six varieties of each 
section. Six Japanese-Anemones : Duchess of 
Westminster (silvery-blush disc, rosy-bronze), 
Fabian do Median a (lilac, blush shaded, purple 
disc), John Bunyan (lemon-yellow, disc deeper 
colour), W. W. Astor (salmon-blush disc, rose, 
shaded yellow), Nelson (crimson-purple), Mme. 
Lawton (white and rose, disc yellow). Six 
large Anemones : Lady Margaret (pure white), 
Mrs. Annie Lowe (primrose-yellow), Cincinnati 
(lilac-blush, lightly marked rose-lilac), Descartes 
(crimson-red, one of the very best), Madame 
Robert Owen (white), Mrs. Judge Benedict 
(light blush-white, with a brown disc). 

Chrysanthemums —Many thanks for 

your reply to 14 Medicos,” in No. 873. It will be 
very helpful to many amateurs. Will you 
kindly supplement it by replying to the follow¬ 
ing: l.Doall Jap varieties by that treatmentshow 
second crown ? 3, Do terminals form from those 
showing so many crowns, in time for show 
blooms in the middle of November ? 3, What is 
the advantage over cutting back at the first 
break as I have done ?— Anothkk Mrdicus. 

* # * All varieties of Japanese Chrysanthemums 
do not, as a rule, show Becond buds. We will 
;ive a few examples. Charles Blick, Deuil de 
ules Ferry, Eda Prasa, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, 
The Queen, W. O. Hewitt. These, and others 
of course, among so numerous a section, take a 
considerable period of time between the forma¬ 
tion of different buds. If struck early, and the 
plants subsequently grown without a check, 
they generally form the first break, the crown 
bud, and, finally the terminal bud in one season. 
For the purpose of exhibition in November, how¬ 
ever, it is often desirable to top the plants late 
in April so that the next growth may form 
crown buds in time, so late are the above-named 
sorts in giving a first break. 2, Terminals do 
form in time for November shows, because such 
buds develop faster and open quicker than early 
buds. We have known flower-buds which have 
been selected from the terminal growth in Sep¬ 
tember to produce fully open blossoms sooner 
than buds selected in early August of the same 
variety, and even on the same plant. 3, The 
advantage of not checking the natural upward 
growth of a Chrysanthemum plant by topping 
is that moat of the best exhibition blooms seen 
during the past ten years have been produced 
by following that practice. After a close study 
of individual varieties, it is sometimes thought 
advisable to make a plant form side shoots by 
taking out the tip of the growth. Exceptional 
instances have been given. And again, a certain 
plant may appear more backward than the 
grower desires at a given time. This requires 
so much judgment in at once taking all sur¬ 
rounding circumstances—such as locality and 
weather—that we condemn the mode of topping 
generally for the production of exhibition 
blooms. 

Beat thirty six varieties —Will you 
ilease give me a list of the thirty-six best 
apanese Chrysanthemums for exhibition ' 
Dwarf plants required if possible, so that nor 
will be over 4 feet.—W. North. 

* m * You reduce your chances of success by 
limiting the height of the selection to 4 feet 
Many of the best sorts grow much taller than 
this. Much depends upon the weather experi 
enced during the growing season, a wet summer 
often making a difference in the height of the 
plants of from 6 inches to a foot, and even more. 
Mutual Friend (white), Boule d’Or (Calvat, buff- 
yellow), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), Q. C. Schwabe 
(carmine-rose), Mme. Ad. Moulin (white), 
H. L. Sunderbruch (yellow), Golden Gate 
(tawny-yellow), President Armand (reddish 
orimson, buff reverse), M. Chenon de Leche (old 
rose), Mile. Marie Hoste (creamy-white), Col. 
W. B. Smith (old-gold), Mrs. E. 8. Trafford 
(bronzy-rose), William Tricker (light rose-pink) t 
Viscountess Hambledon (pearly-pink), Anna 
Hartshorn (white), Pallanza (yellow), Reine de 
Angleterre (light pink), Souvenir de Petite Amie 
(white). Lady Kan ^tpE ^^man^^i|o^jjri8on), 


Mons. Bernard (purple-rose), Miss Elsie Trick- 
mann (pearly-white), Mrs. Cox (dull crimson), 
A. H. Fewkes (yellow), Commandant Blusset 
(carmine), Kentish White (pure white), Le 
Rhone (yellow), Louise (pearly-white, tinted 
lilac), Noces d’Or (yellow), E. Molyneux (crim¬ 
son), Ph<ebus (new yellow), Hairy Wonder 
(buff), Richard Dean (crimson), Pride of Mad- 
ford (crimson-cerise), Tendresse (rosy-white, 
cream centre), Chas. Davis (bronzy-yellow), 
Viviand Morel (mauve). 


ROSES. 

CUT ROSES. 

There is something very suggestive in the 
sompanying illustration, even if it be not 
i season of Roses, for what is applicable to the 
queen of flowers is equally so to the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, as it pertains to overcrowding. The 
present example partakes more of the English 
style than of the American methods of arranging 


P' 

Jj 


or of formality, nor has a large choice of colour 
been made. Too often the choice of colours 
tends to spoil the effect if not duly considered. 
The only other accessory, that of Grasses, adds 
to the effect as a whole ; these, it will be noted, 
are used more freely at the top than the bottom. 
Such an arrangement as this of Roses is 
infinitely better than in a large dish elevated 
upon an <$pergne, which gives a too massive or 
top-heavy appearance. Bowls atandirg on a 
short pedestal are much better, whilst a good 
supply of water, which in itself is most desirable, 
is also secured. The early part of the Rose 
season outdoors provides very suitable material 
for cutting, such, for instance, as the Moss 
Roses, the Gallioas, and the Bourbons, with the 
early climbers also. In the cutting of Roses, for 
whatever purpose it may be, one fact must not 
be lost sight of ; it is that of cutting quite early 
in the morning whilst the dew is still upon the 
flowers. Cut thus the Roses keep better. 


Brier Rose 



Arrargcment of Rons and Cruses. 


cut Roses, and it is of the former I would write. 
Nothing is more beautiful in the way of foliage 
to associate with Rosea than their own leaves ; 
this, it will be seen, is well depicted. The 
colour of the foliage can be considerably varied 
so a9 to suit the hues of the flowers themselves. 
With the light-coloured Tea scented varieties, 
for instance, the deep bronzy-red tints are 
excellent. With dark crimson Perpeluals, light 
green leaves will be suitable, whilst with others 
those of a darker shade will be preferable. The 
addition of a few shoots peeping above the buds 
at the tops would have been an improvement 
easily effected. Such shoots may not last fresh 
more than a day, but it is well to use them. I 
have more than ouce noted the charm impirted 
to exhibition stands of Roses when a few shoots 
have been worked in lightly. Buds in various 
stages of development add their quota in every 
case, but it does not of necessity follow that these 
should be of the choioest kinds. The flowers 
themselves, it will be noted, have been chosen 
at a stage when each one will further develop 
itself ; if cut too early this is not always so. In 
the disposition of the individual flowers it will 
be noted there is no semblance of overcrowding 


Lady Penzance from 

Beed.— Kindly mention in 
your next issue if it is 

S osaible to cultivate the 
rier Rose Lady Penzance 
from seed, and, if so, how 
it may best be done ?—D. 
Ritchie. 


*,* The beautiful hybrid 
Sweet Briers have not been 
in general culture long 
enough to be certain that 
each variety will come true 
from seed, but we see no 
reason why they should 
not. Lady Penzance is one 
of the most beautiful of 
all, and although a good 
grower when well started, 
has proved the most diffi¬ 
cult to propagate. It does 
not produce so many heps 
or seeds as Anne of liier- 
atein or Rose Brawardine ; 
indeed, my plants of Lady 
and also of Lord Penzance 
have none this season. It 
is an easy matter to sow 
the heps that may be 
produced. Lay them in 
sand until early February, 
then bruise them between 
the fingers and thumb, and 
tow sand and seeds upon a 
pan of light sandy soil. 
Place in a very gentle heat, 
and prick off the Beedlings 
when necessary. The fol¬ 
lowing spring they may be 
planted outside, and will 
no doubt soon make grand 
plants. But as to whether 
they would come true to 
the type, or vary more or 
less between the old Sweet 
Brier and Austrian Copper, 
the parents of this beauti¬ 
ful variety, remains to be 
proved. But the Briers 
are such tremendous growers, their buds 
“take” so well either upon other Brier or 
Manetti-stocks, are also so readily propagated 
by cuttings and produce such suitable wood 
for same, that we see little need for seedlings, 
even if they would come true. 

Mulching Rosea. — I shall be much 
obliged if you will inform me if a large collec¬ 
tion of H. P. Roses require to be covered with 
manure to the depth of a few inches? They 
w ere covered last year, and were frozen down to 
an inch or so from where they were budded, 
but came away very strongly afterwards.— 
Gardener. 

# # * As a rule, it is not a good plan to mulch 
Roses with manure on the approach of the 
winter. On light soils it does no harm, but 
where the staple is heavy the manure renders 
the soil sour and unwholesome. Much, how¬ 
ever, depends upon the character of the manure, 
that of a light or littery description being the 
best. In such exceptionally severe winter as 
the last a little protection is very beneficial, 
however, but I have found the best rt suit s where 
the plants were earthed up moderately with 
light soil or burnt e*r.lh;- om 
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BUIiHS FOB OOBBBSFONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and anssoers or* Inserted in 
Gardbninq free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardining, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required *n 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardkntno has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with ike exception of each as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDBMOro 
should mention the number in which they appeared . 

1987.—0hine8e grafting 1 .—I have read somewhere 
something about Chinese grilling. Will you or eome 
reader o( Gardening kindly explain bow the operation is 
performed ?— Ex-Countryman. 

1933.— Pyras japonlca.—Three large fruits of the 
Pyrus japoniea have been tent me, one of them measuring 
nearly 5 inches in circumference. I want to know if they 
are good to eat, and also how best to separate the seede 
and get them to grow. They come from a colder region 
than this, on the edge of Dartmoor. The fruit is delioi- 
ously fragrant.—M. J. K. Chapman. 

1989. — Cultivation of the Tea-plant.— Can any 
of your numerous correspondents oblige me with any 
information as to the cultivation of the Tea-plant from 
seed T 1 got some seeds last year, but they died, and I 
have got some fresh seed this year again from the same 
place—viz., from India. It is the best Tea that can be 
grown, and the moet costly in the Indian market.— 
Ayrshire. 

1990. —'Tomato-growing.- In answer to "A Con- 
•tant Header, Anglesey,'’ 1 should like him to answer these 
fe jv questions about the Tomatoes he so successfully grew 
t ill > ear, through your valuable paper. Were they grown 
on the single stem system ? The name of the sort that 
produced such a quantity ? Also as to the treatment they 
had? 1 have grown Tomatoes for a number of years, but 
nwer had a result like this. By so doing he will greatly 
0 >lige—A n Amateur, Exeter. 

1991. — 1 Tomatoes in Anglesey and Lincoln,— 
I read in your paper of 30th Nov., the marvellous crops of 
Tomatoes grown by “ Constant Reader, Anglesey,” and 
“Constant Reader, Lincoln." It would be very instruc¬ 
tive if they would state the conditions under which these 
Tomato plants were grown : 1, The nature of the soil? 2, 
The name of the sort? 3, If grown on one or two steme? 
4, If any special treatment was adopted. I have grown 
aix or seven dozen plants under glass for years, but rarely 
get the first or (sometimes) second blossoms to fruit. Can 
any of your readers give me full instructions on this 
point?— West Hill. 

1991.— Pruning. —I shall be very grateful for a few 
hints on pruning. I have recently taken a house that has 
L«:en empty for a year, and the fruit-trees are much over¬ 
grown. There is a row of largish Apple and Pear-trees, 
eight of them, in a border 6 feet wide and about 80 feet 
long. Their branches touch in most cases, and between 
them arc planted Laurel, Iiolly, Syringa, and so on, good 
sized buehes. The fruit-trees have thrown out a crowd of 
wand-liae shoots from the old boughs. Should lhe6e be 
pruned right out, or what Is the best thing to do, and when 
is the lime ? Do they require manure ? The soil is clay, 
and I should say in a fairly good condition, as one Pear- 
tree was full of fruit, and one of the Apple-trees bore 
eight (only) very large pale green Apples. I have plenty 
of this year’s leaves ana of fine ashes. Are these any use ? 
Do Plums want the same treatment? Except the Pear 
and Plum-tree, none of the fruit was allowed to ripen, so 
that the trees have not had the strain on them of a heavy 
crop of fruit. The Gooseberry and Currant bushes are 
large ones, and have made about 10 inches new wood 
every where. Should this be cut away, er do they fruit on 
the last season's wood? Does Rubus laciniatus require 
pruning, or may it be allowed to run wild over a hedge, 
and still give good fruit?—T. Siiortlandj. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give further answer 
should thty be able to offer additional advice 01 
the various subjects. 

1993.—Sucj£ei s of Chrysanthemums (R P. M.). 
—These arc exactly what you want. You will see several 
notes in the present and former numbers about how to 
manage them. 

I9i)4.— Manure-water for Vines (A r . Y. Z .).— 
Vines at rest do not want food. Give them liquid-manure 
from the time the fruit is set until the bunches are colour¬ 
inggive it them freely; aleo after cutting fruit till the 
leaves begin to colour, not at this season. 

1995.— Begonias (George Barry). —Tuberous Be 
gonias, those kinds used for bedding, to which, we pre 
same you refer, die down in the winter. The corms must 
then be lifted and stored away in a cool place in silver sand 
until they are commencing to start in the spring, when 
pot them. 

1990.— Mushrooms eaten (Constant Reader, Gospel 
Oak ..—Rub a little lard over a few Cabbage-leaves and lay 
them about the Mushroom-beds. These will attract the 
slugs, and If you look roundoff* times at night, you may 


get rid of them. Tne Stef nano tie miy 
can maintain i night lempvatiur^ofjtj )d 



if you 


1997.—Diseased Turnips (Lucy C. Massy).—' There 
is nothing to pay for information given in Gardening. The 
root has been infested with wireworm, and disease has 
resulted. We advise you to dress the ground with lime 
freely, and next year have a green crop, not a root crop of 
any kind, on the soil from whence the diseased Turnips 
came. 

1993.— Manuring vegetable garden (A Sub¬ 
scriber).—The ground should not be freshly manured for 
Carrots or Beetroot. Let them follow some crop which 
was manured the previous season, such as Celery or Onion, 
for instance. The land for Brussel Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
and Cabbages may be manured as freely as one s means 
will permit. 

1999. -Selaglnellas (George Birry).— These belong 
to tha Lycopode (Lycopodiacese), and the majority require 
a warm greenhouse or stove temperature. Possibly yours 
is suffering from insufficient water and warmth. The 
plants require plenty of water, when growing especially. 
We cannot tell you how often to water the plant—you 
must use your judgment—but never let it get dry. 

2000. — Rhubarb (One Seeking Advice).—Plant your 
Rhubarb under stage in light soil, just level with the 
crown or top, and keep dark by covering with boxes or 
mats. Water with warm water at a temperature of 
90 degs., also place roots at warmest corner or near pipes, 
or failing this place plenty of fresh manure to give heat. 
Damp tops overhead two or three times a week with warm 
water, and give more light and air as the stalks gain sizs. 

2001 -Spotted “ Geraniums," etc. ( Harry 
Edwards).— Your Myrtles and other plants are infested 
with insects. Your heuse is kept too dry, and you do not 
give enough moisture overhead. Your oemeut floor 
abaorba moisture, also your stove, so very little is left for 
the plants, with the result that insect life is active. 
Myrtles in summer require to be syringed overhead twice 
daily. You will need to cleanse your plants with 1 oz. of 
soft-soap in a gallon of water. 

2002. — Qrasses, etc. (Roby.— The only good hardy 
variegated Grass suitable for a town garden is Dactylis 
glome rata varlegata. This is very hardy, and has a good 
strong constitution. As spreading plants for your rockery 
you should try the Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoides), which 
forms mossy tufts of a fine green. Some of the Stonecrops 
(Sedums) would also answer your purpose, and of these 
there is a great variety, which any nurseryman could 
supply you with. 

2003. —Painting vines (M. J.).—For painting Vines 
you must use tar very sparingly, or you will kill the rod- 
say, } pint to every gallon of other material, with sufficient 
clay to make it thick. The following is a safe mixture : 
The tar named, 1 lb. of sulphur (fine), 6 oz. of dissolved 
Gishurst and clay. This will rid the Vines of any pests, 
and if mealy-bug is not in the house we do not advise tar 
in the paint, as in many cases it prevents young Vines 
swelling, the tar killing young bark unless carefully 
applied. 

2004. -Temperature of Vines during win¬ 
ter (T.F. C ).—Vines to do well must rest in winter, 
60 degs being much too high. Ten degs. lower would be 
better, but lower still in severe weather as 50degi. is given 
to start Vines which have been resting. Ferns will do 
with a lower temperature than 00 degs. or 65 degs. If you 
give that heat and it passes first through vinery, your 
Vines must be in a temperature of 70 degs. We do not 
see how you can do your Vines justice with such treatment. 
They must fail. 

2005. —Pots (R. Holden ).—There is some confusion 
about the sizes of pots, but the usual course is to measure 
pots 1 inch below the rims. Thus a 10-inch pot measured 
in this way would be nearly 11 inches if measured from 
the top of the rim. It is generally mentioned in the 
schedule, or should be, that the diameter of the pots will 
be taken a certain distance below the rim, generally 1 inch, 
and it will be obvious that this is the fairest way. It is 
rather hard lines if you have been disqualified through 
using a malformed pot. 

2000.— An unhealthy Tacsonla (Ayrshire).— 
These handsome plants 6eldoui do much good in pots, 
thriving best when planted out in a fair-sized and well- 
drained border of rather light and sandy, but not too rich, 
soil. You may cut it back, clean the slump well, and try 
again with it next year, planting It out if possible, but on 
the whole we think we should throw it out, especially as 
it is so much affected with mealy-bug, which is almost 
certain to spread to other things. The position described 
is much too warm, for a plant in a pot especially. 

2007. — Sowing Galllardla and Iceland 
Poppy-seed (Ignoramus).—it you could sow the seed 
of Gaillardiaa and Iceland Poppies in boxes in a frame 
where there is a little warmth, or in the greenhouse, to 
get them on, and prick off as soon as large enough to 
handle, they will flower next summer; but if you have to 
trust to outdoor sowing you will have to wait till March 
before sowing, and they will hardly get strong enough to 
flower before autumn. There are annual GaiUardias, but we 
suppose you refer to the beautiful perennial forms of 
grandiSora. 

2003 -Dwarf-growing Chrysanthemums 

( Thos Hamlet, P V ).—You cannot do belter than grow 
the following varieties, as they are dwarf and useful tor 
the purpose indicated in your letter. Japanese: Mutual 
Friend (white), Boule d*Or (Calvat, buff), G. C. Schwabe 
(carmine-rose). Mme. Ad. Moulin (white), Pallanza 
(yellow), President Armand (crimson and gold), W. H. 
Lincoln (yellow), Mrs. C. Harman Payne (rosy-blush). 
Incurved: Baron Hirsch (orange-cinnamon), Barbara 
(orange-amber), Mrs. W. Shipton (fawn), Lady Hardinge 
(silvery-rose). Any specialist advertising in these columns 
can supply you. 

2009 —Blanching Celery (F. M. Mitchell).-CeUry 
can easily be blanched with brown or any other kind of 
paper. The small stems and suckers are removed. The 
stems are then drawn together and the paper is wrapped 
round. If thin, several thicknesses are used. Some years 
ago a Liverpool firm brought out a brown paper collar for 
blanohing Oelerv, the collar, w e believe, fastened with hooks 
and ej es, or in some such way ; but we suppose the demand 
was not sufficient to continue the manufacture. Anyoue 
can blanch their Celery with paper. Old newspapers will 
do. Many exhibitors blanch it in this way, and the Celery 
is very white and olean. 


2010. — Gases (J. D. M. P .).—This Is a vsry large 
subject, and to say anything useful upon it would require 
a good deal of space. Why not buy a chemical treatise, 
and go thoroughly into the subject ? “ Johnson’s Cate¬ 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry” will explain a good many 
things, and the cost is only Is. Published by Blackwood. 

2011. — Abutllon vexillarlum (Charles BUis, 
Lyme Regis).—We have no doubt this Abutilon might be 
successfully grown in a 12-inch pot. Of course, a small, 
weakly plant would not be planted in a pot of that size. 

If we had a small plant to deal with, we should grow it on 
in the compost named, half loam, and half leaf-mould, 
or half loam and peat with some sand to insure 
a free passage of the water. The plant is adapted for 
covering a wall, and very likely in the warm climate of the 
south it may succeed in an unheated bouse, or even a 
verandah ; but we think there are plants that are better 
adapted for this purpose, and about whose hardiness there 
can be no doubt. 

2012 —Lean-to vinery (W. A. G„ Leeds).- You are 
going to needless expense in building square holes tor 
Vines, and wooden boxes buried in the ground would be still 
worse. The Vines will do much better if you make your 
border entirely above the ground-level, doing it a piece at a 
time. Sav you make a border in the shape of a ridge along 
the front of the house 4 feet wide to begin with. If it is 
necessary you may excavate enough space to put in a foot 
of drainage, but these high-level Vine borders do not often 
suffer from excess of moisture; and if the roots go down, 
root prune. Vines will stand a good deal of root-pruning, 
and will be benefited thereby. Feed them well at home, 
especially on the surface 

2013 -Tuberoses after flowering. -How should 
Tuberoses be treated after flow* ring ?— Bbn my-Chrbb. 

%* Throw them away ; they are of no further use. 

2014 —Rhubarb.-Should Rhubarb plants be oovered 
with straw or manure during the winter ?— Ignorance. 

V Rhubarb is a perfectly hardy plant and requires no 
protection, but, being a naturally precocious subject, it is 
always better to cover the roots with a little litter, straw, 
or dried Fern to protect the swelling buds and young 
growth from frosts in the spring. 

20l5.-PaIe pink Azalea.—I am anxious to find a 
very pale pink Azalea indica with a crinkled edge. Will 
you kindly give me the names of one or two you can 
reoommend, and tell me where I can procure them!— 

Neophyte 

* * Comte de Chambord (bright pink, striped white), 
Mrs. Turner (pink, white margin, good variety), Sigismund 
Rucker (rosy pink, white bor der). 

2010.—Paint for hot-water pipes —Will one of 
your readers kindly advise me what is the best material 
to paint the hot-water pipes in a greenhouse with 7— 
Constant Reader. 

V For this work there is nothing to equal a mixture or 
boiled oil and lamp black; tar is poison. Warm the pipes 
a little and they will soon dry. 

2017.— Cutting back Manettl-stock.— Having 
noticed this week in jour valuable paper that it is advis¬ 
able to shelter newly-budded Manetti-stock, I am anxions 
to know if, before doing so, the Manetti should be cut back 
to the bud or left till the spiing?— Mart T. Suartb. 

V Ho not cut the stock back to the bud until this has 
fairly begun to push info growth, whenever that may be. 

2018 —Tobacco-Juice and aphis.—Will Tobacoo- 
juice injure Lilies in greenhouse, or what is the eafestlnsect- 
deitroyer without injury to plants? Also the name of 
enclosed leaf ?— Roscrra. 

*,* No ; Tobacco-liqour diluted to the colour of weak 
tea will not in jute the plants, but we should prfffr to 
fumigate the house gently once or twice. The XL AU 
vaporising fumigators are the most effective. We cannot 
name plants from leaves , and certainty notjrom imperfect 
ones. 

2019.-8hrub for a screen.—My haok-door being 
rather exposed to the street, I have an ordinary Elderberry- 
tree planted in front. This is rather ordinary looking. 
Would you kindly give me your advice as to a few suitable 
trees to plant in its place?—E. G, 

* * A variegated Aucuba, Caucasian Laurel, or com¬ 
mon Rhododendron would be suitable, but would, of course, 
require some time to grow into large plants, and large 
specimens are expensive to buy. If you want something 
cheaper, buy two or three Lilacs. 

2020 —Selection of Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—Would you kindly name twenty-four Japaneee 
Chrysanthemums of the best varieties for exhibition? 
No. 58.—M. J. 

I’ott cannot do better than select twenty-four 
varieties from the forty-eight sorts given in Gaidbkino, 
Dec. 7th , p. 612, to “ Lover of Chrysanthemums. The 
colours are given in each instance , so you will have little 
difficulty in selecting those to suit your purpose. 

2021 .—Kennel-manure.—Would you kindly favour 
me with an opinion as to the value cf kennel manure, 
combined with that of horses or cows, and if it is adapted 
for light or heavy toil ? A short reply in your next week s 
paper will greatly oblige- One Interested. 

* * This is comparatively, if not quite, useless, being 
nasty sour stuff that would be better thrown awag or burnt 
than used in the garden. 

2022 — Balm Of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla).—I 
had a tree last April named the Balm of Gilead. (Jan jou 
tell me in Gardening if it is hardy and general treatment? 
It came from America, and grows very fast.—M. A. 

* # * This is not hardy, except in favoured places, but is 
readily propagated by cuttings placed in a warm house. 
Keep them over the winter, and plant out in the spring . It 
u a charming, fragrant thing. 

2023.— Roses for hedges.—Will you kindly tell me 
where 1 can get the following to make a good hedge? 
Sweet Briers, Copper and Yellow Austrian Briers, Scotch 
Briers, Harrisoni, and the Persian Yellow ; alto the best 
time to plant ?—Giorgb Iravpord. 

* * Consult the advertising columns of Gardening, 
and write to any of the nurserymen who advertise such 
things. 
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2024. —Planting Lilies.— Will yon kindly inform 
me the best way to plant Chinese Sacred Lilies?—R. H. 

\* These are usually grown in bo wls of water, the bulbs 
being supported and kept in place by a few stones or 
pebbles. Three or more may be placed in a bowl if neces¬ 
sary. They may also be grown in pots of sandy soil, or in 
ordinary Hyacinth glasses, in damp Moss, etc. When 
grown tn water only, this should barely touch the base of 
the bulbs. See this week's illustration. 

2025. — Worms on a grave.—I should feel obliged 
if you would inform me through your valuable paper if a 
sprinkling of soot and lime will deelroy worms without 
injuring bulbs (Harris! Lilies, etc.), which I have planted 
on a grave ; or is there a better remedy ? Also if a cover¬ 
ing of peat-mould-litter from a stable issufflcient to protect 
the bulbs from frost.—W. E. C. 

*/ There is no better preventive of worms than this, and 
it will do the bulbs no harm. Do not use any peat Moss 
manure, but put on a 9-inch mulch of fresh Cocoa-nut- 
fibre instead. 

2026. — Tufted Pansies.— I want a good deep yellow 
self Viola (Tufted Pansy), 1 do. pure white, 1 do. pure 
lemon colour, and 1 do. pure very dark ?—Paris. 

*** There are so many new varieties sent out annually 
that it is difficult to make a selection of the best. The 
following are, however, all first rate.—Selfs: Bullion 
(deep yellow), Ardwell Gem (pale yelloic). Black Douglas 
(dark purple), and Countess of Hopetoun (white). Four 
best edge i or marked kinds ; Countess of Kintore, Skylark, 
Goldfinder, and Magpie. 

2027. —Laurels by side of wall.— I wish to have 
a row of Laurels by the side of a low wall. I want a good 
fast growing kind which would reach the height of 6 feet 
or more, and also a hardy one. Would you kindly give 
me the name of one suitable for the purpose?—S. J. 

%* Either the Caucuian or round-leaved (rotundifolia) 
variety would suit your purpose best. Both are much 
hardier than the common Laurel, and rather more 
handsome. Of the two we should choose the former. 


2034. — Gannas withering.— What ie the cause of 
Gannas dying like the enclosed T My Salvias are doing the 
same thing.— Bbn-my Ciirbr. 

It is natural for these plants to wither or die down 
at this season, unless kept in a strong, moist heat. Salvia 
patens and the annual kinds alway die down in the 
autumn also, but if you refer to the winter flowering 
varieties, they ought to keep green in a fairly warm and 
moist atmosphere. 

2035. —Seak&le and coke-breeze.— I have a shed 
and a good lot of Ir^ere from the gae works, siftings from 
the coke crusher. Would Seakale planted in boxes and 
covered with the breeze answer? If eo, any directions as 
to the matter will be acceptable. How deep should the 
boxes be covered with the ashes? I could bank it up any 
height. Would the roots require water? Would Rhubarb 
answer in the same way ?— George W. Ramsay. 

*** Coke is nasty, sour, unwholesome stuff for plants of 
any kind, whether burnt or not. Leaf-mould, old tan. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or anything of this kind would be much 
better, but the best of all covering materials for Seakale is 
Seaweed, which you should have no difficulty in procuring. 
As a rule, however, both Seakale and Rhubarb are blanched 
when grown indoors by placing inverted pots, boxes, etc , 
over the roots, or by excluding light in any convenient 
toay, and not by covering. 

2030.— Oow-mannre and sawdust.—I am 
thinking of giving my flower garden a good dressing of 
cow-manure, but there is a lot of sawdust in it. What I 
want to know is, will the sawdust be any detriment to the 
plants when they are planted ?—W. W. 

*,* We have no objection to a little sawdust, etc , in 
ordinary stable-manure, as the ammonia, etc., contained 
in the urine appears to destroy the germs of fungi ; but 
cow manure is different, and, always liable to breed 
maggots and iniects of many kinds. On the whole, we 
should say, therefore, that nothing belter calculated to 
render onefs garden swarming with grubs of all kinds than 
this mixture could be had. If it must be used, mix a 
liberal Quantity of lime with it beforehand. 


2023.—Apples.—Can any of your readers tell me what 
is the best-flavoured dessert Apple of fair size to grow on 
a sandy soil, sloping towards the south-east? Situation 
in South Staffordshire, and sheltered from the north and 
west; climate healthy and good. I should prefer bush 
trees on the Paradise, fruit to ripen in October and keep 
a month or eo. I have tried Cox^s Orange for seven years, 
bat could only get small fruit of poor flavour.—D ksmot. 

*»* King of the Pippins, Peasgoocts Nonesuch, and 
Cox's Pomona ought to do well in your district on the 
Paradise stock. 


2029 — Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— I have ® 
sunny little garden, with low walla and good light soil. 
Will you kindly name a few plants for growth outdoor en¬ 
tirely, as I have no glass of any kind ? Kindly add a few 
simple cultural directions.— Cirvus. 

*** Any gf the outdoor Chrysanthemums will answer 
admirably in the position you name. Early and semi- 
early are the only sorts you should grow, as these will 
provide you with an abundance of blossoms and make the 
garden gay during the dull autumn months. A list of the 
best varieties was given in Gardening, Nov. 30th, and you 
eannot improve the list there given. 

2030 -French Honeysuckle.—I have several, 
both white and red, seedlings of the above which are in 
small pots in a frame. They are perfectly hardy at present, 
but 1 do not know whether they ehould be planted out 
now or if it would he better to wait till the spriDg. Will 
they flower next summer ? Are they like the ordinary 
Honeysuckle and live for years, or must you raise fresh 
plants yearly ?—F. S. M. 

*,* These arc biennials or perennials, according to toil, 
climate, etc. Keep the plants in the frame during the 
winter, and plant them out in the spring , about April. 
They will bloom next summer. 


2031 — Bouvardias after flowering. —Would you 
kindly inform me through your valuable paper what is the 
beet thing to do with Bouvardias after they have done 
flowering?— Onk in DoiBr. 

*** When the flowers are over cut the plants back 
moderately, and gradually withhold water until the soil is 
nearly dry. In this state keep them in a cool and airy house 
or pit, but safe from frost. In the early spring they may 
be still farther pruned, more or less, as required, then 
place the plants in a genial warmth , syringing them over¬ 
head frequently, but do not make the soil wet until the 
growth is somewhat advanced. After a good rest, as 
above, of two or three months, the plants start into growth 
again with great vigour. 

2032.— Water Lilies.— I have an aquarium in my 
conservatory. I have been rather unfortunate in my gold- 
fish, and I ehould like to try one or two Water Lilies. 
Will you kindly help me in the following? Io measures 
3 feet long, 12 inches wide, 17 inches deep, with tap at 
bottom. 1 have a large tank of rain-water from the roof of 
the house, which I could supply to the Lillee when 
required. Would you inform me if the plan would answer; 
If so, will you give the names of one or two good sorts?— 
Amateur. 


V Yet, you could grow any of the quite small kinds, 
suck as Nympheea pygmcea and its yellow variety N. p. 
helvola, the flowers about the size off half-a-erown, pro¬ 
duced freely over a long season. One plant of any of the 
other kinds would fill up more than the tank space m a 
season. 


2033.— Pale Rose-blooms.— I have a Marshal Niel 
Rose which has made a good sucker from the root, but 
the blooms on it are lighter in colour than those on the 
wood, which is rather weakly. What must I do to get all 
deep coloured blooms?— The Potteries. 

**’ The blossoms on the young, strong wood, would 
naturally be rather paler than those produced by the old, 
hard growth. No doubt in time the colour will improve. 
On some soils the blossoms of this Rose are naturally 
deeper coloured than elsewhere. Try the effect of soot and 
burnt earth round the roots of the plant, and if the soil is 
deficient in iron, a watering or two with a weak solution 
of sulphate qf iron (cc 
t.o good, but this rr 




rollon, i. 


2037. —Hybrid Sweet Brier Roses—I have 
recently bought five of the Penzance Sweet Briers, and 
am much disappointed to And that they have only one 
shoot each, two of them very feeble. As the price was 
high, 1 certainly expected something more promising. 
Can you tell me if they will flower in the coming summer, 
and if more sboota will spring from the base? I under¬ 
stand that no pruning is required.— Heron. 

*** The weakness of the plant is due to too rapid propa¬ 
gation, in order to meet the demand for these new forms 
of Roses. In the course of a year or two much better 
plants will be obtainable for less money. If carefully 
planted in a well-prepared bed of deep , mellow, and fairly 
rich soil, the plants imil no doubt strengthen considerably, 
and flower in due time, but whether they will do so next 
season we cannot say. 

2038. —Propagating Azaleas. —I have some 

plants of Azalea Deutsche Perle. How do you increase 
them? What time of j ear do you do it ? What kind of 
soil do you use for Azaleas?— New' Beginner. 

* # * Cuttings of the young shoots, getting a little firm at 
the base, may be struck under a bell or hand-glass in a 
warm pit or house about June. Put them in well 
drained pots of very sandy peat, surfaced with an inch of 
pure silver-sand (fine), making all quite firm, watering in 
well, and keeping close, shaded, and moderately moist 
until rooted, when pot off singly in sandy peat. Most of 
the plants sold by nurserymen are, however, grafted on 
stocks of the common kind, or seedlings, this being done in 
Julu or August. Keep the plants in a close, moist heat 
until the union is effected. 

2039. —Auriculas.— I am anxious to grow (here in my 
garden, and have been told they will not do well if l«ft out 
during the winter, and should be planted in a lockery. 
Will some experienced person kindly till me how Lest to 
manage? I have a lean-to greenhouse off thediDing-rocm 
which never gets any sun. Could 1 keep the plants in 
there during the winter? It does not seem to get very 
cold in there. Even during that terrible north east wind 
we had lately it never felt really cold.— Ignorance. 

*„* The ordinary garden or alpine varieties of these 
plants are hardy , and may be planted in any border of 
well-drained soil, though in damp places they certainly do 
best on rockwork. But the fine named “ show ” Auriculas 
are more tender, and should have the protection of glass tn 
some form. They would succeed well in pots in the cool 
greenhouse from about October until the flowers are over, 
when they should be removed to the shady side of a wall or 
hedge for the summer. 

2040. —Hardy Phloxes.— Please to name in your 
paper the eight best hardy herbaceous (not too tall) 
Phloxes for open flower garden border, pure white, pink, 
crimson, lavenier, and four varieties with coloured ej es / 
—Paris. 

*»* Presuming that the ordinary late flowering varieties 
are referred to, we should select the following varieties: 
Self8—The Queen (pure white). Mine, de St Pulgeantor 
Mrs. J. Anderson (pink), Comte Lambertye(crimson), and 
M. Guilbcrt (mauve or lilac). Other varieties—Mine. H. 
Jacoiot (white, with crimson eye), M. Graham (rote, car¬ 
mine centre), St. Beauve (white, rosy eye), and A. Von 
Humboldt (white, purple eye). 

2041. — Chrysanthemums for market.— Would 
you kindly give me namee of most suitable up-to-date 
varieties of Chrysanthemums for market, both for cut 
blooms and also for growing to sell as plants? An answer 
in an early issue of your most valuable paper will much 
oblige.— Chrysanthemum. 

Among the earlier varieties Mme. Desgrangeand its 
cream and yellow sports, G. Wermig and Mrs. Hawkins , 
are still highly esteemed. Lady Fitzwygram is also a fine 
kind for cut flowers. Later on there are Lady Selbome, 
MdUe Lacroix, and Elaine (all white). Source d’Or 
(bronze)—the new variety of this is sure to be a great 
favourite—and Mrs. G. Bundle (white), Mrs. Dixon 
(golden yellow), and George Qlenny (primrose). Incurved 
are also grown to some extent, as well at Aurea multiflora 
and a jew others. For late blooming W. H. Lincoln, 
Fulton, Lady Lawrence , Princmof Tech, and L. Canning 
are the chief favourites. 


2042.-Obrysantbemums the second year.— 
Please inform me whether plants of Chrysanthemums 
which have been grown against wall out-of-doors can te 
used a second year or had better be replaced by fresh 
ones? Names of a few of best for purpose will oblige.— 
Sussex. 

*/ Chrysanthemums may be grown against a wall the 
second year, but it is better to replant each season. In this 
way you may obtain some new forms and new colours, 
thus making the display far more interesting and novel. 
Japanese varieties best suited for the purpose: Mme. 
Marie Masse (mauve). Harvest Home (crimson), Ryecroft 
Glory (yellow). Medusa (terra cotta), Viviand Morel (light 
mauve). Choc. Davis ( bronze-orange ), Col. W. B. Smith 
(old-gold). Incurved varieties: Mrs. Geo. Bundle (white), 
Mrs. Dixon (rich yellow), Mr. Geo. Glenny (primrose- 
yellow). Pompons: Alice Butcher (red), Mrs. Culling ford 
(white), Lyon (rosy-purple), President (rosy carmine), 
William Sabey (canary-yellow). 

20*3 -Budding Tea Roses.-l purpose planting 
some Brier-stocks in large pots to bud the eame with Tea 
Rose-buds this coming summer, leaving the same outside 
until the approaching winter, ’06, and then bringing them 
inside. It successfully budded, would they be likely to 
bloom Christmas, ’06, or would they thrive in outside 
borders, protected by 5-foot wall? Can Rose-buds be 
bought from anv nurseries; if so, what do they usually 
charge for Tea Rose-buds ?—Anxious. 

*,* We suppose you mean Standard Briers J However, 
it does not matter whether standard or dwarf, they can be 
budded as you propose. Vou cannot expect to get many 
/towers the following winter, however, even if budded early, 
and it would be far better to let them make a year’s growth 
before attempting to force them at all. In order to flower 
them next winter, the plants should be grafted between 
this and March, but this must be. done in a close, moist 
heat, and requires both care and experience. Buds may 
be had from most nurseries at from Is. to 2s. per dozen, 
according to sorts. 

2044.—Gannas.—I shall be very much indebted to 
you or any of your correspondents if you can give me the 
proper treatment of Cannes for the greenhouse. I have 
one just now that flowered in July with two spikes, and it 
is In full bloom again now, having three spikes with seven 
small shoots coming up at the bottom. The leaves on the 
flower-stalks are turning to a brown, hard dry colour, and 
when touched break like a dry, withered leaf.— Ayrshire. 

V These charming and graceful plants may either be 
dried off in the autumn and wintered just safe from 
frost , starting them again in the spring, or if they can be 
removed to a warm greenhouse or stove in October, and are 
duly supplied with water and a little liquid-manure, thoy 
will continue to grow and bloom, more or less, through the 
greater part of the winter. It is natural to them to keep 
on pushing up fresh growths and fiowtr- stuns from time 
to time. The former may be taken off and struck like 
cuttings in heat, if desired. 

2015.—Flower seeds.—My father having given me a 
a piece of ground from his garden for a flower bed, I should 
feel much obliged if you will kindly instruct me a hat kind 
of seeds to get to make a good border to produce a nice 
show, and also what kind of seeds to get to make a good 
bed and the beet lime to sow the seed? The soil is a 
black, heavy soil. The sun is shining on it nearly all day. 
—Geohub Trafford. 

%* Hardy annuals will suit your purpose best. Some 
of the best are Cornflowers, Suxet Ptas, Mignonette, 
Scarlet Flax, Convolvulus minor, Cortopsxs of sorts, 
common or “pot” Marigolds (Calendula), Eschschollzias, 
Clarkias. The proper time to tow these is towards the end 
of March or early in April, as soon as the weather becomes 
fine and the soil works well. The last week m April you 
may sow seeds of the French and Afiican Marigtldr , 
Phlox Drummondi , China Asters, Ten-wetk Stocky, 
Zinnias, etc. Take care to tcork the ground well before¬ 
hand. 

2046. — Growing Carrots In stiff soil.— What 
treatment would a stiff soil require to grow good Carrots ? 
No one in this district can grow Carrots, but I am of the 
ODinion they can be grown anywhere if a bed is prepared. 
Tney all go yellow in a week's time in J uly, the roots being 
eaten up with the worm eo common in Carrots. What is 
the best long Carrot for autumn shows? Violas also all 
go in July in sun or shade, large healthy plants dying in a 
day ’s time. Tbra happens every year. Perhape someone that 
has mastered ibis point will give his experience ? It would 
benefit many a one, and nothing makes abetter show than 
Violas.— Gardener. 

V' Trench the ground deeply and well, working in 
plenty of coal-ashes, burnt earth, road sand, leaf soil, old 
potting toil, also some lime and soot. Hoe a little super¬ 
phosphate in the surface shortly before sowing. Sore when 
the bed is in a nice tilth, and directly you see the first 
plant go ye’low, tcater the bed with a solution of common 
salt, a good handful to each large can, or if the weather is 
wet sprinkle it thinly over the bed. Repeat the application, 
if necessary , tn a week or ten days' time. Violas (Tufted 
Pansies) ought to do better, as they like a fairly sound, 
loamy soil. Try the free use of burnt earth and soot, with 
a little lime, and dig the ground well. 

2047. —A Hoya bella.—I shall feel much obliged if 
you will advise me how to treat a Hoya bella in a large pot, 
which 1 find is badly cankered just above the 60 il. The 
plant divides from the soil into four branches, each 10feet 
to 12 foot long, and it is at the bottom of the branches that 
there is a large swelling similar to canker on Rcse-trees. 
Higher up the branches look all right, and have all their 
leaves on. Shall 1 have to cut each branch off above the 
cankered place and put it in a small pot filled with sand, 
or do you think the plant would recover if the old soil were 
shaken away and the roots put in Borne fresh sweet soil ? 
Would it be advisable to throw the old soil away, or is there 
no fear of it, if used again, spreading the disease co any 
new plant that was planted in it ?— Alfred Schumacher. 

*»• We expect this plant has been grafted on a stock qf 
some other variety, hence the cankerous excelling. This 
may do no harm, or it may kill the plant sooner or later. 
We should take some cuttings in the spring, and strike 
them. April is the best month, and they root freely 
in a moderate warmth. Or each of the branches might le 
layered into sandy soil. We should certainly throw away 
the old soil, and pot the yoking plants in fresh } but we do not 
think this has anything to do with the swelling. 
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2048.— Select Chrysanthemums. —I admired the 
under-mentioned Chrysanthemums at a show lately, and 
should be greatly obliged It the Editor would give me a 
dozen out of the list which are easiest for an amateur to 
manage, and also say if they must be grown on the one- 
stem principle with three shoots for large flowers, or will 
they do on the decorative system and produce more 
flowers, but, of course, smaller ?—Lord Brooke, Viviand 
Morel, Ohas. Davis, Gloire du Rocher, Sunflower, Thomas 
Wilkins, Mrs. Falconer Jameeon, Avalanche, G. C. Schwabe, 
E/a Knowles, Etoilede Lyon, President Borel, Excelsior, 
Florence Davis, Niveum, Tboe. Stephenson, Ada Prass, 
Miss Dorothea Shea.—W. G. S. 

%* 0/the list submitted to us, we select the following 
varieties as being the easiest for an amateur to grow. 
Those, sorts marked with an asterisk may be grown either 
as decorative plants or on the lar(je - jlower system. 
Viviand Morel,* mauve; Chas. Davis,* bronzy-yellow; 
Gloire du Rocher, crimson and gold; Sunflower,* yellow ; 
Thomas Wilkins, chrome-yellow; Avalanche, white; G. C. 
Schwabe, carmine-rose; Eloile de Lyon * light rosy-mauve; 
President Borel,* bright carmine-rose ; Miss Florence 
Davis, while, green centre; Niveus,* snow-white; Thos. 
Stephenson, reddish-amber. 

2040.—Chalk for fruit-trees.—I have planted 
some Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees at Nacoolt 
Wye, Kent. Tne subsoil is a blue clay (brick), with a stiff 
rich loam on the surface. I want to know if I put chalk 
round the trees and dig it in if 1 shall by doing so improve 
their growth ? I have put dung in the holes when they 
were planted, and also dung round them last March. Taey 
have done very well so far. I have not planted any 
Wellingtons, as I was told they would oanker on such 
land. What is \ our opinion of them 7 Do you think they 
would canker, because nothing would pay me better if 
you think they would grow all right? Hawthorndens 
grow well. An answ* r through your valuable paper will 
very much oblige.— Edmund Hon. 

%* The chalk will do no harm, but good. At the same 
time, we would rather use a moderate quantity of lime, not 
too fresh, or old mortar-rubbish. } r ot* did wrong to put 
manure m the holes, if more than a very little. On such 
land fruit-trees require very little or no manure until they 
begin to fiuit, ana then it is best applied as a summer top¬ 
dressing. We should ad vise you to bum a lot of the soil with 
smaii coal and use round the roots, also to plant high on 
such land. We do not see why Wellingtons should not do 
well; if planted as we now direct they certainly will. 

2050.— Early crop for greenhouse.—I have a lean 
to greenhouse 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 0 feet high, 
3 feet in front, with glass to ground level, also glass sides. 
It faces eouth and is heated with a flue along thefrontand 
one end. I thought of planting early Potatoes. When 
should I plant to dig by April ? Do you think they would 
do well and pay to grow, or could you kindly suggest any¬ 
thing else? 1 grow Cucumbers in summer. I began 
cutting the 8ih of May, this year. I have two Roses in 
10 inch pots -one Mjtr6chal Niel and one Niphetoe, both 
10 feet long. I thought of planting these against the back 
wall. The soil is deep black loam. Do you think they 
would do well and pay to grow, or would it he too close 
and moist with Cucumbers (I give no air), or should I grow 
in pots and ripen wood outdoors, or partition off the house; 
or oould you advi&e any better plan ?—Constant Rbadrr. 

*** You have not heat enough for French Beans, nor 
yet to get Strawberries in early (and for these the plants 
ought to be ready prepared now), so, on the whole, Potatoes 
would probably pay you as well as anything. Plant early 
in January, or about Christmas, to dig in April. Choose 
a dwarf variety, and keep warm and rather moist while 
growing, but towards the last give air abundantly, and 
not much water. Do not plant the Roses out against the 
back wall, but grow them xn targe tubs or boxes, and when 
the Cucumbers get up a little place them outside. The 
house is not large enough to divide. 


Walsall.—\, Col. W. B. Smith ; 2, Princess Teck ; 3, Fair 

Maid of Guernsey.- John Kyrle ,—The light-coloured 

Orchid is Epidendrutn cochleatum, and the other ao 
Oncidium, hut the flowers were too shrivelled to determine 

the variety or species.- A Constant Rcoder .—Orchid 

flowers ought always to be sent for naming, as many species 
are quite identical in habit. No 1 is a species of Dendrochi- 
lum (Platyclinis); No. 2 is Dendrobium moschatum; No. 3, 
Dendrobium densiflorum ; No. 4, Unrecognised, possibly 
an Eria ; No. 5, Dendrobium Pier&rdi; No. 6, Dendrobium 

aggregatum.- M. J Your Lycodium scandens, the 

name of the Fern, should b^ Vept warm, with plenty of 
moisture overhead early in the day. Repot early in the 
year in new compost—peat, loam, with sharp sand or grit, 
placing a few lumps of charcoal in the compost. Keep in 
a temperature of 60 degs., moist, and free from Insects. 
A dry heat is fatal, also too much sun at the start. 


TO OORRHSFONDIDNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

Fern.— The most complete book on Ferns, British and 
exotic, is the “ Book of Choice Ferns," by G. Schneider, 
complete in 3 vole., or in 21 parts, illustrated. A 
thoroughly practical work, to be had of the author, 17, 

IQeld-road, West Brompton, London. S.W.- Rase.— The 

roots are those of Anthericum liliastrum varieg&tum. 

Give them a warm, light position in the open.- Milton. 

—Try Mr. Pritchard, Riverslea Nursery, Christchurch, 
Hants, for the plant. 

Replies next week to “Friar," “A L.,” 
T. F. C.r *' Mrs. Pauli (Truro)." “ W. K Jones." “O. J. H.. 
Anxiou*,” " R. B. B.," “ N. L ," “ ReeV’ “R. Johnson," 
H. Walker." “Beginner," and “Rob." Correspondents 
are reminded that it is nnt always possible to answer queries 
the following week after which they are sen% but they are 
attended to as speedily as possible. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardutihs Ildus- 
t&atrd, 57, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of fruits.— F. Reed.— 1, Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 2, Cookie Pippin; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, appar¬ 
ently a small Blenheim Orange; 5, Beauty of Hants; 6, 
Blenheim Orange; 7, Waltham Abbey Sehdling ; 8, York¬ 
shire Beauty; 9, not recognised; 10, Pear Catillac ; 11, 

Apparently King of the Pippins.- -G. S. Ridgeley.— 1, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Fearn’s 

Pippin; 4, Kerr/ Pippin.- Mrs. S. R, Rooke —Norfolk 

Beaufln.- E. If.— Doyenn6 du Comice.- T. Brandrick. 

I, Warner’s King ; 2, Too poor to identify ; 3, Rosemary 

Russet; 4, Norfolk Beaufln.- W. W. Shepherd.— The 

Pear is Passe Colmar, the Apple, Ribston Pippin.- 

J. T. K.— 1, Warner’s King; 3, Small fruit of Golden 
Noble; 3, Gascoigne's Scarlet; 4, Beauty of Hants; 5 
Cornish Gilliflower; 6, Keswick Codlin ; 7, Mank’sCodlin 
8, Ribston Pippin. Drumbane. —Pear Beurr6 Bose. 

Names Of plants.— T. G .—Chrysanthemum David 

Windsor.- H. R. P., Walsall.—When the flower was 

handled it unfortunately fell to pieces, so we could not 

name it.- Shaw -1, Aspidistra lurida variegata; 2, 

Pandanus Veitchi; 3, Curculigo reonrvata; 4, Drac»na 

terminal!*.- Nova Scotia.— 1, Mesembryanthemum cur- 

▼iflorum ; 2, Common Ice-plant (M. cryetallinum) 
Sedum rupeatre; 4, Mesembryanthemum deltoides. 

W. E. S .—The yellow Chrysanthemum you sent to us for 
naming is Soliel Levant, and the roee-chamois coloured 
flower Is Margot.- Excelsior.— The names of the speci¬ 

mens received are, 1, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, Adiantum 
enneatum; 3, A Labiate of some sort, which cannot 
possibly be identified by such a poor specimen ; send a 
better one with flowers; 4, Glecoma hederacea (Ground 

Ivy).- G. Webb.—l, Andromeda floribunda; 2, Tbujopsis 

dolobrata ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, Biota orientals 
aurea; 5, Apparently a Shallot You numbered the herbe 
quite wrongly, so that unfortunately we oould not name 
them. You had two labelled 1 and another 3; they were 
quite mixed up. Please to remember another time when 
you send that your parcel was underpaid. It was by the 
merest accident it wae received at the office, as such parcels 
are never taken in. We getso jpany under-staraped letters 
and parcels that we makr **-'-*-*-* — 
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Catalogues recelv ad .—Select Chrysxn themums. 
—Win. Olibran A Sans, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 

- Forest Trees .—Dicksons A Co., 1 Waterloo-pl&ce, 

Edinburgh. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S DECEMBER SHOW. 

Tub last show of the season was in every tense 
a success. A large number of exhibits in which 
the late blossoms of the Chrysanthemums were 
seen in a variety of competitions afforded a 
grand display. Winter-flowering plants, such 
as Primula sinensis, Cyclamen, Ericas, besides 
charming tables on which were some of the 
pretty berried plants and a list of foliage 
plants, were very fine. The Chrysanthemums, 
of oourse, were the centre of interest to the 
majority. In the premier class for 24 Japanese 
blooms, Mr. A. Haggart, gardener to Mrs. John¬ 
son Foster, Moor Park, Ludlow, was first, with 
remarkably fresh and large flowers. His best 
were G. C. Schwabe, Etoile de Lyon, Mdlle. 
Marie Hoste, E. Molyneux, Mrs. W. H. 
Lee, Niveus, Lord Brooke, Viviand Morel, 
Duke of York, Mme. A. Moullin, Inter¬ 
national, Mona. Panckoucke, Golden Gate, 
Mdlle. Th^reie Rey, Mrs. C. Harmau Payne, 
and Robt. Owen. Mr. Haggart was also first 
for twelve Japanese distinct and six Japanese 
distinct. For twelve incurved in not less than 
six varieties Mr. W. Neville, gardener to 
Mr. F. W. Flight, Winchester, was first. Tho 
olass for bunches of Chrysanthemums produced 
quite a large display, and relieved the exhibition 
of the usual formal appearance. Mr. H. Perkins, 
gardener to the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., 
Henley-on-Thames, was first for twenty-four 
bunches, containing three blooms in each bunch. 
His best flowers were Etoile de Lyon, W. H. 
Lincoln, Robert Owen, and other good sorts. 
The class for twelve bunches brought out some 
very good exhibits, Mr. R. C. Notcuttbeing first. 
The large singles were exhibited by three growers 
and were not nearly so pretty as when grown in a 
freer way. The blossoms in this class seemed 
shorn of that beauty and grace seen in those 

P roduced in a less artificial manner. The small- 
owering singles were much prettier ; unfortu¬ 
nately only one competitor in this olass exhi 
bited, Mr. A. Felgate, gardener to the Duchess 
of Wellington, being adjudged the first prize. 
The olass for a vase of Chrysanthemums arranged 
with foliage and berries, etc., was well con¬ 
tested, eight competitors entering. Mr. D. B. 
Crane, Arch way-road, Highgate, was first with 
a combination of large and Bm&U flowers, with 
Grasses, Croton foliage, S-nilax, and Asparagus 
freely interspersed, a light, artistic arrange¬ 
ment being effected. Mrs. W. Green junior 
was second with a more cumbersome arrange¬ 
ment. Many excellent trade exhibits were 
shown, each of which were given awards or 
medals. These oame from Messrs. H. Can* 


nell and Sons, Swanley, Zonal Pelargoniums 
and Chrysanthemums; Mr. Norman Davis, 
Camberwell, Chrysanthemums; Mr. R. Owen, 
Maidenhead, and Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, 
Chrysanthemums ; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
flowering and foliage plants ; Messrs. G. Prickett 
and Son, Tottenham, group of white Chrysan¬ 
themum L. Canning; Mr. W. Wells, Red- 
hill, for cut flowers and plants arranged for 
effect; and Mrs. W. Green junior, and Mr. A. 
Merriden, for table decorations. 

The finest exhibit in the building was that of 
Mr. II. J. Jones, Lewisham, who put up a 
splendid group of Chrysanthemums and foliage 
plants. The arrangement was well carried out, 
the colour of the flowers aud foliaged plants 
blending most harmoniously. A long array of 
out flowers was also arranged near the group. 

A gold medal was deservedly awarded to this 
collection. 

BIRDS. 

Dead Canary. —I shall be much obliged 
if you oould tell me the cause of the death of 
the Canary bird I enolose ? It lived in a large 
aviary indoors, in a room at 60 degs., with a 
number of other birds. Yesterday it was per¬ 
fectly well, and was found dead this morning. 
Its food was Rape, Canary, and Millet-seed, and 
yesterday it had some Chick weed with the rest 
of the birds. It was hatched last May.— 
H. D. 

It is to be feared that the Canary sent for 
examination must have partaken of some poison¬ 
ous vegetable substanoe supplied with, or in 
mistake for Chick weed. YVe cannot account 
for the death of the bird in any other way, it 
being in good, healthy condition, as well as 
being bright and clean in plumage. 

The Brambling.— This bird, which is also 
called the Mountain Finch, is very handsome in 
plumage, and in size somewhat larger than the 
Chaffinch. It is a native of the northern regions 
of Europe, frequenting wild mountain districts 
where the Beeoh is most plentiful, but visits our 
island iu winter, sometimes in large numbers, 
when many are captured by the bird-catchers 
for the sake of their plumage, their vocal powers 
not being very great. It is, however, often 
kept as a cage bird. In the plumage of this 
bird the top of the head and the back are of a 
glossy black, slightly edged with a yellow- 
brown ; the throat and breast are orange, as are 
also the lesser coverts of the wings, but those 
which rest on the quill feathers are barred with 
black and tipped with orange. It measures six 
and a quarter iuohes in length, and the tail is 
slightly forked. It builds in lofty Pine and 
S pruce-trees. In confinement it may be fed npon 
such food as is supplied to the other members of 
the Finch tribe.—S. S. G. 

Sparrow-Hawk. —Will some of your 
readers please inform me whether a Sparrow- 
Hawk will live in confinement? Ana, if so, 
what would be the proper food for it?— 
Inquirer. 

* # * Yea, a Sparrow-Hawk will live long and 
thrive in a state of captivity under good and 
proper treatment. Do not mew up your bird 
in a cage, unless it be of very large dimensions, 
but provide for it a snug, shelte; ea, wire-fronted 
domicile out-of-doors. Feed upon raw lean 
meat, bullock’s liver, birds, mice, and fresh 
animal food of any description. Keep the floor 
and perches well scraped and cleansed, strew 
the floor thickly with sandy gravel, and keep up 
a good supply of fresh drinking water. 

Insects on Canary.— Will the writer of 
the articles on birds kindly give me directions 
as to bow I can get rid of a small red insect that 
I find on my Canary ? —F. H. 

*/ Generally speaking, an old or neglected 
wood cage is the cause of the appearance of 
these parasites, which cause great distress and 
constant irritation to birds infested with them. 
The cage after being dipped in boiling water 
should be well scrubbed with strong soda and 
soap, being afterwards rinsed with clean, fresh 
water, and when quite dry carefully oiled with 
salad oil, working the oil into every crack and 
crevice by means of a small brush or stiff 
feather. The mites upon the bird can be des¬ 
troyed by applying, by means of a small camel’s 
hair paint-brush, under each wing, around the 
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neok, and in various part* under the feathers, a 
little paraffin-oil. This can be repeated, if 
necessary, and will do the bird no harm, although 
paraffin is a great destroyer of insect life. The 
bird mast be held gently, but firmly, in one 
hand, while the brush, dipped in the oil, should 
touch it lightly here and there whilst blowing up 
the feathers. These pests usually lurk in the 
oraoks and crevices of the cage during the day 
and attack the bird at night, so you will probably 
banish them by treating the cage as above 
described or providing the bird with a new 
one. 

Bullfinches with dull plumage.— 

Seeing in Gardening, Nov. 30tb, correspondents 
that complain of their Bullfinohes turning grey, 
I write to Bay that my mother has one that she 
has had for a little over twelve months. It has 
moulted twice, and its feathers improve each 
time. Its staple food is Canary and Rape-seed, 
and it never has more than one Hemp-seed a day. 
It also has Plantain, Watercress, and Groundsel. 
Occasionally it is given a morsel of chalk or salt, 
of which it seems very fond. People often 
admire its fine oolour and general appearance.— 
P. Davjby, The Charty Limp*Jitld . 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Hens dying (/. Higgi ).—Your hens appear 
to be suffering from paralysis, which affects the 
legs, rendering the bird unable to move, and is 
generally caused by over-stimulating food. 
There is no known remedy for this disease. 
Overfeeding is the cause of the most general 
diseases among Fowls. You had better lessen 
the allowance of food. Mix the Barley-meal 
with bran or pollard and boiled vegetables, and 
give Corn once a day only, just before the Fowls 
go to roost. 

Management of Fowls in confine¬ 
ment (Paignton ),—As your poultry run is on 
a sandy soil, and you have a nice warm roosting- 
place, your poultry-keeping is likely to prove a 
success. The diseases to which Fowls are sub¬ 
ject arise chiefly from their being kept upon wet, 
stagnant, clayey soils; gravel or sand, with a 
subsoil of chalk or gravel, are the best. As to 
food and times of feeding the best rule to follow is 
to give soft food early in the morning, in a warm 
state during the winter months, consisting of 
Barley-meal, scalded, to which may be added a 
good proportion of sharps or pollard during the 
summer ; this paste should be of a stiff nature, 
but that will easily crumble and fall to pieces 
when thrown to the ground. Turnips, Carrots, 
and other vegetables, if boiled and mixed with 
the soft food, conduce to good health, and are 
especially valuable for Fowls not having a Grass 
run. Kitchen scraps may be given at mid-day, 
and always good sound grain at night before 
roosting time. The hard grain should consist 
of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, given 
in turn, as a frequent change of food is much to 
be recommended, being far better than the 
constant use of one kind of grain. Maize must, 
however, be supplied somewhat sparingly, as it 
is apt to promote the formation of internal fat, 
and hens that are fat seldom lay well, and are 
unhealthy. The more exercise your Fowls can 
get the better will be their health, bub if they 
can have no other plaoe to scratch in than their 
run, you should provide dry ashes for them to 
scratch and dust in. This dusting process, of 
which Fowls are very fond, cleanses their skin 
and feathers from vermin and all impurities, 
and is materially instrumental in preserving 
their health. A heap of sifted coal-ashes, dry 
earth, or wood-ashes should be provided under 
shelter, and where the rays of the sun may 
reaoh, so as to be dry and warm. Chopped or 
ground bones are very good for laying hens, 
while burnt oyster-shells, if broken into small 
pieces, are a good substitute for lime, or a good 
supply of mortar-rubbish, chalk, or similar 
substance should be provided, or the hens will 
be liable to lay shelless eggs. Boiled Potatoes 
contain a large proportion of nutriment, and, 
mixed with Bran or meal are conducive to good 
laying. Do not forget to keep up a constant 
supply of fresh drinking water, and that the 
more exercise your Fowls get, and the greater 
the variety of the food supplied, the better they 
will thrive. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

SOME BREAD PUDDINGS. 

Bread and Apple pudding.— Batter a plain 
mould or basin thickly, sprinkle brown sugar 
over the butter, and line the mould with slices 
of bread thickly butteredj peel and cut some 
Apples into slices, take out the cores, and place 
them in the mould in layers, with Lemon-peel, 
candied Orange, and Citron to taste, and a 
little sugar between each layer of Apples; fill 
up the mould, and cover with a thin slice of 
bread, soaked in warm water. Bake it in a 
moderate oven for three hours, turn it out, and 
serve hot. 

Bread-crumb and marmalade pudding.— 
Take one large tablespoonful of marmalade, one 
breakfastcupful of fine bread-crumbs, sugar to 
taste, one egg, and half-a-pinb of milk. Put a 
layer of marmalade at the bottom of a pie-dish, 
rub some stale bread through a wire-sieve until 
you get a breakfastcupful, mix this with the 
sugar, and put it over the marmalade. Beat up 
the egg, add the milk to it, and pour this 
custard into the dish. Bake in a very moderate 
oven for an hour and a half. It should be a 
pale brown. 

Bread and butter pudding.— Cut four 
rounds as thin as possible from a half-quartern 
loaf, remove the crust, aud, having buttered the 
slices, cut them in neat pieces, and place a row 
in the bottom of a buttered pie-dish. Sprinkle 
over some washed and dried sultanas, then 
place another layer of bread with more sultanas, 
and so on till the dish is full. Beat up two eggs 
till light—yolks and white together—then add 
half a pint of milk with sugar and flavouring to 
taste; pour this mixture over the bread ; bake in 
a very slow oven about three-quarters of an 
hour. When done, sprinkle over the top some 
powdered white sugar and serve hot or cold. 

Savoury bread pudding. —Take £ lb. of stale 
pieces of bread, 3 oz. of flour, four large Onions, 
one tablespoonful of powdered Sage, 2 oz. of 
butter or dripping, one egg, pepper and salt to 
taste. Soak the bread until soft, squeeze away 
as much water as possible, skin and parboil the 
Oaions, drain and chop them small, rub half the 
butter or dripping among the flour and powdered 
Sage until there are no lumps, whip the egg to 
a froth, and thoroughly mix all the ingredients. 
Butter a shallow pie-dish, pour in the mixture 
and break a few pieoes of butter over the top, 
place in a good oven for about half-an-hour, 
when the pudding should be sufficiently oooked, 
and may be served either hot or oold. This 
pudding will be found an excellent accompani¬ 
ment to roast pork, and may, for variety’s sake, 
be tied in a cloth, boiled for an hour and a half, 
and served with roast pork gravy, or with the 
meat. 

Bread and jam pudding. —Take two break- 
fast-oupfuls of broken bread, three capfuls of 
milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, two eggs, some 
jam or stewed fruit, a small piece of butter, and 
a little grated Nutmeg. Put the bread into a 
basin, make the milk hot, and pour it over the 
bread ; cover the basin and let it stand by the 
side of the fire, or in a cool oven, until the bread 
is quite soft. Beat the eggs with the sugar, and 
mix these with the bread. Butter a pie-dish, 
lay a little jam at the bottom of it, and then 
pour over the jam half the bread mixture, and 
then spread a little more jam, add the remainder 
of the bread, break a few pieces of butter over 
the top, and then a little grated Nutmeg. Place 
the pudding into a moderately hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes, or until it is slightly 
brown on the top. Shower a little powderea 
white sugar over, and serve hot or cold. 

Rook cakes.—1 lb. flour, lib. currants, Jib. butter, 

\ lb. moist sugar, three eggs, 1 gill of milk, 1 teaspoonful 
of oarbonate of soda. Beat the sugar and butter together, 
add the flour, a pinch of salt, the currants, the eggs and 
milk beaten together, and quite last the soda, dissolved in 
two teaspoon!uls of tepid water. Bake in patty pans. 


Ofin BEAUTIFUL hardy plants only 2s. the 
lot—viz., 50 Pansy, 50 8 pendula. 20 0. Bells, 
20 Antirrhinums. 20 8. Williams (doubled, 10 Salvias, 10 Corn¬ 
flowers. 10 Carnation?, car. pd.—LEIGH, Broughton, Haute. 

OPLENDED DOUBLE PEONIES, white, yel- 

*3 low, pink, 5s.; Dusty Miller Auricula, 2s. 9J. ; Christmas 
Roses . 3i. Ed. doz., free —Mr. LANE. Sydenham. Belfast. 

** HARDENING ” BINDING COVERS.— 

Clovers for Binding eaeh Volume of Gardknino, from 
VoL L to present time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. each: post 
free. Is. 9a. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Offioe, 97, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


DACCG Thousands of grand plants 
fiV/WUWi to select from with good 
flbry roots, 200 newest and best aorta 

12 H.P.V, finest named, 6a., 25 for 11s., 50 for £1 ; 12 Tea- 
soented, 9a.; Olimbing Roses, distinct colours, 9s. doz.; 
Rosa rugosa, 6 for 2 b. 6d.; Moss Roses, Sd. eaoh: Green 
Rose, 8d. each; Ohtna Roses, 6 for 2s. fid.; Sweet Brier. 3d. 
each; 6 for le. 3d.; own-root Roses, 8s per doz. Yellow 
Austrian Brier, 81. eaoh. Send for a Catalogue. 

Mr Metcalf, Gr. to Lord Masham, 8winton Park, Yorks, 
writes, 29 Oct., 1895: " Gents,—Send us the following Roses: 

.I was very pleased with the dwarf Roses you 

supplied last autumn; they were nloe, clean, well-rooted 
stuff, and they have bloomed remarkably well and proved 
true to name. Out of 133. one death.” 

CARNATIONS, named: Mrs. Muir, Raby, Salisbury, &o., 
3s fid. doz.; Grand Begonias, oolou»ed, diet foot, 2s. fid doz.; 
Lilium tanuifoL album, 6d. ea.; Smilax. 6 for Is. 6d.; Oaoti, 
white, 6d. f scarlet, 6d., 6 sorts. 3s.; Double Ivy Geranium, 
distinct oolours, named sorts, 3d. each, 2s. 6d dozen; Fever- 
plants, Is. 3d. dozen; Wallflowers, Blood-red, Golden Yellow, 
oOfor It.; mixed sorts. Is. 31.100; Columbines, gland, major, 
12 for Is.; Gaillardia grandlfl., «, Is.: Anemone japonioa 
alba, Dielytra (Bleeding Heart). Torch Lily (Red Hot Poker), 
Soabiosa oaucasica, hardy yellow (Doronioum), or white 
(Chrysanth. max.), Marguerites, Perennial Sunflowers, and 
small Rigid Sunflower, 4a. eaoh ; any 6 for la. fid. Catalogue 
Hardy Perennials free. Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Hollyhocks, 
12 double, distinct, coloured, 3s. 6d.; mixed, la. 3d. doz.; 
Golden Elder, variegated ditto, lowering Currants, 6, 2s. 

CLIMBERS: Variegated Jap. Honeysuckle, Ampelopeis 
Veitchi, Virginian Creeper, Clematis fl&mmula (white, sweet), 
C. Vitioeila (blue), Jasmine (white or yellow), Irish Ivy. Peren¬ 
nial Peas, red or white, 4d.; any 6, Is. 6d. Variegated Ivy, fid. 
each; 6 for 2s. 

FRUIT-TREES: Apples, Pears. Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
trained for walls; Pyramids or Standards. Names and lowest 

R rices on application. All the above package and carriage 
ree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. ft A. MAY. The Hope Nurseries, 
_ Bedale, Yorks. [Ebtab. 1810) _ 


TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

JOHNSTONE, near GLASGOW. 

FOR SALE by PUBLIO AUCTION, within the Black 
Bull Inn, Johnstone, on Saturday, 21st Decsmbbr, 
1895, at 2 o'clock p m. (if not previously sold privately) 

pOSEBANK HOUSE AND GROUND.—This 

Xb property is 11 tted for the cultivation of fruits and flowers, 
and is worthy the attention of praotioal men with some 
capital. It ii within a few miles by rail of Glasgow and 
Paisley. There are large and valuable Greenhouses, Vineries, 
and Tomato-houses, recently erected by Boyd, of Paisley. 
The grouod extends to 1 acre, 2 roods, 23 poles, or thereby, 
and is held in perpetual fen for an annual feu duty or 
£\ 11s. fid., or thereby. The house is very commodious, and 
has a bathroom, w.a, and other conveniences, with stable, 
ooach-honse, byre. &a, &a Upset price of house and ground, 
£1,300. In addition to the price, the Purchaser would have 
to take over and pay for the Greenhouses, Vineries, and 
Tomato-houves, Heating Apparatus and appurtenanoes 
therein, and the Grates. Gasallere, and Venetiau Blinds in the 
house and offices, at a prioe to be ascertained by arbitration. 

For further particulars apply to Thomas Eirkhope, 
Solicitor, Ardrossan N.B ._ 

A MPELOPSI8 VEITCHI (true), 4, Is. 3d.; 

Carnation Germaine. 4, Is. 3d.; Bignonia radioans, 4, 
Is. 2d., all free.—HENRY & QO . near Amersham, Bucks. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS, four named varieties, 

I* 40. Is. 3d. Violet suavis, old-fashioned, sweet-soented 
hardy, 50, Is. 3d. Hepatic**, bine, pink, white, 12, mixed, 
Is. 6d.. free.—KATE. Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland._ 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger) 4, 

v lv. 3d.; 40 Rookery Periwinkles, including double purple, 
double blue, variegated, large blue, small blue, Is. 3d. Aurio- 
ulaa, handsome varieties, Including yellow Dusty Miller, 12, 
Is. 3d. Primroses, single yellow, 100, Is fid. Ivy, small leaf, 
for carpeting ground or covering walls, 100, Is. 3d. Tuasi- 
lago fragrans (Winter Heliotrope), 15, Is. 3d , free —KATE, 
Ha rley Pa rk. Oallan. Irelan d.__ 

T7TOLET8.—Marie Louise (double blue), Czar 
V (large purple). 24, Is. 4<L ; 100, 4s. 9d. Double Red 
Violets, fragrant, 12, Is. Moutbretla crocoamseflora (orange), 
20, Is. Lady Trevelyan, white perennial Aster, Tripoli, pur¬ 
ple, 15. Is. Double White Primroses. 12. Is. 3d. Tiarella 
(Foam-flower), perennial, 6, Is. Doronioum Harpur-Orewe, 
yellow perennial Daisy, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Oal lan. Ireland ___ 

PERENNIALS.—200 varieties cheap. Cata- 

■1 logue free, Yellow perennial Foxgloves, hardy, rich 
sulphur bells, 8. Is. Double White Clove Pinks, 15, Is. 
Schizostylis (Afghan Lily), 15. Is. Tritoma (Red Poker), 3, 
Is. Canterbury Bells, mixed, stroog, 40, Is. 4d. White 
Gladiolus. 20, Is. Solomon's Seal. 8, Is. Orange Lilies, 4, Is. 
French Anemones, brilliant. 36, is. 2d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park. Callao, Ireland. 

HARNATIONS. — Uriah Pike, The Bride, 

v Countess of Paris, Raby Castle, Wallaoe Bond, Red- 
braes; the six. 2s. Pinks: Her Majesty, Magnum Bonum, 
Early Rose, Mrs. Pettifer, Mrs. 8inkins, Alioe Lee : the six 
for Is. 3d. Violas: Blue King, Mrs. Grant. The Meams, 
Magpie, Blue Cloud, Golden Gem. Duchess of Fife, Countess 
of Wharnoliffe, Archie Grant, Ardwell Gem, Crimson King, 
Countess of Kintore; the twelve for Is. fid. Carriage free.— 
J. LANGFORD, Florist, Wicbiogton. Manchester. 

(3PLENDID GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 

13 —S Cyclamens, 3 Fuohsias, 3 Heliotrope, 2 White. 2 Yel¬ 
low Marguerites, 4 Aralia. 2 Ferns. 3 Double Ivy Geraniums, 
12 splendid Tulips, 12 Hyacinths The whole lot named, car- 
riag e paid, 4s.—Q. F. LETTS, We»t Had ion, Rugby. _ 

D OSES ou seedling Brier, well rooted. — 3 
Xv Teas, 3 Hybrid Perpetual*, beat varieties, and 1 Mar4- 
chal Niel; the 7, carriage paid, for 4i. 6d.—THOMAS 
TALBOT, Rose Grower. Hawaii, Cheshire. _ 

OHRISTMAS ROSES, good strong clumps, full 

« of buds, Os doz.: Is. eaoh. Diuble white Daisies, 2s. 
100 —Mr. J. J 40KSQN. Orerenagh, Omagb, Co. Tyrone. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—Souv.de 

v Petite Amie, Niveus Louise, Golden Gate. Mad. Carnot, 
Mad. C Moliu, Moos. O Molin, Hairy Wonder. 25distinut var., 
including above. 5s.: 12 var., 2s. fid. Nothing but thoroughly 
reliable sorts.—H y. ROGERS Gipsy-lane Nursety, Leicester 

TILIES OF THE VALLEY.-Strong flower- 

-Ll log crowns, for forcing. Is. fid. 100; 250, 3s., free.—A. 
SYMOND^. 65, East-street, Hornoastle. 


1UARCI88U8 POETICU8 (Pheasant Eye), 
Xl harvested, blooming bulbs, 5s. per 1,000: email harvested 
bulbs, la. Fd. per bushel; dug from ground 3s. per bushel: 
genuine bulbi, cash with order.—GARTER, Soothfieet, Kent. 
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12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Ltd.) 


NORWICH 


(KEITH’S AND GRIFFITHS’ PATENTS). 

BOILERS TO HEAT FROM 20 TO 200 FEET OF 4-INCH PIPE. 

Can be ATTACHED to any EXISTING PIPES of any DIAMETER. 

Change of Boilers easily effected In one day. 

Full particulars and Testimonials to the extraordinary efficiency of these Boilers, more 
especially where they hare been substituted for saddles and other boilers, and showing 
that they can be relied on. 

TO BURN WITHOUT ATTENTION FOR A MINIMUM OF 
jr 12 HOURS AND UP TO 24 HOURS. 

To Maintain an Even Temperature during this time and 
to be very easily managed. 

APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


12 Hours’ Stove Syndicate (Ltd.), Southampton 


Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


Vines, Tomatoes, Ferns, 
Flowers, & Vegetables 

Are unequalled by any Fertilizer in the market. 
Pamphlet db Prices free on application to 

WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE C° 

HEREFORD. 


Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “ Genuine ” Testimonials. 


sr f «n row ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE tree oh appucatiom. 


FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammeriess, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for loop range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
lone distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39a. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12 b. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. Gd. Send 3 stamps far Price List— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

FOR A 

GARDENER, A MATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 
a n A d n tp w t xr n » 


VOL. XVI., 

Containing the numbera from March 3rd, 1894, to 
February 23rd, 1895, inclusive. 

Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. 3d. 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


This Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants. Painted one coat 16-oz. glass, all neces¬ 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide jE2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 ft „ 6 ft „ 4 0 0 8 ft „ 5 ft „ 2 16 0 

10 ft „ 7 ft i, 5 0 0 10 ft „ 7 ft „ 4 10 0 

12 ft „ 8 ft „ 6 0 0 12 ft „ 8 ft „ 5 10 0 

For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS 


■ B Frek on Rail in London, 

H V" V* packages included. 

11 XX foot., 100ft. II oa., 100 

I H fj (J 4ths _ 8e. 6d. _ 11s. 6d 

^ ^ 3rda .. 9s. fid. .. 1*. fid 

The following is a List of sites always in stock :— 

>f 8,12 by 9. IS by 10,14 by 10 16 by 12,18 by IS. 10 by 11 


, r .IN STOCK SIZES. 

15-oz. 21-oz. (12 by 10, 18 by 12, 18 by 14, 21 by 14, 

Lhs .. 7s. Gd. 10s. - 14 by 12, 20 by 12.18 by 1G, 21 by 1& 
per 100-ft. box. {16 by 12.16 by 14, 2) by 16. 25 by IS Ao. 
li by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5s. per 100 feet 
* looting, 5s. 9d. per square ; Matching, 4s. 9d.; 2 by 4 at id. 
por foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron¬ 
mongery, Paints, Ac. Catalogues free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

f< REKNHOUSKS complete 

roof, 50s.; strong Garden Lighti 


€3r. HAYWARD, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 


13 by 11, 14 by II, 17 by 13, 90 by 18. M by 18,12 by 18. M by 16, 

20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any site at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is cut and packed In own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing Is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be lr 
sound condition. Paint 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioea for large quantities, when speoia' 
q location will be sent by return poet mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehonse, 

31. Moor-lane, Crlpplopate. London. B.O. 


72, Bi.shopsoa.te Street Withi n, London, E O. 

HREENHOUSES complete from 40s. ; Span- 

^ roof, 50s.; strong Garden Lights, painted and glazed, 4 
feet by 3 feet 6a. each ; 6 feet by 4 feet, 8s. each. State sizes, 
and obtain estimates and Catalogues free.—SHEPHERD & 
SON, 3 6, Davisville-road, Shepherd s-bush, London. W. 

•"PARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

-L large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwu—From H. J 
GASSON, Government ikmtractor, Rye. 

OR 000 FAIRy 0F LEGGINGS, juat pa^aed 

out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom’ 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H- J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

pi ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

'J finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 lb., 5s. Gd.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet. 3a. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. por lb. Vapour cones, Gd., Is., and Is. Gd. each. Raffia 
Is pei lb. Ooooa-flbre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
8 tickB and Labels, Sand, Peat, ho. Price List on application - 
WATSON k SCULL. 90. Lower Thames-street, LondonE.O 

WATER TANKS FOR STORING "WATER. 

" ’ —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top: weight 476 lb. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from-H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 

TIGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long. 

D 3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; verj 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost fonr times the money 
Tost free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Ooo 
traotor, Kve. 

TTORSES FOR SALE.—A Powerful Brougham 

-*■-*- MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yre. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. AJbo an active, 
staunch, CHE8NUT COB, mare, rising 6 yrs, has been con¬ 
stantly driven, and ia perfectly quiet. A PAIR of handsome 
CHE8NUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD CART MARE, 7 yrs. old, sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.—Apply 
W. STEELE. Ridge Hill, Kingscote. Sussex. 

PAIR OF YOUNG SWANS For Sale, Price 

15p. Apply—H. LONGLEY, Kingscote, Eatt Grinstead, 

S ussex. _ 

AS COACHMAN for country work ; married ; 

aye 25; one child ; ride and drive single or pair ; 
thoroughly understands his duties ; good referenoes —AddIv 
H. SARGENT, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. PP * 


SILVER MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Section or Boiler, showing Action or Hot Blast. 


THE CHALLENGE HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATINC APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. 


-«.-----Twioe as effective as the best 

ever offered to the public. 

. , , Consists of double heating 

g -A _ /rS, _/%- tubes, whereby a larger heating 

’■surface is obtained with less 
water, and coneequentlya less 
expenditure of fuel. Price 
‘Tl " "[■ rir from 21 -. The Celebrated 
U ™ Asbestos Water Wick Btove, 

JHi k— V S f s tEf 25 ’• Oil Stoves for Green 

smtev ' houses, from 3/6. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 

W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, Cukapside, E.O. 


Paumts 10398, 
«■- 10,674, 


Fix in End or House. No Brickwork Required. 

Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R. II. Society. 

WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED. 

NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS. 

DONT BUY CHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH¬ 
OUT ATTENTION. 

Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 

LARCEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATINC 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINCD0M. 


Intending purchasers should call or send for Catalogue from 
the old firm of Greenhouse Builders, 

W. ANDREWS & CO.. Frizinghall, Bradford, York¬ 
shire. Catalogues, Dost free, 2 stamps. 


L-_ l A. P. JOHNSON, 

Wilmington, Hull. 

s fl P an - No - 17 - Lean-to. No.18 

ifn r F Ft. Ft. £ B. Ft. Ft. £ s. 

frfl T H15 by 8..10 10 15 by 8.. 8 14 
B|^4UjMklIiaSa*20byl0..14 8 25 by 10..14 7 
19 \ r 30by!2..21 7 20byl2..14 7 
35 by 14..27 14 30 by 19 0 
_ 1 ' rBr Greenhouses of the best con¬ 

struction, with glass out to size. No. 28.—Cucumber Frame, 
9ft. by 4ft., glazed and painted. £2. Car. paid to any station 
in England. Scotland, and Wales. Price Lists post free. 


& 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 

LONDON. S.E. 

LMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choicfeof CM good 

pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
ioe. Also Yelts, same age Strongly recommended as 
oest bacon Hogs. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards, 
rail West Hoathly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouse*, &a, complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street Wicdblll, Shipley, Yorkshire. 
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FLOWERS OF THE WINrER GARDEN. 

A Letter from Devonshire. 

As the year draws to a close, and the garden, 
with each succeeding week, loses tint by tint 
the brillianoe of its autumn colouring, one is apt 
to feel that floral loveliness most be sought for 
beneath the sheltering panes of greenhouse or 
conservatory, and to more or less ignore the 
many beauties that still remain to us in the 
open. First and foremost in the list of winter 
flowers comes the Christmas Rose, whose ohaste 
white blossoms would be acceptable at any 
season, and are specially welcome appearing as 
they do in the dull days of winter. The earliest 
and best variety of the Hellebore family, H. 
altifolins, sometimes styled maximus, produces 
its large white fl jwera—often as much as 5 inches 
across, which, oarried on long stalks beautifully 
mottled with red, stand well above the hand¬ 
some dark foliage—in November and Deoember, 
the display being often prolonged by the appear¬ 
ance of blooms, in lesser quantity, through the 
two and even three succeeding months. The 
common Christmas Rose (H niger) follows the 
last-mentioned variety, and bears smaller 
flowers on shorter, light green stems. It is 
exceedingly decorative in a cut state, and 
thousands of plants of this Hellebore and H. 
altifolins are grown for the supply of out 
flowers. The foliage should not be cut for 
arranging with the flowers, as this practice 
diminishes the strength of the plants, but the 
leafage of the common Rhododendron will be 
forma to bear a great resemblance to the leaves 
of these Hellebores, and to associate well with 
the flowers. There are now many beautifully 
spotted hybrids between H. niger, H. altifolins, 
and the red Hellebore (H. colchicns). 

The Winter Flag (SchizostyHs cocoinea) is 
most valuable at this season, its Gladiolns-like 
heads of glowing crimson, especially where the 
plant is naturalised in oolonies, affording a high 
note of oolour in the pale winter sunshine. I 
have fonnd that this subject does not flourish in 
a damp situation in heavy loam, it being im¬ 
patient of stagnant moistnre at the root dnring 
the winter, though requiring a certain amount 
of attention in this particular in summer-time. 

Iris stylosa, a very lovely and sweetly- 
scented flower, is now in blossom, large clumps 
producing numerous blooms, many of which are 
so hidden by the narrow leafage that they are 
discovered with difficulty. This plant, like the 
foregoing, does not flourish in a heavy, damp 
soil, and does best on a sheltered bank. I have 
fonnd both this and its white variety growing 
beneath the Pines on Algerian hillsides and 
flowering freely in very poor soil. 

Now and again, even as late in the year as 
this, one sees in some speoially-favonred corner 
the bright colours of Chrysanthemums—the 
brilliant gold of W. H. Lincoln, and the velvety- 
crimson of the old-fashioned but beantiful Julie 
Lagrav^re. 

Of climbers the most striking is, without 
doubt, the Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
mndiflorum), whioh is this Christmas-tide un¬ 
usually floriferous. Coning into the zebith of 
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ibs beauty at a time when there is little attrac¬ 
tive in the garden, it is especially noticeable, 
and when associated with Cotoneaster micro 
phylla, its bright yellow flowers contrasting with 
the red berries of the latter form a delightful 
colour-scheme. Cotoneaster Simonsi, with its 
brilliant scarlet berries, is most effective, and 
the Box-leaved Cotoneaster is also well worth 
growing. 

The great yellow stars of Doronioum plan- 
tagineum Harpur- Crewe stand up here and 
there from the clumps of low-lying leaves, and 
in a corner by the wall sheaves of Winter 
Cherries (Physalis Alkekengi), whioh have been 
overlooked in the raid for house decorations, 
bear their orange-scarlet oalioea even now. 

In a particularly favoured spot in Sonth 
Devon a large plant of the handsome Abutilon 
vexillarinm still bears long Fuchsia-like shoots 
of pendent blooms, crimson, yellow, and brown, 
having span oat its blooming season to a good 
six months, while its prettily-marbled foliage 
enhances the beauty of the flower-sprays. In 
the same garden the red and the white Lapa- 
erias are yet in bloom on an unprotected wall, 
ut the locality is, it is needless to say, excep¬ 
tionally genial. 

In the shrubbery the Spindle-trees are oovered 
with coral-red berries ; the fruit of the Hollies 
gleams amid the dark green of the gloesy leaves 
and the crimson Dog-wood shoots are wreathed 
with trails of soarlet Bryony. 

S. W. Fitzhkrbkrt, Torquay. 


SEEDING OF VIOLETS. 

In the numbers for November 16 and Deoem¬ 
ber 7 there appeared questions from puzzled 
correspondents concerning the “ mysterious ” 
seeding of Violets that had not previously pro¬ 
duced (visible) flowers. Most observant growers 
of Violets must have noticed the same, and even 
where flowers have been produced in the early 
spring have, no doubfc, been surprised at the 
long time that has apparently lapsed between 
the appearance of the flowers and of the ripeseed- 
pods. The explanation of the mystery is that 
the Violet under normal conditions never pro¬ 
duces seeds from the fully-formed, sweetly- 
scented flower we are so familiar with in the 
early spring months, but from the apetalous 
cleistogamous flowers that appear later in the 
season. This, I believe, is not because the 
conspicuous spring flower is deficient in any 
way, through cultivation or otherwise, in pollen 
or seed-bearing organs, but because they arc so 
placed—the flower is constructed in such a 
manner—that fertilisation is practically impos¬ 
sible, except by artificial or external agencies. 
Imeots, which are the usual agents in this pro¬ 
cess of fertilisation—without whioh no flower 
can produce seed—are totally absent at that 
early time of year ; hence no fertilisation takes 
place, and no seeds are produced. If, however, 
the plants are closely examined in the summer, 
long after the “spring” flowers have passed, 
little inconspicuous green buds may be found 
among the leaves. These are the cleistogamous 
flowers whioh produce the seed. There are 
many other plants that produce this olaes of 


flowers; the Fig is a notable example, though 
of a different type. With these oleistogamous 
flowers, as the name denotes, fertilisation takes 
place within the unopened flower, and hence 
they are necessarily self-fertilised. On this 
account they are of much interest to the 
naturalist in oonneotion with the vexed question 
of the comparative results and advantages of 
self or cross-fertilisation. But the case of the 
Violet presents an exceptional problem. Here 
is a plant possessing two distinot and indepen¬ 
dent forms of flowers. One of these is conspic¬ 
uous, highly specialised, and elaborately adapted 
to secure cross-fertilisation through insect 
agency, and yet it appears at a time of year 
when there are no insects to fertilise it, and, 
consequently, is apparently of no use to the 
plant for producing seed. Then there is the 
other form, inconspicuous and degraded, but 
equally well adapted in an opposite direction 
to the first to secure self-fertilisation, and to 
dispense with the assistance of inseots, and yet 
this form of flower appears when there are plenty 
of inseots about. Nature here, at first sight, 
certainly seems to have got mixed. There are, 
however, various hypothetical explanations, 
more or leas probable, of this apparently anoma¬ 
lous state of things. These may be found in 
current evolutionary literature; and all that 
need be said here is that to the true lover of 
flowers the knowledge of the intellectual prob¬ 
lems whioh many of our familiar flowers, such 
as the Violet and Primrose, present, while in no 
way detracting from the appreciation of their 
fragranoe and beauty, will be found to add 
much to our pleasure and interest in them. 

A. J. B. 

-Perhaps the annexed extraot from J. E. 

Taylor’s work, M Flowers,” may be of interest in 
connection with Query 1760, relating to the 
seeding of the Violet and the auosequent 
answers : “ Thus we have a large list of common 
flowers, such as the Violet and Woodsorrel, 
which bear a seoond set of flowers other than 
those with which everybody is acquainted. 
These flowers are inconspicuous, and are borne 
on short stalks near the roots. They never open 
their aborted parts, have no oolour, perfume, or 
honey, and resemble the very young flower-buds 
of the ordinary Violets and Woodsorrels. In 
many instances there are more seeds produoed 
by this second and hitherto unknown set of 
uncoloured flowers than by the showy ones !” 
He says later on that these flowers are called 
“ oleistogamio.”—H. D. 

- Viola odorata, which flowers at the end 

of March or beginning of April, produces a 
seoond crop of flowers later in the season. The 
former are coloured and fragrant, bat produce 
no seed. After these have withered the plants 
produce much larger leaves, and then a crop of 
inconspicuous, apetelous flowers, which are 
followed by the seed oapsules. I believe the Dog 
Violet (Viola canina) snd some of the other 
Violets produce their seed in the same way, but 
V. tricolor or the Pansy does not follow this rule. 
The fertility of the Violet has nothing to do with 
its vigour of growth, hut the two sets of flowers 
are entirely different. —K. fres 
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OARDSN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

If plenty of late Chrysanthemums are grown there will 
be abundance of these flowers in good condition till the 
opening of the New Year or later, and by that time there 
will be plenty of forced flowers. There is a freshness 
about the plants brought on in heat that is lacking in the 
Chrysanthemums. One of the most elegant plants for 
forcing is the Solomon’s Seal, a well-known hardy plant 
which has long, arching stems, with the flowers suspended 
beneath like miniature white bells. Clumps of these can 
be potted up at any time without division and started in 
gentle heat. The larger the olumps the more effective 
they are. They should not be broken at this season, as it 
spoils their flowering. We have Deutsche Perle Azaleas in 
bloom, and anyone may have them without much forcing, 
it the plants are well established in Dots. The imported 
plants will oome on a little later. Tae Lachenalias (Cape 
Oowallpe) will shortly be in bloom, and are very pretty in 
baskets with the flowers hanging down. In filling the 
baskets work some bulbs in the bottom and sides. Liquid- 
manure will give size to the blossoms if used occasionally 
—say, once a week or so. In the same moderate way 
liquid-manure may be given to Primulas and Cyclamens. 
Olherarias, being of gross habit, will take more feeding. 
One of tiie sweetest plants at the present time is Daphne 
indica rubra, planted out in a conservatory border in peat 
and loam—good leaf-mould will do as well. The border 
must be well drained, and, if the loam is heavy, some sand 
should be added. In the bed, if the treatment is right, the 
plants will grow like Willows and flower all the winter. 

In the nursery the Daphnes are generally grafted on one 
of the common varieties, the Meztreum being generally i 
used as a stock, but the plants of this variety are quite as 
healthy and vigorous on their own roots. D. indica alba 
is not quite so free in growth as rubra, but may be j 
managed in the same way. 

Forcing-house. 

If Arum Lilies are required in quantity, backward 
plants may be helped on in a temperature of 60 degs. 
Give liquid-manure, and do not overcrowd, or the leaves 
will draw up weakly. Hard forcing, if anything, generally 
means small flowers, and unless the plants have been well 
prepared there may be no flowers at all. Deutzias will 
soon burst into blossom now, as will also Azalea mollis. 

may be started in the Mushroom-house. The flowers 
will open rapidly in a regular steady temperature of 
60 degs., and in the dark the purple Lilacs produce white 
flowers. This system answers very well when the flowers 
are required for cutting only; but if the flowers are wanted 
for the conservatory they should be moved to tbe light 
house before the flowers expand. The varieties of the 
Persian Lilac will form neat bushes, and be very effective 
when in bloom for the conservatory, and the flowers are 
lasting. Tea and other Roses will be moving now in a 
genial temperature. Dust with Tobacco-powder, and 
syringe to destroy green-fly. Tuberoses may be started 
in heat now for early blooming. Keep them near the glass 
as soon as the flower-spikes ara visible so as to have them 
dwarf, and give liquid-manure. Plants in a forcing 
temperature must have moisture enough at the root. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

When frost sets in it will be an advantage if the upright 
glass is matted up, and a light roller with a canvas bund 
to roll down at night be fixed on the roof. If there is any 
trouble with the wind it will be an easy matter to secure 
the roller at the bottom. This will give shelter enough 
for 1st* Chrysanthemums and such things as the naked- 
flowered Jasmine, Laurusilnue, Andromed is, and Christmas 
Roses. CameUias and Myrtles will be quite safe in such a 
bouse, especially if planted out against the wall. They 
make charming background plants. Indian Rhododendrons 
and Mountain or Tree Pwmies are among the showiest 
things we have, and these will be quite at home In the 
unheated house if the glass is protected in the way 
indioated above. Bulbe now starting will be better with 
the pots plunged in Coooa-nut-flbre tiU the growth is 
more advanced, Violets in pots may also be grown. 

Forcing Asparagus and Soak ale. 

Where there are plenty of roots the hot-bed system 
answers every purpose. A well-made hot-bed, 4 feet high 
at the baok and 3 feet high at front, will heit enough to 
Mart tbe crowne quickly, and rapid growth is essential to 
tenderness. Seakale should be growo altogether in the 
dark, and tbe Asparagus frame should be matted up till 
the heads of Asparagus are ooming through the soil. 
Thun light and air should be given to colour and flavour 
the produce —air, of course, to be given according to the 
weather. ^ „ 

Gold Frames. 

Tender plants will require watchfulness to keep them 
•afe. No water will be required for some weeks now, and 
dry, warm coverings must be used of sufficient depth to 
keep out frost. 

Window Gardening. 

The principal things in flower now will be Primulas and 
Cyclamens, and these must have a light position. Toe 
Chinese Lily may either be grown in soil or wster in a warm 
room. Ferns in c ises must have water enough to keep the 
growth fresh. Maiden-hair Ferns in pots may be dried off 
now till February or March. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The dwarf yellow Broom (Cytisua Andreanus) is very 
pretty In a group; in fact, I think this is the best way of 
using these dwarf, close-growing plants. In the foreground 
of the shrubbery or jutting out into tbe Grass, groups of 
this Broom and the Holly-leaved Barberry are always 
effective. Lavender may be effectively used in the Fame 
way. Furze, or Gorse, Is a good protecting material for 
T*a Roses where it can be obtained. It leaves free aocess 
to the atmosphere, and yet checks the cold winds, which 
generally do more harm than frost. We have had a 
good deal of wind lately, and plants or trees insufficiently 


supported have been twisted about, and these should be 
pat right, and more efficiently secured. A mulch of leaf- 
mould or manure is very useful to all recently moved 
things, and many other plants which have not been moved 
will benefit from this treatment. Take advantage of open 
weather to prune and train hardy climbers, such as Honey¬ 
suckles, and the free-growing, summer-blooming Roses 
may be pruned now if not frosty. A mixture of the Dutch 
Honeysuckle and the common Ivy has a pretty effect on 
a lofty wall, the Honeysuckle running up to the top and 
the Ivy clothing the base. 

Fruit Garden* 

Strawberries may he started In quantity now to produce 
ripe fruit early in March. Keep the plants in a light posi¬ 
tion in a night temperature of 55 degs. Do not overwater, 
though, of course, the roots must be kept fairly moist If 
gTeen-fly appears, fumigate or vaporise, whichever is most 
convenient. The early Peaches will now be In bloom. 
Night temperature, 50 degs. to 55 degs. Use the cam»l's- 
bair or rabbit’s tail to disturb the pollen. About 10.30 to 
11 a.m. is the best time. Maintain a genial, buoyant 
atmosphere at all times. Ou bright days floors may be 
damped by using the syringe, and on a fine, bright day 
ventilate freely without causing a draught. On cold, 
windy days, there is generally plenty of fresh air admitted 
through the various chinks anaorevicesln the roof. Those 
who force Figs in pots or otherwise may start them now 
in a night temperature of 50 degs., increasing it to 55 degs. 
as soon as movement can be seen. If the trees have been 
attacked by brown-scale, a thorough wash with Gishurst 
compound, 4 ox. to the gallon, should have been given 
before starting the house. Figs iu the open air should be 
protected from frost. C3t on .with pruning and nailing 
whilst the weather Is mild. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Those who merely want an occasional dish of Seakale or 
Asparagus may foroeitinawarm greenhouse, or in any other 
structure where a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. can 
be maintained. Asparagus may be forced in boxes, tbe 
roots being planted close together on a foundation of leaf- 
mould or old Mush room-beds broken up floe. Seakale 
may be planted in deep boxes with close fitting lids, and 
be stowed away in dry, warm, dark corners. Mustard and 
Cress should be sown twice a week in shallow boxes ; the 
seeds not be covered, they are better without it. Clear 
away dead leaves from the Greens. Broccoli of the late 
varieties will be safe if laid down with heads to the north, 
and earth up a little the reclining stems. Veitch's Self- 
pro tectiog Broccoli are coming in now, and must be shel¬ 
tered on the approach of froat. Cauliflowers are abundant 
and cheap. Seoure a stock of Horseradish in some place 
easily accessible. We generally dig np a lot of roots at 
this season and lay them In under a north wall, and when 
frost 86ts in cover with long litter. The same course is 
adopted with Seakale-roots required for sucoessional 
forcing. Get enough sets of early Potatoes started to fill 
the frames. E. Hobdat. 


• In Mid or norCAorn district* Urn operation* referred 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from ton dope to 
a AtrtntffM later than is her* indioated with equally good 
results. 
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THE) COMING WEEK’S WORE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
21st to December BSih, 

We have been through all our seed Potatoes. The 
early klDds have been placed In shallow boxes. Those 
required for early border planting have been moved to 
the greenhouse to start the crown eyes. Ashtops of the 
old type have been started in the hot-beds for the first 
crop, and other frames will be planted in succession as 
opportunity offers. Usually the hot-beds used for early 
Asparagus come in for Potatoes, Radishes, and Lettuces. 
It is always possible to take two crops out of a well-made 
hot-bed, and hot-beds to be of any use at this season must 
be well put together, and of suitable materials. A bed 
made of Oak-leaves and manure will last for the greater 
part of the season. Potted several dozen roots of Chicory. 
This comes in very useful for salads when well blanched. 
The blanching is best done in a dark place. In the Mush¬ 
room-house it blanches perfectly. We often move Endive 
at this season into the Mushroom-house to blanoh. A 
week, if the plants are tied up when dry, will effectually 
blanch all the centre leaves. Made up another Mushroom- 
bed and removed an exhausted one. If old beds will not 
respond to a good soaking of warm liquid-manure, in which 
} oz. of salt has been dissolved, they mast oome out sad tbe 
place be filled with new material. Our manure is obtained 
from the stables daily, and placed in a large open shed, 
when the longest litter is shaken out. If there is any 
scarcity of manure, which with us is not often, the 
littery manure is placed In the bottom of the bed. 1 have 
had very proliflo beds made with half of long litter. We 
always use a proportion of good sandy loam with the 
manure to do away with the necessity of much turning 
and fermenting. 1 have made beds up by this plan at 
once without fermenting at ail. We want, of course, to 
know the condition of the manure. Usually when the 
manure is fresh from the stable it will carry one-fourth of 
loam, and when this is thoroughly blended and intermixed 
the bed may be made, and will scon be ready for spawning. 
We are still busy putting in Chrysanthemum-cuttings, 
and shall go on doing so, as strong cuttings can ne 
obtained. To obtain large blooms we must start with 
strong, healthy cuttings, and keep the young plants robust 
all through the season. Late Cauliflowers apd Veitch's 
Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli have been made safe. 


Cauliflowers. —I have some Cauliflower 
seedlings sown in September, which I pricked 
out in cold frames two weeks ago. What treat¬ 
ment will they require till they are ready to be 
planted in the open ground in the spring ? Also 
what time in the spring should they be put out 4 
—Mimosa. 

%* Your Cauliflower plants should be freely 
exposed in fine weather, taking the sashes off, 
bnt in damp or rainy weather cover, tilting, 
however, at t>ack of sash. If they show signs of 


mildew, which is often troublesome, give a 
dr essin g of sulphur, or what is better, dress with 
dry wood-ashes fortnightly. Very little water 
will be required till the days lengthen, and in 
frosty weather do not ©xpose, if much frozen, 
till the plants have thawed. Cover sashes thickly 
to protect in severe weather, as if much frozen 
the plants decay at the collar or close to lower 
leaves. In regard to time for planting out, so 
mnoh depends upon the season, so that a date 
cannot be given, bnt, weather permitting, the 
first week in March is a good time, should the 
soil be workable and free of frost. Lift ont of 
frames with a ball of earth to each plant, and 
replant with a trowel, preserving all roots, 
planting firmly, and, if possible, select a warm 
border under a wall or sheltered in some wav. 
Previous to planting it will be well to thoroughly 
harden the plants, leaving sashes off for a few 
nights if the weather is mild, and well water. 
Before lifting, the soil should be well manured 
and deeply dug. 

ANNUALS. 

The selection of the commoner annuals for 
flower garden work depends greatly, I may say 
entirely, on the requirements of different places. 
They are not, as a rule, very largely used in 
old-established gardens, the beds or outlying 
borders in which they lived out their brief 
existence being gradually filled up with peren¬ 
nials. I only grow a few now, and these are 
either for special places or for a special purpose. 
For the former trailing Tropaeolums and Con¬ 
volvulus minor in variety may be cited as 
examples of plants suitable for covering quickly 
bits of rough ground, whilst for rather poor 
borders on a large or small scale, the three 
varieties of Malope, crimson, rose, and white, 
and the new Toadflax (Linaria aurea reticulata) 
would be found suitable. The enduring proper¬ 
ties of the Malope in a out state are not, I think, 
generally known, and are somewhat remarkable 
considering the rather flimsy appearance of the 
petals. I was led to note this by Beeing some 
shoots that had been picked from the plants 
and left on the bench in a shed, dry and hard in 
the stem, but Bhowing the flowers at the end of 
four days apparently as fresh as when the 
shoots were severed from the plant. There are 
some of the annuals that are very useful, almost 
indispensable, indeed, for summer cutting, and 
I always find room for a good batch of these 
even if they have to monopolise some portion of 
the kitchen garden borders. Gaillardias and 
Godebiae are in a cub state among the most 
enduring annuals, and, it may be added, will 
flower all the longer if the gronnd in which they 
are sown has been well manured and deeply dog. 
There is no better white-flowering annual than 
Princess Alice Stook, its branching habit which 
enables one to take off individual blooms with 
quite a nioe piece of stem, being a special point 
in its favour. A good whit© Aster is Comet, 
the habit of the flower rendering it more vain 
able for oatting than the very formal types. In 
yellow shades the two best annnals are possibly 
the yellow form of Iceland Poppy and the 
miniature Sunflower; the latter may be sown 
early in a little warmtn to get it quickly into 
flower; it will pay for a bit of good ground, 
and if the flowere are cut fairly hard it will 
continue to bloom until late in the autumn. If it 
is proposed to sow Sweet Peas in pots, the) 
should go in towards the end of the month, but 
I do not think there is much gained by the 
practice, especially if a spell of cold sets in jast 
as the young plants are turned out in the open. 
One gets equally good results by sowing outside 
in February, always provided a piece of gronnd 
that has been well manured and trenched is 
chosen. Varieties of really good Sweet Peas 
are now so numerous that it is rather difficult to 
make a selection. For growing in quantity Mrs. 
Sankey, Princess Beatrice, Captain of the Bines, 
and a thoroughly good strainof Invincible Scarlet 
may be recommended. Of a few newer and 
more expensive varieties I have tried, I was 
very pleased with Stanley, Countess of Radnor, 
Venus, and Mrs. Eokford. Provision must 
always be made for a good breadth of that indis¬ 
pensable annual Mignonette; it is always 
thoroughly at home in the decomposed muloh 
and rather stiff soil to be found in the beds of 
dwarf Roses, and a sowing may be made here 
and another on a portion of a north border. 

£ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

I do not think any other plant excels the Del¬ 
phinium in variation and beauty of blue tints ; 
they are as numerous as they are charming. 
Many of the hues even seem to be outside of blue 
altogether, and yet allied—as, for instance, some 
resemble reddish-lilac or mauve, and yet have in 
them a blue shade. Probably the most experi¬ 
enced of artists’ colourmen would be puzzled to 
rind descriptive terms for all the many diverse 
shades which Delphiniums produce. These 
variations are even more marked in the double 
aud semi-double flowers where the inner series 
of petals is usually of a paler hue than is the 
back series. We have blues that may be termed 
pure, and yet are of the colour of the Gentian- 
t lla, whilst others are of the pure ccerulean 
character, soft and lovely. It may be that a 
'ong spike of these flowers is not one of the most 
gracefully formed to be found in natural 
flowers ; that is a matter of ta<te. We have to 


robustness of constitution. Delphinium-seed 
I may be sown at almost any time, but the best 
time is in the spring, and if in light genial soil 
j is as well outdoors as under glass. No doubt in 
I the case of exceptionally select seed it is best 
to sow in a box under glass, and it may be 
admitted that if a batch of but 100 plants has 
been raised, any moderate-sized garden is thus 
pretty well furnished. So many plants for the 
second year do not, perhaps, make any great 
Bhow, but the following and later years give a 
very effective display. Delphinium flowers often 
wear a dull aspect when staged for exhibition. 
I have frequently observed the spikes of bloom, 
though ever so fine when shown at the James- 
street Drill Hall, Westminster, exhibit none of 
that brightness and beauty seen in flowers of 
similar tints when growing on the plants out¬ 
doors. It may always be taken for granted 
that any spike which attracts attention in a 
dull light is far more beautiful when seen on the 

f flants in bright light. Some colours seem to 
ose nothing when cut and exhibited, but all 
blues seem to suffer very much in the dull light 


to the above query (page 620), the following 
climbers may be found useful. Solanum jaa- 
minoides, very fast growing, will retch the ea\ es 
of a house in two seasons. It bears numerous 
large white flower-clusters, and well established 
plants are smothered in blossom during the 
autumn months. The plant is not strictly 
hardy, but in the south-west of England I know 
of no instance where it was killed during the 
past severe winter Physianthus albens is a 
little known climber, which luxuriates in the 
south-west, bearing white flowers in abundance, 
and occasionally large fruits of the size of those 
of the Stephanotii. Bignonia radicans does well 
in warm situations, its graceful leafage and 
orango-scarlet blossoms being very effective. 
Clianthus puniceus, brilliant lobster-claw-like 
flowers, when borne in quantity, are very 
striking, and the sight of a bouse with one of its 
sides oovered with this climber in full bloom is 
one not readily forgotten. Stauntonia hexa- 
phylla has handsome foliage, and bears fragrant 
flowers in June. In some districts Tropasolum 
speciosum grows like a weed, and, where it 



Group of Delphiniums, showing the beauty of the plant when boldly massed. 


take flowers as Nature fashions them, and do 
not wish all should be of the same pattern any 
more than that they should all be of the same 
colour. There is a wide dissimilarity between 
the tall spikes of a Hollyhock, a Foxglove, or of 
a Delphinium and the lowly flowers of a Pansy 
or Violet, and yet all are beaut iful of their kind. 
The towering spikes of the Hollyhocks wear a 
very noble appearance when seen rising behind 
dwarf shrubs or bushy-growing plants, or even 
when well foliaged to the soil they are very 
effective of themselves. What is more striking 
than a tall Delphinium carrying several spikes 
of some 6 feet in height with very handsome 
leafage close to the ground, forming a pyramid 
or cone of foliage and bloom. So far as I am 
aware, the plant in question is free from 
disease ; at any rate, it does not seem to have 
reached to that pampered condition when 
disease breaks out mildly, much less becomes 
virulent. It is one of the beat features of it that 
it seeds so freely. There is little need for hard 
propagation by cuttings or root division. Still, 
seedlings not only reproduce most of the 
parents’ best features/but also give dnhanoed 
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of smoky towns; hence it is wisest to make 
selections of varieties when required from plants 
growing in the open. It has been suggested 
that Delphiniums run as a rule too talL I do 
not know that such tallness is an evil. Apart 
from our not wanting all plants to be of the 
same dead level, we want variations in height 
and form as we do in colour. A noble Elm or a 
Lombardy Poplar is not less beautiful as a tree 
because it towers up to the sky. What is so 
charming and grand in earth formations and in 
trees is equally true with flowers. So long as 
none are too lofty to be out of the eye-line we 
are content. From the tiny flowers which 
carpet the earth to the noble Hollyhook, or 
Delphinium, or the Verbascum, there is mar¬ 
vellous variety. The illustration shows the 
beauty of the Delphinium when boldly grouped 
—very different to the single plant system, one 
here and there in the border. It is only by get¬ 
ting such plants as this Delphinium into rich 
masses that we see their true value. D. 


1969.— Climbers for south wall.— In 

addition to the subjects mentioned in the answer 


succeeds, threads other climbers with its rapid- 
growing shoots and clothes them with vivid 
scarlet. Aristolochia Sipho, with its large 
heart-shaped leaves, is well adapted for covering 
a space of wall. At the present time Jasminum 
nudiflorum is particularly bright, and I have 
to-day seen a cottage covered to the thatched 
eaves by this Jasmine and Cotoneaster mioro- 
phy 11a, which formed a beautiful winter picture. 
Magnolia grandiflora succeeds admirably as a 
wall plant, and produces its perfumed white 
chalices freely during the summer and autumn 
months, though a wall is not a necessity in the 
south, where it thrives as a standard.—8. W. F., 
Torquay. 

1964.— TaU herbaceous plants.— There 
is a long list of handsome herbaceous plants for 
“ A New Beginner ” to select from for the adorn¬ 
ment of his small garden. Of Lilies, the two 
moat suitable, which as a rule do well in col tage 
gardens, are the Madonna Lily (L. oandidum) 
and the Orange Lily (L. croceum). Hollyhocks 
are very effective where they flourish, but they 
frequently fall a prey to the Hollyhock disease, 
which renders them a disfigurement rather than 
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an attraction to a garden. Doronicum planta- 
gineum Harpur-Crewe bears a profusion of large 
yellow star-like flowers through the spring and 
early summer, on stems some 3 feet high, and 
also gives occasional autumnal blooms. Lychnis 
chalcedonica grows about the same height as the 
last-mentioned subject, and produces heads of 
brilliant scarlet. Delphiniums, especially the 
light blue strain, are very decorative and if the 
flower-spikes are cut off as soon as the blossoms 
are faded, lengthen their blooming period by 
some weeks. The herbaceous Lupines and also 
the yellow-flowered Tree-Lupine are showy, and 
a few of the best of the Star worts should also be 
included. Aster Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, 
with large light lilac flowers, which grows 0 feet 
high, cannot be beaten in its own colour. Archer 
Hind is a good variety of a darker shade, and 
Harpur Crewe is a fine white. The dark red 
and the white herbaceous Phloxes give pleasing 
contrasts of colour. The white Galega grows 
to a height of 3 feet and is smothered in its Pea¬ 
like flowers during its season of bloom. Of 
perennial Sunflowers I would recommend Heli- 
anthus lsetiflorus, which will grow as high as 
7 feet, as the best for the back row of the 
garden provided it is prevented from spreading 
The beautiful white Japanese Anemone is a tall 
flower in some gardens, and I haveseen it exceed 
3 feet in height, but it required liberal culture 
to reach such a stature. Lobelia cardinalis, 
dazzling scarlet, sometimes grows to a height of 
over 4 feet, but is not hardy in all situations. 
Campanula grandis and C. g. alba produce their 
handaome long flower-spires in profusion,and will 
grow anywhere, while Campanula pyramidalis 
is one of the best of biennials, and with CEnothera 
Lamarckiana (the tall Evening Primrose)should 
be in every garden. The foregoing notes merely 
touch the fringe of the tall herbaceous plants 
adapted for the decoration of the garden, but as 
that in question is said by your correspondent 
to be small, I have limited my list designedly.— 
S. W. F. 

Chrysobactron (Antherlcum) 
Hookerl. —There can be no better time than 
the present for dealing with overgrown plants 
of this. That the plants do become overgrown 
or—to be more precise—overcrowded is beyond 
doubt. The root habit is fleshy, twisted, and, 
with age, much congested. When plants that 
have been thriving reach the age of five or 
seven years, it is profitable in every sense of the 
word to divide them and give them fresh soil. 
According to my experience, the plants attain 
their greatest vigour and beauty at the age of 
about four years. After that the foliage and 
flower-spikes, whioh may be equally numerous, 
or even increased, are lessened in vigour, and if 
you examine the roots of such plants you will 
readily find the cause. The fine shining 
coppery-green leaves surround the almost 
golden scapes, whioh reach a height of 2 feet, 
and nearly half that length beset with closely 
compacted flowers of the true old-gold-yellow. 
To anyone not acquainted with the plant it 
would almost suggest itself as too tender for 
out-of-doors, but I think we have no plant more 
hardy—at any rate, it never suffers from frost, 
not even the late frosts. 


Antherlcum liliastrum.— It is true that 
the St. Bruno's Lily never looks better than when 
grown in bold groups. I have had it in single 
specimens with seventy or 100 spikes, but with 
me it invariably reaches a certain point of per¬ 
fection, and the following year may by com-1 

E arison be said to be a failure. In such cases 11 
ave always found the symptoms the same. 
Whether a cause or an effect of the lost vigour 
of the plants, is not quite so clear to my mind, 
but I always find the most densely matted roots 
more or less cankered, with a strong and dis¬ 
agreeable smell. I take it that the oldest and 
decaying roots, from their contact, may have 
contaminated the whole. The stock, however, 
is by no means lost if dealt with promptly. The 
mass of roots only needs to be washed out, and 
all the crowns divided into single ones. These 
may be reset any time now when the frost is not 
in the ground, and they respond with remark¬ 
able vigour the first year, and what is more, if 
these single crowns are placed somewhat olosely, 
the idea of a bold group can be maintained. I 
have noticed lately that though there are larger 
forms—majus and giganteums—this, the dwarf 


type, fully holds its and by maly is 
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NEPENTHES (PITCHER-PLANTS). 

To describe all the varieties of Nepenthes, their 
origin, and other details would occupy far too 
much space. In this short note I will briefly 
describe a few of the best, their use as decora¬ 
tive plants, and their culture. Many of the 
Nepenthes are hybrids, and some of these 
amongst the most beautiful of all, as N. Masters- 
siana. If not the finest hybrid raised, and though 
N. mixta may be a close rival, the first-named 
is the most beautiful, and produces more 
pitchers than any kind. 

The Nepenthes are easily grown, providing 
there is no lack of heat and moisture. For 
ordinary warm-house treatment they are not 
well adapted, so that amateurs should not 
attempt their culture unless they have a warm, 
close house and a winter temperature of 65 degs. 

With regard to varieties, I give first plaoe to 
Mastersiana on account of its freedom of growth 
and the size and beauty of its pitchers and the 
quantity produced, the pitchers being very dark 
claret colour, 8 inches to 10 inches in length, 
and 2 inches to 3 inches broad. They last for 
months if kept well supplied with water, and if 



N. Chelsoni, another of the compact growers, is 
well worth a place, also N. Hookeriana, N. 
Courti, N. Dominiana, and N. Madagascariensis, 
the latter a small variety but very handsome. Few 
plants look more charming than when suspended 
to the roof of a warm-house, with the pitchers 
falling down in profusion from the pans or 
baskets in which they are grown. Not only 
are they ornamental, but for special decorations 
are most useful, as it often happens a few plants 
of uncommon character may be required for a 
short time for balls or receptions. The pret¬ 
tiest effect I ever saw was obtained from 
some fine plants of Nepenthes placed 
on pedestals, with Orchids and terns at 
the base. Used in this way for a short time, no 
injury is caused to the plants. At one time 
Nepenthes were costly, but now 9uch is not the 
case, the introduction of so many good hybrids 
having done much to lower their price. Mois¬ 
ture is the chief point in their culture, aLo 
shade from bright sunshine, and the plants kept 
as clean as possible. Red spider and thrips are 
the worst pests, so that it is well to sponge the 
leavec frequently, and use the syringe several 
times daily in fine weather ; 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

is a good night temperature at this 
date, 10 degs. higher by day in bright 
weather, and syringe twice a day; 
more frequently, of course, in summer. 
It is best not to empty the water out 
of the pitchers, as when empty they 
soon decay. I prefer baskets made of 
wood or teak to pans, as, though plenty 
of moisture is required, the plants 
mast not be stagnant at the roots. Re¬ 
potting is best done in February, and 
I advise shifting yearly, as this keeps 
the roots sweet. The compost should 
be turfy peat free of sand, and a good 
portion of live Sphagnum Moss, with 
a few lumps of charcoal.—G. W. 


The Nepenthes or Pitcher-plant. 

only two or three varieties are grown this 
should have first place. The newer N. mixta is 
a beautiful hybrid, the pitcher dark red and 
much spotted ;'the leaves are a deep green and 
of good size. N. Burkei excellens is a beautiful 
plant, with large pitchers of a rioh red colour 
muoh spotted, and the mouth is fringed. It is 
a free-grower and a beautiful basket-plant. N. 
Curtisi superba is a smaller type than the last- 
named, but quite distinct, and a valuable kind 
for its special colour, and long-lasting properties 
of the pitchers. The plant is leas robust than 
the above varieties, but is a free grower. 
Nepenthes Northiana is one of the largest pit¬ 
chers grown. This is a very fine kind for 
baskets, the pitchers being very showy. 

N. Rapflesiana has fine pitchers, greenish- 
yellow, large, with very long stalk ; it is a free- 
growing variety and a grand plant for roof 
decoration. N. Wrigleyana is worth a place in 
all collections; it is a very free grower, with 
pale green, crimson-spotted pitchers, flask¬ 
shaped, and produced in great quantity. I am 
very fond of N. Morgani®, a smaller pitcher 
than others, but beautifully mottled, the plant 
of compact growth, and charming in a basket. 


Gillenia (Spiraea) trifollata — 

Of all the Spineas, whether woody or 
herbaceous, this is perhaps the most 
difficult to propagate. It makes long, 
direct, but somewhat crumpled roots 
that are considerably swollen at their 
deeper parts, and they are not very 
fibrous. At any time if the plants lose 
these roots they suffer a considerable 
check. There are two ways of propa¬ 
gation that I practise with success. 
One in the case of young plants that 
I should not care to lift, the other by 
moans of old plants by root division. 
In the case of young plants, the young 
growths may be taken in early sum¬ 
mer, and slipped off the wood-stock 
by a backward wrench. These treated 
in the ordinary way as summer cuttings 
make nice little plants for the autumn, 
but they will be a year or two before 
they produce flowers in the profuse 
way for which this species is so justly 
admired. The division of old strong 
roots is a more trying business, because 
the crown is so woody and hard that 
you may easily lose the finer crowns 
by not securing to them sufficient 
roots. A knife is scarcely strong enough for this 
operation, so hard is the woody crown. I have 
to use the hatchet, driven by a heavy hammer. 
If you succeed in dividing these fairly, the plants 
may be relied upon to flower as well the first 
year as cuttings might do in their third, and yet 
to Bee this plant in all its beauty it should be left 
alone for many years without disturbance.— R. 

Echeveria retuea.— It is somewhat a 

matter for surprise that this very easily-grown 
and free-flowering winter plant is not met with 
in larger quantities in private gardens, where it 
would be very useful. The market growers are 
waking up to its merits, and some of them grow 
it largely. It will flower about now without any 
difficulty in a light dry greenhouse, a shelf near 
the glass being a good position for it. Its pro¬ 
pagation is of the easiest, the young plants being 
kept in the full sunshine out-of-doors all the 
summer. Only a 6-inch pot is required to pro¬ 
duce a good useful plant.— G. 

“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers. 4 ' Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving» from drawings by Alfred Parsons, rtvisedtasd 
enlarged. Demy too, Wmn bzenit, jw-fcx Us,; well bound in 
half-morocco,'Its. Through all booksellers, 
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Rhododendron bed. In this they have always 
done well, growing, in fact, too luxuriantly. 
These plants were formerly dwarf bushes, but 
finding they were encroaching too much on 
other things, I selected one straight, strong 
shoot from each, which was then turned into a 
standard, all the rest of the branches being cut 
away. I would only recommend this treatment 
where the room was all important, because of 
the two I think the bushes preferable. Only 
recently 1 saw large masses of this Rose in a 
woodland or wild garden. I see no reason 
whatever why this Rose should not be exten¬ 
sively grown in this manner. I have noted in 
my own case that seedlings come up spontan¬ 
eously. _ H. 


JAPANE8E ROSES. 

The illustration represents part of a standard of 
the kind named calocarpa, the result of crossing 
R. rugosa with the old Bengal Rose, and raised 
by M. Bruant, of Poitiers. Like the Japanese 
Rose it is spiny, but instead of trusses contain¬ 
ing three to five fruits, this variety produces 
bunches of thirty to fifty heps. The raiser re¬ 
commends it as a standard after the second 


MANURING OR PROTECTING ROSES. 
Wiiat reason there is for the application of 
manure to Roses during winter I fail to see. The 
plant does not need it so much as when in growth 
or just previous to entering upon the same. 
Roses are hardy shrubs, at least as much so as a 
large number in our borders that receive no pro¬ 
tection during winter, yet there are many who 
coddle them during this season and who go far 
towards defeating their ends by the too liberal 
dressings of rotten manure. It is difficult to 
find a fcubstance more retentive of moisture than 
this, and a very few moments’ thought must 
surely show us we do not want wet encouraged 
around the most vital part of our Roses. I 
admit that during a spell of frost it may be some 
protection after it has become dry, but the same 
agencies that will dry thoroughly rotten manure 
during the winter have previous to this done 
their work upon our Roses. Some sti'l believe 
the majc rity of the Teas to be more tender or less 
hardy than the Hybrid Perpetuals, but when we 
find so many trade growers fearlessly leaving 
thousands of young plants totally unprotected, 
it would seem there is very little difference 
between the two sections as a whole. Of course, 
among so large a number of varieties we shall 
find a few more delicate than others, but I 
contend there are better and more effectual ways 
of helping these through the winter’s trials than 
by partially covering them with such a moisture- 
retaining substance as rotten manure. 

What induced me to pen this note was from 
seeing a neighbour mulching a row of budded 
dwarf stocks. He was entirely covering the 
bud with London manure, and from experience 
I would not give nearly so much for his future 
prospects as if the buds had been left fully 
exposed. I have had serious losses in this way. 
I have no doubt upon this matter, because other 
Roses growing under similar conditions and 
upon the same quarter of ground came through 
the winter safely, although they did not receive 
the same mulching. By keeping the surround¬ 
ings dry and breaking frosty winds I feel sure 
we are affording our Roses ample protection. 
It is really wet and frost combined that are so 
destructive to Roses, and for this reason I 
chiefly mulch in spring in preference to winter. 
A frost of sufficient severity to injure Rose 
growth will penetrate a layer of manure and 
make the whole a moist and frozen mass. R. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS FROM SEED. 
Althouoh in the majority of places little atten¬ 
tion is given to raising a stock of herbaceous 
plants in any variety from seed, it is a question 
if it is not a branch of flower gardening that does 
not deserve more attention. One is sometimes 
met with the argument that we have plenty of 
bedding plants for the formal garden, and many 
herbaceous plants are short-lived so far as their 
flowering season is concerned, and are, 
therefore, hardly admissible in pro¬ 
minent places where a good and con¬ 
stant supply of bloom is required for 
a given time. This may be partly true, 
but in the case, for instance, of Antir¬ 
rhinums, Pentstemons, Carnations, 
Violas, &c., we have even a longer 
flowering season than is obtained from 
' the majority of tender plants ; whilst 

Cjj others that are more quickly out of 

flower, as Pyrethrums and Columbines, 
p. are beautiful in their foliage, and may 

at any rate be planted sparingly in 
rM clumps with other things. Take also 

. the case of herbaceous borders. Arc 

they full of good things, or is there a 
nrw; mixture of weedy rubbish and a lot of 
shrubs and small conifer® that are 
quite out of character on such ? If so, 
by all means (as excellent strains are ob¬ 
tainable from all the best firms) secure 
|V packets of seed of such things as Poppies, 

Pyrethrums, Carnations, Polyanthuses, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Foxglovep, 
Aquileeias, Campanulas, Verbascums, 
and Delphiniums that will in their re¬ 
spective heights furnish a grand dis¬ 
play. Even if not wanted for flewer- 
garden planting they are sure to be 
^ useful, and in all cases where there is 

a great demand for cut flowers I would 
say never be without your nursery bed 
of perennials. A small stock in variety 
once obtained, the best seedlings can 
be selected for future seed saving and 
sowing. Fortunately, too, in the case 
of the majority of hardy flowers one is, 
with careful selection, fairly certain of 
a good plant, good average flowers, 
both individually and in the spike or 
truss, and occasionally some interesting 
new departures. All snecies that will 
flower the same season should t>e sown early, 
say about the end of February, either in a pit 
or, preferably, in boxes, placing the same in a 
vinery that is at work not too far from the glass. 
Let me, however, strongly advise all who are 
contemplating raising a stock of such plants not 
to attempt more in the spring than they can 
manage well. If there is a possibility of other 
work pressing rather hard at this season, it is 
best to defer the sowing until the end of the 
summer; transplant and plant out in spring. 
Naturally, nearly all the family being hardy 
can be sown in the open, and where this is done 
it is advisable to use a rough frame or pit, so as 
to have the seedlings close under the eye, and be 
able to guard against enemies in the way of 
slugs, maggots, or birds. E. B. 


These latter would last even longer than they 
do if it were not for the partiality the small 
birds have for them when ripe. For many 
weeks past in my own case (nay, mon'hs, for 


is an early bloomer, and not particularly tree. 
The colour is clear rose with a tinge of lilac and 
purple. I have it still, but few lists contain it, 
owing to the advent of so many superior kinds. 


A variety of the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa calocarpa). 


the fruits have been making a good show since 
early in September) these Roses have been 
most attractive. Having used some of the 
fruits for decoration at harvest festivals, I 
can testify to the good effect produced, whilst 
the attraction they have created has been as 
great. In home decorations also these may 
advantageously be used, lasting so long in 
good condition. Having grown both the white 
and the crimson varieties of this Rose ever 
I since they were first brought into notice, I can 


Tea Roses In pots.—I took up two Tea 
Roses (Devoniensis and Ma Capucine), potted 
them, and put them in a cool greenhouse. Of 
course, they shed their leaves, but they are 
covered with young shoots. Will someone tell 
me how to treat them ? Of course I would like 
them to flower as soon as they will. I took them 
up the end of October.—E. L. H. 

No doubt the mild weather we have 
experienced lately has started the plants into 
growth again. With only the warmth of a 


Road scrapings for heavy soil.— The 

above are invaluable for heavy soils, and often 
can be had in large quantities at a small cost. 
I recently saw a garden where all the top soil 
had been entirely ruined by a large mass of clay 
having been carted on. To remove this was 
out of the question, but the best results have 
been secured by giving a liberal dressing of 
town sweepings, tfhichf are obtained in boat- 
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loads at merely the cost of carriage. Many 
can utilise road-scrapings and get similar results. 
These cost little or nothing, and are far superior 
to masses of animal-manures for olayey land. 
It may be impossible to get large quantities at 
one time, but it is a good plan to treat a portion 
of the garden yearly. In time such soil will be 
in excellent condition for most crops. It is an 
easy matter to store road-scrapings during the 
summer or at a time they oannot be placed on 
the land, using them at this season.—W. S. 


TH1 K1TOHBN QARD1N, 

VEGETABLES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 

Carrots. 

The Carrot (Dauous oarota) is a hardy native 
biennial. It is chiefly found in a wild state 
near the sea, but thrives beet in a light and 
moderately dry or sandy soil. The best crops 
are obtained from deep, rich, sandy loams, and 
the importance of deep trenching will be per- 
oeived from the fact that the smaller roots 
(fibres) have been found to penetrate to a depth 
of 4 feet from the surfaoe. Manure should not 
be applied shortly before sowing, for, as with 
other root crops, if this is done the roots are 
sure to be more or less forked or deformed. 
Not being so hardy as some vegetables, seed of 
the Carrot ought not to be sown in the open 
ground before April, as a rule, though a little of 
one of the stump-rooted or “ Horn” varieties is 
often sown in a frame over a mild hot-bed 
in February or March for an early supply. 
Weather permitting, the first week in April is a 
good time for the first sowing outside ; a nice, 
fine seed-bed is necessary, ana to this end the 
bed should have been trenched or turned up and 
left rough on the surface the previous autumn, 
bo that it may be pulverised by frost, especially 
when the soil is naturally of a heavy or adhesive 
nature. In such oases the top few inohes 
should be rendered light and friable by the 
admixture of plenty of fine ashes, road, river, or 
sea-sand, spenc potting soil, burnt earth, or the 
like. Sow in shallow drills, 8 inohes or 9 inohes 
apart for the short or Horn varieties, and 
10 inches to 12 inches for the Intermediate, 
Altrincham, and Long Surrey kinds. When 
up, thin out by degrees until the plants stand 
6 inohes to 9 inches apart, according to the 
variety and the nature of the soil; for the 
small early kinds 4 inches apart will suffice. 
Where young Carrots are preferred to eld roots 
it is a good plan to sow again in May or June, 
and lastly, early in August, to provide small 
roots during the winter, the bed being protected 
in severe weather with a foot or so of litter oi Fern. 
Keep the ground between the rows free from weeds 
during the summer with the hoe, this also ren¬ 
dering the surfaoe open and sweet. A sprinkling 
of wood-ashes, soot, or burnt earth with a little 
nitrate of soda (crushed), may be given twice or 
thrice with advantage, preferably before rain, 
and a little salt also is excellent, especially 
should the maggot attack the plants (this is 
known by the foliage turning yellow); in fact, 
salt is as good a remedy as there is for this pest. 
In light warm soils Carrots may be left in the 
ground at least as late as Christmas, but, as a 
rule, it is better to lift them in October, and 
store in a shed, cellar, or clamp, covering the 
roots with sand or light soil if the place is at ail 
dry. The best varieties for garden culture are 
James’ and Sutton’s new Red Intermediate, 
with E*rly Gem and the Champion SoarletHorn 
for forward orops or forcing. 

Cauliflower, 

In growth this Brassies bears a considerable 
resemblance to the Brocooli, but being of a some¬ 
what more tender nature, it is only adapted for 
use duriag the summer and autumn months, a 
few degrees of frost injuring the white curd¬ 
like heads or “ flower,” and anything over about 
10 degs. is fatal to the plants. The Cauliflower 
requires a very deep, rich, and mellow soil, and 
indeed when onoe planted the plants can scarcely 
be grown too quiokly. In dry weather water 
and weak liquid-manure should be given freely, 
both to encourge growth and prevent the plants 
becoming blind, or 11 buttoning,” which they are 
very apt to do in tiqjes of drought. For the 
earliest orop seed if usu)llg town |n August, the 
Digitizr~ 


l flowp^nj August, t 


best average date being about the 20th. In the 
extreme south the last week will do, but in the 
north about the middle of the month should be 
chosen. Select a bed in the open ground fully 
exposed to sun and air, and though in fair con¬ 
dition not too rich. Sow thinly, and should the 
weather be hot and dry water the bed well, and 
cover with mats or sacks till the seed germi¬ 
nates, when they must be removed, and the 
tender plants protected for a time with a little 
dry straw or Fern laid on lightly. In three or 
four weeks’ time prick them off into well-pre¬ 
pared beds, preferably at the foot of a south or 
west wall where they can be easily protected 
from severe frost, or, better still, if it can be 
snared, into a low turf or brick pit, fitted with 
glazed sashes. Place the seedlings about 4 inches 
apart, and make the soil fairly firm. Here they 
must remain through the winter, protecting 
them as far as possible from sharp frost, but 
giving light ana air freely in mud weather. 
About the end of February, or in March—as 
soon, in fact, as the weather permits—the seed¬ 
lings must be planted out. Let them have 
deep, rioh soil and a sheltered situation, and a 
capital plan is to place them in little groups of 
three, so that a handglass may be placed over 
each trio. A good way, much practised in 
France, is to take out a trench, fill it with 
fermenting manure, oover this with 8 inches or 
9 inohes of soil, and put the plants out in this 
closely in a single or double row, protecting 
them with handlights or a ridge-shapea covering 
of glass. When growing freely take up every 
alternate plant, or two out of three, ana plant 
them elsewhere. Later batches should be 
planted out at the end of March and in April, 
and others again, from the spring sowings, at 
intervals until the end of July, for use in the 
autumn and early part of the winter. The 
proper ultimate distanoe for the plants is 2 feet 
apart each wav for the earlier varieties, and 
2£ feet for the larger sorts, suoh as the Autumn 
Giant. If there is a greenhouse, a sowing made 
early in February, in one or more boxes plaoed 
on the shelves, will effort nice plants for put¬ 
ting out towards the end of Maroh or in April, 
ana suoh plants growing on steadily throughout 
often turn in quite as early as those sown in 
August, with less trouble and fewer losses. 
Where it can be done it even pays to pot a 
hundred or two of these early spring-sown 
plants, growing them on under glass until 
strong, and then hardening them off and plant¬ 
ing out when the weather becomes moderately 
warm. Bow again early in April, on a sheltered 
border or in a cold frame, and lastly about the 
middle of May to give plants to put out in 
J une and July, and produce heads in September 
and October. The well-known Autumn Giant 
succeeds admirably in this way. On the 
approach of early frosts, in the autumn, three 
or four of the outer leaves should be broken 
down over each head, as soon as the curd 
appears, as a protection, and before wintry 
weather sets in all the more forward plants 
should be taken up with good balls, and 
planted closely in a rather deep pit, or light 
Bhed, where the hearts will develop, and may 
be used as required. 

Where olub-root is troublesome, plenty of 
lime Bhould be applied to the ground, and a 
little soot or wood-ashes in each hole when 

S lanting. The best kinds are the Autumn 
iant, Early London, and for forcing or early 
work, the Snowball and Sutton’s First Crop. 
The Walcheren is also useful as being hardier 
and withstanding drought better than any 
other variety. 

Celery (Apium graveolens). 

This is a hardy native biennial plant, and 
found in ditches and damp situations, often near 
the sea. It requires a deep and very rioh soil, 
and in order to blanch the stems by earthing 
them up high, the plants are usually grown in 
trenohes ; but good Celery for soups, flavouring, 
etc , may be grown on the level ground. For an 
early supply the seed must be sown in Feb¬ 
ruary, or not later than the 1st of March, in a 
gentle hot-bed, or on the shelf of a green or 
plant house, with a temperature of about 60 degs. 
Use light rioh soil, and keep constantly moist. 
When the seedlings are 1 inch high prick them 
out singly at 2 inohes or 3 inohes apart, either in 
other boxes of good size, or in a tad of soil in a 
frame or pit. In a genial temperature and with 


plenty of moisture they will grow rapidly when 
established, and by the middle of May, or 
earlier, should be strong enough to plant out in 
the trenohes. For the main crop, sow in a very 
gentle warmth, or in a sunny but unheated 
frame in a sheltered spot, the first week in 
April, and again towards the end of the month 
for a late supply, if necessary. The seed¬ 
lings from these later sowings may be 
pricked out in a cold pit or frame, or even 
on a raised border under a south wall, a 
good plan being to put down about 4 inches 
of half-decayed manure or spent Hops (these 
last are excellent) first, then 2 inohes of 
fine rioh soil on top, and prick the little plants 
out in this. When to be planted cut them out 
in lines and crosswise, with a long sharp knife, 
and plant with the block of roots and manure, 
eto., to eaoh. While the plants are growing 
prepare the trenohes. These should not be 
made in maiden ground, if possible, but where 
it has previously been trenched and manured to 
a depth of at least 2 feet or 3 feet. In fresh 
ground, especially when this is of a clayey or 
retentive nature, the trenches are apt to become 
waterlogged at times, and are never so sweet 
and wholesome as when there is perfect porosity. 
The trench should be taken out 15 inohes or 
18 inohes deep, then fill in 6 inches to 9 inohes 
of good half-decayed manure, dig in and mix 
this well with the soil, and surface with 2 inches 
or 3 inches of light rioh soil, in which the 
seedlings are to be planted. Never leave the 
manure in a solid mass and plant over it, as 
some do; there is no surer way to get bad 
Celery than this. Make the trenches 15 inches 
or 16 inches wide at the bottom, and slope the 
sides slightly outwards towards the top. If two 
or more trenches are placed side by side, let 
them stand 5 feet apart. Put out the plants 
9 inches to 12 inches apart—10 inches is a good 
average; single rows are decidedly preferable 
to double ones. Water the plants in well and 
keep them always moist—this is important. If 
cola or stormy weather suooeeds, protect the 
plants by laying boughs of trees, or sticks and 
mats, over the trenches. The plants for the main 
orop ought to be planted out in June, and those for 
late supplies early in July. A sprinkling of 
soot occasionally while the plants are growiog 
does good, acting as a stimulant, keeping slugs, 
worms, etc., at a distance, and aiding, if 
scattered over the foliage as well, in preventing 
attacks of the destructive Celery-fly. If the 
maggots of this insect appear in the leaves, 
pinch them out at once, and syringe the plants 
overhead with a highly diluted emulsion of 
paraffin and water, with a little soft-soap. A 
very little nitrate of soda and salt, crushed, 
dusted in the trenches, and watered or washed 
in by rain, acts as a powerful stimulant to 
growth, and some burnt earth mixed with the 
soil greatly improves the flavour, I believe. 
When the plants have made a good growth, 
earth them up moderately, holding or tying each 
head together so as to exclude the soil. This 
should be light and sandy — sea-sand is 
preferable to any other, and fine burnt earth 
is good. Earth up again in September or 
October, and a third time in the case of a late or 
winter crop, before sharp frost or snow sets in, 
piling the soil as high as it oan be done. 

Celeriac, 

or Turnip-rooted Celery, is a most wholesome 
and delioious vegetable, deserving of greatly 
extended culture. It is grown for the bulb-like 
roots, which are boiled and eaten like Turnips 
or Parsnips. Sow and raise the plants in the 
same way as for Celery, but plant out on the 
level in deep, rioh ground, 1 foot apart, and 
18 inohes from row to row. Plant shallow, and 
take care that the bulbs do not get covered with 
soil, exoept for a time to blanch them in the 
autumn. In dry weather plenty of water should 
be given. R. 

Se&kale Idly White.— This forces more 
readily than the older form. It is, however, 
supposed by some people to be not so hardy as 
the older form, but I have not found it so. Even 
if this was the oase the roots could easily be 
lifted before the advent of severe frosts, or a 
little dry litter oould be sprinkled over the 
orowns. I have heard that there arc two 
varieties of the Lily White, one being much 
hardier than the other.—A. 
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HOOP-PETTICOAT DAFFODILS. 

This is a delightful class of Narcissi, so dainty 
and bo easily grown. They are also known as 
Corbularias, the leaves slender and rash-like, 
whilst the type N. Bulbocodimn is found in 
Spain in meadows which are wet during the 
winter and spring months but dry in summer, 
the resting season of the bulb. There are 
several forms, a very fine kind being called con- 
spicuus, which has large golden-yellow basket- 
shaped flowers, whilst very pretty forms are 
tenuifolius, nivalis, golden-yellow, a gem of 
rare beauty, the flowers white, monophyllus, 
white, and citrinus, pale yellow, a bold flower. 
The kind illustrated is a seedling—probably the 
result of crossing N. Bulbocodium monophyllus 


which I raised with care in a cool frame. I 
planted one seedling against the trunk of a tree in 
an exposed situation. It soon gained a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet. The elegant foliage was muoh 
admired through the season, and towards the 
end of the summer we were delighted with the 
brilliant and curious flowers, which continued in 
bloom until cut off by frost.—E. S., Whimple. 


ORCHIDS. 

Work In the Orchid-house.— Besides 
the different types or sorts referred to in our 
last notes the condition of the compost has also 
to be taken note of when watering, and the 



A Iloop-petticoat Narcissus (Narcissus Trimon). 


with a form of N. triandrus (Angels’ Tears). Such 
hybrids as these are very delicate, with star- 
like whitish perianths, and primrose or sulphur 
ohalices, and as grown in pots in a oold frame or 
greenhouse they are very beautiful, but are not 
so successful under ordinary or border cultiva¬ 
tion. The beat for the open is citrinus. We 
have seen this flowering well near London, but 
a warm, light soil and position should be 
ohosen for them. They are most happy against 
a wall, in the narrow border that often skirts it. 
For pots these Daffodils are of much value. The 
bulbs should be potted in August, and they will 
succeed in quite a small greenhouse. 


Mina lobata. —Having seen some remarks 
on Mina lobata in (kdf&KSiNO; I \iish to 
■ay I had a small ee<l(J|e^r me 


state of growth, for, as we have before re¬ 
marked, species, or even the different plants of 
a species, cannot be treated collectively. Plants 
that have been newly potted, and nave their 
roots freely running in the new compost, require 
much more than others that have been a long 
time in the pot; because the peat as it decays 
holds more moisture than when first used, and 
holds it longer. The air, too, filters through the 
compost more sluggishly the closer the particles 
become. All the plants, if of one kind, do not 
finish growing at the same time, nor does 
every plant take as much water as the other to 
keep the growth in good condition. For in¬ 
stance, a plant of Dendrobium may have its 
pseudo-bulbs thoroughly hardened and ripe, 
while another may have made its growth but 
not ripened it. The latter would shrivel much 


quicker than the former were the water supply 
entirely withheld. Some may be inclined to 
think that these are very small matters and 
hardly worth taking note of, but anyone who 
has had a few years’ experience with Orchids 
knows how very important are these details, 
and that they make all the difference between 
success and, at all events, partial failure. 
Growers of Dcndrobiums are often at a loss to 
account for the disappearance of the flower-buds 
at the nodes just before they break the sheaths. 
This mischief is caused by woodlice, these insects 
being extremely fond of the tender buds, and 
eat them out so cleanly that it hardly looks like 
the work of an insect. D. nobile, D. aureum, 
and D. Wardianum are very apt to become their 
prey, and if not trapped they soon ruin a season’s 
work if they are plentiful. The best traps for 
them are pieces of Potato hollowed out and laid 
on the pots, the woodlice creeping under them 
by night, and are easily caught and killed in the 
morning. It may be mentioned that the 
longer the traps lay the more efficient they are, 
the insects apparently not relishing the freshly - 
cut tubers. 

Lrella autumnalis atro - rubens. — 

This is no doubt the best and most highly- 
coloured variety. It first appeared with Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, about fifteen years ago. 
The plant produces larger and stronger bulbs, 
and the Bpikes are longer with larger blooms, 
which are also much deeper in colour than those 
of the type. The sepals and petals are of a 
brilliant crimson-purple, the lip being of an even 
richer shade, whilst the pure-white side lobes 
form a very lovely contrast. 

OdontoglosBum lyrogloasum. — This 
free-flowering Orchid is in the way of O. 
Wilckeanum. Although said to be a natural 
hybrid between 0. luteo-purpureum and O. Pes- 
catorei, the flowers bear little resemblance to 
those of the latter fine species, but are similar in 
form and colour to those of the former. The 
sepals and petals are about equal in size, yellow, 
heavily blotched with reddish-brown. The lip 
is small, curiously infolded at the point, yellow, 
with similar markings to the sepals and petals. 
It thrives under the coolest treatment. 

Oncidium Graveslanum.— This is one 
of the prettiest of the crispum group, and a 
remarkably fine Orchid. it is a Brazilian 
species identical in habit with 0. crispum. The 
flowers are produced on an elegant, much- 
branched panicle, and are each 2 inches across ; 
the sepals are light brown, with a few yellow 
streaks, the lateral ones united at the base and 
almost hidden behind the pe'als, which are 
similar in colour, but broader, with a wavy 
margin. The lip is bright yel’ow, with a deep 
margin of brown, ana reddish-brown spots 
about the prominent raised crests. This 
Orchid succeeds best on a raft suspended from 
the roof at the cool end of the Cattleya-house. 
As in all of this section, the flowers distress the 
plants if allowed to remain on too long, and 
unless the plants are very strong they ought not 
to be allowed to flower oftener than once in two 
years. A very fine plant is now in bloom with 
Captain Greenwood at Hornton Cliff, Salisbury ; 
on one spike I counted forty-five flowers, and 
although these had been open for three weeks, 
they were quite fresh and bright.—R. 


Emperor William Lobelia.—I should 
be glad of advice as to the best method of 
taking cuttings of Emperor William Lobelia. 
I have sixteen small pots in the greenhouse 
filled with small shrubby plants raised from seed 
in the spring. Must the cuttings be put in pans 
or boxes ? Or would small pots be more advis¬ 
able, and how many in a pot ? How should the 
cuttings be taken ?—E. D. L. 

* # * Keep the store plants on a shelf near the 
glass for the present, and if any signs of damp¬ 
ing appear sprinkle a little fresh, sandy, dry 
soil round and over them. When the young 
growths are an inoh long take them oft', trim 
with a Bharp knife, and insert them thickly in 
pans or boxes of light sandy soil—loam, leaf- 
mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand. Or they may 
simply be dibbled, 1 inch apart, in pans of pure 
sand, kept moist. They should have a rather 
close and moist house or pit at GO degs. to 
65 degs., to strike freely—one of the little propa¬ 
gators heated by an oil-lamp will do nicely. 
When rooted transplant .into boxes, or into 
small pots, and grew on. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD PEACHES. 

Where it is contemplated to plant fresh Peach- 
trees either on open walls or in Peach-houses 
proper, the question will arise what to plant ? 
As regards Peach-houses, the problem is not 
very difficult to answer, bub even here discre¬ 
tion is needed, so that only those of the very 


latter is apt to beoome attacked with mildew. 
For Peaches in the open air, low and damp 
situations are the worst, as the trees are more 
prone to mildew than in higher, and conse¬ 
quently drier, districts. As previously stated, 
for planting out under glass and where room is 
limited, the principal space should not be filled 
up with the earliest varieties, merely for the 
sake of being early, but a tree of Hale’s Early 
may well be included if Peaches are required 


highest quality should be planted, and that the very early. For growing in the same structure 


house may not be given up, as is very often the 
case, to the very earliest varieties, and especially 
those of American origin. True, if there is 
space some of the most approved may find a 
place, but very often it is generally where there 
is the least room at disposal that such varieties 
are planted. The quality of Peaches has not 
advanoed with the newer varieties, as with Nec¬ 
tarines, and indeed, so far as quality is con¬ 
cerned, with our standard varieties it would be 
impossible for this to be improved upon, unless 
it is by imparting some of this into the earliest 
varieties. For cultivation in pots in a general 
orchard-house these early varieties are well 
adapted so as to maintain a succession, but, 
with limited space in a Peach-house for trained 
treeB, varieties with the highest quality should 
alone be planted. When planting on open walls 
the climate must have due consideration, as all 
varieties are not adapted for this purpose ; in¬ 
deed, in many of the more northern parts 
Peaches other than the earliest varieties would 
not ripen ; consequently, where there is Peach- 
house spaoe it is rarely 
that any are planted. 

In the more southern 
and western midland 
districts varieties of 
the highest quality 
will ripen, although 
in backward and cold 
seasons they are muoh 
later than usual, and 
will require a warm 
and bright September 
to become of good 
quality. Royal George 
and Noblesse are the 
worst in this respect. 

Varieties such as these 
I should never again 
plant on open walls, 
as, according to my 
experience, a succes¬ 
sion of warm seasons 
is necessary for these 
to become really first- 
rate. Fruit there is 
in abundance, but the 
trees are not healthy 
grown in the open air, 
and indeed under glass 
high culture is neces¬ 
sary for these varieties, as mildew or spider will 
attack them before any other varieties, but when 
well grown the quality of either is not excelled. 
Royal George requires warmer and drier treat¬ 
ment than that which may be accorded to other 
varieties, and during dull weather, syringing 
overhead is best discontinued, although every 
opportunity must be taken to syringe to keep 
down red-spider. Stirling Castle is a very 
healthy grower on open walls ; fruits are abun¬ 
dant, of high quality, and beautifully coloured, 
good fruits where freely exposed becoming 
almost black. Athough ripening a little later 
than Royal George, Stirling Castle worthily 
takes its place. For early ripening Alexander 
takes the first position, this being followed 
by Hale’s Early, two excellent Peaches for 
open walls. Crimson Galande also does excel¬ 
lently on open walls; so does also Dr. Hogg; 
this latter is a moat abundant bearer, as, indeed, 
with us are all the varieties which we cultivate 
on open walls. Alexandra Noblesse is a very 
fine reach in the open, it being, in fact, almost a 
Noblesse, and never attacked with mildew, as 
this latter named variety is so prone to be. 
Princess of Wales (see out) also does excellently, 
being a very free grower and perfectly free from 
mildew. Dymond is an old favourite of mine ; 
the fruits are very large, of fine colour and 
excellent flavour. Barrington, Sea Eagle, and 
Walburton Admirable are also capital for the 
open air. I should also not hesitate to plant 
either Bellegarde or . Groase Mignonne in a 
good district, although m-vso^^-jiwjtjns the 


besides Hale’s Early, if it should be decided to 

S lant this variety, I should select Crimson 
alande, Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, 
Stirling Castle, Bellegarde, Princess of Wales, 
and Walburton Admirable. Other excellent 
varieties may be substituted in some instances, 
as I have omitted Noblesse, Dymond, Barrington, 
and Sea Eagle, the last being a very large Peach. 
For planting in succession houses it would merely 
be a repetition of the varieties, selecting the 
earliest varieties for the earliest house ; indeed, 
these often come in well when planted in succes¬ 
sion structures, it merely being a question of 
retarding the starting of the trees. Where there 
are several varieties growing in the same struc¬ 
ture—for instance, early, mid-season, and late— 
it is not wise to start the trees early into growth, 
or force them, as it is generally understood, as 
the later varieties require time to bring out their 
qualities. A. 

Selection Of Apples.— Will you be kind 
enough to name twelve of the best dessert 



land the leafage mildews badly, but in a good 
soil is one of the very best), Alexander Noblesse, 
Crimson Galande, Dymond, Bellegarde, Barring¬ 
ton, Goshawk, Princess of Wales Nectarine, 
Peach Walburton’s Admirable and Late Ad¬ 
mirable, or Golden Eagle. As you may not care 
for two of the Admirable type, these are named 
in order of ripening and quality, with cropping 
and growth taken into consideration. 


EARLY POT-VINES. 

Where these were started at the commence¬ 
ment of November, the eyes will by this time 
have burst and growth be visible. New roots 
will not be formed until a length of some 6 inches 
of new wood has been made, the sap alone 
supporting this up to that date. At this period, 
however, great care is necessary in the matter 
of bottom-heat, as if this is allowed to decrease 
to any appreciable extent, the sap channels 
become seriously affected and growth may be 
altogether suspended. Examine the bed, and 
if a bottom-heat of 75 degs. is not being main¬ 
tained, renew to some extent the fermenting 
material, or where this can be kept up by 
bottom-heat pipes, the valves must be turned 
so as to raise it to that. The ridge also of 
leaves and stable-manure formed on the floor 
may still be renewed from time to time, pro¬ 
viding always the material is well worked 
beforehand. When an inch of growth has been 
made this may be entirely removed. Water, 
although required at rather long intervals, must 
not be withheld one moment after the pots show 
signs of dryness when rapped with the knuckles. 
Stimulants being of no use, but rather harmful 
at present, the only way in which they should 
be used is in the form of liquid poured into the 
evaporating-pans. When this is used care 
must be taken not to allow the pans to beoome 
dry, or hot steam, charged with the ammonia, 
may blacken and destroy the advancing growth. 
At present it will be best to adhere to the give- 
and-take principle as regards syringing, rods 
drying but slowly during the few hours which 
intervene between actual daylight and approach¬ 
ing darkness. The night temperature, up to 
the present kept at 50 degs., may now be 
increased 2 degs. or 3 degs., and the same 
remark applies to that of the day. The rods 
had better remain in a bent position for some 
time longer, or at least till the bottom eyes 
have drawn out quite an inch. 


Peach tree Princess of Wales. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Bait-Acton, 
The Banquettes, Worcester. 


Apples, the best six early and late ones, and the 
same of Pears, Plums, and Peaohea ?—S. Single. 

* # * The best six early dessert Apples are the 
following, but as the fruits differ so much in 
various soils you would have done well to have 
mentioned what the soil is like and position of 
land. The best for general culture are Beauty 
of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Irish Peach, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, and Duchess 
of Oldenburg. The last-mentioned may not be 
termed strictly dessert, but on Paradise stocks it 
is a good kind, the flavour much appreciated* 
The six later kinds are King of Pippins, Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Reinette du Canada, and Boston, or Egremont 
Russet, which are named for quality and crop- 

S ing. The best twelve Pears are for early fruit 
argonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s Emile d’Heyst, 
Marie Louise, and Pitmaston Duchesse if size is 
required. For lateness, Beurr^ Diel, DovenmS 
du Comice, Knight’s Monarch, Winter Nelis, 
Easter Beurr<$, Nouvelle Fulvie, or Bergamotte 
d’Espdren—these varieties give fruits from July 
to March. Plums early and late may be selected 
in the order named : Rivers’ Early Prolific, 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, 
Kirke’s Victoria, Jefferson’s Bryanston Gage, 
Reine Claude de Bavay, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Grand Duke, Monarch, and Golden Transparent. 
The best Peaches are the following, but you say 
you have early kinds, so I do not name first 
earliest. Early: Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George (if the soil is not too heavy, as in wet 


Apple Rlb9ton Pippin.— It is a great 

pity that this old favourite should do so 
badly on some soils, considering its excellent 
flavour. In one garden that I had charge of we 
generally secured half a ton annually. In 
selecting the best variety for flavour at an 
important fruit exhibition lately, the old Ribston 
was much above any other shown in point of 
merit. Where it will succeed, by all means plant 
it.—Y. 

Apple Belle Dubois.— Between this and 
Gloria Mundi I can detect no difference, although 
stated to be distinct by some authorities. This 
season some grand dishes have been staged at 
several fruit exhibitions. Probably some would 
order trees of the variety, but unless it crops 
better than it does with me they will be doomed 
to disappointment. No fault can be found with 
the size or quality as a cooking Apple, but it is 
the very small quantity produced that is the 
great drawback. I have known the variety for 
many years, but have not yet seen a tree bearing 
a good crop.—W. 

Plum Nouvelle de Dorelle.—This late 
Plum is well worth extended cultivation. I re¬ 
cently saw a very fine crop in an unheated house, 
and was surprised at its fine quality. The fruit 
is above medium size, oval, with a very dark 
purple coloured skin, indeed nearly black ; 
flesh yellow, tinged with orange, juicy, and 
richly flavoured. The tree is a compact grower 
and the fruit sets freely. It does well as a bush, 
and in the southern parts of the kingdom it is a 
valuable kind for walls. Those who can give it 
room under glass will find it a profitable variety. 
In pots it fruits very freely.—G. 

Apple Lord Grosvenor.— Grown as a 
bush this kind is invaluable, as, being a large 
fruit and somewhat soft, it soon gets bruised if 
it falls any distance. This free-bearing character 
is more common among the Codlin varieties, of 
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which thia is a type. Aa the tree does well in 
moat aoila it ia of great value, and though not a 
good keeper, with careful handling and cool 
atorage there ia no difficulty in keeping it 80 und 
till the end of the year. Thia variety would 
often do well in place of aome of the Bhyer 
bearers ; for instance, Lord Suffield does not 
thrive well in cold wet land or in exposed 
positions, while Lord Groavenor does.—G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RHODODENDRON. 

We see in many gardens too many Rhododen¬ 
drons, especially where the soil and position 
suit thia peat-loving shrub ; but if it is overdone 
in some places that is no reason why it should 
not be placed where it displays either its massive 
form or noble head of leafage and flowers when 
grown as a standard. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration from a Yorkshire garden shows the 
beauty of the Rhododendron when properly 
placed, the standard shrub rising from the grasg 
by a walk-side ; and we have seldom seen the 
shrub more happily placed. There is nothing 


winter. The flowers spread out almost flat, j 
each measure inches in diameter, the colour 
being a bright, glowing roBy-purple. The early 
flowering and perfect hardiness of the species 
have led to its being used in hybridisation, one 
of the most popular and useful of its hybrids 
being R. prsecox, raised from it and the Hima¬ 
layan R. ciliatum. 

Berberis Wallichi.— This at all times is 
a very handsome shrub, but some bushes lately 
attracted my attention by reason of the berries, 
which were hanging thickly all along the 
branches and made a One display. The berries 
are each quite half-an-inch in length and of a 
deep blue-black colour. This Barberry is a 
native of Nepaul, where it is said to reach a 
height of G feet or 8 feet. I have not seen it of 
anything like those dimensions, but as a dwarf 
evergreen shrub it is ornamental in the truest 
sense and worthy of association with the choicest 
shrubs.—A. 

Yellow - berried Holly.— This is so 
distinct that it is sure to arrest attention, and a 
specimen laden with fruit is certainly very 
ornamental. It is decidedly worthy of extended 
cultivation, for though, as a rule, I think it 
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AUCUBAS. 

Notwithstanding the large number of new 
varieties introduced from time to time (not so 
much perhaps of late years aa from fifteen to 
twenty years back), Aucuba japonica, more 
correctly perhaps termed Aucuba japonica 
maculata, still heads the list as a shrubbery plant 
of the first rank. In some districts, it is true, 
it does not thrive so well as one could wish, but 
these occurrences are extremely rare so far as I 
have personally taken notes. As an under¬ 
growth to tall deciduous trees I would not be 
without this Aucuba on any account. For such 
purposes I consider it is one of the best shrubs 
that can be planted. When the tall deciduous 
trees have cast their foliage, that of the Aucuba 
shines forth at its best. Some may possibly 
have failed when planting for this particular 
purpose where it has not been an easy matter te 

f et anything to thrive. As regards the Aucuba, 
find it is best to seleot yearling plants for 
massing or planting in any quantity in un¬ 
favourable positions. By this I mean either 
cuttings that have been rooted for about twelve 
months or layers of the same stage. Mine 
were the latter, the work of layering being done 



Rhododendrons in the gardens of Esholt Hall, Shipley. From a photograph sent by Miss A. Crompton-Stansfie'd 


extravagant or ugly in thus planting this leafy 
shrub, whioh should never be permitted to run 
riot in gardens, overpowering everything else, 
and to the exclusion of a host of beautiful 
flowering shrubs. Banks of Rhododendrons 
may be made more attractive by planting Lilies 
in spaces between them. Thus Lilium auratum 
is sumptuous when in bloom, and under these 
conditions, the heavy masses of flower rise 
from the groundwork of dense leafage, and 
fill the air with fragrance. The shrubs 
protect the rising Lily shoots in spring, and 
what suite one as regards soil is acceptable to 
tho other. 

Rhododendron dahuricum.— The ex¬ 
ceptionally mild weather experienced in the 
south up to the present (the middle of Decem¬ 
ber) is showing its effects already in the flowering 
of this Rhododendron. Its normal season is, 
however, in February. It is a native of Siberia, 
and was introduced into this country about the 
year 1780. It is a shrub of rather sparse 
growth, rarely seen in bush form when old, and 
attains a height of 5 feet. The leaves are small 
and of a dark green ; in the ordinary form they 
are deciduous, but in tjie^ variety called atro- 
virens they remain on tpe pljjm^tk'opghppkthe 


i t|e pljn^throj^hjcuh-tl 


scarcely fiuits so freely as the common kind, yet 
its yellow berries are very striking. Despite the 
great number of trees and shrubs that contribute 
to the autumn and winter display by reason of 
their brightly coloured berries, there are not 
many with yellow fruits such as this. True, 
there are a few of the Thorns, but being decid¬ 
uous their beauty is over long before that of the 
Holly. There is a variety of the Yew with 
golden berries, but this is even a scarcer plant 
than the yellow-fruited Holly.—T. 

Ampelopsis japonica.— This Ampelop- 
sis is no doubt a form of the Rhus toxicodendron, 
a totally different plant. This Rhus is of wide 
geographical distribution in North America, 
and the same or a nearly allied kind occurs in 
Japan, hence in all probability the specific name 
of japonica. Another plant widely distributed 
in gardens as Ampelopsis Hoggi is also this 
climbing Rhus. It is a great pity that names 
Buoh as these, which lead only to confusion, 
should be given, and, what is more, accidents 
may readily occur in this way, as the Ampe¬ 
lopsis is known to be quite harmless, while the 
sap of the Rhus, in common with several other 
members of the family, is very poisonous. The 
Rhus in question well merits all that has been 
said regarding the great beauty of its foliage. —T. 


after the annual early winter cleaning out. These 
make capital dwarf stuff to plant straight away 
when well rooted, pegging down being practised 
for a season or two afterwards so as to cover the 
ground, which has now been done where pre¬ 
viously it was well-nigh impossible to get any¬ 
thing to thrive, the large overhanging tree in 
this instance being an immense Horse Chestnut. 
Let the shrubs be what they may, deoiduous or 
evergreen, it is, in my opinion, from practical 
observation, far better to depend on quite young 
plants when grouping or massing has to be 
performed under the shade of trees, the ground 
around whioh is permeated with roots. Some 
planters may, and do, I know, employ larger 
plants for this purpose, but I am fully persuaded 
that it is wrong in practice ; it may take a less 
number, but these will of the two be the more 
expensive. The small ones, with a fair attention 
to watering, have a much better chance of suc¬ 
ceeding. If it be sloping banks that have to be 
planted, the same argument still holds good. In 
the case of Auoubas —i e., the ordinary or oom- 
mon variety—I have noted particularly how 
easily they may be removed and transplanted 
at almost any season of the year, except when 
the young growth is quite tender, 

G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

DAFFODILS FOR FORCING AND POT 
CULTURE. 

No time should now be lost in introducing these 
as required into warmth for forcing. Properly 
planted in due time in September and October 
and given sound healthy bulbs, they will now 
be well rooted and ready to dower when under 

g lass. Those put in to form the first early 
atches are coming away nicely, but in these, as 
in all else that is forced exceptionally early, size 
of flower and often colour, too, arc wanting. 
Length of stem is invariably wanting, no matter 
what the quality of the bulbs or the treatment 
accorded, so that it is no gain in private gardens 
generally for the sake of a few days in their 
flowering to destroy, or at least diminish, the 
length of flowering-stem in these exceedingly 
useful and muoh-admired flowers of spring. 
Planted early and deeply covered with ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and given a long season in 
the open to form roots and commence their 
growth, success is in the main ensured— 
indeed, the flower-buds will be almost in sight 
as soon as the bulbs are taken from the plung¬ 
ing material, while the growth will be from 
2 inches to 3 inches high, and the bulbs a mass 
of roots. Where required only for producing 
blooms, pots 7 inches or 8 inches 
across are very useful for the pur¬ 
pose. When first removed from the 
plunging-bed it will be best if the 
entire batch be transferred to a 
frame or pit from which frost is 
excluded at all times. The bulbs 
will also benefit if darkened with 
mats for a day or two and given a 
sufficient watering to carry all dirt . 

fragments to tne soil. If, of 
necessity, they must be taken to the 

g reenhouse at once, take care the 
ouse during the first week is kept 
at about 45 degs., and if the weather 
is mild freely ventilated. Under 
these conditions all will be well. 

The dull weather and the humidity 
of the past few days are just suited 
to these plants at this time. Heat 
may te turned on slightly in about 
five or six days, limiting the maxi¬ 
mum temperature to 55 degs. by 
fire-heat. When growth has well 
begun take care the bulbs receive 
no check from insufficient water at 
the root, giving weak liquid-manure 
every week till the flowers begin to 
colour. Syringe daily or twice 
daily if bright and generally main¬ 
tain a moist atmosphere. The 
varieties best suited for earliest 
work are the Tenby Daffodil (N. 
obvallaris) and the oommon double 
yellow Daffodil (N. Telamonius pi.). 

Quickly following these come prin- 
ceps, pallidus prrecox, Golden Spur, 
and Horsefieldi. Poeticus ornatus, however, 
must be named as indispensable, though at the 
same time somewhat fastidious when forced. 
This variety, more than all else, will not endure 
hard forcing, but by gradual preparation and 
introduced by degrees into the temperatures 
named, this valuable variety may be brought 
well through the ordeal. Always place the 
pots, pans, or boxes on a cool bottom. E. 


Passion-flowers, etc., the latter to be trained 
over the roof. Every other one, at least, of the 
front lights ought to be made to open and act 
as a ventilator, and there should also be three 
or four ventilators along the ridge on the south 
side, and two or three on the north. Suoh a 
house ought not to cost more than £20 for the 
woodwork, glass, painting, etc., or £30 including 
the brickwork for two walls. The paths may 
be either paved with square tiles or concreted ; 
a little more should be allowed for this and the 
staging, say £5. To heat it properly, with three 
rows of 4-inch piping, boiler, etc., complete, 
would come to about £10 more. As regards an 
edging for the border, use ordinary garden tiles 
or large flints, with an edging of Sedum, 
TradeBcantia, etc. By all means have a rain¬ 
water tank in some part of the house (under the 
front stage would be the best place), but this 
again would cost a little more. I forgot to say 
that there may be a narrow stage or shelf 
(18 inches or 2 feet wide) over the border on 
north side, but this I should scarcely recom¬ 
mend, and if adopted it should be at least 3 feet 
high.—B. C. R. 


THE AMARYLLIS. 

My eaily recollections of Amaryllis (or Hippe- 
astrum) Johnsoni run back more years than I 



Constructing a greenhouse [E. Y. IF.). 
—As I understand, the proposed structure will 
run east and west, with the west end against the 
wall of the house. Under these circumstances a 
three-quarter span, or hip-roofed house, would 
be the most suitable, especially as the width is 
but small. Let the front wall be 3 feet high, 
with 3 feet of glass (in sashes) above that, and 
the back wall 7 feet or 7 feet 6 inches. The 
proper place for the staging for pot plants, etc. 
(whioh should be made of stout battens, narrow 
floor-boards, or sheets of galvanised iron, with 
shingle over), is along the south side, and it may 
be made 3 feet in width. The border for plant¬ 
ing oat climbers, etc., should be on the north 
side, and if it is made 2 feet wide, that will be 
about right. In it I should plant such subjects 
as the Blue Plumbago, Heliotrope, Ivy-leaved 
“ Geraniums,” etc., alternately withslch Roses 
as Marshal Niel, (diming etc., 


Amaryllis grown in greenhouse. 


need name just now. And we had grand 
specimens in 7-inch pots in those days, and they 
gave very little trouble. But for years past the 
hybridist has been working steadily on, and in 
the future, near or remote—who can tell ?—their 
day will come to bo run after. At present the 
very choice varieties are rather dear, but the 
big Chrysanthemums find purchasers at long 
prices, and those who steadily work up a stock 
of Amaryllis bulbs will some day have their 
reward. They may be grown in a warm green¬ 
house. Their season of blooming is in the 
spring months. In a good collection some will 
flower earlv and some late, so that there will 
generally be flowers from March till June— 
possibly earlier and later, as so much depends 
upon treatment. The bulbs will not require 
repotting every year, but when repotting is 
necessary it should be done after flowering, 
when the plant is in the midst of growth, and 
the best soil is pure turfy loam of the very best 
quality, such as used to be found about 
Wimbledon. The pots must be well drained, 
and the bulbs flower best when rather under 
than over potted. As soon as the foliage goes 
off at the ends gradually reduce the water until 
they are dried off, and then let them rest till 
they show signs of growth. The flower-spikes 
come before the foliage, which is rather a disad¬ 
vantage as far as appearance goes; but the 
flowers are so beautiful that they must become 


popular. Let the spike get well started upwards 
before much water is given, and then a little 
very weak liquid-manure may be given occasion¬ 
ally. __ E. H. 

Carnations in a greenhouse.—Can 

Carnations be grown in cold greenhouse with 
good results ? My garden being in a town, I find 
they get dirty outside before arriving at per¬ 
fection. If they can be grown in greenhouse 
should they be in pots, and about what tempera¬ 
ture should the greenhouse be kept at ?— Rob. 

*„* Yes ; these charming and popular plants 
may be grown very well in a light, airy, and 
cool greenhouse, and in this wav the blossoms 
are of course much cleaner and finer than they 
would be if grown outside where the atmosphere 
is smoky. Strong-rooted layers should be potted 
into 3 inch pots in October, using some nice 
loamy soil, and keeping them on shelves or a 
high stage near the glass in a cool house or 

S it. It is only necessary to exclude frost—in- 
eed, much warmth only weakens the growth of 
the plants. Air should be given abundantly on 
all mild days, and water only when necessary— 
that is, when the soil becomes moderately dry. 
In February move them into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots in which to flower, or three plants may be 
placed in the 8 inch size, using good turfy loam 
mixed with a third of leaf-mould or old hot-bed 
manure, a dash of sand, and a sprinkling of 
bone-meal and soot. Make the soil quite firm, 
and water very sparingly until the pots fill with 
roots and the flower-stems rise, when more may 
be given, also a little weak soot-water or the like 
once a week. Shade lightly from strong sun, 
and in warm weather give all the air possible. 

1973.— Treatment of Crinum.— “A 
Constant Reader” can pot his Crinum bulb, 
using good fibrous loam and sand, with a little 
rotten manure over the drainage. When the 
pot becomes full of roots the plant will, in all 
probability, flower, but the force exercised by 
the roots is so great that, as in the case of 
Agapanthus umbellatus, the pots are often 
burst. It is therefore advisable to fasten a turn 
or two of wire firmly round the pot just below 
the rim. Crinums are very handsome plants in 
the conservatory, and when brought into the 
house last a long while in beauty. They 
certainly grow well in the open in the south¬ 
west of England, and in Ireland, but slugs are 
very fond of the flowers, and often render the 
scapes worthless for cutting before they appear 
through the leaves. Four shillings was quite 
enough to give for a Crinum bulb at an auction. 
—S. W. F. 

Heating a greenhouse, etc.—I have 
a lean-to greenhouse, 120 feet by 30 feet, 10 feet 
high at back, sloping down to 3 feet, facing 
south, with wall at back. I should be very much 
obliged if you would let me know through your 
paper the best way of heating it, with a view to 
growing Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and cut flowers. 
Also, who should I apply to in order to sell them 
at Covent-garden ? Any hints as to pipes and 
furnaces, where to get them, the quantity neces¬ 
sary, and the cost roughly, would help me a 
great deal. Also the most paying flowers to 
grow ? There are at present fifteen large Via 8 
growing in the house, also some Roses and fruit- 
trees (in pots). The Vines I was thinking of 
doing away with, as I hear Tomatoes pay better, 
and the two cannot be grown together. Is this 
true ? Am getting in a stock of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings to put in the house next October.— 
R. B. B. 

* t * In order to heat a house of this size 
effectually, and so as to be able to get Tomatoes, 
etc., in moderately early, eight rows of 4-inch 
piping should be put in, equalling about 
1,000 feet altogether, to heat which a 5-feet plain 
saddle-boiler, a 3-feet 6-inch “Climax,” or a 
6 feet 6-inch tubular would be necessary ; either 
would do the work almost equally well. If you 
intend growing Cucumbers, the best plan would 
be to divide the house about the middle, and 
devote one end to Tomatoes, the other to 
Cuoumbers, as these require more heat and a 
totally different atmosphere to the others. To 
grow Cucumbers properly, they should be 
planted in a brick pit running along the front 
of the house, with a 4 inch pipe along the 
bottom. It is quite true that Tomatoes cannot 
be grown successfully under the shade of Vines 
—in fact, scarcely anything can be done in this 
way. The cost cf a Climax boiler and, say, 
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1,200 feet of piping, with connections, would be 
abont £70, and the necessary brickwork setting 
and fittings for boiler, with labour, etc., would 
bring it up to nearly £100. When you ask what 
kinds of flowers pay best you ask a question that 
is puzzling a good many growers at the present 
time. The most popular subjects are Roses, 
Arum and other Lilies, Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, Pelargoniums, Roman Hyacinths, 
Lily of the Valley, etc., but the competition and 
over-production is now so great that the 
difficulty is to make any profit at all on the 
produce. It is no use to grow a little of a 
number of subjects for market. To do any good 
you must, especially with only one house, select 
one or two subjects only, and turn out as much 
and as cheaply as you cm. Some of the northern 
towns are now much better markets than 
London. 

1980. — Potting Lilies.— It is not natural 
for bulbs to remain out of the ground, therefore 
the sooner they are potted the better. It is for 
this reason that bulbs that have lost solidity, 
and, therefore, vitality, through a long stay 
above ground generally give inferior results to 
those whose absence from the earth is of short 
duration. Lilium auratum and L. speciosum do 
well potted in a compost consisting of two parts 
peat, one part fibrous loam, and one part coarse 
silver-sand. It is well to plaoe a small square 
of perforated zinc over the hole of the pot, as 
this effectually excludes the entrance of worms, 
which often work muoh havoc with pot Lilies. 
The drainage is best composed of charcoal, on 
whioh Borne of the rough fibres from the loam 
may be laid and sprinkled with soot. The pots 
should not be filled with soil, about 2 inches 
should be left for top-dressing, to be applied 
when the surface-roots break from the stem. 
L. longiflorum and its varieties will succeed 
without peat, but the same system of drainage 
should be used. After potting, the bulbs should 
be placed in a cold frame and covered 6 inches 
deep in Cocoa-nut-fibre. This will keep them 
in an equable temperature, and prevent the 
drying of the soil until they break, when the 
covering material should be removed and the 
pots brought on as required for the decoration 
of conservatory or house.—S. W. F. 

Malmaison Carnations. —Will anyone 
tell me how beat to cultivate Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions ? What soil do they require, and is any 
manure or soot-water good for them? I am 
anxious to grow them well and cannot succeed. 
—Maud Hastings. 

*** These plants require very eareful culture 
to grow them well in pots, while for outdoor 
culture they are useless. The chief points are 
to get the plants firmly potted in good loamy 
soil of the proper quality, co water them only 
when required, and to keep them under glass, 
yet with plenty of air, nearly or quite all the year 
round. The soil is a matter of great importance. 
A mixture of good substantial loam from an old 
pasture, and free from wireworm, three parts, 
one part of old flakey hot-bed manure or leaf- 
mould (better still, a mixture of both), a good 
dash of sand, some old mortar rubbish, and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal and soot. Burnt earth 
is excellent, and a third part may be added with 
great benefit. If there is any wireworm or 
maggot about, the whole of the loam may be 
partly burnt, charred, or roasted with good 
results. Never give any water until the soil is 
dry, then enough to moisten the ball thoroughly. 
A little soot dissolved in the water occasionally 
is excellent, and a pinch of salt may be added 
once a month. Keep the plants near the glass 
in a cool, light house, and ventilate freely. 


Exhibition of flower pictures.— 

An interesting little exhibition offlower paint¬ 
ings by Miss Marie Low is being held at her 
studio, 293, Oxford-street, and amongst the ex¬ 
hibits we would call attention to the following : 
“ Iris,” clever drawing, harmonious in its colour¬ 
ing ; “ Poppies,” bright in colour, the fragility 
of the petals well depicted ; “Primulas,” broadly 
treated and prettily arranged ; “ Clematis,” a 
spirited drawing; “ Disa grandiflora,” bright 
in colour and well drawn; “Lord Penzance 
Brier Roses ” would have been more pleasing 
had the foliage been less apparent; “Basket 
of Violets,” “Clove Carnations”—in these 
piotures there is much to admire, colour and 
arrangement being v/ry^Qod; “ Caldchqrti,” a 
clever drawing, uho^gg^l h* UtftT habit 


of the plant. There are many others deserving 
of mention, and the exhibition will be in¬ 
structive to those who ignore a portrait of a 
flower, but worship a geometrical drawing. The 
exhibition will, we understand, remain open 
for a week or two. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly 
(Nematus Ribesi). 

None of the saw-fly grubs are better known or 
more destructive in gardens than those of the 
Gooseberry saw-fly, for everyone who has 
anything of a kitchen garden is sure to have a 
few Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, and in 
some seasons this pest will entirely strip the 
bushes of their leaves. These grubs are often 
mistaken for the caterpillars of the Gooseberry 
or Magpie-moth (Abruscus grossulariata), which 
I propose to make the subject of my next paper, 
but though their habits, even their coloration, 
are much the same, they may be easily distin¬ 
guished, as may be seen at once by comparing 
the figures together. A great number of 
different methods have been suggested for 
destroying this insect, but none are tho¬ 
roughly satisfactory unless everyone in the same 
neighbourhood would undertake to use them, so 
that at present there seems to be no chance of 



the same amount of Tobacco-water, is also a 
very good mixture. All these mixtures will, 
of course, if applied soon before the fruit is 
used, give it an unpleasant taste, unless it is 
well washed first. The most effectual method 
of destroying the insect is by removing the 
earth from under the bushes in the course of the 
winter to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
burning it or burying it a foot or eighteen 
inches below the surface, for when the grubs 
are fully grown, they bury themselves in the 
earth and become chrysalides enclosed in black 
papery cocoons. Sometimes a considerable 
number are formed so close together that they 
become one mass. If for any reason the above 
method cannot be carried out, forking the 
ground up under the bushes and keeping it well 
broken up during the winter, so that the birds 
may get at the worms, will be very useful. The 
saw-flies leave the chrysalides, which have re¬ 
mained in the soil all the winter, in the spring. 
The female lays her eggs on the undersides of 
the leaves, generally near the veins, soon after 
they begin to expand. The grubs are hatched in 
the course of a fortnight or three weeks. They 
soon make their presence known by gnawing 
holes in the leaves. They are fully grown in 
about three weeks, and bury themselves and 
become chrysalides. The saw-flies from these 
appear in about three weeks, and the second 
brood of grubs may bo found from July to 
October. Some persons say there is a 
third brood, but it is difficult to prove 
if this be the case or not. The chrysa¬ 
lides of the last brood remain all the 
winter before the saw-flies emerge. 
The saw-flies are about 3 lOths of an 
inch in length, and measure 7-lOlhs 
across the wings. Their heads are 
black. Their bodies are yellow with 
a dark patch between the wings, whioh 
are large, with the front margins of 
the upper pair thickened, and nearly 
black. The full-grown grubs are about 
7 lOths of an inch in length, and are of 
a greeDish-grey oolour. Except the 
head, which is shining black, and the 
first, second, and eleventh joints of 
the body, which are greenisn-yellow, 
the back and sides are covered with 
small black raised dots, from whioh 
grow fine black hairs. The grubs 
have each ten pairs of legs, each part 
except the fourth and eleventh having 
a pair. The cocoons are about 4 lOths 
of an inch in length, are black, and of 
a papery consistency something like 
parchment. G. S. S. 


this insect becoming a rarity in this country. 
One of the most effectual ways of destroying the 
grubs is to give an infested bush a sharp, sudden 
shake, when many if not most of them will fall 
to the ground, when the back of a spade 
properly applied will cause a sudden mortality 
among them. Those that do not fall may be 
picked off by hand, or the bush may again be 
shaken. When the grubs are quite young salt 
and water (lib. of salt to 1 gallon of water) will 
kill them. Powdered white hellebore, mixed 
with alum or whitening, dusted over the plants 
when the leaves are wet, is very effectual in 
killing the grubs, but as it is a strong poison 
great care must be taken that none remains on 
the fruit when eaten, and it is a remedy which, 
to my mind, should never be used on acoount 
of its poisonous properties. Flowers of 
sulphur have been used in the same manner 
and with great success. It is a perfectly safe 
remedy, and should be used in fine weather, 
when the leaves are wet with dew, or have 
been previously wetted, as a shower may wash 
the bushes clean before the powder has had any 
effect on the grubs. The extract from 8 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 5 lb. of soft-soap, well mixed in 
100 gallons of water, is an efficacious remedy for 
syringing the bushes with. Sulphide of potas¬ 
sium (lime of sulphur), 1 part to 500 parts of 
water, has been used very successfully in France, 
and Elder-leaves boiled in enough water to cover 
them till the liquid becomes black, addei t 


A gardener’s compensation. 
—I occupied an allotment garden, one 
of twelve let at one pound each per 
annum. I also held a house of the 
same landlord, but upon a weekly 
tenancy. I had railed in the garden 
and put up a wooden greenhouse, 
12 feet by 10 feet, and subsequently put a 
bricked flue in it. I left the house, and 
two of the other tenants of the allotment 
gardens wished to take the garden off my 
hands and would also buy my stock. At this 
time there were one hundred and seventy plants 
in the greenhouse and a number of Dahlia roots 
and Gladiolus bulbs. My landlord wanted the 
land himself, and I sent him an account for two 
pounds five shillings for work done, but he refused 
to settle, saying that I had borrowed money of 
him. I offered him the greenhouse for one pound, 
but never received any further reply. I sold the 
greenhouse plants and sent a cart to fetch them 
away, but the road was blocked up and my 
landlord refused to allow an entry. He has let 
the garden to another man. Last year I sold 
ten pounds’ worth of plants so that I occupied 
for profit. I enclose a copy of note from my 
landlord, in which he states that if I would call 
and pay him the vear’s rent, he would pay me 
for work done. Will you advise me what I can 
claim ?—R. 

* # * You do not say how the tenancy of the 
garden was terminated. This seems to have 
been a yearly tenancy of a garden cultivated 
as a market garden, and held under no written 
agreement, and so a year’s notioe to quit was 
necessary to determine the tenancy. So far as 
we can see no notice was given by either side, 
but you gave Up the house and, perhaps remov¬ 
ing to a distance, wished to also give up your 
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land. You had made arrangements with two 
of vour neighbours to take over the tenancy, 
and if they had been so minded they could have 
taken it of you until such time as your tenancy 
was determined, as there being no written 
agreement to the contrary you could not have 
been prevented from assigning your tenancy or 
sub-letting the garden. Your landlord being 
wishful to take the land into his own hands, you 
allowed him to do so, and you might have 
exacted your own terms, as if he had not com¬ 
plied with your requests you might have refused 
to give it up to him. You, however, seem to 
have given up the land without making any 
bargain as to this ; but that would have been no 
great matter if you had removed the plants 
and the greenhouse before quitting. You, how¬ 
ever, left these behind you, and so your landlord 
has taken possession of them, and apparently 
refuses to make any compensation therefore. 
The bill you sent appears to be for labour only, 
and if it be for labour expended and manure 
applied to the land since the taking of the last 
crop and in expectation of a future crop, you 
can enforce payment of it; but your landlord 
may deduct therefrom the amount of the rent 
owing from you. You cannot claim any com¬ 
pensation for the greenhouse you have erected, 
unless it was erected with the written consent 
of your landlord. You might have removed it 
at any time before giving up possession of the 
1 tad, but now that the tenancy is at an end, 
you cannot re-enter to remove the greenhouse. 
As for the plants, the circumstances seem incon¬ 
sistent with abandonment, and we think that it 
must be presumed that you always intended to 
remove them, and that in accepting a surrender of 
the premises your landlord intended to allow such 
removal at a convenient opportunity. We think 
that you may successfully sue your landlord in 
the county court for the value of the plants he 
detains, but we are afraid that you will scarcely 
suooeed unless you have the assistance of a 
solicitor. 

Flowers in Cumberland.— “,W. H. L.” 
finds great fault with the climate of Cum¬ 
berland in your paper each week, but if he saw 
the Escallonias, Myrtles, Choisyas, which 
flourish here, also Bignonia radicans covering 
the house, he would have to reconsider his 
judgment. Not a single delicate Tea Bose was 
even injured last winter, though quite 
uuoovered. Lilium auratum does splendidly 
here.—L. E. R., Cumberland. 

Oomphla decora.— The genus Gomphia, 
although calculated by botanists to contain 
about fourscore species, natives for the most 
part of South America, is only represented by 
one species in English stoves that can be 
described as at all well-known. This species is 
G. decora, also known as G. olivseformis. 
Flowering, as it does, more than once during the 
year, but rarely missing the two darkest months 
of winter—November and Deoember—its value 
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FRENCH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A Talk about Great French Raisers. 

I well remember when quite a young beginner 
at Chrysanthemum-growing the surprise I 
experienced when someone told me that the 
new Chrysanthemums were raised from seed. 
Had the question been put to me in those early 
days 1 should probably have paraphrased 
Topay’s famous speech and said—“ 1 ’spect they 

f rowed.” It was not long afterwards that the 
iscovery was made that these wonderful 
flowers came from France, as was the case 
wholly then, and in part still. By the exercise 
of some patience, and a great deal of inquiry, 
unnecessary to relate here, I managed to get 
into correspondence little by little with every 
Continental grower of repute who has sent out 
new seedline Chrysanthemums, and although 
the undertaking from a purely business point 
of view has been a very unremunerative one, yet 
as a hobby or a pastime after business hours, it 
has been fraught with many pleasing memories, 
and has resulted in the cementing of many 
friendships. 

Most of the varieties sent out by my French 
correspondents of fifteen, or even ten years ago, 
have long since passed into oblivion, and the 
varieties which we once knew and admired we 
know no more. All the French varieties, with 
very few exceptions, were of the Japanese type, 
and in those days were the product of such 
raisers as M. Simon D61aux, M. Reydellet, 
M. Lacroix, M. Pertuz&a, Dr. Auaieuier, 
M. Marrouch, M. Boucharlat, M. Bernard, and 
I know not how many more beside whose names 
are never met with now. 

Among the leading show flowers of the period 
were Agrements de la Nature, a fine yellow; 
Balmoreau, a rosy-purple ; Beauts dee Jardins, 
pale purple-amaranth; Belle Paule, white, 
edged rosy-purple; Bertier Rendatler, orange- 
shaded yellow, a tremendous grower; Ceres, 
flesh colour ; Le Chinoia, bright purple-violet, a 
great favourite for a time ; Dr. Macary, Etoile 
au Midi, Fanny Boucharlat, Flambeau, Francis 
Delaux, Frizou, Hiver Fleuri, Jeanne Delaux, 
Lakon4, La Frisure, Le N4gre, and here it may 
be well to stop, for their names even then were 
legion. 

To-day we can look round and find a new race 
of flowers and a new race of seedling growers. 
M.M. Delaux, de Reydellet, and Lacroix are 
still pursuing the work, but new competitors 
have entered the field, and we find that M.M. 
Rozais Crozy, Hoste, Santel, Chan trier, Ernest 
Calvat and others are fast pushing their way to 
the front. Of all these modern growers, how¬ 
ever, M. Ernest Calvat, unknown to fame four 
years ago, is facile princeps , and a few notes 
concerning him and his flowers will be season¬ 
able and probably interesting just now. 


is greater than that of many plants which are 
more grown. It has large, shining, deep green 
1 saves, not unlike those of the Cherry Laurel. 
The flowers are produced in erect racemes, 
measuring 4 inches or more high, and about half 
as much through. On these racemes the blossoms 
are closely packed, each one being about 1 inch 
across, the five spathulate petals Ming of a rich 
bright yellow. The plant is not a fast grower, 
and does not need the pruning that so many 
other stove plants do to keep them in proper 
bounds. It was introduced from Brazil in 1868. 
-B. 


He is an amateur grower, not a professional, 
and his flowers are remarkable for their great 
size and bold incurving form. These qualities 
have rendered them specially suitable for the 
exhibition table, and there are few boards of 
blooms at any of our leading shows that do not 
contain some of his recent gains. He is a regular 
exhibitor at the Floral Meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, and is the only 
Frenchman that has ever been awarded first- 
class certificates of that society. He also 
occupies the unique position of being the only 
French exhibitor that has ever been awarded a 
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silver medal of the society. In his own oountry 
his labours have been quite as keenly appreci¬ 
ated, for the Government appointed him two 
years ago a Chevalier of the M4rite Agricole, 
which is a decoration conferred upon persons 
who render, amongst other things, distinctive 
services to horticulture, a method whioh here in 
England is quite unknown. 

During the past few years other exhibitors 
have also staged novelties raised by this gentle¬ 
man, and with success, for writing now, on the 
26th October, I find that about thirty of M. 
Cal vat’s seedlings have been awarded certificates 
in England, either by the N.C.8. or by the 
R.H S. This is an exceptional record in four 
years for any one raiser, no matter how popular 
he may be, and in the list appended hereto I 
have selected what to my taste appear to be the 
most meritorious of these thirty:— 

Mme. Edouard Ret. — A large flower, 


Japanese-inourved in form ; oolour, soft rose ; 
rather early. 

Prefet Robert. —Japanese-inourved, massive 
and large, dark amaranth with reverse silvery. 

Souvenir de Petite Amie.— Japanese, very 
long, narrow florets, rather flat in build ; oolour, 

S ure white. Was shown last year as early as 
ictober 10 th. 

Mme. Carnot.— A grand Japanese, very pore 
white, long, intermingling florets, large and 
substantial bloom. 

M. Ch. Molin. — A Japanese with spreading 
florets, medium width, deep golden-yellow, 
shaded carmine. 

Louise.— An incurved Japanese, good in form 
at any time from September to December, 
according to the bud taken; colour, pearly- 
white, slightly tinted. 

Mrs. C. Harman Payne. —A large show 
flower of the Japanese type, with broad florets; 
pale mauve with silvery reverse. 

Commandant Blusset. — Japanese, long, 
drooping florets; oolour, deep carmine-ama¬ 
ranth, with reverse of silver. This was shown 
on October 10th. 

M. Panckouke.— A Japanese, with very long 
drooping florets, which are narrow; colour, 
golden-yellow. 

La Neige. —A very globular Japanese variety, 
with narrow, curly, intermingling florets; pure 
white. 

President Armand. —A solid-looking Japan¬ 
ese-inourved, described by me in Gardening 
for October 26 th, on p. 521. 

Boule d’Or.—A lso described in the same 
place. 

Mme. C. Molin. —A white Japanese, verv 
large, but the oolour is wanting in purity, which 
I consider of chief importance in white varieties. 

Although there are many others in cultivation, 
such as L’Ami Etienne, LTs£re, Le Rhone, 
President Borel, Mme. Th4r6se Rey, all of which 
ought perhaps to be included in the above list, 
and newer onee such as Directeur Tiaserraud, 
M. Gruyer, R. B&llantine, Heine d’Angleterre, 
Mrs. James Lewis, those described above at 
length will offer the means to anyone desirous 
of making a selection. C. Harman Payne. 

Taking: Chrysanthemum cuttings. 
—Will yon please explain how Chrysanthemum 
cuttings should be taken, and the way to grow 
them ?—Rob. 

*»* Take off, with a sharp knife, the young 
growths that spring from the base of the old 
plants, cutting them just below the surface of 
the soil. The proper length for the cuttings is 
2} inches or 3 inches. Trim off the lower leaves 
and dibble them in round the sides of 3&-inch or 
4 inch pots, filled with a light mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, with a little Coooa-nut- 
fibre, and good drainage. Make the soil fairly 
firm, and water the onttings in well. When the 
foliage is dry place them in a frame, or in a box 
oovered loosely with sheets of glass, and keep just 
moist and in rather, but not too close, a tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 55 degs., or thereabouts. As 
soon as the cuttings emit roots and begin to grow 
gradually inure them to plenty of air, and in a 
week or so pot them off singly in small sizes, 
shifting them on afterwards as required until 
the middle of June, when they should have pots 
8 inches to 11 inches in diameter, in which they 
will flower. The points of the shoots should be 
pinched out twice or thrioe at least during the 
season, in order to induce a bushy growth. 
Stand the plants ont-of-doors towards the end 
of April, and house them again in September. 

Chrysanthemum Nivens. — This excellent 
variety has not been so largely seen at exhibitions as was 
expected. Late blossoms have, however, proved its value 
as a good amateur's flower. It le easy of culture, and, 
taken on the second bud from the “break,” the chaste 
snow-white flowers are all that oould be desired.—D. B. 
Crane . 

Qhrysant hemums out of doors. T I 

quite agree with your correspondent that a nice 
show of Chrysanthemums may be grown with 
much leas trouble than is generally given to 
them. Last spring I had a nice lot of plants in 
small pots, and knowing if they were grown on 
in pots they would require a good deal of atten¬ 
tion, I decided to turn them out of the pots and 
to plant them in the open ground. After they 
had become established all that was done to 
them was to have the ground well hoed, some of 
the tallest being pinohed back, and stakes were 
put to keep the wind from breaking them. They 
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Were then left to take their chance. Before the 
cold weather set in 1 had them carefully lifted 
and put along the sides of the path on the floor 
of a cold-house. A little fresh soil was placed 
on the roots, and I have now a beautiful show of 
blooms, the colours being very bright.— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 


ANEMONE - FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

So keen has been the interest in the cultivation 
of tlie Japanese Chrysanthemum of late years, 
that many of the other forms of this delightful 
flower have had comparatively little attention 
devoted to them. The large Anemones, Japa- 
nese-Anemones, and thecharming little Pompone- 
Anemones, however—the latter so admirably 
adapted for decorative work of all kinds—are 
very rarely seen. At most local shows but one 
class is expected to serve as a satisfactory illus¬ 
tration of the three Anemone sections. This 
probably, to a large extent, accounts for the 
limited interest taken in them. They fail to 
interest growers more largely, because they are 
not seen often enough, and are totally insuffi¬ 
ciently provided for at the Urge exhibitions 
held. This is not as it should be. I am 
convinced that many growers would find 
quite as muoh pleasure and satisfaction 
if they would devote more attention to 
the Anemone flowers. We do not get 
the coarse, ugly blossoms of this form of 
flower, as we do in most of the other 
large flowered sections, and what is 
so very gratifying is, that many of 
them, grown to produce their blossoms 
freelv, are very chaste and beautiful, and 
highly valuable as decorative plants for 
the conservatory or greenhouse. The 
writer saw this exemplified in some 
delightful specimens at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, Ireland, during the 
past month. Mr. Moore, the curator, 
appears to be very partial to the Anemone 
flowers, and in a large conservatory 
there, a number of useful plants, each 
carrying some two dozen flowers, were 
charmingly interspersed throughout the 
collection. This was convincing proof 
of their decorative value. To some the 
large Anemone may appear to be too 
formal and stiff; but these when aaso- 
cLated with the flowers of the Japanese- 
A_nemones and the Pompone-Anemonea 
—the former with their many strange 
and fantastic characteristics—produce 
quite a unique, floriferous display. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society 
define the characteristics of Large Ane- 
nrione blooms as follows : “ Large size, 
high neatly-formed centres, and regu¬ 
larly-arranged ray florets.” The Japa¬ 
nese - Anemone characteristics are : 

“ Large size and fantastic form. The 
disc is more or less regular in outline, 
but the ray florets vary considerably 
in length, breadth, and arrangement.” 

The Pompones should be small, with dwarf 
growth and small, neat leaves. The blooms 
average inches, and are very neat and com¬ 
pact, making capital flowers for button-holes, 

The system of propagation in the case of the 
Anemone flowers is exactly similar to that given 
for those of the other sections, and as these 
particulars are so often given in the columns of 
Gardening, I have omitted it here. This 
will enable me to append a much more satis¬ 
factory representative list of varieties suitable 
to grow. Before leaving this part of my subject, 
permit me to point out the advantage of insert¬ 
ing cuttings singly in “ thumb ” pots, for each 
of those plants intended to produce exhibition 
flowers. The following selections should meet 
the need of all growers :— 

Eighteen large Anemones. —Gluck (very 
free-flowering, golden yellow, late buds), Junon 1 
(very large, blush-pink, one of the best, late 
buds), Fleur de Marie (pure white, a useful 
flower), J. Thorpe jun. (pure golden - yellow, 
rather dwarf), Descartes (rich colour, crimson 
tipped, gold shade from sun, late buds), Madame 
Robert Owen (pure white, very chaste, one of 
the freest and best), Madame Nathalie Brun 
(white, with splendid sulphur disc, good form). 
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very neat and refined), Miss Margaret (blush, 
sulphur disc, very regular guard florets), Mrs. 
C. J. Salter (orange-buff, very neat flower), Lady 
Margaret (very large white, very brittle 
growths, tie carefully early bud), Miss Annie 
Lowe (primrose-yellow, sport from Lady 
Margaret), Gladys Spaulding (brassy-amber, 
useful), She (pure white with yellow diso, good 
form, dwarf and free), Mrs. Pethers (lilac, with 
soft rose disc), Mrs. Judge Benedict (light 
blush, changing to white, lemon centre, one of 
the best), Delaware (white, pale yellow disc, 
good full flower), Cincinnati (lilac-blush, lightly 
marked rosy-lilac). 

Eighteen Japanese Anemones. —Fabian de 
Medians (deep lilac, blush shaded purple disc, 
very large), Caledonia (lilac, with lilac-mauve, 
shaded vellow diec), Duchess of Westminster 
(silvery-blush, disc rosy-bronze, a charming 
variety), Jeanne Marty (blush-white, long 
drooping guard florets, lilac disc), W. W. 
As tor (pleasing salmon - blush, diso rose, 
shaded yellow, one of the best), Sieur Dorothea 
Souille (beautiful blush, white disc, early), 
John Bunyan (lemon-yellow, disc deeper yellow, 
strong grower), Madame Lawton (rose and white, 
with vellow disc), M. Dupanloup (violet rose 
self, disc tipped golden), Owen’s Perfection 



Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum. 


Mons. C. Lcbocqz (citron-yellow, tinted carmine• 
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from Madame Montels of a deeper colour), Miss 
Nightingale (blush guard florets, lemon-yellow 
disc). D. B. Crane. 


(bright lilac, disc lilac, tinged gold), Nelson 
(crimson-purple, good form), Queen Elizabeth 
(silvery-blush, with roBe disc, tipped yellow, 
good exhibition variety), Sir Walter Raleigh 
(delicate blush, disc deeper blush, very free), 
Rider Haggard (immense flower, colour deep 

S ink, disc rose, shaded yellow), Souvenir de 
ladame Blandineries (light crimson, tipped 
white, grand flower), Delicatum (pale blush, 
with a pale cream disc, tipped yellow, good 
form, dwarf), Le Deuil (reddish-purple, large 
flower of good form), Mdlle. Cabrol (large rose- 
pink, guard florets twisting and drooping, blue 
disc, dwarf. 

Twelve Pompone - Anemones. — Antonius 
(golden-yellow, guard florets and disc, dwarf), 
Madame Montels (white, with yellow disc, good 
form), Magenta King (magenta guard florets, 
yellow diso, medium height), Emily Rowbottom 
(lovely cream-white, very free, one of the best), 
Marie Stuart (pale lilao guard florets, sulphur- 
yellow disc), Regulus (cinnamon guard florets, 
brownish diso, splendid contrast), Madame 
Challonge (blush guard florets and disc, the 
latter shaded sulphur), Calliope (ruby-red guard 
florets, red disc, good form), Mr. Astie (golden- 
yellow guard florets and disc), Queen of Anem¬ 
ones (rose-crimson, dwarf), Bessie Flight (sport 


Raising: Chrysanthemums from 
seed.— Will someone kindly give me full in¬ 
formation as to how I can grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from seed ? Is heat required, and whe n 
should the seed be sown ? I have no green¬ 
house, but a window facing the south, which gets 
all the morning sun, and a fire is there. Any 
advice as to where I can get seed, price, and soil, 
etc., will be most acceptable.— Archie. 

* # * Chrysanthemums may be raised from seed 
very easily, although, as you have no green¬ 
house, you are somewhat handicapped. Under 
your peculiar circumstances you would do well 
not to commence operations until well in the 
month of March. By that time your window 
should assist, as the aspect is a good one. Place 
the seed in a shallow box in a compost of loam 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a free use of 
silver sand, and well mix the whole. Sow thinly 
andevenly, and just cover the seed lightly. Water 
with a fine-roBed can, and then cover top of 
the boxes with a piece of glass. In this condition 
the seed will very soon germinate. When the 
young seedlings have made the third leaf they 
should be piicked off into boxes about an inch 
or two apart, repeating the operation as they 
continue to grow. Eventually, when large 
enough, they should be transferred into thumb- 
pots, and when the frost has disappeared, 
placed in a warm position outdoors, free from 
draught. Here they will quickly establish 
themselves and become nice sturdy plants ; they 
will need shifting on as soon as the pots become 
full of roots. The final shift should be into pots 
of 6 inches for the weaker growing plants, 
while for the stronger growing sorts an 8-inch 
pot will not be too large. If the plants do not 
make what is known as a break by the middle 
of June, pinch the tip out of the top of each 
shoot, and this will induce a number of growths 
to appear at the axils of the leaves. As these 
make progress retain two, three, or four shoots 
in eacn instance, and buds should ultimately 
appear at the points of the growth early in Sep¬ 
tember, and these will flower during November. 
In this way it is possible something quite new 
and choice may be brought into existence, pro¬ 
bably of great commercial value. You can pur¬ 
chase a packet of good seed for half a-crown 
of growers advertising in this paper. Often seed 
of this kind has been carefully fertilised wi»h 
cross s from most of the best exhibition 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemums for Christmas 

blooming. —Would you kindly tell me the 
best varieties you recommend for very late 
blooming? Is there a good white later than 
Ladv Canning, and can I improve on Waban 
(pink) and W. H. Lincoln and Golden Wedding 
(yellow) ? And which do you oonsider the two 
best pink Chrysanthemums for cutting, not 
necessarily late ?— Xmas Decorator. 

For very late decorative work you will 
find the following the most useful free-flowering 
white sorts: New Year’s Gift (Japanese- 
reflexed form), Potter Palmer (large full flower ; 
this variety should be pinched back late in 
July), and Princess Blanche (a free variety, 
creamy-white in colour). The white variety 
you mention is named L. Canning, and not Lady 
Canning. Blossoms of rose and pink colours 
should be represented by Violet Rose (Japanese- 
incurved), Lilian S. Bird (flesh pink). The 
yellows are to be obtained in Challenge (bright 
yellow), Eugene Dailledouze (rich yellow), J. 8. 
Dibben (light yellow), and Golden Gate (bronzy- 
yellow). Two of the best pink Chrysanthemums 
for cutting during the ordinary season are 
0. J. Quintus (mauve-pink, extremely free), 
and Annie Clibran (rose-pink, sport from the 
well-known white variety Mdlle. Lacroix). If 
you care to include a third variety, you will 
find Rosy Morn (soft rosy-pink) most useful. 

Vase of late Chrysanthemums.— 

Although the variation in the colours of late 
Chrysanthemums is very limited, some really 
charming effects may be obtained by the 
judicious blending of some of the yellow flowers, 
with an occasional blossom of deep bronze or 
crimson effectively interspersed. The yellow 
blossoms obtainable early in December are in 
every shade—light primrose, sulphur-yellow, 
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light yellow, rich yellow, and yellow blossoms 
slightly tinted crimson. A few long pieces of 
stiff wire assist very much to keep the flowers 
in position. Nice pieces of dried Grass, Croton 
foliage, and small fronds of Aspiragui plumosus, 
arranged to stand ont above the flowers, add 
materially to the general effeot. To droop and 
hang down over the sides, long pieces of Smilax 
and Asparagus elegantissimus complete a charm¬ 
ing arrangement. The Chrysanthemums which 
may be nsed are: Golden Gate, Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Norman Davis, Eagene Dailedoazs, 
and Admiral Symonds, a single variety.—D. B. 
Crank. 

Vicomtesse d’Avene Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —This is a remarkable variety. Blos¬ 
soms began to nnfold the seoond week in Jnly, 
and there has been a succession ever since. The 
colour is rose, and early flowers are freely 
suffased with white. On Ootober 24th the 
flowers developing en the plants were of a beau¬ 
tiful bright rose colour, and looked quite a 
picture on the remarkably dwarf plants. As a 
dwarf variety for the border, and as a continuous 
bloomer, there are few that I know to equal it. 
The plants now measure more than 2 feet through 
and are not more than 2 feet in height.—D. B. 
Cran*. ___ 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Thb two great faults to be found as a rule with 
table decorations are the heavy way in which 
the flowers are arranged and the unnecessary 
quantities used. A very prettily-arranged table 
may be made up of Frenoh Roses and Mimosa, 
with Asparagus and Mahonia for foliage. In 
the centre piece lightly and sparingly arrange 
a few French Roses among the Mimosa and 
foliage. The smaller glasses dotted here and 
there may also be filled in a similar manner, 
with trails of the feathery Asparagus falling 
across the centre cloth, and a siagle opened Rose 
lyiag carelessly on each trail. It is almost 
needless to add what a charming effect this 
simple arrangement possesses. The richly- 
coloured leaves of the Mahonia (Berberia) serve 
as an excellent foil for the Roses. It is most un¬ 
pleasant when at dinner to have a crowd of 
flowers before you, obstructing everything from 
view. In flower shows especially the tendency 
to overcrowd the flowers is very great. Sprays 
have been completely spoilt by needless flowers. 
Not only is too much material used, but the 
way in which it is arranged quite spoils the 
effect. It is a great mistake to use all kinds of 
plants and flowers at onoe. Take one thing 
and work it out gracefully to gat a good effect. 
Always nse as far as possible the foliage of the 
plant from which the flowers come. Although 
it is surprising how effective white flowers 
appear, they usually require the support of 
brighter ones, auoh as Tulips, Scarlet Anemones, 
and Spiraeas, and Christmas Roses with Scarlet 
“Geranium.” 


What oan be more appropriate for Christmas 
deooration than Christmas Roses, Holly, and 
Ivy? At the time of writing forced Roman 
Hvaoinths, Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, Daffo¬ 
dils, and Azaleas will be found invaluable. One 
thing to be remembered is that the taste shown 
in the arrangement, and not the oost of the 
materials, gives greatest satisfaction. Very 
beautiful, and at the same time very extrava¬ 
gant, table decorations are composed solely of 
Orchids, suoh as Calanthes, PhalsBnopsids, 
Oiontoglossoms, and Dandrobiums, but there 
are many less expensive flowers equally charm¬ 
ing. A few bold touohes please far more often 
than flowers carefully and studiously arranged. 
If only decorators of churches remembered this, 
there would be far leas time wasted and better 
results. Simple and bold designs of Holly, Ivy, 
Laurel, Laurustinus, and berries are most suit¬ 
able. As most of the decorations are viewed 
from a distanoe, intricate details are entirely 
lost. One of the most useful plants for fonts is 
the Arum Lily, being so bold and handsome. 
To harmonise with the surroundings everything 
should be bright, and Primulas, Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, and Narcissi will furnish plenty of 
oolour needed for this purpose. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums might be added, as^we have no 

charmioy late-flowering 

r- " « 


d, aa^we have now many 
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RULHS FOR CORRESPONDS NTS. 

Questions.—tyurtes and smemrs an inverted in 

Gardihtno free of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
hen laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and conciselu written on 
one side of the gaper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrnino, 87, Southampton-street, Cooent-garden, Lon- 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Per bush rr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to Be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
thotud be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

? merles should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
n mind that, as Gardiners has to be sent to press some 
time »n advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication 

Answers (which, with the exception Of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaedssihs 
should mention tie number in which they appeared. 


2031.— 1 Treatment of Irises and Gladiolus 
The Bride.— I am anxious to flower Idles anl Bride 
Gladiolus in pots in a cold-house. Shall I pot them now 
and plunge them In a cold-frame, or is there a better way, 
and what soil shall I pot them in ?—Q. G. 

2052. — Steaming Bamboo-stems. — Having 
erected % B km boo pergola for Rose-trees to climb over, I 
wish to bend some Bkmboo-stems to finish the same. Will 
you or some reader of Gardksixo tell me how I can do it? 
I have tried steaming and also boiling, but cannot bend 
them.— Gilbbrt Marsh *ll. 

2033.—Barly Vines.— Will vou kindly give me a few 
Instructions on early Vines? What heat is required to 
start them ? I have pruned them baok to plump buds, 
and given them a dressing of Gishurst compound, soft-soap, 
and sulphur, with a littla clay. Taey have had a good 
rest.—A OoxsTAKr Riadsr. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2054. — Oxlle blooms soiled (T. A. Granger).—We 
should say there either It or has Deen green-fly. Toe 
flowers may be cleaned with a large eoft oamel’s-hair 
brush and clean soft water. 

2055. -G as lims for wlreworm (W. H. B ).— 
Vou may drees the land with gas-lime now If you do not 
exceed 1 lb. per square yard and distribute it equally. We 
should plant the Chrysanthemums. 

2053. -Increasing Aram Lilies (R H. If. W.) 
—Arum Lilies are increased by taking off the offsets when 
repottiog, potting them in small pots aod growing them 
on, or they may be planted out in June and potted up in 
autumn. They will all flower. 

2057. — Growing: Vine (Desideratum \—You need 
not move the flue. Plant the Vine outside, and take It 
through the front wall. We should be inclined to raise the 
border above the ordinary level outside. Protect the stem 
of the Vine outside in some way. 

2058. —Use of stable-manure (S II. Townund).— 
Your well-rotted manure is too much exhausted to pro¬ 
duce Mushrooms. Use it to mulch your fruit-trees, and 
for early Potatoes, etc. Asparagus ought to do there. 
Prepare a piece of ground, and use some of your manure, 
and sow sesds in March. 

2059. —' Yew (Pendent ).—Paint the wounds with 
Stockholm tar to keep wet out. There will not be much 
bleeding. Neither will the weather injure the Yew-tree. 
We have cut off a good many large Yew-branches, aod no 
harm followed. It does not matter what tool is used, 
provided a clean cut is made. If a saw Is used dress ths 
wound with a sharp knife or chisel. 

2060. —Renovating orchard (T. C. Turner).—We 
do not think the Grass you nams would possess special 
advantages, as you would lose your better Grass through 
the one being so coarse. We think if you could drain your 
land first it would be advisable. The best mixture would 
be perennial Italian Rye Grass, with Cocksfoot and Rad 
ana White Clover, or what is termed a mixture of strong 
Grasses for marshy land. 

2061. — Malden - hair rents from seed 
(A. H. M. W. ).—Maiden-hair Ferae are propagated by seeds 
or spores which form on the back of the fronds. They 
change colour when ripe, and may be gathered by rubbing 
over a sheet of paper. 8hould be sown in pans of loamy 
soil, and kept In a close frame till they grow. These Ferns 
may also be increased by dividing the roots and potting 
each piece singly. February is a good time for division. 

2082.— A fealty heating apparatus (J W. B.y 
—There Is evidently an obstruction of some kind some¬ 
where in the pipes, but what or where it is one cannot say 
without making an examination. Are the air-pipes or taps 
free? We should try the effect of a plumber s foroe-pump 
first, and If that failed cut out a length where the obstruc¬ 
tion appears to be, and clear the pipes with the usual 
tools. Why not get an experienced fitter to come and 
examine? 

2033. -Vine-dressing (S F .\—A good dressing for 
Vines at this season infested with mealy bag is 1 lb. of 
flower of sulphur, £ lb. of sof t-aoap, ana a wineglass or. 
sav, 1 pint of tar, with a handful of worked olay, and 
sufficient warm, soft rain water to make a gallon of paint 
with all the above materials well mixed together. In 
painting, thoroughly rub the dressing into the crevices. 
It is Important to wash the Vines with strong soap-water or 
Gishurst compound after the rough bark is taken off, and 
to allow the roots to dry before painting. 


3064.—Marech&l Nisi Rosa (<7. S. Marshal Kiel 
Is a delicate Rose under any circumstances, and incipient 
disease sometimes causes the flowers to come small. In 
this case manures in excess may do harm. We should try a 
concentrated stimulant, such as Olay's Fertiliser, Ichtbemlc 
guano, or anything handy. Out off the old foliage; its 
removal will tend to rest the buds. A good pruning after 
flovering will get up young wood, ana these shoots will 
produce finer blooms. 

2035. — Planting Tomatoes (W. G. R ).— Da 
give more manure now. You can top-dress if necessary 
when the fruits are swelling ; bat a dressing of lime and 
soot will be beneficial in spring. Early Ruby is a good 
Tomato for outside; it is a good size, and only slightly 
wrinkled. Plant in rows from 2} feet to 3 feet apart 
according to size of plants, and 15 inches between the 
rows. It is best to train to a single stem, and be oontent 
with about three clusters of fruit. 

2036. — Climbing Devonlensls Ross ( Penrith ) — 
Do not cut the strong growths back severely, but merely 
shorten them to sound wood now or In the early spring, 
and nail or train them In. They will break and bloom 
freely in fntare years. In the way of manure there is 
nothing batter than a 3-inoh or 4-inch mulch of good 
stable-manure (about half-decayed) laid over the roots in 
the spring, the nutriment contained In which will be 
washed down to the roots by watering. Repeat this 
annually, and prick what is left lightly Into the border in 
the autumn. 

2067. — Vine culture M Constant Reader).—We do 
not understand why the Vines were repotted, as they are 
best grown the (previous season in their fruiting pots, 
being full of roots. If repotted they make wood instead 
of fruit when plaoed in hekt. Yon must force such Vines 
very slowly. Bend down the stem at the start to assist in 
breaking. We prefer to stop shoots in preference to dis¬ 
budding. You could move them to a warmer house when 
the bunches were sat; but the plant would do bast it 
allowed to remain where started, and the pots plunged in 
a gentle heat. 

2068. — Asparagus-bed ( East Anglian) —You could 
replant your five-year-old roots. We would prefer two or 
three years old, as they are less strong. Your old roots 
would sell well, or would make fine forcing plants, as the 
latter are aoaroer. If you decide to plant them, doeoeariv, 
about the second or third week in March, or earlier la 
mild weather. We would advise you to mix ths heavy 
soil with light, trench all together, and merely throw off 
hard lamps into bottom of trench ; but manure freely oa 
top spit. If you use young plants of the old, place the. 
mknnre in equal proportions all over the bed. 

2069. — Chrysanthemum-flowers lasting ( J 
Pearce).— U is a fact that the flowers of some varieties of 
Oarysinthemums retain their freshness for a mack longer 
time than others. The colouring in many instances 
renders the blossoms of some varieties much mora 
susceptible to damp, and consequent withering of the 
petals. It is frequently seen that the more intense tbs 
colour of a flower be, the less likely is it to last for a 
lengthened period. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this rule. The variety you refer to, W. H. Atkinson, is a 
very good lasting flower, and retains Its freshness a verv 
long time. La Triomphant, again, will keep in good 
coadition longer than many others of a similar colour. 
We have frequently noticed, too, that the greater the 
substance in the petals, the longer do the flowers, of which 
they are composed, last. It would therefore be wise for 
you to cultivate those varieties which are usually 
described in the manner stated abore. White and yellow 
flowers invariably keep fresh for a long time. 

2070 — Chrysanthemum cuttings (A Constant 
Reader at Battle).— For decorations the cut tines of the 
ordinary kind are not superior to the rooted sucker*, to 
which you refer. Tne reason for so often recommending 
that cutting* be taken from the base of the old plant as far 
from the stem as possible is that such cuttings very ran ly 
produce a premature bud, and in growing Chrysanlh - 
mums for exhibition it is of the highest import knee that 
the plants should produce their buds within a certain 
limited period in order to ensure the development of 
the blossoms by a given date. If rooted suckers be selected 
for the same purpose, they sometimes make plants of fine 
proportions, out invariably are uncertain as to the date 
of their bud production. Of course, for your object- 
decorations—a variation in the time of blossoming is 
not so important, and for this reason we would not deter 
yon from the practice. If the plants yon wish to denude 
of suckers should be of a “shy" sort, you material'y 
reduce yourchanoes of securing a large number of cuttings 
by adopting this system. In tne ordinary way you would 
take the outttng from off the top of the sucker, and in the 
oourse of a week or two a number of new growths would 
appear from below the cut made. 

2071 — The right of a tenant to remove a 
greenhouse (Combxro).— Your safest plan is to makes 
birgsin with the tenant of the garden to purchase the 
greenhouse after he has taken it down, or to make the 
purchase conditional upon the greenhouse being taken 
down by him and delivered to your cartmen. The right of a 
tenant, who is merely a private occupier, to remove a green¬ 
house is unsettled, and must be regarded as very doubtfal. 
It the greenhouse is erected upon land forming part of an 
agricultural holding or part of a market garden, it may be 
removed by the tenant upon the expiration of a month's 
notice, given in writing to the landlord ; but the probability 
is that the tenant In question Is a private oooupier. If the 
greenhouse is attached to the bricks, as by bolts or sorews 
fastened to plates under the bricks, we think the right of 
removal Is still dubious; but If the greenhouse is not 
attached to the brickwork, but merely rests upon it by its 
own weight, then It may safely be removed. Toe test 
appears to be this: Does the house and its base form one 
whole structure ? If so, It seoms to be, to say the least, 
very doubtful whether the tenant can remove it; but if the 
house is entirely distinct from the base, and can be 
removed without in any way injuring the base, then ths 
tenant may remove It before his tenancy expires. 

2072.— Rose Soav. de Sablrolles.—I have last 

S lanted a Tea Rose called Souvenir de Sabirolles. I mu. I 
e obliged for any information with regard to this Rose, 
as I do not know it ?—Tra Rose. 

*/ IT# have not yet seen this Rose in first-class 
condition, but do not think it will prove qf much value. 
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2073. — Red lamp in a oonstrvwtory.— la a well- 
burning red lamp. with water as the top, bad lor plants in a 
conservatory at night, or should they be in the dark, if 
possible ?—M. J. D. 

V No ; the red light will do no harm, but unless the 
house is naturally dry it is doubtful whether the water on 
top of the stove is beneficial. 

2074. —The Moccasin-flower (Oyprlpedium spec- 
tablle).—Please inform me where I can obtain a plant of 
th|s hardy Lady’s Slipper? A description as to price, 
colour, etc., would be of value, Gan it be grown in a pot, 
and what soil is suitable ?— Arciiib Ley. 

*** This can be grown well in a pot in a oold frame or 
greenhouse. Use peat and loam for soil, mixed with a fair 
proportion of sharp silvir-sand to lighten it. 

2075. —Soil for Roses.—I want to grow some Rises 
ie my garden, bat do not know whether the s jil (sample 
sent) is good enough? If not suitable, how could I 
i nprove it ? Do you consider it too heavy ?—Rosarian. 

*** Your soil is not too heavy, but toe should dig it tho- 
roujhly two spits deep, and incorporate a little fresh loam 
tenth it. 

2076. — Wallflowers for greenhouse.— During 
the last two winters 1 have tried to grow Wallflowers in 
greenhouse ; but the plants have become mild ewed. How 
can this be remedied ?—J. L. 

*** Perhaps you do not give sufficient air, or the house 
it naturally damp. Ventilate as freely as possible, and 
dust the foliage with flowers of sulphur on the first appear- 
anoe of the pest. 

2077. —Japanese Wineberry. — I have always 
round much valuable information in your paper. I should 
much like to grow the Japanese Wineberry {Sutras phceoi- 
coUslus) if it is quite hardy, and will do for a town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which stands very high, and a 
little smoke.—T. S. 

You might try the Rubus, as we think that it would 
be quite hardy in Yorkshire. See last weektf Gardening. 

2078. — Abntllon on a wall. -I wish to train an 
Abutilon up a conservatory wall. I c is in bloom in a pot at 
present. Ought it to be sunk in a tub? If so, when 
should I do so ?—N. O. Rbih. 

V The best time to put these plants out (under glass) is 
in the early spring. If possible, turn it out into a bed of 

2 ood, but not too rich, loamy soil, or else plant it out in a 
ox or large tub. 

2079.— Old Gladiolus bulbs — I have a number of 
Gladlolue Brenchleyensis whicb have offsetted. I venture 
to ask if the old corms are of any value for replanting next 
year, or should they be thrown away as uselew ? They 
are still plump.—A rthur Glovkeu 

V These are of little or no use, and had better be 
thrown away. Some of them might produce other small 
bulbtets , but good roots are now so cheap that such are not 
worth troubling with. 


2030.—Gutting Polnsettias for market.-Ca 
any of our readers explain to me bow I can keep thea 
from flagging when cut? As soon as I put them Int 
water they die quite off, and are fit for nothing. If som< 
one will be kind enough to explain when I must cut thee 
and what to do it will oblige me ?— Anxious. 

*** The plants are probably grown in a too high tempers 
tare. Harden them off in a comparatively cool house, an 
let them go rather dry before cutting . When cut, split th 
stems up a little, and place them in water at once. 

2081. —Plan of greenhouse.—I send you drawing 
of plan of present and proposed greenhouses. Will yoi 
kindly through your paper give me your opinion on th 
latter, and, if possible, suggest eome improvement?—A. R 
Kjtiout. 

*** The plan sent appears to be quite correct, though 
mo particulars of construction appear; but why no 
connect the boiler directly on to the pipes and do auw 
smith the elbows shown in the drawing J 

2082. —Standard Rose.—When should I cut bacl 
Rose Jeanuie Dickson ? Is has three long shoots, 3 fee 
long ; in fact, looks more like a climber ?—Anxious. 

*** The proper time to prune standard Roses is in th 
early spring—in March or the early part of April. Thei 
cut back the long shoots of your Rose to about a third o 
thesr length, and you will have a fine head next summer 
This is a vigorous growing variety. 

^ “-Odontoglossum cordatum.—I should b 
much obliged if you could tell me the reason of OJonto 
glossum cordatum starting into growth again wlthou 
flowering? Have I kept it too wet? How dry should i 
be kept during resting season ? I And It difficult, m mm- 
growth* are completed whilst others are growing.—N. L 

.*** Probably the growths have not been sufficient 
ripened, and you miy be keeping the plants in too mucl 
warmth, also, this being quite a cool-house Orchid, th 
plants should be kept moderately, but not too dry, until th 
tuns comes for them to start again. 

*934.—Preparation of manure.—Wanted, a bin 
♦o facilitate the rotting of etable-manure. My pour 
1 quid-manure over, and uses almost Immediately. Is thii 
a good plaa ?— D. L. 

plan described is a good one, but you do no 
stats the purpose for which ike manure is required. Th 
Quickest and best way to render stable-manure fit fw 

rMd ’A 01 ** in ® i**™, dry, am 

airy shed mr the like, or, if possible, in the sun outdoors 
tdlperfectly dry and sweet, token it may be used at once. 

aS^"^?'^ hsla ?T? ,nd , B ®fi?onia8 in winter.- 
Should Fuchsias and Begonias that have been put on on< 
side for the winter in cool greenhouse, kept at from 40 deg* 
to 50 degs., have any water during the winter?- 
Inquirer, 

*** Noen when at rest Fuchsias must have enough 
mtnrtwreto keep the tvood from shrivelling, or they wil 
perish. Bigonuu require little or no water in winter, <u 
a rule (those of the tuberous section, we mean), especially 
when not shaken out; but much depends upon how a~~ 
wurethey are stored. If ths tubers begin to get lin 
aamp them at once. y 
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2080.— Ivy leaved Pelargoniums* 4 scabby." - 

I should be much obliged if you will inform me about the 
enclosed Ivy “ Geranium " leaves. Are they diseased or 
attacked by iasects ? All the plants are affected in the 
same way. The plants were planted against the walls of a 
large, cool conservatory about a year ago, and grew well 
till about two mouths ago. The tope of the plants still 
look well. Will you kindly suggest a remedy ?—E. L. D. 

*♦* This is a kind of “scab ” to which these plamts 
appear to be very liable. We do not think it is caused by 
any insect, but have always attributed it to excessive heat 
or drought, or to a slight lack of nourishment. At any 
rate, it does little or no harm. The leaves sent are other¬ 
wise extremely healthy. 

2037.— Insects in garden.— I have taken a house in 
a large town in Yorkshire to which there is a garden 
attached, and I find that there is a vast amount of what 1 
should call white wireworm in it. They are very active, 
and the largest of them is about £ inch long and as thick 
as an ordinary pin. Tney prevent everything from growing 
as ic should. What must I do to get rid of them?—W. B. 

V If the insects are white and as small as you describe, 
they cannot be true wireworms, and without seeing a sam¬ 
ple it is impossible to say what they really are. The best 
thing to do is to give the ground a good dressing of fresh 
gas-lime at once. Let ie lie on the surface for two or three 
weeks, then lightly fork it in, and do not sow or plant 
anything on the ground before next March or April. 

2083.— Tulips In December.— What treatment ie 
necessary to have these in flower in early December, and 
what varieties are best adapted for the purpose?— 
SUBRBROOKB. 

*#* Obtain the bulbs in August or the early part of 
September, and pot or plant them thickly in brxss (this is 
the way the market-growers manage them) at once, 
covering them up xvith plenty of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre in 
a cool comer out-of-doors. By the middle or end of 
October they will be -well rooted and ready to start, when 
they should be cleaned over and brought into a warm house 
or pit at 60 degs. to 70 degs, where they will soon push up 
the buds and expand . Plenty of moisture must be used to 
keep insects away. 

2089. —Wintering Potatoes.— I am a young 
tradesman, and should be pleased if you could tell me how 
to keep Potatoes in the winter months, and if you think I 
could venture to buy 4 tons or 8 tons, using thsm as trade 
requires ? — Beginner. 

*** If you have a cellar, shed, or spare room from 
which frost can be excluded by some means, there is no 
difficulty in storing Potatoes safely through the winter. 
They may either be laid up in one or more good-siz td heaps , 
placing a layer of straw under, and plenty over them, 
both to exclude light and ward off a possible touch of frost, 
or else be stored in sacks, and these be stood close together. 
In either caw sort themover carefully beforehand, removing 
any diseased or unsound tubers. Of course, you know 
that some varieties “keep” very much better than others. 

2090. — Adlan turn Farleyense in a oase— Will 
you kindly tell me if there be any chance of my growing 
a Farleyense Fern in a glass-case in my dining-room, where 
there is always a good fire ? 1 am trying, but the fronds 
are becoming shrivelled. If tbe fronds die will the roots 
live ? Temperature about < 5 degs. or 70 degs. It has 
lived in the greenhouse all summer and done well.— 


*** This fine Fern is not a good variety for a case, 
though it is not impossible to manage it with care. It is 
probably the change from the free air of the greenhouse to 
the close atmosphere of the case that is causing the fronds 
to shrivel. The root will not, however, naturally die in 
consequence, and if you keep it warm enough will prob¬ 
ably start again, and very likely do well next season 

2091. — Heating a greenhouse.— In my garden I 
have a small greenbouse, which 1 should like to heat with 
hot water from the kitchen boiler. The greenhouse is 
below the boiler, about 5 feet. Would the water circulate 
down and up this.rise ?—W. B. 

V It w quite possible to heat a house on a lower level 
by tchat is called the “ return system,” but there must be 
a circulating cistern on a rather higher level than the 
boiler, and the pipes must be very carefully arranged, or it 
will not work properly, and at the best the system is only 
a makeshift. 11 would probably be better to heat the little 
house by means of a separate apparatus, consisting of suit¬ 
able pipes and a small boiler, heated by ail or gas. 

2092. — A patchy lawn.— My lawn, made two years 
ago, has a good deal of clay in the soil. Though plenty of 
mould has been put on, the Grass is very patchy still. Can 
you advise me? Would a sprinkling of sand have the effect 
of fining down the Grass?—O. J. H. 


*** As the top-dressings of soil do not do any good, the 
use of sand would certainly not be of much avail. It is 
the lack of drainage where the clay crops up that causes 
the bare patches The on’y way to make a really good job 
Of it is to pare off all the turf, drain the ground, if 
necessary, then dig over the surface, throwing out as much 
of the clay as can be done, and replacing with fresh, friable 
soil If there U too mush clay for this, work the top spit 
as well as possible, then put on 2 inches of coal-ashes, and 
relay the turf on this. If the weather keeps mild this may 
be done at once; othsi wise, wait till March or April. 

2093.— Prize-winning Incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—! was pleased to see the names of eight 
Japanese Chrysanthemums oc:upying the first positions 
in Gardening, December 7th, and i should be very pleased 
if someone would kindly give the names of a doaen 
Incurved kinds with the figures of same for 1895 for exhi¬ 
bition ?—A Constant Reader. 


* J compile ojpzuu list or varieties exhibited at tl 
great November show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society is not yet published, so we axe unable to contint 
the names yet. Judging from a very careful survey of tl 
exhibits on that occasion, you would be pretty safe \ 
you accepted the following names as the most successfi 
dtzsn Incurved varieties exhibited on the occasion referrt 
to: Mme Dgrrier (buff-yellow), Globe d'Or (yellow, shade 
buff), Charles H. Curtis (rich yellow), Jeanne d’Ai 
(blush-white), Empress of India (white). Lord AlcesU 
(. primrose-yellow ), Baron Hirsek ( orange-cinnamon 
Princess of Wales L blush-rose ), Miss M. A. Haaac 
tnnmrose-yellow). Prince Alfred (rosy-carmine). Viol\ 
Tomlin ( purple-violet ), Robert Petfield (silvery-mauve). 


2094.— Daturas.— Do these require much water? 
What mould is suitable for cuttings t Also, should they 
have much heat?— Truro. 

V* These plants, also known as Brugmansias, require 
free supplies of water during the season of growth and 
flowering (from about April to the end of September), also 
to be frequently syringed overhead in hot weather, as 
the foliage is liable to attacks of red-spider and other 
insects. They grow well in any good loamy soil moderately 
enriched with decayed manure or leaf-soil. Encourage a 
free growth during the spring and summer, potting the 
plants on two or three times, and keeping them in a light 
position, and they will flower freely towards the autumn. 
In winter keep them almost dry . 

2095 —Potting young Primulas.— Having Inst 
had some young Primulas sent me which have been pricked 
out, will you kindly inform me the proper mould for 
potting them in ? Also, do they require much water at 
present ?— Anxioub. 

%* The best compost for young plants of the Chinese 
Primula consists of nearly equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould (rather more of the former) with 
half a part of silver or other fine sand. Water them in well 
after potting, then cautiously until the pots fill with roots, 
but dew them overhead lightly on bright mornings to 
encourage progress. Y on will have to look after these well, 
and afford them a genial warmth, as it is very late to pot 
them now. 

2093.—A day soil.— Could you advise me as to treat¬ 
ment of a heavy clay soil In a garden over which ordinary 
soil and stable-manure have been put ? It was formerly a 
field.— N. C. Riks. 

*** In order to do any real good with this it must first 
be thoroughly well trenched and drained, putting the 
drains in closely, and.I feet to hfeet deep. Be sure to place 
plenty of broken bricks, clinkers, or any other rough mate¬ 
rial over the pipes. When trenching , work in some rather 
rough manure, also as much coal-ashes, road scrapings, 
leaf mould, old potting-soil, mortar rubbish, or anything 
of the kind, as possible. To bum a large proportion of 
such soil-in heaps with small coal-is also excellent. 
Mix the products with the staple , and place the rough 
lumps over the drains. Such soil needs to be worked and 
lightened as much as possible. 

2097.— Polnsettlas. — What heat do these require, 
mould, and what treatment after they flower, and it they 
lose their leaves ? I have a conservatory healed night and 
day {not hoi).— Truro. 

*** These plants require the heat of a stove or propaga- 
ting-house to strike the cuttings and grow the young plants 
on; but during the autumn they will do very well in a 
cool-house, and the bracts will expand slowly, and remain 
in beauty for a long time in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
60 degs, at night during the early part of the winter. 
After the bracts are over keep the plants moderately cool 
(warm greenhouse temperature) and dry until about 
April, when they should be again removed to a stove heat 
to produce cuttings. Soil, good turfy loam, with a little 
leaf-mould or hot-bed manure and some tand. 

2093.— Alonsoa lnolslfolla falling.— I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me why my Alonsoa has been 
an utter failure for the last two years ? Previously to that 
it did well. I had large, perpetually-blooming plants. I 
struck cuttings, and they are now good-sized plants, but 
the foliage ie undeveloped, and there are no blossoms. 
The plants are in a cool greenhouse in mixed soil.— Enter¬ 
prise. 

*»* This is a very easy plant to grow, and there must be 
something radically wrong with the soil or treatment; but 
at a distance, and without full particulars, it t« impossi¬ 
ble to say what. Try again , starting with the best cuttings 
you can find, and fresh soil. We can see no trace of imeets 
or any disease on the leaf sent. 

2099 —Utilising pits.— I have two unused pits, 
which I am now having put in repair. They are 12 feet 
long, width 7 feet, and depth 4 feet; the smaller one 8 feet 
long, 7 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. What oould 1 grow in 
them to be moat profitable? Any hints as to how and 
what I should do with them would be gladly received. I 
have plenty of etable-manure.— A Constant Reader. 

*** We do not think you can do better than make up 
Mushroom-beds in both pits now, and when this crop is 
over, or some time in April next, clear them out, refill with 
fresh manure, and grow a summer crop of Cucumbers in 
them. During the past season Cucumbers have been the 
most profitable of all fruit crops, and they do well in such 
pits with proper oare, while Mushrooms are always sale¬ 
able at a fair to good price, and if you oan get the crop will 
pay you well. 

2100 .— Primulas damping.—I would be much 
obliged if you would kindly Tet me know through your 
valuable paper the cause of the mildew and rot that have 
attacked my double Primulas. I herewith send you a 
couple of stalks as a specimen. This is the flret year 1 have 

f rown doubles, but have always been extremely success- 
ul with the sin ale. Do the double require a warmer or 
drier atmosphere ? I have only three or four plants of 
them, and they are in a greenhouse with the single ones, 
and the temperature ie generally about 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
How can I prevent and cure this disease? A reply in 
next week’s issue will greatly oblige—T. F. C. 

*** This appears to be simply the result of excessive 
moisture, and a somewhat soft or rank growth in the 
plants, probably due to over rich soil, or too much liquid- 
manure. We have always found the doubles do best with 
about 5 degs. more warmth, and a rather drier atmosphere 
than the single kinds; but the temperature named is 
ample, and ought to suit both kinds well. Perhaps the 
plants are standing where damp from some source settlm 
on them, and there is nothing to dissipate it. Try them 
on a shelf or near a hot-water pipe, and give nothing but 
a little soot or lime in the water. 

2101 —Roses, etc.— (1), I have just received somesmal 
Marshal Niels from one of the firms advertising in Gar¬ 
dening. The stems are green, but tbe thorns on them 
black. What is the oause r They only came one day's jour¬ 
ney. 2, In my neighbour’s garden there is a large Oak-tree. 
The branches overbaDg my garden, but are very high, 
only shade my garden a little in the evening. Is it likely 
to have a bad effect on my Tea Roses which I am planting 
now? (8), Will dwarf Mar&hal Niels planted In sunny 
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part of garden bloom outdoors, and what la beet protec¬ 
tion for some Joet planted? Soil, dry and sandy.— 
Feu*. 

V (4 We do not understand this at off, and cannot 
remember ever having even black thorns on this Rose. 
Certainly not on young plants. (£). No, we do not think 
that a little shade of this kind will have any injurious 
eject on the dowering of your Roses. (5), Yes, in sunny 
and sheltered spots, and with suitable soil, this Rose occa¬ 
sionally does, and blooms well out-of-doors. On a warm 
wall we have seen it really magnificent; but it cannot be 
classed as a good outdoor Rose, alt the same. 

8102 .—“ Geranium ” cuttings.—Will you kindly 
inform me the way to treat “ Qeranlnm ” cuttings after 
they have struck? Mine have excellent roots, and I 
should like to know if I opuld pot them off into small 
sizes about the early partof January, as they are getting 
drawn up too long? Also, the same with my 
“ Geraniums V* I can give them eome heat—40 degs. to 
45 degs.—in severe weather.—A Turks Tsars’ Reader. 

*** It is too early to pot the plants off yet, especially as 
you can only command a temperature of 4 0 degs. to 
45 degs. The middle or end of February will be time 
enough under the circumstances ; then place each in a 
S-inch pot, using good loamy soil and three or four small 
crocks in the bottom of each for drainage . Keep them os 
warm as you can, and rather dose for a month or so until 
they have rooted out. In the meantime keep the cuttings 
near the glass, and water only as needed. 

2 ioj —Flowers for garden facing north.—I 
should like to know what perennials and annuals, eta, 
would be suited to a garden with north aspect, light soil, 
In Bournemouth ?—'Toffy. 

*»* Pansies should do well here , the beds being moder' 
ately well manured , also Primroses in variety , Spirceas • 
Aquilegias, Anemone japonica.A. apennina, A. sylves- 
tns, etc.; Centranthus ruber, Corydalis nobilis, Doroni- 
eums of sorts , Dielytra spectabilie, Digitalis ( Foxgloves j, 
Funkias, Ovum montanum, etc.; Scabious , Tussilago 
fragrans (Winter Heliotrope ), and others, with Fuchsias, 
hardy and otherwise, perennial Asters, and in the more 
sunny parts Carnations and Pinks. Few annuals will 
thrive if the garden is much shaded. Mignonette being 
about the best. Calceolarias and Begonias should do well. 

2104 —Climbing Bose.—Will you kindly advise me 
what to do with my climbing Rose William Allen 
Richardson ? Last spring I bad over two hundred blooms, 
and the tree seemed very heelthy, but during the summer 
it hee looked very feeble and Ium only a few new shoots, 
none over e foot long, end those stunted. There Is no 
green-fly, and it has been carefully watered all summer. 
It is in a bed in an unheated greenhouse against a south 
wall.—I’ rnritu. 

*#* Although you state that the plant was " carefully 
watered ” during the summer, yet the appearance 
described points directly to injury from the drought and 
intense heat experienced. When a plant of this fine Rose 
does mike a start it usually continues to grow well and 
bloom profusely. It may be suffering from the strain 
caused bu an excessive crop of flowers last year, or simply 
from exhaustion of the soil. Try the effect of a good 
mulch of half decayed stable-manure over the roots next 
M with tun or three pailfuls of water twice a toeekin 
hot or dry weather, and frequent syringings in the early 
morning. 

2105.—White and yellow Roses.—which are 
the beet vigorous, free-flowering, fragrant, pure white 
Roses for outdoors, Teas, H.P.’s, etc., for bushes? Also, 
would you kindly name one or two of the best pure 
whites and yellows (Teas, eta) for half-standards tor 
graves ?—Jardin. 

*** There are very few white Roses indeed among the 
Tea-scented varieties suitable for outdoor culture, 
especially near London. The well-known Niphetos is 
quite useless, but you may try the Hon. Elitk Gifford, 
InnoeenU Pirola, the Queen, and White Perle, but much 
depends upon the soil, aspect, treatment, etc. Noisette 
AinUe Vioert will do well, ana of R.P.’e you may safely 
plant Merveille de Lyon, Boule de Neige, Perle des 
Blanches, and White Baroness. As half-standards, Perle 
des Jardins, Marie Van Houtte, Mine. Hosts, and 
Souvenir d'Blise Vardon would be suitable. 

2106 —Best pink and crimson Roses.—I am 
preparing to plant some H.P. Roses, two or three sorts 
only, ana would feel obliged if you would kindly state 
which you consider the (1) best II. P. light pink Rose, (2) 
and beet H P. dark red Rose in regard to perpetual 
blooming, free flowering, fragrance, form of flower, and 
vigour of constitution ? I have been recommended John 
Hopper or Mrs. John Lxing for the first, and Charles 
Lsfebvre for the second. Dj vou endorse the selections? 
Which is the bettor garden R*e—John Hopper or Mrs. 
JohnLiing? Which U the more perpetual-flowering of 
the two ? The chief purpose of my planting is to secure 
plenty of cut-bloom.—J a rdih. 

*,* Mrs. J. Lain# is undoubtedly the finer Rose of the 
two mentioned, and is generally considered the best pink 
H.P. variety in cultivation. We should not like to say 
that it is more constant or profuse in bloom than John 
Hopper, but it is sure to give perfect satisfaction In the 
way of a deep red or crimson, Chas Lefsbvrc is undoubt¬ 
edly excellent, but as an all-round Rose of this class of 
colour Gen Jacqueminot is usually supposed to take the 
lead, and Senateur Vaisse and Duke of Biinburgh are 
both excellent. It it difficult to choose, but we should 
incline to one of the last two, we think. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsmum laws- 
tratsd, 87, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Nam 08 of plants— w. E. Close.—I, C Utley a 
lobata, also known as L«lia Boothiana ; 2, Lasiandra 
macrantba; 3, B.lbergia rhodocyanea; 4, Oibotium prin- 
ceps syn. Cvathea insignia ; 5, Anthericum variegatum. 

- E. J. Fleming.— Primula obconica; it should be re- 

potted at the turn of the year in loamy soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould and sharp silver-sand. Plaoe on the shelf of a 

warm greenhouse.- A. 

R G. G.— Immature fruits 
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carpus vulgaris). - A Constant Reader.—Plasm send 

both the plants when in flower; it is impossible to name 
from withered leaves or a single seed-pod, end we do not 

attempt it.- South Devon.— 1, Griselinla littoralis; 8, 

Groundsel-tree (Bvooharis halimlfolia).- C. M. Burden. 

—Winter Cherry (Phyealis Alkekengi). We do not know 

whether the fruits are fit to eat.- Mrs. C. Boyd.—Iris 

fimbria to. 

Names Of fruit. — John Parsons. — Cornish 

Aromatic.- Burleigh.— We can make nothing more 

then Cox's Orange Pippin of It.- South Devon.— The 

numbers were mixed up; the big Apple is Peasgood’e 
Nonesuch, the small one that a t Pyrus japonioa, the other 
Reinette do Canada, The plants are named in the proper 

plaoe. - Apples in box, but no name attached.—I, Winter 

Queening; 2 and 3, Ribeton Pippin (we can make nothing 
more of them than this, one tree possibly being on anotber 
stock to the other); 4, Downton Pippin ; 5, Golden Knob; 
6, Kerry Pippin.- G. H. Norris — It la Beurri Biel, but 

f >robably on the Pear-stock, when it would be muoh 

nferlor to fruit from a tree on any other. - W. Sharp. 

—Winter Nells without a doubt. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wo 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. W. Cooke.—We know of no such book, but the 
“Garden Annual,” published at this office, price one 

shilling, will help you.- Heron .—The shrubs mentioned, 

exoept the Pyrus, are better for a wall, except in quite 
southern gardens. We know of no really good work 
suitable for you, but shall be pleased to answer any 

2 ueatione.- Derbeian .—Apply to the Secretary, Royal 

iorticultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

reek to “Mias V. Moore,” “O’Fer- 
Constant Reader/*" Amateur, Worth- 
Oomard," "A. Y.," “W. Oldham," 
hanks for your note; it shall bs pub* 


Replies next \ 

rail/’ "G. H. M ,” ■' A 
ing," "Hamilton EL 
0. S. Wigan ” (many t 
liahed next week), eta 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly committee meeting was held 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, E.C., on 
Monday evening, December 9th. After the 
minutes of the previous committee meeting had 
been read and confirmed, correspondence of a. 
very varied character was read. The oommiti 
tee oould not agree to the request of the Birsta 
Chrysanthemum and Caxton Society to pur¬ 
chase a certificate of the society for one of its 
deserving members, as their roles did not permit 
of it. The recommendation of the Jubilee 
sub-committee that all boards for exhibiting 
Japanese blooms shall measure 28 inches by 
21 inches, allowing 7 inches from centre to centre 
of eaoh hole, and be the regulation size at future 
exhibitions, was heartily supported, and recom¬ 
mended for adoption at the annual general 
meeting. It was decided that the annual 
meeting take plaoe Monday, 24 th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1896. The committee also unanimously 
agreed to subscribe the sum of £30 toward 
the September show at the Royal Aquarium next 
year. Of this amount £20 was voted for early 
Chrysanthemums and £10 for Dahlias. It was 
suggested that September 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 
should be the date of the show, but after it was 
pointed out how muoh better the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were likely to be a week later, it was 
agreed that September 9bh, 10th, and 11th, 
should be the fixed date of the show. October 
6 th, 7th, and 8 r -h, were fixed for the seoond 
exhibition, and the late show for December 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd. Thirty-four new members were 
elected, together with five Fellows, and three 
affiliated societies : St. Botolph (Colchester) 
Chrysanthemum Society, East Fife Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, and the Newton Abbott Chrysan¬ 
themum Society. Altogether this year, 153 new 
members and Fellows have been eleoted. 


Very few new varieties were submitted to the 
floral committee on Wednesday, 11th inat, but 
two or three of them received certificates. The 
only exhibition variety aocorded this honour 
was— 

Mrs. R. W. E. Murray. —A large dense 
white J apanese flower, with long, narrow florets, 
twisting and incurving. A useful late variety. 
From Mr. R. W. E. Murray, Edinburgh. The 
other variety receiving a certificate was— 

Janette Sheahan. —This is a very valuable 
late decorative variety of Japanese form; colour, 
rich yellow, centre deep orange. The flowers 
with age pass into a rich, dear yellow. The 
plants exhibited were 2 feet 6 inches above 
the rim of the pots, and were eaoh carrying 
about two dozen useful deoorative flowers op 


[stems covered with deep green foliage. The 
raiser was able to cat blossoms from this variety 
as late as February 15th in the present year. As 
a market variety it should be highly valued. 
From Mr. Sheahan, Wimbledon. 

Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead, was awarded a 
small silver medal for a collection of out 
Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM AND FRUIT SHOW 
IN CARLI8LE. 

A NUMKROUSLT-attended meeting of gardeners 
and others was held recently to promote a 
Chrysanthemum flower show in Carlisle next 
year. After some discussion it was decided to 
form a society to be called the Carlisle and 
Cumberland Horticultural Society, and to hold 
a Chrysanthemum and frnit show under its 
auspices next autumn, and possibly a flower show 
earlier in the season. Mr. Sale, of Botcherby, 
was appointed secretary pro tan. The Mayor of 
Carlisle was appointed president; a large 
number of gentlemen residing in the distriot 
were appointed vioe-presidents ; and Mr. Watt, 
jon., Koowefield, was eleoted treasurer. 


BIRDS. 

THE MISSEL-THRUSH (TURDUS 
VISCIVORUS). 

This bold, pugnacious bird is closely allied to 
the Song-Thrush, exceeding it in sise, but is 
very inferior to it in melody and richness of 
voice. It frequents old orchards, gardens, and 
woods where its notes, which are more 
distinguished for power than variety, may be 
heard as early as the month of January, while 
perched on the highest branoh of some tall tree. 
In some parts of the country it is oalled the 
8 torm-cock, because its notes are supposed to 
forbode windy and wet weather. The nest of 
the Missel-Thrush is composed of Moss and 
coarse dried Grass, interwoven with wool and 
lined with fine bents, or Grasses, and is generally 
placed in the fork of a tree, or on a branoh at 
its junction with the trunk. The eggs are of a 

g reenish-white, spotted with light and dark 
rown, and are four or five in number. During 
the breeding season this bird is fieroe ana 
pugoaoioas, driving to a distanoe with mat 
fury such birds as approach the immediate 
precincts of its nest. The berries of the Mistle¬ 
toe (which is generally found parasitic on large, 
;ed Apple-trees), are much sought after by 
issel-Thrushes during the winter season; they 
are also very partial to Cherries, Raspberries, 
and Ivy berries. When the breeding season is 
over they unite in considerable looks, some¬ 
times consisting of forty or fifty individuals. 

_ 8. S. G. 

Treatment of Bullfinch and Canary 

(G. M. Wadlow ).—Fainting fits and giddiness 
and epilepsy are generally Drought on through 
the cages containing the birds being hung high 
up on the walls of a room where there is a fire or 
gas burned, and birds kept in this way often 
also cast their feathers and cease to sing; -and 
in such close, poisonous air it is not to be 
wondered at that their systems should beoome 
affeoted. When cages are hung about faoe high 
it is found that the birds enjoy better health, 
and very seldom suffer from fits. Being allowed 
to pass their days in the impure air of tne upper 
part of a living room is the cause of the un¬ 
timely ending of the lives of numberless cage- 
birds. Epilepsy is also often brought on 
by feeding and indulging too freely in sweet, 
pampering food which tends very mnoh to 
weaken the birds. When a bird is attaoked 
with a fit of epilepsy a cold bath is often of great 
service in restoring it. 

Death of Canaries (J. IF.).—You an 
not treating your birds j udioiously in respeot to 
diet, etc. Still, it is rather singular that you 
should have lost four in so short a time. The 
one sent for examination is in somewhat poor 
condition, the claws much soiled, and the plum¬ 
age in a rough state. In order to keep Canaries 
in health, diet, air, and cleanliness are points 
to be rigidly attended to. With respect to food, 
Canary-seed, the small brown Rape-seed, and 
occasionally a little bruised Hemp, and Poppy 
seed form the best diet, to which should be 
added a small quantity of Groundsel, Chiokweed, 
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Plantains, etc. Pure fresh water for drink¬ 
ing and bathing should be supplied 
daily. At times, more especially during 
the moulting season, a piece of clean iron should 
be put into the drinking water. This becoming 
oxydised on the surface, communicates to it a 
tonic property. Good ventilation is an impor¬ 
tant matter, as the Canary can bear neither a 
hot, close room nor exposure to cold. You 
will find cuttlefi3h-bone a most excellent thing 
for keeping your birds in good health, and which 
they are very fond of nibbling at if a piece be 
placed between the wires of the cage. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Poultry-keeping (B. j- Fleming).— Pro¬ 
viding that you keep your poultry-house and 
run sweet and clean you may keep Fowls as near 
to a dwelling-house as you please. We occa¬ 
sionally hear of the crowing of a cock being 
objected to by a neighbour, but in this matter 
much depends upon the vocal powers of chanti¬ 
cleer. As to size of run, 5 square feet or 
G square feet should be allowed to each Fowl 
kept, and even with this allowance of space the 
run ought to bo roofed in, or the ground 
soon becomes moist and sloppy in damp 
weather. Dry earth or sifted coal-ashes 
spread over the surface of the run, 
and turned over or raked daily, will 
be found to prove valuable as a deodoriser, 
absorbing all odour. If your roosting-plaoe is 
well ventilated and thoroughly cleansed every 
day it need not be larger than to comfortably 
contain the number of Fowls kept. This 
especially applies to the winter-time, for if the 
hens be then crowded into small roosting space, 
the mutual imparting of animal heat will 
encourage the production of eggs, and it is the 
winter management of Fowls and the produc¬ 
tion of winter eggs that decides the question 
of profit or loss in poultry-keeping. 

Lame Fowls (G. Illd ).—It is very likely 
that your Fowls have suffered from liver disease, 
and if you had described the post-mortem 
appearances of those that have died, it would 
have been possible to speak positively. You 
should get the next examined by a practical 
friend ii you are not experienced enough to 
detect the trouble yourself. If it is liver 
disease you should get rid of the Fowls, and by 
no means breed from them, because if you do, 
the disease, which is hereditary, will always 
exist in your poultry-yard. We do not under¬ 
take post-mortems on poultry. 

2107.— Does poultry-farming pay ?—Can any of 
jour readers inform me as to whether poultry-farming 
pays, or not ? I should also like to know the best time of 
year and stock required to start such an undertaking, and 
the name of some good and cheap treatise on the subject? 
I shall be glad of any other information they can give.— 
South Devon. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Chocolate pudding .—\ lb. of grated 
chocolate, ^ lb. of sponge cakes or savoy bis¬ 
cuits, £ pint of milk, 1 oz. caster sugar, three 
eggs. Warm the milk, add to it the chocolate 
and crumbled cakes, and stir it all over the fire 
till the chocolate is dissolved ; leave the mixture 
to cool. Beat up the yolks of the eggs and 
whisk their whites to a stiff froth, mix them and 
the sugar into the other ingredients, pour the 
pudding into a buttered mould, tie it down, and 
steam it into a saucepan of boiling water for one 
hour. Serve with whipped cream or a choco¬ 
late sauce made of £ pint of milk, A oz. of grated 
ohocolate, and sugar to taste, stirred over the 
fire till boiling. 


Savoy Cake. —Put fourteen whole eggs in 
a pair of scales on one side, and their weight in 
fine sugar on the other side of the scale. Then 
take out the whole of the sugar and seven of 
the eggs, balancing the remaining seven with 
fine flour ; set aside the flour, break the eggs, 
put the whites and yolks separate ; add to the 
yolks the sugar that you have weighed, a little 
rasped Lemon-peel, and some chopped dried 
Orange-flowers ; beat them up together half-an- 
hour ; then whip the whites of the eggs, add 
them to the flour, and very gradually mix the 
whole together, stilling the ingredienti 
the whisk as you pr^ceed^ yia\ 


ents with 
^a cake- 


ring, well buttered, put in the cake, and set in 
an oven, moderately hot, a full hour and a-half. 
When done, turn it out gently upon a dish ; if 
it is of a fine golden colour serve it simply, but 
if it is too much coloured, ice it with very fine 
sugar, the white of an egg, and the juice of half 
a Lemon, beaten together with a wooden spoon 
till it is very white. Take care not to serve the 
cake till tho ice is dry. 

Rice crumpets.— Scald $ pint of milk ; 
boil 1 cupful of Rice fifteen minutes. Let the 
milk become cool, then add half a cupful of 
yeast ; drain the Rice as dry as possible, then 
add the milk and 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, a little salt and 3 cupfuls of flour. Mix 
well, cover and stand the mixture in a warm 
place until it becomes very light. Grease large 
muifin-rings, place them on a hot griddle, half 
fillj each one with the batter, cook slowly until 
brown on one side, then turn them and brown 
the other ; butter them, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, and serve quickly from hot dish. 

Peach toast. —Cut some round slices off 
milk rolls, remove the crust, and fry them a pale 
yellow in butter. Take a tin of preserved 
Peaches, turn out the juice into a saucepan, add 
a little sugar. Boil it up, put in the Peaches, 
simmer a few minutes, drain them, and place 
half a Peach, concave side uppermost, on eaoh 
piece of bread ; place a piece of Currant jelly in 
the cavity of each Peach, pour the syrup round, 
and serve. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.— Cut off the tops of 
the Tomatoes, and carefully scoop out a portion 
of the interior; lay them in a buttered tin. 
Chop as fine as possible a thin rasher of bacon, 
a little Parsley and Summer Savoury, pepper 
and salt, a tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, with 
half an egg ; mix welL Fill the Tomatoes with 
the mixture, bake in a sharp oven five minutes, 
garnish with sprigs of Tarragon or Watercress, 
and Bervo at once, each Tomato being placed on 
a round of fried bread. 

Caramel pudding.— Put some loaf sugar 
to boil with a little water, stir occasionally, 
and when it has become a dark brown, com¬ 
pletely coat the bottom of a mould with it, and 
let it set. Make a custard by mixing the yolks 
and whites of about five eggs with sufficient 
milk to fill the mould, and sweeten with about 
2 oz. of caster EUgar. Butter the sides of the 
mould when the sugar is quite set, and fill it 
with the custard, which should be strained. Lay 
a piece of paper on the top, and set it in a sauce¬ 
pan half full of hot water; put on a cover, and 
let it boil gently for about an hour ; turn it out 
when cold. 

Shrewsbury cake.— Quarter of a pound 
of butter, i lb. caster sugar, 6 cz. flour, nalf-a 
teaspoonful of spice, one egg. Put the butter 
and caster sugar into a basin, and beat them 
together till the mixture is of the same con¬ 
sistence as cream. Should the butter be very 
hard, it might be beaten over hot water. Add 
the egg and spice (mixed together), and beat all 
together thoroughly ; then stir in smoothly, by 
degrees, the flour, care being taken or it will 
get lumpy. Flour the rolling-pin and roll out 
the paste quite thin, and cut it into shapes. 
Bake in a tin well floured or greased till of a 
light brown, which will be in about twenty 
minutes or half-an hour. 

Stewed Raisins. —This is a wholesome 
dish, which is to be recommended. In cases of 
habitual constipation it often does good. Stone 
1 lb. of good Raisins, and add a teacupful of cold 
water ; let them soak in this all night, and then 
put them into a lined stewpan (or jar in the 
oven), and cook slowly until quite tender. They 
may bo eaten warm or cold, with a slice of whole¬ 
meal bread. The commencement of breakfast is 
the best time to eat them. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should Bend for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouse*. Ac., complete from 48o , post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY and Oo., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-sfrent Windhili. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


or nnn pairs of leggings, just passed 

out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 73. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H J. QAB8QN. Government Contractor. Rye. 


■TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

large pieces of Taiyaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for oovers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GA8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


THEL0U6HB0B0U6H BOILER. 



The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 


The Immenso sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out iu recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

tST REDUCTION IN PRICES. - Owing to improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con¬ 
sequent cheapening in the ooet of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe - - £2 12 

No. 2. „ 200 „ „ 3 15 

No. 3. „ 400 „ „ ... 5 0 

Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists arid Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Stroot, E.C. 



THE CONICAL BOILER 


|« the Oheap< 


most efficient, and Eoo- 
Foi 


; io mi cal Boiler ever invented. £or heating 
Oreenhouaes,Conservatoriea, Warehouses, 
Churches, ChapelB, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and oannot 
burn hollow. Bole Makers, 

NEWSUM, ROBERTS, ft CO., 
BKESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

IN 8TOCK SIZES. 

15-oz. 21-oz. 1 12 by 10, IS by 12, 18 by 14, 21 by 14, 

4ths .. 7s. 6d. 10s. 4 14 by 12, 20 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 

per 100-ft. box. 116 by 12. lb by 14, 2 J by 16, 25 by 18, Ac. 
1J by 3 prepared Hash Bar at 5s. per 100 feet. 
Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square ; Matching, 4s. 9d.; 2 by 4 at id. 
per foJt run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron¬ 
mongery, Paints, Ac. Catalogues free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, BIHH0P8QATB STREET WlTUlN. LONDON, B O. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES. 

Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat; 
2 hours for about ia. wit < ut attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee's. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, 

3 4, Victoria Street, West mins ter, London. 

AAPA WILL BUY THE 

4>20(J PATENT, STOCK, & TOOLS 

for manufacturing an article needed in almost every garden, 
and for which, if properly shown up, there would be an un- 
li mited demand.—Apply to C R EWS & SON, Exmouth, Dev on. 

QPORT.—Noiseless Rabbit Rifles, 9i. ; Pocket 

O Rifles, 9s. 6d. Walking-s'ick Guns, 15s. Noiseless Cart¬ 
ridges, Is. 6d. 100. Garden Guns, 2s. 3i.; extra powerful, 
3s. 3d. American Pocket Catapults. Is. 3d. Rabbit 
Bolters, superior to ferrets, Is. packet. Guns, Rifles, 
Nets, Traps, Decoys, Sporting Requisites. Games, &o. 
Lists. Id. Carriage paid.—JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist, 
Sunderland. _ 

DAIR OF YOUNG SWANS For Sale, Price 

■L 15b.— Apply H. LONGLEY, Kingscote, Eatt Grinatead, 
Sussex. __ 

TTORSES FOR SALE —A Powerful Brougham 

-LL MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 nanda. Also an active, 
staunch, CHE8NUT COB, mare, rising 6 yrs , has been con¬ 
stantly driven, and is perfectly quiet. A PAIR of handsome 
0HE3NUT PONIE8, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD CART MAKE, 7 yrs. old. sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed iu all cases.—Apply 
W. STEELE. Ridge Hill, Kingscote. Sussex _ 

H.ARDENER (Head), where two or three are 

employed.- Viecount Midleton will be pleased to recom¬ 
mend G. Rodwell, who has lived with him for four years, to 
any lady or geutlemaD requiring a thoroughly trustwoithy, 
practical man; experienced in all branches of the profes¬ 
sion; exepllent references; age 30; married, no family.— 
RODWELL Pep er-Harow Park, Godaiming, Surrey. _ 

H.ARDENER ; place of trust ; quite able to 

'T lay out a new place; life experience in landscape work, 
and all branches of gardening and management of a gentle¬ 
man's eitate. — Address, "W. J. B.," 3, Gladstone-rosd, 
Hors ham. HuMex.____ 

\A7ANTED, thoroughly experienced Kitchen 
» » GARDENER for large kitchen garden; no bothy; 
25 to 30 years of age; must nave good character. Apply by 
| letter, with full particulars—M k. BOND, Head Gardener, 
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12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Ltd.) 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

HO S i r NORWICH. 


(KEITH’S AND GRIFFITHS’ PATENTS). 

BOILERS TO HEAT FROM 20 TO 200 FEET OF 4-INCH PIPE. 

Can be ATTACHED to any EXISTING PIPES of any DIAMETER. 

Change of Boilers easily ©fleeted in one day. 

Pull particulars and Testimonials to the extraordinary efficiency of there Boilers, mere 

_ especially where they have been substituted for saddles and other boners, and showing 

that they can be relied on. 

. y.fpa TO BURN WITHOUT ATTENTION FOR A MINIMUM OF 
(2 H0URg AND UP T0 24 HOURS. 

To Maintain an Even Temperature during this time and 
to bo very easily managed. 

APPLY TO THE SECRETARY , 


GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY 

x ;Carriage Paid on 
• Orders of 40s. 

6 ft. by 3 ft. £1 10 0 16 ft. by 4 ft. £2 0 0 

12 ft bv 3 ft. 2 17 0 | 12 ft. by 4 ft. 3 Q n 


12 Hours’ Stove Syndicate (Ltd.), Southampton 


SPAN - ROOF 
CARDEN 
FRAME. 


^ FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hamtnerle**, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Bides, and fitted to take 12-gange 
O F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long taupe nnd great penetration Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting. Us. each. Donhle-harrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39*. Air Guns, 12s. 6<d. WalkiDg-stiok Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns. 7s. fid. Send 3 stamps for Pri^e List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO.. Bath-street, Birmingham. 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BR0CKLEY ROAD, BR0CKLEY, LONDON. 


CUCUMBER ^ 
FRAME. Up 

Carriage Paid on 
Orders of 40s. 
to most stations. 

4 ft. by 6 ft.. £1 15 0 


£C± ■ A Free ox Bail tv Lon now 

IB 8 H £■ packages included. 

tfl X \ 15 os.. 100 ft Woa.lOO 

I 0 I JKl £ * 4ths „ 8s. fid. _ 11s. fid. 

V W Jrds .. 9s. 6<L .. Ul 5d 
n< fnlUncino <* a List of tints always in stock *— 

ID by 8. 12 by 9. 12 by 10. 14 by 10 16 by 12. 18 by 19. 20 by 19. 
13 by 1L 14 by ll 17 by 13. *0 by 18. 24 by 18. 22 hy 16. 24 by 16. 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any Her at a slight adeanee on the above prices. 

Glass Is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of class and packing Is guaranteed 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be ir 
sound oonditlon Paint, 4d. per lb.: Putty. Id. per lb. 

Please wrife for prioe* for large quantities, when noils’ 
q notation will be sent by return post mentioning this papa* 
J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Load and Glass Warehouse 
3u Moor-lane. CrlpploR&to. London. K.O. 


No. 77.— VIOLET FRAME, Gft by 4tt, 
similar to No. 75. 




BOILERS OF ALL MAKES & SIZES. 

TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, A FITTINGS. 


This Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre- 
pared especially for amateurs, mode of Beat- Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants. Painted one coat, 16-ox. glass, all neces¬ 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 

Na 1 8nan-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £3 16 0 7 ft long 5 ft wide £1 8 0 

9 ft „ 6 ft „ 4 0 0 8 ft „ 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft „ 7 ft 5 0 0 10 ft „ 7 ft .1 4 10 0 

12 ft m 8 ft „ 6 0 0 12 ft „ 8 ft ,, 5 10 0 


CH^AP T No 47a —Lean to, 10ft. by 7ft £8 *0 
« B rruu,..ore 49*.-8 faK, lWt by 8ft. 10 10 
CnEENH jUSES J Well made, glazed, painted, A car. pd. 


THE CHALLENGE HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted tor Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as f ffective as the best 
ever offered to the public. 

. . Consists of double heating 

b-A _ A _ /fo r tubes, whereby a larger heating 

-yRL—i■ ■tjftwMjnijjr surface is obtained with less 

water, and ooneequentlya less 
expenditure of fuel. Price 
from 21/-. The Celebrated 
Asbestos Water Wick Stove, 
frT■■ ~ 25/-. Oil Stoves for Green- 

houses, from 3/6. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue , with Testimonials, free by post. 

W. POO R E & CO. , Hot-water Engineers, 139, Cue apside. E.O. 


359, BR0CKLEY ROAD, BR0CKLEY, S.E. 


SILVER MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Section or Boilek, showing Action or Hot Bi-a-st. 


Superior Portable House, bolted together, made 
of selected seasoned red deals, 20 by 12, £52; 15 by 10, £16 : 
12 by 8, £12. 2l-oz Glass for roof; 15-oz. side and ends; cut 
to size. Painted 3 coats. Carriage paid anywhere. Stock 
ready : sent off day as ordered. Don't want money till House 
arrives.—HARDY BRUIN A CO.. LEICESTER. 


i— A. P. JOHNSON, 

Wilmington, Hull. 

V Span. No. 17. Lean-to. No.18 

7 Ft. Ft. £ s. Ft. Ft. £ a 

rrFKWH 1 is by 8. .10 10 why 8.. 8 14 

'..-'ll 20 by 10. .14 8 25 by 10..14 7 

30 by 12..21 7 20 by 12..14 7 

‘ 35 by 14..27 14 30 by 12.. 19 ( 

Greenhouses of the best con¬ 
struction. with glass cut to size. No. 28.—Cucumber Frame, 
9ft. by 4ft., glazed and painted, £2. Car. paid to any Btalion 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. Price Lists post free. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories Libraries Bedrooms, &o. 


Patents KX398. 

» 10 , 674 . 


Weekly, price One Halfpenny, 


COTTAGE 

CARDENINC 


Fix in End of House. No Brickwork Required 
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FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
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ffAM WORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 

A pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
service. Also Yelts, same ago Strongly recommended a e 
the best bacon Hogs. PigB of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail Wost Hoathly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
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FRUIT. 

BIO GOOSEBERRIES AND VINES. 

A Note from Canada. 

You will perhaps be a little surprised to know 
that Gardening oomes to me every week in 
this pwt of the world. It does, and is well 
read, and my object in writing is to try and get 
more information about those big Lancashire 
Gooseberries your correspondent “H.” tells 
about in November 2nd issue. The climate here 
is very favourable for the onltivation of the 
Eoglish Gooseberry, but the American kinds 
are hot worth growing; they are too small 
Some of the people here have imported some of 
the English sorts, and after seeing them in fruit 
the American ones are thrown out of the garden. 
Will you or some of your correspondents kindly 
say what weight and size a good Gooseberry 
should be, grown with suitable cultivation and 
on the right kind of soil ? I have heard it said 
that there are some extra large ones grown at 
Smallwell, in the County of Durham, bat I was 
not prepared for the following Bizes and weights 
given by a Mr. Biker (an old Staffordshire 
gentleman who lives out here). We were 
talking about big Gooseberries grown on this 
island, when Mr. Baker said, “I will tell yon 
the largest Gooseberries I have seen. It is 
forty-four or forty-five years ago I saw Mr. 
James Skidmore’s Gooseberries in Stafford¬ 
shire. The ones I saw were as large as 
a bantam’s egg, and they told me that 
he had grown some 4 ozs. in weight. But, mind 
you, I aid not see those.” Will some of your 
readers tell me of two or three good outside 
Grape-Vines? I grow Moore’s Diamond and 
Muscadine. They both ripen the fruit, but are 
a little too late, not ripening before October. 
There is a Grape-Vine grown at Hampton Court 
Palace which is much talked about. Will you 
tell me the name of it, or if any of the same 
kind can be purchased anywhere ? One of your 
writers says: “ There is something fascinating 
about fruit-growing where one has got all the 
best sorts.” Well, there is. I wonder if he 
would believe that I sent above a thousand 
miles for a new tree—a new Plnm ? Its name 
is Gold, and it is by trade-mark registered in 
U.S Patent Office. When it came there were 
4 inches of wood above where it eras budded, 
and I paid two dollars for the 4 inches. The 
original tree cost the nurseryman three thousand 
dollars. Could you tell me if the Viotoria 
Plum would be likely to succeed in this climate, 
which is very moist, and rather cool in the 
nights? There is a Victoria Plum here, but 
fruit men say it is not the English Plum. 
Which is the best Gooseberry for exhibition— 
the Red London or th9 Green Loudon ? 

Joseph Hunter, Nanaimo, B C. 

*,* We think there must be a mistake about 
the Gooseberries weighing 4 ozs. W$ have 
a record of one weighing 27 dwts. 17 grains. 
Possibly soma of our Lancashire or Durham 
friends may have obtained batter results, bq f 


4 ozs. never. The Hampton Court Grape-Vine 
is a variety of Black Hamburgh. It would 
hardly ripen outside in Canada in your district, 
but you might try the following : Esperione, a 
good hardy black Grape, ana the Chasselas 
Vibert, white, which ripens before the Royal 
Muscadine. We think there is no doubt the 
Victoria Plum would succeed with you j at any 
rate, if it failed, it would be useless to attempt 
the culture of English varieties. The Goose 
berries Red and Green London are both good, 
and resemble eaoh other in shape and size. 


COB NUTS AND FILBERTS IN 
GARDENS. 


well repay good cultivation, and although 
maay gardens do not 


These 

possess soil suitable for 
these trees, by giving a rather strong loam, with 
more attention to pruning and removing suoker 
growth, much better crops are seonred. In 
many districts Nats are grown on trees with a 
short leg or stem; this allows of better cultiva¬ 
tion. In many counties the Nate are allowed 
to grow at will, with the result that there ia a 
forest of wood with little fruit, aud the trees 
cover a wide spaoe. The growth should be kept 
thinned out, forming a basin-shaped tree. 
Treated thus annually, there is a splendid 
return, and Nuts may be made profitable in 
every way. They like a heavy soil, but much 
depends upon the way the trees are treated. I 
recently saw an acre of these trees cropping 
wonderfully in poor stony ground; but every 
attention was given to penning and clearing 
away useless wood, which greatly impoverishes 
the trees. 

Round many gardens, now surrounded with 
useless fences, Nuts could be planted to form a 
screen; they bear well if kept thinned. If 
grown specially for profit, the Kent system is 
certainly the beat. It may be said the trees 
are too muoh pruned, bet such is not the ease, 
as the more open the centre of the trees is kept 
the better. Planted iu lines, the trees at a dis¬ 
tance look like large Currant-bushes grown on 
a leg or stem, and hard-prnned yearly. An 
acre of trees grown thus produces a heavy crop 
aud pays well 

I have noticed the Kentish Cob as one of the 
best. The newer Dake of Edinburgh, a variety 
oertifioated by the Royal Horticultural Society 
for its splendid flavour, is a flue Nut, with a 
very thick shell, and a long keeper. Webb’s 
Prize Cob is splendid for garden culture, the 
Nuts being borne iu clusters. Another desirable 
garden variety is the Kentish Filbert, an old 
kind, bat of fine flavour. It is not suitable for 
exposed places. For shrubberies, the purple¬ 
leaved Filbert is worth extended culture, 
having very effective foliage, and if kept pruned 
a little into shape, fruits fairly well. There are 
several other kinds, but I have named the 
best as regards size, flavour, and crop. Nuts 
are best secured from layers; seedlings grow 
freely, but cannot be relied upon. Suckers 
throw ap so muoh useless wood that, for-garden j 
oatture, trees from layers are best in every way. 

G. W, 8. I 


GRAPES FOR A COOL VINERY. 

On all sides we may see glasshouses erected for 
amateurs who have a taste for gardening under 
favourable conditions, and who also wish to grow 
plants or fruit, as the case may be, equal to those 
produced by professional men in their neighbour¬ 
hood. That an enthusiastic amateur wno will 
not be daunted by failure can grow anything he 
determines to succeed with is beyond question. 
As a rule successful amateurs take up one branch, 
devoting themselves to it, learning valuable 
lessons from failures, until they master all 
details, and can then point with pride to their 
work. As a few lines may be useful to those 
amateurs who desire a cool vinery, I may state 
that I would strongly advise the putting iu 
of a boiler and hot-water pipes. In a late 
season the cost will be amply repaid, as a 
little fire-heat may then be employed to finish 
ripening the crop, and also assist to maintain a 
dry atmosphere in damp, murky weather. 
Without such aid the chances are that a large 
proportion of the Grapes wonld decay. Another 
matter of importance is the selection of varieties, 
as only those which do not require much, if any, 
fire-heat should be chosen. Black Prince is an 
admirable variety for a oool-houee. If the 
cultural details are correct, it may be depended 
upon to bear a satisfactory crop of long, hand¬ 
some bunches of nicely flavoured berries. Royal 
Muscadine is a grand variety for an amateur, 
always cropping well—in fact, bearing too freely 
and requiring a liberal thinning of the bunches, 
otherwise the Vine will exhaust itself. A retired 
shoe manufacturer planted this variety some 
years ago in a cool lean-to vinery near his house, 
and so well did it answer that when I saw the 
bunches last autumn I was in some doubt 
to the correctness of the name, as 
the size of bunch, berry, and high finish 
surpassed anything I ever saw in Royal Mus¬ 
cadine. Black Hamburgh is another first-class 
Grape for a cool-house, and if not overcropped 
will succeed as well as any other variety. An 
excellent companion is Golden Queen, but, like 
Black Hamburgh, it is too prolific, and as a rule 
more bunches are allowed to remain than the 
Vines have power to swell up and finish pro¬ 
perly. If moderately cropped, no varieties are 
more reliable than the two mentioned. Foster’s 
Seedling grows and bears freely, but the berries 
are apt to split when beginning to colour if the 
Vines are not carefully watered at the roots, for 
which reason one end of the house will be the 
best position for it, as not only can less water 
be given if deemed necessary, but rather weaker 
stimulants than are applied to the other varie¬ 
ties. All the other sorts named will be greatly 
benefited by copious supplies of liquid-manure 
up to the time the foliage commences to turn 
yellow. By thus supplying plenty of plant food 
to the roots the fruit swells up to the full size, 
strong buds are formed for the next season, and 
red-spider and other foes are less likely to prove 
troublesome. R. 
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1991.— Pruning:- —In a case like this a good 
gardener-should be oalled in to prune the fruit- 
trees, as no doubt they are in a bud way aqd 
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require skilful trMtmenfc, m it is impossible to 
give precise directions in writing without seeing 
the trees. Should you, however, decide on doing 
the work yourself, shorten bock the branches 
that are encroaching upon other trees. The 
wand-like shoots, as you call them, should all be 
out clean away if none are wanted to fill up 
vaoant spaoes. You must remember that they 
can be converted into fruitful branches if judici¬ 
ously dealt with now, providing they are not 
left so thiok as to crowd each other. Before 
you remove a branoh make a general survey of 
the tree, and decide which is to be cut away, 
bearing in mind always that the form of the tree 
and a well balanoed growth must be considered 
when pruning, so as to get shapely trees. I 
have no doubt many of the leading branches will 
want shortening back, and the weak spray- 
growth, in the middle of the tree out away. 
There is no better time than the present for 
this work. The soil, being day, you may 
profitably utilise the tree-leaves you have by 
using them as a mulch for the Pears and Plums. 
Place a layer of leaves, 3 inches thiok and 
4 feet over, on the surface, and lay a little 
soil on the leaves to keep them from being 
blown away, and as they deoay they will nourish 
the roots ; but do not use the fine ashes unless 
they are taken from wood fires. Only out away 
the young shoots on the Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes that are overorowded. The 
Currant-trees may be pruned a little harder. 
With regard to the Rubai, if there is plenty of 
room for the branches to extend, it does not want 
pruning, but if you wish to restriot the growth 
out away every winter the growth whioh bore 
fruit the previous one.—J. U G. 

2028—Apples.—** Dermot” will probably 
find Barnack Beauty answer his purpose. It is 
a little-known Apple, and is to be found in few 
nurserymen's catalogues or manuals of fruit 
culture. It is remarkably ftee from canker in 
both heavy and light soils. The bush-trees do 
well both on Paradise and Crab-stocks, and not 
being of rampant growth, do not too soon out¬ 
grow the spaoe allotted to them. They make 
short-jointed wood, and are generally dean and 
healthy-looking. The fruits are exceedingly 
handsome, being very brightly ooloured and of 
good size for dessert Apples, some of them 
weighing 8 ozs. The flavour is good, though, of 
course, not comparable to that of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. Barnaok Beauty is an exceedingly 
good keeper, being a solid, heavy Apple, and, 
unless in an exceptional season, will remain in 
perfect condition until May. As a market 
Apple it is found by many who grow it to be a 
great success, and is a variety that should be 
more widely known.—8. W. P. 

Unsatisfactory Grapes (J. B ).—The 
Grapes sent are not bad as regards flavour, 
but poor in colour. Many persons fail to colour 
Mrs. Pinoe Grape, even under the best culture, 
but the check reoeived would account for the 
loss of colour at this date. Vine-roots dust-dry 
in May, as yours were, would result in the 
failure. And the Muscat Hambro’ would suffer 
more than the Biaok Hamburgh. You did well 
to save the crop, and we fear the shrivelling is 
oauaed by loss of roots. Remove the surface- 
soil and examine the roots, giving new surface- 
dressing with good yellow loam, bone-meal, and 
a thorough soaking of water at the time the 
roots are uncovered before giving the new 
surface-dressing. To get new root-action next 
spring you oould give the roots assistance in the 
way of warm manure when starting the Vines. 
Crop lightly next season, and get well-matured 
worn!, as by this means the Vines will get into 
good condition again. 


Brica melanthera.—One of the most use¬ 
ful and popular flowers at this season is the 
Erica, and the above variety I consider to be 
among the most attractive. It is even more 
lasting than the majority and thoroughly dis- 
tract For making up into ladies’ sprays I find 
the flowers very light and graceful. A more 
profuse bloomer it would be difficult to find, and 
few of this genus will thrive so well year after 
year. Plante now in bloom have done good ser¬ 
vice for seven years. To my mind were are 
more Ericas injured by drought than the other 
extreme. I prefer mine to be 
provided efficient draii 
r Digitized K " 


tine, to be on the wet side 
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Oonnervatory. 

Bulbs coming into blossom will Include Hvadnths, 
Tulips, single end double Daffodils, Paper-whits Narcissus, 
Idly of the Valley, and Solomon’s Seal. Any bulbs still 
out of the soil should be potted and plunged in Ooooa-nut- 
fibre or ashee In a frame at once. They can be brought io 
when roots have been made. Plants of the Spinsa japonica 
which have been resting in oold pits can be brought 
indoors now. They will bear a good deal of beat now they 
have been at rest and have male some roots. Must have 
abundance of water at the root., with liquid-manure as soon 
as the flower-spikes appear. Camellias are only found now 
in large places where there Is room in the borders to plant 
them out I think it is a pity they have disappeared, as 
they are bright after the Chrysanthemums. Tney make 
splendid wall plants, submitting readily to training, and 
will succeed in a oold boose. Other very telling wall 
plants will be found in the Orange family. A wall Id a 
large oouservatory covered with Oranges and Lemons Is 
always a charming sight When well established there will 
nearly always be both flowers and fruit Give liquid- 
manure to Aram Lilies. They will take a good deal of 
moisture, and the water once or twioe a week may be 
fertilised with some stimulant The Little Gem lea very 
pretty thing and will be useful tor making wreaths and 
other cutting purp o se s, but it will never take tbs plaoe of 
the large flowered variety now so much used for church 
deooratioa. Things move very slowly now even under 
glass, and it is not advisable to hurry them more than is 
absolutely ne cess ar y. A night temperature of 60 doge, to 
65 degs. will keep the flowers longer than if more beat is 
used, and need not be exceeded. Guard against damp as 
much as possible. 

Store. 

Keep the plants quiet and reduce the fuel Mils. Sixty 
degs. to 65 degs. need not In any cane be exceeded during 
January, and if the outside temperature falls below 
SO degs. the Inside may tall a little In sympathy with it, 
though extremes of temperature are not encouraged. 
There need be no lack of flowers if the right kinds of plants 
are well grown. Most people now grow a few Orohtde 
without having special booses tor them. Omlogjn* 
cristate will grow In an ordinary oool stove, aod is very 
attractive at this season. Dendrobes in variety may also 
be had, and Oypripedioms are among the easiest things to 
manage, as when grown well and afterwards rested and 
ripened, their blooming is a certainty. The time for over¬ 
hauling aod repotting'stove plants is within measurable 
distance, aod provision should he made for soil of suitable 
quality, dean pots, and draioags materials. These two 
last items can be prepared during bad weather. There are 
usually plenty of rough materials which aan be broken up 
and passed through different eised riddles and then stored 
separately in barrels to be ready for use. Stakes aod 
labels can be bought much cheaper than they can be made 
at home. 

Ferna under Glass. 

The glass of the fernery cannot be too dear now, espe¬ 
cially if the fronds are required for out ting, and there is 
almost as great a demand for foliage now at tor flowers; 
the one snhanoss the effeot of the other, and fewer flowers, 
if set up with appropriate foliage, will be required. But 
hard foliage which baa been fully expoeed to Um light will 
last much longer than the soft green fronds from a bouse 
darkened by shading. February Is the usual month for 
repotting, and It. ia a good plan to get the materials ready 
in good time. Fern growers use a stronger soli than was 
customary years ago, and this is an advantage, as It permits 
of smaller pots being ueed. Good sound loam forms the 
bids tor all the market Ferns. This may be lightened 
more or leas with leaf-mould and sand to suit the different 
varieties Gather spores from the fertile fronds as they 
ripen. The? toon scatter if not taken when ready. Toey 
may either be town as soon as ripe or held over till spring. 

Orchard-house. 

Now that the Chrysanthemums are past, or nearly so, 
this house will revert to its original um, and should be 
made ready for the treat in pots. The paint must be 
thoroughly cleaned, or elM the woodwork repainted and 
all wall surfaces whitewashed. A handful of sulphur mixed 
with the lime will be a check upon red-mider. As soon as 
the house is ready bring in the trees and do the neoeeeary 
pruning aod cleaning. The repotting, where necessary, 
and topdressing sbonld have been done in autumn, as 
Peach and Plum-trees make roots during the autumn and 
winter. Giahurst compound, 3 ozs. to the gallon, is still 
ooe of the beet washes for fruit-trees, aod may be used 
without any addition at all in the way of thickening cub- 
stances, such as lime, soot, etc. 

Forcing Roses. 

A low pit filled with leaves and manure so as to create a 
gentle warmth is a capital plate to bring on Bases for 
cutting. Plunge tbs pots two thirds of their depth In the 
leaven and give air freely in mikl weather; mat up on 
frosty nights. There should be the means of supplying 
top-heat when required. 

Window Gardening. 

Place the pots of bulbs in the window of tbs warmest 
room. Keep the soil reasonably moist with chilled water, 
but do Dot stand any plants in water at this season. The 
earliest started FreecUs will now be showing flower and 
may have wsak liquid-manure. Malden-hair Ferns, if not 
in good condition, had better be dried off, and about the 
middle of February cut down. Wnen growth ia percep¬ 
tible repot. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Overgrown Yew hedges which have become naked In the 
bottom may be cut mors or less back; they will soon 
break and get well furnished. Neglected shrubberies may 
be thinned out and openings mads for planting groups of 
Hollies and other things. If possible the site should 
be trenched and all old roots taken out This will be a 
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good season lor preparing sites, where the shrubberies 
are extensive, tor naturalising groups of hardy plan’s or 
bulbs. Spare bulbs, such as Daffodils, etc-, may be used 
in this way; Hardy Heaths, where the soil Is suitable or 
oan be made so. Lily of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal 
soon beoome naturalised in woods where the shade is not 
too dense. Honeysuckles, Lavender, Roeemary, and many 
other things may be used in groups suitable to the situa¬ 
tion. Room not planted now will be as well left till 
February or March. The frost of last winter was das trac¬ 
tive to Rosea in many places, and there wasademani late i<i 
spring to fill vacancies. I planted a good many, both Teas 
aod others, late io April, aod they made splendid growth 
aod flowered welL I do not wish to be understood a* 
recommending spring planting in preference to autumn, 
but if good (Hants are at hand I should plant in spring 
rather than wait or go without Boses. Ooe of the disad¬ 
vantages of spring would be the difficulty of getting gool 
plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

The forcing season hai now fairly begun In many gardens. 
Pot Vines will be bursting their bods If the canes are welt 
ripened. Should any of the young canoe appear sluggish 
in moving bend the canes till the pressure of the move¬ 
ment Is felt their whole length, and the asp will flow more 
freely. Night temperature 60 degs. tin the bods burst, 
but if tb« Grapes are wanted very early more beat may be 
given. Early Peach-trees will now be in bloom, and some 
belp sbonld be riven in setting. Peache* and Nectarines are 
easily forced in pots. Hale's Early does wall In pate, 
Riyal George is a sore setter under all conditions. 
Hum bolt and Lord Napier Nectarines are also reliable. 
The advantage of having a few trees in pots is—they mav 
come oo with Figs or other things. No ooe oan ooneumv 
all the Peaches from a large or even a moderate-steed house, 
aod the consequence It, eo tar an Peaches are concerned, 
there is a feast and then a fast. But half-a-doseo go>i 
trees in pots will give a number of dishes, aod the Peach- 
house proper may come on quietly. Look out tor gresu-fl •* 
on Strawberries, and dip or vaporise. The outdoor wo* k 
should now be well in hand. Pruning, training, washing 
to kill iDenote, mulching, top-dressing, and pleating are ail 
important matters requiring time ana thought. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The land intended for early Potatoes should now he 
either trenched or deeply dog. 1 am not in favour of the 
old-fashioned system of ridging; it is a waste of time, an I 
deep digging, with the land thrown up rough, will answer 
the earns purpose. Take up Rhubarb, Seakale, and 
Asparagus for forcing. If a suc c ession is very important, 
which In most places it Is, the roots may be laid cto*e 
together, and if covered with Utter will be available if 
severe frost should oome Continue to make hot-beds for 
early crops of Potatoes, Horo Carrots, Radishes, etc. After 
the forced Asparagus has been cleared out fill the tram* 
with j oung plants of the Paris Market Lettuce. They will 
grow very fast with the gentle bottom-heat left In the be I 
after the Asparagus has been cut and the roots remove I. 
Such genial not-beds are very suitable for Mushroom-beds. 
I have had exceUent crops by making beds io the fram-e 
after the crop of Asparagus has been gathered. Tns 
frames are oioeely matted, aod the spawn oommenoes to 
work at oooe. Such beds need not take so much manure, 
as the steady warmth below will run the spawn. All that 
Is required is a bod for the spasm to work In, and a bed of 
manure aod loom 8 Inches deep will bo ample. 


THS OOMUVG WITS WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from December 
28th to January 4th. 

With the new year comes a rearr a ngement of one’s 
thoughts and ideas. Old plans are being looked over and 
new arrangements mads for cropping the kitchen garden 
aod the arrangement of the ooloursln the flower garden. 
The bedding-out has with us found its level. We have 
never had any objection to a few groups of bright exotics 
whan suitably placed, but to fill every place with 
Geraniums and the usual run of bedding plants is not only 
expensive, but cannot satisfy. More attention is being 
given to good hardy shrubs, especially those whioh bear 
blossoms or fruit, or both. I have often recommended 
bright, rosy-cheeked Apples to be pla nt e d In the shrubbery 
and about the lawn in suitable spots. In looking round 
old gardens old Apple-trees are frequently found in 
prominent positions, showing that planting fruit-trees for 
ornament Is not a new Idea. It probably dates back to 
the monkish times. We have just been looking through 
various seed lists with a view to make our selections tor 
the ooming season. I need not say we rely oWefly upon 
old favourite sorts of vegetables, adding a trial packet of 
anything new which a trikes our fancy. Those are not the 
times to double or treble our seed bills without some com • 
penesting advantages, whioh the purchasers of so-called 
new things will toil to obtain. The new things come and 
go, but tns sterling varieties whioh have held the field for 
years must not t>e lightly parted with. 8hifted on 
Tomatoes from small pots to larger. We have a house 
waiting for the plants as soon as they are ready; atpreeeo. 
the house is filled with other things, but before tbs 
Tomatoes are taken there the house will bo thoroughly 
cleaned and fumigated by burning sulphur inside as a 
finish to the cleansing work. We like to start dean, aod 
this sulphur fumigation is a great advantage in keeping 
down fungoid diseases The varieties ws are growing tor 
early work are Early Ruby and Freedom; both are good 
setters, and the fruits swell up well and quickly. There 
may be better varieties than these, but I have not yet met 
with them, and 1 have grown most of the so-called new 
sorts. Planted another house with Cucumbers. Lockie a 
Perfection is our favourite variety, but there is more than 
one strain of Lockle*s, and it is important togstagool 
strain of anything, as moot things deteriorate if not 
aarefully selected. 


“The Wild Garden: or. tite Mnturmlieotion and 
Watural Ctrotming of Hardy ****** Plante, wit* a dtepter so 
tte Garden of BriUek WUi fSmmmJ* 9 tew* «T’ 
wood **qra»i*o*/rom drawings bo Alfred Person* r 
m tarpeZ D*mg too, Item boards. pHo* 11s.; wU 
briS-sioroMO, tte. Throw* ust ImJs reHsr s. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOWERS IN A BED ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 

“ 1)olly Varden ” must not expect to have her 
bed a blaze of colour for twelve months, but she 
may well order it so that there should be some¬ 
thing to admire during the greater portion of 
the year. Snowdrops and Crocuses (golden, 
purple, and white) may be planted in clumps 
here and there, to be followed by the Chiono- 
doxaa, Scilla*, Hepaticas, spring Snowflakes, 
the blue Apennine Anemone, and the scarlet 
Windflower (A. fulgens). The Narcissus family 
should not be overlooked, decorative varieties 
being seleoted, such as Golden Spur, Horsfieldi, 
Stella, and poeticus (both single and double), 
and a oouple of the Polyanthus section, say 
Grand Monarque and Soleil d’Or. Of Tulips, 
three good singles blooming simultaneously are : 
Vermilion Brilliant (glowing scarlet), and the 
Pottebakkers (white and yellow). Tuberous 
Begonias may be put out in good soil Dear 
the bulb dumps, and these will soon fill up 
the bareness caused by the disappearance of the 
latter’s leaves. Myosotis disaitiflora should be 
used amongst and around the bulbs, the effeot 
of the flowers rising out of the beautiful blue 
carpet being especially charming. The early 
section of Gladioli, especially The Bride, white, 
and ardens, scarlet, are very telling in the early 
summer, as are the bulbous Spanish and English 
Irises. In Ihe case of the last-named, care 
should he taken to procure none but self-coloured 


varieties, these bting far more effective than the 
splashed or mottled strains. No border is 
complete without Lilies, of which the lovely 
white Madonna Lily is the universal favourite. 
O.her good varieties for a small border are 
L croceum (orange), L. Chalcedonicum (scarlet), 
and L. tigrinum Fortunei, the tall late Tiger 
Lily. The hybrid Aquilegias, with their charm¬ 
ing gradation of tints, are amongst the most 
beautiful of flowers, and a quantity may be 
raised from one seed-packet. Alstrcemerias are 
effective and increase in siz9 and height year by 
ear. The Tigridias are very handsome, the large 
looms rivalling any flower of the tropics in 
gorgeous beauty. The two best varieties are 
the scarlet and the white. The old-fashioned 
double Rocket is now but seldom seen. When 
once grown, however, it is not readily discarded. 
Its long white Stock-like flower-heads are 
delioiously fragrant, and its blooming period 
extends se me weeks in duration. Montbretias 
give atone of orange-scarlet, very acceptable in 
the gaiden, and in light soil increase prodigi¬ 
ously. Tho scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
possesses a vivid colouring, which is admirably 
set off by the white spires of the Cape 
Hyaointh (Galtonia oandicans). The Peach- 
leavcd Campanula is about the best of 
the family, the double white forms being 
tho most lasting. Other good perennials are 
Erigeion speciosus, with lilac-blue flowers; 
Coreopsis grandiflora, large golden blossoms, 
borne in great profusion, Heuohera sanguines, 
with ooral led flowers, and the well known 
white Japanese Anemo&e. For bacl-row sub¬ 
jects a couple of j^th^ rw [ flight be 


planted, Harpur-Crewe (white) and Archer 
Hind (lavender-purple) being as good as any \ 
also the tall Evening Primrose, Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, both single and double, and the star- 
flowered Pyrethrum uliginosum, Phloxes, crim¬ 
son and white, might be added with advantage. 
For the front of the bed the verge may be draped 
with the Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” Mme. 
Crousse and Souvenir de C. Turner, whilst the 
White Pink is valuable when in bloom for its 
soent, and, its flowering season past, the 
glaucous green foliage forms a not unpleasing 
edging. For winter-blooming plants the Scarlet 
Flag (Schizoatylis ooccinea), Iris stylosa, de¬ 
lioiously fragrant, and the Christmas Roses are 
indispensable. S. W. F. 


THE MADONNA LILY. 

Many interesting notes have appeared lately in 
Gardening concerning this lovely flower, its 
behaviour on the Riviera and elsewhere, so that 
we need say little of it now. The photograph 
shows its beauty in a Devonshire garden, and 
we have seen this fair flower happy in many 
plaoes, in oottage gardens, where it is undis¬ 
turbed. The finest group of it we ever saw was 
in a Bath garden on the chalk, the spot exposed 
to the full sun, and the plants a mass of bloom 
in early summer days. This Lily hates dia 
turbance at the roots, and needs only good, well- 
drained garden soil. Splendid effects are got 
from it when planted amongst evergreen shrubs, 
or placed in front of such trees as Prunus 
Pissardi, whose dark chocolate leaves throw up 


the pure white Lily flowers. We get away from 
the conventional border planting. When boldly 
grouped few things are so handsome and distinct 


GLADIOLI. 

As regards the culture of these plants, suitable 
soil, in mv opinion, is the most important thing 
Nearly all writers on Gladioli lay great stress on 
the soil being light and sandy for the ganda- 
vensis hybrids. Here we grow them in a soil 
exactly the reverse of this—strong, adhesive 
yellow loam, which sticks together like putty, 
and in which not a particle of sand is visible, 
neither is any mixed with the soil or plaoed 
round the bulbs in planting, so common with 
most cultivators. In place of sand we use a little 
burnt earth over each bulb, just enough to ensure 
the new bulb lifting clean in the autumn. 
Sand is entirely dispensed with here from raising 
the seed ana small bulblets onwards, both 
of which have a fairly good holding loam from 
the commencement. A light, sandy, humus soil 
I should consider the worst for encouraging 
disease and failure. Sometimes it is suggested 
that the ground intended to be planted with 
Gladioli might with advantage be fallowed the 
previous summer, aud this was the plan adopted 
by the late M. Souchet, the originator of the 
fine race of gandavensis hybrids, still the moat 
noble and beautiful of the genus. Whilst ad¬ 
mitting the advantage most crops derive from 
this system of cultivation, I fanoy few people 
would care to have bare patches of fallow in 
their gardens, and even on our own strong loam 
we have not found it necessary to adopt this 


plan. Probably M. Souchet adopted the system 
more with the idea of destroying the cockchafer 
grub, or ver Uanc t as it is called in France, so 
destructive in some parts of his grounds, and to 
the young stock of Gladioli generally, as we can 
testify during hot seasons here. The benefit 
accruing to the soil was probably of quite 
secondary importance. I believe a similar plan 
of fallowing the ground is sometimes adopted rn 
some of the Dutch bulb farms, boxes being placed 
to encourage the nesting of starlings, which 
greedily devour the cockchafers whenever the 
ground is freshly broken up and the grubs ex 
posed to view. 

Cultivation. 

We mostly plant our Gladioli on ground where 
Rob e8 have been sold off the previous autumn, 
and during December or January this is thrown 
up roughly, and advantage taacn to turn it 
over once or twice later to become well pulver¬ 
ised before the planting season arrives. At t he 
nnal digging we turn in deeply a small quantity 
of well-decayed manure, but are particular that 
this does not come into oontaot with the bulb. 
Planting generally oommenoes towards the end 
of March or early in April, and continues at in¬ 
tervals over about a month. As soon as growth 
is well above ground hoeing is commenced, and 
continued at intervals until the blooming searen 
arrives. Little or no watering is done, but 
sometimes a few beds are mulched very lightly 
with short straw. We carefully avoid mulching 
with rank or decayed manure or applying liqu d 
manure, both of which we consider fruitful 
sources of disease. Other bad practices are care¬ 
fully avoided, suoh as leaving the stems on after 
lifting the bulbs and laying them away to dry 
off in this state. Keeping the bulbs in s<nd or 
dry earth, or putting numbers together in paper 
bags until they start into premature growth, 
which they quickly do, and soon become masses 
of roots in the bags, arising from the moistmeof 
many bulbs coming into dose contaot with 
each other, are oommon and fruitful sources of 
failure in Gladioli culture, as is also the 
praotioe of adding to the beds turfy loam, 
which invariably contains wireworm, a most 
destructive pest to Gladioli. Much has been 
written about the 

Hardiness 

of Gladioli and the ad visibility of leaving them 
in the ground during winter. Here we find t he 
gandavensis and Lemoinei varieties are both 
comparatively hardy if the bulbs are in the 
ground to a depth of about 7 inches. After 
severe winters, without protection, we have 
numbers oome up in the spring, which bloem 
strongly the same year, from bulbs missed in 
lifting the previous autumn, and which by 
accident have been dug deeper into the ground 
than the usual depth of planting. From this it 
may be inferred that both sections are hardy 
when planted sufficiently deep in well-drained 
soil. Especially would this be so near t he cc a*t, 
where frost is less severe than here. Although 
we leave a portion of our young stock in the 
ground during winter, I do not advocate the 
practice generally. Gladioli dislike excessive 
wet, which is possibly more harmful than frost, 
and many of the corms have a hollow, crown 
like basin, wbioh makes it difficult for water to 
pass freely away. Another drawback is the 
decay of the old corm in close contact with the 
newly-formed one from which the following 
summer’s bloom is expected. The old corm, ns 
it slowly rots, becomes infested with worms aid 
grubs, which in turn frequently attack the new 
corm, and by this means cause it to become 
unhealthy. Annual lifting has also the further 
advantage of allowing the bulbs to be divided 
and cleaned, and of their being replanted in 
well cultivated soil, matters of much importance 
in their successful cultivation. Gladioli with 
us are much the finest in a hot and compara¬ 
tively dry season. During the early part of 
the hot summer of 1893, the flowers and spikes 
were of a size and beauty never previously 
attained. 

We find Gladioli fairly easy to manage, and 
are able to keep up a healthy stock of most of 
the old-established varieties, and to increase 
vigorous stock of any good seedlings forming 
bulblets, but through lack of this propensity 
many fine seedlings are slow and difficult to 
increase. The mole is our greatest enemy, and 
the depredations of this subtle animal came 
more losses than all other evils put together. 

If Gladioli do not succeed under oertain modes 
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A group cf the Madonna Lily (Lilium nandiduin). From a photograph sent by Mrs. Richmond, 
Tne Woodlands, Lustleigh, Devon. 
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of cultivation and fail in soma garden*, might 
not the same charge be brought against many 
other garden plants. Take the Carnation as one 
example. In how many gardens are healthy 
collections of named varieties of even the more 
robust border kinds kept up without frequent 
renewals of fresh stock ? I fancy in only a few 
favoured spots, although the orthodox rules of 
culture may have been striotly carried out. A 
large trade grower of these plants recently 
remarked that he annually provides about 
100,000 to meet losses. By varying modes of 
cultivation, exchange of stock, etc , the specialist 
overcomes difficulties, and is enabled to provide 
healthy stock. So with Gladioli. J. B. 


THE WINTER-FLOWERING JASMINE 
(JA8MINUM NUDIFLORUM). 

No member of this beautiful raoe of plants is 
more in request perhaps than the species in 
question. It is a most popular plant, and that 
most deservedly so, being Been at its best on a 
warm wall with a southern or western aspect, i 
In such a position it will flower earlier and 
oftentimes yield a wealth of blossom before the 
frosts are sufficiently severe to mar its beauty. 
For the oovering of eastern or northern walls it 
may also be planted with safety, but on these 
aspects its earlier flowers are more liable to be 
caught. For the purpose of oovering arohes or 
gateways it is also very suitable. This Jasmine 
does not appear to be at all particular as to 
soil; it must be poor indeed if good growth 
is not made. I have often been struck, if not 
aotually amused, at the want of taste and lack 
of oommon sense in its management. Only just 
reoently I saw an example that had been clipped 
as close (and correctly, I suppose) as if it were 
a Quick-set hedge. I hope the operator after¬ 
wards felt gratified with the results he had 
accomplished; no donbt the neat appearance 
was to his satisfaction. Poor indeed, however, 
would this be to the pleasing effect of 
unpruned plants now in their full beauty. 
What possible pleasure there can be in 
this intolerant use of the shears I cannot 
possibly oonoeive. The growth even in itself of 
this Jasmine is very light and pretty, thus 
affording no excuse for mutilation whatever. 
After the flowering season is over, then is the 
time to do any thinning out or pruning, a deal 
of the latter work being done in cutting the 
shoots when wreathed in blossom. Tie the 
growths in then so as to secure the plants for 
the next twelve months, but in the name of 
common sense do not afterwards attempt any 
more so called work. When planted alone this 
Jasmine leaves a bare appearance upon the walls 
during the winter unless the growths be very 
thick. To remedy this I would advise that it 
be planted or intermixed with J. revolutum, an 
evergreen species flowering during the summer, 
not so profuse perhaps as J. officinal®, the white 
variety in flower at the same time, but none the 
less beautiful. J. revolutum and J. nudiflorum 
planted alternately and allowed to grow together 
would look well. In my own case I have a 
groundwork of a stnall-leaved Ivy close to the 
wall over which the shoots of J. nudiflorum are 
merely secured; this when in flower has also a 
very pretty effect. Amongst other climbers also 
it may be allowed to grow wild; its foliage 
being so very small, it can hardly do any harm. 

J e 

Various queries (ff. Mallet ).—Assuming 
that you do not intend to foroe the Vines, and 
only just keep out the frost, there are several 
things you might start on the borders of the 
greenhouse. You might take inside a few roots 
of Rhubarb, aud sow Mustard and Cress, raise 
Radishes and Lettuces in boxes for planting out 
in warm border, and you might grow a few 
early Potatoes, either planted in the borders or 
in pots. French Beans will do later, but after 
the Vines break the shade will be too dense for 
Potatoes. If you do not care to embark in the 
culture of earl> vegetables, it will soon be time 
to begin sowing flower-seeds for setting out in 
the garden, and to grow on for the rooms, and 
to furnish the greenhouse in the future. Among 
the seeds whioh may be sown as soon as the fire 
is started regularly are Aralia 8ieboldi, Grevillea 
robust*, Dracaena indivisa. Cyperus alterpifolius, 
~ * ’ due). 


flowering things are Cycle mens, Chinese and 
other Primulas, Tree and other Carnations, 
dwarf Cannes, Gloxinias, Dahlias (seedlings Will 
bloom same season), Verbenas, Petunias, Mimu- 
lus, including Musk, and many other things 
whioh space will not admit of mentioning now. 
On the east wall plant Plums and Cherries, and 
if the site is sheltered, an Apricot might do, or 
a Fig-tree. On the west wall plant Pears. For 
Plums and Cherries we should seleot—Plums : 
Victoria, Jefferson, Green Gage, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Pond’s Seedling, and Monarch. Cherries : 
May Duke, Late Duke, Governor Wood, Bigar- 
rean Napoleon. Pears: Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyennd du 
Comice, Pitmaston Duchesae, and Glou Moroeau. 
On the north wall plant Morello Cherries and 
Red and White Currants. On the wall at back 
of greenhouse you may plant Roses (we are 
speaking of the inside), suoh as Mardchal Niel, 
Climbing Niphetos, and Safrano. For outside 
Roses on walls we should recommend Gloire de 
Dijon, Red Gloire, Mme. Bdrard, Bouquet d’Or, 
W. A. Richardson, Safrano, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
These are all good growers. For flowers, shrubs, 
etc., see reply to “ Nemo. * 


INSECT ENEMIE8. 

The Carrot-fly or Negro-fly (Psila rosje). 

The injuries caused to the Carrot crop by the 
grubs of this fly are often very considerable, and 
at times the entire crop is destroyed by them. 
Plants whioh are attacked by this inseot may 
soon be recognised by their leaves withering and 
changing colour prematurely. When this is 
found to be the case, if an attack by these grubs 
is the cause, on carefully pulling up the Carrots 
the grubs will be found partially or entirely 
buried in the root. This burrowing of the grubs 


aud the Blue Gum {(EacaSyr&ft glbbdlus). 
These will give aucugh folia^e\i* jt* r Among 
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THE CARROT-FLY (PSILA ROSAS). 

Fig. 1, Carrot-fly (magnified). Fig. 2, Grub (magnified). 
Fig. 8, Chrysalis (magnified). 


into the Carrots oauses the parts surrounding 
their galleries to turn a rusty yellow oolour 
(when in this condition they are said by gar¬ 
deners to be rusty), and sets up an unhealthy 
condition in the root altogether—it loses its 
sweetness, the rusty portions soon decay, and 
the fibrous roots die off. Many different methods 
are recommended for successfully dealing with 
this pest; their effic&oy no doubt depends a good 
deal on the soil and in the manner in whioh they 
are applied. What may be useful on one soil 
may not succeed so well on another. The great 
objeot of the cultivator should be to prevent the 
fly from depositing its eggs on the Carrots. 
One precaution which will materially assist in 
effecting this is to keep the surface of the earth 
about the roots as compact and firm as possible, 
so that the flies may not be able to penetrate it 
and get to the roots. Frequent watering will 
greatly help in this matter, particularly if the 
soil is at all liable to craok. It has often been 
found that Carrots are attacked after thinning, 
whioh operation loosens the earth and facilitates 
the movements of the flies, aud it is much re- 
oommended that unless the Carrots are thinned 
very early this process should be deferred until 
they are fit for uae. Some cultivators thin 
their Carrots as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, and sow comparatively few seeds, so 
that very little thinning is required, aud take 
all possible care that the surface of the ground 
should be disturbed as little as possible. Any 
strong-smelling preparation spread over the 
ground will be found very useful, such as gas- 
lime, spirits of tar mixed with sand (a gallon of 
the former thoroughly mixed with a barrowload 


a barrowful of Band or ashes) used _ in the 
manner just mentioned is very effioacious;. or 
even a layer of plain ashes would probably be 
found very usefuL Either the gas-lime or 
spirits of tar and sand may be spread over the 
ground and dug in before the seeds are sown ; 
they will in this way be quite as useful as if 
spread afterwards and left on the surface. 
Watering at the roots with two wineglasses of 
paraffin-oil diluted with one gallon of water is 
also recommended. 

If these preventions have not been used in 
time, or if for any reason they unfortunately 
have not proved successful, and the gardener 
finds his Carrots attacked by the grubs, be must 
turn bis attention to destroying them, and 
should first of all pull up all the plants whioh 
are badly attaoked, as there is little or no chance 
of their being worth anything, utterly destroy 
any grubs whioh can be found, and fill the holes 
made by re movie g the Carrots, with some of the 
above-mentioned mixtures. Watering _ with 
alum and water is said to be a cure if the 
Carrots are attacked by the grubs. All Carrot- 
beds, especially those In which the roots have 
been attaoked by this insect, should be dug as 
soou as the crop is removed, so that any grubs 
or chrysalides whioh may remain in the ground 
may be disturbed, as the birds have then a 
better chance of finding them. The flies leave 
the chrysalides, which have survived the winter, 
in the spring, and may be found from this time 
until the beginning of autumn in successive 
broods; they lay their eggs on the root* of the 
Carrots, which soon hatoh, and the young grubs 
burrow into the soft roots in all directions, 
eventually destroying them. When full grown 
they leave the Carrots, and become chrysalides 
in the adjoining earth, from whioh the flies are 
produced in about three weeks. The chrysalides 
formed by the last brood of grubs remain until 
the spring before the flies leave them. Carrots 
have been dag up as late as the end of December 
containing maggots. Why the specific name of 
roe as was given to this insect by Fabricius, who 
christened it, is uncertain, as the insect is not 
known to have a preference in any way for 
Roaes. He was evidently ignorant of the habits 
of the inaeot, and it is supposed that he may 
have found them sunning themselves on Rose¬ 
bushes, as many flies are in the habit of doing 
on various leaves. 

The Carrot-fly (Psila roan) is one of the 
true flies, and belongs to the family Muse idee, of 
whioh family so many of our destructive flies are 
members. The genus Psila contains but few 
species, one of which, P. nigrioornis, much 
resembles P. rosro, but is smaller, and is also 
supposed to attack Carrots. The Carrot-fly is 
about two tenths of an inch in length, and 
when the wings are fully open measure nearly 
inoh across them. The head is yellowish- 
brown, with antennas of the same colour and 
dark brown eyes. The thorax and body are of 
ashining very dark metallic green (nearly black); 
the legs are long and delicate, and are of a pale 
yellowish-brown colour; the feet are five- 
jointed; the wings are transparent, with a 

M yellowish tinge and brownish veins; 

teres or poisers are nearly white. The 
full-grown grubs are about three-tenths of an 
inoh long; they gradually taper from the tall 
to the head, which is pointed. The tail is 
blunt and furnished with two dark tuberoles, 
whioh are the orifices to the breathing tubes. 
The grubs are yellowish, shining, and so trans¬ 
parent that their internal arrangements are 
olearly visible. The chrysalides are of a shining 
coppery-yellow oolour, and are rather redder 
towards the ends ; they arejibout two-tenths of 
an inoh long ; their heads are rounded, but tHeir 
tails appear as if a portion had been out off in a 
slanting manner. G. S. S. 


Roglera gratisslma —Dwellers in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London can seldom 
enjoy the beauty of this Mexican shrub, as it 
is so susceptible to the fogs experienced dor* 
ing the winter months, that a few hours* 
exposure thereto will suffice to soorch all the 
leaves as if they had been burnt. It is cer¬ 
tainly very beautiful when in a thriving 
condition, the dark green leaves being lit up by 

__ clusters of flowers somewhat iu the way of the 

of sand strewn over the land—this Quantity will I Laurostinus, but of a pleasing shade of soft 
cover sixty or seventy square yards) or wood-1 pink. Like the Luoulia, this wilt, as a rule, 
ashes mixed with paraffin-oil (one quart of oil to I suoceed better planted out than in pete,—T. 
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TRBHS AMD SHRUBS. 

HOLLIES AND THEIR MUTILATION. 

No evergreen tree or shrub suffers so much at 
this season of the year as the Holly in respect 
to cutting for Christmas decorations. It is not 
my purpose to enter into a discussion pro or eon. 
as regards the use of cut Evergreens at such 
times. It is rather to enter a protest against 
the wholesale destruction of Holly-trees and 
shrubs, these being cut down and sent to market 
inimmensequantit/ies. It is notevery one, perhaps, 
who is a lover of shrubs that has an oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting the produce of this kina seat 
to market. In order to secure a large supply, 
such as one sees in Co vent Garden, io is not so 
much a matter of stumping off young trees or 
bushes as it is of lopping older ones that have 
taken years to giow. To see these lopped and 
hacked about in an indiscriminate manner is 
simply grievous. No land-owner should tolerate 
its being done, neither should those who have 
the charge of property permit it. As a hardy 
British Evergreen I do not consider the Holly 
has an equal, but if the cutting and lopping go 
on increasing, some districts at least will be 
deprived of their best examples. It is, on the 
other hand, possible in most instances bo take 
s loots heie and there in a moderate way wfib 
out doing any material harm. Unless the vim 
in any particular direction is obstructed, I would 
n ?ver permit a Holly-tree to be cut down. It is 
very rare that one will die a natural death 
hence Hollies are all the more valuable. My 
practice in outting Holly for nearly twenty year* 
past has been to shorten overhanging branches, 
fo as to admit more light to those underneath' 
In this way I have worked up a number of 
shapely plants into the pyramidal form, some 
with a broad base in proportion to the height, 
others more tapering, bub well furnished to the 
ground. At first a few larger branchec had l < 
be shortened ; now it is merely a matter of fore 
shortening. Some of the tallest of these trees 
ara now nearly 30 feet in height, it not being sn 
easy matter, even with the standard tree prunerp, 
to reach their topmost shoots. I find, however, 
t hat now their growth is far more equal than it 
was, so much bo in some instances that they 
grow naturally as pyramids without any train¬ 
ing at all. Holly-berries are most abundant 
this season, both the red and the yellow-fruited 
forms. I have never noted a prolific crop of 
berries, however, on Golden Queen or 8ilver 
Queen; to cut these in any quantities would 
be nothing less than barbarons. The inferior 
variegated forms berry freely. Southron. 


Mistletoe.— As a marked contrast to the 
trouble taken in some places to secure a stock 
of Mistletoe, a friend was telling me lately that 
it multiplies so rapidly and easily with him as 
to be somewhat of a nuisance. Not content 
with remaining in the park, it found a resting- 
plaoe some years ago on old espalier Apples, the 
result being a few nioe bushes, which have to 
be strictly preserved As an outcome, however, 
of the first invasion of the Apple, there is such 
a tendency to spread as to necessitate strict 
orders to carefully look for and cut out all 
freshly formed growths in the bark at each 
annual winter pruning. I noticed the other day 
an instance of the self-propagation of the para¬ 
site on a Sugar Maple, which may be of interest 
to your readers, especially as this Acer is not, I 
believe, among the list of trees which are 
usually l anked as Mistletoe trees. The tree in 
question is a nice specimen from 50 feet to 
60 feet in height and with a proportionately well* 
furnished head, in the top of whioh five or six 
large bushes of Mistletoe have for a long time 
found a resting-place. Within the last two or 
three seasons—doubtless as a result of au excep¬ 
tionally good crop of berries—little twigs of the 
parasite are in evidence all over the tree literally 
from top to bottom. Given a few years and 
fairly rapid development, this Maple will during 
the winter montha be an interesting sight, evenly 
loaded throughout its height and breadth with 
the green boshes. An impression seems to exist 
that the presence of Mistletoe in quantity on any 
tree is highly detrimental. It may be so slightly, 
but not to any serious extent. The age and 
size of both Lime and Tpogas that onerocca 
sionally sees quite in parts load Led|WitY L _ 

site prove the contrary.— I E. ■ K.J 


HARDY AZALEAS. 

This Japanese Azalea and its beautiful varie¬ 
ties and hybrids are rapidly getting well-known. 
It is only quite recently, so to speak, that this 
charming class of hardy early-flowering shrubs 
has been seen to any extent in English gardens 
There is a wealth of beauty and character in the 
race of A. mollis. A group in the foreground 
of dark-leaved shrubs makes a splendid picture 
of various colours, and a good selection of varie¬ 
ties comprises a great iange of shades, from 
straw colour to intense scarlet, peculiarly bril¬ 
liant when lit up by the sunshine of a spring 
day. In planting bold groups in the garden 
the chief thing is to give them shelter from early 
frosts, which are apt to injure the buds and 
expanded flowers, but except for this precaution 
little need be said concerning their treatment 
Many spots abound in all good gardens where 
the hardy Azaleas (A. mollis in particular) may 
be placed—shady, sheltered corners, away from 
winds and the influence of early frosts, just the 
positions that agree with this delightful class of 
early spring-flowering shrubs. The soil that 
suits them best is peat, but they also do well in 
fibrous loam. In the best 1 ree nurseries breadths 
of them make a brilliant mass of colour, a wet 
come sight when there is an abundance of dark 
leaved Bhrubs for contrast. Hjbrids have betn 
obtained by crossing A. mollis with A. pontica 
and the Ghent varieties, and many beautiful 
things have resulted, raised and often seen in 
high perfection in Continental gardens. A large 
group in full bloom is almost dazzling to look 
at through the rich variety of brilliant colours 



Flowers of Azalea mollis. 


at one rocca- 
ith^e I Para¬ 


dis played in a good selection. The race 
gradually improving. The flowers are not only 
very charming for their extensive variety in 
colouring, but individually they are of large size, 
full rounded form, each segment broad, robust, 
and firm. 

One great use, however, of the plants of the 
, mollis type is their value for flowering in 
pots under glass, and at the exhibitions, both in 
England and abroad, they make a conspicuous 
feature. A variety named Anthony Koster 
represents a very fine form, the flowers each 
fully 2 inches across, well shaped and bril¬ 
liantly colonred, deep orange-yellow, in which 
one can detect a suspicion of rose. A great 
feature of Azalea mollis is the freedom of 
blooming, bold clusters of flowers unrelieved 
by leafage. When grown under glass, all risk of 
injury from late frosts is removed, and the finest 
groups may be formed in the greenhouse or 
conservatory with them, mixed with a judicious 
selection of other subjects. Hard forcing is 
injurious. The plants require to be brought on 
gently in heat, and then the flowers last a con¬ 
siderable time in beauty both on the plants and 
when cut for vases. A few sprigs of the 
quieter coloured flowers mixed with Ferns or j 
other suitable foliage are very charming. In 
many gardens much waste occurs through the 
Azaleas, after they have been forced, being in¬ 
differently treated afterwards ; but if they are 
required again for the same object they should 
be well attended to. After blooming in a warm- 
house it is not policy to remove them at once to 
the open, where they are exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of tiie early spring season. When the flowers 
are over, prune back the shoots and remove the 
plants to a cold frame. It is quite unnecessary 


to coddle them, so give as much sir as possible 
when the weather is not too cold. When they 
have got hardened and frosts are over, plant 
them cut in a well-pi epared bed in a moderately 
Bhady position, and in dry weather give plenty 
of water. During the lummer the plants will 
make moderate headway—not much, peihaps, 
but the year after they will be in full health and 
strength. Even those who have only a conser¬ 
vatory or greenhouse may grow A. mollis to 
perfection if the plants are potted during the 
autumn, and the many varieties can be strongly 
recommended for this purpose. 

Although there are many named kinds dis¬ 
tinguished by their well-shaped flowers, a good 
selection of unnamed seedlings will give a great 
variety of the most refined and showy colours. 

W. P. 

THE RED DOGWOODS. 

Few plants introduced into England are more 
effective than the common Dogwood, of which 
the usual name is Cornua alba. It is a shrub, 
which, like many others, has allied kinds that 
are somewhat like it, and there is some confusion 
in consequence. The differences that may occur 
among such things may be made clearer by the 
following notes on these species by Mr. Geonre 
Nicholson, of Kew. 

Dogwoods with Red Bark. 

Corn us Baileyi.— Along Great Lakes to 
Canada. Habib erect, not stoloniferous. Height 
6 feet to 8 feet. Bark reddish-brown. Fruit 
pearly-white. Figured in Garden and Forest, 
1890, p 465, f. 58. 

C. stoloniFera.— Red osier Dogwood. N. 
America. Height 3 feet to 9 feet. Bark bright 
red-purple. Fruit white or lead colour. Sends 
up many suckers, and makes a good cover plant 
for game, liking damp spots. 

0. amomum (or C. sericea).— Kinnikinnik, 
N. America. Branches purplish. Fiuit pale 
blue. Height 3 feet to 9 feet. 

C. alba. —North Asia Fruit white, shoots 
intense red. This is the species most commonly 
cultivated. The variety sibirica has even more 
brightly coloured bark, but it is not so free a 
grower as the type. Leaves go off in some seasons 
into good yellows and reda,lmt the winter effeot 
is most gorgeous. 

C. sanguinea. —Our native Dogwood, not to 
be despised as an ornamental shrub, the decay¬ 
ing leaves deep red ; fruit black, branchlets red, 
but not clean and bright like those of Nos. 1, 2, 
and 4 

Having cleared the ground as regards the 
kinds, it may be well to say, in regard to general 
effeot, that all that is desired in this way may 
be obtained from one or two kinds. But as 
important differences as regards effect very 
often arise in varieties of the same plant (as in 
the case of the beautiful red and yellow-twigged 
varieties of the common Willow), so closely 
allied species of Dogwood give us different 
effects. As regards the soil for these plants, 
they are happy in almost any, and never more 
effective than when massed about lakes and 
ponds in wet soil, although in our country they 
will grow in almost any. As covert, it is often 
important to have things here and there that 
do not grow beyond a certain height, say that 
of a man, and these Dogwoods are among the 
best things we can count upon for this purpose. 
We find the variety sibirica brilliantly effective, 
and one of the best things we have ever planted 
was a large group of these, ossooi&ted with the 
red-twigged Willow (the tall cardinal Willow). 
Both are beautiful in autumn leaf, and even 
prettier in winter, owing to the fine oolour of 
the red Willow when bare harmonising so well 
with the twigs of the Dogwood .—The Field, 


Rhododendron Nobleannm.— Raised 
in the famous Rhododendron nursery at Knap 
Hill about sixty years ago, this hybrid has ever 
since held its place as one of the showiest of the 
early flowerera. From Christmas up to the end 
of March maybe considered its flowering season, 
all depending upon the mildness of the weather. 
This hybrid was one of the first in the produc¬ 
tion of which the beautiful crimson flowered 
Himalayan species, R. arborenm, was used, 
being crossed in this instance with R. oaucaai- 
cum. The flower-trasses have much the tame 
character(~$ij 'th<ji&e_of R, ftibcremn, being 
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rounded and compact. The flowers individually 
are bell-shaped, the rosy crimson corolla being 
marked freely towards the biae with spots of a 
deeper shade. The leaves closely resemble those 
of K. arboreum, having the same rough, dark 
green upper surface and the smooth, grey under 
surfaoe. lb is quite hardy. Belonging to the 
same group as this hybrid is R altaolerense, 
which was raised at Higholere Castle by crossing 
R. arboreum and the American species, R. 
oatawbiense. Its flowering season is nearly 
simultaneous with that of R. Nobleanum and its 
blossoms are of a rather paler colour. 


not exposed to draughts, and less watering at 
the roots should be the rule. It is far bettor to 
group the Poinsettias than to dot them indis¬ 
criminately, or perhaps formally, amid other 
flowering plants. Euphorbia j icquinireflora can 
also be depended upon in suoh a house. Plants 
of this showy subject look well when intermixed 
with light Palms, as Cocos Weddelliana, which, 
by-the-way, is quite safe in a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs., or with other light 
fine-foliagea plants. Begonias are of essential 
servioe, more particularly B. Gloire de Sceaux, 
John Heal, Winter Gem, insignia, Knowaleyana, 
and nitida; in such a house these valuable plants 
will be quite at home. Of 


conservatory. Chrysanthemums have not been 
touched upon thus far; they will be admirable 
for the coolest positions, nothing being bettor. 
Such seasonable and appropriate plants as Sola¬ 
rium capsicastrum vars. and Aucubas well ad¬ 
vanced in colour will also do well where the 
frost is barely excluded. In conservatories that 
are lighted with 

Gas a little top air is always advisable at 
such times. The sun-lights in the apex of the 
roof are the best; nothing lower shonld be 
tolerated. With the rapid advance in the 
electric light, however, the use of gas should 
soon be a thing of the past in conservatories. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CONSERVATORY AT CHRISTMAS 
Evbby effort should be made to have the con¬ 
servatory as gay as possible at this, the festive 
season of the year. C maervatories are, as 
many of us are quite aware, of very diversi¬ 
fied oharaoter, some favourable for making a 
good display with a fair command of heating 
power, whilst others (and very many they are) 
which do not deserve the name, being either 
dark, extremely lofty, badly arranged for the 
grouping of plants, or but indifferently heated. 
It is suoh as these, which are lacking in the 
essential qualities of plant conservators, that 
cause infinitely more trouble to the cultivator, 
wherein perhaps after months of oareful cul¬ 
ture the plants are speedily and permanently 
in j used. 

In a conservatory where the temperature can 
be kept at from 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night 
without any extra or unusual amount of firing 
there may be made a brilliant and seasonable 
display throughout the Christmas season. Where 
it is possible I would always have the conserva¬ 
tory relatively warmer during the winter than 
at any other time. By so doing there are many 
plants from the stoves and temperate-houses 
whioh may be introduced without any attendant 
risk worth naming. Of 
Orchids, for inatanoe, Calanthe vestita (vars ) 
and C. Veitchi with the choicer hybrids could 
all be used with safety, the only oonditions to 
observe being to abstain from watering and to 
avoid cold currents of air. In ra iny gardens 
Zygopetalum Mackayi will now be approach¬ 
ing its best; this, too, could be most effec¬ 
tively employed Of the Cypripediums there 
are a host of spooies and hybrids now in season 
For general utility, however, scarcely one wi 1 
surpass C. insigne in its charming varieties of 
suoh very diversified characteristics. I am de¬ 
lighted to see how prominent C. insigne is now 
beooming again, and that in spite of the many 
beautiful and choice hybrids. C. Spioerianum 
is another suitable species for the purpose under 
consideration ; so also is C. Harrisianum, from 
amongst the older of the hybrids. To advise 
the ute of the choicer kinds would scarcely do. 
Late-flowering Csttleyas, as C. labiata, would 
withstand the temperature and surroundings 
of such a conservatory very well. Of Onci- 
diums, suoh as O. sarcodes, 0. varioosum, 
O. tigrinum, and O. ornithorrhynohum would 
be most effective and perfectly safe for a 
few weeks. Of the Olontogloesums, none 
are bettor than Oiontoglossum orispum, the 
earlier of whioh will soon be in flower, lasting 
for weeks in good condition. Allof these Orchids, 
particularly the Calanthes, can be arranged 
moot effectively with small Ferns. Conserva¬ 
tories that have any rockwork in them with 
Ferns, beiog what may be termed half conser¬ 
vatory and half fernery, can have the Orchids 
arranged informally amongst the Ferns with 
the most pleasing results; otherwise, rather 
than mix them with miscellaneous flowering- 
plants, it will be far more satisfactory to group 
them by them lelves. There should not be any 
superabnn lance of atmospheric moisture in the 
conservatory now—less, in fact, than in many 
O.'ohid-houses ; hence from this there will not 
ba anything to fear. 

Of other plants now in season a good use 
should be made in a warm conservatory of Poin- 
settia pulcherrima, the old form of which is the 
hardier of the two, as it is also the later, save 
the plduUsimt variety, of whioh no 1 ) many good 
examples are now seen. If the white variety be 
grown, these together’Will. m^ke vc ry .effective 
groups, A politic ^ sfr ^uji b ^obMgn that is 


Miscellaneous cool-stove plants there are 
Rein ward tia tetragyna, valuable as a dwarf and 
free flowering plant, with yellow flowers; 
Franciscea Hopeana (svn. F. uniflora), with its 
delioionsly perfumed blue flowers fading off to 
white, a much neglected plant; Aphelandra 
auranti&ca Roezli, incomparable as a dwarf 
plant; and Amazonioa punioea, most distinct 
and showy. Early-flowering AzUeas are 
extremely useful at this season of the year ; 
these it is possible to have in bloom with but 
little forcing when under c ireful management. 
Deutsche Perle is a case in point. This variety 
is with me now in bloom in a oool-honse ; in a 
little warmth quite sufficient flower to make a 
good display oan be had. Naroissiflora is 
another capital early variety, and so is punc¬ 
tata rosea. The best plants to bring on early 
are thoae that have been steadily forced from 
year to year. Neat, oompaot plants of Bouvar- 
dias will prove very useful, a conservatory of 
this description just suiting them, as it will also 
the Arum Lily, which needs some amonnb of 
warmth, otherwise its flowers open slowly. Of 
bulbous plants, Roman Hyacinths should be 
added, five bulbs in a 6 inch pot making the 
bettor display. Roman and Paper-white Nar- 
oissi will also add to and strengthen the list, 
and so will the earliest Tnlips, as the Duo 
Van Tho!s, the Tournesols, and Vermilion 
Brilliant. I would not advise the use of 
Enoharis amazonica, nor of any other posi¬ 
tively tender plant. There is in the foregoing 
list an abundant ohoioe of easily grown and as 
easily managed material. The mere fact of 
advising that the conservatory be kept a few 
degrees warmer than usual at suoh a period will 
make it more congenial as a promenade with 
less disparity between it and the rooms of the 
house itself. 

Ou the other hand, we will assume that the 
conservatory is kept cooler, say 45 degs as the 
average night temperature. This even will not 
prevent the use of such Orchids as Cypripedinm 
insigne and Odontoglosaum crispnm, or of such 
stove plants as the Poinsettia or the hardier 
of the Begonias. The bulbous plants afore 
alluded to will also form a reliable part of the 
display. Beyond these there are very many 
other plants that are none too common and 
upon whioh every dependence oan be placed— 
suoh, for instance, as Salvia Heeri, a very showy ] 
plant for a large house ; Echeveria retusa, the 
value of which is not nearly enough known, 
more particularly to those who have to supply a 
large number of decorative plants. Libonia 
floribnnda, if not very showy, is at least very 
beautiful. Tree and dwarf Carnations oannot be 
overestimated, nor can the winter-flowering 
Zonal Pelargoniums, which of themselves form 
a gorgeous display (these should, however, have 
a comparatively dry pcsition with a tolerably 
free amount of ventilation). 

Primulas, both single and double, will be 
quite at home in a conservatory of this kind ; 
they require a similar position to the Pelar¬ 
goniums. Cyclamen persioum is always attrac¬ 
tive, more so in my opinion at this season than 
in the spring. Both winter* flowering Heaths 
and Epacris will last a long time in flower. On 
the roof in any oonBervatory there is no 
bettor plant for the winter than Jasminum 

S randiflorum, with its deliciously fragrant 
owerj; it is a surprise to me that so 
little note is taken of this Jasmine. Choro- 
zemas, if treated naturally as climbers (thus 
necessitating their retention in the house 
instead of being stood outside), will now soon 
be making a pretty display, whilst in many an 
instance the Lapageria will scarcely be out of 
bloom. The Heliotrope, again, is a plant well 
deserving of either roof or wall space in any 


Salvia azarea. —There are a few species 
of Salvia which are very useful in the greenhouse 
for flowering during the rather dull time which 
comes just before the Chrysanthemum season. 
Three especially are worthy of recommendation : 
8. Bethel i ; with deep rose flowers, S. splendens 
v&r. compacts, with bright scarlet ones, and 
the subject of the present note, whioh has blue 
flowers. The last is rather a tall, thin plant, 
and grows 5 feet or even more high, suitable 
therefore in the grouping and arrangement of 
the plants in the conservatory. Although the 
Salvias are not so full of flowers as they were a 
month ago, the thin, elegant stems, with their 
blue blossoms standing well above the white 
background of Chrysanthemums, make a 
charming arrangement. It is a plant of the 
easiest cultivation, and should be grown from 
cuttings every year. The plants ought to be 
well fed during the summer, and unless large 
plants are desired, the cuttings need not be 
rooted till May. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
OARDNNINO. 

SEASONABLE TABLE DECORATION. 

At no period of the year are table decorations 
more appreciated than when the autumnal gales 
make the outside garden anything bat enjoyable, 
and when the rapidly decreasing daylight causes 
a good deal more time to be spent indoors. 
Having lately had the opportunity of inspecting 
several very pretty decorations, I will briefly 
describe them, as they are just the thing for 
those who have but lew exotic flowers under 
glass to nse, for the material that predominated 
in some of the more striking of these decorations 
could be gathered from the hedgerows and 
bushes. The first that struck me as very 
effective was entirely composed of autumn- 
tinted foliage and berries, without a single 
flower or piece of Fern, yet the effect by 
strong artificial light was very rich and striking. 
The oentre pieoe, whioh was kept low, according 
to the present most approved plan, so that the 
guests may see each other across the table, was 
composed of feathery shoots of Beech and Horn¬ 
beam with its rich golden tints, sprays of light 
golden Asparagus, oovered with scarlet berries, 
shoots of scarlet-leaved Oak, very rich in colour, 
shoots of Rosa rugosa and Sweet Brier, with its 
scarlet fruits in bunches at the tips. The small 
side and end vas« s were filled with beautifully 
coloured foliage of the common garden Carrot, 
shoots of common Privet with bunches of jet 
black berries, and feathery Grasses of several 
kinds. 

The table-oloth just inside the margin left for 
plates, etc., was bordered with long trailing 
shoots of Ampelopsis Veitchi, its fiery scarlet 
tints being quite equal to scarlet Geraniums for 
oolonr, and the tiny leaves at the tips of the 
shoots looked welL The oentre of the cloth was 
decorated with the large-leaved Virginian 
Creeper, scarlet and golden shaded leaves being 
mingled together, and forming a very striking 
effect as a whole. 

. The seoond arrangement was composed of tall 
stands of white Chrysanthemums and Asparagus 
Fern, and the groundwork entirely of sprays of 
Golden-leaved Beeoh, very simple yet effective. 

The third had three tall, graceful Maroh 
stands filled with light feathery Fern fronds 
and dark crimson Chrysanthemums, with a pro¬ 
fusion of light, feathery Grasses, specimen 
glasses filled with the same material, and 
Asparagus Fern lightly oovering the tableoloth. 

The fourth centre stand oonsutod of Chrysan¬ 
themums—the small-flowered Pompones and 
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singles and a few ragged Japanese kinds—with 
long leaves of the Stag’s-horn Sumach drooping 
over the edge, and smaller vases filled with 
trailing Ivy, with stiff pieces covered with 
berries, and just a few small button Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Michaelmas Daisies, the cloth being 
margined with foliage of the Berberis aquifolium, 
some a rich crimson and others deep copper 
colour. 

These are only a few of the endless ways in 
which autumn-tinted foliage and common 
autumn flowers can be utilised for table decora¬ 
tions during this period of the year. 

James Groom, GosporL. 

WATER LILIES. 

From May and thence onwards to September 
we have in the common white Water Lily 
(Nympbtea alba) of our ponds and streams a 
most valuable adjunct to the flower-basket. 
This fact is nob, I think, sufficiently realised by 
those who can obtain these handsome blossoms 
in quantity, there being, I fear, a tendency to 
consider them as too common. It is doubtful 
if the Lffy of the Aon»z>n (Eucharis amazonica) 


required position.' The best time to do this is ^ 
in the spring just as growlh recommences. I 
am personally very much interested in the 
newer and scarcer kinds which are now being 
brought more prominently into notice. Several 
of these I have flowered this season (Latour- 
Marliac’s and others). These, when better 
known, will beyond a doubt be much sought 
after. Propagation thus far has, I surmise, 
somewhat weakened their constitution, but this 
will soon be overcome. 

Aa cut flowers, the Water Lilies, as repre¬ 
sented by the accompanying eDgraviDg, are 
most, effective and extremely useful. It is a 
difficult matter to use their own foliage satis¬ 
factorily, unless it be when floated in shallow 
and rather wide receptacles. Then it can be 
used most effectively, but otherwise it quickly 
fades or curls up. The best time to cut Water 
Lilies is the middle of the day when the flowers 
aro well expanded ; it is easy then to discriminate 
between the younger flowers with their rich 
golden centres and the older ones, wherein the 
centres are considerably darkened. The former 
should, as a matter of course, be chosen. 
Before arranging the blooms each one should be 


are such as the Sedges (Carex ap.), the Horse¬ 
tails (Equisetum sp.), and other marsh-loving, 
if not actually water plants. 

In fountain basins, at the bases the common 
white Water Lily will be found most effective, 
a good plant to associate with it as a back¬ 
ground being the Water Iris of our streams 
(Iris pseudacorus), whioh during the summer 
produces its rich golden flowers freely. Typha 
minima could also be used for the same purpose, 
this, the small Bulrush, beiDg a better choice 
for restricted positions than T. latifolia, or ifco 
large Bulrush. In fountains it is not essential 
to have a large amount of soil, but a little addi¬ 
tion each year should be made, otherwise there 
will be a perceptible diminution in proportion 
to the amount of water overflowing the sider. 
Small roots are more easily re-established than 
extra large ones. Florist. 

Out flowers.— With a tolerably good 
reserve upon which to draw, it is possible to 
provide an excellent variety for cutting. There 
is at this season the additional advantage that 
the flowers last fresh for a greater length of 
time. It is better to use things that aro com¬ 



Arrangement oI Water Lilies and Grasses. 


from mere point of beauty approaches our own | 
Water Lily ; certainly it does not surpass it. I 
have oftentimes been surprised that it has not 
been planted so freely in the lakes and ponds 
of our British gardens. There arc many fine 
expanses of water in which it would thrive well 
and add greatly to the effect, but where, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not to be fouud. Running water 
is not necessary, nor is any great depth needed, 
from 1 foot to 2 feet of water being ample in 
any case. In the southern counties it thrives ! 
luxuriantly, whilst I have also noted it in good 
condition to the north of Coniston Lake, in High 
Low Tarn, well up amongst the mountains. In 
this latter position the flowers were smaller and 
the leaf growth correspondingly weak. A 
circumstance was brought to my mind concern¬ 
ing this Lily, wherein it was claimed that the 
variety was a superior one by reason of the 
very luxuriant growth and large flowers. This 
was unexpectedly found to have been caused 
by th * discharge of sewage into the lake, hence 
the assumption of a superior variety fell to the 
round. To establish this Lily is not at all a 
ifficult matter—at least, I have never had any 
trouble with it; the plan I adopted was to 
plant in shallow hasket-a^jn on 1 ' 
what adhesive soil aufl then si 



passed through the haqd to reflex the outer 
petals, so as to prevent them closing later on. 
It can be seen that this was done by examining 
the flowers iu the illustration. Shallow bowls 
of water with a good groundwoik of foliage 
upon which to place the flowers are preferable. 
No tall vase should on any account be chosen ; 
such is not at all appropriate to the flowers. 

Grasses, as depicted in the engraving, are 
most suitable accompauimeuts bo the Lilies, 
more particularly such are semi-aquatic 
themselves ; on examination this can be dearly 
noted. Hero then we have a beautiful combi¬ 
nation of what may fairly be termed British 
wild flowers. Of other flowers that are in 
accord will} Water Lilies note should be made 
of Myoaotia palustria. A more beautiful combi¬ 
nation could scarcely be chosen, and that a wild 
flower, too. Aponogeton distachyon((he Water 
Hawthorn) is another suitable choice. It is 
surprising this beautiful water plant is not 
oftener seen in cultivation ; of its hardiness 
there can be no doubt. The yellow Water Lily, 
too, should be noted, but I would not advise its 
extensive culture by reason of the too luxuriant 
growth in proportion to the floral effect. Caltha 
palustris, or tne March Marigold, is also worthy 
of notice ; whilst of other kinds of foliage there 


paratively tender in this way than as plantr. 
Spikes of Eucharis with one or two flowers stilt 
to expand if cut of good length can be displayed 
to excellent advantage. These spikes could In 
made a free use of in such vases as Daffodils ai e 
staged in at the spring shows, and afterwardu 
be stood amongst groups of plants, such as 
those already suggested. Stray spikes of Pan- 
cratiums could be used in a Bimilar way, such 
methods being far better than risking the plants 
themselves. The earlier spathes of Richardia 
aethiopica should be cut where others upon the 
same plant are already showing. In scarcely 
any case can it now be said that there are 
more flowers which it is possible to cut than 
which it is possible to use ; hence it is incumbent 
to make the very best use of all. Should any, 
therefore, bo used for special purposes to stand 
for one night or day only in one particular 
arrangement, these should afterwards be turned 
to account in other and varied ways. If nob 
wauted for a day or so, such as are still fresh 
can be kept in a cool and slightly moist atmes- 
phere, as in a cellar, for instance ; those even 
that are drooping, if not too far gone, will 
revive under such condition?. . These remark 
apply with equal force to the foliage accom¬ 
paniments where thteseated! durable character. 
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ABSURDITY OF DIGGING HERBACEOUS 
t BORDERS. 

I should like to enter a timely protest against 
the absurd practice of annually digging herba¬ 
ceous borders and choice shrubberies. The prac¬ 
tice may possibly be allowed in rough shrub¬ 
beries where the bare spaces between shrubs 
are large and frequent, although even here it 
would be decidedly better to carpet the 
ground with some of the Vinoas or Hyperi¬ 
cums, but it must never be tolerated among 
thickly-grouped choice things, whether they 
be the best forms of shrubs, nerbaceous plants, 
or bulba. It is not pleasant to see the latter 
coming up with the fork and the surface of 
the border strewn with portions of roots. A 
good annual surface mulohing is the best 
thing for the herbaoeous border, and it will also 
be found advisable to give a light soil and por¬ 
ous subsoil for all beds containing American 
plants. For the herbaceous border nothing is 
better than the old material thrown out of 
Cncumber or Melon-pits if it consisted when 
made up of about two parts leaves to one of 
stable-manure. The leafy ele¬ 
ment should be fairly well 
deoompoeed, as if dried with the 
sun and wind it is apt to get 
blown about and oause a litter. 

This mulohing is as well placed 
on borders as soon as possible 
after they are cleared in late 
autumn; a little protection is 
hereby provided, and the in¬ 
mates of the border are also 
benefited by the washing down 
of the juices from the muloh¬ 
ing with the first heavy rain. 

Half-dried oow-manure where 
obtainable is the best mulohing 
for beds of Amerioan plants. 

It should not, however, be used 
on herbaceous borders; it is 
often full of insects, tiny slugs, 
wireworms, and maggots, which 
would play sad havoc with 
young and tender growths. 

Whilst on the subject of root- 
mutilation it may be well to 
extend the protest to the 
manner in which the winter- 
pruning, or rather shearing, of 
shrubs is sometimes performed. 

Even if the natural growth of 
the shrub is somewhat stiff and 
formal, there can be little rea¬ 
son for intensifying the same 
by close dipping. Mounds of 
turf formed into the shape of 
umbrellas and balloons would 
be just as ornamental as some 
shrubs after the shearer has 
been at work on them. The 
protest has no reference to for¬ 
mal clipped gardens which may 
have been so treated for the 
last 100 years, but to compara¬ 
tively young shrubs whioh from 
the time of planting are thus 
cruelly treated in some gardens. 

Bad enough when applied to oommon shrubs, 
the system is even worse in the case of 
deciduous-flowering shrubs. By the side of 
promenades in the neighbourhood of some of 
our towns I have seen these cut in hard every 
year, and when all the leaves were off they were 
more like a lot of sticks placed on end and 
forming a perfect arch. Any pruning of 
coniferse necessitated by their enoroaohment on 
walks or other plants should be carefully 
performed, especially in the case of well-shaped 
specimens, and all work of this kind should be 
entrusted to a man who is tolerably well 
acquainted with the growth and habit of 
individual plants. E. B. 

Winter protection.— It may be well to 
give the reminder that where not already done, 
any winter protection required had better 
reoeive attention. As previously advised, 
Arundo conspicua and Yucca filamentosa may 
be staked and the foliage drawn up together 
and tied. Frost may not kill the former 
outright, but if it gets at the heart, even large 
plants will be so crippled that they are many 
years in recovering. Stools of Fuchsias whose 
hardiness is doubtful rnay* be covered up with 
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ashes or rough leaf-soil, and the same remark 
applies to spots in the open occupied during the 
summer by clumps of Nicotians affinis. Raised 
beds that were filled last summer with trailing 
Tropnolums may, if the same treatment is 
contemplated for another year, get a mulching 
of leaf-soil or anything to prevent the frost 
penetrating deeply. This will ensure the 
springing up of any quantity of seedlings and 
ooviate the necessity of replanting the beds. 
Clumps of early-flowering Daffodils, as Tenby, 
sootious, and priaceps, in any warm corners are, 
if their flowers are likely to be in request very 
early, all the better for a mulohing of leaves 
until the Grass is through 2 inches—that is, if 
the weather prove sharp for a couple of months 
before and after Christmas. 


THE BLACK BRYONY. 

A familiar plant in English hedgerows is the 
black Bryony (Tamus communis), of whioh an 
illustration is given, showing what delightful 
effects can be got from snoh a homely thing 
when grown in the garden. The illustration 
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The Black Bryony of English hedgerows (Tamus communis) in fruit and flower, 
showing its beauty in the garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Smith, 
Nondana, Penrith. 


depicts it clambering over a construction of 
Cork Oak, wreathing it in blossom, and tendrils 
carrying bunches of Dlack fruits. This is some¬ 
times confounded with the deadly Nightshade, 
but, of course, the two are quite distinct. 


Aster trinervius var. congeetus.— 

This is one of the less known Michaelmas 
Daisies. It is distinct from all the American 
species, and perhaps most nearly resembles 
grandiflorus. Bat still the distinction from this 
is wide, and beautiful as grandiflorus may be, 
trinervius, in this its dwarf form, has the ad¬ 
vantage, I think, in the greater abundance of, 
if smaller, flowers. Then it is earlier than 
grandiflorus, and yet in another sense it is a late 
variety—that is, in reference to its native 
oountry, for usually the Indian species are too 
early to be called Michaelmas Daisies. I may 
mention, in order to reconcile the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy as to the home of this plant, that this 
seems to be a Chinese or geographical variety of 
trinervius type from the Himalayas. As a deco 
rative plant its good points are dwarfnesa 
(-•J feet), oompacthabit, beautiful and distinct 
foliage, and freedom of flowering.—J. 


PLANTS FROM SEED, 
perations connected with the annual 
raising of the stock of summer-bedding plants 
there is a growing tendency to rely more on 
those obtainable from seed, and that being so an 
early inspection of catalogues is imperative, 
many varieties having to be in by the end of the 
month to secure good plants. Advantages 
claimed for seedlings in lien of cuttings are 
chiefly that attention for five months in the year 
is dispensed with, and also that the plan adapts 
itself to limited accommodation in the way of 
glass. A lot of August-struck cuttings require a 
proportionately large share of room ; whilst, on 
the other hand, one small warm-house will hold 
a lot of pans and boxes for seedlings, and by the 
time these are ready to prick off, pits that have 
been emptied of the earliest Potatoes, French 
Beans, and Asparagus can be filled with them. 
A great variety of plants is now obtained in this 
way ; in fact, selections from all the different 
families used for the summer display would be 
included in the list, herbaceous plants, choioe 
bod lers, sub-tropical plants, specialities for 
particular work, and the best of 
the annuals. For those not con¬ 
versant with the proper time for 
sowing it may be noted that 
herbaoeous plants designed for 
the formal garden, as, for in¬ 
stance, Antirrhinums and 
Pentstemons, should be sown 
about the end of February ; 
choice bedding plants. Begonias 
and Centaureas, for example, 
earlv in the same month, most 
of the sub-tropical plants at the 
same time, and the commoner 
bedding plants and the best 
annuals, Lobelia, Verbena, 
Petunia, and Zinnias among 
others, some time in March. 
Plants for special purposes 
should be raisea so that they can 
be grown along into nioe stuff by 
the time they are required. 
Golden rules to be followed in 
the raising of all of the above 
plants are to sow carefully and 
at the proper time, to keep in an 
even temperature, to prick off 
as soon as practicable, to grow 
on quickly, and where necessary 
to allow a suitable time for 
hardening off. Where seed¬ 
lings are used somewhat exten¬ 
sively, it may also be noted that 
one should be able to thoroughly 
rely on the strain so as to have 
the right thing in the right 
place. A mistake does Dot 
matter so much in the wild 
garden, but is sometimes awk¬ 
ward in small beds in prominent 
places. Two oases in point that 
came under my notice last year 
are illustrations of this. One 
was a group of small beds 

P lanted with a strong-growing 
’etunia, that would have been 
very fine in a bed some score feet or more square, 
but that was quite out of character in tiny 
oiroles that one could step across, and another 
case was that of a lot of Antirrhinums that 
should have gone up quite 2 feet, but that 
proved pigmy varieties and were flowering at 
6 inohes. The different types of Begonias 
furnish material for the same argument. The 
big-flowered, big-foliaged varieties are doubtless 
fine for massing in quantity, or as a set-off to a 
nicely contrasting carpet, but for small beds the 
semperflorens type is infinitely preferable. I 
suppose it is matter for congratulation that so 
many different forms are available. Our Giant 
or California Petunias and strong seedling 
Verbenas are as useful in their way as the dwarf, 
compact types. The Centaurea candidissima is 
probably the best silver-foliaged plant we have, 
and a long way better than the sickly varie¬ 
gation furnished by some “ Geraniums,’ and its 
usefulness is the more apparent when we find 
that white-flowering bedders of that size are 
somewhat scarce. Of course, in dwarfer sub¬ 
jects we have the lovely White Swan Viola and 
the really excellent novelty White Lady Lobelia, 
and in taller plants the very useful White Antir¬ 
rhinum, but the medium size in whitei gives us 
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POTTING ORCHIDS. 

Although there are not many Orchids that re¬ 
quire repotting now, the busiest time of the 
year is not far distant, and a good supply of 
materials should be got in readiness for the pur- 
pore. The plants in baskets, on blocks, and in 
oylindera should be looked over in order to 
estimate what number and sizes cf three will be 
required, and these should be procured without 
delay. A good stock of pots of various sizes 
should also be washed ready for use, as it is bad 
management to have to wait for pots when the 
work of repotting should be in full swing. If 
new pots are to be used, they should be soaked 
in water for a day beforehand. Much time will 
be saved by having the Sphagnum Moss picked 
over and washed ready for use, a good lot of 
points being reserved for surfacing. The 
rougher parts may be kept for covering the 
drainage and for chopping up, to be mixed with 
the oompoat for terrestrial Orchids, as Cypripe- 
diums and Calanthes. Some dealers now supply 
Orchid peat ready for use by having all sand and 
earthy particles removed. This effects a great 
saving in labour and also in carriage when it has 
to be sent a long distance by rail. Although 
rather higher in prioe, it is for this reastn 
cheaper than buying peat in turves, unless the 
residue oan be used for Rhododendrons or other 
rough purposes. Terrestrial Orchids such as 
named above need a good proportion of loam in 
the compost, and this should be obtained of as 
fibrous a character as possible, and have most of 
the fine soil sifted out in the same manner as the 
peat. These, with a stock of clean crocks aLd 
charcoal broken to various sizes, will be the 
ohief requisites for Orchid potting Sand I 
have not mentioned, as I think it is very bad for 
the great majority of Orchids, and one that may 
easily be dispensed with for any. With regard 
to the quantity of such material required, this 
will depend upon the class of Orchids to be 
potted. For the purpose of this note Orchids 
may be roughly divided into three groups. 
The first would be the distichous-leaved plants 
with upright stems, as Aorides, Saccolabiuma, 
and Vandas. None of these show any great 
liking for peat, but take well to layers of living 
Sphagnum, with charooal or potsherds freely 
intermixed to ensure aeration and prevent the 
too rapid deoay and consequent souring of the 
mass. The seoond—and this constitutes by far 
the majority of Orohids in general cultivation— 
is the pstudo-bulbous division of epiphytes, as 
Cattleyas, Dendrobes, Odontoglots, and a host 
of others. A mixture of peat and Sphagnum 
will be the basis of the compost for all these, 
the quantities of each varying a little according 
to the habit and liking of the individual species. 
The third group would consist of terrestrial 
Orohids, ana those which, though naturally 
epiphytal, are found under cultivation to thrive 
beso in a compost similar to that used for the 
terrestrial group. This, as mentioned above, 
will consist partly of fibrous loam, with peat and 
chopped Sphagnum added in varying quantities. 
From the above an idea may be formed of the 
proportionate amount of each requisite, and if 
these are all prepared, together with a few stakes 
and labels during the dull season, the pressure 
of work later on will be lessened.— H. 


Llbonla penrhosleneis is certainly one 
of the best winter-blooming plants we have, and 
when well grown is very effective at this season. 
It requires good oulture, however, and, like its 
congener floribunda, has a miserable appearance 
if in any way neglected during the growing 
reason. In order to get well-budded specimens 
it is necessary to give the plants a long season of 
growth. CuttiDgs struck early in March will 
grow into good plants by the autumn if given 
nigh culture ; but I have noted that the best 
results are obtained when one can start in the 
spring with young plants that have never had 
artificial warmth. Libonias may be easily 
propagated from cuttings put in during early 
summer, when the wood is succulent, and these 
will go into small pots in which they are to 
remain till spring. If these are shifted into 
4^-inch pots about the middle of March and 
then put into 6-inch ones later on they will 
make fine little specimens by autumn. Libonias 
rcauire a considerable amount of sun and air, 
and when in full-gr^jLh i p||i^.y °* water.—J. 
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rather shy-flowering subjects, as Pelargoniums, 
or of miffy habit, as White Verbenas. Taller 
white flowers, all exceedingly useful in the flower 
garden indifferent ways, are the Sweet Tobaooo 
and White Marguerites, with Guiding Star 
(Pompon) and Constance (decorative) Dahlias. 
These last three, however, would be included in 
plants raised from cuttings, and are therefore 
not admissible among seedlings. I have inoluded 
sub-tropical plants in the list of those obtainable 
from seed. Only, however, in very large 
gardens are they required in quantity; the 
small and average-sized places can be furnished 
from a sowing of Euoalyptus globulus and E. 


soen on the show boards at our great exhibitions, 
but beautiful and effective in colour. It is a 
kind of glorified Comte F. Lurani, but the 
colour is of a brighter and deeper shade. It is 
a very rich rosy-pink, not the pale shade so 
often meant by that term, but deep and pure. 
— C. H. Paynk. 


NATURALISING SNOWDROPS. 

The illustration that accompanies these remarks 
needs little description. We see here the beauty 
of the oommon Snowdrop naturalised in the 
Grass by the waterside, and the simple, natural 


Snowdrops naturalised by waterside. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. FiUherbert, 
Lanseonibe House, Torquay. 


citriodora. Acacia lophantha, Grevillea robusta, 
aud a few plants of Nicotiana coloeaea—a very 
useful acquisition that comes readily and quickly 
from seed, is a kindly and quiok grower, and an 
efficient and cheap substitute for large-leaved 
sub-tropical plants. With the above, if there is 
much covering of balconies, etc., to be done, may 
be sown a nice batch of Cobsea scandens, the 
best and quickest summer climber we have. The 
seed is best sown singly in small pots, placing 
it on edge. _ E b. 

Chrysanthemum Leverseau —What 

a charming variety thi|^!i^ fieldoi 
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arrangement of the flowers is also well shown 
There is no better way of enjoying the earliest 
spring bulbs than by planting them in this way 
wherever a suitable spot occurs, and if the soil 
is free and favourable they give no more trouble, 
and the picture they make grows in extent 
and beauty each year. The cnief thing when 
p'anting is to avoid all semblance of formality 
or set arrangement. A few holes opened at 
random by turning back the sods, the bulbs put 
in, and the soda tamed back into their plaoe, is 
the simplest and quickest way, and the result 
even the first year is as natural as one could 
wish. 
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CELERY CULTURE. 

Although a good supply of Celery has always 
been regarded as indispensable in all private 
gardens, its importance seems to be more fully 
realised every year. Formerly, Celery was 
rarely used in a oooked state except in soups, 
but since its extremely valuable medicinal pro¬ 
perties have been discovered it is frequently 
aerved up as an ordinary dish. Moreover, where 
there is plenty of ground and good breadths of 
Celery can be grown, its frequent use in the 
dining room is advantageous to the gardener, 
enabling him to make the most of other crops, 
and in periods of severe frost, when winter 
Broccoli is killed, the use of cooked Celery pre¬ 
vents the too frequent recurrence of ordinary 
greens on the table. As a rule, much very early 
Celery is a loss rather than otherwise, as if 
more arrives at maturity, say, at the middle of 
October, them can be used between then and 
the same time in November, wholesale rotting 
often occurs, espeoially with the white varieties, 
should the weather be wet and foggy ; whereas 
Buccessional rows, being still in a growing state, 
are able to assimilate the moisture aud so escape 
the scourge. Some growers sow both their 
early and main orops of Celery in heat and 
afterwards prick the seedlings out into shallow 
boxes similar to those used for “ Geranium ” 
cuttings, bub unless for an early row, which can 
be got out as soon as readyana protected, I do 
not care for the system, when large quantities 
of main-crop red varieties are brought forward 
in boxes and delay in transferring to the 
trenohes (either through inclement weather or 
press of other work) occurs, the roots of 
healthy plants become so interwoven, that re¬ 
moval with a fair amount of soil attached be¬ 
comes impracticable, flagging and a severe check 
follow, nob unfrequently ending in a dogged 
refusal to grow, or its equivalent—bolting tq 
seed. 

Sowing the seed. 

The end of March or first week in April is a 

f ood time for sowing the seed of the main or op 
prefer raised beds in frames having a due 
Spqth aspect and a sheltered situation. The 
soil, which may consist of a fairly rich friable 
learn previously passed through a ooarse sieve 
and rendered porous by the addition of a little 
leaf-mould, should be made firm and have a 
gentle slope towards the sun. Sow broadcast* 
shallow, and thioly, finally makiug the surface 
firm with the back of the rake. Moisten with a 
fine rose and keep the frame olose till the seed¬ 
lings appear, covering with mats should the 
nights be cold. As soon as the plants are fit to 
handle they Bhould be freely thinned, pressing 
those that are left to develop well into thesoil with 
the linger and thumb in order to make them 
firm. Free ventilation by day in fine weather 
and early closing, so as to husband sun heat, will 
beat conduce to a sturdy growth aud hasten on 
the plants to a transplanting size. Nothing 
surpasses shallow pits or frames for pricking the 
plants into, and as Celery enjoys a rioh larder, 
they should be furnished with 8 inches or 
9 inches of loamy soil overlying a good thickness 
. of spent manure* Where ordinary frames are 
not at oopimand, rough home-made ones com¬ 
posed of 1‘2-inch deals and.eovered with mats 
at night will answer the purpose, lights being 
dispensed with. Nine inches between the rows 
and 4 inches from plant to plant is a suitable 
distance, this allowing plenty of room to work 
in the trowel at lifting-time. As the season 

advances and the plants gain-strength, more air 
will be necessary until at length the lights are 
entirely removed. The less coddling Celery- 
plants are subjected to the better, this being 
amply proved in the neighbourhood of Retford, 
where it is largely grown for market, and 
where thousands of plants are annually pricked 
oot into sheltered nooks and oorners with very 
little after-protection. 

Trenches. 

. Xq regard to the final trenches, I prefer those 
holding only one row of plants to those holding 
twq, three, or more, and would always adopt 
them except where ground was scarce, as, inde¬ 
pendent of the difficulty of earthing up on the 
many-rowed system, the flat beds of soil, which 
in that ease cannot be avoided, aet &s a recepp 
taclo for rain wateiC ancLiiyve winters induce 


rotting, the reverse of wfi&t is J the case with 
single rows earthed up in sharp ridge form and 
rendered almost rain proof by thp free use of 
the back of the spade. This I have proved pver 
and over again. Whejre practicable Celery; 
trenches ought always to be prepared some 
little time before they are wanted ; the sc il then 
has time to settle and- holds moisture better. 
Where this is postponed to actual planting- 
time, the trenches should be well trodden, 
raked over, and, if necessiry, well watered and 
allowed to stand for a few days.' Good spit 
manure suits Cilery wen," apd when in full 
growth, about three copious’ dreachings, first 
with liquid-manure and afterwards with clear 
water, will work wonders. I am, however, op 
posed to excessive feeding, as although healthy 
roots will assimilate almost any quantity of 
nourishment, the use of bload, night-soil, or 
similar manures produces a rank, sappy growth 
totally unfit for eating and terribly prone to 
decay. Except in the case of very early rows 
wanted for use in September, earthing up 
ought not to be taken in hand until the plants 
are three parts grown, otherwise the sticks do 
not attain to a normal size. All suckers Bhould 
be drawn away from the base, and if one man 
only performs the work, each stiok should be 
tightly tied round with bass or soft string to 
prevent the soil from getting into the hearts. 
If two men oan be spared so much the better, 
as one oan then walk baokwarda and grasp the 
plant with both hands, while the second man, 
walking forwards, brings the soil well up to the 
plants. In regard to the Celery-maggot, 
sprinkling the foliage over with soot and wcod- 
ashes during showery weather, or sprinkling 
first with a rose, may keep the fly from striking 
it, but when onoe the mischief has commenced 
nothing but determined aud repeated hand- 
pickings will conquer it. The common 
Braoken is the best material for oovering the 
ridges in time of frost, this being less unsightly 
than straw, and where only a row or two is 
grown, oil oanvas, now sold at a cheap rate, 
answers well. With regard to varieties, 
Sandringham White is hard to beat for early 
work, but for main crop Wright’s Grove White 
is a grand variety. Of reds, there are many 
strains almost equally good, but I prefer 
Leicester Red, this being of first-rate auality. 
The old Ivery’s Nonesuch is a good pink 
variety. J. 

DIGGING AND TRENCHING. 

These are important, and most soils are 
benefited by exposure to frost if turned up in a 
rough state. Some very heavy clayey soils may 
require different treatment, and the cultivator 
must be guided by circumstances. If the land 
is heavy, avoid all wheeling or trampling on it 
when in a wet state. Ground of this descrip¬ 
tion well repays the addition of such aids as 
road-scrapings, these greatly assisting in the free 
working of the soil. I have had heavy laud 
quite altered in its nature by freely dressing 
with burnt refuse, charcoal refuse, mortar 
rubble, aud coarse sand. Of course, with Buoh 
soils, trenching'in the strict sense is out of the 
question, as to bring up the crude material to 
the surface would be injurious, and double-dig- 
ing or bastard-trenching is the only choice. 
Jy the latter method much good is accomplished, 
as there is a deeper root-hold, aud any rough 
material or vegetable refuse oan be mixed with 
the second spit, keeping the materials advised 
above and manures at the surface or top 
spit. In digging or trenohing of any kind it is 
important to do the work well, and when the 
soil is in free working condition to open out a 
good space at the start, so as to have plenty of 
room to mix or remove the soil and dig up the 
hard bottom. I have seen a kitchen garden 
spoilt by trenching when deep digging would 
have been far better. These remarks apply to 
light gravelly soils. On light porous soils it is 
advantageous to dig in any green crop3 that will 
soon decay. This saves time, as treated thus 
they will provide food for future crops. Where 
the ground is light, a few loads of heavy clayey 
soil mixed with the surface would prove of 
lasting benefit. Should want of labour delay 
necessary work or prevent the deep cultivation 
advised above, it is well to do a small portion 
every year, and thus in time get the soil into 
condition. Often the failure of orops may be 
put down to want of cultivation, the ground 


becoming ^uite soddened. Muoh time can now 
be Baved by getting large bodies of manure on 
to the quarters, and though I do not advise 
spreading the manure till the ground can be 
dug, if placed in readiness, digging is not 
delayed when the ground is vacant. R. G. 


1990 and 1901.—Tomatoes In Lincoln. 
—In answer to queries in regard to Tomato¬ 
growing, I may say that the soil I grew them in 
was rather stiff. If you tread on it when it is 
very wet it gets very hard; and is composed of 
half clay and half sand. I always put my 
weeds and rubbish into a heap all summer and 
winter, and then spread the soil from them on 
my garden. When the plants were in full 
growth I gave them one handful each of nitre 
of soda. Then all through that hot, dry weather 
I gave them manure-water from horse-droppings. 
I had three tubs filled with rain-water. I gave 
it to them every other night when I got home 
from work. I do not think I lost one flower. 
The fruits came in bunches from four to 
eleven on one bunch. This is my second year 
of growing them.— Constant Reader. 

The Oardoon —Now and then we hear of 
new vegetables, some of them of trifling value, 
and it is generally more profitable to think of 
old negleoted ones like this, whioh are gtown 
here and there, but which we take little interest 
in generally. It is curious how much we may 
talk about a thing and not do it unless people 
see the good of it in frequent use. Yet among 
all our excellent vegetables what is better? 
Well cooked, there is nothing so delicate and 
tender. Therefore everyone who has a good 
garden should insist on its being grown as 
regularly as Asparagus .—The Field . 

Tomatoes grown In Anglesey.— In 
reply to inquiries about Tomatoes grown in 
Anglesey, I may say (l) the sorts grown were 
Sutton’s Maincrop, Perfection, and Duke of 
York. They were grown on the single stem 
system, planted in well-drained borders, and in 
two rows ou each side of the path in the Bmall 
houses. Two extra rows were down the middle 
in the larger house. All the first blooms set. 
After that the plants were liberally supplied with 
liquid-manure, and occasionally dressed with 
fresh soil, air being given night and day.— 
Constant Reader, Anglesey. 

Cabbage Winnigstadt.— This is one of 
the best varieties for autumn use. The greatest 
difficulty is to get it true. By making two 
sowings there is no lack of good Cabbage from 
September to December. The useful St. John’s 
Day Cabbage runs the Winnigstadt very hard 
for quality and usefulness for autumn catting. 
I can also strongly recommend the Winnigstadt 
for light soils. I have also sown it in July and 
August for spring cutting, but with such really 
good spring varieties as Ellam’a there is no need 
to sow at these dates.—G. 

A good keeping Onion.— For many 
years I have grown Bedfordshire Champion, and 
have never found a better keeper. I first saw 
the above variety largely grown for market at 
Sandy and the distriot around, and was informed 
it was the best keeping Onion, even superior to 
James’s Keeping. I have found it so, and for 
many years have grown none other for late use. 
I admit it does not attain a huge size without 
special culture, but for keeping, size is not 
required. This old, bub good form is well 
worth growing where Onions are required late 
in the spring.—W. 
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ROSAS. 

SOME 8TR0NG GROWING HYBRID 
PERPETUAL9. 

Of the above clam, perhaps one of the best 
known is Duke of Edinburgh, here figured. 
Weak-growing Roses, of whatever class, are oat 
of place in the general rosery ; but we eannot 
dispense with the many Teas and H. Teas of free 
growth, like La France, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Anna Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, and others. 
The class of Rose represented by the few most 
vigorous H. Perpetnals that I will briefly 
describe are always reliable whether for town or 
country. Unfortunately, they are too often 


inj ured by excr siive pruning. To interfere with 
Nature in the way so many do not only spoils 
the effect, but renders many a grand Rose 
almost useless. For example, we invariably get 
some grand autumnal wood upon these, and to 
cut this back in the way 1 have seen many 
plants already treated this year is a mistake. 
Far hotter to secure the shoots from wind- 
waving, and peg them down in spring, after 
having removed only the wor^t of the wood. 
When out away we really lose the chief crop of 
flowers, and, os a farther proof of this, do we not 
always find this class of plant making more 
wood of the same kind ? I ak my readers to 
leave as much as possible of this wood, and note 
the result for themselvga. You may-|Temove 
the loigj growth after rfThaj-b locnu4» j P.nd so 


help the medium wood and also future strong 
shoots from the base. 

Dpkb of Edinduroii (see cut) was introduced 
by Paul and Son almost thirty years ago. It is 
one of onr moBt brilliant scarlet-crimsons, and 
although under the too general treatment of 
inexperienced amateurs it is essentially an 
autumnal bloomer, by leaviog the long growths 
we may have it iu good form and abundance 
throughout the season. 

Do kb ok Tkck, a newer introduction from 
Cheahuat, is much lighter in colour, and seldom 
shaded with the dark crimson maroon found in 
the first-named, otherwise it is its counterpart, 
and, I believe, is a seedling from that variety. 
In 


Abel Carrierp. we have deep crimson maroon 
that turns to purple with age. It is a grand 
imbricated flower, very hardy, and when 
treated rationally affords us a quantity of 
bloom. 

Prince C. de Rohan is another intensely 
dark Rose. I well remember a border of these 
two varieties under glass. The wood made was 
more like our climbing Teas than the Hybrid 
Perpetuate. This I bent over as muoh as pos¬ 
sible, and succeeded in getting from one to three 
dozen grand blooms from each shoot. Coming 
in with the Teas under glass during the early 
part of Maroh these were moat valuable. 
Another grand red Rose is 

Annie Wood, an old garden favourite, and 
recommended by most growers as a “ cat-back.” 


6C5 


If wejr&ve I he It eg »hoots instead of pirnirg, 
we get teme cf the brightest scarlet tf ill 
Roars. 

DnrrY J amain, General Jacqueminot, Rrsu y 
of Waltham, Ella Gordon, Mrs. John Lain?, 
and many others all do best under the above 
treatment. Then wc have such extra vigorrui 
growers as 

Her Ma.tistv, a grand Rose indeed, and ere 
that makes shoots from ti feet to 10 fett in 
length. If we cut these back we do not Aril 
this enormous vigour distributed among nlli- 
cient flowers to avoid the coarse and malformed 
blooms so many complain of with this variety. 
Grown on the seedling Brier, and pegged down, 
few Roses are more floriferous when well eat ah- 
l'shed. I have growths of 
Margaret Dickson that reached 12 fid and 
upw&rda. These will in all probability give a 
rand crop of bloom, but if pruned back I should 
nd it is a very shy bloomer. That e xceedingly 
sweet silvery-pink Rose Mme. G. Lu'zet is of 
very little use comparatively, unless grown as I 
adviae for the above varieties. In 

Earl ok Dukferin we have another grand 
grower, but it is, unfortunately, too pendulous 
in habit for pegging down. I have succeeded 
beat with it upon half and three quarter 
standards. 

It was my intention to limit mjsclf to the 
smooth-wooded varieties similar to the Roee 
illustrated, but so many others need exactly ibe 
same treatment that I have selected a few 
examples at random from the Hybrid Perpetual 
class. It is a good general rule in Rose culture, 
except where a very few extra quality blooms 
are required, to keep the knife away from 
vigorous growers until after they have given a 
crop from the strongest wood of the previous 
season, P. U. 


The Cherokee Rose, R. sinica (laevi¬ 
gata), is getting belter known now that so many 
people make the south a winter resort, and 
travellers bring back pleasant reminiscences of 
its great prodigality of growth and bloom. 
Although a native of China, it is so well 
established in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, that it is hard to believe it is an intro¬ 
duced species. It is not hardy at the north, nor 
is it easy to grow in pots, bnt if given a good 
border, or even a bench, in a cool greenhouse, it 
will thrive without muoh care and give an abun¬ 
dance of its beautiful single white flowers from 
January to March. 


PELARGONIUMS DURING WINTER. 

To bo successful with these plants at their 
flowering time, they must not be neglected in 
the sunless period of the year, and important 
items of cultnre should receive proper attention 
now. In the case of the large-flowered or show' 
and regal kinds, for example, we are apt to keep 
them too warm, and the growth becomes 
spindly, and perhaps attacked with aphides. 
Should the latter occur, lose no time in cleansing 
the plants by fumigating. The temper&tuie for 
all Pelargoniums should not go much above 
50 degs. We want them to be steadily growing, 
that is all, and the pipes just warm enough to 
dispel damp. Of course, this does not refer to 
plants of the zonal class which may hare been 
specially prepared for winter bloomirg. Those 
of the show and regal type may be shifted 
into the flowering pots, and the principal 
things to consider are the sizes of the pots and 
the manner of doing the work. One thing 
noticeable about the plants we see in the 
markets is the small pots employed ; and as I 
am not far wrong in saying that Pelargoniums 
are not generally well done in private gardens, 
the use of large pots in such places is a com nun 
error. Specimen plants may be grown in au 
8 inch pot; a size or two less, therefore, ia amply 
sutlicient for ordinary use. One need not be 
particular as to 

Soil. 

I use, with excellent results, the old compost 
that has done duty in growing the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. If this is saved when the plants are 
turned out, and kept in a dry plaoe, it provides a 
toil good enough lor Pelargoniums, and where 
there is some trouble as well as expense in 
obtaining a supply of turf is economical. The 
old compost is merely sifted and a sprinkling of 
bone-dust added, then it ia ready for use. Po; 
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firmly. This is one of the secrete of successful 
cultivation. Ram the soil into the pots with a 
heavy stick, and the growth resulting from such 
treatment will be sturdy and short jointed. A 
handful of half-inch bones at the bottom of each 
pot over the crocks is most beneficial. All classes 
of Pelargoniums are assisted by these ; the roots 
ramble among them, and a healthy tone to the 
foliage is apparent when bones are employed. 
After the potting is done, give the plants a good 
scaking of water. This will last some time, for 
the aim must be to keep the roots on the dry 
side. See, however, that this does not reach 
the flagging point, for valuable plants are there¬ 
by often lost. They get too dry, and we at once 
give them a soaking. The roots may be already 
partly killed by being parched, as it were, and 
the water but adds to the damage done in at 
once soddening the earth. In this case it is 
always best to first damp the foliage as well as 
the soil slightly for a few days, and brighten 
the plant up before water at the roots is given. 
Aik 

in abundance should be given in favourable 
weather, and only just enough fire heat to 
command the temperature mentioned. Unless 
the plants have become drawn up weakly, no 
stopping is required. Handsome bushes ar*> 
best obtained if they are kept sturdy ard 
allowed to break side-shoots naturally. These 
should be tied up when young, so that room 
is made for others that will follow and 
space for their development given. If there 
be a superabundance of side-growths, a little 
thinning out may be done. These young shoots, 
if put singly into small pots and placed on a 
shelf near the glass of a warm greenhouse, strike 
readily, and provide young stock in the event 
of the older plants losing health or being worn 
out by age. 

Zonal Pelargoniums require similar treatment 
to that noted in the matter of water, and the 
leaves must be kept free from moisture at this 
time of the year. Where old plants which 
flowered in early autumn are past and have 
become leggy, a little trimming up should be 
done. If the shoots are cut back half their 
length there is little danger of decay, but when 
cut back quite close at this lime of the year 
we run a risk of killing the plants entirely. 
The tops may be used for providing young 
plants, and these should have the benefit of a 
warmer house than the parent plants are grow¬ 
ing in. When rooted give the young plants a 
shift into 5-inch pots, and thus nice, fresh- 
looking specimens of a useful size for furnishing 
rooms and so on are obtained early in the 
season. The older plants need some attention 
at the roots as soon as fresh growth takes place. 
They may be turned out of their pots, a good 
portion of the old soil taken away, and returned 
to others very little larger than they before 
occupied. The fresh compost will give new 
vigour, as it has already been pointed out what 
a mistake the use of large pots is. There is also 
another class of the Pelirgonium—namely, the 
Ivy-leaf section, in which the use of small pots 
is particularly necessary to successful flowering. 
These are of a very rampant nature, and the 
only means of getting a good quantity of flower 
trusses is by reati icting the root-run. Variet its 
of this class, again, require timely topping, and 
they ought not to be allowed to form many 
joints at this time of the year before the tip of 
each shoot is taken out. 

All Pelargonium plants should have ample 
room, and be stood near the glass to benefit by 
light and air. They respond to feeding with 
stimulants when the flower-buds show in bearing 
line trusses of bloom. Manures containing 
ammonia, such as soot and guano, are especially 
suitable. As the days lengthen water in abund¬ 
ance will be needed, and keeping the plants on 
what is called the dry side no longer applicable. 
There is the opposite danger in not giving 
enough when the plants are growing in the small 
pots insisted upon. j£ a 


Ck, ryaanthemum Hairy Wonder — 

J he downy appearance of this variety makes it 
an especial favourite. It grows to a large size, 
uL 1 P refor see a P^nt of it when not dia- 
budded ; then it produces light, graceful sprays, 
which look exceedingly rich and uncommon in 
floral arrangements. The colour is yellow and 
dark bufT-favoured shades with most persons 
It h an easy sort to groj^^H^ 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


WINTER-FLOWERING IRISES. 
These form a delightful group of plants, and 
should have a place either in the open garden, 
in a sunny position, or in pots. The Scorpion 
Iris (I. alata) is a very beautiful species, with 
bold, finely-coloured flowers, very faint blue, 
with yellow blotches, and with a'so Leek-like 
foliage. There are varieties, but they differ in 
degree only from the species. I. alata requires 
a border of light, warm soil, and a sunny 
position, then in mild weather one may some¬ 
times get flowers at Christmas. To avoid heavy 
rains splashing the flowers, plant the bulbs in 
soil carpeted over with some creeping things, as 
Stonecrops or Saxifrage. Very early in the 
year comes I. Bakeriana, a variety of the 
Netted Iris (I reticulata), and these kinds are 
not only pretty in the garden, but very charming 
when grown in pots in the greenhouse. They 
are as easily flowered as Snowdrops, and may 
be treated in the same way, I. Bakeriana 
differs chiefly from I. reticulata in the flowers 
being blotched with rich purple on a white 
ground, not entirely self purple. I. Daufordiie 
has yellow flowers, and is very distinct, hardy, 


r. cyanea, with slaty-blue flowers, and there are 
also such kinds as I. r. purpurea. It is one of the 
best of all for pots. The 
Algerian Winter Iris (I. 6tylosa or 
I. unguincularis, as it is also called) is a very 
beautiful mid-winter flowering Iris, its delicate 
blue flowers hidden amongst grassy leaves. The 
flowers are as delicate in fragrance as in colour, 
and to preserve them plant this Iris in a 
sheltered spot where the soil is light and warm, 
and cover the clump with a handlight. The 
best variety is one called alha. We have seen 
this Iris flowering in mid-winter in quiet 
sheltered nocks, and nothing is more beautiful 
amongst flowers, either indoors or out, than 
the fragile blossoms of I. sty lota. 



Flower of Iris Histrio. 


and quite happy in a sunny, warm spot in the 
opeD. 

I. Histrio, of which we give an illustration, 
is a very beautiful kind. It blooms in winter 
and early spring, the flowers sweetly-scented 
and bluish-purple in colour, spotted and blotched 
a deeper shade. Before winter goes I. 
Histrioides blooms, the flowers mottled with 
white and rich lilac, and it is easily grown. 
Nearly allied to I. reticulata, and in bloom 
about the same time, is I. Kolpakowskiana, a 
perfectly hardy Iris, the flowers rich violet- 
purple in colour, the “ standards,” as the 
upright segments are called, being self lilac. 
The 

Persian Iris (I. persica) is a lovely early- 
flowering kind, and must have a dry, warm soil, 
as it cornea from Persia. Where, however, the 
climate is unsuitable for this Iris and the others 
that have been mentioned, remember that they 
are well suited for pots in the greenhouse. The 
flowers of the Persian Iris are white, touched 
with pale Pru.sian blue, and blotched with rich 
purple. 

I. reticulata needs no recommendation ; it is 
the most popular and beautiful of the bulbous 
Irises. The flowers, as fragrant a* Violets, are 
de^p pu ple iu colour. A lo\ely vaiiety is I. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS-HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Bouvardias. 

These plants are not grown to nearly the 
extent they might and should be, and yet they 
are not only always admired, but almost as easy 
of culture as Fuchsias. They are very accom¬ 
modating subjects, flower¬ 
ing naturally in, and, to 
a great extent, continu¬ 
ously through, the sum¬ 
mer, if struck or started 
early, and allowed to grow 
on unchecked, while if the 
shoots are persistently 
pinched back at the third 
pair of leaves through the 
summer, and the plants 
brought into a warm 
greenhouse or cool stove 
about the end of Septem¬ 
ber, they will flower f r 
weeks or months during 
the depth of the winter. 
The large, pure, white- 
flowered, and fragrant B. 
Humboldti corymbiflora makes a grand green¬ 
house plant, flowering from July to October, 
according as treated, while the others come in 
later on. 

The plants are obtained by means of shoot- 
cuttings taken from old plants that have been 
rested in a cool temperature for six or eight 
weeks, and brought into heat early in the 
year, taking and treating them much the 
same as those of Fuchsias. Or the plants may 
be shaken out, the stronger roots cut back bard, 
and then cut up into pieces about ^ inch long, 
dibbling them lightly into pans of very light 
sandy soil, just covering them, plunging iu a 
hot bed, and keeping them moist. In either 
case when rooted and growing pot off singly, 
using small sizes at first. When established 
pinch out the points, shift on into 3Vinch po*s 
when broken again, and finally into 5 inch or 
0 inch sizes, in which they will flower the first 
season. Stop Bhoots frequently, and syringe 
freely during the summer. Old plants to be cut 
back, re started, partly shaken out, and given & 
good shift annually. Soil, turfy loam, with a 
third each of peat and leaf-soil, and plenty of 
sand. Drain well and pot firmly. 

Camellias. 

Though under a cloud at present, these hand¬ 
some flowering plants will become fashionable 
again some day, and in the meantime the glossy 
evergreen foliage must always command 
admiration, even when the plants are out of 
bloom. Camellias are nearly, if not quite, 
hardy, thus thriving in cool-houses, also in 
shady spots where little else would succeed, 
and for back walls in vineries and conservatories 
where but little sun reaches them have scarcely 
an equal. They are also good town plants. 

Propagation is effected by grafting scions of 
named varieties on stocks raised from seed of 
the single kinds. Cuttings may sometimes bo 
struck, but, as a rule, they are slow in growth, 
and do not make good plants for some years. 
Young grafted plants with three to six or more 
flower-buds may be purchased cheaply now, and 
they should be obtained in the autumn. The 
plants ought always to be kept cool through the 
winter, any attempt at forcing resulting in the 
loss of the buds ; keep the soil and roots just 
moist, and admit air rather freely. When the 
flowers are over the new growth commences, 
when more water should be given, and the tem¬ 
perature increased ; in fadt, during the growiug 
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shoots, an 1 plants thus formed are a year ahead 
of seedlings of the same year. This place is 
800 feet [above the sea, and very cold and ex¬ 
posed ; last winter snow had not quite dis¬ 
appeared the last week of May. I think Rubu* 
phtonicolasius will form in time a very valuab e 
addition to our hedgerow and under cover plants, 
especially for game coveits, where the berries 
would be of use to the pheasants. It is, at least, 
as good to eat as our own Blackberry, which is 
high praise, and will do everything that the 
latter is capable of, including the power of look¬ 
ing beautiful.—A. L. 


Hillsborough hybrids, are very pretty berry- 
bearing plants. The Barberries, including 
B. stenophylla, Aquifolium, and the common 
deciduous variety that bears the soarlct fruit in 
summer, and the purple form of the last-named, 
are very effective. The Spindle-trees are charm¬ 
ing berry bearing trees. The common kind, 
Euonymus europaus, makes a good-sized tree, 
and is valuable in the background. Among the 
flowering trees and shrubs which ought to be 
planted more or less are Almonds, Thorns, 
Laburnums, Scarlet Horse Chestnut, Acacias, 
Bird Cherry, Mountain Ash, Prunus Pissardi, 
Lilacs, Guelder Rose, Laurustinus, Rhododen¬ 
drons—all ought to grow in the west—Syringas, 
Escallonias, double-blossomed Gorse, and Ever¬ 
greens. The Evergreen Oak is a great success 
in the west, and Cupressus macrocarpa thrives 
well all round the west coast. C. Lawsoni and 
its varieties, and some of the beet specimens of 
the Japanese Cypress (Retinospora), we have 
seen in the west, and, of course, all the Yew 
I family thrive. 


season these plants will stand any reasonable 
degree of warmth, and with a limitation of air, 
moderate shade, and frequent overhead syring¬ 
ing, will thus make a very free and rapid 
growth. As soon as the new buds appear, 
gradually reduce the temperature and moisture 
given, remove the shade, and allow more air. 

Potting may be performed in the spring, as 
soon as the flowers are over, or in September, 
when the young buds are just Bet. Young 
plants should have nothing bnt good tnrfy peat, 
with plenty of coarse sand and, perhaps, a little 
leaf mould, but large old examples may be 
allowed a third or fourth part of good fibrous 
loam. Always drain the pots well and pot quite 
firmly. Any pruning should he done when the 
flowers are past, allowing the plants to “ break ” 
again before disturbing the roots. Always avoid 
the use of strong manures, liquid or solid ; weak 
soot-water is the best thing of the kind, and 
may b 9 given once & week while the buds are 
swelling or during growth. Sponge the foliage 
occasionally to keep it clean. 

Tea-plants (Thea). 

These, though rarely seen in greenhouses, are 
placed here as belonging to the same genus, and 
requiring very similar treatment to Camellias. 
The foliage is not so large nor glossy, but is 
both evergreen and ornamental, and the small 
white blossoms are freely produced during the 
summer. The seed should be sown singly in 
small pits of sandy peat, in the early spring, in 
heat, and the plants be shifted on as required ; 
or cuttings may be struck, and such plants 
begin flowering almost directly. While in 
growth a high temperature and abundance of 
moisture arc desirable. 

Azalea indjca. 

The Indian Azalea (as distinguished from the 
common A. pontioa, A. mollis, A. am< eaa, etc.), is 
one of the showiest of all greenhouse plants, and 
by no means difficult of cultivation either, when 
its nature and requirements are understood and 
complied with. The moat important points are 
a thoroughly compact. Bandy* and sweet oom 
post (consisting, chiefly of the best peat, and 
sand, with a little leaf-mould and loam in the 
case of large examples), free drainage, and very 
careful watering, none being ever given until 
the soil becomes slightly dry, yet always 
affording enough to keep the roots well supplied 
and active. Continued drought quickly pro¬ 
duces thrips and red-spider on the foliage, and 
causes the leaves and bads to drop. Most of 
tho plants in cultivation are grafted, bnt, as 
with the Camellia, this requires skill, as well as 
a close, moist heat for some time afterwards, 
and is, therefore, best left to the nurseryman or 
wholesale grower. Cuttings of some of the 
more robaBt varieties, such as the old and 
Fielders' White kinds, etc., may be struck in 
pots of very sandy peat, placed in a close 
propagating frame in the spring ; bnt the best 
way, on the whole, is to buy healthy young 
“worked” plants, and grow them on. Like 
Camellias, they should be keep cool through 
the winter, though they will, especially when 
well established, and after having made a 
good growth at home, stand a moderate 
amount of forcing in the spring, but do not put 
them in heat untfl the buas are well set, and 
use the syringe freely among them almost daily. 
When the flowers are over, remove any young 
seed-pods, and do any pruning required. Then 
repot, if necessary, and place the plants in a 
rather warm and close structure with a moist 
atmosphere and shade from hot sun to make 1 
their growth. A ,t this time water must be given 
freely, and weak liquid-manure,soot-water, etc., 
once or twice a week, the pots being full of roots. 
When the growth is made and the buds can just 
be felt in the points of the Bhoots, reduce the 
heat and moisture, and gradually inure to 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. Always drain 
well, and keep the plants rather under than 
overpotted. Large plants may stand oat of- 
doors in the light shade of trees from August 
till the end of September, or as long aa fro 3 t 
keeps off. 

Making a garden (jVc/tto).—For Ever¬ 
greens you should include Hollies in variety, 
Aucuba japoniCa, and some of the green-leaved 
kinds, and to insure plenty of berries, plant two 
or three of the male phnfti among theli at no 
great The ( IWe"^ya tl (;ti)|e!ally 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN AT 
ECCLES. “ 

My experience with these during the past 
season has served to strengthen my faith in the 
early Chrysanthemum as a bedding plant of 
unequalled merit for the town garden. Its 
extreme hardiness, freedom of flowering, beauty, 
and easy culture, render it of especial value to 
either amateur or professional gardeners, whilst 
to the florist it is of much importance. All 
gardeners remember the rigorous weather of the 
early part of the pretent 3 ear. Wallflowers 
with us were killed, and many other herbaceous 


PERNS. 


FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

The best Fern undoubtedly for cutting is 
Adiantum ctmeatum, and except for mixing 






A Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cow^nmtm latum). 


subjects, or received such punishment as necessi¬ 
tated a summer'd growth in which to get rouud. 
We had Chrysanthemums of Piercy’s Seedling 
and Canari in the open, unprotected borders in 
abundance. Not a cutting had we inBide, and 
for the second time since I began to cultivate 
them I began to lose faith in the result of 
leaviog all exposed. The result was that nine 
out of ten suivived. We had abundance of 
blooms from August until the first frosts spoiled 
their beauty, and I have a firmer faith than ever 
in their hardihood. No doubt there are failures 
in the cultivation of this race as in others of 
easy oulture, for no matter how robust the con¬ 
stitution of a plant may be, it could not stand 
the treatment accorded it by some would-be 
gardeners. Because the Chrysanthemum is 
hardy, I do not recommend the purohase of 
plants now to be planted out directly. Its 
hardiness depends upon its being 

Well established before winter sets in. 
Then, again, some varieties are not so hardy as 
others, so that it is best to take cuttings of 
eaoh as early as possible, and insert them in a 
cold frame as follows : Procure some good, 
friable, fibrous loam, to which add about one- 
fourth of sharp sand, and about a fifth portion 
of well-rotted manure. Place this in the frame 
to the depth of 3 inches. After having tho¬ 
roughly mixed it together, level and spread 
over the surface 4biii^ cteibP Afiarp sand to the 
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with flowers irt filling large stands, few others 
s.eem to find favour. The Adiantum grown in 
private gardens rarely stands when cut, dif¬ 
ferent to that produced by the market growers, 
who treat this Fern so as to enable it to keep 
fresh for some time after it is cut. In place of 
having their plants crowded and overhang 
with other things in shaded houses, the Adian- 
tum is grown where nothing else interferes 
with its getting all the light possible. For this 
reason the plants are kept well up to the glass, 
and no more shade is used than necessary to 
prevent scorching. The close, damp atmos¬ 
phere that some think requisite for Ferns is also 
avoided, and no more heat given than needful 
to promote healthy growth. 

Another very good Fern for cutting, but not 
equal to A. cutieatum, is A. concinqum latum, 
of which we give an illustration. 

The Japanese Wlneberry. — Your 
readers need be under no apprehension as to the 
hardiness, ripening, or germinating of the 
Japanese Wineberry. I lavishechnuch care and 
attention upon it for two winters. It is now 
planted in clay, in peat, in sand, in limestone, 
and every other sort of soil that can be men¬ 
tioned, and seems to dourish amazingly in all, 
ripens easily, and the peat, especially, is full of 
self-sown seedlings. It also spreads very quickly 
from self-made layers at the tips of the long 
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depth of an inch. The cuttings can then be 
inserted in rows 4 inches apart, but the cuttings 
in the row* need net be farther from each 
other than 3 inches. In this way good strong 
plants ready for planting out in April may be 
obtained with roots sufficient to ensure their 
early flowering. The cuttings too may be grown 
in the greenhouse in pots with equal success by 
growing on in 30’s or 40's pots. 

Of varieties there are many, and many use¬ 
less ones are put on the market. I discard 
those whose blooming season does not oommenoe 
before October, as before the plants attain their 
full beauty they are spoiled by the early frosts 
—at least, here in the north—though I may men¬ 
tion that, some time after ours had been robbed 
of their brilUanoe, I happened to go into one of 
the midland oounties and saw the same varieties 
we grow in perfection, so that October bloomers, 
though not a snoosss here, will, no doubt, be so 
more south. 

For blooming in August: Oanari, small yellow* 
neat pretty; Golden Shah, medium size* 
rich golden-yellow, the best early yellow! 
Golden Fieeoe, lemon-yellow, 3 inches across* 
very early ; J. 6. Davoir, dwarf, nearly white* 
excellent; M. G. Grunerwald, 41 inches across* 
lilac-Japanese, one of the very best; Vioomtesse 
d y Avene, strong dwarf habit, lilac-ooloured 
flowers, slightly mourved, 4 inohes across ; Mods. 
Dupois, orange-yellow, reflexed ; Scarlet Gem, a 
small scarlet, which is very free. So also is 
Harvest Queen, a small white, of good habit. 

For September blooming, Mme. Marie Masse 
is entitled to the first plaoe. It oommenoee to 
bloom at the beginning of the month, and is a 
perfect mass until out down. I counted as many 
as 150 good flowers on one large plant, many of 
them over 4 inohes in diameter. In colour it is 
a beautiful lilac-mauve, and I am strongly in¬ 
clined to the belief that it is the finest early 
Chrysanthemum grown, or at present widely 
known. Lady Fitswygram is lovely, but has a 
difficult task to oust Mme. C. Desgrange as a 
white ; Grace Attiok is a whits, at onoe quaint 
and pretty, and of dwarf habit; General Hawkss 
is a rich flower of a crimson-claret oolour, with 
a silvery reverse to the florets; it is of large sise, 
and is a good grower; M. L. Lionnet grows 
3 feet, is orange-yellow ; G. Wermig is a yellow 
Desgrange, so Is Mrs. Hawkins ; M. L. lionnet 
is extremely free, grows 3 feet, of a flesh-pink 
oolour, flowers 3 inohes; Orange Child is another 
of the Desgrange type, a fine yellow flower, 
whilst the plant is very sturdy. As a bronzy- 
yellow, Pieroy’s Seedling stands unrivalled; 
Vioe-President Hardy is a tall kind, growing in 
rich soil 4 feet high, but is a pretty flower, the 
oolour being a mixture of red and yellow; Coral 
Qneen is a good kind though rather dull, never¬ 
theless good for mixing. As its name implies, 
it is coral-red in oolour, flowers 4 inohes across, 
height 3 feet. 

The time of flowering may be hastened or 
retarded, however, by cultivation, as the better 
the plants are when planted, the sooner they 
will flower, the old plants being much earlier. 

J. Hkstobd, Recreation Ground , Scdes. 


A SELECTION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Ik reply to ** Amateur,” in answering your 
questions, we have taken fully into consideration 
the peculiarities of eaoh of the sorts recom¬ 
mended, and have only included those varieties 
whioh are recognised, as very consistent in their 
characteristics, and consequently oertain sorts 
for all amateurs to grow. 

Twelve exhibition Japanese: Mdlle. Th4r6se 
Roy (ivory-white), Mme. Carnot (pure white, 
late bad), Mona. Pankouoke (bright yellow), 
Pallanza (rich golden-yellow), Vi viand Morel 
(rosy-mauve), Mrs. W. H. Less (white, tinged 
pink on late bud), Charles Davis (bronzy-yellow), 
OoL W. B. Smith (old-gold), Mrs. & G. Hill 
(white, shaded lavender), Louise (white, tinted 
lilac), G. G. Sohwabe (carmine-rose), E. Moly 
neux (oiimeon and gold). 

Twelve decorative Japanese: Alice Carter 
(reddish-brown, thread petals), Mrs. James 
Carter (pale yellow, thread petals), Mme. 
Louise Leroy (white), Mdlle. Lacroix (white), 
Mrs. Chas. E. Shea (light yellow). Source d’Or 
(bright orange-red), Yellow Source d’Or (deep 
yellow), Annie Qlibfaa (soft rosy-pink). 
Mist Gorton (orafa, ttafV* i oje), Mans. W. 


Holmes (crimson and gold), William Clark 
(salmon, flushed-roee), M. Beckmann (light buff, 
flashed salmon-eerise, very novel). 

Twelve exhibition incurved j Chas. H. Curtis 
(rich yellow), Globe d’Or (yellow, shaded buff). 
Moss. Barrier (nankeen-yellow), Lird Aloes- 
ter (primrose-yellow), Empress of India (white), 
Jeanne d’Aro (white, tipped purple), Violet 
Tomlin (purple-violet), Miss M. A. Haggas 
(primrose), Robert Petfield (silvery-mauve), 
Princess of Wales (blush, tinted rose), Baron 
Hirsoh (orange-cinnamon), D. B. Crane (rich, 
bronze-buff, late bad). 

Twelve reflexed: Callingfordi (crimson - 
scarlet). Golden Christine (golden-baff), Peach 
Christine (rose-pink), King of Crimsons (deep 
crimson), 8. Sharpe (magenta-crimson). Crown 
of Gold (golden-yellow), Marquis de Chappiers 
(purple-lilac). Emperor of China (white and 
main), President Hyde (bronzy-yellow), Putney 
George (bright crimson and gold), Clara Jeal 
(white, new), Phidsas (rose-blush). 

Twelve large Anemones: Descartes (deep 
orimson, tipped gold), Mrs. Judge Benediot 
(blush-white), Junon (pale blush). Lady Margaret 
(large pure white), Cincinnati (lilac-blush), 
Madame Robert Owen (pure white), Delaware 
(white, yellow disc), Gluck (golden-yellow). 
Miss Annie Lowe (large primrose yellow), J. 
Thorpe Jon. (golden-yellow), Mdlle. Nathalie 
Bran (white, sulphur disc), Gladys Spaulding 
(brassy-amber). 

Twelve Japanese • Anemones : Le Deuil 
(reddish • purple). Queen Elizabeth (silvery * 
blush-rose, diso tipped yellow). Madams Lawton 
(white and rose), John Banyan (lemon-yellow), 
W. W. As tor (salmon-blush and rose disc), 
Nelson (orimson-purple), Jeanne Marty (blush- 
white, lilao diso), Mdlle. Cahrol (rose-pink, lilac 
disc). Enterprise (rose, oream diso), Sir Walter 
Raleigh (pale blush), M. Dopanloup (violet- 
rose), Duchess of Westminster (silvery-blush, 
rosy-bronze diso). 


LATE WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Thi favourite white variety for midwinter just 
now is Lady Lawrenos. The flowers are large, 
pleasingly irregular in form, and very effective 
when used for room doooration. A very flue 
variety, and probably as regards quality tbs best 
of the late-blooming whites, is Mrs. H. Connell, 
first distributed under the very appropriate; 
name of Christmas Eve. The blooms are silvery- 
white, considerably purer than those of Lady 
Lawrence, and so firm of texture that they will 
last a month when out. Unfortunately this fine 
Chrysanthemum is rather delicate and does not 
make roots so freely as most members of the 
family, and this is probably the reason why it 
has never been grown to any great extent. 
One may, however, obtain very good results by 
using a rather light, sandy soil, and oonfining 
the plants in pets not exceeding 7 inohes in 
diameter. Indeed, one may have really 
good blooms in 6-inch pots. In this way, not 
only are roots more freely made, but they 
are not so likely to Buffer in a time of 
heavy rains. If all the flowers are allowed to 
remain some will show an eye, bat with mode¬ 
rate disbudding and liberal feeding from the 
time they form this defect will not be so appa¬ 
rent. By keeping the plants in the open till 
the teoond week in October, one may have 
blooms in oapital condition at the end of Jan¬ 
uary. L. Canning is muoh favoured by growers 
for profit; it produoss large, finely-formed 
flowers of not a formal character. For Decem¬ 
ber bloom the older Bonis de Neige is very 
useful, for although the individual flowers are 
small they are produced in great profusion. 
The habit of growth is compact, and well- 
grown specimens in 8-inch pots are very service¬ 
able for conservatory doooration at Christmas¬ 
time. Boule de Neige is of very easy onltnre, 
never being affected by mildew. Niveum is 
said to be a fine late-blooming variety, but not 
having tried it I cannot speak with oertainty 
concerning its merits. Byflxet. 


Best white Chrysanthemums {H. 

Pridmore ).—The number of very late white 
Chrysanthemums are few indeed, leaving little 
to choose in deciding which are the best. The 
list should be headed with L. Canning. This 
variety is without doubt one of the most useful 


late sorts, and when grown in a free manner 
will reward the grower with an abandonee of 
pure white flowers. On no aoooant disbud tbo 
plants, but 1st them grow in a natural way. 
One good feature in this »ott is its dwarfness. 
New Year’s Gift is another good late sort of 
good rise, reflexed form, and should be useful 
for market work. Piiooess Blanche, now some¬ 
what old, still retains its hold upon growers of 
Christmas flowering sorts. This variety may be 
grown in a free manner, or may be disbudded 
to produce about two dozen nice even flowers. 
In this way beautifully dwarf plants, olothed 
with deep green foliage, add materially to its 
attractiveness as a decorative variety. Although 
yon have only asked for throe sorts, yon would 
do well to grow a few plants of the well-known 
Pompon Snowdrop, the flowers of which are so 
very chaste and useful. 

Chrysanthemums {Devonshire) —If you 
will write to the best known specialists you 
should not fail to find what yon want in the 
way of early Chrysanthemums. Harvest 
Home, Mme. Marie Moore (lilao-mauve, very 
free), Mme. la Comtease Fouoher de Ceriel 
(rioh orange-yellow, very free), Mme. Enlalie 
Morel (deep cerise, tipped gold), Arthur Crepey 
(primrose-yellow, effective Sower), Orange Child 
(useful free-flowering yellow), Ryeoroft Glory 
(the best of the earlier, bronzy-yellow), Ruby 
King (ruby-red, charming outdoor sort, but 
little known), Vioomtesse d’Avene (rose oolour, 
free, and dwarf, flowering period July to 
Ootober), Roi dss Proceeds (rioh orimson, very 
striking oolour), Mme. C. Desgrange (white), 
Lady Fitzwygvam (beautiful white variety, very 
dwarf). The plants should be disbudded and 
allowed to perfect about eighteen blossoms. In 
this way they are extremely valuable. All tbo 
above sorts are nice and dwarf, and belong to 
the Japanese section. We have seen plants 
! grown in tbo jadoo fibre, bat have not been 
impressed with any great advantage in using it. 
The liquid yon refer to is quite new to ns Most 
growers prefer to use the ordinary material for 
growing Chrysanthemums. With Ferns we 
nave seen better results. 


Chrysanthemum Pallanza.— This sort 
is an excellent one for ordinary culture. By 
that I mean it produoes oapital full, well-shaped 
blooms, without any disbudding, and the growth 
is so free that nlos bushy specimens may be 
obtained from late-struck outtings. A houseful 
of this sort in full flower was one of the best 
sights in Chrysanthemum displays I saw during 
Ootober. Theoolonrisverybrightyellow. Inform 
it is loosely reflexing and graoefuL The blossoms, 
even when abundant, are fairly large—that is, 
over 4 inohes across, and when disbudded 
grow to an exceptionally deep, handsome 
flower. It somewhat resembles the well-known 
Sunflower, bat is better than that old favourite 
on acoount of its richer shade and a habit of 
holding every bloom up with a stiff stem.—H. 


2043.— Budding Tea Roeee.—“Anxious” 
had far bettor have nothing to do with standaad 
Briers for Tea Roses unless he wishes to exhibit, 
and then they must be grown in the open 
ground, and not in pots under glass. For bud¬ 
ding the best time is from the middle of July to 
the end of September, oars being taken that the 
bads are prominent and the stock in good con¬ 
dition for bndding when the operation takes 
place. No flowers oould be expected earlier 
than the succeeding year. Standards are 
unsuited to pot oulture under glass. For this 
method of cultivation nothing is better than 
the seedling Brier, the stock being bnddsd as 
low as possible. By far the moot satisfactory 
way would bo to procure good plants, whioh may 
bo obtained cheaply now from respectable nur¬ 
serymen, much time being saved if this course is 
resorted to.—S. W. F. 

Own-root versus budded Roses 

( Tom Robinson ).—Some of the vigorous growing 
Roses will do very well on their own roots, but 
better plants are obtained in lees time by 
budding on tbs Brier or, in some instances, on 
the Mauetti. The latter stock doss well in some 
districts, though not so popular as it ws«. If I 
wanted to furnish a garden quickly I should buy 
bnddsd plants; then I should begin to strike 
cuttings of the strongest and moot vigorous 
sorts, and bud the others —H. 
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aQU8 FOB OOBBISFOmnRB 

i and (w w w n art imseeted in 


_ Questions.— Quartos and ew m s r s an inserted in 
OasniM free qf charge if c o rrespondents follow the rules 
her* laid down for their guidance. All eomasuwtcatww 
for insertion should be clearly and e oneisc ly written** 
one side qfthepaper only, end addressed to the Karroo. qf 
Qunmm, 87, Mmlhompton-strset, Cooent-garden, User 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Ptmufianw. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to ana designation he mag desire to so used in 
the paper. When more than one query is scat, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. U n answe re d 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should been 
in mend that , as GA&omraM has fobs sent to press son* 
Ume in adeanoe of date, thee cannot always be replied U 
its the issue immediately following the receipt of theh 
e omtmu nicotion. 

Answers the exception qf such as eawnm 

mellAe cta sstd ed, w%U be found in their diferent depart 
menes) should always bear the number and title placed 
againut the query replied to, mnd our readers will greatly 
exMgu us by adeising. as far as their knowledge and 
obeersatww permit, the eorrespondents who seek assist, 
wnoa. Conditions, soils, and means eery se infinitely 
that seeeral answers to the same question may qftenbt 
w* - *. «s#ri. ttnd those who reply would do well to mention 
tho loealities in which their experience is pained. Corns 
pondonU who refer to articles inserted in Oaks 
should men ti on the n umber in whieh they ap p eared, 

2108Beored Lily by streamslde.- 
Will Chinese Sacred LAtem grow on toe edge o< n stroem. 
the bottom of which is muddy, or moat they be kept from 
froet ?—Ladt W. 

2109,—Growing Mashrooms.-Win toms prao- 
tloel render tell me if I oan grow Muehrooma now Bad 
during the winter? I hire n Urge new outbuilding, quite 
weatherproof, and plenty of hot dang.—H awkwill. 


To thefoUovrinq queries hnqf replies are given, 
bui reader* are moiled to gim farther answers 
should they be able to qfer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

8110 —Clematis (A. A.) -Wo do not know the Ameri¬ 
can Clematis *• Ramona.* 

2111 . -Wood killer (W. B.f-Us* one part of add 
to twenty parte ot water. 

2U2. -Oarraat-trees ( S. C. UsmstonY—Try a heavy 
t-ip-drania^ of good manure. We think your foil muat be 
dry and poor. 

21U - Xeacte 1 vinery (Memo) —Youmootthlok 
of the future, therefore out back ae near the old rode as 
can be done without eaonQuiox the crop. 

2111 .-Bvergreeas for wlatlow box (G A.y- 
You will Hod small planes of the Hiadivrorth Green and 
the old varirg tied B ix very hardy and editable. 

2lt5 -Greenhouse (Marsh). -Better nan the plpee 
along both tides of tie houee. You will be safer In 
severe weather, an i you will not have to drive the Are eo 
hard. 

2118 -Tometoes (W. W) -Siw the teed* at once, 
and plant in a warm-house when the plant ore etrong. 
Tony must have a night temperature of 60 dega, ov a little 


not moveeafely. Try a oouple of MyrUes; they will flower 
beautifully. 

2118. —Gladiolus branchleyeust* (R. P.) —This 
0<adiolu* often flowers we;l for *'Y«rol years in soa eetion, 
without di turbaoce, when growing In good nod well- 
drained so I. 

2U9 —Growing Neapolitan Violets (B. P. G.\ 
-—Tuts seem* very alrti j.jit to etplaia. W« are inclined to 
think there mast bs some mistake somewhere. Try a 
little oberjoel and a pinch of salt in the water. 

2}^ -Asoer catalog cubic feet la bouse (B.) 
—M iluply the iengt'i ia feet by the Width In feet and the 
total y the average height. We hare not Urns to he very 
exa:t, but we think roughly it will be about 1 700 cubic 
feet. 

2121 — Ar Alla SlOboldi (A. (/.).—Sow the seeds in 
February in heat. If good they will germinate In a month. 
We have raised plants from seed ripened In a greenhouse; 
but Imported seed# are better ripened nod yield a better 
crop of plants. 

, .^-Heating apparatus (C. D. Edvards.)—\l 
the pipes were properly plaood it ought not to take live 
hours to heat the water ia the pipes with a good fire going, 
nor yet the half of It. Toe principle is wrong, and the 
eiooer it h altered the better. 

2121 -Pat-R mss Stedon) —R-pot R>see at oooe. 
I 'Would have been oelter to repot i.i autumo, and cut back 
aod train, as you propose, near the Grose in oool green- 
housi, or if you have a border Inside the house they will do 
bettee planted out. At aay rate, you could plume the 

2124 -D war f TdaR ases under glass 1 Tta R m). 
—Keep the plants dry uu first week ia February to harden 
an 1 rest the buds, then prune and train and top-drees, and 
Um warmth of the sun will start the buds. Ventilate, bat 
do not eaao rage oold draughts. Keep down insect! by 
vapourising. 

212.» -PottlUR Lilies (Jf)-It b a good plan to 
pot Lilies in the way you mention, because many of the 
roots form at the bass of the stems when growth com¬ 
mences, and the earthlng-up greatly assists them. The 
bulbs should only be barely covered with the soil in the 
first plaje. 

2i2d - forcing Lily of tbs Valley (C. B.).- Your 
q ieetion is not quite dear, but I suppose you wish to re- 
tard your Lily of the Valley crowns. Toe ice need not 
touch the Lily crowns at all. If you can keep the tempera 
tewe about freeaing point the buds will not start. If cool 
■**•*•«» H the temperature 

should be a little higher. They will not suffer from a long 
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They will not coffer from a 

v Googu 


2127 — Pruning dwarf Tea Roses [Tom Rose).— 
Your Roses probably wont a good pruning to let up young 
wood. Cannot you get some exper i enced gardener to look 
at them ? To form a correct judgment one wants to eee 
them. Under gloss, even in a oold bouse, you may safely 
prune In February. 

2121 — Climbing Roms {Ireland ).—To cover the 
wall well aod quiokly will require ten Roses planted 
5 feet apart, and we should recommend the following varie¬ 
ties: MarSotaol Nisi, aid re de Dijon, Ofaeehoot Hybrid, 
Hum. Bsrard. Joans Deepreo, General Jooquemioot, 
W. A. Richardson, Bjuquet d’Or, Reins Marie Heariette, 
Lamarque. 

212J.— Bulbs for outside planting ( VeorUnn) 
Better unpack and examine the balbe; some may have 
oommeooed to grow; these, if any have started, should be 
potted and plunged in oold frame, aod oovered deep enough 
with Cocoa-fibre or ashes to shelter from froet. It no 
growth has been mode, leave them ia the bags for the 


2190. -Unhealthy Camellias (G. B ).-No doubt 
the plants, being In snob small pots, are pot-bound, and 
require repotting; bat this had better not be done until 
the month of Much, and also, probably, they do not get 
enough water at the root. If they oooe suffer from drought 
Camellias are almost sure, sooner or later, to shed their 
leaves and flower-buds. Examine the balls of earth, aod, 
if at all dry, give them a thorough soaking of water. 

2131.— Saving Tomato and Ououmbor sssd 
(T.).-As soon os the fruit Is dead ripe In either case ia tbs 
best time to remove the seeds; catting it open and washing 
the seeds out of the pulp through a hair were. When the 
seeds are quite clean and fret from pulp they should be 
laid on a tiiest of titan paper on a greenhouse shelf in an 
airy position to dry. When this process is complete, store 
them in any dry place for the whiter, or until wanted for 
sowing. 

2134 -Rose, oto. (B. W. GoulingY-Bay and plant 
Roses now. Taere is no batter season for the work. As 
regards the lawn, why not lift the Grom f It is probably 
good turf, and you oan easily sell it or use it elsewhere ; 
then put down gravel. Thereto no need to nee salt or other 
preparations. Now is a good time to manors ground, 
putting It on when not sodden with moisture. If the soil 
is very heavy and rich do not manure, but give a drmting 
of lime. 

2133.— Planting a Mulberry-tree (& This 

fruit-tree thrives well ae a standard when planted in a 
precisely tistilar manner to an Apple or Plum-tree in well- 
drained and rather deep, krnny soil, and in an open and 
sunny petition. It will also grow and bear fruit freely 
trained to on east or west wall. The beet time to plant it, 
or any other fruit-tree, is during Ojtober or November, ae 
the ground then still retains some warmth from the 


2L3L—Camellia losing Its flower-bads ( W.Y— 
Che most probable cause of the Camellia dower-cuds falling 
off in the manner complained of U that it is, or has been, 
allowed to become dry at the root at some time during its 
season of growth. If the plant in question is in a pot, 
carefully examine the ball of earth, aod. if it is found to 
be dry m the centre, plunge it into a tank of water, having 
first pierced it in two or three places with a sharp-pointed 
piece of iron. 

2135 —Treatment of Chrysanthemums (A ) 
—Toe only thing to do now with the Chrysanthemums is 
to take cuttings of the Shoots that spring up from the base 
of the old stuns; these will strike freely ia a cold frame, 
if it is kept close and froet be excluded when rooted later 
on in the season they must be potted off singly, and the 
after-treatment Should be that recommended from time to 
time in the pegesof Oardxhiso, which you should carefully 
read and carry out. 

2138.— Pralt-trees not bearing (G .).—As the 
fruit-trees in question ore in a healthy condition, It would 
certainly be a good plan to root-prune them in the manner 
often recommended to the page* ot Gardbxixo. You do 
not say wbat sorts they are, so we cannot tell if they are 
those naturally intiined to boar fruit freely. If you can 
ascertain that they are not of good, free bearing kinds it 
would be better to out the branches bock now, and graft 
them in the spring with reliable varieties. 

2137.— Grafting (Dunvant, near Swansea).—Toe 
Qulnoe is a native of the South of Europe, but to hardy 
enough here. It to usually propagated from cuttings or 
layers or makers. The Pear oucoeedt well on it in good 
soil, bat to useless In poor, dry soil. The Paradise-stock is 
a flbroas-rooted Apple-tree, and the broad-leaved Paradise 
to much used for bush Applet. Both of these stocks can 
be obtained in small quantities from any of tho frail-tree 
nurseries, and no doubt will succeed in Vale*. 

2133.— Unhealthy Tomatoes (C. D Edwards).— 
In the first pi toe, you will do no good with Tomatoes In 
winter unless you oan oommond a night temperature of 
90 den. In the second place, starved, leggy plants are 
bound to do as yours have done in a low temperature. If 
you oau bay healthy young plants now it would pay you 
to pall out the leggy, yellow things and start afresh, but 
then you most hive a temperature suitable, or they also 
will fail. If you have a small warm pit you might sow 
seeds now, and set out in your Urge house in February. 

2131— Mobs litter manure (X. Y.).—We do not 
think the Moes-litier manure oootatned the seed of the 
Nettles when you received it, ae the heat would germinate 
the seeds before the date you name. We should say it was 
during the time the manure was in a heap that the seed 
got mixed. W# have used it for various purposes, but 
never found it to oontoln seed like you say. It to meet 
useful for ground work, especially in heavy land. For 
Emee in light soli we would prefer well-deoayed animal 
manure. You may readily destroy weeds by totting it 
heat before using, by toying it up in a heap. 

2140 — Boavardlas (B. Clayton).—lot the plants 
gradually go to rest. They may rest for a mouth or longer, 
but before the plants begin to swell prune back, leaving 
the pleats dwarf and napely. When they break into 
growth, which will be ae soon as heat to applied, water and 
syringe, and when the young shoots are 3 inches long 
strike cuttings in a brisk bottom-heat, under bell-glasses. 
They may be dried off in the greenhouse, but will be better 
with a little more heat whilst breokiog into growth. They 
will grow very well in good loam and leaf-moul 1, with 


some clean sand to keep it open. Temperature to not of 
the first importance. Wnat we mean to that they are some¬ 
times grown in the hothouse and sometimes In the green¬ 
house, bat the oool treatment during the flowering period 
and all through the summer to more commonly adopted 
now. 

2141.— Potting tho Soarboroagb Lily (Valiota 
purpurea) {M .).—This LHy should be potted ia a mixture 
of turfy loam, a little peat, and some sharp sUvsr-qond, well 
mixed together. The pot should be a 4(-irch one to start 
with, and it should be well drained. Io potting press the 
soil down firmly, and oover the bulb about three parts of 
its depth, leaving the toil when the operation to finished 
aboutan inch below the rim of the pot. It will not require 
much water until active growth commences, when suffi¬ 
cient should be given at each watertng to run freely through 
the drainage of the pot. Piece it in the lightest position in 
the window of the sitting-room. 

2142 — Protecting frait-treee (Lucan). — We 
adrire scrim canvas for the purpose named, as this to 
readily secured to the top of the wall with a few stakes 
placed slanting to keep the canvas from the trees. Bamboo 
sticks are also useful, fight, and readily placed a few inches 
In the soil to keep them firm, and we And a board nailed 
to top of wall projecting a few Inches of great benefit. To 
this the oanras to secured by nailing laths at the edge over 
the canvas. Tbto prevents winds tearing the motenal. In 
the southern porta of the kingdom double fine mesh fish¬ 
nets also protect well. Whatever to used should admit 
light and air aod need not oover the bottom of the wall by 
18 i ~ 


2143. —Unhealthy plants (A ).—The plants in the 
case under notice are evidently in a filthy state from 
insects, and, moreover, their being so crowded together 
and shaded, aod the foot, also, that many things requiring 
different treatment are in one house, to quite enough to 
aooount for the failure. The beat thing to do will be, 11 so 
other house accommodation exists, to throw about half of 
the stock away, and give the others the benefit of the room. 
Thoroughly cleanse them, and arrange tbim In order, 
keeping the moet tender at the warmest end af the house, 
and least eo at the ooldeet Ventilation should be given as 
much as poss i ble at the top of the house. Discontinue 
syringing overhead, and just keep the soil in the pots 
moderately moist. 

2144. —Rbm« (A Constant Reader, Old Kent-roadY— 
Wo cannot make out the name of one of your Rases asked 
for from the nurserymoo, nor do we know the variety you 
have as “ Michigan—Anna Maria f hat Will lams’ Evergreen 
to a good substitute for the Dundee Rambler, and, although 
not the eame as the Ayrshire Evergreen we recently 
figured, is very suitable for the aspect you suggest for It. 
Williams’ Evergrein to a very strong grower and a good 
bloomer; the colour is a pale flesh, with rose shadings. 
We would suggest ihst you ask the nurseryman to repeat 
the name of the other variety sent to you. Labels are 
often so nearly obliterated that one has great difficulty In 
reading them aright, and you may have misread yours in 
this instance. 

2145. — How to Arrow Visas (T. IF.)— To put it 
briefly, put In Vine-eyes in January, and Introduce to the 
war cnee house you have in February. Piaoe the eyes In 
single pete, and when they have made some growth and 
some roots shift into larger pots. It to possible to grow 
fruiting canes from eyes In one seaso n , but most growers 
are content to grow the cones fairly strong, say io 7-inoh 
pots, first season. Out book when the oanee are thoroughly 
ripened or else wait till afwr they break io Fehruary ana 
teas up the bent shoot ae the fruiting rod. When they 
have made some growth shift into fruiting pots, and put 
all the strength into them they oan carry without gross- 
nees. Train in a light position and stop when about 7 feet 
or 8 toot long. 

8149.—Wlad-swept Hardens.-What good oover 
should be planted in woods exposed to strong west winds 
from the Atlantic f Oan Sea-Baokthorn be used ?—O. P. 

V Perhaps sense qf our readers oan help you. An 
excellent article appeared m Gaoosxixu, Oct. 89,1835 . 

2147.— Peaehes for a cool-house.—I should like 
to know the names of the best kind of Peaches to grow in 
a house with the frost kept out, also the best time to plant 
them ? — W. A. 

V The beet kinds cf Peaehes/or the purpose in question 
arc the BMegarde, Otocse Mig ne e ms, and Msbleass, and 
the beet time to plant them is now. 

2148 —Chrysanthemum cuttings.— is it any 
advantage to strike cuttings of these now, or to it best to 
wait until the spring ? Show blooms wanted next year. — 
T. 8. 

\* As show blooms of Chrysanthemums art required 
next yea r , strike cuttings qf them now. 

2149.— Pruning young Apple-trees. —I have a 
few young Apple-trees, planted throe years ago. Will you 
kiodlv tell me if it wifi do to thin out the young shoots 
now? -Bmunkr. 

•hoofs 


*** Yes ; now it a good time to thin out the 

' AppU-tn .. 

growing in 


__ the youngs* 

of Apple-trees, and to shorten back any others that 


i a manner to render the trees unshapely. 

2159.— Wintering Begonias. -My Begonias have 
died down. Woald it oe best to leave them in the pots for 
the winter ?—R. 

. if would be best to leone the Bsgonime in their pole 
for the win te r, storing them in any dry piaoe safe from 
froet. They will require little or no water. 

2151.— Orange • trees ia greenhouse. — Will 
Orange-trees live in aleon-to greenhouse without fire-beat ? 
I kept Camellias safe last winter.—A. Y. 

*** If Orange trees are kept in a sold greenhouse without 
/re-heat the h/uss should os covered with mats in very 
severe weather-like last winter, for instance. Camellias 
are hardier than Oranges. 

2152 —Asparagus plumosus under a bell- 
glass. -Will you please to tell me if you think 1 should 
sucoeed in growing this plant under a bell glass in an 
unheated room ? -O. 

** It is very doubtful if you sriU succeed in growing 
Asparagus plumosus under a bed glass in such a position, 
as it Ekes warmth and air . The compost for it should be 
• mixture of sandy loom md pent, 
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2153. -Watering Peach-trees -Do Peach-trees in 
an orohard-hoeee >eqoire wstag at the coots »•* while at 
rest?—H. 

V Peachtree* under gkm should never at anytime be 
allowed to become dry at the mobs ; a great many failure* 
retail from this cause Examine the toil around the root* 
of your trees, and , if it is at all dry, give it a thoroughly 
good soaking of dear or weak liquid-manure water, 

2154. — BplphpUams changing colour.— Borne 
of my plants of these have turned a reddish-brown colour, 
the lime as the enclosed. What has caused this and what 
is the remedy ?—D. 

V The oaves of the change of colour in plant* of Eji- 
phyUumi complained of in thit instance is generally that 
they are intooooid and damp a temperature, or exposed 
to draughts of cold air .. They should at this season of the 
year be in a light and comfortably warm house, with a 
temperature, say, of SO degs. 

2155. -American Witoh Haeel (Hamamelis vjr- 
Rlnica).—Will you kindly favour with a description of this 
shrub—size it attains, if evergreen, and the time it flowers; 
and also if it would be likely to thrive out-of-doors in the 
■oath of England, and where a plant could be procured 7 
—V. 

V This is not an evergreen, but a deciduous shrub, or 
mall tree, dowering in autumn and winter. It should 
thrive very well out of-doors in the south of England. 
Any of the leading nurserymen would supply you with a 
plant. 

2156. —Wintering Dahlia rooto.-Would it do tor 
me to bang my Dahlia roots upin the root above tbs ceding 
of the house we live in, instead ofbecMng them away In 
boxes with sand, etc 7—0. 

* * Dahlia roots can be kept hung up in the manner 
described. provided they an secured from frost ; but ** a 
general sense it is best Vo beep ikemm boxes, and the tubers 
covered with dry mould or sand. 

2157. — Aucuba cuttings.— Would you phase to 
tell me what 1 had better do to some cuttings of Aucuba 
planted under a north wall in July last, and now just 
beginning to root? The roots are a quarter of an inch 
long. Also, will the frost hurt them?—J, 

Let them alone now, and in the spring, in ths month 
of March, they may be replanted in a sunny position. 
Frost will not be likely to injure them, excepting it is of 
great severity; stilt, a little strawy litter thrown over them 
at such times will be beneficial. 

2158. — Unhealthy Camellia leavea.-0*n yon 
tell me what is the matter with the enclosed Oamellia 
leaves, and how to cure it?-J. 

%* The Camellia leaves have evidently been scorched by 
the sun during the past summer. They require shade from 
strong sun-heat. If this is done another season, and the 
soil around the roots is not allowed to become dry, they 
will recoar their usual colour. A few soakinqs of weak, 
clear soot-water is beneficial to promote a fine dark green 
colour in the foliage. 

2L59.— Raising Bohevarias from seed.— Will 
you kindly inform me if Ejbevfria secnoda glauca can be 
raised from seed in a cold greenhouse in the spring, and be 
suitable for carpet bedding the same yew ?—Constant 
IUadiul 

V Eo; the seeds of this plant should be emon at soon as 
ripe, early in de sutunn —it is toi late fc> do so now. /f 
you cmld get some offals early in the spring, and pot 
them, or prick them out thirty in bexss, and place them in 
thi greenhouse for a time, they would make fairly good 
stuff for planting out in May. 

2160 -Laburnum-tree not flowering,—I have 
a Laburnum in my back garden which has not flowered 
or made any progress during ths last two years. It was 
planted four yean ago, and bloomed welt the flrst season, 
and at the close or last year I pruned it. The soil le heavy 
and the climate cold, wet, and smoky. Can I do anything 
to make it bloom next year ?—W. Oldham. 

* * Alt you can do, a* the soil and position is so 
unfavourable, is to lift the tree carefully, and improve the 
util by adding something tighter and better, and then 
replant. 

2161.— The biggest red Gooseberries.— Which 
are Uae two largest red Gooseberries, and what do you know 
about Clayton Green Overall? Also what is the best 
manure to apply to Apple-trees to obtain specimens for 
exhibition ? Soil heavy.—H amilton H. Use sward. 

V Guido is one of thelargest red Gooseberries; Hopleffs 
Companion and Roaring Lion are also large; Clayton's 
Green Overall is a very fine Gooseberry. Sulphate of 
ammonia is very useful to give finish to Apples or any kind 
of fruit, as it acts quickly. There is no better winter dress¬ 
ing than farm-yard manure on ths our foes So be washed in. 

2 LG2.— Planting Vines.—I have space to plant four 
Vines. I have the following: Blaok Hamburgh, Black 
Alicante, Lady Downs’s, Fosters SeedUng, and a email, 
sweet, white Orape, name unknown to me. What would 
you advise me to put in with those mentioned? 1 do not 
care for appearance, but want variety for home consump¬ 
tion. The house is a large one, and can be wslflisated, if 
required.—JL 

* * Instead of planting a greater number of kinds cf 
Vines would it not be better to plant two more each of the 
Blade Hamburgh and Black Alicante, us they are both 
kinds of the highest excellence and good bearers i 

2163—Vines In m gmsnhouso.—I have some 
Vines in a greenhouse; the roots are in an outside border. 
Toe sorts are Black Hamburgh, and some others produce 
amber and green-ooloared Grapes. Is there any use in 
patting manure from a stable orer the roots ? The green¬ 
house is a oold one.—W. 

%* A dressing of stable-manure is beneficial at this 
season to almost any fruit-tree border ; but, in Uw case of 
the Vines in question, it would be better before applying it 
to fork out as much as possible of the old exhausted soil, 
and replace it with some turfy loam, broken bones, and 
m rt ir rubbish. See, also, that ths drainage is all right, 
and when this is done you may wtth advantage apply " 
r-r crim of s'able-mariar*. _ 1 " _ 


2161 .—KOSSfl.—Would you Wndtrvtate wtmt ccftour 
Bose La Rosiere ip, if it;V«pr buriy or vigorous? Also 
Reynolds Hole, and wilt tffiy do on heavy soil well 
manured with old Mushroom bad? They get morning sun. 
—A Constant Reader* 

V These are both dark-eoloured Roses, deep velvety 
crimson, and fragrant. They are not thebsst of garden 
Iioses, and witifio a* you suggest. 

2165.— Unhealthy leaves of Azaleae.-i should 
feel obliged if you would kindly tell ms the enure of ths 
diseased leaves oa my Azalea. The plant appears most 
healthy and fall of bads, but ths leaves are rapidly changing, 
like the one endoetd. My greenhouse is heated with hot- 
wnttr pipes, and kept to a temperature of about 50degn, 
and is well ventilated. Is ths muphiet paused by thnps ? 
—Amatkur. 

V Eo doubt the mischief complained of is mainly 
caused by thrCpt, and also the leaves sent show indications 
that the plant has been allowed to suffer far want of water 
at the roots. This latter evil would greatly favour the 
increase of the thrip i. See that ths soil around the roots 
is kept moderately moist, and syringe the plant* well with 
some Tobacco-water, and also fumigate wuh Tobacco, keep¬ 
ing the house as oool as you eon meanwhile . 

2169.— Treatment of Plumbago oapearta.- 
Wil! you kindly tell me the best treatment for this plant 
in pots as vegards potting and pruning? I grow tbs 
Plumbago trained on balloon trellises.—8 

V The best time to pot this Plumbago is inihe month 
of March, just as it begins to grow, and the requisite 
pruning can be done at the same time, ibwning out the 
growth and shortening it back a little. The best sod for it 
it a mixture of good fibry leaim with about pn+ewth 
part of silver-sand. The pots should be well draansd. 

2K7.— Wintering Pdlnrgxmlnms. -Will ghee# 
Pelargoniums stand the winter in cold pit If the lights are 
oovered over with mate during frosty weather 7 The walle 
of the pit are of a good thickness.—H. 

V if ttw Pelargoniumi in oucsiion. are of tkeXedding 
or zonal sections they may be. kept alive in a sold pit, pro¬ 
vided frost is excluded and they are kept quite dry at the 
root almost all the winter. Carefully remove any dump 
that appear son either shoots or fUtiage. Give.aU thevsn -1 
tilation to the pit possible on dry, fine days 


tt73.^-S©etmng Brters.-rwt*h to bud some dWarT 

^13 

any seedsmen, and when is tha -time to sow the seed ?— 

nv. - 

%* You can procure seedling Briers from any trade 
Rose-grower. If you wish to raise your own another 
season, gather the hips from the wild Dog Rove as soon as 
ripe, about the end of October -, choosing these that are of a 
Miq shape. Open the hip and collect the seeds, and rub 
them a little Io grt rid of the down that adheres to them. 
Next throw them into a vessel of water , token the good wilt 
sink and the bad will fioat Collect those that are good , 
and mix them with sand, and store in a place safe from 
mice. Sew them in a border of fine soil during November 
and December or in the spring. Cover the seed-bed with 
segno tree leaves to protect from frost during the whiter. 
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when it does 

'raft freeze, shutting U up oUns teMe the sun stiU shines ; 
but do not open the lights at all when the wtathsr is foggy 
or rainy. 

2ies.-Plants In a MrAvHfcgprwmi.-i have 
beautiful Palm, Iadiv rubber-plant, aod several Ferns, 
which 1 keep in a drawing-room in which no Are Is used. 
The lower leaves are turning yellow, which I fear Is from 
over-watering. Taey are plunged into a bucket Of water 
once a week, and the foliage well washed and drained; 
also, there is good drainage in the pot. Do you think over- 
watering is the cause ?- J 

* * plants of the description above named should receive 
but tittti water during the winter in on nnhmtsd room 
Plunging the pots In a bucket of water once a week is a bad 
practice Could you not use a tittle fire In the room t This 
would greatly kelp the plant* in question. 

2LG9,—Unhealthy Maiden hair Ferns.-I have 
a few pets ol these Ferns, and the fronds are turning blaok 
and dying away. I shall feel ohllged if you can tell me 
When will be the best time io repot them, and what is the 
hest mixture of soil for them. The gjroenhouse in heated 
hy a flue, and is facing the eonlh-west ?—J. 

* * Keep the Ferns in question comfortably warm, free 
from add draughts of air, and tolerably m n.it a '• the roots 
during the winter, and in the spring , say ql the end of 
“ .rch, repot them, using a mixture of peat, turfy loam, 

sharp stiver sand, with a few small lumps of charcoal 
added. Drain the pots taell with broken potsherds, and 
beep the house close, moist, and shaded for a time until 
the plants bepome re-established* ,., 

2170 — Gooseberry-tree*.— 1 have some old Goose¬ 
berry-trees and some younger ones six, years old. Should 
Se ground between them be ridged up, or how managed 
generally ?—W. R. 

V The Gooseberry trees, both old and young, me*/ bo 
pruned now, removing entirely oome of the older btanekee, 
land leaving plenty of the young shoot* at full length. 
After prunin/ dress the trees over With a wash of time- 
wash and soot mixed. This can be easily, splashed on with 
a whitewash brushy and will effectually stop bird* from 
eating the buds. Di not ridge up the ground, but tightly 
fork in a dressing of decayed manure. In the spring 
cover the earth around the trees wjth a good coating of 
portiaUy-decayed stable manure. Thu will keep the roots 
moist and the fruit clean. 

2171.-Lifting Panr tre«fl -1 propose having some 
of my Pear-tree * lifted. 1 should be god to know what 
is the best mmure to mix with tbensw soil, and whether 
to prune the root*—if ao, the young stems or the main 
ones, and about how much ought I to cut off 7—H. 

V aw procure good , rather heavy, turfy loam 
to replant the Pear-trees that you propose to lift, do not 
use any tnanure-at ail—better give bqwd stimulants us the 
summer. If, howevir, you can only as! poor soil, thaea 
small quantity of half-decayed stake-manu^ can be 
mixed with it. The long, struggling, andfibretess roots 
are ths ones to cut back, and, generally speaking, they 
may be left from li inches to i feet in length. Preserve 
all fibroils roots intact , and do not plant too deeply. 

2172 -Treatmentof LapagerU alba.—I have. 
Jivpageria alba now in flower in a wooden span-roof tenant i 
fixture house, heated to about y0 degs. by night; other 
plants in ths house —greenhouse Raododendrons, Geology ne 
cjrisUta, Ziaal Pelargoniums; in summer, Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias—aod is shaded with blinds. Should the Lapagena,. 
Which is planted out, be moved to another cooler house— 
but a badly constructed one-lean-to, facing south, but 
very damp in winter, dr would it stay’ safely where it is, in, | 
spite of the warmth? The pipes, with a vaporising 
trough, are close to the plant now, which climbs up the 
north wooden side of house.— ff. 

V The Lapageria is a plant most impatient of heat, 
therefore we decidedly advise you tp moot it to a cooler 
structure. A tilth fire-heat, occasionally and abundance of 
air would expdtfiesuperjluotis damp- If thu antes from 
bieJeags Li the roof it should be pointed qnd mad* wdter- 
' twit. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if reader* would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. D, Frith.—k very pretty sport Indeed, the ©dour of 
.Je flowers soft and pleasing. We should certainly save it, 
a^ it promisee to make a very good variety for cutting. 

Replies next week.— Owing to the Christmas 
holidays, we have been compelled to go to press early* 
tie has necessitated many queries being left over until 
ixt week. ** Fancier” (Birds’, " North Sea,” “ Enquiry," 
Signalman,” “Nancy,” “David Barnes,” “Superphos¬ 
phate,” M SoMHtQ,” 'N0L B , n epy, win be answered next 

j NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

!• • J 

stator 
should i 

tSated, 97, Soulhampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

{Names Of plants.— j. W. Dent.— 1, Primula cash- 
merikna; 3, Tradeecantle eebrina; 1, Selagiuella Kraus- 
sikna; 5, E -haveria retuea; 0, Begonia, bat haw can we 
nims from a withered leaf ? 7, Poly podium aureum ; 
OJSedum arboreum variegatum, as far as we can tell from 
a|bit of leaf measuring a quarter of an inch ; 10 Polrsti- 
ckum anguiars; 12, Please send fertile fronds. The ot hers 
wfe do no: attempt to name from almost invisible or 

withered eorape.- J. Abram.—I, Vanda Kimballiana ; 

2j Dendrobtnun aureum. — George Hope. — Ecbeveria 

rStusa.- Mrs. March .—The bloom you sent was very 

lucb damaged in oonrse of transit, bat from what was left 

1 it we are able to say ft is A. H. Fewkes- C. Purcell. — 

>evillea robusta. Best to raise them from seed ; sow it 
the beginning of February in shallow pans of finely- 
fed peat and send. Piece io a temperature of 60 degs , 
id keep the soil moist. When large enough pot off 
igly ioto small pots, in similar soil to that in which the 
sred was sown. At tne end o! May shift them into 8 inoh 
pots, and less best will be necessary, a greenhouse tempe¬ 
rature sufficing,- Orchid in Bjx. No name. —Epiden- 

djrum cochleatum. 

iNamss of fruits. — Gnat. —Golden Knob.- G. W. 

A Barry. —Colonel Vaughan.- Mrs. Saunders.— Pear 

ll;urr6 Diel. - H. M. — Pear Beurrl Ranee.- 

l\ Books —There is no doubt about the Apple -it ie Cox’s 

i grange Pippin.- Miss Bamatt .—Pear Nouvelle Fulvie. 

-4— G. X.— Gravenstein.- Frank Griffin —We never 

hfeard of the Pears by the names you give. Tiers ianot the 
slghtest doubt about yours -it is Beurrd Diel. 2, BsurrC 

Hmc.- Mis* F. M. Richardson —1, fcarn’s Pippin ; 

21 Rlbstor Pippin; 3, N jrfoik BefcUfln; 4, Yorkshire 
Greening. . __ 


. , „ , BIRDS. 

2174 .—StMriingb.' — TTow can 'I prevent Starlings 
rbosting th thousands in valuable shrubs and trees such as 
Ouprssius macrocar pa, Lawson!* Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
Evergreen Oik. etc. ? Are their dropping#, which are very 
oflensi ve, injurious to U»e tress and shrubs ?■— A Sr bsi m b k.; . 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
Dorking hen ailing ((?. T. B ).—Your 

forking he* appeare to be auffering from liver 
complaint, brought about probably by too high 
fbediug. You must disoontiue all heating or 
stimulating kinds of food, and leaaen the 
(juantity at eaoh meal, giving for a abort time 
hut very little food of any kind, so a* to allow 
tihe digestive organa to reooup their strength. 
Soaked crusta of bread, boiled Oatmeal, and 
Such like aoft food should be Bupplied, and for a 
3reek or two giv* every other day in the soft 
food one grain of calomel. To overcome the 
oonstipation yon may dose your hen with a little 
salad-oil, ana some may be injected for the same 
purpoee. Fresh drinking water should be 
supplied dally, and after the course of medicine 
has been gone through, add some iron tonic to 
the watet. A little Linseed-gruel may be added 
to the soft food with advantage. 


■ 2175.—Rabbito.—I .wish to keep R ibbits (for c . 

don, not tame). Would you kindly tell me it 
Which the wire-netted cages stand on is enough food for 
diem, besides a sprinkling Of Oats? Would one buck aod 
two does be sufficient to begin with, and should they be 
Jut in all weathers? Also, would the Grass on which they 
Stand grow again If the cages were moved three times a 
4*v? 1 be very giai of any information wih 

f y a f d to ae^eaVm^nt. -Kovk ; . 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 1895. 


We tljank those who have sent us photographs 
for their kind co-operation and the many 
beautiful things they have sent us, which 
show a distinct improvement in all ways on 
those of previous years. The causes of failure 
are usually over-exposure, getting the distant 
parts out of tone and all sometimes black, 
overcrowding of subjects—too much in the 
photographs, with consequent over-reduction 
of foliage and flowers. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

Class I. —Country Houses and Flower 
Garden8.-Mw E. JVILMOTT , JVarley 
Place , Great IVarley , Essex. 


EXTRA PRIZE8. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Poolteney - street, 
Bath. Hamswell House; The Terraoe, St. 
Catherine’s Court, and Prior Park, Bath; 
Kingston House; Upper Terrace, Hamswell 
House. 

Mr. G. Fowler-Jones, Qaarrybank, Malton, 
Yorks. Views of Condover Hall, Shrewsbury ; 
Brodie Castle, near Forres, N.B.; Sea Park, 
Forres, N.B. ; and Cawdor Castle. 

Mr. W. B. M. Patterson, Nicolls Cottage, 
Monifleth, near Dundee, N.B. Cottage,” 
Longforgan, Perthshire; Flower Garden at 
BDwhill. 

Mias J. Allan, Suffolk House, Dappas-hill, 
Croydon. Two views of a House at Kowfant, 
Sussex. 

Mr. H. Barber, 4, Lime-tree-hill, Matlock 
Bridge. Stanton Wood house ; Castle Howard. 

Mr. L. G. Lionell, 22, Upper King-street, 
Leicester. Two views of Turvey Abbey. 

Rev. W. A. Woodward, Flax Bowton 
Rectory, R.8.O., Somerset. Arley Cottage, 
Staffordshire; Lyntesfield, Somerset. 

Class II. — Flowering Plants. — Mr. 
S. IV. FITZHERBERT , Lanscombe House, 
Torquay. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. E. H. Woodall, St. Nicholas’ House, 
Scarborough. Three Vandas, Astericus mari- 
timin, Cychnoches chlorochilon, Liiium testa- 
ceum. 

Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. Begonia 
Hex, Pyrethrum uliginosum. Clematis John 
Kenneth, Belladonna Lilies in a vase. 

Mr. J. Henri, 8, Park-villas, Maidenhead. 
Dahlia Guiding Star, Fritillaria ineleagris, 
l’yrethrum Mont Blanc, Hoya carnosa. 

Mr. R. Wallace, Colchester. Liiium Parryi, 
Calochorti, Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. 

Mr. W. S. Rogers, 25, Sloane-street, London, 
S.W. Narcissus bulbocodium, Chrysanthemum 
Miss Rose, C. Miss Auderson. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Lager- 
stromia indioa, Xanthoceras sorbifolia, Cassia 
corymbose. 

Lt%-Col. Klsall, 23, Waltham-terraoe, Black- 
rock, Dublin. Campanula isophylla, Solanum 
juminoides, Spine* label! iformi*. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Pu!teney-street,Btth. 
Polyanthus and Primrose, Brugimnsia suaveo- 
lens, Moutan-tree IV* mien. 

Mr. W. J. Vasey, Broid-street, Abingdon. 
Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon, Begonia. 

Mr. Peter Terras, Markinch, Fife, N B. Pioo- 
tees. Rhododendron. 

Rev. W. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rithan- 
gan, Ireland. Group of Suaflowers. 

Mrs. E. M. Kendall, Gabley-hill, Cheadle, 
near Manchester. The “ Plantation.” 

Class III. —Best Garden Fruits.—A fr. 
,T. HENRI\ 8 , Park-villas , Maidenhead. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. J. Miller, 14, Fox-street, Roth well, 
Notts. King of the Damsons, Apple White 
Summering. 

Mrs. T. W. Robinson, The Cedars, Kingswin- 
ford, nr. Dudley. Pear Catillac, Pear Beurrtf 
Super fin. 

Mr. Chas. Seabrooke, The Echoes, Grays, 
Essex. Pear Durandean, Pyrus japonioa. 

Lt.-Col. Kelsall, 28, Waltham-terrace, Bl^ofc- 
ock, Dublin, Apple Kentish Fflbaikit, 
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Class IV.— Alpine Flowers and Rock 
Garden8. — Miss E. WlLtyOTT, WarUy 
Place , Great IVarley, Essex. 

EXTRA PRIZR8. 

Mrs. Selfe Leonard Hitherburv, Guildford. 
Primula marginata, Naroistus triandrus, Soene 
in Alpine Garaen, Primula denticulata alba. 

Class V.— Lawns and Lawn Trees — 
Mr. MAGNUS JACKSON , 62, Princes-street , 
Perth, N.B. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Lord Annesley, Castlewellan, Co. Down, 
Ireland. Osmanthus myrtifolius, Aralis spinosa, 
Cupressus Nutkaeuensis. 

Mr. W. M. Smith, Clarence Lodge, St. Luke’s, 
Cork, Ireland. Lawn Fernery, A Lawn at 
Castlemartyr, Lawn Shrubs at Ashbourne. 

Miss Knox-Gore, Ardmore, Torquay. Two 
Views of the Lawn at Beleek Manor, Dracaenas 
on Lawn. 

Class VI.— Herbaceous Borders.— Mrs. 
MARTIN , Bouri\brook Hall , Birmingham. 

EXTRA PRIZE8. 

Mr. Lawrence G. Lionel!, 22, Upper King- 
street, Leicester. Flower Border at Lovat, 
Terrace Border at Turvey, Flower Border near 
Mission House. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. A 
Herbaceous Border. 

Class VII. —Water Gardens. 

Little competition in this class. The few 
photographs sent did not merit the prize. 

Class VIII.— Best Vegetables.— Mr. F. 
PA RREN , 38, Norlhyale-drcct, Canterbury. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. J. Miller, 14, Fox-street, Roth well, Notts. 
American Winter Squash, Vegetable Marrow, 
long, variegated. 

Rev. W. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rathan- 
gan, Ireland. Vegetable Marrow. 

Class IX.— Plans of Flower Gardens. 

Few competitors; the draughtsmanship of 
the plana sent was very poor. 

Class X.— Table Decorations.— Mrs. 
MARTIN , Bournbrook Hall , Birmingham. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Apple CU&tArd.—Make a syrup of a pound 
of white sugar to a pint of water ; let this boil, 
removing any scum that may arise. Drop into 
it a dozen or more tart Apples pared, cored, 
and quartered ; flavour with the juice of a fresh 
Lemon. Let it cook until the Apple is very 
soft and the syrup thick and jelly-like, then 
put it away to oool in a mould or a bowl. 
When it is cold and firm turn it out into a 
dish, and pour over it a soft custard. This 
makes a palatable dessert dish. 

Pickling Bed Cabbages. —These in¬ 
structions are for a quart of vinegar, sufficient 
for one Cabbage of medium size. To each quart 
of vinegar put £ oz. Ginger, well bruised, 1 oz of 
whole black pepper (if liked, a little Cayenne), 
and about twenty Allspice. Take off the outside 
decayed leaves of a Cabbage, cut it in quarters, 
remove the stalks, aud cut it across iu thin 
slices. Lay these on a dish, aud strew them 
plentifully with salt, covering them with 
another dish. Let them remain for twenty-four 
hours; turn into a colander to drain, and, if 
neoesaary, wipe lightly with a clean, soft 
doth. Put them in ajar; boil up the vinegar in 
the above proportion, and when cold pour it over 
the Cabbage. It will be fit for use in a week or 
two. Tie down with bladder, and keep in a dry 
place. The other way is simply to out the 
Cabbage in slioes, as before stated, boil the 
spioe and vinegar together, and pour over the 
Cabbage while hot. Cover with a cloth till 
cold, when tie down. 

CEIdfs a la noigO. —Divide the yolks from 
the whites of six eggs, whisk the latter to a stiff 
froth. Put a quart of milk, sweetened to taste, 
in a stewpan, and when it boils pub in the white 
^ egg* & dessert-spoonful at a time, made into 
the sh&pe of a large quenelle. When set on one 
side, turn it on to the other, and take it out 
when done ; repeat the process till all the white 
Of tbs egg is qfed; T|tq a&qiq tlfd milk ifcfy 


were boiled in, and add it to the yolks well 
beaten up ; put it iff a saucepan inside another 
fb!l of hot water, put it on the fire, and stir Nil 
it thickens ; sweeten and flavour with vanilW. 
When oold, pour the custard into a glass dish, 
and place the whites of eggs, which should have 
been left to drain oh a sieve, on the top, and 
sprinkle over them some “ hundreds and 
thousands.” 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

The following are the arrangements for 1896 : 
Exhibition of Spring Flowers, W«l nes< il*y» 
Maroh 18th, Grand Daffodil Conference and 
Exhibition, in April. Summer Exhibition of 
Plants and Flowers, Wednesday, May 13th. 
8peoial Floral Fete and Children’s Parade, 
Wednesday, June 10th. Fellows’ Dinner in the 
Gardens, probable date, June 11th. Garden 
Party ana Reception to the Fellows by His 
Highness the Duke of Teok, President. Even¬ 
ing Fete and Exhibition, July 1st, from 8 to 12 
o’clock. Exhibition of Chrysanthemums early 
in November. Botanical Lectures, Fridays in 
May and June. Musical Promenades, Wednes¬ 
days, May 20th to August 12th, except exhibi¬ 
tion and fete days. Skating Fetes, weather 
permitting ; full particulars will be announced. 
General Meetings, for election of new Fellows, 
scientific discussion, etc., Saturdays, at 
3.45 p m : January 11th, 25 h, February 8th, 
22nd, March 14th, 28th, April 11th, 25th, May 
0th, 3riob, June 13 h, 27th, July lltb, 25tb, 
November 14th, 28 b, December 12th. Anni¬ 
versary, August 10 b, at 1 p m. 



THE CHALLEHGE HOT-AIR AHD WATER* 
HEATIHG APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Goal, or Gas. Twice as t ffeotive as the best 
ever offered to the publio. 

Consists of doable heating 
tabes, whereby a larger heating 
surface Is obtained with lees 
water, and ooncequenUra leei 
expenditure of fbel. Priori 
from 21/-. The Celebrated 
Asbestos Water Wick Stove, 
25/-. Oil Stoves for Green¬ 
houses, from 8/9. 

84*d/or Illustrated Catalogue , with Testimonials, free by post. 
W. POORE A CO. , Hot-water Engineers, 139, Cheafbids, E.O. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
Ust of Greenhouse*, Ac., complete from 48s , post free, two 
SUnups. S. HARTLEY »u*l Co . Horticultural BnUuera, 
Valley «treot Wiiidbill. Shipley. Yor ksh ire. __ 

fUiOD, heavy, large, dark grey, waterproof, 
W doth GAPES. Come well down ihe waist. As used by 
the Army on night duty, but passed out of service for other 
patterns. Not soiled in any way. Post free for 3 j. Gd. from 
-HY. J. GA88QN, Government Contractor. Rye. __ 

nc nnn PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 

OiJf Vvw out of servioe ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening op sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather laoe-up sldos, extra bonnd leather top and bottom. 
Dost 7syw pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 34 stamps 


from— 


. QA88QN. Government Pop tractor. Rye. 


WATER TANKS FOR STOKING WATER. 

v v —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top: weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GAHHON, Government 
Cont ractor. R ye. _____ 

TfORSES FOR SALE —A Powerfnl Brougham 
L*- MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, OHE8NUT OOB, mare, rising 6 yrs, has been con- 
stonily driven, and is porfre ly quiets A PAIR of handsow* 
0HE8NUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-3. Also A GOOD CART MARK, 7 yrs. old. sound aud 
quiet. Voterinary examination allowed in all case*.—Apply 
W STE E LE. Rid ge Hill, Kjngscole. 8mw>s __ 

f IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 Id. long, 

U 3 ft. wMe, Se. 6 d. ; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft wide, 5«.; very 
strong, with brass eyeiet-boles, cost four times the money. 
Post free from-HY. JOHN QARSON, Government Con¬ 
tractor, Bye. __ 

TO NURSERYMEN, Fruit Growers, and 

A Market Gardeners.—To LET nr SELL, extensive FREE¬ 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex^. Large number 
modern Greenhouses, in full working order, and necessary 
outbuildings, with about 30 acres or Market Garden Ground. 
Immediate possession. Principals only. Apply in first 
I nstance letter on l y—16, Jephson-rd., Foregt-gate, London, E. 

HARDENER (Head), where two or three are 

VT employed.—Viscount Midleton will be pleased to recom¬ 
mend G. RodwelL who has lived witb him for four years, to 
any lady or guntleman requiring a thoroughly truetwoithy, 
practical man; experienced in all branches of the profes¬ 
sion; excellent references; age 30; married, no family.— 
ROD WELL. Reper-Harow Park. Godaiming, Surrey. _ 

OAEdENER ; plaoe of trust ; quite able to 
U lay out a new place ; life experience in landscape work, 
aqd all branches of gardening aud m*u , *g«*m<uit of a gentle¬ 
man's o«tate. — Address, M W. J. B.,“ 3, GUdatone-ro&d, 
H orsham, Busses., __ __ 

T At> (17),"under cood Gard«utr or Nursery ; 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


FOR SCRBEXS AND SCRAP-BOOKS. 

From drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour. Per dozen, 2s. 6d. ; per twenty-five, 63. ; per fifty, 9s. ; per 
hundred, 16s. ; post free. Well assorted or customer’s own selection. Set of 400 (each different), £3, post free. P.O.O. to T. Spanswick. 

Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Adenocarpus decorlicans 
Aerides Lawrencia: 

Agonis flexuosa and Kennedya coccinea 
AJlamanda grandi flora 
do. violacca 
do. Williams! 

Alstricmeria, hybrid 
AlLhaBa fleifolia 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Andromeda fastigiata and Veronica pin- 
guifolia 

Androsace lanuginosa 
Anemone apennma 

do. Pulsatilla (the Pasque-flower) 
do. ranunculoides and A. thalic- 
troides 

Angnccum caudatum 
Anoiganthus hreviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 

do. Rothschildianum and vara. 
Antirrhinums, group of 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arctotis acaulis 
Arenaria montana 
Arissuma specioea 
Aristolochia elegans 
Aster Amellus and A. linarifolius 
do. Stracheyi 
Atragene nlpina 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auriculas, group of 
Azalea Deutsche Perle 
do. Hexe 


Beaumonia grandiflora 
Begonia llaageana 
do. Jthn Heal 
do. Paul Bruant 
do. President Carnot 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Benthamia fragifera 
Berberis vulgaris asperma 
Bessera elegnns 
Bignonia speciosa 
do. Tweediana 
Eillbergia vittata 

Blandfordias flammea princeps, mnrgi- 
nata, and nobilis 
Bomaren frondea 
do. oculata 
Boronaria heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabilis 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 

Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Rose Hybrid 
Brodisea Howelli lilacina 
Browallia Jamesoni 
Brugmansia chlorantha and cornigera 
Buddleia Colville! 

Burtonia scabra, villosa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Ciusalplnia japonica 
Calanthe gigas 
do Vcitchi 
Calceolaria Burbldgei 
Calceolarias, a new race of 

do. group of herbaceous 
Calla Elliotiana 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Calliopsis Drummondi and Atkinsoni 
Calochortus Havus 
do. Kennedy! 

do. Pliimmcra# 

do. venustus roseus ; 2, v. Vesta ; 

3, v. purpurascens 

Cal ilia leptosepala and Alyssum mon- 
tannin 

Camassia Leichtlini and escultnta 
Camellia reticulata 
do. Sasanqua 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula ca*pitosa 
Cannae, French : Sarah Hill and Maurice 
Mussey 

Carnation Celia 

do. Harmony 

do. M. Bergendi and Mile. Roussell 

do. Queen 
Carpentaria ealifornica 
( atasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya Lor<l Rothschild 
do. Percivaliana 
Celsia cretica 
Ceratnurea rutheniea 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chlmonanthus fragrans 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Elaine and Soleil d’Or 
do. Japanese Anemone- 

flowered 


Chrysanthemums, two hardv 

do. (single) Miss Rose and 

Mary Anderson 

do. Purity and Distinction 

Cineraria aurita 
Cistus crispus 

do. Iadaniferu9 var. maculatus 
do. purpureus 
Citrus triptera 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl. 

Clematis graveolens 
do. John Murray 
do. Stanley i 
Clerodendron Knmpferi 

do. trichotomum 
ClianthusOampieri marginatus 
Coburgia trichroma 
Cmlogyne cristata maxima 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Corn us Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
Costus spcciosus 
Crateegus tanacetifolia 
Crinum Powell! 

Crocuses, group of autumn 
Cyclamen Salmon Queen 
Cypripedium acaule and C. pubesoens 
tlo. Charlesworthi 
do. Doiuinianum 
Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 

do. Scoparius var. (Bronze Broom) 

Daphne Genkwa 

do. Mezereum, two winter flower¬ 
ing shrubs 

do. Mezereum vars. 

Dendrobium Phalamopsis Schruuderia- 
mini 

Diatilhus negloctus 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dictamnus Fraxinclla var. alba 
Dictes Hutton! 

Digitalis, spotted variety 
Diinorphotheca graiuinifolia 
Dipladrnia atropurpurea 
do. boliviensis 
Dina ra^emosa 
do. Veitchi 

Kchinops ruthemeus 
Echium callithyrsum 
Elaeagnus parvifolia 
Ehuooarpus cyaneus 
Emonecon chionantha 
Kpidendrum macrochiluin album 
Epimedium mocranthura 
Eremurus Bungei 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
Erigeron aurantiacus 
Eryngium alpinum 

Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatuli- 
folium 

Erythronium Dens-canis 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
do. Stcvensi 
Euphorbia jacquiniadlora 

Foreythia suspensa 
Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria Melcagris var. 

Fuchsia triphjlla 

Gazania bractoata 
Genista aotnensis 

Geutiana bavarioa and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

Gerbera Jamesoni 
Gesnera cardinalis 
do. longiflora 
Geuin minialum 
do. replans 

Gladioli, hybrid: 1, Marceaux; 2, Dr. 
Walcot 

Gladiolus oppositiflorus 
do. sulphurous 
Gloriosa su]*erl>a 
Gritflnia hyacinthina 

Habenaria camea and white var. 
do. militaris 

Haberlea rhodopensis and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newelll 
Hamianthus coccineus 
Hamamelis arborea 
Ilelenium autumnale pumilum 
llelianthemum algarvense 
Helianthus l»ti floras 
llemerocaliis Dumortierl 
Hibbertia dentata 
Hibiscus Rosa-sineusie fulgens 
do. Trionum 
BlendoA villosum 
Hippeastrum proceruin 


Hunnemannia fumaria:folia 
Ilyacintbus azureus 
Hydrangea Lindlcyana 
Hypericum oblongifolium 
do. olpmpicuin 
do. tnflorum 

Illicium floridanum 
fmpntiens Hawker! 

Ipomaa Iiorsfallias 

Iris nurea 
do. histrioides 
do. Histrio 
do. Leon Tolstoi 
do. ochroleuca and I. Monspur 
do. pallida 
do. parodoxa 

do. pavonia and I. pavonia cccrulea 
do. stylosa var. 
do. susiana 
do. tirigitana 

Irises, <mcocydua: 1, Gates!; 2, Lorteli; 

3, liipina 
Ismeue Andreana 
Ixora Westi 

Kiompferia rotunda 
Kniphofla aloides var. glaucescens 
do. caulescens 

Lachenalias, seedling : 1, Cawston Gera ; 

2, Little Beauty; 3, Ruby ; 4, Topaz 
Lmlia albida 

do. anceps Schrmderiana and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
I«i( hyras grandi floras 
Lcwisia rediviva and Micromeria ripe- 
rella 

Libum Browni leucanthum 
do. Dalhansoni 
do. Henryi 
do. japonicura 
do. nepalense 

do. nepalense var. ocbroleucum 
do. pardalinum var. Ware! 
do. speciosum opal 
do. Bpeciosum rubram 
do. superbum (Swamp Lily) 
do. Szovitzianum 
Limnocharis Humboldt! 

Linaria nlpina and Phyteuma humile 
do. dalmatica 
do. macedonlca 
IJnum arboreum 
I/onicera semperflorens 
Lupine, Tree 
Lychnis Haageana 
Lycoris aurca 

Magnolia conspicua 
do. Frazeri 

Malva lateritia 
Mapcn coorulea 

M. -Willaria Sanderiana 
Melittis roelissophyllum 

Miltonia spectabilis and var. Moreliana 
Mina lobata 

Montbrctin, new hybrid 
Mutlsia Clematis 
Myosotidium nubile 

Narcissi New : 1, Albatross ; 2, Seagull; 

3, Seedling Phensant s-eye 
| Narcissus Brouseonetti 

do. Golden Bell 

do. triandrus var. albus and N. 

cyclamineus 

, Nelumhium speciosutn 

N. s mph»a Marliaeea (Canary Water Lily) 

do. Marliaeea rarnea 
do. Laydeckcri rosea 

Odontogloesum Harryanum 
do. Wattianum 

Olearia insignia 
Oncidium Crrasus 
do. Joneuianum 
do. Phalwnopsis 
Ornithogalum nutans 
do. pyramidale 
Orolms eanescens 
Oxera pulchella 

Oxytropis Lamberti and Acantholimon 
glumaceum 

Pseonia decora elatior, P. lobata, P. 
anemonaeflora 

do. Moutan var. Reine Elizabeth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitlej i 
Peony, single white Moutan 
Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 

do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 

Pan6> (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orieutale 

Passitiora cojrulea Constance Eliott 
do. Watsoniana 


Paulownia imperialis 

Pentstemon and Erithrichium 

Phalamopsis gloriosa 

Phlox Drummondi, some good vars. of 

Phyllocactus delicalus 

Pinguicu’a grandiflora and Viola pedata 

Pink Her Mail sty 

Plagianthus Lyalli 

Platycodon grandiflorum Mariesi 

Pleroma macranthum 

Plumbago rapensis 

Polygala Chamsebuxus purpurea 

Primrose College Garden seedling 

Primula imperialis 

de. minima and Epilobium okcor- 
datum 
do. purpurea 

do.. Sieboldi, w hite and light vars. 
Trunus Pissardi 

Ramondia py renaira alba 
Ranunculus cortusa fulius 
do. Lyalli 
Reinwnrdtia Lelragyna 
Rodochiton volubile 
Rhododendron Ceres 

do. kewen86 

do. multicolor hybrid 

do. nilagiricuiu 

do. raceinosum 

do. Roy lei 

do. SHilippenba* hi 

Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java: 1, luteo- 
roseum : 2, Primrose ; 3, jasmrai- 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indica var. 

Rose Anna Olliiier 
do. Laurel te Messimy 
I do. Mine. Hostc 

do. time. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise de Vivens 
do. Marie N an Iloutte 
do. T*a C'orinna 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
^ Ruella inacrantha 

| Saccolabiura bellinura 
Saintpaulia ionantha 
Sarracenias, new hybrid 
Soxifroga Boydi 
do. Fortune! 

Sch<zocodon soldanelloides 
Scilla laurica 
Schubertia grandiflora 
Senecio macroglossus 
do. laxifolius 
Smilacina olcracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconite 
do. eight kinds of 
Solanum crispuin 

do. Seaforthianum 
Sparmannia africana 
Spiraea Anthony W'aterer 
Stanhopea platyceras 
Sternbcrgia lutea and S. angustifolia 
do. macrantha 
Stigmaphyllon oiliatura 
Strcptocarpus Galpini 
do. vars of 
Slrcptooarpi, hybrid 
Sluartia pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet Pea*, Hill, Stanley, Mrs Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 

Tetrathcca ericoides 

Thalictrum anemonoides and Savifraga 

ca-sia 

Thunbergia grandiflora 
do. laurifolia 

do. two forms 

Tritonia aurea imperialis and T a. 
m iculata 

Ttilipa Gemeriana, forms of 
do. Ostrowskyana. T. fragrans, and 
T. australis 
do. vitelliua 
Tulips, old garden 
do. southern (T. australis) 

Tydaca Mme. Heine 

Urceol'na pcndula 

Vanda suavis 
do. teres 

Veronica Purple Queen 

Wahlenbergia pumillorum 
do. saxioola 
Waldsteinia trifolia 
Watsonia angusta 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides 

Zauschneria catifornica 
Zephi r-flower (Ze|>hyrantbe3 Atama&co) 
Zephvruntlies Candida 
] Zvgopetalum Wailesiauum 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING LATE APPLES. 

Where the soil is suitable for the Blenheim 
Orange there is no better Apple to grow, and 
the conditions which suit the Blenheim will do 
for Cox’s Orange Pippin. There is a fortune in 
these two Apples if one oould hit upon the 
right spot. Both the Blenheim and Cox’s 
Orange will canker on a damp, adhesive soil. 
The best soil for frnit onlbnre is a deep fertile 
loam, either naturally dry or artificially drained. 
The Blenheim, like many of the best late- 
keeping Apples, does not bear much in a young 
state ; therefore the planter mnst make up his 
mind to wait some years before he gets maoh 
return from it. The Blenheim is a wide- 
spreading tree when fully developed, and mast 
have spice. From 25 feet to 30 feet apart will 
not be too mnch for large orchard trees, but 
for realising early profits the spaces between 
tho Blenheims mast be filled with Cox’s Orange 
on the Paradise from 6 feet to 8 feet apart. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin on the Paradise will begin 
bearing early, and will continue till the 
Blenheims will require more spaoe. As young 
trees will grow faster where the soil is well 
done, the surface for the first eight or ten years 
should be cultivated and cropped with some¬ 
thing that will pay expenses. There is more 
than one way of doing this. Early-flowering 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops and Daffodils, rows 
of Sweet Peas, and other flowers for cutting 
may follow later in the season, or, if desired, 
the ground may be planted between the frnit- 
trees with bush fruits or Strawberries. The 
latter plan sncoeeds very well in districts where 
cheap labour can be had for gathering the fruit. 
Bnt it is important that the land be well broken 
up cither with the steam cultivator or the spade. 
Toe latter is the best tool, though the expcnso 
will be greater. This breaking up should be 
done in winter when labour is cheap, and 
the first season a crop of early Potatoes will 
oleanse the ground from weeds and intermix 
the soil. There are other late sorts of Apples 
that would in some districts be more suitable 
than those named, as Wellington and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Ribston Pippin on the Paradise 
to be the bottom crop. Bramley’a Seedling 
and Peasgood’s Nonesuch are good Apples, but 
these also require time and a good deal of space, 
bnt other kinds that will bear speedily and 
continue for twenty years or so in a fertile con¬ 
dition and then be cleared away are numerous. 
Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, and Stirling 
Castle are all good bearers on the Paradise- 
stock. In some districts local varieties have 
made a reputation and a name. In the eastern 
counties there is a popular variety called Mur¬ 
phy’s Seedling, a very fine late Apple, that will 
probably when better known be extensively 
planted. In many parts of the oountry land is 
very cheap. Some six or seven miles from 
where I am writing land has recently been sold 
by public auotion for less than £5 perraore. 
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But agriculture is a decaying industry, and 
offers no attraction to the capitalist; bnt this 
state of things will not continue. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our legislators are more intent upon 
devising means to keep in office than to free the 
land from its trammels and make it quite free, 
or to see that the railway oompanies show as 
maoh favour to the native as the foreign pro¬ 
ducer. E. 


PEACHES UNDER GLASS. 

Any land that will grow good Wheat will grow 
pood Peaches, provided the necessary attention 
is given at all seasons. The times are develop¬ 
ing a strong tendency to economy, and all need¬ 
less expenditure must in the future be eradicated 
from our systems of gardening. In the past a 
ood deal of money has been spent in excavating 
orders and filling in with soil from a distance, 
often carted at considerable expense. In some 
cases this may have been necessary, bnt in 
others, perhaps the majority, as good results 
might have been obtained at a tithe of the ex¬ 
pense. Where Peaches fail under glass the 
cause may generally be traced to neglect of 
some important cultnral details. Either the 
trees have been starved from want of water at 
a critical time, or the proper thinning of the 
young wood has been negleoted, or the ventila¬ 
tion has been faulty. Though it is necessary to 
free land from stagnant water for all fruit cul¬ 
ture, yet under glass the trees are more likely 
to have too little water than too maoh, especi¬ 
ally where the borders are above the natural 
level. 

The wisdom of the practice of planting Peaches 
which are covered with glass on what is virtually 
a heap of stones or brick-rubble is open to 
question. Where the soil is suitable and of 
sufficient depth, and the surface kept healthily 
moist and sufficiently supplied with proper 
nutriment, there will always be roots enough 
near the surface to ensure the proper maturation 
of the wood. If the subsoil is damp and cold, 
drains of sufficient capacity to dry and aerate it 
should be pub in ; bub instead of taking out the 
bad subsoil and filling in with something better, 
pub the good soil on the top and lift the roots 
up into the sunshine. In other words, elevate 
the borders. Gardeners in private places 
are often heavily handicapped; they have 
had nothing to do with the selection of the 
site and have to make the best of things ; and, 
further, their reputation, almost their very 
existence, depends upon their success, and they 
o&nnot afford to run risks or lay aside any¬ 
thing which is calculated to make suocess sure, 
and so the pasture is stripped of its turf and 
deep holes are dug for its reception. The 
results even after this heavy expense have not 
always been commensurate. Beeides, the times 
are changing. Every shilling will now have to 
do its proper amount of work, and success will 
be measured by the figures which appear on 
both sides of the ledger. The man who always 
keeps an open mina is never too old to learn, 
and one of the things forcing itself to the front 
1 b the necessity for keeping down the cost of 
production. 
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A glass structure for Peaches cannot be 
too large. No house for Peaches if it has a 
span roof should be less than 20 feet wide with 
proportionate height, and for mid-season and 
fate forcing 30 feet will be better. Five years 
ago I planted a house of Peaches. The noose 
contained a dozen trees, and was in some 
respects of an experimental character. In three 
years the branohes met, though the trees were 
planted 16 feet apart. All tne border-making 
consisted in trenching up the ground and adding 
some soil from land adjoining to deepen and 
elevate it, with the addition of such ameliora¬ 
ting substances as old plaster, wood ashes, &o. 
We have a lot to learn yet about fruit growing 
both under glass and in tho open, and as regards 
Peaches, we want to learn more about the 
different varieties and how they behave under 
different conditions. The old Royal George 
always acquits itself well. The crops which 
have been seen on well nourished trees of 
this old favourite variety are sometimes 
enormous. It is said to be liable to mildew, 
but perhaps I have been fortunate in this 
respect, for I have never noticed this tendency 
either under glass or outside. Dymond is 
a good Peach, and its colour would sell it 
anywhere. Rivers’ Early York I shall discard ; 
it bears freely enough, bat is not large enough, 
and if a fairly good load is hung upon it the 
flavour suffers. It is not every Peach that can 
absorb the nourishment required to support a 
heavy load. Hale’s Early is one of the most 
profitable Peaches to grow under glass. It 
swells up and colonrs its fruit well even when 
| loaded almost to the break-down point. I 
think so much of this variety that I am going 
to plant a house entirely with it for early work. 
Peaches which ripen in May and June pay the 
best in a general way. I am assuming, of 
course, they are well cared for in every respect. 
We have something yet to learn as regards tho 
amount of nourishment which can bo profitably 
given to Peach-trees in full bearing. The idea 
that one or even two fruits per square foot is a 
full crop under a judicious system of feeding 
need not be observed or acted on. 

It is impossible to say how far any given tree 
can be loaded without injury to the crop or tree. 
Everything depends upon the support given 
during the progress of the orop. Certain I am 
that Peach-trees will profitably use up a good 
deal more nourishment than they generally 
receive. Very much more may bo done with 
what are termed conceulrated stimulants, and 
the use of them by moBt of us, at any rale, will 
be for some time of an experimental nature. 

I am not in favour of farmyard manure 
exoept it may be as a mulch on the surface. 
When buried in the borders in quantities 
sufficient to have ranch effect, it is apt to 
make the soil sour and destroy its porous 
and elastio character. As far as possible I 
should make borders inside the house. Not that 
all the roots under any circumstances can be 
kept there. A vigorous Peach-tree or Vine 
will thrust out its roots in all directions in 
search of food. Many curious instances have 
been noted of the power of the roots of fruit- 
trees to burrow through or under walls, and 
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even to block np drains with fibrous growth. 
The chief attraction is moisture, and if this 
moisture is fortified with some stimulant they 
seem to follow it with greater zest. E. 


2053.— Treatment of Vines.— Keep the 
house quite close for a week and the Vines well 
syringed three times a day. After that you 
may start the fire and maintain a temperature 
of 55 degs. night and day for a fortnight. At 
the end of a fortnight of this treatment raise 
the temperature to 60 degs. As atmospheric 
moisture is essential to induce the buds to swell, 
you must oontinue the syringing, and also to 
damp the floor several times a day. In a 
month or five weeks the buds will begin to 
burst. After the young shoots have grown 
2 inches long you must discontinue syringing 
the rods, and to maintain the required degree 
of moisture syringe the walla and any other 
bare spaces about the house. When the growth 
is advanced to the above-mentioned stage the 
day temperature may be increased to 64 degs., 
but no higher, unless it is by sun-heat. Then 
it may safely be allowed to rise 10 degs. or 
15 degs. higher. The house will not require ven¬ 
tilating until the leaves begin to unfold, then a 
little air may be given at the top ventilators 
when the outside temperature stands at 40 degs. 
and above that point. When the heat is 
increased to 64 degs. by day the thermometer at 
night must be allowed to run down to 55 degs. 
If you keep the night and day temperature at 
the same figure the growth will be weak, and 
probably show but a few bunchee of fruit. If 
there are clusters of young growths showing 
on the spurs you must reduce them by removing 
the weakly ones to two or three, allowing the 
others to remain until you can see which snoots 
are showing the largest bunohes. One shoot left 
on a spur is generally sufficient, but if there is 
room on the wires you may leave two. . Early 
foroed Vines should always be allowed to carry 
a lighter crop than later ones. One bunch to a 
spar should form a good orop.—J. C. 0. 


QABDBN^WORIL* 

Conservatory. 

Two showy plants at this season are Habrothamnos 
fasdcularis and Genista frasrans. The former is often 
a rather stalky, leggy thing in a pot. bat plant it in the 
conservatory border, and give it a wire arch to run over, 
and it speedily becomes a bright object, with dangling 
tranches of red flowers in profusion. Prone back when 
the principal bloom is over, and a new growth bunt forth, 
which is again soon covered with bright flowers. The 
Genista is a popular market plant, thousands of which are 
sold every winter when in bloom. I often hear oomplalnts 
of this plant losing its leaves and flowers. To a certain 
extent this is true of plants in rooms, but in the conserva¬ 
tory, unless the plants are starved for want of water, or 
are potted too late, there is not muoh to complain of in 
this respect. It is a strong rooting plant, and if permitted 
to get very dry the leaves and flower-buds may fall. As 
the plants come into flower a little stimulant will be 
useful. Very weak sulphate of ammonia, }oz. in 3 gallons 
of water, ones a week, will strengthen the leaves and give 
substance to the blossoms. Tne sulphate of ammonia 
mty be used alternately with guano, and may be 
given to other plants coming into bloom. If plants are 
required to be grown and bloomed in small pots some 
stimulant must be given. The principal part of the 
market growers’ plants are limited to pots 5 inches in 
diameter, and to turn out these masses of growth and 
blossom stimulants must be used. What a marked 
difference there is at ths present moment between 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens supplied with plain water only 
and others receiving a reasonable amount of liquid 
stimulant. Orange-trees will require occasional sponging 
to keep the foliage perfectly clean. Those who raise seed¬ 
ling Oranges to provide stocks for grafting may graft them 
when about the thickness of one’s little Anger, or a little 
leas. 8hould be grafted in a warm house, and kept cloee. 
The strongest stock can he cut down before grafting, but 
the smaller stocks are grafted on the side, young wood 
being used. 

Forcing-house. 

This house will have a good deal of work to do now. 
Besides the usual foroed flowers for the conservatory and 
for catting, seeds mast be sown of many things, and other 
plants raised from cuttings. Tne latter will strike all 
the better if they are plaosa in a warm house for two or 
three weeks before the cuttings are wanted. Seeds of the 
best kinds of Tomatoes and Cucumbers should be sown at 
once to have stron; plants ready for turning out under 
glass at the beginning of M arch or earlier. Tnen very often 
the forcing-house can be used for Toma toes wilhoutinterfer- 
ing with its other work. I have had a row of Tomatoes 
all round a span-roofed forcing-house, the plants being 
trained up just under the glass. Thay can be planted in 
boxes, or a trough can be made of boards for them, and 
the centre of the house kept for forcing other plants. 


* In oold or northern dietriett the operation* referred 
founder "Gordon Work" maybe done from ten day s to 
•fortnight later than it heroZnMoated with oguOUy good 
roeulto. 
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Roses under glass. 

Well-ripened plants may now be started to flower in 
March. Those March Roses are always good. Sometimes 
the early forced blooms are thin and Inferior. The ideal 
way of forcing Roses in pots is to plunge the pots into a 
bed of leaves which are beating steadily. This gives such 
a fllip to the roots that the flowers are sure to feel the 
benefit, and Roses which make vigorous growth are not so 
subject to insect attacks. 

Late Peach-house. 

Get the trees pruned, cleaned, and tied in as soon as 
possible. If yonng trees are growing slowly lay the strong 
wood in instead of catting It oat. The more an over- 
luxuriant tree is pruned the stronger it grows. Better tie 
the strong shoots in if there is room, bat trained down as 
much as possible, and keep the centre of the trees open. 
There is no better wash for Peach-trees than Glshurst 
compound. Three ounces to the gallon in ordinary oases 
will be strong enough. Do not tie the shoots too tight, 
as room must be left for growth. 

Moehroom-houee. 

Oontinue to make up new beds, and take the most out 
of those now in bearing by using weak stimulants. Salt 
in small quantities is a useful stimulant for Mushrooms, 
especially after the beds have been in bearing for some 
time. The salt may be used in addition to some other 
stimulant, suoh as guano or nitrate of soda. Introduoe 
roots of 8eakale and Rhubarb at frequent intervals, so as 
to keep up a regular succession. Chicory and Dandelion 
roots will oome on in this house. 

Gold Frames. 

Give air to Violets when not freezing. Cauliflowers, 
Carnations, Auriculas, and things’ of like character must 
also be freely ventilated when mild. Better not water 
much now. 

Window Gardening. 

Keep all succulents dry. This includes Cactuses, Aloes, 
and Meeembryanthemums—all charming things, and not 
difficult to grow and keep if the frost is kept oat. Saxi¬ 
frage sarmentosa mikes a pretty basket-plant, and is 
hardy. Sedum carneum, another hardy basket-plant, io 
very pretty 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take advantage of the open weather to get on with ground 
work, and plant deciduous trees and shrubs. See that all 
those which have much top are firmly fixed in the ground 
and securely staked, as a tree twisted about by the wind 
before it has had a chance to get established will probably 
die. Evergreens may be held over till February or later. 
Oae of the principal aids to suooess in planting is a well 
broken up and well pulverised soil. All things should be 
mulched as soon as planted. If not already done bulb 
beds should be mulched with a little manurial oompost 
before frost sets in. It is a great help also to Pinks, 
Carnations, Pansies, etc. The planting of Roses has been 
freely carried on during the past six weeks, and probably 
more yet remains to be done, as we find some who prefer 
spring planting, and Tea Roses will always be satisfactory 
when planted in Bpring. If purchased in autumn they 
can be laid in, and when frost sets in, if the? are earthed 
up 6 inches, they will oome ont all right in Maroh or early 
in April. Herbaoeous plants may be divided and trans¬ 
planted in open weather, though they do as wall if left 
till February, or even March. Of course, the spring- 
flowering things should not be moved now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Good late Pears are always valuable. Oae of the best at 
this season is Olou Morceau. The tree requires a dsep, 
well-drained soil, and it will pay for a wall, as it bears 
freely when the tree is well-established, and, of course, 
for wall-planting should be worked on the Pear stook. 
Winter Nells is another valuable Pear at this season, and 
whilst the two Pears remain in season no one could 
complain. Bargamotte d'Esp6ren and Beurrd Ranee 
come in later. The former though rather small is a fine- 
flavoured Pear and bears freely on ths Q linoe ; it should 
have a sheltered place, and If possible a wall. Beurrl 
Ranee when In good condition is a floe Pear. The best 
fruit of it I ever tasted were grown on an espalier. 
Sow a few seeds of early Melons for the Melon-house 
or to be planted on the hotbed, if the heat can be 
kept up. Out down old trees intended for grafting and 
select strong, healthy shoots, and lay in uader a north 
wall to serve for grafts. Peaches in blossom in the early 
house must have some help in setting, and Strawberries 
also when the flowers open. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Oae of the first matters requiring attention is to make 
out the seed order, and send it in. Every gardener is 
guided by the taste of his employer as to the varieties 
to order. In my experience it was never wise to discard 
a good old variety of anything until something else batter 
oould be found to supersede it at the same or nearly the 
same price. Economy is a very important matter. Many 
seed firms are supposed to make large profits out of nsw 
varieties of vegetables, hut taking into consideration the 
expense of production and the fact that very many of the 
new varieties disappear in a year or two, it is difficult to 
see where the large profits come in. I should say those 
who stiok to the good old things and keep them true by 
persisted selection and frequent ripening during growth 
will do best*. There should oe plenty of Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, aud Mushrooms now, and suooessions should 
be arranged for so that there may be no break In the 
supply. Make up hotbeds for early Potatoes, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, and Lettuces. Tne Paris Market Cab¬ 
bage Lettuce may be sowa or planted in the open after 
Asparagus. Salading is always valuable in Maroh and 
April. Dandelion, Chicory, Mustard and Cress, may be 
brought on as required. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Very little can be done outdoors now, and except keep¬ 
ing the garden clean and free from all unnecessary litter, 
and affording protection to some of the weaker subjects 
in the open border, little remains to be carried out. Tea 
Roses. If not well pro tooted by some long Utter, are Ukely 
K to feel the effects of the frost very keenly. Chrysanthe¬ 


mums which have been grown in the open, and those 
which have blossomed against the walls, if not already out 
down, should receive this treatment without delay. The 
young growths springing up from the base should be 
mulched with some well rotted manure, or faUing this, 
ashes may be used for the same purpose. Any reader 
possessing a oold frame in which there is some spare room, 
should on a fine day, when there is Uttie frost, shift some 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum plants from the 
border into this. Take the roots up with a good ball of 
earth attached, and plant in boxes or into some light 
oompost, or even Coooa-nut-flbre refuse. Here the plants 
may remain until the spring, when they may be divided 
into three or four nloe pieces, and replanted in the open 
border. WhUst the plants are in the oold frame cuttings 
may be detached and dibbled in around the edge of a 
3-Inch pot in some light soil, with plenty of sand. By this 
date very few Chrysanthemums will be in flower lu the 
greenhouse and conservatory. This should therefore be a 
busy time for increasing the stock. Select those cuttings 
which push their way through the soil at a distance from 
the old stem. Do not choose cuttings of too sappy a 
character. Make them about 2} inches to 3 Inches long. 
If space permits put each cutting singly into a thumb pot, 
if Urge blooms are desired. If they are only wanted for 
ordinary decoration, a number may he propagated in one 
pot. Water with a fine rosed aan, and place them in a 
fairly deep box, standing the pots on some Coooa-nut-flbre 
refuse or ashes, cover with some pieces of glass. Main¬ 
tain a temperature of from 40 degs. to 46 degs. and then 
the cuttings will root in a week or two. Wipe excessive 
moisture from off the glass morning and evening. Any 
town gardener now making up his mind to have a quan¬ 
tity of Chrysanthemums in the garden next autumn 
would be well advised if he secures the early aud semi- 
early sorts. These will be a mass of colour during August, 
September, and October, and even later should the 
weather remain open. This is a grand town garden plant. 
Ordinary greenhouses will be useful in many ways juet 
now. The temperature should never exoeed 55 degs. and 
6 degs. less would be much better. Ventilate, without 
causing draughts, as plants are very sensitive of a ohlll. 
Those pots of bulbs which were potted early may now be 
removed from the plunging material and gradually inured 
to the light of the greenhouse. In about a week they 
should hear full exposure. Little difficulty should be 
experienced in having a display of bulbous subjects In 
this way, within a week or two, and if there are others 
In the plunging material for a succession the honse may 
be kepi quite bright with the display. Never let these 
plants beoome dry. They revel in moisture, and this 
should be given slightly tepid. The spikes of blossoms 
may be improved by watering the plants once a week 
with guano water, and sulphate of ammonia, the former 
half an ounoe and the latter a quarter of an ounoe to a 

g allon of water, and never more. Snowdrops, Soillas, 
rocuses, Laoheaalias. Hyacinths, and Tulips, are the 
likely bulba to be ready. Sponge all foliage plants with 
tepid water, as this is conducive to their good health. Ths 
useful Splnsa japonica and Dielytra speotabilis may be 
potted up even now with good results. They can be 
bought very cheaply and reward the grower with a mast 
of flowers. The beautiful Persian Cyclamen is in} full 
beauty now and should continue to produce flowers for 
several weeks to oome if carefully looked after (and not 
allowed to suffer for water. D. B. Oeake. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary from January 
4th to January Uth. 

We sowed our first early Peas at the foot of a south wall 
about the eud of November ; these are now up and are 
looking well. Another sowing of the dwarf variety Chel¬ 
sea Gem has just been made on a warm south border. Any 
border intended for early crops must ot necessity he very 
deep aud rioh. Stirred the soil among Spinach, Cabbages, 
Lettuces, etc. This stirring has a considerable effect upon 
the growth evea io winter. Finished trenching the 
ground intended for towing Asparagus seeds in March. 
The first frosty morning that comes some short manure will 
be wheeled on, and indue course thts will be forked io, and 
in March the land will bs in good condition for seeding. 
We force a good deal of Asparagus, and a piece of ground 
several rods in extent is sown annually to raise young 
plants. These are not transplanted, but are sown thinly 
and grown on as fast as possible by the aid of rim 
surface dressing, including an occasional dressing of 
nitrate ot soda and other artificials, need only in small 
quantities. Moved a lot of foroed flowers to the conser¬ 
vatory to supply the places of plants going out of bloom. 
We have still a few Chrysanthemums, but they are not so 
valued now. Good plaete of DeutaUs, Rhododendrons, 
Tea Roses, Lilace, and White Azaleas, are ooming In. 
Yellow Daffodils in large pots, a dosen or more bulbs In a 
pot, make a brave show now arranged in a good-sixed 
group. Finished pruning, cleaning, and training Vines in 
late honse. Golden Qieen ia a very useful late Grape, 
when well-ripened. Tnoee who have not heat enough to 
grow Muscats might give the Golden Queen a trial. It i s 
a good cropper, shows plenty of its branches, sets well, 
and if well-nourished the berries swell up well and in a 
light sunny house toe flavour and colouring are excellent. 
May be grown with Black Hamburgh or Alicante, will 
not ripen as sooa as Hamburgh, but will come io a little 
before Alioanbe and will keep in good condition till 
after Christmas. Repairing turf on tennis lawn, and then 
kept a couple of men working the heavy roller on it half 
a day. This rolling will be repeated when neoeasary, and 
by the spring the surface will he as smooth aud level as a 
billiard-table. When a tennis-lawn is allowed to he dormant 
till required for use it remains in a rough condition all the 
season aud costs twice as much as It ought to do tor 
labour.__ 
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FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

If the right conditions are present, these are 
not difficult to manage. I have seen them do 
well in a sunk pit on the north side of a lofty 
wall, where the atmosphere was always cool 
and damp, and the light subdued. It is quite 
possible to construct a suitable position for 
them in a cool, shady part of the conservatory or 
Fern-house by excavating a space 6 feet or 
more square, and covering it in with glass. A 
dry atmosphere would be fatal to them. Neither 
do they require much heat. Several of the Todeas 
come from Australia. Hymenophyllum Tun- 
bridgense is a British species, and used to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, and 
the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) may 


scarlet and yellow blossoms form a very showy 
feature in the stove at this season, and they 
retain their freshness a considerable time, it 
was introduced from Mexico over twenty-five 
years ago, and is in some places grown to a con¬ 
siderable extent.—P. 


GRAPES WITH ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE. 
There appears to be an increased demand for 
Vine leaves with beautiful tints during the early 
winter months, not only for dishing up dessert, 
but also for table decoration, and for dishing 
white Grapes or any other fruit that is pale in 
colour nothing sets it off to such advantage as 
finely marked Vine leaves, the red in them 
showing up the fruit beautifully and far better 
than is possible with green foliage by lamp-light. 
My ideas may perhaps be considered not up to 


roduce the same. Fortunately, evidence was 
rought forward to prove that soil and its con¬ 
stituents exercise an influence on the colouring, 
and also that certain varieties will produce 
lovely leaves in the autumn, while others fail to 
do so in spite of all efforts. 

Out of many varieties of Grapes grown in 
various parts and on different soils, I never 
found any sort that would equal West’s St. 
Peter’s for handsome foliage in the autumn. 
The red in the leaves is deeper and freely pro¬ 
duced in both large and small ones. All 
gardeners who are anxious to have plenty of 
such foliage should make room for this variety 
in one of the late vineries, as it is a late Grape 
of good quality when well grown. On our 
sandy soil Gros Guillaume always colours well, 
the red running in lines up the ribs of the leaf, 
but I do not consider this Grape worth its room, 



Filmy Fern (Todea pellucida). From a photograph. 


be associated with them, as they thrive under 
similar treatment as regards a damp, cool 
atmosphere in a shady situation. The ideal 
position for these plants would be a cave, 
with the water constantly dripping about in 
small quantities, and perhaps a natural stream 
running through. But they will succeed very 
well in any cool, damp, shady situation. Loam 
and peat in about equal parts will be a suitable 
compost, and they should be rather under than 
overpotted. Todea pellucida (see cut) is one of 
the most interesting species. E. H. 


Scutellaria Mocclnlana.— Bv some 
authorities this is given as a summer-blooming 
plant. This is certainly quite correct, but at the 
same time its flowering season is by no means 
limited to that particular period, for it will not 
only bloom in the autumn, but its brightly 
coloured blossoms are in, many cases borne at 


this season of the y< 


tbO f#v gfe 


rx>f its 


date in preferring green leaves for dishing up 
black Grapes or any other fruit that is dark 
or red in oolour, but my contention is that the 
green leaves form a better contrast than those 
that are strongly marked with red, which is too 
closely allied to the black or red in the fruit to 
show up in the best form. Again, unless the 
table is very large, I think Vine-leaves, although 
splendidly coloured, have a somewhat heavy 
effect, and are neither so pretty nor effective as 
something smaller and lighter. However, in 
many gardens it does not signify much what the 
gardener may consider pretty or otherwise ; he 
must do his best to try and meet the wishes of 
his employers, and whatever they require done, 
strive to do it well and thus give satisfaction. 
Some ladies and gentlemen have been so 
delighted with the use of coloured Vine-leaves 
for the purpose named that a good priceh as 
been paid for such foliage, and in one instance a 
gardener had trouble because he could not 


as the flavour is at best only indifferent. It is 
soarcely fit to be compared to West’s 8t. Peter’s 
in either fruit or foliage. Black Alicante 
produces a large percentage of handsome 
foliage, not so deeply marked with red as 
the preceding, but covered with small blotches 
of red. Of late years these markings have 
been more pronounced, which I attribute 
to increased applications of potash. The same 
effect has been observed in Gros Colman, but 
why it is so much more apparent in some Vines 
than others by their side is a question that I 
cannot fathom. As previously stated, the oils 
may have something to do with the colouring, 
especially as regards one or two of the last- 
named, and manuring with chemical compounds 
may also bear on the matter, but if I had to 
plant a Vine to produce both good fruit and 
foliage for decoration, I should rely on West’s 
St. Peter’s with a certainty of its answering 
expectations. —W. ■ n' 31 TIT m 
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MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

ADVICE TO GROWERS IN GENERAL. 

In a series of articles I intend to point ont 
many common errors that from observation I 
know exist; and in doing so I shall take into 
acoount the amateurs with a few dozen plants 
as well as the grower of a thousand. The 
quickest way to success in the culture of flowers 
is taking note of one’s mistakes and trying to 
remedy them another year. The errors may be 
small in themselves, but when multiplied they 
undoubtedly mean failure. By directing atten- 
tion to wrong methods, now that the start for 
next year has begun, it is not too much to hope 
that some of the readers of Gardening may 
look back and point to them now ; and in avoid¬ 
ing the same their reward may be even a more 
satisfactory Chrysanthemum season than the 
one now almost past. 

Propagation. 


There are several mistakes in connection with 
the cuttings, and the first I think is not begin¬ 
ning in good time. There is a notion with many 
that certain varieties must not be propagated 
until an exact date—the first of December, may¬ 
be—and good cattings are even suffered to 
remain on the old stools to spoil rather than 
sever them before this exact date is reached. 
Is it not easy to see such practice is faulty ? 
Sorts which produce their blossoms somewhat 
early in the autumn are those so treated. Now, 
the fact is, we oannob give Chrysanthemums too 
long a season of steady growth; at least, for 
the production of large blooms. Does it not 
seem the better plan then to start them on their 
journey directly stout cuttings can be obtained, 
so that we may get the pots well filled with 
roots to respond to the brighter weather of 
advancing spring? The subsequent growth 
must be more satisfactory than from young 
plants less well rooted. We have the remedy 
for early sorts in March. The tips of the 
growth may be removed, and a strong shoot will 
readily spring from a plant that has so many 
little roots to feed it. I strongly advise, 
therefore, that an early date be made. Secure 
the best cuttings while they may be obtained if 
the best results be desired. I do not say that a 
fair measure of success may not be ours from 
cuttings rooted as late as the month of February. 
Nioe bushy specimens can be grown, for 
instance, but for the growth of large blooms we 
must have a longer season. 

The beet cuttings are those which spring from 
the base of the old stem, and perhaps even push 
up through the earth some distance from it. 
These are the most desirable. Bat in the case 
of miny kinds we should be forced to wait a 
considerable time for suoh. Rather than do 
this I would take young green growths that 
push out from the stem, even at the risk of their 
showing premature flower-buds in the course of 
a few weeks. I know one very successful ex¬ 
hibitor who is not at all particular in the matter. 
He may be seen pulling away young growths 
with flower-buds on even at the time, and will 
depend on plants raised in that way for next 
season’s flowers. His desire is to get the cut¬ 
tings rooted before the dreary winter sets in. 

As to rooting the cuttings, one oannot make 
a mistake in regard to the soil unless fertilising 
manures be mixed with it. This has been done 
to my knowledge with the result that the cut¬ 
tings absolutely refused to make roots. The 
leaves flagged, withered, and finally died. A 
soil of a loamy character with a fair sprinkling 
of sand to keep it porous is desirable. I should 
prefer to put one cutting in a pot rather than a 
quantity, because, however carefully the latter 
may be packed, some check must follow. Potted 
singly at first the little plants may receive a 
subsequent shift with a very small amount of 
damage. 

Were I sure of a mild winter I would advise 
that the cuttings be struck in a oold frame; but 
with such seasons as the last, when severe frost 
was so protracted, the method is not safe. A 
great mistake, however, ii coddling. Hundreds 
of Chrysanthemum cuttings are lost eaoh year in 
this way. The possessor of new varieties, say, 
is so anxious to pay them extra attention that a 
little box is made to stand on or ove r the hot- 



flag. Water is given them, but still it seemi 
impossible to get the leaves to become erect; 
more is sprinkled on, the box is kept dosed and 
stnffy, and in a few days we find the bottoms of 
the cuttings black and dead. Dapend upoo it, 
a great error is made when we try to prevent 
the leaves flagging a little. Chrysanthemum 
cuttings will root on a shelf or anywhere in an 
ordinary greenhouse, but the process is long. It 
is desirable, then, to get as near as we can to a 
cold-frame treatment inside the greenhouse. If 
the cutting pots be stood on the lattice-work 
staging this oannot be obtained, because the air 
that must of necessity pass among them prevents 
a moist bottom. The damp surface to stand the 
pots on may be provided easily by the use of 
shallow boxes, which answer the purpose of a 
miniature frame. If a little Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes be at the bottom all the better. It is 
necessary to keep the cuttings in a more dosed 
atmosphere than the open greenhouse, and this 
may be accomplished by placing pieces of glass 
as a covering to the box or boxes. Could a 
house be spared for Chrysanthemum cuttings 
alone I would not require anything except a cool 
bottom, but in a structure where a mixed 
collection of plants is grown too much air for the 
cuttings must necessarily be given. For another 
reason are boxes recommended. In these we 
should allow a small amount of air to pass 
through daily to sweeten the surroundings, and 
when the glass is off there is an opportunity for 
just a slight sprinkling of water. When the 
cuttings are put in a thorough watering may be 
given, and this should almost last the time re¬ 
quired for the outtings to root. It is an essential 
point afterwards to dew the leaves at intervals 
of a few days, but to avoid souring the soil with 
over-abundant moisture. It is wrong to allow 
the outtings to stay in the boxes after they have 
rooted, and thus become drawn-up ana soft. 
The process of inuring them to the more airy 
atmosphere must, however, be gradual, and the 
after-treatment requires that the young plants 
should be placed near the glass to assist a sturdy 
growth. 

In the foregoing remarks the salient points 
insisted upon are : Early propagation, to avoid 
coddling, and a cool treatment. It should be 
remembered that the Chrysanthemum is a hardy 
plant; we should not treat it, then, in any phase 
of its culture as a tender exotic. H. S. 


A FEW EXCELLENT 80RTS OF RECENT 
DATE. 

The amateur, reading of new varieties being 
honoured with certificates of merit almost every 
week, is as much at a loss in selecting novelties 
as when wading through a lengthy catalogue, 
so numerous are they. Nor is the fact of being 
so honoured always a proof that a variety will 
be serviceable for general cultivation. I could 
give plenty of instances of new Chrysanthemums 
obtaining the “ hall mark,” as it is sometimes 
called, which are very little heard of afterwards. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. Promising 
seedlings, it may be, are pumped up to their 
utmost development by the skill of the best 
growers to win the coveted award, and those 
outside have very little to go by as to the nature 
of the plant, whether it be easy or difficult to 
grow. If the latter be the case, then such kinds, 
however handsome the bloom, are of little value 
to the ordinary cultivator. The height of the 
lant is also one of the things most persons 
esire some knowledge of when adding new sorts 
to collections, an ungainly growth being a fatal 
point. These things will be borne in mind in 
the following selection, all of which are under 
the observation of the writer. 

Pallanza. —To appreciate the merits of this 
fine yellow Japanese Chrysanthemum one should 
see it growing in quantity, so rich and free- 
flowering is it. The blooms are fairly large and 
of a drooping character. This variety may be 
grown to huge dimensions, as I have seen blooms 
that will rival the finest specimens of Sunflower, 
and it surpasses that fine yellow in colour and in 
this—every blossom is held upright by a firm 
flower-stalk. It is of medium height, and easy 
to grow. 

Mdllr. A. db Galbert.— This graceful and 
yet massive flower is among the finest I have 
seen. The florets are of extra length and 
remarkably rich. Colour, white with just a 
tinge of cream. As a show bloom one that will 


be highly esteemed. The growth is of medium 
height and strength, and a sort that does well 
under ordinary culture. 

Ph(ebus.— Pure chrome-yellow. This is one 
of the most handsome of all Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums. Large, full to the centre, with petals 
of rich substance ; it has a striking formation of 
recurving character, with just a curl at the tips 
of the florets. The habit is dwarf and branching, 

I and its leaves distinct in being the deepest green 
of any. Whether for large blooms or for growing 
in quantity this variety must become popular. 

M. Georges Biron.— Bright dark colours are 
all too rare. This variety, therefore, will be 
weloome on aocount of its rich shade of crimson. 
The bloom is full and handsome. Not the least 
of its merits is an excellent free-growing habit, 
which renders it useful for any purpose. 

Mutual Friend. —We have had white sorts 
of American origin of exceptional excellence 
before this—notably Niveum—but in many 
respeots it will be difficult to find any finer white 
than the new-oomer. The white is pure and the 
florets of extra substanoe. Its blooms may be 
had of huge size on plants not more than 3 feet 
high. This dwarfness is commendable. It is of 
easy culture. 

Boule d’Or (Calvat).—Incurving blooms of 
the Japanese type are strikingly handsome in 
some cases, and to admirers of the form this 
novelty is most desirable. Colour, buff-yellow. 
The bloom is not extra large; its petals are 
broad and stout, and the growth of the plant 
among the moat dwarf, in all respects save 
colour it is most like 

Louise. —This is not exactly new, but it has 
been seen in such fine condition this season that 
I add the name merely to draw attention to a 
Chrysanthemum every grower should possess. 
Colour, blush-white. 

Mrs. E S. Trafford is included on acoount 
of its easy culture as well as on the merits of the 
blossomi. The variety is a rosy-bronzed sport 
from Wm. Tricker, a well-known sort. 

Souvenir de Petite Amie is a variety of 
very dwarf growth. Fine large blooms may be 
had from stems under 3 feet high, and the foliage 
is excellent. Its flowers are large, recurving in 
shape, and pure white. Saoh old favourites as 
Avalanche are easily beaten by the above-named 
novelty. 

M. Ch. Molin. —This is a very fine flower of 
a bronzy-yellow colour. The shape of the bloom 
is recurving, a graceful form. It is of medium 
height, and one that can be recommended to 
amateur growers because of easy culture. 

Mmb. Carnot. —There are several good white 
Chrysanthemums, and this is one of the very 
best. The colour is pure, and its blooms of that 
informal, ragged shape which has made the 
Japanese class so popular. It is of medium 
height, with especially fine foliage, and equally 
fine disbudded (in whioh case the flowers come 
very large), or grown in bush form for quantity. 

M. Gruyer —This novelty of last year is 
likely to be the best of its shade of colour- 
pearly pink. It is very large and full The 
form is slightly drooping. With the above 
named merits it has ample leafage and is very 
easy to grow. 

Mme. Ad. Chatin. —An incurving shape of 
huge size, and pure white. This is much the 
best of its particular style I have seen. The 
petals are of medium width and of good 
texture. Its habit of growth is among the most 
dwarf. 

Dbuil db Jules Ferry. —Amaranth-crimson 
is a shade of oolour not always admired. This 
variety, however, is the beet and richest of the 
hue. Its blooms are large and handsome. The 
florets recurve and thus hide the silvery reverse, 
somewhat unusual with Chrysanthemums of this 
violet coloured tint. 

M. Panckouohk.— This variety was highly 
eulogised last year, and the flowers noted this 
season are equal in beauty to anything that has 
been said, it is a very long petalled Japanese 
type of bloom of a drooping character. The 
oolour is yellow. Every bud perfects a fine 
bloom, whilst in growth it is free from any 
difficulty. 

This list will be supplemented later when 
most promising kinds have fully expanded. 

H. 

Chrysanthemum Scaur Dorothea 
Souille. —It may not be generally known that 
this Anemone - flowered Chrysanthemum is 
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excellent as & specimen. At the York Ohrys 
anthemum Show it is annually well rep re 
seated by plants furnished with from sixty 
to eighty fair sized blooms. The guard petals 
droop gracefully, and the disc is blush, especially 
when the plants are not trained in a formal, stiff 
way, but allowed freedom.— E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Madame Carnot.— 

This is a desirable variety that will become as 
popular as Viviand Morel. It may, indeed, 
pass as a white form of that fine kind. I have 
tried it in various ways this year. As a sort to 
grow exhibition blooms it has no equal among 
white Chrysanthemums, and, grown naturally, 
I think it the best of the colour, the formation 
of its flowers is so handsome and the texture 
rich and wax like. It is an easy grower. 
From early selected bade, however, it is a 
failure.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Hugene Dallla- 

douze. —As a late-flowering variety this 
Amerioan-raised Chrysanthemum is distinctly 
valuable. Belonging to the incurved type of 
Japanese, the full, massive blooms, deep yellow 
in colour, are most useful at the end of Decem¬ 
ber. The only fault that can be urged against 
the variety is its somewhat tall, weakly growth. 
By a system of pinching the shoots in the early 
stages of growth this defect may be obviated 
somewhat.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum Leon Frache.— It 

would be difficult to namo a variety better 
adapted for giving flowers at Christmas than 
this. Opening of a blush pink the colour 
gradually changes to pure white. A simple way 
of obtaining fine blooms for cutting is to grow 
the plants as if for large blooms until the first 
natural break is made in April. Instead of 
reducing the number to three in the usual way, 
allow five of the shoots to grow. Remove the 
crown bud and run them on to the next, or 
terminal. The latest formed buds give the 
required blooms. If larger blooms are required 
remove all but one on a shoot.—E. M. 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— A friend 
of mine gave me a copy of Gardening, and 
therein I found useful hints. I like the paper 
so much that I intend taking it in every week. 

I should like you to tell me the best way to grow 
my Chrysanthemums ? I have just taken my 
cuttings. I want about six to nine blooms on 
each plant, the blooms to be as large as I can 
get them, and the plants as dwarf as possible, 
as my greenhouse is low. Many of my plants 
were too long this year to get in without bend 
ing the stems down and then bringing them 
upright again. By answering this you will 
oblige a great lover of the above flowers.— 
Mums. 

*•* You should grow only varieties of natur 
ally dwarf habit, such as Mrs. F. Jameson 
Avalanche, Duchess of Wellington, A. H. 
Fewkes, Internationa], etc. Or else cut your 
plants down to 6 inches of stem early in June, 
shortly before giving the final potting. In this 
way you may obtain a nice collection of plants, 
none exceeding .3 feet in height. Nine blooms 
per plant are more than can be obtained by the 
ordinary methods of growing “ show ” flowers, 
and to do this you must either stop the plants 
early and secure three shoots, let them “ break ” 
naturally, and take the crown buds—three on 
each of the primary shoots—or else let them 
*' break ” naturally and grow on to the terminal 
buds, “taking” three of these also on each 
shoot. Which is the best plan depends alto¬ 
gether on the variety ; but, of oourse, by this 
method you will not get flowers quite so large 
as on the “ three bloom ” system. It is not of 
mu.'h use to cut down the naturally tall varie¬ 
ties, but those of medium to tall habit are 
greatly reduced in height by this plan. Take 
up three shoots apiece, and let these each carrv 
three blooms. J 

Chrysanthemum William Westlake. - 

? U . of , *3" l ' 0 J mpon eftriet y « row “ Into a large site, 
f reely trained, and profusely flowered, are objects of much 
beauty. At the late Norwich show this variety waa 
r n Prf i!ilk t< K P 1 *? 1 * ,uU y 4 ,eet hi K h . »nd nearly aa much 
bloom*—E? M* f4ir,y ,m °tbered with the golden-) ellow 

Chrysanthemum Gaetano Guelfl. - This 

^ P ^ ne !i e Lh *y**nthemum is one of the heat of white 
to grow for decoration nowaday* 
Plan itlvated aa bushes are very useful, and give a 
-luantlty of flowers for filling vases. The peculiar*twist 
of the narrow semi-droopiog florets adds to the beaut 
this Chrysanthemum.-*;. M. 9 * Ut 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MULLEIN8 (VERBA8CUMS). 

The Mulleins in oultiv&tion in gardens are for 
the most part of only biennial duration. They 
are somewhat unsatisfactory plants to deal 
with on aocount of this, and also on account of 
their extreme susceptibility to cross-fertilisation. 
It is almost, if not quite, impossible to keep 
them true to name when a collection is grown ; 
indeed, the only way if this be desired is to 
grow one or two species only in a garden, and 
these as far away from each other as possible. 
A great many of the species and varieties are, 
as a matter of faot, considerably enhanced by 
crossing, and groups of a mixed lot of these 
hybrids are at once interesting and very beauti¬ 
ful. The stately flower-stems and large showy 
yellow blooms of the species allied to Thapsus 
mark them as wild garden flowers, and where 
the soil is rich and sliffish no better or showier 
plants can be grown. In the rockery we find 
them quite indispensable, and encourage rather 
than prevent their seeding amongst the mixed 
shrubs, etc., in the vicinity of the rock garden. 
They are also good border plants, and rarely if 
ever fail to reproduce themselves freely from 
self-sown seed. 


The Purple flowered Mullein (Verbascura ph-umoeum). 

Verbascum Chaim, or V. vernalk, is one 
of the true perennial species now in cultivation. 
This may apply only on warm soils. It often 
attains to 10 feet in height, and when well 
grown forms a most imposing group. The 
eaves, very large and bright green, come up 
early and a e very effective. The flowers are 
large, yellow, with purple filaments, very 
striking, and last a long time in good condition. 
For the back row of mixed borders, for isolated 
groups, and amoDgst mixed shrubs this species 
iis very effective, and as it gives little or no 
trouble, is certainly one of the best for general 
purposes in a garden. Of this there are two 
lybrids, semUanatum and Freyniauum, both 
showy. Native of Europe. 

Y. crapsifouum.— A very distinct and 
charming species, with yellowish tomentose 
woolly leaves and robust spikes of large yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and one of 
the few species that will do in a light eandy 
soil. 

V. cupreum —A species nearly allied to V. 

f hu niceum, quite hardy, and a true perennial. 

t has cordate wrinkled leaves ana copper- 
coloured flowers, very quaint and interesting. 
It is perhaps a hybrid of V. phtrniceum, 
flowering May to August. 8outh Europe. 

V. olympicum.— A gigantic V. Thapsus, and 


one of the grandest of the genus. The fiower- 
Btema in strong specimens attain to from 0 feet 
to 10 feet in height, the flowers very large, rich 
yellow, the woolly leaves forming large rosettes. 
A biennial from the Orient. 

V. PHfKNicEUM,— A perennial species, snd 
one of the very best for mixed borders in small 
gardens (see cut). It is very variable, there being 
white, violet, lilac, rose, deep violet, and purple- 
flowered varieties. It continues flowering 
from May to August, and when doing well is a 
very striking plant. Native of South Europe. 

V. phlomoi i>E8 (the large woolly-leaved Mul¬ 
lein) is a biennial and very fine in groups. The 
flowers are large, pale yellow with purple fila¬ 
ments. Robust specimens reach a height of 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. South Europe. Australe 
aud Sartori are well-known and very desirable 
varieties. 

The pyramidal Mullein (V. pyramidatum), 
with its candelabrum-like branches of bright 
yellow flowers, is a very effeotive border plant. 
It is perennial on warm rich soils, and is very 
effective with its towering flower-stems and 
huge rosettes of crisped leaves. Native of the 
Caucasus and Siberia. 

All the Yerbascums are worth a place in the 
garden if only they could be kept true, but in 
ihe absence of this, the hybrids, which are 
always showy and in some few cases differ little 
from the types, may well be grown. D. 


2061* —Treatment of Iris and Ql&dio 
lUB The Bride. —It is very late to pot these 
things. It should have been done last Septem¬ 
ber. Of course, they will blossom now if you 
have good bulbs, but they will be weaker and 
later than would have been the cose had they 
been attended to earlier. The Gladiolus is the 
more tender of the two, but it will be better 
now if the Iris is not exposed to frost. Both 
may be plunged in a cold frame if you keep the 
frost from reaching them. Any good garden 
toil, with some sand with it, will do to pot 
them in.—J. C. C. 

Old- fas hlone d Violets. —The old cottage- 
garden Violet, one of the parents presumably of 
aome of our most esteemed varieties, is not often 
met with nowadays. This old Violet has, how¬ 
ever, merits which even at the present time en¬ 
title it to some consideration. For years I have 
had it in my garden, and large patches of it are 
every season smothered with blooms, although 
the plants gf t absolutely no cultural care. Jor 
nearly ten years I had a plantation of it at the 
foot of a large Thuja. The soil used to get 
dust-dry in summer, and the Violets looked 
parohed up, not a vestige of leaf remaining on 
them, and yet with the early autumn rains they 
were speedily clothed with foliage, and the en- 
iog spring bore thousands of bright little 
I lossoms. No other Violet that I am acquainted 
with would pass through such an ordeal without 
being crippled. We are apt to regard Violets 
as ineffective garden flowers, their fragrance 
being of course their charm, but this old Violet 
forms quite a pretty picture in the early spring 
sunshine. The habit of growth is so dwarf that, 
although the flower stalks are short, the blooms 
are thrown well above the foliage, and being so 
numerous they form a carpet of lovely blue. 
Another old kind has larger blooms of a deep 
mauve tint. It is as enduring and more vigorous 
than the preceding, but not nearly so free 
flowering. A friend tells me that he has had it 
for many years, but without a name. Both these 
Violets come freely from seed, and they do not 
seem to vary. With me they spring up all 
over the garden just as the wild Violets will do. 
—J. 

Annuals, etc. —I am sendiog in my order 
for seeds early. Will you tell me if Sweet 
Sultans, Coreopsis grandiflora, Gypsophila, and 
Zinnias are long and continuous bloomers ? I 
want something that would bloom and look well 
from early July to end of September. Are 
Marguerite Carnations easy to raise from seed 
and flower same summer ? And in what number 
shall I find full instructions ? I have a 
propagator.— Merlin. 

*#* The 8weet Sultans (yellow, purple, and 
white) are free and continuous in bloom, as well 
as admirable for cutting, and ought to be much 
more largely grown than ihey are; but they do 
best when sown in April where they are to 
flower. A box or two may be sown early in 
April in a frame in case the outdoor sowing 
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fails ; bat much heat is injurious, and the 
seedlings never do so well when transplanted. 
Coreopsis grandiflora may be sown early in a 
moderate warmth, and the seedlings be pricked 
off, hardened, and planted out in May or June ; 
but these also do best when sown outdoors, or in 
a cold-frame, in June or July, and grown on to 
flower the following season. Gypsophila 
paniculata is a perennial, and may be raised 
early in a moderate warmth ; but the other 
varieties are hardy annuals, and should be sown 
outside in April. Zinnias are splendid things 
for cutting, bedding out, etc. ; but if raised 
early or in too much heat they are very apt to 
go wrong, and succeed best when raised in 
frame early in April, pricked off, and planted 
out in good time. The Marguerite Carnations 
come from seed sown in March or April, in a 
gentle warmth, very easily, and with ordinary 
care flower profusely the same sumimr. 


ORCHIDS. 

PROPAGATING ORCHIDS. 

Orchids of many popular and beautiful kinds 
are now so cheap and easily obtained that, from 
an economic point of view, artificial propagation 
of these is not worth the trouble involved. 
Still, sometimes one has a variety that it is 
desirable to propagate, and in such eases, slow 
though the process may be, the time and trouble 
will be well spent in the endeavour to increase 
the stock. Amateurs and others unacquainted 
with the culture of Orchids ought to gain some 
experience in growing them before attempting 
their propagation. The reason of this is ob¬ 
vious. Many plants that to the casual observer 
seem healthy and strong may, to a practical eye, 
be found wanting in some particular. The roots 
may not have a firm hold of their adopted home 
in pot or basket, or the leading growths or 
pseudo-bulbs may not be so robust as those pre¬ 
ceding them. A careful cultivator will note these 
and other signs before commencing any opera¬ 
tion that may possibly have a further weakening 
effect upon the plants. Given strong, healthy 
plants, however, and skilful treatment, these 
experiments are very interesting. Some Orchids 
are quite easily propagated, as, for instance, the 
group of Dendrobes with long stem-like or 
terete pseudo-bulbs, as D. nobile or D. Pierardi. 
These frequently produce young plants upon the 
end of the pseudo-bulbs, or they may be induced 
to do so by cutting these off after flowering and 
laying them in boxes or pans of Sphagnum 
Moss kept constantly moist. If this is done in 
spring nice little plants are produced by autumn, 
and half-a-dozen of these placed in a 6-inch pot 
will soon make shapely specimens. Strong 
pseudo-bulbs of Calanthe Veitchi or C. vestita 
may be cut in four vertically, and with careful 
treatment each quarter will produce a new 
growth. This must not, however, be under¬ 
taken unless a brisk bottom-heat is at command 
on which to start the pseudo-bulbs after being 
placed in small pots of Moss. When new growth 
is well advanced and the young roots can be 
seen, the pieces may be pulled gently apart and 
potted separately, to be afterwards grown on in 
the usual way. Thunias are easily propagated 
bv cutting the old pseudo-bulbs into lengths of 
about 6 inches, and insertirg five or six of these 
around the edge of a 4J-inch pot. The beat time 
to do this is as soon as the growths have attained 
their full size. A mixture of peat, chopped 
Sphagnum, and finely broken crocks is the 
beat compost, and the pota should be well 
drained and kept regularly moist in a warm 
corner of the East India house. If carefully 
treated each cutting will break into growth at 
the base, and they should be left in the pota 
until these are full of roots. If the growth by 
this time is not quite finished, the plants may 
be carefully repotted into G inch pota, but 
if this is complete, they must be gradually 
dried off and left until the following spring. 
Pseudo-bulbous Orchids of the Cattleya and 
Odontoglossum types do not in mo3t cases lend 
themselves so readily to propagation. The 
mode usually practised is to cut through the 
rhizome with a view to obtaining back breaks, 
the lead being then removed and set growing on 
its own account. This plan does not, of course, 
allow of so rapid an increase as those described 
above. In the case of Cattleyas, it is safer to 
notch a little mor&'then half wayi through the 
rh^|) : u|^4^ r: ^r9t,^then|g|]en tfjtltfe emitted 


from the portions to be divided, cut right 
through, leaving them undisturbed until 
the pseudo-bulbs are formed, and dividing 
at next potting time. With some Orchids, 
however, this caution is unnecessary, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Oucidium flexuosum, Burlingtonia 
decora, and many others being easily propa¬ 
gated simply by dividing the plants a9 de¬ 
scribed and watering carefully until new roots 
are formed. Cypripediums, too, are easily in¬ 
creased by division of the plants. Each growth 
can be separately potted if desired, and will 
make a plant, although it is generally advisable 
to leave three or four together. Vandas and 
other Orchids of a similar habit frequently pro¬ 
duce side breaks that may be taken off with a 
few roots attached and placed in small pots of 
Sphagnum and charcoal. These soon grow into 
neat Tittle specimens in a suitable temperature, 
and no harm can accrue to the parent plants by 
their removal. R. 


ANGR/ECUM FUSCATUM. 

The Orchid which forms the subject of the 
prerent notice (A. fuscatum) is a native of the 
Comoro Islands. The following is a brief des¬ 


cription of it: A very dwarf plant. Leaves 
oval, thick, and of a fine green colour. Inflores¬ 
cence tolerably strong, in a pendent cluster. 
Individual flowers comparatively large; seg¬ 
ments acutely pointed, very entire, slightly 
recurved ; spur very loDg, curved backwards, 
very slender ; scent very pleasant, but rather 
faint. 

Although it belongs to the small-flowered 
section, A. fuscatum is not devoid of merit from 
an ornamental point of view, as it is a compara¬ 
tively strong-flowering species, and when in 
bloom is by no means wanting in gracefulness. 
It is sometimes erroneously named “ furcatum,” 
a specific appellation which properly belongs to 
a very different species found in the Island of 
Reunion. 

A remarkable peculiarity in the genus Angrre- 
cum is that in almost all the species the flowers 


are white, or nearly so. We only know of two 
exceptions, namely, A. citratum, which has 
yellow flowers, and A. elatum, in which the 
flowers have a red blotch at the base of the 
spur. The segments of the flowers of the last- 
named species are long and narrow, and although 
the flowers are comparatively large or medium¬ 
sized, the species must be classed in the small- 
flowered section. To amateurs who are fond of 
decidedly ornamental plants we can hardly 
recommend more than the following species : A. 
sesquipedale, caudatum, eburneum, superbum, 
and Leonis. 

As regards their culture, all the species of 
Angraecum require the temperature of a warm- 
house, and those that are of delicate growth 
should be very frequently watered, while the 
more vigorous-growing kinds should be kept in 
a still moister condition. Moreover, as these 
plants, having no pseudo-bulbs, can lay up no 
store of nutriment, they must be kept con¬ 
stantly growing. The dwarf delicate kinds 
shoula be grown in Sphagnum Moss alone, and 
in comparatively small-sized pots. The more 
vigorous-growing kinds, such as sesquipedale, 
caudatum, etc., besides requiring larger pots, 
should have the Sphagnum mixed with crocks 
or pieces of broken bricks, which serve to admit 
air to the roots and also to maintain perfect 
drainage. _ 


Work In the Orchid house.— One of 

the brightest and prettiest Orchids now in 
flower isOncidium Cavendishianum, of which we 
have several newly-imported plants now flower¬ 
ing for the first time. The winter treatment of 
1 hia bulbous species differs somewhat from that 
of the pseudo-bulbous kinds, inasmuch that al¬ 
though the leaf partakes to a certain extent of 
the properties of the pseudo-bulb, yet it has not 
the same slaying power, so to speak, 
and all such plants, even when at 
rest, require more water than the 
later kinds. As long as the flowers 
are open they are, of course, a drain 
upon the plant, and this must be 
made up by allowing nearly a full 
supply ; but as soon as they are over 
lees will be required until the plants 
again commence to grow. Plants 
that have made good progress with 
the roots will take no harm if the 
flowers are left on until they fade ; 
but others that have not obtained a 
good hold on the compost must not be further 
checked by allowing the blossoms to remain on 
more than a few days. Slugs are extremely fond 
of these fleshy blossoms, and a sharp look out 
must be kept for these as the latter are opening. 
DendrobiumB intended for early-flowering must 
not be brought on in too much heat and moisture, 
as this has the effect of producing malformed 
blooms, and occasionally of pushing the planta 
into growth instead of flowers at the nodes. 
1). crassinode is especially liable to the 
latter irregularity, particularly if the stems 
were not ripened in autumn. None of these 
deciduous species require much water at the 
roots as yet, the old psuedo-bulbs containing 
nutriment sufficient to keep the flowers going. 
We do not want to start them growing yet if it 
can be avoided, because later on, when the 
plants are in flower, they will probably be taken 
to cooler and drier quarters, and this checks the 
young shoots at the outset. Some species are 
notably hard to retard in this way, and a well- 
known instance of this is D. Wardianum. 
Fortunately, the young growths of this are much 
hardier than some other kinds, and not so liable 
to injury ; but even these are better for being 
kept growing steadily from the first. There is 
not much repotting to do as yet, but the work 
of preparing the composts, &c., as recently 
advised, should be pushed on, so that there will 
be no waiting when the busy time arrives. 


Roman Hyacinths.— The past season 

may not, we can reasonably assume, have been 
the best possible for the essential (or supposed) 
ripening of bulbous plants. Note the words in 
brackets, for I think it is possible that too much 
reliance is placed upon thorough ripening. Be 
this as it may, the one thing very evident in my 
case is the very satisfactory way in which Roman 
Hyacinths are flowering this year. I force 
them for cutting by the thousand for a private 
supply, and.pever remember to have had them so 
good in any-pfeviods season.—G. 
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THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

This well-known plant is a hardy tuberous 
rooted perennial, a native of the North 
American prairies. It grows freely in almost 
any kind of soil, and once established is a 
difficult plant to eradicate, as every scrap of root 
left in the ground will grow when the spring 
comes round. At the same time it is a useful 
subject in its way, thriving in any odd corners, 
in sun or shade, where scarcely anything else 
would suoceed, and with little or no care 
producing a good orop of the edible and often 
esteemed tubers. It pays for a little attention and 
care, and if nice, well-formed roots are planted in 
March or the early part of April, 1 foot apart in 
rows 3 feet asunder, and in ground that has 
been well dug or trenched and manured, a heavy 
yield of very superior tubers will be the result. 
Being perfectly hardy, the roots need not be 
dug until required, and may remain in the 
ground all the winter, though it is best to get 
a moderate quantity up before severe frost sets 
in. The roots of the uew “ white-skinned !J 
variety (see cut) aie white instead of showing 
thejpurpliah tinge of the old kind, and some¬ 
what more smooth and regular in^shape also. 


and partakes much of the character of Ne Plus 
Ultra in size and colour. Last summer this 
variety cropped splendidly and did not suffer 
from mildew. It grows from 5 feet to 6 feet 
high. In some gardens this height may not be 
desired, but where it can be grown it is much 
liked, as the haulm is covered with pods from 
the base to summit. It also keeps up a good 
succession of pods, these not coming in all at 
once, as in the case of many of the larger podded 
varieties.—G. 


8EAKALE CULTURE. 

Seakale is an important winter dish ia all 
first class establishments, yet how often do 
we find it growing in about the worst possible 
positions, perhaps associated with Rhubarb 
and Jerusalem Artichokes in some out-of- 
’ the way corner, shaded by high walla or 
trees, and in wet, heavily manured soil. 
Under these conditions a by no means good, 
though prolonged, growth ensues, the leaves 
often continuing in a green state well into 
November, finally being smitten by frost and 
rotting instead of ripening. That 8eakale does 
not require such rich ground as is generally 
supposed is proved by old permanent beds 
which have been forced for ten or twelve years 



Hie VS hite skinned Jerusalem Artichoke. 


The plants seldom if ever flower in this 
country. The name “ Jerusalem ” is supposed 
to be derived from the French w'ord "Girasole ” 
—Sunflower. B. C. R. 


Klngeholm Cos Lettuce.—I have grown 
the Kingsholm Lettuce for many years. I like 
it best for summer use, as I find it stands 
drought better than many of the newer kinds. 
I was advised some fifteen years ago to give the 
above variety a trial, and having a poor gravelly 
soil to deal with had a deal of trouble with Let¬ 
tuces owing to the plants bolting in hot weather. 
This variety is, however, free from that defect, 
and in hot, dry summers is invaluable for its 
good keeping qualities. It may be described 
as a white Cos, perfectly solid, with folding 
leaves, which require no tying, this being a 
great advantage, as tome of the Cos varieties 
decay badly when tied in wet weather. I have 
not seen this variety grown much in the London 
district. — W. 

Pea Criterion —For the past three seasons 
I have grown this Pea in quantity, and find it 
one of the best for second sowing. It may be 
termed a main-crop variety. I sow it to follow 
those planted out or sown early on warm, 
sheltered borders. I have a liking for the old 
well-known Champion of England Pea when it 
can be obtained true. Criterion may bo termed 
an earlier form of that jrfittety, but ittolaiger, 
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by the old-fashioned method of pots and leaves 
These from the time they were planted have 
received no stimulant, save perhaps a little 
ordinary manure which has been pricked into 
the surface in spring, yet their vigour and 
productiveness are maintained. For the accom¬ 
modation of first early batches a south border 
is to be preferred, although where ground is 
scarce such a site cannot always be spared. 
If the ground is in pretty good heart 
the Seakale may follow some other ordin ary 
crop without any further preparation s ave 
digging and making firm. As each batch 
of crowns is lifted for forcing, all the stout 
rootlets should be cut into lengths of 
some 4 inches or 5 inches, and the top from 
which growth is expected made quite smooth 
with a sharp knife. They should then be 
dibbled into boxes or frames of light sandy 
soil, and the cut portion covered with silver or 
river sand to induce a speedy callus. Failing 
these receptacles, the foot of a south wall will 
answer well, light leafy soil being used for em¬ 
bedding. If the early part of the year is very 
mild the cuttings must be watched, as some¬ 
times the new succulent growths will push 
through the soil and fall a prey to frost. A 
little covering of soil will avert this. When 
making the cuttings is postponed till planting 
time a whole month is lost, and crowns suitable 
for early forcing cannot be expected. As a rule 


the first week in April is a good time for plant¬ 
ing, at which time the tender growths shou’d be 
reduced to four or five on each cutting. A space 
of 2J feet between the rows and 18 inches 
between each plant is not too much, each cutting 
being lowered, just beneath the ground level 
and slightly mounded over with soil to shield 
from frost. When 0 inches of growth have been 
made, the leads must be further reduced to two 
or at the most three to each stool, these being 
as many as can be properly exposed to sun, 
light, and air. Where the earliest batch 
occupies a south sunny border, should the sum¬ 
mer prove hot and dry, a slight mulch of spent 
Mushroom-manure may be given, and one or 
two waterings with liquid-manure. Towards 
tho end of October it is a good plan to force a 
spade down on either side of the stools to sever 
some of the strongest roots, and thus hasten 
ripening and rest. In regard to flavour in 
Seakale, I am of opinion that none equals that 
grown under pots and leaves, the moist vege¬ 
table ammonia given out by them seeming to 
impart a special sweetness. When foreed 
indoors the roots should not be placed too near 
very hot pipes or in dry corners, as under such 
conditions growth is invariably not only spindly 
but watery and insipid. 8everal growers for 
market in the neighbourhood of Bristol allow 
plenty of room between the rows and stools and 
lift every other row to force. In spring tho 
crowns in the remaining rows are covered with 
flower-pots, the latter being finally banked up 
with the soil from the intervening spaces. Thus 
a late supply of good white Kale is secured. 
When cinder-ashes or leaf-soil is used for mound¬ 
ing up in spring, the crowns are very apt to 
push through the compost, becoming not only 
green and insipid, but unsightly when placed 
on the table. T. 


FRENCH BEAN8. 

There will be no fear of dwarf Beans sown at 
this date not podding freely if attention be paid 
to heat and moisture. A regular supply may 
be kept up by sowing every three weeks 
according to the demand. French Beans can 
often be grown in pots on shelves when space 
cannot otherwise be found. Now is a good 
lime to make a start, as the Beans set more 
freely with longer days and more sun. To get 
the best results a light position, such as a shelf 
in a Cucumber house, will answer well. Good 
results are secured from small pots at this time 
of year. I find G-inch pots useful for the early 
lots, but much depends upon the space at com¬ 
mand. Three plants in a G inch pot will give a 
fair crop, but if 8-inch or 9-inch pots are used, 
five or six plants will be sufficient. The old 
system of partially filling the pots with soil 
when sowing and top-dressing when the plants 
have attained a fair size I do not advise, as the 
surface roots have no time to lay hold of the 
new soil. The new soil holds the moisture 
longer than that full of roots, making it a diffi¬ 
cult matter to water properly. Much better 
results are secured by filling the pots nearly 
full and giving supplies of food later on in a 
liquid state. If the pots can be given bottom- 
heat or placed over warm pipes germination is 
more rapid and a stronger plant secured, slow 
germination in damp soil being the cause of the 
decay of seed. In no case should water be 
given till the plants push through the soil. 
Now is a good time to prepare a pit or warm 
frame for this crop. A good return is assured 
if a bottom-heat of 70 degs. can be given. The 
soil should be placed in position, mixing some 
old Mushroom mature with it, and by the end 
of the month it will be in condition to plant. A 
depth of from 9 inches to 12 inches will be 
sufficient. I advise sowing the seed in 3 inch 
pots and planting out in preference to sowing in 
the bed. When planting make firm, and by 
keeping the plants clean two or three crops may 
be secured by top dressing, stopping, and 
feeding. Ne Plus Ultra, Mohawk, and Syon 
House are all reliable at this seat on for pot or 
frame culture. T. 


2109 —Growing Mushrooms.— Growing 
Mushrooms during the winter in unheated 
buildings is an uncertain undertaking, as so 
much depends on the outside temperature. 
You Bay yours is an outbuilding. If by that 
you mean that any |pap,t^ff|it|if open either at 
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the sides or ends yon are not likely to suoceed 
during the winter months. In such cases the 
beds ought not to be made up until the middle 
uf March, and then you may hope to get Mush¬ 
rooms until June. After the end of May the 
beds should be made up in the open in the 
shade of a north wall or building, and continue 
doing so until the end of August. Of course, a 
good deal depends on the position of the build¬ 
ing. If it is in a cool aspect you may possibly 
be able to utilise it the year through', but the 
majority of buildings are too warm in summer, 
and the Mushrooms get infested with insects by 
the time they get to a useful size. If you have 
had no experience in this direction you had 
better purchase a book on Mushroom culture, 
» and carefully read through the directions for the 
preparation of the manure, as muoh depends on 
that part of the details.—J. C. C. 

Salads. —It is well to secure a good batoh of 
Endive for the next two months’ supply by 
covering with frames or other protection. Large 
plants of Endive, especially of the tenderer or 
curled green type, do not always stand well even 
with frame protection, damping badly after a 
certain date. It is well to use these first, rely¬ 
ing upon the broad-leaved section for later use. 
The best protection, where it can be afforded, is 
Peach cases or fruit houses at rest. In such 
there is a free circulation of air, and the plants 
if lifted with a ball and not 
placed closely together winter 
well. Lettuces need similar 
protection, and those planted 
in frames for early spring cut¬ 
ting should be given all tne air 
possible in fine weather, be 
kept free of weeds and decay ing 
matter, and frequently dusted 
over with dry wood-ashes to 
check mildew. It will now be 
necessary to place Chicory in 
heat to eke out the Lettuce 
supply. This is a valuable 
substitute, and readily forced. 

Mustard and Cress should be 
sown every ten days in a dry, 
warm house in boxes, sowing 
theseed on thesurfaoe of the soil, 
and watering sparingly when 
germinated. Other salads in 
the way of Corn Salad will now 
be useful. A small sowing of 
Chervil will also be useful.—G. 

Decayed Celery (C. D ). 

—The chief cause of Celery de¬ 
caying like the root sent is 
through too early moulding — 
by allowing the soil to reach 
the centre of the plants and 
arresting the growth. In our 
opinion it is not a matter of 
soil or manure, although ex¬ 
cess of the latter does not tend 
to good keeping, but cf too 
early moulding up, or doing the work in only one 
or two operations, as then the tender leafage 
is obstructed, and decay follows. We advise 
moulding up more frequently, and placing a 
small quantity of soil at a time, as by so doing 
leaf growth is not arrested. There is more 
hardening of the leaf stalk, the latter being able 
to push through any small obstruction at 
moulding up should the centres be covered in 
any way. Late Celery that is for supplies from 
now to April should be left uncovered until the 
latest moment—that is, the month of October— 
before moulding finally up, as the firmer the 
tissue of the leaf stalk by free exposure the 
bettrr the roots stand frost. Only dwarf or 
medium-growing varieties keep well till later 
da*es. 

Unique wreath of Holly.— A pleasing 
variation in the kind of Holly used for wreaths 
for Christmas decoration, is that made up of 
the creamy-white growths of some of the varie¬ 
gated forms. The wreaths can be made in any 
required size. One measuring about 18 inches 
in diameter makes a good bold-looking one. A 
piece of stout wire should be made into the form 
of a circle. To this a quantity of Moss should 
be tightly bound, until the thickness of the 
material is about 2 inches to 3 inches through. 
The pieces of Holly should be fairly short, and 
eaoh piece carefully bound to wires used for 
bouquets, and known-^us bouquet t" stubbs.” 


They are very cheap and can be purchased for 
fid. per lb. The wire should be bent over at the 
top, and this—when bound with fine binding 
wire—will be quite secure. In this way the 
pieces of Holly may be placed in any position 
in the Moss, and instead of the usual stereotyped 
formal wreath a really elegant arrangement may 
be produced. In Holly of this one colour the 
effect is very pleasing, but of course the same 
practice mav be observed with other kinds of 
Holly.—D. B. Crane. 


tint and thin in texture. The flowers, which 
are borne in loose corymbs, are pure white and 
double. A few good healthy plants will keep 
up a show of bloom for some time, and that, 
too, when flowers are scarce. Another name 
for it is Kubus rosaefolius coronarius. It is 
easily grown. Cuttings strike root readily 
during the spring months if treated as other 
soft-wooded subjects.—H. 


WHITE-FLOWERED PINKS. 

A precious flower is the garden Pink, and none 
more so than the white-flowered varieties, which 
are more satisfactory than the laced kinds, 
though these are quaint and interesting. 

The Pink is a thorough garden flower, beauti- 
fulas abroad edging to walks, and very vigorous 
Its sheets of white flowers scent the air with 
fragrance in eai ly summer days, and one gets a 
silvery, satiny sheen from the leaves during the 
winter. It makes a delightful edging, a thousand 
times better than flints, oyster-shells, wood, 
and such like abominations. Every bit of garden 
ground should be covered with flowers, but it is 
seldom one sees a good selection of plants for 
edging. How pleasing, too, are the flowers 
when cut for the house, as shown in the illustra¬ 



of Mrs. Siokins Pink. From a Dhoto^raoh sent by Miss Crompton- 
Stanhope, Esho!t Hall, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


tion ! Simply massed in a bowl they are more 
charming than a gathering of choicest Orchids. 
Mrs. ISinkins is the beat of the white Pinks, just 
as sweet and bigger than-the old fringed white, 
although this should be grown. Her Majesty is 
also a good white, and Mrs. Lakin. The last- 
mentioned has a neat, smooth flower, very pure 
and sweet. It is quite os strong as the common 
Pink. 

Pinks will grow in ordinary garden soil, and 
it is very easy to propagate them from 
“ pipings,” another word for cuttings, in sum¬ 
mer, dibbling them in fine soil under a hand¬ 
glass. They will soon root, and make good 
plants. 
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GARDEN SCREENS. 

Screens in London gardens arc somewhat desir¬ 
able, and especially bo when the backs of one 
line of villa residences abut upon those of 
another, and where that is so anything like 
privacy is practically impossible. But it i a 
possible to provide screens, and that, too, at no 
great cost. A wooden lattice fence can be put 
up with diamond-shaped openings, and if the 
light framework does not touch the ground, and 
so contract rot from the wet soil, and it be 
painted with one or two coats of green paint, 
it will last for a considerable time, or a frame¬ 
work can be made by fixing two uprights, one 
at eaoh end of the proposed line of screen, and 
then stretching a few lengths of galvanised wire 
between the two uprights. Other designs will 
no doubt suggest themselves. 

Now oomes the question what to plant against 
such a screen. Last year I saw 
one constructed with galvanised 
wire that had been planted 
alternately with the common 
Virginian Creeper and the blue 
Clematis Jackmani. When well 
established the shoots of I he 
Clematis, with a little training, 
ran through those of the Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper and made an 
excellent summer screen. Both 
subjects being deciduous, there 
was, of course, an absence of 
foliage during the winter, but 
there were many leafless shoots 
notwithstanding, and then the 
screen was not so much re¬ 
quired in winter as in summer. 
The Colchic Laurel or Aucuba 
japonica will make a good ever¬ 
green covering, the shoots being 
loosely tied in and displayed so 
as to cover as much space as 
possible ; or a vigorous-growing 
common Ivy may be used, only 
that large plants in pots would 
be necessary to ensure a rapid 
covering, as yoang plants of 
Ivy aie of somewhat slow 
growth until hey get well 
established. r J he fact that I 
am dealing with suburban villa 
gardens in London somewhat 
restricts the area of selection, 
as one has to consider what is 
likely to succeed in somewhat crowded dis¬ 
tricts. R. 


Rubus rosaefolius plenus. — .Some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago a considerable 
amount of attention was directed towards this 
Bramble as a very desirable subject for flower¬ 
ing in a warm greenhouse during the dull days 
of winter ; indeed, it was then so much in 
demand that considerable numbers of it were 
to be seen in many nurseries. Now, however, 
it is rarely met with, though it is certainly very 
pretty and deserves more recognition than is 
acoorded it nowadays. It is not one of the 
rambling growing species of Bramble, but forms 
an erect, bushy plant, that pushes up suckers 
freely, and soon forms a dense mass. The 
stems are thickly studded with hooked spines, 
while the Rose-like leaves are of a pale green 


A question of temperature (R.B By. 
—On p 580 of Gardening for November 23rd 
last you will find a note referring to the same 
table taken from Hood’s work as you quote 
from. Ab you justly remark, "heating air to 
certain degree per minute, and keeping it up to 
that degree are two very different things,” and 
this is where the discrepancy occurs. The 
table in question is correct enough in itself, no 
doubt, but useless as regards the heating of 
greenhouses, yet, curiously enough, people seem 
to overlook the " per minute,” and this is not 
the first time, by several, we have known this 
table quoted as a guide to practical heating. 
Such tables are most misleading, and a really 
good work on the subject has yet to be written. 
Circumstances alter cases to a considerable or 
even great extent, but as a general rule the 
following quantities of 4-inch piping per 
1,000 cubic feet of contents will be found suffi¬ 
cient in any ordinary weather. Cool green¬ 
houses temperature, 30 feet to 40 feet; warm 
ditto or intermediate, 50 feet to 70 feet; and 
stove or foroing, 80 feet to 100 feet. Large 
houses are more easily heated than small ones, 
and a structure of this size would be easily 
warmed with 40ft. of piping to eaoh 1,000 feet 
of cubic con^ iha|from 
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COTTAGE GARDENS. 

The accompanying illuatration shows how 
interesting and beautiful are the oottage gardens 
of England, far more so often than the big 
places near to them. The plants in the Devon¬ 
shire garden illustrated are set out in a simple, 
artistic way, a delightful picture, natural 
and bright with a few things. There is no 
finicking designs, hard edgings, or a prepon¬ 
derance of tender plants that need a glass-house 
to shelter them in winter, but bold masses of 
flowers that revel.in our climate, reveal them¬ 
selves year after year, and need little care. 
The Madonna Lily nods against the window- 
pane and scents the lovely parlour with rich 
fragrance, and seldom is this Lily so beautiful as 
in the cottage garden, where it comes up year 


ROSES. 

THE MUSK ROSE. 

Although no other garden flower has such an 
extensive literature as the Rose, it is surprising 
that the artistic side of Kbse-growing has had so 
little attention. Nearly all that has bpen done 
is subservient to conventional methods, whose 
chief faults is that they represent to us but one 
aspect of the flower, and that the least beauti¬ 
ful from an artistic point of view. The conse¬ 
quence is that the Roses that nearly everyone 
knows and grows are those which produce fine 
double flowers. May they long continue in 
popularity ; but thote who want their gardens 
sweet and gay should not rest content with 
these alone. Happily, there seems a growing 



A Devonshire cottage an-1 garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe 

House, Torquay. 


after year, and grows in beauty with age. 
We need bay nothing more about our cottage 
gardens. They are precious, indeed, to lovers 
of hardy flowers, and contain sometimes plants 
we rarely see. The oraze for glaring “ Gera¬ 
niums ” and other summer flowers disturbed the 
cottage garden but little, and henoe true Eng¬ 
lish garden flowers have flourished in them from 
generation to generation. How often one sees 
that early spring - flowering shrub, the 
Mezereon, in cottage gardens, and not in the 
big garden ? But it is a shrub of muoh beauty, 
and fragrant, too. Thousands of pounds are 
wasted on huge structures for sheltering tender 
plants in winter that might be expended upon 
getting groups of hardy flowers and the many 
beautiful trees and Bhrubs that are still un- 
commor. 
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desire to plant the single types of this noble 
family. It is difficult to find in gardens such 
Rose pictures as may be seen by the roadside 
in June, when Dog Roses and Sweet Brier haDg 
in wreaths from the hedges. Yet we may have 
them, and lovelier ones, too, with the Musk Rose 
(Rosa ni vea var.). This iB only one of many single 
Roses, but, so far as I have seen and grown them, 
the very best of them all. No words oould 
possibly exaggerate its beauty. Although an 
old Rose, it is evidently scarcely known in 
gardens, but it deserves to be brought from com¬ 
parative obscurity. In the 11 Rose Garden,” 
Mr. W. Paul says that the Musk Rose is 
supposed to have been introduced into England 
about 300 years ago, and the scent of its flowers 
was thought to somewhat resemble that of Musk. 
The plant is described as being of rambling 


habit, producing its flowers in large clusters late 
in summer. Under this as being the type are 
enumerated several varieties, one of them being 
named nivea and thus described: “Flowers 
white, shaded with rose, large and single, form 
cupped, growth robust.” This is quite in 
accordance with the character of the Rose, and 
as thej>lant8 came to us under the name of mos- 
chata nivea, this no doubt is its correct name ; 
but as to its origin or history I pan give no 
information at all. The important point of al}, 
however, is its value as a garden Rose, and 
there will be few to compare with or equal it 
for covering a fence, making a hedge, or to 
ramble in perfect liberty over some low-growing 
tree. It appears to be thoroughly hardy, the 
fence it clothes being open and fully exposed, 
and the growth is vigorous, although the plants 
are in poor, stiff soil. It has only one season 
of bloom, and I have never noticed the 
slightest tendency to secondary flowers in 
autumn, but it comes in welcome succession 
to the early Roses, being usually at its best 
during the middle and latter half of July, 
and lasting altogether about six weeks. The 
trusses of bloom are enormous, many of 
them having from thirty to forty buds and 
flowers in a cluster, and every one comes to 
perfection, whilst from six to ten flowers 
may often be seen fully open in one truss. 
The buds are of a lovely pink colour, and 
there are exquisite shadings of pink in the 
flower when first expanded, with a cushion 
of the richest yellow anthers in the centre, 
retaining their colour for a long time, and 
adding considerably to the effect. The 
leafage, of a glaucous or grey-green colour, 
is abundant, making a soft and pretty foil 
to the flowers, which have a powerful and 
delicious fragrance. The great trusses that 
crown the strong shoots, when cut, continue 
to open their buds for several dajs. A. 


FAIRY-RINGS ON LAWNS. 

In reply to “ David Barnes,” Fairy-rings 
are caused by the growth of fungi amongst 
the Grass in circles whioh increase in size 
annually. The usual fungus is the Fairy-ring 
Champignon (Marasmius oreades), but 
various other fungi cause the rings both in 
spring and autumn. When the oircle of 
fungi decays the dead Champignons act as a 
fertile manure, containing phosphoric acid, 
alkalies, and sulphate of lime, and exoite the 
growth of the Grass in a luxuriant green ring. 
All Fairy-rings start from the growth of a 
single fungus; this decays, and leaves a 
small, vigorous patch of Grass. The fungus 
spawn extends in all directions from this first 
spot as a centre, like the spokes of a small 
wheel, and the next season the spot becomes 
a small ring. The spawn of this ring grows 
outward from the centre, because the soil of 
the central part is exhausted and unsuitable 
for fungus growth. Consequently, the ring is 
al ittle larger the third season. Under favour¬ 
able circumstances slow-growing rings will 
last for tens of years, perhaps for a century, 
and attain a diameter of a great many yards. 
These rings, when they grow on downs, may 
be seen from a distance of four or more 
miles. Such rings occur on 1 he poor pasturage 
of Dunstable Downs. Sometimes they pro¬ 
duce no fungi for several years. The rings 
never grow in rich pastures, but always 
where the soil is poor. 

For the extirpation of Fairy-rings wood- 
ashes have been recommended. Ammonia salts 
have been efficacious at Rothamsted. Wood- 
ashes are easily applied, using a peck to about 
30 square yards ; or make holes with a crowbar 
in the rings, and drop the ashes into the holes. 
Well-decayed manure placed on the rings in 
the summer will have a good effect, as will soil 
mixed with one-fourth quicklime, raked over the 
rings in the early spring or winter; turn over 
twice. Avoid the superphosphate of lime and 
sulphates of soda and magnesia as found in 
artificial manures ; or try soot and wood-ashes 
in equal proportions. W. G. 8., Dunstable. 


Propagating Mistletoe (S'.).—Press the berries 
when ripe on the tree which you ohoose for the purpoee. 
The seed will adhere to the bark and grow In due course, 
but must be protected from birds, which are very fond of 
it. Mistletoe is found on the Apple-tree ; but the Apple- 
tree is not well pleased with it. It will also grow on 
Poplars, Thorns, Pears, and Crabs. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. U0e good fibroa8 loam i mixed with a grown in pote, as also in tub-tropical bedding 

ITO _ mt - rjjjj? eaob and leaf-mould, and a but being of a very vigorous growth it does not 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW g °? d dwh of sand. Pot firmly, and when rooted flower well in pots, or in a small state at alL 

TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM e8tabI,shed 8fcand ^ he P lante out A - deal bate, A. grandis, A. oleifolia elegans, A. 

ia UKUW THEM. doom from Jane or July till September, to ripen longifoli*, and A? pubeacen. Are all fine tinda of 

Heaths (Erica). the wood, when they will not fail to flower free, strong growth, and, therefore, more suit- 

This is a class of elegant, but delicate plants, P* 0 *"©^ Libom&s are of very little use in able for culture in large pot*, tubs, or planted 

that though admired when well grown, soon lar 8? towns, requiring pure air and plenty of out in a conservatory border, where, in a com- 

become unhealthy if neglected, and require 8ttn m order dower W ©M* post of light sandy loam and leaf-mould, well- 

skuful treatment in all stages. In smoky town- drained and made firm, thev form very hand- 

gardens they are utterly useless, refusing to Thow upa , . , .. , , some object* and blossom profusely, 

bloom at all, even if they are able to live and , A “ e *© are hard-wooded Australian plants of a rntHn™ f •, .. 

grow. The species and varieties are verv alender » Heath-Uke habit, with fine hair-like fT- l t0 , pi ° r ** abby 6ll «- 

numerous, the various kinds flowering at differ^ r ? 0 A t ?' Tbere are aeveral varieties, of which B. i itt i fir^at the ha^are! 8 ge +!i ln f a 

ent seasons of the year, and the ti^tnmnt pr^sr ®^ior and B pinnate are decidedly the most n V thlC “ ,y 

tag.^Ca^lr‘u^n“wated n “wm^d^d f?matured^ooloTth“ aieDt^^n! |l« and e .c^d‘f"m 

auicklv ruin thA heat an/1 haaUuiL taken off and inserted about Amraat. Trim «.nd . screened f rom sun. When rooted, 


Heaths (Erica). 

This is a class of elegant, but delicate plants, 
that though admired when well grown, soon 
become unhealthy if neglected, and require 
skilful treatment in all stages. In smoky town- 
gardens they are utterly useless, refusing to 


given otherwise none. Heath, of aM kind. a/e 8 P rin « P°t them off D lanta mav be on?Ck ib 


jss Jss x 8 ?. i £55 arJs^T jsaas ^ u r n ri 
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thickly and firmlyin pote of vwy candy peat ?'° Wt \ St0 P «tra luxuriant .hooteTn S Zi-wK vhZr ^ 1 
hall filled with drainage, and aurfL^dwithhtli u me *5? the 6«™-th carefully from the Jn-f-T-’-“_ We11 . M when “ flow f r - 

an inch of pure, fine silver sand Water them firsfc * The Boronias cannot endure to be pruned T*^ are . n ©c©saary, and a little 

in well, and plinge inff.° fc ut *“ k 8 ®™J® ly *} any time ’ ** ©©£ Boot-water, etc., occasionally. 

stand in a close, warm propagating-oase, shaded ,„ ia „ifi 1D j 8 ood ‘ 8,zed P ot ® give very little ABunLONs. 

from sun and kept constantly moist. January troab e ’ . a ? d rer ? am ln 8 ood health for several m h ar« -i , 

and February are the best months to in.*?t year8 » Wlfch oareful watering, of course. Water • 7 n iT I “ore» easily managed or per- 

cutUngs, though rather terger pie^s of older ahould be given aa direcfced for Ericas. b^th 11 ^ a 1 *V e ? fca th * n theB P ^} e 

wood may be inserted in a cool pit in September . Cytisu ? bacebiosus, also known as Genista handsome—the latter in somfcMM remarkably 

rcrsSrs ter sa-Ssasas;—»s; ia-jtecSSjspS 


potted .ingly into •< thumb.,” grown on in cool ® or e -‘°. cl > P®‘» *« good when well grown, manure, yet7o Lommodetine J7thev Snt 
? r °? i tbe Bcmmer,, and wintered in bat large specimens o feet or 6 feet high are simply comparatively small plants in 5-inch or inch 
a moderately warm greenhouse. When once grand. Propagate by means of outtings in pots pots flower freely. Abutilons thrive and blossom 

of flowering. Y?Mg .tuffrtouldte .hiftedon •ioglj whJn°rwted"nd grow^runde^gla^ g«enh h o°we d ^ They"^ 

September. Use good sandy peat, rammed nm>^, flower, using good loamy soil made firm. Kaati <affVav.A *u P i_ l.»Al ... 


> T ne “ eetablished in these stand 8 P r “g iney wm bloom early. Give plenty of The pure white-flowered Boule de Nere is one 
ST tiU September* *T °i • 0me - h «l nid ”““"- of thS mcTf^ SdEfattiflnt'fher",“a” 

induoe flower-buds ’ to form frl^l Coronilla olauca. numerous other forms with yellow, pink, 

/a. r^rssst ttr^grta 

A»^ 5 S- 2 S 3 

again give them a moderate shift, and grow on arran 8® d » compact umbels instead of on a n “ e iL 
again; the hard-wooded sorts require very little JP 1 * 16 * andlackmg the powerful fragrance of the ^ utt “gs formed of the growing tops or 
pruning as a rule. E. Cavendishi, a handsome latter \ The P lftnt oauaily flowers in the winter latarala » abou . t 3 inches long, root readily in a 
kind with large yellow blossoms, may be Diaced 8 pring, but the time varies consider- g u e “j, hea l ®P r l D g , if ke Pfc close and 

in heat after flowering to make growths like <m « 7* Bcoording to the treatment, climate, etc 8 J aded » and ^ ,tb a ver y lil tle care cuttings may 
Azalea. * ua ° “ Soil and culture generally the same m for alao ** atruck ? n a gWeovered box in the 

Epacris. Cytisue, but being of slower growth the plants g"; eeilb ooHOf or in a frame, in summer and 

Though almost equally as beautiful as thA d ° ?P fc r ^ uire 8u l ch frequent or severe pruning ™ "*}/ autu ™* When potting, use a sound 

Ericas (but the habit and teliaue ^ *? th ®. latter , though when they get old or ccmpost °f good turfy loam, a half or third part 

these are so much more robust and ^flv u tr *F?, lln /? they may be ri P ened °ff well, cut ° f lea£ mould » Wlth a ltke quantity of decayed 
managed than the latter”that ^U is^rnS hardba °k in the spring, and when broken into ma ° ur ® f f or lar f P lante » a “ d a good dash of 
they are not more ooimonly^row^ gr 5^ th a « am r ©fotted and grown on in the T 1 b Pf| 6 ' meal - Pmchout the point 

flowers, whioh are very endurmg when^ut °. rdina J y Cuttings of half to two-thirds * plant . ?J blle . y oung to ensure a bushy 

produoed during the winter and mrin* ripe , ned ? t hoot f* 2 inches long, root freely in g row . th , end shife oniinto larger pots as often as 

and treatment much the same as for P Erifl a hnJ 8 ? D j y , a 5 l1 V nde f a ha “dlight or in a oool frame, re T ulr . ed * Established plants are best potted 

the plants will bear a ffenial ? Ut *haded durmg the summer or autumn, or pieces or - out b ^ ck and re ‘ 8t &rted rather early in the 

coming into bloom, and being of fM^S’owtb^for r “^ er fo^gergrowth may be .track in he.t *P ™ e, T hl[ber . th ? balk ° f the winter bloom i. 
the meat p»rt. should be nnt hJ^L . “ , m the ’P rln 8' Plenty of inn and fresh air 0?er - In »rnoky town garden., though AbutUon. 

"V* 3 ™’ . tow ^ rd * **• end «I the rawon, are «^r„iT ly enOB 8 h - the y “ ,do ”> « 
ropotUd._gro^ on ZEZ&EZ*" “ d ^ R 

for the summer, and housed in September. 1 wer8 * - 
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Libonia ploribhnda. ThA«A A^A ‘ V , Jasminum graoiltimum is a worthy 

A very pretty sub-shrubby plant, of a with Aa ®t rallan plants, mostly companion to JT grandiflorum and totally 

naturaUy bushy habit, and producing Us red n^fn«ion of^man 1 w* 0athery . fo\“ge, and a distinct from it, having hirsute foliage, as conJ 
and yellow tube-shapid flowers in^“bunda^e Snlri T 1° t the or pared with the luatroSs shining dark gre^ of 

earlier or later in the spring, loco^nTZ o?The bSTT °?* the ^her species. The species in quesfionis a 

temperature, locality, etc. Cuttings of g th£ leavei mickTv^ste^ ^AnJ ^ 8malI » f ntir « great advance upon J. Sambac, having flowers 

side-shoots, 2 inches in length, strike freely in Lft 4elFow fluffv ^Lio^ d JwV ° f 8om f wbat similar, but it is much more free in 

pote of porous sandy soil in a little heat in y the delLhtful perfSe ® P r ^ uoin g tb ©m. It should be grown in a warm 

spring, or m summer on a greenhouse shelf Amfl It makp* An a binary, March, or or temperate house m order to encourage a free 


t _—, —-— —— —— ■jjiwuuuuuB sneu, 

shaded and kept moist. When rooted, pot 
off singly into small sixties, and shift on as 


‘ _ f L v^i “ ~ r-rr tne growin. i nave Kept it m a house that often 

in .compact and bushy, flowering falls to 40 degs. during frost, but it did not 

infehAfi Wh ^ . The larger specimens thrive well. The best position for it, I find, is 

m the o-inch to 10-moh hym m na k c._ __ j _ r . . w 
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LIVING EDGINGS FOR CONSERVATORY 
STAGES. 

The time is now quite opportune to draw 
attention to this interesting subject. It can¬ 
not be argued against the adoption of living 
edgings that they are not easily kept, or that 
the choice of material is in any way limited, or 
even that the propagation of the most suitable 
varieties is in any sense a difficult matter. 
Hence, where advantage of this additional 
feature is not taken it must be assigned to other 
causes. Of their utility and effectiveness there 
can be no doubt whatever where once they have 
been adopted in a judicious manner. Hardly 
two cases may be exactly alike as to the special 
needs in this case. Once I had charge of a large 
conservatory with the borders planted out. In 
this instance I used a marginal edging of Sela- 
ginella denticulata. Dotted amongst such a 
growth either Snowdrops or Crocuses were very 
effective in the spring, these being lifted after 
flowering, when the Selaginella was taken up and 
relaid. 

To attempt to keep this kind of edging 
for two seasons will not prove satisfactory. 
Palms, Ferns, and other fine foliaged plants 
formed the chief features in the beds in ques¬ 
tion, shade during the summer being given. In 
dealing with plants needing less shade, as 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, etc., Ficus repens 
would answer well; this would not require re¬ 
newal every spring. In a light, sunny house 
the new race of hybrid Streptocarpi can 
scarcely be beaten. At Kew these are used 
with the best effect in the succulent-house. 
The foregoing are all suitable for cool or 
average conservatories, but for warm conserva¬ 
tories Panicum varieg&tum makes one of the 
most effective of edging plants either planted 
out or in pots. It will thrive well either in 
the sun or a hen shaded, the tinted growth in 
the former instance being very attractive, whilst 
the purity of the variegation is equally so in 
the latter. It is also well suited to ferneries 
that are not excessively moist. 

The foregoing are almost entirely cases of 
planted-out ** edgings,” but in pots they still 
form most suitable subjects for hiding the pots 
(not always clean ones) of other plants from 
view. Wherever the side stages are of suffi 
cient width such edgings should be adopted, 
whilst central stages need never be over 
looked, the effect of such edgings adding greatly 
to the general appearance. Edgings to stages 
need not be of compact, close growth ; nay, 
rather, it is better to have them selected from 
material that will during the season droop down, 
adding still further to the effect as a whole. 
Panicum variegatum (I much prefer this, its 
older name if not its striotly correct one) is an 
apt illustration of this method for a moderately 
warm-house at any season or for the average 
conservatory during the warmer months. 
Imagine, for instance, this pretty Grass inter 
mixed with Lobelia gracilis (a sadly neglected 
plant because not of compact or prim growth). 
What could form a prettier combination, the 
shades of blue and white of the Lobelia and the 
silvery variegation of the Panicum ? The 
oommon Musk is another instance ; so also is 
the Giant Musk, but of the two, for pots, I 
prefer the former. The varieties of the Trades 
cantia that are given at least the warmth of the 
average stove during the winter will at other 
seasons serve admirably as edgings in any place 
where the Panicum can be safely used. 

Turning to plants that require the warmth of 
the stove, attention is at once arrested by the 
effect produced by the use of Fittonia argyo- 
neura either in moist positions or comparatively 
dry ones. As a contrast to this plant, F. 
Pearcei could be suitably employed, or, better 
still, perhaps, in some cases, Cyrtodeira fulgida 
or C. metallica. Both of these last-named plants 
are charming subjects either as edgings or for a 
carpeting amongst taller ones. Their brilliant 
Tyd&a-like flowers are very showy. Another 
good old stove plant for an edging is found in 
Torenia asiatiea. 

For the very coolest houses, even where the 
frost is barely or even not excluded, there are 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, one of the 
prettiest of all edging plants, and Dactylis 
glomerata variegata, also Eurya latifolia varie- 
gata. As a pot-plant the last-named is a 
specially good edging for decorative groups in 
other than the growing*quarters. Jlhe^smaller 
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or Rex seotion should not be passed over. They 
seem to be equally as much at home in a house 
from which the frost is barely excluded as they 
are in warmer quarters. Ferns, again, can be 
used to the best advantage as edgings, choosing 
those of dwarf habit. Adiantum cuneatum (of 
which too much is hardly ever grown), Pteris 
serrulata (better for this purpose than its created 
forms), and the dwarf Davallias are cases in 
point. It would have been possible to extend 
this list, but sufficient has been quoted under 
each head. Additions can be made as the cir¬ 
cumstances may require. G. 


CHINESE PLUM FORCED. 

When established in pots this Prunus (see 
cut) is one of the most useful little shrubs for 
forcing at this season, and the flowers last a 
long time in a cut state. It is also equally 
valuable for planting in groups in the shrubbery, 
and the wonder is that it is not more common. 
Prunus triloba also forces well, and there is a 
double-flowered variety of the common Sloe 
(Prunus spinoaaflore-pleno) which has some value 
as a forcing shrub, the flowers being a pure 
white, and aro produced freely without hard 



Double flowered Chinese Plum (Prunu9 sinensis tl.-pl). 


forcing. Prunus Pissardi is a pretty shrub for 
the cool greenhouse. The purple foliage and 
blush-coloured flowers are very showy. Before 
the leaves have lost their freshness I have used 
it effectively in association with the silver¬ 
leaved Maple (Acer negundo variegatum). 

_ E. H. 

Forced Az&lea mollis.— This Azalea is 
so readily forced prematurely into bloom, that 
vast numbers are every year so treated, and 
during the autumn specially prepared plants 
bristling with flower buds are sent here from 
the Continent in large quantities. One very 
important point in connection with these 
Azaleas, and one that is too often overlooked, is 
that no time whatever should be lost in potting 
those that are needed for forcing, as the flowers 
on established plants retain their beauty for a 
much longer period than those produced by 
plants that are just potted and taken into the 
forcing house. This same remark will apply to 
all shrubs intended for foroing, but in few of 
them is the difference between established and 
non-established plants so pronounced as it is in 
this Azalea. In the case of those that are just 
potted, the blooms, generally speaking, open 
readily enough, but many of them soon drop ; 
whereas the others remain a much longer time 
in perfection. Hence some prefer to keep these 
Azaleas intended for early flowering altogether 
in pots, and if a reasonable amount of attention 


is given them when out of bloom this arrange¬ 
ment will prove satisfactory. The leaves pio- 
duced under glass are very delicate ; hence the 
plants should be protected after their beauty is 
over until the season is sufficiently advanced 
to turn them out-of-doors. They may be 
plunged outside, when the principal point to be 
observed is to see that they do not Buffer from 
want of water during the summer. After being 
forced for a season or two it will be found that 
as they make their growth earlier than those in 
the open ground their buds are sooner formed ; 
hence early forcing is an easy matter. This 
feature is especially noticeable in the case of 
other Azaleas—viz., the different varieties of the 
Indian section, and also in the little purple- 
flowered A. aimcna, which can easily be had in 
bloom before Christmas.—T. 


SIEBOLD’S PRIMROSES. 

Next to the popular Chinese Primrose the many 
varieties of Siebold’s Primrose are without 
doubt the best of a large family for pot culture. 
Those who have seen the fine clumps in pots 
staged at the Auricula 9how in April, or the 
remarkable exhibits of them made by some two 
or three trade growers will admit that of the 
hardier Primroses these are the most pleasing, 
varied, and beautiful in pots. It seldom answers 
to allow pot clumps to remain in the pots over 
one year, as in such case the crowns and leafage 
become so crowded that they are weak and 
often incapable the succeeding or third year of 
producing flowers. Just now that roots are 
resting is the most suitable time to break up 
the pot-clumps, select the crowns into sizes, 
and then repot. Six-inch pots are the best for 
ordinary purposes, and where the rhizomes 
are stout, and carry strong crowns, then about 
eight or nine of them should suffice to fill a pot 
of the size named. Smaller roots may be 
planted more thiokly, as probably few of them 
will flower, but all make good crowns to bloom 
in succeeding years. In some cases, notably in 
nurseries, it is the rule to plant these crowns in 
shallow pans, and then when in bloom to lift 
the plants and block them more thickly into 
pots, so as to give an equal head of bloom. In 
other cases crowns are put singly into small 
pots, and from these turned thickly into larger 
ones. It is best, however, to select crowns that 
are strong, and place them in pots as advised, 
for the bloom product in such case is sure to be 
good. The growth is even and compact, the leaf¬ 
age forms a capital base, and the heads of bloom 
rising out from it help to render the entire 
clump a handsome object. 

Japanese Primroses like a compost of good 
turfy loam, old decayed manure, and sand in 
suitable proportions. The pots should be filled 
up to within about 1 inch of the top with this 
compost, and it may be gently pressed down. 
Then, when the rhizome crowns are evenly laid 
on the soil, gently pressed, covered with half 
an inch of fine sandy compost, watered, and 
then stood in a cool frarn**, a good start has 
been made towards the furnishing of a most 
useful and valuable lot of pot plants to flower 
freely in the spring. Ordinarily, the roots of 
these Primroses are hardy, but perhaps they 
suffer more from damp than from frost. Still, 
it is well to keep them somewhat protected, yet 
not covered up too closely, in a cold frame lest 
damp should prove more harmful than frost 
would have been. Growth ensues very much 
according to temperature, but little or no root- 
action follows until leafage breaks, and if kept 
cool that is not until the winter has well ad 
vanced. If heat be permitted it should be of a 
very gentle kind, the pots being stood on a 
greenhouse shelf near the glass so that the 
Foliage be not unduly drawn. The bloom-stems 
then soon break up, and where there is enough 
roots potted so that a succession may be 
maintained, it is thus very easy to have Primula 
Sieboldi in bloom in a greenhouse for at least 
three months. Except Primula sinensis, there 
are few Primroses, not even the garden 
Polyanthuses, that can be induced to flower 
over so long a period. 

8iebold’s Primrose will in favourable con¬ 
ditions do well outdoors treated as a hardy rock 
plant. Its impatience under moisture renders 
an elevated position on the rockery (he beat. 

For this purpose the dark red-coloured forma 
seem best adapted. .\VJien so grown bloom 
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comes in May and June, and the colours are 
richer and deeper than is the case under house 
or frame culture. Of course, too, the leafage is 
less drawn, but good clumps of such a variety as 
laciniata when in full bloom are amongst the 
loveliest of Primulaceas. Varieties are so many 
that it is needless to enumerate them. They 
can be found in various trade lists, and when 
well grown as advised always prove to be very 
charming pot-plants. A. 


Kentiaa. —Some years ago, when Palms in 
small pots first became popular for indoor decor¬ 
ation, and were then largely taken in hand by a 
few of our market growers, the principal kinds 
grown were Latania borbonica, Areca lutescens, 
Corypha australis, and Seaforkhia elegans. 
Time has, however, changed all that, and now 
the Kentiaa, particularly two species—K. Bel- 
moreana and K. Fosteriana—are grown in far 
greater numbers than any other Palm. Of these, 
K. Belmoreana is the dwarfer and more finely 
divided, K Fosteriana being taller, with the 
segments of the leaves much broader. Good 
established plants of Kentiaa that have been 
inured to a greenhouse temperature will remain 
in good health in a room for years, provided 
frost is excluded therefrom and the plants 
receive a reasonable amount of attention. 
Irregular watering and an accumulation of 
dirt on the foliage are two of the most impor¬ 
tant reasons that cause plants in dwelling- 
houses to become unhealthy. These Palms will 
succeed in much smaller pots than many sup¬ 
pose ; indeed, they will stand for years without 
repotting, and when the pots are full of roots 
an excess of water will rarely harm them ; 
whereas, with a quantity of soil into which the 
roots have not yet entered the result will be 
totally different. In some market nurseries 
these two Palms are grown in such enormous 
numbers that it is difficult to imagine what 
becomes of them all. These Kentias as indoor 
plants enjoy, I should say, at the present time 
a popularity only second to that universal 
favourite, the Aspidistra, which will not only 
exist, but actually thrive even in some of the 
most densely populated districts of London.— 
H. 

Pests attacking indoor plants. —I am 

sending you by post to-day, a tin box contain¬ 
ing some soil and a large white grub taken from 
pots in the greenhouse, that our head gardener 
is anxiom you should be consulted about. It is 
a pest new to him, as it only attacked the 
Primulas in March, 1894, but it is now killing 
the Cyclamen, Begonias, and Ferns. The first 
intimation that anything is wroDg with the 
plant is that it looks flabby and sickly. When 
you examine it you find the root and stems of 
the plant almost hollowed out, and the plant 
post recovery. As it is a pest in the soil of the 
pot no fumigating is of any use. Can you tell 
us if the grubs are hatched from the eggs of a 
fly in the greenhouse, or if it is a well-known 
out-of-door pest that we have brought in with 
the soil, ana whichever it bo how can we get 
rid of it? We shall be grateful for a reply 
either by letter or in your valuable weekly 
paper, which we have taken in for years.—L. 
Baldwin. 

*.* 1° reply to the enclosed from L. 
Baldwin,” the grubs you enclosed are those of 
a well-known pest, the black Vine-weevil (Otior- 
rhyncus sulcatua), or its near relative the 
clay-coloured weevil (Otiorrhyncus picipes). 
They are probably the grubs of the former, but 
as the habits of both species are identical, it is 
not of much consequence to which species they 
belong. These insects are most destructive 
pests. The weevils feed on the leaves and 
young shoots of Vines, Ferns, and many other 
plants which are grown for the beauty of their 
foliage, and the grubs feed on the roots of 
various fleshy-rooted plants, those you men¬ 
tion, with Strawberries, being their especial 
favourites. It is practically useless to try and 
kill the grubs by any other moan 3 than picking 
them out from the roots. No insecticide can 
be made to reach them in such a way as to kill 
or even discomfort them. As the weevils only 
feed at night, hiding themselves during the 
day so cleverly that it is most difficult to find 
them, the only way of capturing them is at 
nigh^. Any plant which is suspected of being 
injured by the weevils should,possible, d— 
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the day be laid on its side on a white sheet or 
cloth, or if that be not practicable, sheets should 
be laid under the plants. When it is dark, a 
bright light, the brighter the better, should be 
thrown suddenly on the plant. This will 
generally make the weevils fail; if they do not, 
shake the plants sharply, and search them 
carefully. Small bundles of Moss or straw 
may be tied on to plants so as to form a 
hiding-place for the beetles during the day. 
These traps should be searched every morning. 
The black Vine-weevils are about *jths of an inch 
in length, and are nearly black in colour. The 
clay-coloured weevil is somewhat smaller, and 
as its name implies is of a pale brownish colour. 
-G. S. S. _ 

INSECT ENEMIES. 

The Gooseberry and Currant or Mao pie- 
moth (Abraxas grossulariata). 

In my last paper on injurious insects (on the 
Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly) I promised 
that I would take this insect as my next subject, 
as there was some similarity between the grubs 
of the former and the caterpillars of the latter 
insect, and as a certain amount of confusion evi¬ 
dently exists in the minds of many persons as to 
the differences in the habits of the two insects, 
so that it would be well to compare the two 
together. It is impossible that any person 
should fail to realise the difference between the 
saw-fly and the moth when they are placed 



comparing the two figures, the spots on the 
caterpillars are much larger. The methods for 
destroying these insects whenbushesare attacked 
by them, are just the same : Shaking the 
bushes, dusting with sulphur, washing 
or spraying with soft-soap and Quassia 
or soft-soap and paraffin. The Magpie-moth is 
one of our most ornamental insects; its cater¬ 
pillars and chrysalides are also prettily decorated. 
The moth is very beautifully marked ; its usual 
appearance is shown in the figure, but speci¬ 
mens vary very muoh in colour, having been 
found of nearly every variety between black and 
white. Usually the body, which is very 
slight compared with the size of the wings, 
is of a pale buff colour, with a row of black 
spots down the back, and a row of smaller black 
spots on eaoh side. The wings measure 
1£ inches to inches across. The upper pair 
are very broad, creamy-white in colour, with 
black spots at the base of the wings, a narrow 
band between the second and third row of spots 
from the margin being brownish-yellow or buff 
in colour. The lower wings are cream-coloured, 
with black spots. The caterpillars, when full 
grown, are about 1£ inches long, and are 
sparingly covered with short hairs ; their general 
colour is a pale buff. The head is black, and 
each joint of the body has a black patch on its 
back, on either side of which are two small spots 
of the same colour, below that there is an orange 
stripe, beneath which again is a double black 
spot. The chrysalis is black, with yellow bands 
near the tail, and is enclosed in a thin 
cocoon. G. S. 8. 


The Qooaeberry or Magpie moth (Abraxas grotsulariata). 


together, nor is the resemblance between the 
grubs and caterpillars very close ; but it is im¬ 
portant to distinguish them, as their mode of 
life in some particulars is very different. The 
caterpillar of the Magpie-moth destroys the 
foliage much in the same manner as the saw-fly 
grubs do, but instead of burying themselves 
in the ground and thus beooming chrysalides 
at the approach of winter, they join together the 
edges of the leaves on whioh they are feeding, 
and in this shelter they pass the winter, rousing 
up and recommencing their work of destruction 
as soon as the young leaves appear, so that in the 
case of an attack by this insect it is not necessary 
to remove the earth from under the bushes. 
But all the dead fallen leaves should be carefully 
collected, and in the winter any leaves which 
have not fallen with the others should be 
picked off, a* they are very likely to contain a 
caterpillar which has probably attached the leaf 
to the shoot with a few threads. They attain 
their full size in May or June, and towards the 
end of the latter month each spins a thin, trans¬ 
parent cocoon on the stems or leaves, within 
which it undergoes its change to the chrysalis 
state ; the moths appear soon afterwards. The 
caterpillars may ba easily distinguished from the 
saw-fly grubs by their larger size when full-grown, 
the number and position of their legs—the grubs, 
haying ten pairs each, every joint of the body 
being provided with a pair, except the fourth 
and eleventh joints. The caterpillars have only 
five pairs, one on each of the first three, the 
ninth, and latt joints. The colouring of both aie 
somewhat similar, but aB will be noticed on 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

NATIVE EVERGREENS. 

When after a very hard winter we see the 
evergreen trees of the garden in mourning, 
and perhaps many of them dead, as hap¬ 
pens to Laurels, Laurustinuses, and often 
even the Bay, it is a good time to consider 
the hardiness and other good qualities of 
our British evergreens and the many 
forms raised from them. If we are fortu¬ 
nate enough to have old Yew-trees near 
us, we do not find that a hard winter 
makes much difference to them, even 
winters that brown the evergreen Oak. 
We have collected within the past 200 
5 ears evergreen trees from all parts of the 
northern world, but it is doubtful if any 
of them are better than the 
Common Yenv, which when old is often 
picturesque, and which lives for over a 
thousand years. Of no other evergreen 
introduced to Britain can anything of the 
kind be said. Of this great tree we have 
many varieties, but none of them quite 
so good as the wild kind when old. 
In the garden little thought is given to it, 
and it is crowded among shrubs, or in grave¬ 
yards where the roots are cut by digging, so that 
one seldom sees it in its true character when 
old, whioh is very beautiful. The Golden Yew 
is a form of it, and there are other slight variega¬ 
tions which are interesting from a merely garden 
point of view. The Irish Yew is a well-known 
form, and its prim shape is too much seen. 
Other seedlings, variations of the common Yew, 
are better than that kind. After the ever- 
precious Yew, the best of our evergreen shrubs 
is the 

Common Holly, which in no country attains 
the beauty it does in our own; certainly no 
evergreen brought over the sea is so valuable, 
not only in its native form, often attaining 
40 feet even on the hills, but in the almost 
innumerable varieties raised from it, many of 
them baing the best of all variegated shrubs in 
their silver and gold variegation ; in fruit, too, 
it is the most beautiful of all evergreens. Not 
merely as a garden tree is it precious, but as a 
moat delightful shelter around fields for stock 
in paddocks and places whioh want shelter. A 
big wreath of old Holly unclipped on the cold 
sides of fields is the best protection, and a grove 
of Holly north of any place we want to shelter is 
the best thing we can plant; the only thing we 
have to fear being the rabbits, which when 
numerous make Holly difficult to establish by 
barking the newly-planted trees, and in hard 
winters even barking and killing many old trees. 
As to the garden, we may make beautiful ever¬ 
green gardens of the forms of Holly alone. 
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Notwithstanding the many conifers brought 
from other countries within the past few genera¬ 
tions, as regards beauty, it is very doubtful if 
more than one or two equal 

Our native Fir, which, when old, is so fine 
in its stem and head. Few things in our country 
are more picturesque than old groups and 
groves of the Scotch Fir ; few, indeed, of the 
conifers we treasure from other countries will 
ever give us anything so good as the ruddy 
sterns and frost proof crests of this northern and 
British tree. Again, the best of evergreen 
climbers are 

Our native Ivy, and the many beautiful 
forms allied to it or that have arisen from it. 
This in our woods arrauges its own beautiful 
effects, but in gardens it might be made more 
delightful use of, and no other evergreen 
climber comes near it in value. The form 
most commonly used in Britain—the Irish 
Ivy—is by no means so graceful as some 
others, and there are a great number of 
delightful forms, varying in form and even 
in colour. These for edging banks, screens, 
covering old trees, and forming summer-houses 
might be made far more use of. In many 
northern countries our Ivy will not live in the 
open air, and it is so happy with us that we 
rarely take advantage of our privileges in such 
a possession in making both shelters, wreaths, 
and screens, and many beautiful things of it 
that would need little care. It requires care in 
trimming on our houses and on cottage roofs ; 
but there are many pretty things to make of it 
away from buildings, and among them Ivy-clad 
and Ivy-covered wigwams, summer-houses, and 
covered ways, the Ivy supported on a strong 
open frame-work, and trained over sticks till 
it took hold. 

The Box tree, which is a true native in cer¬ 
tain drv hills in the south of Eogland, is so 
crowded in gardens that one seldom sees 
its beauty as one may on the hills full 
in the sun, and the branches take a charming 
plumy toss. To wander among natural 
groves of Box is a great pleasure, and 
there is no reason why we should not plant 
it in groups or colonies by itself full in 
the sun, so that one might enjoy the same 
charm of form that it shows wild on the hills. 
In some heavy soils in England it does not grow, 
but there are many of our soils that suit it per¬ 
fectly. A bower of one of the handsome-leaved 
Ivies in a grove of Box would be charming, and 
its charms would last long. Also amoDg our 
native evergreens is the 

Common Juniper, a scrubby thing in some 
places, but on heaths in Surrey, and favoured 
heaths elsewhere, often growing over 20 feet 
high and very picturesque, especially where 
mingled with Holly. There is an upright form, 
cidled the Irish Juniper, in gardens. 

The Arrutus, which borders nearly all the 
streams in Greece, ventures into Ireland, and is 
abundant there in certain parts in the south 
This beautiful shrub, though tender in midland 
counties, is very precious for the seashore and 
mild districts uot only as an evergreen, but for 
the beauty of its flowers and fruit. Still, it is 
the one British evergreen which has to be planted 
with discrimination in places where the winters 
are severe in inland districts. 


EURYA LATIFOLIA YARIEGATA. 

The shrub so long known in gardens under the 
above name is, according to Sir Joseph Hooker, 
not a Eurya at all, its correct name being 
Cleyera Fortunei. Of oourse, in the favoured 
western climate it is hardy, but in many dis¬ 
tricts of England it requires to be treated as a 
greenhouse shrub, and even then it is a very 
useful plant in many ways. In the matter of 
foliage this Eurya bears a certain amount of 
resemblance to a Camellia, but the leaves are 
longer in proportion to their length and not 
quite so thick in texture as those of a Camellia. 
The variegation of the Eurya does not consist 
of any regular markings, for the leaves when 
young present an almost indescribable blending 
of white, yellow, pink, and green, but when 
mature a good deal of the pink disappears. 
Good examples are nearly as brightly coloured 
as some of the Crotons, and besides its orna¬ 
mental foliage, the merits of this Eurya are 
still further enhanced by the fact that, being! 
almost hardy, it may l*e kept in any structure j 


from which frost is just excluded. In draughty 
corridors and such like places it may be em¬ 
ployed without injury, the leathery texture of 
its leaves readily admitting of the removal of 
the dust which in such places quickly accu¬ 
mulates on the foliage. It is not at all a diffi¬ 
cult plant to strike from cuttings, though at 
the same time it does not root so readily as 
many other subjects. The best cuttings are 
furnished by plants that have been wintered 
under glass, as they root more readily than the 
shoots taken from bushes in the open ground. 
The weaker side shoots should be chosen for 
the purpose rather than the stouter terminal 
ones. They should be taken when in a half- 
lipened condition, which will be, as a rule, about 
midsummer or thereabouts. A convenient 
length is about 4 inches, and if cut off to a 
joint and the bottom leaf removed, they may 
be dibbled firmly into well-drained pots of 
sandy soil. Then if kept in a close propagating 
case in a temperature rather higher than that 
in which they have grown, these cuttings will 
strike in two or three months, when they must 
be potted off. One caution to particularly 
observe is that the outtings are not allowed to 
flag previous to insertion, as if this is done 
many fail to recover. It was an old, but now 
pretty well exploded, idea that cuttings of all 
kinds should be left some little time before in¬ 
sertion in order that the superabundant sap 
might drain away, and thus lessen the ohances 
of decay ; but it is now pretty well oonceded 
that, exoept in the case oi succulents and a few 
other things, the quicker the cuttings can be 
put in the better for their chanoes of success. 

R. 


THE LABURNUM. 

A tree so common and so beautiful as Labur¬ 
num vulgare is obviously not always planted 



Flowering spray of the Laburnum. 


discreetly. Very many gardens are overdone 
with it, trees being dotted about everywhere, 
so that when the trees are in bloom the yellow 
colour is monotonous. As with other very 
showy flowered trees, considerable taste and 
judgment are required to plant the Laburnum 
effectively. Instead of dotting it about in a 
meaningless wav, distinct groups should be 
planted in widely separated spots, or at least 
where from any point one cannot see the tree 
repeated more than once. A variety of effects 
may be made with the Laburnum, pleasing mix¬ 
tures being with Copper Beeches, purple Hazel, 
ornamental Cherries, and Thorns. The Labur¬ 
num is so totally indifferent to soil or olimate 
that no one need take those into consideration 
when planting it. Some raise their own Labur¬ 
nums, but this practice is accountable for the 
many bad sort^s one sees at flowering time, and 
as the best sorts are oheap in good nurseries 
there is no necessity for raising seedlings. It is 
best not to plant too large specimens of Labur¬ 
num, for few trees are so difficult to transplant 
successfully when large. Other species of 
Laburnum are L. alpinum, the so-called Scotch 
Laburnum, a most valuable kind, inasmuch as it 
usually begins to flower when the others are 
past, and this is why it is to be recommended. 
It may be recognised by its broader and deeper 
green leaves, and by the very rich yellow of the 
racemes, which are longer than those of the 
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ordinary sorts of L. vulgare. There are of L. 
alpinum several named varieties, among them 
being a drooping bind, pendulum, and fragrans, 
the latter said to be more strongly scented than 
the type. A strange and very curious Laburnum 
is L. Adami, which has been so long a puzzle to 
botanists, who even now cannot satisfactorily 
account for its peculiar character. It is supposed 
that it originated by grafting the purple- 
flowered Cystisus purpureus upon the common 
Laburnum, a graft hybrid being the result. The 
same tree, and even the same branch bear 
racemes of both yellow and purple flowers, and 
sometimes the colour is a dull purple, as one 
would get by mixing yellow with purple. Suoh 
a singular and beautiful tree will always be a 
favourite. 

There are many named Laburnums, and of 
these the finest are undoubtedly the following. 
That named L Watereri is the finest as regards 
bloom, the spikes being very long (measuring a 
foot or more), and the colour the brightest 
yellow. It is also of excellent habit and very 
free flowering. Parkesi has also very long 
racemes, ana may be identified by the deeper 
yellow flowers ; Carlieri and grandiflorum have 
good flowers, while those named quercifolium 
(Oak-leaved), bullatum, and others are remark¬ 
able for peculiar leaves. There are also a 
golden-leaved form (aureum) and one with 
variegated leaves (variegatum), but these are 
not remarkable. The drooping variety (pen¬ 
dulum) is a graceful tree, the branches of a 
decidedly weeping habit, while that named 
serotinum comes into bloom later than the ordi¬ 
nary kinds. 

Japanese Wineberry In Flfeshlre. 

—I was given the plants and seed from America 
in 1892. It is perfectly hardy here, in Fife, 
Scotland, without the slightest protection; 
even seedlings 3 inches only high came through 
last winter without protection. It fruits with 
me in great abundance in September and 
October. The seed germinates in the open, but 
will often remain twelve months in the ground 
before doing so. Sow the seed now in a box 
and leave it outside until frozen, then remove 
to greenhouse or frame, when the seeds will 
germinate very soon. I advise every one to 
grow this most valuable fruit.—J. D., Fife. 

Jasminum grandiflorum.— During the 
autumn, when the trade sales are beiDg held, 
this variety of Jasmine is frequently met with 
as a dwarf plant, with an occasional truss or 
two of unexpanded blossoms. These are fre¬ 
quently propagated by grafting, which, I have 
an opinion, tends to make tne growth more 
dwarf than it would otherwise be if cuttings 
or layers are the modes of propagation. Cut¬ 
tings do not always strike freely, hence graft¬ 
ing comes in useful ; but layers can be relied 
upon in course of time to make very useful 

S lants. It is vigour that is wanted in this 
Asmine, for it is as a climber that its useful¬ 
ness is most manifest. Even then it is not 
one of the most rapid growers, but its progress 
if a little slow, is just as sure. My mode of 
treatment has been to plant out in good soil, 
peat, and loam in about equal proportions 
being used. The plant in question was trained 
near the glass, so that the shoots had all the 
benefit of the light, no shading being in use 
where it was. Thus treated it grew quite 
strongly, making lateral shoots, thus adding to 
its free flowering—this being one of the terminal 
flowering species rather than a lateral one, as in 
J. nudiflorum.—H. 
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RUIiRS FOB OOBBB8POWOBNTB. 

QOMtloiiB.-Q(MrW( and a m w n sre inserted in 
OABDinirafrw Qf Charge if correspondents foUowthe rule* 
here lend down far their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one nde of the paper only, and addressed to the Bono* of 
GARnnrnra, 87, Soutkampton-street, Covent-oarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
mo paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
•hould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mend that, as Gabdotm has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately Allowing the receipt of their 
comm un ication. 

AMWerarwWfifc, With theeacepHonof sueh as cannot 
well be classi/Ud, w<U be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ddcdnst the query refitted to, and our readers will greatly 
ebttge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
ebeervatiens permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
•"If M# ^ > ■f*® r0 P ly would do well to mention 

the localities *n which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaebuim 
should mention the member in whisk they appeared. 


21T6. — Clematis Ramona.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me if they have grown the American Clematis 
R a m ona, and with what result?—A. A. 


2177.— Bvergreen fence. -What is the beet ever¬ 
green to plant so ae to make a blind quickly, a good 
permanent fenoe ? I do not like Laurel Toe position is 
a aheltered one, the soil fair, chalk near the surface 
Would Holly do well ?-G. 8. & 


2178 — Moving Yew hedge.— I have to move an 
old \ew hedge which la too close to the house. It ia 
about 7 feet high, 4 feet broad, and is composed of old 
trees with trunks 2 feet or 3 feet in circumference. It is 
kept closely trimmed. 1 do not know its age. Would it be 
poeaihle, at a moderate outlay, to move the fence to 
another position about 30 yards distant, and would it 
grow?—C. 8. 8. 


To thefoBowmg queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2179 —Pruning Vine (E. H ;.-The preeent time 
will do very well—prune it now. 

2180. - Dividing Dryarlalir.X— You can out it in 
pieces about a montn hence, when it begins to grow. 

2 1 8 1. -Pr ftm e for raising seedlings, etc. 

(A. B ).— Any ordinary garden teams will do for this 
purpose. 


2182.— Chrysanthemums (C. P.) — Tea; they 
should be cut down after flowering. 0 Jttiogs should be 
made at onoe. 


2183 — Manure for Vine border (If. W. and 5). 
—You migne put a coating of old aUbio-manure on the 
border now. 


2181.— Treatment of Solaglnella hortensls 

(F. Z ).—full the plants to pieces about a month hence, 
and replant them. 

2185 — Gas-lime for fruit-trees (J.).—You should 
tell ua for what purpjie you wish to use it; then we shall 
be able to answer your question. 


2186. — Procuring Saltan’s Balsam (if.).—Tou 
can procure Impatien* Sultani from any good bouse 
You will have no difficulty at all about It. 


2194. — Blue Passion-flower (B X—Prune it hard 
back, and, if it is planted out, and the drainage is good, 
give it a good deal of water. Your plant, which you say 
grows rampantly, does not want manure. 

2195 . —Culture of Poinsettlas (B.x—it is quite 
natural for Polnwttiae to flag and lose their leaves after 
flowering. k»y them on their sides in a cool, dry place in 
the house, and keep them dry until M*y; then start them 
into growth. You can make outtings from the shoots, 
and they will flower in the autumn. 

2196. —Chrysanthemums (T. T.).—Of the varieties 
included in your list the following should perfect their 
blossoms on growth under 5 feet: Min Ethel Addieon, 
President Armand, Pride of Madford, Mrs. Falconer 
Jamieson, Van den Heede, Mephisto, William Coles, 
Beauty of Taignmonth, John Machar, Queen of Balls, 
E. L. Jamieson, Madame Gambon, King of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, W. Sparks, and the Egyptian. Mrs. W. H. Lees, 
Mrs. A. G. Hubbuck, Mrs. T. Deane, and Min Maggie 
Blenkiron. The first-named, a really magnificent variety, 
would probably attain a height of from 6 feet to 6 feet 
6 inchn before terminating its growths. Each variety 
should produce the crown buds in time for the November 
ehowa without any special manipulation. 

2197. — Gas-lime. —Will you oblige by telling me how 
muoh gas-lime I shall require to the square yard to kill 
inseote?—8. 8. E. 

*** A bushel of gas-lime to the square rod <30* square 
yards) is an ample dressing. Nothing must be sown or 
planted on the ground for three months after the applica¬ 
tion. 

2198 — Chinese Sacred Lily after flowering. 
—Will you kindly inform me tnrough your paper how 1 
should treat the bulbe of Chinese Ssored Lues after 
flowering in bowls of water ?— Thornhill. 

*** The bulbs are useless after lowering. Simply throw 
them away. 

2199.— Myrtle.— In what temperature will a Myrtle 
flower in winter ? Should it be damp or dry heat, and 
what treatment is best to Insure it flowering well and 
regularly ?— Violrt. 

V The Myrtle is a late summer-flowering, not a winter- 
flowering, subject, and any attempt to force theplants into 
bloom at this season will only have the e ffect of causing 
premature growth. My advice is do not attempt it. 

2209.— A Malberry-tree.-l have just planted a 
Mulberry-tree, and should bs glad to know when tt is 
likely to fruit. It is over 5 feet high (standard) with about 
thirteen branches, soil sandy. Could I do anything to 
make it fruit?— Crown. 

*#* The Mulberry is usually slow in attaining a fruiting 
state. Everythin 7 depends on circumstances. Nothing 
can be done to hasten matters, and any attempt at forcing 
will only defeat the object in view. 

220 L. — Shrubs for a dark corner.— What would 
be a good plant to grow in a dark corner between a porch 
and bow wiadow, aspect east, soil dry? 1 want some¬ 
thing permanent, about 3 feet high. Would you kindly 
send me suggestions and tell me whether Stiver Enony- 
mus, Japanese Rose, or Arbutus would be likely to do 
well?—T. K. 

V Either a Eu mymus -the broad-leaved golden 
variegated form is the most effective—or a nice plant of 
B trberis Aqui/Mum would be very suitable ws should say 
giving the former the preference. 

2202.— Oll-stova in a greenhouse.— Does an oil- 
stove with a radiator on top burning all night in a green¬ 
house do any harm to the plants? It Is only a very small 
greenhouse.— 1 T. O. H. 

*** No, %f the stove is kept clean, good oil only burnt, 
and care is taken that it does not smoke, no appreciable 
harm will be done to the ordinary run of greenhouse 
plants. But do not use the stove except when really neces¬ 
sary-i e, when the temperature falls below 37 degs. or 
S3 degs. Fahrenheit. 


2187. —Sickly Seaforthla (G. F .).—Certainly ; take 
your Seaforthla at once to a warm greenhouse. Keep the 
■oil moist, and it may get all right. 

2188. —Soils (J-X —The peat you send is of very poor 
quality—just the kind of wet, boggy mould that soon be¬ 
comes sour and inimical to all plant life. 

2180.— Bishop’s Thumb Pear (W. F. R ).—The 
Bishop’s Thumb Pear is generally ripe in Ojtober. Toe 
fruits should be gathered when they can be removed easily. 

2190. —Ashes for Potatoes [Rhondda ).—Ashes 
form one of the beet manures that we have for Potatoes 
The great value of wood-ashes should be known to all 
growers. 

2191. — Mushroom oulture {Ratsety .—We should 
repeat the advice to which you refer—not to use again 
part of the old bed. We do not think fresh linings, if 
applied to the old one, would have any good effjet. 

2192. — Treatment of Petunias (C.X-The better 
plan would have been to have struck some cuttings of the 
Petunias you wished to keep in the month of August in 
ths same manner as Fuchsias. If you have a light and 
warm position ia a room window in the dwelling-house 
thst will be s better place to winter them in than a oold 
frame, ae they are very impatient of damp. The ones in 
the pots leave as they are, and pot the other ones up at 
onoe. Keep the soil just moderately moist at the roots, 
and in the spring they will put forth new ehoota, and. If 
you oan then make up a little hot-bed In the frame, you 
can strike as many cuttings as you detire. 

2193. — Pruning Vines fax—It would certainly be 
a good plan to cut away all the leading shoots from the 
old Vines, with the exception of the strongest and beet 
ripened one, and this may be left from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length, according to Its strength and degree of ripeness. 
The side-shoote should be reduced to, say, two of the beet 
to each spur, and they should be cut back to the first or 
second bud from their base. The leaders of the young 
Vines should be left about the earns length ae the older 
ones, provided the wood le ripe ; if not, out back to the 
point of perfect ripeness. The border should be examined, 
and renovated, if requisite, in the manner often detailed 
In Gardrrinq, and, if It le an intide one, it is very likely 
dry; If so, give It a good eoticinc,of water at oooj7 ^ 
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2203.— Roses.— Will you kindly say if the following 
Roses are suitable for planting, m here mentioned, and if 
not please suggest something better? Oa house wall, and 

E orch, facing eouth, wall 20 feet high: Waltham 
limber No. 1, Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Climbing Souvenir de la Malmaieon. On porch, 7 feet high 
at tides, and front rising to 10 feet, with lattice woodwork : 
Oloire de Dijon and Madame B ward ?—H rath. 

*,* Yes, all the Roses named are very suitable for the 
purpose, and can hardly be improved upon. 

2201.— Artificial manure. — Would the following 
mixture bs good to use as a top-dre«ing next spring for 
my garden—soil rather heavy: Four parte dissolved bones 
(superphosphate), two parte saltpetre (nitrate of potash), 
one part sulphate of potaeh ?—Supbrpuospuatr. 

%’ This would do good, no doubt, but much depends 
upon tdlaf crops are to be grown on the land. As a rule 
saltpetre is not of much use on strong soils, and the item 
might be omitted, or reduced by half. For any of the 
Brassica tribe some nitrate of soda would be much more 
suitable , but this should be applied while theplants are in 
growth. 

2205.— Almond-tree in a pot.— I should be very 
glad of a few hints as to the fruiting of an Almond-tree in 
pot in a cool greenhouse ?—North Sba. 

*** This should be potted firmly in a large pot or tub, 
using sound, loamy soil rammed quite Arm. Keep if cool, 
with plenty of air, in full light, and when rooted keep 
always moderately moist as to the soil. During the late 
summer and autumn the plant would be better standing 
out in the open air than under glass. 

2206.— Taking Heath-cuttings.—I have a plant 
called a Heath now in full flower, le it possible to take 
cuttings, and if so when and how do you take them?— 
T. C. H. 

V There are a great many kinds of Heath, but if you 
refer to the rosy-white Erica hyemalis, this may be pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings of the little side-shoots about 
1 inch long, taken in January or February, trimmed 
and inserted thickly in well-drained pots of very candy 
peat, placed in a warm house and covered with glace. It 
is a deli cate process, however, and best left to professional 
growers. 


2207.— Marsohal Nisi on its own roots.— Will a 
Martebal Niel Rose do ae well on its own roots as when 
budded ? I have an own-root one, and want to plant it in 
a greenhouse if it will do thoroughly well ?— Arthur H. 
Kirk. 

*•* We have seen this grand Rose doing remarkably 
well on its own roots, and can confidently advice you to do 
as you suggest. Plant it out in a well made border of rich 
loamy soil, and with proper care it will make a fine plant. 
You must, however, give if time, ae these own-root Roses 
do not progress so rapidly at first as grafted or budded 
plants; but they last longer, and as a rule give better 
results in the end. 


2208.— Growing flowers for a livelihood.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me if there ia a living to be 
had out of two span-roofed greenhouses, 10 feet wide, 
6 feet to ridge, 80 feet long, heated with 4-lnoh pipes?— 
Amatkur. 


V This all depends upon (1) what you call a “ living ,* 
(8) what is grown, (S) how it is grown, and (4) how the 
produce is disposed of. One man wUl mate ten shiUngt, 
or even a pound per week, out of two sueh houses, with a 
good market, 1 chile another will not pay his expenses. At 
the present time Cucumbers, if well grown, are one of the 
most profitable crops , but even from these the “ living " 
would be a small one. 


2209 —A Chrysanthe mum sport. — I am sending 
you a Chrysanthemum and should Like to hear what you 
think of it 1 It is a sport from Charles Bllck. I have had 

S ardeneri to look at It; they think it is a fuller flower than 
unflower. This is from a late terminal bad. I think It 
will prove a good thing if grown welL I am sending you 
a Primula, ae it is a seedling of my own raising this year. 
—Gardener. 

*** We think the Chrysanthemum sport very promismg. 
Grow it on another year, and then, \f you consider it of 
sufficient merit, send three blooms, and, if possible, a plant 
to one of the many autumn meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The Chinese Primula is of 
merit, but no better than others in our greenhouses. 

2210.— Pegging down Roses.— Would you be kind 
enough to mention in your valuable paper Gardbntno, 
the best time and way to peg down Roses? What 
distance from the end of shoots should they be pegged 
down, and ehould the shoot be incised, as In Carnations? 
—Ignoramus. 

All that is necessary is to fasten (with tarred 
twine or wire) the end of each shoot to a stout pej , and 
thrust this firmly in the ground. Any unripe point 
should be removed previously, if if can be spared. The 
end of the shoot may be merely pegged down into the 
ground, if convenient or desirable, but there is no need tv 
make any incision , as in layering Carnations. The 
object is merely to bend the shoots down with their points 
to the ground. 

2211.— Bulbs with rusty foliage.— I shall be 
much obliged If you can in Gardhning tellme the cause of 
bulbs having the tipe of their foliage spikes rusty and 
brown, and unhealthy-looking, but only just at the tip of 
the spikes ? They were potted, planted in border, etc, in 
August and September, and kept some inches deep under 
ashes until early in November. It can have nothing to do 
with frost, to which they have not been exposed — 
Gboros H. Norris. 

V This is the effect of bringing the bulbs too suddenly 
from the plunging bed to the light and heat of forcing- 
house. They mould be gradually inured to the change. 
A dry and parching atm wphere might also have something 
to do with if. In order to force bulbs successfully a 
thoroughly moist atmosphere is necessary. 

2212.— Fruit-trees In a north house.—I have a 
small greenhouse, or rattier a conservatory-for it ia 
placed against the north wall of my dwelling-house, and 
therefore gets very little sunlight, after one p.m. nooe. 
It is heated by hot-water pipes. Please to tell me if it 
would be suitable for Vines and other fruit-trees in pots? 
-R. B. 

*,* A glass-house with a north aspect is certainly not the 
most desirable for such a purpose as you mention; but 
still, if early ripening kinds of Grapes and other fruits 
are chosen, and good management is given, fair results 
may, nodoubt, be obtained, especially as the glass-house is 
question is heated with hot-water pipes, 

2213 —Heating frames.— Can you tell me if the 
heating of frames by hot-water pipes all round inside (the 
heat being generated by lamp and boiler outside frame) if 
ever satisfactory ? Sixe of frame, 6 feet by 4 feet. What 
temperature is it possible to maintain in oold, frosty 
weather, and in the early spring would the temperature 
be sufficient for the raising of half-hardy annuals?— 

MRRIiIH. 

%* Certainly; a single line of 2-ineA or even li-ftuA 
piping round the inside of a frame of the size mentioned 
will (with a mat or two over the glass on frosty nights) 
enable a temperature of 60 degs. or 55 degs. to be main¬ 
tained in [almost any weather, and not only half-hardy 
but even tender annuals to be raised with eaee in the early 
spring. Of course the source of heat must be regular and 
steady. 

2214.— Arum Lilies discoloured.— Would you let 
me know why the accompanying Arum le brown and 
dieooloured ? AU I have coming out are more or Isas like 
it. They are potted up in good rich soil as usual. The 
plants were touched with frost some time ago, but have 
quite recovered and look perfectly healthy. I notioe the 
flowers have small brown insects on them about the else 
of thrip?. Would they cause the disoolouration ? My 
gardener has grown Arums ever since he has been with 
me and has never had this happen before. Most of the 
plants are in a warm house, but those in the conserva¬ 
tory are the same.—A Constant Rbadbr. 

V We do not think this is anything more than a want of 
vigour in the plants, or, in other words, of heat, moisture, 
and nourishment. To expand kindly of this early sea¬ 
son a high temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. is 
necessary to enable the plants to expand their blossoms 
freely. Ths touch of frost also would not do them any 
good. Try the effect of a gentle stimulant, such as a 
weak solution of nitrate of soda and soot. Abandonee ef 
moieture is also neoessary, both at ths root and in ths 
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2315.— Bulbs In pots.—Will you (five me yoar kind 
Mnistenoe re the following? Burly this month I potted 
•ame Hyacinths, Tulipe, Crocus, Soillss, and others. 
The earth in the pots seems so dry, I am afraid they will 
not send out roots. They are on the window-sill indoors 
now. Should I give them any water, and how often t 
Trusting you will kindly give me your advice and any 
little details for my guidance.— Signalman. 

V The pot,t ought to have been stood on ashes or Oates 
in a sheltered spot out-of-doors , and covered right over the 
rims to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, with ashes or 
Coeoa-nut fibre, until plenty of roots were formed, and the 
tope were beginning , or ready , to start. This had better 
be done now, making the sod just moist (not very wet) 
Ant. In a month or six weeks they will befit to take out 
and bring gradually to the light. 


2210.— Oaltars Of Frsesias.— I have some pots of 
Freesias that were sown from seed in March last; they 
have flowered well through the autumn up till now. and 
I And I have a nioe lot of little bulbs. Will you kindly 
let me know how to harvest the bulbs, and also whether 
they will flower next year ?— Inquirt. 

*•* Dry the plants off, shake out and repot the bulbs in 
fresh soil, several in each 5-inch size. Keep them moderately 
cool for a time and when in growth remove to a green¬ 
house shelf, and give water and liquid-manure rather 
'reedy. If the bulbs are well ripened they will flower 
again next season. The right way to ensure this is to 
place the pots on a sunny shelf, when the flowers are 
over, and gradually withhold water, so as to give them a 
good roasting, after which they always bloom freely. 

22L7.—A TjmatO house.-Kindly answer following 
questions in your valuable paper and oblige 7 1, Best 
aspect for Tometo-house 7 2, Which would be the most 
eooaomical house, wood or brick sid«s7 8, Is the 
Invincible boiler good? —Tomato. 

*** 1, The best form of house for this purpose is a wide, 
roomy, span-roofed structure, running north and south, 
and standing in a very open and sunny position. 
3, Houses constructed with brick or concrete walls are 
much warmer and more substantial than thou with 
wooden sides, but for main or summer crops stout boards 
will answer sufficiently well Plenty of side ventilation 
should be provided. An S inch or O-inch board Axed to 
open all along both sides lin lengths ) answers well. 3, We 
have not tried this boiler, but it appears to be very similar 
to the Loughborough and other makes, and is no doubt 
useful for small houses. 


2218 —A Fern falling. —Some months ago I bought 
a Phlebodium aureum. At first I kept it in my bail some¬ 
what out of the light. Oae of the leaves or fronds soon 
began to die away, but some three or four new fronds 
came up. I then removed it to an eastern-room, and one 
by oae all the fronds, Including the new ones, have fallen 
off as if they had been out close to the hairy claws. One 
of these is uow growing some 2 inches or 3 inches over the 
pot, and a new frond is coming from the lower part. 
Should they be allowed to grow ia this way, or should they 
be pushed up on the top of pot? Will you kindly tell me 
the best treatment, aspect, and temperature 7—Amateur. 

*** It is the change from the clou, warm, and moist 
atmosphere of the house in which such plants are grown to 
the comparatively dry and harsh air of a sitting-room, 
etc., that causes Ferns and other plants to go wrong—as 
they too frequently do-and in this case the want of light 
would also assist the failure. AU that can be done is to 
leave the plant as it is for the present, watering it only 
sparingly , and no doubt as the spring draws on. and it 
gets more used to its fresh surroundings, it will thrive 


2219.—Oloiro de Dijon Roses in conserva¬ 
tory* -I should feel extremely obliged if you will inform 
me some week or other in Gardening whether I have done 
correctly as follows: Where I am living I have a large 
conservatory. I thought I should like to plant some 
Climbing Roses, so I got two Glolre de Dijons and have 
planted them in two large tubs and have tacked the trails 
up the wall. I have given them drainage and planted 
them in loam and horse-manure. Have I done correctly ? 
The stems are nice and green, but the leaves, which are, of 
oourse, nearly dried, are still on. Should I remove some 7 
And I should be pleased if you will give me any instruc¬ 
tions on same, as to bringing them on ? The stems are 
7 feet lonj.—Wax ham. 


*** If the wall referred to receivss a fair amiuntof light 
and sun the plants will probably do well, and bloom freely. 
But they would have made stronger growth and produced 
more flowers had you planted them out in a well-made 
and properly drained bed or border of rich loamy soil. 
Plants so circumstanced develop much more vigour than 
those in pots or tubs. Remove the dead leaves by all means; 
prune the plants moderately before they commence growing 
again, and encourage growth next summer, by means of 
free watering and the uu of the syringe. For the present 
beep cool. 


2220—A Rhubnrb houae.— I am thinking of 
putting up a forcing house for Rhubarb, and should he 

E lad of a few hints as to best form of structure ? I 
ave thought of a house about 80 feet by 10 feet, and 
6 feet high, with a flue up the middle. Would it be 
better to build higher (say 8 feet) and have shelves, so as 
to have two heights of Rhubarb? What kind is best for 
early work, and ooold I follow with Victoria after first 
crop ?— A Constant Subscriber. 


V d structure of the sizi mentioned would be very 
smtable for the purpose, but unless required for other 
things durmg the summer there would be no need to have 
* 9**** roof-a wooden one would be cheaper and better, 
no light being required. We presume you intend to sink the 
path so as to give head-room towork inf We think we should 
mate the side walls 3 feet high, and a further rise of 
3 feet 'to apex of roof would give nearly enough head- 
room. Again, we are doubtful whether a single flue would 
afford sufficient heat. About four rows of 4 -inch hot- 
water piping would be much better, as a temperature of 
6o degs. to 60 degs. must be constantly maintained. We 
would not attempt to grow two tiers of Rhubarb. We 
***** Dancer's Early Scarlet and Mitchell's Royal 
Albert are the two earliest varieties, and these could be 
followed by a batch or two of Victoria a little letter. Such 
a house as this would do well for Mushrooms in the 
summer and autumn. 
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2221 —Ohrlfltmas Rosas.—I have grown Christmas 
Roses for many years with the greatest success, bat this 
season they are a failure. Toe roots look strong and 
healthy, but the flowers are so small that they are not 
worth gathering. I shall be greatly obliged if you or any 
of your readers will inform me what should be their 
treatment. Do they require manure or replanting in fresh 
soil?— Shtau. 

*,* You do not state how the plants have been grown or 
treated, whether in the open ground, in pots, in pits, or 
how, so that it is almost impossible to give any practical 
advice. In the case of old roots that have attained a large 
size, they have probably become exhausted, and require 
dividing and replanting in fresh, rich ground. This will 
be best dons in April. The past year has been a very 
trying one for these plants, owing to the intense and 
prolonged heat and drought, which they greatly dislike. 

2222 — Oyparos altsrnlfolios.—I should be much 
obliged if you will inform me through your valuable paper 
if Cyperus Grass makes a good room plant ? I snail be 
glad of any directions as to temperature, aspect, and 
treatmen t ?— Am atbur. 

*,* Yes, this plant is a very suitable one for a room, 
but it should, if possible, be well hardened off before being 
removed from a warm plant-house to a sitting-room, 
otherwise the tips of the leaves will become brown and 
withered, and the growth of the plaid be checked for a 
time. Abundance of water must be given—indeed, in hot 
weather the plant should stand in a saucer of water 
almost constantly—and a little soot, guano, or nitrate of 
soda dissolved in the water now and then will be found 
useful. Shade from hot sun and keep warm. 

2223.— Chrysanthemums — I have put in cuttings 
of the following Cnrysanthemums for decoration and 
cutting. I wish if possible to have flowers up to Christ¬ 
mas next and should be obliged if you would tell me 
which sorts are most suitable for the later flowering, also 
if the selection, as a whole, is a good one, with any 
recommendation ? I presume cultural directions appear in 
your paper from time to time: Charles Blick, Charles 
Doris, Good Gracious, G. W. Childs, W. G. Newitt, W. H. 
Atkinson, J. Blenkinsopt, Mrs. B. Becket, Mrs. H. W. 
Gonlden, Mrs. Walter Ohitty. Vice-President 0*1 vat, Mary 
Anderson, Dolly Varden, Mrs. Cox, W. H. Lincoln.— 
Rkcrnt Rbadrr. 

*,* The only two of those mentioned that are of any use 
for late-flowering are W. H. Lincoln and W. G. Hewitt. 
If you want plenty of late flowers you should grow a few 
plants each of Lady Lawrence. L. Canning, Potter 
Palmer, and Golden Gem. Your selection, though 
limited , is a good one, but you will do well to add at least 
a plant each of such fine varieties as MUe. Thire** Rey, 
Mime. Cal oat Louise , A. H Fetches, Mrs. W. H Lees, 
Miss D. Shea, Lily Love, Nivens , etc. You will find 
plenty of practical cultural notes in Gardening if you 
read U regularly. 


TO OORRBSFONDRNTB. 

Milton —Try Messrs. Birr and Son, Long Ditton, 

Surbiton, Surrev.- Excelsior.—Try Messrs. Cheal and 

Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex.—(7. S —Get 
Sheldon's Book on D tiry-farming, published by Bell 
and Co., Covent Garden. 

Replies next week to M H. F Cox,” “G. 8., M 
“0. 8. Shepherd," “Inquirer,” *'W.," “Heating," 
“Stomp," “A. Cowan,” “Constant Reader, Dumbarton¬ 
shire," “ H. George," “ E. R. W. P. (Birds), etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FROIT8. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrning Illus¬ 
trate). 87, SouthampUm-street. Strand, W.Q. 

Names Of plants. — Newburg — The specimens 
received are 1, Rhodostvshys bicolor syn. Ruckia E.le- 
meeti (stove); 2, PbylloUsnium Lindenl (stove); 3, Lastrea 
Filix-mu oristata nmbriata, one of the finest and most 
distinct of the numerous forms of the Male Fern (hardy). 


Catalogues received.—General Catalogue.— 

Messrs. Shuttleworth, Fleet, Hints.- Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds.— Cbr. Lorenz, Erfurt.- Seed Potatoes. 

—Messrs. Fidler and Sons, Reading.- Garden Seed 

Manual.—Messrs. Armitoga Broi., High-street, Notting¬ 
ham.- Amateur Gardening Guide.—Messrs. Stuart 

and Mein, Kelso, Scotland.- Amateur's Guide in 

Horticulture.—Messes. Sutton and Sons, Reading.- 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds , Potatoes, etc. —Messrs. Webb 

and Son, Wordslev, Stourbridge.- Garden and Flower 

Seeds for 1S:)6. —Messrs. J Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, S. W. 

-Seeds.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co.. Rothesay, N B- 

Spring Catalogue and Amateur's Guide.— Geo. Stuart, 

Chapelhlll Nursery, Rothesay. N.B.- Seed List, 1S96 — 

Geo. Frederick Letts, West Haddon, Rugby.- Kitchen 

and Flower Seeds — Robert Veitch and Son, 54, High- 

street, Exeter.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds .—John 

Peed and Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, West Norwood, 
B.B. _ 


BIRDS. 


2234.— Sib-bred birds.— (L. P.).— We believe that 
the term “ sib-bred " is applied by Canary breeders to the 
offspring of a two-year-old hen mated with a yearling 
cook bird, but are not cure that we are right. Perhaps 
some of our bird-keeping reiders will correot us, if we are 
wrong? 

2174 — Starlings. —I have tried many times 
to prevent these birds from roosting in ever¬ 
greens. In my last situation they used to oome 
in thousands at this time of year, and although 
I used to shoot a good many, both before and 
after they had gone to roost, it made no differ¬ 
ence ; they came the next evening as numerous 
I as before. I onoe soaked a large rope in tar and 
suspended it alight to the branch of a Laurel, 
but they only moved a few yards further on. 


Catching them with nets at night disturbed 
them more than anything else. Their droppings 
are not injurious to the trees, farther than that 
they disfigure them ; but, as you aay, they are 
most offensive, polluting the atmosphere many 
yards around.—-J. C. C. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thb members and friends of this active organi¬ 
sation oelebrated the close of its fifth year’s 
work at a dinner in the banqueting hall, 
Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, E.C., on 
Wednesday evening, December 18th. Among 
those present were Mr. W. Robinson, Mr. 
John Wright, Mr. Fraser, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
and others. After the usual loyal toasts of the 
evening had been heartily reoeived, Mr. T. W. 
Sanders (chairman and president of the associa¬ 
tion) proposed the toast “ The National 
Amateur Gardeners* Association.” He remarked 
that the association continued to make satisfac¬ 
tory progress. By the means of lectnres on a 
variety of subjects much useful and prsotical 
information was diffused. By visits also to 
large gardens and other horticultural establish¬ 
ments during the year, Rood, sound, practical 
results were achieved. The association nad now 
affiliated with it seven other societies, and a 
branoh at Liverpool. The progress in this 
direction perhaps was not too quick; but, 
considering the short time the society had 
existed, the members had every reason to be 
satisfied. After this toast wbb drank with 
enthusiasm the presentation of the chief 
prizes took place. Mr. D. B. Crane (hon. 
secretary) was the recipient of the “ Siu;h ” 
Challenge Cup for the member seouring the 
highest number of maximum awards during the 
year. He also seonred the silver medal for the 
highest aggregate for points awarded at meetings 
from May to September, and the bronze medal 
for seoond highest aggregate for the year, and 
other prizes. Mr. William Dipper, Cningford, 
quite a veteran exhibitor, and one of the best 

g rowers of florist’s flowers, was presented with 
le silver medal for the highest aggregate for 
the year, his record being the best in number of 
oints yet attained by any other member, also a 
ronze medal for seoond highest aggregate. 
Mr. D. B. Crane proposed the toast of the Frees. 
Through the press people knew what the asso¬ 
ciation was accomplishing, and learnt some¬ 
thing from the rimmt of its lectures. Mr. 
John Wright responded with a vigorous speeoh. 
The association meets on the first Tuesday in 
eaoh month at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, E.C., at 7 o’clock in the evening, when 
papers, eto., are read and discussed. The next 
meeting is to take plaoe on Janaary 7th, when 
Mr. Riohard Dean will give a paper on “ Hardy 
Border Primroses.” 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Fowls with scaly legs [A. R. P.).—Hard 
soaly legs are usually an indication of old age, 
although no one sign is infallible in this respect. 
The legs of young Fowls, however, appear 
smooth and delicate, while aged ones have hard, 
horny, scaly-looking legs and daws. Again, 
the comb and wattles ol young Fowls are soft 
and fresh, whilst those of old ones are somewhat 
hard, dry, and sourfy. When hens’ oombs and 
daws have beootne rough they have in most 
cases oeased to lay. Unless very good or choioe, 
hens should not he kept over their third year. 

Management of young Babbits 

(Ignorance ).—Young Rabbits require especial 
oare in the matter of the green food supply. 
On a Grass run they thrive fairly while the 
weather is dry and warm, but when rains are 
frequent and the Grass grows rapidly, and is of 
a watery nature, they die off rapidly from 
diarrhoea and liver disease. It is not good 
policy to let Rahbite have the use of a Grass run 
after the chilly days of autumn set in ; even 
old Rabbits suffer in health when allowed to 
run out in all weathers. If a covered run be 
used, and only moved to a fresh plaoe when the 
Grass is dry the youngsters would thrive and 
do well during the summer. Green food should 
never be given in a fresh-gathered condition, 
but should be gathered one day at least before 
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wanted for use, and spread out in the air to 
dry all grossness out of it. Crushed Oats and 
bran and a little sweet hay are the best 
dry foods for young Rabbits, and a very excel¬ 
lent thing is a handful of Hornbean twigs now 
and then. Cuttings of fruit-trees are very 
good, the nibbling of the outer rind or bark 
affording healthy occupation and amusement. 

Table birds and egg producers 

(Mrs. G. M. Scott ).—Houdana and Plymouth 
Rocks are generally considered the best Fowls, 
possessing laying and eating qualities combined. 
Both kinds are of good shape and size, while 
their flesh is firm but delicate. Some cross¬ 
bred Fowls also possess the desirable qualities of 
being good for egg-producing and for table, such 
as a cross between the Malay or Game and the 
Brahma, and both Minorcaa and Andalusians 
arc first-rate layers, but the latter do not sit 
well. You will be able to obtain at the proper 
season sittings of eggs of all kinds through the 
poultry journals, but it is advisable to obtain 
them as near home as you can, so that they may 
get as little shaking as possible, and therefore be 
more likely to produce a good brood. Sittings 
of eggs Bent from long distances often produce 
very unsatisfactory results; nevertheless many 
egg sellers pack their eggs most carefully. The 
chickenB should be hatched by the end of March, 
or beginning of April at latest. 


Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 


Send for Latost Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

tST REDUCTION IN PRICES. - Owing to Improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con¬ 
sequent cheapening in the cost of produotlon, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows :— 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe _ -£2 12 

No. 2. „ 200 „ „ - 3 15 

No. 8. „ 400 „ „ ..-50 

Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street. E.C._ 


This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants. Painted one coat, 16-os. glass, all neces¬ 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 0 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. „ 4 0 0 8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 2 16 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 10 fL „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft „ 6 0 0 12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 5 10 0 

For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Apple marmalade—a sweet.— Take 
about twelve medium-sized Apples, half a pound 
of pounded sugar, flavouring of Lemon, Ginger, 
Vanilla, or Cinnamon, as preferred, and two 
ounces of butter. Peel, core, and chop the 
Apples, put them into an earthenware jar and 
cover, and add the seasoning and sugar. Cover 
the top of the jar and put it in the oven ; let all 
bake about half an hour, press the Apples 
through a coarse sieve or colander, and put the 
Apple pulp and butter in a stewpan and stir 
continually. When cool mix in the yolks of 
three eggs and half a teacupful of sponge-cake 
or bread-crumbs. Stir over the fire until the 
mixture thickens ; it must not boil. When 
cool pile the pulp on to a dessert-dish, and 
sprinkle sugar on the top and serve cold. 

Queen’s pudding.— Some thin slices of 
bread and butter, 1 oz. of castor sugar, 1 oz. of 
Raisins or dried Cherries, and \ lb. crystallised 
fruits, 1 pint of milk, and four eggs. Butter a 
pudding-basin, cut open the Raisins or Cherries 
and stick them round the sides of the basin ; cut 
the fruit into small pieces, and with a littlo of it 
decorate the bottom. On this put some of the 
bread and butter, of course removing the 
crusts ; sprinkle with sugar, add more fruit, 
then more bread and butter and sugar, and so 
on till the basin is nearly full. Beat up the 
eggs well, add to them the milk and a few drops 
of vanilla or other flavouring, and pour this 
custard into the basin. Cover it lightly, place 
it in a saucepan of boiling water (the water not 
to come within 1 inch of the top), and steam for 
half-nn hour. Serve with whip sauce poured 
round it. 


HAYWARD, 

BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 


N° I PATENT CHAM PI 01 


* To meet the demand for our 

CAS AND OIL HEATINC APPARATUS, we are 

greatly enlarging our premises. and have decided to 
Bell off. for one month, our la«t year's stock at a reduc¬ 
tion of 20 per cent, on our Catalogue prices from now 
until January 31st Boilers. Framo Heaters, Perfect 
Propagators, Simplex Fumigatora, 4c., &o. 

- Send for Illuitra'ei Citzloju; Free. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881, 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


^ C. TOOPE, r.a.n.8., 4 SON, 

8tkpney Square, c 

High Street, Stepney, London, E. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes, 
r Greenhouses, 4c. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Oast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, 4c. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories Libraries Bedrooms. 4c. 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS'S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES. 

Bedrooms, or almost any puryoso. Pure and ample heat; 
24 hours for about id. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee's. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, 

34, Vlotoria Street, Westminster, London. 


Economical, Portable, Clean, Efficient. 

TREGGON & CO., 

BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


PEARCE & COMPANY, 

(Formerly PEARCE 4 HEATLEY). 

' HOLLOWAY ’ BOILERS, B ^ BO 

Pipes, Rings, 4c., from bbr. 

FORCINC HOUSE, tSvSES* ^ 

30 X 12,21-oz. glass, £16 16s. fjgL 

carriage paid. K jj g. ri Sy 

tW Best Work Only. pc 

The North Loudon Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


ONLY 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBIT3. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rides, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F Bhot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. fid. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


O[0RSES FOR SALE.—A Powerful Brougham 

MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, CHESNUT OOB, mare, rising 6 yrs, has been con¬ 
stantly driven, and is perfectly quiet A PAIR of handsome 
CHESNUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrB., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD (’ART MARE, 7 yrs. old. sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.— Apply 
W. 8TKE LK. Ri dge Hill, Kingsoote. 8uas«x. _ 

rpO NURSERYMEN, Fruit Growers, acd 

£ Market Gardeners.—To LET or SELL, extensive FREE¬ 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex). Large number 
modem Greenhouses, in full working order, and neceasaiy 
outbuildings, with about 30 au*e« of Market Garden Ground. 
Immediate possession. Principals only. Apply in first 
instance letter only—16 , Jephson rd , Forest-gate, London, E. 

Original from 
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Full Particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO.. ROTHERHAM. 

“ HARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 

Covers for Binding each Volume of Gardening, from 
VoL I. to present time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. each ; post 
free, 1». 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Office, 37, Sout hamp ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Suporlor Portable House, bolted together, made 

of selected seasoned red deals, 20 by 12, £22; 15 by 10, £18; 
12 by 8, £12. 21-oz. Glass for roof ; 15-oz. sido and onds: cut 

to sue. Painted 3 coats. Carriage paid anywhere. Stock 
ready ; sent off day as ordered. Don't want money till House 
arrives.-HARDY BRUIN 4 CO., LEICESTER. 
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Rosas. 

ROSES FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 
Although the genus Ross is distributed very 
generally in all those parts of the world from 
whioh collections of so-oalled alpine plants are 
most largely recruited, and representatives are 
found throughout the highlands of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, it is not often that any members of 
the Rose family are found included among the 
denizens even of extensive rook gardens. Per¬ 
haps the unsuitability of the most obviously 
'* alpine ” Roses (R. alpina and pyrenaioa) for 
any du t very large rookeries may have conduced 
to this result, for the myriads of suokers sent up 
by these Roses in all directions make them very 
bad neighbours in a limited space, as they are 
always encroaching ; and as they will grow in 
any soil whatever, they are difficult to keep 
within bounds. There are, however, several 
Rose species more beautiful than alpina, and 
whioh are not affiiobed with this ungovernable 
land-hunger. R. berberidifolia, though not it¬ 
self sufficiently tractable in our climate, has 
given us an intermediate form whose greater 
vigour enables it to produce freely its yellow, 
pnrple-eyed flowers when planted on a sunny 
part of tne rockery. This hybrid, R. berberidi¬ 
folia Hardyi, has not the characteristic simple 
leaves of the type, bat soon grows into a bashy 
plant about 18 inches high, and consisting of 
slender, much-branching stems, at the ends of 
which the flowers are produced at intervals 
daring the summer. At the base of each of the 
clear yellow petals there is a maroon or purple 
blotch, giving the flower the appearance of 
having a dark eye, by which it is easily distin¬ 
guished from all other Roses. This plant suc¬ 
ceeds very well budded on Brier cuttings. The 
rook garden baa been often suggested before as 
the situation in which there is most chance of 
flowering the beautiful, but difficult, R. hemi- 
spboerica (sulphurea), and there is no doubt that 
this Eastern beauty requires all the heat and 
sunshine that it can get to ripen its wood and 
expand its pretty yellow blossoms in England. 

A readiness in conforming to external cir¬ 
cumstances seems to be as oharaoteristic of the 
Roses of North America as of its citizens, for 
two of the most typical species vary very con¬ 
siderably in form of growth and appearance, 
aooording to their immediate surroundings, and 
it has been not unreasonably suggested that 
these numerous intermediate forms are mere 
seedling variations of one or two original species. 
Thus there are several forms which have been at 
times raised to the rank of distinct species, bat 
which appear referable to R. Carolina; while 
R. nitida is at least nearly related to R. lucida, 
whose variations are considerable. 

R. nitida is a slender-growing plant which 
is very attractive at all periods of its growth. 
The red stems of the young shoots are at first 
entirely clothed with ruddy spines ; these are, 
however, deciduous, falling off as the wood 
hardens and leaving the stems smooth and 
bright. The shining leaves, consisting of from , 
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five to eleven narrow-pointed leaflets, are a 
notioeable feature of these North American 
kinds, and this glossy textuie of foliage indicates 
a oharaoteristic which may possibly some day 

rove of valne in raising mildew-resisting 

ybrids. 

R. lucida is a robuster-looking plant, though 
with a certain family likeness to the foregoing, 
and it may be fairly described as sub-evergreen— 
a fact which adds greatly to the effective appear- 
anoe of the brilliant turnip-shaped scarlet hips 
whioh succeed the dusters of rosy-coloured 
flowers. A pretty garden variety called Rose 
Button, which produces bunohes of pretty 
little round, double pink flowers, is a charming 
addition to the group. That 

R. spinosissima presumes to be a native 
plant is no doubt sufficient to aooonnt for its 
rigorous exclusion from the garden, and yet it 
has better recommendations as a rockery plant 
than many an unpictnresqne, albeit petted, 
foreigner. 

What care I how (air she be. 

If ehe's not from o'er the sea? 

might do for the motto of a oertain type of 
horticulturist who, like a would-be art critic 
looking for the signature to know if he is safe in 
abusing a picture, only troubles to learn that a 
plant is indigenous in order that it may be 
ignored. R. spinosissima is a dwarf grower, 
very hardy, ana a most profuse bloomer, while 
the pare white single flowers of the species are 
far more attractive than many of the dingy- 
coloured doable varieties which one sometimes 
sees in gardens. The time when a variety is 
considered an improvement from the mere fact 
of having double flowers irrespective of other 
qualities, naturally passes with the multiplica¬ 
tion of double forms ; and we could well afford 
now to suppress many of the dull lilac or 
muddy-coloured varieties of the so-called Scotch 
Roses to the great improvement of our chance 
of raising brighter-coloured seedlings ; and if, 
by using the single-flowered species as a seed 
parent, some really bright distinct-coloured 
single varieties should be obtained, the family 
group on the rockery would gain additional 
attraction. 

The presumably allied form, R. Beggeriana 
nigrescens, is not quite so -dwarf-growing a 
plant, but is very attractive, both from the 
glaucous blue colour of its graceful foliage, and 
for its abundance of snowy flowers, which, 
though rather smaller, are more transparent 
and fragile-looking than those of R. spinosis¬ 
sima. 

A place should be fouud for one or two of the 
single varieties of R. indioa, not only for pro¬ 
fusion and fragrance, but also as a means of 
maintaining a bit of flower outside until the 
advent of November frosts ; and the plants are 
especially tractable in a small space, since no 
method of pruning affects the freedom with 
which they bloom. 

A good-sized irregular patch also of the sub¬ 
species, R. Lawrenceana (minima), makes a 
very pretty feature, especially in some low 
situation where it is looked down upon from 
above, as it will make a complete carpet, and 


insures, at any rate, that there shall be some¬ 
thing in flower in the rock garden throughout 
the season. T. 


Bouvardias. —At one time Bonvardias 
could be well grown within the London district, 
but now with the great increase in bricks and 
mortar, the fogs experienced during the autumn 
and winter are far more sulphnr-laden than they 
were formerly, and as a class Bouvardias are the 
first to suffer under suoli conditions. They will 
grow well enough during the summer months, 
aad consequently in the early autumn good 
flowering examples may be had, whioh will 
behave in a satisfactory manner till the fogs 
oome, when a few hours will suffice to transform 
a house of thriving plants into a mere wreck. 
The flowers do not suffer to anything like the 
same extent as the foliage, for every leaf presents 
such a burnt-up appearance, as if it had been 
exposed to a fire. Even on plants that have 
been so injured the flowers will open fairly well, 
so that a few years ago, when Bouvardias were 
grown in quantity by our market growers 
almost in London itself, I have seen a house of 
them y ield a fair return in the shape of out bloom, 
while nearly all the leaves had been killed. The 
difficulty attending plant cultivation in or 
around London increases every year, and it is 
no easy matter to keep some plants alive which 
a few years ago could be grown in a satisfactory 
manner. Besides Bouvardias, such plants as 
Pelargoniums will lose a great many leaves, 
Indian Azaleas will often beoome nearly bare, 
and many of the flowers refuse to open properly. 
Rhododendrons of the Javan group will, if 
a suitable temperature is maintained, flower 
well in the winter despite the fogs, but the 
numerous garden varieties claiming parentage 
chiefly from the Himalayan R. ciliatum and R. 
Edgeworthi cannot alway be so thoroughly 
depended upon, for though in most seasons they 
bloom well, yet a fog of nnnsual density will 
semetimes cause many of the hard prominent 
flower-buds to drop.— H. P. 

Ole&ria Haasti.—I have been muoh struck 
with the appearance of this compact-growing 
and most profuse-flowering shrub during the 
past few seasons. Like Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
it is an increasingly popular plant. Its season 
of flowering is the latter part of July up to the 
end of August. Although it is deemed one of 
the hardiest of its genus and quite safe in most 
parts of this country, I would prefer to plant it 
in rather dry and elevated positions. If too 
moist at the root it is just possible that one of 
onr most severe winters might affect it, it being 
home in mind that it is an inhabitant of New 
Zealand, where this genus is known as the 
Daisy-trees. At Chiswick there is quite a large 
bosh of this species in a position facing north. 
Thus far I have not seen it used as a seaside plant, 
but from its appearance I am most favourably 
disposed towards it by reason of its close, short- 
jointed, and sturdy habit—strong recommenda¬ 
tions against the sea breezes. Another Bpecies, 
O. maorodonta, is recommended on the best 
authority as being more suitable even than the 
foregoing for this climate.—G. 
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QARDRNJPORK.* 

Ooneervatory. 

Eur?a latifolia variegate is a prettily variegated shrub 
that will succeed in a oool conservatory, and may be 
trained up wall or pillar, or will m»ke a nice specimen in a 
pot. M ly be easily propatrated from cuttings. Just the 
sort of plant that will be useful to an amateur who has not 
much time to look after fires. Among flowering plants at 
this season the African Hemp (Sparmannia afrlcana) will 
be found useful. Well-ripened plants flower very freely. 
After flowering prune into shape, and place in the open 
early in July, and let the plants remain outside till 
September, and there will be abundance of flowers. Out- 
tings of the young shoots root freely in the hot-bed in 
spring, and if the cuttings are potted off as soon as rooted 
and grown on for a lime in heat, pinching the long shoots 
occasionally, the growth to be afterwards ripened outside, 
nice little flowering plants may be had in 6 inch pets for 
Christmas. The Obaheite Oranges (Citrus sinensis) and 
the other small-leaved Oranges are useful decorative 
subjects at this season. We used to grow a lot of these 
years ago—neat little standards from 2 feet to 3 feet high — 
and very useful they were for Christmas decorations. 
Bcronias have, to a Urge extent, disappeared, but the 
sweet-scented species, B. megasligma, is worth attention 
for its fragrance alon\ Tne Diosmas-very neat-habited, 
white-flowered for the most part—plants from the Cape 
are worth growing for the small sprays of fragrant Heath- 
like foliage for mixing with cut-flcwera. I have an idea 
some or these old-fashioned things would be useful in the 
amateur’s conservatory, and also in large gardens. Tne 
Chrysanthemums are pretty well over now, and should be 
cleared away to a cool-house to make room for the forced 
flowers now fast coming in. For decorations there 
is plenty of time to strike cuttings, but the exhibitor will 
now be fioishiDg up his stock of J ips ; but 1 think there is 
time enough yet for incurves. The catalogues are becom¬ 
ing overloaded with new varieties, many of which will 
disappear in a year or two. It is wise to keep some of 
the good old varieties till they are actually superseded 
Charles Davis, Vtviand Morel, Td6r&ie R»y, International, 
James Myers, Col. Smith, Vicomtesse Uambledon, Duchess 
of Wellington, Richard Dean are good varieties. 

Stove. 

Ardisia crenulata and Rivinia humilis are interesting 
berry-beAriog plants of easy culture, though of different 
types. The last-named produces racemes of small pale- 
coloured flowers abundantly, which afterwards develop into 
bunches of red berries, like miniature Rsd Currants. Neat 
little plants in 5-inch pots, useful for table decoration, may 
be grown from seeds in one season. The seeds usually 
drop about in the stove and grow freely. The Ardisia has 
a shrubby habit, and requires more time to produce 
effective plants. There is a variety which produces white 
berries. Beth used to be grown for winter decorations, 
and, when well done, will be found useful. If any of 
the pots of Eucharia Lilies are sluggish in throwing off 
their spikes of bloom, give them a little stimulant, and 
plunge the pots in the hot-bed, if there is one available, or 
stand them near the hot-watcr pipes. All who have a 
stove shoull try and make room for a plant or two of 
Jasminum gracillimum. Plant it out in the border, and 
train up near the glass and there will be a long succession 
of sweet flowers for cutting. The Sonerilas, a genus of 
small, prettily-variegated stove plants, are very pretty 
under ball-glasses, or in a small glass frame; may be taken 
out occasionally for a few hours without injury. Fittonia 
argyroneura is in the same way hardier, and perhaps 
more useful. 


Ferns under (Hass. 

Pteris tricolor seerai to have disappeared: at any rate. 
It is not often met with now in collections. It is a splendid 
taing when well done, but is too delicate for ordinary 
treatment. Pteria argyrea is a very pretty variegated 
Fern whioh is easilv raised from reeds. I daresay most 
growers who raise Ferns from seeds have met with strange 
vagaries sometimes. We have now several pans of what 
should have been Phlebodium aureum, as the spores were 
saved from that variety, but the seedlings are all Pterises, 
chiefly of the cretica type. The explanation is probably 
the Phlebodium seeds were not good, and some seeds of 
the Pceris by some means got wafted on to the frames. 
Tots is not an uncommon occurrence, even though the 
Fern-pans are covered with glass. Fern seeds are so small 
and light they will float on a current of air easily enough. 
Microlepia hirsute cristate is a pretty species, and is useful 
from a decorative point of view, and Nephrolepisin several 
forms are very effective, and easily grown. 

Forcing Strawberries. 

There will be no time to spare now to get In a good 
supply of ripe Strawberries for Easter. One of the easiest 
varieties to force is Vicomtesse H. de Thury, and it is a 
good colour, but must be thinned severely to obtain large 
fruit. A dozen fruits will be enough for a plant in a 6-inch 
pot, and it will help the plants, if the blossoms are in the 
bad state, by removing the small ones. By using the 
camel's-hair pencil when the pollen is dry and ripe there 
is not much difficulty about getting a crop to set on well 
prepared plants. The most suitable night temperature 
for starting the plants is from 50 degs. to 55 degs. But 
Strawberries are more accommodating than many forced 
plants. But 50 degs. is the best starting-point, and after 
tbs fruit is set and swelling more heat may be given. 

Early Cucumbers and Melons la Hot beds. 

Those who grow their early Melons and Cucumbers in 
hot-beds mav soon make a start, if the plants are raised 
At home. Make a bed Urge enough for one light to raise 
the young plants in. Tais bed must fas of a substantial 
character, and well put together of lasting materials, as 
after the Cucumbers and Melons are started the bed will 
come in useful for propagating. Plant the seeds in single 
poti, and plunge in a bottom heat of So degs. If the tem¬ 
perature is right the seeds will germinate in a few days, and 
then the beds should be prepared for setting out the plants. 


* In cold or northern Matrix# the operosions referred 
Lo under *• Garden Work ” may be don s from ten dope to 
afvrtntjht Inter than ie hert iniimtei with equally giod 
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It will take pretty well ten days or a fortnight to get the 
bed made, and in a suitable condition for the plants. 
Window Gardening. 

Those who have money to spare may always have rooms 
and windows bright with flowering plants. Bulbs are 
coming ou fast now, even with only the help of a frame 
and greenhouse, and Primulas, Cyclamens, and Genistas 
may be purchased in the street at a low figure. It is true 
most of us think more of the.' plants grown at home than 
those purchased, and there is nothing to prevent thoee 
with limited means growing all the plants they require. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Briers, both standard and dwarf, for budding next 
season should be planted immediately. Keep the dwarf 
Briers well up in planting, so that the bud may be placed 
as near the roots as possible. M mettle also should be 
transplanted from the cutting-beds, and set out in rows 
3feetapart,andlfootapartinthe rows. A mulch of manure 
placed ovar the roots will be a great help iu encouraging 
root action. Cuttings of Briers and Minettis that were 
made and laid in during the autumn should now be planted 
in rows 1 foot apart, and 4 inohes apart in the rows. 
Make the soil firm about them, and bury the cuttings 
two-thirds of their length in the ground. A mulch of old 
leaf-mould or old Mushroom-beds broken up fine will 
facilitate rooting. Sweet Peas may be sown when the 
the land is in good condition. The Peas sown in autumn 
will now be up, and may have a little earth drawn up 
around them. Sweet Peas have been so much improved that 
everyone must grow at least half-a-dozen distinct colours 
for producing flowers for cutting. We also find the 
Everlasting Peas very useful, especially the white variety. 
These are Increased by cuttings of the young shoots, as 
soon as they start away in spring—say in February. Pre¬ 
pare sitee for Tea Roses by trenching aud manuring. For 
Tea Roses the manure should be well decomposed. 

Fruit Garden. 

Permanent Vines will force now without any difficulty. 
There is not so much early Grape-forcing done as was 
customary years ago —at least, as regards the permanent 
Vines. Late Grapes—Lady Downe, Alicante, and Gros 
Col man—may be kept in good condition till May if 
required, and by that time the Grapes on the early pot- 
Vines will be ripe. These pot-Vines may be forced in 
small, low houses that will not require much fuel to keep 
up the temperature, especially if during the early stages 
the glass is covered at night with mate or frigi domo. 
Those who have not tried this splendid covering should 
give it a trial. It is not so much the saving of fuel which 
is at stake, although that is important; the conditions for 
healthy growth are bo much improved by the covering. 
The regulation of the growth, reducing the number of 
shoots if too numerous, stopping at the first or second leaf 
bayond the bunch, and tying out the branches at regular 
distances apart, aud not too near the glass. The early 
Strawberries will be opening their blossoms, and will 
require help in setting. Go over them when the pollen is 
ripe and dry. Peaches in bloom also will require attention. 
Sow a few Melon-seeds for early work. Pines which are 
strong enough to fruit and yet reluctant to show should be 
starved a little by lifting the pots out of the plunging 
bed, and keeping them dry for a time, avoiding overdoing 
it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tae most important work just now is to get all the land 
worked up deeply, the Eurface to be left rough for the | 
weather to act upon it. Where cloee cropping is carried 
out there never is much vacant land at any one time, and, 
therefore, it is doably important to do it thoroughly where 
there is a chance of letting the frost into it. Manure may 
be run on some frosty morning. We shall be sure to get 
plenty of opportunities for such work during January, and 
if the light land is not manured before February or March 
there will be less loss from heavy rains. Lime and soot 
may be scattered over the land at any time, anl be forked 
in during the spring cultivation. It will act as a check upon 
all insects, ana be useful in other ways. Gas-lime in small 
quantities may be used in insect-infested gardens; but if 
used where crops are growing one pound to the square- 
yard must not De exceeded. I have used both gas-lime 
aud salt in small dressings at this season with advantage. 
Plant early Peas and Beans where the soil and season are 
suitable. There will not be more than a week’s difference 
between the Peas planted now and those delayed till first 
week in Much ; but every day iu gathering Paas is 
important, and the gardener who lags bshind is open to 
criticism, sometimes unpleasantly so. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
11th to January 18th, 

Rearranged conservatory. There is a stray bloom or 
two on some of the Chrysanthemums, but the plants have 
oeaeed to be effective, and, besides, we want room for the 
plants coming on in the forcing-houses. Very effective 
are good-sized bushes of Dautiia gracilis which have been 
shifted on into 8-inch pots and staked out so as to form 
specimens. Azaleas, both the Indian and the Japanese 
(mollis) varieties, are full out, and are useful for outting, 
and now that the house has been set right again, it seems 
a relief to get rid of the Chrysanthemums aud bring in 
the forced flowers which herald in the spring. Luculia 
gratissima has been very bright. To have large bushes, 
plant out in the border and prune back rather hard after 
flowering. It ie not an easy plant to propagate, but the 
young shoots which break out after cutting back will root 
in sandy peat, a layer of sand being placed on the top. In 
all cases, a bell-glass must be used, and the glass must be 
wiped dry every morning. Moved a lot of plants of which 
cuttings are required from a cool-house to where more heat 
can be given to warm them up and lead to the production 
of young shoots, to be taken for cuttings next month. 
Planted several hot-beds with Potatoes—Sharpe’s Victor. 
We never permit more than one shoot to early Potatoes, 
especially when forced. Sawed Cauliflower, Lettuce, and 
Brussels Sprouts in boxes to come oo steadily. Moved 
another lot of Strawberries to early Peach-house. The first 
lot of Strawberries are now setting freely in another house 
where the night temperature averages 60 degs. The 


camel’s-hair brush will be need every day till enough fruits 
have been secured, and then the remainder of the 
bloesoms and all small fruits not likely to swell up well 
will be removed. Liquid will be given this lot from 
this onwards till the fruits begin to colour. Only about a 
dozen fruits will be left on each pot, and as these will ripen 
all about the same time the plants are quickly out of the 
way, and are succeeded by others coming on. Gave the 
Gooseberries, Red Currants, and Green Gage Plume a wash 
with soot and lime-water made adhesive by being mixed 
with soap and water. If there are any bullfinches or other 
bud-eating birds about they will soon be busy, especially If 
there oomes frost. Gave the early border another fork 
over to be ready for cropping in a day or two. 


FRUIT. 

A FEW GOOD LATE APPLES. 

Many oompl&inta are daily ooming to hand of 
Apples keeping badly, but this is one of the 
things that are sure to occur when we find 
Apples treated as if they were stones—roughly 
handled and roughly housed, and in some cases 
not housed at all. Even in this month of 
December I have seen fine crop) of French Crab 
either hanging on the trees or lying on the soil, 
and in sounder condition than many of the 
stored ones. This should teflkch us the lesson 
that if we want to keep Apples late we should 
grow varieties that will naturally keep a long 
time without much fuss or trouble, for it is uae- 
less trying to keep early or mid-season aorta 
back when we have plenty of good really late 
aort8. With me the following kinds are now in 
excellent condition, with scarcely any loaa in 
the way of rotting, but then only sound fruita 
were stored, and these were handled as care¬ 
fully as eggs, for I should not expect braised 
fruit to keep under any conditions. Dessert 
kinds: Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, Cockle 
Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, M&rgil, Nonpareil 
Scarlet, Ribs ton Pippin, Sturmer Pippin 
Kitchen Apples: Admirable (Small’s), Bismarck, 
Deux Ans, French Crab, Grenadier, Lord 
Derby, Mere de Manage, Norfolk Beaufin, 
Northern Greening, Prince Albert (Lane's), 
Reinette du Canada, Wellington. I may add 
that these Apples pay for storing properly, even 
in a season like the present, when Apples have 
been a great orop. J. G. Gosport. 


STEWING PEARS. 

Now that the list of fresh frnits that are 
available for cooking is limited, the demand for 
stewing Pears increases, and their value becomes 
more apparent. We frequently hear the 
remark that any sort of dessert Pear that fails 
to ripen will do very well for slewing, bat I 
doubt if anyone who has really tried good 
onlinary Pears, in contrast with these dessert 
kinds that fail to ripen, and are therefore 
tough and dry, will agree with this verdict. 
Having grown them largely and tried them 
frequently, my opinion is that the following are 
the best sorts in cultivation:— 

Catillac —A fine free-cropping sort that does 
well in any form. We grow it as a bush and 
espalier, and get wonderful crops that remain 
fit for use until late in the spring. 

Verulam. —A fine hardy sort, makes a good 
standard, and crops very freely. As a bush or 
pyramid, it carries fine crops, which should be 
thinned freely in early summer. 

Uvedale’s St. Germain is probably tbo 
largest of all stewing Pears, bub from its great 
size fluid weight, is liable to get blown on by 
autumn gales, unless it is afforded the protection 
of a wall, or else grown as an espalier. All 
these stewing Pears require to be left on the 
tree as late in the season as possible. The end 
of October or first week in November is the 
right time for gathering, and sui a profitable 
crop they will hold their own with any of the 
dessert kinds. G. 


Apple Lord Snffleld.—I admit that this 
variety often breaks down with canker or over¬ 
cropping on light soils, and that not a few have 
worked the heeds of LordSuffield with Welling¬ 
ton, Warner’s King, Golden Spire, Lord Gros- 
venor, Blenheim Orange, Bismarck, etc. Still, 
others find Lord Suffield when in season the beat 
Codlin in the world for creams, sauces, puddings, 
and pies. Like most of the family, the old 
Keswick, for example, it suffers severely from 
overcropping, and varieties that bear freely every 
year are not generally distinguished by pro- 
longed life.—p.j 
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Pests. 

Cherries very rarely escape an attack of black 
aphis, but early summer pruning or stopping, 
followed by forcible syringings first with a 

decoction of soft soap and Quassia chips and 
then clear water will usually get rid of this peat. 
Without being particularly tender, Cherry- 
blossom is yet frequently damaged by frosts ; 
hence the wisdom of covering or protecting with 
doubled fish nets hung loosely over them. Thus 
treated nearly every flower is followed by a fruit, 
and in many cases the set of fruit is heavier than 
should be left to ripen. Thinned out with 


Shape of trees. I 

For walla, fan-shaped trees are most to be 
preferred, though stiff-growing Cherries succeed 
well under either horizontal training or a modi¬ 
fication of the two systems, fan shaped trees 
having their branches gradually brought to a 
horizontal position. The stronger-growing va¬ 
rieties, or the Hearts and Bigarreaus, should be 
allowed good room to grow, much-restricted 
trees forming far too much breast-wood to be 
productive. These, then, should be planted not 
less than 24 feet apart, and if the walls are 
12 feet and upw’ard in height, so muoh the better. 
May Duke and varieties of similar habit of 
growth may be planted 18 feet apart. Cordons, 
though sometimes recommended, require to be 
frequently root-pruned in order to check exube¬ 
rant growth, and they then succeed fairly well. 
These, if single, ought to be worked on the 
dwarfing or Mahaleb stock, and if single- 


all are left hanging some m 
the rest be of poor quality, 
fully ripe before they are 


Cherries can be grown remarkably well under 
glass, and bushes, either planted out or in pots, 
present a most attractive appearance when the 
fruit is ripe. The wonder is eo few houses have 
been put up for them. Hard forcing should not 
be attempted, but they could yet be had by 
gentle forcing ready to use late in April, a good 
selection of varieties keeping up the supply till 
late in June. 


pots the house could be 
cleared in time for a good late crop of Tomatoes 
to be had, the rest for the trees outside being 
most desirable. I. 


2149.— Pruning young Apple trees. 

—The object of pruning young trees is to briDg 
them into a fruitful condition. In buth trees 
the first thing to be done is to get a good 
foundation of three or four branches. These 
should be pruned back the next season to out¬ 
side buds, in order that the resulting thcots 
may not grow inwards and thus keep the light 
from the centre of the tree. Every succeeding 
3 ear, at pruning-time, care should be taken to 
cut out crossing shoots, or any that may inter¬ 
fere with the growth of others more favourably 
situated. As a matter of fact, when the tre<s 
are well looked after during the summer, little 
winter-pruning is necessary. I always prefer 
to go round the young trees frequently whilst 
the} T are making their growth, and to shorten 
back to about 8 inches all shoots not necessary 
for the furnishing of the trees. These cut¬ 
back shoots, which will throw out later growths, 
cm in the winter be cut back again, and will 
eventually form fruit-spurs, their removal 
during the summer throwing extra vigour 
into the remaining growths, and allowing them 
the maximum amount of sun and air to ripen 
and solidify the young wood. After the first 
pruning, to secure the foundation, the leading 
shoots may be left at their full length. A 
hollow form, with from seven to ten outward- 
curving branches, situated at equal distances 
from each other, is the best for bush trees, 
more being lost than gained by the retention 
of too many main branches. In some gardens 
trees have no chance of proving their capa 
bilities as fruit-bearers because of the irrational 
pruning, to which they are subjected, and give 
the idea that the operator has gone to work in 
a haphazard way, aware that something should 
be cut, but quite in the dark as to the ultimate 
efleot of his handiwork, which often results in 
a thicket of badly-ripened wood and a sparse 
crop of fruit on the outer branches.—S. W. F. 

Pruning Cob nuts and Filberts. —I 

see in Gardening of Dec. 28th an account of 
how Cob-nuts should be pruned, but “ G. W. S.” 
does not say when the pruning he advises should 
be done. Would you kindly answer me this, 
also saying whether it would do to plant Cob¬ 
nuts and Filberts in the spring, and what sized 
plants should be planted ?—W. G. M. 

* # * I am pleased to tupplement the remarks 
as to the culture of Cobs and Filberts, and in 
omitting to state the pruning season, my reasen 
for doing so was that I thought it would be 
taken for granted that pruning was best done 
when the leaf had fallen, thesearlier the better, 


The Black Heart Cherry 


Mahaleb stock is to be preferred, and the dis¬ 
tances apart may vary from 9 feet for the May 
Duke family, and 12 feet for the stronger growers 
generally. 

Pruning. 

A certain amount of rather hard pruning will 
always be nectssary for a time, or till a good 
foundation is laid, but afterwards the leading 
shoots should be reserved to their full length. 
The more they are pruned the more strong wood- 
growth is formed ; whereas shoots left to their 
entire length will flower sparingly perhaps the 
next season and be wreathed in flower the second 
spring following, a cluster of fruit-buds invari¬ 
ably forming at the same joints in after years. 
All superfluous summer growths ought to be 
early stopped at the fifth or sixth joint and the 
break from these at the first joint. Then if 
shortened to 1 inch in length at the winter 
pruning the fruit-buds at the base will open 
strongly and be followed by clusters of fruit, the 
foundation of what may be termed a good per¬ 
manent fruiting-spur being laid. When this 
method of pruning does not answer well, owing, 
it may be, to the trees not having sufficient 
head room, thej 7 ought to be treated similarly 
to Morellos or Peaches, a moderate number of 
young shoots being laid in during the summer, 
and reserved to their full length at the winter 
pruning, all flowering with moderate freedom 
the following summer. This necessitates cut¬ 
ting out each winter much of the\vood that has 
only fruited once, while root-pruning should be 
frequently practised when necessary to check 
a too vigorous growth. 


races. Thus there are Geans red and black, 
Black Hearts and Red Hearts, or Bigarreaus, 
and Griottes black and red. The Geans are 
rigid and spreading in habit, and have long thin 
leaves, while the fruit is obtuse, heart-shaped. 
Of the black varieties, Black E*gle and Early 
Rivers are perhaps the best, Frogmore Early 
being preferred of the red-fruited forms. The 
Heart or heart-shaped section comprises several 
very excellent and popular varieties. The trees 
are of much the same habit of growth as the 
Geans, and a good selection would consist of 
Black Tartarian, Late Black, Elton, Bigarreau 
Napoleon, and Governor Wood, with Florence 
for a late crop of fine, if not particularly richly- 
flavoured fruit. The Griottes comprise the 
popular May Duke and Late Duke, Reine 
Hortense being also a worthy member of the 
same family. The trees in these cases are of 
stiff, upright habit of growth, and have large 
and broad leaves, while the crop is usually very 
heavy. From the foregoing the following six 
might be selected, and are given in their order 
of ripening: Early Rivers, Governor Wood, 
Black Tartarian (Bedford Prolific a good sub¬ 
stitute), May Duke, Bigaprepu Napoleon and 
Florence. 
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as the Nat soon begins to pash oat oatkias and 
start into growth. In the oase of trees oat 
book hard one season, I have with advantage 
rednoed the shoots to admit light and air daring 
the growing season, as by this means the wood 
required for next year is firmer and better 
ripened. With regard to time of planting, 
November, December, and January are prefer¬ 
able to spring, bat doubtless trees planted in 
spring will grow, only they require more water 
and make less progress. I would advise layers 
at least 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and you would 
find larger than that most profitable, 5 feet 
being a nice size. The smaller layers soon grow 
freely in good, deeply-dug land. Secure those 
on a leg or single stem, and after planting, 
malch the surface with short litter to protect 
the roots and save watering.—G. W. S. 

Pear Bergamotte d’Esperen.—I have 
read a very interesting article in Gardening, 
No. 675, upon Bergamot Pears, in which the 
writer praises the above fruit (d’Esp^ren) as one 
of the best. Gan the Editor or one of his 
readers explain why my experience has been 
diametrically opposite? I possessed twenty- 
seven fine, healthy young trees a few years back, 
whioh bore abundantly, and averaged annually 
in produce a bushel each. These were carefally 
gathered last of all my fruit, and stored in a 
oool place ; but oat of all this abundance only 
aboat half-a-bashel fairly ripened, and these 
proved year after year to be poor, tasteless, and 
insipid. This was my experience for three 
seasons, after which they were ruthlessly 
deoapitated, grafted with other sorts, and for 
the past two years have borne for me Pitmastoa 
Duchess, Beurre Diel, Dachesse d’Angouleme, 
and Marshal de la Cour. These latter are, of 
oonrse, from the second grafting, the original 
stook being Pear. As I have said, the trees 
were healthy and vigorous, and the little 
Bergamots came in clusters, which had to be 
thinned liberally. Whenoe came the failure in 
quality—from the Pear-stook or the soil? 
Surely not the latter, for my garden produoes 
very ohoioe Pears of many kinds.—G. M. F., 
Isleworlh . 

In my note on Bergamot Pears, if 
44 G. M. F.” will look again, I think he will 
observe that I stated Bergamotte d’Eapdren was 
one of the best of its section. Like him, I 
should never class this Pear as superior to all 
others. I may not have made my meaning 
sufficiently plain, and am greatly obliged to 
44 G. M. F.” for giving me the opportunity of 
doing so. As a class, Bergamot Pears are 
inferior to many others, and I may be asked why 
advise such ? But Bergamotte d’Espdren is one 
of the few really good Pears that will keep into 
the spring, and it was on account of its keeping 
properties I selected it as the best of the section, 
and with a place in all collections where keeping 
Pears are required. For market I am aware it 
is not suitable; its size is against it, and the 
public do not like fruits of such appearance. 
Flavour is of little importance to the seller, a 
large fruit of nioe appearance being invaluable. 

I now come to 44 G. M. F.’s ” objection to the 
quality of the above, and doubtless the variety 
on the Pear stock in oertain soils is not 
reliable. Perhaps his garden is low-lying or 
wet, as this again greatly alters the character 
of the fruit in my opinion. This variety on 
the free or Pear - stock is poor, and as 
“ G. M. F.’s ” original stock was the Pear, 
this in a measure accounts for his want of 
success. I never use the Pear-stock for this 
variety; it is often employed, but raisers of 
fruit-trees err in this respect, and the stock, 
in my opinion, is a most important detail. 
44 G. M. F.” states that Pears grow well in 
his garden, and my experience is that there 
is less difficulty in growing the fruit than 
there is in keepiog it. He may not require 
Pears in the spring, and the kinds he names 
are useless for keeping; they may be good 
selling kinds, as size is their chief merit. We 
will take Pitmaston Daohess first; this is not 
good after the early part of November. It is 
handsome and does well in any form or on any 
stock, not needing thinning out, as Berga¬ 
motte d’E*p4ren. Dachesse d’Angouldme is 
large, but second rate in flavour. It is a showy 
fruit but does not keep ; the same remarks 
apply to Marshal de la Cour. It is large and 
mostly grown for its appearanoe, and doubt¬ 
less as a market/fruit wcnld l^ preferred 
Digitized by VjjOOQlL 


to smaller kinds of superior quality and keep¬ 
ing. The writer of the article on Bergamot 
Pears grows about two hundred varieties, and 
studies the question of soil and Btock. It is 
surprising how quality differs in some soils. I 
have grown these fruits in some dozen counties, 
and the soil affects some kinds more than others. 
For instance, the late Pears are much influenced 
by a poor, thin soil, alio those kinds whioh bear 
too freely. I have noticed that some kinds, 
such as the one named, are far superior in the 
east and west of England than in the south. In 
the west it was our best late Pear, and in the 
south it was not nearly as good ; but we get 
excellent fruit from cordon trees on the Quince- 
stook, whereas those on large pyramids are not 
nearly as well flavoured. Some on the Pear- 
stock are too robust and crack badly in poor, 
thin soil.—G. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING HARDY FLOWERS. 

Tub question of the propagation of summer- 
bedding plants from cuttings will soon require 
attention, and although the actual numbers of 
such plants show a steady decrease with each 
succeeding year, the fact that nearly all that 
are used are spring-struok stuff is bound to make 
the propagator busy at this season of the year. If 
there is no special propagating-house with hot 
water to supply the bottom-heat, a substitute 
must be found for this in the shape of a rather 
deep pit well filled with good Oak or Beech- 
leaves, with a little stable-manure added in thin 
layers as the work progresses. There should 
always be the means provided of working inside 
the propagating pit, and if these do not already 
exist, it is advisable to throw out enough soil to 
allow for head room. If the pit is not of suffi¬ 
cient depth, leave space for a narrow path at 
the back and run up a slight wall, or, failing 
this, a fence of stout slabs to keep the heating 
material together. This may sound a very 
rough-and-ready arrangement to those who are 
provided with the best appliances, but it must 
be remembered that many gardeners have to 
furnish a lot of stuff under rather awkward 
conditions. One may regret the necessity for 
this, and advocate specially in such oases the 
strengthening of the herbaceous class, but until 
this is done, and beds and borders have to be 
filled with other things, it is simply a question 
of doing the best under existing circumstances. 
With respect to the type of a good bedding 
plant to be ready by the end of May, it 
cannot be too strongly enforced that one 
thoroughly good plant is worth four or five 
leggy, stick-like subjects. A typioal plant 
should be sturdy and stocky, breaking away well 
from the stopping and thoroughly well hardened. 
The extensive use of Fuchsias, Begonias, both 
Tuberous and Fibrous, and Antirrhinums has 
greatly reduoed the number of Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums of average size—that is, the Vesuvius, 
Amaranth, and Jacoby types, and with plenty 
of silvery Centaureas one can dispense with the 
Flower of Spring and Bijou types. I fiad the 
dwarfer varieties useful for small beds or for 
massing in quantity round taller plants. West 
Brighton Gem, Surprise, and Golden Harry 
Hieover are struck singly in small pots and 
pinched onoe or twice to ensure a sturdy plant. 
I am striking a batch of Turtle’s Surprise this 
year for bedding. I fancy from its dwarf habit 
and free-flowering properties it should be an 
acquisition. The idea is to use it in connection 
with Centaureas or in quantity with occasional 
plants of Eucalyptus. Where any stock of 
special varieties of Verbenas and Petunias has 
been kept over from the preceding season, the 
stock pots may be plaoed presently in warmth, 
so that the young tops may oome away by the 
time the outtings are required. One of the 
earliest things to be started should be Ageratum 
A good stock of it is always aooeptable, as it is 
a 'wonderfully useful little thing for dwarf 
beddiog arrangements. Vesuvius and Mrs 
Clibran Troproolums are two very useful plants 
in their respective shades of colour, and they 
osseas the merit of doing well in poor soil, 
owe ring profusely without rank growth. The 
propagation of* any plants that are of rapid 
growth and oome away quickly into good bushy 
stuff may be deferred until later in the season, 
suoh, for instance, as Lobelias, the variegated 


Mesembryanthemum and Sedum, and the 
Iresiner. Any plants required for special pur¬ 
poses, as early planting in boxes, etc., should 
be among the first started, the trailing Campa¬ 
nulas, white and blue, Harrison’s Musk, Ball of 
Fire Tropreolum, one or two good Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, as Mme. Thibaut and Jeanne 
d’Arc, and a thoroughly good strain of Petunia 
are examples of such requisites. Young plants of 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Begonias that are re¬ 
quired for a similar purpose may also be moved 
along to be ready at the same time. Any herba¬ 
ceous plants required for special work may also 
soon receive attention Autumn-struck cuttings 
of Antirrhinums and Pentstemons may be boxed 
off or planted out in frames if any suoh are 
available, and rooted slips of Phlox, both the 
early and late-flowering varieties, inserted 
singly in small pots. Any stock of herbaceous 
Lobelias, too, that had to be lifted and have 
been wintered in boxes may be gone over soon, 
divided and re-boxed, allowing sufficient room 
so that they can presently be transferred to the 
open ground without any injury to the root. 
In this list of plants may also be included the 
Marguerite strain of Carnations, which are 
perfectly hardy and come safely through the 
sharpest winters. When kept on through the 
winter the 44 grass ” should be thinned out, the 
best shoots pegged here and there to cover the 
ground, and a little soil or peat-Moss-manure 
where this is available shaken in among the 
plants. Seed of this strain can be sown early 
in February in boxes and placed in a vinery at 
work or in a propagating pit fairly well up to 
the glass, and if the seedlings are pricked off 
into a suitable compost so soon as they can be 
handled, nice sturdy little plants are available 
by the end of April. 

Whilst on the subject of herbaceous plants I 
should like to note that if any small bits of new 
species or varieties are acquired, they should be 
planted in the nursery-beds pending the oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing as soon as practicable. In 
common, doubtless, with many others, I used tc 
give them a place at onoe on the herbaceous 
border, the result being a wonderfully mixed up 
affair, with not enough of any one plant to make 
a creditable display. The spell of frost last 
week afforded an opportunity of finishing the 
mulching of herbaoeous borders, enough peat- 
Moss-manure having been saved for the purpose, 
and as there was a little to spare, the Carnation 
and Viola-beds received the benefit of it. Any 
that can be obtained from the present time 
through next month will be transferred to the 
beds of Polyanthus. T. 


TWO NEW TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 

Now that so much attention is being devoted 
to this extremely interesting and beautiful 
little flower, first-class additions to the list of 
varieties, worth growing, should be welcomed 
by all those who wish to improve upon the list 
of these already cultivated. The first variety 
calling for special mention is :— 

Ethel Hancock. —Those who know and 
appreciate the tufted habit of the 44 Sylvia” 
type of flower, will at once reoognise the value 
of this variety as a good bedding sort. The 
blossoms are of medium size, and of the purest 
white, with a rich golden eye, and rayless. 
They are also of considerable substance, and 
keep in fresh condition for a long time. At the 
Viola conference held at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaaton, Birmingham, in August, 1894, this 
variety was unanimously granted a first-class 
certificate, and was considered by several of 
those attending the conference as the best 
novelty there It is best described as the 
whitest Viola in cultivation. The constitution 
is a most vigorous one, is typically tufted in its 
habit, and came through the last winter better 
than the majority of the older-named sorts. 
Very free flowering from March until October. 
The next variety is 

A. J. Rowbeery. —This should be consi¬ 
dered one of the very best exhibition varieties 
yeti raised, and is sure to be largely grown by 
all exhibitors of the flower. The colour is best 
described as deep bright yellow, rayless, and of 
large size. When made into a spray and plaoed 
judiciously on a stand, the effect produced is 
most striking. The constitution is a vigorous 
one, whioh is sure : to encourage its extended 
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cultivation. Mr. G. McLeod, I understand, 
raised this acquisition, which was exhibited by 
its namesake at the Birmingham Viola Con¬ 
ference, 1805, when a first-class certificate was 
awarded for it. The Royal Horticultural and 
other societies have also recognised its sterling 
qualities. The first-named variety is being 
distributed by Messrs. H. Cannell and Soob, 
Swanley, and the latter by Mr. Septimus Pye. 

D. B. Crane. 


Falmouth gardens In December. T 

There are at present flowering in the open air 
in the Falmouth gardens the following plants : 
Acacia sp.. Acanthus mollis, Abutilon megapo- 
tamicum, A. Darwini tesselatum variegatum and 
vars., Crusader, Prince of Wales, etc., Actinotis, 
Aly88um, Anemone, Arabia, Arbutus, Aralia 
Sieboldi (8 feet high), Begonia semperflorens 
rubra verna, Berberis Darwini, B. Bealli, Borage, 
Krowallia elata, Campanulas, Cannas, Calceo¬ 
larias, Catananche ccerulea, Choisya ternata, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Centaureas, Chrysan¬ 
themums in var., C. segetum, Cistus hirsutup, 
etc., Coronilla glauca, Corydalis lutea, Cycla¬ 
men Atkinsi, Cuphea platycentra, Datura 
sanguinoa, Desfontainea spinosa, Dianthus Hed- 
dewigi, Diplopappus chryaophyllus, Erica 
carnea, E mediierranea, Eryngium pandani- 
folinm (12 feet high), Escallonias in var., 
E^chscholtzias, Eupitorium Weinmannianum 
(7 feet high), Fragaria indica, Fuchsias in var., 
Genistas in var. (12 feet high), Geraniums, 
Gentians, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Heliotropes, 
Hellebores in var., Helianthua in var , Hydran¬ 
gea quercifolia, H. hortenais and var., Hyperi¬ 
cum Uralum, H. calycinum, Iris stylosa, 
Iberis gibraltarica, I. sempervirens, I. Pruiti, 
Jasmine (yellow), Jerusalem Sage, Lobelia cardi 
nalis, L. ccerulea, etc., Laurustinus in var., 
Leptospermum baccatum, Marguerites, Mari¬ 
golds, Magnolia excelsa, Mallows, Mesembryan- 
themum, Mignonette, Muhlenbeckia deflexa, 
<E noth era, Oiearia Gunniana, Osmanthus ilici 
folius, Pentatemon, Pernettya, Periwinkle, 
Phlox, Pittosporum Tobira, Polyanthus in var., 
Poppy, Potentilla atrosanguinea, Primula cash 
meriana, P. obconioa, P. japonica, P. vulgaris, 
Raspberries, Reineckia carnea, Ricinus com 
munis and var., Rhododendron Nobleanum and 
hybrids, Roses in great var., Salvia involucrata 
Bethelli, Saxifraga crassifolia, Scabio»a in var , 
Soillas, Senecio petasites, Schizoatylis ccccinea, 
Skimmia, Snapdragons, Solanum jasminoides, 
Stocks, Tritoma, Tussilago fragrans, Tree To¬ 
mato (10 feet high), Tropseolum in var , Vibur¬ 
num (9 feet high), Violets in var., Veronica 
Lyalli, V. anomala, V. diosmjefolia, V. ligusti- 
folia, V. Colensoi, V. elliptica, Wallflowers, etc. 
—Howard Fox (Rosehill) in the Field. 

2103.— Flowers for garden facing 
north. —“ Toffy ” ought to be able to grow 
Christmas Roses in his garden if he adds some 
good loam and leaf-mould to his light soil. 
Solomon’s Seal does well in the shade, as do 
the Montbretias, of which I saw some flower¬ 
ing profusely in a wood last summer. Lilies 
of the Valley are partial to a somewhat 
shaded situation, but must be fed well on light 
soil if they are to suoceed. The stronger- 
growing Campanulas, such as grandis, g. alba, 
i&tifolia, and the biennial C. pyramidalis (the 
Chimney Campanula) will grow and flower in 
shady places, and the German Flag Irises will 
thrive in almost any situation and soil. If he 
procured a few loads of peat many of the 
American Lilies could be grown, which are very 
beautiful, notably canadenie, pardalinum, super- 
bum, and Humboldti. The lovely white Wood 
Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), which is also a 
peat-lover, prefers shade to sunlight, and the 
Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile) will 
also flower in the shade, if grown in peat. 
Myosot.g dissitiflora lasts much longer in the 
shade than where scorched by the sun, though it 
is a trifle later in coming into bloom, and the 
beautiful Welsh Poppy (Meconopais cambri- 
cum) has bloomed all through the summer 
along a path in my garden where it never gets a 
glimpse of the sun. The foregoing plants with 
those mentioned in the answer to his query will 
give “Toffy” a fair latitude of selection.— 
S. W. F. 


Bedding plants. —If a decision has not al¬ 
ready been mide as to the numbers and variif' 
of tender p^nvs required 


no time should be lost in doing so ; it is useless 
blaming the propagator for deficiencies unless 
he knows accurately what is required of him. It 
may be well at this time to recall the general 
aspect of the flower garden in 1895 with the 
view to remember success and failure. Person¬ 
ally I am inclined to give extra prominence this 
year to Antirrhinums, Fuchsias, and Violas, and 
to considerably reduce the number of Zonal 
Pelargoniums.—E. 


THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

Why so handsome a plant should be so seldom 
seen it is very difficult tn say, the more so as we 
see plants far less ornamental and much more 
difficult to manage, taking up valuable space 
and time. When once planted in the proper 
position there is only one thing necessary to 
ensure success, and that is to let the bulbs 
alone. Some amount of patience is, however, 
necessary while the bulbs are becoming estab¬ 
lished, this taking from three to five years, and 
depending to a considerable extent on the size 
of the bulbs when planted. Once they are 
established they should not be disturbed for 
years, when they will each year be a source of 
pleasure and increased beauty in any garden. 
The position the bulbs should occupy is of 
considerable importance, and there is no better 
place than at the foot of a wall with a south 
aspect. In such a place they will be dry, warm, 
and well-drained, which are the more im¬ 
portant details to success. A good depth 
of soil also is of primary importance. The soil 
should, if fairly good, be dug to a depth of 
3 feet, or, failing a sufficient depth of soil, it will 
be be»t excavated to this depth and replaced by 
suitable material. Rough, lumpy peat and good 



The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna). 


fibrous loam of a somewhat stiff character, in 
equal parts, may form the bulk. To two bar¬ 
rowfuls of the above add one bushel each of 
partly-decayed leaves and old mortar rubbish. 
Six inches or thereabouts of brickbats to form 
a drain should be placed in first, laying some 
rough sods of turf cut thick over the drainage, 
then fill in the soil to about 18 inches of the 
surface. At this point turn in some partly- 
decayed cow-manure, adding 3 inches more soil 
and mixing the whole together in the trench. 
Now add another 3 inches of soil without 
manure, and having made the soil firm, plant 
the bulbs—that is to say, the base of the bulbs 
should be from 10 inches to 12 inches below the 
surface, the bulbs themselves being of large 
size. Place a layer of sand at the base of each 
bulb and also surround the bulbs with the same 
material. In covering the bulbs make the soil 
quite firm. 

The best time in the year to replant this 
Amaryllis is the month of June, though bulbs in 
the dry state may be obtained at the present 
time from the best dealers. These should be 
planted at once. Some may think possibly that 
this plant requires a good deal of trouble, but no 
one who has seen the grand masses of it flower¬ 
ing beside one of the Orchid-houses at Kew 
could ever regard any trouble too great to secure 
similar results. Here may be seen bulbs pro¬ 
ducing two, three, and sometimes four spikes 
each, the latter rising to nearly or quite 2j£ feet 
high, bearing as many as seven or nine flowers 
in an umbel. 

Some of the rose-pink shaded flowers are ex¬ 
tremely delicate, while others are equally showy 
in their purple-red tints, and others, again, are 
white, washed or suffused with satin-pink. 
Where healthy and good bulbs are planted at 
the start, these will become established in a 


year or two, and give no more trouble beyond 
watering them in their growing season and 
occasionally with liquid-manure. E. 


THE QUILLED GERMAN ASTER. 

I think the quilled German Aster is beginning 
to be more generally recognised as a valuable 
type for cutting than it was a few years ago. 
Of late years there has been a tendency to grow 
larger Asters, of which the Comet is the latest 
type, and a kind of reaction against these 
bigger forms is setting in. For beauty, sym¬ 
metry, chaateness, and variety the quilled Aster 
—provided, of course, the strain is good (and 
there is a difficulty in obtaining one at the 
present day)—is unequalled, if we except the 
bouquet varieties among the flat-petalled types. 
It may be objected to that the growth of the 
quilled Aster is rather tall and the flower-stems 
spreading, yet a line of plants of uniform height 
and quality is a very pleasing object in a 
garden. The stems are long, stout, and rigid, 
and therefore particularly well adapted for 
cutting, and they endure fresh and bright for 
some time in a cut state. 

As an exhibition flower the quilled Aster is 
very attractive. In the West of England one 
sees the flowers at their best. The shows held at 
Taunton, Bath, Trowbridge, and other western 
towns bring together superb stands of this 
flower, produced by means of good cultivation. 
The quilled Aster bunches well, as has been 
demonstrated at some of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society—much better, 
indeed, than some of the large flat-petalled 
types. 

Those who grow for exhibition sow the seeds 
thinly in the month of April, using pans of very 
rich soil, with a mixture of leaf- 
mould and a liberal allowance of sand. 
The pans are placed in a cold frame, 
and the lights kept closed until the 
seedlings appear above the surface, 
and as they increase in size water has 
to be given carefully, with an abun¬ 
dance of air to make them stocky. 
When the plants show the second 
and third leaves it is the custom to 
prick them off into boxes of similar 
soil, and at 2 inches apart, keeping 
them close for three or four days, and 
then exposing them by day, but pro¬ 
tecting them from late frosts at night. 
Care is taken to get the plants as 
sturdy as possible, and when they are 
3 inches in height, and before they 
show signs of sending up a stem, they 
are planted out where they are to flower, 
generally in lines 20 inches apart, the 
plants a foot apart in the lines. The bed 
is made of rich soil, and some cultivators 
prefer strong pig-manure to any other, as it 
appears to impart size to the flowers. Stakes 
are placed to the plants. In order to have fine 
blooms for exhibition, a covering of light canvas 
is employed, not only to ward off hot sun or rain, 
but to assist the flowers in developing gradually. 
Plants grown in this way will supply an 
abundance of bloom from the first week in 
August until the end of October. As a matter 
of course, the plants are freely watered when 
necessary. 

The plants do not require continuous sunshine 
to flower well, but they may be said to revel in 
cloudy, dry days and abundant night dews. It 
may be added that under ordinary garden culture 
the plants should be in rich soil and have an 
occasional dressing of some artificial manure. It 
is astonishing how many blooms a plant will 
produce, and they last for a long time when 
placed in water. Of varieties there are many. 
Some are self-coloured, some are mottled in two 
or three colours, and some are rendered parti¬ 
coloured by having two distinct zones of colour, 
but all are very attractive and well deserving of 
culture. R. 


Anemone j aponica Honorlne J obert. 

—When in the neighbourhood of Belfast in Sep¬ 
tember I saw a very fine lot of this beautiful 
autumn-flowering plant. The plants, which 
formed the back row in a mixed border in the 
kitchen garden, were about 4 feet high, nearly 
as much through, and a perfect mass of bloom. 
The soil in which they grew was of a clayey 
nature, and evidently suited them.—C. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Abeltas.— These are not shrubs for Britain 
generally, being too tender, except for the 
warmest spots along the south coast. The most 
familiar of the family is A. rupestris, a Chinese 
ipecies, graceful in growth, and bright with the 
colour from many pink flowers in early autumn 
days. 

Aloysia citriodora (Sweet Verbena). — 
Lovers of garden plants know this best, perhaps, 
as the Lemon-plant. I have seen, under the 
shelter of the massive terrace wall in the 
gardens of Tan-y-bwloh, North Wales, and 
other places, glorious shrubs of this fragrant- 
leaved Aloysia, delicate green in colour, 
and, unfortunately, tender. It is worth a 
warm nook, as in the buttress of an old wall, 
and delights in the light soil and warmth of 
southern seaside gardens. In districts less mild 
than on the south coast a little protection from 
a mat or coal ashes over the crown of the root 
will give the plant an additional safeguard 
against treacherous winters. 


raising new kinds and growing the bushes well. 
But English raisers, as Mr. Anthony Waterer, 
Knap-hill, Woking, have accomplished big 
results in getting a race of hybrids splendid in 
colour and a great advance in form. The flowers 
are borne in neat trusses, each bloom broad, 
bold, well-shaped, and in some instances later 
in flowering, carrying thus the season of hardy 
Azaleas into the summer. Mrs. Anthony Waterer 
is one of the best of the more recent kinds, and 
well worth a name, its flowers almost perfect in 
form and pure-white, except for a suffusion of 
delicate yellow on the upper segments. The 
race originated by intercrossing the North 
American, as A. calendulacea and A. nudiflora 
with A. pontica. There is also a feast of colour 
in the autumn season, when the foliage turns to 
many rich and lovely tints—bright red, brown, 
chocolate, and allied shades, sometimes melting 
one into the other, sometimes self, but always a 
pleasure to see. A. mollis is a very early- 
flowering shrub from China and Japan, dwarf 
and with brilliant-coloured flowers ; too mono¬ 
tonous, however, and more apt to suffer from 
frosts than those of other kinds. A. amceaa 
we see generally in greenhouses, but it is 
I quite hardy, except in the most northerly 



Kuelreuteria paniculata in flower. (See pa^e C95.) 


Azaleas. —The hardy Azilea is a glorious 
shrub, but overshadowed by the leafy Rhodo¬ 
dendron—a noble, spreading evergreen, it is 
true, though too vigorous and plentiful in many 
gardens. Not a few gardens are overrun with 
Rhododendrons, which crowd out beautiful 
things, amongst them the hardy Azileas. The 
two can be jadiciously planted, as the soil that 
suits one is agreeable to the other, but they are 
not to be placed together. They are of distinct 
aspect, the Azalea a low spreading, deciduous 
bush, and seen best boldly grouped in a spot 
sheltered from the late frosts and keen winds of 
spring. The Azalea-bush grows in interest with 
age ; its branches are arranged in tiers, so to 
say, and when the many green leaves unfold 
forth comes a brilliant display of flowers. A 
spicy fragrance scents the air ; it pours from 
these massos of blossom, a picture of varied 
colour, from blood tints to purest white, passing 
through orange, orange-scarlet, buff, salmon, 
pink, and a host of shades, some as delicate as 
the pink blush of a sea-shell, others like tongues 
of flame issuing from the dense growth. These 
hardy Azaleas are^Cstted Ghent Azaleas, from 
the interest thatJ Bslgia^ g <Ji^|ei|a^Showed in 


counties. The dwarf bushes are covered when 
in bloom with small flowers of a magenta colour, 
but not dull, dingy, and unpleasant. The 

Orancje Ball tree (Buddleia globosa) is ten¬ 
der, but when in full health in a southern sea¬ 
shore garden is interesting. It grows quickly, 
and is graceful, the flowers, like little orange 
balls, appearing in early summer. 

Allspice tree (Calycanthus occidentalia) is 
the best of the family, being quite hardy, and 
with % r ery fragrant maroon coloured flowers. 
The two best 

Catalpas are the well-known North Ameri¬ 
can C. bignonioides, also called C. syringiefolia 
and C. Bpeciosa. Few lawn-trees are nobler 
than U. bignonioides, it leaves large and hand¬ 
some, and in August, when scarcely another 
tree is in bloom, forth come the spikes of Horse- 
Chesnut-like flowers ; but the Catalpa would 
bo worth planting if it never bore a blossom ; its 
spreading habit and ample leafage are great 
gains to the garden. It is most happy in moist 

S rnnd, but there are few places in which the 
talpa will not thrive. We care little for 
variegated things, as a rule, but the golden¬ 
leaved variety of this Catalpa is an exception ; 


its leaves are as broad as thoee of the species, 
and rich self golden-yellow in colour ; a welcome 
picture in the garden when it is sufficiently 
large to accommodate a group. Lees is known 
of C. specioea, but it is a fine kind. One Catalpa, 
however, in the garden is sufficient, and that 
one should be C. bignonioides. 

Cherry (Cerasus).—A glorious picture is a 
Cherry orchard in full blossom ; but the tree is 
little considered apait from its juicy fruit 
clusters. Many lovely kinds are in the land, 
And should be sought for by those who like a 
wealth of blossom on the outskirts of the lawn 
in the spring months. The double-flowered 
kinds are better than the single ones ; they last 
longer, a heavy storm of wind or rain shattering 
the frail single flowers. No double Cherry is 
more beautiful than the Chinese Cerasus serru- 
lata, its flowers white, tinted with shell pink, 
enveloping the branches in a misty foam. This 
kind is the same as Waterer’s Double Cherry. 
The common Cherry has double forms of value, 
the flowers as white as a snowdrift. Pink in 
colour are the blossoms of the St. Julian’s 
Cherry, C. Juliana, and other varieties could 
be named. In the small garden one cannot 
have many things, and crowdingis objectionable. 
A lovely tree is the weeping variety named 
pendula of the single-flowered C. Mahaleb. 
Few lawn trees are more graceful, and its beauty 
is bewitching when the slender shoots are 
coloured with a thousand small white flowers. 
The Bird Cherry (C. Pad us) is a native tree, but 
handsome when adorned with its host of droop¬ 
ing dull-white flower clusters, and more hand¬ 
some still are the North American Bird Cherries, 
C. serotina and C. virginiana. The Evergreen 
Laurel and Portugual Laurel belong to the 
same family. The 

Fringe tree (Chionanthus virginicua) is as 
interesting and quaint as any tree in the 
garden. It was introduced a century ago from 
North America, but (not strange to say) is rare. 
I say “not,” for no matter whether a tree is an 
old or recent arrival, it is seldom planted, 
although there are signs that more thought is 
given to the host of beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs that make an annual revelation of 
glorious blossom. The Fringe-tree grows about 
10 feet in height, and is so-called from the 
fringe-like whitish petals, slender, narrow, and 
borne thickly. On sandy, poor soils the 

Bladder Sennas (Coluteas) are happy, but 
they are not shrubs for a imall garden. \Ye 
have a host of things more beautiful in every 
way. C. arboreaceus is the best of the family, 
and the one usually seen in gardens. The 

Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) is one of 
the earliest of trees in flower. It is a herald of 
spring ; even in February, when the weather is 
mild, its leafless shoots bear the tufts of 
small yellow flowers that add a glimmer of gold 
to the fiowerless garden, save the nodding Snow¬ 
drop, and the first glint of the Crocus. The 

Thorns are amongst the important flowering 
shrubs. We know the beauty of the gnarled 
Thorns in many an English park, and if thoee 
who have charge of public and other gardens 
would plant the many beautiful kinds that may 
be put chased cheaply from any good nursery, and 
waste leas money on tender things that need 
artificial warmth in winter, our gardens would 
be more beautiful and interesting. The Thorn 
possesses many phases of beauty. In one kind 
it is the fruit that we seek, in another the 
flower, and in some a combination is presented, 
as in the scarlet-fruited Thorn from North 
America, which has white flowers in eariy 
summer, changing to scarlet fruits in melltw 
autumn. We need not go beyond the common 
Hawthorn or White Thorn (C. oxyacanthe) to 
see the Thorn in its richest dress. A child is 
enraptured with the snowy billows of 
blossom on the “ May ” of an English hedge¬ 
row. It is as if a fleecy cloud had 
settled on the sprawling growths. Varieties are 
numerous, from white to intense carmines, 
through delicate pinks and carmine rosq but the 
most effective are the rich self colours, the deep 
crimson for preference, a rich association with 
the snow-white forms. Paul’s Double Scarlet is 
as well known as any, and is a spleniid Thorn ; 
rich in colour, long-lasting, and as lardy as an 
Oak. Pendula is a weeping-tree or shrub, 
whichever one is pleased to call it, and the 
colour of the berries changes—*>me yellow, 
others white. 

If the garden is sufficiently larce to embrace 
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more than one or two Thorns, the planter can 
select the Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli), which 
grows about 10 feet high ; and distinct, too, is 
t he Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanacetifolia), with 
its cut foliage. Late in flower is the Washing¬ 
ton Thorn (C. cordata), and interesting for that 
reason, but the possessor of an average-sized 
garden will only want one or two Thorns, and he 
need not go further than Paul’s Double Scarlet. 
The Pyracantha is a Thorn (C. pyracantha), 
and a brilliant orange-scarlet-berried shrub, 
familiar upon many house-fronts now, where itj 
orange colour against the dense dark green 
leafage is peculiarly rich and striking. The 
Fiery Thorn, as some are pleased to call it, may 
appear, from its constant use as such, suitable 
only for a wall, but it is pleasing to look upon 
as a bush, though Lcolandi, a variety that fruits 
more freely, is better for this purpose. The 

Brooms (Cytisus), that make a barren, hot 
waste a garden of colour, are not often seen in 
kept places ; but nothing is finer than the 
common Broom (C. scoparius) for covering sandy 
banks and dry wastes where even Grass is un- 
happy. It is not necessary to buy plants, but 
sow seed in the spring months over the ground. 
A distinct variety is Andreanus, in whioh half 
the flower is brownish-crimson, a handsome 
Broom. Beautiful, too, is the White Broom 
(C. albus). In the late days of May a group, or 
even a single plant of this, is wreathed in a 
multitude of flowers of purest white, slender 
wands of blossom, and in an open spot where 
the soil is light the growth will rise 10 feet or 
more in height. There are other Brooms, C. 
nigricans ana the delioate yellow-flowered C. or 
Genista pnecox. The 

Deutzias are much associated with the green¬ 
house. They are forced into early bloom, but 
few shrubs are happier in the open. D. gracilis 
and the double white-flowered variety of D. 
crenata, called the Bride of Rochester or candi- 
dissima, are the two best. Ordinary garden soil 
is suitable for Deutzias. 

Escallonia macrantha is a lovely shrub, 
with dense, glossy, dark green leafage, and 
clusters of rosy-crimson flowers in the summer. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy everywhere, and 
can only be called a southern coast shrub, in the 
bright warm gardens of which it is often a 
picture of beauty. Sanguinea is a variety with 
darker-coloured flowers. Hardier than any 
other Escallonia is E. Philippiana, a lovely 
shrub, with small leaves and a wealth in summer 
of tiny white flowers. E. floribunda may be 
mentioned as a pretty seaside shrub. 

K(ELREuteria paniculata. —The illustration 
on page 694 shows the character of this tree. It 
comeB from China and is suitable for planting in 
small gardens, as it shows its full beauty when 
8 feet to 10 feet high. In spring the divided 
leaves are pretty from their bright colour, and 
in summer we get spikes of yellow flowers, fol¬ 
lowed in autumn by brilliant leaf-tints as rich 
and sumptuous as in any tree, deep yellow and 
brown. The Kcelreuteria likes well-drained 
soil, and is even not averse to chalk. 

E. T. C. 


2077.— Japanese Wineberry.— "T. S.” 

may well try this Bramble in Yorkshire. In 
the last severe winter it suffered no more than 
did Raspberries and the Hazels in the hedge¬ 
rows, both of which lost their longer and more 
succulent shoots In spite of this, however, it 
fruited excellently during the past summer. 
The row of plants that I speak of were planted 
against a strained wire fence running north 
and south, and were without the slightest 
shelter. “ T. S.” might plant some of his 
against a wall, where I should say they would 
certainly be safe from injury. I believe them, 
however, to be quite as hardy as Raspberries. 
They are certainly infinitely more decorative, 
and their fruit, when ripe, is exceedingly 
pleasant.—S. W. F., South Devon . 

Rubus rosaefolltis. —This, mentioned in Gardrmxo, 
Jaii. 4, page 0S0, is a favourite plant in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where it is known as the Sandal - wood Rose. 
Even in this country, if the leaves are rubbed in warm 
weather they (five off a strong scent of sandal-wood. It is 
a good cool-house, winter-flowering plant, and good for 
button-holes.— Grorur P. Wilsox, Ueatherbank, Wey- 
bridge Heath. 9 

New Lilacs on their own r 

that the Americans are beginning to 
value of these and advertise themrand 
Lilacs grafted on the Privet ar/miserab 

Digitized E IjL 


)Ots.—We notice 
*ke notice of the I 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

BEETS. 

Tiie Beet is grown more than formerly, and it 
is certainly a valuable addition to the salad- 
bowl. About the second week in April is the 
time to sow the seed, on ground free from fresh 
manure, and that has been deeply dug and 
trenched. Sow the seed in drills from a foot 
to 15 inches apart, and thin out the seedlings to 
9 inches. Probably no other kitchen garden 
crops, whilst in the seedling state, are so 
tempting to slugs, and to guard against their 
depredations scatter soot in the drills with the 
seeds, and also as soon as the plants emerge 
from the ground. Repeat the application as 
often as necessary until the thinning out of the 
plants is done, when they are too large for the 
slugs to have any damaging effect upon them. 
The 

Storing of Beet is important, and the best 
place to keep the roots in is a cool outhouse or 
shed. Layers of earth, sand, or sifted ashes 
should be placed between the roots, and the 
closer the sand is to them the better they keep. 
There should be no cavities or hollow places 
between the roots. Take care not to bruise or 
shorten the tap-root, and twist (not cut) the 
leaves off by the hand. A splendid Beet is the 
one illustrated. It is the best in flavour and of 


tions, and quickly cripples or ruins them. On 
heavy land seed may be safely sown as late as 
April, or even May. 

To sow, drills about 3 inches deep (rather less 
for the small-seeded kinds) and 2.^ feet apart if 
the rows are to be single, or 3 feet for double 
ones, should be opened, drawing them north and 
south if possible. In these place the seeds 
singly 4 inches to 6 inches apart and then cover 
them in again. Where mice are troublesome, 
the seed should be dressed with moistened red- 
lead before sowing; do not soak them in 
paraffin, which is useless, and often in¬ 
jures the vitality of the seeds. It is a 
reat mistake to crowd these plants, as many 
o. A seed may be dropped in here and there 
when planting Potatoes with excellent results. 
The soil should be rich and fairly deep ; man¬ 
ures supplying phosphates and potash, such as 
superphosphate, bones or bone-meal, kainit, and 
wood-ashes or burnt earth, etc., are more 
valuable generally than those rich in nitrogen 
(ammonia) for this crop. When the plants have 
made a good growth, tne lower trusses of bloom 
are beginning to expand, pinching out the top of 
each will forward and increase the crop to some 
extent, and should the black-fly appear this 
ought to be done at once. For late crops a late 
sowing sometimes does well on heavy, moist 
ground, but as a rule the best way to seoure an 
autumn supply is to cut down a healthy row or 



Nutting’s Dwarf Red Beet, 


free growth, with small, dark, bronzy coloured 
foliage. It always comes of a good shape, not 
forked, and is not too big. Pragnell’s Exhibition 
is the great show Beet; it is handsome, smooth, 
and very early, the colour rich crimson, and the 
flavour good. Cheltenham Green Top is an 
excellent kind, with medium-sized roots, the 
flesh of which is bright red. It grows rather 
coarse, and forks badly in a too light rich soil. 
When a very small Beet is required for salads 
or for garnishing cold meats, Dell’s Crimson is 
the best. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Beans (Broad or common). 

Tuts useful leguminous vegetable—the Faba vul¬ 
garis of the botanist—is a perfectly hardy annual 
plant, succeeding more or less well in almost any 
soil or position, but preferring a rather substan¬ 
tial loamy staple, and an open and sunny posi¬ 
tion. Where the soil is fairly light and warm, 
seed may safely be sown for an early crop in the 
autumn—the early part of November being the 
most suitable time—but on heavy land, and for 
successional bearing, February or the beginn¬ 
ing of March is early enough for the first sowing. 
On very light warm soils, the seed must be sown 
in good time, as when the season is somewhat 
advanced the black aphis or dolphin-fly almost 
invariably attacks the plants under such condi¬ 


two when the first crop is over, and top-dress 
the stumps with rich compost. Should a few 
genial showers succeed they will do well and 
afford a second crop. The best of the numerous 
varieties are the Seville Longpod, Mammoth 
Longpod, Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem, and for 
main crop 9 Taylor’s, and the Broad or Green 
Windsor. 

Beet (Beta vulgaris). 

This variety is a maritime plant, a native of 
Southern Europe, and cultivated chiefly for the 
sake of its roots, which, when oooked, are 
employed as a salad, etc. It is only half-hardy, 
and if started too early the plants are apt 
to “bolt” or run prematurely to seed. 
Seed should consequently not be sown before the 
latter part of April, and, unless very large roots 
are required, the first week in May is early 
enough, and, indeed, no better time than this 
can be chosen. Though thriving fairly well in 
a heavy or clayey state, a moderately light or 
“ free ” and warm soil is most suitable, and an 
open and sunny situation should be chosen. If 
an extra early crop is required, seed of the 
Egyptian, or, better still, of Sutton’s Globe 
Beet, whioh is a great improvement on the other, 
may be sown early in April. The best of the 
ordinary varieties are Dell’s Crimson and the 
Cheltenham or Green-top. 

Sow in drills 15 inohes to 18 inches apart and 
1£ inches deep. Some soak the seed before 
sowing, but this is not really necessary. When 
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up, thin out the young plants gradually, and 
prefer*! ly m showery weather, leaving them 
ultimately 8 inches or 9 inches apart. The thin¬ 
nings may be transplanted if necessary, and if 
done carefully, without breaking the tap root, 
and in showery weather, the plants will grow 
and “bulb” fairly welh Keep the ground 
clean, and lift and store the roots in a cellar or 
clamp, *afe from frost, before the cold weather 
sets in, or Borne time in October. In digging 
Beet, remember that if even the smaller root- 
fibres are much broken the tubers will “ bleed,” 
and suffer in both colour and flavour. The best 
way is to dig a deep trench across the bid, and 

5 ull or lift the roots out with a fork sideways, 
he top should bo twisted, not cut, off. 

As regards manuring, the soil for Beet ought 
to be rich and deeply worked, but it is not a 
good plan to add manure, especially if at all 
fresh, shortly before sowing, as this gives rise 
to forked aod badly-shaped roots. The principal 
elements required by Beet are potash, soda, 
chloride of sodium (salt), and carbonic and 
phosphoric acids—hence, kainit, or wood-ashes, 
salt, superphosphates, soot, and burnt earth, 
with a small quantity of nitrate of soda while 
the plants are in growth, will be found the best 
artificial fertilisers. 

Leaf Beet (Beta Cicla) is a hardy biennial, 
cultivated for the sake of the thick, fleshy mid¬ 
ribs of the leaves, and the leafy portion also is 
sometimes used in place of Spinach. The best 
kinds are the White or Silver-leaf 
Beet, the Curled, and the Red and 
Yellow-stalked. Sow in March and 
August, in drills 18 inches apart, 
and protect from frost with litter. 

Tna 

Perpetfalor Spinach Beet is 
quite distinct, and very useful as a 
substitute for Spinach. Sow in 
spring, in drills a foot apart, and 
cut the leaves frequently, when a 
fresh crop of tender foliage will be 
produced again directly. 

Borecole, 

commonly known as Kale, is a 
section t f the large and invaluable 
Brasses class, and though inferior 
i i point cf flavour to several of the 
other kinds, is prized on account 
of its exceptional hardiness. The 
varieties arc somewhat numerous, 
but the most generally useful are 
the Dwarf Curled or Scotch, the 
Cottager’s Kale, the Jerusalem or 
Asparagus Kale, the Bu:la or Cam¬ 
berwell (very hardy), and for 
garnishing purposes the Variegated 
or Melville’s Kales. The Tree 
Cabbage, or Jersey Kale, is the 
variety of which the stems are 
made into the well known Cabbage- 
tree walking sticks. 

Seed should be sown towards the cud of March 

or early in April, according to the locality and 
the prevailing weather, and again early in May. 
Choose a rather sheltered situation for the early 
sowings, and make the toil fine, but not very 
rich. When well up, prick the seedlings out 
into store beds at about 4 inches apart, if they 
stand thickly, otherwise they may be trans¬ 
planted, when large enough, directly to their 
permanent positions. This may be done in 
June, July, August, or even as late as Septem¬ 
ber, for a late spring supply. The ground 
should be in fairly good heart, but not very rich, 
aid the plants may be placed 18 inches apart 
with a space of 2 feet or 2£ feet between the 
dws. The larger sorts require more space, say 
3 feet to 4 feet apart. Make the soil quite firm, 
and keep the ground clean. The heads should 
n be used until they have been mellowed by 
irost, which greatly improves the flavour. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM VIVIAND MOREL. 

With the introduction of this magnificent Japa 
ncse variety in 1891, quite a new era in the 
history of the Chrysanthemum occurred. The 
French raisers had for years sent ua large con¬ 
signments of seedlings, and the greater propor¬ 
tion of their novelties, after a proper trial, 
found their way to the rubbish heap. Occa¬ 
sionally a variety of real merit came to the 
front, bat nothing had previously been sent to 
this country by the Contmeutal raiccrs to com¬ 
pare with the handsome variety under notice. 
To M. Lacroix belongs the enviable distinction 
of raising Viviand Morel. The description of 
the blossom is as follows Colour, a pleasing 
shade of silky mauve, very large flower, with 
long drooping florets, and exceedingly hand¬ 
some. Seen in perfection early in November. 
When first submitted to the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, it was 
immediately recognised as a remarkable kind, 
and was unanimously awarded a first-class 
certificate. One of the reasons why this new 
Chrysanthemum was so largely sought after in 
the following year was that the blossoms were of 
large size without the slightest trace of coarse- 
OCRS, and the combination of these two good 
qualities at once stamped it as a bloesom of 
much excellence, and invaluable for exhibition. 



Variegated Sweet scented Tobacco (Nico¬ 
tian* affloia foliis vaiieifatis).—The variegated form of the 
popular 8*veet-«cented Tobacco should prove a welcome 
addition to thoee who are ford of variegated fcliage. It is 
-'iual in size to the green kind, and the leaves are prettily 
▼ iriegated with white, which will contrast well with other 
p ante.—W. 

Scotch Laburnum. — Those who are fond of 
laburnum should not fail to plant this, seeing it has many 
advantages over the rommon kind. It is much later in 
coming into hloom. ar.d also bears much longer racemes 
cf flower. The foliage, too, ia much larger and more 
ihinir-g. I also flod it is much freer growing. Many of the 
cf 1 loom la*t summer wire c\er a fcol Jn lergth. 

— Lb'FBET. 
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Chrysanthemum Viviand Morel. 

We can tiace a distinct advance in the form of 
Chrysanthemums from the date of the introduc¬ 
tion of Vivand Morel, and for this reason quite 
a historical value is attached to it. Like 
several other goed sorts, this variety has pecu¬ 
liarities which, until they are understood ami 
overcome, certainly detract from its beauty. If 
the bud is secured too early in the bcosod, the 
resulting blossoms lack colour—iu fact, they 
are best described as a dirty-white. The beat 
time to secure buds is any date between 23rd 
August and the 30th of the same month. 
Blossoms from such buds are usually of a bright 
and lasting colour, and are seen in perfect con¬ 
dition by the first week in November. This is 
timing for London shows. Another peculiarity 
is the peisistent manner in which the “ crown ” 
buds are produced. Early in the year the 
“ break ” bud appears, and following this, at 
different periods, “crown” buds show them¬ 
selves, to the number of three or four, and ulti¬ 
mately the “terminal” buds. Late “crown” 
or early “ terminal ” buds are the beat for this 
variety. The plant is rather dwarf, and may 
be finally potttd into pots of 8J inches 
diameter. 

In looking through the list of the best known 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition we are quite 
safe in asserting that, almost without excep¬ 
tion, on every board of exhibition sorts this 
grand variety may be found. This same variety 
gave ns a sport two or three years ago, the 
colour of which is best described as bronzy- 


yellow—a fitting companion for the original— 
and quite a fabulous price was paid for half the 
limited stock of it. 


THE BEST WHITE-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will some reader kindly tell me the names of 
twelve white Chrysanthemums for December and 
January flowering, when to top, and the latest 
date for topping ? Any information about them 
gratefully received.— A Constant Reader. 

* # # A large number of the readers of Gar¬ 
dening probably feel little interest in the 
culture of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, as 
their desire is to have a profusion of blossoms 
for decorations, both as plants and in the cat 
state, for vases and similar work. Much has 
been written, and rightly so, too, abont the 
early and mid-season varieties, and their value 
during those seasons for exhibition, and for cut 
flowers, but little in reference to thoee sorts 
which should, under ordinary circumstances, 
perfect their blossoms during the dreary months 
of December and the early part of January. 
Those readers of Gardening who wish for a 
prolonged display of Chrysanthemums would 
be well advised it, when making up their selec¬ 
tion of sorts to grow next season, they wonld 
include in their list the whole, or part of thoee 
mentioned. Should this be done, and the 
early and mid season varieties amalgamated, 
Chrysanthemums should always be in blossom 
from September until we are well into the 
month of January. Flowers thus late in the 
year are much in demand, and are highly appre¬ 
ciated, and when one considers bow much 
depends upon a wise and careful selection of 
varieties tor the purpose, the undermentioned 
list should be heartily welcomed by all inte¬ 
rested. Apait from the value of these sorts 
for ordinary home decoration with amateur 
gardeners generally, many of those readeis 
whose living depends upon the production of 
flowers, when they are scarce—and this limited 
supply isouitc a common experience during the 
period under notice—would find the cultivation 
of the late-flowering varieties much more lucra¬ 
tive than glowing this sukjeot for earlier work. 
At any rate, a small batch might be grown 
to prove the truth of this assertion. At Christ¬ 
mas-time particularly White Chrysanthemums 
are always being asked for. The flowers of this 
subject last a very long time if the water in 
which they are stood is occasionally renewed, 
and a small portion of the stem cat off each day. 
There are very few other floral subjects so last¬ 
ing in their character. 

The treatment of the late kinds is somewhat 
different to that practised with the ordinary 
mid season varieties. These late sorts should b* 
propagated during February or the early part of 
March, observing the same rule with reference 
to compost and conditions of propagation as 
advised from time to time in this paper for the 
other sections, the only difference being the 
question of time when the operation has to be 
carried out. At the date proposed for inserting 
the cuttings the days are getting longer and 
becoming much warmer, these more favourable 
conditions assisting in the quicker rooting process 
of the cuttings. Time will be saved and less 
check experienced when repotting if each catting 
be inserted singly in a thumb-pot. After the 
first repotting the soil should be pressed very 
firmly around the ball of the plant being treated, 
and the compost enriched with nicely rotted 
manure and some of the concentrated manures 
which may be advertised in this paper. When 
the young plants are making headway the points 
of the shoots should be taken out and a number 
of the strongest succeeding ones grown on. This 
operation may be repeated two or three times 
more during the early part of the season, the 
last date on which the pinching back may be 
safely done being the first week in July, or at 
the very latest the following week. About the 
second week in September or perhaps later, buds 
should be coming “ thick and fast.” Do not 
leave too many buds on each shoot. If the 
plants be pinched back as advised they should 
be nice and bushy, and if one bud be left to 
each shcot, the display would be a good one, 
and a very gratifying result ultimately 
achieved. 

Regarding food and stimulants, observe the 
rule practised with other Chrysanthemums 
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feeding slightly after the buds are properly 
set, and increasing the strength of the food 
until the maximum quantity is reached. It 
is not advisable to house the plants with the 
other sections, as it must be the aim of the 
grower to keep them growing steadily on. If it 
is possible to stand them in a well-protected 
part of the garden with a southern aspect, they 
may remain out-of-doors until really severe 
weather sets in. A temporary structure in 
which the plants may be placed, and where 
there is sufficient protection against hard 
weather, will answer admirably until a little 
later, when they may ultimately find accommo¬ 
dation in an airy and well-ventilated green¬ 
house. Keep the hot-water pipes just warm 
enough to dispel damp and fog, in this way 
prolonging the display. The following are the 
best of the White Chrysanthemums— 

Japanese. —Lily Love, pure white, long, 
twisted florets; Niveum, snow-white, broad 
florets, very handsome and consistent; The 
Queen, large flower, florets slightly incurving ; 
W. O. Newitt, pure white, long, drooping 
florets; Lady Trevor Lawrence, pure white, 
broad, incurving florets; Princess Victoria, 
creamy-white, large flower ; L. Canning, pure 


white, one of the best free-flowering kinds (do 
not disbud too much) ; Potter Palmer, pure 
white, handsome flower; Princess Blanche, 
creamy-white, slightly tinted rosy-mauve, very 
late, and one of the most useful; New Year’s 
Gift, useful white, with reflexed florets, very 
late ; Fair Maid of Guernsey, loose pet ailed 
white flower, one of the oldest; Ethel, small 
white flower, with erect florets, very late. 

Incurved. —Princess Teck, white, tinted 
blush, useful for variation in form; Eve, 
creamy-white, pretty in form. 

Pompon-Anemones.— Virginale, guard florets 
and disc alike in colour, white. 

Pompon. —Snowdrop, one of the prettiest 
blossoms, each spray should carry several 
charming little flowers. Any of the white 
single-flowering varieties would be of service 
during December, when most of them are fully 
developed, and form a pleasing contrast to the 
Japanese and incurved flowers. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums In An¬ 
glesey. —I read with interest the notes written 
by “Anglesey,” Dec. 7th, in your paper on 
outdoor Chrysanthemums. I can endorse all 
the writer says. I have grown them with very 
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satisfactory results for years out-of-doors, the 
only protection being a high wall faoing south. 
If the blooms are dry they will bear more frost 
than some people suppose. I cut a number of 
flowers on the 18th of December last from Mrs. 
George Bundle, Alfred Salter, Golden George 
Glenny, Lady Selborne, Sceur Melanie, Chris¬ 
tine (pink and white), and others. I have at 
the present time (December 26) some still in 
flower outside, with only a covering overhead. 
—North Wales. 


STANDARD RHODODENDRONS. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pretty 
effect of colour in an old-fashioned garden in 
the north of England, a standard purple-flowered 
Rhododendron against a Copper Beech. The 
dark foliage of the latter formed an effective 
background to the deep purple blossoms of the 
Rhododendrons.—A. Ciiompton-Stansfield. 

Standard Rhododendrons are often unhappy- 
looking objects, torn sometimes by storms of 
wind and rain, but those in the illustration are 
splendid exceptions to the rule, and rising from 
the turf as shown, are bold and effective. At 
the base of the stem an opportunity is given to 


grow many charming flowers—the Grape Hya¬ 
cinths, Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora), 
Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many 
other things. But we like to see in such spots 
unusual things, as the Grape Hyacinths or the 
Zephyranthes, which are, as a rule, none too 
happily placed in gardens, sometimes alto¬ 
gether omitted. The soil that suits the one 
is agreeable also for the other. Rhododendrons 
want a big place to show their full beauty in 
form and colour. In the illustration they are 
seen to advantage, standing out boldly, and in 
suitable association, without other things crowd¬ 
ing them out of shape. We must not forget, 
however, that if standard Rhododendrons, so 
pleasing as the one illustrated, are none too 
common, the shrub itself is often overdone. 
Where soil and olimate suit it, we sometimes 
get a surfeit of Rhododendrons, which run riot 
everywhere, spoiling and crowding beautiful 
things, and creating monotonous effects. We do 
not want this, because there are many flowering- 
trees and shrubs as handsome as the Rhodo¬ 
dendron. 


Chrysanthemums Boule d’Or and 
W. fl. Lincoln (J. V, T.).—We cannot quite 


understand your failure with these two varieties, 
without being in the possession of further de¬ 
tails. If the buds were secured in the early 
autumn, they should not have remained station¬ 
ary as you describe. The first-named variety, 
Beule d’Or, is a difficult one for most amateurs 
to bring to perfection, and you would do well to 
discard it and substitute with other yellow sorts 
equally good, and far easier of culture. The 
only way in whioh to treat this variety is to 
pinch the point out of the shoot about May 7th 
—that is, supposing the plant does not make a 
natural break about this date—and grow on two 
or three of the strongest succeeding growths ; 
unless the plant is a very strong one, you would 
do well to confine yourself to two shoots only. 
Each of these shoots should by the first week in 
August or a few days later produce a crown 
bud, and these must be secured. When 
the buds aro well set feeding should be 
commenced, increasing the strength each 
week until the standard of this material 
has been attained. In this way no difficulty 
should be experienced in obtaining blossoms 
of extra excellence by the first week in 
November. The variety W. H. Lincoln is a 
most consistent variety, and will blossom as 
easily in September as it 
will in November or Decern 
ber, and even later. You 
may have fed or stimulated 
your plants too soon after 
the bud was first secured, 
and not have allowed it to 
properly set first. If a por¬ 
tion of the shoot could be 
seen, no doubt we could in¬ 
form you with certainty. 

Striking Chrysan¬ 
themums. — A trade 
grower recently remarked 
to me that it was a bad plan 
to propagate Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from plants that have 
been highly fed. The cut¬ 
tings, he observed, might 
look stout and the growth 
of the plants afterwards 
appear strong and satisfac¬ 
tory, but in the end, unripe 
wood, blind buds, and de¬ 
formed blooms result. Far 
better is it, he observed, to 
increase the stock from 
plants grown under the non- 
stimulating treatment, even 
though they should be 
smaller and less taking in 
appearance to start with. 
In proof of the truth of his 
assertion, I may mentionthat. 
a batch of plants grown near 
here for the production of 
large blooms and raised 
from ordinary deoorative 
stock produced flowers 
deeper and more solid, 
though somewhat smaller 
and less coarse than are 
generally seen. Moreover, 
the flowers lasted much longer in good condi¬ 
tion. —J • 

Taking Chrysanthemum cuttings 

(Hob). —Chrysanthemum-cuttings are taken 
from the growths produced at the base of the 
old plants. In many instances there are nume¬ 
rous growths ; but, of course, there are a number 
of sorts which are very shy in the production of 
growths suitable for propagation. Always select 
cuttings from those growths which push their 
way through the Boil at a distance from the old 
stem, as these cuttings very rarely produce a 
premature bud. In the case of the “ shy ” sorts, 
you may have to take the cuttings from off the 
stems, as you may never secure others. Make 
the cuttings about 2 inches to 2^ inches in 
length, cutting the stem of them through imme¬ 
diately below a joint formed at the axils of the 
leaves. Use a sharp knife, and cut straight 
across. Insert the cuttings in a compost made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and a 
free use of silver-sand. Mix thoroughly. A 
number of cuttings may be inserted round the 
edge of a 3-inch pot, or a quantity in shallow 
boxes. The best Bystem is to put one cutting in 
a thumb-pot, water with a fine rose, and keep 
them in a temperature of about 45 degs. 

ungiralfrom 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Myrtle. 

Thb glossy evergreen foliage, sweet balsanrc 
fragrance, and numerous pretty white blossoms 
in summer, combine to render the Myrtle & 
favourite subject, whether as a pot-plant or 
when planted out to afford sprays for cutting. 
The broad- leaved Myrtle is amore handsome plant 
than the narrow-leaved kind, and there is also 
a double-flowered form of the former, and one 
of the latter, called Jenny Reiohenbach, of a 
very small and tender habit of growth. The 
plants are propagated by means of cuttings 
of the young shoots, with a “ heel,” inserted in 
sandy soil in the early spring or summer, and 
kept fairly warm, shaded, and moist till rooted. 
Sometimes cuttings of the half-ripened summer 
wood will root if inserted in a cool frame, or 
under a hand-light, in the autumn, but spring 
propagation is the most rapid and certain 
method. When rooted, pot off singly, and 
grow on in ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
shifting into larger pots as soon as the first 
become fairly full of roots. A oompost of good 
fibrous loam, enriohed with a half or third part 
of leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure, and some 
sand, is most suitable, but they are not very 
particular an to soil. Peat may be used instead 
of leaf-mould, if more convenient. Pot firmly 
and drain well. If Myrtles are starved, and 
the growth thereby stunted, or if this, even 
though vigorous, be not thoroughly matured 
towards the autumn, they will not flower well. 
Grow them strongly in fairly rioh soil (or 
better still, plant them out in a cool house), 
giving a good shift each spring, and plenty of 
water and weak liquid-manure while the growth 
is being made. If this is ripened by free 
exposure to sun and fresh air during August 
and September they will flower abundantly 
every year. The plants are also easily raised 
from seed, and in this way extra fine and robust 
examples are obtained. Each purple berry 
contains from 12 to 25 seeds, which, if stored 
for the winter in sand, rubbed out and sown, 
sand and all, in the spring, in a greenhouse, 
will soon germinate and afford vigorous plants. 

Plumbago capensis. 

Ia the way of colour this sub-soandent shrub 
is quite unique, and the plant is, moreover,, 
very robust and floriferous. The white form 
affords a pleasing variety, but of this the 
flowers are smaller and less substantial than 
those of the beautiful sky-blue-coloured kind. 
Of either, cuttings formed of the young lateral 
growths, about 2 inches long, are easily rooted 
in the spring by stripping off two or three of 
the lower leaves, and inserting them closely in 
a pot or pin of light sandy soil,' and well- 
drained. A third or fourth part of fresh, sifted 
Cocoa-nut fibre is an excellent addition to such 
a compost—indeed, the cuttings of these and 
many other plants will root freely in a mixture 
of fine loam, fibre, and sand only, in equal 
parts, the fibre keeping the whole thoroughly 

f orous, and enoouraging the emission of roots, 
n a close, warm frame or propagating-case, 
with shade from sun and a moist atmosphere, 
such cuttings will root in a fortnight to three 
weeks, if in the right condition. When rooted, 
pot off and grow on in a compost of three parts of 
loam, one of leaf-mould, and plenty of sand. 
Good plants may be grown in pots, bub planted 
out under glass, and trained to a wall, pillar, or 
trellis, they are far finer. Cut back old plants 
moderately in the early spring, and when 
breaking again, repot or topdress, and water 
freely. 

Streftosolen Jamesoni 
ia a useful plant with fine heads of bright 
oinnamon-red flowers. It is easily raised from 
cuttings taken in the spring, and treated like | 
those of Plumbago, etc., ana quiokly grows into 
large bushy plants, which flower freely the 
following season.. Soil—loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, or a proportion of peat may be used if the 
loam is heavy. 

ALOYSIA CITRIODORA (LEMON VERBENA). 
This is a shrubby, half-hardy plant, grown 
ohiefly for the sake of its fragrant foliage, the 
small, pale purple-blossoms being inooi ispiouous. 
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Near the south and south-west coasts this 
plant generally survives the winter if planted 
out at the foot of a sunny wall in the open, and 
with a mat or two nailed over the branches in 
winter lives for many years and attains a large 
size. In pots it enjoys a compost of fine loam 
three parts, peat and leaf-mould each one part, 
and plenty of sand; drain well and pot firmly. 
This should be done in the spring when growth 
commences, pruning the plant into shape a 
little, and starting it into growth in a little heat 
previously. 

Propagation is effected by means of cuttings, 
which strike easily if managed rightly, other¬ 
wise nearly all will fail. The chief point is to 
prevent their flagging, either before insertion or 
afterwards. Choose nice little lateral growths, 
with a heel, 1£ inches to 2 inches long, and 
insert them closely in well-drained pots of 
sandy, porous soil, such as recommended for 
Plumbago, immediately, as they soon wilt. 
Plunge them in a gentle hotbed, with frame 
over, or in a bottom-heat-bed in a propagating 
house or pit, covered with glass, shade rather 
heavily, and keep evenly moist, and in 10 to 
15 days roots will begin to be formed. When 
growing again pot them first into “ thumbs,” 
and subsequently into larger sizes as required. 

Clianthus. 

Though seldom seen, C. punioeus (the Glory 
Pea of New Zealand) is one of the most hand¬ 
some of all greenhouse plants, and is, moreover, 
by no mean) a difficult subject to grow, its chief 
enemy being red-spider oa the foliage, but if 
the plants are well-nourished and frequently 
syringed in hot weather this will cause little or 
no trouble. The large parrot-beak-shaped 
flowers are of a rioh carmine or rosy-crimson 
hue, and being freely produced in large bunches 
during the summer, are very effective. Cuttings 
formed of healthy young shoots may be struck 
about May, placing them singly in small pots of 
very sandy peat, and keeping them close, warm, 
fairly moist, and shaded in a pit or frame. 
When rooted shift into 4^-inch pots, and as 
soon as rooted out pinch out the point of each, 
so as to induce a bushy habit. Grow on freely 
in a warm greenhouse, shading lightly, and 
syringing the plants frequently, until about the 
middle of August, when more air and sun 
should be admitted, and less water given. 
Next spring shift into 6 inch to 8-inch pots, 
using a free but substantial mixture of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and they will pro¬ 
bably flower the following summer; if not, 
grow on and shift again. C. magnificus is 
somewhat similar, but of stronger growth. 

Vallota purpurea (Scarboro’ Lily). 

This beautiful Amaryllid is undoubtedly 
one of the finest autumn flowering plants we 
possess, of the simplest culture, and especially 
valuable from the fact of its flowering at a 
season when most of the summer-flowering 
plants are over, and the Chrysanthemums 
only jast coming in. The rich scarlet flowers, 
which are produced in September and October, 
are so ornamental that no greenhouse or win¬ 
dow garden ought to be without at least a 
plant or two. Propagation is effected by means 
of offsets, the little bulblets, which are freely 
produced by old plants, being taken off and 
potted separately in the spring, and in two or 
three years’ time they will, with good culture, 
make fine flowering bulbs. Sometimes Beed 
can be had, and if this is sown th 3 following 
spring in a pan or box of light, peaty soil it 
will germinate freely, and if grown on and 
potted when large enough the bulbs will begin 
flowering in three or four years’ time. With 
the exception of very large old examples, which 
may remain in the same pots for years, the 
plants ought to be repotted annually, the right 
time for doing so being in the spring, about ihe 
beginning of April. Shake away the old soil 
more or less, according to its condition, re¬ 
moving any offsets (if desirable), and repot 
somewhat firmly in Bound loamy soil, mixed 
with a third part eaoh of leaf-mould and peat, 
a good proportion of sand, and a dash of soot. 
The drainage should be free, as abundance 
of water is required daring the growing season. 
A 5-inoh pot will grow a good single bulb, or 
the 6-inch size, one extra large one, or two or 
three smaller ones. Young plants should have 
a moderate shift annually, but this fine plant 
is never so effective as when a plant is potted 


on, offsets and all, year after year, until 9-inch 
or 10-inch pots are reached, with several 
flowering bulbs in eaoh. After potting keep 
the plants rather more close ana warm than 
usual until established and growing again, 
then afford ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
giving plenty of water, and a little liquid- 
manure occasionally. Towards the autumn the 
plants should have freeexposure to sun and air— 
in faot, they do best if stood out-of-doors under 
a sunny wall during August. If the flower- 
buds do not appear by the end of the month, 
let them go dry for a time. In winter keep 
cool and on the dry side, but the foliage being 
evergreen, the soil ought not to become quite 
dry at any time. 

Cannas. 

Although these fine-leaved tropical plants, 
which are commonly known as Indian Snot 
(from the hard, round, blaok seeds), are gene¬ 
rally employed for summer bedding out-of- 
doors, yet they succeed so well as pot plants 
that they are found of great use for conserva¬ 
tory decoration, and for standing about on 
balconies, terraces, steps, and the like. They 
are propagated by means of division of the old 
roots, and also by seed. Plants that have been 
bedded out should be lifted in the autumn, 
before severe frost, and, as well as any grown in 
pots, be stored in some cool but frost-proof 
place for the winter, like Dahlias. In the 
early spring, February or March, divide them 
into pieces having one good eye or crown apiece, 
place singly in small pots, and start them in a 
hotbed-frame, propagating - house, or warm 
greenhouse. When growing freely shift on 
twice or thrice as required, maintaining a 
genial temperature, and giving water and 
i liquid-manure freely. Nice little flowering 
plants may be had in 6 inch or 7-inch pots, but 
large specimens in 9-inch to 12-inch sizes are 
much more effective. If kept in heat the plants 
will continue in growth all the winter, and the 
offsets, taken off, potted, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, will soon make plants. Seed should be 
sown in a strong heat in February or March, 
soaking it for a day in water at 120 degs. Sow 
in pots or pans of sandy peat and loam, and 
keep regularly moist. When up, pot off singly, 
and grow on in a warm, moist atmosphere as 
before. For the flowering pots a rioh compost 
of good loam with a fourth part eaoh of leaf- 
soil, decayed manure, and peat, and plenty of 
sand, is suitable. The flowers of many of the 
new dwarf kinds, such as Ulrich Brunner, 
Paul Bruaut, and Louise Chretien, are very 
handsome. It should have been stated that 
when grown from seed and treated as above, 
the plants bloom freely the same season, often 
from June or July onwards. R. 


2051.— Treatment of Irises and Gla¬ 
diolus The Bride.— “G. G.” has put off 
potting his bulbs rather too long for much 
gain to be made by this method of culture. As 
a rule, the ra&son for potting instead of planting 
in the open ground is that the flowers may be 
produced at an earlier period. Presumably, 
by Irises he means the bulbous seotion of 
Spanish and English Irises. The former sec¬ 
tion are now showing above ground in the 
garden, and the latter have been making root 
growth for some three or four months, while 
The Bride Gladiolus is showing 6-inoh high 
leafage in the open border. All these, to do 
well, should be potted in the early autumn, 
the soil for the Gladiolus and Spanish Iris being 
light and rich, and for the English Irises 
heavier. As soon as they are potted in mode¬ 
rately moist soil the pots should be stood, for 
choice, in a frame and covered, 6 inches deep 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre. When they show growth 
the fibre should be removed to the rims of the 
pots, which can remain where they are or be 
brought into a cool house and placed on a 
shelf near the glass. It is better not to try 
any forcing, the sun heat in the spring being 
quite sufficient to forward the blooms. If, 
however, they are wanted for some special 
purpose at an earlier date they may be given a 
little heat for three weeks or so before the 
flowers expand.—S. W. F., Torquay. 

2054. — Oalla blooms soiled. — This 
mildew, which arises primarily from green- fly, 
can beoleaned off if taken in time, but if left 
too long it eats into the leathery substance of 
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the spathe and cannot be entirely removed. 
“ T. A. G.” had better, another year, keep a 
sharp look out for the first symptoms of dis¬ 
coloration, when he will find it comparatively 
easy to cleanse the spathe with a camera-hair 
brush and water.—8. W. F. 


NORFOLK ISLAND PINE (ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA). 

This Pine, when grown in tubs, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is often used for the 
adornment of the conservatory or hall, and in a 
small state is seen in windows, where it remains 
long in beauty. Each spring for two or three 
years give the plants pots a couple of inches 
larger, and after that time they may go for two 
or three years without moving, according to the 
apparent state of the individual plants in re¬ 
quiring sustenance. In this it is necessary to 
take a medium course between allowing too 


Propagation is from cuttings of the firm 
wood, taken off in the autumn and inserted five 
or six together in G-ineh pots, four-fifths filled 
with a mixture of sand and sifted loam, with a 
| little sand on the top. In this insert the cut- 
I tings made from pieces of the points of the 
shoots about 0 inches long. They should be 
kept at a warm greenhouse temperature, 
watered so as to maintain the soil fairly moist, 
but not closely confined. In the course of the 
winter the cuttings will callus, and form roots 
before or during spring. When a fair amount 
are made move singly into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
and keep the plants in a pit or house where 
they will get a little less air than ordinary 
stock until they begin to grow freely. Then 
give more air, and water so us to keep the soil 
moderately moist. Nothing more will be 
required through the summer except the ordi¬ 
nary routine ot management needful for green¬ 
house plants; the winter treatment also 
requires to be similar to that whioh answers 



Araucaria excels* in a tub for the conservatory. 


little and too much root-room ; if the latter is 
given they are made unwieldy, and their in¬ 
crease of size is accelerated so that they soon 
get too big for even ordinary large houses. This 
especially applies to A. excelsa, the kind which 
is most grown. Where there is a likelihood 
of any ot the species soon getting too tAll for 
the house they occupy, their upward extension 
may be retarded by cutting the leading stem 
back two or three joints, and severing the top 
just above a joint; this should be done in spring 
some weeks before growth commences. The 
eyes immediately below the point where cut 
back to will start, and from the shoots thus 
produced select the most promising for a leader 
and remove the others. In this way a new top 
will be secured to take the place of that re¬ 
moved, and by the adoption of this courso at 
intervals growth is directed more into the side 
branches, and top extension checked so as to 
keep the plants more within bouuds. When 
too large for the house in which located they 
must be discarded,/otlTers having bre^iously 
been prepared to tak^thu^jjh :e. Oq i^ethod of 


for the general occupants of the greenhouse. 
About March they will need moving into pots 
3 or 4 inches larger. Araucarias like good 
yellow loam, if such is at hand, and as they are 
free-rooters it need not be broken very fine, but 
add enough sand to secure the water passing 
freely through ; at the same time pot firmly. 
They will now grow away freely, and must be 
stood far enough apart to keep them from being 
I at all drawn, for on this depends their satiafac- 
I tory appearance, and as the object is to get 
short jointed, well-furnished specimens, rather 
than to induce rapid upward extension, they 
must have plenty of light and air. From this 
time forward their treatment must be of the 
simplest character. 


2172 —Treatment of Lapageria alba. 

— 41 W.” should certainly remove his Lipageria 

from its present quarters, which are evidently 
as unfitted to the well-being of the plant as can 
be imagined, the pipes close to the roots being 
a fatal objection. In the 8outh-west of England 


it will grow and flower well in the open without 
protection, and the cold house would prove 
amply warm enough for it. It being very 
damp, however, care must be taken to keep it 
well ventilated, as stagnant moisture might 
lead to mildew, though in the open Lapagerias 
stand excessive moisture with impunity. If 
plenty of air is kept on it is unlikely that tho 
plant will suffer, and some soit of oil-stove or 
radiator may be occasionally placed in tne 
house during the daytime to dry up the damp. 
The difficulty with most oil-heaters is, how¬ 
ever, that unless most carefully trimmed and 
attended to they emit fumes that are injurious 
to plant life. The Lapageria should have a 
deep bed of peat and sand with which some 
charooal should be mixed. The chief difficulty 
in a damp situation is to guard against slugs, 
whioh are inordinately fond of the young 
shoots, eating them off as they emerge from the 
ground.—S. \V. F. 

Heating a greenhouse.— I have a rmall 
greenhouse (lean-to), 7 feet long, 5 feetG inches 
wide, and 7 feet high at the baok, and 5 feet 
6 inches in the front. At the present time it is 
heated by a lamp. To burn this I have to 
leave the top lights open, thereby losing a deal 
of my warmth. To obviate this, I propose 
having pipes made of sheet iron to go around the 
house and fitted to this lamp (as per sketoh). I 
have shown 3-inch pipes to hold the heat., 

1-inch pipe to take off smells, etc., and 1-inch 
pipe to feed the lamp with fresh air. Thus the 
following problems exist to mo—viz : (1) Will 
the lamp heat the pipes all round (it holds 
1 gallon of oil) ? (2) Are the pipes too large or 
small? (3) Will tlie lamp obtain suffioieut fresh 

air by the means I have shown? (4) Will the 
down draught be too strong to allow the heat 
to circulate through the pipes ? (5) Will the 
condensation affect the lamp ? (G) Should the 
pipes be laid perfectly level, or with a gradual 
rise? Trusting you will find it convenient to 
answ-er tho above in your happy medium, 
Gardening ?—H. B. 

• # * Your idea is by no means a bad one, 
being, in fact, a modification of the so-called 
“radiator” lamp-stove principle. We do not 
think the 3 inch pipes will be too large, but we 
should substitute a 2 inch flue at the far end for 
the l-inch proposed, and put a patent cap on it, 
to prevent down draught. The short length 
of vertical tubing should not fit closely down 
on the lamp, but a space of about 1 inch all 
round be left. The first few feet of the 
horizontal pipe had better be level, we think, 
and the rest with a gradual rise from the 
lamp. Where the levels meet insert a short 
length of small tubing in tho bottom of pine 
to carry off any condensed moisture. The 
affair would act better if you could place the 
lamp in the middle of the end of house, with 
the pipes branching off right and left. In this 
case the length across end should be level, or 
very slightly falling to the two corners (at each 
of which a waste pipe should be inserted), then 
rise gradually along each side to the farthest 
point, with a ^ inch vertical flue pipe at each 
end. 

2080.— Cutting Poinsettias for mar¬ 
ket.— A grower of the above once told me 
that he, immediately upon cutting, invariably 
plunged the cut stem into boiling water for 
one or two minutes, and that this delayed their 
flagging. I have never tried this system, as I 
do not use these flowers in a cut state, but 
“Anxious” might see whether there is any¬ 
thing in it.—8. W. F. 


Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 <t . /rrt, 8d. 

"The Garden" Monthly Parts.— Thi* journal 

is puMtshrd in nrul 1 / bound Monthly Parts In this form the 
coloured piths are best preserved, and it i* most suitable/or 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is. ; post free. Is. 3d- Complete set of volumes of The 
Garden from its commencement to the end of lSWo, forty-eight 
vols.. price, doth, £34. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— This 

Journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yeiirly volumes. Price Sd .; post free, 8d. 

"Hardy Flowers.”— Giving dtwriptiem* of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the moil ornamental species, 
itrilh directum* for their arrangement, culture, etc. Fifth and 
Pofuilar Edition, Is .; post free, 1« 3d. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1890.— Contains 
Alphabrticat Lints of all Branch**of the HortienUMtat Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Meats f containing over »,100> 
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admitted to be the m<wl complete ever published. Price Is ; by 
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ORCHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.— Among 
the first Orohida to be repotted are Liclia auceps, 
and some of the late autumn-flowering Cypri- 
pediuma. Although we do not as a rule com* 
mence before the first wetk in February, a few 
hints as to the methods adopted may not be 
out of place here. The former, although a 
free-growing and easily-cultivated species, is 
not what may be termed a very vigorous 
rooting kind, and in consequence a thin layer 
of compost suffices. This, of course, varies 
according to the siz9 and strength of the indi¬ 
vidual plants, large well-rooted specimens re¬ 
quiring more than small pieoes with only a few 
bulbs. A plant requiring, sayan 8 inch pot, 
will be given about an inch and a half of com¬ 
post, the remainder of the depth being filled 
with clean crocks, surfaced over with a layer 
of the roughest parts of the Sphagnum Moss. 
The rooting medium most suitable is about 
equal parts of peat and Sphagnum with 
enough crocks or eharooal to ensure porosity 
and aeration of the bulk, and the peat must be 
broken in lumps varying in size from that of a 
Walnut for the largest plants to that of a Hazel¬ 
nut for the smallest. When turning the 
plants out of the old pots it will be at once 
seen whether the roots are healthy and vigo¬ 
rous or the reverse. If the former iB the case, 
they should be disturbed as little as possible, 
just picking away the worst of the old compost 
with the fingers and placing the rest intact into 
the new pots, filling up around with the compost 
aud bedding it in firmly. Plants with nearly 
all the roots decayed, on the other hand, should 
have every bit of the old and probably sour 
compost w ashed away, at the same time cutting 
back all the roots that are decayed, and re¬ 
serving those only that are healthy. Such 
plants ought to have comparatively small pots 
and a lighter compost made up largely of 
Sphagnum and crocks, as this allows of an 
undisturbed root action and prevents any possi¬ 
bility of closeness in the roots. As healthy 
plants properly potted will not need to be 
again disturbed for two or three years at least, 
the leads should be kept as far back as possible 
from the rim of the pot. This will ensure their 
rooting into the compost and not over the side?, 
and causes a much stiongcr growth. 

Dendrobium Phalcenopels Schice¬ 
de rlanum. —The more we see of this beauti¬ 
ful Dendrobe the more are we charmed with 
it. The great diversity of colours is one 
of its peculiar charms ; these are exceedingly 
various, it being a difficult matter to know which 
to admire most, those with the deep richly-coloured 
lints of purple and purplish-rose or the deli¬ 
cately beautiful lighter tints wherein the ground 
colour of pure white is so softly suffused with 
rose or purple ; there are also those with quite 
intermediate tints. It is most satisfactory to 
find that this Dendrobe is such a very free- 
growing plant, enjoying an abundance of mois¬ 
ture and heat, it is true, when growing. Not 
even the good old Dandrobium nobile can hope 
to hold its own against this formidable rival, 
which is already fully entitled to the topmost 
place. The flowers last for a long time in the 
best possible condition, whilst the spikes, by 
reason of their length, further extend the 
season. I find that a drier atmosphere and a 
slightly cooler temperature suit this Dendrobe 
when in flower. When in growth my plan is to 
suspend the plants from the roof. I also note 
that teak-baskets seem to suit better than shal¬ 
low pans. Abundance of water can be more 
safely given to basket plants than to those in 
pots.—O. 


Cypripedium Inslgne of the San 
dertB section. —Since the introduction of 
this most distinct and valuable variety by Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans, many plants which have 
laid claim to rivalling C. insigue Sander® have 
flowered, but none, with the exception of C. 
indgoe Ernestianum, have equalled it in colour. 
The flowers of C. i. Ernestianum differ in shape 
from those of 0. i. Sander®, being more like 
those of a good C i. Ctiantini and of a clear 
apple green, with a white margin to the dorsal 
sepal, which boars faint traces of spots where 
these are usually seen in the typical form. It 
is a very beautiful and- distinct variety, and 
makes a fine companiorfto Sa ig^’^drm. 


These and others of this section have appeared growth is as a rule proportionately late. In all 
from the montanum type, of which there have planting of herbaceous things, especially in the 
been enormous quantities imported during case of late removals, a good surface mulching 
recent years, and amongst them the following is necessary. Ground left quite unprotected will 
kinds have from time to time turned up, but be so pulled about by frost as to check the quick 
although very fine and distinct, are, neverthe- formation of new roots, and it will also dry out 
less, quite different from the two above-men- very quickly given an early spell of sunshine and 
tioned plants : C. i. Macfarlanianum, a variety drying winds. In connection with the general 
with somewhat narrow segments : C. i. Sanderi- planting of herbaceous things, it may be noted 
anum, a very clear flower, the spotting almost that the question of special places for different 
entirely absent; C. i. Voungianum, a very families is not always such an important point as 
pretty kind, and very similar to one recently suitability of soil and theendeavour when special 
named C. i. Lutwychianum ; and C. i. Eyer- requirements are mentioned to meet the necessi- 
mannianum, a variety of American origin and ties of the case by making the best of existing 
very distinct. These of themselves form a very conditions. The planter need not despair of 
pretty and interesting group.—W. doing justice to some particular family, even if 

_ he has in the ground he is working no place he 

may think naturally suited to its successful cul- 
HARDY CACTI. tivation. It may mean the addition of a heavier 

At.l the Echinocereus, Opuntia missouriensis, or lighter compost to the natural soil, a little 
and its varieties 0. Raffinesquiana (see cut), O. excavation, draining, something to raise the 
vulgaris, and O. glomerata, and most of the Echi- plants above the natural level, or a heavy winter 
nopsis are hardy, but the soil must be well- mulching, but in any case the desired end is 
drained and sandy. It ought to be prepared generally effected without a deal of trouble. I 
for the reception of the plants, and the position remember when starting the naturalisation of 
exposed, say an old or new wall, on which they Daffodils in our pleasure grounds it was con- 
could grow like Wallflowers or Antirrhinums, sidered that the shallow soil resting on 
or brackets may be made for them with pieces sand was likely to be against a long life 
of stone and cement. O. Raffinesquiana suo- for the bulbs. A careful examination, however, 
ceeds well in the South of Europe in particular, proved that the sand was of a damp, fairly 
and is the hardiest of the Cacti. In the South holding nature, and as this formation is a 
of Germany, where the winters are, as a rule, characteristic only of the higher parts of the 
marked by great severity, this Cactus grows grounds, the incomparabilis family were planted 
like a weed, and retains its unimpaired vigour here and have done fairly well, whilst the 
through many years. I have seen large trumpets found a home in stiffer soil and in 
spreading tufts, some feet square, the appear- lower sites. 



Hardy Dwarf Prickly Pear (Opuntia Raffinesquiana). 


ance of which was at all times interesting, but If any alterations are necessary on lawns 
when these vigorous specimens were studded they should be put in hand at once if not 
with large golden-yellow blooms, the effect was already done. They may possibly include 
really very good. They occupied a sloping the enlargement of some beds, the filling 
bank, which terminated in a terrace wall, ana up of others, and the removal of any objec- 
they wore exposed to the influence of light and tionable things. In the latter case the 
air in the most direct way. At the same time, absolute necessity of dispensing with any- 
moisture could not find a place round the plants thing in the way of tree or shrub that is 
in winter, the incline guarding against this, scraggy aud unhealthy and never likely to de- 
High and dry on a mound rising quite 3 feet velop into a nice specimen cannot be too strongly 
above the ground the plants should be set, and enforced. The argument is sometimes advanced 
the position should be the most sun-scorched that such things are valuable as rare plants, 
and wind-blown in the place. Let the soil be This, however, does not justify their retention 
free, and of the two rather on the side of in any prominent place ; they should be removed 
poverty. Luxuriance may bo ensured by an to a hospital in some out-of-the-way corner 
annual top-dreseing. I had a Cactus which where they may have a chance of recovering, 
lived ten years. It was planted in a wire- and their places be filled with healthy plants, 
basket, and the same was fixed on to a stump, The enlargement of beds should be specially 
where it resisted some of the hardest frosts. considered in connection with those parts of the 

J. garden that may lie at some distance from fre- 
_____ —- quented paths and where it is deemed advisable 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. '? have a t br ‘g ht <Ji«play, small beds and dwarf 

planting being under these conditions worse 
Those who did the necessary amount of division than useless, and a Grass bank or a belt of 
and replanting towards the close of the year greenery decidedly preferable. Such places are 
were well advised. Of course such work may suitable for the employment of high-class shrubs, 
be continued, given open weather through possibly in counection with tali perennials, as, 
January, and those things which most readily for instance, the double-flowering Deutzia with 
submit to division will grow and flower fairly Delphiniums and Hydrangea panioulata with 
well through the next summer if the work is the hardy Fuchsias. Many of the Starworts, also 
carefully performed, but in the majority of cases the Sunflowers, as Helianthus multiflorus plenus 
it may be safely asserted that root-disturbance and Soleil d’Or, are also well suited for such posi- 
is not advisable when growth is moving strongly, tions. In connection with the enlargement of beds 
Such things as Pyrethrums, perennial Sun- it may be noted that even on small lawns a few 
flowers, and Starworts will bear late division, for beds of fair size are always preferable to a host 
either the root massing is so pronounced that of little beds, the flower gardener can plant to 
the severance is not severely felt, as with Pyre- much better advantage, and in all cases a goodly 
thrums, and in the case of late-flowering plants proportion of green carpet between the beds 
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renders the planting all the more effective. If 
any trees of considerable size are removed from 
the lawn and it is not deemed advisable to replace 
them, a portion of the stamp may remain to be 
clothed with some olimbing plant, one of the 
Clematises or Ceanothnses, or a good rambling 
Rose like Aim£e Vibert. The last-named where 
it clothes an old stamp of Pinas Cembra and 
forms a dense bush 7 feet high and 15 feet in 
diameter is in its season decidedly the most 
attractive feature in oar flower garden. Formal 
geometrical gardens are now the exception 
rather than the rule, but if a new design is to be 
laid down or anv alterations are proposed to 
plans that already exist, the work should be 
poshed forward when the weather is suitable. 
Whether the garden is to be cut out on turf or 
the edges of the beds are to be of Box, with 
intervening walks, the plan, if somewhat com¬ 
plicated, should be drawn to a scale, and then 
if the ground is marked out on similar lines the 

S &rdener has little difficulty in tranferring even 
be moat elaborate designs from paper to the 
soil. In outting out or laying turf or Box the 
work should be accurately performed. E. 


BATTERSEA PARK AND ITS FLOWER 
GARDENING. 

Thu recent demand for £2,000 for the building 
of a Palm-house here throws light on the costly 
system of flower gardening in this and other 
public gardens. It may be noted that this 
modest demand is only a small part of the cost 
of keeping the tender and half-hardy plants in 
a sort of glass-house nursery. It is not a demand 
of money for a Palm-house which the public 
might enjoy, but would be part of the expendi¬ 
ture on some glass-sheds which they never see, 
and which are merely used to grow the plants 
that are put out for a few months in summer. 

The effect of the idea that our gardens oan 
be only made beautiful by tropical things in a 
small and imperfeot state is well shown by this 
demind. In our flower gardens Palms oan 
never be seen in any but a small state; 
nor can they, as shown in pots and tubs in 
Battersea, give one any idea of the true beauty 
of the Palm on the banks of the Nile or the 
Ganges, or where they take on a fair stature. 
But, worse than this, the system leads to the 
neglect of the many shrubs and trees of 
the northern world, which are quite as 
beautiful as any Palm. With such a costly, I 
as we think, false system in one park j 
naturally every other park will want some of 
the same extravagance. The sum mentioned as 
the cost of the house for young Palms would go 
far to plant Battersea Park with the finest and 
rarest hardy shrubs and trees. The number of 
these public gardens that are being opened in all 
directions makes it all the more important that 
the false ideal they so often set out should be 
made clear. The system is also bad in its effects 
on gardeners, for men who are accustomed to 
these glass sheds are not the best fitted for 

S eneral work in the open air, even when they 
o not despise it. They are not made of the 
same stuff as the old school of Scotch and 
English gardeners who excelled in kitchen, 
flower, and fruit gardening. We do not say we 
should have none but hardy plants in the public 
gardens, but the concentration of all attention, 
and of the greater part of the cost on such 
feeble examples of tropioal plants as can be 
grown in this country set out for a few months 
in the summer is a wasteful and bad system in 
many ways. The lesson our gardeners, and all 
connected with gardening in any way, want 
most to learn is that the things whioh may be 
grown in the open air in any country are always 
the most beautiful, and should always have the 
first place in their thoughts. 

Wallflowers under glass.— Those who 
have cold-frames to spare during the winter 
might do worse than fill them with Wallflowers. 
If the plants are well grown, such early- 
blooming varieties as Harbinger and Early 
Paris Market will form buds early in the 
autumn, and with protection will open their 
flowers during the winter and early spring. 
After some winters a few dozen Wallflowers 
oared for in this way are of great use. It not 
infrequently happens that a severe winter very 
much retards andTsofaetime? kill! Wallflowers 
Digitizer: : Y\ Q 


in the open air, and then one is glad to be able then much easier seen, as there is no motion or 
to gather a few nice heads of bloom from shel- shadows. The grubs may sometimes be shaken 
tered plants. Bitter winds with bright sun are off in the same way as the beetles, but 
also apt to prevail in March, and plants pro- they generally cling on so tightly that perhaps 
tected will then give blooms fine in colour and gathering or cutting off the shoots on which 
rich in fragrance. Seed should be sown early they are feeding is the most efficacious method 
in March in the open ground, setting out the of dealing with them. After cutting is finished 
young plants as soon as large enough to handle for the season the “grass ” may be washed or 
in the most exposed position in the garden, sprayed with an insecticide, and there is no 
Give them ample space to enable them to make danger in using one of the arsenical preparations 
a sturdy growth and well ripen it and lift them —London Purple or Paris Green. Soft-soap 
oarefally early in November. The old-fashioned 4 lb., dissolved in I gallon of hot water, to 
double yellow Golden Drop is as worthy of a which add 4 oz. of London Purple or Paris 
place under glass as many things more in Green, and twioe the bulk of the arsenite of 
fashion at the present time. Cuttings of this lime, and dilute with 60 gallons of hot water, 
variety root readily. The plants should be and while in use keep well stirred, as the arsenite 
grown along in pots in the open air, getting sinks to the bottom readily, and so destroys the 
them into 7-inch pots in early summer. They strength of the liquid at the top. Soft-soap 
will in this condition bear a little forcing, and 7 lb., and the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia- 
will produoe large fragrant spikes of bloom chips would also prove useful. The gardener s 
quite early in spring. — J. C. B. best allies in destroying this insect are, no 

doubt, the small birds, and it is probably 

- the scarcity of these on the Continent 

INSECT ENEMIES. that accounts for the greater number of 

m _ _ __ this pest there. The Asparagus-beetle may be 

The Asparagus-beetle (Criookris found on the plants from April to September, 

Asparaoi). during which time there are probably two or 

The Asparagus-beetle is one of the prettiest of more generations ; bnt as beetles, grubs, and 
our English beetles, but those who grow this eggs may all be found together at the Bame 
vegetable are unable to regard them with such time, it is difficult to ascertain this with any 
unmixed pleasure as others oan, for unless | certainty. The eggs are usually laid singly on 

the leaves or young shoots; but some¬ 
times one may be found on the top of 

\J \| f, another. They are b kittle-shaped, one- 

t yj/ twentieth of an inch long, and shining 

Ou Lp brown in colour. The grubs are hatched 

mwJ/ in the course of a week or ten days, and 

I'Mr/'*' are when full grown three-eighths of an 

wlWjr i nob in length. Their heads are black, 

mmv ^ and their bodies of a greenish-slate colour. 

<1, JB The latter gradually increase in size to- 

wi v / wards the tail until the ninth joint is 

\ 'Js fA 'Jl X / reached, when they decrease a^ain. The 

\ ffc \ \ / 9 joints are much wrinkled; the first three 

1 1 Jl \ A / ea °k bear * pair °f black, very crooked 

^SkWijyz, / V fKy legs, whioh give the grubs a firm hold on 

T the leaves ; the other joints are eaoh fur- 

niehed with fleshy tubercles, which serve 
"** as legs to some extent. The grubs when 

UB disturbed raise their heads and emit from 

Wr Vt iL * ^ their mouths a drop of a blackish fluid. 

9 J wjw V They ohange their skins several times, 

' ** and when full grown, drop to the ground, 

ff 1 bury themselves, and form a thin, papery 

I II \ ooooon, in whioh they beoome ohrysalides, 

fn A a from which the beetles emerge in about a 

I MI II flk jM| fortnight or three weeks; the entire 

**7rr} I hm &igf transformations are undergone in about 

k fl M viZr vw six or seven weeks. Some of the beetles 

° I 4. 5 of the last brood survive the winter, 

Tig. l, The Asparagus - beetle (magnified); 2 , The grub P r ° bab Jj sheltering themselves in the 
(magnified); a, The cocoon (natural site); 4, Branch of sou. The Asparagus-beetle 18 about£ inch 
Asparagus, showing gruts and eggs (natural size) ; 5, Eggs long and very glotsy ; the head is bluish- 
(magnifled). back, with reddish, prominent eyes ; the 

forebody is nearly square, and of a 
they are kept well in oheok, their grubs are brownish-red colour; the wing-cases are yel- 
often the oause of much damage to the orop by lowish, with the outer margins rather darker, 
feeding on the foliage of the plants, and to When closed they have a bluish-black central 
such an extent as often to considerably weaken band, and they are further ornamented by 
them. They not only feed on the leaves but also having three spots of the same oolour on eaoh 
gnaw the bark off the stems late in the season ; wing-case; the legs also are bluish-black, 
the heads whioh are cut for the table are often G. S. S. 

spoiled by the large number of eggs laid upon 

them. On the Continent they appear to do HplgDBft FGpeilS.—Plants of this may 
more damage than in this country. M. bloom and the flowers give no other evidence of 


Hplg»a repens.— Plants of this may 
bloom and the flowers give no other evidence of 


Godefroy • Lebceuf, one of the growers of existence than their perfume, unless they are 
Argenteuil, says that these destructive insects sought out by brushing over the foliage with the 
will devour a whole plantation in a brief hand. I do not think the cultivation Is 
time, if their ravages be not checked as soon as so much a difficulty as the condition of the 
they are peroeivea. Though our beds do not material when taken in hand. Not only are 
suffer as severely as those at Argenteuil, every good pieces difficult to get in the wild state, but 
precaution should be taken to prevent this beetle it is hard to get them from cultivated stock 
increasing to such an extent as to make snoh with an amount of root that will make the 
damage possible. The destruction of them is a growth of the offsets a certainty. Neither top 
troublesome, but by no means a hopeless task, pieces nor underground stems will grow unless 
When Asparagus is being out a sharp look out there is an ample complement of green leaves, 
for the beetles should be kept, which will then and those are well sustained in the verdant 


be just beginning to make their appearanoe. It condition for a lengthened period, 
is these early ones which it is most essential to plan of all to ensure a group of the ground 
destroy. When disturbed they drop to the Laurel, otherwise known as the trailing Arbutus 
ground and feign to be dead, so that some little and Mayflower, is to begin with young plants— 
oare is necessary in their capture. When the seedlings, if even they have when collected only 
plants have grown up to some height they may three or four small leaves. I have potted such 
be shaken over an open umbrella. The eggs (see plants in sandy loam and peat, and kept them 
the figure) will be found without any difficulty in a cool, half-shaded frame for twelve months, 
after a little practice as they stand out at right- Buoh plants grow to a considerable size in a 
angles to the leaves. In searching for them season, and are ever afterwards easy to deal 
ohoose a still day with little sun, as they artr with.—T. W. 
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BULBS BOB OOBBBSPONOBNTS. 

Qaastionfl.-- Quartet and answers are inserted in 
Qabdi* ms free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardotno, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to Be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardenin« has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following CAs receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (whieh,with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qauudm 
should mention the number in w h i c h they appeared. 


2225.— The most fragrant Carnations.— Will 
someone kindly furnish me, through the columns of your 
excellent paper, with a short list of the rery best fragrant 
Carnations in cultivation ?—Nano. 

2220.— Mistletoe not berrying.—I have growing 
on an Apple-tree in my garden a Mistletoe, whioh is, I 
think, three or four years old, and h%s grown to a good 
site, but has never yet produced any berries. Could you 
kindly tell me the cause of this, and whether the plant 
must be of a certain age before bearing berries ? Also are 
seeds long in germinating, as I planted some on the bark 
of Apple-trees last April, but see no signs of growth yet.— 
A. M. 8. 

2227.— Tecoma Smith!.— Can anyone tell me the 
proper treatment for Teooma Smithi ? I put in seeds in 
April, aud the plants came up strongly, some 2 feet high, 
the others less; but no sign of bloom yet, though I under¬ 
stood they were to bloom about this time. The last 
fortnight three or four of the plants have shrivelled up 
without any apparent cause, the others still looking well 
and fresh. Do they require any extra heat to bloom 
them ? They have been all the time In a vinery where 
other plants do well, and they were planted in good loam 
and leaf-mould, Redirected.— Vera. 

2223 .— Protecting shrubs from sheep.—I have 
a small park in front of my house which I let to a tenant to 
be grazed by sheep. 1 am desirous of planting a number 
of evergreen and deciduous trees in the park, and 1 wish 
to know the beet way to protect them from destruction by 
the sheep? I do not wish to fence the trees, and it occurs 
to me that there may be a simple and cheap way of 
painting the bark of the deciduous trees with a substance 
that may be distasteful to the sheep and harmless to the 
trees. If not, what is the simplest and cheapest kind of 
protection ? Are there any evergreen trees that may be 
grown without any protection t 1 should esteem it a favour 
if you would give me a reply to the above in an early issue 

Of GARDENING.—PjE)XIA. 


To the following queries brief replies are given* 
but readers are invited to ^ive further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

2229. — Plants fop tree-root (W. A. G ).-lf Ivy 
will not grow, there is not much ebanoe of anything else 
flourishing ; but you may try some of the hardy Paros. 

2&0. —Voitch’s Virginian Creeper (L. B ) — 
Yes; Ampelopsis VVitchi will grow in a nortn aspect. Any 
good garden soil will do, but it grows best in loam. 

2231.— Lawn-tennis courts (CJ.—The court 
should be, for a single-handed game, 73 feet long and 
27 feet wide; for a double-handed game, 78 feet by 36 feet. 

2282.— Water-tanks over hot-water pipes 
(S.>—Too much moisture would be injurious at this time 
of the year, and it is not advisable to keep water in the 
tanks above the pipes now. 

2233 —Ivy not growing (W. G X— Ivies frequently 
remain some time before beginning to grow away freely. 
You must have patience; it is very probable that your 
plants will grow this year. 

2284.— Pruning Plum-tree (C.).—It will not injure 
the tree to cut off all the branches formed on it higher 
than the walL It should be done at onoe ; bat you had 
better chooee a day when it is not frosty. 

223Olianthus magnlfloos (SA— 1 This plant 
cannot be grown out-of-doors, and it will not do wall 
without sun in winter. You could, ho wever, try it in your 
house; plant either in a box or border. 

2230. —Climbers for shaded greenhouse (Q.X— 
Yes; Tacaonla exoniensts would do very well, and so would 
the Fuchsias. You might also grow Bignonia venusta, 
Plumbago capensis, or the Lipagerias. 

2217.—Menure for Hyacinths and Tulips 
(4 I—Certainly not; bulbs nave laid in their store of 
nutriment, and you will do no good whatever by manuring 
them before they start. We presume the prepared com¬ 
post was not particularly poor. 

2233 —Utilising space in vinery (5 X—There is 
not much chance of Figs and Peaches fruiting under the 
shade of Vines. Cucumbers could not be grown in the 
place you describe, but Tomatoes could; and you might 
make a nice fernery there. 


2239.— Oats In garden (A Troubled Beginner).— 
Gate are one of the troubles we shall always have to reckon 
with in town gardens. Can you have the netting on lbs 
top of your garden wall bent inwards in this form 1 ? 

titoSTSt yo£?tetaSST gettlDg b J pkr * nd d^with 
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2210. — Tomatoes and Cucumbers In same 
house (Constant Reader).— We do not reoommeod 
Tomatoes and Ououmbers to be grown in the same house. 
If the house is close enough to suit Cucumbers, the Toma¬ 
toes will be diseased. Wny not plant Tomatoes against 
the ends of the house ? 

2211. — Chemical manures ( Woodchurch). —As your 
soil is light and sandy you will find a good mulch of stable 
or cowshed manure over the roots of your shrubs far better 
than the artificial manures. Bat you might in addition, 
daring a showery time, give a sprinkling of nitrate or 
sulphate of ammonia. 

2242. — Olase for greenhouse roof (A.).- 2 i-oz. 
sheet glass would be better than rolled ; but you should 
provide some shading during the summer. If you have 
not time to attend to the drawing of blinds, etc., try some 
permanent shading by means of the compounds advertised 
in Gardening for covering the glass. 

2243. — Thrips on Hart’s-tongue Pern (H.\— 
The Fern is badly Infested with thrips. It is quite hardy, 
and has evidently been kept too warm and dry. The 
insects probably “originated" on the Fern, and the 
sooner you take It away from the vinery the better for both 
the Vines and the Fern. Fumigation will destroy the 
insects. 

2244. — Heating a lean-to greenhouse {Heat¬ 
ing).—The pipes nad better be taken across tbs end of 
the house, as well as along the front, particularly as this 
end has a north aspect. This will give about 30 feet of 
4-lnoh piping, which ought to maintain a genial tempera¬ 
ture at any season. If the boiler referred to is capable of 
heating the amount of piping mentioned, it will do the 
work well. 

2245 — Peat for potting (P.X—No; the peat used 
for burning is not the same that gardeners use for potting. 
The peat used for burning, as we know it, is deep, moist, 
buried Sphagnum, which is dug up, and afterwards thor¬ 
oughly dried in the sun; while that which gardeners prefer 
is turfy peat from dry heaths and hillocks never under 
water. No doubt the dried turf, if chopped up, would be 
useful for potting. 

2246. —Covering house with Ivy (I.).— The 

number of plants required depends upon the size of the 
plants, and the time within which you wish the house to 
be covered. If you get slender plants, and want to cover 
the house quickly, you may put them in 15 inches apart; 
if the plants are fairly large, allow more space between 
them. If you are not in a hurry, however, a few plants 
will suffice, and yon have probably seen a house or wall 
covered with one plant only. 

2247. — Position of greenhouse (J.).—The reason 
why span-roofed houses are generally placed with ends to 
north and south is that the sun may snine on both sides. 
If placed east and west the plants on the north side would 
get no sunshine, except what filtered through from the 
south side. Bat, for the simple things that you wish to 
grow, you may, if more convenient, plaoe the house in 
any poeition, so long as it is not directly shaded by any 
other building. The position shown in the plan would be 
a very suitable one, taking into consideration surrounding 
objects. The Pelargoniums, and other plants requiring 
full light, might be ranged on the south side, aud the 
Fuchsias and plants of taller habit on the north side of the 
central path.—H. 

2243 —Laying out small garden (5.).—The plan 
that you send us is, as far ai we can see, very simple and 
suitable, with one exception—that is, that the borders 
which run along the sides might be done away with. The 
space now oooupied by the path should be thrown into 
the centre bed, and the path should run close to the 
fences. The object of this would be to get the full advan¬ 
tage of the sun, as in narrow town gardens, which are so 
much overshaded, very few things would do in such side 
borders beyond Ferns and Ivy, and these could be grown 
just as well in the angle of the walk and fence. You 
ought to be able to get some nice fruit-trees on the back 
fence, if yon chooee the right kinds, and, as the fence is 
rather low, we should use cordon trees, and ran them 
along diagonally. 

2 43 — Au amateur's difficulties (/?.).—You have 
mixed up too many things together, and the result s 
that the note is confused, and it is impossible to giie 
you a usef.il answer. Queitions as to heating, the proper 
wav of stocking two houses, and instructions how to 
cultivate all the plants now in the houses, should not be 
mixed indiscriminately together. You should describe 
conditions of each house and the use to which you wish 
to put it; then you can ask for advice as to the best kinds 
of plants. As to the Pelargoniums, Abutilons, etc., that 
have hitherto been unsatisfactory—it is impossible for 
anyone to toll yon why yon have failed, as you have not 
stated what your treatment is. You do not even, in your 
query, separate the plants kept in the greenhouse from 
those in the stove. Write again, treat the subjects 
separately, and we shall be happy to give you all the 
assistance in our power. In the meantime, read the 
articles that have appeared in recent numbers on the cul¬ 
tivation of Pelargoniums, 8tephanotis, and most of the 
other plants that you mention. 

2250 —Rotation of cropping In small garden 
(Very Much an Amateur).—When there is a proper 
rotation, such crops as Celery generally follow some crop 
such as Winter Greens, early Peas, or early Potatoes, 
which are then ready to come off. Tne same may be done 
with Brussels Sprouts, as a row of early Potatoes can be 
lifted and a row of Sprouts or some other crop waiting to 
go out planted in its plaoe. Supposing the land was well 
manured for Potatoes, there will be enough ground to 
carry the Sprouts. Celery trenches will, of course, have 
to be specially prepared. Cabbage may be planted in 
suocession, as required, any time. Cauliflowers should be 
planted in April, or earlier, if you have hand-lights to 
plaoe them under, and afterwards a few plants set out 
once a month or so will keep up the succession. Bat in 
hot weather you might plant a few Giuliflowers and 
Lettuces on a north aspect, if you have any suitable. 
You will get pretty well all the information you seek if 
you read Gardening regularly week by week, and if any 
difficulty occurs 1st us know. 

2251.— Soot.— How can I best use twenty bushels of 
soot?—H. F. Cox. 

%* This aU depends upon what uses you may have for 
K such On in v a lu able material. Soot forms an admirable 


top-dressing for lawns, Grasses, or serial crops of any 
kind, and may be beneficially scattered over them in the 
early spring. It may also be sprinkled over beds intended 
for Onions, Carrots, Turnips, and other root crops, either 
before or after sowing , or be dusted in the drills when 
planting. Its uses are, indeed, far too numerous to 
mention here , whether in the field, the garden or green¬ 
house. 

2252. —Llltnm aura turn.-Having bought some 
bulbs of Lillum aura turn, I shall feel obliged to you if you 
would let me know wbeu to plant the bulbs, so as to have 
them in bloom about the end of August or the beginning 
of September?—G. S. 

*»* Plant or pot the. bxdbs as soon as possible. 

2253. — Greenhouse.— Would you kindly advise me 
as to the best oil-stove for heating a small greenhouse, 
10 feet by 7 feet? The one 1 have smells badly, and does 
not give sufficient heat.— Constant Reader. 

*** The best doss of stoves for greenhouse work we have 
ever tried (those fitted with hot-water pipes excepted) ate 
those constructed on the “ radiator ” principle, in which 
the heat and fumes from the burner pass into horizontal 
tubes, in which the latter (fumes) are condensed, and 
rendered comparatively harmless. There are a good 
many makers ol this form of stove. 

2254 -Separating hot-water pipes.— Will any 
reader kindly advise me which is the best way to unfasten 
4-inch hot-water pipes ? They are packed with yarn and 
cement ?—An Amateur. 

*»* If you cannot pick out the joints with a sharp, 
narrow, hard steel chisel, the only alternative is to cut the 
pipes (with a file or pipe-cutter) here and there, and 
put them together again with lose sockets. But, as a 
rule, if you can break the face of (Portland) cement 
joints a little wriggling will do the rest. 

2255. —Wall for fruit-trees.—I am having a wall 
put at the end of my garden especially to train fruit-trees 
on, south aspect. Will it be an advantage to have a brick 
or tile overlapping to form a shield from frost ? The height 
of the wall is about C feet. My impression is that about 
3 inches will be an advantage. — W. G. Thomas. 

V It will be a great advantage to have a coping to 
your wall for fruit-trees, and G inches would be better than 
A inches ; but even the latter will be a great gain in every 
way. You may rely upon fruit-trees from any of the 
leading nurserymen if you order at once. 

2256. —Potatoes in succession on same 
ground.—Will Potatoes do well, and be sound, and of 
good flavour, growu io the same ground for several 
successive years?-L J. 

*** You may get good Potatoes year after year from the 
tame soil; but it is unwise to make the attempt. There are 
to many objections. Disease isfav ured, the crop lighter, 
and keeping properties impaired. It it alwiyt best with 
any vegetable crop, especially Potatoes, to givt change of 
soil and seed, and thus get the best results. 

2257. — Sweetwater Vine.—I have a Sweetwater 
Vine which has been lately removed from the greenhouse 
to make room for a purple one. The former has now been 
trained along the top of a flat wall in a sunny situation. 
Will you please tell me if you think It is likely to succeed 
grown in this way ?—A. M. S. 

*,* We see no reason why your Sweetwater Vine should 
not thrive; but, of course, in our climate one cannot 
always depend upon outdoor Grapes. Pay ample 
attention to the Vine in the tray of disbudding, stopping, 
and thinning, matters often neglected in open-air culture. 
You must crop very lightly this year after removal, and 
give ample moisture in dry weather. We would prefer the 
Vine a few inches from top of wall. As it is on the top it 
will get a warmer position. 

2258. — Lichen and Moss' on fruit-trees.— Can 
Lichen and Mow be destroyed on fruit-trees by anything 
except caustio lime, which is injurious to hands and cloth¬ 
ing?—W. D. E. 

*** Lichen and Moss can be destroyed other than by 
lime, hut it is not so effectual. A strong solution of soft- 
soap, soda, and sulphur will kill the pest for a time. Or 
you may paint with clay, a small quantity of paraffl n and 
soft-soap well mixed together at the rate of half pint of 
paraffin to gallon of tepid rain-water, and sufficient soft- 
soap to make the paraffin soluble. We have also seen gas- 
tar used at the rate of half-pint of tar to a qallon of water, 
mixed with clay to the consistency of paint. 

2259. — Manure and lime for a garden.— I bare 
taken a garden, the soil rather heavy and very rich. 
Should I trench and put in farmyard manure now, and 
about the end of February put on a coat of lime and work 
it in ? Would the manure and lime answer together ? It 
oertainly needs lime. How much lime should I use?— 
W. W. Dawlisii. 

We would advise adding plenty of lime to your 
land when digging, placing it on the surface and trench¬ 
ing in. For such inis the addition of old mortar-rubble, 
burnt garden refute, and road scrapings are excellent aids 
in heavy soU. By doing the work now you will get the 
surface well pulverised by planting-time. Ute lime at the 
rate of 1 cwt. to quarter of an acre, and manure freely, 
placing lime well down at digging. 

2200.— Maiden hair Ferns. — My Maiden-hair 
Ferns are throwing up new fronds, and I am afraid this 
is too early. I am tola that when they begin to ahow new 
growth I ought to give them some stimulant; but, on the 
other hand, I am told not to give Ferns any stimulant 
during the winter. As it is now the depth of winter, 1 
do not know how to act with them. They have not been in 
above 60 degs. Cad you tell me how to heat them under 
the above circumstances?— Inquirer. 

*,* The abnormally mild weather has probably cawed 
the plants to start into growth so soon, and possibly they 
went to rest earlier than usual in consequence of the hot 
summer. If you can give them the heat of a stove or 
forcing-house in case of severe weather setting in, and thus 
keep them moving, the plants may have more water and a 
little stimulant, and when fairly starting again be 
repotted and grown on. Otherwise, they had better be kept 
cool and moderately dry, as a chill after having once 
fairly started would impart a severe check. 
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* 261 .— Potting- LUles or tho Volley.—Plow 
tell me how Lilies of the Valley ought to be planted for 
forcing in pots ? Does it do the plant any harm to place 
the roots round the sides of the pots, or to bend them over 
when they are placed in the pots before the soil is filled in ? 
Jans Ardb.v. 

*** Firtt drain the pots moderately, then fill them about 
half full of soil (a mixture of good loam, well-decayed 
manure, or leaf-mould, and sand), then place a doz j n or 
more good plump crowns in each, get tin'] the roots in os 
best you can, fill in with soil, and shake and press it down 
welt, tapping the pot frequently on the bench meanwhile. 
The crowns should be left peeping above the soil. Water 
in welt, and plunge the pots almost directly. 


2262.—^ Ventilating- a greenhouse.— In a small 
•pan-roof greenhouse filled with Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc., in full bloom, and heated up 
to 65 degs. to 60 degs. in daytime by hot water, during 
mild, rainy weather, when the air is filled with moisture, 
should the top ventilators (which open on hinges) be kept 
tightly closed, or may they be opened 2 inches or 3 inches 
in the same way that they would be if it were a fine, dry 
day ?— J. S. J 


V Open the roof ventilators 2 inches, 3 inches, or 
4 inches, by all means, more or less according to the 
temperature and amount of wind, etc., outside at the time. 
In conjunction with a moderate warmthin the pipes, this 
will dissipate any superfluous moisture, prevent any 
damage from condensation, as well as change the air and 
strengthen and improoi the health of the plants 
considerably; but ex;luic all cutting winds and currents 
of cold air 


2263.— Carnations nibbled.— Can anyone tell me 
what bird or bewt eats tho tops of my Carnation shoots 
at this season t R ibbits are out of the question. There 
used to be a hedgehog in the garden, and may be now, 
and there are mice and many birds, the starlings and 
sparrows in great abundance. I should like to know not 
only the pest but also the remedy ?—R. L. 

*** We have never known mic*. to eat or nibble these 
plants in the open ground . but that they will do so under 
glass we know well. Wc should not care to trust a 
hedgehog among a choice lot of Carnations; but birds 
would only pick out the points of the tender young shoots 
in the spring, and are easily frightened by a few turns of 
black cotton stretched just over the plants. It is probably 
the mice th at do the mischief, and they must be trapped or 
poisoned by the usual means. 

2261 — Hdating ft room. -I should feel much 
obliged if you would give me any information as to the 
best way of heating a room over a coach-house, 21 feet by 
9 feet 3 inches, and 9 fe9t 0 inches high, with sloping roof, 
in which we keep foreign birds—Finches, etc.? Can an 
oil-stove be used without injury to them, or wouid coal 
heat be preferable I Tne room must be kept up to 90 degs. 
through the night. Can you recommend any stove ?—H. | 

DStfI80N\ 

*** D) not use an oil-stove of any kind; it is sure to 
have an injurious effect upon the birds. Decidedly the j 
btst plan will be to have a small independent hot-water i 
boiler, or stove, of the “ Star" or “ Gem” type , placed in 
the coach-house, connected with a moderate quantity of 
piping fix id in the room above. Three rows ( lengthwise) 
of 2-inch piping, or two rows of 3 inch, along the middle 
or one side would probably suffice to maintain the re¬ 
quired temperature. Such a stove would consume very 
little fuel. 

22G5.-Bracken and Mistletoe.— Would you or 
some of your readers kindly inform me the best way of 
growing iha common Fern or Bracken in a plantation ? 
Also how to produce Mistletoe?— Vioilans. 

Brack m may be established by planting pieces of the 
creeping subterranean rhizomes in the spring, just when 
the new fronds are beginning to push into growth. Put 
plenty of them in, and some are sure to grow. Small 
ladling plants are also frequently to be found, and these 
grow with great certainty. The only way to produce 
Mistletoe artificially is to rub the glutinous seed containing 
terries into crevices in the bark of Apple and other trees 
in the winter or eirly spring, and preferably on the 
under side of the branches; but the attempt is not always 
successful. 


2266 . — Goossbsrr 7 Caterpillars. — On this 
subject, page 0*7, “ O. 8. 8." still, I find, doubts my word 
as to the third brool in a season. I have again this season 
proved most conclusively that they produce a third brood, 
and it is open for anyone affected to notice this another 
season. I looked after them most particularly to prove 
whether they produced a fourth brood, but, although there 
was foliage to feed on, they were satisfied with three 
broods.—J. Hum, Astwood Bank, Redditch. 

V I a,n sorry Mr. IIlam should think I doubted his 
word as to there being a third brood of the Gooseberry Saw. 
Fly Caterpillar. I am quite sure he believes it, and he 
may be right; bu‘ though I know he is a careful and 
accurate observer, I still hold that he has not proved his 
ease. I do not see how he ctn prove it without breeding 
the three generations in some kind of confinement which 
would prevent any possibility of a mistake such as I 
suggested in my article on this insect. If he has done 
this I shall be convinced at once, and shall be glad to know 
that a new fact in its life history has been demonstrated.— 
G. S. S. 


22 »7— Mildew on plants and bulbs.— Would you 
please tell me the cause of, and how to prevent, mildew on 
pliQts in my greenhouse ? It is heated by hot-water, the 
gas apparatus being outside, and the temperature being 
kept between 40 dears, and 60 degs., as there are a great 
variety of plaute. Nearly all the Pelargonium cuttings are 
mildewing off, as they did last year, only the house was 
heated by an oil-stove then. Also, what is the cause of 
mildew on Hyacinth bulbs in glasses? I have been very 
careful to let the water only just touch the base of the 
bulbs. The worst ones are: Alba superbissima, Alida 
Jaoohi, and Incomparable. These are at present in a dark 
cupboard.—O. 

*** What is here called mildew is not so in reality, but 
it mouldvness, produced by damp. The greenhouse, being 
crowded with plants of various kinds, is, in 
badly ventilated, and " 
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worst affected they probably receive a great deal too much 
water ; in reality, they require scarcely any during the 
winter. Keep the house as cool and dry and well ventilated 
as possible, and any signs of decay on the plants should 
be instantly removed. The mould spots on Hyacinth bulbs 
often occur from the effects of a bruise in peeking. Wipe 
it off with a dry cloth , and as soon as growth J airly sets in 
it will generally disappear. 

220s.— Tomatoes in a greenhouse.— I have a 
greenhouse, IS feet by 3 feet, and purpose growing Toma¬ 
toes in it next spring. Will you kindly say what sized pots 
I ought to grow them in, and what distance apart I should 
allow ? Also about what time of the spring I should 
put the plants in ?—W. 

*** If the plants are grown in pots, those 10 in. or 
12 in. across (inside the rims) will be the proper size, and the 
plants may be placed IS in. apart, from stem to stem, with 
good results , only one fruiting stem to each being allowed. 
But the plants will grow and fruit quite as well , if not 
better, and with less care in watering , if planted in 
moderate-sizid boxes, or even planted out m mounds or 
ridges of soil placed on the floor or beds of the house. If 
the house can be heated to 50 degs. to 55 degs. (at night ) 
you may plant out early in April, or even in March, and 
thus obtain fruit so much earlier; but, if unheated, do 
not put them out before the end of April. 

2239.— Chrysanthemums.— Will someone give me 
afawnoteson Chrysanthemums, whether early,mid-season, 
or late varieties, as I have not heard or read of them being 
shown much this lasb season? Tae names are as 
follows : Mutual Friend, Goliath, Lady Smith, Le Colosse 
Grenobloie, Sir Eiwin T. Smith, Theodore Bock, Walter 
Surman, Niveum, Mrs. Jeremiah Coliuan, El. Jamieson, 
Eiderdown,Master Bates Spaulding.— A Constant Rsadkr. 

*,* The reason why you have not seen the undermen¬ 
tioned varieties shown much during the past season is 
owing to the fact of the comparatively recent introduction 
of some of them. And in the case of Niveum and others , 
the season has not suited their peculiarities. The period 
of their flowering from the “ crown ” bud is denoted after 
each name: Mutual Friend (white), mid-season; Niveum 
(snow-white), rather late ; Lady Smith (rosy-pink), mid¬ 
season; Sir Eiwin T. Smith (deep golden-yellow), rather 
late; Master Bales Spauldinj(lemon-yellow),rather early; 
Ls Colosse Grenoblou (rosy-mauve), rather late to obtain 
good colour; E. L. Jamieson (chestnut-crimson), mid- 
season. The other varieties are not known to us. 

2270 —Propagating Mistletoe.— I was extremely 
interested to readyour article on “Mistletoe” in Gakubx- 
iho, as I was just about to take the liberty of asking your 
advice as to sowing the seeds. I fixed a lot of them to the 
bark of suitable trees last year and the year before at 
Christmas-time, as the only Benda 1 have been able to get 
have been those off branches of Mistletoe sent for Christ¬ 
mas decorations, and 1 fancy they cannot have been pro¬ 
perly ripened when they were pulled, as only three or 
four appear to have shown any signs of germinating. 1 
shall take it as a very great favour indeed if you can 
inform in your next Issue when is the proper time for 
fixing the seeds—that is, when are they ripe, and how I can 
procure ripe seeds? How does Mistletoe spread from the 
top of a tree to the lower branches? Do tne seeds falling 
fix themselves on to the lower branches, or do birds carry 
them, sticking to their bills, or are they carried in their 
droppings ?—Albx. Cowan. 

*** The berries are, as a rule, nearly or quite ripe about 
Christmas, but U might be advisable to Keep them until 
they begin to drop or shrivel, or even to store them in sand 
and sow them in the spring. When remaining so long on the 
bark before germination the seeds are liable to be taken by 
birds, or washed away by heavy rain. We should say a 
little clay smeared over each would be advisable. They 
should be placed, by preference, on the under side of the 
branches . Their natural manner of distribution, of 
course, is in the droppings of birds, and probably this at 
once protects the seed, and assists germination , or nourishes 
the young plant. It is doubtless in this way that the 
parasite spreads from the top of a tree to the lower parts. 


Catalogue received.— Onions and How to Grow 
Them.— A. W. Crews, Onion Specialist, Banbury. 


TO 00RRBSP0NDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remsmbsr that see 
do not answer queries by post, and that we eannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

A. M. S.— Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King's -road, 

Chelsea, S.W.- Constant Reader , Bearsden, and E. H. 

James .—In both cases Hobday’s “Cottage Gardening,” 
Is. 9d., post free, from this office, wohld suit your purpose. 

Replies next week to “ W. Reed,” “F. Eiticott,” 
“ Ho vis " (also names of plants), “ C. J. Ruston," “ J. O.,’’ 
“Charlie,” “J. Paritt,” “Ultima Thule,” “ Vinery,’* 
“ A Constant Reader,” “ R. Johnson,” Orme,” etc. 


NAMB3 OP PLANTS AND PR CITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pareel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxiss Iumtb- 
TRATin, 37, So uthamplon-street. Strand , W.C. 

Names or plants.— Samuel Hutton.— Tae name of 

the Ovpripedium is 0. Charleaworthl, a good form.- 

Gainsboro.— Chrysanthemum Louis Baehmer —— F. <?.— 
Etionymus latifolius varlegatus.- E. Wilkinson — 

1, Divallia (syn. Mlcrolepla) platyphylla; 2, DavallU 

cauariense; 3, Polystichum aogulare laxum; 4, Ns- 
phrolepis exaltata; 5, Divallia bullata; 6, Peoria serru¬ 
late cristate.- J. N. Dent.—I, Belaginella c®iia. 

2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Probably Veronica speciosa, but 
cannot he positive unless flowers are sent; 4, Begonia 
Dregei; 6, Polystichum angulare proliferate; 6, Nephro- 

lepis exaltata.- T. G,— The blossoms were received in 

too poor a condition to name. The light primrose 
resembles Lord a Ices ter, whilst the brighter yellow flower 


is quite out of character. When sending such flowers it is 
always best to send a portion of the stem, with the foliage 
attached to it, as this assists materially in their identifi¬ 
cation.- T. N. F .—Onddium Forbeei. 


BOOKS. 

RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF 
TASTE.* 

This is a new edition, much revised by Mr. 
8anders, of the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd’* 
work. The present book is a distinct improve¬ 
ment upon tne original, and may be taken &b a 
trustworthy guide for the amateur in the 
management of the greenhouse, conservatory, 
Ferns, window plants, and kindred matters. 
The chapters dealing with the culture of plants 
are the best, and those on the laying out of 
gardens the least satisfactory. The first chapter 
is upon “ Floral Decorations,” and useful in¬ 
formation is given, but Mr. Hibberd was narrow 
in his views. When in writing of flowers for 
vases he declares that “ such coarse things as 
Ponies are utterly unsuitable, and even Roses 
are more acceptable, if only half expanded, or 
fairly showing colour iu the bud, than when 
full out and becoming loose with age and ex¬ 
pansion. ” The noblest pictures of cut flowers 
we have seen have been from bold vasos and 
bowls filled with P&onies, handsome in form 
and colour. A Rose is lovely in all stages, 
and what is more beautiful than a vase or bowl 
of Roses with buds, half-opened, and fully 
expanded flowers, in all degrees of light and 
shade ? 

One of the beat chapters in the book is that 
upon the “Fern Case.” The oulture and 
general management of Ferns is dealt with in 
a careful way, and Mr. Sanders has added much 
useful matter. The following extract abont 
watering Ferns will show how practical his 
remarks are : — 

“ The giving of water is the moat important 
matter of all. Although the different species 
vary immensely in their requirements in respeot 
of the most perfect development, yet in prac¬ 
tice the same treatment as to water-giving 
will very nearly suit all alike. The soil should 
never be quite ary and never be saturated with 
moisture. In spring and summer more water 
should be given than in autumn and winter. 
The supplies should be regularly increased as 
summer advances, up to about the middle of 
Jaly, and then be regularly diminished. Our 
oases are commonly left without water, either 
over the fronds ojr at the roots, for three or 
four weeks at a time in winter, with evident 
benefit, but as soon as growth commences 
freely in the spring, wo give water frequently, 
and then begin to use the syringe. Now 
in cold weather the syringe should not be used 
at all. In a ease containing Adiantums only, 
it should never boused, butinmixed collections 
the Adiantums and others that are susceptible 
of injury through the application of water 
overhead must take their chanoe. A very 
small shower goes a great way, and there¬ 
fore the cultivator will soon learn to be cautious 
and moderate. One more remark on this sub¬ 
ject must be made. Cold water, that is, river 
and rain water, as it comes to hand, may be 
used from May to August, but from September 
to April the water should be tepid.” 

Much space is given to the “Amateur Pro¬ 
pagator,” and illustrations are given to inte¬ 
rest and instruct those who wish to grow their 
indoor plants from cuttings. The book deals 
even with the embellishment of the area, so 
that the reader cannot grumble as to its limited 
soope. There are bo me Btrange wriggling 
designs in the chapters on Rockery and Alpine 
and Villa Gardens that we should be sorry to 
see carried out, and amongst the illustrations 
some of the ones that were given in the first 
edition might well have been suppressed. The 
summer-house erections are things to avoid ; 
but few bDoks, especially of such a nature as 
this, are free from blemishes, and considering 
the material which Mr. Sanders had to deal 
with he has done well. Some of the new 
illustrations show a thousand times greater 
taste than anything in the first edition. 


* By Shirley Hibberd. A new and revised edition by 
Mr. T. W. Sanders. Published by Mems. W. H. and L. 
Oollingridge, 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, E.O. 
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FOOD FROM 0ARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

A FEW PUDDINGS. 

Apple shape. — Pub 1 lb. lamp sugar and 
£ pint of water on to boil until the sugar is 
dissolved, then throw in 1 lb. of Apples peeled, 
oored, and quartered, and the grated peel of a 
fresh Lemon, if you have it. Boil until the 
whole mass is quite stiff, then press through a 
coarse hair sieve. Pour into a mould previously 
wet with oold water. Let it stand all night, then 
dip the mould in hot water for a moment; turn 
out on a crystal dish. Garnish with leaves. A 
tin mould should be avoided in preparing any 
acid fruit such as Apples. Tin is apt to injure 
the colour of the mixture. A larger shape may 
be made by adding £ pint more water ana 
I oz. gelatine, previously soaked for half-an-hour 
or so; but the true flavour of the Apples will 
be lost by the addition of gelatine and more 
water. 

Apple triple.-— Slice up a pieoe of stale 
sponge-cake, or use three penny ones, and place 
in a round deep glass dish ; pour over a teacup- 
ful of cowslip wine, if you have it, or use sherry. 
Spread over this a layer of Apple-pulp (Apples 
stewed in a little water, sweetened, and pressed 
through a sieve). Make a custard of a teaspoon¬ 
ful of cornflour, moistened with the j uice of half 
a Lemon, and a tablespoonful of cold milk. Pour 
over this fully half-a-pint ef boiling milk, stir 
in 4 oz. of fresh butter, return to stewpon, and 
stir till the mixture boils two minutes. Put 
another layer of sponge-cakes over the Apples. 
When the custard is cooled a little, pour it over 
the whole. Beat up the whites of 2 or more eggs 
to a very stiff froth, mix gently into it ^ oz. of 
caster sugar and a few drops of cochineal, to give 
a pink colour ; spread this all over the top, using 
a broad-bladed knife for the purpose. If liked, 
omit the butter and use the egg-yolks instead. 
In adopting the latter plan, the custard must 
not boil, only oook till it thiokens. For an 
invalid nothing can be lighter than a rizine, 
or a 

Cornflour souffle pudding. —Mix until 
smooth 2 teaspoonfuls of cornflour into a little 
oold milk, then pour it into a saucepan contain¬ 
ing a teaoupful of boiling milk, and keep stirring 
the mixture over the fire for 3 minutes. Turn 
the mixture out into a basin, odd sugar to taste, 
and a few drops of flavouring if allowed. When 
the cornflour is a little cool, stir into it 
vigorously the yolk of on egg. With a broad- 
bladed knife beat up the white on a dinner- 
plate to a stiff snow, and stir in very lightly. 
Rub the inside of small pudding dish with half 
a teaspoonful of fresh butter, pour in mixture, 
and bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
up the moment it is baked, or it will fall and be 
like an ordinary pudding. 

Beetroot pancakes.— Scrub clean and boil 
in plenty of salted water for 2 hours a large fine 
red Beetroot; peel, slice, and press the Beet 
through a coarse wire sieve. Beat up 3 eggs. 
Mix 0 tablespoonfuls of flour with 6 of milk, till 
quite smooth ; add 3 ounces of pounded sugar, 
a grate of Nutmeg, if liked, and a wineglassful 
of brandy. Mix with the eggs and Beetroot, 
adding more milk if necessary. Fry the pan- 
oakes in the usual way. Serve hot. Do not 
serve up Lemon with these. The pancakes may 
be ornamented by sprinkling the top of each 
with a few Pistaohio-nuts, blanched ana chopped 
fine. _ 

French pancakes.— Beat up 2 oz. of 
butter to a cream, and add the same weight of 
flour and caster sugar. When well beaten 
together, add \ pint of milk, a few drops at a 
time, and keep on stirring. Batter some 
saucers, and fill them with the mixture; bake 
in a slow oven. When done, turn them out, 
and arrange them one on the top of the other, 
with jam spread in between. They can be out, 
if desired. 

Shape of Rhubarb and Sago —Wash 
and put to soak for half-an-hour in a teaoupful 
of water I lb. of fine Sago. Wipe and cut in 
small pieces about 1 lb. of Rhubarb. Put into a 
small pan with a breakfast-cupful of water and 
I lb. sugar ; cook for fifteen minutes, or till 
nearly tender. Then add the Sago, and cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes longer. Stir now and 
again to prevent etiokiop^t^ l 
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Dip a mould or basin in oold water, pour in 
mixture. Pat in oold place till set. Then 
loosen the edges with the finger, and the Sago 
will turn out easily. Serve with milk. This 
mould of Sago will be firmer if mode on the 
night before it is wanted. 

Barley gruel.— Wash 1 oz. of Pearl Barley, soak it 
for 15 minutes, and put on to boll in 1 quart of water, with 
a few bits of fresh Lemon-peel or a pieoe of Ginger-root. 
Let it boil until clear, then season with salt, sugar, or add 
milk or wine, ae the patient desires. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

2175.—Babbits on Grass (Novice). —A 
Grass run for Rabbits answers very well during 
dry, warm weather, but not so all the year 
round. With much care and attention in 
moving the run on to fresh Grass only when it is 
dry, and supplying a good allowance of dry 
food, such as bran and Oats, young Rabbits will 
do well, grow fast, and soon become fit for 
table ; on the other hand, if rains are frequent 
and the ground becomes sodden, and the Grass, 
from growing rapidly, is of a watery nature, 
they quickly lose health and die off rapidly. 
After five months or six months of age much 
fighting takes place among Rabbits if left 
together, so that it becomes necessary to give 
eaoh full-grown bunny a run to itself. The 
Grass would take no harm if the run is moved 
three times a day, but it would not be always 
possible to move it so often, and in wet weather 
it might not be safe to move it at all for a day or 
two. You would find it answer better to keep 
your Rabbits in hutches, and let them have the 
use of Grass runs in fine weather only. 


BIRDS. 

The Missel Thrush —In Gardening, 
Deo. 21st., p. 652, “ 8. 8. G. writes of this 
bird as “ pugnacious.” But this is only during 
the nesting season, when the bird gallantly 
guards his home. The Missel Thrush is really of 
a gentle and affectionate disposition and not at 
all quarrelsome. Although its natural notes 
are few, it readily learns a tune if frequently 
whistled to it when young. My bird whistles 
“ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ” with great 
spirit, adding some extraordinary variations of 
his own from time to time.—W. M. 

Feather-eating Canary.— I am a con¬ 
stant reader of your valuable paper, therefore 
have seen various questions ana answers on 
birds. 1 have two pet Canaries which are lost 
spring’s birds. They are both treated exactly 
alike—fresh water for drinking and bath daily, 
Canary-seed, Rape-seed, and a few Hemp-seeds 
occasionally, Chickweed, Groundsel, eto , three 
or four times a week in small quantities. Some 
time ago 1 lost a lovely bird. He seemed to be 
always pulling his feathers out, sucking the 
quill ends, and almost ceased to sing for nearly 
twelve months before I lost him. Now, I am 
grieved to say, one of the two I have now has 
commenced to do the same thing for the past 
three weeks. I have seen cuttlefish-bone on 
several oooasions recommended in your paper. 
Can you, through Gardening, tell me where or 
how to prooure the outtlefish-bone, as 1 have 
never been able to find out from anyone I have 
asked about it ?— E. R. W. P. 

*/ The habit of feather-eating, when once 
ooquired, is very difficult to cure. When a 
bird is kept in an over-heated temperature, a 
gross condition of the system is often produced, 
with irritability of the skin, which will 
give rise to this bad habit. Gas especially is 
very injurious, and Canaries kept in a gas-lighted 
room often cast their feathers and fall off in their 
song. Cages are often infested with parasites, 
which trouble the birds at night ana tend to 
encourage a bad state of the blood. A little 
Lettuce-seed given occasionally will aot as a 
mild purgative and carry off any ill-humour 
your bird may have contracted. You will find 
outtlefish-bone a very excellent thing, and the 
nibbling at this may help to cure your Canary 
of the feather-eating babit; put also a rusty 
nail in its drinking water, and give the bird a 
piece of salt to peck at. These things will astist 
in purifying the blood. The outtlefish-bone oan 
be obtained of any respectable London bird 
dealer. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

r T 1 HE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 

■t 12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
40 ohoioe Perpetuals for 21a. Purchaser's selection from 400 
best varieties. Catalogues free. 20 choice Standards or Half- 
Standards for 21s. Purchaser's selection. The following hie 
my selection, carriage free, oaah with order: 12 choioe Climb¬ 
ing, 7s. ; 12 best Hybrid Perpetual*, dwarfs. 7s.; 6 Gloire 
de Dijon*, 4s. fid.; 6 beautiful Fairy Roses, 4s. fid.; 4 Austrian 
Briers, 3s.; 6 Mrs. Bosanquet, 3s. 6d.; 6 ohoioe Moss Roses. 
4s.; 8 old Cabbage Roses, 4s.; 6 old-fashioned Rosea, 4s.: 6 
crimson Monthly Rosea, Ss. 6d.: 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d.; 
6 white Monthly Roses, Ss. fid.; 6 quick-growing Climbing 
Roses, 2s. fid.; 12 Sweet Briers, Ss. Thousands of Testi¬ 
monials. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Roae Grower, EXETER. 


ROSES 


GOOD STRONG PLANTS 

Packed free at 5s. per dozen 
35s. per 103, for cash. 

Bend for List of over 70 beet 
varieties. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

HARNETT & OO., 
Bearated, Maidstone. 


THAT NEVER VAIL TO CROP. 

Lord Grosvenor, Grenadier. Ecklinville, K fid. each; 15s. 
doz.; and in Bplendid trees that have fruited for three years 
past, Si. and 4s. each ; 90s and 42s. do*. Catalogue (No. 195) 
of nearly 500 varieties of best kinds of fruit-trees In cultiva¬ 
tion, post free. 

CLIBRAN’S, ft ALTRINCHAM 

Also at Manchester, Llandudno Junction, &?. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

QCARLET, WHITE, and other colour*, with 

^ flower-buds, three sizes, 18s., 24s , and 38s. per dos. 
AZALEAS, hardy, man? colours, 18*. per dos. 

,. Pontic*, yellow, 12s. per doz. 

CLIMBING ROSES, In pots, 5 to 8 ft, Ss. each. 
LAURELS, common. 2 to S ft, bushv, 30s. per 100. 
COLLECTIONS of 12 EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 1 to lift, 
5s.; larger, 7s. fid., 10s. fid. per doz. 

F. STREET. Heatherslde Nurseries. Camberley. Surrey. 


Begonias a Speciality. 

Awarded Nine Gold Medals and Gold Caps. 

Seed saved from prize plants. Choicest mixed, single or 
double varieties, Is., 2 b. fid., and 5a. per packet; Collections 
(seed), single, 12 named varieties, separate, 5s. fid.; B ditto, 3a. 
Tubers, named singles, from lit. to 60s. psr doz.; oboioest 
seedlings, 3s. to 90s. per doz ; bedding, choicest 4s. to 9s. per 
doz.; choicest named doubles, from 18*. per doz.; choicest 
seedlings, 6a. to 90s. per doz.: choicest mixed, for bedding, 
9s. to 18s. per doz. Catalogues gratis. 

JOHN LAING & SONS, 

Begonia Growers, Ae., 

FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


TROUBLE WHITE LILAC.—Mrae. Lemoine, 

B one of the finest plants raised by Lemoine, the most 
successful of living hybridists, strong plants, with flower- 
buds, 2s. fid. each. 

TUTAHONIA (BERBERI8) AQUIFOLIA, very 

-ul useful for table decoration, with its bronzy-crimson 
folisge; will grow anywhere; cannot be too oold or soil too 
poor; 6 plants, two years old, for Is. 

PERENNIAL SUNFLOWER8. — Rigidns, 

A semi-plenus, jsponicus, Miss Mellilh, ku. 50 assorted 
crowns for 2*. fid. 

(ORIENTAL POPPIES.—Large aix-yearold 

v plants of this showy old perennial, blooms 6 to 9 Inches 
aero**. Is. each. 

All orders of 5j. free by post for cash. 

POPE k BONS. King’s Norton Nurseries, Birmingham. 


rrHE NEW WINTER CHERRY (P. Fan- 

A oheti). double the size of the old sort, and quite hardy. 
Seed, Is. per pkt. 

D AHLIA 8EED.—Saved from the choicest 

sorts, including new vara, of 1895, of our own special 
collecting. Cactus, Is. per pkt. Single, Pompon, and Tom 
Thumb, each, fid. per pkt. 

DOSE SEED.—The greatest novelty in seeds 

for 1893 is Rosa multiflora; will flower in three months 
from the time of sowing in great profosion and variety of 
colour; was introduced oy the largest seed grower in the 
South of France, and flowered well last year aocording to 
description. Seed, Is. per pko.; smaller pkts, fid. each. 

See S*ed Catalogue, p>st free on application. Seeds post 
free f or cash with order. 

POPE k SONS, King's Norton, Birmingham. 


TILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 

I-J crowns, suitable for pots or bedding, Is. fid. 100, free.— 
* 8YMONDS. 65, Eaal-atreet. Homcastle._ 


■DEVONSHIRE Ferns, large roots, 50, 2s. 9d.j 

jJ extra large, 50, 4s. Primrose Roots, 1Q0, 2a. Gd. Foxgloves, 
100. 4s.. free.—MI88 NELSON. Bratton Fleming. Barnstaple. 


DOSES.—3 Marshal Niel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 

ill and 6 other good Rosea, named. 5s. 6d. Free.—LEWIS 
8QN. Nurserymen. Malvern._ 


TK7ANTED, 150 Privet ovaliofolium, 4ft. high, 
* * and 1 large Weeping Ash. What offers to—A. B. N., 
28, Oxford-road. Qnnnersbury. 


flHRYSANTHEMUMS, new and choice i 

VI ties: Ducbess of York. 9d.; Miss Goechen, 94.; i 


vane- 

_ __ Mrs. E. 

8. Trafford, 8d.; Philadelphia. 91 : White Good Gracious, 94.; 
Queen of Buffs, 84.; all new 1895; the set of 6 clean, healthy 
cuttings, guaranteed true. 4a. Madame Oaraot, Roee Wynne. 
Deull de Jules Ferry, Moos. Ohas. Moulin, Souv. de Petite 
Ami, Mon. Georgm Biron, Mdlle. M- de Galbert, M. Grayer, 
this set of 8 grand varieties, Ss., post free. Catalogue frig. — 
J. W. COLE, Midland-road Nntnery, Peterborough. 
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NATURE* IN THE GARDEN. 

In a recent work written on garden design 
the idea is assumed as a truism that the 


landscape and naturalistic view of that design 
was the invention of certain men, and a mere 
passing fashion, like many that have disfigured 
the garden. This is a serious error, as laud- 
scape beauty has existed ever since the eyes 
of men were first opened to the beauty of 
the earth as now when from thousands of 


places in England beautiful landscape views 
are seen. Beautiful landscape exists in the 
wild mountain woodland and in the forest 


plain, apart altogether from man’s own efforts, 
as seen in the parks of England from Alnwick 
to Richmond. It is in either case too lovely a 
thing to pass away from the world so long as 
man has any eyes to see beauty. 

But if all the works of man in landscape 
planting were swept away to-morrow there 
would still be beautiful landscape on vast 
areas in all countries. There are ten thousand 
grassy lawns among the mountain Pines of 
Switzerland, where beautiful things are 
seen in landscape, as there are on the moun¬ 
tains of California and Cashmere, and, indeed, 
the many other woody mountain lands of the 
world. Writers like Pope and Addison, who 
expressed so wittily their objection to the style 
of gardening they ridiculed, were wiser than 
they knew, because they had not gardening 
knowledge enough to know how unnecessary 
the stupid things they laughed at were to 
the working of a garden. 

Apart from the disposition of ground and 
its form, as to which we may get so many 
lessons from Nature in her most beautiful 
aspects, there is the question of the arrange¬ 
ment of all the beautiful things of earth— 
flower, shrub, or tree in right or wrong ways. 
Here there were always lessons to be learned 
which the clear-eyed might see: lovely 
colonies of Bird’s-eye Primrose in the bogs of 
Westmorland ; little families of Gentian by 
the alpine streams ; groups of Venetian 
Sumach cropping out of the hot southern 
locks ; groups of May on the hill, and the 
stately groves of the forest plain, and the 
Grey Willows of the marsh land. In planting 
in the same way we are simply learning a 
lesson direct from Nature, and in no way 
carrying out a mere fashion frivolity. Even 
the creatures of earth and air are held together 
beautifully—wild birds in the air, delicate 
brown flocks of them by the cold northern 
sea, as well as groups of graceful birds on the 
banks of the Nile and southern rivers ; the 
cattle on a thousand hills : in no other way 
could their forms or colours be so well seen. 
And so it must ever be in the garden where 
natural grouping is the true and artistic way. 

The expression of those ideas way seem to 
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I some to imply that the garden generally is to 
be a tangled wilderness. But having plants 
in natural forms does not in the least prevent 
us from making a straight walk along a straight 
wall, or from having the necessary wall pro¬ 
tection for our gardens. A straight line is 
often the most beautiful that can be used ; but 
its use by no means implies that we are not to 
group our plants or bushes naturally along¬ 
side it. 

The common flat way of arranging is not 
in any sense the beautiful way as we see in 
various countries where the presence of a wall 
does not prevent tilings being grown naturally 
and beautifully any more than the walls of a 
room in Japan prevent the Japanese from 
preserving the natural lines of their flowers. 

One could prove from examples existing 
even in our own day, when one has to travel 
far to see a beautiful garden, that there is a 
true art of garden design based on reason and 
the life and needs of gardens adaptable to any 
condition of ground : that there are ways of 
placing our garden flowers which will make 
them as grateful to us as they are in the most 
beautiful natural conditions, and that the 
garden, instead of being a fright or a puzzle to 
the artist, may be the very heart of his work. 
There is no reason why the flower garden, 
which in our country is so often the fore¬ 
ground to a wide landscape, should not itself 
always be a picture. 


IMPROVING BAD SOILS. 

The first step towards improving a poor piece 
of ground is to trenoh it. Many are the 
opinions expressed as to which is the best 
method to adopt. In commencing to trenoh a 
plot of ground, it matters not whether it be a 
large or a small piece, the method is the same. 
Take out a trenoh 2 feet wide and wheel the 
soil to the opposite end of the plot to be used for 
filling in the trench when the work is complete. 
Where the soil has not been previously trenched 
and is exceptionally heavy in character, 2 feet 
is not too deep to trenoh the plot. From the 
second trench of 2 feet wide also take away the 
top spit of soil. The spit below this is thrown 
into the first trenoh, the bottom of this having 
been broken up so as to have the trench fnlly 
2 feet deep. Over the top of the soil taken from 
the second trenoh spread some strawy-manure or 
freehly-gathered leaves; this will not only 
enrich the soil, but also inorease its porosity. 
The same plan must be followed with the seoond 
trenoh as regards breaking up the soil at the 
bottom. The surface-soil from the third trench 
will complete the first. By adopting this plan 
nob only is the subsoil moved to a greater depth 
than is possible in ordinary bastard-trenching, 
but the surface-soil is retained in exactly the 
same position as before. If the soil is poor and 
manure from the stable is easily procurable, place 
a layer 4 inches thick underneath the top spit 
of soil. If the trenching is done in the 
autumn or winter, as it should be, a 3-inch 
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thiokneu of the following oompost spread 
over the surface will render the soil friable 
and easily worked, as well as amenable to 
pulverisation by the action of frost; decayed 
vegetable refuse, leaves, road-grit, and wood- 
ashes, with a handful of qniclriime thrown in 
occasionally to aid in setting free the humus 
contained in the soil, as well as destroying the 
grubs of obnoxious caterpillars, eto. Choose a 
ary day in February or early in Maroh for 
forking-in the added compost, which is really of 
more servioe in improving the soil than a 
quantity of freshlv-gathered manure. Some 
writers recommend the use of thoroughly 
decayed manure, but I would ask of what use is 
manure that is so thoroughly decayed ? It cannot 
contain any ammonia, and this is really the most 
valuable part of animal manures. When decayed 
nothing is left but the shell that contained the 
nutriment. Manure is in the best condition 
when only partly rotted, the required con¬ 
stituents being then preserved. The best 
prepared manure is that which is kept covered 
up, either by placing it under a shed or with 
soil. The steam arising from it due to fermen¬ 
tation should be arrested. Throwing manure 
into a heap, allowing it to decay and lose all its 
ammonia by passing away in steam, in addition 
to having its virtue washed away by continuous 
rains, is not the beet method of preserving it. 
Soil that has been well trenched in years past, 
heavily manured annually, becomes satiated, as 
it were, by constant manuring, and needs a 
corrective. The sluggish state of the soil, if I 
might so term it, is due to the fact of there being 
too much humus or vegetable mould in it. 
Instead of giving the usual dressing of manure 
when digging the soil over during the winter it 
should be dug up as early in the autumn as pos¬ 
sible after the crop is cleared, and left rough on 
the surface for the exposure of as neat an area 
as possible to the action of frost. Choose a dry 
day in February to fork in lightly a heavy dres¬ 
sing of unslaked lime—say, at the rate of fifty 
bushels to the acre. Heavy rains will wash the 
lime down deeper into the soil; therefore, it 
should not be dug in more than 6 inches at the 
most. Soil of a retentive character should 
never be trodden upon or worked when in a wet 
state. If this rule is not observed the soil 
becomes clogged, as it were, and the air pores 
are blocked. 

Soil that is light in character, and therefore 
poor in quality, is benefited by the addition of 
cow-manure, which retains plenty of moisture 
during the summer. 

Heavy clay soils are improved by the addi¬ 
tion of burnt earth, spread over the surface 
annually, a process easily carried out. 

Soot, too, is a valuable manure for any soil, 
especially that which is light in character. 

Wood-ashes is an invaluable manure, espe¬ 
cially to heavy soil. No opportunity shonld be 
lost in applying all that is available of this ash. 

_E. M. S. 

Pnaohkinla soilloides. —It would seem 
as if the most essential thing for this little gem 
of sprins bnlba is a place where there are no 
sings. They are certainly extremely fond of it. 
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I know one who gave up trying to grow it 
because deformed and mutilated flowers were all 
that ever appeared. I lately went to examine 
a border of spring bulbs to see if any were 
peeping through, and found that the points of 
this bulb were above the surface, and soaroely 
one had esoaped injury from slugs.—A. 


QARDI1I WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

When many soft-wooded things are grown for the con¬ 
servatory in winter, as they go out of bloom, with the 
exception of a few on stock, the greater part may be 
thrown on the rubbish-heap. If cuttings are struck early 
in the hot-bed, and grown on fully afterwards, they will 
develop into very useful flowering stuff by the winter. 
This refers to Salvias, Begonias, and some other things 
which can be run up so rapidly that one need not be ham¬ 
pered by keeping a large stock. Flowers are about as 
scarce as they are likely to be, and a few large bunches of 
Camellias, Genistas, Habrothamnus, and Epacrises will be 
valuable now. Among the New Holland plants are several 
useful winter-flowering things which we used to find very 
useful years ago, including Ohorozema cordate splendent, 
and others. Correas in several varieties were also useful. 
Bulbs are always bright and sweet, but they are lost in a 
large house. A good bank of Paper-white Narcissus and 
the Trumpet major Daffodil will be charmingly fresh. 
We force these for this purpose in large pots, filling 
the pots with bulbs: and a oouple of dozen 10!nob 
pots filled with Daffodils make a bright spot, even in a 
large house, and by bringing them on in batches, the show 
may be kept up till the Daffodils are plentiful outside. 
Other useful plants which may be worked on the same lines 
are Solomon’s Seal and Dielytra spectabilis. Those who 
force many Spinsas try to obtain the early batch from a 
sandy soil, as the crowns are better ripened, and they 
start away better. Neatness and cleanliness are very 
important now, as the conservatory will be more frequented 
than in summer. Dirty leaves must be sponged with soap 
and water, and water-insects must be dealt with very 
promptly. Fires must be kept steadily going, for even if 
not frosty there will be damp to dispel. 

Propagatlng-house. 

Though there is always more or less propagating going 
on In the garden, the present is always a very busy season. 
In the case of all soft-wooded plants, we want young shoots 
for cuttings, and this means that the plants must be 
warmed up some time before the cuttings are required. 
All plants from which cuttings are wanted should be 
placed in a house where a temperature not much under 
60 degs is kept up pretty regularly, until a sufficient stock 
of cuttings has been obtained. Young cuttings will strike in 
less than half the time it would take if they have not been 
warmed up, and besides, many of the cuttings taken from 
plants in cold houses will not strike at all, in consequence 
of the hardness of the wood. Our plan is to go over our 
stock as soon as Christmas is turned, and any plants wbhh 
are scarce are immediately placed in a warm house, and 
kept there until enough cuttings have been obtained. 
There are some kinds of Chrysanthemums late in making 
a start, and only make a very few cuttings when they do 
start. And these it may be neoessary to help with heat. 
These difficult kinds are best propagated m summer. 
There are usually plenty of young shoots on them that 
will strike in a cola frame set in a shady position out-of- 
doors, and these little plants will throw one or two young 
shoots in spring, and if grown straight on will make better 
plants than weakly cuttings. 

Peaches under Glass. 

The pruning, cleaning, and training in late houses 
should now be finished, even where no fire, or only suffi¬ 
cient to keep the blossom safe. Is used. Perfectly cold 
houses are not always a success, and to make its blossoms 
perfectly safe, there should be a flow and return hot-water 
pipe through. Unless the house is a wide and lofty one, a 
pipe running up one side and hack along the other will 
suffice, or if the house is a lean-to, then two pipes may be 
fixed within a convenient distanoe of the front wall. 
With a valve in the flow where it enters the bouse, the 
heat will be perfectly under control. 

In Late Vineries 

it will be better, if there is a Grape-room, to out all the 
Grapes with a piece of wood attached to each bunch, and 
fix each in a bottle of water, a few bits of charcoal being 
placed in the water. If the room can be kept at a tempe¬ 
rature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., the Grapes will keep as well, 
possibly better, than if left on the Vines. And the Vines 
should be pruned at once, and the house thrown open to 

e ve the Vines as perfect a rest as possible. If there is the 
set fear of bleeding, a lad might follow the pruner with 
a bottle of styptic and rub a little on each cut. 

Window Gardening. 

Rooms and windows will now be very bright with bulbs 
In much variety, which may be used in various forms. 
Tulips may be shaken out of pots and boxes, and used to 
fill vases for the table, their roots being simply packed in 
Moss, the latter being kept damp. Ferns in cases must 
not be permitted to get dust dry. Remove dead fronds 
carefully with a pair of scissors. This will permit the 
young fronds to grow. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Plant Roses and other climbers and creepers against 
bare walls. In north aspects plant Ivies and Virginian 
Oreepers. A good variety of Veltchi is the best Ampelop- 
sis for covering walls quickly, and it gives no trouble in 
training if once started right and never gets dislodged by 
wiod; but all dusters must be kept out of water-gutters 
and down pipes. If buildings are made damp by climbers 


the growth has got out out of hand, and should be seen to 
at once. Overgrown shrubs may be seen to now. Yews 
may be out back into the old wood: they will break 
freely when the sap rises. As a rule, there is not much 

C fit in moving very large old shrubs which have not 
n moved for many years; but Yews and Hollies form 
exceptions if the work is done carefully by a practical 
hand. Where Laurels are used as undergrowth they 
should be pruned annually. If permitted to run up the 
first severe winter will make great gaps in them The 
hardiest shrub for undergrowth is the oommon Rhodo¬ 
dendron, and rabbits never touch it; but there must be 
suitable soil. The Rhododendron will not (prow where the 
soil contains much lime. Hardy edging plan is may soon 
be divided and replanted. Prepare suitable rookery beds 
for alpines and Ferns. Both classes of plants may be 
grown in a small space comparatively, and are full of 
interest. Sow Sweet Peas to flower early. 

Trait Garden. 

Keep the temperature of forcing houses steadily rlsln 
in sympathy with the rising temperature outside. If the 
cold strengthens with the lengthening days, whioh is not 
unlikely, as we have had very little winter yet, some 
modification will have to be made. But when Vines are 
foroed the temperature must be steadily increased with 
the advancing growth. This is only to imitate Nature. 
The same rule applies to all forcing. We start with a 
comparatively low temperature, and steadily increase it 
as the plant unfolds its leaves and throws out its blossoms 
and fruit. Forcing gardeners do not object to little 
spells of frost providing it is not too severe. In combina¬ 
tion with frosty nights there are generally bright, sunny 
days, and this helps on the work immensely. For some 
days past, even in the country, we have had little sunshine, 
and to force on growth in dull, foggy weather it is neces¬ 
sary to have the fires going strongly both night and day. 
The weather has so far been favourable for pruning and 
planting fruit-trees, and a good deal of this work either is 
or ought to have been done. Do not forget to use lime 
where the soil does not contain muoh, and insecticidss 
will do a good deal of cleansing work cheaply now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There will be no spare frames now in country gardens. 
Where stable-manure and leaves are abundant much 
excellent work is and may be done with the old-fashioned 
hot-bed, made suitable for the particular work it has to do. 
The time is close at hand now when the sun will do some 
of the forcing. In selecting a site for the frame-ground 
pick a sheltered spot, where the wind wfll not interfere 
with the heating of the beds. The frame-ground should 
be enclosed in fairly tall hedges that will break the face of 
the wind and yet not keep out the sunshine. In making 
hot-beds where leaves are plentiful, one-half of the bulk 
may be composed of leaves. Such beds if properly 
put together will be very lasting, and may produce 
more than one crop without re-making. Of course, 
Cucumbers and Melons require carefully-made beds, and 
of considerable dimensions ; but a well-constructed bed, 
4 feet hififb, will do anything that a hot-bed will be expected 
to do. There is no better way of keeping up a regular 
supply of all kinds of foroed vegetables and salads than 
this till they can be obtained in the open ground. Tur¬ 
nips should be taken up, and without removing the tops 
laid in a trench to protect them from the frost. Veitch’s 
Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli is still supplying good 
white hearts, and will be followed shortly by Snow’s 
Winter. E. Hobdat. 


* In ootd or northern dietricte the s iterations referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be done from ten dnye to 
a fortnight inter them it here indicated with egueUy good 
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THU COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts front a Garden Diary from January 
18th to January 25th, 

We are all more or less under the influence of the 
weather in gardening operations, and we are utilising all 
spare time when the weather is bad to do inside cleaning. 
We always manage to go through all glass structures 
some time during the season, and thoroughly scrub all 
woodwork with soap and water, and whitewash all wall 
surfaces. In the house devoted to Peaches, Vines, and 
Melons a proportion of sulphur is mixed with the lime for 
the walls. When the red-spider oomes about the sun will 
be hot enough to act upon the sulphur, and give fumes 
that will act as a deterrent to the comfort of the insects. 
We are also frequently making up new hot-beds for various 
purposes. By-and-bye we shall make up a long range of 
beds, the sides of which will be made of rough boards. 
Some of these will be covered with old spare lights, others 
will have covers of oiled calico placed over them. Ths 
last-named will be used for Radishes and Lettuces of the 
Paris Market type, which turn in quickly under these 
protectors on a bed of leaves, with just enough stable- 
manure to hold it together. Shifted our young Tomatoes. 
Sowed more Cucumbers. Potted off our stock of autumn- 
sown Cyclamen; they have been in boxes all winter, and 
have now been placed in single pots, still keeping them on 
the shelves near the glass in warm house. Put in a lot of 
Vine eyes of various kinds. We are still putting in cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums, especially new sorts, cuttings 
of which are scarce. The earliest cuttings are now 
well rooted, and are placed on a stage near glass in cool 
house. We only give two shifts after this—vis., into 
5-inch pots as soon as ready, and at the right season into 
flowering pots. We find this answers every purpose. Just 
had a lot of Pea-sticks carted in; shall get them sharpened 
and prepared for use when frost and snow come. 8owed 
half-a-dozen pots of Sweet Basil, and placed in heat. 
Sweet Marjoram we have already sown to have a few 
plants to grow on for flavouring. Green Tarragon must, 
of course, always be ready for flavouring. This can easily 
be managed by keeping a few strong roots in pots, and 
placing in heat just before it is wanted. Mint is worked 
on the same lines, only Mint being wanted in larger quan¬ 
tities is grown in boxes. Sowed French Beans for 
succession. Placed more roots of Rhubarb in Mushroom- 
house. _ 

Lilac Souvenir de Louis Spath. This is by no 
means a novelty, but it is one of the nest of the rich deep- 
ooloured single varieties. 


TBMEB AND SHRUBS. 

JANUARY FLOWERING SHRUB8. 
Given fairly mild, open weather, there will be 
several of our hardy shrubs whose blossoms will 
tend to lighten a doll winter’s day. A com¬ 
paratively nnoommon subject, bat one that is 
rapidly making its way in popular favour, is the 
Japanese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea), 
whioh, though it attains the dimensions of a 
small tree, will yet flower freely as a shrub. 
The peculiar starry blossoms of a yellow has 
with which the leafless twigs are crowded 
famish a striking and nnoommon feature. A 
sharp frost will destroy the full expanded 
blossoms, bat a few mild days cause others to 
open and take their place. In the event of 
January being a very cold month this Hamamelia 
will not, as a rale, bloom till February. H. 
arborea is the beet of the Witoh Hazels, there 
being a smaller-growing species (H. japonioa) 
with paler blossoms that flowers, as a rule, about 
a month later. In some seasons that variety of 
the Mezereon known as aatnmnalis, or grandi- 
flora, will bloom well in the month of January, 
and at other times it is over by Christmas, 
8honld the weather be mild, however, the 
earliest blossoms of the typical kind will by the 
end of the month be well advanced towards 
opening. The Lanrostinus has been flowering 
grandly this season, and where not out by recent 
frosts it occupies a prominent place among 
January flowering shrnbs. Berberis, or Mahonia 
japonica, often him its long spikes of lemon- 
tinted blossoms expanded by the nev year, and 
daring the second month the golden flowers of 
its North American relative, Berberis Aqui- 
folium, commence to open. This last is one of 
the most beautiful of all our flowering shrubs, 
but its merits iu this respect are very apt to be 
overlooked because it is so oommon. Where 
protected by a wall we may note several other 
subjects, the first of which, the Winter Jasmine 
(Jasminnm nudifiorum), has been long in flower, 
while the deliciously fragrant blossoms of 
Chimonanthus fragrant are now expanding. 
They are not showy, but their perfume is very 
pleasing, and if a few sprays are cut just as the 
buds are bursting, they will open beautifully in 
water and fill a room with their fragrance. The 
Japan Quinoe (Cydonia japonioa) will on a sonny 
wall be opening its earliest blossoms, and a 
bright object this forms in the depth of winter. 
Where they can be spared, some sprays of these 
oat as above noted in the case of tne Chimonan- 
thus will be pretty objeota indoors. As the 
season advances other shrnbs will expand their 
blossoms, and following the above most closely. 
We have those two sweet-scented Honeysuckles 
with white flowers—Lonicera fragrantissima 
and L. Standishi, both of which need the pro¬ 
tection of a wall, and the Cornelian Cherry 
(Comas mss). In this the infloresoenoe 
assumes the shape of little tufts of bright 
yellow blossoms, and being thickly disposed on 
the twigs, they are, when nearly everything 
else is bare, very attractive. Of dwarf plants 
of a shrubby character we have the pretty little 
Winter Heath (Erica c&rnea or herbacea), whose 
bright-coloured blossoms form a very charming 
feature. The white variety is also very pretty, 
though less showy than the typical kind. This 
little Heath will continue to flower for months 
together, and much the same may be said of 
some of the other subjects above mentioned, 
especially the Japan Quinoe. H. P. 


Abies pangene glance.— The type of 
this beautiful Fir is one of the very best of the 
American Spruces. This is an exceedingly well- 
marked glauoous form, in every respect most 
distinct. It has on several occasions been 
shown at important meetings daring the past 
year or two, always being an attractive feature 
by reason of its Bilvery-grey shade of colour 
overlaid with a bluish tint. As a specimen 
plant for the pleasure grounds or for avenue 
planting it will undoubtedly be muoh sought 
after as it becomes better known. Compared 
with A. nobilis glauca, it is, in my opinion, 
much the superior plant, being of more regular 
outline and superior growth, whilst the glauoous 
tint is deeper. From notes taken I should con¬ 
sider that it will be found to thrive well upon 
somewhat light soils, provided there is sufficient 
moutoro.—<6, . , f r;n 
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THE VINES. 

Thb Grape-Vine gives the most luscious fruit 
in the world, and it is also a climber of great 
beauty, although, unfortunately, one little 
thinks of it in this phase. We seldom see the 
Vine grown for its gracefulness and natural 
charm. A neglected Vine, even on a cottage, is 
full of grace, the tendrils swaying in the wind, 
and the leaves a picture of colour from their 
earliest to their final stage, when Nature paints 
them with richest tones—crimson, red, choco¬ 
late, and brown, sometimes alone, sometimes 
melting into each other, to form one glorious 
mass of sumptuous hues. 

There are many Vines, the majority from the 
tropics ; but a choice throng is sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the vioissitudes of an English 
climate, a throng too that exhibits many cha¬ 
racteristics in leaf and vigour of growth. To grow 
Vines well out-of-doors the sunniest and most 
sheltered positions are necessary, perhaps the 
gable end of the house, or against a warm wall; 
but, remember, wherever we place the Vine to 
give in this country its luscious fruit clusters, 
attention to thinning out the shoots and bunches 
and pruning are essential. 

The strong-growing kinds are delightful for 
draping living trees, the shoots hanging in 
festoons from the branches, and blazing with 
vivid colouring in the cool autumn days. A 
rich soil and abundant water, in dry years espe¬ 
cially, will give a vigorous growth. A starved 
Vine is never satisfactory, either as a climber 
merely or for the production 
of fruit. 

It is interesting to know 
that under the most recent 
nomenclature the Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis) and 
the Cissus are grouped with 
the Vines. The common 
Grape-Vine is Vitis vinifera, 
of which there are many 
varieties. A splendid purple¬ 
leaved form is that called 
Purpurea, the foliage dis¬ 
tinct and handsome, deepest 
in colour, of course, in the 
autumn, when the leaves 
assume an intense hue, but 
never without, at any stage, 
a touch of bronze-purple. 

Another fine variety for col¬ 
our is the Teinturier, with 
leaves that change to a deep 
claret or crimson colour be¬ 
fore they fall. The name is 
spelt Trahurier, and in 
other ways, but that given 

is, I believe, correct. A 
correspondent writing in 

the Garden concerning this Vice, says: “It 
seems to indicate that it would prove a most 
valuable addition to our decorative climbers 
not only in the autumn, but all the summer.” 
Ma-ny of the long introduced Vines, however, 
are almost strangers in our land. One has 
heard of their beauty but seen little of 

it, and this vast wealth of beautiful foliage we 

have to tap. A superb introduction is V. Coig- 
netice, of which an illustration is given, show¬ 
ing its beauty as a wall-covering. I cannot do 
better than quote what is written in the 
“ English Flower Garden ” about this glorious 
climber, that I have seen clambering over a 
stately Pine in the nursery of Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, at Knap-hill, in Surrey. Its noble 
leaves are coloured with ruddy crimson, a blaze 
of glory in autumn, intensfied when in direct 
contrast to plumy dark-green Pine foliage. “ So 
far as this country is concerned, this is the 
newest and in some respects the most beautiful of 
the Vines. It is a native of Northern Japan, 
its nearest ally under cultivation being the 
North American V. Labrusca. For many years 
a Vine clambering over a tall Pine in Mr. 
Anthony Waterer’s nursery at Knap-hill has 
been at once a puzzle and a delight to all who 
have seen it. The foliage before falling turns a 
glorious crimson, making one of the most beau¬ 
tiful autumn garden pictures. Up to within 
the last year or so, however, its identity could 
never be ascertained, no specimens in herbaria 
or in living collections exactly matching it. 
There is now every reason to believe that it is 
Vitus Coignetise, of whi<gf numerous plan s have 
lately fosen raised |ii) ' ‘ 


collected in Japan. The under surface of the 
leaf is covered with a woolly down, which in 
Mr. Waterer’a speoimen is reddish-brown ; the 
colour, however, varies. In some instances it is 
nearly white, but similar variations are met 
with in other specieB. The species is named in 
honour of Mme. Coignet, who gathered the seeds 
in the mountains of Northern Japan, and sent 
them to France in 1875. Seeds were again in¬ 
troduced to that oountry in 1884, but until 
recently very few plants appear to have reached 
England. We may now hope that in a few 
years’ time it will constitute one of the most 
striking features of our gardens in autumn. 
The leaves are cordate, irregularly toothed, and 
measure from G inches to 10 inches across. In 
size of leaf and vigour of growth it is at least 
equal to any other Vine in cultivation. It has 
hitherto proved difficult to propagate by the 
usual methods of eyes and cuttings, and with 
only very limited success when layered. It can 
be grafted on several of the American species, 
but in view of its superior vigour that is not 
likely to be a satisfactory method ; and now 
that it is well known, there is no likelihood of a 
dearth of seeds sent direct from Japan.” 

A charming Vine is the Hop-leaved Vine 
(Vitis heterophylla), the variety humulifolia 
being more beautiful than the species. Its 
foliage is dense and prettily-shaped, but the 
great merit of the Vine is its wealth of berries, 
like turquoises in their exquisite blue colour. 
The Hop-leaved Vine wants a wall to 
induce an abundance of berries—a warm 
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A new Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetin) on a wall. 


wall too. On the sunny verandah of Mr. 
KingmiU’s house at Harrow Weald, I saw a few 
years ago a profuse crop, the climber blue almost 
from the abundance of berries. There is a 
variegated variety, but we want to look after 
the many neglected types before touohing any 
variegated-leaved things. 

The Northern Fox Grape (V. Labrusca) is a 
handsome and strong-growing Vine from North 
America, where it ascends high trees, and is one 
of the most suitable for this purpose in England, 
where sumptuous oolour effects are desired in 
autumn. Its leaves are large, robust, variable 
in form, and change to brilliant colours. The 
fruit is not too pleasantly flavoured when 
gathered from plants growing wild, but under 
cultivation this fortunately gives way to 
better quality. 

Amongst other Vines worth consideration for 
planting are the Southern Fox Grape (V. vul- 
pina), the leaves handsome and distinct, the 
Summer Grape (V. testivalis), and the Cali¬ 
fornian Vine (V. californica), a lovely American 
Vine for its autumn colouring, very strong in 
growth, and climbing over tall trees in its 
native home. V. riparia, the Miller’s Grape, 
and the Frost Grape (V. cordifolia) are worthy 
of notice too. I will refer next week to the 
Virginian Creepers. E. T. C. 

Japanese Wineberry (Rubus phceni- 
colasius).—Under the name of the great Japan¬ 
ese Wineberry this has attracted a good deal of 
attention within the last few years. It is a bold, 
strong-growing, Raspberry-like species, the 


leaves of which consist of three heart-shaped 
leaflets, dark-green above and whitish under¬ 
neath. The stems, and more particularly the 
young shoots, are densely clothed with long 
reddish hairs, thus imparting a very striking 
feature to the plant. In the winter, when 
devoid of foliage, this is especially noticeable. 
The fruits are a good deal in the way of small 
Raspberries, and red when ripe. It was intro¬ 
duced in 1877, but it is only within the last few 
years that any particular attention has been 
directed towards it as a fruit-bearing subject. 


AUCUBAS. 

These shrubs are invaluable for town and 
suburban gardens by reason of their power to 
resist the evil effects of smoke-laden atmosphere, 
and of keeping healthy, and even vigorous 
under the shade, and drip of overhanging trees, 
where the majority of other shrubs dwindle 
away or die out altogether. This is to some 
extent attributable to their fine leathery leaves 
getting cleansed by the heavy autumnal rains, 
and thereby renewing their health, and, above 
all, to their enormous rooting power that 
enables them to hold their own, even in com¬ 
petition with any of the forest trees. Few 
shrubs are more generally found in all parts of 
the kingdom than the Aucuba japonica ; but it 
is not so general as it ought to be to see them 
loaded with berries to such an extent as to make 
their branches bend with their weight. Vet it 
is surprising how freely they fruit if some plants 
of AuGuba japonica rnascula are mixed among 
them. I was lately looking over a nursery 
garden where the male variety had been dotted 
about the quarters of the ordinary kind, and for 
some considerable distance round each male 
plant the berries had set in such clusters that 
every bloom must have been fertilised. I am 
sure that anyone having large specimens of 
the ordinary kind would find it a great addition 
to the beauty of their shrubberies if they added 
a few of the variety rnascula to their collection, 
and thereby insured the addition of plenty of 
berries to brighten up the masses of golden 
foliage. J. G., Gosport. 


2177. —Evergreen fence.— There are so 
many evergreens suitable for a fence that one 
requires to know the height of hedge required 
before giving a definite reply. Holly makes a 
good permanent edge, but it takes some years to 
get it of a suitable height. The best variety of 
Holly for the purpose is Hodginsi, as it is a 
quicker grower than the common one. If the 
fence is only wanted as a screen or dividing 
line in the garden, there are few things better 
than Cotoneaster Simonsi, which is fairly 
evergreen, and will bear clipping into shape as 
well as Privet, and in the autumn the growth is 
very bright with red berries. Green Box, 
although rather slow in growth at first, makes 
a neat and permanent hedge, and only requires 
clipping once a year. For the purpose of a screen 
and shelter in my own case I have planted a line 
of Spruoe Fir-trees 3 feet high, which, if kept 
clipped annually, will make an evergreen fence 
sooner than anything I know. When the trees 
are quite young when planted it is surprising 
how well they bear the use of the shears, and 
what a neat and permanent fence they make ; 
but to attempt to deal with older trees in this 
way will end in disappointment.—J. C. C. 

2178. — Moving a Yew hedge.— I do not 
think it would be possible with a moderate 
outlay to move the hedge with any prospect of 
success. By employing skilful labour and 
appliances the result would probably be 
different, but I do not think the end would 
justify the means. For what it would cost you 
in labour and appliances to move the Yew- 
hedge, you could obtain a sufficient number of 
plants of Cupressus Lawsoniana to make an 
evergreen hedge at onoe in the desired position 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high.—J. C. 0. 

Sklmmia oblata Foreman!. — How 

seldom do we see this shrub made use of for 
winter decoration. In sandy soil, where it grows 
and berries freely, it is a simple matter to pot 
up the plants as required in the autumn. This 
variety appears to be a slight advance upon the 
type, the berries being somewhat larger and the 
colour, if anything, richer.—E. 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


8PECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thei chief point for beginners in the culture of 
specimen Chrysanthemums is to obtain the 
varieties best suited to this method of training. 
With a view of assisting those who do not know 
the varieties, I have prepared a list of those 
suitable in all the sections, commencing with the 
Japanese, as they are, perhaps, the most popu¬ 
lar of any : W. Tricker (rich light pink), Sun¬ 
flower (golden-yellow), Yiviand Morel (silky 
mauve), Beauty of Exmouth (ivory-white,) 
Bouquet Fait (rose-pink), Mme. Bertier Ren- 
datler (orange, shaded red), La Triomphante 
(deep lilac), Mme. Lacroix (creamy-white), 
Source d’Or (terra-cotta), Wm. Robinson 
(orange-yellow), W. H. Lincoln (golden-yellow), 
Mona. Bernard (purple-amaranth). Reflexed : 
White, Pink, and Peach Christine are all quite 
first-class for this method of culture; Dr. 
Sharpe (rioh purple-magenta), Elsie (pale canary- 
yellow, passing to creamy-white with age), 
King of Crimsons (rich, blood-crimson), William 
Neville (deep orange, suffused with red in the 
centre), James Carter (amber), Emperor of 
China (white, with blush centre), Chevalier 
Domage (golden * yellow). Pompon : Black 
Douglas (rich dark crimson). Mile. Marthe (pure 
white, full, rounded blooms), Soeur Melaine 
(white), Golden Mile. Marthe (bright golden- 
yellow), Wm. Kennedy (violet), William West- 
lake (golden-yellow), Comte de Moray (bright 
purple), Mile. Elise Dordan (soft lilac-pink), 
President (dark rosy-crimson), St. Michael (rioh 
golden-yellow). Incurved : Dupont de l’Eure 
(amber, shaded reddish-bronze), Baron Hirsch 
(orange-cinnamon), Barbara (bright amber, 
shaded orange), Mrs. G. Rundle (white), George 
Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon (orange-yellow), 
John Salter (cinnamon-red, shaded to deep 
orange), Lord Wolseley (bronzy-red), Jardindes 
Plantes (deep golden-yellow), Prince Alfred 
(rose-carmine, shaded purple), and Mrs. Sharpe 
(rose-pink). E. Molyneux. 


Treatment of new Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Would you advise me through Gar¬ 
dening as to the beat time for pinching the 
following varieties for exhibition in middle of 
November, and whether they are suitable 
varieties: Edith Tabor, Lady Byron, Mutual 
Friend, Admiral Avellan, Boule d’Or (Calvat’s), 
Mona. Chenon de Leohe, Mr. R. Ballantine, 
Duchess of York, Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. 
C. E. Shea, Mrs. H. J. Jones, Miss Duloie 
Schreeter, Mias Goschen, Miss Rita Schrceter, 
Lady E. Smith, W. Slogrove, Mrs. G. West, 
L’Amethiste, Chamechande, Globe d’Or, J. 
Agate, Lord Rosebery, C. H. Curtis, Mrs. John 
Gardiner, Owen’s Crimson, John Fulford, 
Robert Petfield, Geo, Haigh, Wm. Tunnington, 
Mrs. R. C. Kingston.— An Old Reader. 


# # * It is a difficult matter to give definit* 
instructions as to how new varieties ought to b e 
treated to obtain the best results the first year* 
as so much depends upon the time the cuttings 
are taken, and the manner in which the plants 
are managed afterwards. For instance, Edith 
Tabor, Lady Byron, Boule d’Or. (Calvat’s), 
M. Chenon de Leche, Mr. R. Ballantine, 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, Lady E. Smith, W. 
Slogrove, and Mrs. G. West are all quite new 
ana most deserving of extended culture. 
Duohess of York, Mrs. C. E. Shea, Duchess of 
Wellington, Miss Rita Schrceter, Miss Dulcie 
Schrceter, Admiral Avellan, and Miss Goschen 
are one year older. All are really good varieties. 
It is a capitol selection. The best advice we 
can give is to procure strong plants as early as 
possible, grow them on as well as circumstances 
will admit, allowing them to make their breaks 
naturally, and secure buds not later than the 
end of August. All will do this if the plants 
are strong to begin with. L’Amethiste, Globe 
d’Or, J. Agate, Lord Rosebery, Wm. Tunning¬ 
ton, Mrs. R. C. Kingston, P. Haigh, Robert 
Petfield, Mrs. J. Gardiner, Owen’s Crimson, and 
C. H. Curtis all belong to the inourved seotion, 
and undoubtedly succeed best under the same 
method of oulture as advised above. Should 
the buds, however, show before the 12th August, 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF BUDS. 

In reply to “ Stomp,” the requests made by 
our numerous readers from time to time for a 
dear and lucid explanation of the terms used by 
the contributors to Gardening is a matter that 
should be thoroughly understood by all those 
who are storting to cultivate Chrysanthemums 
for the production of large blossoms. “ Stomp ” 
asks what the “ crown ” bud of a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is? That every inexperienced reader 
may properly understand the term “ crown ” 
bud, let us imagine we have before us a well- 
developed plant in a 4£-inch or in a 6-inoh pot. 
By the date it is usual to have our plants in pots 
of these dimensions, we are usually well into 
the month of April, or possibly the early part of 
May. At this period of the fife of a Chrysan¬ 
themum plant eaoh one is represented by one 
stem, varying in height according to the charac¬ 
teristic of the variety, whether it be a dwarf 
sort or one of a toller description. During this 
same period of the year eaoh plant naturally 
produoes a bud in the tip of eaoh growth, and 
this is generally known and understood as the 
“ break” bud, so oalled, because from around 
this same bud a number of new shoots break out 
and continue to grow in the natural course of 
the plant’s development. The date of the pro¬ 
duction of the “ break ” bud may take place at 
any time between the months of April and May, 
the earlier sorts forming their buds much 
sooner than the later varieties. Some of the 
very best exhibition kinds vary quite a 



month in the production of the “break” 
bud. When the plants have arrived at 
this stage of their growth, a rule to observe 
always is to remove the bud which appears 
when the “ break ” is made. From the shoots 
surrounding this, retain only the strongest of 
them. For exhibition purposes three shoots is 
the recognised number to be retained, and in the 
case of some of the weaker sorts, two will be 
ample for the production of really high-class 
blossoms. For small specimen plants, and those 
needed for ordinary decorative work in the con¬ 
servatory, any number of growths to suit the 
requirements and taste of the grower may, of 
course, be grown on. Half-a-dozen shoots from 
the “ break” should perfect at least 18 handsome 
“ terminal ” bud-blossoms. Eaoh of the shoots 
which are grown on from those which appeared 
when the “break” bud was formed, Bhould in 
the course of from two and a half to three 
months produce what is generally understood 
to be the “ crown ” bud. These buds are seen 
in large numbers during July and August, and 
even as late as September in some instances. 

The formation of the 11 crown ” bud is exactly 
similar in its character to that of the “ break ” 
bud. The “crown” bud is surrounded by a 
number of new shoots. In those cases where 
readers are advised to “secure” the “crown” 
bud, the new growths are gradually removed, 
until at last the bud alone remains. When 
this is the case, it is “ secured,” as termed by 
some, or “ taken,” as described by others. A 
difficulty sometimes presents itself in the 
I following manner: Readers are advised to 


“secure” & later “crown” bud. Of course, 
this implies that there are early “ crown ” buds, 
and this is a fact. Some varieties, suoh as 
William Trioker, Viviand Morel, and W. H. 
Lincoln, each develop three or four “crown” 
buds, and it is for such kinds that a “late 
crown ” is recommended to be “ secured.” 
Blossoms perfected from such buds are usually 
of a bright and lasting colour, and muon 
more refined and pleasing in appearance 
than in the case of blossoms from early “ crown ” 
buds of the same and similar varieties. 
Early or ordinary “ crown ” buds are E. 
Molyneux, Niveum, Golden Gate, G. C. 
Schwabe, and suoh kinds. If blossoms are 
wanted for exhibition purposes, fine full ones 
must be obtained, and this is only possible when 
fairly early buds are secured. The next bud 
for our consideration is what is termed the 
“ terminal ” bud, so called because they are 
produced at the termination of the plant’s 
growth. “Terminal” buds appear in clusters 
at the end of the shoots, and are seen in large 
numbers during September and October. The 
usual practice with these buds is to remove all 
those except the largest and best shaped ones. 
These, if secured in good time, will develop 
blossoms of much beauty and excellent in colour. 
As a rule, the flowers are smaller than those 
from an earlier bud, but this is amply compen¬ 
sated for by the refinement of the later blossoms. 
One important feature in flowers produced from 
“ terminal ” buds is that they are less disposed 
to “ damping ” than is the oase with those 
developed from earlier buds, and this is a most 
important consideration, seeing that it is the 
desire of all growers to keep their blossoms 
fresh for a long time. A novice in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum culture should understand the foregoing 
remarks, as every endeavour has been made to 
give the particulars in a simple and easily 
understood way. Before closing, permit us to 
remind those interested in these notes, that in 
all oases where the Chrysanthemum is blossomed 
from “ terminal ” buds the height of such plants 
is increased from 1 foot to 18 inches or more. 


Hairy Chrysanthemum*. —Some little 
stir about these novelties was made a few years 
ago, but they do not seem to be quite so mnch 
appreciated just at the present moment. In the 
displays at the public parka they formed a some¬ 
what insignificant feature, with the exception of 
Southwark-park, where in one corner of the 
greenhouse there could be seen an interesting and 
representative collection. In white varieties 
they had Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, the first of the 
series, Souvenir de l’Ami Coye and Enfants dea 
Deux Mondes (White Louis Boehmer). In 
bronzy shades, Hairy Wonder and Prune 
Donna; in yellows, King of the Hirautes and 
W. A. M&nda. These, as grown at Southwark, 
are all deserving of the name hairy, but there 
are several others in which the peculiarity is less 
marked.—C. H. P. 

Chrysanthemum Htoile de Lyon.— 
I was not aware until recently that this variety 
could be had in such good condition so late in 
the season. Only lately I saw in a small nur¬ 
sery in the midlands a good stock of it in really 
good condition. The plants had been grown 
on two in a 9-inch pot, stopped fairly late, and 
not subjected to any feeding. They were kept 
out in the open as late as possible, being, of 
course, protected from frost at night, and when 
brought indoors were placed in a cool-house. 
The petals were not coarse, as is generally the 
case with large blooms of this variety, and the 
centres were nicely filled up, whieh can seldom 
be said of the various late whites. Those who 
need white flowers in January will do well to 
give Etoile de Lyon, grown on the above prin¬ 
ciple, a trial.—J. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. S. Fogg. — This 
chrome-yellow flowered Japanese Chrysanthemum Is a 
splendid late flowering sort. The narrow twisted Hants 
have a pleasing drooping appearanoe, and an of unique 
colour amongst yellows.—E. M. 


Rhododendron Princess William of Wur 

temburg.— Little teems to be known concerning the 
origin of this Rhododendron, bat it ie certainly a very dis¬ 
tinct and telling variety. It is of a sturdy, compaot alyls 
of growth, while the flowers are borne in large trusses. 
The oolour of the flowers la white, densely spotted and 
barred with crimson—quite a alsUnot feature among hardy 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD GRAPES. 

It is surprising how well many amateurs grow 
Grapes if they make a good beginning, and do 
not overcrop the canes when young. In this 
note on good Grapes I am only going to treat of 
two kinds—a limited number, I admit, but the 
beat two that can be selected. There are 
many other kinds which would come under the 
above heading, but none so suitable for the 
amateur. Some require much heat to finish or 
set the flowers, others, though of first-class 
quality, crack badly, whilst others are indifferent 
setters and poor croppers, though they may be 
superior in quality. I have had a varied ex¬ 
perience of most kinds, and do not hesitate to 
state that the white Grape illustrated, Fosber’s 


required, doing well in pots and narrow borders. 
This Grape, like the Black Hamburgh, will give 
a better return in a young state than many 
others, and if grown for show it is well to run 
up new rods from the base to get large, shapely 
bunches ; indeed, fruiting as it does so freely, 
it requires renewal of wood if the Vines are 
grown on the spur system. This Grape is 
mostly advised for early crops, but I have seen 
some grand examples grown in houses without 
heat of any kind, and this latter point is more 
interesting to those who have small unheated 
houses. If they require a good white Grape 
the above will be the best for the purpose. It 
may be termed a vigorous grower, sets freely, 
and never fails to fruit, and is of good flavour. 
A few words will suffice for my other selection. 
The 

Black Hambubgh, which is a valuable com- 



Bunch ol Foster’s Seedling Grape. 


black skin, the berries appearing as though 
hammered, and it well repays for room and high 
culture. It is superior in pots to all others, and 
is more readily grown. G. W. 


THE HEAVIEST GOOSEBERRIES. 

In Gardening, Dec. 28, 1895, a correspondent 
wishes to know the heaviest Gooseberries grown. 
“ The Gooseberry Register” for 1895 gives the 
following. If you take the last fifty years 
London has been the heaviest Gooseberry, being 
the biggest for twenty-three years. 

Dwts. Grns. 

London, 23 years 
Bobby, 7 years 
Antagonist, 3 years . 

Ringer, 3 years 
Garibaldi, 3 years .. 

Rover, 2 years 
Dr. Wolley, 2 years.. 

Macaroni, 1 year 
Leveller, 1 year 
Paris, 1 year 
Seedling, 1 year 
Transparent, 1 year 
1895, Ploughboy, 1 year 
1893, London and Ringi 


Heaviest weight 37 7 

34 20 
34 21 

34 18 

32 17 
31 19 
31 0 

35 10 

34 2 


29 16 
32 17 
34 18 

J. F. H. 


- Having grown the Lancashire Prize 

varieties of Gooseberries for many years, I can 
confidently recommend the following sorts to 
those who may be thinking of forming a 
collection. Some imagine that the larger 
Gooseberries are without flavour. Such, 
however, is not the case, many of these being 
delicious when properly exposed to light, air, 
and sun. Indeed, they well repay wall or trellis 
culture, and are in September preferred by many 
to any other fruits. When grown as ordinary 
bushes the trees require to be kept extra thin, 
and as their habit of growth is somewhat 
awkward, the lower branches should be 
supported by short forked sticks. A very good 
method of preserving the fruit from the 
ravages of birds is first to construct a frame¬ 
work of rough wood over the trees, afterwards 
covering the same with small-meshed wire- 
netting. This may remain over the trees from 
year to year. Taking red varieties first, I would 
place 

Clayton in the foremost rank, this being a 
large, handsome berry, of brilliant colour and 
good flavour. It ripens rather earlier than 
many others. 

Duke of Sutherland is another good berry, 
the tree being a free yielder and a capital 
grower. 

Dan’s Mistake, a well-known fruit amongst 
exhibitors, must also be included, being beaten 
by very few of the newer varieties. 

Lord Derby, a variety somewhat late in 
ripening, is a first-rate fruit, and Speedwell is 
indispensable where size and appearance are 
important. The 

Best white varieties include King of 
Trumps, Lady Leicester, an early variety; 
Freedom, also early; and Alma and Careless, two 
varieties which for general good qualities have 
stood the test of time. The 

Best yellows are Criterion, Leader, Leveller, 
a marvellous berry, seldom beaten on the 
exhibition table, and Trumpeter. In the 

Green section, Drill, a very old variety, still 
takes a good deal of beating. Keepsake, an 
early ripening sort, Matchless, Plunder, and 
Telegraph, all of which are very fine in berry, 
of good colour and quality, may safely be 
planted with all the fore-named by those who 
intend exhibiting. J. 


Seedling, and the well-known Black Hamburgh 
are the two best Grapes for amateurs. They 
are of free growth, cropping, and good quality. 
Take the Foster’s Seedling first. It is a white 
Grape raised about fifty years ago, but did 
not come to the front for some time. 
As seen in the illustration, it has a large 
bunch composed of oval, medium-sized berries, 
with a very thin, clear skin, which when fully 
ripe shows the seed in the berry. What is so 
useful is that it hangs well after being fully 
ripe if kept cool and dry. When fully ripe the 
berries are a bright yellow, and of excellent 
flavour, and the Vines bear most freely indeed. 
They need severe thinning to keep them in good 
condition. I do not know of any white variety 
which forces so well. ItLisHthe earliest White 
Grape I grow, and it finiefies sq vfcell itat ijtisPa 
most profitable Grape wherlNurd xgifciu^-is 


i panion to the first-named, and possesses most of 
its good qualities, being the best all-round blaok 
kind. If only one variety is grown this should 
be the one. There is none better for the amateur 
or large grower. Of course, it is not a keeping 
Grape—by that I mean it is not well to grow 
this variety to keep late in the year. It forces 
splendidly, and is well adapted for growing in 
houses with other plants. I may describe it in 
a few words, though it is so well known. The 
berries are large, round, the skin thin, and the 
colour a deep black, and covered with a fine 
bloom. The bunch is large, well shouldered, 
and the Vine a good grower, free, and the quality 
all that one may desire ; in fact, this Grape is 
so superior in many respects to other black 
Grapes that its excellence cannot be questioned 
for early and midseason crops. Doubtless there 
are several varieties, the best one having a deeper 


The hardiest Melon, etc. (Ultima 

Thul e).—We fear there are no varieties of 
Melon quite hardy enough for your purpose. 
Try Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon, but in a 
sheltered place and not shaded, as the plants in 
open should stand full sunshine. Let the plants 
be as hardy as possible, similar to Vegetable 
Marrows in a frame, and plant out in May. 
Give shelter for a couple of weeks at night. 
Set the first blooms, and in your favourable 
locality you may do better than others have done 
in less favourable climates. Our advioe would 
be to try several varieties—a couple of each ; if 
one failed others may not. Golden Perfection, 
Beauty of Syon, and Gun ton Orange are noted for 
early ripening, and a trial would be interesting, 
as to get good results you require a thin-skinned 
variety with a dwarf growtfi!;' those named 
possess this quality. Tho best Tomatoes for 
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outdoor culture are Laxton’s Open Air, 
Sutton’s Earliest of All, and Conqueror, all good 
for your purpose, specially the two first; but 
whatever variety you grow, it will be essential 
to get strong plants to put out in May. Strike 
the cuttings of the Verbena if you have a hot¬ 
bed in May, when the new wood is a few inches 
long, in sandy soil, but without heat. Take off 
young shoots in July with a heel of old bark and 
place in rows made firm in a compost of road- 
scrapings and coarse sand, in a warm, raised 
border. Seaweed is valuable as a vegetable- 
manure for such roots as require saline food, 
suoh as Seakale, Asparagus, and green crops, and 
turf-ashes are excellent for heavy soil to mix 
with land for Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, 
ParsnipB, Turnips, Beetroot. 

Land planted with Apple-trees 

(R. W. Parsons ).—Make up a paste of cow- 
manure, lime, and clay, and after cleaning out 
the holes in the bark of the trees, rub them full 
of this paste, and tie a pieoe of doth or canvas 
round the stem at that point to keep out the 
air and encourage the formation of new bark. 
The weeds should be kept down. Young trees 
will grow faster on cultivated land than if weeds 
are permitted to grow. Probably a mulch of 
manure round the trees over the roots would be 
beneficial. The heaps of weeds may be dressed 
with newly-slacked lime. They will soon decay 
sufficiently to dig in, provided they are annual 
weeds only. If there is Couch Grass among 
them the roots will grow if dug in. Can you 
burn the weeds, or ohar them, so as to kill the 
roots and seeds of the perennial weeds ? After 
you have got the land into good order you may 
plant what vegetables you like upon it, such as 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Cabbages, French Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Onions, Carrots, Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, etc. If you work the land well from this 
to end of February it will be in good order for 
cropping in March. 

Strawberry Vloomtesse H. de 
Timry. —I have just started a large number 
of plants, and find no better means to get a 
free growth and good length of spikes than by 
plunging in fresh leaves in frames. Many 
people have good Strawberry houses and need 
not resort to frame treatment, but I question if 
the results are better. The plants greatly 
benefit by a mild heat at the start, and the 
moisture from the leaves suits them. There is 
also no trouble with red-spider. ,1 have tried 
many varieties, but so far none have beaten 
Vioomtease. Royal Sovereign promises well, 
but I have not been able to force it so early as 
V. H. de Thury, not having had sufficient 
■took. The value of Vioomtesse is its good 
flavour even when grown under adverse condi¬ 
tions, as I often place 100 or so of the earliest 
plants when the fruit has set in a Cucumber- 
house on shelves, and the flavour then is better 
than that of other much later kinds and grown 
in a suitable temperature.—W. 

American versus English Apples.— 

A short time ago a large importer of American 
Apples sent me a hamper of carefully selected 
fruits, also some from tne Dominion, asking my 
opinion of them as compared with English fruit. 
One Apple of eaoh popular variety was sent, 
and so far as appearance went they were all 
that could be desired, but with the exception 
of Newtown Pippin the flavour was decidedly 
inferior to good English Apples. In justice to 
Newtown Pippin, it must be stated that it was 
of excellent quality, only slightly behind Cox’s 
Orange, Ribston Pippin, and one or two 
other highly-flavoured varieties grown in this 
oountry. In spite of its excellence, however, 
the sender stated in his letter that annually the 
demand declined for it, as the appearance is not 
so striking as that of Northern Spy, Baldwin, 
and others with a rich colour, but of poorer 
quality. Another noticeable feature was the 
great superiority of the Canadian Apples over 
those from the States, particularly in the 
orispness and greater quantity of juioe. On 
other occasions I have reoeived similar speci¬ 
mens, whioh only confirms me in the opinion that 
even in bad seasons our English Apples are 
superior to any in the world when well grown, 
and it is greatly to our discredit that such 
immense imports of admittedly inferior Apples 
reach this oountry. The Australian and Con¬ 
tinental consignments .are pm lent compara¬ 
tively small, b it igke't/t/j hr oo eosed in the 


near future unless our home growers not only 
improve existing kinds, but also extend or 
form new ones on the best and most approved 
lines. Unfortunately, Cox’s Orange Pippin will 
not succeed everywhere, but where it does well 
it ought to be extensively planted, as it is 
always in demand. The lowest price I ever got 
for this variety was 30a. per cwt., and this 
winter the grower could have quoted his own 
price for good samples. Several fruiterers and 
others wrote me they would pay any prioe in 
reason for it, thus testifying in the strongest 
munnar to its superiority over all others, 
whether American or otherwise.—W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CYCLAMEN-FLOWERED NARCISSUS 
(N. CYCLAMINEUS). 

Please tell me how to grow this delightful little 
flower. I have never done really well with it. 
Does it require special surroundings ?—E. R. 

* # * This Narcissus, of which we give an 
illustration, as some of our readers may not 



done badly owing to the heat of the past summer. 
This, however, generally occurred where the soil 
was very light, or where the plants were not 
adequately attended to in the way of timely 
mulchings and copious waterings. In all proba¬ 
bility your correspondent’s plants would be the 
better for division. A good bed should be 
prepared for them, from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
in depth, a layer of cow-manure placed at the 
bottom, and the lower foot of the soil well 
mixed up with the same ingredient. The plants 
should be taken up, placed in tepid water, and 
the roots afterwards washed clear of the soil 
by hose or syringe. Then the separate crowns 
should be carefully pulled apart, a sharp knife 
being used to cut the roots where necessary. 
Iu planting, the separate crowns should be placed 
from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, some good soil, 
such as fibrous loam, leaf-mould, ana a little 
peat, being laid round the roots. The end of 
February is a good time for planting, September 
also answering equally well; but as ** Seyah’s ” 
slants seem unsatisfactory I should advise the 
former month. Before the hot weather com¬ 
mences a mulching of leaf-mould and rotten 
Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure should be 
iven, and a plentiful supply of water afforded 
uring hot weather. A slightly shaded position 
seems most conducive to the well-being of !" 
plants.—S. W. F., South Devon. 


The Cyclamen-flowered Narcissus (N. cyolamineus). 


know it, seems to have puzzled some growers. 
The best flowers we have seen have Been on 
bulbs planted in a peaty bog within a few 
inches of a running stream. It is also happy by 
the side of a pond, the bulbs being planted on 
the slopes a few feet from the water’s edge. 
Mr. Peter Barr, writing some time ago about 
this Narcissus, said : “In Spain and Portugal, 
where I met with N. cyclamineus, it was grow¬ 
ing on the margins of mountain streams or in 
the flooded meadows adjoining, and nowhere 
else, and the wetter the situation the finer the 
flowers and the larger the bulbs. In one 
instance I found a colony on a little islet m 
mid-stream; I also found it growing on little 
elevations near to the stream, and in suoh 
places the plants were weak and the bulbs small. 
Often I met with the bulbs on low banks where 
they had been washed down. I have gathered 
it in the water of the stream, being attracted by 
the greater size of the flower. N. cyclamineus 
and the Hoop-Petticoat Narcissus have a pre¬ 
ference for wet places. Often have I waded 
ankle-deep for them, and then washed my boots 
and stockings in the mountain stream to rid 
them of the sand and mud.” 


2221.— Christmas Roses.— Presumably, 
“ Seyah ” has grown his Christmas Roses in the 
open. I know of several collections that have 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS FROM 
SEED. 

The time is drawing near when the sowing of 
seeds of choioe perennials should reoeive atten¬ 
tion. Many amateurs probably, working on the 
system of “sowing the seeds as soon as ripe,” 
will have sown such as they were themselves 
able to secure in the past summer and autumn. 
I do not consider that anything is gained by 
sowing seed as Boon as ripe, but rather the 
reverse. One very obvious disadvantage of the 
system is that Borne species and varieties of 
plants germinate so quickly that they appear 
above ground at a season of the year by no 
means favourable to their well-being. And 
even supposing them to be sufficiently hardy to 
endure frost with impunity, there is the ad¬ 
ditional risk of the seedlings being devoured 
by slugs. For these reasons, therefore, it is 
always advisable to delay sowing the seeds for 
a month or two after being collected—suffi¬ 
ciently late, in fact, to ensure their remaining 
dormant through the winter months. It is a 
very common practice to sow the majority of 
seeas in pots, pans, or boxes of fine soil, though 
I am by no means convinced that this is the 
safest and best way. Of course, there are risks 
and uncertainties, whatever method is employed, 
though I incline to the belief that the greater 
risk is encountered when the seeds are sown in 
well-drained pots. These latter are too often an 
obvious evil, by reason of the frequent and 
repeated waterings which beoome necessary—an 
operation responsible for the loss of much good 
and valuable seed. A far simpler, ana I 
venture to think a much safer way at the same 
time, is that of sowing the seeds in the open 
ground, or in ground at least that can be pro¬ 
tected overhead by a spare light. 

For many things even this protection would 
be unnecessary, particularly for the stronger- 
growing kinds, such as Lupines, Hollyhocks, 
Gaillardias, many Poppies, Everlasting Peas, 
and others which germinate quickly and soon 
make vigorous plants ready for transplanting. 
Such as these may be gathered together in one 
block for instance, while another may be set 
apart for such things as Coreopsis, Campanulas 
of the Peach-leaved section, also C. latifolia, 
which, though somewhat strong growing, 
has seeds of small size. This batch should 
also include such things as Adonis, Geums, 
Lychnis chaloedonioa and Haageana, Dra- 
oocephalum, Sweet William, Columbines, 
Agrostemma, Armeria, and many others, while 
a third section could well be made up of 
many speoies of Primula, also Polyanthus 
and Auricula, herbaceous Lobelias, Lychnis 
Lagascse, Campanulas of the turbinata group, 
also fragilis, iaophylla, and indeed any of the 
very minute-seeded kinds that require either 
sowing on the surface merely or with a very 
■light covering. All suoh as these repay for 
sowing in a frame which may be darkened at 
w : il], And. thus save mod* V>boujr and anxiety in 
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watering. In this latter the soil should be pre¬ 
pared by digging, and an inch of finely sifted 
»oil added on the surface and made somewhat 
firm. Using very dry soil on the surface will 
dispense with adhesiveness in firming. When 
this is done a good watering may be given and 
the seeds sown thinly on the following day, 
marking out a small plot for each and labelling 
as the work proceeds. Provided a good 
watering be given at the start and the frame 
darkened, little else will be needed for some 
time. All the larger-seeded kinds in the open 
will be best sown in shallow drills a few inches 
apart, protecting them from birds and cats by 
■prays of Gorse, Holly, or similar things. For 
very rare and choice alpines, or such as may 
take a long time to germinate—for example, 
some of the Gentians, Hellebores, Hepaticas, 
Primulas, etc.—it is a good plan to sow tneseeds 
in pots in the usual way, afterwards standing 
each pot in a saucer of water. By supplying 
the water in this manner the soil will be kept 
moist without fear of disturbing the seeds by 
repeated surface waterings. In adopting this 
method it will be necessary now and again to 
allow the saucer to become quite dry, other¬ 
wise the soil may become sour. If the pots are 
covered with darkened glass, and occupy a 
■hady plaoe, they will only require occasional 
fresh supplies of water below to keep the soil 
■ufficiently moist. 

It is not safe to discard seed-pods for at least 
two years, as many things are alow to vegetate. 
This is particularly true of Trollius, Antheri- 
cum, Hellebore, and many other things even 
when freshly gathered seeds only are employed. 
Indeed, I have more than once thought that 


course is to treat it as a biennial—certainly so if 
we want a large bold group of it. If well grown 
it flowers so freely that it will in the end die. 
The first group that I grew bloomed from early 
summer till early winter, but not one plant 
survived. In two smaller groups of plants 
raised last year some plants at the present time 
have strong side-shoots that will certainly grow 
again another year, whilst those that flowered 
very freely are very weak and in all probability 
will die. Some may think this discour¬ 
aging, but the plant produces and ripens 
an abundance of seed even whilst flower¬ 
ing, and it is advisable if prolonged 
blooming is desired to keep the faded flower- 
heads picked off, except such as are wanted for 
seed. In raising it from seed slight variations 
occur as regards the size of flowers, and it will 
be wise therefore to encourage and save seed 
from the finest. Even if we eventually come to 
treat it entirely as an annual, this will not 
detract from its value, for it is a graceful flower 
and worthy of special care. Raising a batch of 
seedlings once a year is easily done. The seed 
may be sown at any time in spring and strong 
plants be ready to put out into their flowering 
quarters in autumn. The leaves of this species 
are quite distinct from those of C. lanceolata, 
being large, long, pinnate, and like those of the 
old 0. auriculata. A. 


GUNNERA MANICATA. 

Our illustration gives a glimpse of one of the best 
developed plants of Gunnera manicata I have 
seen. It grows in the rock garden at Narrow- 
water Park, near Newry, and has leaves II feet 



A bold-leaved hardy plant (Gunnera manicata). From a photograph sent by Mr. F, W. Burbidge, 
Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 


the sowing of freshly gathered seeds is a mis¬ 
take, and that some species at least produce 
equally good results and germinate more quickly 
when securely kept for a few months. For 
instance, I have experience of Hellebores taking 
three years to germinate, and Trollius and An- 
thericums nearly two and a half years when the 
seed has been sown as Boon as ripe. These 
seeds were fully ripe when oolleoted even to 
falling, while others of the same batch kept 
over have appeared above ground in a little 
more than half the time in the first named, and 
considerably earlier in the others. Dictamnus 
has some peculiarities also when raising it from 
seed, and much variation and uncertainty also 
exiBt among the Columbines. Is it likely that 
seeds are influenced in this respect by the pre¬ 
sence or absence of sunlight and sun-heat at 
their time of ripening, and their vitality les¬ 
sened or increased in proportion ? E. 


COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. 

This fully deserves its name, as its flowers are 
very much larger than those of any other 
Coreopsis grown in gardens, whether annual or 
perennial. When first introduced it was said, 
on the authority of Dr. Gray, that its blooms 
were about the same size as those of C. 
lanceolata, but it was not long in cultivation 
before it produced flowers that altogether 
surpassed in size and beauty even the best 
forms of the older C. lanceolata. It is amenable 
to treatment as an annual, but then only a late 
summer and autumn bloom is the result. Per¬ 
haps othere who have grown it over several 
seasons will give us some information as to their 
experience, but it seemyt3>me that the Iproper 
Digitized by i^jQOQl^ 


9 inches broad, borne on prickly stalks or 
petioles fully 7 feet long—so long that a man 
0 feet in height can stand quite easily underneath 
the great umbrella-like leaves. 

This Gunnera is one of the most noble hardy 
foliage plants in existence, and forms an effective 
object in deep, rich soil near water. It must 
have a sheltered position, as its enormous leaves 
are otherwise apt to be torn by high winds or 
gales. All the Gunneras are well worth cultiva¬ 
tion, even the small oreeping species from 
Magellan, but the larger kinds are especially 
valuable garden plants. Gunnera scabra is one 
of the best, and in the Island of San Juan Fer¬ 
nandez there is a handsome species called 
G. pellata, which has vase-shaped leaves, 
capable of holding a gallon or t wo of water after 
heavy showers. This fine kind, unfortunately, is 
not at present in cultivation, but we hope that 
some explorer of Robinson Crusoe’s island will 
send us seeds or rhizomes of this most remark¬ 
able plant. 

As planted along pond or river margins these 
giant Gunneras are most valuable and beautiful 
as seen contrasted with Pampas Grass, Arundo, 
or light and feathery Bamboos. 

F. W. Burbidoe. 


Daffodils in pots.— Every lover of Daffo¬ 
dils likes to have them for as long a season as 
possible, and since they are so amenable to pot 
culture, and lose none of their charming grace 
and beauty when grown in this way, it is sur 
prising one does not see them in pots more often. 
Hard forcing they do not like, but they can be 
brought on gradually to flower some weeks in 
advance of those outside, and most weloome 


they are. I have just called upon a neighbour 
whose greenhouse is quite gay with them, 
making a pretty display at small cost of labour 
and fuel, for he has done little more than keep 
the frost out. Among the kinds in bloom I 
noted pallidus prcecox, Countess of Annesley, 
Sir Watkin, Duchesse de Brabant, ornatus, and 
Leedsi, white and yellow types. Many more 
kinds will be open in a few days. There is not 
much trouble and little outlay involved in the 
pot culture of these bulbs. A few kinds, notably 
Sir Watkin, continue to flower freely, although 
kept in pots two or three years in succession ; 
but there are exceptions, and the general rule 
for safe guidance should be to give the bulbs 
one year in the open ground and one year in 
pots. With a piece of reserve ground for the 
purpose this is a simple and easy matter.—A. 


ROSES. 

WINTER ROSES. 

The bulk of the December Roses in London are 
of French or foreign growth, and consist chiefly 
of Mme. Falcot and Isabella Sprunt, with a few 
Safrano and lTd<5al. There are also a few 
English grown Roses, but while these are com¬ 
paratively few and far between, French Roses, 
consigned in boxes of 100 eaoh, may be said to 
have furnished the markets and overflowed into 
the streets. These French Roses have also more 
colour than English ones of the same sort, and, 
being massed in hundreds, add to the colour, 
which the Roses presented in single file hardly 
possess. 

The flower-girls in the street are not slow to 
add to the colour of their Rose-buds. The purple 
glow of the foliage of some of our Teas adds 
greatly to the efleot of the half-opened buds, 
hence to increase the body of purple foliage in 
contrast with the Rose-buds of oream or gold, 
not a few of these olever mounters work in 
one or more glowing crimson leaves of BerberiB 
Aquifolium with the all too scant leaves of Mme. 
Falcot. There is, however, a striking lack of 
white Roses in the metropolitan streets and 
markets a fortnight before Christmastide, and 
surely it is not beyond the ability of our English 
growers to flood the markets with home-grown 
Niphetos Roses for Christmas as liberally as 
they are supplied with foreign Roses, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, Arums, Roman 
Hyacinths, and Tulips. D. 


Moss Rose Orlstata, sometimes called 
Chapeau de Napoleon, and at others Crisp^e, 
was sent out almost seventy years ago, and if 
one gets hold of the true variety it is still the 
best crested of this class. It should not be con¬ 
founded with the common Moss Roae, although 
both are very fragrant and somewhat similar, 
but Cristata is a much newer production and 
more mossy. Both are only moderate growers, 
best on their own roots, and need rather hard 
pruning. 

Mme. Georges Bruant, one of the 

hybrid Japanese Briers, resulted from crossing 
Rosa rugosa with Sombreuil, and partakes of 
the characteristics of both—almost pure white 
and semi-double. R. rugosa alba is a perfect 
single white; Sombreuil is very thin and of 
lemon-white shades. The result is a vigorous 
grower with a long bud and of truly perpetual- 
blooming nature, with much sweeter perfume* 
than in the ordinary Rosa rugosa. 

Imperatrice Eugenie is the name given 
to three perfectly distinct Roses. M. Guillot 
sent out a Perpetual Moss under this name in 
1856 ; one year after M. Beluze introduced a 
Bengal variety, and three years before M. Oger 
sent out a Hybrid Perpetual. Such confusion is 
caused by this multiplicity of names that a trade 
grower is often accused of substituting a variety 
when in reality the only error was in not know¬ 
ing for certain which class or section of Rose was 
alluded to. There are many similar instances to 
the above, and much unnecessary annoyance is 
caused by this careless naming. 

The old Cabbage or common Pro¬ 
vence Hose, known in this country for 
almost three centuries, is still grown around 
London beneath fruit-trees. It supplies a large 
number of partially crested buds, which when 
cut young are almost like the Mosses and very 
sweet-scented. tfjgftFpjUf grower, and 
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when on its own roots and allowed to sucker at 
will, it is long-lived and hardy. There are 
several home and Continental names for this old 
favourite in addition to the above — R. 
d’Hollande, R. hortensis, R. de Chou, R. 
centifolia communis, and others. 

2203.— Roses. —“Heath” would, I think, 
tind climbing Captain Christy a more effective 
Rose for the wall than climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. In the south-west it is a very 
rapid grower, and produces a profusion of its 
beautiful shell-pink flowers. R6ve d’Or should 
not be omitted from any list of climbing Roses. 
It is a lovely sight when covered with its 
delioately-tinted blossoms, and furnishes a wall 
in a very short time, its foliage also being 
decidedly distinct and attractive. William 
Allen Richardson, again, where the blossoms 
come of the proper shade, an orange-fawn, can 
hardly be beaten, and the pictures formed by 
house-walls and porches Bmothered in its 
prodigal clusters of bloom always arrest atten¬ 
tion. Personally, much as I like the old 
favourite Gloire de Dijon, I should be inclined 
to prefer either of the three before-mentioned 
Roees as olimbers to cover a large space of wall. 
—S. W. F., Torquay. 

2219. — Gloire de Dijon Roses in con 
servatory.— Roses never do so well when 
planted in huge pots or tubs as when set in a 
border in the house, the soil in the receptacles 
usually becoming sour before utilised by the 
roots. When planted out this does not occur. 
In a glass-house where climbing Roses can be 

r wn, Marshal Niel should always be tried. 

is possible that it may not succeed, but, 
should it do so, there is no Rose that can oompare 
with it. I know a little unheated glass-house 
owned by a villager in which a Marshal Niel 
thrives to perfection. Each spring, £5 to £10 
worth of the finest and best-coloured blossomB 
that could be desired are marketed. This is, I 
oonfess, notan everyday case, but what is done by 
one may be done by others. Can not “ Wexham ” 
harden his heart and replaoe one of the Gloire 
de Dijons by a Mardohal Niel, and make a good 
border for it instead of planting it in a tub ?— 
Lanscombe. 


SOFT-WOODED WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Thesb are now grown very largely, few places 
of any size being without one or more small 
span-roofed houses specially adapted to their 
culture. These being kept at a minimum of 
50 degs., are very gay for some three or four 
months through the dullest time of the year. 
It is impossible to dwell on all the good things 
available for the purpose, but there are two or 
three worth noting at this particular time, as 
the season for their propagation for another 
winter is now fast approaching. Zonal Pelar 
goniuma are among the best winter plants. 
They should be struck singly in small pots, 
and shifted on twice, using at the final potting 
a stiff, holding compost that will be conducive 
to firm, short-jointed growth, and potting 
firmly as for Strawberries. I have tried 
many varieties, but oan find nothing better 
than such old favourites as Raspail, Guillion 
Mangilli, Constance, and Queen of the 
Belgians. In fact, I look upon these in 
their respective oolours as the best winter¬ 
flowering varieties in cultivation. If any 
correspondents have found anything better, 
perhaps they will kindly name the varieties. 
Raspail Improved hardly comes up to its name 
with me—a larger truss, but the growth is 
coarse and straggling. The summer quarters of 
these Pelargoniums and other plantB intended 
for winter work are pits from which Potatoes 
have been cleared. They stand here on a bed 
of ashes close up to the glass, get plenty of air 
day and night, and are lightly shaded during 
very hot weather. Of the two Libonias, L 
penrhosiensis is much the better ; indeed, it i* 
of its size about the best winter-flowering plant 
grown. It has been a dense mass of flower for 
the last two months. I find plants in 4-inoh 
pots come in very handy for house decoration 
They are used in connection with Ferns for 
grouping round large Palms, Dracaenas, etc. 
This Libonia is struck with the Pelargoniums 
and potted finally in a similar oompost. A few 
of the old winter Begoaias, as frjchsioides, 
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Carnen, and Knowsleyana, can also be struck 
at the Bame time, and a few plants of Eupa- 
torium riparium. The branching flower-heads 
of the latter look well associated with scarlet 
and pink Pelargoniums. A batch of Primula 
obconica, if propagated by division, may find a 
place with the above-named plants, and with 
them through the winter months batches of 
FreesiaB, Cyclamens, and Bouvardias. E. 


THE COTTON-PLANTS. 
(Gossypium herbaoeum and G. barbadensf.) 
The Cotton-plants are rarely seen in our climate 
except as grown in warm greenhouses in 
botanical gardens, but they are of a light and 
graoeful habit, and bear white or pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, very like those of a single 
Hollyhock, having a purplish-crimson centre 
of eye. The plants are very easily grown as 
annuals by sowing their seeds in February in 
heat, and growing them on in pots of rich sandy 
soil. The Cotton-plants are closely related to 
Hollyhocks, Hibiscus, and Abutilons, the cotton 
of commeroe being the silvery hair-like covering 
of the seeds inside the capsules or seed-vessels. 
Cotton is largely grown in India, China, Egypt, 



Flower of the common Herbaceous Cotton-plant (Gossy¬ 
pium herltaceum). From a photograph sent by Mr. 
Leonard Tattersall, Thornton House, Heywood, Man¬ 
chester. 


and in the Southern States of North America, 
being one of the most valuable of all textile 

products. F. W. Burbidge. 


Canarina Campanula.— This is a deci¬ 
dedly interesting and at the same time pretty 
flowering plant, that produces its blossoms 
towards the end of the year. It is said to have 
been introduced into this country from the 
Canary Islands in 1696, but it is now very 
seldom seen, and may in vain be sought for in 
most nurseries. This Canarina forms a fleshy 
root-stock, from whence spring stout succulent 
shoots that reach a height of a yard or two. 
These shoots branch out towards the upper part, 
and are there plentifully clothed with foliage. 
The flowers, which are very freely borne, are 
bell-shaped, drooping, and about the size 
of those of the garden varieties of Abu- 
tilon, to which they bear a considerable 
resemblance. In colour they are generally a 
sort of yellowish red, with deeper veins. This 
Canarina behaves in a very different manner 
from most of the occupants of our greenhouses, 
as it continues fresh and green for some time 
after flowering; then just as the majority of 
plants are in full growth this goes to rest, and 


continues in that state till early autumn, when 
it pushes up the stout shoots and grows quickly. 
During the season of rest it should be kept 
fairly dry, then, just as it is on the point of 
starting, it should be to a great extent shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted. A rather 
light compost suits it best, and thorough drainage 
must be ensured. This last remark especially 
applies if it is planted out in the greenhouse, 
under which conditions it does well.—H. 


CONSERVATORY. 

1, Will you kindly give me an estimate of 
probable cost and any suggestions for the erec¬ 
tion of a conservatory in the space shown on 
sketch sent? 2, Walls A and B are walla of the 
house. There is a window, the sill of which is 
10 feet 3 inches from the ground, in wail A, and 
2 feet from the angle of the walk There are 
two windows 12 feet from the ground in wall B. 
Wall C is a boundary wall. 3, Could a lean-to 
be erected, or must I have a span-roof ? I 
wanted to avoid a valley in which snow, etc., 
would collect against the house. 4, I want to 
include a small potting-shed, about 8 feet by 
5 feet, and stoke-hole for heating apparatus 
against wall C in the angle of the walls. 5, 
What would be the difference in price if the 
conservatory is made to extend to 27 feet from 
wall B, so as to be entered from a verandah 
which runs along the front of the house ? Height 
of verandah at back, 10 feet; breadth, 8 feet; 
height at front, 7 feet. 6, Doors required : One 
to enter close to verandah, one to potting-Bhed ? 
7, What heating-apparatus do you recommend, 
and what length of piping would be necessary 
to keep frost out ? The position is a sheltered 
one. 8, Could an oil-stove be used to heat the 
boiler in place of the usual furnace, and which 
is least expensive ? 9, I want a durable but not 
expensive house, and no elaborate design, as 
eoonomy is the greatest object. 10, The house 
could be erected either by local workmen or by 
the firm who supplies the house. 11, The 
flooring must be of plain red Dutch tiles. 12, 
Estimate and suggestions for arrangement of 
staging are also desired. 13, There is a 
window in wall B by which the conservatory can 
be entered, 7 feet 6 inches in breadth, so that 
space must be left clear in the centre of the 
wall. 14, Dorchester is the station, G.W.R. 
and L. and S.W.R. lines ; distance from station, 
miles barely. P.8.—I like plenty of ventila¬ 
tion and an easy method of opening windows. 

C. S. S. 

*** If the proposed structure does not extend 
beyond the corner of the house, aloDg wall A 
(19 feet), there is just sufficient height up to the 
windows in wall B to get in a lean-to roof, pro¬ 
vided the height to eaves in front does not 
exoeed 6 feet. Twenty feet is a long rafter, but 
if the stuff is stout enough (3 inches by 2 inches 
at the le&8t), and two cross purlines, each with 
two standards (uprights), are put in, it will carry 
even heavy glass all right. Such a structure, 
19 feet by 17 feet, would cost considerably less 
than a span, as there are no gutters, etc., to fix, 
and the stoke-hole and potting-shed could be 
erected separately, at a very small cost. If the 
house is extended to front of verandah, a span 
roof, with one end abutting against wall B, and 
the other a glazed gable, becomes necessary. 
The cost of a lean-to structure, 19 feet by 17 feet, 
may be roughly estimated at about £40, while 
that of a span, 27 feet by 17 feet, with gutters, 
etc., would probably run to £70 or £80 at the 
least. Of course, something depends upon the 
facilities for obtaining materials, and the s/oIilh 
of the firm doing the work ; it is impossible to 
say to £10 or so, and tenders for the work should 
vary even more than this. To the above sums 
must be added, say, £5 for staging, £15 for heat¬ 
ing apparatus (fixed), another £5 for the potting 
shed (if quite a plain affair would suffice), and 
nearly another £5 for ventilating gear, etc. 
Paine’s counterbalanced gearing is much the 
best, being very simple, and so easily worked 
that a child can open or close the ventilators of 
even a large structure in a few seconds. To 
pave the whole with 6-inch square red Dutch 
tiles would cost £5 or £6, but the spaces 
beneath the staging need hardly be tiled, we 
should say. A good plan as regards staging 
would be to have ordinary stout lattioe staging, 

3 feet wide, fixed against the side walls when¬ 
ever it could be placed, leaving the centre open, 
forming a space on which to stand large Palms, 
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specimen plants, etc., or groups oi smaller ones. 
100 feet to 120 feet of 4-inch iron piping 
would be required to heat the house properly, 
and this could be well and economically heated 
by means of a No. 3 or 4 upright independent 
cylindrical “ Star ” boiler. We cannot advise 
the use of either oil or gas for heating a house 
of this size, as the expense would be too great. 

Monochffitum serlceum multi- 
florum. —In a warm greenhouse this is just 
now in flower, and a pretty little plant it is. 
It forms a freely-branched bushy specimen, 
clothed with oblong-shaped leaves, while the 
flowers, which are each about a couple of inches 
in diameter, are of a very pleasing shade of 
purplish-mauve. This Monochretum is very 
free-flowering, and at this season of the year its 
bright-coloured blossoms are especially welcome. 
Much the same might be said of M. Lemoinia- 
num, except that tne flowers are of a deep rose 
tint. These Monochretums need a soil princi¬ 
pally composed of sandy peat, and too much 
atmospheric moisture during the winter is very 
injurious to them. The Monocbaetums are 


men, which can be flowered well in heat during 
February. Eranthemums are sometimes grown 
in frames during the summer, and where con¬ 
stant attention cannot be given to keeping the 
atmosphere charged with moisture this is doubt¬ 
less a good plan. Hot-house treatment when 
rationally carried out is, however, the most 
conducive to success. Plenty of water, both in 
syringing and in damping floors and stages, 
should be used, or red-spider will make its 
appearance. Care should De taken to ventilate 
but sparingly, as this Eranthemum is impatient 
of draughts and does best in a somewhat close 
atmosphere. Liquid-manure may be used with 

g ood results, especially as regards the older 
atch of plants. Unfortunately, the flowers 
drop as soon as out, and are therefore useless 
for decoration.—S. 


A DEVONSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 
The accompanying illustration shows a different 
style of cottage to that represented in Garden¬ 
ing, Jan. 4. We see here a heavily-thatched 
roof and a delightful growth of Roses in the fore¬ 


A cottage garden In South Deron, showing foreground of Roses and Ferns. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. 

Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


nearly related to the Pleromas and Lasiandras, 
which include among their number some most 
beautiful flowering plants for the greenhouse. 
Lasiandra macrantha, with its rich purple 
blossoms, is well known, while Pleroma elegans, 
at one time popular, is now rarely seen. It is 
difficult to maintain in a thriving state, but so 
beautiful as to be well worth a little extra care 
and attention. It forma a rather upright, but 
freely branching shrub, said to reach a height of 
5 feet, though it will bloom when much smaller 
than this.—T. 

Eranthemum pulchellum.— There is 
no flower that provides such a striking shade of 
blue in the stove at this season of the year as 
the above. Blue is a scarce colour in winter, 
and the full rich tone—almost gentian-blue—of 
the blooms always attraots attention. The 
plant, which is a native of the East Indies, is 
easily propagated. Cuttings of the young 
growth taken in the spring root very quickly in 
sandy soil if kept close, and by the winter, with 
a little judioious stopping, make good plants 
bearing many panicles of bloom. Autumn- 
struok cuttings in small pots, if well treated, 
produce handsome flower-spikes and look well 
associated with the gianf^stra^a jf whjtq C^cia- 


ground, scrambling over wooden palings, with 
hardy Ferns at the base. Popular as the Rose 
is, we think too little of it as a hedge plant, 
though what is more beautiful and fragrant than 
the Sweet Brier or climbing varieties permitted 
to ramble over palings, or in the case of the 
Brier to form with Quick and the Japanese Rose 
(Rosa rugosa) a thoroughly strong and handsome 
hedge ? The least attractive features in many 

g ardens are those upon which most money has 
een spent; the blaze of tender summer 
flowers, for instance, often unhappily associated, 
crude, harsh, and unpleasant. We seek rather 
such a picture as that in the illustration, which 
costs little to produce, and is a never-failing 
source of pleasure. We were in a lovely garden 
in the summer and autumn last which smelt of 
the Sweet Brier, used by the thousand in the 
hedges. The wind was scented with the spicy 
fragrance, and after a shower of rain on a warm 
summer day a garden of sweetest odours gratified 


Lilac Mme. Lemolne.— This Is one of the many 
double-flowered Lilaos raised by M. Leraoine, of Nancy. 
It differs from those previously grown in the flowers being 
pure white, and on this account as well as the duplex 
charaoter of its blossoms it will doubtless become popular. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ABUTILONS. 

There are many varieties of Abutilon with yel¬ 
low blossoms, but of all of them I prefer Golden 
Queen, a free-growing, free-blooming variety 
with rather long flowers of a beautiful golden- 
yellow. It is a first-rate subject for winter- 
blooming, for where flowers have to be supplied 
at all seasons some of the Abutilons are well- 
nigh indispensable. As this variety is one of 
the best in its colour, so the old white Boule de 
Neige still stands out as unsurpassed among 
flowers of that tint. Boule de Neige has been 
grown in our gardens for many years, but I am 
unacquainted with its origin or early history. 
By the intercrossing of this variety and the 
brick-red Darwini, the numerous forms that we 
have now in cultivation originated. Of Reds 
there are many varieties, and Royal Scarlet, 
Firefly, and Scarlet Gem are all good. Among 
those of a pink, rose, or light purple shade, such 
as King of Roses, Anna Crozy, and 
The Premier may be mentioned ; while among 
striped flowers we have Abu¬ 
tilon striatum and the large 
bold-growing A. venosum. A 
few years ago two very dwarf 
varieties were put into com¬ 
merce, but they were never 
much grown. They were ro- 
seum compactum and Vivid 
compactum, both in their way 
very pretty. Of variegated- 
foliaged forms there are seve¬ 
ral, some of which are largely 
used for bedding out during 
the summer. Chief among 
these are Thompsoni, whose 
leaves are mottled with a 
creamy tint; Darwini tessella- 
tum, with yellow variegation, 
the arrangement of whioh is 
well expressed by the varietal 
name of tessellatum ; nievium 
marmoratum, a free-growing 
form whose leaves are mar¬ 
bled with cream and light 
green; Souvenir du Bohn, 
deeply-lobed leaves after the 
manner of A. striatum. They 
are all broadly margined with 
white. Another newer form 
which is of Continental origin 
is a good deal in the way of 
the last-named, but the edging 
of white, or rather creamy- 
white, is very much deeper ; 
so much so, indeed, that in 
many of the leaves the central 
green portion is but a small 
part of the leaf. The slender, 
rambling - growing A. vexil- 
larium is also represented by a 
variegated-leaved variety, but 
when growing strongly this is 
W. FiUherbert, very liable to revert to the 
ordinary green-leaved form. 
The last to mention of these 
variegated Abutilons is A. 
Sellowlanum variegatum, whose large almost 
horizontally disposed leaves are marked with 
a couple of tints of green and pale yellow 
in varying proportions. One double-flowered 
form is in cultivation—viz., A. Thompsoni flore- 
pleno, but it is, to my mind, less pleasing 
than the single-flowered formB ; still it is* 
bv some grown for the sake of variety. 
Given a warm greenhouse during the 
winter, flowers of Abutilons may be had 
nearly throughout the year, for in the 
summer young plants in pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter will flower freely, 
while older specimens if planted in the open 
ground will bloom for a lengthened period. As 
wall or pillar plants many of the Abutilons are 
very suitable, the more vigorous forms, suoh as 
A. venosum, being best for lofty structures, 
while most of the garden varieties will furnish 
pillars or walls of medium height. A. vexilla- 
iium, whose small, brightly-coloured blossoms 
are supported in a drooping manner by long 
footstalks, displays its prominent character¬ 
istics when trained to a conservatory or green¬ 
house roof, and out-of-doors at Kew this 
species has, strange to say, passed through 
several winters on a low wall in front of one 
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of the stoves. All the varieties of Abutilon are 
readily propagated by means of outtings, which 
strike root very quickly, but where time and 
space are at disposal, the raising of seedlings is 
an interesting occupation, for they all hybridise 
readily, and some very curious forms may be 
obtained. The distinct A. insigne, with its 
striking crimson blossoms, might (in conjunction 
with the garden varieties and some of the most 
distinct species) yield very interesting results. 


1989.— Cultivation of the Tea-plant. 
—The seeds should be sown in well-drained pans 
or boxes of sandy peat—or a mixture of loam. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and Band, with a little leaf- 
mould, answers as well—and be placed in a hot¬ 
bed or warm-house at 75 degs. to 85 degs. Ten 
degs. less will do, but they like plenty of 
warmth during the early stages. Keep the soil 
constantly moist—drought is fatal—and when 
2 inches or 8 inches high pot singly in “ thumbs,” 
or 2A-inch sizes, still using chiefly good peat and 
sand, plunge in the hot-bed again (if possible), 
and keep moist. When getting pot-bound again 
they may have a 2-inch shift. Shade from hot 
sun while the foliage is tender. Always encourage 
growth in the spring and early summer with 
neat and moisture, but harden the growth off 
during the autumn. See note on p. 667.— 
B. C. R. 


Pelargoniums falling.— I have a nice 
house of Pelargoniums, but the bottom leaves 
keep going yellow, and have to be cut off. I 
give plenty of air, fire-heat only when needed, 
and very little water. I shall feel much obliged 
if you can inform me what to do ?— Or me. 

%* It is difficult to assign a cause for this 
fault, without knowing exactly how the plants 
have been treated throughout, and the exaot 
condition they are in at the present time. It 
appears probable that the plants are kept 
rather too dry, and this would cause the 
appearance described. Try the effeot of giving 
a little more, giving a full supply whenever 
really necessary, but not before. It would also 
be advisable to dissolve a very little soot in the 
water, say once a fortnight, and if the plants 
are forward and strong, and the pots full of 
roots, very likely rather more nourishment is 
required, and a weak infusion of guano and 
nearly fresh horse-droppings may be adminis¬ 
tered occasionally with benefit now that the 
days are beginning to lengthen slightly. Beyond 
this the plants may not have been potted 
sufficiently firm, or the soil be not of the right 
description. Lastly, if the neighbourhood is to 
any extent confined and smoky, that will 
acoount for the failure to some extent, as well- 
furnished plants cannot be grown under suoh 
conditions. 

Culture Of Gloxinias.— 1 should feel ex¬ 
tremely obliged if youoranyof yourreaders would 
inform me as to the best method of cultivation 
for Gloxinias. I want to grow some plants for a 
show which will be held early in July. I have 
about sixty bulbs now resting ; they are still in 
the pots in which they flowered. I was looking 
over them the other day, and I found some of 
the bulbs rather soft. Is it for want of mois¬ 
ture ? The bulbs are in a temperature from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. I have also some young 
bulbs from cuttings struck last August. I have 
some good loam, leaf-mould, and manure. I 
also want to raise some seedlings this spring. 
Can I get the seedlings to flower by July? I 
have got a forcing-house and greenhouse.—A 
Constant Reader. 


*** These most elegant and showy plants 
luxuriate in the genial temperature of a mild 
stove or intermediate-house, ranging from 
60 degs. to 70 degs. or 75 degs., with a con 
stantly humid atmosphere, freedom from 
draughts, and shade from all but very faint 
sunlight. In order to get the plants in full 
bloom by the early part of July, the tubers 
should be potted and started towards the end of 
February or early in March. Place them at 
first in pots of about twice the diameter (inter¬ 
nally) of the bulbs, using a mixture of fine 
loam, peat (or Cocoa-nut-fibre), leaf-mould, and 
sand, in nearly equal parts, with good drainage. 
Plunge the pots in a hot-bed at 75 degs. or 
80 degs. and give very little water until the 
plants are well in growth, but dew them over¬ 
head on bright moipings. When in growth 
give water more freely, apd <. s^sfon as the roots 




begin to work round the sides of the pots shift 
them into others about 2 inches larger, using a 
similar mixture of soil, but doubling the pro¬ 
portion of loam, reducing the sand, and adding 
a dash of soot and bone-meal or some good 
artificial, and also making the soil rather firmer 
than at first. Always afford free drainage. 
Keep the plants in the hot-bed, if possible, until 
rooted out and growing again, when they may 
be removed to a shelf near the glass or on to 
a high stage where they will receive plenty 
of light, but shade regularly from direot 
sunlight. They do well on boards over a water- 
tank. Drought must be carefully avoided 
throughout, or the plants will be attacked by 
thrips and will suffer severely. Do not syringe 
the plants overhead much, and only with pure 
rain-water, but in bright or warm weather keep 
the surrounding surface always moist. If the 
plants do well, and fill their pots with roots 
again by the middle or end of May, they may be 
again shifted into pots a size or two larger, 
proceeding as before, but making the soil 
still firmer, and adding a little old hot-bed 
manure, and a dose or two of some stimulant 
shortly before will enable them to get hold of 
the fresh soil the more quiokly. When again 
rooted out and the flower-buds are rising, feed 
the plants moderately with weak soot and 
guano-water, an infusion of horse or sheep- 
droppings, and towards the last a weak solution 
of sulphate of ammonia, ^ oz. to the gallon, 
twice or thrice. Seed sown any time this 
month, in a nioe hot-bed or stove temperature, 
and the seedlings pricked out as soon as possible 
(into shallow pans or boxes) and kept growing 
on briskly with plenty of warmth and moisture, 
will make nice plants in 3£-inch to 4^-inch 

S ots by the middle or end of June, and begin 
owering early in July. They may be potted 
into “thumbs” or “small 60’s”at first, and 
when fit be shifted into the larger sizes, but 
they must experience no oheck from first to last. 
If the old tubers are just a little “ limp ” now, 
they are too dry; shake them out and store 
them in a little just moist Cocoa-nut-fibre. The 
cause of aotual decay iB too muoh moisture or a 
too low temperature : yours is about right. 

2216.— Culture of Freeslas.— I should 
advise your correspondent to place his Freesia 
bulbs in sand for the present, in order to keep 
them dormant till the hot weather commences, 
when they should be roasted on a hot, sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse preparatory to potting. 

I have always found it extremely difficult to 
ripen the bulbs sufficiently in the winter to 
ensure flowering. In wet, sunless summers 
bulbs are often insufficiently ripened, and, in 
consequence, flower poorly the next season. In 
fact, as far as my experience goes, the thorough 
ripening of the bulbs is a sine qud non to attain 
successful flowering. In the spring of 1895 
many collections bloomed unsatisfactorily, 
owing to the sunless summer making it difficult 
to ensure the adequate roasting. The bulblets 
had better be grown on in seed-pans, as they 
will require another season’s growth before 
becoming of sufficient size to blossom. The 
larger bulbs may be potted, and with attention 
to ripening should flower well. The chief 
difficulty when seed is sown in March is to get 
the bulbs into their proper season of flowering, 
which is from January to April. At the Cape— 
their home—they flower about February and 
Maroh. Bulbs do best when potted in July 
and August, dying down naturally in May and 
June, and being roasted for six or eight weeks 
previously to repotting. When potted they 
should be placed in a cold frame and covered 
with 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, which should 
be removed sub soon as the growths show above 
the soil. They may remain in the frame till 
theflower-spikes can be felt, and then be brought 
into the greenhouse.—S. W. F. 

Tree-Peeonies in pots.— A plant of that 
lovely Tree-Pieony Reine Elizabeth, growing in 
a pot, and already bearing several fine flowers, 
suggests one oertain way of fully enjoying the 
great beauty of this and other kinds. As yet 
none of them are common or very popular in 
gardens, which is surprising considering the size 
and gorgeous beauty of their flowers. They are 
slow-growing things, but, all the same, bloom 
well enough in a young state, and under glass 
retain their fine form and purity of oolour un¬ 
marred by any inclemenoy of weather, suoh as 
too often prevails at the time of their flowering 
in the open air.— A. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON LETTUCE. 

At this time many will be making up their seed 
orders, and a few remarks on the different 
varieties of this indispensable salad may, per¬ 
haps, be serviceable. For sowing in gentle heat 
in early February I have none to equal Early 
Paris Market; it has a nioe sturdy habit, forces 
well, and forms small, solid, tender hearts of 
excellent flavour. Another advantage is that 
it may always be relied upon to come into 
use before those that have Btood the winter are 
over. For succession, Veitch’s Perfect Gem is 
really what its name implies, and stands hot or 
dry weather splendidly without bolting to seed. 
These are the only two Cabbage varieties that 
I grow in quantity for summer use, with Ham¬ 
mersmith Hardy Green for winter and spriDg 
use. Amongst Cos varieties, Paris White is a 
great favourite here, and preferred to all others 
during the past two dry summers, the hearts 
being large, white, very crisp, and of agreeable 
flavour. Paris Green is also liked, being only a 
little inferior to the White, but I found it ran 
to seed sooner, and the leaves have a rather 
coarser mid-rib. Little Queen is a fine sort to 
turn in quiokly and is of good quality, but here 
it bolted soon, and it would not do to have large 
quantities planted out, as many would spoil 
before they could be used. For winter and 
spring use Hick’s Hardy White is a fine variety, 
doing particularly well on our warm soil, and is 
seldom injured by sharp weather. It is always 
ready for use before Bath Cos, a well-known and 
esteemed variety. I think it muoh better to 
grow only a few well-tried sorts rather than a 
number of untried ones that may disappoint the 
grower at a season when he mojst requires them. 
While growing, nothing in the garden seems to 
derive so much benefit from liquid-manure as 
Lettuce ; if given onoe a week no anxiety need 
be felt as to the size or tenderness of the hearts. 

W. 


Forcing various roots.—There will be 
more demand for other roote, and one of the 
best is Chioory. I have for the last few years 
grown the Witloof. The above root forces so 
readily that it is not necessary to place large 
quantities in the house at one time. The roots 
winter well if plunged in the open and oovered 
with litter in severe weather. Swede Turnips 
placed in a dark cellar force very quickly, and 
the young tender growths form a nice vege¬ 
table. Herbs will now be in greater demand 
in a green state. Mint should lifted and 
boxed or placed in beds in heat. Tarragon 
will require similar treatment. Chervil and 
Basil should be sown in boxes, watering carefully 
for a time.—G. 

Salsafy. —On the Continent, and especially 
in France, this vegetable is highly esteemed both 
by the rich and the working classes. It « 
delioious when properly prepared and so simple 
of culture, that one wonders why it should be so 
little grown in this country. In hard winters, 
when there is not too much variety in vegetables, 
Salsafy forms an agreeable change, and it is said 
to be one of the most nutritious vegetables 
cultivated in gardens. The seed should be sown 
early in April, but it is imperative that the 

f round be thoroughly prepared for its reoeption. 

t must be stirred a foot or more in depth. 
Ground that has been trenched a year or so 
previously will be just right and plenty of 
manure must be worked in. The seed drills wu 
require to be about 1 foot apart, and the plants 
thinned to some 8 inches from each other. 
Frequent surfaoe stirrings will promote a free 
growth. On the approach of winter the roots 
should be stored in dry earth.—J. 


New Tamlp Early White Milan. 

This is a valuable Turnip for sowing in fram 
or as a first early in the open ground. 
season it was very good and the earliest vsxie y 
I have grown, in appearance it is much u t 
Extra Early Milan and equally as early, “ “ 
earlier. Early White Milan is not large, i» 
distinot strap-leaved variety, coming into 
ten days or a fortnight earlier than ono 
and other white varieties. IThe bulbs are p 
white, not at all large, fleSBh sweet a ^ 
superior flavour. Its quick growth ***** 
valuable addition to our list of none too J 
really good early kinds,—G. 
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DWARF OR KIDNEtf BEANS. 
Thbkk is no lack of dwarf Beans, and of late 
years some fine types have been added, and to 
the Runners also ; in faot, the whole family has 
been improved upon. At this season of the year 
the grower of French Beans will be select¬ 
ing his seed for next summer’s crop, and in 
doing so will be guided, in no small measure, by 
those kinds which produoe freely over a long 
season. Now, this latter is not always attain¬ 
able with French Beans or those of the dwarf 
type, as the growers of these remark that 
they are soon over, but, in a measure, it is 
owing to poor cultivation. Of all the varieties 
cultivated for general use, there are none 
superior to the one illustrated (Canadian 
Wonder), and with good culture it will produce 
three crops, or what may be termed, pods in 
succession from June to September. This is 
worth more than passing notioe, as so many 
amateurs have given up growing dwarf Beans, 
as they fail to produce for long, and are not of 
such good quality as the runners. Dwarf Beans 
should be more grown owing to the in¬ 
troduction of good kinds. I admit that the 
Canadian is not the best early dwarf Bean, 
but it is best for general crop—for later crops, or 
what may be termed summer cropping. To get 
these crops there must be no 
starving of plants, both as re¬ 
gards food at the root or 
moisture during growth. 

Few plants suffer like these 
for want of moisture, and it 
will often be seen that six 
plants are growing where 
there should be one. If, as it 
is doubtless necessary to sow 
thickly, thinning should not 
be neglected, ana each plant 
should have ample space to 
develop — indeed, crowding 
is the cause of short crops and 
the fatal red-spider getting 
established. A good watering 
of decayed manure should be 
given the land at this season, 
and in sowing, if there is 
fear of the seeds not germin¬ 
ating freely if sown thickly, 
the plants should afterwards 
be thinned to 1 foot apart 
and quite 3 feet between the 
rows. I admit they are 
rarely given this space, but 
they are seldom seen as strong 
as one could wish. 8owing 
depends upon the time the 
crop is required. For a first 
sowing the middle of April is 
early enough. In most shel¬ 
tered places I prefer first 
week in May for this kind, 
sowing a small early Bean for 
the first crop. The plants, 
when in full bearing, delight 
in moisture. My plan is to 
give the roots liquid-manure 
once a week and to damp overhead in the 
evening after hot sunshine. To get a long 
suocession of pods it is neoessary to gather the 
Beans as they form, not allowing any to get 
old, as the old pods stop the formation of new 
ones. I also go over the Beans and top them 
after a good quantity of pods have been 
gathered—that is, remove a few inches, say 
three, of the old bearing wood. They then 
break out and will furnish a crop till cut down 
by frost, the only attention required being food 
and moisture in liberal quantities. In dry 
weather give a mulch of litter or short manure. 
To keep up a constant supply by sowing again 
the first week in July there will be fine plants 
for September gathering, and by that time the 
earliest orop may be allowed to ripen seed, 
having furnished the table for some months. 

O. W. 


2217. — A Tomato hotuse. — The best 

houses for Tomatoes are those having glass sides. 
I have lately seen structures admirably adapted 
for the growth of these plants. They were 
200 feet in length and 25 feet in width. The 
sides were of glass sashes, each side being opened 
by four levers, one at eachend of the house and 
two in the middle, th£ roof vest’lating by a 
lifting ridge in four pieJ^j e jtjjlskould 


be ventilated or shut up by a man in one minute. 
By adopting this system the maximum of light 
and of air are obtained, both desiderata in 
Tomato-growing. Each house was heated by a 
terminal-end saddle boiler, and had two flows and 
returns of 4-inch piping. This is, of course, not 
sufficient heat to grow Tomatoes satisfactorily in 
during the winter, but it is doubtful if, in spite 
of the good prices realised then, Tomato-growing 
is a paying concern in the dark days, when the 
flowers set badly. The houses can be utilised 
during that period by planting early Potatoes, 
dwarf Peas, or Canadian Wonder Beans, leaving 
sufficient space between the rows to set out the 
young Tomato-plants in their permanent posi¬ 
tions before the other crops are taken out,— 
Lanscombk. 

Best Peas and Potatoes.— Will you 
kindly give me the names of one or two sorts of 
Potatoes with good table qualities for garden 
culture, to come in after Ashleaf ? Also about 

six sorts of Peas to form a succession not too 
tall?—W. 8. 

*#* There are now so many second early 
Potatoes that to advise as to one kind is diffi¬ 
cult, as you do not say the kind of soils in which 
they are to be planted, so we will name varieties 
that do well in moat soils, and half-a-dozen to 


select from : Early Puritan does well in light 
land ; it is an heavy cropper, cooks well, ana is 
one of the best of the American varieties, but 
not so suitable for wet, olayey land. Windsor 
Castle does well in most soils, and is one of the 
most profitable Potatoes for garden culture of 
first-class Quality ; Button’s Seedling is equally 
good, but does not crop so heavily as the last- 
named ; Triumph is likewise a splendid variety 
—it is one of the best of the many good Potatoes 
sent out of recent years, and an excellent keeper. 
The well-known Magnum Bonum is difficult to 
beat for late use. The best varieties of Peas to 
form a succession in some six varieties are 
the following, and as you do not want tall kinds, 
none exceed 3 feet to 4 feet. The best for early 
orop is Chelsea Gem ; this is the earliest, and 
may be planted at 3 feet apart in the rows, as 
it does not exceed 15 inches in height. For its 
size it is remarkably prolifio, and a Marrow 
Pea, being much superior to the early small 
white Peas so often recommended. The one to 
follow this is Stratagem, a Wrinkled Marrow 
of compact growth, and one of the best crop¬ 
ping and flavoured Peas grown. It does not 
exceed 2 feet to 3 feet, often the lesser height. 
Dr. Maclean follows ; this is a dwarf Marrow, 
large pods of splendid quality, 3 feet in height. 
Grad us, a new variety, is noted for its excellence, 
being 3 feet in height, but is rather expensive. 


Daisy is an excellent dwarf variety, and only 
15 inches to 18 inches in height, and follows the 
first crop. Veitch’s Dwarf Mammoth and 
Maclean’s Best of All are noted varieties for crop 
and quality, and do not exceed 3 feet in height. 
These form a succession in order named, with 
the exception of Daisy, which is a second 
cropper after Chelsea Gem. For a late lot 
Veitch’s Perfection cannot be beaten. 

VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Broccoli. 

Another useful branoh of the Brassica tribe, 
of a much more hardy nature than the Cauli¬ 
flower, though inferior to it in quality and 
flavour, and as when the winter is very severe 
the plants often succumb to the frost, especially 
where the soil is moist and heavy, it must be 
regarded as a somewhat risky orop—at any rate, 
in the oolder parts of the country. 

Varieties are numerous, a good half dozen (for 
succession) being Veitch’a Autumn Protecting, 
the Winter Mammoth, Snow’s Winter White, 
Sutton’s 8now White, the Leamington, and 
Late Queen. DanveFs Late Pink Cape is a 
hardy and excellent variety, but often objected 
to on account of its oolour. A very hardy and 
useful kind is the Bouquet, whioh produces a 
number of small white heads in suocession. 

The seed of Broccoli should be sown dur¬ 
ing the latter half of April or early in May, 
the late kinds a week or two before the early 
sorts, as a rule. 8ow in fresh loamy soil, on a 
sheltered border or in a cold frame, and prick 
the seedlings off and plant out in due course, 
placing them about 2 feet apart in the rows, and 
2 feet to 2^ feet between these. Very small- 
growing kinds will do at 18 inches apart, and 
the very large sorts should have rather more 
apace than above. Always plant Broccoli very 
firmly in deep and fairly rich soil of a rather 
substantial character ; but avoid fresh manure, 
whioh induces a rank, soft growth. Indeed, 
the best prevention of loss from severe weather 
in winter are firm planting in only moderately 
rich soil, and laying the plants down, or heef 
ing them over, in the autumn—towards the end 
of Ootober. This is done by taking out a spade 
ful of soil en the north side of each plant, push 
ing the latter over with the foot to an angle of 
40 degs. to 45 degs., the head facing north, then 
replace the soil at the base of the stem, on the 
south aide, and make all firm with the foot 
again. This operation at onoe ohecks the 
growth, hardens the tissues, protects the stems 
slightly, and prevents the sun shining into the 
heads, which, after a frosty night, is what does 
the mischief. Some dry litter or Fern thrown 
over the plants on the approach of severe 
weather will protect them to a great extent, 
as also does a good fall of snow. The 

Sprouting Broccoli constitutes a very 
productive and desirable class, the produce 
being of extra fine flavour, but, unfortu¬ 
nately the plants are comparatively tender, and 
are destroyed if the frost exoeeds 8 degs. or 
10 degs. The culture is the same as for ordinary 
kinds. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

Of all the Brassioa tribe this is probably the 
most useful and popular, certainly for the 
winter crops. In hardiness it stands next to 
the Kales, being uninjured, except by very 
severe frost, and at all times most productive 
and delicious. The secret of obtaining plenty 
of fine sprouts or “ buttons ” is to sow the seed 
and get the plants out early. If there is a 
greenhouse or a frame over a very gentle hot¬ 
bed, a box or two should be sown about the 
middle of February, but with only a cold frame it 
is seldom any use sowing for a month later than 
the above. For succession, further sowings 
may be made in April and the beginning of May. 

When the plants are up and fairly in growth, 
harden them off gradually, if raised in heat, and 
then prick them out at 4 inches to 0 inches apart 
in a cold frame or pit, or on a very sheltered 
and sunny border, taking care that they do not 
get nipped by late frosts. In May the moat 
forward plants ought to be fit to go out, so plant 
them firmly, about 18 inches apart, in a bed of 
soil that has been deeply trenched and liberally 
manured previously. Allow a apace of 2 feet 
between the rows. Give 'water as required, 
keep the^ground clean, and no more car© will be 
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required (except to remove the lower leaves as 
they fall or turn yellow) until the end of Sep¬ 
tember or October, when the first sprouts will 
be fit for use. Cut these from the bottom 
upwards as they become developed, leaving the 
head till last. The best way to plant out these 
and other similar plants in dry weather is to 
draw drills where the rows are to come and 
water them well with a small but coarse rose. 
An hour or two afterwards put out the plants 
with a dibber, water them well in again, and, 
lastly, return the dry soil into the drills. 

Where “ dubbing ” in the roots of these or 
other plants of the Brassica tribe is trouble¬ 
some, a good dressing of lime should be given in 
the spring before planting (gas-lime is better 
than the fresh material, but must be applied at 
least three months before planting), and the 
roots be dipped in a puddle of clay, soot, lime, 
and water before planting, or some dry soot and 
lime be used in each hole. But where a proper 
system of rotation is adopted, and a little lime 
used occasionally there will be but little club- 
root, as a rule. As with all of the Cabbage 
tribe, a little crushed nitrate of soda, sprinkled 
around and between the plants (a small handful 
to each) before rain, acts as a quick and power¬ 
ful stimulant to growth, when such is required. 
In dry weather apply in the form of a solution, 
1 oz. to the gallon, but do not let it touch the 
leaves. 

INSECT ENEMIES. 

The striped Pea-weevil (Sitona lineata). 
The family of weevils, which is a very large 
one, is one of the most, if not the most, injurious 
family of beetles to vegetation, and their depre¬ 
dations are all the more marked as so many of 
them feed on our cultivated plants. These 
striped Pea-weevils are by no means exceptions 
to the general rule, as they feed on the leaves of 
Peas and Beans, etc., gnawing large rounded 
notches in them. This is often disastrous 
enough when the plants which are attacked are 
of a good size and in vigorous growth, but when 
seedlings are the victims, especially if they have 
been somewhat checked by inclement weather, 
they can scarcely recover, as often only the 
midribs of the leaves are left. These weevils 
are very difficult to find, as they are small 
(only ;J;-inch in length), of a brownish-grey 
colour, and they fall to the ground, where they 
lie as if dead on the least disturbance, and being 
so much the colour of the soil it is almost 
impossible to find them. Thus it is a very 
awkward pest to deal with. Hand-picking is 
difficult to carry out on account of the habits of 
the insects. One of the best ways of preventing 
the young plants suffering from their attacks ja 



Figs. 1 and 2, The striped Pea-weevil; Fig. 3, Pea- 
leaves notched by weevils. 

to push them into vigorous growth as quickly 
as possible. In dry weather they should be 
watered well with plain water, or, better still, 
with liquid-manure, which not only nourishes 
the plants but renders the leaves distasteful to 
the weevils. SprinkliBg qoot or a 

mixture of l bushel g^alifi^e,)| bu jU :fr^sn lime, 


6 lb. of sulphur, and 10 lb. of soot, well mixed 
and powdered over the leaves when wet, will 
prevent the beetles from attacking them while 
the powder remains on them. Sand or ashes 
soaked in paraffin-oil and strewed along the 
rows is very useful. The weevils hide under 
any loose stones or rubbish near their food 
plants, so that such things should always be 
removed. They will also shelter themselves in 
craoks in the soil; if this be the case, treading 
the ground firmly on either side of the rows will 
probably kill a good many of them. The grubs 
of these weevils live on the roots of Peas, 
Beans, and similar plants, but, as a rule, do not 
do much harm. Among field crops Clover 
and Tares suffer almost as much as Peas 
and Beans. I have seen a crop of Clover 
sadly injured by this pest. Many of the leaves 
were reduced to mere skeletons. A proper 
rotation of crops, turning the infested crop into 
silage and skimming off the stubble, burning it 
as soon as the crop is off, are among the best 
remedies. Many of the weevils pass the winter 
under Moss on the bark of trees and other 
sheltered places, making their appearance 
again in March. The grubs become chrysalides 
in the spring, and the weevils appear in June, 
and there is probably another brood later on. 
This genus of weevils contains twenty-nine 
species. The commonest is the Striped Pea- 
weevil (Sitona lineata), of which a figure is 
given; it is about rj-inch in length, of a 
greyish-brown colour, with yellowish longi¬ 
tudinal stripes ; the colouring varies in different 
specimens, as the insects are covered with 
minute scales, which are easily rubbed off. The 
grubs are white, about £-inch long, and are leg¬ 
less. Another very common species, the Spotted 
Pea-weevil, is very similar to its striped rela¬ 
tive in appearance and habits, but it is some¬ 
what smaller, greyer, and the wing cases are 
spotted with black. G. S. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cyprlpediums (Lady’s Slippers) (V. N. 
Vokts ).—Of the many different species and 
hybrids belonging to this genus the majority of 
them are favourite plants, being very useful both 
for general decorations and for the production of 
cut-flowere. The individual blooms are of a 
most enduring character, lasting in good condi¬ 
tion for several weeks. Such heat-loving kinds 
as C. Stonei, C. Ia3vigatum, C. Dayanum, C. 
Curtisi, C. Chamberlainianum, C. Harrisianum, 
C. philippinense, C. Rothschildianum, C. 
Sanaerianum, C. Lawrencianum, C. Parishi, 
C„ glanduliferum, C. Lowi, C. ciliolare, C. 
callosum, etc., and the hybrids obtained from 
them, all require the high temperature of the 
East Indian-house, with the thermometer 
fluctuating between 55 degs. and GO degs. by 
night during winter, with a gradual rise of from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. by day with sun-heat, and, as 
the season advances, to several degrees higher, 
at which it should be maintained during the 
summer months. The handsome C. villosum, 
C. Spicerianum, C. Boxalli, C. superbiens 
(Veitchi), C. venustum, C. barbatum, C. Crossi- 
anum, C. insigne, and its numerous varieties, 
succeed best in the cool, moist atmosphere of 
the intermediate house. Of the Selenipedium 
section, as C. Sedeni, C. calurum, C. R<vzli, C. 
Schroederi, C. leuoorrhodum, C. cardinale, C. 
longifolium etc., all of them delight in strong 
heat, while others, as C. Schlimi, C. Domini, C. 
caudatum, and its distinct variety Wallisi, grow 
best in an intermediate temperature. At the 
recommencement of their growing season, 
which is generally soon after the flowers fade, 
each plant should be examined as to pot room. 
None of them care to be long in a pot-bound 
state, and when repotting it is advisable to 
allow plenty of space for root development. 
They should be potted in a compost of Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat in about equal propor¬ 
tions, intermixing with it a moderate quantity 
of broken crooks. The pots should be about 
one-third filled with drainage. When re potting 
place a thin layer of Moss over the crocks so as 
to prevent the particles of soil being washed 
down among the drainage. The base of the 
plants may be about on a level or a trifle above 
the rim of the pot. When the plants have 
become re-established, and during their growing 
season, they must be afforded oopious supplies 
of water, and during the hot summer months a 


slight dewing overhead both morning and 
evening will be beneficial. Keep the plants well 
up to the roof-glass on the shady side of the 
house, and at all times protect them from the 
direct rays of the sun ; a very slight exposure 
to strong sunlight frequently causes the foliage 
to turn yellow. All of these plants are more or 
less liable to the attacks of insect pests, 
especially thrips and red-spider. These must be 
guarded against by maintaining a moist atmos¬ 
phere in the house and free ventilation when 
practicable. If, however, these insects obtain 
a foothold, eradicate them with the vapour- 
iser, which is in every way preferable to 
Tobacco-smoke. If the plants are occasionally 
sponged over with clear water it will help to 
keep insects in check. The dwarf-growing 
Cypripedium niveum, C. bellatulum concolor, 
and Godefroyie luxuriate in a hot, moist atmos¬ 
phere, and where they may be but thinly shaded 
at any time. These species also require plenty 
of root room, and the same kind of compost as 
recommended for those previously mentioned 
will suit them, with the addition of lumps of 
chalk or limestone mixed with the compost. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI. 

This is one of the most useful Orohids an 
amateur can possess. It is easily grown in 



the cool-house ; and its flowers lost long in 
beauty. They are borne several together on a 
rather short stem, and have white petals, the 
narrow sepals spotted heavily with chestnut- 
brown. Few Orchids are so useful for button¬ 
holes. The form called majus has larger flowers 
than the species, and there are other varieties, 
differing in the size and markings of the flower. 


PERNS. 

Notes on Ferns. — I am very much 
interested in the notes on Ferns in the two last 
issues of your valuable paper, especially with 
reference to those species hailing from that 
Fern-lover’s paradise, New Zealand. It would, 
I think, be a great treat for many an amateur 
or professional grower of Ferns to see with what 
profusion and luxuriousness they thrive and 
spread in that Fern-olad island. A few years 
ago I was collecting specimens for drying in the 
Waitakeri ranges, about sixteen miles from 
Auckland, and among many other varieties I 
came across one which struck me very much by 
its peculiar shape and beauty, and went by the 
name of Kidney Fern (Triohomanes reniforme, 
I believe). I found this beautiful species grow¬ 
ing freely on rotten tree-trunks that had been 
felled some time in a dense Kauri Pine forest. 
I am inclined to think this Fern is rather rare 
in this country, as I have not seen or heard any¬ 
thing about it. I am sure it would succeed well 
if grown as suggested in your issue of Nov. 30th, 
1895, on the trunks of Tree-Ferns, if kept moist 
and shaded. I would be obliged if some of your 
numerous Fer-n-lovers would give their experi¬ 
ence, or any particulars as to cultivation of this 
variety kind.—C. 8., Wigan, 


A good plant food.—We have received several tins 
of With's plant food for trial, and find that it ie all true the 
manufacturers (He re:or d) s«y of it, being useful for indoor 
plants, Vines, fruit-trees in pots, and in other ways. 
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HOLES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlona.-QiMiM and mimn ere inserted in 
OAEonrna free of charge if correspondents follow the rule$ 
here laid dawn for their guidance. AM communioatwns 
for ineertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side cf the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, $7, Southarmpton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name dnd address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
*n mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers ( which,with the eaoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ewainst the query replied to, send our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardudm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2271. — Use Of sea-sand.— Osn the above be used in 
the place of ordinary sand, and if not, will the washing of 
it make it suitable ?—Amatiur. 

2272. — Carnation H. K. Hales.— Can you inform 
me through your paper the colour, habit, and growth of 
the Carnation H. K. Hales, as 1 have reoeived a variety 
of sorts, including this one, and have searched four 
different catalogues, and cannot find it mentioned?—A 
Constant Reader of Gardening. 

2273. — Heating house with gas.— I am going to 
build a lean-to greenhouse, 20 feet by 9 feet, that I should 
like to heat (sufficient to keep the frost out) with gas. 1 
can have the stove thoroughly isolated, and carry the hot- 
water pipes round the greenhouse. Would you advise me 
to use gas, and can you recommend any particular 
apparatus ?—F. S. B. 

2274. — Chrysanthemums Mme. Therese 
Key and Sanflower.— Can any north-country reader 
of Qardknixo inform me when is the proper time to stop 
the above varieties to succeed in obtaining good show 
blooms for the early November shows, or if it will be 
necessary to stop them at all ? Locality, near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.— A Constant Kkadkr. 

2275. —Treatment of ground.—I have Just come 
into possession of one-flftb of an acre of old pasture-land, 
which I wish to convert into a kitchen garden for the 
coarser kinds of vegetables—Potatoes, Cabbages, Kale, 
Sprouts, etc. I have sold the top spit of 9 inches to a 
nurseryman, and underneath is 3 feet of good loamy soil, 
which, I suppose, is really brick earth, as there are many 
brick-fields in the neighbourhood. Will you pleaee tell me 
how I shall properly (but economically) trench and manure 
this land so that it will be suitable for my purpose, and 
very much oblige ?—Jxo. Waldram. 

2276. — Roses In house.— Along the centre of a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 20 feet by 12 feet, I purpose making a 
bed in which to plant Roses, 12 feet by 3 feet. How shall 
I proceed ? What drainage will be required, and what 
compost do you advise ? I have some first-class fibrous- 
loam at hand. I purpose eventually devoting the house 
to the culture of Roses for button-holes, etc. I thought 
of planting Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphetos, General Jacquemi¬ 
not, and R. M. Henrietta. Are these the best kinds for 
the purpose, or what others do you suggest? Would 
W. A. Richardson be a serviceable addition? Would 
La France succeed planted out in greenhouse? If I get 
strong plants well established in pots, would it be any 
drawback if I bloomed them the first year ?— Mancuniciax. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are minted to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

2277. — Treatment of Roses (Amateur, Washing- 
boro ').—The Roses you name are all good. Do not prane 
till quite the end of March, and cut rather hard back. 
Yon will get some good blooms. 

2278. — Value of refuse [Novice ).—Do not use your 
old vegetable matter for Carnations. Indeed, you would 
do well to mix lime with it now and lav in a heap for 
some time, and use it for digging in for vegetables or other 
coarse things. 

2279. — Unsatisfactory Oarrots (T. J. (7.).—Last 
summer was bad for roots; being dry for a long period, 
they made slow progress after rain. The earth being so 
warm they split, and, of course, were no good. This variety 
often does split in dry, light soils, ana in such seasons. 
Can you give another trial, as it may nob occur another 
season? 


2280.— Treatment of lawn [J. Nash Stephenson). 
—You may use two bushels of lime on your lawn. Dis¬ 
tribute it evenly. Run the rake over it immediately after 
scattering. Spent Hops will do very well for mulching 
bedding Begonias, etc. Will not look quite so neat as the 
fibre, and as it drys the wind may distribute it. However, 
this may be obviated. 


228L.— Orchids for cold-house [Amateur, Hants.). 
—Oypripediums spectabiie, acaule, Calceolus, pubescens, 
parviflorum, macranthum, japonioum, etc. Disas grand!- 
flora, VeitonS, Kewensis, crassicornus, longicornu, race- 
mosa, etc. Bletia hyacinthina, Habenaria clliaris. Orchis 
folioea, O. maculata, and the many pretty varieties of 
Satvrium. A few Odontoglossums of the crispum type 
and other plants of that genus, also Masdevallias of various 
sorts, may be tried in the warmest part of the house, hut 
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1 2282. — Planting Tomatoes (South Devon).— 

Tomato plants now 4 Inches high will be strong enough to 
plant out in a house where the night temperature averages 
60 degs. early in February, and if the right kinds are 
planted the results will be as good a9 if small plants were 
set out later. We are assuming the house is suitable, and 
that plants are fully exposed to the light. 

2283— Plants for house In manufacturing 
town (EUives).— You ought to grow all the plants you 
name, and you might add Arum Lilies, Genistas, Mig¬ 
nonette, Cyclamens, etc. You might also grow a few 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes, and Grape-Vines. The Toma¬ 
toes and Grapes will be beat grown in pots or boxes on the 
sunny side of the house, keeping the Cucumbers on the 
shady side. 

2284. — Bulbs upon Begonias (Constant Reader* 
BUlericy).— There are several Begonias that bear little 
bulblets on bottom of the stems like the little bulb 
enclosed. It is a natural propensity of the variety ; there 
is nothing unusual about it. There la an old variety we have 
often seen in cottage windows years ago named, we think, 
B. bulbifera, of this type. Every little bulblet will grow 
and make a plant. 

2285. — Oobsea scandens losing Its leaves 

(Glaryford).— It Is quite natural for this plant to lose its 
lower leaves when grown indoors at this season. After 
a certain point the stems become hard and woody, as 
described. Any pruning should he done in the early spring 
—next month or early in March. As a rale, this plant 
grows so rampantly under glass that it is usually necessary 
to out it hard back annually. 

2286. — Plants In tubs (J. Arnold).— On no account 
grow the things you suggest; they are for the open. Try 
the African Lilies ('Agapanthus), Funkia ovata, Sieboldi, 
and other fine-leaved kinds, Bay, if you want an ever¬ 
green, and we lately saw the Romnevi Ooulteri very fine 
in a tub. A note will appear upon it shortly. We should 
like to hear from other readers what plants have succeeded 
and looked well with them in tubs ? 

2287. — Getting rid of weeds (Rusticus).— The 
Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara) is a most difficult weed to get 
rid of. We only know of two ways of clearing it out. The 
first is to fork out every bit of root, and the second is to 
send a boy over the ground with a sharp hoe, and cut off 
every bit of green as it appears. This will starve the roote 
out, and in turn they will die. Under any circumstances 
it means close attention for some time. 

2288. —Insects (R. Johnson).— Your letter reached 
me without any tin box. There are so many kinds of 
maggots or grabs in “leaf-soil" that I cannot hazard a 
guess as to what they are or whether they are injurious or 
not. The dung of your Fowls has nothing to do with the 
maggots. I should give the Fowls every ohance of getting 
at them, as they will probablv eat them freely. Ii you 
will send some maggots to the office I will gladly name 
them for you.—G. S. S. 

2289 — Planting Vines (J. Pavltt).-Yonx Vines 
should have all the soil shaken out at planting, the roots 
soread nicely out, and the soil made firm at planting. 
Many Vines fail through leaving roots in a mass. They 
oannot grow well, and the shaking out is only a slight 
check if done just as the sap rises. Do not plant in out¬ 
side borders very early, as the roots are behind the tops in 
action. We prefer April to earlier dates for outside 
borders. 

2290. —Strawberries In bouse (Edwards).— 
Strawberries (in pots) would be a very suitable crop for 
the purpose in question, but the plants ought to be already 
established and well rooted out in 6-inch pots, and it 
hardly pays to buy them in. If you can maintain a steady 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., French Beans might 
be grown, as they come along quickly, and generally sell 
well, but they are useless in a cool-house at this season. 
Failing these, you might take a crop of Mushrooms, or 
grow a batch of Lettuces, or the like. 

2291. —Vino management (Vinery).— You could 
not expect a Vine to bear much fruit the first year; it 
would have but few roots to support a crop. Prune at 
once to last eye or bud, cutting off a good portion of the 
wood, and only leaving say 2 feet of new cane. It should 
not have been allowed to fruit last year at all, or only a 
little. This early fruiting rains so many Vines. Top- 
dress as you wish, hut give a good rest. Start in March, 
but do not give much heat, say 50 degs. at night, 60 degs. 
by day, when you start, and syringe overhead several 
times dally. 

2292. —Canker In Apple-trees (J. C.).— We fear 
there is no real remedy for canker yet discovered. Many 
things have been mentioned, but, so far, none to arrest 
decay. Our remedy is to encourage free growth, and not 
do much pruning. The trees you note limewashed is not 
always for canker—in fact, rarely so, but to kill Lichens, 
maggot, and blight, and any insects which find a winter 
resting-place in the bark. For canker we have found 
quicklime, sulphur, a small portion of petroleum, and 
clay, well mixed, and painted over affected parts arrest 
decay for a time. 

2293. —Pears turning bad at tbe core (E. R. 

Reynolds).— The variety of Pear you complain of (BeurrO 
Diet) often goes like yours in some soils. To do it justice 
it requires a warm wall or aspect. Are your trees in the 
open ? If so, that would account for it, as this Pear is not 
suitable for cold soils, hut is grand otherwise. It also 
does best on (Quince-stock. Yours, if on a warm soil, may 
be on the Pear-stock, and will be of poor flavour and not 
ripen. Our fruits this season on a south wall on Quince- 
stock were grand. If you can assist ripening in any way 
do so next season. 

2294. —Young Vlne-canes (Charlie).— You do not 
tell us if your new wood is strong and weil-ripened. The 
following is the usual mode of procedure with uew rods 
from old canes—to cut back well tbe first season ; say if 
your roof is 12 feet, to out back to 4 feet from base, next 
year to 8 feet, and the following year allow full length. 
By this you will get much stronger wood at base, whereas 
if left it would probably not swell in later years. In fact, 
it should take three seasons' growth to get the full cane, 
and during that time do not allow the bunohes to grow on 
the new break, making the portion of rod for next season 
—that is, the top bunch—till the whole length is made. 
In fact, do not prune heavily at all during growth of 
canes. 


2295. — Pinching pot - Mignonette (Constant 
Reader).—It only one plant is grown in a pot the point 
should be pinched to make it branch out and thioken. 
But pinching reduces the size of the individual flower- 
spike, and many growers leave five plants in a pot and do 
not pinch. We have, by sowing in spring and keeping the 
plants growing through the summer, shifting into larger 
pots as required, had single plants 3 feet high and 2 feet 
through, and covered with flowers in the autumn and 
winter. These plants were frequently pinched during 
growth, and not permitted to flower till October. 

2296. — Grafting Grab-stocks (Constant Reader). 
—You can graft Apples on Grab, but not on Plums or 
Pears. The best Apples are, for table, Cox's Orange, King 
of Pippins, Blenheim Orange, Emperor Alexander, Margll, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Beauty of Kent, Reinette du Canada, 
and Winter Ribston. For cooking, Manx Codlin, Lord 
Qrosvenor Cellini, Golden 8pire, Lord Derby, Lane's 
Prince Albert, Bismarck, Wellington, Alfriston, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Northern Greening. You will do well to get 
someone to show you the grafting, or get a book illustrat¬ 
ing the subject. Get your grafts now; cut down your 
stocks in six weeks’ time. 

2297. — Oleanders [Oleander). — To induce these 
plants to flower freely they should be encouraged to make 
a vigorous growth during the spring and early summer, by 
giving them one or two liberal shifts, using rich, loamy 
soil, and when rooted out give plenty of water and weak 
liquid-manure. At the same time they should have a 
light position, with little or no shade, and free ventilation. 
Towards the autumn ripen the growth by full exposure to 
sun and air. At this season tbe plants may be advan¬ 
tageously stood out in the open air for a month or more. 
During the winter keep cool and airy, and moderately but 
not too dry, as the foliage is evergreen. 

2298. —Growing Ten-week Stocks (Constant 
Reader).—Ten-week Stocks sometimes go off with a disease 
known locally as blackleg, and is chiefly caused by sowing 
early in heat, and permitting the plants to remain too 
long in the seed-pans. With more rational treatment, not 
so muoh forolng, sowing thinly, and prioking off as soon 
as they can be handled, and hardened in cold frames, 
there will not be much risk of failure. Dressings of lime 
and soot are always beneficial; and it may be necessary to 
change some of the soil. When the same beds are planted 
with stocks every year, a little sulphur dusted among the 
young plants as they come up will be beneficial. 

2299. — Retarding Vines (P. T. IF.).—You should 
prane your Vines at once olose up to the rods; but your 
other question as to keeping them back is difficult, as you 
want to keep the house full of plants that require a tem¬ 
perature through the winter sufficient to start the Vines. 
We see no way out of the difficulty, unless you can get 
the Vine-rods outside house for next three months; the 
other alternative being to keep your house muoh cooler 
and not study the plants, as, you see, your Vines under 
present conditions cannot rest. Vines at rest should have 
no fire-heat of any kind, and yours are rarely below 50 degs. 
Can you get Vine-rods outside? This would help you. 

2300. — Treatment of Amaryllis (Amateur, 
Hants.).— Several of the original species of these gorgeous 
subjects, and consequently a good many of the hybrid or 
seedling forms obtained from them, are of a more or less 
evergreen nature, and should be treated as suoh. These 
ought to have just enough water given them during the 
season of rest to prevent the foliage flagging to any 
extent, but the deciduous kinds do best if dried off 
entirely for a time. Both should he kept in a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter, the higher 
figure being exceeded as seldom as possible, and nothing 
lees than the lower at any time permitted. Your plants 
will doubtless flower all right In due time. They may be 
started again shortly now. 

2301. — Sweet-soented Rhododendron not 
flowering (Q. T.).— The Hybrid or sweet-scented Rho¬ 
dodendrons flower freely it properly managed, and the 
plants placed where the wood can be ripened. Your plants 
fail tor want of this ripening. We should like to ask what 
condition the roots are in. There must he something 
wrong when the buds drop off without opening. If >the 
roots are unhealthy or if the soil is in a bad, eour condition 
that may explain why the buds drop. If the plants have 
ever suffered for want of water when standing outside, that 
might account for the failure. It, on the other hand, the 
plants are much pot-bound, a little liquid-manure, weak 
and dear, during the progress of bud formation would be a 
help. Clean soot-water is always beneficial to this class 
of plants, but keep lime in all shapes and forms away from 
them. 

2302. — A red-eoloured flower amongst Pan¬ 
sies ( Curator, Hemingfield).— If you are really desirous 
of utilising a subject of a bright red or soarlet colour, 
Nasturtium Tom Thumb is of value, os there are few 
others to equal or surpass it. One good plant from which 
you should obtain splendid results is Begonia Worthiana. 
This is one of the most free-flowering bedding Begonias. 
Well-grown plants attain the height of about a foot, the 
stems being oovered with a number of oharming little red 
blossoms on short stalks. If your border is slightly shaded 
from the noonday sun so much the better. This subject, 
together with Pyrethrum aureum selaginoides, In them¬ 
selves form a pleasing contrast in colour. We are very 
doubtful as to the wisdom of associating the Viola and 
Pansy of the colours you describe with flowers of a scar¬ 
let colour. Our experience is that they do not blend 

f ileasingly together. You would secure a far happier result 
f you were to confine yourself to the Pansy, or Tufted 
Pansies (Violas). These free-flowering and pretty subjects, 
massed together, in themselves form quite a unique pic¬ 
ture ; and if you were to secure plants of the yellow 
Tufted Pansy, Ardwell Gem, or Wonder, the three colours 
would indeed produce a very pleasing effect. 

2303,— Pruning a Jasmine.— Long sprays of the 
White Jasmine hang down untidily from a plant trained 
to the wall, and I do not know whether to cut them off or 
not, for fear of diminishing the number of flowers in the 
spring. Will someone advise ?— Nobody. 

%* It is the short, twiggy growths of this plant that 
produce the bulk of the flowers, so that any long and strong 
shoots may be removed now without seriously decreasing 
the quantity of bloom next summer. The best time to 
prune this plant in immediately after the flowering is 
past. 
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2304. — Culture of Bananas.— I would be much 
obliged If yon would inform me if Bananne oan be suooess- 
fully cultivated in this oountry under glass t Also some 
hints as to their cultivation?— Thos. Rtax. 

V Get Gardininq for October 12, I39, r >, where the 
Banana it fully dealt with and illustrated , 

2305. —Manuring Hyacinths.— I should be glad 
if you would kindly tell me whether 1 could give manure 
to Hyaoinths in glames, and what manure would you 
advise?— Blok Bill. 

*,* A pinch or two of soot, guano, or sulphate of 
ammonia will do good if dissolved in the water once or 
twioe after the spike begins to rise. 

2306. —Grcvilleaa.—Do these bloom, and when ? To 
what order do they belong, and are they hardy or other¬ 
wise?— II. R. P. t Walsall. 

%* These are greenhouse plants, cultivated for the 
most part for their elegantly laiciniated foliage. G. slogans 
and G. Preissi produce ornamental flowers <w well, how¬ 
ever. some time during the summer. The beet fine foliaged 
kinds are G. robusta, G. r. degantlseima, G. Mangled, and 
G. Forsteri. They belong to the order of Araliaeeoc. 

2307. — Powell’s Late Apricot.— I should be glad if 
you can tell me in your next number if Powell’s Late 
Apricot is known to you or any of your readers, and if it is 
a good sort ? Please state quantity and quality ?—H. B. 

*,* Powell's Late Apricot is an excellent variety, and 
one of the best grown. It will often grow where others fail. 
Its quality is good, not equal to Moorpark, but it does not 
go of from disease like that variety; and it is a great 
bearer. We consider that and Large Early the best for 
general use. 

2308 —Japanese Wineberry.— Miss Wedderburn 
is anxious to try the Japanese Wineberry along another 
side of the wire-fence, and should be glad to know if this 
is the proper time for planting it, if it would require any 
protection in winter in Perthshire (only a height of 
300 feet above the sea), and where plants should be got. 
-M. G. P. M. W. 

*,* It has been proved that the Japanese Wineberry will 
live out in any county in hard weather without protection. 
Plant now if the weather is suitable, and you oan get 
plants at any good nursery. 

2309. — Pruning Allamandas, etc.— Would you 
kindly give me a Tew cultural bints on the following: 
When is the right time for pruning Allamandas, also 
Olerodendron in stove, heat 60 degs. ? Also when should 
Lapageria alba be pruned In a cool greenhouse ? All these 
have flowered well this season, as the growth Indicates, it 
being very thick.—Hovis. 

V Allamandas should be cut back early in the spring, 
before the new growth commences, and may then be pruned 
to almost any extent. Clerodendrons are, as a rule, best 
pruned immediately after flowering. Lapagerias do not, 
as a rule, require much pruning, but in the case of vigorous 
plants the older and weaker growths may be cut away in 
the early spring. 

2310 . —Lily-seed.—Will you be so kind as to tell me 
if the enclosed seeds are likely to be of any good if sown, 
and, if eo, when they should be put in ? Tney are the 
seed* of an early scarlet Lily, which grows in my garden, 
but I have not yet tried rearing them from seed.— 
A. M. S. 

%* The seeds received appear to be sound and good, and 
will probably germinate alt right. Sow them in a box or 
pan of sandy loam and peat in March, placing them in a 
greenhouse, frame, or window. Keep the soil just moist, 
and remove to the open air when the plants are “well up. 
The following year plant them out in a well prepared 
nursery bed. They will probably commence to bloom in 
three or four years' time. 

2311. —Gladioli seedlings.—What is the practical 
difference between bloomed and unbloomed Gladioli seed¬ 
lings? If I plant unbloomed seedlings, would they bloom 
this year, or would you advise me to plant bloomed seed* 
lings?—Non PARKIL. 

%* The chief difference is that while the first have been 
tlowered and “ selected "—that is, all the beet kinds picked 
out to be sold at a higher price, and the inferior ones 
rejected ; in the second you get them as they oome, good and 
bad together. Among a batch of unbloomed seedlings, 
there is always the chance of getting one or more first-rate 
varieties, but with bloomed ones you must take what the 
grower or seller likes to give you. The unbloomed tubers 
will flower next summer, no doubt. 

2312. —The Mask Rose.— In reference to the article 
of the Musk Rose in Gardbninq, January 4th, I should be 
much obliged if you oould tell me where plants of this Rose 
can be got, if it would do to get them now, and if you 
would consider it suitable for eovering an ordinary wire- 
fence at the weet side of a cottage garden in Perthshire? 
Also bow near the plants should be plaoed to one another, 
the object being to cover the fenoe as quickly as possible ? 
-M.O. F.M.W. 

V At any of the large Rose nurseries you can get this 
Rose. It would do well we should think in the position 
mentioned, but have had no experience of it in Perthshire. 
Plant at any time in the winter in open weather, but the 
quicker this is done the better. 

2313. — Aram Lily blooms decaying.— Could you 
kindly inform me how it is that the enclosed Arum bloom 
has rotted in the centre and shrivelled up ? I have a house 
of them. At first they did very well in a temperature 
ranging from 55 degs. to 60 degs, but now I have them in 
a forcing-bouse from 75 degs. to 85 degs. They are 
watered twice a day, and get syringed also twioe a day, but 
have a little green-fly on them. Snail be glad If you oan 
tell me the reason.— Ormb. 

%* This affection appears to be very common this winter. 
Possibly the plants have not recovered from the great heat 
and drought of last summer, and do not respond to the 
forcing treatment as they should do. With water twioe aday 
at the roots, we should not consider it necessary to syringe 
the plants overhead twice ae well, and certainly not in 
such dull and heavy weather as we have had lately. No 
doubt some of the water lodges in the base of Vie flowers, 
and failing to evaporate, sms up decay. Ift “ *- - ' 
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2314. — Culture of Arallas.—Do those bloom, and 
when ? Under what olase do they oome, and what heat do 
they require ?-H. R. P., Walsall. 

w These are all foliage plants, though of course they 
produce flowers of some kind after a certain stage has 
been reached, but they are not ornamental. A. reticulata, 

A. trifoliata, A. dactylifolia, A. leptophylla, A. papy- 
rifera, and others belong to the greenhouse, while A Guil- 
foylei, A. elegantissima, A. Regina, A. filicifolia, A 
Yeitehi, and many others require, the heat of a stove. A. 
Sieboldi (also known ae Fatsia), is hardy in the wanner 
parts of the county, but is a favourite greenhouse and 
window plant. Natural order A raHacece. 

2315. — Roses for buttonholes.—! have a span-roof 
greenhouse, and 1 wish to plant three Roses for button¬ 
holes—crimson, white, and yellow. Would you pleaee tell 
me the names of the three best for the purpose ? Also 
would standards or half-standards answer as well for quan¬ 
tity of blooms, stc., as own-root plants ? 1 see some adver¬ 
tised In Gardexino this week at Is. 6dL each, with shoots 
three to four feet long. Would they be the kind 1 require ? 

—IROXSTONH. 

*** The best pure white Rose for buttonhole work is 
ndoubtedly Niphetos, and for a yellow you should grow 
Perle des JanUns (pure qolden-yellow) or W. A. Richard¬ 
son (orange). One of the best scarlet or crimson Tea- 
scented Roses is Andre Schwartz, but Gen. Jacqueminot 
(H. P.) is generally grown by florists for this purpose, 
though it does not naturally flower so early as the others. 
The first three will do much better as dwarfs, planted out 
or grown in moderate-sized pots, than as standards or 
half-standards, but the last may be grown in either of 
these forms if desired. Dwarf plants are not necessarily 
on their own roots. 

2816.— Hlmantophyllum mlnlatum.— I have an 
Hlmantophyllum miniatum which fills a 10-inch pot with 
roots. It has seven or eight Amaryllis-like shoote with 
long green leaves, some of which show yellow at their tipe 
and others nearer their base. When does it flower, if at 
all? Does it require liquid-manure? When, if necessary, 
should it be repotted ? Toe pot is a mass of roots. What 
ia the lowest winter temperature which will suit it ?— J. B , 
Dublin. 

This showy plant flowers naturally in the summer, 
earlier or later according to the temperature and treatment 
afforded, or it may be forced into bloom in the spring, by 
placing the plants in a brisk heat early in the year. It u 
a strong-rooting subject, requiring plenty of root room, and 
if at aU pot-bound, to have a shift into a larger pot in the 
spring, just as the new growth is commencing. Large old 
plants may be divided in the spring, but when this is done 
they frequently do not bloom till the following season. 
Liquid-manure may be given with benefit to well-rooted 
plants as soon as growth commences. It may be safely 
wintered in a cool greenhouse if kept moderately dry , 

2317. —Seedlings dying Off.— Can you give me a 
little advice ? AU tne seedlings I raise in a hot-bed do very 
well until nearly an inch high; they then flag and die off. 

I have moved them into a cooler house, given more water, 
and fresh air, but the result is still the same. What can 
I do, and where is the fault ?—A Bbqixxkr. 

*/ You do not state of what plants the seedlings referred 
to consist, nor yet the kind of soil employed, nor the tem¬ 
perature. It is full early yet to begin raising seedlings of 
many things. Zinnias, for instance, are certain to fail if 
started too soon. The chief points to be observed at this 
early season, when day and sunlight are so deficient, are 
extra free drainage and a small depth of soil only, this 
being of a light and thoroughly sweet and porous nature; 
to keep the seedlings well up near the glass after (termina¬ 
tion takes place, and to water only as required, taking 
care that the bottom does not get dry while the surface is 
moist. Perhaps there is too much steam in the frame , 
which causes shanking. Do not let the temperature 
exceed GO degs. to 70 degs. and prick off the seedlings as soon 
as possible. 

2318. —Vallota purpurea.—Will someone pli 
advise me when to plant some new bulbs of these, toe soil 
required, and general treatment of same for growing in 
window during the year?—E. W. W. 

*** If the bulbs are at rest, having been dried off, pot 
them at once in small sizes , using some very sandy loam 
mixed with a little leaf-mould. Keep them as warm as 
you can (short of stove-heat), so as to start them into 
growth, and when fairly started, and the roots working 
round the sides of the pots, shirt them into 5-inch pots, 
using some nice turfy or sandy loam, and leaf mould or 
peat. If with foliage and plenty of roots now, strong 
bulbs may have 5 inch pots at once, and the soil last 
described, but water sparingly until the roots are well at 
work. These charming plants should be repotted or 
shifted on annually about April. Encourage a free 
growth during the summer, expose to full sun and atr in 
August, to ripen the growth and indues flowering, and 
never allow the soil to become very dry. 

2319. —Wallflowers, etc.. In a greenhouse.— 

* ~ ‘' i WaUflow. 


I have some young plants of Double Wallflowers, raised 
from seed sown last spring, and some Auriculas, which 1 
wish to prepare to flower in a smaU unheated greenhouse 
in spring. WU1 you kindly tell me what treatment they 
should receive—if they ought to be Ufted from the 
ground and potted now, and, if so, if they should be ke 
in the unheated house, or in one where there is a Utt 
heat, or if it would be better to leave them in the 
ground till later in the season ? The WaUflowers are quite 
green and fresh now, but I am afraid that if frost comes 
they may suffer. Kindly say also when some Ranunculus 
roots, whloh are just appearing above the ground now, 
should be lifted for the same purpose?—B. M. 

The plants ought to have been taken up and potted 
in the autumn, while the roots were still active, ana even 
in the cool house they would have expanded very early. 
The cheek occasioned by lifting and potting them now 
would prove very detrimental to the flowering, and it would 
be better now to wait until the flower-buds appear and 
then take the plants up and remove them to a moderately 
warm house or pit, so as to cause them to expand as quickly 
as possible. The only alternative is to lift and pot them at 
once, plunging the pots in a moderate hot-bed (under glass) 
to encourage root action, but keeping the tops cod. We have 
never tried forcing Ranunculus 


_Pern wall. —I shaU be very much obliged for 

advice as to the best and most lasting way to make a Pent 
waU.—E. D. 

V* One of the best, and certainly the most lasting 
method, is to fasten the wall-tiles advertised rather closely 
to the wall, fitting them with earth and planting them 
with suitable Ferns. The appearance of a wall nicely 
covered with Ferns growing in pockets formed of virgin 
cork (which should be nailed to battens securely fastened 
to the wall) is certainly preferable, but this substance is 
apt to cause swarms of woodlice, etc., and in time decays 
and falls to pieces. The most natural way of aU is to 
build up the face of the wall with pieces of stone or hard- 
burnt “ ballast," secured with cement, but this would come 
rather expensive. 

2321. — Insects and pot plants.— The surfaoe of the 
soil of some pot plants whioh 1 have in my greenhouse is 
very dusty when dry, and spongy after watering; also 1 
have noticed on some a small, thin, flesh-coloured worm. 
One, of them—a Fern—I removed from pot, and the soil 
was easily shaken in dust from the roots. On examining 
the powdery soil I found both small worms and white 
grubs. Oan you instraot me how to destroy them in the 
other pots without removing aU soil, as in the oase of the 
Fern ? I dipped the latter in Fir-tree oil solution, then 
water, and repotted.—J. B., Dublin. 

*«* The soil is evidently exhausted, and in a sour or 
unwholesome condition as well. For the present dissolve a 
little lime and toot alternately in the water used occasion¬ 
ally, and in the spring shake the plants out, wash the roots, 
and repot in smaU sizes, using a mixture of good, fibrous, 
loamy leaf-mould, decayed manure, sand, etc., in propor¬ 
tions suited to the nature and requirements of each particu¬ 
lar kind. Plants cannot thrive in such material as this, 
and it should be removed as soon as possible. March is a 
good month for such work where a moderate amount of 
warmth, is available. 

2322. — Plant houses.— Will some kind friend describe 
through this valuable paper the most suitable glass-houses 
for growing plants for the trade? Also what kind of 
boiler and pipes, staging, etc. ? In fact, I should be very 
glad of any information, as I am thinking of starting in the 
above business?— Trads Grower. 

The best form and description of house varies con¬ 
siderably, according to the kind of plants to be grown. 
For the ordinary run of pot plants and bedding stuff, 
tuch as Pelargoniums of sorts. Primulas, Fuchsias, etc , 
span-roofed houses about 12 feet wide, and 7 feet or a feet 
to ridge, with a central walk and raised beds on either 
side, are very suitable, and are usually employed. Such 
houses may be well heated by four rows of 3-inch or 4 -inch 
piping—two on each side, the “ flow ” being placed next the 
glass or eaves. For Ferns, similar but rather lower struc¬ 
tures, often with sunk paths, are employed . Cucumbers 
succeed best in houses 15 feet to IS feet wide, with rather 
flat roofs, plenty of piping, and brick pits, with a pipe 
along the bottom on each side. Tomatoes thrive in larae, 
wide, and airy houses. For lengths of piping of lfiC*) feet 
to 2 OOO Jeet a saddle boiler is as good as any, but over 
that the horizontal tubular form is more powerful and 
effective. 

2323. —Free-blooming 1 Chrysanthemums.— 
Can you give me tbe names of some good varieties of 
free blooming plants for a smaU town greenhouse (about 
18 feet by 8 feet), both olimbers and dwarfs, for spring and 
summer blooming ?— Rob. 

*«* Any of the ordinary bulbous subjects which bloom 
in the spring will do well in a town-garden greenhouse. 
Hyacinths , Tulips, Narcissus, Polyanthus Narcissus, 
Crocus, Snowdrops, Scilla sibirica, are the most popular 
and easy kinds to grow in pots. If your greenhouse is a 
cool one, with a northern or an eastern aspect, some of the 
beautiful alpine Auriculas will do very well, as also will 
some of the hardy forms of Primula, such as Primula 
obconica. This last-mentioned subject is very free-flowering 
and most persistent right throughout the year. Lily of this 
Valley in pots can very easily be grown, and some of that 
charming little bulbous subject, the Muscari, these last two 
plants forming a pretty contrast. In the summer months 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Zonal Pelargoniums (if not too popu¬ 
lated a district), Liliums, and Tuberous Begonias should 
be sufficient to provide a display. The most suitable 
climbers are: Passiflora Constance Eliott, Plumbago 
capensis, Cobcea scandens. Roses: Marfchal Nisi, Glairs 
de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, and Souvenir d'un Ami. 

2324. —Fenoe for protection.— On the west side 
of my garden there is an old hedge-bank, with nothing but 
Brambles growing in it. I have recently planted a quan¬ 
tity of bush fruit-urees, and am wishful to dig up the 
Brambles and plant a wind-screen for protecting the fruit, 
as It is an exposed site. Two years ago I punted some 
Lombardy Poplars on a north fence, and for supports 1 
drove into the ground some withy brandies, 2 inches 
diameter and 8 feet long; these rooted and made young 
wood last summer, but the Poplars died off. Regarding 
these withes, would they grow if 1 dug holes in the old 
hedge-bank and fUled with rotted sods and manure, 
planted, say 4 feet apart, and twined the young growths 
horixontally from one to the other, and oould I intermix 
them with Prunus Myrobalana (an advertised quick* 
growing hedge plant)? I oan secure quantities of withe- 
trees from a twiggery dose by. Also on the north fenoe of 
garden there is an old, dilapidated Thorn-hedge, behind 
whioh I have erected a wood fenoe. 7 feet high. Oan I with 
advantage cut this down to within, say, 1 foot from the 
ground, and Intermix this with Prunus Myrobalana by 
planting young plants in the vacant spaoet f Any advioe 
as to ridding old Brambles, cutting down Thorn-hedges, 
preparing soil, planting withes and Prunus Myrobalana, 
or other suitable treee for oheaply protecting the garden 
from winds, giving time for cutting down and planting* 
will he thankfully received.— Novice. 


%* Yes, the withes will grow all right in the old hedge- 
bank, even with a few turf sods only round each—iittls or 
no manure will be neoeesary—and they may be planted at 
once, or any time up to the middle of April. The Myro- 
balan Plum also grows well anywhere, and would go well 
with the withes, we should say, and strengthen the latter 
considerably. These also may be planted now. The best 
time to cut down Thom or Quick-hedges is in the spring ; 
but if the hedge is so old and worn out why not grub it up 
altogether, and Plant Myrobalan only, or a mixture of 
this and evergreen Privet, or the latter and Quick f It 
would look much bettor. 
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2325.— White Chrysanthemums .turning 
Din*.— Will you please tell me If there is any way of 
preventing white Chrysanthemums from turning pink 
when they have been out in flower some little time ? I 
should be much obliged by your giving me an answer in 
Gardbnino 7—Evblinb Davibs. 

*** If the Chrysanthemums to which you refer are 
recognised as white varieties, we can only imagine that 
they turn pink—and by this we suppose you mean the 
florets become tinted—owing to the age of the blossoms. 
White Chrysanthemums, if allowed to remain too long on 
the plants, invariably change in the manner you describe. 
There are many instances, too, in which white blossoms 
have assumed a pinkish hue through being flowered in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, where the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions have been quite moist. To avoid a recurrence of the 
blemish referred to, we would suggest that the flowers 
should be cut before they become too old, and also that the 
structure in which the plants are dowering be kept free 
from excessive moisture. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that da not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. T. C .—No book published embraoea the subjects you 
mention. 

Replies next week to “A. Z"Tbos. Turner," 
" Don?* “T. Howell,” **Z. P. W.,” " W. Etfans,” “H. O.” 
41 Ashlea." 44 Inexoerienced.” “OlH Rin* >* "Heating," 


"Ashlea," 44 Inexperienced,” 44 Old Blue," 
"F. Manley,” 44 Rob,” etc. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*♦* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oardshoto Illus- 
ts,atmd, 87, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Newbury.—l, Selaginella cassia; 

2, Selaglnella stolonifera. Home.— 1, Amaryllis reticu¬ 
lata : 2, Eaonymue jeponlcus aureo-variegatus; 3, 8par- 
mannia afrlcana; 4, Pan ax fruticosum ; 5, leafless twig, 

cannot name; 6, Olerodendron Balfouri.- H. R. P., 

Walsalk— Pteris cretica.- Miss Wright.— Hwmanthue 

albiflos.- L. J., Surrey.— Spiraea hyperioifolia. We think 

these names are correct, but the specimens were so poor 
that one cannot be certain on this point. 

Names Of fruits.— Noebig.— Scarlet Pearmaln.- 

W. J. W.—l, Ashmead's Kernel; 2, Royal Russet; 3, 
Manningbon Pearmain ; 4, King of the Pippins; 5, Pear 

Reurrl Ranee; 6, Poor Beunr6 Diel.- Wm. Curtis.— 

Yorkshire Beauty.- W. A.'S.—l, Rotten ; 2, Wellington; 

3, Adam’s Pearmain : 4, Court Pendu Plat.- C. A.R.— 

1, Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, King of the Pippins; 4, War¬ 
ner’s King.- T. Hurst.—1, Oox's Orange Pippin; 2, 

Court Pendu Plat. 


Catalogues noelvwl.- Illustrated Catalogue for 

Messrs. Biddles and Co., Loughborough.- Seeds. 

—Messrs. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.- Seed List.—A.. Fin- 

lavson, 42, Above Bar, Southampton.- Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds. —Mr. R. Sydenham, Tenby-etreet. Birming¬ 
ham.-— Seeds. —W. Leighton, 89, Union-street, Glasgow. 

- Vegetable and Flower Seed Guide.— Messrs. Barr and 

Son, King-street, Covent-garden.- Seeds and Garden 

Sundries.— Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham-cross._ 

Chrysanthemums.—W. E. Tidy, Brockhampton Nurseries, 

Havant, Hants.- Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 

—Messrs. Fotheringham and King, Dumfries.- Select 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—Meson. Dickson, Cheater. 

- Seeds. —Messrs. Dobble and Co., Rothesav.- Sweet 

and Culinary Peas and Other Seeds.— Mr. H. Eckford, 

Wem, Shropshire.- Seeds, Herbaceous Plants, etc.— 

Mr. M. Outhberteon, Rothesay, N.B.- Early Chrysan¬ 

themums.— Mr. Piercy, 89, Beadnell-road, Forest-hill. 

London, S.E.- Garden Seeds.— Messrs. Dickson and Co., 

1, Water loo-place, Elinburgh.- Seeds .—Mseam Too- 

good and Sons, Southampton. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of this association was held at the 
Memorial Hall, uringdon-street, E.C., on 
Tuesday evening, 7 th January last. The attend¬ 
ance was exceptionally good, and this only goes 
to prove the hold the association has upon the 
bona-Jide amateur. The subject for dlsonssion 
was ** Hardy Border Primroses,” the paper being 
read by Mr. R. Dean. The lecturer, in intro¬ 
ducing the subject, referred somewhat lengthily 
to other types and species of the Primulas, 
endeavouring to interest hie andienoe in some of 
these forms of the flower. Primnla oboonioa he 
spoke very highly of, pointing out its free- 
flowering qualities and the variation of its 
colouring from white to lilac-white. Primula 
floribunda, colour yellow, could be had all the 
year round, so persistent was it. The members 
were recommended to grow Primnla Sieboldi, 
one of the most oharming and Bhowiest of the 
Primulas. This type should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse and divided up in the autnmn. 
Primula verticillata, a greenhouse species, was 
described as producing a whorl of yellow flowers, 
which could be had all the year round. Other 
forma were in like manner described, the Cow¬ 
slip and Polyanthus each being dealt with in an 
interesting manner. The lecturer stated how 
difficult it was to secure the beauti&l sold- 
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laced Polyanthus true to the florists* ideal from 
seed. He gave an instance of the pains he had 
taken with some plants when fertilising the 
blossoms. They were removed quite a distance 
away from anything of similar character, and 
means taken to prevent the ingress of insects 
with pollen from other flowers of the Primula. 
Ultimately the seeds were sown, and from the 
resulting plants, when their flowering period 
arrived, many of them had reverted to the 
original type, and considerable disappointment 
experienced. The beautiful hardy coloured 
Primroses seem to have originated with 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, who, thirty-five or 
forty years ago, secured a lilac - coloured 
single Primrose. This was crossed with 
Primula Auricula, and the result was that a 
break in the colour resulted. Mr. Dean has 
devoted mnoh attention to the flower, and now 
we may obtain blossoms in colour ranging from 
“ blue ” to vermilion-scarlet. Unfortunately, the 
bluish colour instantly burns, and the constitu¬ 
tion, from the description given of plants of 
this colour, was muoh weaker than of the other 
kinds. It was stated that Primroses delight in 
a sandy loam, and vegetable mould suits them, so 
does grit. The fine specimens exhibited by the 
lecturer at the meetings of the R.H.8., in 
connection with the Primnla Society, were two- 
year-old plants. These were lifted from the 
open ground about ten days before the show, 
placed under glass, and shaded during the best 
part of the day. Primulas were shade-loving 

? lants, more especially the double varieties. 

'op-dressing was invaluable daring the summer 
months, using a compost as described earlier. 
As regards cnlture, sow seeds as soon as ripe, as 
the germination of them then was much quicker, 
and by sowing at that time of the year one saved 
six months. Several questions were asked, and 
a ready response with the desired information 
given. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Dean for his lecture, who in reply stated 
his willingness to come again on a future occa¬ 
sion. The ohairman (Mr. T. W. Sanders) 
announced that the annual meeting would take 

E l ace on Tuesday, 4th February, 1896, at the 
lemorial Hall, at seven o’olock in the evening, 
when the report would be submitted, and other 
important business transacted. All interested 
in the association should oommnnioate with the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
4, Wood vie w-terraoe, Arohway-road, High- 
gate, N. _ 

DAFFODIL SHOW IN ROYAL BOTANIC 
SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK. 

We have received a schedule of prizes of the 
forthcoming Daffodil show and conference to be 
held in April next. Mr. F. W. Borbidge and 
Mr. W. Robinson have both promised to read 
papers, to be followed by others by eminent 
specialists and growers. There is no doubt the 
eonferenoe will prove both interesting and 
instructive, and will do much to promote the 
onltnre of this beautifnl flower. Schednles can 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr. Sowerby, 
Royal Botanio Society, Regent’s Park. 


BIRDS. 

Death of White Sparrow.—I enclose a 
White Sparrow. Would yon be kind enough 
through your paper to let me know from what it 
died, or the cause ? I have had other birds go 
off in the same way. They are fed on mixed 
bird-seed, and have every attention—clean 
water, and sand, Ac. —C. J. Ruston. 

%* The White Sparrow sent for examination 
appears to have died from a kind of rapture, 
the intestines being black and tangled, and have 
fallen to the lower part of the body. This was 
brought about through the bird having been 
supplied with food of too nutritious a nature. 
In life the symptoms of this malady are a trans¬ 
parent, blown-out skin, full of small red veins, 
while the body is poor and lean in condition. 
When a bird is attacked in this way there 
appears to be no onre, although relief is given by 
putting it on low diet, supplying it with a little 
Lettuce-seed, and patting a small quantity of 
alnm or salt in the drinking water. The 
“ mixed bird-seed,” as sold, often contains too 
large a proportion of Hemp for many kinds of 
birds. Yon should buy the various seeds 


separate, and mix them yonrself, being very 
sparing of Hemp-seed, as it is very heating and 
fattening ; the lesser kind of Hemp only should 
be given, which should be of a bright grey 
oolour, all greenish seeds being rejected. To 
counteract the fattening tendenoy of other seeds 
a large proportion of Rape-seed should be used, 
the best of which is the small French or German 
Rape-seed; the large black kind is not nearly 
of so cooling a quality. All seeds should be 
supplied often, and in email quantities, and free 
from dust. Green food, such as Groundsel, 
Chiokweed, Lettuoe, Dandelion, and Water¬ 
cress should also be given, but in small quanti¬ 
ties, and in a fresh state. 

The Lesser Redpole (Linaria minor/— 
This familiar, elegant, and dooile little bird is a 
native of the northern parts of England, where 
its favourite localities are glens where 
the Alder and Hazel form a deep retreat, 
patches of brushwood at the base of hills, 
and gorges bordering streams and torrents. 
The nest is composed of Moss and dry Grasses, 
intermixed with down from the oat- 
kins of the Willow, and is generally placed in 
some low tree or dense bush ; the eggs are of a 
pale bluish-green, spotted with olive-brown. The 
Redpole in shape and action resembles the Sis¬ 
kin, while the plumage approximates to that of 
ths Linnet, the general plumage being dark- 
brown, the feathers having lighter margins ; the 
orown of the head is orimson, and the aides of 
the neck and breast oarmine-red, becoming paler 
on the flanks ; in captivity, however, it loses the 
fine roseate of the breast at the first moult, and 
the orimson of the head at the second. The 
female is not so bright in plumage as the 
male. The docility and confidence of this little 
bird in confinement render it very pleasing as a 
cage-bird, although it has no natural song 
beyond a few sweet, twittering notes. On the 
approaoh of winter the Redpole leaves its native 
regions, and visits the lower country, congrega¬ 
ting in considerable flooks, and resorting to 
copses, woods, and plantations. Various seeds 
constitute the diet of this species, and in winter 
the catkins of the Birch and Alder yield it 
abundance of food. In oaptivity it may be fed 
upon Canary-seed, Rape-seed, and broken grits, 
and should be well supplied with green food. 
This handsome little bird is naturally so tame 
that it will eat immediately after capture, and 
may be taught to draw water, open the lid of 
its seed-box, and other amusing tricks, and will 
live long in confinement.—S. S. G. 

The destruction of birds.— Sir Walter 
Beeant presided recently at a meeting held in 
the Hampstead Vestry Hall, where Mr. W. 
Kennedy, of Haileybury College, delivered a 
lecture on “ Birds,” in the coarse of whioh he 
referred to the wearing of feathers by ladies. 
The aigrettes seen in every milliner’s window 
were the nuptial ornaments of the Egret, or 
White Heron, and only to be obtained during 
the breeding season. This bird, at other times 
living solitary, was gregarious at the breeding 
season. Then the Egrets congregated together 
to the number of several hundred. When the 
killing was finished and the few handfuls of 
coveted feathers had been plncked, the 
slaughtered birds were left in heaps to decay 
in the son and wind, in sight of their orphan 
young. For the sake of the few ornamental 
feathers yielded by each bird, the White Herons 
were killed wholesale. It was curious, remarked 
Mr. Kennedy, that the clergy refrained from 
denouncing the wanton, barbarous, and oruel 
destruction of Nature’s songsters. Of the 
varieties of birds formerly frequenting Great 
Britain many had died out, and to supply 
the demands of fashion in dress and decora¬ 
tion many species of beautifnl, useful, and 
melodious birds were being massacred almost 
to extermination. The case not only con¬ 
cerned the ornithologist; the world at large 
conld ill spare the brightness and song lost by 
the destruction of the rarer species, while 
agricultural districts were injured by the 
diminution of the commoner kinds provided by 
Nature to destroy insects and grubs. 

2234.— -Sib-bred birds.— Sib-bred means consan¬ 
guinity, or breeding from one pair of birds, then mating 
the produce, year after year, without introducing any 
fresh blood. 8uoh birds are valuable for light mule 
breeding.—G. Robbbts. 

2826.— Doves.— I have some Doves. Would you kindly 
give me some information as regards treatment and food ? 

-n«w bbjiknhu Original from 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hens not laying (G . S .)—Abundance of 
winter eggs is, unfortunately, what but few 
poultry keepers succeed in obtaining ; you are, 
however, singularly unfortunate in failing to get 
any eggs from your hens and pullets. Fowls, 
under ordinary circumstances, stop laying soon 
after cold weather sets in. Again, the sudden 
* i in the temperature of our climate 

S retard the production of eggs. You 
give the morning feed of meal and 
Potatoes warm, and add a good sprinkling of 
pepper in cold weather. Fowls in a limited 
run should get a small mid-day meal, and all 
should have good sound grain just before the 
roosting time. You are wrong in giving the 
last meal at mid-day. Buckwheat given occa¬ 
sionally will greatly promote the production of 
eggs. It is important, at this season of the year 
especially, to provide warm roosting-plaoes, 
which, however, must be well ventilated and 
never be allowed to become close and stuffy. 

Minorca cock — I have a Minorca cook 
running with a mixed lot of hens. Intend later 
on to put him with some Minorca pullets 
separate. Should be glad to know if running 
with the mixed bred hens would make any 
difference to the purity of the Minorcas ?—A. F. 

# # * You may safely put your Minorca oock 
with pullets of the same breed. The fact of his 
now running with a mixed lot of hens will not 
make any difference as to the purity of the 
Minorcas. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Egg SOUp. — Wash and peel two' young 
Carrots, one new Turnip, and one Onion, each 
about the size of an egg, and cut them into 
small pieces with half-a-dozen of the white 
stalks of Celery. Put a tablespoonful of butter 
over the fire in a saucepan. Let it melt, and 
fry the vegetables in it until they take a slightly 
yellowish colour, then add three pints of water, 
a saltspoonful of sugar, half a one of pepper and 
of salt, simmer for two hours. Mash through a 
colander, stir until it boils, and add a teaspoon¬ 
ful of flour moistened with cold water to prevent 
the soup from settling. Cook for a minute and 
draw to the back of the fire while you poach in 
a pint of boiling milk one egg for each person. 
Take out the eggs with a dipper, lay in the 
tureen, and add the milk to the soup ; stir in a 
tablespoonful of butter and pour over the eggs. 
This soup can be turned into a hearty and 
economical meal for a family by having plenty 
of it and laying a slice of well-dried toast in 
the bottom of each plate. 

Cocoa-nut puffs.— Half a grated Cocoa- 
nut, two tablespoonfuls of corn-flour, 1 lb. of 
sifted sugar, the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
froth. Dry the Cocoa-nut before the fire, but 
do not allow it to become brown. Beat the eggs 
on a plate with a knife, and stir all together. 
Dip your hands into the corn-flour, and make 
the mixture into small balls. Put on a sheet of 
paper, and bake in a rather slow oven. When 
baked, wet the back of the paper with cold 
water, and the biscuits will come off easily. 

A Potato dish. — Boil kidney Potatoes 
whole in their skins (be careful not to break 
them while boiling), and when done pour off 
and set them to cool. Next peel the Potatoes 
and cut them into thick slices. Melt.{• lb. of 
butter in a saucepan, with Pepper and salt to 
taste, half-a-pint of good gravy, into which 
throw four teaspoonfuls of finely-chopped Pars¬ 
ley. Mix all thoroughly, shake the Potatoes in 
the mixture. Serve very hot. This sauce is 
sufficient for nine or ten Potatoes. 

OPange-SyPUp.- Orange-syrup is so easily 
made, and so convenient to have on hand for 
various ubcs, that it is strange more housekeepers 
do not make it, especially in the season when 
Oranges are plentiful and cheap. Ripe and thin- 
skinned fruit is best for the purpose. Squeeze 
the juice through a sieve, and to every pint add 
It lb. of powdered sugar with a little of the 
grated Orange-peel and the juice of one Lemon. 
Uoil the syrup for fifteen minutes, and skim as 
long as any scum rises. If it does not look clear 
when taken off, strain it. Next, bottle and seal 
up tight, and it will keppfpr a loDg timp. Two 
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tablespoonfuls of the syrup mixed with £ lb. 
of creamed butter make a nice sauce for a 
pudding, or a pleasant flavour for custards and 
ices. Mixed with cold water and ioe it makes 
a delicious drink, and can be safely given to 
invalids. 

Italian cream. —Make a cream with a 
quart of milk, 1£ oz. of isinglass, sugar to taste, 
and the yolks of eight eggs. Flavour it with 
any essence you like, strain it, and divide it 
into three basins; colour the first a deep red 
with cochineal, the second green with Spinach 
greening, and leave the third its original colour. 
These operations must be done while the cream 
is still warm, and it must be kept so in a hot- 
water bath during the following process : Lay a 
shape in water or on ice, pour some of the red 
cream into it to the thickness of less than £ inch. 
When this is set pour in a similar layer of the 
plain cream, ana, when this is set, pour in a 
layer of the green cream. Go on pouring in 
layers in the same way until the mould is filled. 
When the cream is quite set turn it out and 
serve. Care must be had in pouring on each 
kind of cream to get every layer the same thick¬ 
ness. This is best done by measuring with water 
how muoh liquid will go to make a layer of the 
required thickness, ana then getting a cup which 
holds just that quantity, and using it to measure 
the cream. 

ApriCOt Cream. —Take a tin of preserved 
Apricots, turn out the contents into a saucepan, 
add 2 oz. of sugar, let them boil for a quarter of 
an hour, and pass them through a tammy. Dis¬ 
solve seven sheets of the best French, or 1 oz. of 
Nelson’s, gelatine in a little milk, whip to a 
froth a pint of cream. Mix the gelatine with 
the Apricot pulp, then quickly work into it the 
cream, pour the mixture into a mould, and put 
it on ice to set. When wanted, dip the mould 
in hot water, and turn out the cream. 

German stew.— German Lentils, lib., are picked, 
washed, and set to soak in water for three or four 
hours, and then stewed with three Carrots, three Turnips, 
three large Onions, and a little Celery, all cut in pieces. 
When all are tender, season the stew with ketchup, 
chopped Parsley, pepper, and salt. Serve very hot with 
dry toast. Haricots may be substituted for Lentils. 

Oarrots a la creme.— Scrape six Carrots, cut 
in half-inch slices, cook in boiling water until tender. 
Drain, and add a white sauce, made by melting two table¬ 
spoonfuls of butter, adding two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
pouring in slowly one pint of hot milk. Add one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoon of pepper, one tablespoon 
chopped Parsley. Use young, fresh Carrots. Any vege¬ 
tables can be served this way. Parsnips and Turnips are 
very nice. 

Rice soup. —To make about a quart of soup, take 
some of white stock and put a^Bay-leaf, a small piece 
of Onion, a stalk of Celery, and a large tablespoonful and 
a half of Rice. Let it cook slowly a quarter of an hour, 
then add a teaspoonful of butter, a pint of cream, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Stir well, let it just boil, and it 
is ready to serve. 

Rice with cheese.— Boil } lb. of Rice ; drain and 
shake dry ; put a layer of this in a pudding-dish, season 
with salt and pepper, and dot with bite of butter. Grate 
a | lb. of cheese, and sprinkle each layer of Rice with the 
cheese. Let the last layer be of Rice. Whip one egg with 
a gill of milk, and pour over all; sprinkle with crumbs, 
dot with butter, and brown in the oven. 

To make good macaroons —Blanch and beat in 
a marble mortar, with rose water, J lb. of sweet and } lb. 
of bitter Almonds. Mix with 1 lb. of powdered white su^ar, 
and add to this, a little at a time, the stiffly-beaten whites 
of three eggs. Mix well and mould into little balls, flatten, 
brush over with white of egg, and put on sheets of tin well 
sprinkled with granulated sugar. 

QUERY. 

2327.— Parsnip wine.— Can you give me a recipe for 
making Parsnip wine ?—A. Y. 


OPLENDID COLLECTION.—Must clear to 

O make room. 4 Cyclamens, 3 Heliotrope, 3 Fuchsias. £ 
Aralias, 2 Marguerites, 2 Begonias, 2 Nicotiana*, 3 Climbing 
Geraniums, 12 Hyaoinths, 20 Tulips. The whole lot. named, 

E voked, carriage paid, 3s. 6d.—G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, 
ugby. 


•TOMATO PLANTS, sturdy grown.—Lanca- 

-L shire Favourite, good setter, sure to please, 3s. doz., car. 
paid.—K . WILKINSON, The Hollies, Camforth. _ 

GUCUMBER SEEDS.—Rollisson’s Telegraph, 

Vj Rochford'8 Market, Lookie’s Perfection, 25 for fid.—WM. 
BARNES. Pole Hill Nursery. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


GAKNATIONS.—Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Mrs. 

Ooombs, Raby Castle. The Bride, Duchess of Fife, H. K. 
Hales, 2s. set. Pinks: Her Majesty, Early Rose, Rubenr, 
Magnum Bonum, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Pettifer, Is. t>d. Bet; both 
sets, 3s. Daisies, red or whito, 24 for is., car. free. — J. 
LANGFORD. Florist. Withington. Manchester. 


rpOMATOES.—Cramb’s Stirling Castle (large), 

-L Cramb's Abundanoe (medium), for market unequalled, 
Cramb 8 Exhibition, pkt. Is. 6d-. free.—CRAMB. Dunblane 


T»0 NURSERYMEN, Fruit Growers, and 

-L Market Gardeners —To LET or SELL, extensive FREE¬ 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex). Large number 
modern Greenhouses, in full working order, and necessary 
outbuildings, with about 30 acres of Market Garden Ground. 
Immediate possession. Principals only. Apply in first 
instance letter only—16, Jepheon-rd., Forest-gate, London, E. 


WITH’S MANURES 

FOR 

VINES, TOMATOES, ROSES, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and all 
FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 

Send for Pamphlet and Price List, free. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 

With’s Tomato & Grape Competition 

4B26 IN CASH PRIZES. 

ALL ENTRIES FREE. 

WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE C°* 

HEREFORD. 


NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s. per cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 20th Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOE8, VEGETABLES, Ac. 

8m ale, Fawsby Gardens, Daventry, used for vegetables. 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees : results: “ All 
crops very good. An excellent manure. I am very well 
satisfied. C. B. Mills, Portland, used for Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Onions ; results: " Very good: I had splendid crops.” 
NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT. ROSES. TOMATOES. Ac. 

G. H. Oopi’, Holnest Park, Sherborne, used for all garden 
crops. Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot-plants, Ac. ; results: 

Heavy crops. A good, cbeap, and useful manure: really 
good return for money spent." J. Allen, Dartford, used for 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants ; results : " Very 
good I am well pleased.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co. f Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pampblets of 
Testimonials, Ac., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 

m A f Free ok Kail im imkdok. 
|1| H EJi packages included. 

| B | 11 U os., 100 ft. nos., 100. 

ULnUU 4ths - 8s. 6d. _ Ils.6d. 

■ W W Srds «. Bs. Sd. _ Us. 84. 
Tht following it a Litt of tint always in stocks— 

10 by 8, U by 9.11 by 10,14 by 10 16 by 11,18 by U, JO by 11. 
13 by ll, 14 by 11,17 by IS, M by 18. 34 by 18, U by l* M Si? 
20 by 15. 

Olata out te'any tint at a flight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is oat and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of oharge, and guaranteed to be In 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B. ROBINSON. 

Whloesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31. Moor .lane, Crlpplegate. London. K.O. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 48a, poet free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street Windhill, Shipley. Yorkshire. 


TOOK I LOOK! LOOK !!!—Greatest Bar- 

-*-* rains on Earth ! 10,000 Waterproof Hoods and Cape*. 
Purchased from the Government. Cost 7a 6d. each. I will 
send a Hood and Cape for 24 Btamps.noBt free. Quite new, 
but put out of servioe.—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government 
Oontractor, Rye._ 


T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS. 6 ft. long. 

LI 8 ft. wide, 2 a 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5 a ; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money. 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon- 
trac tor. Rye. __ 

ftOOD, heavy, large, dark grey, waterproof, 
'-I doth CAPES. Come well down the waist. As used by 
the Army on night duty, but passed out of Bervioe for other 
patterns. Not soiled in any way. Post free for 3a 6d. from 
—HY. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


OK nnn PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 

j UvU out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 7a per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H- J. OA88QN. Government Contractor. Rye. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

T » —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 4761b. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5a. each from—H. J. GASSON, Government 


Contractor. Rye. 


•TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

A large pieces of Taimaulin, Borne new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25a per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12a per cwL—From H. J. 
G ASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. _ 

GOVERNMENT SHOULDER BAG —Valu- 

able to Gamekeepers and Garden ere. With flap at side, 
all pure linen, with wide shoulder Btrap and wide Bolid brass 
buckle, all complete. Sent post free for twelve stamps from 
HY. J. GASSON. Government Contractor. Rye. 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or poet free. _ 

■pXPERIENCED capable Man, middle-aged 

J-I and married, acquainted with the London markets, and 
accustomed to growing Grapes, Tomatoes, Ac., in quantities, 
wishes to meet with a lady or gentleman desirous of turning 
garden or other produoe to profitable account. Advertiser 
thoroughly understands artificial poultry breeding and rear¬ 
ing— F. C., Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, South¬ 
ampto n-street, Strand, London, W.O. _ 

«GARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 

vT Covers for Binding each Volume of Gardening, from 
Vol. I. to present time, are on sale, price la. 6d. each ; post 
free, 1*. 9a. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Office. 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.CL 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMa 

MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

THE YOUNG PLANTS. 

Perhaps the greatest error with the young 
plant* in their early stages is that of drawing 
the growth np spindly by too muoh warmth or 
a want of abundant air. A frequent cause of 
such attenuated growth is also the mistake of 
allowing the plants to stand some distance from 
the glass. Careful cultivators provide shelves 
in their greenhouses, and the moment the cut¬ 
tings have become well rooted the pots are stood 
upon them. In this position, within a few 
inohes of the glass, there is usually a fair amount 
of air passing Detween the laps, and, being near 
the ventilators as well, there is not a great 
danger of weakly leaves resulting, even if the 
greenhouse must be kept at a tolerably high 
temperature for other subjects. 

Placed in a high and dry position, however, 
there is some likelihood of the plants suffering 
through want of moisture unless they be prettv 
constantly watched. Dryness at the roots is 
certain to bring attacks of aphis as well as 
giving undesirable ohecks to a healthy growth. 
A sprinkling of water on the leaves each day is 
excellent practice. This will, in a great measure, 
present the development of green-fly. Bat 
should the pest appear it is wise to be prompt 
with a remedy. Dust with Tobacco-powder, 
because fumigating the whole structure is not a 
good thing to do when other plants may be in 
bloom. 

A shift into larger pots is necessary when a 
few new leaves have formed and the stems appear 
to thicken. The error of culture most likely to 
crop in at this period is a desire to enrich the 
soil with what are known as artificial manures. 
A. small quantity may be of benefit, but it 
ia so very easy to overdo the matter that 
suoh aids had better not be touched. The 
roots at their infant stages oannot assimilate 
these highly conoentrated manures. Soot, again, 
is likely to be overdone if its use is attempted at 
an early period of the plants 1 existence. An 
excellent compost to be mixed for the first shift 
is formed of loam three parts, leaf-mould one 
part, a part also of dry, well-rotted manure, and 
naif a part of grit or ooarse silver-sand. The 
whole may be passed through a ooarse riddle, 
and the rougher portion saved for placing over 
the drainage. For the latter purpose one good- 
sizad pieoe of orock to cover the hole is ample. 
In potting, the earth should be pressed down 
moderately firm. This is beet dohe with a thin 
strip of wood; one oan then be sure that the 
space between the ball of earth and sides of the 
pots is evenly filled. Give a thorough watering 
after the potting is finished, then return the 
plants to tneir position near the glass. 

It may not be a mistake to keep Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants in greenhouses after March, but it 
is somewhat difficult to obtain a temperature 
cool enough for them, even by admitting abun¬ 
dance of air. I advirfe, therefore, that ah un¬ 


heated frame be used io preference. Here the 
bottom is oool, the plants are near the glass, 
and we may give quite open-air treatment in 
favourable weather. Slight protection is perhaps 
necessary at night, but otherwise we have only 
to guard against cold, cutting wind. 

Watering is, of coarse, always an important 
item, and although the Chrysanthemum is a 
moisture-loving plant, it is wrong to overdo it. 
For some time after the repotting has taken 
place, and a good soaking given, it may be that 
the oooasional sprinkle over the leaves is suf¬ 
ficient. This matter, however, so much depends 
upon the weather that dose advice as to how 
often a plant should be watered cannot 
well be given. It is safe to say the leaves 
must not be allowed to droop through lack of 
moisture, nor must the earth be soddened by 
constant dribletr. It is always better to 
thoroughly soak the whole ball of earth and 
then wait) it may be some days) until another 
supply is needed. A pretty sure indication that 
the soil is dry is a ringing, hollow sound from 
the pot when tapped and also the light colour 
the earth assumes. 

March brings another onltnral item of note— 
that of “ topping.” If one is desirous of growing 
bnshy specimens, which will ultimately produce 
a wealth of medium-sized flowers, then the tops 
of the hitherto single stems most be pinched 
out, so that new branohee may spring from the 
bottom of the plant; but if the production of 
huge blooms be the oultivator’s object, it is a 
mistake, exoept in a few instances, to prevent the 
one stem growing at will until by a natural pro¬ 
cess it pushes out side branches. It is varieties 
ofalate-floweringhabit whioh requiro stopping— 
for instance, W. G. Newitt, Mrs. E. W. Clarke, 
and Mr*. Falconer Jameson. These kinds are 
well-known. It is well nigh impossible to 
obtain big blooms of them by the practice that 
obtains in the case of most others, because the 
season is so far advanced before their flower- 
buds appear that insufficient time ia left for 
ripening of growth and development of blossom. 
Heading back the shoot, then, in Maroh usually 
brings the desired flower-bud in time on each 
of the subsequent growths. 

Growers ot Chrysanthemums for exhibition, 
again, find it is sometimes advisable to top a 
plant with a different object—nhmely, to induce 
the formation of a flower-bud at an intermediate 
date. That is to say, a certain variety may 
produce coarse, ill coloured specimens from early 
formed buds, and comparatively small ones when 
the buds appear late. The objeot may be 
accomplished ia this way, and a well-known sort 
(E. Molyneux) is a very good instanoe. By 
pinching away the tip of the shoot early in 
seaion, and training up either one shoot or 
three—it matters not which—we get a natural 
break later than by following the ordinary 
oourse, and then in time another stoppage is 
formed by a flower-bud appearing at the points 
of each, which are allowed to remain on the 
plant to develop. Now it seems plain that an 
earlier flower-bud is obtained by this mode than 
by selecting what is really the third bud 
formation In the natural way. 

The qtfestidb of topping Chrysanthemums 


will always remain somewhat oomplex to a 
| beginner, but still such may understand that 
the large blossoms seen at shows are mostly 
grown three on a plant. The latter is allowed 
generally to extend to its natural height, be it 
tall or short. To become acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the buds, such may by observa¬ 
tion note that in spring a plant of itself sends 
oat side growths at its point (in Chrysanthemum 
language known as the first break). In time 
another stoppage takes place, and the flower- 
bud which causes it is known as the crown. 
This process goes on until the final check is 

g iven by the formation of a cluster of little 
ower-buds at the end of the season, called the 
terminal growth. As hardly two varieties are 
alike in tne time that the breaks Appear, it is a 
great mistake not to give this phase of culture 
the most careful attention. H. S. 


2274.— Chrysanthemums Mile. The- 
rese Rey and Sunflower.— Many of the 

older growers of the Chrysanthemum deprecate 
any interference with the orthodox system of 
culture. They maintain that hitherto they have 
attained succeea without any speoial manipu¬ 
lation of their plants, but how many of them 
have, during recent years, seoured premier 
honours in the prinoipal classes at the leadiog 
exhibitions ? The grower who notes the peculi¬ 
arities of each new production is the one who 
rarely fails to succeed, because, if in the first 
year’s system of culture of a new variety the 
resulting blossom is not up to his expectation, 
he is able the second season to adopt a different 
method to bring his blossoms to perfection, and 
at the same time avoid a repetition of the 
previous season’s failure. The two Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to which our readers are referred are well 
known exhibition varieties. They are both 
recognised as ordinary November flowering 
sort*, but, unfortunately, on an early “ crown” 
bud develop their blossoms just a little too 
soon. Of coarse, it is possible to secure a bud 
on a date beat suited to the variety on some 
plants, frequently by chanoe. To a grower of a 
limited number of plants, however, nothing 
must be left to chance. The aim of the grower 
must be to induce his plants to produce the buds 
on a given date, or within a few days of it. 
Mile. Th<5r£se Rey may be treated as follows 
for a north-country grower : Pinch out the tip 
of the shoot daring the seoond week in March 
and take up one of the strongest of the suc¬ 
ceeding shoots. About the seoond week in June, 
if a bad does not appear and thus cause the 
plant to make a “ break,” pinoh out the tip of 
this growth. From the resulting shoots take np 
the three strongest, and these shonld alternately 
—say about the middle of August—produce buds 
of a kind that will develop high-olass flowers, 
both in colour and in form. Sunflower may be 
treated differently. Grow on the plants^ 
strongly, avoiding the use of too much water in 
their early stages. If the “ break ” bud has not 
appeared by the end of the third week in May, 
pinoh out the tip of the shoot, and from tne 
nsw growths whioh appear as the resalt of this 
manipulation, select tne three strongest. See 
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that the wood is well ripened, and then by 
August 15 to 23, or thereabouts, "crown” buds 
should show themselves, and these must, of 
course, be secured. Grand exhibition blossoms 
by this means may be secured. 

Orlmson Chrysanthemums. —Varie¬ 
ties of deep, rich crimson tones are extremely 
usefnl in brightening up large groups of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, for there is a marked ascendency of 
white, pale lilac, and yellow shades which are at 
times a little monotonous. G. W. Childs is 
very valuable iu this respect, being of a 
peculiarly cheerful tone of bright crimson; 
William Seward and J. Shrimpton, although 
somewhat deeper, are of equal merit, and so also 
is the old variety Jeanne Delaux, M. Benj. 
Geroud is a fine globular fioWer of good depth, 
and of a very rich colour in crimsons. Culling- 
fordi, a reflexed variety, is still indispensable on 
account of its brilliancy of colour, and should 
always be included where colour is required.— 
C. ft. P. 


04BDII WORK, 


Conservatory, 

The fu rn i t u re of the conservatory must be adapted to its 
else. A large lofty boose will require lane plants—Palms, 
Tree-Ferns, Araucarias, and in some old fashioned gardens 
I know of there are immense plants of the Variegated 
American Aloes in large tube. These are set outside on 
the terraoe or in some ooospiooou* place in rammer and 
are a sooree of interest to vidtors, and the legend about 
their flowering oooe in a hundred years is handed down 
from sire to eon. Those initiated, of course, know that 
though much time is required to build up the growth to 
prodooe the flower spike, the time cannot be reckoned, as 
it is mainly a question of culture. The ollmbem In a large 
house are, I alware think, one of the most interesting 
features—Pamion-flowers, Taoeoniae, closely related to the 
Passion-flowers, Jaunines of sorts, Tea and Noisette 
Roses, Solatium jawninoidee, Clematis indivisa lobata, 
MandeviUa snaveolens, and others which require a light 
and lofty house to bring oat their beet qualities of flower 
and leafage. For email hoases Ivy and other Pelargo¬ 
niums may be effectively used to oorer up bars places of 
wall or pillar. Some of the old-fashioned eoented-laaved 
Oeranlums are most useful when planted out in a border 
and trained to rams wall or other surface. Foliage is as 
Important for flliiug vaaee as flowers, and sprays of these 
■canted Geraniums are very useful for cutting, either in 
blossom or merely the sprays of green leaves Acacias 
will soon be coming into bloom — Drummondl Is prettily in 
bloom now. This is a dwarf variety and flowers in winter. 
Tnose who are not well acquainted with the beauty of the 
Australian flora, of which Acacias form a part, should visit 
Kew daring February and March, where In the temperate 
boose will be found the beet collection in the country of 
Aoaolaa and other useful spring-flowering shrubs. Tropmo- 
lums of the LobMranm section are valuable now for basket 
work and to festoon about the roof. Keep down Area aa 
much as possible, so far as is consistent with keeping out 
frost and dispelling damp. A dry heat Is rare to increase 
the number of insects we shall have to deal with by-and- 
bye. 

Stove. 

Allamandae, Boagauvilleae, Olerodendrons, and other 
deciduous climbers should be kept dry for the present, 
Any pruning which may be necessary may be done now. 
Guttings of Crotons, Dracanas, and other ebrnbby 
rabjects, will strike now in a brisk bottom heat. Young 
shoots make the beet cuttings. Sow seeds of Gloxinias 
from a good strain. Seedlings are aa effective ae named 
varieties. Seeds of 8aintpauua and Streptocarpne mtr be 
sown now; both of these are very useful flowering subjects 
of small stature that rapidly come to a flowering else and 
are specially adapted for raising in the email stove to be 
moved to the conservatory later on. Do everything 
possible to get rid of mealy-bug. If the vapouriser is need 
occasionally there will not be much trouble with insects, 
bat spare time may always be profitably need in eyriogiug 
leaves in the stove or conservatory. There is no doubt 
that the sponge makes better and cleaner work than 
syringing or any other means of deansing. Night temper, 
atnre, 60 degv. to 65 degs. 

Boses under Glass. 

With a genial temperature of 50 degs. to 55 dags, at 
night. Run, both Teas and others, will be moving rapidly 
now. Insects most be destroyed by fumigating or vapour¬ 
ising. or dusting with Tobaoco powder will suffice. Roses 
lifted from the open ground in autumn are not well 
adapted for fordog. though if brought ou quietly a good 
bloom may be obtained. The best soil for Roses is a good 
eouod loam, two thirds, and one third good manure, with 
a dash of toot and bone meal. 

Bedding Plants. 

If there tsaov scarcity of stock of any plants required 
for bedding daring the coming season, cuttings which 
have been poshed out in heat will strike freely now in 
steady warmth, all besides Pdargonlum* to be plunged iu 
bottom heat. Begonia# may be raised from seeds in heat 
now. Centaureas of the silver-leaved section should also 
be sown iu a warm house or hot-bed now. We generally 
sow these in the autumn, and then lees heat will suffice, 
but if sown at once and pushed oa rapidly they will be iu 
time for planting out io May. Cattinge of Fuchsias will 
root now. 

Pigs In Pots 
may be started in a night temperature of 60 daga, and aa 
soon as the young fruits begin to move raise it to 55 degs. 


* In *>td er northern itfnrfsn Ms oformttom rqftrrod 
to trader " g arde n Work" mam to do m from tom dags to 
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and in a fortnight this may be Increased to 00 degs.; and 
by the time the leaves and fruit are in full growth they 
will bear a night temperature of 65 degs., but this should 
not be exceeded. Figs most never be permitted to get 
dry at the root, or the fruits will drop and liquid manure 
may be given aa soon as the plants are in a condition to 
assimilate it. Syringe daily. 

Melons in Hot-beds 

imt be kent warm. If the ulants aret a rhtnb from oold 
they will do no good. Warm linings should be built round 
the bed if naoemiry, and warm coverings need at night. 

Window Gardening. 

Give the plants in the spare room free ventilation when 
mild, bat keep on the side of dryness at the root for the 
present. Keep dear of dead leaves. Faohslas will soon 
begin to break, and should be placed in a light position 
and be pruned into shape. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The White Lily is now in the midst of its growth and it will 
be bettor not to move the plants now, or It may interfere 
with their flowering. Of late yean this Lily has suffered in 
some plaoee from a fungoid disease, accelerated in many 
instances by disturbance In digging borders, etc. Other 
LUies may be planted now if any are out of the ground. 
Work in plenty of leaf-mould or the charred material 
obtained by smothering burning garden rubbish. Make 
new beds of Lily of the Valiev. They do bwt in some rich 
border, shaded from the mid-day sun. Leaf-mould sod 
old vegetable M mo form a suitable top-dr seeing, and 
may be used liberally. Just cover the crowns in pirating 
Hope make useful plants for screens where rapid growth 
is required, but they should not be permitted to run up 
living trees or shrubs, or the latter will suffer from the 
deuee oovering, otherwise they are very ornamental. 
Bare plaoee under trees are always objectionable, sod are 
also rather difficult to furnish rad give a dressy appear¬ 
ance to. The small-leaved Periwinkle is usefnl, and the 
email-leaved Ivy, the kind whioh grows wild in the woods, 
is hardier and forms a closer mass than any other kind. 
If the shade is not too dense plant 8t. John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
oum oalydoum) and Mahonla repens. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches on walls should now be annulled ready for 
prnntng. They will not, of coarse, be pruned during 
frosty weather, and they are often left till the buds begin 
to move. Always prone to a wood bud, as each shoot must 
have a leader. In spite of what has been written on the 
subject of crowding in too much, very many fail to thlo 
sufficiently. If the young shoot*, when the trees are 
Anally pruned, are trained 6 I aches apart there will be 
plenty of blossom to provide a much heavier crop than the 
trees ought to carry. Give the trees a good washing with 
soma insecticide before training in the young wood, bat be 
careful not to Injure the buds. Before the bode are started 
much the Peaoh-trees may be washed with Glshurst com¬ 
pound, at the rate of 3 ox. to the gallon, and it should be 
spoiled warm with a sponge tor the young wood, a brush 
being better tor the old branches. If well done the black 
and green-flies will be reduced in numbers whan the season 
opens again. Up to the present there hae been no neoeeiity 
to cover Fig-treee, but it the frost sets in sharp some 
oovering ought to be applied. List year I had a lot of 
Apple and Pear-trees delivered daring tbs severs frost. 
They ware ^packed In orates, and, no doubt, had been frosen 
through, but not a tree Buffered. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is a good time to set out Oucumbere and Tomatoes 
in warm-houses. Neither of these require very much soil 
to start them, but it should be of the sweetest and best, 
and free from wi reworm*, eel worms, eta. Cucumbers 
should now have a night temperature of 65 degs. They 
will bear 5 degs. more, and they will not perish if 5 degs. 
oolder; but the growth for some time will be slow. 
Tomatoes will do in a night temperature of 60 degs., but 
it should not be much lower. la both cues only eet out 
young, healthy plants. I would rather wait a week or two 
than plant aoytning not of the most suitable character. 
Everybody has their favourite Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 
aod where the produce has to be marketed it means a 
serious lorn if the wrong kinds are pirated. So far as my 
experience goes, I have found no Cucumber superior to 
Lockie’s Perfection. I keep trying other sorts whioh have 
been recommended to me from time to time on a small 
scale, hut Lockie's still keeps its place. So far as I have 
seen, Freedom will be the main crop Tomato of the future. 
It is a very heavy cropper, and the fruit* are handsome, 
but It appears to be a shy seeder. Digging, manuring, rad 
trenching should be pushed forward now. I have written 
•o often about the importance of deepening and Improving 
the soil, but we all need a reminder sometimes. 

£ Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Whilst the weather remain* open there are many things 
that may be seen to in the outdoor garden. All vacant 
ground should be turned over, eo that the frost may get 
well into it, and thus render it nioe and friable for use in 
the spring, and, at the same time, sweeten it. It very 
soon becomes sour in the neighbourhool of most Urge 
towns. Continue to plant hardy evergreen shrubs and 
trees, not forgetting the value of Ivy ae a town creeper for 
covering blank spaces aod walls. Herdy herbaceous 
perennials may be planted when weather permits, the 
German Iris, Golden Rod, Michaelmas Dairies. London 
Pride, and other subjects which are recognised as good 
town plants. Trim off superfluous growths of creepers and 
secure all those which hive been retained. Any new beds 
which it is intended to form should be carried out at this 
seasoo, and ray alteration in the arrangement of paths and 
walks should be seen to atonse, that everything that needs 
altering may be done before spring operations oommence. 
The appearance of the hous* may be made brighter by 
pirating wiodow-box.ee with some of the pretty shrubs now 
so ea*Uy obtainable from any nurseryman. These can be 
had in great variety, and very charming little plants may 
be purchased it a v6ry Utils eoet. After they are planted 
do not let them get too dry. In the greenhouse the Chr> s* 


anthemum cuttings most be looked after. If they an 
rooting in frames or boxes oovered with pieoes of glass, the 
Utter should be wiped free from exoeerive moisture morn¬ 
ing and evening. Many of the beet sorts may still be 
propagated. Early aod semi-early sorts—the beet for town 
garden—are well seen to now. The decorative varieties 
should be looked after too, and wUl give admirable results 
if cuttings are inserted within the next week or two. 
Continue to remove all bulbous rabjects from tbs plunging 
material, gradually exposing them to the fuU light of the 
greenhouse Do not 1st them suffer for want of water on 
any account, or their period of blooming is considerably 
shortened. Deutsia gracilK Spines japonic*, Dielytir* 
spectabills, and Lily of the Valley racosra remarkably well 
in town greenhouses and conservatories, and are strongly 
recommended to those possessing each structures. Remove 
all decaying fronds from foliage pirate, at the same time 
sponging the plants to keep them fresh and in a healthy 
condition. If the temperature of the greenhouse can ba 
maintained at about 45 dags, to 50 degs. all the inmates of 
it should auooeed very wall. D. B. Caen. 


TBM DOMING WflNTfl WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary from January 
tSth to February 1st. 

Out down a lot of Zonal Pelargoniums, whioh have been 
flowering aU through the autumn aod early winter, sad 
put in the onttings. Every good cutting will strike nowin 
heat. Among them are a large quantity of F. V. Raspafl. 
and cutting* of this rooted now and grown on in heat will 
make good beds in the gardens in May, and oar stock for 
next winter’s blooming will be selected from this batch of 
onttings. We used to grow a lot of these in pots—all oar 
stock, In fact—for winter, bat they make more growth 
planted out, and if the shoots are pinched regularly daring 
rammer, sod no flowers permitted, and are potted up early 
in September, kept in shade till the roots get to work, and 
then removed to a light, warm greenhouse, a better crop 
of flower* will be obtained. Sowed Mignonette in pota. 
We grow a lot of Maohet in 6-ineh and 6-inoh pots, sowing 
in aucoesslon, so as to always bava plants in bloom. It is 
only a qnestion of sowing In succession, say, from flve to 
six sowings during the season. Sowed Early White Celery 
in heat to get np a few plants for forcing, and to produoe 
small heads for flavouring. Planted a warm-boose with 
Tomatoes. The house is span-roofed, and a line of plants 
Is run along each side, about 15 inches apart, and will be 
trained up the roof till they meet at the top. Very heavy 
crops of fruit are taken in this way, and the whole of the 
oentre of the bouse is given up toother plants. This is, we 
think, the most profitable way of growing Tomatoes. 
Placed Dahlia-roots, from which cuttings are required, in 
heat. A lot of white and scarlet Cactus varieties are 
grown for cutting. Sowed more Tomatoes and Cucumber*. 
8hlfted on joung Fuchsias. Moved a lot of Spire m to 
forcing-house. Made up several Mushroom-beds outside. 
We have plenty of warm litter for covering, and we have 
had ae mnoh suouese with outside ae inside beds. It ia 
mainly a question of warm, dry covering. We sre still 
putting in Chrysanthemum cuttings, taking the cutting* 
of the new varieties aa they get large enough. Of eon* 
kinds there are never too many cattinge. Moved a batch 
of Her Majesty Pink in pots from cold frame to a houaa 
where a night temperature of 50 dega. is maintained. Tne 
plants were first dipped in a solution of ranlightraap, as 
the heat will generally start a few insects into life. Ber¬ 
muda Lilias were dipped at the Bame lime. There are rare 
to be green-fly on the flower-buds uulese they are kept 
down from the first Pricked off Lobelias from the seed- 
pots 


The Arum Lily in Ireland.— Per- 
haps it may interest you to know that we have 
here the Aram Lily flourishing all the year 
round. There is a very large bed of it in the 
garden, on which there are from twenty to 
thirty blooms generally every May or June. 
Even the severe front of last winter did not 
injure it. We have also a Lemon-soented Ver¬ 
bena about 8 feet high and very bushy.— 
E. Kilbride, Aran Island, Galway, Ireland. 


(Tarnations. —The beat display of these is 
obtained from plants put out early in autumn, 
and if suitable soil is provided, early layering 
practised, and due attention given, there is not 
muoh difficulty in securing good plants at that 
time. If planting was left over from the 
autumn, it should Se put in hand as soon as the 
state of the weather and oondition of the ground 
will permit. It is the knowledge that in some 
seasons suoh conditions are not obtainable until 
February is well advanoed that is one strong 
argument in favour of autumn planting. Only 
on one or two occasions, when the summer has 
been against the chance of securing good grass 
until late and the layers in October were but 
poorlv rooted, have they remained with me on 
the old plants until the spring. If not already 
done, the Carnation*beds may reoeive a mulch¬ 
ing, and if allowed to remain on the beds 
throughout the summer it will be found oapital 
stuff to incorporate with the layering soil, buoh 
a compost is essentially moisture-holding. 
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OROHIDS. 

Work in the Orchid house.— It is not 
possible to give the exact description of oompost 
suited to each species or each genus of Orohids 
that will soon require attention, but amateurs 
may to a great extent tell for themselves by an 
examination of the roots. There are several 
distinct kinds of Orchid roots, differing not only 
in appearance, but also in their likes and dislikes 
as regards oompost. There is the large, fleshy 
root characteristic of an Aerides, Saccolabium, or 
any similar kind as an instanoe. These delight 
in a rough, open medium, through which air 
can freely circulate, yet must have abundance 
of moisture. For these we mix fresh, growing 
Sphagnum, with as large pieoes of charcoal, 
crocks, or similar material as may conveniently 
be used in the size of basket or pot selected for 
the plant, and this will in all cases be fairly 
larger in comparison with the latter, because 
these roots prefer running ia straight lines to 
being coiled up within the circumference of an 
ordinary pot. In direct contrast with these are 
the twining, interlacing roots of many others, 
notably the deciduous Dendrobiums, some of the 
Oncidiums, and many more, that teem to thrive 
hetter the closer they are matted together. 
Here we use as small pots as may be conve¬ 
nient, and necessarily the compost will oonsist 
of finer particles. As a general rule, 
the fibry portions of peat and Sphagnum are 
mixed in equal parts, and chopped up with 
a pair of soissors or shears, but the quantity 
of eaoh of these ingredients will vary according 
to the likes of the individual species, while the 
crocks must be broken according to the size of 
the pots. Between these extremes a great 
variation exists. There is the large but easily - 
surfeited root of a Cattleya, liking width rather 
than depth in whatever receptacle they may be 
placed ; the longer, more persistent roots of such 
as Dendrobium nobile, or similar kinds that will 
pierce to a greater depth of compost, providing 
it is in a sweet and open condition. Tne terres¬ 
trial kinds, again, are easily recognised by the 
tiny spongioles on their surface, and are treated 
to a more substantial root-run and usually 
larger pots than those above mentioned. These 
and many other variations will be found, and 
in so far as these are provide 1 for and duly kept 
in mind, in watering, and other details of after- 
treatment, will the success of the beginner in 
their culture be assured. 

LycaBte plana and variety —This 
species is useful for winter flowering. It was 
originally discovered many years ago, and in¬ 
troduced in a living state into this country by 
the Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, about fifty 
years ago. The flowers, which are borne on 
scapes about 6 inches or more high, have 
greenish sepals, shaded with brown; the petals 
white, reflexed, and with a crimson blotch in 
the centre, the small lip being also white, 
spotted with rosy-carmine on the front portion. 
It should be grown at the warmest end of the 
Odontoglossum-house or in a temperature inter¬ 
mediate between that for those plants and the 
Cattleyas. The variety L. plana Measuresiana 
is a rare plant, similar to the typical form, but 
having olive-brown sepals, with light green 
points, the white petals and lip densely spotted 
with purplish-carmine. 

Leella anceps Sanderlana —This is one 
' the most beautiful of the white-petalled forms 
of L anceps. It differs but little from the 
celebrated variety Dawsoni, except that it has 
less colour on the lip, and the petals and seoals 
of Sanderiana are longer in proportion to their 
width. The £reat value of L anceps and its 
varieties consists in their easy culture, and in 
the fact that they are always to be depended 
upon and keep up their constitutional vigour for 
any length of time. The accounts we have 
received from some of the collectors, of the 
olimatal conditions of their native country, con¬ 
clusively prove how very hardy they must be. 


Fragrant Carnations.—In reply to your corres¬ 
pondent “Nemo,” page 702. of Saturday, Jan. 11th, if 

S ou want them with perfect pods that do not split, my 
st is very short. Grown Prince (cardinal) stands unri¬ 
valled for Its powerful soent. Uriah Pike comes next, and 
the true old Crimson Glove. There are a large number of 
others sweetly fragrant, but they split their canoes when 
grown in the open borders. -J. 0. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 

CELERY CULTURE. 

The earliest Celery.— The present is a good 
time to sow a pinch of Celery for a supply 
during September. A sufficiently large box 
should be used, so that the seedlings may not 
crowd each other after being thinned out, as a 
weakly constitution prone to bolting is engen¬ 
dered by too limited a space in infancy. Drain 
the boxes well and use light, friable soil passed 
through a i-inch sieve, covering the seed very 
thinly with still finer material, and standing the 
boxes in a temperature of not more than 55 deg.; 
more than this ia injurious. Immediately the 
first rough leaves are formed, prick out into 
larger boxes or on to a gentle warm bed if such 



Celery Leicester Red. From a photograph sent by 
Sir. Perren, Canterbury. 

can be afforded. Air can then be given as the 
plants increase in size and full exposure take 
place in April. Coddling is the greatest evil 
attending the raising of both early and later 
batches of Celery. For an early white variety 
Sandringham is still hard to beat, while Early 
Rose is a first rate red variety. Late Celery 
and that grown for flavouring may on the dis¬ 
appearance of frost be lifted and removed to a 
north atpect and carefully laid in, the ground 
being made firm round the roots as the work 
proceeds. It oan then be covered in case of late 
frost8, and the ground turned up and got in 
readiness for other crops. 

A second sowing may be made about the 
middle of March, either in boxes in a warm 
house or pit, or a slight hot-bed ou whioh are 
put 6 inches of fine, rich soil made pretty firm, 
covering lightly with some finely Bifted soil. 
Prepare a plcoe of ground by treading it firmly 


and placing on it 6inches of rotten horse-manure 
and leaf-mould in equal portions, treading firmly, 
and covering with 2 inches of fine, rich soil. Whtn 
the plants have made two or three leaves, prick 
them out in rows 4 inches apart upon the bed 
thus prepared, firming them well in as the 
planting proceeds, and watering them with a 
fine-rosed pot, so as to settle the soil round 
them. If at hand, a frame might be placed over 
the bed for a short time until the young plants 
have got established, giving plenty of air during 
the daytime, or the plants can be covered with 
mats at night. If properly oared for they will 
be fit to be transplanted into the trenches in 
two months from the time the seed was sown. 

The best variety for general crops is 
undoubtedly Leicester Red, of which we give 
an illustration. It is a thoroughly good kind, 
and of very delicate flavour. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Cabbage (Brassica oleracea). 

This most useful vegetable will grow more 
or lets well in almost any kind of soil, light or 
heavy, and succeeds better than most things 
in or near large towns, where the air is 
laden with smoke, but the plants dislike a 
confined or shady position. To grow fine 
Cabbages, the ground should be trenched two or 
three spades deep, and well manured also, some 
little time previously; to heavy soils ashes 
should also be added freely. The Cabbage draws 
from the soil large quantities of lime, soda, 
potash, and phospnonc acids, hence the most 
suitable artificial or chemical manures are lime, 
superphosphate, Kainit, wood-ashes, burnt 
earth, etc., and salt, this last being very bene¬ 
ficial, when applied in small quantities, to all 
the Brassica tribe, and especially where the soil 
is naturally light and dry. Nitrogen is also of 
great importance, and, consequently, nitrate of 
soda (best on light lands), and sulphate of 
ammonia or soot (for a heavy staple), may be 
freely employed to promote growth. 

Three or four separate sowings of the seed 
should be made during the year. The most 
important is made in the autumn—daring the 
thud or fourth week of July in oold or late 
districts, and early in August in waim or 
southern localities. For this sowing such vaiie- 
ties as the Enfield Market, Sutton’s Imperial, 
Ellam’s Early, and Mein’s No. 1 are the most 
suitable. Keep the seed-bed moist and shaded 
in hot weather till the plants are up, prick off if 
necessary, and plant out in two or thiee batches 
from the middle of September till end of 
October. For an early summer crop, tow in a 
little warmth in February, “ Earliest ” (Sutl on’a) 
being a capital variety for this purpose. Sow 
again the first week in April, in a frame 
or on a sheltered border, and a founh time 
(if necessary) in May for autumn use. 
The hardy and useful little Rosette Cole- 
worts should be sown about the middle of 
June, and planted out early in the summer. 
Red Cabbages should be sown abort the end of 
July and Bgain in March. If sown too early in 
the autumn, certain varieties, such as those of 
the Early York race, are apt to run to seed, or 
“ bolt,” prematurely, especially on l*ght waim 
soils, and in the more southern parts of the 
country. The plants should also be put out a 
week or two — sometimes three—earlier in 
northern or oold gardens than in the south. 

The proper distances for planting are about 
15 inches apart for the smaller sorts, and 
18 inches to 2 feet for the larger growing kinds, 
with a rather greater distance between the 
rows in all cases. An excellent plan, especially 
where space is limited, is to plant at half the 
usual distances—say 9 inches apart and a foot 
from row to row—and when the plants have 
grown somewhat and begin to touch, pull each 
alternate plant and row, and use them as Cole- 
worts or “ Bunch Greens.” Nice, hard, stocky 
seedlings (but not starved) are the best for 
planting, and if possible, showery weather 
should be chosen. In dry times proceed as 
directed for Brussels Sprouts. The seed of 
Cabbage retains it vitality for two or three 
years if kept dry. 

Cardoon. 

The Cardoon (Cynara Cardunculus) is seldom 
cultivated in this oountry now. It is grown 
for the sake of the thiok midribs of the leaves, 
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which are peeled, cat ia short lengths, stewed 
till tender, end served with rich gravy or melted 
batter. 

The plaats are grown ia trenches prepared 
ranch as for Celery, bat oat rather wider and 
farther apart. In these the seeds may be sown 
directly, early in May, placing them in groups 
of four or five together, aboat 18 inches apart. 
When up, thin the plants out to the strongest in 
each group, and treat the plants the same os 
Celery, earthing them np twice or thrice indue 
coarse. Another way is to raise the plants under 
gloss, sowing the aeeid about the middle of April, 
and getting the seedlings into single pots when 
fit; plant oat in Jane. The principal varieties 
are the common Cardoon, the Spanish, the 
Toars (a fine, bat very prickly kina), and the 
Pavia. The Artichoke (Cynara Soolymat) ia 
supposed to be merely a cultivated form of the 
wild Cardoon. 

Chives, 

A species of Onion (AUinm Sohcenoprasnm), 
and a hardy native plant, onltivatea for its 
foliAge, which is employed in liea of yoang or 
spring Onions. The plants, which grow in 
clusters or clumps, are increased by division in 
the spring, the pieces being planted out in light 
rich soil a foot apart, and 6 inohes from plant to 
plant. It is not necessary to replant them every 
year, however. Cat the foliage close to the 
gronnd os often os required. 

Corn Salad, 

also known as Lamb’s Lettuce (Valerianella), ia 
used as a small salad or substitute for Lettuce. 
It is a hardy annnal, and is usually sown in the 
late summer and autumn—August to October— 
to provide cuttings during the late aatamn and 
spriog. Sow broadcast or in drills 6 inohes 
apart, in light, rich soil. If a summer crop is 
reqnired, sow again in succession from March 
till August; but the fiavonr is so inferior to 
that of Lettuce or Spinach that this is seldom 
done. Tas hardiness of the plant is its chief 
recommendation. 

Cress. 

The principal varieties of Cress ore the 
common or garden kind, the American Cress, 
and Wateroress. Of these the first (Lspidinm 
sativum) is a hardy annual, easily cultivated in 
any good light soiL Sow the seed in drills 
or broadcast every week or ten days through¬ 
out the year to ensure a constant supply, 
doing so in the open air from about the begin¬ 
ning of April till the end of September, and 
during the winter and early spring under glass, 
with more or less artificial heat, according to the 
weather outside. Under glass the seed should 
be sown in shallow boxes, trays, or beds of light 
soil; keep moist, bat do not cover the seed with 
soil or sand, or the produce will be gritty. Cat 
with soissors when 2 inches or 3 inohes high. 
The Normandy or Carled Cress is hardier than 
the common kind, and may be also need for 
garnishing. The 

American Cress (Barbarea prmoox) is a native 
perennial plant, thriving in moist, light soil. 
For summer use sow sncoessionally from March 
till July or Angnst, choosing a shady, moist 
•pot in hot weather; for a winter supply bow 
eariy in September, and always in drills 9 inches 
apart, thinning the plants to 3 inohes or 4 inohes 
apart when well np. 

Watercress (Nasturtium officinale) is a very 
favourite and wholesome salad plant, valuable 
for containing a large quantity of iron. It is a 
hardy native perennial, easily cultivated in 
a shallow pond or stream of rnnning water, bnt 
where this is either deep or stagnant the 
plants will not thrive. Two inches to 3 inohes 
in depth of water is ample, and the plants 
do better when disposed in rows parallel 
with the course of the stream. The plants 
are obtained by meins of division — plant¬ 
ing out the rooted offsets—or from seed. 
As there are three or fonr distinct varieties, 
th kt with large brown leaves being esteems 1 the 
bast, propagation by means of the rooted offsets 
is most desirable, as all will oome true to the 
original stock. These, and seedling plan's also, 
are best planted in May, or in September. 
Wateroress thrives bast in pure spriog water, 
and will snoceed in snoh os, containing a large 
amount of iron, is unsuitable for other purposes. 
To raise seedlings, sow the seed in a bed of damp 
soil about Jone, or eatlter, and about September 
prick or dibble then \ out a j< w inch k apart in 


the beds, when there is little or no water on 
them. The plants may be kept in place by 
means of a stone on the rooted portion of each, 
if necessary. Of course, while the beds are 
being planted the water should be cut off. In 
order to keep the beds free from weeds, eto., 
they must be cleaned once or twioe a year, 
and when the plants become exhausted or 
worn out, they must bo cleared, divided, and 
replanted. 

Where there is no stream available Water¬ 
cress may be grown in a lightly-shaded bed of 
soil in a rather damp spot, watering it freely in 
hot or dry weather. Another good way of 
obtaining a supply is to arrange a series of 
shallow tubs or tanks one above the other, like 
steps, eaoh overflowing into the next, with a 
oistern and pump or other water supply at the 
top. The merest triokle of water will suffice. 
Fill the tubs two-thirds full of good sandy loam, 
with some stones, etc., in the bottom, plant 
them rather thickly with seedlings or offsets, 
and let the water stand on inoh or so in depth 
all over the bottom. 

In order to obtain a sapply of Watercress 
during the depth of winter, a number of wide 
pans should be nearly filled with earth and 
planted. Keep them in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, the soil always moist, and the plants will 
grow fast and well 

Indian Cress is a name sometimes agmlied to 
the common N&abnrbinm of gardens (Tropaeo- 
lnm). Of this plant the yonng leaves and 
shoots are used in salads, while the green seed- 
pods form an excellent pickle. The plants are 
tender annuals, and grow freely in almost any 
kind of soil. 8ow about the end of April or in 
May, preferring a warm and sunny position. 

Chioort (Ciohorium Intybus) 
is a hardy native perennial, with deeply-toothed 
leave# and bine flowers. It is chiefly onlbi voted 
for the sake of the green leaves, which, in a 
voung and green state, or when blanched and 
fo re ad in winter, are employed os a salad 
material, and a very wholesome one too. The 
roots are also grown extensively at an adulterant 
of ooffee ; for this purpose they ore cat np small, 
kiln-dried, and gronnd. 

For use as a green salad, sow some seed every 
fortnight from April till October. Sow broad¬ 
cast and rather thickly, water the plants well in 
dry weather, and cat the foliage while still 
yoang and tender. For forcing sow thinly in a 
bed of deep and rich, but not recently-manured, 
soil, in drills about 15 inohes apart, May or the 
beginning of Jnne being the beat time. Keep a 
sharp look-out for sings, which are very fond of 
the young leaves, and when well in growth thin 
the plants ont to 6 inohes or 8 inches distance. 
In November the roots will be fib for forcing, 
and should then be taken up in batches as 
required, planted olosely, with the crowns jast 
above the sarfaoe, in any light, rich soil, in the 
same manner as Seakale, ana placed in a steady, 
moist warmth of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Light 
most be excluded, so os to blanch the yonng 
growth, which, when 10 inches or 12 inches 
high, may be cat for use. Root! that are forced 
early may be rested for a while and then be 
forced again. 

Treatment of Asparagus .—Can any¬ 
one give me advioe how to seoare good crops of 
Asparagus? Mine have hitherto not been of 
much valae beyond the foliage, of which, of 
coarse, a few are allowed to grow. The garden 
produces excellent Celery. The treatment of 
the Asparagus has been to cover it in the 
antnmn with manure and salt.— Ashlea. 

* # * Asparagus usually grows and does well 
where the bed was well and deeply trenohed and 
manured previous bo planting, but in shallow or 
poor soil it never thrives. The top few inches 
of soil ought also to be light and very rich. It 
is not a good plan to cover the beds with 
manure ia the autumn, espooially where the soil 
is at all heavy or damp ; an inch or two of burnt 
earth is the be3t thing, though no protection 
whatever is really required. Salt should also 
be applied in the spring;, in Msroh, and not in 
the autumn ; just a sprinkling, enough to whiten 
the snrface, is plenty. Possibly the beds are old 
and exhausted, in which case there is no alter- 
t abive bat to plant or sow fresh ones, of oonrse. 
In future, please write on one side of the paper 
only. 


THE PRIMROSE OR PRIMULA FAMILY. 

We give this week several illustrations of one 
of the most charming of all plant families, the 
Primrose or Primula. A glance ab the illustra¬ 
tions will show their diverse habit of growth 
and character of the flowers. Some are for the 
greenhouse only, others for the rock garden and 
border, coming to us from high alpine regions. 
The Primrose of the English hedgerow is familiar 
to everyone, and we nope the notes on this 
group will interest our readers in a class of 
plants, as a rale, easily grown, and oertainly of 
varying phases of beauty. 

The Primrose and Polyanthus. 

The oommon Primrose (Primula valgaris) 
excels all native and other Primroses in loveli¬ 
ness. Who has not looked with admiration on 
the hedgerows yellow with a thousand Primrose 
flowers, some small, others large, some almost 
white, others of intense colour, a bewitching 
variety of shades, depending on the position of 
the plant and the soil it is rooting in. Mr. 
Robinson in the “ English Flower Garden,” 
writes of the Primrose thus : 

“The Gentians and dwarf Primulas do no 
more for the Alps than these charming wild 
flowers do for our hedgerows, banks, groves, 
open woods, and the borders of our fields and 
stream". In some places the Common Primrose 
varies a good deal in colour. Some of the pret 
tieat of the wild varieties are worthy of bein a 
introdaced into shrubberies and semi-wild 
places; and so long as lovely colour and fra¬ 
grance are esteemed in the spring flower garden, 
some of the more distinctly toned varieties should 
be sought after. Varied hues of yellow, red, 
rose, lilao, bluish-violet, lilac-rose, and white 
have already been raised, and if the good single 
varieties become popular, striking and desirable 
variations from the commoner types will be 
much more likely to be preserved. For shrub¬ 
beries and woodland walks siogle varieties will 
always prove more useful than the old double 
kinds, beoause more vigorous aad more easily 
increased. AU the varieties are readily increased 
by division of the offsets, or by seeds, which 
are prodnoed in abundance. In woods and 
shrubberies the plants will take care of them¬ 
selves, a quality which adds to their charms; 
but in the flower garden some system of 
onltnre most be panned. The following very 
simple one will secure the best results, both os 
to the production of vigorous free-blooming 
plants and an abundant stock. In antnmn, 
after the Bummer ooonpante of the flower-beds 
are faded and removed, the Primroses and 
other spring flowers are planted in beds as the 
taste of the grower may direot. Aboat the 
middle or the end of May it will be time to 
think of preparing the beds for their summer 
ornaments, and by that time also the Primroses 
will have began to fade after yielding a long 
and abundant bloom. Then take them np. 
divide the offsets singly, doing this, if the da ; 
be sunny, in a shea or in a shady position. 
New or scarce varieties, or varieties of which a 
large stook is reqnired, may be divided into the 
smallest offsets, but where mnoh inorease is not 
desired, the plants should be simply parted 
sufficiently to allow of their healthy develop¬ 
ment. As soon as they are parted, plant them 
in the kitchen garden or in some by-plaoe. Tm» 
more rioh and moist the soil the better they wifi 
grow, especially if the position be a half-wiady 
one. The alleys between Asparagus-beds would 
do admirably if more convenient positions 
cannot be found. If the weather be very bright 
it would be desirable, for a few days after 
planting, to shade the plants by spreading 
boughs or old garden mats over them, and th^y 
shonld at this time be thoroughly watered. If 
the plants are strong and regular in their 
development, they shonld be planted in boss 
10 inches or 12 inches apart each way ; but U 
the offsets are small they should be closer in 
the lines By autumn they will make fins 
plants, and may then be taken up. as muoh oi 
the root as will oome up with ordinary care, bui 
not necessarily any soil or ball, being preserved, 
and the plants should ba transferred to bediM® 
the flower garden or the pleasure ground. 
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numerous that it seems a folly to name tnsm * 
bat a few of the most distinct ot 
propagated by division have received namj"- 
Blue Primrosw ore a distinct introduction 
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being raised largely by Mr. G. F. Wilton in hie 
Wisley garden. The flowers are not strictly 
blue, but almost so. The earlier seedlings 
were unpleasantly purplish in colour, quite a 
slatey shade in some, but the later acquisi¬ 
tions are much purer, such as Oakwood Blue, 
deep lustrous blue-purple with a rich yellow 
eye, a strong and not unhappy colour con¬ 
trast. A tuft of this neBtling against a Moss- 
covered stone is delightful, and when 
established on a moist, shady bank, they have 
an interest and beauty peculiarly their own. 

Double Primroses are charming, the flowers 
of many colours, and each like a dainty rosette. 
At one time they were in many gardens, but a 
wave of silly fashion for “ Geraniums ” and 
summer bedaers swept away the Double Prim¬ 
roses. Now, however, they are again being 
sought for, and in moist shady spots they succeed 
welX Bunch Primroses are so called because 
they produoe their flowers in olusters_oo* stout 
stalk, like the Polyanthus. 


The Polyanthus. 

A quaint, interesting flower is the Polyanthus, 
and in years past was considered one of the most 
precious florists’ gems. Maddock, an old florist, 
tells in the following words what a true Polyan¬ 
thus should be : — 11 The ground oolonr is most 
to be admired when shaded with dark rich crim¬ 
son resembling velvet, with one mark or stripe 
in the centre of each division of the limb, bold 
and distinct from the edging down to the eye, 
where it should terminate in a fine point.” He 
further says: “ The pips should be large, quite 
flat, and as round as may be consistent with 
their peculiarly beautiful figure, which is circu¬ 
lar, excepting those small indentures between 
eaoh division of the limb, which divide it into 
five or six heart-like segments. The edging 
should resemble a bright gold lace, bold, dear, 
and distinct, and so nearly of the same oolour as 
the eye and stripes as scarcely to be distin¬ 
guished. In short, the Polyanthus should 
possess a graceful elegance of form, a richness of 
colouring, and symmetry of parts not to be 
found united in any other flower.” It is 
not wise, however, to stick to a hard and 
fast rule. Many beautiful flowers are raised 
that are possibly an outrage in the ej es of ah 
ardent florist. What we have to consider is the 
usefulness of the flower for the garden, not 
whether it is circular or so muoh across. The 
Polyanthus is not so fine a garden flower as the 
Primrose, and should not, therefore, be used so 
largely. It is, doubtlees, a form of the common 
Primrose. We get many ourious forms of the 
Polyanthus, some called hose in-hose, one 
flower in another, so to say, and then we have 
the rich gold-laced, whioh were highly-prized in 
the. olden days. There is a bluish-coloured 
Polyanthus, which is quaint. 

The Oxlip that we see frequently in meadows 
and by hedgebanks is a hybrid between the 
Cowslip and the Primrose, and is not the true 
Bard field Oxlip, or great Cowslip, which is 
Primula elatior, a handsome flower, larger, and 
rioher in oolour than the ordinary kina. The 
common Cowslip is P. veris. 


The Show Auricula. 

The Auricula fancier divides his favourite 
flower into four sections—the green-edged, grey- 
edged, white-edged, and self-edged. None of the 
green-edged varieties have farina on the leaves, 
and a good green-edged variety should have 
none on the edge of the corolla. All of them 
have, or ought to have, a yellow or orange tube 
to the corolla, and the centre of the flower 
should be densely coated with farina; next, a 
blackish or deep purple irregular band, as seen 
in the wood-cut-, and the edge of green, grey, 
white, or the dark band entirely covers the 
margin, forming a self edge. All the classes, 
except the green-edged, have mealed or green 
foliage, sometimes thinly laid on, and in other 
imstanoes the meal is so thick as to entirely cover 
the green of the leaf underneath. No plant is 
so easily grown as the Aurioula, if it is not 
stifled under glass. If the Auricula is grown 
under glass the plants should be placed in 
ordinary garden frames. The glass lights should 
only be used to keep the plants from exoessive 
wet. In dry weather, even if oold, the lights 
ought to be drawn off. Even when the plants 
are put into glass-houses in the spring air should 
be given freely and the plants kept quite near 
the glass roof. This neatnefo.to the.] 
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mote* and maintains a healthy and compact 

g rowth. After the last days £f January the 
ower-trusses appear. Most of the fanciers now¬ 
adays have light, airy glass-houses, and they 
plaoe the plants in these for the convenience of 
attending to them and watching with some 
degree of comfort the development of the trasses 
in inclement weather. Moat of them have a 
heating apparatus to keep out frost merely. The 
potting soil ought to be good decayed fibrous 
loam. I find the best is that obtained from a 
common where Bracken grows. Add to it a 
fourth part of deoayed manure, with as muoh 
leaf-mould and coarse sand, if necessary. 

J. Douglas. 


Border Auriculas. 

Fragrant, showy, and hardy are the Border 
Auriculas, which we should like to see in every 
garden, if not as border plants, at least as 
edgings, the dense, tufted growth being adapted 
for this use of a gay, sweet-smelling flower. 
Seed germinates very freely in a cold frame. It 
ripens in July, the common praotice being to 
sow it in the following January in a gentle 
heat. It should be sown in pans thinly. 
The plants need not be disturbed till they are 
big enough to prick into a bed of fine, rich, and 
light soil on a naif-shady border in the open air. 
It is a most desirable praotice to raise seedlings, 
as in this way many beautiful varieties may be 
obtained. When a desirable variety is noticed 
among the seedlings, it should be marked and 
placed under conditions beat calculated to ensure 
its health and rapid increase, and propagated by 
division as far as possible. Mark out from the 
seedlings those flowers that show the strongest, 
most decided self colours, or that shade off in a 
diatinot and pleasing way. One often sees in a 
group of border Auriculas how greatly the 
lowers vary in form, oolour, and the way that 
they are held up on stout stems. Some are 
poor, washed-out colours, others rich and 
effective — sapphire, ruby-red, purple, and 
similar tones. Those that are marked to retain 
may be propagated by division, and it is well 
to save seed only of the finely-ooloured kinds. 


The Chinese Primula. 

: The Chinese Primula of the present day is the 
result of selection from varieties raised through 
a long series of years from P. prsenitens or 
sinensis, which was introduced from China in 
1820. Everyone who knows anything of indoor 
flowers is familiar with the brigbt-ooloured 
Primrose that adorns greenhouses at the present 
day. The present is a good time for thinking of 
its culture, as in early Maroh seed may be sown 
for winter flowering, and successive sowings may 
be made up to the end of May to prolong the 
season. I have invariably had the best success 
with the seeds when sown in 6-inoh pots. In 
these there is very little soil, and it is not so 
easy to sour the same with repeated watering 
as it is the greater bulk contained in a large 
seed-pan. Fill the pots half full of drainage, 
a little Moss over this, and then almost to 
the rim wiih a light, sandy compost. Water 
well before scattering the seeds, and after¬ 
wards just cover with some finely sifted soil. 
Cover each pot with a piece of glass and shade 
from the sun. The seeds germinate readily in 
a temperature of about 70 degs. Examine the 
pots occasionally, and on no account allow the 
surface to become dry. This is a frequent 
oause of failure. The forwardest of the young 
seedlings may be taken away from the rest as 
soon as they can be handled, and it is well to 
leave the reed-pots a considerable time, as 
Primula-seeds germinate rather irregularly. 
Dibble the youog plants around the sides of 
5-inch pots, about a dozen in each. A compost 
suitable for the growth of these plants is a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, equal in propor¬ 
tion, and a good supply of sand. If the loam 
be deficient in fibre, I generally add a little 
peat. Wood-ashes also appear to be bene¬ 
ficial as well as a little powdered charcoal, 
when the plants are plaoed in their larger pot?. 
Lose no time in potting the seedlings singly 
when the leaves touoh eaoh other in the pots 
into which they have been pricked off. Use 3-inch 
size, and from these they may go into 5-inoh— 
the flowering size. Still keep the plants in a 
warm temperature till they are well established 
in their single pots, but place them on a shelf 
shaded from the sun near the glass to prevent a 
weakly growth. When potting press the collar 


of the plants well down in the soil to keep 
them from swaying to and fro. 1 have known 
cultivators afraid to do this because of the fear 
of rotting the stems ; but I have never been 
troubled in that way. Careful watering will be 
needed in the young stages, and constant 
sprinkling over the leaves is of great assistance in 
producing a free, healthy leafage. For the sum¬ 
mer quarters stand the plants near the glass in 
cool frames facing north. Keep the glass over 
t hem only to shade from strong sun-light and to 
guard them from drenching rain. There is 
nothing so beneficial to the growth of Primulas 
as night dews; therefore leave the frames 
entirely open on every favourable ocoasion. 
The use of small pots is an important item, and 
it is wonderful what a large specimen may be 
grown in a 4^-inch pot if the plant be carefully 
fed with stimulating fertilisers. A well-grown 
Primula should have one huge central truss 
surrounded by others, and set in a mass of deep 
green foliage. It is well to pinch away flower- 
trusses that show before August, and not to 
employ liquid or any manures till the trusses of 
bloom appear. Primulas require a warmer 
temperature than the oold frame affords after 
September, and they may be placed in a green¬ 
house near the glass where from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. can be maintained. In this position 
the flowers are brought out to perfection as 
regards their size and colours. It is particularly 
advisable to cultivate good varieties or strains, 
which may be purchased for the same sura as 
inferior stocks I have observed in country 
gardens sometimes energy wasted on Primulas 
very far indeed behind what one may see ex¬ 
hibited in London during their season, and in a 
south of England nursery the other we< k I saw 
hundreds of well-cultivated plants, but a long 
wav inferior in the flowers to the market stuff 
to be had any day about this time in Covent 
Garden. White Perfection is a first-rate free- 
flowering Fern-leaved kind. Cannell’s Pink is 
as near perfection as one oonld desire. Giant 
white and red are good strains, alba magnifies 
and Snowflake pretty as fringed flowers. Good 
strains of Chiswiok Red are very bright. I 
have not yet taken to the blue Primulas. The 
best have a washy grey appearance. Very nice 
doubles may be had from seed and are useful 
for cutting, in this respect being of more value 
than the single kinds. I prefer, however, when 
good double varieties are once obtained, to pro¬ 
pagate them by cuttings or rather layers. After 
having flowered, the lower leaves of the stems 
may be taken away and a mound of potting- 
soil put on the pot’s surface. The Primula 
stems will root freely into this, and each may be 
cut away from the old plant, separately placed 
into small pots, and treated as advised. H. 


Some of the finer species described. 

Caucasian Primrose (P. amoena) is an ally 
of the oommon Primrose, but is quite distinct 
from the yellow flower of the hedgerow we 
know so well. It is very free in bloom, the 
flowers of a lilao tint, and edgings of it we have 
seen have been as gay as anything we could wish 
for in the spring garden. It blooms even before 
the common Primrose, is hardy in growth, and 
increases quickly. 

P. Sikboldi.— A s an article appeared reoently 
in Gardening upon this Primrose (January 4th, 
1896), we refer our readers to it. It is a splendid 
amateur’s plant, free and continuous in bloom, 
and well adapted for an ordinary greenhouse. 

P. japonica is one of tho finest of all Prim¬ 
roses. It is bold in leaf and flower, and if at 
one time considered tender, that idea is now 
exploded, as it stands sharp winters with 
impunity. We shall ever remember a colony of 
this Primrose in a leafy glade, tree branches 
meeting overhead, and the sunshine scoring 
the Grass beneath. The Grass was scarcely 
happy, but the Primrose was a success, sending 
up for many weeks its tiers of flowers, the 
leafage conspicuous for its robustness and in 
perfect accord with the bold blossoms. The 
flower-stems will develop to a height of 2 feet 
and even more. Sow seed in a pan of light soil 
and place in a cool frame. It germinates 
irregularly, so that some time elapses before the 
whole of the seedlings appear, and the later 
ones are often the best. The varieties are many, 
some with white flowers, others ruddy-crimson ; 
some again with a bold central eye. The seifs 
are those with a good clear centre, and are the 
most effective. Origii M fron 
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The Bird’s bye Primrose (P. farinoaa) Is 
a dainty gem, a native of Britain, and recog¬ 
nised by its rosette of silvery leaves ; the flower- 
stemi are quite small, and bear a little neat 
umbel of soft lilac-coloured flowers with a yellow 
eye. It likes what is oalled a vegetable soil— 
that is, light and with leaf-mould and loam 
mixed together, the kind of soil we find on many 
commons and other spots. It flourishes in the 
rock-garden and in slightly elevated beds with¬ 
out any attention ; bat in most districts a little 
oare is neoessary. In the rock-garden it is per¬ 
fectly at home in a moist, deep, and well-drained 
crevice, filled with peaty soil or fibry sandy 
loam. In the drier districts it would be well to 
cover the soil with Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or broken bits of sandstone to protect the surface 
from being baked and from exoessive evapora¬ 
tion. P. f. acaulis is a very diminutive variety 
of the preceding. The flowers nestle in the 
hearts of the leaves, and both flowers and leaves 
are very small. When a number of plants are 
grown together, they form a charming little 
cushion of leaves and flowers not more' than 
£ inch high. Being so small, the plant should 
have greater care, whether it is grown in the 
rock-garden or in pots. P. scotioa is a native 
plant similar to P. farinosa, and requires similar 
treatment. The flowers, which are produced in 
April, are rich purple with a yellow eye, and are 
borne on stems a few inches high. 

P. Latifolia is a handsome alpine Primrose, 
with from two to twenty violet flowers in a 
head. Its leaves sometimes attain a height of 
4 inohes and a breadth of nearly 2 inohes, 
and it grows to a height of 4 inohes to 
8 inohes. The fragrant flowers appear in early 
summer, and in pure air it thrives on sunny 
slopes of the rock-garden, if it has sandy peat, 
plenty of moisture during the dry season, and 
perfeot drainage in the winter months. Like 
P. visoosa, it will bear frequent division, and 
may be easily grown in oold frames or pits. 

P. lutbola is a handsome yellow Primrose, 
and a noble plant when well grown. The flower- 
stems are often 1£ feet to 2 feet high, though 
they are usually under 1 foot in height. They 
sometimes become fasciated, and thus carry a 
huge duster of flowers 4 inohes to 6 inohes 
aoross. These flowers are like those of a 
Polyanthus or an Aurioula, but they are borne 
in more compact heads. It is perfectly hardy, 
and it likes a moist situation in full exposure. If 
put out in rich borders of rather moist soil, or 
on the lower banks of the rock-garden, or in a 
oopse with a good bed of leaf-soil, it will soon 
repay the planter. 

P. HARGiNATA is known by the silvery margin 
of its greyish leaves, and by its sweet, soft, 
violet-rose flowers. Even when not in flower it 
is pleasing from the tone of the margins and 
surfaces of the leaves. The flowers appear in 
April or May. Our wet and mild winters 
are doubtless the cause of its becoming rather 
lanky in the stems after being more than a year 
er so in one spot. When the stems become 
I4ng, and emit roots above the ground, it is a 
gfoa plan to divide the plants, and to insert 
each portion firmly down to the leaves. This 
will be all the more beneficial in dry districts, 
where the little roots issuing from the stems 
would be the more likely to perish. P. margi- 
>nsta is a charming ornam jnt for the rock-garden, 
and thrives freely l!> *e. In the open ground a 
few bits of broken lock placed round the plants 
or among them if they are grown in groups or 
tufts, will prevent evaporation, and proteot them, 
as they rarely exceed a few inches in height. 

Fairy Primrost (P. minima) —Usually there 
is only one flower to this tiny European Prim¬ 
rose, which is generally rose-coloured, and some¬ 
times white, and appears in summer. The 
plant is only an inch or so high, but its single 
flower is nearly 1 inch across, and almost 
oovers the tiny rosettes of foliage. Bare 
spots in firm open parts of the rock-garden 
are the best places for the plant, but the soil 
should be very sandy peat and loam. It is pecu¬ 
liarly suited for association with the very dwarf¬ 
ed and choicest of alpine plants. Division or seed. 
P. Ficerkiana is very much like it, and probably 
is only a variety, sinca the sole difference is that 
it bears two, three, or more flowers instead of 
only one. It enjoys the same treatment in the 
rock-garden. Of both kinds it is desirable to 
establish wide spreading patohes on firm bare 
spots, scattering hall "An inob of lilvpr-tand 
between the plar&ta U kescta i g eubl cool. 


P. Munroi is distinct, and is of the easiest 
culture in any moist, boggy soil It grows at 
very high elevations on the mountains of 
Northern India, in the vicinity of water. The 
flowers are creamy-white, with a yellowish eye, 
whioh are more than an inch across* 

P. capitata. —This speoies has much the 
habit of large forms of P. farinosa, but with¬ 
out mealy leaves and larger flower-heads. 
Although not at all difficult to manage, it does 
not seem to be a long-lived plant, and requires 
to be periodically raised from seed in the same 
way as we treat biennials. It rarely exceeds a 
foot in height. The flowers, borne in round, 
dense heads, are rich, deep purple and slightly 
fragrant. It requires a rioh, peaty soil, and 
should be planted where it can escape the mid¬ 
day sun. It should be watered frequently 
during the growing season, and, if possible, kept 
dry during the late autumn and winter. The' 
varieties coerulea and atro-violacea are very 
good. It is a native of the Himalayas, where it 
is found on dry, gravelly banks at Laohow, 
Sikkim. It flowers in May and June. 

P. denticulata, although one of the many 
plants that have nob got quite used to our 
olimate, is a great favourite in gardens, and 
where it grows freely and assumes a strong, 
vigorous habit, one of the best of this large 
genus. It requires a strong, rich soil, and 
should always be planted in a sheltered position 
on aooouut of the flowers often appearing before 
our spring frosts are over. It is one of those 
Primroses that may be out up in the mosb care¬ 
less way; every bit will grow and be all the 
better for dividing. It is an excellent perennial, 
and where it succeeds the flower-stems are often 
over 2 feet in height. The flower-heads are 
apherioal, very large, the flowers being lilac- 
purple of various shades. There are several 
varieties in gardens, cashmeriana being a very 
distinot one, the flowers of this being larger, and 
dark purple-lilac. Henryi ii a cross between 
dentioulata and pulcherrima, and is very fine, 
the leaves mealy; alba and amabilis are also 
good. They flower from early March to June. 
Natives of the Himalayas, Yunnan, eto. 

P. flokibunda well deserves its name, as it 
seems impossible to possess a plant that flowers 
more abandantly or is so easily managed. It is, 
unfortunately, not quite hardy, and although it 
has frequently been tried out-of-doors, no one 
has yet succeeded in keeping it two consecutive 
winters. In a cool - house it will oommence 
blooming in September, and will oontinue almost 
without a break to flower until the following 
September. When allowed to flower so long, 
however, the plants become exhausted, and will 
have to be renewed from seed, as they divide 
badly, and are rarely ever satisfactory after¬ 
wards. It should, as stated above, be regu¬ 
larly raised from seed, as the old plants are 
next to useless. Native of the Western Hima¬ 
layas. 

P. imperialis, the Giant Java Primrose, is 
oertainly one of the finest of the genus. Its 
hardiness has not been vet tried, but there is 
no reason why it should not stand out in the 
south of England or in Ireland. It grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, bearing many 
whorls of deep yellow flowers, quite unique 
and very handsome. The leaves are said to be 
very large in a wild state. Under cultivation 
they are 8 inches to 10 inches long, 2 inches 
to 3 inohes broad, sharply dentate, and with¬ 
out meal. It is a moisture-loving plant, and 
requires abundanoe of water during the season 
of growth. 

P. mollis, the soft-leaved Bhotan Primrose, 
like P. floribands, will not stand in the open 
air in this oountry, not so much, we believe, 
on account of frosts, as it is found at high 
elevations, as from oold, fogs and exoessive 
moisture overhead. It has been tried often, 
and as often failed. As a greenhouse plant, 
however, it is both useful and interesting, and 
as it may be grown successfully in a very low 
temperature, it may prove useful for corridors, 
eto. It grows quickly, and should be potted 
in good, rich, loamy soil. From a 6-inoh pot 
as many as thirty flower-stems are produced, 
each bearing four to six whorls of reddish 
flowers. The leaves are roundish, covered with 
curious spreading hairs, toothed and veined. It 
flowers from April until August, and is a native 
of the Bhotan Mountains. 

P. nivalis. —A remarkably fine and distinct 
speoiss now almost lost to cultivation. Dr. 


Regel describes it as one of the most beautiful 
species of the genus. It is found in the Alps of 
Afghanistan and Nepaul, but is a common 
Siberian Primrose. The flowers vary from red¬ 
dish or rose-ooloured to deep purple and violet. 
P. n. var. purpurea, a typical Himalayan form, 
is one of the most difficult Primroses to manage 
under cultivation. It seems to require being 
kept perfectly dry during the late summer and 
autumn. Indeed, in its native habitat we are 
told it is buried in snow from early October 
until May, and although this may not aooount 
for our want of suooess, it seems to point to the 
fact that our open, moist winters are the reverse 
of weloome to P. purpurea. It is a very hand¬ 
some Primrose if it would only stay long enough 
with us to enable us to find suitable means for 
growing it. It grows at elevation of 10,000 feet 
to 14,000 feet in the Himalayas. 

P. obtusifolia is a species nearly allied to 
P. sikkimensis, whioh it resembles in habit and 
leaves. It is a very pretty plant, though a 
rather shy bloomer, and when strong specimens 
oan be obtained it will prove useful for early 
summer-flowering. It grows from 6 inches to 
12 inches high, the stem bearing a loose umbel 
of dark blue or red dish-purple flowers. A native 
of the Western Himalayas. 

P. prolifera. —This has been confused with 
the Java P. imperialis, but sinoethe introduc¬ 
tion of the latter in its true form there can be 
no mistake about these being distinot speoies. 
P. prolifera may be described as a yellow- 
flowered P. japonica ; in habit and appearance 
it is identical, and requires similar treatment. 
It does best in rich loamy soil, and likes plenty 
of moisture all through the growing season. It 
commences to flower in June and continues 
until September. A native of the Himalayas. 

P. Reidi, is one of the most interesting and 
quaint Primroses we have yet seen. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not hardy in the open rookery, 
although it does well and continues to increase 
with a glass oovering over it during the winter. 
It is more quaint than beautiful, rarely growisg 
more than 2 inches high, the stem bearing many 
pale sulphur oampanulate flowers whioh are 
fragrant. The leaves are oval, yellowish-green, 
ana covered on both surfaces with long silky 
hairs. It flowers in June and ripens seed freely, 
whioh should be sown as soon as ripe. 

P. rosea. —The most brilliant and beautiful 
of all the Himalayan speoies, and one of the 
easiest to manage under cultivation. Few plants 
better repay a little extra attention than does 
this oharming Primrose and none respond more 
readily. It is a true bog plant, and should be 
planted in good peat near a running stream if 
possible. In just such a position we have seen 
great breadths of this plant from self-sown seed, 
which, in our opinion, is by far the best way of 
increasing it. It is one of the hardiest, and 
when doing well its large sheets of bright roey- 
oarmine flowers are very effective. It is a 
native of the Western Himalayas, flowering in 
May and June. 

P. rotundifolia, the round-leaved Primrose 
from Cashmere and Sikkim at elevations of 
12,000 feet to 13,000 feet above sea level, is very 
pretty and attractive. Next to P. rosea oomes 
this kind for brightness. It is somewhat similar 
in habit, forming a large mealy bud during 
winter, which should be protected from the 
depredations of birds, &o. The plant grows 
about a foot high, the leaves round, dark green 
above and mealy underneath. The flowers are 
produoed in large heads of a bright rosy-red as 
large as those of P. rosea. It likes a free peaty 
soil in a half-shady spot. It flowers in Apnl 
and May. 

P. sikkimensis.— An old and extremely 
popular Primrose from high elevations near 
Lschong and Lachen, where it oovers acres 
with a yellow carpet in May and June. It 
flowers later in cultivation, and is an excellent 
plant for wet, boggy places in the wood or the 
wild garden. Like many of the other species, 
it is not long-lived, and should be raised from 
seed every few years, as the old plants after the 
third year are not of muoh use for flowering. 
The third year’s flowers are usually best, and it 
is not unusual to see the stems of strong plants 
a yard high and bearing over fifty of the most 
fragrant yellow flowers. It grows best in a 
good peaty soil, and does not like being dis¬ 
turbed. 

P. Stuarti, like P, purpurea, is a beautiful 
Primrose, and a most difficult one to manage. 
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PERNS. 

THE NEPHROLEPIS. 

The Fern of which we give an illustration ia one 
of the most useful and beautiful of all for a 
basket in the warm greenhouse. Its name ia 
Nephrolepia exaltata, and it belongs to a family 
that gives us many beautiful things in the Fern 
way, mostly adapted for basket culture. The 
illustration shows so well the character of this 
Fern that no description ia necessary. All 


as soon as they have made two or three fronds. 
The Nephrolepia should be potted in a light, 
orous compost. A little peat may be used, 
ut the oompost should consist mainly of good 
fibrous loam, and aa the plants do not root 
deeply, it is essential that plenty of drainage 
should be used. Such sorts aa N. l)uffi, N. 
davallioides, and the beautiful N. rufeacens 
tripinnatifida succeed beBt in rather a high 
temperature, but the other sorts may be grown 
in an intermediate-house, and the fronds will be 
of better substance and more serviceable than 


treatment, and must be grown on freely from 
the time the young plants are first started. 
Young plants should always be growing on to 
succeed the older ones, for after they get to a 
certain age they get too dense, and do not 
develop such fine fronds ; this also applies to 
N. davallioides furcans, another beautiful 
variety. There are several distinct forms of 
this, but none appear to be an advance on the 
original type. M. plumosa, which was exhibited 
by Mr. H. B. May some time ago, and for which 
a first-class certificate was awarded by the floral 



Nephrolepia exaltata aa a basket plant. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Qreat Warley, Essex. 


the Nephrolepia are very effective, and with 
ordinary care there is little difficulty in having 
nioe, healthy young plants. Most of the species 
are readily increased from the spreading stolons 
or rhizomes, whioh will take root, and from 
which young plants spring up wherever they 
find suitable material to root into. In most 
cases it is not necessary to make any special 
provision for increasing the stock, but where 
they do not oome freely enough, a plant may 
be plunged or planted out in a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse. This will-'ensure an abundant 
supply of young plants, frhich np y off 


when grown in too much heat. Grown in a 
moist, shady position, they will make longer 
fronds, but in a more exposed position they 
make better shaped plants, which are more 
useful for decoration and stand exposure much 
better. 

N. RUFESCENS TRIPINNATIFIDA is one of the 
handsomest Ferns in cultivation ; the beautiful 
feather-like fronds attain to fully 3 feet or more 
in length. The side pinnae are eaoh from 3 inches 
to 4 inohes long. The fronds grow nearly erect, 
arching over just sufficient to give the plant a 
graceful appearance. This Fern requires stove 


committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
is a seedling from the above. The committee, 
however, classed it with exaltata. This may be 
right, but it is evident that the furcated variety 
does not belong to davallioides. I have, after 
oareful comparisons, come to the conclusion that 
the variety known as N. davallioides furcans is 
more nearly allied to 

N. ensifolia, a type which may be recom¬ 
mended where plenty of room can be given, 
especially for hanging-baskets, for whioh pur¬ 
pose it ia admirably adapted, the long, droopiDg 
fronds attaining to fully 6 feet in length. 
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N. acuta is supposed to be synonymous with 
this, but that which we grow as N. acuta is quite 
distinct. It has rather long fronds, with a 
smooth, even surfaoe; the surface of the fronds 
has a peculiar bluish metallic shade. 

N. PECTiNATA is a pretty form, having long, 
narrow fronds. 

N. philifpinbhsis somewhat resembles this, 
but differs in the pinnae being recurved and 
more deeply serrated on the upper edge. The 
fronds are also of a deeper green. This suc¬ 
ceeds better in a cool-house than most of the 
species. 

N. pluma, a deoiduous species with very 
pretty pale green fronds, which grow ereob, may 
be recommended, as also the variety Bansei, 
which has deeply serrated, or rather lobed 
pinnae. 

N. Duffi is a ouriously distinct species with 
narrow branching fronds, which are slightly 
tasselled at the apices. I have never seen fertile 
fronds of this distinct Fern, even among old 
plants growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 

Most of the Nephrolepises vary somewhat in 
character when raised from spores, and it is 
probable that some of the so-called species are 
only variations of the same type. F. H. 


Polypodium (Phlebodium) aureum 

areoiatum. —Where cut flowers are in de¬ 
mand and glass accommodation somewhat 
limited, there is often at this time of the year 
a great strain on the resources, which can only 
be met by growing such things as last well in a 
cut state. Foliage, too, must fos provided in 
plenty, as the open garden will not now give 
much variety in this way. Ferns are largely 
grown for the purpose, and most of them 
aisociate well with cut flowers of any kind, 
their worse fault being a tendency to wither 
quickly. A most useful kind (especially for 
large vases) which has not this fault is the 
one named above. Fronds of this which were 
cut more than three weeks ago are now look¬ 
ing as fresh as when cut. The glaucous hue 
on the foliage shows up well under artificial 
light, the fronds looking quite silvery and 
distinct from any other thing we have. This 
Fern is quite one of the easiest to grow, as it 
is not at all fastidious as to soil. Given 
plenty of drainage aud plenty of water, good 
fronds will be forthcoming. Like most of the 
Polypodiums, growth commences late in the 
season and the plants are at their best in mid¬ 
winter, which is a great advantage. Anyone 
wishing to add to his stock of useful winter fine- 
foliaged plants could not do better than get a 
few plants of this if not already in stook.--J. 



Rose pruning-— Would your correspon¬ 
dent “ P. U.,” who clearly writes with authority 
on the subject of practical Rose growing, kindly 
advise me as to pruning the under-mentioned 
varieties ? I find my mind in absolute oonfusion 
owing to the contradictory instructions given 
by various writers. The first six varieties are 
standards, the last two are bushes, all planted 
this autumn in the best Rose soil with great 
oare: Gloire de Dijon, an old, well-established 
tree, with number of long shoots. Devoniensis, 
also an old tree, but unfoitunately cutback h»rd 
by those who gave it me. La France, not so 
old as the foregoing, but fair-sized tree. Duke 
of Edinburgh, this has four or five shoots about 
2 feet long each, but rather cramped together. 
Mme. G. Luizct, four good shoots, all upright, 
about 2 feet long each. Merveille de Lyon, one 
upright shoot about 2 feet long, and three others 
of about 6 inches each. These last three were 
purchased from a good firm last autumn and 
look Btrong. Grace Darling (H.T.), Hom&re.— 
H. G. M,, Eait Twickenham. 

*/ When you oons.der the vast variety of 
Roses now cultivated, aud the fact that prob¬ 
ably no part of our islands are minus more or 
less Roses, you will cease to wonder at various 
opinions upon pruning. It is just the same with 
many other flowers and fruits. One grower 
succeeds well upon one line and another totally 
fails. I had been thinking of an article upon 
pruning shortly, so will only answer your query 
briefly now. But first of all let me say that 
many Rotes do nqjtf bfehave alike & all placet; 
Digitized by {JjCK (OTCT 


even a very little difference in soil or situation, 
so small, in fact, that we might consider them 
the same, often have considerable effect upon 
both growth and freedom in blooming. This I 
will go further into in a future article. Your 
Gloire de Dijon should have the oldest wood 
thinned out where at all possible without sacri¬ 
ficing healthy and well-ripened wood of last 
season. Do not cut back the 1 stter more than 
you can avoid, and you will then have a quan¬ 
tity of blooms upon long and gracefully pendent 
shoots. If the standard Devoniensis is the 
normal variety it will need no pruning this 
year; but if a climber, let it be treated the same 
as the Gloire de Dijon. Prune the La France 
fairly hard, outting out the centre wood as muoh 
as possible. Your Duke of Edinburgh has not 
made muoh growth for so vigorous a variety. 
As a standard I would out the shoots back about 
half way, and if next year stronger shoots are 
produced, then treat the plant much the same as 
Gloire de Dij on. Mme. Gabrielle Luizet has also 
produced inferior growth in point of vigour, 
although if well matured it will give a goodly 
number of blooms. Treat this the same as the 
last-mentioned variety. Merveille de Lyon is 
naturally a sturdy and upright grower. Cut 
the strong shoot back half way, and the 
remainder about two-thirds; it is a good 
plant for a maiden from the nursery. Your 
two dwarfs, Grace barling and Hom&re, may be 
pruned hard this jfst season, and a medium 
course taken with them in the future. Now 
for the time of pruning, This is not of so muoh 
importance as many think. 0 nr spring pruning 
may be done at any time between the first week 
in March and end of April. What we want to 
consider moat is the season. If growth is 
breaking, prune early ; if not, delay.—P. U. 

A rival to Gloire de Dijon Rose - 

Will M P. U.” tell me which Rose he considers 
comes next to Gloire de Dijon as regards free¬ 
dom of flowering ? In a backyard attached to 
my house I have planted Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire, Bouquet d’Or, and Waltham Climber 
No. 2, but none have flowered so well as Gloire 
de Dijon. Most of the others have made ram¬ 
pant growth, but have not flowered. My 
principal difficulty is the place they are planted 
in, as it is very warm and rather dark, whioh 
causes them to become drawn and forced.—E. 
Burrows. 

* # * I have found William Allen Richardson 
a muoh freer bloomer than Gloire de Dijon, 
both in the open and under glass. Tuen, 
again, you might choose LTd^al, a sweetly 
perfumed Rose, and of entirely distinct colour 
to any other variety. As your position is 
dark and apt to draw the growth, why not 
use some of the freer growers that are not 
classed as climbers? For example, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Anna Ollivier, Dr. 
Grill, Francises Kruger, and others will cover 
considerable space, and eventually grow some 
8 feet to 10 feet in such a position as you 
describe, and at the same time will give a suc¬ 
cession of bloom throughout the season, which 
in point of numbers would probably outdo any 
of the more vigorous growers. If you decide to 
leave your present plants, do not out them back 
more than can be avoided.—P. U. 

Orange - fungus on Rosea. — Last 
autumn several of my Rosea suffered from a kind 
of bright orange-coloured rust, which spread 
over the underside of the leaves. I stripped off 
all the leaves affected two or three times and 
burned them, but as soon ai the young leaves 
matured the rust appeared again. The trees on 
which the rust came were almost free from 
mildew, bub had hardly any flowers. The 
disease began on the Moss Roses, and spread to 
the other Roses round them, but the Moss Roses 
suffered most. The soil is olay, enriched in the 
previous autumn with stable-manure and soot; 
but it was not well mixed, as the day was wet. 
The border gets plenty of sun, and was mulohed 
with stable-litter during the winter; but the 
Roses had not reoeived muoh attention in 
previous years, and were not very vigorous. 
None of them are standards, and I think nearly 
all are on their own roots. I would be greatly 
obliged if you would kindly tell me what treat¬ 
ment would be advisable to prevent the return 
of the disease ?— H. G. Thomson. 

• # * Unfortunately there is no remedy or 
real preventive against the orange fungus yon 


describe. The matter of soil, manures, mixing 
of same, eto., have no influence. We suffer 
from it upon almost all classes of Roses, exoept 
the true Teas and Noisettes. 8ome seasons we 
are quite free, while the following year, and 
apparently under precisely similar conditions, 
our bushes are sadly affected. We do not think 
this fungus does muoh harm to the plants unless it 
sets in early, nor is there the least difference 
whether the variety be upon its own roots or as 
a standard. Many remedies have been tried 
during the past twenty years, and we have 
watched the effect of various seasons and soils, 
but utterly fail to discover the cause or remedy, 
as seasons, soils, stooks, and localities may be 
affected without any rale. 


raurr. 

WINTER PRUNING. 

Now that all kinds of hardy fruit-trees are 
dormant is the beat time to push on the work 
of winter pruning, and a most important part 
of the year’s work it is, for on the manner in 
which it is done depends a good deal the amount 
of suocess that will attend the efforts of the 
cultivator. The controversies that were carried 
on a few years back on extension versus restric¬ 
tion were doubtless productive of a good deal 
of good, for in my humble opinion they fully 
established the fact that it was the happy 
medium between the two extremes that gave 
the best results, and when a fair trial has been 
given to the middle course—viz., moderate 
pruning, I believe better crops have been 
secured than were ever grown before. I wonld 
strongly advise all those who have any neglected 
trees to start pruning without delay. 

Standard or orchard-trees are in many 
cases left entirely to Nature’s training, but this 
is a mistake, for they should be annually 
pruned. Young trees require to have any shoots 
that are outgrowing the rest shortened, so as to 
form a symmetrical, evenly-balanced head, which 
is not only handsome to look at, but it is less 
liable to breakage from overweight in any par¬ 
ticular direction. Shoots that cross or rub each 
other should be removed entirely, and in older 
trees the spurs require thinning out, and some 
of the exhausted shoots should be cut well back 
to make room for young wood, without which 
the tree must soon come to a standstill, and the 
fruit gradually get smaller. Damsons are 
especially benefited by stopping all the strong 
shoots of the current year’s growth, as it is on 
the tiny twigs and spurs that fruit is produced. 

Dwarf bush and pyramid trees are the 
kinds that have multiplied so greatly during the 
past few years, and to which we owe the 
improved quantity and quality of our home¬ 
grown fruit supplies. The kind of pruning 
generally adopted in market gardens is to prune 
once a year—viz., in winter, and only moder¬ 
ately then. Supposing the trees of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, etc., are planted in rows 
of sufficient distanoe apart to allow of inter¬ 
mediate cropping with vegetables, or bush- 
fruits, or Strawberries, the plan is to thin out 
the centres well, and allow the leading shoots to 
extend in all directions. Merely shorten 
enough to give strength to the branohes to carry 
their weight of fruit, which will in almost every 
case be enough to cause the bush to assume a 
broad-based, spreading habit, and after a dozen 
years’ growth very little pruning is required. 
It is advisable to remove a portion of the oldest 
wood every year, and leave a corresponding 
number of young shoots to fill up the gapa The 
finest fruit is produced on the youngest wood, 
and there is really no difficulty in always having 
a supply of young wood in dwarf bush trees. 
It is young wood that keeps the roots at work, 
to supply them with food for the fine crops they 
produoe. 

Espaliers are by no means obsolete, for in 
wind-swept localities they are of the utmost 
value, as the fruit hangs on during the roughest 
gales as well as it does on wall-trees, but I like 
the fan-shape tree in preference to the horizon¬ 
tal, for the simple reason that yon esn 
constantly renew the old worn-out shoots with 
new ones, in the same manner as fan-trained 
wall-trees. I believe that many kinds of 
Apples and Pears are of better flavour from 
espaliers than from wall-trees, for in' the soath 
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of England the wall trees suffer from drought 
more than the open eapaliera do, and full 
erasure tends to high flavour. 

Bush fruits seldom fail to give good crops, 
let the season be what it may, but there is a vast 
difference caused by the mode of pruning. 

Gooseberries, if only the buds oan be kept 
safe from small birds, need severely thinning 
out, for although they do bear on the old spurs, 
it is on the young wood that the finest berries 
are produced. I prefer pruning these in March. 

Black Currants are very much like Goose¬ 
berries in that the young wood of the preceding 
y®*r*s growth is by far the best for producing 
fine berries. The old wood that fruited last 
year should be removed entirely, if there are 
plenty of strong shoots from the base to replaoe 
it, and this depends greatly on the culture they 
receive. Black Currants need plenty of good 
rioh farm-yard manure in winter, and liquid- 
manure in the summer. 

Red and White Currants bear on the spur 
system, and each shoot must have plenty of 
space to develop, and be closely sparred in at 
the winter pruning. They are gross feeders, and 
the roots must have plenty of rich top-dressing 
or the berries will be small, no matter what 
variety is grown. James Groom, Qoaport. 


Unsatisfactory Grape-Vine {Nelson). 
—You will need to dean your Vine well, 
removing all loose bark, and as the wood sent is 
very old, having been left too long, we would 
advise you to remove a large portion of the old 
spurs like the one sent. By tnis means you get 
new breaks, which this year will be stronger 
and cleaner. In cutting away old growth or 
knots leave at least half an inch of the side wood 
to the Vines. If your Vines were infested with 
any insect pests during growth now is the time 
to get rid of them. Well wash your canes with 
strong soapy warm water, and then paint over 
with a mixture of Gishuret Compound, with a 
small quantity of sulphur and day, mixed to 
the oonsistency of thick paint. Well oover 
every part of the Vine. After painting, keep 
the Vines as oool as possible, but this latter 
depends upon the date you require the fruit 
ripe. The longer rest you oan give the better ; 
but your Vines in this case must be free of fire- 
heat, and only sufficient warmth in the pipes to 
prevent freezing. When you start your Vines 
give a temperature of 50 degs. at night, 5 dess, 
lo 10 decrees higher by day ; syringe frequently 
overhead, and give air in bright sunshine. You 
have done well to oover the border; this may 
remain till April, when you may give the roots 
food in the way of a good fertiliser forked into 
the soil and well washed in by watering, if dry. 


V&rlOllB queries.-— I have recently bought 
a greenhouse, 9 feet by 6 feet, with one shelf 
eaoh side; on the right hand side (on the 

g round) I have an oil-stove, and pipes for heat- 
g running the whole length of the house. 
Under the staging (that is, under the shelves 
eaoh side) there is a lot of room, which at 
present is wasted. I am afraid, there being 
little light, I coaid not grow much there. Per¬ 
haps you oan tell me the best use I can make 
of it ? 2, Does the quality of the oil you burn 
in stoves in any wav affect the plants? 3, I 
also want to know wnen and where you find the 
seeds of ordinary Ferns ? In shops you always 
see some very tiny Ferns about 2d. eaoh in 
small pots. How are these raised and when? 
I notice when I enter the greenhouse there is 
always an oily smell; is this oeoause I keep the 
lamp turned low? How muoh ought the end 
of apparatus in whioh the water is placed to be 
raised ?— Old Blue. 


*,* 1, The spaces referred to are of very 
little use for the majority of plants, but some 
Ferns often do well if planted in suitable soil, 
and on a little rook work. Selagincllas (Lyoo- 
podiums), the variegated Tradescantia, and one 
or two other plants of this olass may also be 
planted with a fair prospect of suooess. Where 
there is sufficient warmth, Rhubarb or 8eakale 
is also sometimes forced under such raised 


stages, or pots of Spires, Lily of the Valley, etc , 
may be placed and oovered with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
' ithi 


daring the early stages. 2, The quality of the 
oil employed makes a great difference in the 
health of the plants; oommon oheap oil smokes 
C --. ... . . The 


> pis 

snd smells ; the best only should be 
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oily smell ooroplained of very likely arises from 
the wick being turned too low; it would also be 
oaused by the lamp not being kept dean, or 
inferior oil being used. 3, The seed or spores 
of Ferns may be found in the form of a brown 
powder on the backs of mature fronds. If this 
is collected when ripe, duly sown in pots or pans 
of suitable soil, and kept moist, warm, and 
shaded, it will grow and in time produoe the 
young plants referred to, but the seedlings 
require a great deal of oars daring the early 
stages, and to be grown in a suitable house ana 
temperature, eto. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2252. — Llllum anr&tum. — “ G. 8.” 
should pot his bulbs at once. If any of the 
scales exhibit signs of decay the affected portions 
should be cut out with a sharp knife. A good 
compost is one consisting of two parts peat, one 
of fibrous loam, and a liberal allowance of silver- 
sand. It is a good plan to plaoe a square of 
perforated zinc over the hole of the pot, as this 
will exclude worms, whioh often do much 
damage in ohoking the drainage and harbouring 
between the scales of the bulbs. Over the zinc 

S lace a good-sized crock, completing the 
rainage with half-inch bones and pieces of 
charcoal. Over these some Moss should be 
spread and sprinkled with soot. The soil at 
potting should be fairly moist, and the bulb 
bedded in silver-sand, more sand being poured 
over the bulb to fill the interstioes between the 
scales. A 6-inoh pot is a good size to use, but 
this, at potting, should not be completely filled 
with soil, a space of about 2 inches being left 
for a subsequent addition of top-dressing when 
the Lily is throwing out its stem-roots. As soon 
as the potting is finished the pots should be 
placed in a cold frame and oovered to a depth of 
6 inches with Cocoa-nut-fibre. The pots should 
be inspected now and again, and when growth 
appears the fibre should be removed, this pots 
being left in the frame, whioh should now be 
well ventilated until they oan be safely removed 
to a sheltered position in the open. As soon as 
the white protuberances of the stem-roots are 
discerned, the top-dressing, in whioh some rotten 
hot-bed manure may be incorporated, oare being 
taken that it is free from worms, should be 
applied. From the time that the plants are 
6 inohes high weak liquid-manure may be given 
them, the doses commencing with one applica¬ 
tion a week, and gradually becoming more 
freauent, until they alternate with the supplies 
of dear water. Before the first bloom expands 
the plants should be brought into the greenhouse. 
Some grow these Lilies altogether under glass, 
but a sheltered and partially-shaded spot in the 
open garden is best suited to them daring the 
summer. It is possible to grow Lilium auratum 
to great perfection in pots, and I remember 
seeing, many years ago, a splendid specimen in 
a 12-inch pot, with growth over 6 feet in height. 
From recollection I should say that this plant 
had over thirty stems, and quite a hundred 
open or opening blossoms. I Believe that the 
ball of soil was never broken up, but merely 
potted on into larger-sized pots.—8. W. F. 

Hardy flowers for a town garden. 

—Can you recommend me the names of some 
good varieties of hardy perennials for a town 
garden, including ornamental Grasses and some 
good spreading plants for rookery ?— Rob. 

* # # The following list of hardy plants should 
meet your requirements. The Ranunculus, in 
early summer, planted in a oool, moist position, 
and top-dressed with mulchings of manure, 
suooeed well. Pyrethrums, both single and 
double, may be had in great variety, and these, 
too, will provide an early display of blossoms. 
The Tuftal Pansies (Violas) should give at 
least a six months' profusion of beautiful 
flowers, and their oolours and form may be 
obtained in almost endless variety. Carnations 
are essentially town garden plants, and sucoeed 
well where many other subjects fail. Pyrethrum 
nliginosum is a useful and free-flowering subject 
for the back of a border, forming grand heads 
of blossoms, height 5 feet to 7 feet. Anemone 
japonioa alba, and rubra do well, and are 
highly valued as the summer season advances. 
Antirrhinums (Snapdragons), A^uilegias(Colum- 
binea), very old favourites, and in many colours, 
are invaluable. The Lupine (Lupines poly- 


phyllus) is a good town plant, and does well in 
a shady spot. Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea) 
is another hardy perennial, with a wonderfully 
vigorous constitution, and is a splendid plant 
for a background. Early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), double 
and single, and some of the Michaelmas Daisies 
(Aster Amelins bessarabicus being one of. the 
best) are invaluable for a late summer display. 
For the rockery, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
nummularia) is a capital plant for covering the 
material used in the consiruction of it. Pieces 
divided and planted early in April will give 
excellent results. Periwinkle (Vinca major) is 
a nice carpet plant for a group of Ferns, and 
revels in a nioe shady spot under trees. The 
Stoneorop (8edum acre) is a very oommon 
hardy plant, yet one of the most beautiful 
subjects for a town garden. It forms a dense 
mass of green carpet all through the year, and 
in the summer is oovered with bright yellow 
flowers. Eulalia japonioa variegata is a good 
ornamental Grass, and withstands the trying 
atmospheric conditions of London gardens if 
planted in good soil. You might also succeed 
with a good clump of Pampas Grass, if planted 
in the warmest aspect of the garden. 

2225.— The most fragrant Carna¬ 
tion®,— It seems strange to those who do not 
know the plants well that all Carnations are 
not fragrant. The specialist cares nothing about 
fragranoe, his aim being the cultivation of a 
higher class of florists’ flowers. Thus fragrant 
ones are left to outsiders to cultivate; conse¬ 
quently they are few in number, and many of 
them very bad pod-bursters. That, however, in 
a great measure is made up by their charming 
fragrance. Amongst the many powerful Cloves 
are Uriah Pike and Old Crimson Clove (maroon), 
Cantab and Scarlet Clove (scarlet), Purple Clove, 
Sirius (rose), Capella (flesh). Countess and Glory 
de Nanoy (white), Striped Clove and Watford 
Gem (white grounds). There is a new scarlet 
raised last year—not yet out—whioh, if report 
is true, will eclipse all the Cloves both in oolour, 
form, and scent. I may have missed one or two. 
Beside these there are a few whioh are very 
sweet, but not to be compared to the above; 
they are Theodor (heliotrope), Mary Morris, 
Raby Castle, and Reginald Godfrey (pink), 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild (flesh), and Ellen 
Terry (white). The Malmaisens are all Clove 
scented.— Geo. Stocks, Sandway, Northwich. 

2263.— Carnations nibbled.— If “ R. L.” 
will examine his plants closely he will find that 
besides the new young crowns being nibbled off 
there are traoes also of the Grass being nibbled 
along the edges. It disfigures the plants very 
muoh, and if not attended to, many perish 
because the crowns are eaten away, it is the 
work of a grub-like caterpillar, small at first, 
but grows rapidly to full 1£ inch long by £ inch 
diameter. It is very voracious, and one will 
destroy several plants. They oan frequently 
be found buried about § inch to £ inofa deep in 
the soil near the foot of the plant on whioh they 
last fed. The best way to oatoh them is to take 
a lamp an hour or so after dark, make a moat 
oareful search, and look eaoh plant over separ¬ 
ately. It requires much care for a few times, 
as they look so muoh like the plants on which 
they are found. By this method they oan be 
oaptured and destroyed. Pick off the slugs at 
the same time.— Geo. 6tocks, Sandaay , North • 
wich . 

Iris reticulata for pots.— This Is s splendid bulb 
for pots. Lsst September I potted up some fifty bulbe 
Into sod 6-froh pots, piecing them in the open. la 

December the? were removed into e greenhouse, and now 
at the end of January they are in full bloom.- J. 
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“Hardy Pi 0 wars. — Giving deseripHcnt of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Starting a greenhouse —I have just 

E ut up a small greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, 
e&ted by two 4 inch pipes one side and end. 1 
know little about greenhouse management, and 
have very few plants to put into it. How am I 
to start—what should I get now, etc. ? I do 
not waDt anything requiring much heat. 1 
daresay I could keep it at 50 degs. Fahrenheit 
in the coldest weather.—B e. 

*** It is quite early enough yet to begin, 
with a temperature of 50 degs. only at command. 
Towards the end of this month, or early in 
February, you may sow soeds of Lobelia, 
Holden Feather (Pyrethrum for bedding), 
Mimulos, etc. Towards the end of February, 
or early in March, sow seeds of Petunias (single 
and double), Verbenas, etc., and (in a hot bed) 
those of Begonias (tuberous), Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, etc. ; also obtain and start, in small pots, 
a few tubers of choice Begonias, Bingle and 
double-flowered. At the same time you may 
procure cuttings of Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, and so forth, or obtain 
young rooted plants of these, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, and others, and place them in 
small pots to grow on. In March, too, seed of 
Cinerarias to flower in the winter should be 
sown, and in April that of Chinese Primulas, 
single and dounle, to flower the following 
summer. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums should 
be obtained and struck as soon as possible, for 
autumn flowering. Young plants of Bouvardias 
and others of this class may be obtained at any 
time during the spring, but the raising of such 
things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, and 
others from seed (the best obtainable, of course) 
is very interesting, and should be indulged in as 
far as time, etc., permits. 

Plant houses —Will someone kindly give 
me, through the oolumns of this excellent paper, 
the best design of plan* -houses, as I am thinking 
of growing plants for the trade, and also of the 
best boiler-pipes and staging, etc. ? I should be 
glad of any information.— Grower to the 
Trade. 

Span-roofed houses, about 12 feet in 
width and 7 feet to 8 feet to the ridge, and of 
any length from 50 feet to 100 feet or more, are 
very commonly employed by growers for market 
of ordinary pot-plants, such as Pelargoniums 
(**Geraniums”), Fuchsias, Primulas, Petunias, 
eto , as well as bedding s'luff. Such houses have 
a central path or walk 2 feet to 3 feet in width, 
with a raised (solid) bed or stage on each side, 
and are usually heated by means of four rows of 
3 inch or 4 inch piping, two on each side. 
Sometimes the path is sunk a foot or more, but 
houses standing altogether above the ground- 
level are now considered the best for plant- 
growing. Cucumber-houses should be made 
wider—from 15 feet to 20 feet—and with a brick 
pit on each aide for the plants, with a 4 inch 

S ipe running along the bottom of each to afford 
ottom-heat. Tomatoes succeed best in large, 
wide, and fairly lofty span-roofed houses, in a 
very open situation. Houses for growing Ferns 
should be low, close, shaded, aud rather damp 
Moat plants do better on t he moist, oool bottom of 
a solid ash-bed than on dry boards or laths over 
hot pipes. For lengths of piping of 1,000 feet 
to 1,500 feet a good plain or “ terminal end 
Biddle-boiler is as good as any, but over that 
the horizontal tubular are more effective and 
economical. Always have plenty of piping and 
boiler-power. Houses should be built as low as 
pos&ible, consistent with convenience, light, 
with wide squares of glass, and plenty of 
ventilation ought to be provided. Span-roofed 
houses should, as a rule, run north and south. 

Bouvardias after flowering ( Widow). 

—After the Bouvardias have done flowering, 
pruno back considerably, and keep dry to rest 
and ripen growth. In about six or eight weeks 
give water again, aud in due time young shoots 
will break forth, and when these are 3 inches 
long take some of them off as outtings, and in¬ 
sert in sandy peat under a bell-glass in the 
warmest placo you have. Shade from bright 
sunshine ; keep moist, And wipe the bell-glass 
every morning The old plantsshould be reduced 
and repotted in equal parts of loam, peat, and 
1 *af mould, made porous with sand. Pot off 
cuttings as soon as rooted, and keep them warm 
and dose for a time, y—* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GIANT LEAVED IVY. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the Giant leaved Ivy (Hedera helix 
dentata) over a gateway. This is the biggest- 
leaved of all Ivies, the leaves not only big but 
leathery, and of deepest gteen oolour. It is 
vigorous ingrowth, and soon spreads once it has 
beoome established. Only on gateways, as seen 
in the illustration, and over rough buildings and 
outhouses is this Ivy well placed. It is rather 


ones especially, the white predominates, and in 
addition to this the youngest leaves are suffused 
with pink. _ 

Hedera madelrlensls variegata.— 

What could be brighter at this time than some 
well-coloured examples around the roof support* 
in the greenhouse or similar structure ? At any 
time it is one of the moat ornamental, and 
where grown in a cool, or even cold house ia 
winter, it is doubly valuable. By reason of it* 
attractive foliage some pot plants may be 
turned to good account for the embellishment of 
entrance halls, or even in parts of the mansion 



The Qiant-leaved Ivy over a gateway. 


too bold for the house, for whioh such green- 
leaved sorts as Emerald Gem are more suitable. 


2228. — Protecting februba from 
sheep. —The simplest and cheapest, as well as 
the most effective, way of protecting the stoms 
of standard deciduous trees ia to wrap round 
each stem strips of galvanised wire netting. I 
have used 1-inch mesh-wire with satisfactory 
results. The netting must, of course, be cut 
into strips of the required length, and if one side 
is allowed to lap over the other it may be 
securely fastened, which is necessary to prevent 
the sheep from rubbing it off. It is more 
difficult to deal with evergreen trees to obtain 
variety. The different forms of Quercus Ilex 
(Evergreen Oak) are the most suitable, as these 
may be had with clean stems of varied height, 
and may be piotected with wire-netting, as is 
recommended for the others. Abies Douglasi 
and the Silver Fir are good park trees when they 
get to a large size, but the difficulty in this case 
is to protect them cheaply for the first five years, 
as unless it is done substantially it will be 
nothing but vexation and trouble.—J. G. C. 

Rubus japoulcus tricolor. —This is a 

slender growing Bramble with very decided 
variation. The young stems and leaf petioles 
are of a bright rote oolour, while the leaves, 
which vary from cordate to three-lobed, are 
variegated in different ways. Some of the 
leaves are marked with green and white in about 
equal proportions, while in many, the younger 


itself. Thus used they would relieve the 
monotonous greenery of Palms, Ficus, and 
evergreen shrubs. Many years ago, prior to its 
distribution, I called at Messrs. Osborne's nur¬ 
sery at Fulham, and was shown a house filled 
with young plants almost 2 feet high. At 
there seen the house was as effective as if filled 
with flowering plants, save for the sameness. 
Plants of similar size, however, and well 
coloured, should surely prove of great service 
to the gardener and floral decorator alike, 
especially when flowering plants in pots art 
scarce.—E. 

Amygdalos persica magnifies.—These Doubls 

PeachtB, especially those of decided tints, sre really charm 
ins;, flowering as they do so early in the year, when most 
subjects still wear their winter garb. Thev are often used 
for forcing, and no doubt this newer form from its riohatas 
of colouring will be much sought after for this purpose.— 
C. 

Magnolia parviflora.—This is a freelr-brancbrd 

species, clothed with broadly ovate leaves of a deep greta 
tint, and 3 inches to 4 inches long. The flowers, which 
are about S inches in diameter, are white, becoming 
slightly tinged sfter expansion, while a conspicuous 
feature is lormed by the cluster of crimson stamens in tbs 
centre of the flower. 


2271.— Use Of sea sand (AmaUur). -Sea-sand may 
be used as ordinary taod for mixing with aarth ia 

potting. 

Lsella autumnalla alba-This is a chaste and 

beautiful variety, identical with the type except in tbs 
colour of its flow ers, which are pure white, with a slight 
yellow crest on the Up. The true white form is very rare, but 
we ate in receipt of a eplecdid flower from James Trt% 
who says his plant has three fine spikes carrying thirties 

bloom*. Original from 
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BUIBS roa OORBSSPON DENTS. 

Question*. Quertss and answers art inserted in 
Q iRimacc free <f charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hire laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Ousnraa, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-aardcn, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
Ths name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
(he paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
Should be on a separate piece of paper . Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, at Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advanas of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt cf their 
communication. 


2343. — Mats for protecting frames {Cheshire 
Amateur ).—What are termed Archangel mate are the beet, 
and these may be obtained from the horticultural sundries- 
men at prices ranging from Is. to la 6d., according to s’za 
and quality. These mats will also do for shading. We 
have used a fabric called cheese-cloth both for covering 
and shading, and found it cheaper than mats. Frigi domo, 
a woollen fabric, may be used for the same purpose. 

2344. —Almond-tree (North Sea).—We have seen 
the Almond fruit in the warm parte of the country, so 
there is no reason why yours Bhould not do so. Feed well 
during growth, getting well-ripened wood, not shading, 
but fully exposed. Ample space is required, and the tem¬ 
perature of a warm greenhouse should fruit the plants. 
Start the trees in a temperature of 60 degs., and raise it 
to 60 degs. when they are in flower. Fertilise the flowers 
with a camel-hair-brush, keep dry, and thin the fruits, if 
coo thick, giving ample food; they will ripen in the 
greenhouse. 


Answers {which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
suhinst the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oolije us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
anas. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAionraro 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2328. —' Treatment of Orlnum Ktrki.— Will you 
please advise me when to plant a bulb named Crinum 
K*rki 1 I should like to have it in flower about the end of 
July. Please say If 1 am to grow it inside or out, and 
what treatment?— Curious. 

2329. — Dahlias “ Lady Pens ancs ” and “ Olo- 
rlosa.”— I would be glad to know the habit of these 7 Are 
they free-flowering? Do they hide their flowers? Are 
they suited for general garden display ?— Tyro. 

2330. —Field cultivation of Onions.— In sowing 
Onions as a field crop would it be safe to use a corn-drill 
or field-drill for the purpose? Any information on the 
subject would oblige?— S. 8. G. 


To the following qterke brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they le able o offer addUu. nod advice on 
the various iobjects, 

2331. —Leek culture (S. PJ.—The Leeks you have 
now will run to seed as the season advances. You must 
sow Again in March for next season’s supply. 

2332. — Roses making new growth {0. D. &).— 
Batter not prune the Roses yet. if you piune now the 
back eyes may break and be cut off by late frost. 

2333. — Oauseberry-oaterplllar and Windsor 
Beaus ( B ® S.). —Plant ths Windsor Beans towards the 
end of February. We have not much faith in their power 
of resisting the Gooseberry caterpillar. 

2331.— Nesila panlculata (C. H 0.).—This is an 
.annual, a foot high, with small yellow flowers. It belongs 
to the order Crucifer*), and is related to Seakaie. Native 
of temperate Europe and Western Asia, not Britain. 

2335.—Rose on Pine-tress {Ignoramus).— Cut away 
the small branohes of the Fir-ire}; they will only rot and 
crumble away. The Rose may be planted in the Grass 
bank if tbe turf is taken off, and the ground thoroughly 
broken up and manured. 

2330.— Whortleberry {S. Cameron).—The common 
Whortleberry (Vaocinium Myrtillus) or Bilberry may be 
grown among trees, but not exaotly under them where the 
growth is dense. The Orrfhberry is a Vaccinium, and 
grows in damp, peaty soils. 

2337.— Heating house with gas {F. S. B ).—Every 
ease should be considered on its merits, and to form a 
correct Judgment it is a great advantage to be on the spot 
fn towns where gas is cheap. Goa is fairly economical, and 
It is easily managed and answers the purpose. Better 
consult- a gas-fltter, 

2333.— Snowdrops naturalised (Ignoramus).— 
Snowdrops and Lilies of the Valley may be naturalised 
round the edges of Pine plantations, but they will not do 
very well immediately under them if they are at all thiok 
on the ground. The best time to plant is in autumn for 
the Snowdrops, and Lily of the Valley may be planted 
how. 

2339 — Spiraea not growing {Desirous).— Prema¬ 
ture growth always means a poor crop of flowers. There 
is nothing you can do to improve matters now. It would 
Jiave been better to have kept the roots as cool as possible. 
orTiave given them a long rest. Begonia argontea should 
"ft > kept rather dry now, and it will be better ia the warm 
room. 

2340. —Stocks for Roses {S. Cameron).— The best 
stock for the Hybrid Sweet Briers is the Dog Rose. Either 
seedlings or cuttings will do. The deciduous Ootone 
asters do not need a stock at a 1 !, as they cao easily be pro 
pagated by layers. The small species of Coronilia may be 
propagated by division of the crowns or by seeds. The 
dwarf Cornels may be increased by division in the same 
way. 

2341. — Lawn tennis ground {Brookfitld). — A 
tennis-lawn, to give ample room for one court, should be 
90 feet long and 40 feet wide. The actual size of the court 
4s 76 feet by S3 feet, but there should be a margin over 
Ahis. Make the ground perfectly level, and either lay do vn 
turf or sow Grass-seeds. If seeds are sown cultivate and 
manure the land now, and sow the seeds in Maroh or early 
ia April. 

2342. — Limewashing fruit-trees (T. Franklin). 

5 it is best to dress fruit-trees at this season, and as regards 
le necessity of the work being done twice, if well carried 
cat at the first operation—that is, fresh lime used and 
thoroughly applied to ail parte of the portion dressed— 
Ode* a year is sufficient. We prefer to dress early in the 
fcsrw vear, ae then the trees have had a certain amount of 
•dfc ahstn g by autumn ralnvaqd the infect perte are more 
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2345.— Tomatoes outdoors (Waterford).— Every¬ 
thing depends upon the weather. La9t season was very 
favourable. There was a heavy crop and they ripened well. 
There has not been such a crop since 18S7 (Jubilee year), 
and we may have to wait several years for another good 
season. Still there are favourable districts where fairly good 
crops are frequently gathered outside. Any good early 
variety may be planted. We have done best with Early 
Ruby. The fruit is of a good size, and colours well. There 
are other kinds quite as early, but in our experience the 
fruits are not so large or even in size. 

2340 — Apple-tree slcklY {J. Grant) — We fail to 
detect Amerlcan-bligbt on the wood enclosed, but you 
have white scale badly, and probably the blight would be 
on older wood than that sent. For the scale, give a winter 
dressing of Gishurst compound, painted all over parts 
affeoted—in fact, all over tbe trees, if possible, as this will 
clear the pest American-blight is a white woolly-looking 
substance, and soon spreads. You will find it in the joints 
of tbe older wood. For tbi9 we find a mixture of clay, 
sulphur, and a half-pint cf soluble petroleum to a gallon 
of tbe aoove is an excellent winter dressing. 

2347.— Mulberry fruit not ripening (Mrs. 
Broughton) —We think you will do well to feed y our tree, 
not root-prune, for this reason—that the earth is so dry 
under the trees, the cause being want of moisture. We find 
it advantageous to empty our tanks, or other means of 
supplying extra moisture, before the leaves come on. It 
you get the roots thoroughly moist you will get ripe fruit. 
Too summers of 1893 and 1895 were so dry that trees have 
since suffered for want of moisl are-ours did where the 
tops were dense—and probably your soil is light. Try more 
moisture in the shape of liquid-manure and abundant 
supplies o? water. 

2343.— Manure (P.).— The best way is to contraot 
with a large stable for all tbe manure (hey have. The 
price will have to be arranged by mutual consent. We 
have bought manure in this way by tender, paying so 
much per month, or quarter, or year for it as the case may 
be. We are now taking all the manure from the horses 
of a railway company in a country town at so much per 
ton, doing the carting ourselves, each load being weighed 
in the company's yard as it is brought away. Tbe price is 
arranged by mutual consent. We can generally buy all 
the manure we want at from 3s. to 3s. 64. per ton, exclu¬ 
sive of carting. 

2349. — Improving soil for Vines (S. A. Bill).— 
You do not state whether you force your Vines. If so, 
dress the border now with a good fertiliser. Give a surface- 
dressing of good turfy loam, with a liberal portion of bone- 
meal mixed, and during thtir growth supply liquid-manure 
freely, if you have free drainage at the roots. If you do 
not force give the roots food just before starting into 
growth, such as advised above, and again just as the berries 
form, and at the Last swelling. Do not overcrop to get 
good berries, but if your Vines Are not robust it is well to 
bear in mind they cannot absorb quantities of food. It 
depmds on their vigour. 

2350. —Treatment of kitchen garden {ignora¬ 
mus).— Light soil is soon robbed of food by vegetables. 
It requires more food. In your oase we should think it 
will do without for the vegetables you name, and especi¬ 
ally for roots, euoh as Beat, Carrots, and Parsnips ; but for 
Cauliflowers or Brussels Sprouts, if you have plenty of 
manure, it may be given So much depends, however, 
upon tbe crop and the season. The green Brassica crops 
require more, and you will get better crops cf Beans and 
Peas in the late summer if you give another dressing—that 
is, place manure in bottom of trenches before you sow. 
For early crops of these vegetables you need not manure 
again. 

2351. —Various queries {G. W.).—l, Best manure 
for Strawberries is decayed animal-manure, either cow or 
horse. Suet is good, but only as a top-dressing, and not 
alone. Manure can be had from 3s. to 5s. a load. The 
same remarks apply to Potatoes. One can act better 
animal-manure with a dressing of artificial when the Pota¬ 
toes are growing before moulding up. The best large 
Carrot for your purpose is Long Red Surrey or tbe Altring- 
ham, and in our advice on manures we have taken the 
quality of soil into consideration. As regards cost of 
manures, the prices vary much in certain districts. It is 
difficult to state price, but this you will soon find out in 
your neighbourhood. 

2352. -Manure for Vina borders {Miss Hender¬ 
son). —We fear it is not so much the question of manure as 
want of good roots. Manures are useless if there are no 
roots to absorb the food Shanking propels from loss of 
roots, overcropping, or negleot. Tnese defects must be 
remedied first, and then give food. Both the manures you 
name ara excellent. We certainly do not advise one in 

reference to another. The one you have ij all that con 
e desired, but we bave more faith in good roots than any¬ 
thing else. We would advise examining the roots and 
giving new 6oii if poor, cropping lightly, and dressing with 
the manure during growth in summer. For Roses the 
mixture you name would be good. 

2353— drubs Id j arlng Chinese Primulas.- 
In reply to the enclosed from “ Gorgon Roy,’’ the grub 3 
injuring your Primulas are those of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otlorrhynchus sulcatus) They are a very troublesome 
pest. They also attack Cyclamens, Ferns, Begonias, 
StrawV.frrirS, etc. There is no ins9Cticide known which 
will kill them In their position at the roots of plants 


without injuring the plants. Tbe only way to destroy the 
grub 9 , as far as I know, is to unpot tbe plants and plok out 
the grubs from among the roots. Ths weevils feed on the 
leaves of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and manv plants which 
are grown for the sake of their foliage. They are about 
three-eighths of an inch in length, almost black in colour. 
They only feed at night, and during the day bide them¬ 
selves so cleverly that it is almost impossible to find them. 
Any plant on which it is suspected that the weevils feed 
should, daring the day, ba laid on its side on a white sheet. 
When it iadaik a bright light should be suddenly thrown 
on the plant, which will cause the weevils to drop, when 
they will easily be seen on the sheet. If they do not drop 
shake the plant sharply and examine it carefully. If the 
plant is too large or trained like a Vine the sheet must be 
arranged under it as well as circumstances will permit.— 
G. S. S. 

2354.—Fungi on a lawn.—What can be done to get 
rid of fungi on a lawn? The soil is peat and sand. The 
garden stands higher than the surrounding ground, and 
dose not seem damp.— Ignoramus. 

V* Sprinkle a little fresh lime in powder over the lawn 
occasionally. 


2355 — Sulphuric acid.- In your itsus of 28th alt, 
page 669, answering “ W. H. " (2111), weed killer, you say 
one part of acid to twenty parts of water. Will you kindly 
let me know the name cf the acid to use ?— Thos. Turner. 


*»* Either sulphuric or carbolic acid may be employed » 
but the former is the cheaper. 


2356 —Rabbit manure —Will you kindly inform a 
regular reader of Gardening whether the droppings from 
a rabbit hutch can be usefully made use of as manure for 
the flower garden, or manure water for such flowers in a 
greenhouse as require manure water?— Harold O. Liwin. 

\* Babbit-manure is not only useless, but positively 
injurious. 

2357. —Seed Potatoes.—When these have growths 
on an inch long should they ba taken off or left on for 
planting ? The sorts are Magnum Bonnm and late Pota¬ 
toes, but Myatt’s also is making growth.—H. Plant. 

Preserve the young growths uninjured, by all means, 
if possible; the first shoots are alwayi the best. Late kinds 
ought not to be sprouting yet, but it is doubtless the result 
of the continued mild weather. If the tubers are in any¬ 
thing like a warm p f ace remove them to a cool one. 

2358. —Sowing Sweet Pea®.-Will you be so good 
as to inform me what is the earliest time to sow Sweet Peas 
in the open ground without fear of their being cut down 
by frost ?-E P. W. 

*»* These plants are extremely hardy, and the seed may 
be safely sown where the soil is l ght and well-drained, the 
situation sheltered, and the climate fairly mild, as eatly 
as November. Under similar conditions a sowing may be 
made at ones, or not later than February. The weather, 
of course, makes a lot of difference in the time cf sowing 
thew and other hardy annuals. 


2359. —Mildew on Roses.—Will you kindly tell me 
through your valuable paper the reason of Gloire de Dijon 
Rose tree mildewing? 1 have It in a greenhouee at 
60 degs. Fahr. Toe roots are outside. The leaves mildew 
and wither and then fall off.—J. Wm. B. 

*,* Mildew may arise from any one of several causes. 
One of the most common is injudicious ventilation-the 
admission of currents of coll air—in the spring, while the 
foliage t# still young and tender. It is also caused by an 
over-moist and stuffy atmosphere later on during the 
summer, and also by deficient drainage. You must ascer¬ 
tain from which of these causes it is most likely to arise 
and then remove it. Sulphide cf potassium is often useful 
as a remedy. 

2360. -Planting Tomatoes.-I have a small green¬ 
house about 23 feetlong an 1 16 feet wide, heated with a 
slow oombustion stove, no pip}. Can you tell roe, through 
your valuable paper, if it would be safe for me to plant out 
Tomatoes in the month of February, or if I had better wait 
till end of March ? The stove gives more heat in centre of 
house than it does at the ends.— Heating. 

If the temperature can be kept about 50 degs. at 
night there is no reason why strong plants should not be 
put out some time in February , and with care they thould 
do well; ctheruriie, you had better wait till March. The 
dry heat of a stove in the house is not so suitable for plant 
growing generally as that from hot watt pipes, but this 
would be less injurious to Tomatoes than to most other 
subjects. 

2361. — Hydrangea paniculate.— 1 would be much 
obliged if you would kioaly inform me, through Garden¬ 
ing, of the proper treatment of Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, whether it is hariy enough for outdoor 

S lanting at this time, what (if any) pruning, and when, 
i it required, etc.?—W. E. R. 

»/ This it a fairly hardy subject, and in light warm 
soils usuaUy survives the winter in the open ground with 
little or no protection. At the same time, it tc.uld hardly 
be wise to plant it now. The middle of April will be quite 
early enough. The p'ants may be rather severely pruned 
in the autumn; in fact, V not cut hard back then the 
branches will prolaVy be frost killed during the win*er. 
At the same time, each root should be well covered with a 
heap of dry ashes, or the like. 

2362 —Flowers at Christmas.-I shall feel much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me what plants, bulbs, etc., 
ought to ba in fhwer at Ooristmas and at present in a well- 
managed cunservatory ? There is also a stove-house.— 
Puzzled. 

In a well-kept conservatory there ought to be in 
bloom at Christmas Chinese Primroses, single and double 
flowered . a’so P. obconica, Persian Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Heaths (Erica) of several kinds, 
Euacris, Bmvardias, Abutilons. Heliotrope, late Chrys¬ 
anthemum >, and Silvia*; also Roman ana Italian Hya¬ 
cinths. early Narcissi {Paper-white, N. Stella, etc ), and 
perhaps some pots or pans of Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocus, 
etc ; also Violets, Christmas Roses, Camellias, Correas, 
and perhaps a few Tea Roses, Cythus, and others. With 
the aid of a S'.ove or forcing-house there ought also to be 
Dutch Hyacinths in plenty, with Tulips, Narcissi, Aznleas , 
Roses, Lily of the Valley, Epiphyltums, Linum (Rein- 
wa dtia)triqynum. Plumbago rosea. Arum Lilies, Prin- 
st trios, Euoharis, etc\ 
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2363 —Hardy ihrabs for a smoky district.— 
Would you give me the names of a few tardy shrubs for * 
smoky district neer Wigan, Lancashire, for a ohurohyard ? 
Also s*y if it is too late to plant them now ?—0. S. 

*** Aueuba japonica, green and variegated Euony 
mtM, Berberis Aquifolium, Ribet (Flowerinj Currant , 
Common and Portion Lilac*,Rhododendrons, Cotoneaster 
Sisnonsi, Cistus ladaniferus, Wrigelas (excellent), Spirant 
(shrubby). Tree Ivies, and Lawton’s Cypress and its varie¬ 
ties are some 0 / the very best shrubi for cold and smoky 
places. Obtain and plan’, them at ones. 

2364. —Description of Chrysanthemums.— 
Please inform me through your paper of the class and 
description of the live foUowlog Chrysanthemums: Mme. 
John Lslng, White Venus, Mrs. Dixon, Fleur de Marie, and 
Roslnante ? Also say colour and whether late or early ?— 
Don. 

*,* Mme, J. Laing is a Japanese variety with rose and 
whUe blossoms, with nearly straight petals; height about 
6 feet. White Venue is an old incurved variety, a sport 
from Venus (lilac); odour, white; good grower, and rather 
tall, about 6 feet. Mrs. Dxxon it a golden-yellow-fiowered 
sport from Mrs. 0 Rundle (incurved); the flowers are of 
medium size, but very freely produced, and the plant 
makes a fine specimen. Fleur de Marie is a large Anemone 
dower, pure white. Rosinante is a light rose-coloured 
pompon, very pretty, and of a very dwarf habit. Mrs. 
Dixon is a rather early kind , the rest mid-season or mode¬ 
rately late. 

2365. -Annuals for a border.—I should feel much 
obliged if you would let me know through your piper 
what kind of seeds I should get for a border, and what 
seeds I should get for a flower-bed, and wbat time I should 
sow them ? I have a small piece of garden, and the soil is 
inclined to be rather heavy.—E anist Willson. 

**• In the way of hardy annuals you will find Mignon¬ 
ette, Cornflowers, Sweet Peas (tall), and the annual 
Chrysanthemums (C coronarium, C. tricolor, etc), Con¬ 
volvulus minor. Scarlet Flax, and Oodetias among the 
most useful. Sow in well-worked soil towards the end of 
March or early in April, according to the weather. The 
Sweet Sultans are also very pretty and useful for cutting, 
but do not sow them until the weather becomes mild and 
settled. At the end of April you may sow Phlox Drum 
mondi, China Asters, Zinnias, and French and African 
Marigolds. Phlox Drummondi, mixed, or Zinnias, make 
a nice showy bed. 

2366. —Treatment of Azaleas In bloom.— Will 
any of your readers kindly give some directions as 10 treat¬ 
ment of Azaleas to bloom in greenhouse, as I find mine, 
though originally good blooming plants, ta>e the last two 
years formed no bods, and though kept regularly watered 
they continue always dropping their leaves. Should they 
be always repotted in spring before putting them out-of- 
doors in summer to harden, and what is best treatment 
tor them while kept in the garden f When should liquid- 
manure be given f—A bulia. 

Y These plants require to be very carefully watered, 
giving none until the soil is nearly dry, then a full supply. 
They ought also to be placed in a genial warmth after 
flowering, and encouraged to make vigorous growth by 
moans of the free use of the syringe, plenty of water, and 
some weak liquid-manure. As soon as the growth is 
compute and the buds are setting, harden the plants off 
and expose them outside for six or right weeks. Large 
plants need only be repotted every third or fourth year. 
Use good peat and sand. 

2367. —A propagatlng-bed.— I have just put up a 
small greenhouse, he oed by two 4-inch pipes along one 
side and one end. 1 thought of utilising a portion of the 
end pipes for bottom heat for propagating. How can I 
arrange this, or can you give directions for making a cheap 
propagator T—Bn. 

V This can easily be done by building a brick pit 
enclosing a portion of the pipes. This may be 5 feet or 
6 feet long andt feet or 3 feet in width. Fix three or four 
bearers across if, 6 inches to IS inches above the pipes, and 
on these lay a sheet of galvanised corrugated iron, so as to 
At the interior exactly. On this place 3 inches or 4 inchss 
of fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre, in which to plunge the pots or 
pans. This will afford a nice bottom heat Directions for 
oonstructing a cheap propagator, heated bu an oil lamp, 
have been frequently given in Qardbninq. Vou had better 
consult tick numbers. 


2370. —Cabbages falling.— In my garden, the soil 
being deep and rather mossy, all Cabbages that are grown 
get oankered in the roots, similar to what is well known as 
finger and toe, or anbury, in Turnips. From tbs way the 
roots get united together, the Cabbages are not attached 
properly to the soil, or take pioper root, so that they never 
oome to maturity so as to be of any use. At one time the 
garden used to grow Cabbages well without any indications 
of disease, but not within the last few years. What appli¬ 
cation would you recommend to exterminate the furgua 
so as to grow healthy Cabbages? Would deep trenchiog 
of the soil have any effect, raising the under soli to the 
surface ?-A. Z. 

V This is a very common affection, especially prevalent 
in old gardens, and is generally known as "dubbing." 
The great remedy is lime, of which, if fresh, About hot fa- 
bushel to each rod qf ground should be applied. Put it on 
or soon as possible, let it lie on the ground for two or three 
weeks , then d a it in before planting again. Bringing up 
some of the subsoil may be bene finally dons where this is 
of a suitable character, but in many places tow is not the 
oase, and in others it is impossible. 

2371. — Hyacinths losing their roots.— I enclose 
a H> adnth for your inspection with pan of soil, and also 
some of the ashes whioh the Hyacinths were plunged In. 
Can you tell me if there la any fault In the soil, or in the 
ashes ? After they had been in the ashes about six weeks, 
on turning them out I found they had made roots to the 
bottom of the pots and then died off. What reason can 
there be for them doing so ? Would there be any chance 
of their making new roota ? They have been some time in 
a cold frame, but sot making anv gtowth since they were 
taken out of the ashes.— Hyacinth. 

*„* Except that the soil appears to be rather heavy 
(clayey), we can see nothing to account for the failure. 
The ashes, however, are very fine—more like soil than 
ashes-but there is nothing to indicate their source or 
character. If from a coke or other furnace, and conse¬ 
quently containing sulphur or some'hing of the kind to an 
appreciable extent, they would be more or less injurious, of 
cow e; we use nothing but fresh coal-ashes from open 
grates for this purpose. If the fault does not lie in the 
ashes it will probably be found in the water given to the 
plants, which may be impure. 

2372 —A saddle boiler.— Will you kindly answer 
me a question In your next issue ? I have a greenhouse, 
30 feet by 13} feet, and it is heated with a saddle boiler, 
33 inches long, which heats the house very well, but 
requires oonstant attention being given to the Are or the 
heat goes down. The draught is very slow and flue often 
requires ©leaning out, or the heat cannot be maintained at 
all. Height of chimney is a 9 feet water-pipe, 7 inches 
diameter, a little above the boiler. I am thinking of 
enlarging the houee. Can you tell me how many feet of 
3-inch pipes the preeent boiler will heat, and how to 
put It up to give a good draught ? What height of chimney 
will be neoeeeary ? Having been advised by several 
persons to do this, that, and the other, whioh flile one with 
oonfusion, will you kindly relieve me?— Joseph Wild. 

V d great deal depends upon thi way in which the 
boiler is set, of course; the fine nay be too narrow at some 
point, or possibly be choked in some awkward comer by 
dust or a fallen brick. A 9foot chimney ought to give a 
fairly good draught if the fiuei are arranged in the usual 
msn'.er. This should be seen to first, but if the draught is 
really deficient, the height of the chimney mu t be increased. 
A 33-inch plain saddle will heat from 300 feet to 350 feet 
of 4 inch piping, if properly set and stoked. Do you keep 
tee furnace ban clean ? Without this there wiU be little or 
no heat. 

2373. -Hosting A pit.— I have a pit or frame, about 
4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches deep, 
which I wish to fill with “ heating materials." I under¬ 
stand dead leaves are used in the proportion of two-thirds 
of leaves to one-third of stable-manure. Now, I am not in 
a position to get leaves. Will the manure alone do? 
Moss-litter is the bedding used in the stables where I shall 
get this manure. Will this do as well as straw ? Also, will 
my pit hold sufficient to keep up the necessary heat (say. 
75 degs. Fabr.), and when will it have become exhausted ? 
1 may add that the portion of the pit whioh is above giound 
is built of wood and banked around with turf (and ashes 
between), and has one “ light" ooverlng the whole, and 
faces south.— Frank Maxlky. 


2368— Growing plants for the trade.—w.u 
someone kindly give ms, tatough the oolnmns of this 
excellent paper, useful information for a beginner in 
growing plants to the *ra 'e ? Wheie I shall get a good all 
round stock cheap? How shUl 1 go to work to dispose of 
it when grown ?—Niw tizoi \nkr. 

*,* Plants of all kinds are cheap enough in these days, 
and your best course will bi to get all the trade catalogues 
you can, attend sales, and advertise for anything you 
cannot ibtain cheaply in other ways. A great number of 
plants can also be easily and cheaply grown from seed. 
As regards selling , you must either send your produce to 
a good market (and the nearer the be tie •), open a shop, or 
advertise it ; but it takes some time to work up anything 
Lke a good c nnection in these days. do any good you 
must turn out good stuff, and sell it as cheap, or a little 
cheaper, than anyone else. 


23u9—Flowers for oattlng.-I with to start 
forcing flowers 10 cut for sale. Will you kindly tell me if 
a house about 10 ftet by 7 feet would be suitable, and 
should I get a greenhouse or forcing-bouse. Could It be 
heated with an oil-stove without Injury to plants? What 
plants would > ou advise to commence with for an early 
return, and would it be possible to realise about IOj. per 
week from a house of that size ?— Jnrxpsriknczd. 


%* Much depends, naturally, upon the doss of plants 
you intend to grow or force, both as regards the size and 
temperature of the proposed structure, but we should cer¬ 
tainly say that a house of the dimensions given was too 
small to be of any real use for this purpose. Such small 
structures fluctuate too muck in temperature , without more 
attention thxn it would pay to bestow on them. Nothing 
under 30 feet to 50 feet in length by 10 feet or It feet wide 
is of muck use for market work , and nothing like the 
return mentioned could bs obtained from anything smaller. 
Oil-stoves again are very unsuitable for such work. A 
forcing-house must be fitted with a proper boiler am plenty 
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*,* A mixture of manure and leaves is certainly desir¬ 
able for the purpose referred to, as crusting a more gentle 
and tasting warmth than dung alone , but the leaves can be 
dispensed with. The manure (fresh) should be turned over 
and shaken out two or three times, at intervals of three or 
four days, to get rid of the rank steam and strong heat. 
Then mix with it about half the quantity of dry litter, or 
sweepings of a loft. Mix well and fill the pit, making the 
whole J airly Arm, and if properly done you will have a 
steady heat of 10 degs to 80 degs for a month or six weeks, 
when it will begin to decline. Though not quite equal to 
straw-manure, the peat-Mosi material may be successfully 
employed. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2272.— Carnation H. K. Hales—Can jou inform 
me through your paper the colour, habit, ana growth of 
the Carnation H. K. Hales, as 1 have received a variety of 
s jrts, inoiuding this one, and have searched four different 
cata ogues and oannot find it mentioned f—A Constant 
Rkadkr op Gardkninq. 

ANSWERS TO REPEATED QUERIES. 

2275. — Treatment of ground (Jno. Waldram).— 
We should think you have made a mistake in selling the 
top 9 Inches off your land, unless ) ou have got a good 
price. You will have several years’ work and a good deal 
of expenditure in manures to bring your land into con¬ 
dition again. 

2276. —Boses In house (Mancunieian). — if the 
natural soil requires draining you can put a few inches of 
rough material in the bottom of your R we border; but if 
you keep the border well up it will hardly be necessary t> 
drain artificially. Mix about a fourth of good old manure 

a tew bones) with your fibrous loam and you will 
have a flrst-olaaa bed for Roses. We should not recommend 
Rein* Maris Henrietta for your purpose. W. A. Richard- 
son and Safrano may bs added, Iamarqus Is a beautiful 
old Boee, suitable for button-hole*. 


TO OORBB8FONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would n e ws —tar that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of tender. 

H. 0.—Please send add rets. We take no notice of 
anonymous communications —T. Charles Cooper.— Ytu 
must advertise what you desire, and we think you would 
get little competition by offering such small prizes sod 
keeping the produce yourself. It woutd not pay anjoos 

to oompete.- Fluffy — We stated quite recently that we 

never have post-mortems on chickens, or animals of any 
kind, unless it may be a cage-bird, which gives compara¬ 
tively little trouble. 

Replies next week to “ Sydenham,” “DM. A," 
“B W.," “H. G. Thomson," “G. W.," “A Constant 
Reader, Norwich," “Mias Houghton," “C. M. K.* 
“ O. C. J.," “ W. C. Benoalllot.” “ E H ," “ Robt Hood," 
“ Mrs. Jaokaon," “ Inquirer,” “ Alpha/' “ Dawlieh,” etc. 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of Plants.— B. Plant.—We oannot under 
take to name plants from leaves only, but the one sent is 
undoubtedly Saxifrage longifolia. It produoes tall spikes 
of white flowers in summer. Pot them in sandy loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould, and afford cold frame or 
cool greenhouse treatment, watering the plants rather 
freely while in growth and bloom, ana keeping them com¬ 
paratively dry during the winter. Tbeymuet be only very 

gently foroed into bloom.- L. J. Waldram.— A Bil- 

bergia, but the flower was too dried up to identify the 

species - Thomas Brice.—Vie only undertake to name a 

few plants, not a bundle, and many of yours are very poor, 
but we do the best we can. 1, Smilax ; 3, Euony mas 
japonicus aureo-varlegatus; 4, Eplphyilum trunsatum; 
6, Doodia lunulata ; 7, A white-flowered Abutilon, possibly 
Boule de Neige; 9. Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sar- 
mentoea); 21, Selaginella denticulata; 22, Aspicnium 
bulbiferum ; 23, Aralia 81eboldi; 24, Common Coltsfoot 
(Tussllago Tartars). You must send larger specimens of 
the others, and It is especially necessary that the Fern 

fronds be fertile.- Lanaudno —It is essential that flowers 

be sent. Aoacias ate so much alike that we oannot 
determine a species or variety without bloom. 


Catalogues received.— Flower, Vegetable, Farm 
Seeds, etc — Wm. Outbush and Son, Highgate, Herts— 
Garden Seeds.— Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle. 

- Select Seeds and Florist s' Flowers.— Alex. L’ster, 

Rothesay.-Seeds.—Messrs J. Backhouse and Son, York. 

- Seeds. Plants, etc —Messrs. W. 8miih and Sons, Aber¬ 
deen, N.B.- Good Things for the Garden.— Me-srs. J. 

Carter and Co., 237, 238, and 297, High Hal born, London. 

- Seed List.— Messrs. Fotheringtam and King, Coro 

Exchange, Dumfries.- Chrysanthemum L'st. —W. Wells, 

The EArlswood Nurseries, Redhlll. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
Babbit with sore ears (If. A. S .).— 

Your Rabbit seems to be suffering from impure 
state of the blood, brought about by too high 
feeding. You had better discontinue the 
Barley—it is of too heating a nature—and give 
a little sweet hay instead. Beetroots and 
Parsnips are also very fattening, from contain¬ 
ing a large amount of sugar; these you had 
better also discontinue for a time. You might 
anoint the inside of the ears with a little salad- 
oil or scalded lard. -It is, however, very 
doubtful whether a onre will be effected, and 
should advise you to kill the suffering Rabbit. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 

8PRINQ EXHIBITION OF PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS. 

SATURDAY, MARCH lira. EotriM oloM IlMch Ml 
Schedules end Entry Forms poet free on application to 
W. G. HERD, Superintendent, Gardens Dept, Cry**! 
Palace, 8. B. _ , 

PEARSON’S NEW GERANIUM8 (1891, 

X 1893).—All obtainsd direct from the raiser: Candace. 
John Forbes, E. Bidwell, Witrtto, Gertrude Pearson. Dr. 
Na Mien, Laoreeoe Dr. Bothera, Eleanor, 4a. 6d. 12 varieties 
(Pearson’s), my selection, bat eqt ally good kinds, 3s. 9J. AH 


Bawtry. Notts. 


KJEWES1? CHRYSANTHEMUMS.- - Grand 
Xl Jubilee set of Novelties,” raized by William Sewani, 
Esq.: Dorothy SewarcL 7s. 6d.; John Seward, 7s. ; 

Matthew Hodgson, 5a.; Mrs. John Shrimpton, 7s. M.; Mrs 
Hermann Kloas, 8s. Those intending to oompete next 
November for the valuable prizes offered by the National 
Obrys. 8 toiety, to commemorate their 50th anniversary, should 
secure tha above set. undoubtedly the finest ever introduced. 
Gash with order. Pall descriotive Li it ror one stamp.—BaV- 
VICAR, F R H 8. , Evert on Vicarage, Bawtry, Nott«. _ 

pEGAlT AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS - 
Xli New and choicest kinds in cultivation: Prinoesi May, 
Attractive. Gold nine. Pearl, W. E Boyea. Mr. Ooombss. 
Empress of India. Yorkshire Giant, Ducfcrai of Albany, 
Lady Isabel, Kmpero' of Pelargoniums, Prinoe of Pelaigo- 
niuus. This set of 12 for 5 l 12 varieties, my selection, btw 
equally good kinds, 4s. All strong, h althy, autamn-stnw» 
young plants, from single pots, eoota packed separately in 
damp Moss Cash with order. Free by return.—BB t. 
VICAR, F.R.H.8.. Bvenon Vioarage, Bawtry, Notts. _ 

(GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—20 strong, 

vj healthy young plants, ohoioest kinds, from singleJ***j 
correctly named,_p*oked separately In damp Moss: J av 
Pelargonium •, 3 Pearson’s Geranium*, 2 Fuabilaa, f Ooleaeee. 


return. Gash with order.—BE V. VICAR, F.R.H.B., 

frer, 
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TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 

The Tufted Pansy (Viola) ia one of the best 
plants of all for beds. Unfortunately, a large 
number of gsrdeners have beeome interested in 
a form of the Pansy which, when first purchased, 
promised well, and the colours were charmingly 
diversified. It is no unoommon experience to 
see large numbers of plants of a very indifferent 
strain pnrehafed by good gardeners. The 
plants are set off to the greatest advantage on 
the costers’ barrows and by many florists, who, 
probably for want of knowledge, offer a very 
inferior form of Pansy for sale in the early spring 
and snmmer. For the same cost the beautiful 
free-flowering Tufted Pansies (Violas) may be 
purchased. Readers of these notes have prob¬ 
ably observed how the plants bought from the 
costers and others have succeeded splendidly for 
a time, flowering freely and promising a 
prolonged display of blossom, but suoh plants 
nave invariably with the approach of warmer 
weather died off in large numbers, leaving those 
which remain very sickly in appearance and an 
eyesore so long as their presenoe is retained in 
tne border. Now, this type of the flower can 
never be considered pretty when compared with 
the true tufted form of it, the extended culti¬ 
vation of which I wish to Btrongly advocate in 
both small and large gardens. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas) may be obtained at a 
very low cost. The majority of the best kinds 
suitable for bedding may be purchased at half- 
a-crown a dozen, and if a larger number be 
required they are far cheaper, one hundred 
plants being secured for an outlay of twelve 
shillings only. For the south of England these 
are best planted in the early part of March, at 
which period of the year most of the Viola 
specialists are in a position to supply nicely 
rooted plants. 

The preparation of the beds and borders now 
needs a little attention. As opportunities 
ooenr, and when the weather is what is generally 
termed "open,” the portion of the garden 
assigned for this purpose should be deeply 
dug and turned up roughly. As it is highly 
probable we may have some sharp frosts within 
the next few weeks, the soil thus turned up will 
beeome sweetened and rendered friable for 
planting when the proper time arrives. After 
the severest of the weather is over turn over the 
soil again, on this occasion working in some 
well-rotted manure, using for preference, if the 
composition of the soil be light in oharacter, 
thoroughly rotten cow-manure. Under such 
favourable circumstances the plants should 
ultimately succeed well. In order to ensure the 
delivery of the plants at the proper time, it is 
desirable that the order should be sent in good 
time, with the request for the delivery on a 
certain date. 

By the middle of Maroh, therefore, everything 
should be in readiness. For greater convenience 
when planting, a quantity of nioely-sifted soil 
should be prepared, made up of eaual parts of 
loam and leaf-soil, with a free use of ooarse sand. 
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This should be well mixed. When the plants 
arrive it is desirable before planting to prepare 
a eolation of the following description : Dissolve 
2 oz. of soft-soap in a gallon of water, and when 
quite ready immerse the whole of the foliage 
and stem of each plant in the solution. By this 
means insect pests are easily destroyed, and the 
immediate future of the plant, to a large extent, 
ensured. Failure to comply with this condition 
invariably brings disaster. When planting 
make the hole about 4 inches to 5 inches deep, 
placing some of the light oompost just referred 
to in the bottom of eaoh hole. Spread out the 
roots of the plant when placing it in position, 
working in round it more of the same material, 
finally earthing up all round, so that the plants 
may become quickly established. They should 
be protected from the cold easterly and north¬ 
easterly winds prevalent at that time of year, 
and should the sun be rather warm, they will 
also need protection from this. Therefore, 
make a rule to place a pot over each plant in sn 
inverted position during the day, removing the 
pots at night if there is no danger of a frost. 
Readers of Garden ino because of this must not 
infer that the Tufted Pansy is a tender subject 
and needs coddling, as the reverse is the case. 
Only it is necessary to take a little care and 
afford protection until the plants are established, 
and this should be accomplished in about a week 
or ten days. One point of importance to which 
attention should be drawn is the massing of 
colours. Far more beautiful effects are obtained 
if the blending of colonrs be observed. This oan 
be carried ont just as well by devoting a bed to 
one colour, supposing there are a number of beds 
to be filled, or in the ease of a large border, the 
oolours may be masted together. 

The following varieties should meet the needs 
of all readers, and as they are well-tried sorts, 
and some of the most inexpensive ones, they are 
within the reach of all— 

Yellow varieties —Ardwell Gem, Bullion, 
George Muirhead, Lemon Queen, Wonder, Lord 
Elcho. 

White and blush-coloured varieties.— 
Countess of Hopetoun, Sylvia, Blush Queen, 
Christiana, Marchioness of Tweeddale. 

Purple, blue, and lilac varieties.— Blue 
Gown, Crimson King, Sweet Lavender, Border 
Witeb, William Niel, Archie Grant, Charm. 

Edged flowers. —White Duchess, Duchess 
of Fife, Goldfinch, Blue Cloud, Aecushla. 

Blotched and shaded flowers.— Princess 
Beatrice, Iona, Mrs. H. Bellamy, Dorothy Ten¬ 
nant, Mrs. C. F. Gordon, The Mearns. 

Six miniature-flowered varieties. —Vio¬ 
letta (white), Piootee (white, edged blue), Ophir 
(yellow, with white margin), Ron&lda (blush), 
Emilia (white and yellow), Marginata (white, 
with pale bine border). D. B. Crane. 


Coreopsis grandiflora. — As pointed 
out by "A.” (psge 711), it is unwise to treat 
this beautiful (%reopsis as a perennial. I have 
rarely been able to save plants that have 
flowered freely, even by picking off the blooms 
as soon as their petals began to fade, and now 
raise a batch from seed each year. The 


lengthened period of bloom, often exceeding 
four months, seems to exhanst the plants to 
such an extent as to leave insufficient vitality to 
carry them through the winter, but with strong 
oung plants to take the place of those that 
ave flowered an even better display is assured 
than if the old ones are retained. It ia certainly 
a subject that should be grown in every garden, 
giving, as it does, a wealth of colour in the open 
ground, and a continuous supply of blossom for 
indoor decoration. The long stalked blooms, 
sometimes over 3 inches in diameter, are most 
ornamental when arranged loosely in tall vases, 
and associate their rich golden tints with every 
speoies of floral arrangement.— Lanscombb. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

There are few, if any, hardy plants so uneatis- 
factory in many places as these. I do not say 
all, because that would be contrary to my own 
experience; but the failures are sufficiently 
numerous at the present time to prove that 
there are few places in which they will go on 
for many years in a healthy condition. I hat 
they will thrive when grown in large pots or 
tubs for three or four years is well known, and 
it is equally evident that in the majority of 
cases the same plants get sickly without any 
apparent reason. No matter how the plants are 
treated—whether cultivated in pots or in the 
open ground—they decline in vigour after 
they have occupied the same soil for the above- 
mentioned time. This conclusively proves, to 
my mind, that these Hellebores are very fasti¬ 
dious as to the soil, and unless they get a root 
medium that just suits them they only thrive 
for a few years. In a garden which I have known 
well for the past seven years twenty-four plants 
were distributed about the borders at the com¬ 
mencement of that time, and no plants could 
have done better than these up to two years ago. 
At that time they began to decline in vigour—so 
much so, in fact, that last summer being so hot 
and dry, the plants which occupied the most 
snnny positions are now almost dead, while only 
eight of the whole number are in a satisfactory 
condition. I have watched the behaviour of 
these plants, and many others besides my own 
for some time past, and it is quite evident that 
the dry summers of 1893 and 1895 were the 
principal canse of failure. Christmas Roses 
should be grown in the shade or in the full sun. 
In my garden, if they are given 2 feet in depth 
of good soil aud all the moisture they require in 
dry weather, they thrive as well in the sun as 
in the shade for four or five years, and then 
gradually decline in health. Those plants, how¬ 
ever, which do not get all the root-moisture they 
want have lost nearly all their leaves and may 
be set down as a failure. These facts go to 
show that if there is any doubt about the 
plants getting all the attention they require 
in dry weather they should be planted in posi¬ 
tions where the midday and afternoon sun do 
not reach them. As a matter of fact they do 
not want any sun at all, only the flowers would 
be very late in opening if the plants were grown 
quite in the shade o 1 a north wall or building. 
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Returning to the subject of cultiv&ting these 
plants in large pots or tabs, I have not yet met 
'with an example that was in perfeob health and 
vigour that had occupied the same tub for more 
than four years. My experience is the same in 
the case of those planted out in the ground. My 
advice, therefore, is that if at that time they 
show signs of declining vigour they should be 
taken up and divided, and placed in new soil. 
The autumn is, I find, the best to take up or 
divide these plants, and the sooner it is done 
after the end of August the becter, as at that 
time new roots are being sent out from near the 
crown of the plant. J. C. Clarke. 


QARD1N WORK. * 

Conservatory. 

Tea and Noisette Roses will soon be plentiful. Safrano 
planted out in a li*hfc position is useful for cutting 
in the bud state. It is a free-growing Rose, and free 
growth is necessary to obtain abundance of flowers. There 
are several old Roses, such as Elisa Sauvage, Lam ar gue, 
and Moiret, that we used to grow under gloss years ago, 
that will still be found useful for Ailing a lofty house. 
Moiret we have specially fine at this season. Under glass in 
water the flowers are white, but later on there will be a 
Pl“k in the petals, and in the open air there wiU 
still be more colour. When allowed to grow freely, this 
Rose will fill a large space, and is rarely without blossoms 
for cutting. Where Lucullas are grown as bushes in the 
border they should be pruned back rather hard now. 
When grown as wall plants so much pruning will not be 
necessary, as the young shoots may be tied in so long as 
there is wall space to be covered. All plants will require 
more water now, and liquid-manure should be given to 
those things coming into bloom. Oinerarias, if well-grown, 
will be useful now, but there is always some trouble in keep¬ 
ing these free from green-fly, and to be effective it is neces¬ 
sary to do this. We find it better and cheaper to dip these 
plants in a solution of Sunlight-soap, having a bath of soap 
and water and another bath of clean water close, so that 
as the plant is taken from the soapy water it Is immedi¬ 
ately dipped in the clean water. This dipping should be 
done for the last time Just before the flowers begin to 
expand. Passion-flowers and other climbers will soon 
begin to gro v now, and it will better as soon as the young 
shoots are an inch or two long to disbud all the weak 
shoots. Foroed flowers will be coming on rapidly now. 
Standard Roses established in pots are very useful in a large 
house, as the long stems can be hidden among other 
things. This is a good way of utilising Standard Teas. 

Stove. 

Vaporise occasionally to keep out insects; this is better 
and more economical than waiting till the insects are 
numerous before using the remedy. It will soon be time 
now to repot Allamandas, Olerodendrons, and other 
deciduous climbers. Bottom-heat will be useful after 
repotting to get the roots quickly into action. Not 
much water will be required for a time after repotting. 
This applies to all plants recently potted, especially at 
this season. Dindrobiums and other Orchids ooming 
into bloom must be kept moist at the root. Those 
plants making or oomtnencing to make growth will also 
require more water as the dajs lengthen, and the atmos¬ 
pheric moisture should also be increased. Water for 
syringing must be pure and of the same temperature as 
the atmosphere of the house. Cuttings of all subjects 
likely to be useful should be taken now and plunged in 
bottom-heat. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Up to the present there has been no frost sharp enough 
to hurt anything under a glass roof, and bulbs that were 
potted early will now be ooming into flower. If frost comes 
these should be protected at night with paper covers, and 
If very severe a part of the roof might be covered with 
mats or canvas. Tree Peonies will soon be moving. 
Indian and other Rhododendrons will be swelling their 
buds. These are all charming things for the cold house. 
Lapagerias and Camellias wiU do very weU planted out in 
a oold house. Watering must he done if required on the 
mornings of flee days, when the lights can be opened to let 
out the damp; but no water will be required during 
frosty weather. Top-drtss Auriculas, and either dip the 
plants or dust with Tobaoco-powder should there be any 
appearance of green-fly. Give air freely in mild weather. 

Early Vinery. 

Stopping at the first or second leaf must have prompt 
attention. It is better to allow two leaves to remain 
as it can he done withont crowding. The laterals must 
be tied regularly so as to fill up all the space between 
the rods with healthy foliage. The tying-down must be 
done gradually and with care. If a shoot splinters off a 
blank will be left that will be difficult to fill up. The Vines 
should be trained not less than 13 inches from the glass ; 
especially is this important in modern houses where the 
roof is nearly all glass. Night temperature at this stage, 
when the bunches are developing, should not be less than 
from GO degs. to 65 degs. If the roots are inside, see that 
they are in a moist condition. Take the ohili off all 
water used. Commence to thin the berries as soon as It 
can be seen which are taking the lead. 

Gold Frame. 

Tbs lights may be drawn off hardy subjects, such as 
Cauliflowers, Violets, Carnations, etc., every fine day. 
Auriculas and choloe Primulas must he freed from weeds 
and all decaying matter and have a light irnsring 

Window Gardening. 

here are plenty of flowers now in bulbs—Cyclamens, 
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Primulas, Cinerarias, etc. The other day I saw a group of 
Cypripediums in the window of a town house bright and 
freeh. The common O. insigne is not difficult to grow 
and keep in health. Foliage must he kept clean by 
sponging. The best Palms for rooms are Kentias, and 
these are fairly cheap now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Prepare beds in shady corners for hardy Ferns. It is 
not always convenient to obtain stones or vitrified bricks. 
These add to the picturesque appearance of the group. 
Old retorts from the gasworks when broken up are very 
suitable for making rockeries for Ferns and alpines, and if 
washed over with cement the effect is much better. The 
same course may be taken when clinkers or vitrified bricks 
are used. It is too soon to plant hardy Ferns yet. April 
will be time enough, or just before the Ferns begin to 
grow. Alpine plants will move successfully about the 
same time ; but the positions may be made now to allow 
for settling. Most of our native Ferns will grow in good 
ordinary soil. Anything small or delicate may have a 
little leaf-mould and sand, or a little crushed stone. The 
Primula family and hardy Cyclamens should he grouped 
on the shady aide. Beds for Rhododendrons should be 
prepared now for planting in April. The beds may be 
edged with hardy Heaths, and LUium auratum and other 
Lilies may be planted in open spots among the shrubs. 
The Lilies may he started in pots plunged in a cold-pit till 
required. The season has been remarkably open and mild, 
and planting has been going on all the season, enabling 
nurserymen to clear off a good deal of stock. Many think 
that if the planting cannot be done by the end of Novem¬ 
ber it will be better to wait till another season. This la a 
mistake. Well-prepared trees and shrubs never need be 
lost by transplanting if properly cared for. Bat for spring 
planting I should obtain the shrubs as near home as 
possible. 

Fruit Garden. 

The birds will soon be busy among the buds unless pre¬ 
cautions are taken. The remedy is to dust with lime or 
to syringe with a mixture of soft-soap and lime or soot. 
Where the Gooseberry-caterpillar has been troublesome, 
remove 3 inches of soil from under the bushes, and bury it 
in some deep hole or trench, where the insects cannot 
work through, and fill up under the bushes with soil from 
a fresh spot. Mix a little lime with the soil, and if neces¬ 
sary add a mulch of good manure. Gooseberries and 
Currants bear heavy crops, and should be well nourished. 
Apple-trees Infested with American-bUght or the Cotton- 
aphis should be thoroughly cleansed with Sunlight-soap, 
well washed into the crevices. Tbe insects descend into 
the earth and feed upon the roots in winter; therefore, 
one or even two dressings will not get rid of the pests in 
bad coses. It will soon he necessary to get the Peaches 

E raned and trained. It is a mistake to cue young trees so 
ard back as Is frequently done. Remove the soft points, 
and bring the shoots os near the borisontol as is con¬ 
sistent with the proper furnishing of the walL In all cases 
the centre of young trees should be kept open in training, 
and room should be left for laying in the side-shoots. 

Vegetable Garden. 

In the outdoor department we must be guided by the 
weather. There is not much gained by being in a harry 
to sow seeds ir the ground Is wet and oold. Bat in every 
garden there should be a raised early border of sufficient 
size to raise a few early things, and generally at this 
season, if the weather is open, Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Spinach, Parsley If required, Onions, 
and Leeks may be sown in small quantities. Early Pota¬ 
toes may also be planted for the first crop, and the old- 
fashioned plan of sheltering the seed-beds with Btraw may 
be adopted with advantage. We have had a mild winter 
so far, but we may yet have severs frost. Those who 
have room to spare in the greenhouse may grow a few 
early Potatoes iu 10-inch pots, three sets in e&oh pot; the 
sets should have beeu started two or three weeks ago. 
This adds much to the earliness of the orop. If there is 
frame or pit room to spare, dwarf Peas, such as Chelsea 
Gem, may be planted in rows across the pit. If there is a 
warm-pit with a temperature of 60 degs. or so, French 
Beans may be planted, and Lettuoes may be sown or 
planted in the frames in which Asparagus has been forced. 
Paris Mariiet turns in very quickly. E. Hoboat. 


THIS OOMING WORK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
1st to February 8th, 

Etch day brings its work, and often more than can be 
done, and it is good advioe to do the work nearest at 
hand when in a dilemma as to what to do first. We gener¬ 
ally, as regards the outside work, watch the weather. We 
do not like sowing seeds or planting anything when the 
surface is wet and sticky. Should it ever be necessary to 
do this we have light planks, whioh are laid on the sur¬ 
face to walk upon. The early Peas are up and have just 
had the sticks placed to them, more because of the shelter 
afforded than for support at present. A second sowing of 
Peas has been made in the early border, and a couple of 
rows of William ths First will he sown across one of the 
quarters iu a day or two. Radishes, Carrots, and Pota¬ 
toes are ooming on in hot-beds, and a succession will be 
planted so that a regular supply may be had when once 
we begin drawing for use. The average oook will give the 
gardener no peace when forced crops oome in unless a 
supply is ready day by day. This is particularly the case 
with Mushrooms; therefore, the momenta bed is exhausted 
or does not pay for its room, it must come out, and a new 
bed be made in its place. The same remark applies to 
Seakale and Rhubarb. We have still a few Eadives left, 
but blanched and forced Ohioory will soon take the place 
of Eodive now. Green Tarragon is valuable always for 
flavouring salads, and we always keep a stock of Chervil 
where it can be easily sheltered, with a few plants in pots 
in a pit where it oan be sheltered from frost. Pruned 
Psaoheson south wall. Buds are swelling, and ws like to 
get this work dons before ths bads get too forward, as 
every branoh is washed with Gishunt compound before 
n ai l ing up. Out off a lot of Apple and Pear-shoots for 


•dons, as we have in view several Apple and Pear-trees 
that ws think of renewing. The grafts are laid in on the 
north ride of a wall. Took up all the Seakale we intend 
forcing this season, and laid the roots in a cool, shady bor¬ 
der. If frost oomes they will be covered with litter, so as 
to be available any time. We have several beds of Seakale 
which come on naturally, with only a ridge of ashes over 
the rows of crowns. Pat in a lot of cuttings of various 
things, including a lot of Zonal “ Geraniums," in beat. 
Sowed Verbenas and Petunias for bedding. These require 
time to get strong. Potted off Lobelias. 
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vans AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Quince (Cydonia). — Heavily-perfumed fruit 
•cents many an old garden ana fruit store in 
autumn ; the housewife flavours dainty preserve 
with it, and as it hangs upon the gnarled boughs, 
the heavy golden lump gives to the spreading 
tree picturesque beauty. This tree is the 
common Quinoe, less common now than a few 
years ago, when the Quince was grown in most 
gardens. Apart from its fruit, it should enjoy 
popularity, being beautiful and interesting when 
old, and a companion to the leafy Mulberry, 
that we expeet to see on the outskirts of the 
lawn in all well-planted plaoes. The Cydonia 
family gives us, too, the handsome Japanese 
Quinoe (C. japonica), one of the most popular of 
all flowering trees, spreading, leafy, and often 
bearing its clusters of crimson flowers far into 
the autumn. The large, pippin-like spicy 
fruits make excellent preserve, though few seem 
to know of their value. Last autumn the bushes 
bore large orops, whioh as a rule are wasted. 
Of the Japanese Quince there are several 
varieties, some of poor colour, aod not wanted 
in the garden. The species is beautiful, but we 
have richer coloured varieties, one named cardi- 
nalis having intense crimson flowers. Princepe 
is brilliant scarlet, nivalis pare white, and rosea 
soft rose-pink. First, however, get the decided 
seifs, as effective as almost any flowering shrub 
of English gardens. Twigs oat for vases look 
well, simply arranged, as one would Apple- 
blossom, in some quaint jar. 

Disfontainea spinosa.— In warm sonthern 
gardens this is quite hardy, not ao, however, in 
colder counties. Where it is happy few shrubs 
posse* greater charm, the Holly-like dense 
green foliage in strong contrast to bold, tabular 
flowers of a brilliant scarlet, tipped with richest 
yellow. In Devonshire and sonthern Irish 
gardens one often sees the Desfontainea flower¬ 
ing profusely. 

lhb Brush Bush (Euoiyphia pinnatifolia) is 
not often seen in gardens, as it is one of the 
later introductions. I sometimes get sprays 
sent to me, and very beautiful are the large 
Roee-like flowers, pure white, with a bunch 
of stamens in the oentre to give colour. As 
far as I have seen this Euoryphia is hardy, 
and if sufficiently so to stand severe winters it 
will be welcome. It is deciduous, and flowers 
in late summer. As it comes from Chili the 
warm oorner should be given to it until it* 
frost-resisting powers have been proved. 

Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora).—This 
is also called a Spiraea, and belongs to the same 
family. Bat it is distinot from toe Spiraeas we 
are familiar with, and a lovely shrub, as rare as 
an exotic, however, as so many of the beautiful 
flowering trees and shrubs that are so little 
known or asked for that nurserymen never keep 
them in stock. The Pearl Bush is graceful in 
growth, from 8 feet to 10 feet in height, and 
blooms in May, the flowers of purest white 
appearing with the opening leaf-buds. For that 
reason it is best to give a rather sheltered posi¬ 
tion as a protection to the early blossom. 

Golden Bell (Foraythia).—A pretty English 
name for the Forsythias is Golden Bell, the 
flowers hanging on the leafless shoots like little 
bells of brightest yellow. Spring has come when 
the Forsythias blossom, and in ordinary soil they 
will give their fountains of golden flowers. F. 
Buspensa is the one to select from this small 
throng, a rampant, vigorous shrub, a half¬ 
climber, wreathed in blossom in early spring, 
and a casoade of gold when the shoots are 
allowed to fall over stump or wall, unrestricted 
by silly pruning or objeotionable ties. Nothing 
more is wanted than the removal of poor wood, 
to get stronger growths an opportunity to 
elop. I saw in the Royal Gartens, K*w, » 
good use made of the Forsythia. It filled a bed 
Original from 
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°“ J" 1 ® turf, one plant being fixed to a stout 
stick driven in the centre of the bed, and the 
shoots permitted to go their own way, falling 
over gracefully. A brilliant pioture of grateful 
oolour is presented before the leaves have ex¬ 
panded to the quickening sunshine. There are 
other Foray thias, one oalled F. intermedia, so 
named because it is intermediate in growth and 
flowering to the parents, F. suspensa and F. 
viridisaima, which is far stiffer in growth and 
almost a bush, the flowers appearing rather later 
than those of F. suspensa. Forsythias may also 
be treated like Deutzias, and lifted to give early 
flowers for the greenhouse. E. T. C. 


the lawn, but a very useful one for deooration, 
its light feathery foliage being very acceptable 
for many purposes. It is rather tender in a 
young state, and is a long time in making 
headway; it is, however, with its delicate 
foliage quite a unique tree, and should be 
inoluded in all good collections. E. 


and very stiff and formal in habit. However, it 
may be included in large collections, a 9 it is a 
novel tree and merits its name of Tiger’s-tail 
Spruce, for a thioket of young specimens would 
be almost as impenetrable as the well-known 
Wait-a-bit Thorns. Both these Firs, natives of 
Japan, are comparatively new to this country, 
and there are as yet no large specimens. The 


Indian Spruce (Abies Smithiana or A. morinda) 
(see cut) is, I consider, one of the handsomest of 


Flowering shrubs. —Beds of these may 
have their final tidying up for the season, any little 
pruning required finished, and when, as often 
happens, the beds are in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of trees and are fairly covered with 
autumn leaves, the latter can have a thin coat¬ 
ing of half decomposed leaf-soil shaken over 
them instead of raking over the beds. This 
treatment may be specially recommended for 
hardy Azaleas and all shallow-rooting American 
plants, and on poor, dry soils, if cow-manure can 
oe substituted for the leaf-soil, so much the 


its class, and one of those trees that harmonise 
well with almost any surroundings. It is seen 
to great advantage on a slope, with its graceful 
feathery outline backed up by some large 
deciduous trees, and it is almost impossible 
when viewing it in such a position to realise its 
close affinity to such formal Spruces as nigra, 
pungens, and polita. Cedrus atlantica var! 


A FEW OF THE RARER CONIFERS. 

I think the charge of lack of variety often laid 
to the account of planters of deoiduous trees 
might, in many cases, be aptly applied to 
Conifers. True, there are establishments where 


be substituted for the leaf-soil, 
better. Whilst on this Bubject I should like to 
caution those who are answerable for the cutting 
in connection with the flower-basket to be very 
careful in their treatment of hardy Azaleas. 
The careless flower-gatherer is apt to nip here 
and there, spoiling the appearance of the plants, 
and encouraging a lot of small growth that is of 
no use whatever, besides damaging the prospeots 
of a good display of flower for the next season. 
The proper way is to take those flowers that 
are on straggling, awkwardly placed shoots, 
cutting to a back break that is likely to develop 
into a strong serviceable shoot. The ordinary 
A. pontica, about the sweetest member of the 
family, as it is when in a mass one of the most 
showy, was planted here rather largely in the 
old days, but, unfortunately, in rather a strange 
manner, dotted here and there among common 
Rhododendrons instead of in bold masses. No 
notice was taken of them for many years, the 
consequence being that in the majority of 
cases the Rhododendrons had nearly smothered 
them, and the Azaleas grew tall, but very 
straggling. By dint, however, of heading them 
back and cutting the Rhododendrons well away 
from them we have converted them into very 
fair specimens, and very effective they are in 
the flowering season—dense masses of yellow 
set, as it were, in a framework of ever¬ 
greens.— E. 

WlBtarla mult) jug a.— Some fifteen years 
ago a deal of attention was directed to this 
Wistaria, it being at times spoken of as superior 
” sinensis. Among 

—-— 

length of 1 yard. 


to the old and well-known W. sinensis. A _ v 

other qualities claimed for it was the faot that 
the flower racemes reached a length of 1 yard. 
Time has, however, proved that it is not so free- 

s are 


flowering as the old kind, and the flowers_ 

much smaller and distributed at wider intervals 
so that it is not nearly so showy as 
* i. At the same time it is 
some racemes 
ile Show were 


on the stem, t " ‘ " 

the typical W. sinensis. _ 

both pretty and interesting, and 
of it shown in 1894 at the Temj 
about 30 inches long. 


1275.— Treatment of ground.— You 

made a grievous mistake when you sold the top 
spit of good soil, as n w it will cost you more to 
gettheremaininggrotLadintogood condition than 
vou could have made by the sale of the top spit. 
What is still more, you might have had a 
productive garden at once if you had retained 
the top earth ; but now it will take you several 
years to get it into a fertile condition. You 
will have to use manure freely every year for 
some time. You had better commence by 
digging up the ground 18 inches deep, being 
careful to keep the good soil at the top. You 
oan do this by having a wide trench and stirring 


Branch of the Indian Spruce (Abies Smithiana (A. morinda). 


the latter are to be seen in great variety, but in 
the majority of cases this is not the case, 
Wellingtonias, Araucarias, one or two Spruces, 
and Lawson Cypress being largely in the 
ascendant. This is more to be deplored, as 
Wellingtonias are certainly not good subjects 
for the landscape. As the planting season is at 
hand I may, perhaps, call attention to a few of 
the less known Conifers that are preferable for 
many sites to those above named. Of the Silver 
Firs, Abies braohyphylla is, perhaps, one of the 
very best, and is, in fact, one of the coming 
Conifers. It lacks the stiffness and formality of 
the old Pinsapo or the newer polita, and yet 
forms a very shapely tree, and, given a favour¬ 
able site (in our case a sheltered, low-lying 
spot), it grows at a great pace, its leader 
averaging an annual growth of more than 
24 inches, whilst it is well furnished throughout. 
I oannot recommend Abie^ polita so strongly 
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lawn, and the silvery hue of its foliage is almost 
as bright as the underneath view of the Silver 
Firs. It is difficult to say to what dimensions 
this tree is likely to attain in England, as it waB 
not introduced until 1843. The few specimens 

1 have seen are of comparatively slow growth. 
Sequoia sempervirens, although introduced 
about the same time as gigantea, never seems to 
have attained the popularity of the latter tree ; 
it is, however, a magnificent Conifer, and 
promises to rival in this country the dimensions 
of the largest Silver Firs. The best specimen 
in the grounds here was planted about 1850, and 
is now over 80 feet high, and 12 feet in girth at 

2 feet from the ground. I certainly think it 
might be planted more frequently as a specimen 
tree instead of gigantea, as it has not the stiff 
appearance of that variety. One of the few 
deciduous trees classed as a Conifer (Taxodium 
distichum) is not only an ornamental tree for 


A 
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the plants already in the pots in May. Plant 
them out in good rich soil and an open situa¬ 
tion, 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and in August and 
September you will have a fine display, if the 
right sorts are chosen. Take up the roots in 
the autumn, as soon as the tops are touched by 


Mossy lawns.—I am anxious to know the 
best cure for Moss on lawns ? There are large 
lawns about the house which are simply covered 
with Moss. For the last three springs guano 
has been lightly sprinkled over the lawns, but 
it has done no apparent good. The ground is 
remarkably clayey and heavy. I am anxious to 
learn the most effective and quickest way of 
killing the Moss and promoting growth of Grass ? 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX. 

A 8PL1NDTD flower for colour and effect is the 
Herbaceous Phlox. It is as varied almost as 
any garden flower in range of colouring and 
habit of growth. We have yet to see the Phlox 
well placed in gardens, the stilted, ugly regi¬ 
mental fashion of sticking it in rows in the border 
or elsewhere not revealing that wealth of colour¬ 
ing that is seen when boldly grouped by itself or 
associated with things of similar expression. The 
Herbaceous Phlox is divided into two distinct 
sections. One is the early or summer-flowering, 
issuing from P. suffruticosa, and creating gay 
masses of bloom during .Tune and July. A suitable 
selection of these should be made to get colour 
into the garden as early in the summer as 
possible, finishing with the taller kinds that have 
come through hybridising such North American 
species as P. paniculata, P. decussata, and others. 
The great point is to get a good selection of 
varieties, and if all crude, harsh, and unpleasant 
colours are eradicated, a charming series 
will remain. In the Herbaceous Phlox, perhaps 
more than in any other flower, there is a surfeit 
of poor colours—magentas, dingy mauve, 
unhealthy-looking lilaos, and washy tints 

that we hope never to see again. Why ._ 

raisers will persist in offeringsuch colours 
I do not know, unless, as is possibly the 
case, there is a charm to some people in 
novelty, whether the variety be an out¬ 
rage against good taste or not. Etna is 
one of the best of all the Phloxes, its I 
flowers rioh scarlet, decided, and well- 
shaped, borne, too, in dense heads, which 
in the sunshine of a summer or early | 
autumn day are as brilliant as the 
gaudiest Pelargonium. 

Among the earlier flowering Phloxes 
we may mention a few of the beat as r • 
a guide to those who intend to grow 
this perennial. A fine white is Ava¬ 
lanche. This is the variety that stands 
out among all others in the large col¬ 
lection of Phloxes in the Chiswick Gar- 


%* Moss on lawns is usually the result of 
deficient drainage, poverty of the soil, or a com¬ 
bination of both. As the application of guano 
has been productive of little or no benefit, want 
of drainage would appear to be the most probable 
cause. In the case of a heavy or clay soil, free 
drainage is a most important point, and without 
it good turf cannot be obtained, or, at the best, 
will never wear well. Before proceeding to 
extreme measures, however, try the effect of a 
sprinkling or two of lime (fresh) in fine powder, 
and in March or April give a good dressing 
of a rich compost, consisting of fine light 
soil or road-scrapings, with an equal quantity 
of decayed manure or leaf-mould, a good 
sprinkling of soot, and a little superphosphate 
or bone-meal. If this does not strengthen the 


o; obtaining good plants, is by cuttings of the 
roots. Judging by appearances, there is no 
indication that the plant will increase in this 
way, as all the growth usually springs from a 
forked head at the crown. But if a plant is 
lifted and some of the roots detached and cut 
into lengths of a couple of inches, or even less, a 
good stock may soon be obtained. The stronger 
roots will even bear being halved or quartered, 
though such extremes are rarely needful outside 
a uuisery. Insert the pieces ot roots in a pot in 
sandy soil with the apex just protruding, and, 
where possible, place them in warmth in the 
greenhouse, or, better still, in slight bottom- 
heat. In a few weeks small breaks will appear, 
and as these progress, gradually harden off and 
treat subsequently in the usual way of cuttings. 
By the month of June, with careful treatment, 
the young plants will be ready for planting out 
in their permanent positions.—E. 

The Elecampane (Inula helenium).—I 
suppose we may consider this one of our noblest 
British plants. It attains magnificent dimen¬ 
sions, and I know nothing so appropriate and 
effective for flanking or backing up groups of 
Lilies. Established stools in rich land throw up 
spikes 7 feet high, and the shuttlecock arrange¬ 
ment of the enormous radical leaves is telling to 
a degree. I have seen them 3 feet to 4 feet long 
and nearly 1 foot wide. It is needless to des¬ 
cribe further to show the many uses that a 
stately plant like this may be put—in shrub¬ 
beries as isolated specimens bordering lawns, 
sunny, but sheltered hillsides, or even the wild 
garden where there is but partial shade. In every 
way it is a reliable plant if you give it good deep 
soil and keep it clear of other plants. For small 
gardens I should say that it would be totally out 
of place.—J. 


rather tall kind, the habit of growth 
quite branching, is Lafayette, the flowers 
mauve, with a tinge of blush, set off by 
a rose-coloured eye. It is not poor in 
colour, as perhaps the description of tho 
shades would suggest. Other good 
varieties are G. W. Collock, crimsoD, lEsl 
plant compact in habit; John Anderson, 
rich rose ; John Forbes, rosy-pink ; Earl 
of Mar, rich crimson self; Albert Crousse, 
vermilion ; Alice Henderson, delicate rose ; and 
W. Robinson, the beat of all herbaoeous Phloxes, 
its colour a delicate salmon-rose tint. One of 
the best of the delicate lilac-tinted kinds is 
Eugene Danzanvilliers. 

The herbaceous Phlox is not at all difficult to 
grow if the soil is made fairly rioh, well dug, 
and rotten manure incorporated with it. Tne 
planter should remember it is a vigorous 
perennial, and, especially in very hot seasons, 
suffers greatly if the soil be poor and dry. 
Phloxes are not averse to moisture, and even 
when in quite moist places are perfectly happy, 
although on borders or in beds they succeed 
well, proving during the summer months 
among the showiest and finest features in the 
garden. A good way to propagate is by 
cuttings to get thoroughly sturdy plants, not 
relying, as is so often done, upon root-divisions, 
these being got from old worn-out plants, a mat 
of growth, the result of years’ sojourn in the 
same spot. If to be divided, take the outer 
growths, which are strong, and not weak and 
starved, as those in the centre of the clump. 

We hope herbaceous Pioxes will be taken in 
hand and made to contribute their quota of 
beauty to the garden in the summer months. 
They are, in their many lovely gradations of 
colour, little known, though familiar in the 
borders, where they are often shown in a formal, 


White Herbaceous Phlox (Avalanche). 


Grass and reduce the Moss the lawn must be 
drained. 

April or October, put in 


Pare off all the tuif, preferably in 

__ r _ :j 2-inch drains all over 

the ground, about G feet apart, with plenty of 
brick rubble over each, then dig over, level, and 
roll the ground, put down 2 inches of fresh, 
' *" ’* ’ * A --f on 


level, and 


clean coal-ashes (sifted), and relay the turf 

This will effect a complete and permanent 

cure. 

Dahlias. — Are Dahlias difficult to grow 
from cuttings? Would cuttings obtained in 
February or March bloom this year ? I wish to 
have a good show of Dahlias in my garden this 
year. Will you, therefore, please give me some 
advice a? to getting together a good stock ? I 


this. 
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fished (early in June), or else to wait and obtain 
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NOTES ON ROCKFOILS (SAXIFRAGES). 
To the lover of alpine plants there are but few 
genera that can in any way compare with that 
noted above for affording so much that is beau¬ 
tiful and interesting during the early months of 
the year. Slow in growth it may be said of 
some, but that is theirs by nature, and in this, 
at least, nature is not to be hurried to any con¬ 
siderable extent. I have no intention of dealing 
with the subject fully, but merely to direct at¬ 
tention to some of the rarer and more interest¬ 
ing, and of the crustaceous kinds more particu¬ 
larly, for these are a host in themselves, and, in 
point of fact, embrace the very cream of this 
extensive and variable, as well as interesting 
group. Though I shall refer in detail to the 
most important points concerning their cultiva¬ 
tion, I may here mention what I regard as one 
of the chief mistakes in their general cultivation. 
It is briefly this: The selection of spots which 
in summer are much too hot and dry for them ; 
whereas they delight in positions almost the re¬ 
verse. But some may say that these very plants 
inhabit alpine regions at considerable elevation, 
and thrive in the Assures of the rock. Quite so, 
and therein lies the secret, for in such positions 
their roots are constantly cool, and are ever 
being supplied with fresh moisture by the melt¬ 
ing snow. In this country we oannot imitate 
this, and even if we could, it doeB not follow 
that it would prove a success, since the other 
conditions also granted by nature may be alto¬ 
gether wanting when under cultivation, so that 
we have to devise the best means we can to ac¬ 
commodate these alpines in our gardens to day. 
Happily, however, the requirements of many of 
them are very simple, and a large proportion of 
them may be grown in the majority of English 
gardens. In their native country these lovely 
alpine plants are found growing on sloping 
ledges of rock or in Assures, into whioh their 
roots frequently descend to a great depth, and 
with, perhaps, little or no soil about them. 
This fact, however, need not trouble anyone in 
making a selection of soil suitable to grow them 
in, as many—indeed, the majority—do remark¬ 
ably well in the hundred and one different 
classes of soil known as loam in various parts of 
the country, and anyone who may wish for a 
suitable soil in which to grow Saxifrages well, 
the crustaceous kinds in particular, may easily 
have it by taking a good loam and adding good 
sharp grit or finely-broken brick material. 
Sometimes the fancy runs for more elaborate 
mixtures, but of the many examples I have seen 
thus treated the plants have in no wise been 
superior, but frequently the reverse. By wav 
of experiment, some years ago I potted a batch 
of S. Burseriana in soil mixed for potting 
Fuchsias and decorative Pelargoniums, which 
contained, besides loam, leaf soil and well-rotted 
manure, and this Saxifrage did well. Such a 
step to those who study the plants in their wild 
state and endeavour to imitate it under cultiva¬ 
tion may appear ridiculous. 

Saxifraoa luteo-purpurea. —For profusion 
both of spikes and flowers, the latter produced 
at from five to eight in a cluster on leafy stems 
nearly or quite 3 inches high above the rosettes, 
this surpasses all others. In its cultivation I 
employ nothing more than an ordinary light 
loamy soil freely mingled with sharp grit taken 
from the River Thames, providing an ample 
drainage with plenty of moisture in spring and 
Bummer, and depending on what falls from above 
in autumn and winter. It is during April, May, 
and June that this variety makes a good deal of 
growth, and when hot weather is expected the 
plants should be placed in a shady spot, such aB 
behind an evergreen hedge, or even a low wall, 
and be watered freely till the end of August. 
When I first grew this plant, some sixteen years 
ago, I wintered it with many others on a shelf 
in a cold-house and close to the front lights, 
which were never closed day or night. Then I 
used mortar rubbish and more grit in the soil; 
now I use much more loam ana no mortar rub¬ 
bish, and the plants are more vigorous than of 
yore. This is one of the choioest of Saxifrages, 
which all should possess. 

S. juniperina (see cut) is another very earlv- 
flowered kind, the flowers yellow or greenish- 
yellow, while the tuft of golden anthers which 
render it conspicuous are considerably longer 
than the petals. It is a free-flowered and dis- 
tinot plant with deep green, almost spiny 
rosettes, and a native ol th8 Ca,uoa«us. A moist 
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loam of very ordinary character and a sheltered 
spot in summer suit it well. Easily increased 
by division. 

S. Burseriana is another of the early gems of 
this interesting group, and one more generally 
known than many. Its flowering is always 
eagerly looked for year by year. There is an 
item of interest even in its crimson buds prior 
to expansion which render it attractive. The 
flowers, white and of considerable size when 
fully expanded, are produced singly on stems 
little more than 2 inches high, so that well- 
flowered examples frequently hide for the time 
being the tiny rosettes from view. In delightful 
contrast to the pearly white flowers are its un¬ 
expanded flower-buds of crimson-brown whioh 
mingle freely together on large tufts, giving it a 
most beautiful appearance. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the petals are distinctly frilled, though on 
some plants I have seen unusually broad and 
quite plain petals. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to exaggerate the beauty of this 
lovely alpine, particularly when given the 
shelter of a handlight or frame at flowering 
time. None more beautifully adapted than this 
for planting in colonies on the rock work, where 
they soon establish themselves. Apart from the 
type, we have one or two other forms, of which 
that known as major is distinct, but by no 


means so easily accommodated as the type. It 
may be increased by careful division, and also 
by cuttings inserted in summer in very sandy 
soil, while seeds may now and again be secured. 
The latter should be sown as soon as ripe, and 
after being sown kept uniformly moist and in a 
cool, shady spot till signs of life appear. But 
while speaking of Burser’s Saxifrage as the most 
valuable, I am not overlooking that loveliest of 
all recent additions to this race of plants whioh 
we have in 

S. Boydi, whioh is without doubt the most 
exquisite of all the hybrids of this section, for it 
embraces at once the unique qualities of 
Burseriana in its compact dwarf habit and 
freedom of flowering, as well as in the size of its 
flowers individually, while the colour is a 
beautiful soft primrose. 

Flowering quickly on the heels of those 
already named, is 

8. 8ancta, a very free grower indeed, quickly 
forming verdant cushions, over which are 
distributed its bright golden blossoms during 
February and March. It was introduced from 
Mount Athos a few years since, and may be 
increased to any extent by division. 

8. Rocheliana and its variety coriophyllaare 
both charming white-flowered kinds that should 
figure in all collections both for their earliness in 
flowering as well as their intrinsic worth. These 


usually flower during April and May, and enjoy 
a loamy soil with plenty of sand added. 

S. aretioides and the variety primulina have 
yellow and primrose flowers respectively ; both 
are exceedingly dwarf in habit, and form silvery 
hillocks, as it were, with their tiny rosettes. 
Both are scarce plants in cultivation, a fact due 
no doubt to their slow growth. The flowers are 
raised little more than an inch above the leaves 
on slender Btems, and are produced in April and 
May. The type is a native of the Pyrenees, and 
will be found to make greater headway in 
summer-time if grown in a partially shady and 
cool as well as moist spot ; indeed, as I have 
before stated, many of this—that is, the 
encrusted—section prefer such positions and 
treatment in summer-time. Another oharming 
pair are 

S. Lantoscana and its variety superba, the 
latter a very superior plant in all respects ; the 
general habit is more robust, while the arching 
racemes of pure white, crimson-spotted flowers 
render it one of the most desirable in cultiva¬ 
tion. It may be increased by careful division, 
but not so readily as the typical plant. It does 
well in sandy loam and flowers in May and 
June. 

8. cociilearis, from the Maritime Alps, I will 
briefly refer to, for its slender panicles of snowy 
blossoms are not easily sur¬ 
passed. When well grown 
they attain to a foot high, 
sometimes more, and thus 
constitute an extremely 
elegant and graoeful plant, 
possessing a vigorous habit 
of growth, and thriving 
admirably in quite ordinary 
soil with a fair amount of 
moisture in summer-time 
and partial shade. The 
last I shall refer to now is 
8 longifolia, which has 
appropriately been styled 
the “queen of 8axifrages.” 
Of this plant there are 
almost endless forms, obvi¬ 
ously the result of seed, 
which in many plants is 
the only way of perpetua¬ 
ting them, as they never 
produce offset8. The varie¬ 
ties which are prone to do 
this usually produce fine 
rosettes and fine spikes of 
flowers also. The seed of 
these should be carefully 
collected, so as to keep up 
the stock. Some varieties 
again produce oflsets freely, 
and by this means are kept 
going. Raising seedlings of 
this plant is very interesting 
work, for among them may 
be found varieties with long 
linear and gracefully re¬ 
curved leaves, others having 
a cupped centre till maturity is reached, and 
others still with broader leaves, inclining to 
spathulate near the extremities. If alpine col¬ 
lectors would take the precaution of obtaining 
seeds of this plant from the largest spikes, we 
might grow it in hundreds where only dozens 
now exist, and if sown as soon as reoeived and 
grown quickly without a check, would make 
excellent subjects for pot oulture or for massing 
in beds or on the rockery. They are beautiful 
and attractive in almost any position in the 
garden.__E. 


Propagating Mistletoe.— In reference 
to this, it is mentioned in Gardening, Jan. 11, 
that the “ natural manner of distributing the 
seeds of the Mistletoe, of course, is in the drop¬ 
pings of birds.” I may say that this was also 
Pliny’s view of this matter, and he makes the 
sententious remark, “ Turdus sibi malum cacal ” 
— i. e., “The thrush ‘drops’ a bad thing for 
itself, 9 ’ in allusion to the bird-lime that might 
be made from the berries of the Mistletoe- 
plants whioh would spring from the seeds 
“dropped ” by the thrush.—M. 

Carnation H. K. Hales.— In answer to “Constant 
Reader ol Gardenihg," I consider U. K. Hales a very use¬ 
ful variety ; colour, deep orimson. The plant, very dwarr, 
hardly needs staking:, and is ten or twelve days earlier in 
flower than most other sorts, making it very valuable for 
cutting for market before other varieties are out—J, 
Lanoford 
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FRUIT. 

THE BEST DAMSONS. 

The beat true Damson is the Shropshire, which 
has a quite oval fruit, almost longish oval, stem 
half-an-inch long, the fruits for a Damson rather 
large, quite black when ripe, and carrying a 
dense bluish-white bloom. It is a partial but 
a fine Clingstone, flesh soft, and of the true 
Damson flavour. Smaller and distinctly rounder, 
and of the same colour, is the popular Farleigh 
Prolific. This variety is undoubtedly by far the 
best, because, although not so highly flavoured 
as the old or common Damson, it comes nearest 
to it. This variety needs no recommendation as 
to cropping. The Worcester Damson is lees 
oval than is the Shropshire and later. It is also 
rather larger, blackish-purple, and carries a 
ood bloom. It has some of the old Damson 
avour, and is a free-stone. This is an excellent 
variety for orchard culture, especially for giving 
a succession. Lastly comes the Prune Damson 
(see cut). This is about the size of the Wor¬ 
cester and has its blunted oval shape, but is 
redder in colour. It is especially valuable for 
late-keeping. 

Planting a Strawberry-bed {H. P. M.). 

—We lack one important detail. You do not 
tell us what your soil is like, heavy or light. If 
the latter, Celery-beds would not be at all good 


GO degs., with 10 degs. less at night. Water 
sparingly for a time. Given this treatment, 
there should be ample supplies of fruit in April 
and May if due attention is paid to increased 
warmth and feeding as growth increases. Such 
varieties as St. John’s, Brown Turkey, and 
Early Violet are good for the purpose named. 
Figs grown thus save forcing the permanent 
house. The shy-bearing Negro Largo is also 
amenable to pot culture, but I do not advise it 
for early forcing.—S. 

GRAFTING AND BUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 
(In reply to “ T. H.”) 

In this Bhort note, which will be principally on 
grafting, I will endeavour to make my meaning 
as clear as possible. Although many amateurs 
have only a little grafting to do, they are often 
at a loss how to proceed, and require a few 
plain instructions, avoiding big words. In the 
first place, it is well to note that the grafting 
must be done so that there is sympathy, so to 
say, between the stock and scion or graft. For 
instance, the Pear is not a good stock for the 
Apple, and vice versd, and the work must be 
done when the sap is moving—say, from the 
first to last week in March, or later in severe 
winters or cold weather, is the beat time to do 
the work. In all cases the grafts should be less 
forward than the stock, and now is the time to 
cut the grafts, if not already taken. These 



Frulting-branch of the Prune Damson. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Henri, 
Park Villa, Maidenhead. 


for Strawberries. What is required is deeply- 
dug land, but the surface made firm before 
planting. For these fruits a heavy loam is most 
suitable. On the other hand, plenty of manure 
also. To get large fruits, give ample space and 
frequent renewals of plants—say after every 
second crop destroy and replant on fresh 
quarters. We should say your plants are in 
loose soil, running so much to leaf, not having 
too much manure. Again, with vegetables they 
require ample supplies of manure, but at the 
same time good cultivation. We could help 
you better in this matter if you can give us 
more particulars as to soil, and perhaps the soil 
does not get proper rotation of crop. 

Figs in April and May.— At this date 
choice fruits of any kind are none too plentiful, 
and I wonder Figs have not found more favour. 
Pot Figs may often be grown where room cannot 
be found for permanent trees. To get Figs at 
the time named it is not too late even now to 
make a start, and pot-trees, if they have to be 
purchased, will not cost half the price of pot- 
Vines. Now is a good time to make a start 
with forced trees, and I have obtained better 
results by giving a shift before placing indoors. 
Pot firmly, giving a good shift, and use good 
loam, with such aids as mortar rubble, bone- 
meal, and some fertiliser. After potting take 
indoors, and early in January place in their 
fruiting quarters in a mild bottom-heat of, say, 
70 degs. Syringe daily in fine weather, and 
give a day temperate of from 56 degs. to 
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should be cut from 1 foot to 2 feet in length, 
and the thick portion or cut part laid in soil 
half-way in a cool border, as this retards the 
growth. It is also well to head-down stocks 
from now to the middle or even end of February, 
and in cutting down large or old trees do not 
destroy any of the smaller branches. Make 
the cut-back tree as symmetrical as possible, as 
by leaving these younger or smaller branches 
1 foot to 2 feet long the grafts grow much 
sooner. Of course, to young seedling stocks that 
are in a wild state these remarks do not apply, 
as they are much smaller. My note refers to 
old cut-back trees and the value of the younger 
branches, which in many cases are destroyed at 
heading-down, only a very few large old 
branches being preserved. 

I now come to the work of grafting, a simple 
operation if done with care. The important 
part is to properly unite the two cut portions 
of the wood, the old with the young. Previous 
to grafting it is necessary to use or prepare clay 
for covering the graft. This can be purchased in 
the form of grafting-wax from a seedsman ; but if 
only a little is required, or say a small number 
of grafts to bo inserted, common clay, if 
adhesive, is very good, and if mixed with a 
little fresh cow-manure is better. It is not so 
readily washed oil by rains, and is air-tight, the 
clay being well beaten to make it pliable. 
Doubtless, the best method of grafting for 
amateurs is the whip and notch grafting, and to 
these two I will confine my note, as they are 


most simple. Cleft grafting is also known as 
notch grafting in some parts. I will describe 
Cleft grafting first. This is a cleft cut 
right across the portion of stock—that is, the 
cut back part of the older tree to be grafted, 
and the shape of a wedge. Two grafts are in¬ 
serted on each side, the cleft being opened with 
a chisel to admit a lower part of graft, and then 
covered over with the clay or wax, after being 
bound round with cotton or bass-fibre. I do not 
advise this method—there is too much pressure 
on the grafts after the chisel is removed. I 
consider notch grafting much better. This 
is simple, and makes a cleaner growth. The 
grafts should be, say, 9 inches to 15 inches 
long, the lower portion which is to be fitted to 
the tree being prepared in the shape of a wedge, 
carefully preserving the outer bark and paring 
away to a thin point, of course cutting 
away the inner bark to be placed in the notch. 
Three or four good buds should be on the upper 
part of the graft, the wood being cut 2 inches 
or .3 inches above the last bud, so that at least a 
full half of the graft is above the cut portion of 
stock when grafted. By this, it will be seen 
that good wood is necessary for grafts, fairly 
well ripened and firm (not the points of the 
shoots), say the middle portion of the young 
wood of the previous year. A notch is then 
cut in the side of the stock the length of the 
graft, and of the same Bhape. This is triangu¬ 
lar, and the graft should fit into both the outer 
and inner bark. The amateur may ask what 
is the inner bark ? It is the portion close to the 
brown or outer covering and the part which 
unites first with the part it is grafted on, so 
that the two should meet together nicely, and 
will soon unite. The grafts should be firmly 
bound round with the cotton or matting and 
then covered over with the clay several inches 
thick, the clay being made smooth by damping 
over if at all dry. Whip or splice grafting is 
extensively used in this country and is simple. 
A notch is cut almost at the top of the stock. 
This notch is half-an-inch or so in depth. And 
the graft is then prepared, a tongue being ent 
at the top of the graft to fit in the notch. This 
holds the graft firmly, but it will be observed in 
cutting the bark of the stock that a wider 
portion is cut than a graft can cover ; but tho 
graft in this state must be stout and well pared 
inside. Only a little wood remains, the bark 
touching the bark of the older tree, the latter 
being shaved at the side to meet the graft. If 
the two barks just reach they soon unite ; and 
the graft placed in this way makes more regular 
growth. In this form of grafting a sloping cat 
is made on the stock, the slice taken off for the 
graft being on the lower side. The notch is 
very close to the top, and the graft should not 
quite reach the bottom of the part of stock or 
slice removed, as then there is no swelling when 
the wood unites as would be the case if they 
were both equal. There are other modes, bat 
the above will be found moBt simple ; and as 
regards 

Budding of fruit-trees, this is rarely required. 

It is the cutting of a T-shaped opening on the 
bark, opening up the latter and inserting a pre¬ 
pared bud, which should be shield-shaped, with 
a small portion of rind or wood at the head of 
the bud ; but as this is mostly practised with 
young stocks and in the summer months, I only 
briefly describe it. In grafting, should the 
weather be dry a slight damping of the portion 
grafted is advisable at times ; it is also necessary 
to loosen the ties as the grafts swell, and to place 
supports the following season to prevent the 
wind blowing them about. G. W. 

Late Grapes.— Vines that were started in 
February, ripening their crop at the end of 
August or the first week in September, ought to 
have the bunches removed, with a good length 
of lateral attached, and placed in bottles of 
water and powdered charcoal. Where no real 
fruit-room exists, they may be arranged on 
boards resting on flower-pots in any cool, dry 
vinery or orchard-house. The Vines should 
then be pruned, dressed, and the house thrown 
open day and night to afford a thorough rest of 
two clear months. In pruning, bear in mind the 
somewhat uncertain character of Barbarossa 
and Gros Maroc, and prune to a good sound ej« 
to avoid disappointment at the new year. The 
fruit of Lady Downe’s may, of course, remain 
on the Vines^^jDy yet. 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Cucumbers (Cucumis sativus). 

These are tender plants, usually treated as 
annuals, but easily propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings as well as from seed. The “ frame ” 
varieties require to be grown in a hot-bed frame, 
or in a house or pit heated to a range of 60degs. 
to 90 degs., the chief essentials being rich, light 
soil, a high temperature, and atmosphere close 
and moist to saturation. The “ ridge ” varieties 
are hardier, however, and suoceed on mounds or 
ridges of rich soil in a warm situation out-of- 
doors during the end of May till September or 
October. In some of the southern counties they 
do remarkably well, and when the summer 
proves warm and sunny in all but the coldest 
districts. 

Seed may be sown from the middle to the end 
of April, or early part of May, in pots or pans 
of light rich soil placed in a hot-bed or warm 


Celery from seed (Constant Reader).— 
You could grow Celery from seed sown in boxes, 
but the result would be doubtful. We would 
prefer to sow it in the open on a warm border in 
April, and cover with glass or mats till above 
ground. Cannot you get someone to raise you a 
few seeds in a frame and then prick them out in 
a sheltered corner in May ? If sown indoors the 
difficulty is when the seeds appear above the 
soil, as they then draw badly and so soon damp 
off. You could get them up, but the next thing 
would be growing them in a living room till 
strong enough to transplant, and here, we think, 
you would fail. 


SUCCESSFUL TOMATO CULTURE. 

The accompanying illustration shows what may 
be accomplished in Tomato culture when the 
requirements of the plants are thoroughly 
understood. We print a short note from the 
grower, which may be interesting to our 
readers :—“ The Tomatoes grown by Mr. F. 
Callingham, of Thames Ditton, last year were 


sparingly. To get quick returns you would do 
well to make beds now. Purchase plants end 
of March, if weather is good—say two-year-old 
plants of the Giant or Connover’s Colossal—and 
plant a bed, thus saving much time. 

Potatoes. —If an early variety, such as 
Ringleader or Victor, had been placed in an in¬ 
termediate heat a few weeks ago, sprouts a 
quarter of an inch long should now be formed. 
These should be reduced to a couple on each, 
these being left at the extremity of the tuber. 
They may be planted in rows 15 inches apart 
and 1 foot between the tubers, and about 4 inches 
deep. If no steam is engendered the lights may 
be kept closed until growth appears, when a 
little air must be given in mild and sunny 
weather. 

Making hot-beds.— In the majority of 
gardens the middle of January is the best time 
for making up hot-beds for early vegetables. In 
the first place the frames should be measured 
and the site marked out, driving in a stout 
stake at each corner as a guide to the workmen, 
and allowing sufficient loom for a 2^-feet or, 



A house of Tomatoes. From a photograph sent by Mr. Callingham, Park House, Thames Ditton. 


g'cenhouae or pit, and kept moist. When in 
tie rough leaf pot the seedlings off singly, grow 
on under glass till strong, and harden off and 
pitot out as early as possible in June, on hollow 
mo nds of rough soil, the centre filled with hot 
manre, and a few inches of fine light rich soil 
over Put two or three plants on each “hill ” 
and protect with hand-lights, inverted flower¬ 
pots, 7lae8-covered boxes, etc., until established 
and gowing freely, if the weather is cold or un- 
genial A good plan is to put out the plants in 
a franr? over a very gentle or spent hot-bed, 
and whn growing freely gradually draw off the 
the sast, letting the growth or haulm ramble 
outside t will. 

Anotbr capital and yet simple method is 
to sow tt) seed in sitil, on mounds prepared as 
above, w,h some hot manure beneath, covering 
with han-lights or glass-covered boxes until 
the planttre strong, then expose by degrees. 
When up fin out the weaker plants and retain 
the best. Plants so treated often do better, 
sown abouthe middle of May, than others sown 
in April u^er glass, and transplanted. The 
new Japanei climbing Cucumber is an excellent 
sort, succee^g under similar treatment to the 
above, but a *ke must be placed to each plant 
in good time. B. f. R. 
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in full bearing in July. They were cut freely 
from June until the end of October. When the 
plants are about 14 inches high they are planted 
in a wooden trough at a distance of 15 inches 
apart. Sutton’s Earliest of All was the variety, 
and the plants were grown without heat after 
being planted out.” 

Raisiog Asparagus and Seakale 
from seed ( B .).—Seakale is grown more 
quickly from root-cuttings, but you may get 
plants to give produce by sowing next March 
in rows, thinly, 18 inches apart, and thinniDg 
the seedlings to 9 inches apart in the row. 
There are only two kinds, the white and purple ; 
the latter is most hardy. The seed sown at the 
time named would give plants fit to cut in two 
years ; by root-cuttings one year would produce 
cutting material. Asparagus is also raised from 
seed, but more time is required, also well-dug 
land. To get strong plants to plant out you 
would require to sow thinly early in April, in 
well-prepared soil, in shallow drills 2 feet apart, 
and when the plants are large enough thin 
freely. The plants would be fit to plant in beds 
the following April, or you could sow in the 
beds to remain if you wish, but quite three 
years must elapse before you cut, and then only 


better still, a 3-feet lining. Rank stable-manure 
is best avoided, as it causes the bed to heat ex¬ 
cessively for a short time and then to go cold. 
If sufficient leaves cannot be had, vegetable re¬ 
fuse or old garbage, usually found on the 
premises at this period, may be added. Let 
the bed be well trodden at intervals, using short 
litter for the outside to bind it and finishing off 
with a good slope towards the sun. The frames 
should at once be placed in position, and the 
soil thrown in. If soil is scarce, that used last 
year may again be used, adding a little leaf- 
mould to keep it open and a sprinkling of some 
improved fertiliser. 

Carrots.— If these are sown in very shallow 
drills 8 inches apart, plenty of room will be left 
for intermediate rows of Radithes. These will 
be drawn before the Carrots are large enough to 
be shaded by them. A row of Ellam’s Early 
Cabbage, or the pickling variety where autumn 
sowings failed, may also be sown. Carrots at 
this date like plenty of heat, and this may be in¬ 
creased and growth accelerated by keeping the 
frame well matted down by day as well as night 
till growth appears. A strict watch, however, 
must be kept, as if darkened after once through 
the soil the Carrots become drawn and blanched. 
A row or two of the old Frpnph Forcing may be 
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sown, this being perhaps the quickest bulbing 
variety,also NantesHorn and Market Favourite, 
the latter being about the beat frame Carrot in 
existence. 

Sprouting Potatoes. —Succeasional sup¬ 
plies of tubers should now be placed in boxes 
containing a little leaf-mould and removed to 
comfortable quarters to sprout; these will do 
duty in frames and pits without heat in February 
and also for the earliest borders in March. 
Ringleader, Veitch’s, Ashleaf, Puritan, and 
Sutton’s Seedling are all good for this purpose, 
the tops of the Utter two being pinehed when 
1 foot high if grown in frames. 

INDOOR PLAN-IS. 

ARRANGING PLANTS WITHOUT 
8TAGING. 

As a rule, in small houses in particular, we are 
confronted with a lot of staging on which to 
arrange the plants. A well-arranged group of 
plants in the conservatory is always pleasing, 
and one object is to change the effect as much as 
possible, which is comparatively easy when the 
plants are on the level, as one can readily place 
them under varying’ phases. Groups are more 


3-inch or 4 inch flow up each side of the house 
next the outside walls, and bring the (4-inoh) 
returns back along the pathway,one on each side. 
In this way you can have a door at each end of 
the house, if desired. Bottom ventilators are 
not absolutely necessary in such plant-houses, 
and plenty of capital stuff is grown in those with 
no ventilators except those in the roof, but in 
many cases louvres (wooden boxes with a hinged 
or sliding door apiece) are built in the side walls, 
just above the beds, or in some cases a foot or bo 
of side glass in the form of hinged sashes is 
adopted, but chiefly in wider structures. Yes, 
such houses would grow Heliotropes and 
Mignonette well. 

Flowers on wall of conservatory.— 

Will you kindly let me know which is the best 
Scarlet “Geranium” for planting against the 
wall of a conservatory for growing flowers for 
cutting for the table, chiefly in winter, medium¬ 
sized truss preferred ? Also the best Heliotrope 
for the same purpose? Also the best four 
Clematis, and the six best climbing Roses for 
the pillars and rafters of the same conservatory ? 
-D. R. 

[ # # * Decidedly the best “ Geranium ” for the 
purpose indicated is the well-known F. V 
Raspail (semi-double). With a moderate warmt 



Conservator}* without staging. 


easily formed when the floor is pavement, con¬ 
crete, or fine gravel. In the illustration we 
see the advantage of bold grouping, which is 
far better than if the Lilies had been placed 
here and there without any regard for bold 
effect._ 

Plant houses.— I am very much obliged 
to you for your information on the above subject. 
Will you be so kind as to tell me how high the 
walls should be, how high the raised beds should 
be inside the house above the level of the path, 
how wide the path, and would it be needful to 
have a flow and return pipe up one side of the 
path ? Will bottom ventilation be necessary, 
and if so, where is it to be ? And would such a 
house be suitable for growing Heliotrope and 
Mignonette?— Trade Grower. 

* * Houses of this description are usually 
made with the side walls about 3 feet in height, 
though if the pathways can be sunk slightly less 
will ao, 2 feet to 2 h feet. For the raised beds 
or stagings 2J feet is a convenient height, 
though they are sometimes made less, 18 inches 
or 2 feet high. The pathways may be anything 
between 2 feet and 3 feet in width ; 2 feet is 
rather narrow, however, and 2£ feet a good 
medium for houses not more than 12 feet inside. 
If there are flow and return pipes in the path, 
the top pipes (at back of beds) should run right 
round the house, abetter jalafcja to run a 
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in winter this may be had in bloom all the year 
round, and the flowers last well when cut. Of 
Heliotropes, weshould choose White Lady (nearly 
white and very fragrant), or Mina, a very flori- 
ferous variety of a soft purple hue. Four fine 
Clematis are Miss Bateman (pure white), Lady 
C. Neville (palo mauve), La France (rich purple- 
blue), and C. indivisa (single, pure white), 
flowering in the winter or early spring. Six fine 
climbing Roses for pillars, etc. : Marshal Niel 
(golden yellow), Climbing Niphetos (pure white), 
Reine Marie Henriette (rioh red or crimson), 
W. A. Richardson (deep orange), Celine Fores- 
tier (sulphur), and Souvenir d’un Ami (rosy- 
salmon). Cheshunt Hybrid (rosy carmine) is 
also a good pillar Rose. 

Propagator. — I should be glad of a few 
directions for making a propagator ? I have a 
greenhouse with hot-water pipes, but only use 
the fire to keep frost out. I should like to 
use the heat from the pipes for a propagator, 
and a lamp at other times. Would the 
smell from the lamp injure mixed plants in 
the house ? To fit the place intended the pro¬ 
pagator should be about 4 feet long by 2 feet 
wide.—C. F. A. 

* # * The construction of a cheap propagator 
suoh as you require has been frequently de¬ 
scribed in Gardening during the last few years, 
and if details are desired you should consult 


some of the back numbers. Briefly speaking, 
all that is necessary is a good-sized and rather 
deep box, of which the upper edges are cut, 
sloping downwards from back to front, like 
those of an ordinary garden frame. Now have 
a shallow metal pan or tank, about 4 inches 
deep, made to fit the inside of the box, and let 
it rest on battens or strips of wood, nailed all 
round 4 inches to 6 inches above the bottom. 
Two inches or 3 inches above the top of this 
evaporating-pan another set of strips must be 
nailed on (inside), and a piece of finely-perforated 
zinc or galvanised-iron fitted to rest on these 
again, and tacked to the sidea. Unless the box 
is quite a small one two or more slight battens 
should be fixed across beneath this false bottom, 
to prevent it “ sagging ” with the weight of the 
pots. Now cut a circular hole in the middle of 
the bottom of the box, elevate it on legs or 
otherwise some distance from the ground, so 
that an ordinary paraffin lamp may be placed 
underneath, with the top of the chimney pro¬ 
jecting an inch or two through the hole. Now 
nearly fill the pan with water (for which an 
aperture or small tube should be fitted in one 
side), place 3 inohes or 4 inches of fresh Cocoa- 
nut-fibre (which must be kept moist) on the 
perforated false bottom in which to plunge the 
pots, etc., and cover the top, but not too closely, 
with a light glazed sash, or with two or more 
loose sheets of glass. 

Raising plants in a propagator.- 

Will you kindly inform me what plants I can 
rjfiae from bulbs or seed ? I have a propagator, 
also a window case, heated by hot-water pipes, 
where I want to put the plants when they are in 
flower. I have Hyaoinths and a few other bulbs 
m pots which are just starting to throw out leaf. 
Any information you can give me I shall be very 
pleased with. I have a spare room, but I am 
in the centre of the city, and do not get much 
sun. What temperature should I keep in the 
propagator ?—W. R. Lathbury. 

•/ You will find such plants as Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Streptocarpi very suitable for 
your purpose, baing dwarf in habit, not difficult 
to raise from seed, and doing well in the some¬ 
what confined atmosphere of a case. The seeds 
are very minute, and the young plants require 
care during the early stages, but once an inch or 
so in height they are not much trouble. If sown 
this month the plants will flower this season. 
The fibrous-rooted Begonias (B. semperfloreni) 
are very vigorous and free in growth, yet do not 
grow very tall, and flower profusely almost all 
the year round. They come well from seed, and 
seedlings make handsome plants in from four to 
six months’ time. A few tubers of the ordinary 
summer-flowering Begonias may also be obtained 
and started shortly ; small tubers raised last 
year should be preferred to older or larger ones. 
Gloxinias may also be obtained in the form of 
tubers, and, started next month, will make fine 
plants in June and July. Saintpaalia ionantha 
is another pretty plant of dwarf habit that yon 
would find useful. A range of 60 degs. to 70 dega 
is suitable for a propagator, with 5 degs. t* 
10 degs. more of bottom-heat. 

2318.— Vallota purpurea.— This cham- 
ing bulb is of easy culture, as may be seen >J 
the success achieved by many cottagers, wh*t 
sole convenience in the way of glass is -ha 
window-sill. I have never, in any glass-heue, 
noticed such luxuriantly robust plants avtwo 
that I chanced to see in the window of a 
shire cottage. The pots were 10 inch, andwsre 
crammed with roots, the flower-scapes being 
nearly 2 feet high, and carrying a nunreer of 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms. No repottag had 
taken place for three years, but the plaits had 
been given a liberal allowance of nutrient in 
the shape of liquid-manure from the ettager's 
pig-stye. Vallota bulbs often fall a yey to a 
bulb mite, presumably the same tha attacks 
the Eucharia, and when once affecte; are with 
difficulty restored to health. In tbir native 
habitat, the Cape of Good Hope, Vabtas grow 
in profusion on the river banks, the albs being 
generally 3 inches or 4 inohes below-he surface 
of the soil, though I have occasi#ally found 
them covered by more than 10 ishes. They 
are often submerged for days togeier by many 
feet of rushing water. As regard«oil, a sandy 
loam seems to suit their requbments well. 
After they have once started w<b they should 
not be subjected to much, if anjartificial heat. 
Treated injbhis manner, their^wth will be 
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sturdy, and they will flower more freely. When I 
the pots become full of roots, weak liquid- 
manure and soot-water should be given.—L ans- 

COMBK. 

2316.— Hlmantophyllum minlatum. 

—This plant, now known by the less ponderous 
name of Clivia miniata, is a most useful 
spring-flowering subject. “ J. B.’s ” specimen 
is probably in want of nutriment, and, as the 
days lengthen, some weak liquid-manure and 
soot-water should be given it. During the 
winter it may be placed in any frost-proof glass¬ 
house if kept fairly dry. When it commences 
growth, it should be stood in the lightest position 
available, as the fuller the light, the richer will 
be the colour of the blossoms. Naturally, with 
a little artificial heat it will come into flower 
earlier than if solely dependent on sun-heat. If 
well attended to in the matter of feeding, these 
plants flower most freely when pot-bound, and 
it would be a mistake to repot if flowers are 
desired during the coming season.—S. W. F. 


COMBRKTUM PURPUREUM FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

I have been told that this plant is difficult to 
strike from cuttings. Is this so ?— A Lover or 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 

The Combretum can certainly be struck 
from cuttings, and a stock easily obtained by 
this mode of increase. The important point in 
this case, and in the case of most plants that do 
not root like weeds, is to put in suitable cut¬ 
tings. It is useless in many cases to put in 
those that any plant chances to produce. Take 
the smaller cuttings that would grow but little 
if left on the plant, and of sufficient firmness, 
but not too hard. The cuttings should be put 
singly into small pots filled with sand, stood in 
a warm stove, and covered with a propagating- 
glass until they are callused at the base, after 
which plunge the pots in a brisk bottom-heat. 


BOSES. 

2276. —BOBOS in house. —If you could in¬ 
crease the width of your bed to 4 feet 6 inches 
you would be able to have three rows of RoBes, 
but with your suggested width there is only 
room enough for two rows. If you have enough 
fibrous loam you had better take out all the old 
soil to a depth of 18 inches, and if it is as good 
as you say the Roses will not want anything 
mixed with it. Seeing that the bed is inside the 
house you will not want to provide drainage. 
If the soil gets too wet it will be your own fault. 
Your list of climbing Roses would be improved 
by the addition of L’ld^al and W. A. Richardson. 
You would also find Safranoand Isabella Sprunt 
favourite button-hole Roses. La France grows 
very well if planted out in a greenhouse ; but 
the flowers do not open any better under glass 
than in the open air. If you get strong plants 
you may allow them to flower the first year, and 
the sooner they are planted the better. Seeing 
that you intend eventually to devote the house 
entirely to Roses, it seems to me that the proper 
thing to do would be to have a border along one 
or both sides of the house for the climbing Roses, 
and to have a raised bed in the centre for dwarf 
kinds. If the bed is raised 1 foot above the 
floor it will bring the plants well up to the light. 
In that case you would not have to take out 
more than 6 inches of soil. Some good Tea 
R 08&8 for dwarf plants will be found in Cathe¬ 
rine Mermet, Grace Darling, Marie Van Houtte, 
Perle des Jardins, and Vicountess Folkestone, 
—J. C. C. 

2315.— Roaes for button holes. — 
Marechal Niel is by far the finest yellow Rose in 
existence, and though, when well grown, is large 
for a button-hole, it is so valuable, both from a 
market point of view and for personal adorn 
ment, that it should be cultivated in preference 
to all others. If, however, large size is a dis¬ 
qualification, a charming button-hole Rose can 
be found in Isabella Sprunt. It is light yellow 
in colour, is very fragrant, and is grown in large 
quantities on the Continent for the cut-flower 
trade.—S. W. F., South Devon . 

How to bud Roses. —Would some reader 
kindly let me know how to bud Roses, having 
planted some Brier-Btocks, and being wishful to 
try my hand just for amusement?— Thos. 
Hunt. 

* # * Standard Roses are budded by inserting 
a single bud, cut from a strong shoot that has 
flowered, each cut with a shield-shaped piece of 
bark about 1 inch in length, and the base of 
the leaf-stalk in a "T-shaped incision made in 
the bark of a young side-shoot of the current 
season, as near the main stem of the stock as 
possible. This should be done in July or 
August, and preferably in showery weather. 
Having inserted the bud, and got the two inner 
barks in close contaot, bind the whole round 
closely and moderately tight with soft worsted 
or wet raffia-fibre, but leaving just the bud 
free. Use a sharp knife, touch the inner barks 
as little as possible, and perform the whole 
operation as neatly and quickly as possible. 
You will find more minute directions for budding 
in Gardening at the proper season ; but in an 
hour or two, with a good budder at work, you 
would learn more than from pages of instruc¬ 
tions. 
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Cutting of Combretum purpureum. 

With the ordinary amount of shade and a 
confined atmosphere the greater portion will 
strike. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


List of Chrysanthemums. — I am 

thinking of buying plants of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums named below in March for decorative pur¬ 
poses only. Will you or some of your readers 
kindly say if they are suitable, and give me 
mode of culture? I want them all not over 
3 feet high and with a dozen or more blooms on 
each plant:—Chas. Davies, J. Shrimpton, J. S. 
Dibben, Louise, Mme Mirabeau, Mdlle. E. 
Lacroix, M. Bernard, Sunflower, Viviand Morel, 
Wm. Seward, W. H. Lincoln, Wm. Tricker, 
Margot.—A. H. Appleton. 

* # * Your list contains a few varieties which 
are not at all suitable for decoration, and for 
this reason we have appended below the kinds 
in your list which are best suited for your 
requirements. Limiting the height to 3 feet 
almost spoils a nice selection being made ; in 
fact, the names of varieties in your list which 
we have retained cannot with any certainty be 
kept within the limit laid down by you. Procure 
your plants as early as it is possible, and if they 
are sent to you as “ rooted cuttings,” which is 
very probable so early in the season, pot them 
up into small 60’s (3Linch pots) in a compost of 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a small 
quantity of rotten manure and a free sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Mix well and pot firmly. When 
the young plants are well established, and give 
evidence of making nice sturdy growth, pinch 
out the point of the shoot and take up three of 
the strongest growths resulting from this 
operation. In the course of a few months a bud 
will appear, and from around this a number of 
other small growths. Remove the bud and grow 
on three new shoots from each stem. Ultimately 
these shoots will again each produce a bud. If 
nine flowerB only are wanted, and it is not too 
soon to “secure” the buds, the growths sur¬ 
rounding them may be removed, and the buds 
thus “ secured ” allowed to develop. If, on the 
other hand, a larger number of blossoms be 


desired the buds must in each case be removed 
and two or three additional shoots grown on. 
These will eventually produce a uumber of buds, 
and they must, of course, be “secured.” Your 
plants should then quite easily perfect from 
eighteen to twenty-seven blossoms. If you 
really must keep your plants very dwarf, do not 
let the growth extend beyond the period when 
nine blossoms on each plant are ensured. Observe 
the cultural notes given in Gardening from 
time to time, and you will then see what is the 
seasonable work to carry out. From your list 
retain Chas. Davis, J. Shrimpton, J. S. Dibben, 
Louise, Mme. Oct. Mirbeau, Mile. Lacroix, 
Mona. Bernard, Sunflower, Viviand Morel, Wm. 
Seward, W. H. Linooln, W. Tricker, Margot. 
You might also grow Mr. Chas. E. Shea, 
Mrs. E. S. Trafford, Source d’Or, William 
Holmes, Miss Gorton, Mons. Freeman, O. J. 
(Quintus, Rosy Morn, William Clark, Mrs. 
Conway, and Phoebus. 

Use of old Ohrysanthemums.— What 
is the difference in value for decorative work for 
next season between cuttings taken now and the 
plants raised from cuttings taken twelve months 
ago? I have always grown fresh cuttings each 
year, but have been advised to keep on the old 
plants instead. I want fairly large blooms and 
plenty of them for cutting and for making a good 
show on the plants. If you advise keeping on 
the old plants, when should they be repotted ? — 
C. F. A. 

* # # Your inquiry has raised a question often 
asked in these columns. New plants are raised 
each spring by the great bulk of private growers, 
and professional growers too, chiefly because 
from such plants blossoms of a better kind and 
plants of a prettier appearance are obtained. 
Again, there are some varieties which do not 
make growths of sufficient strength to produce 
satisfactory results on the second year’s shoots, 
and because of this decided failure they are 
not worth the trouble that has to be expended 
upon them. The appearance of two-year-old 
plants is usually of an undesirable character ; 
the lower leaves invariably wither and die, 
leaving at the end of the season many bare 
stems with perhaps only a foot or two of the 
upper portion of them covered with foliage— 
certainly detracting from their beauty as decor¬ 
ative plants. In hot weather the old plants 
need watering very frequently, as the pots are 
full of roots. For cut-flowers the old plants 
certainly produce a large number of small 
blossomB, but a wise selection of the best kinds 
for this purpose must be made. If you internl 
to grow on some of your old plants they should 
be reduced at once, and repotted into smaller 
pots without delay. When they have made new 
roots, filling their new pots so as to necessitate 
another shift, let them be repotted into the next 
size larger, and so on until they are finally 
potted. If you want to obtain fairly largo 
blooms and plenty of them, both for cutting and 
for making a good show, you cannot do better 
than secure a batch of plants which are know n 
as “ easy growers,” and grow them on strongly. 
By this means you may depend upon the variety 
coming true to character, and the plants 
clothed with foliage down to the rim of the pots. 
The following varieties are some of the best: 
Chas. Davis, Viviand Morel, Phojbus, W. 
Seward, W. H. Lincoln, Mrs. E. S. Trafford. 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Col. W. B. Smith, Mdlle. 
Lacroix, Mr. Chas. E. Shea, PallaDza, Source 
d’Or, Miss Gorton, William Robinson, and 
Niveum. 

Chrysanthemum Ethel Amsden.-- 

Will you or any of the readers of Gardening 
kindly let me know their experiences with the 
Chrysanthemum Ethel Amsden ? My experience 
with it has been a failure—small green buds not 
worth the name of a flower. I purchased it with 
a glowing description last season.—W. Jago. 

* # * Your experience with this “ very curious 
novelty ” — so-called by the specialists — is 
by no means unoommon. We are not aware 
that this variety has ever produced a blossom 
that could be described as beautiful, or that 
could even admire. It is much to be 


regretted that such a monstrosity should ever be 
encouraged. The only reason that the variety 
has been grown is because the blossoms are of a 
green colour. We do not think you are ever 
likely to obtain a flower of good form from it, 
and for this reason would recommend you to 
discard it without hesitation. 

Original from 
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ORCHIDS. 

Orchids in fernery.— Will you kindly 
inform me if there are any Orobida which oould 
be got to bloom in a fernery facing north ? It 
has no direct Bunshine. Temperature in winter 
50 degs. to 60 degs., and very even all the year 
round.. I have, besides, a greenhouse and frame, 

in which the plants oould be brought on._ 

Ignoramus, 

*** The following Orchids would probably 
do well in the house you mention, providing 
they were properly attended to as regards 
watering, potting, etc., particulars of which are 

g iven from time to time in these oolumns: 

ypripedium Spicerianum, C. Schlimi, 0. villo- 
aum, 0. Bozalli, C. Leeanum, Miltonia vexil- 
laria, M. spectabilis, M. Moreliana, Mazillarias 
of various sorts, Cymbidium eburneum, C. 
Lowianum, Masdevallia chimrera and its varie¬ 
ties ; also those of the M. Harryana and Lindeni 
section. It would also be well worth the 
experiment to try a few Odontoglossums, as 0. 
crispum, O. triumphans, 0. Rossi, 0. Pescatorei, 
O. nsevium, 0. Harryanum, Mesospinidium vul- 
canicum, Cochlioda nozzliana, Laelias of the 
marginata and pumila type. The old but useful 
Cy^ripedium insigne and its many beautiful 
varieties must not be forgotten, being of easy 
culture. It is not so particular as to treatment 
as others of that genus. It would do well in 
your greenhouse or frame during the hot summer 
months. Give it copious supplies of water 
during growth, and as autumn approaches it 
would be advisable to remove it to the fernery. 
Here it should remain until the warm days 
return again. Give the species here enumerated 
a fair trial, and, if successful, we shall be pleased 
to give you a further list of Orchids that would 
grow well in your fernery. 

How to grow Orchids.— I have had 
some Orchids sent me from abroad, and should 
be glad if you would tell me what I ought to 
do with them. I have spread them on the stage 
of a vinery just started, as I do not know if they 
should be potted at once. If they should, 
would you please tell me the compost I should put 
them in ? I can give them plenty of heat in 
plant stoves. Should be glad if you could 
answer this in Gardening this week if possible. 
Am a constant reader of your valuable paper. 
If you could, you would greatly oblige.—A. 
Anderson. 

i . * # * These Australian Dendrobiums (D. 
speciosum, D. undulatum, and D. teretefolium) 
would grow very well in your plant stove, 
providing you gave them plenty of sunlight, 
this being one of the most important items 
connected with their successful cultivation. In 
order to get them to bloom profusely, it is 
neoessary to thoroughly ripen the new growths 
when completed, by fully exposing them to 
direct sunlight in a cool Peach-house or vinery, 
and at the same time keeping them very dry at 
the root until the flower-spikes appear. Your 
newly-imported plants should at first be placed 
in pots of the smallest size possible to get them 
in, making them firm about the old roots with 
pieces of crock, and tying the bulbs to strong 
sticks. This is important, because if allowed to 
sway about whenever they are moved, root- 
action will be delayed. For the present keep 
them in an intermediate temperature, and pour 
water into the crooks occasionally to induce 
activity. When young roots or growth appear, 
a thin layer of peat and Moss should be packed 
firmly about the plants, afterwards putting 
them in their growing quarters, and be plenti¬ 
fully supplied with water until the bulbs are 
fully made up. D. teretefolium does best when 
fastened to a bare block of Teak-wood and 
suspended close to the roof glass. The Cymbi- 
diums mentioned will require similar treatment 
as to potting and compost, but when the plants 
become well established and require repotting, 
a little fibry loam added to the oompost will be 
very beneficial, The species grow very well in 
an intermediate temperature the whole year 
round. 


Badly-prepared land (A Young Begin * 
ner ).—Your land, being well manured, should 
give better results. We fear you do not dig it 
deeply enough, and the past summer being hotand 
dry, most early vegetables suffered. Doubtless 
3 ou will do better in a more favourable season. 
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For early Peas, such as William the First, Duke 
of Albany, Dr. Maclean, Best of All, and for late, 
Ne Plus Ultra; but if you want the dwarf, not 
more than 3 feet, we would say Chelsea Gem, 
18 in., Sutton's Seedling, Marrowfat, and Main- 
crop Marrowfat—two quarts of each. For Pota¬ 
toes, half-bushel Veitch’s Ashleaf for early crop, 
Windsor Castle for second, and Triumph for 
late. Doubtless you will want other things; 
these we leave room for. Plant early and 
escape drought. The first Peas sow second and 
third week in February, and every month after¬ 
wards in variety. Plant your Potatoes in 
March, and the early lot in most sheltered part 
or under wall; but you will do well to manure 
and dig your land now for the orops. Both 
Parsnips and Beet, with other roots, require 
deep soil, but not fresh manure. This makes 
them much forked. Sow your Parsnips in 
February, and Beet in April. We fear your 
soil must be poor. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
QARD10NINQ. 

VASES OF SEASONABLE FLOWERS. 

Already a large number of spring flowers are 
to be obtained. A change in the subjects to be 
used always affords pleasure to those who are 
called upon to arrange them. We have had 
Chrysanthemums for months past, and only very 
few sorts can now be got. Lightly arranged 
vases of white blossoms with a few pieces of 
green foliage, Buch as Maiden-hair Fern and 
Asparagus, are appreciated at this season. Lily 
of the Valley, Roman Hyacinths, and forced 
white Lilac are a charming trio for ordinary 
tubes and small vases. Bowls, too, of these 
chaste flowers are much admired. When arrang¬ 
ing the blossoms the task is easily carried out, 
if those with weak stems are bound to stiff 
wires, such as may be purchased from any florist. 
The vases, tubes, and bowls should be partially 
filled with nioe pieces of green Moss, which may 
be bought for one penny per bundle, and one 
bundle will be found sufficient to fill quite a 
number of small utensils. The Moss forms a 
groundwork upon whioh to work, and assists 
materially in keeping the flowers in position. 
By adopting this method of arrangement an 
artistic effect is obtained with comparative ease. 
Observe a kind of undulating arrangement, 
placing the largest blossoms as a base, relieving 
any heaviness that may be apparent by inserting 
here and there some of the flowers of a spiral 
form, such as the light spikes of the Lily of the 
Valley. A few small pieces of Smilax, Fern, 
and Asparagus may be wired to stand out freely 
from amongst the flowers, in this way forming 
a pleasing oontrast. Pieces of Smilax and any 
other drooping foliage, to overhang the sides, 
complete a pretty arrangement. Polyanthus- 
Narcissus, and other forms of the Narcissus, 
provide a variation in the choice of subjects to 
use. Pink and white Tulips also form a pretty 
combination, and may be used in conjunction 
with other blossoms of a similar colour. The 
Grass-like foliage of the Narcissus and the 
foliage of the Tulip assist materially in beauti¬ 
fying an arrangement of flowers at this season ; 
in fact, any foliage of the bulbous subjects* now 
developing will be found useful where flowers 
are scarce. A vase of Cypripedium insigne and 
white Lilac is rather an unusual combination ; 
but to those who can secure them, by all means 
make use of such novelties at this season. 

D. B. Crane. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

SUMMER FETE FOR CHESTER. 


The citizens of Chester have decided to hold a 
large fete, and at a recent representative meet¬ 
ing an influential committee was appointed, 
with the Duke of Westminster as president, and 
Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., and the Mayor of 
Chester, as vice-presidents. The flower show, 
whioh will be one of the chief attractions, should 
draw competitors from all quarters, the prize 
money being sufficiently liberal to ensure a sharp 
competition amongst leading growers. In other 
respects the show will embrace the best features 
of the Shrewsbury floral fdte, sports and enter¬ 
tainments of all kinds being provided. 


BULBS FOR 00RRH8F0NDHNT8. 

Questions.— Querist end answers ers Inserted M 
OAEDsanre free of charge if correspondent* follow the mini 
here laid dorm for their guidance. AU o ommu nioatum 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Ediks ef 
Gardmmcn8, 37, Southampton-strcet , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pusuuna; 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
to paper. When more than one query is sent, sack 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Ga&dbom has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which. with the exception such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, end our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , a* far as their knowledge sod 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in flu —™ 
should mention the number In wh i ch they appeared , 

2374. —Mushrooms.—Will Mushroom spawn do well 
in peat-moas-manure ?—A. B. 

2375. — The Leuoadendron.—I should feel much 
obliged if any of your readers who have been euocewfnl in 
raising the Lsuoodendron (Silver-tree of the Oape) from 
seed would kindly say what is the beet soil to use, if the 
eeede should be steeped before being sown, and the heat 
required for germination T— Q. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answer* 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

2378. — Dwarf Antirrhinum (fl. />.).-Sow the 
Antirrhinums under glass now, and priok off in boxei 
when large enough. They will then flower in July. 

2377.— Fruit-tree oattlngs (Kentish ntan).-Tbe 
cuttings sent were of the wild Pear stock, and yon would 
require to graft the same species-that ie, a variety of the 
Pear on the etook. See note on grafting and time to do 
the work. 

2373.—Oytisus plants (Wood, Oldham).—We sup¬ 
pose Cytiaus or Genista is meant. The plants hare 
probably been dry at the roots. Give a little weak 
liquid-manure ; sulphate of ammonia, & ox. to the gallon, 
will be suitable. 

2379. —Unsatisfactory Pear (SA^r torn*)-The fruit 
is evidently Easter BeurrO, Out is in bad oondition through 
the roots of the tree evidently having got into a poor sub¬ 
soil. Lift the tree carefully, or root-prune one half this 
year and the other next season. 

2380. -Lime for garden (L. Alien). — It your 
land really • requires lime, of which anyone on tbs 
spot must he the beet Judge, a bushel to the square rod will 
be a good drowing. The lime may be applied and forked in 
any time during February. The frost will not affect ita 
usefulness. 

—Garlic (Inquirer).— Whatever is used to kill 
the Q&rllc will also kill the Grata, and possibly also the 
fruit-trees. If tbe Garlic grows in patches, thsy might be 
forked out, and when thoroughly eradicated Qrasesoedi 
should be sown again. Working on these or similar Hnea 
offers the best chanoe of getting rid of it. 

2332.— Destroying trees (Z>jh»K«a;.-T here an 
several ways of killing a tree without taking it down. Gss- 
lime can generally be had for the carting, and if a sub¬ 
stantial heap ie laid up against the trunk of the tree it will 
soon die. Salt would act in a similar manner. These are 
simple things and can be obtained anywhere. 

2383.— Soil for Tomatoes (TomatresX—Il only one 
crop of Tomatoes has been taken from the beds, if the 
ground ie trenched and manured, they may be planted 
again thla year. We generally take three crops and then 
either change the soil or grow in boxes. A moderate 
dressing of stable-manure will be sultable now. And when 
the blossoms are setting, dress with soot and artificial 
manure. 

2334. — Pig-dung (Constant Reader).—We would ad¬ 
vise you to Incorporate some lime with your manure for 
your heavy soil, and use It In that way. Of course, if yon 
could, give change of manure, which would be better; 
but we think by mixing with the above or even road-eorap- 
inge, old mortar or burnt refuse, allowing it to lay is a 
heap for a few months before using, you will get a more 
valuable manure. 

2335. —Gaano (F. F. U ).—Any seedsman or nursery¬ 
man will supply you with native guano. For Vines it ie 
an excellent manure applied liberally during growth—say, 
at the rate of 1 cwt to a border of 20 feet to 30 feet run, 
the manure lightly forked Id, and well watered afterwards. 
You could also use, say, a third of quantity of above ones 
every three weeks or month from the setting to colouring, 
giving one dressing before tbe Vines cesse growing. 

—Black Hamburgh Grapes not colour¬ 
ing (Brown Grapes).- We think that you have over 
cropped your Vine, and unless you take speedy measures 
to bring the canes back into good health you will have 
what is termed shanking next season. The berries decay 
at the stalk before fully ripe, and your Vines will Ion 
their roots. We would advise a light crop next season. 
Allow more wood or top growth, and during growth feed 
freely. Probably in otner years you had a lighter crop, or 
do you think your border was dry last year ? We think 
the first cause most likely—It appears so to us; bat 
you do not give as the number of Vines to help as to judge 
weight of fruit 
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2*87.— A gas-boiler (A. D. Homewood).—U it ic any 
good at all, the affair ought to heat better than this, cer¬ 
tainly with the cover and flue you have added. The fault, 
we think, liee in the cap, which m wrongly constructed. The 
best ventilating caps for preventing down draught are 
those made by Mr. Toope, of Stepney. One of these, with 
an inlet for the air at bottom, as you propose, would render 
the draught perfect, and you would have no farther 
trouble. Do not use oil. 

2888 —Utilising kltchjen garden (Alpha).— 
Half an acrqof land, assuming some of it is given up to 
traits, is not much in excess of the needs of such an 
eatahlisbment which requiresaregularsupplyof vegetables, 
salads, etc. But without knowing exactly the require¬ 
ments of the family one can only generalise, and where 
a good and constant supply of all vegetables in season 
is needed, with a fair proportion of Potatoes, and perhaps 
a good bed of Carrots for the cob, it appears to us this 
would be the most profitable way of utilising the land. 

2880. — Cauliflowers (’■Scottish Reader). — Sow 
Veltch’s Pearl or Sutton’s First Crop in frames early in 
February for June cutting. Also sow these varieties in 
open ground on warm border for July and August sup ' 
and for September sow Eclipse or Waloheren the em 
March or early in April on a cool border ; plant out when 
ready. Of Cabbage, sow in frames Veitch’s Main Crop for 
June and July, and Sutton’s Favourite in the open in 
March for later supplies, and it would be well to make 
a small sowing in April for September of the late variety. 

2390 —Pear Fertility (C. F. A.).- We do not think 
Pear Fertility a good one, or what may be termed first- 
Glass. It is a fruit that sells well, but that is its chief 
merit, and in certain soils it rots at the core, as described. 
On the other hand, eur fruits last season were 
better than we ever had them. We would advise grafting 
such kinds as Louise Bonne of Jersey or Do>enn6 du 
Comice. On the other hand, for one season try 
what free drainage will do. Qet under the roots, and 
drain with brick rubble ; but, your other Peats being good, 
we fear the vatiety is at fiult. 

2391.— Increasing Dahlia and other roota 
fif. H.). —Unless you have a hot-bed for striking the cut¬ 
tings, the best course will be to place the roots just as 
they are taken from the store about the first or second 
week in February in a warm greenhouse or in a vinery, 
where regular heat is used. The roots may be placed 
close together in boxes or otherwise, and a little sifted 
leaf-mould over them, and as soon as the young shoots are 
3 inches or 4 inches long cut up the roota so as to secure 
a piece of tuber with each shoot, and pot each singly. In 
this way every shoot will make a strong plant. 

289J.—Unsatisfactory Walnut-trees ( Walnut). 
—We have seen good results follow pruning, but our 
advice would be rather to open out the centre of the tree 
in preference to topping or much shortening of shoots. 
Do the work now. Remove cross branches, and thin out, 
but not too much. In your soil moisture is wanting ; the 
summers of 1893 and 1895 were so dry that the trees have 
never recovered. Can you help in that way by giving 
Hquid-manure, or even soapy water ? This will do as much 
good as pruning; but the latter will aeaiet in ripening the 
wood. 

2393,-Peach shoot mildewed (J C. P. A ). 
Your Peach-tree-ehoot is badly mildewed, and some 
Peaches, notably Royal George, are much liable to it We 
would advise you to thoroughly syringe the wall with 
sulphur and Gishurst compound, thoroughly covering all 
parte of the tree, and remove aurfaoe soil from roots. 
Water if dry, and cover the mulching with decayed 
manure, and next spring or summer should the mildew 
reappear lote no time In applying flowers of sulphur to parts 
affected, using it in a dry state. For dressing now the 
sulphur should be like paint, dissolved in warm water. 

2)94.—Selection of Chrysanthemums (J. E. 
Harrison).— Your selection is a very good one, although 
it is quite an easy matter to improve upon it. We would 
suggest that you should remove from your list the follow¬ 
ing varieties: Ruth Cleveland. J. II. Taylor, Van den 
Heede, and Gorgeous, substituting them with the follow¬ 
ing Japanese sorts: William Trlcker, Mrs. E. S. Trafford, 
Louise, and Paliansa. If the three undermentioned varie 
ties, which are rather late in their bud production, do not 
make a natural “ break ’’ by about May 10th, pinch out tbs 
points of the shoots in each instance, and this will induce 
the plants to throw out lateral growths; of these lateral 
growths, grow on the three strongest. The three varieties 
referred to are Qlorioeum, Oharlee Blick, and J. S. Dibben. 
The variety W. A. MaDda should have an 8-inch pot 
finally, and the buds of Madame Oarnot should be secured 
late in August, or they may become very unsatisfactory. 
The incurved list is a fairly satisfactory one, but you 
might grow Ohas. H. Curtis in tbs plaoe of Jardln dee 
Plan tea. 

2395.—insects on Fern and Begonia roots 
(J. G. P. C.).— In reply to the enclosed from 41 J. G. P. O.,** 
the grabs you enclosed are those of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynohus sulcatus), and are most destructive pests. 
The weevils do almost as much harm as the grubs, as they 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines, Ferns, and 
many other plants, which are grown for the sake of their 
foliage; the grubs feed on the roots of various soft- 
rooted plants — Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedums, Straw¬ 
berries, etc. It is useless to try and kill the grubs in any 
other way than by picking them out from among the roots. 
No insecticide can be made to reach them in such a way 
as to kill them or even prevent them from continuing 
their depredations. As the weevils only feed at night ana 
during the day hide themselvee so cleverly that it is meet 
difficult to find them, the only way of capturing them is 
at night. Any plant whioh is suspeoted of being attacked 
should, if possible, during the day be laid on its side on a 
white sheet or clotb, or if that is not possible, the sheets 
must be laid under the plants. When it is night a bright 
light should suddenly be thrown on the plants; this will 
generally make the weevils fall off; if it does not, give the 
plants a sharp jar or shake, and search them carefully, 
small bundles of Moss or straw may be tied on to the 

e nt», which will form a hiding-place for the beetles dur- 
the day. These traps should be searched every 
morning. The weevils are nearly black, and f Inoh 
In length. The small whits worms are young earthworms; 
they we (grite harmless. I belters lime-water win kill 
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2396. —Carnations.—Will you kindly tell me how to 
treat Carnations named Souvenir de Hans Mackart T They 
have very long stems from root to grass, and there is a 
quantity of grass. Would it be better to take them off as 
slips and plant in garden now, or should they be planted 
as they are and tied up to sticks? I may say that they 
appear to have been on the surface, as all the grass is on one 
side of stem ; several of the plants have shoots along the 
stem, so that would look strange if put in pots. I should 
like some for the sitting-room window, but do not want 
to lose them if the garden will be best for them. 1 have 
no greenhouse or garden frame, so at present I have them 
in a fairly light cellar, and they seem fairly healthy plants. 
Anything you can tell me about them will be very thank¬ 
fully received.—J. Alykt. 

*»* A cellar is not at all a good place for Carnations, 
which require all the light and fresh atr they can get. 
Your best plan will be to harden the plants off gradually 
and plant them out in the open ground in the course of 
two or three weeks—that is, if the weather remains mild, 
otherwise keep them inside till March or the beginning of 
April. Tie the growths up, as you suggest, and in July 
peg down all the layers you can get and insert all the 
other growths as outlines. Such plants are useless for pot 
culture , but with ordinary care you will get some nice 
dwarf plants for next year by proceeding as directed. The 
variety you name is a good put e-white one . 

2397. —Malt coomblngs as manure. — I am 
•ending you an analysis of malt dust or malt coomblngs 
as they are sometimes called. Would you kindly let me 
know what you think of them as manure for my garden, 
and also whether it is good for lawns ? My garden is clayey. 
I have also sent you a sample.—S ydenham. 

*** The analysis received is better calculated to act at a 
guide to the value of the material in question as an animal 
nutriment than as a plant food, at the same time malt 
dust has long been recognised as a valuable and powerful 
fertiliser, more especially for Vines, Tomatoes, Straw¬ 
berries, etc. The application would doubtless have a 
beneficial effect upon Grass, and also upon most des¬ 
criptions of vegetable crops, but we should scarcely 
recommend it as a good all round garden manure. For 
a clayey {oil there is nothing better than ordinary stable- 
manure, ashes, burnt earth, and a little lime. 

2398. —Pruning Austrian Brlers.-Could you 
give me any information through your valuable paper as 
to the proper way and time to prune Austrian Briers? 
They have flowered well this last season, hut I have not 
grown them before, so I would like to know the proper 
wav to do them. If you can help me in this matter 1 will 
feel very much obliged.— John Old. 

„ As a rule, these should be cut back rather severely 
mote or less according to the growth made, and, of course, 
in the spring—March or April. 

.—Soluble paraffin.—In two or three art idee 
In late issues of Gardrxinci “soluble paraffin" has been 
recommended as an intcctiolde. Would you kindly tell 
me what it is or how it is made ? I have asked several 
druggists and florists here, but they have not heard of it. 
—H. G. Thomson. 

„ This is probably an emulsion of paraffin with 
water and some soft or other soap. This enables the oil to 
bler.d intimately uith the wester , and is a much safer and 
better mixture than the old one of oil and water only, 
which had to be kept constantly stirred during use. 

2400. —Ag&panthns not flowering.-Our Blue 
Agapanthus have not done well for two or three years, 
tince they were repotted. The leaves are much smaller, 
and very few flowers last summer, only one flower on one 
plant out of four. The fault seems in the material they 
are potted in. What is the right soil for them ? And ahouid 
the dead leaves be cut off in the winter? They are in a 
conservatory temperature about 40 dega. Tne same plants 
used to have from ten to sixteen blossoms on each.— 
Constant Riadbk. 

„ Probably the plants, or rather, bulbs, have become over¬ 
crowded and consequently starved, and the best thing to do 
with them will be to divide and repot them in small pots 
presently. They are not at all particular as to soil. The 
fault may arise from the bulbs having imperfectly ripened. 
It is a good plan to stand the pots out in the full sun, in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors, fora month cr six weeks in the 
autumn, to ensure thorough maturation. 

2401. —An unhealthy Palm.—I enclose you a leaf 
of Palm which I have in a room where there is no fire, onlv 
gas at night. Why do the leaves wither like the enclosed, 
and what treatment do you advise ?— John T. Davis. 

w Gas is very injurious to plants oj all kinds, includ¬ 
ing Palms , and judging f rom the leaf received the plant is 
in a fair way to succumb altogether. The only chance for 
its recovery is to renuve at once to the moist, warm atmos¬ 
phere of a stove or intermediate house, when with care it 
may pull through. If you get another Palm remove it 
to another room, or at least stand if down on the floor, 
every evening when the gas is lit. An Aspidistra or 
green-leaved Dracaena would, however, be more suitable. 

2402. —Arum Lilies diseased.—Am I right in 
dusting the leaves of Aram Lilies with Tobacco-powder, as 
they have diseased leaves? It looks as if they were mil¬ 
dewed.— M. 

,* Tobacco-powder will not do much good in a ease like 
this. Sulphur, or one <f the useful preparations of this 
substance, would be mors suitable. 

2403. —Bulbs in pots.-Should manure-water he 
given, as they show through the mould ?—M. 

, Yes, a little weak liquid-manure, such as soot or 
guano-water, is of considerable assistance to such plants, 
and its use may be commenced at soon as the pots are full 
of roots and the tops begin to push into growth. 

2404. —Painting fruit-tree stems. —Will you 
kindly tell me the best mixture for painting the stems of 
standard and wall fruit-trees, and the proportions?— 
Marlow. 


*** Ordinary lime-wash, made with fresh material, 
and of the consistence of thin paint, is usually employed 
for this purpose. But if something more elaborate is 
required you may mix equal parts of lime and soot with a 
very little sulphur, and add water and a little day so as 
render thewhoU when well mixed about ae thick as paint. 


2405. — Rose-trees In greenhouse. — Do they 
require any manure before they show their buds (Climbing 
Nlphetos) f—M. 

*** Roses ought always to be potted in a rich compost, 
containing a fair amount of decayed manure or leaf 
mould. Plante in pots may also have Hquid-manure ae 
soon as they begin to make fresh growth in the spring— 
that is, provided they hate plenty of toots. Weak and 
Often should be the rule, 

2406. — Primula seedlings.—I have some Primula 
seedlings from a flower of a peculiar pink colour, whioh I 
am anxious to reproduce. They were sown very late, and 
are now but 2 inches high, with three or four leaves. Isit 
any use keeping them ?— O. O. J. 

%* Certainly. Transfer the little plants to small pots 
(f-inch or 41 thumb ’’) next month, using a light mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and place them if possible in 
a rather warm greenhouse. Pot them on as required . and 
in June move them to a naif shaded frame or skeltered spot 
out-of-doors, and they will make fine, strong flowering 
plants in G inch or 7-inch pots by next winter. 

2407. —Removing Ivy.— I have just taken a house 
in Maida Vale, and am desirous of removing, if with any 
degree of suooess, tome Ivy I planted about fifteen yean 
ago, and whioh has grown remarkably well (ordinary Ivy). 
If removed it will be transferred from a northern aspect 
to stable wall looking east. Will it do ? Is any average or 
particular sized pot required ? Any manure ? Any advice 
will be esteemed.—M. Yam. 

V Ivy i* easily removed at almost any season, and 


to remove very old or large roots, but any fair-sized 
branches with a foot or two of the lower ends buried in the 
soil, would be sure to grow, especially if duly supplied 
with water as required in dry weather during the spring 
and summer. Any aspect suits Ivy. 

2408. — Seeds from Africa.— Packets of the follow¬ 
ing seeds have been sent me from China. Will you kindly 
tell me when they ought to be sown, whether they are all 
hardy and can be sown out-of-doors ?— Red and pink 
Castor-oil seeds, White Bell Shrub, JApaneee White Lily, 
Blue Iris.—O. M. N. 

*,* The seeds of the Castor-oil-plants ( Ricinus ) should 
be sown in a warm-house or frame in March, or in a cold 
but sunny frame in May. The White Bell Shrub we do 
not know. The Japanese White Lily may be L. auratum ; 
sow in a pan of loam, peat, and sand in a warns green¬ 
house in the spring. The Iris is probably hardy ; sow the 
seed in the same way as that of the Lily, and when strong 
enough plant out in the open ground. 

2409. — Moss on lawn.— During this winter our 
tennis-lawn bos become very mossy. What Is best to do 
to get rid of the Moss, also of Plantains?— Alics Mart. 

Dampness and poverty of the soil are the two chief 
counts of mossy lawns. Give it a light sprinkling of 
freshly-slaked lime presently, and in March apply a 
dreising of decayed manure or leaf mould, mixed with a 
little good fine soil cr sand (road-scrapings ate excellent), 
and a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal or superphosphate. 
This will encourage the growth of the Grass, and enable it 
to outgrow the Moss. Plantains should be taken out with 
a spud. 

2410 —Fuchsias.— What is the right compost to use 
for potting Fuchsias?—A lick Mart. 

%* These plants are not very particular as regards the 
soil they grow in ; so long as it is sufficiently rich and not 
too light they trill thrive. Perhaps the best compost, how¬ 
ever, is about two parts of fibrous loam, mixed with one 
part each of decayed manure and leaf-mould, some sand, 
and a sprinkling of soot, 

2411. —Striking Izoras.—I want to propagate some 
Ixoras. Will you tell me whioh are the best—cuttings 
from last season’s wood or young growths made in spring ? 
—Atr. 

_ Of this plant cuttings of the young wood should be 
chosen, taking them when getting partly ripe at the base. 
Such cuttings will root at almost any time , but from 
February to April is the best season. 

2412. —Bmgmanslas from seed.— Would you 
kindly oblige me by giving me some bints about the 
treatment of Brugmanala Koighti from seed ? What time 
ought I to sow, and when after sowing ought it to flower 7 
An answer will greatly oblige—H. G. 

w Sow the seed in a well-drained pot or pan in March 
or April, and place in a gentle warmth, keeping just 
moist. Soil, equal parts of loam and peat, wuh half a 
part of sand, and a little leaf-mould. When the seedlings 
are a little more than an inch high transfer them singly 
to small pots, using the same kind of oompost, made fairly 
firm. The plants trill probably fiower the third season, if 
not the seoond. 

2413-— To kill Lime-trees.— I have a number of 
Limes round wall of small garden, now become too close 
and shady for other things growing near them. Let me 
know if by outtlng every second one close down to the 
soil the roots will decay, or shall I require to lift the roots 
wholly ?—Thomson. 

%• If the trees are healthy they will probably throw up 
shoots from the base after being cut down, and the best and 
safest plan would be to grub them up entirely. 


2414.— Sowing Begonia-seed.— Plsase give me a 
few ooncise directions for above ? 1 have agreenhouse, 
but only enough heat to keep frost out—O. FT A. 

V With the command of only sufficient heat to exclude 
frost, you must either wait until May or June, and then 
sow to obtain small tubers to fiower the following year, or 
else employ a propagator of tome kind. In order to be able 
to sow early enough to obtain flowering plants this season — 
that is, net later than the beginning of March—a steady 
heat of 60 dsgs. to 70 degs. at least, and by preference 6 degs. 
more, it requisite. Sow in extra, uell-drasnedpots or pans 
of light, rich, porous soil, surfaced with i Inch of pure 
leaf-mould and sand, and very finely sifted. Keep evenly 
moist , cover with squares of glass HU germinated, and 
■prick of as soon as possible. 
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2415. —Boponlaa.—Last year about this time I bought 
two Boroolaa (sweet-scented), and kept them in the house, 
as my greenhouse was not ready. They had a delicious 
scent. This year in the greenhouse they have no smell, 
but are otherwise very healthy. Is it too hot, or did I 
repot into too rich soil? The temperature is about 
60 degs. in the greenhouse.— Alicb Foots. 

*** The only explanation toe can offer it that the home 
hat been kept too warm, and the planti have consequently 
been forced prematurely into bloom. It it very early for 
Boroniat yet. We have never known these plants devoid of 
perfume when grown in a cool greenhouse. 

2416. — Planting' Montbretlaa. — When should 
bulbs of Montbretia crocosmtaSora be planted ?—Dhvo.xi- 
rkbis, 

%* Plant these in the spring—March or April—in light 
rich soil and a warm situation. 

2417. — Lilies In a cellar.— A fortnight ago I potted 
some Lilium auratum and Lilium laociiolium, but not 
having room in my frame, I put them in my cellar, well 
covering them with Ooooa-nut-flbre. Will they thrive like 
this if put In frame as soon as the spikes appear!—Dsvosri- 
xnsis. 

V Yes. 

2418. —Sowing Lettuce, etc., seed. — When 
should Lettuce-seed and Turnip-seed be sown for exhibit¬ 
ing these vegetables about the end of June ?— Dkvoniknsis. 

*,* Something depends upon the variety employed, and 
also upon the treatment and weather experienced ; but the 
right time would be about the beginning of March. If the 
plants can be grown without being transplanted they will 
develop much more rapidly and finely than if disturbed. 
An early variety of Turnip may be sown about the end of 
March. 

2419. —Sol&num Oapsloastnun.-I have one of 
the above plante in my window. I should like to know 
what kind of treatment it requires, as the leaves appear 
to be falling off.— Constant 11k a dir. 

The leaves are sure to fall more or less at this time 


2425.— A damp Rose-bad.— My Rose-bed is very 
damp and sodden. Would peat be suitable to mix with 
it ? If not, kindly advise.—Jons Summrr. 

*♦* An admixture of peat would do good, no doubt, 
especially as it is of an antiseptic nature; but it would be 
wise in the first place to see that the bed is properly drained, 
and then to use a little lime as a corrective. 

2426 — Chinese Sacred Lily.— Will you kindly give 
me Borne hints as to the management of the Chinese 
Sacred Lily? I had two fine bulbe. They have, how¬ 
ever, gone chiefly to leaf, and the leaves have run up to a 
great height, but I have only bad two flowers on one and 
none on the other. They have been kept in a window in a 
sitting-room. What has been wrong in my treatment? 
Also, will the bulbe bear planting another year ?—M. E. H. 

*** Your treatment appears to have been quite correct, 
as jar as described. The fault probably lies in the bulbs 
themselves, which must have been imperfectly ripened, or 
of an inferior character . As a rule, this Lily flowers 
abundantly, and almost anyhow, but the foliage usually 
attains a considerable height. Do not grow the bulbs in 
water again, but plant them out presently m some odd 
corner of the garden, rather deeply, where they may flower 
more or less tor a year or two. 

2427.— Heliotrope losing Its leaves.— I have a 
Heliotrope in a l(Mnoh pot, whoee leaves are turning 
brown and falling off. Until a fortnight ago it seemed 
peifectly healthy. It is in a sunny portion in a conser¬ 
vatory facing soutb, is potted In rather light sandy soil, 
and has had a fair amount of water. The temperature at 
night never falls below 42 degs. Can you please give 
me any advice?—H. H. A. 

V This plant almost invariably loses its old leaves at 
this season—just before the new growth commences—and 
there is nothing wrong. The only way to have green 
plants at this time of year is to keep them growing tn an 
intermediate or warm greenhouse temperature. The 
plant had better be cut back moderately very soon, and as 
the spring advances it will break into fresh growth and 
bloom freely. 


of year. Keep the plant almost dry at the root for a time, 
and tchen it starts into fresh growth again cut the main 
branches hard baok, and the weak ones right cut. When 
in growth again give more water gradually, and stop any 
Strong growths. In June plant it out in a sunny border, 
water as required, and lift and pot again in September. 

2420 — Plants for a greenhouse.—I have a lean- 
to greenhouse (cold) attached to my house, with a very 
fine standard Marshal Niel Rose, which bears in some 
years two hundred blooms. The tree is ten years old. I 
am now adding on a small span with door ( 7 feel by 5 feet 
and 9 feet high), south aspect. I propot e now to heat the 
span with oil-stove, with water cup on top. What do you 
advise me to grow in it eo as not to interfere with the 
lean-to ? Any information will oblige—Q urrist. 

*,* This is chiefly a matter of taste. Any of the usual 
run of greenhouse plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, Begonias, Heliotropes, etc., may be cultivated 
successfully in such a structure. At the same time , if you 
want to do anything beyond just exclude Jrost in winter, 
we cannot advise the use or an oil-stove. Even a well- 
constructed flue would be preferable ; but a cTuple, of rows 
of hot-water pipes would form the best heating medium. 

2421. — Black-fly In a greenhouse.— I have in my 
greenhouse Roses and varied flowers, but all the young 
growth is destroyed by black-fly. What would you advise 
to destroy them ?- F. F. H. 

V Fumigate with one of the vaporising fumigators, 
or dip ihe plants in diluted Tobacco-liquor, about the 
strength of weak tea, and syringe well with clean water 
afterwards. 

2422. —Wall climbers near the sea.— I have a 
wall which 1 wish to have covered with climbers. Would 
you please say what you would recommend me for Cum¬ 
berland? I Am very near the sea and catch the wind 
pretty strongly, but the wall is fairly well sheltered, being 
at the back of the house. Would Hope be suitable ? I see 
they are offered as quick growers?—A. Smytii. 

*** Yes, Hopsw uld thrive, no doubt, but they are very 
rampant growers, and soon cover a large space. Why not 
plant something more choice, et ch as the hardier Roses, 
Clematis in variety, Pyrus japonic*, the white and 
yellow (winter) Jasmines, Cotoneasters, Wistaria, Honey¬ 
suckles t Even the beautiful Eicallonia macrantha and 
Ceanothus would probably do well. 

2423. —Jerusalem Artichokes.—I see an article 
In your paper of January 4th upon Jerusalem Artichokes 
In which “ B. O. R." says this will thrive in any odd 
corner, in sun or shade, if the ground be well dug and 
manured. Would “ B. O. R.” please give any reason for 
the bad result obtained here last year? The ground is 
•haded, but was well dug and manured, and planted iu 
good time (March), and the beet of seed secured; but it 
has been a failure, not even producing seed for this y ear.— 
R. Syrir. 

V L »ee nothing to account for this in any way. 
hast season was unusually icarm and dry, but heat and a 
moderate amount of drought is what these plants appear 
to enjoy, besides which the shade and manure would tend 
to counteract anything of this kind. There must have 
been something wrong with either the seed or the soil. I 
have never known a failure before.—B. C. R. 


2424.— Sawdust manure.— Will you kindly give 
me your opinion ae to sawdust as manure after being used 
as bedding for horses? It is green dust, chiefly from Fir 
and Oak umber. I am advised to use it as a top-dressing 
for Roses; manuring Strawberries, digging it in as ordi¬ 
nary manure, etc. The soil Is light on a gravel bot¬ 
tom. Also are Ohinese Stored Lilies of any use after 
blooming for another year?—B. G. 

Yes, this material may be safely used for the pur¬ 
poses mentioned. Sawdust itself is nasty sour stuff, and 
should never be dug into the ground by it*elf, but passing 
through the stable appears to render it quite harmless, arid 
almost equal in effect to manure made with straw in the 


ordinary way. (2) The Chinese Sacred Lilies are of no use 
for flowering indoors the second season, but if planted out 
tn some odd comer of the garden they often throw a few 
spikes afterwards. 
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2428. —Gloxinias.—I am sowing next month some 
Gloxinia seed. Is it advisable to let the plants flower the 
first year—that is, this summer ? What is absolutely the 
lowest temperature during the winter that it is safe to 
keep them in when resting, if the plants are not turned 
out of pots?— R. W. 

*»* If the plants are healthy and strong, as well as 
fairly forward, it does them no harm to produce a few 
blossoms the fi r st season ; but do not force or feed them tu 
excess. By allowing them to produce a few flowers (he 
first year they can be selected and marked to colour, etc ., 
only the best being grown on. Whether in or out of pots, 
the tubers are never safe where Ihe temperature falls below 
U5 degs. in the winter. We think they keep better shaken 
out and surrounded with Cocoa-nut-fibre than in the pots. 

2429. — Culture of Smllaz.— Will some of our 
readers be kind enough to give me a little idea about grow¬ 
ing Smllax ? I have got a quantity and should like to grow 
it for market. State what soil it requires, what heat, and 
how must 1 grow it ?—A Grrrnhorrr. 

*** This plant grows freely iv any fairly light rich soil. 
A mixture of good loam with some peat or leaf-mould and 
sand suits it well. It does best planted out in a border in a 
fairly warm greenhouse, averaging about 50 degs. to 
00 degs. 1'rain the growths, singly as far as possible, 
to wires or strings fixed near the glass, and cut the 
shoots in long lengths for sa’e, training others in their 
places at once. 

2430 —Replanting Vines.— Having dug up my 
Vines, aud making a new border, I propose to replant 
four of the old Vines, which are about eight years old, and 
to buy four new ones about three years old. I waut to 
ask If you think the plan I propose to do with them will 
BuiL? (1), Cutting the old Vines back to about half their 
length. (2), To cut back the young Vines to ths bottom 
wire as soon as planted ? Will you pleaae tell me through 
Gardbninq in your next issue? Tne border is outside.— 
G. W. 

%* We think you may safely proceed as you propose. 
Shortening the old canes will reduce the strain on the 
roots, and enable them to form fresh roots more quickly, 
and cutting back the new ones will probably cause them 
to throw a strong break or two apiece, and will improve 
them considerably, especially if the wood they carry 
now is none too strong. Of course, a good deal depends 
upon the condition the old Vines are in; if at all wot n 
out or exhaustei it would be better to discard them and 
plant young ones. Lose no time in planting and pruning 
now. _ 

MAM MB OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
vent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrriro Iu.us- 
tratrd, 57, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Stephen Marshall.— The 

name of ths Rhododendron is R. arboreum.- Willie.— 

The specimens were very poor, but we have done the best 
we can : 4, Leaf of Begonia Rex; 6, Elmignus ; 8, a tri¬ 
color Pelargonium ; 10, Same as No. 8. You must send 
good pieces, and, whenever possible, flowers to identify the 
species or variety, as the case may be.— J. N. Dent.— 
Forced Double-flowered Peach. 

Names of fruits.— Anon.— Apples: 1, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch ; 2, Alfriston; 3, Cox's Pomona.- H. A. Dad¬ 

ding.—Yorkshire Beautv. 5. Ewson.— Fearn's Pippin. 

- J. Crouch.— Tae Pear is Glou Morceau, one of the 

finest early winter fruits. 

TO OORRBSFONDBNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. J .—Consult some competent man in the distriot. A 
nurseryman could deal with this matter at a very small 

coat.- Penmaen,— You want no book for such a subject 

as you propose to write upon. If you cannot write about 


flowers In the way you propose without assistance, you 
will make a very Sony affair of It. Evidently the journal 
in question wants a few straightforward practical talks with¬ 
out any of the book element in it. Moet papers now hare 

suoh articles.- J. C. A., Beddington.— The soil is much 

too poor and close. Two parts good loam, one part of 
leaf-mould, or not quite eo much, and a dash of silver-sand 

are sufficient The loam you have used Is poor stuff.- 

W. C.—We do not recommend traders ; but apply to any 
good nursery, or look carefully through our advertising 

columns.- B. Addy.— The Oypripediumuiamed are well 

known. The only way is to either get a friend who knows 
Orchids well to see the flower, or send it to us, and we 
will tell you. It ought to be a very good kind from sech 
across.- J. Hams.— You must get the landlord's con¬ 

sent before removing the trees, unless, of course, you 
have an agreement to that effect. 

Replies next week to “ Teddington,” *' B. Addy,” 
"J. Gilbert,” "Perplexed, Derby,” "E. J. Holyhontf,’ 
"Roland,” "Isle O’Valla," "Ignoramus," "Charles 
Wills,” •' Inexperienoed,” eta A large number of *' quei See,” 
received just as we are going to press, will be answered 
next week. 

Catalogues received.— Spring Catalogue of Seeds. 

—Benj. Soady, 243, Walworth-road. London.- Seeds.— 

Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrleux and Co., 4, Quai-de-la MBgis- 

serie, Paris.- Novelties and Choice Seeds.—Meson. Hogg 

and Wood, Coldstream, N B.- Begonias — B. R. Davis, 

Yeovil Nurseries, Yeovil.- Seeds.— W. Rnmsey, Joyn- 

ing’s Nursery, Waltham Cross.- American Shrubs and 

plants.— T. F. Parker, Highlands Nursery, Havana, N.O. 

- Seeds.— W. Bull, King's-mad, Chelsea, London.- 

Seeds.— Messrs. Edmondson Bros., 10, Done-street, Dublin. 
- Seeds. —Daniel Bros., Norwich. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
Management of poultry*— Early next 

spring I am anticipating taking a small farm 
and going in very largely for poultry. I shall have 
a good yard, with a Grass field adjoining it, to 
which the poultry will have free access. As a 
constant reader of your valuable paper, would 
vou oblige me by advising me as to the beet 
breeds to keep for winter laying, and the best 
food to feed them on, etc. ?—Grimsby. 

* # * Houdans and Plymouth Rocks are good 
Fowls for laying and eating qualities combined. 
Some cross-bred Fowls also possess the desirable 
qualities of being good both for egg-producing 
and for table purposes, such as a cross between 
the Malay or Game and the Brahma. Minorcas 
and Andalusians are first-rate layers, but you 
could hardly find a better breed than the 
Plymouth Rock, being hardy, good at winter 
egg produotion, and, consequently, profitable. 
This breed also bears well the variableness of 
our climate, and thrives even on a damp soil. 
As to feeding, you would, with your extensive 
poultry run, find two meals a dav quite sufficient. 
The breakfast should consist of meal and other 
soft food, and grain be given shortly before 
roosting-time, as, digesting slowly, it affords 
support for the Fowls throughout the night. The 
soft food should be given in a warm state during 
the winter months, and in cold weather a good 
sprinkling of pepper should be added, and should 
consist of Barley-meal and sharps or pollard, 
and mixed to a stiff, dry paste, that will easily 
crumble and fall to pieces when thrown on the 
ground. Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, and other 
vegetables, if boiled and mixed with the meal, 
conduce to good health. The hard grain may 
consist of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buck¬ 
wheat, given in turn, a frequent change of diet 
being far better for the health of the Fowls than 
constant use of one kind of grain. Buckwheat 
is muoh to be reoommended for promoting egg- 
laying. Maize, however, must be supplied 
sparingly, as it enoourages the formation of 
internal fat, and, as a rule, a fat hen does not 
lay. In commencing poultry-keeping it is 
important to Becure young birds only—those 
hatched in March or early in April are the best. 
These should begin laying at six months old, and 
with good management continue to do so 
throughout the winter, when eggs fetch high 
prices. When ceasing to lay they will be in 
prime condition for the table, or they oan 
be kept on till the following autumn 
(by which time they will have laid their second 
lot of eggs), and then disposed of and another 
lot of early-hatched pullets brought in. In this 
way, poultry-keeping will often be more 
profitable than if chickens are bred for stook 
purposes. The Houdau has many good points, 
and is probably the best of all the French breeds. 
It combines the shape, size, and quality of flesh 
of the Dorking, with earlier maturity, is » 
prolific egg-producer, and the chickens are 
hardy, and rapid in feathering. This breed is 
generally white (some individuals having blaok 
•pots as large as a shilling), are bearded, and 
Original frem 
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have good top-knota of blaok and white feathers 
falling backward. The oomb is remarkable, 
being oompoeed of two flattened spikes, of long 
and rectangular form, opening from right to 
left, whioh are thick and fleshy, while a third 
spike grows between these two, having some¬ 
what the shape of an irregular Strawberry, and 
another, quite detaohed from the others, about 
the size of a Pea, shows between the nostrils 
and the beak. 

Pallets e&tingtheir feathers (Q. W.J. 
—This bad habit is often contracted in ohioken- 
hood, and is very difiSoult to cure when fairly 
begun, but is seldom, if ever, found where Fowls 
have plenty of exercise and green food. Try 
what a daily supply of animal food will do 
towards breaking your pullets of this habit, and 
give them occupation by providing a heap of 
rubbish for them to scratch over. If the chief 
offenders can be discovered, isolate them from 
the others, or, perhaps better still, kill them, as 
the only likely remedy appears to be to out the 
upper bill in such a way as to prevent the bird 
holding a feather in its beak. This is said by 
Borne poultry-keepers to answer, causing the 
Fowl to give up the habit as soon as it finds it 
cannot satisfy its cravings. Bat before resorting 
to extreme measures, give your Fowls more 
exercise, if possible, with plenty of green food 
and clean cold water. 


BUMS. 

Removing Beea from roof of honBe 

(A E. H. t Heamoor ).—This is often a very 
difficult operation, owing to the inaccessible 
position of the combs. Having first by the 
removal of the slates, etc , discovered the exact 
spot ocoupied by the colony of Bees, and being 
well protected with veil and bellows smoker, 
and after having injected a good volume of 
smoke, proceed to detach one comb at a time, 
and brush the adhering Bees into an empty 
ekep, which, being in an inverted position, must 
have a thin doth put over it directly each lot of 
Bees are brushed into it, to keep them from 
orawling over its edges. When most of the 
Bees have been secured (and if the queen is with 
those in the skep it does not matter if those on 
the wing remain uncaptured), proceed to fix the 
oombs into the frames of a bar-frame hive in the 
following manner: Having placed a piece of 
flannel or other soft material on a board a little 
larger than the frames, and upon the flannel 
two pieces of tape long enough to tie round 
the frames, lay a comb upon these, and a frame 
upon the comb. The comb must then be so cut 
and pared as to make it fit into the frame, and 
the pieces of tape tied round to keep it secure. 
As each comb is fixed in a frame it must be 
plaoed in the hive, taking care to put the brood 
combs in the centre, and to keep them as warm 
as possible. When all the combs are in the 
frame-hive the Bees must be shaken out of the 
skep on to the tops of the combs, and oovered 
with a light quilt. They will soon run down 
and cluster amongst the combs, when thicker 
coverings should be put on, and the roof of the 
hive placed in position. It requires two people 
to carry out these operations successfully, and 
they should be well experienced in the manipu¬ 
lation of Bees, otherwise accidents are likely to 
happen, and the whole business end in failure. 
A bright, mild day at the end of April or early 
in May should be chosen for this operation. A 
good cheap book is “ Bee-keeper’s Guide Book.” 


BIRDS. 

Sickly Canaries.—I want to ask you about 
our birds. We had a beautiful little Canary, 
and apparently in its usual h alth last Sunday 
morning, but on Monday night was found 
dead at the bottom of the cage. The other 
bird has been ill, aod though it is slowly 
recovering, it is dreadfully thirsty, and keeps 
rubbing its head against the bars of the cage, 
and appears to be losing the sight of one eye. 
Could you give any reasons for it ? The birds 
were given fresh seed last Sunday, co I have en¬ 
closed some of it so that you may examine it to 
see if it contains anything injurious. Trusting 
to find an answer in your next paper.— Queen 
Mab. 

*,* We oan find nothing injurious in the 
seeds, whioh are bright apd good—in laot, they 
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are the best of their respective kinds. Sudden 
deaths with cook Canary birds when in full 
song are, unfortunately, no uncommon matter, 
and which in many cases oannot be accounted 
for. Pet birds are too often indulged with 
sweet, pampering food, which brings on surfeit. 
The remedy for this is to give them spare and 
simple diet, and to put a small piece of alum 
(about the size of a Pea) in the drinking water, 
alternated with a little salt. Your other Can¬ 
ary is almost certainly suffering from surfeit, 
whioh often appears about the head and eyes, 
and will cause the feathers to drop away. A 
slight anointing of the head with a little soalded 
lard will give relief. Also supply it with plenty 
of fresh green food, put a rusty nail in the 
water, and give it a piece of old mortar, placing 
it between the bars of the cage that the bird may 
nibble at it. Plenty of exercise in a large cage 
or aviary will often bring about a thorough 
cure. 

Management of Doves (New Beginner). 
—Your Doves are, we presume, the Barbary 
Ring Doves. You may feed them upon Wheat, 
Rice, Hemp seed, and Grits, such as are given 
to young ohiokens. These may be given in turn 
or mixed, and as green food the young tops of 
Turnips are very good for them. You may keep 
them in a large cage or aviary, where they will 
pair and nest; they are, however, very oareless 
of their eggs, many becoming broken, and much 
fighting and quarrelling takes place among them 
when more than one pair are kept together. 
They will become very tame if allowed full 
liberty. We have had them build in a tree close 
to the dwelling-house and rear their young— 
coming to the door to be fed like Pigeons ; allow¬ 
ing themselves to be caught up by the hand, 
nursed and petted. Do nob forget to supply 
your birds with a good allowance of sand, ana 
to change the drinking water daily. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Cooking: Oardoong.— Will you tell me 
the best way of oooking Cardoons ? Especially 
the recipes in use amongst French oooks.— 
Kathleen. 

* # * Wash the Cardoons in water, and leave 
them in vinegar and water until about to oook 
them. Boil them in an enamel saucepan in 
milk and water (three parts of water and one of 
milk) until tender. Drain them, and serve with 
melted-butter. The French way is to melt a 
small piece of butter in a saucepan, and when 
they are well drained put them in and add a 
small quantity of good brown stock. The 
Italians place them in a very hot dish after 
drainiog them, and sprinkle them with grated 
Parmesan cheese, which they allow to melt into 
them. 

French Onion soup.— 1. Cut a large 
Onion into slices, put into a saucepan with a 
piece of butter, ana simmer over the fire till the 
Oaion is a delicate brown. Mix a dessertspoon¬ 
ful of flour smoothly with a pint of water, stir 
this into the saucepan, and simmer for half-an- 
hour. Add pepper and salt, and serve with 
crusts. 2. Slice the Onion as before, and put 
into a saucepan with a pint of milk, season and 
simmer till the Onion is tender. This oan be 
thickened with flour if liked. 

Norfolk Stew.— Stew together in a little water, 
Carrots. Turnips, Tomatoes, Onions, and Celery in about 
equal quantities ; seat on with pepper and salt. When 
the vegetables are thoroughly cooked the stew is thickened 
and enrichrd with mashed Potatoes and butter. 


HLIMBERS, quickest, hardiest, and prettiest 
existing. Buy Hop Plants now. This year will oover 
walls, fences, verandahs, trellis work, arohes, porohes, and 
unrigh'ly buildings. Lovely sea-green foliage, variegated in 
autunu, abundance yellow autumn bloom, grows 20 ft. high 
in one season. Streaming branches top to bottom. Plants last 
year’s; grows anywhere or anyhow. 6 one-year-old plants, post 
free, PO., 35. Special offer : IS (4 named vars ), is. 6d. Full 
instructions for growiog with every order.—A. SIDNEY 
WILMOT, Hop Groner, Colobrooke Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 


HARDENER, or Gardener and Steward; 

« qualified in all departments; highest references. — 
Address, "It.," care of Mr. Roe, 12, Fabian-rd., Fulham, 8.W. 


P R 8ALE, a limited quantity TOBACCO- 

CLOTH. Excellent for fumigating purposes. Price, 
only 6d. per It carriage extra.—Apply E. THIRKELL A 
CO 26, Brunswick-street. Liver cool. 


SECOND-HAND BOILER for Sale, will burn 

W M hours without attention. Also a Fletcher's Gas Boiler, 
good as new.—C. W. BANKS, II, Queen’s-road, Hastings. 


F.R.N.S. 


G. HAYWARD 

Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

859, BROCKLEY ROAD BROCKLEY, LONDON. 



Bend for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds M Genuine" Testimonials. 



This Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. I Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, oomplets with Ventilators. Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-os. glass, all neoee- 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and paoked free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 1 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £1 16 01 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £18 0 
9 ft. ,, 8 ft. ,, 4 0 01 8 ft. „ 5 ft. ,, 1160 

10ft. 7ft. H 5 0 0 10ft „ 7ft „ 4 10 0 

12ft. .. 8ft ., 6 0 0| 12ft 8ft .. 5 10 0 

For other s4ms and prioee write for IUtuUraUd Litl to 


359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, 8.E. 

IIS*. THE CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest most efficient and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and oannot 
bum hollow. Bole Makers, 

NXW8UM, ROBERTS, * CO- 
BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prioee and Teetimcnials on avvliention. 



T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOM8, 39, King-street Coven t-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auotion nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or poet free._ 


WATER ! WATER ! ! WATER ! 1! Un- 

*Y satisfactory existing wells tested, or freth supplies 
discovered; contracts NO WATER NO PAY. Patronised 
by His Graoe the Duke of Devonshire, District Councils, Ao., 
Ao.—Apply LEICESTER GAT AKER. Bsth. __ 


9R nnn PAIR8 OF LEGGINGS, just passed 

cnJf vvv out o fkervioe; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather laoe-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GA88QN, Government Contractor. Rye. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

* * —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top: weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inohes square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5a. each from—H. J. GAS80N, Government 
D on tractor. Rye. _ 

T*HE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

-*• FORCING-HOUSES. - Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 2l-oz.; iron¬ 
work of best quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft., £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., £1315s.; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-houses. 
40ft. by 12ft., £5 ; 100ft. by 12ft.. £11, on rail Reading. Cata- 
Ineun free.— O. PARSONS. 217. Oxford-roed. Rending 


T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 8 ft. long, 

B 8 ft. wide, 2s. fid.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft wide, 5a.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, oost four times the money. 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oan* 

tractor. Rye._ 


T>ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

■L large pieces of Taroaulin, some new, but all of the beet 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for oovers 
for oarts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for oovers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From EL J. 
GASSON, Government Oontractor. Rye._ 


HOVERNMENT SHOULDER BAG —Valu- 

VJ able to Gamekeepers and Gardeners. With flap at side, 
all pure linen, with wide shoulder strap and wide solid brass 
buekle, all oomplets. Sent post free for twelve stamps from 
HY. J. GA88QN. Government Contractor, Rye. 

CANADA FOR FARMERS, FARM LABOURERS, 
AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and other parts of 
Canada. Also Improved farms. 

Land and Climate suitable for mixed farming of a>l kinds. 
Capitalists, Agriculturalists, Farm Labourers, and Domestic 
Servants required. 

25,000 Farmers in 1895 raised 60.0G0,0G0 bushels of grain in 
Manitoba besides other produce. The Reports of the Tenant 
Farmer Delegations which have visited Canada, and other 
illustrated pamphlets and maps issued under the authority 
of the Imperial and Canadian Governments, containing full 
information upon all subjects relating to Canada, may be 
obtained on application (GRATI8 AND POST FREE. 


. 8, Beaufort-road, Birmingham. 
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February 1, 1896 


W. 000PER, IIP- 

755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E_ 

TO CLEAR! TO CLEAR! 

SA.I.E BY TBSmSB. 


To facilitate important developments in their works, W. COOPER, LTD., have decided to clear at 
once the remaining* portion of last year’s stock. The following: Conditions of Sale will be strictly 
adhered to 

1. —All Tenders are to be sent in by February 12th, in sealed envelopes marked “TENDER.” 

2. —The highest offer will be accepted, and the tenderer will at once be informed. 

3. —All lots ara to be paid for within three days of acceptance of Tender, when the goods will be at 

once carefully packed on rail. 


“Amateur” Span-Roof & Lean-to 
Greenhouses. 



TENANTS FIXTURES. EVERYTHING COMPLETE. 

Span-roof. Usual Price. 


Lot. 

Long. 


Wide. 

Packed on rail. 

1 to 5 ... 

7 feet 


5 feet 

. £2 16 

0 

6 to 8 ... 

8 „ 


5 


. 3 10 

0 

9 to 10 ... 

9 „ 


0 


. 4 0 

0 

11 to 14 ... 

.. 10 „ 


7 


. 5 0 

0 

15 to 25 .. . 

.. 12 „ 


8 


. 6 0 

0 

28 to 32 ... 

• - 15 „ 


10 


. 8 10 

0 

33 to 38 ... 

20 „ 


10 


. 12 0 

0 

37 to 42 ... 

.. 25 „ 


10 


. 17 0 

0 

43 to 45 ... 

50 „ 


10 


. 30 0 

0 

46 to 49 ... 

-. 100 „ 


10 


. 50 0 

0 

50 to 55 

.. 30 „ 


10 


. 20 0 

0 


Lean-to. 




56 to 64 ... 

7 feet 


5 feet 

. 2 8 

0 

65 to 67 

9 „ 


0 


. 3 10 

0 

68 to 76 

... 12 „ 


8 


. 5 10 

0 

77 to 81 

... 15 ,, 


10 


. 8 0 

0 

82 to 86 

• •• 20 „ 


10 


. 11 10 

0 

87 to 91 ... 

• • 25 „ 


10 


. 16 10 

0 

92 to 95 ... 

• - - 59 „ 


10 


. 28 0 

0 


Span-Roof Forcing House. 



Span roof. Usual 

Price 

96 to 101 

. 20 

by 

9 . 

£9 

0 

0 

102 to 103 

. 20 

by 

12 . 

11 

0 

0 

100 to lit 

. 20 

by 

14 . 

14 

10 

0 

115 to 117 

. 40 

by 

9 . 

17 

0 

0 

118’to 123 

. 40 

by 

12 . 

21 

0 

0 

124 to 123 

. 40 

by 

14 . 

25 

0 

0 

129 to 134 

. 100 

by 

9 . 

40 

0 

0 

135 to 137 

. 100 

by 

12 . 

48 

0 

0 

138 to 142 

. 100 

by 

It . 

65 

0 

0 


T^an-to. 




143 to 145 

. 20 

by 

9 . 

7 

10 

0 

140 to 147 

. 20 

by 

12 . 

9 

10 

0 

148 to 150 

. 20 

by 

14 . 

12 

10 

0 

151 to 162 

. 40 

by 

9 . 

14 

0 

0 

153 to 154 

. 40 

by 

It . 

13 

0 

0 

155 to 156 

. 40 

bv 

14 . 

21 

10 

0 

157 to 158 

. 10O 

by 

9 . 

33 

0 

0 

159 

. 100 

by 

12 . 

40 

0 

0 

100 

. 100 

by 

14 . 

47 

0 

0 


Ventilating Boxes 

for Side Walls 

0 

4 

9 


Garden Hand Frames. 





These Frames will be found to be very useful for pro¬ 
tecting plants, seeds, slips, and cuttings during the spring, 
which, if left uncovered, would probably fall victims to 
the extreme cold bo prevalent in this country during that 


Zinc open tops, with glass cut to sizes, and zinc clips for 
glazing same. 


Lot. 

181 to 169 

.. 12 io. by 12 Id. 

Usual Price. 

. 7s. fid. each. 

170 to 175 

- 14 in. by 14 in. 

8s. 6d. 


176 to 1S1 

.. 10 in. by 16 in. 

9s. 01. 


182 to 191 

IS in. by 13 in. 

10a Od. 


192 to 203 

.. 20 in. by 20 in. 

11s. Od. 


204 to 215 

.. 22 in. by 22 in. 

12s. Od. 


218 to 221 

~ 24 in. by 24 in. 

13s, 6d. 



Digitized by boogie 



Cooper’s 

Hygienic Heater. 


Burning 1’arsflln or Gas without 
Smoke or Smell. 

These Heaters are construe) ed 


as a means of Heating by Hot 
Air without the ute of hot water 
or flree. 


Lor 

222 to 231 
232 to 231) 
240 to 247 
248 to 261 
262 to 259 
200 to 263 


No. Usual Price. 

0 £10 0 
1 1 10 0 

2 2 5 0 

3 3 5 0 

4 S 10 0 

5 4 0 0 



The Amateur Forcing House. 


TENANTS FIXTURE (Svan-rook). EVERYTHING 
COMPLETE. 


Packed and 

put on rail at following prices : 


Lot. 

Length. 

Width. 

Usual Price. 

264 to 265 . 

7 feet .. 

5 feet 

.... £2 10 

0 

266 to 268 . 

8 „ .. 

5 „ 

3 0 

0 

269 to 270 .. .. 

9 ,, .. 

6 „ 

.... 3 10 

0 

271 to 275 .... 

10 „ .. 

7 „ 

4 10 

0 

276 to 277 . . 


8 „ 

6 10 

0 

278 to 2S1 .... 

15 „ 

10 „ 

.... 7 15 

0 

282 to 283 ... 

20 „ 

10 „ 

.... 10 15 

0 

284 to 287 . 

25 „ .. 

10 „ 

.... 15 5 

0 

288 to 294 . 

50 „ .. 

10 „ 

.... 270 

0 

295 to 299 . 

100 „ .. 

10 „ 

.... 45 0 

0 


Span-Roof Villa Conservatories. 



LOT. 

Long. 

Wide. 

Usual Price. 
Packed on rail. 

300 10 307 .... 

9 foet 

6 feet 

.... £{ 10 0 

308 to 317 .... 

12 „ 

.. 8 „ 

.... 10 0 0 

318 to 321 .... 

15 „ 

.. 8 „ 

.... 12 0 0 

325 to 328 .... 

20 „ 

9 „ 

.... 16U 0 

329 to 334 .... 

25 „ 

.. 9 „ 

.... 21 0 0 

335 

50 „ 

.. 9 

.... 40 0 0 


21-os. for Roof 5 per rent, extra. 



The Rapid 

Propagator. 

The only perfeot Propagator for 
raising plants from seeds, slips, or 
cuttings. 

Usual Price. 

1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. ..£15 0 

2 ft. 6 in. by 1 it. 10 in. .. 1 10 0 

4 ft. by 2 ft. .. 0 0 


Melon and Cucumber Frames. 



Lot. Usual Price. 

3'»6 to 371 .. 1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 3 ft. .. £0 18 0 

372 to 386 .. 2 ,, .. 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. 1 12 0 

387 to 694 .. 1 „ „ 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. 1 10 0 

393 to 897 ..2 ,, ,, 8 ft. by fl ft. .. 2 14 0 

398 to 399 .. 3 „ ,, 12 ft. by 6 ft. .. 3 15 0 



Garden 

Lights. 


Framework made of 2in. by 2in. stiles, and properly 
rabbeted for the glass, with good 2in. sash-baia. Tbe 
Glazed Lights are uailed and bedded in good oiled putty. 
Lot. Usual Price. 

400 to 421 - 3ft. by 2ft., painted and glazed .. ..50 

422 to 431—4ft. by 3ft., „ „ with 21oz. 7 R 

434 to 4 *9-6ft by 3ft. 8jin.. „ „ „ 10 6 

500 to 517—6ft. by 4ft. „ „ " 10 6 

518 to 519-Good sound Lights. 6ft. by 3ft 9in , 
glazed, 2loz ; nearly new stiles, 

2iin. by 1 Jin. .. 10 6 

) Un(' *... 


530- 


(9 Unglazed Lights-4, 7ft. by 4ft.; 2, 
6ft. by 3ft. lOin.; 2, 4ft. lOiu. by 
J 2ft. lOin.; 1, 4ft 4in. by 3ft. 4in. . 45 

8 . 


18 Glazed Lights — 2. 4ft. 4in. by 
3ft 4in.; 1, 5ft. 2in. by 2ft. fin.; 

, 2, 5ft. by 4ft ; 3 3ft by 2ft. ..60 

531 to 537—Uaglazed Lights, 6ft. by 3ft 8Jlo. ; 
_stiles, 3io. hy 2in. . .. 4 



“ Invincible ” Hot - Water Apparatus 

Mokt Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 
Lot 538 to 552. 

Rcauires no sunk 
stokehole & no brick 
setting. WU1 last all 
night without atten¬ 
tion. Will burn 
house cinders there¬ 
fore costs next lo 
nothing for fuel. 
Anyone can fix it A 
child can stoke it 
Success guaranteed. 
No. 1 Boilers -only, 
capable of heating 
75ft. 4in. Piping. 
Usual price 55s. Estimates for Complete Apparatus Free 
on Ap plicatio n._ 


Span-Roof Poultry Houses. 



Length. 
4 ft. 
6ft 

6 ft. 

7 ft. 

8 ft 


Made in sections, erm- 
plete, with door in side and 
window at end, a flap at back 
for access to nest boxes » 
raised floor about 2ft. from 
giound so as to form dry mu 
fee underneath; nest, perch, Ud¬ 
der. Ac.; painted oue coat 
outside. 

Height Usua 

of Ridge Price. 

6 ft . 

. 6 ft. . 

. 6 ft. . 

. <4 ft . 

7 ft. 


Width. 

4 ft. 

4 ft 

4 ft 

5 ft. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 

Original from 


£1 10 

1 13 
1 18 

2 6 
3 0 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Spiraeas. j 

Thb different varieties of the herbaceous 
Spiraeas, though really hardy plants, are all 
more or less amenable to pot-culture, and most 
useful for forcing or flowering under glass in the 
spring. The well-known S. (Hoteia) japonioa, 
is very largely cultivated in this way, and where¬ 
as when grown outside the tender young foliage 
and flower-spikes are frequently injured by late 
spring frosts, when grown under glass this is 
avoided, and the plants develop a degree 
of luxuriance and beauty otherwise impossible. 
By careful culture this variety may be forced 
and had in bloom very early, but the equally 
beautiful, though distinct, 8. p&lmata, which 
has large palmate foliage and corymbs of 
rosy-crimson blossoms, with some others, resent 
anything like forcing, but if brought on gradu¬ 
ally in the ordinary temperature of a greenhouse 
form very handsome objects. 

The roots should be obtained and potted in the 
autumn (or they may be grown at home), placing 
them in a cold pit, or covering them with a few 
inohes of Cocoa-nut-fibre. If about the turn of 
the year the roots of S. japonica can have a 
gentle tK>ttom-heat, but keeping the top cool, 
thev will form fresh roots freely, and may then 
be forced much better and earlier than other¬ 
wise. When in growth plenty of water must 
be given, the plants being semi-aquatic, and may 
be allowed to stand in saucers of water during 
the day time. Feed well, giving weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, and a solution of nitrate of 
soda alternately. A new form of S. japonioa 
oalled oompacta multiflora is a distinot and de¬ 
sirable plant, and S. astilboides (white) also 
forces well. 

Propagate by division of the roots after 
flowering, planting the pieoes out in deep, free, 
sandy soil, and keeping moist, when in two years 
they will be fit for forcing again. 


Deutzla gracilis, 

though an all but hardy shrub, does well in 
pots, as well as forcing readily, and the numerous 
racemes of pure white blossoms render it a 
charming oDject in the spring or early 
summer. It is propagated by means of out- 
tings, which it the nearly ripened wood 
is employed should be inserted in sandy 
soil in the autumn, in a frame or under a 
handlight, or side-growths of the young wood 
may be struck in heat in the spring. Toe beat 
way to get good plants quickly is to plant out 
the rooted cuttings (in spring) in a bed of good 
loamy soil out-of-doors, and in two years they 
will be fine plants, fit for gentle forcing. Lift 
and pot them in the autumn, and bring them into 
thegreenhouse or forcing-pit early in the year. 

The plants may also be grown altogether in 
pots, cutting them back more or less after 
flowering, and when broken into growth again 
repotting, using the same or slightly larger sizes. 
Keep under glass for a time, encouraging a free 
growth by means of the^ee use of watyr, liquid- 
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manure, and the syringe. In August turn the 
plants outside under a sunny wall or fence to 
ripen the growth. 

Hydrangea paniculata, Dielytra spectabilis 
(the Lyre-flower), Solomon’s Seal, and a few 
other hardy plants, as well as dwarf Lilacs, etc., 
are frequently employed for conservatory decor¬ 
ation, lifting and potting the roots in theautumn, 
keeping cool for a time, and bringing them into 
a moderate warmth early in the year. The free 
use of the syringe is of great use in forwarding 
the growth and encouraging the blooming of all 
plants of this olaas in the spring. 

Cactus 

(including the varieties of Cereus, Phyllooaotus, 
etc ), ana several other succulent plants of the 
same nature, are extremely useful greenhouse 
and window plants, especially where only a 
limited amount of attention can be given, as 
they do not suffer in the least from neglect in 
watering for a few days at almost auy time, 
while the blossoms of many are extremely large 
and handsome. 

They are propagated (with very few excep¬ 
tions) by means of cuttings, which strike easily 
in very sandy soil and a warm place in the 
summer. For potting, a compost of loam, with 
half a part each of leaf-mould, peat, sand, and 
old mortar-rubbish, will grow all of this data 
well. Briefly stated, the routine of culture 
oonsista in giving the plants as much heat and 
sun as possible, and a fair amount of moisture, 
during the growing season, and keeping them 
dry and safe from frost during the winter. The 
Epiphyllums require stove treatment, at least 
in the winter, when thev naturally come into 
bloom; these are grafted on the Pereskia stock, 
and nqt atruok from outtings, like the others. 
The 

Kalosanthes, 

formerly known as Grassulas, are succulent 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope, bearing 
fine, showy heads of small blossoms, usually of 
a red or scarlet oolour. They are very easily 
grown, and perhaps more easily propagated by 
means of outtings of almost any scrap of the 
growth inserted anyhow in sandy soil, plaoed in 
a warm house or pit, and kept fairly moist, than 
anything else that oould be mentioned. When 
rooted, pot off singly. When growing again, 
cut out the point of each, and shortly afterwards 
shift into 5-inch pots and stand out-of-doors. 
The next spring, again cut out the points, shift 
into pots one or two sizes larger, and when 
established stand them ont-of-doors in the full 
sun to ripen the growth. The plants will 
flower freely the following summer, but as they 
require two years’ growth to attain a flowering 
state, two sets of plants must be grown if bloom 
is wanted every year. Good free or sandy loam, 
with a third part of leaf-mould or old not-bed 
manure, and some sand, suits these plants well. 
Water, and some weak liquid-manure occasion¬ 
ally, should bs given rather freely while the 

G rowth is being made, but during the winter 
eep almost dry. Rochea faloata u a oommon 
and very useful plant, with fine heads of orange- 
scarlet flowers, oloeely related to the foregoing, 
and requiring similar treatment. 


Auriculas. 

Though really hardy plants, the finer varieties 
are usually grown under glass, in order to 
preserve the delicate colours and markings of 
the flowers, as well as the farina or meal with 
which many of the kinds are thickly sprinkled. 
The best place for the plants is in a low 
pit or frame, and then only during the 
winter and spring, for as soon as the flowers 
are over they should be removed to a lightly 
shaded spot in the open air, and there remain 
until the end of September. In a low, light, 
oool, and well-ventilated house they may, how¬ 
ever, be grown well, and make a charming dis¬ 
play in April or May. No artificial heat is 
required, though it is just as well to exclude 
frost if possible. 

Auriculas are raised from seed, and by means 
of the offsets, but the latter is only adopted in 
the case of named varieties, and is a compara¬ 
tively slow method. Seed, if fresh, germinates 
freely if sown in boxes of rich sandy loam in a 
greenhouse or frame in April, and kept moist 
and shaded. When ^ inch high prick them off 
into 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, with good drainage, 
several in eaoh, and in due time transfer them 
singly to 2£-inch or 3 inch sizes, in which they 
will bloom in about two gears’ time, or may be 
shifted on into 5-inch pots, these being large 
enough for any plants. Use good loamy eoil 
with a little leaf-mould or decayed manure, 
some* sand, and a dash of soot. Water frtely 
during the spring and summer, giving liquid- 
manure as the bloom-spikes rise, but in winter 
keep on the dry aide, and never water the 
lants overhead. Potting may be done after 
owering or iu September, and any offsets be 
removed and potted iu small sizes at the same 
time, keeping them under a handlight or in a 
frame till established. 

Campanula pyramidalis, etc 
In this stately herbaoeous aubjeot we have 
another hardy plant that is, however, invaluable 
for conservatory decoration, and indeed almost 
indispensable where much grouping is to be done. 
Of this truly noble plant there are two varieties, 
one with flowers of a soft blue, the other pure 
white, and, of course, the latter is much more 
effective and admired than the other. Both are 
perennial, and easily raised from seed sown in 
April, in a frame or cool-house, when the plants 
will bloom finely the following summer. Prick 
the seedlings off and pot them when ready, 
getting them into 4-inch or 5-inoh pots by the 
winter, and affording tbe protection of a oool 
house, pit, or frame until the spring. When 
they begin to grow again shift them into 6-inoh 
or 8-inch or 9-inch pots, according to strength, 
using good, rich, loamy soil, made quite 
firm. As soon as the pots begin to fill with 
roots give water rather freely, and liquid- 
manure onoe or twioe a week, and about July 
the noble spikes, often 6 feet or more in height, 
will begin to expand. Cuttings of side-shoots 
from the base may also be struck under a hand- 
light towards the end of the summer, and these 
also will flower the following season, though 
not perhaps quite so finely. 

C. isophylla, 0. fragilis, C. Barrelieri, and 
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one or two others of drooping or trailing habit, 
are alao very useful for pots and hanging- 
baskets. Of most there is a white as well as a 
blue form. They are easily increased by means 
of cuttings struck in the spring, or by division 
of the old roots. Pot firmly in good loamy 
soil and water moderately. B. G. R. 


QARD1N WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

In large gardens the conservatory ie usually an orna' 
mental structure, and should always be bright with flowers 


and the gardener Is often worried, in the winter season 
especially, to keep up the supply of flowering plants, and 
present a bright appearanoe. I have had some experience 
of these dark, dismal Btruotures, and of the waste of plant 
life which they involve. When one has a dark loftv house 
to keep effectively furnished, our first resource are climbers 
and creepers, with a few good hanging-baskets. The 
second idea must be Palms and Tree-Ferns. Having done 
our best with these to give elevation, and produce a 
graceful effect with long arching fronds of Ferns and 
Palms, and overhead drapery of climbing plants, the 
flowers can be introduced m groups varying in size accor¬ 
ding to the plants in season. Ia all coses the groups of 
flowers wilt De backed up and associated with elegant 
foliage. Well-grown specimens of Camellias, Acacias, and 
other suitable plants may be introduced where suitable, 
and space permits. It is possible in this way to make a 
large conservatory very interesting without going to a 
great cost in other houses for the purpose of keeping up a 
supply of flowering plants. There must, of course, be 
other houses for growing suitable plants, and never so far 
as I remember was there such a demand for flowers for 
cutting as at present. Therefore there must be houses 
specially suited for bringing on plants to supply necessary 
changes in the conservatory and provide a continuous 
supply of flowers for cutting. The most useful flowers for 
cutting at the present moment are bulbs. Daffodils being, 
I think, the favourites. These are very easily produced, 
and when a good stock has been got together, the home 
supply will be sufficient. 

Stove. 

The necessary repotting may be commenced now. It is 
customary to go through the oollection about this season. 
Young stuff will require shifting into larger pots. Guttings 
to raise young stock can be taken. Old plants, whioh may 
be getting too large for the house, need not be repotted, 
os if kept till end of May they may be hardened off and 
plunged or planted outside for the summer, and afterwards 
thrown away. It is a good plan to keep up a stream of 
young plants by annual propagation, and gradually work 
off the old plants outside. Nighttemperature now 65 degs , 
the atmoepherio moisture to be supplied by damping 
floors or using the syringe on bright days. Many stoves 
are supplied with evaporating-troughs on the flow pipes, 
and a constant supply of vapour is given off whioh keeps 
the atmosphere moist. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Young plants in small pots may be shifted on, seedlings 

S ricked off into boxes, orpotted singly in small pots, scoot¬ 
ing to size and strength, keeping the small plants dose 
anti shaded till some progress has been made. Ripe spores 
may be sown thinly in pans or small shallow boxes, filled 
with suitable soil made firm. The watering is best done 
by dipping in tank or tub. Fern-seeds ore so light that 
they are easily carried down too deep for germination if 
watered on the surface. I have known the spores carried 
through the pans altogether when watered from above, as 
was proved by tbeorope of Ferns growing on the hard bed 
on which the pons were standing. Many of the Asple- 
niums are viviparous, and can be propagated from the 
fronds. 

Cucumbers. 

If the conditions are suitable, healthy young plants set 
out now will speedily fill the house. Let the main stem 
ascend some distance before stopping. This will odd to 
their strength and vigour. If a lot of fruits are required 
as soon as possible, plant a yard apart, but if a heavy 
summer crop is wanted, plant wider apart, and let the 
plants grow out and extend. If there is a little bottom- 
neat to give the plants a start they will do without much 
bottom-neat later on. We have one house where the 
bottom-heat oonaists of a ridge of worm manure, and on 
this hills of about half a bushel of suitable soil are laid for 
the plants. And they are always very successful, more so, 
in fact, than is the case with some houses supplied with 
bottom-beat pipes. The roots of the Cucumbers work 
into the manure, and seem to thrive upon it. 

Mushroom-house. 

Continue the making of hot-beds till the middle or end 
of Maroh, afterwards a cooler place must be found. Give 
liquid-manure to beds in bearing when water is required. 
Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicory, and Dandelion-roots may still 
be introduced; the two last will be useful when blanched 
for 

Window Gardening. 

Cuttings of the young shoots of Fuchsias, Campanulas, 
eta, may be rooted under a bell-glass, or they may 
be inserted in a box, and a square of glass laid over them 
to keep the air in confinement. Sow s eeds of various 
kinds, and treat in same way. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The weather at the time of writing is suitable for 
fetching up arrears of work, especially in ail kinds of plant¬ 
ing. It is a safe rule never to plant anything without 

* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 7 


thoroughly preparing the site. Roeee especially, and all 
kinds of herbaceous plants, need this attention. Every 
three or four yeare herbaceous beds and borders should be 
thoroughly renovated, and all the plants lifted except a very 
few which are better without disturbance, and which, as 
far as possible, should be grouped by themselves. Herb 
Lillee (Alstromerias), for instance, Improve with age, and 
there are other things which I need not particularise now 
which are best left alone. Lilium candid um (Old White 
Lily), if they are doing well, should not be disturbed. 
These are exceptions to the rule. For the most part, take 
up herbaceous plants every three or four years, trench and 
manure laud and replant. If the trenching is done in 
autumn the ground will be in good condition for replant¬ 
ing in February. It is too late now to plant spring-flower* 
ing bulbs, but where no provision has been made for a 
good supply of spring flowers something may yet be done 
by planting Wallflowers, Daisies, Primulas, and autumn- 
sown annuals, only it is useless buying little bits of any¬ 
thing. It will be better to buy good plants if one has 
fewer of them. The Montbr&tias may be planted now or 
a little later. They are among the most beautiful late 
summer flowers. 

Fruit Garden. 

Open-air Figs are very often failures through mis* 
management. To secure a crop the wood must be wel< 
ripened, which means they must have a well-drained 
position against a warm, sunny wall—that is, of course, if 
we plant in the midland or northern counties. There need 
not be much excavation if the subsoil is clay. I should 
prefer to let it remain, but to place a thick layer of brick- 
rubble and lime-siftings on the top of the clay, and build 
the border on it, and lift it up above the surface. In such 
a position Figs may be grown it the branches are rightly 
managed, which really means if they are trained thinly, so 
that the sunshine can reach the wall through the foliage. 
In the culture of thoee fruits whioh require the shelter and 
warmth of a wall it is unwise to cover up the wall with 

S owth so that the sun'e rays cannot reach it. This will 
easily understood without going into it further. Those 
who like Melons, or whose duty compels them to grow 
them, will find it to their advantage to keep a few young 
plants always coming on. I have always thought that 
when one has plenty of plants they seem to do better. 
Keep late Vines quiet for the present. Let them have all 
the rest they can; but when a start is mode keep the 
temperature steady. 

Vegetable Garden. 

We may have to wait for the weather. I would rather 
do so than sow or plant anything when the land la wet or 
sticky. Those who do not sow Peas or plant Beans in 
the autumn may fetch up arrears now by sowing in pots 
or on turves, or in some other way. Peas transplant very 
well if well hardened and carefully handled. And I have 
always had a fancy to raise the first lot of Long-pod 
Beans under glass since I first tried it, now many years 
ago. If planted out before they have become drawn they 
start away at once and bear very freely. New plantations 
of Rhubarb may be made any time now. Of course, in 
all notes about planting or sowing, some districts and some 

g ardens are much drier and warmer than others; but it 
i quite possible to make an early border in a warm, sunny 
spot, and here a row or two of Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and anything else one 
may desire early should be planted, not in large quantities, 
but enough to meet the first demands. Get all land 
trenched up, and let the weather act upon It. Those who 
neglect this work Are throwing away a ohanoe of improv¬ 
ing their crops. E. Hobday. 
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THB COMING WflBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
8th to February loth. 

Tied down and stopped Yines in early houses. Bunches 
developed freely. Night temperature 00 degs. to 65 degs. 
The lowest point is generally reached about Bunrlse, anti if 
the morning is bright the fires are only stirred enough to 
keep them in, as it is more economical to let the sun do 
os much of the work as possible. Disbudded early Peaches. 
The work is usually spread over three weeks or so, taking 
off the front and back shoote first, and then thinning side 
growths, always leaving the beet shoot near base of branch, 
and a steady night temperature 50 degs. to 55 degs., the 
lowest point at sunrise, the fires carefully kept down when 
the sun shines. Potted off Zonal and bedding "Gera¬ 
niums." Shifted on autumn-rooted Fuohsias into 5-inch 
pots. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, White 
and Yellow Marguerites, Heliotropes, etc. Placed Dahlias 
and Salvia patens in heat. We want as large a stock as we 
can get of these. Divided offsets of Lobelia Queen 
Victoria (purple-leaved variety), cardinalis, and started in 
single pots. I onoe neatly lost a very large stock of 
this Lobelia through wintering in a cold frame. Some 
seasons they may live outside, but when a severe winter 
comes they ore safe only in a house where fire-heat oan be 
used. Pruned old plants of Fuchsias. Shall shake out and 
repot In the course of a week or ten days. The very 
largest plants will be plunged or planted out in May in the 
border or in groups about the lawn. Commenced repot¬ 
ting the Feme in the fernery under gloss. Those kinds 
which produce spores freely are raised from seeds in pre¬ 
ference to dividing old plants, which are generally more or 
less weakly. It may be asked, What then is done with 
old plantsT And usually early in June any old plants 
which can be spared are plunged or planted out in the 
Fern glade, and are left there as long os they remain effec¬ 
tive, and In the autumn are taken to the rubbish heap. 
Such kinds os do not produce spores freely must of oouree 
be propagated by division. Adlantum Farleyense does not 

f iroauoe fertile fronds, and must be cut off; but in work- 
ng up stock it is better to cut up youug plants than old 
ones. With young plants we may cut up into single 
crowns, but the centres of old plants are usuollv weak. Of 
late years we have used more loam in potting Ferns than 
was formerly the case, and find that the plants oan be 
grown os large in smaller pots. But in all oases we are 
particular about drainage. Ferns require a good deal of 
water, and unless the drainage is free, the soil gets sour 
and peaty, and the plants cannot flourish. Sowed more 
Peas. Planted another frame with Asparagus, and covered 
an Asparagus-bed with span lights. 


OROHIDS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

In Orehid collections where a numbenof different 
species are grown there will, daring the spring 
and early summer months, be many plants that 
require attention as to potting, eto., therefore, 
now that a favourable opportunity offers, it 
would be well to get in a supply of fresh green 
Sphagnum Moss and good fibry peat, sufficient at 
least to last for the next two or three months. 
The Sphagnum, when obtained, should, if time 
will allow, be carefully looked over, picking 
oat all dead leaves and partioles of Grass, so 
that when it is used it may be free from trouble¬ 
some weeds, whioh, if allowed to grow in the 
pots, are sometimes difficult to eradieate. 
Previous to plaoing the Moss on the potting- 
bench as being ready for nse, it is very 
important to examine it very closely for slugs 
and other inseots that frequently are found 
amongst it. If such work be neglected at 
the proper time a great loss of roots and 
flower-spikeB will be the result. A good plan 
with freshly-gathered Sphagnum is to spread it 
out thinly on a boarded floor in a covered 
shed, if available, where, if frequently burned 
over, it will keep in a living condition sufficiently 
long for the early season’s requirements. As 
regards peat, the best light brown fibry mate¬ 
rial should be obtained if possible. Although 
rather expensive, it is much better in every way 
for the plants than that used for ordinary 
purposes. Some growers, with a view of 
economising their best peat, store it away in 
warm, dry sheds. Such practice is a mistake, 
as when required for potting, and broken up 
into small pieces, It frequently crumbles to 
dust. It is far more preferable to allow it to 
dry naturally by stacking on boards out in the 
open air like other potting-soils; at the 
same time protect it from heavy rain¬ 
falls. A sufficient quantity of tough, fibry 
loam should also be procured and stored in a 
like manner. Loam is used principally for such 
terrestrial Orchids as Calanthes, both deciduous 
and evergreen, Phains, Lissochilus, Cyrtopo- 
diurns, Thunias, and others of a like character. 
When repotting Orchids it is usual to mix crocks 
with the compost, therefore, while there »time, 
let a plentiful supply of these, broken up small, 
be got ready, so that there will be no delay 
when such work is commenced. To be success¬ 
ful in the cultivation of Orohids, one of the great 
agents ruling plant life, light, is absolutely 
necessary, and the greatest amount of light can 
only be obtained by thoroughly wattling the roof 
glass of the houses inside and out whenever it 
becomes necessary to do so. The present time 
affords a good opportunity for such work, choos¬ 
ing a comparatively dull day in preference to a 
sonny one, because sometimes if the roof is 
washed with the buq shining upon the glass, it is 
unavoidably left in a smeary condition. In 
rearranging the oollection see that each plant is 
placed in such a position that it will obtain its 
full share of light, nothing being more disad¬ 
vantageous to the health of small-growing 
species as when overshadowed by larger 
examples. Before returning the plants to their 
respective positions, every one should be ex¬ 
amined for insect pests. Sponge over the leaves 
of each plant lightly, which, if it does no good, 
certainly does no harm. Wash all the pots, 
stages, etc., and endeavour to make everything 
as clean and attractive in appearance as circum¬ 
stances will permit. Such work being com¬ 
pleted, the ground underneath the stages should 
be forked up, and such plants ak Tradescantias, 
Selaginellas, Begonias with ornamental foliage, 
small-growing Ferns, etc., may be planted 
therein. Also make a pretty edging upon and 
around the Btages with such free-growing plants 
as Isolepis gracilis, Panicum variegatum. Fit- 
ton! as, etc. Such an arrangement has a pleasing 
effect at all times, being also especially useful 
for atmospheric purposes, and is muoh apprecia¬ 
ted by all lovers of plant life. W. B. 

Dendrobium.— Will you kindly name the 
enclosed Dendrobium and the other Orohid T I 
should be very thankful for auy hints as to their 
culture.—L eary. 

* # * The Dendrobium flower sent for name is 
D. nobile. The plant will suooeed either in a 
pot or basket, whrah most be well drained, using 
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a fresh, open compost, consisting of equal parts 
of peat and Moss, well mixing plenty of broken 
crocks with it. The proper time for repotting 
the plant is immediately young roots are seen 
pushing from the base of the new growths. 
When making its annual growth the high, moist 
atmosphere of the stove or Pine pit is essential. 
Water should be copiously applied throughout 
the growing season, and on warm, sunny after¬ 
noons, when the house is closed, a good syringing 
overhead will be very benefioial. Immediately 
growth is completed water should be gradually 
withheld and the plants should be removed to 
an ordinary greenhouse or vinery, there to 
remain for a rest. While in this dormant state 
water should only be given in just sufficient 
quantities to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. When the flower-buds show them¬ 
selves prominently the plants may again be 
brought into heat with a view to their bloom- 


rather the more paying crop of the two. These 
plants do best when planted in brick pits on 
each side of the house with a 4-inch pipe run¬ 
ning along the bottom of each, from the end of 
September to Maroh or April, but as a summer 
crop they may be grown on ridges of soil laid on 
the ordinary ash-beds or on a raised staging. 
Do not grow either in pots, as large boxes are 
better, but if planted out in beds they do better 
still. The two best Cucumbers are Telegraph 
Improved and Lockie’s Perfection. The two best 
Tomatoes Ifleld Gem, and Early Ruby. Tomato- 
plants will run about 6 feet to 12 feet in a 
season. 

A JAR OF WHITE LILIES. 

No flower is more stately and beautiful than 
the common White Lily, whether growing in the 
garden or used boldly, as its majestic spikes 
demand, as a cut flower indoors. In a blue-grey 


A jar of White Lilies, showing the beauty of a bold and simple arrangement. 


ing. The name of the other flower enclosed is 
Epidendrum ciliare. It is frequently imported 
growing together with Cattleya Mossiaa. From 
the time this plant starts into growth until it is 
in flower it requires liberal supplies of water, and 
should be placed in a very light position in an 
intermediate - house temperature. After the 
flowers fade give the plant a short rest by with¬ 
holding water at the root. 


Tomatoes, etc , in greenhouse ( T. J. 

Bent) —Any of the plants you mention may be 
cultivated in such a house, but do not attempt 
to grow more than one of them in the same 
house. The treatment of all three differs very 
much, and anyone by itself will be far more 
likely to prove profitable than a mixture. 
Melons are out of the question, being deoidedly 
unprofitable. You must choose between one of 
the other two ; either will yield muoh about the 
same return, but at present Cucumbers are 
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jar of earthenware, with boughs of Sootch Fir, 
whose colouring harmonises with both jar and 
Lilies, they look extremely well, and last in 
beauty for many days. 


An unsatisfactory greenhouse 

(Sleepy Hollow ),—It is difficult to assign a cause 
for the failure of the plants mentioned, certainly 
without full particulars. A great deal depends 
upon the construction of greenhouaes—more than 
many would believe—and another most impor¬ 
tant matter is the quality of the water used, 
this being really a far more vital point than the 
kind of soil employed. Many of the small lean- 
to greenhouaes attached to villa residences are 
quite unsuitable for the growth of choice 
plants, but with oareful treatment something 
can generallv be found that will succeed. 
Better get a few plants each of Pelargoniums of 
sorts, Fuchsias, Begonias, Heliotropes, and 
others, and see which thrive best. 


ROSHS. 

Roses. — The Roses in my greenhouse, 
Niphetos and Perle des Jardins, planted out in 
the border on south side and trained over the 
roof, are throwing up shoots from the base. 
Would any of your readers kindly inform me 
whether it is too early in the year to retain 
these ? I do not wish for Roses in the autumn, 
but in late winter. Is it desirable to cut away 
all old wood direotly after flowering, or to keep 
one old and one new branch ?—J. C. K. 

* # * Niphetos and Perle des Jardins are 
Roses that flower from all growth made. If 
vou have the latter trained over the roof it must 
be an old plant of the normal variety, or else 
one of the climbing sport introduced some four 
or five years ago. If the latter, do not prune it ; 
nor should you cub away any but superfluous 
wood of the old variety and Niphetos. Under 
glass, and now that the sun has 
gained power, by all means re¬ 
tain the growths from the base. 
They should give you a good 
bloom, and come on again in 
August, and a third time during 
the winter. We do not see such 
a quantity of flower at one time 
upon such varieties as Niphetos 
and Perle des Jardins as is the 
case with Marshal Niel and 
other climbers, but the first- 
named flower in succession upon 
all young growths. 

Pruning Boses. — Will 
you kindly give me a few hints 
on pruning Rose trees ? Ought 
I to cut back all shoots, leaving 
about three or four buds ? And 
ought they to be out square or 
slanting ?—J. A. Smith. 

*»* The rule is to cut back 
the shoots of the weaker-grow¬ 
ing varieties to two, three, or 
four buds only (according to cir¬ 
cumstances), but those of vigor¬ 
ous habit need only have the 
stronger shoots shortened to a 
fourth, a third, or more of their 
full length. In either case all 
weak growths, as well as old 
snags, should be cut right out, 
leaving only the stronger ones, 
pruned as above. Again, to ob¬ 
tain a few fine blooms, prune 
more severely than if a profusion 
of medium sized blossoms is pre¬ 
ferred. 

Pegged down Roses.— 

I should be glad to know the 
best time to cut away the shoots 
that have flowered, and like¬ 
wise the best time to p<g 
down new shoots ? My Roses 
throw up long shoots before the 
flowering • time, which wave 
about and spoil the effect of the 
bed all the summer. If pegged 
down they flower in autumn, 
and the later shoots do not ripen 
sufficiently to make good wood 
for the next year. —J. C. K. 

If you had read my notes 
upon pegged down Roses in the 
past you would have noted that 
immediately after flowering is the best time 
to cut away the wood. This gives new growth 
a far better opportunity to grow and mature. 
You should not allow tall growths to sway 
about in the wind. It injures the eyes that 
would be of service the following season. You 
must cut away what old wood your old plants 
can spare, and then peg down the remainder. 
Any time between the end of February and 
early part of April will do for this. Next year, 
if you cut away the growth now to be pegged 
down eatly, jour plants will mature summer 
wood sufficiently to come on and bloom befoie 
much growih is made from the base. 

Pruning Ro&es {Rectory ).—Of course, 
your Roses are under glass, or the leaves sent 
would not be so perfect. We have no doubt that 
the larger leaf is fromGloire de Dijon ; anyhow, 
whatever variety, by all means allow the longest 
and youngest growth to remain. As the plants 
have been neglectod, cut away all the old wood 
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you can without loss of that made last summer. 
All climbers and strong growers flower best 
upon wood of the previous season, and we 
must always preserve this if a good result is to 
be obtained. You should cut away more or 
leas of the old growth, according to how the 
wall is covered, but do not let dormant wood be 
closer than 15 inches to 18 inches, if you can 
avoid it, without sacrificing good rods of last 
year’s growth. 

Mildew on Roses. — I will be much obliged 
if you will give me advice about the treatment of 
my Roses ? For the last several years they have 
been quite spoilt by mildew. Last spring they 
were all taken up and the ground trenched, 
thinking it might do good, but they were no 
better this year. They got nothing but well- 
decayed farmyard manure. Is there any top¬ 
dressing you can recommend, or what can I do ? 
They are in a bed in the open air, also in a large 
Rose-house (unheated), but they are equally bad 
under glass. The garden is close by the sea, in 
the north of Scotland, and a clay soil. But for 
the mildew the Roses would flourish well.— 
John o’ Groats. 

# # * This is a most troublesome affection when 
it once gets fairly hold of a collection of Roses. 
We have known cases, and in Scotland too, 
where nothing could be found to oure or even 
mitigate the evil, though every imaginable 
remedy was tried. In some parts of the “ Land 
o’ Cakes ” it is simply impossible to grow Robbs 
or to induoe them to bloom, owing to the con¬ 
stantly humid and mild atmosphere. We fear 
this may prove a similar case, and can only 
suggest the frequent use of sulphide of potassium 
or anti-blight powder over the foliage. 


Hardy flowers for a town garden — 

The handsome German Irises adapt themselves 
to almost any circumstances a9 regards soil and 
situation, and are well worthy of a trial, the 
darker shades being used, as these do not suffer, 
as do their white sisters, from the emanations 
of the surrounding chimneys, which soon spoil 
the purity of the white flowers. Campanulas, 
both grandis and latifolia, are strong-growing 
perennials, and are little affected by a smoky 
atmosphere. The scarlet Lychnis chalcedonies 
is also long-suffering and remain* in bloom for 
many weeks. This plant is not widely cultivated 
now, but its brilliant flower heads are a feature 
in any garden. Erigeron speciosum, also known 
as Stenaotis specioaa, is a summer-blooming 
perennial, with large Aster-like flowers of bluish 
mauve with yellow eyes Galega officinalis is a 
free-growing plant, and is covered during its 
period of bloom with pink Pea-shaped blossoms 
The handsome Doronicum plantagineum Harpur 
Crewe, with its large yellow star-like flowers, is 
hardy and spreads rapidly, as does the well- 
known Chrysanthemum maximum, with large 
Daisy-like blossoms, which appear before those of 
the somewhat similar Pyrethrum uliginosum 
Montbretias, valuable from their vivid orange- 
red colouring, should be tried ; as might be the 
beautiful hybrid Alstrcemerias, which if planted 
G inches deep are hardy in moat soils. If these 
latter succeed there is nothing in the garden to 
excel the loveliness of their delicately tinted 
flowers, ranging in colour from faint red to 
creamy-buff. On the rockery the well-known 
London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) should not 
be omitted as, although common, it is, when 
bearing its lace-like flower-panicles, an object of 
great beauty.—8. W. F. 


Saxifraga cotyledon varieties for 
pots. —As a pot plant for the conservatory and 
greenhouse very few members of this genus can 
surpass this species and its varieties. Of these 
latter the most beautiful perhaps is that known 
in gardens as S. nepalensis, a charming plant 
when seen in good condition, and producing its 
great rosettes of silvery leaves fully 15 inches 
across. In moist sandy soil I have seen them 
even larger than this, the huge pyramid of white 
blossom at the base reaching almost to the ex 
treme of the leaves. Indeed, this appears e 
characteristic of this variety, which one does 
not often see. Another point of distinction is 
the graduated form of the pyramid from base to 
summit. The flower spike is from 18 inches to 
20 inches high, forming a perfect pyramid. 
Another good kind is S. pyramidalis, which 
much more frequent! 
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this the rosettes are more clustered, and the 
leaves more erect, shorter, and blunter than 
in the preceding. This variety, in my ex¬ 
perience, has not the branching habit of 8. 
nepalensis, nor do the flower-spikes possess the 
perfect pyramidal form of that kind, the flower- 
spike for the first 4 inohes or so being usually 
bare, developing eventually into a somewhat 
taller and denser plume-like pyramid. It is 

3 uite easy to increase the type and S. pyrami- 
alis by division, while S. nepalensis can be best 
increased by offsets, which are produced at the base 
of the flowering rosettes. The offsets makegreater 
progress if dibbled out into sandy loam a few 
inches apart. When grown in pots these should 
always be freely drained, and in addition to the 
sandy loam—which should constitute the bulk 
of the soil—some broken brick or old mortar- 
rubbish will be found beneficial. Always pot 
firmly and avoid overmuch water at the 
root. The size of pot must be regulated by the 
plant3. Quantities of medium tized plants are 
grown for market in pots G inches across.—E. 


FERNS. 

FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 

The illustration shows what bold effects may be 
got from growing Ferns in the rock garden 


it. Also places where I could get them? — 
E. J. Holyoake. 

* # * Any of our hardy native Ferns will thrive, 
a few of the most suitable being Aspidium Filix- 
mas (the Male Fern), A. spinulosum (Broad 
Shield Fern), A. angulare (Prickly Shield Fern), 
Athyrium Filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), Asplenium 
Trichomanes, Scolopendrium vulgare (Hart’s 
Tongue), Blechnum spioant (Hard Fern), 
Osmunda regalis (Royal or Flowering Fern), etc. 
If you can elevate the plants, or some of them, on 
some rockwork formed of boulders of various 
sizes, or burrs from a brick kiln, they will thrive 
better than in a cold and damp border. Ferns are 
not very particular as to soil, but the best is a 
mixture of rather light turfy loam with some leaf- 
mould or good peat. Hardy Ferns may be ob¬ 
tained at any good nursery, but they are often 
advertised by those who collect them in the 
Lake district and Devonshire, and in this way 
may be obtained very cheaply. 


FRUIT. 

MOSS AND LICHEN-COVERED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

It is an admitted fact that the growth of Moss 
and Lichen npon the branches and stems of all 
kindi of fruit-trees affects them injuriously. In 



llardy Ferns amongst bold rockwork. 


in some shady, moist spot, perhaps near to trees, 
where flowers cannot live. The finest growths 
of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) we have 
seen have been in such positions as those shown 
in the illustration, where can be gathered to¬ 
gether the choice forms of the Lady and Male 
Ferns, and others. Ferns are a source of de¬ 
light through the best part of the year when in 
suitable surroundings, not when starved in poor 
soil or in a hot oorne". Given moisture, shade, 
aud a good peaty or vegetable Boil, and they will 
make specimens one can be proud of, and whioh 
one would scarcely think possible they could 
attain to. 


Making a fernery. — I want to make a 
small fernery by side of lawn, 14 yards long, 
2 yards wide. It is very shaded, there being 
trees at back. Would you tell me what Ferns 
would grow, and what sort of soil I should want ? 
The sou is poor. I have some common Ferns in 


fact, how can the treei be healthy with such a 
load blocking up the pores of the bark ? Yet it 
is no uacommon sight to see the Gooseberry ani 
Currant-trees literally clothed with Moss, a* 
well as the trees in the orchard proper, and 
even those upon walls. Many are the devices 
for cleaning the trees. Some scrape the 
branches first, then coat them over with hot 
lime; others sprinkle them with dry lime, 
ohoosing a damp, foggy morning for the work. 
The first heavy rain, frost, or snow, however, 
does much towards stripping the trees of this 
oovering, and necessitating a further supply. 

I will describe the dressing that will not oply 
cleanse the trees but help to feed their, as well. 
January or February is a capital time to apply 
the mixture. It will not injure the tendereat 
bud if my instructions are faithfully carried out-, 
and the work is not put off beyond the tiooa 
named. To 5 lb. of caustic soda (Greenback a 
98 per cent, is preferable. It is, however, 
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difficult to procure, except dircot from their works 
at 8t. Helen's, Lancashire) add 5 lb. crude com¬ 
mercial potash, which is very often oalled pearl- 
ash. First dissolve the soda in hot water, being 
careful how this is done, as the moment it is 
touohed with water it commences to boil like 
quicklime, and if it oomes in contact with the 
skin it is dangerous. My plan of dissolving is 
to place it in an ordinary petroleum-cask, gently 
pouring the hot water down the inside of the 
cask. Three gallons of water are sufficient to 
dissolve the soda. The potash is much simpler ; 
pouring hot water upon it in a pail is sufficient 
to dissolve it. To these ingredients add 
40 gallons of dean, lake-warm water, making in 
all 50 gallons. 

With a fine-rosed syringe wet every part of 
the tree oovered with Moss or Lichen in the 
form of a spray, and wherever the liquid 
touches the branohes it will cleanse them, it is 
not the quantity required, but the care in apply¬ 
ing the liquid that makes it so wonderfully 
efficacious. In a short time the Moss loses its 

? ;rip of the branohes, and in time, with rain and 
rost, gradually falls off, leaving the branches 
clean and free. In a fortnight after the applica¬ 
tion it will be easy to see if all the Moss and 
Lichen is dead, although it may not have fallen 
off by that time. 8hould, however, any parts 
have got missed they should be gone over again 
at onoe. It is wise to wear a pair of strong 
leather gloves while applying the liquid, as it 
makes the hands tender. S. H. 


Fruit of Fig-tree shrivelling (Q. L.). 
—Your Fig-tree may be moved at the end of 
this month or early in March, if not too old; but 
we would advise other measures first for one 
year, and if these fail then give a new site. Get 
out a trench 3 feet deep at a distance of 3 feet 
from stem of tree, and cut all strong roots ; also 
undermine and out the downward roots. It is 
grosenees and probably drought also which cause 
shrivelling. Refill the trench, after cutting the 
roots, with fresh soil (not manures), such as old 
mortar, burnt ashes, or garden refuse. Well 
ram this with a portion of good turf or loam, 
and mulch over with short litter. Then cut your 
top wood, leaving a good portion of young wood, 
and next summer merely train up a few leading 
shoots, pinching back all others to within 
4 inohes or 6 inches of the base, and you will get 
perfect fruits. And should this treatment fail, 
your tree next winter will be in a much better 
condition to remove ; but during the summer 
season you will need to give moisture freely in 
dry weather. Your tree is suffering from gross 
roots, and, probably, too much top growth, not 
fruiting-wood. 

Apple Allens Everlasting. —I have 

had this Apple good well into May. The sea¬ 
son for this variety may be termed from March 
to May, a time choioe dessert fruits are scarce. 
It is of medium size, flat, with depressed eye, 
of a bronzy-green oolour, very firm, and of good 
quality. I first noticed this variety at the 
Chiswick Conference some years ago. It was 
then recommended for itsgood keeping qualities, 
combined with flavour, and was largely shown. 
Some half-standards and bu9h trees did well 
with me this season. I recently noticed a large 
number of trees in Kent, and it is stated to be 
a good market fruit late in the season. Though 
it may lack the bright appearance of some 
Apples, it is valued by those who prefer good 
flavour.—G. 


Melons. —Now is a good time to make a 
start with these, and if an early lot of plants 
was raised in December they will bs in condition 
to plant out at this date. For very early fruit 
pot culture is best, as the roots being confined, 
the plants make a short-jointed growth and soon 
mature fruit. For pot plants a certain amount 
of bottom-heat is necessary. The pots may be 
plunged in manure, or, what is batter, Blood 
over hot-water pipes. Fourteen-inch or 16 inch 
pots will finish three or four nice-sizad fruits. 
The soil should be of a firm loamy nature, with 
such additions as burnt wood-ashes, mortar 
rubble, and bone-meal. If manure is the means 
of bottom-heat it is well to place the pots on a 
firm base, as if on the manure there is a 
shrinkage, and when the plants are tied to the 
trellis they suffer in consequence. Much care 
is necessary at this early date. At the start 
water must be sparingly given, and what little 
is required should be given in a warm state. A 
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night temperature of 65 degs. to 70degs. should 
be maintained, with a liberal rise during the 
day. The glass at night may with advantage 
be covered in severe weather. Another sowing 
should now be made, and in many gardens this 
will be the first. I prefer to sow in small pots, 
sowing a couple of seeds in each, thinning to 
the strongest when above the soil. No moisture 
will be required if the soil is damp till the seeds 
have germinated. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

Thh Laburnum-moth (Ckmiostoma 
laburnella). 

The foliage of Laburnums is often rendered very 
unsightly by the caterpillars of this little moth, 
and I have seen trees so badly attacked that the 
health of the tree must have been considerably 
affected by a very large majority of its leaves 
being rendered useless by the action of these 
caterpillars, which are hatched from eggs laid 
by the moths on the leaves. They at once 
begin to work their way beneath the skin, and 
to feed on the inner substance of the leaves. 
Gradually as they feed, forming large, blister¬ 
like patches, they work onwards in a circular 
manner, and leave their droppings in a series of 


broken curved lines, which are apparent in the 
leaf as dotted lines. There are often two or 
three caterpillars at work in one leaflet, in 
which case the blisters soon join, and the leaf in 
a very short time begins to wither. When the 
caterpillars are full grown, usually in July, they 
leave the interior of the leaves and choose a 
suitable place on the undersides of the leaves, 
most frequently near the edge, and spin over them¬ 
selves a thin silken web, which causes the leaf to 
curl slightly ; they then inclose themselves in a 
cocoon of a muoh thioker texture, within which 
they beoome chrysalides. At the end of July, 
or the beginning of August, the second brood of 
moths appear, and lay their eggs on the leaves 
as the first brood did, and the caterpillars feed 
in the same manner. When, however, they 
have attained their full size they let themselves 
gradually down to the ground by means 
of threads. They generally select a still, fine 
day for this undertaking, for were they to 
attempt it on a stormy day the mortality among 
them would probably be very great. On a fine 
September day I have seen them hanging in the 
air on their way to the ground by hundreds. 
The air under the trees seemed full of them. 
Having reached the earth, they bury themselves 
and beoome chrysalides. There are various 
methods by whioh this insect may be destroyed. 
The moths may be shaken out of the trees in 
May and July, and caught in a butterfly-net. 
.There is not much use in attempting to destroy 


the caterpillars when they are within the leaves, 
excepting by gathering the affected leaves and 
burning. This is particularly useful early in the 
season, as the second brood may in this way be 
prevented. The caterpillars of the second brood 
may be caught when thty are leaving the trees 
by means of a newly painted or tarred board, or 
a layer of lime or soot may be spread under the 
trees so that they may meet with a warm recep¬ 
tion. When they reach the ground the earth 
under trees which have been much infested 
should be kept broken up for the depth of 
3 inches, so that the chrysalides may be under 
the influence of the weather, for though frost 
probably will not injure them in any way, 
alternations of heat and cold, moisture and 
drought, will. The moths are most beautiful 
little creatures, and only measure rather more 
than £ inch across the wings; the head and 
fore-body are white, the body pearly-grey, with 
a white spot on either side of each Joint; the 
wings are silvery-white; the upper pair are 
long and narrow, with deep fringes, and 
ornamented near the end with fine yellowish 
bands and brown lineB, and a dark spot or eye. 
The caterpillars are about £ inch in length, of a 

? ale greenish-grey colour, with black heads, 
he first joint of the body is much larger than 
the others, and has a double black 
spot in the middle. The ohrysalides 
are brownish, and hardly % inoh in 
length. G. 8. S. 


2365.— Annual* for a bor¬ 
der. —In addition to the list given 
in answer to “ E. Willson's ” query, 
the following annuals may be re¬ 
commended : Salpiglossis, a most 
lovely flower that blooms for a 
lengthened period, and produces 
blossoms of varied oolours that glow 
in the shifting light like shot silk ; 
Phacelia campanularia is of a most 
striking colour, having a tint of blue 
almost Gentian-like in its intensity ; 
Coreopsis lanceolate is prodigal of 
its yellow blossoms, as is C. atro- 
sanguines of its rich dark red; 
Nemesia strumosa, a recent intro¬ 
duction, is very effective when well 
grown. Hybrid Aquilegias, though 
not annuals, should not be omitted, 
their delicacy of form and ohatm- 
ingly harmonious tints rendering 
them unique in any collection of 
flowers. A large batch of plants 
may be raised from a packet of seed. 
The earliest to bloom will generally 
be found to be doubles, whioh may 
at once be discarded, as they lack 
the grace of form which is the attri¬ 
bute of the less robust singles. 
Lavateras, both white and junk, 
look well at the back of a border, 
and the Sweet-soented Tobaooo- 
nlanl (Niootiana affiois), though not handsome 
by day, amply repays any lack of midday 
beauty by the fragrance distilled from its white, 
star-like blostoms as the twilight hours 
approach. Bartonia aurea is a showy annual, 
producing large yellow flowers, and is well 
worth a trial.— Lanscombe. 

Lime for destroying singe (E. 
Sanders ).—We do not advise digging in the 
lime at the time of sowing, but earlier, 
to get rid of the pests before they beoome 
numerous. If possible use soot freely at sowing 
time. This lightly forked or raked in the soil 
before sowing is most beneficial, and by liming 
freely when digging you will get better crops. 
We have found a small belt of fine gas-lime 
placed round a bed where these peats are 
troublesome of great assistance; the slugs can¬ 
not travel over it. 

Destroying wireworm.— In all gar¬ 
dens where wireworm is troublesome amongst 
Spinach or other orops, the present is a capital 
time to give a good dressing of gas-lime, the 
same being afterwards dug in. This will banish 
the pest, and allow sufficient time for its injuri¬ 
ous properties to paBs away before the spring 
crops are sown. While speaking of insecticides, 
I would add that the present time is favourable 
for burning up all stioks, fruit-tree pruninge 
and sundry garden rubbish, this affording a 
good supply of ashes for sowing in the drills of 
Onion and Oarrot beds, etc. 
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FI g. 1, The Laburnum-moth (msgntfled); Fix. 2, The oh ry sails 
(magnified); Fig 3, The oaterpillar (magnified); Fig. 4, Labur¬ 
num-leaf, showing the blisters formed by the caterpillars. 
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THI K1T0HBN GARDBN. 

VEGETABLES FOR KITCHEN 
ALLOTMENTS. 

1 HAVE jixst taken an allotment on -what a 
known aa Thornton Heath Gravel-pits. Some 
ten years since the top spit and subsoil 
were taken off and thrown into large heaps 
Borne 10 feet high to get at the gravel. Nothing 
much has been grown on it since. I have 
taken off from the top 3 feet or 4 feet, and 
put into lower parts to level it. It appears very 
good soil as far as I can judge. It is friable and 
brown in colour, and sandy loam. As this has 
not been disturbed for y ears, would it not do for 


advice is to cover the beds with very fine manure 
or soil in March or April, such as any old 
Marrow or Melon beds, and with this a dressing 
of fish-manure at least three times during 
growth, say May, June, and July, and you 
would do well to give liquid-manure freely or 
other moisture. The plant during growth is a 
great lover of moisture on light soil. Cow- 
manure is excellent, also sheep. 


AMERICAN SQUASHES. 


good time to cover outside roots. Should proper 
forcing pots be out of the question, equally good 
results may be secured by using old barrels, 
boxes, crates, or suchlike. In covering avoid 
getting a violent heat. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
American Squash, the examples represented 
having been grown by the sender of the photo- 
most vegetables this year without manure? graph. Mr. Miller writes of them as “ a very 
By the side of my portion is a pond, and, of fine article of food, being superior to the ordi- 
couise, near this the ground will be somewhat nary Marrows, and not so watery.” There are 
wet. What vegetable would you advise me to many Gourds, Marrows, and Squashes, some of 
to grow ? I should also be glad if you could quaint shape, the name often indicating the 
advise me as to the best Potatoes to plant. I form of the fruit. They are picturesque when 
should like short-haulm sorts, but “ floury.” grown as pillar plants, a use to which they are 
Also best Beans of kinds, Peas, Parsnips, Beet, pat in the Royal Gardens, Kew. In the herba- 
Cjiuliflower, Sprouts, Cabbage, Onions, Carrots, ceous ground they have for some yeirs past been 
Lettuce, Leeks ?— New Subscriber. trained up poles by the centre path, and ihe 

* # # We think the land you came would be plants have a quaint aspect, the strangely- 
benefited by the addition of 
manure. Light soils require 
more food. On the other hand, 
you would do well to grow root 
crops, such as Parsnips,Carrots, 

Beet, and Potatoes in the soil 
this season. The Potatoes, if 
the soil is poor, should have a 
good portion of decayed manure 
well under the roots, bnt not 
touching the sets. The other 
roots it would be well to grow 
without. Peas, Cauliflowers, 

Cabbage, Onions, Lettuce, and 
Leeks all want food, and we 
fear you will not get a profit¬ 
able return unless you supply 
it. We admit that, to a certain 
extent, it is maiden soil, but 
soil of any kind with a gravel 
subsoil is poor, and for the 
crops named a rapid growth is 
required. Such plants as Cab¬ 
bage, Cauliflower, and Sprouts 
will take much goodness out of 
the ground. In the case of Peas 
for mid-season or later orops, 
our advice is to place the 
manure in the trench before 
sowing, or, what is better, 
make your trenches now, also 
for Leeks, and manure freely 
for Brussels Sprouts and spring 
Cabbage, and you can feed with 
advantage with artificial foods 
as the crops grow. For the 
heavier land plant salads in 
summer, or you could grow 
such roots as Artichokes or 
Parsnips, but not Potatoes. 

The following are good kinds 
of Peas : (Dwarf Peas) Sntton’s 
and May Queen, Chelsea Gem, 
to follow-, Stratagem and Duke of Albany, 

5 feet; for late, Sutton’s Marrowfat, 3 feet; 

Parsnip, Hollow Crowned ; Beet, Nutting’s 
Dwarf Red ; Walcheren and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower for late use. Exhibition Brussels 
Sprouts, Maincrop Onion or Ailsa Craig, Lyon 
Leek, Favourite Cabbage, with Ellam’s for 
autumn planting, and Lettuce All- Year Round 
and Viotoria Cabbage, with Hicks’ and Alexan¬ 
der Cos varieties. 


The American Squash. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Miller, 14, 
Rothwel), Northampton. 


Treatment of Asparagus {A«hlea).— 

We expect your failure was due to the hot, dry 
season, which was bad for old beds and new ones 
suffered more. We do not think that it is so 
much lack of manure as drought, and if you 
could have mulched your plants or beds with 
litter you would have had better results. You 
say your land grows Celery well. The trenches 
for this are always well prepared, and probably 
you water freely. Again, Celery is a late vege¬ 
table. What we would have liked to know is 
if your land is light or heavy ? If light, follow 
advioe given on p. 724, and manure in season 
advised. On the other hand, your bed- being 
new cannot bo exhausted, so we fear it was 
drought and this would^arrest growth. Our 
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shaped fruits standing out boldly from the 
ample leafage. The culture is much the same 
aa for the Vegetable Marrow. The seed may 
either be sown in pots or where it is to remain. 
The best way is to put out strong plants, as one 
would the Vegetable Marrow, and give protec¬ 
tion until they arc established. The usual light 
hill or bed, as suits the Marrow, will suffice for 
the Gourds, aud keep a sharp look-out for 
slugs, which are very fond of the succulent 
shoots. 

Rhubarb. —This will be in demand from 
this date, and if a good stock is grown there 
need be no break in the supply. We noted the 
importance of lifting a good quantity of roots in 
advance, merely covering them with litter to 
check growth. Such roots placed in heat now 
will come in several weeks in advance of those 
lifted from their growing quarters and placed in 
heat. In lifting good-sized roots it is well to 
bear in mind that future years have to be con¬ 
sidered, and if small pieces with a crown are 
detached from the roots when lifting, these make 
nice material for planting in March if laid in. 
Many shifts can be resorted to in forcing Rhu¬ 
barb, and, provided there is an absence of rank 
steam, good growths may be secured. Now is a 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED TANSIES (VIOLAS)-RAISING 
SEEDLINGS. 

(In reply to “ Viola.”) 

To those who have previously occupied them¬ 
selves in propagating the Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
by cuttings the following notes should be 
serviceable. Raising new Pansies is interesting, 
and to those willing to follow the advice given 
here the promise is held out to them of 
increasing their stock of plants at a compara¬ 
tively small coat. There is also the additional 
attraction of possibly raising some new seedling. 

In the first place, we must consider the 
source of the seed supply. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the impoitance of securing 
seed saved from the beautifully tufted varieties, 
as this form of the subject is the beat for 
ordinary garden deooration, aid 
is so extremely free-flowering. 
Therefore, in making the selec¬ 
tion let it be from those growers 
who make a speciality of the 
subject, as they are usually in a 
position to supply the kind of 
seed alluded to. 

Tufted Pansy (Viola) seed 
may now be obtained in three 
distinct forms of the flower. 
The Viola Conference only re¬ 
cognised the larger - flowered 
type and the miniatuie type. 
The former is that which is 
usually met with in our gardens, 
whilst the latter is compara¬ 
tively new and little known. 
The latter (miniature) type 
contains many very ohaate little 
blossoms, most of them being 
very sweet scented. The parent 
of this type was a variety 
named “ Violetta,” a chance 
seedling raised by Dr Stuart, 
Chirnside, N.B , in 1887, and 
the progeny of this variety were 
for some } ears described as the 
“Violetta type.” The confer¬ 
ence has now determined that 
these varieties shall be known 
henceforth as the “ miniature ” 
section. There is another type 
which this same conference 
agreed to ignore as a special 
type, and they have now merged 
this into the ordinary or larger 
flowered section. The flowers 
of this kind were known to most 
Fox-street, Viola specialistsaB the “Sylvia” 

type, as a variety of that name 
was the originator of the grouf. 
The blcsBoms of this section 
are quite rayles3, and the habit of the plants 
is tutted—in fact, all one could desire. Tba 
flowers are neither large nor small, but aie 
best described as midway between the large- 
flowered seotion and those belonging to the 
miniature type. The blossoms of the miniature 
section are also ray less, and the plants are even 
more tufted than those of the “ Sylvia ” varie¬ 
ties just described. Plants of these two ray lets 
kinds, if left undisturbed for two years, will 
produce a picture far prettier than it is almost 
possible to conceive. They only need a trial to 
ensure their perpetual cultivation. 

Seed may be sown in July or August, and the 
young plants eventually placed out in the open 
in the autumn in a nicely-protected quarter, 
and with a nice warm aspect. Here they will 
pass the wrinter and blossom freely early in the 
following spring. 

As we are now entering into that period of 
the year when so muoh has to be done in raising 
plants from seed, no better opportunity than the 
present could be chosen for commencing opera¬ 
tions. At any time during February or March, 
and even later, seed may be sown, and a 
profusion of blooms secured from the resulting 
plants by the middle of the year. I advocate 
commencing early in February, if one has the 
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convenience of a greenhouse. Procure some 
very good loam and leaf-mould—or, failing 
the latter, Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse — and pass 
through a sieve with a rather fine mesh. These 
materials should be in equal parts, and the free 
use of silver-sand may be allowed. Mix the 
compost thoroughly. Shallow wooden boxes, 
not more than 2 inches deep, should be made, 
and a number of holes pierced through the 
bottom of them. Cover the holes with pieces of 
potsherd, and add other pieces to ensure the 
drainage being in perfect order. Cover the 
crocks with the rougher parts of the sifted 
materials, finally almost filling the boxes with 
the oompost just described. Press this down 
rather firmly and evenly. At this time the seed 
should be evenly distributed over the surface, 
and a small quantity of fine soil spread over it, 
and this, too, should be pressed down lightly. 
To complete the operation, a bath of water, 
or anything of a similar character, should be 
secured, and the boxes held in the water in such 
a manner that the water may percolate gradu- 


other boxes, allowing a distance between 
each seedling of about an inch to an inch and 
a-half. When established in their new boxes 
place them on a shelf near to the glass, at 
all times avoiding draughts when ventilating. 
A few weeks later another shift will be needed, 
using the same kind of boxes, but giving each 
plant more room than on the previous occasion. 
The compost should be a little heavier, and this 
is b6st made with a larger proportion of loam. 
When all danger from severe weather is over, 
place the boxes in cold frames, gradually har¬ 
dening the young plants off, by which period we 
should to well into the month of May. 

Whilst the propagation has been going on 
indoors, the portion of the garden in whioh it is 
intended to flower the seedlings should to got 
ready for their reception. The ground should 
be deeply dug, at the same time working in 
some good rotten manure and soot. If cow- 
manure can be got, by all means give it the 
preference. By the time planting ;has to be 
done the toil should be in a nice friable condition. 


able to the deleterious effects of the covering of 
coal-ashes. Unless care is taken to use nothing 
but fresh ashes from the fire-place, disaster is 
likely to follow. Cocoa-nut-fibre is always pre¬ 
ferable to ashes. Ib is now very cheap, can be 
used again and again, and is cleanly to handle, 
which ashes are not. It is a mistake to pot 
bulbs in a clayey soil. That used should be 
light, rich, and tolerably porous.— Lanscombe. 


A BEDFORDSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 

We have lately given views of Devonshire 
cottage gardens, and now illustrate a quaint 
cottage and garden in the little village of 
Biddenham, in Bedfordshire. This is a homely 
and pretty cottage, the garden well kept, as 
one may see from the neatly-trimmed hedge, 
almost hiding from the road the flowers that 
fill the simple beds. This hedge is quite in 
keeping with the cottage, its heavy, thatched 
root, and flower-embowered doorway. Roses, 



A cottage and gaiden in the village ot Biddenham, Bedfordshire. 


ally up through the soil until the whole of it 
becomes thoroughly saturated. Take the gi eatest 
care to keep the surface of the soil just above 
water level, or should the water run over the 
top of the box the end will be quite disastrous. 
If the temperature of the greenhouse can be kept 
at about 50 degs., place the boxes on the green¬ 
house bench, first spreading over it some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse, sea shells, ashes, or anything 
that will retain moisture. Cover the boxes with 
ieces of glass, and in this way create quite a 
amid condition of the atmosphere. Reverse 
the glass morning and evening, thus disposing 
of all excessive moisture. In the course of a 
week or ten days it will be seen that the seeds 
have commenced to germinate, and in about 
another week a number of seedlings will make 
themselves apparent. 

Observe the greatest care when once the little 
seedlings commence to grow freely. Raise the 
lass gradually, so that they do not beoome 
rawn, ultimately removing the glass altogether. 

Immediately the third leaf is formed, 
commenoe to prick opt the seedlinjis into 
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Have In readiness sorr.e nicely-sifted soil 
of alight character, and this should be used to 
place around the tender rootlets when planting 
the seedlings. Seedlings should be arranged 
from 6 inches to 8 inches apart, and watered in 
with a fine-rosed can. If the weather be very 
hot when the planting is being carried out, the 
seedlings should be covered during the daytime 
with small pots, removing them at night, that 
the plants may get the benefit of the dew and 
cool air. In a few days they will take care of 
themselves. 

From July onwards the display from Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) raised in the manner here pre¬ 
scribed cannot fail to be pleasing. The plants are 
suitable either for country or suburban gardens, 
and massed together in beds they are a sight to 
remember. 

It will be necessary to go over the plants at 
periods of a month or so to remove all spent 
blossoms and others which are developing. 


2371.— Hyacinths losing their roots. 

—The failure in this case is probably attribut- 


Hollyhocks, and other homely haidy plants 
blossom each year in the gaiden. There isio 
striving after elaborate plans, or excessive use 
made of indoor things that require much atten¬ 
tion in winter—and, in truth, at all seasons. 
A little greenhouse shown on the right hand of 
the illustration gives needful shelter to the 
Pelargoniums and other plants that require it 
at this season. 


2263.— C&rnationB nibbled.— It is very 
probable that mice are the delinquents in this 
case. Some years ago, when living in another 
district, my Carnations and Pinks were each 
winter nibbled closely by these little pests, 
several of which were trapped. In a low-lying 
situation, near water, I have known the plants 
badly punished by water-rats, which are at times, 
seemingly, wantonly destructive. In my present 
garden some clumps of Osmunda regalis have 
their fronds bitten off when about 2 feet high, 
and are disappearing in consequence. Last 
winter, in a secluded part of the garden, I came 
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across, early one morning, a cock pheasant, 
apparently making a hearty meal off a large 
clump of Pinks. After watching him for a 
minute or so, 1 disturbed, him, and found that 
many of the leaves had been sheared off, a dozen 
or more lying on the path. This occurrence 
happened during the prolonged frost, and may 
have been instigated by a desire to obtain mois¬ 
ture from the leaves.—S. W. F. 


TRHS8 AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Snowdrop-tree (Halesia).—A beautiful tree is 
H. tetraptera, called the Snowdrop-tree from 
the resemblance of its pure white flowers to 
those of the Snowdrop. It is always moat 
happy by a pond or lakeside, moisture promoting 
rapid and healthy growth. 

Witch Hazel (Hamamelis).—On a mild, 
sunny January day the Hamamelis is bright 
with a hundred narrow-petalled, brilliant yellow 
flowers, relieved only by small, crimson sepals. 
The finest of the family is H. arborea, which 
grows a few feet in height in England, is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and enjoys an open spot, unshaded 
by neighbouring buildings or shrubs. This is a 
J apanese shrub, as is also the smaller and paler- 
coloured H. Zuccariniana, which is, however, 
pleasing as a change from the showier H. 
arborea. A good use I once saw made of the 
Japanese Witch Hazel was as a relief shrub to a 
bed filled with the little tufted Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens. When the Hamamelis is in its full 
winter bloom, and the Gaultheria in berry, a 
delightful effect is the result in January. My 
readers need not trouble further about the 
Hamamelis, except to carefully note the two 
kinds mentioned. 

Kalmia latifolia is an evergreen shrub with 
deep green leaves, and a profusion of waxy-pink 
flower clusters in early summer. It requires 
the same soil as the Rhododendron, and may be 
grown in association with it, not, however, in any 
way to crowd out the less rampant Kalmia. A 
very fine variety is maxima, possessing larger 
flowers of rioher colour than those of the parent. 
There are other Kalmias : K. glauea, which 
blooms early, the small growing K. myrtifolia, 
and K. angustifolia. 

Kerri a japonica.— A stream of golden colour 
seems to pour from this glorious shrub in the 
early summer, and it continues in bloom for 
many months, not, however, with the same pro¬ 
fusion. It is the chief glory of many a village, 
sometimes enveloping the house in a surface 
of gold. It is the double variety (fl. pl.) 
that is the most showy, although the single 
variety possesses much charm of a quieter order. 
One usually secs the Kerria grown as a wall 
shrub, but it is quite hardy, creating a fine 
picture too, as a bush in the open. A variegated 



A flowering-shoot of Waterer’s Cherry (Cerasua 
Watered). 


variety is not unpleasant as so many variegated 
things, but is naturally more tender than the 
species. 

Laburnum. —Everyone who has the smallest 
knowledge of trees and shrubs knows the 
Laburnum, or Golden Rain, os I have heard it 
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happily called. Its branches seem to rain 
golden blossom in the early summer days, and 
whatever variety one has, it possesses some 
charm. There are many kinds, one of the 
most handsome being Laburnum Watereri, or 
Waterer s Laburnum, conspicuous for the length 
and bright oolour of the flower-spikes. It was 
raised in Mr. Waterer’s Nursery at Knap-hill. 
A distinct variety is pendulum, 
so called, of course, from the 
weeping branches ; it is a graceful 
tree. One variety Darned autum- 
nale is autumn • blooming, and 
there are others in catalogues, 
a curious kind being Adami. 

Lilac (Syringa).—Of recent 
years the Lilacs have increased 
number, but the delicate 
lilac colour of the familiar kind 
in gardens is as lovely as almost 
anything we have in the family. 

Some of the newer varieties have 
bolder spikes, the individual 
blossoms are much larger, whilst 
the range of colours has been 
extended. The Lilac so fre¬ 
quently seen in gardens is 
Syringa vulgaris, of which there 
is a host of varieties. Alba has 
white flowers, as the name sug¬ 
gests, a variety of this called 
grandiflora being still finer. For¬ 
tunately, in the majority of new 
kinds there is no want of blos¬ 
som, Marie Legray amongst the 
white Lilacs beingof great beauty, 
the spikes large, snow-white, and 
bending the branches with their weight. A good 
double variety is Lemoine fl.-pl., and a very 
dark purple is Souv. de Louis Spatb. Charles X. 
is rich purple, and the Lilac largely used for 
forcing into bloom early. Not a few of the 
dark-coloured varieties are dingy,and, therefore, 
unpleasant in tone. The best way to get Lilaos 
of a colour the purchaser desires is to see them 
in flower, if possible. A valuable Lilac is that 
named the Persian (S. persica). This is dwarfer 
and stiffer in growth than 8. vulgaris, and has 
smaller spikes of a very tender lilac shade. A 
variety named laciniata is so-called from its cut 
leafage. 

Liriodendron tulipiferum (Tulip-tree) is a 
splendid garden tree, easily recognised by its 
somewhat saddle-shaped leaves, and the delicate 
greenish-yellow flowers, which are not unlike 
those of a Tulip, hence the specific name. 

Ribks (Flowering Currant) —Few of the older 
and cottage gardens are without the crimson- 
flowered Ribes sanguineum, which gives off an 
agreeable spicy fragrance. It is so well known 
that no description is necessary. The chief 
variety is the double (fl.-pl.), which blooms a 
little later, and lasts long in perfection. 
Atrorubens is a dark variety of the species, and 
ihere is one. named albidum, the flowers of a 
pink hue. It has, however, rather a washed- 
out aspect. Almost as familiar as R. sanguineum 
is R aureum, the flowers of which, instead of 
crimson, are yellow. The Missouri Currant is 
one of the finest of the rarer-flowering Cur¬ 
rants, the leaves changing to a brilliant claret 
colour in the autumn, when it is as effective— 
even more so—than a bush smothered with 
blossom. This family is usually jimmed up in 
the shrubbery where, of course, one cannot see 
the true form of the shrubs. Form a group of 
them, and let each bush develop its own natural 
beauty, unhindered by neighbouring things. 

Cerasus (Cherry)—A note upon the Cherries 
is given in Gardening, Jan. 11, 1396; but 
attention may well be drawn again to the 
beautiful double blossomed Cerasus serrulata, 
which is much the same as Waterer’s Double- 
flowered Cherry (Cerasus Watereri), the flowers 
of which are white, touched with pink. The 
accompanying illustration shows a bit of a 
flowering-shoot. E. T. C. 

Gape Pond Weed(Aponogetondiatachyoo)(Z/. U.). 
—This plant doe* not require a great depth of soil. We have 
grown it well in a large bowl of water in a 5-inch pot It 
suooseds in good loam, slightly enriched with a little old 
oow-manure. 

“The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hard)/ Exotic Plant*, with a chapter 
on the Garden Of Dntuh Wild Flowers." Fourth edition, 
with wood engravings from drawingi by Alfred Pars<ms, 
revised and enlarged. Demy Spo, linen boards, price 12r. ; 
well bound in half-morocco, IS*. Through all Booksellers 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Though ordinarily treated as pot plants, the 
stronger-growing varieties are admirable roof 
climbers in the greenhouse or conservatory, the 



A spray of Fuchsias. 

growth, when they arc planted out, being rapid 
and strong, and the numerous pendent blossoms 
producing a delightful effeot when viewed 
from beneath. Good plants should be turned 
out into a bed, raised or otherwise, of rich loamy 
soil in the spring, and allowed to grow on 
unchecked in any way, training the shoots to 
strings, transverse wires, or light rods fixed 
8 inches or 10 inches from the glass. When so 
treated, and frequently syringed in bright 
weather, the plants make a very vigorous 
growth and branch freely with little or no 
stopping, but if they run up too thin the points 
should be pinched out occasionally, of course, 
to obtain a well-branched growth. A few good 
kinds for the purpose are the old Mrs. Marshall 
and Arabella (light), Gen. Roberts, Scarcity, 
Aurora superba, Mrs. Ruodell; and of the 
doubles, Avalanche, Kingsburyana, etc. Prnne 
in the spring, just as the fresh growth is com¬ 
mencing, so os to get plenty of new wood to 
flower the same season. 


Heating a greenhouse. — Will you 

kindly advise me as to the heating of a lean to 
greenhouse, 14 feet by 10 feet, which I am 
having riut up against my house ? I want to grow 
such ordinary plants as “ Geraniums,” Calceo¬ 
larias, Cinerarias, Arums, etc , and also intend 
planting a Maruchal Niel Rose, a Plumbago, a 
climbing “ Geranium,” and a Heliotrope against 
the wall of the house. My idea is to have a small 
saddle boiler and a double row of pipes, flow and 
return, along the outside of the lean-to. Would 
that give me sufficient heat? Is a Maiechal 
Niel Rose-root best planted outside and con¬ 
ducted through the brickwork into the house ? 
—Roland. 

For a structure of this size it is not neoes- 
s&ry to have a saddle boiler, and, indeed, even 
the smallest size made would be somewhat too 
large. One of the upright cylindrical boilers of 
the “Star” or “Gem” type would be more 
suitable, as well as less expensive, no brick 
setting being required. A No. 2 or 3 would be 
large enough, the latter preferred. In calcnlat- 
ing the proper amount of piping the height of 
the structure, whioh you do not state, has to be 
considered ; but we should say that it would be 
wiser to put three rows of 4 inoh pipes—one flow 
and two returns—along the front of the house. 

Are Primulas poisonous ?—Are you 
aware whether other species of the Primula 
tribe besides P. obconica are equally prone to 
cause irritation, ete., of the skin? Does P. 
sinensis, for instance, and do all varieties of the 
Primula share in this irritant quality ? I suffered 
last spring from an erysipelas-like attaok of face 
and hands, with subsequent shedding of the 
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skin, from tonohing the leaves of P. oboonio* ; 
so this spring, although resolving not to tonoh 
them, I had a few pots brought into the conser¬ 
vatory, and was, of coarse, exposed to any aorid 
vapour that might be given on from their leaves, 
ana last Sunday and Monday I had another 
nasty attack of the same kind, so the plants 
were at once removed. The inflammation of the 
akin was nearly well, and yesterday (Thursday) 
I moved a few pots of P. sinensis fimbriata, 
with the result that last night and to-day my 
face and hands have been again inflamed, so it 
seems that in my case P. sinensis is in the 
same boat as P. obconioa. I should be glad 
to know whether this quality has been noticed 
in both these varieties by others, or whether it 
is bat a personal idiosyncrasy of— One or Your 
Weekly Readers. 

* # * This is a difficult question to answer. 
There is, of course, now no room for doubt that 
P. oboonica exercises a highly irritant effect 
upon the skins of many persons, but this is the 
first instance that has come under our notice of 
P. sinensis possessing the same properties. At 
the same time suoh a thing is quite within the 
bounds of possibility, and we must confess to 
am occasional feeling of slight temporary irrita¬ 
tion of the akin after handling a number of 
strong plants of P. sinensis. Perhaps other 
renders can say something on this matter ? 


0HRY8ANTHBMUMS. 

MANAGING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(In reply to 11 Teddington.”) 

I do not think, under any method of culture t 
•* Teddington ” will confine all his vatieties of 
large-flowering Chrysanthemums to the same 
height, and yet obtain the best of blooms each 
variety is capable of producing. I think he 
must discard that idea, and confine his attentions 
to obtaining the best flowers, as that appears 
to be his main aim. I am not a believer in the 
topping of the plants of any of the varieties 
named. If the plants are grown on strongly 
from the time of the cuttings beooming plants, 
no difficulty will be experienced in having 
really first-olass blooms of those named the 
first week in November. Varieties like Elaine 
and Mrs. W. Holmes are now too small 
to be of value for exhibition. As decorative 
varieties they may please the owner. Mrs. 
JL W. Clarke and W. G. Drover, too, are not 
desirable kinds. At their best they are bat 
coarse-petalled varieties, without any beauty of 
form. I would advise “ Teddington ” to replace 
these by others superior if exhibiting i 
object. As an alternative method he may pinoh 
the following varieties as directed: Mile. 
Th4r£ie R9y, middle March, and select the 
seoond formed bud afterwards ; G. W. Childs, 
the early part of April, “ taking ” also the second 
bud; Miss D. Shea, about the same time; M, 
Panokouke, about the middle of Jnne, after the 
natural break is formed, taking the first bud 
afterwards; Mme. Carnot pinch middle April, 
scouring the second bud. This variety succeeds 
admirably on the natural - break principle, 
“ taking ” the bud which forms the third week 
in August. Earlier-formed buds produce blooms 
much too coarse in the floret; they are altogether 
devoid of that graceful twist that renders this 
variety so oharming. 

In the formation of bush plants aiming for _ 
snooession of bloom, Mme. Desgrange, G. Wer- 
mig, and G. Grunerwald, will commence first, fol¬ 
lowed by Ryecroft Glory, Souroe d’Or, Gloire 
dn Rocher, and Cullingfordi. Gluck and Prince 
of Anemones both belong to the Anemone section, 
and are not well adapted to this form of culture, 
If an Anemone-flowered variety is wished for, 
Sceur Dorothea Souille is much the best in this 
seotion. The size of the blooms upon bush 
grown plants depends upon the number of buds 
retained upon each shoot. If flowers are wished 
for more for catting or for conservatory orna¬ 
ment, pinoh the points ont of the plant when it 
is 4 inohes high, and repeat the operation 
twice when the additional shoots are 5 inches 
long. Afterwards allow all the growth uninter 
rupted progress, thinning the flower-buds 
according to choice. By this method of manage* 
ment freely-flowered plants are obtained. 

_ E. M. 


BULBS FOE OOBRBSPONDH NTS 

Questions.— Querist and amiwti are inserted In 
GAannrara free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editob. of 
Garducro, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-gardm, Lon 
ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he mag desire to Be used in 
the paper. When more than one query w sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should beat 
in mind that, as OASOssne has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately f Mowing the receipt of their 
i mnrnnieatton. 

Answers ( uhichwith the eesoeptim. of suck as cannot 
well be olassi/Ced, wM be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number arid title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige til by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
once. Conditiot f. «**'** %nd means vary so infinitely 
that several ar.iwers to the same question may often be 
very useful, ana in te who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which taetr experience is gained. Corres 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaidisuh* 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 

2431. —Lawn sand.— Would you or any ot your 
readers give me a recipe how to make this? I am told it 
Is a capital fertiliser, and it kills the Daisies, eta— Lawn. 

2432. —Chinese Lily flowers dying and 

leaves turned brown.— Cad you tell me why the 
leaf baa become brown and the flowers undeveloped and 
dying ? 1 have had two bulbs in a bowl, and with three or 
four exceptions the foliage is a beautiful green. The bowl 
has always a sufficient quantity of water, and has been 
moved every evening into a room with a Are, but no gas. 
—Amateur,_ 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


%* Other Chrysanthemum queries and notes are held 
ever tmtO next week through --*uwre on our spice. 

Digitized by (jOOQ it 


2133.— Boiler (0. E Bonne «).—There is no better or 
more economical boiler tor beating 500 feet to 1,000 feet of 
4-inoh pipe than the oheck-end saddle. 

2434. — Manuring Asparagus (Your Weekly 
Reader).—It the land la heavy, manure in March or early 
April; if light it may be done in November. 

2435. -Standard Rhododendrons (5. D. Jack- 
son) — Standard Rhododendrons are generally grafted the 
requited height on the common U. ponticum, and thie ie 
the quickest way of obtaining them. They can be obtained 
from any Rhododendron nursery. 

2436. — Man-eatingtreeln Madagascar Iff. O, 
—The accounts of this tree which from time to time 
appear in the newspapers are all founded on a hoax or 
cana'd published some years ago ae a skit on the insect- 
eatiog or carnivorous plants, and there is no truth in it 
whatever.—F. W. B. 

2437. —Parsnips (.. Gilbert).— Want of drainage 
causes decay in the roots of y our Parsnips. Oan you rot 
give a drier quarter, or trench in winter, and throw your 
soil up as rough as possible, using manures sparingly ? We 
also advise later so sing. Sow llrat week in April. You 
will get smaller but sounder roots. 

2433 — Vegetables for early winter (B Addy) 
—Such crops as Ooleworta would be very profitable. Tney 
soon turn in, also Spinach and salads, suoh as Lettuce and 
Endive. Winter Turnips may be sown, and if you prepare 
plants so as to have ready for planting, the Borecoles and 
irly winter Brooooll would turn in at time named. 

2439.— An Insect Infested garden (D. R.y— 
Without seeing the insects it is impossible to say what they 
are, but in any oase the remedy is gas-lime. Put it on at 
once, at the rate of 4 loads or 5 loads per acre. Spread 
and let it lie on the surface for a month or so, then dig in, 
but nothing must be sown or planted for another two 
months. 

2440 —Climbers for a west wall (Midlands).— 
A west aspect is not the best possible for a Grape-vine if you 
want fruit, though there will be an abuudaooe of green 
foliage. The Gloire de Diion Roeee would do well, as 
would also Bouquet d’Or, and Clematis Jackmani. Berberis 
stenophylla is a charming shrub on a wall, as is alsi 
Etoallonia macrantha. Honeysucklej and J ^amines would 
also succeed. 

2441. — Treatment of Hoya, etc. (EUioes ).—'The 
lloya (U. carnosa ?) may remain In the pot, giving it an 
annual top-dresaing of rather rich toil, or be turned out 
into a well-drained border or poor soil. This plant enjoys 
plenty of warmth and moisture during the season of 
growth, and to be kept cool and dry, yet safe from frost, 
in winter. The Ccelogynes will probably have gone out of 
bloom (if any) by this. They will do no good in their 
present crowded condition, and had better be separated 
presently, in March or April, into pieces consisting of about 
ihree good bulbs apiece, placing them each in a 3 inch pot, 
with peat. Sphagnum, and plenty of pot-sberds. Start in 
a nice moist warmth, and whan rooted and growing shift 
into larger pans and grow on. 

2442. — Fancy and Zonal Pelargoniums [W. 
Henderson).—By fancy Pelargoniums we expect j ou mean 
any of the large-flowering varieties; the trae “fancies” 
are delioate, diffloulb subjects to manage. The following 
is a good dosen of the show and decorative varieties 
Bush Hill Beauty, Countess, Duke of Albany, Duke o 
York, Emma Hayes, Kingston Beauty, Mabel, Pearl. 
Triomphe de St Maude. Mme. Thibaut, Gold Mine, and 
Ed. Perkins. Zsnals (single): Hyacinth (scarlet). Metis 
(orimsonX Amy Amphlett (white), A. P. Wooten (salmon), 
Mme. Melba (blush), and Constance (pink). Double: F. V. 
Rttpail (crimson-scarlet), Gold finder (orange-scarlet), 
Grand Chan. Faideherbe (crimson), Beaut4 Poitevln 
(eaimonx Mme. Leon Dalloy (blush), and Swanley White 
iWhiteX 


2443— Treatment of Vines (Wales )-Young 
Vines should be treated thus. The weaker the shoot, the 
lower down it should be cut—so much depends upon the 
strength of cane or shoot. Our advice is to take three seasons 
to fill your roof; that is, to cut the Vines to 4 feet from 
base or where started from this year, and 8 feet next, and 
by this you will get muoh better bottom wood. If allowed 
go much longer you will get the reverse, and in the case 
a weak shoot, only 4 feet, we would cut to 2 feet, or even 
lower down to get a stronger break. 

244 1.—Growing fruit at a high altitude 
(II. Ore*. Farren).— In such a position much drainage 
will not be required. You should be able to grow the 
fruits you name to advantage. The border should be at 
least 3 feet deep; but in the culture of fruits depth is not 
so important as a proper supply of moisture. If the 
latter can be given freely in dry weather a 3-feet border will 
be ample, and we advise a stiff, loamy toil for the Cherry 
and fruits named. You will in such a position have to 
mulch your surface freely in dry s easo ns . 

2145 — Treatment of Elaoliarls (Graham \—This 
plant requires a liberal supply of water and a high tempera¬ 
ture while the blooms are rising and fresh growth is being 
made, but subsequently it should be rested for a time iu 
a comparatively cool-house or pit, with only Just enough 
water to keep the foliage from flagging. A light (hade 
from hot eun in summer should be given. The natural 
season of flowering is in the summer or tarlv autumn, but 
by alternately reeling the plants in a cool temperature, 
and then removing them to a stove-heat with abundanoe 
of moisture, they may be flowered twice or thrioe a year. 

2446.— Greenhouse blinds (Elttvu ).—The blinds 
must be fixed outside, not in, where the constantly moist 
atmosphere would soon cause them to deoey. The beet 
way is to flx them at the top, and have the roller fastened 
along the lower edge, with pulleys and cords to raise and 
lower them. There should be a long box or trough 
(inverted) at the top to keep the blinds dry when rolled 
up. There is a considerable variety of materials to choose 
from, ranging from thin tiffany to heavy canvas, or the 
Frigi-domo made for the purpose. You should obtain 
samples from a good blind or tent-maker, and choose a 
suitable one for j our purpose. 

2447 — M&king Asparagus bed (Mary) —Your 
land will need manure, and your plan is good, but without 
manure you will fail with your light soil (see advice to 
“ AshlcA,’’ p. 724, and in this week's issue on this subject). 
Any of the manures you name are excellent. especially 
cow-manure on light soils, or the whole combined ; but 
they must have been in a heap and fermented before using. 
. . .. .. . ’ ** -- *-n Is 


Plant early, as the earlier in spring the better, if season 1: 
dry, and do not allow plants to dry or be long exposed. 

If you tow eeed, sow thinly end of Maroh, and in rows 
18 inches apart. If you plant it Is well to give beds a mulch 
o( short litter Bhould season be dry, and water freely. 

2448. — Dahlias, etc., for show (A. W. Hains- 
worth).— Your list appears to be a good one, with the 
following exceptions: For Cactus DAhllas Asia, Germania 
Nova, Constance, and Prinoe Imperial we should substi¬ 
tute Mrs. J. Douglas, Countess of Radnor, Mrs. A. Peart, 
and Kynerith or Robert OanoelL For Chrysanthemum 
Golden Rhine we would substitute Golden Gate or Golden 
Wedding, and for Prlnoeee Victoria Mdlle. Th6i&je Key, 
Niveum, or W. G. Nswitt. Tnin the buds of the Asters, 
Stock®, and Mir (golds moderately, so as to leave only a few 
of the beat to expand. Of Dihlias the young or “ green " 
plants produoe finer flowers than old or “ ground ” roots. 

2449. — Plants for shaded greenhouse (Mid¬ 
lands).—Sou will And a night temperature of 65 degs. high 
enough for Gloxinias and anything else that will grow 
with them. These might consist of Ferns and any of the 
stove foliage plants you may wish to grow. Adiantum 
F*rleyense, A. Williams!, and A. slogans are desirable. 
Nepbrolepis furcans, DavaIUs elegans, D. tenuifolia, Poly- 
poaium repens, and Gymnogrammas. Among foliage 
plants you might Include a Palm or two, especially Cocos 
Weddelllana Phrynium variegatum Is a pretty variegated 
plant for mixing with Ferns, as the home is so shaded. 
We should prefer an Asparagus plumosus on the back wall. 

2450 —Apricots oraofcing (E. A L.\— We advise 
lifting of the trees next September. This is the best 
remedy, and of oouree the? must be planted much higher. 
It is not food at root. In the way of mulching, or protection 
that will prevent this, as the roots have gone down too 
deeply in unsuitable soil. They will lift well at the season 
named. At the end of month get out a good trench, a 
yard from the stem, and lift them up Give new soli at 
base, suoh as contains lima, as this Is deficient; use plenty 
of old mortar or chalk and replant firmly and damp 
overhead, and water freely if weather is wsrm. In planting 
get a good ball of earth anl roots. We have found this of 
great benefit. 

2451. -Grubs In soil —In reply to the enclosed from 
“ R. Johnson,” your box reached me this lime quite 
safely, and in good condition. Toe grubs are those of a 
small kind of Daddy-long-legs, and from these being so 
numerous and so healthy in your leaf mould, I infer that 
they belong to one of the speciee which live on decaying 
vegetable matter; but it is quite possible that If through 
the admixture of sand, or some other cause, the leaf-mould 
was distasteful to them, and finding living roote within 
their reach, they might attack them—at any rat*, I would 
not give them the opportunity. If you spread the mould 
out, and letsome poultry have access to it, they would soon 
clear off the grubs. Many of our native birds would also 
eat them If they had the chance. The compost ought to 
suit the Chrysanthemum. 

2452. —A question of pits ( First Question).— There 
are both advantages and disadvantages in brick pits over 
frames and hot-beds. The advantages are—less manure 
is required, and the heat is economised, being retained 
with brick walls, cold rains and wind being excluded. On 
the other hand, brick pits are more cosily, and If the heat 
declines too rapidly there are not the same facilities for re¬ 
newing it with linings, as in the oase of a hot-bed. Of 
course, the brick pit has a neater appearance in the garden 
as ths hot-bed always makes a litlsr. Stout boards would 
make a useful pit, and be nearly as warm as bricks, but 
not so lasting, though It would beoheaper in the first con¬ 
struction. A useful briok pit would be 4 feet high at the 
back, and 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches at the front, and 
may be excavated 1 foot deep. If excavated more it would 
be very damn in winter as a store pit. Frmn t feet 
6 inches to 6 feet would be a convenient width. 

Dl 
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2468 — Orange-tree unsatisfactory (J. W. Got • 
ton).—We expect your Orange-tree la a seedling, and they 
are very alow in producing flowers and fruit, but you might 
have it grafted. Apparently the wood doea not ripen 
sufficiently in the bath to produce blossoms. Next June 
place it in the open air in the ahade at first for a week or 
two, and then in the sunshine. Tois will harden the wood, 
and, perhaps, induoe flowering. Leave it outside till the 
end of September. 

2464.— Chrysanthemums (Lovesy).-Ot the four 
names whioh are included in your list we only recognise 
two of them. These are President Harrison, Japanese- 
incurved in form, colour, salmon-red, with a centre of 
Indian-red, and L’lle dee Plait!rs, Japanese, colour, crimson 
and yellow, a useful, free-flowering variety with pretty 
twisted florets. The period of blossoming of the latter 
variety is during the middle to the end of October. We 
think it is just possible that the other names are incorrectly 
■pelt. 

2455. - Herniarla glabra. — Will you kindly tell 
me whether the green carpet-bedding plant. Herniaria 
glabra, is hardy or not? Also the best way of increasing 
it?—C arpet. 

*»* Yet; this plant it nearly if not quite hardy. It it 
propagated by meant of euttingt in the spring. 

2455.— Hydrangeas. —Will you kindly explain why 
my Hydrangea leaf buds appear oovered with a black, 
sooty-like substance, although the plant is growing fast 7 
The Hydrangea is a young one, being a cutting struck last 
summer. —Molli s. 

V This it probably a deposit canted by the pretence of 
scale on the plant or tome othert in the house. 

2457.— Carnations Marguerite.— These planted 
in July have still some old bode on them. Would it be 
advisable to out these ofT, or how should they be treated ? 
—Oohbtant Rkadsr, Worcester. 

*** Been if allowed to remain, it it doubtful whether 
thete would expand properly; they may at well be re¬ 
moved, therefore, but.wiU do no harm if you eare to give 
thema ohanoe. 

2458 —Roman Hyacinths after flowering.— 
Are the bulbe of Boman Hyacinths any use after flowering 7 
How should they be treated when the flowers are over 7 A 
reply through Gardexikq will oblige.—Eavox. 

V The bulbs are of no ute for flowering in pott or 

» after the first teuton. Plant them outin a border 
toil in any odd oomer , and let them bloom when 
and at they will. 

2459.—Lime In pottlnw-eolL-When the soil is 
naturally devoid of lime ie It advisable when potting 
ordinary oool greenhouse plants, such ae “ Geraniums," 
Carnations, Arum Lilies, eta, to mix lime with the com¬ 
post ?—Bromlbt. 

*** Yet; under the cireumttancet a very email quan¬ 
tity of lime in powder, or better etill, a rather larger pro¬ 
portion of old mortar, may be advantageously mixed with 
the potting compost If, however, hard or chalky water it 
uvea far the plants, this will have a similar effect. 

2460.— Largo Ferns for a glade.— Gould you 
tell me the names of some large Ferae to grow among 
trees, planted anyhow, just to make a nice green glade, 
about 80 yards long and 5 yards broad 7— E. J. Holtoare. 

•»* The largest of the hardy British Ferns are the Royal 
Fern (Otmunda), which often attaint a height of 6 feet to 
10 feet, the Male Fern {Aspidium Filix-mat\ the Lady 
Fern (Atkyrium FUixfcemina), the Broad Bock'er Fern 
(Atpidium dilatatum), and the Prickly Shield Fern [A. 
angulare). The Bart e-tongue Fern ( Seolopendrium ) also 
attaint a considerable size under favourable conditions. 

246L—Llllnm Harrisl.—Do second-8i*ed Imported 
bulbs of Lilium Harrisl, when planted out-of doors, increase 
in size by another year, or do they only produoe email 
bulbleta? If so, are the bulblete of any use to keep on 7 Are 
home-grown bulbe better than Imported ones 7 —Bromlbt. 

%* Yet, in toil of a suitable description the bulbs will 
increase in size in the course of a year or two, unless very 
old, when they will probably produce bulblets instead. 
These alto will grow, wider favourable conditions, and in 
the course of a few years will become flowering roots. 
Home-grown bulbs, if healthy and vigorous, are certainly 
to be preferred to the imported ones. 

2462 .— Unhealthy Tomato seedlings.— I have 
had under my care a Urge batch of Tomatoes, Early Buby 
and Challenger (autumn town). I noticed a few weeks 
ago the leavee began to go white in places, and the plants 
to damp off. I removed them to a drier house, but of no 
use. I had to throw them all on the rubbish-heap. On 
examining the leaves I found there were thousands of 
little black spots. I shall be glad to know if It ie a disease, 
also the cause and cure of same 7— IimxriutiitxciD. 

%* A fungoid disease of some kind , no doubt , although 
we have never experienced it. When such young seedlings 
begin to go wrong at this season it is almost impossible to 
save them. 


2463.—Treatment of Bouvardiaa.— Will you tell 
me in your next number how to treat Bouvardiae lately 
gone out of bloom ?— Ooxbtaxt Subscriber. 

*»* Keep the plants oool, airy, and moderately dry at 
the roots for six or eight weeks. Then cut them back 
rather severely (store or less according to the size of plants 
desired next autumn), give them a genial warmth, and 
syringe them overhead daily. When <n growth again 
partly shake the plants out and repot them ; afterwards 
grow on under glass, stopping the young shoots frequently, 
and shifting on as required until July. 

2461.— Foundry sand in a garden.— Kindly let 
me know through your paper If burnt foundry Band would 
be suitable to put on the Grass plot 7 And also would it 
be suitable to dig into the garden of rather oUyey toil 7 
Would plaster of Paris be suitable for the garden and Grass 
plot after it has been well broken up and powdered. 
If useful, in about what proportion should it be used 7— 
Flower. 


V* Weskould not advise you to use either of these sub- 
stanees in a garden. Of the first you might try the effect 
on a small scale, but the result will probably be uneatis- 
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2465. — Hart’s tongue Ferns.— Would it be pruden- 
to transplant these now, and ehould the old-leaves be out 
down ? They are now in a bed, and I wish to put then 
into a large tub.— Coxstax* Brader. 

%* The proper time to transplant these and other hardy 
Ferns ie in March or April , just as the new fronds are 
beginning to push into growth. The old fronds maybe 
removed if withered or withering. Of course, if the tub 
can be placed in a greenhouse, or under shelter of some 
kind, the plants may be removed at any time now. 

2466. — Vines and Fuchsias.— l, Will someone who 
has had experience in burning sulphur for destroying 
mealy-bug in vineries kindly tell me if the dormant buds 
were injured or retarded In any way? 2, Would not 
Fuchsias be better if potted before starting, than waiting 
until started, as it seems to me there must be a check at 
this stage 7—Ignoramus. 

*,* 1, We have never known the eyes or buds of Vines 
to be injured by even a strong dose of sulphur fumes while 
in a dormant condition. Even where a quantity sufficient, 
one would think, to kill anything was burnt ( ignorantly ) 
in the autumn, no ill ejects whatever were apparent after¬ 
wards. 2, No; these plants thrive best wain left undis¬ 
turbed until they commence to show signs of growth again 
in the spring. 

2467. — Constructing a pit.— Will any of your 
correspondents give s description of a brick-pit which will 
admit of the lining of manure being constantly renewed 
without disturbing any plants which may be growing in 
the frame at the time?— Cib. Corbould. 

*»* The only method of doing this is to construct the pit 
with a false bottom of perforated kUn-tiles, resting on 
inverted T-irons, and chambers beneath, with doors 
beneath opening onto a sunk way or path at the back. 
In this way the manure can be removed and replaced as 
often as neces.ary without disturbing anything in the 
frame above, and the temperature can be regulated by 
covering the tiles more or less with turf or slates . 

2468. - Polyanthus - Narcissus falling. — 1 
should be much obliged if you would tell me the reason for 
some Polyanthus Narcissus not oomingup this year? They 
are usually very early, and last year were up at beginning of 
December, but were cut down by the frost. I have taken 
one up to see what is wrong with it, and it has not even 
began to form roots. I enclose one for your inspection.— 
BsADcimr. 

V* No doubt the failure is due to the severe check sus¬ 
tained when the plants were cut down by the frost last 
winter, as described. This was so severe and lasted so long 
that they had no chance to start into growth a second time, 
and the subsequent long drought proved the last straw. 
It is doubtful whether they will ever grow again properly, 
but if left alone it if iust possible that they may. 

2469. — Ololre do Dijon Roses.—Will you advise 
me bow to treat two Gloire de Dijon Bases which were 
planted two years ago against a briok wail 16 feet high, 
south aspeot. The soil is rather heavy, and along the foot 
of the wall sweet Violets grow. The Bases have reached 
the top of the wall, and have bad very tolerable foliage, 
but the flowers have been most disappointing, half of them 
being diseased and decayed. Any suggestion of treatment 
will oblige 7—Susia. 

*»* Under the circumstances the plants ought to do much 
better than this. As a rule, this Rose thrives luxuriantly 
in a clayey soil (if deep and rich ) on almost any aspect, 
except a due north one. Probably the soil is either shallow, 
poor, or both. Dig deeply up to within a oouple of feet or 
so of the stems , working in plenty of manure , also remove 
some of the surface soil from what is left, and lay on a 
good mulch of manure every spring. 

2470. —Plants for a cold oonssrvatory.— Will 
you kindly give me the names of about one dosen flower¬ 
ing and foliage plants suitable for a oold conservatory, 
whioh would also be wanted for decorating sitting- 
room, eta ?— Ooxbtaxt Reader, Norwich. 

Y Some of the best plants for this purpose are neat 
bushes of the golden-variegated Buonymus, the variegated 
Aloe, Aralia Sieboldi, Dracaena australis. Myrtles, Deutzia 
gracilis, neat bushes of Laurustinus (for flower as well as 
folisge), Coprosma Baueriana var., the New Zealand 
Flax, both green and variegated, Lilium auratum, L. 
speciosum, and others, the Scarboro ’ Lily (Vallota), 
Spiraea japonioa,S. palmata, and others, Hydrangeas of 
sorts. Primula Sieboldi, P. jiponica, and others. Tea 
Roses are fine , and Camellias also may be grown well in 
an unheated house. 

2471. — Pruning Clematis montana.— Would 
you be kind enough to instruot me about the pruning of 
Clematis montana, and the best time to do so 7 It used to 
flower very well a few years back. I have taken away the 
very old stick growth, and let the young take its place, 
and since then it makes a great deal of wood each year, 
but very little bloom. I thin out a great deal of the 
young wood each year. I am quite aware it flowers on 
the old wood. Should I spur the young wood in or stop it Y 
The plant ie about 30 feet high, growing on the east side 
of the house, and about 16 years old.—C harlsi Roberts. 

This appears to be a case of pruning having 
increased the vigour of the plant. We uiink it would be 
better to stop the young growth frequently during the 
summer than to cut it away when made. If this fails to 
have the desired effect, try pruning the roots slightly. 

2472. — Climbing plants for wall.— My garden Is 
a square plot, with bouses east and west, 5-feet palings on 
the north and south sides. I want to plant the north side 
of the south paling with (something to more or lees hide 
the ugly black fence, but not to now higher than the fence, 
on account of the sun. Wonld what are called climbing 
Roses do any good there, not such as make big wood, but 
long slender growth; or is tbere any other kind of plant 
that would be better? The border ie 7 feet wide. I do 
not want to put In shrube that will oocupy much space. 
Soil, a moderate sandy loam.— Wm. Baetholomrw. 

%* Rosa of any kind will not do much good here. If 
you prefer an evergreen subject, plant Ivies in variety, but 
If a deciduous plant will do there ie nothing better than 
the oommon or wild Clematis, sometimes called Old Man's 
Beard or Traveller's Joy. This grows very rapidly any¬ 
where. and will soonoover the fencewith a perfect maesof 
rich foliage. 


2473. — Old-fashioned Violets.-1 should liks a tow 
seeds or plants of "old-fashioned Violets" spoken of by 
" J.," on page 077 of Gardexieo, for Jan 4th, 1896. Oar 
winters are so severe that suoh Violets as the Oaar only 
bring a few eoented flowers at the latter end of summer. 
If they live through the winter, they only bear the small 
flowers which result is seeds. Can you give me the address 
of “ J., or can you tell me where I can get seeds of that 
kind he spoke of, and of a small whits Violet that grows 
wild in the south of England?—E ast Laxcashire. 

*** Seed of the oommon wild blue Violet may be pur¬ 
chased of any respectable seedsman; it is known in the 
trade as Viola odorata. Plants also are very plenttful 
in many parts of England, and are often advertised 
very cheaply. A short advertisement would result in • 
number cf offers of plants at a low rate. The while 
Violet is also common in Surrey, Sussex , Kent, and 
several other counties, but we cannot say where teed of 
this is to be procured. 

2474. —A weedy lawn.— I herewith enclose sample 
of a weed that has over-run my lawn. Will you kindly 
inform me in your next issue what it is, and wbat means 
to adopt to get rid of it 7 I mty say the lawn has sunk 
below the level of the paths, and must be raised. Wosms 
are very plentiful Any advice ae to its improv e ment 
will be greatly esteemed.—A. T. O., Clapham. 

Y The sample received consisted of nothing but roots, 
which might be those of almost anything. To destroy any 
particular weed, the best way is to pull or cut as muck as 
possible of it out, and tow some lawn Grass seed on the 
bare patches in April or October, covering it with fine rich 
soil . Lime is the best remedy for worms. A low , damp 
lawn is sure to be unhealthy, but with good drainage and 
a fairly rich soil, the Grass will, as a rule, outgrow most 
weeds, etc , and remain in good condition. When raised, 
top-drest it with a compost rtf rich soil or road-scrapings 
and decayed manure, with a sprinkling of bone-meal and 
soot, annually in the spring. 

2475. — Plants for shady borders.—I have several 
shady borders to plant this coming season. (Jan any of 
your readers tell me what sorts of annuals and perennials 
are likely to succeed in such a position, the soil being 
light? Also earliest time for sowing in a cold frame or 
hob-bed, to ae to get the perennials to flower the first year, 
if possible 7—Prrplexbd. 

*»* Very few, if any , annuals wUl do much good on a 
shady border—these enjoy abundance rtf fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. Some rtf the most suitable perennials are single and 
double-fiowered Primroses, Hepaticas , Pansies, Snow¬ 
drops, Periwinkles, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Num- 
mvuaria% Spiraeas of sorts, Aquilegias, Cyclamens 
(hardy). Auriculas, Hypericums, etc , and rtf shrube, etc., 
Herberts Aquifolium and Ivies, including the tree varie¬ 
ties. Hardy Ferns are also very useful, and the wild blue 
Squill or Hyacinth (Sc ilia nutans). Of these only the 
Primroses and Auriculas can be raised from seed. 

2476. — Treatment of Roses.— On changing my 
abode last November I brought with me among others 
some W. A. Richardson and L’1d6al Boses which had 
bloomed in 6 inch pots in an unheated greenhouse during 
the summer. Not having any glase-houee In my new garden, 
and having only a north wall available, I planted the above 
Boeee with others In a Boee-bed. I did not shorten them 
at ail, but they being about 5 feet high I staked them. 
They are not particularly strong, each having from three 
to four stems. Can I grow them as dwarfs in weir present 
position 7 If so, bow should they be pruned in April 7 What 
do you recommend if unsuitable for growing ae desired? I 
do not want to throw them away, and moving them to a 
north wail now would amount to doing to, ana I have no 
other wall or fence to grow them against —Perplexed. 

* * Yes ; both the Roses named may be grown well in 
bush/orm—at any rate for some time. Both should be 
out down rather low in April, and the growth kept well m 
hand by close pruning annually. When they begin to 
make very vigorous shoots the points of these had better be 
pegged down each season. 

2477. —Manuring a garden.— What would be the 
best manures or fertilisers to use under the following con¬ 
ditions 7—Small flower and kitchen gardens. Hosse- 
manure difficult to obtain, and practically out of the 
question, as it would hare to be taken through the house. 
Loamy soil. Gardens been much neglected. How would 
the following do 7—Daring February give a dressing of 
ground bones, and apply guano or advertised fertilisers, 
as " With'*," daring the season.— B., Keighley. 

%* If the garden has been neglected, as you say. the 
first thing to be done—the ground having been cleared and 
dug over, or trenched—is to give it a dressing of lime, at 
the rate of about half a bushel to each rod. Let it Refer 
two or three weeks, then dig or fork it lightly in. When 
dry, all the rubbish should be burnt, with any tree-boughs, 
pieces of turf, etc., obtainable, and the products of the fire 
used as a top-dressing. Before or at the time of sowing or 
planting, supply superphosphate at the rate of 2 lb. or 
3 lb. per rod, and when in growth sprinkle nitrate of soda 
and a little salt thinly over the ground twice or thrice 
before rain. A little soot also is always advisable. The 
atti&cial manure mentioned is excellent. 


2478.—Seedltcgfl.— I am extremely obliged to you foe 
your valuable advioe on the cultivation of the Gloxinia. I 
forgot to state that I had got two water-tanks in my 
forcing-house. I have one in the middle of the house tor 
growing Cucumbers, and one in the front for raising seed, 
etc. I might eay that my forcing-house is a three-quarter 
span-roofed. The one for raising feeds ie fitted with small 
glass sashes, and is 18 feet long and 2 feet wide. I have 
two 8-inch pipes run through the whole length of this. 
The tank will hold 9 inches of water, and the pipes are 
about half way in the water. Is It advisable to oover the 
pipes entirely with water ? Over these pipes I have slatw 
laid, and from the slates to the glase 1s a depth of 8 inches. 
I want to know if I can start my Gloxinias and raise the 
seedling* in this pit with the glass sashes over them 7 If 
•o, shall I want to give them muoh air 7-J. D. 


%* Yes; you could not have a better vlaos for raising 
seedlings and starting’Jhe tubers. We should put a few 
inches <tf Cocoa nut-fibre on the slates, and plunge the pots 
or pans in this. It will not be neceseary to give much air 
to this, except for an hour morning and evening to dry the 
foliage and prevent dampin g. 
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2479.-Treatm«nt of Hyacinths.— I have a dozen 
Hyacinths now coming out in flower, but they mo very 
short, scarcely room (or the flowers to come out their full 
si*e ; those that are out in flower are only 6 inches high. 
I have kept them close to the glass and given them nothing 
else but water.— Snowdrop. 

*** This is net an infrequent occurrence in the case of 
these plants. Unless a check of some kind to the growth 
has been experienced the fault may usually be attributed 
to the bulbs having been imperfectly matured . It might 
also oceur if they were started before the pots ucere wed 
filled with roots, and we have also known it to occur from 
an insufficient supply of water having been afforded. 
Lastly, probably a lit tie stimulant would have caused the 
spikes to become better developed. 

24SO.-Llllos la reservoir.—I wish to know if Lilk* 
or other aquatic plants will prevent the recurrence of the 
formation of scum on the water in a brick reservoir, 
01 feet by 45 feet, which is used for domestic purposes 
(now empty)? If so, what is the best plant? And how may 
it best be introduced? And to what extent should it be 
encouraged? Can you also advise tbe application of any 
chemical product to be applied to the bricks before refill¬ 
ing ?— Elstows. 

*** The growth of Water Lilies would probably purify 
the water to some extent. The common white Water Lily 
(Nymphcea alba) would be the best subject to employ. Put 
some plants in good sized strong baskets, with rich, loamy 
sou, and sink them in the water in the spring. If the 
brickwork has a good coat of Portland cement and sand 
inside nothing more will be required. 

2481.— Plants for a shady garden.— I am going 
into a bouse which has a large garden, over half-acre, very 
much shaded by trees. There are large beds, not immedi¬ 
ately under the trees, but shaded during the greater part 
of the day. What perennials can I raise from seed to fill 
these beds, and what annuals can I raise this year to fill 
the space while the perennials are growing ? I propose to 
grow the flowers in maases-e.p., one bed filled with single 
Prooniee, another with Irises, and soms low-growing plants, 
such as hardy Olyclamens, for an edging. Also what can 
I plant to hide the ragged bottoms of old Box and othsr 
shrubs ? Soil, loam, and old garden not far from Chelms¬ 
ford.— Cyclops. 

*** If seeds of the following perennials are sown under 
glass within the next three or four weeks or so the plants, 
with (food culture , will flower the same year : Delphiniums, 
Aquilegia of sorts, Lupinus, Hollyhock, Pyrethrum 
roseum, Achillea ptarmica, Pansy, and Tufted Pansy 
(Ptoto). All these will thrive more or less well in the 
shade of trees, and you should also obtain and plant the 
following: Ivies (Tree), Hypericums, Periwinkles, Creep¬ 
ing Jenny, Hardy Ferns, Berberis Aquifolium, Saxfrapa 
crassifolia, Anemones in variety, Asters ( perennial ), 
Trues, Qeums, etc . Few annuals thrive in shady places. 

2482 -Thread-like worms in greenhouse.— 

I should be much obliged if you would tell me how to get 
rid of these little thread-like worms which have suddenly 
attacked the roots of most of my plants in the greenhouse? 

I noticed the leaves of Primulas and Cyclamens drooping, 
and as I have always tended them myself, I knew it could 
not be neglect, so I examined the roots and found these 
worms. They seem to work from the top of the pot 
downwards. Could artificial-manure produee them ? The 
plants have been potted tinea July, and I have two or 
three times given them a top-dressing of this manure, a 
small teaspoonful to a 43 pot. I am trying all sorts of I 
remedies, bub should be glad of your valuable opinion?— 
Nsuwrid. 

*** In reply to the enclosed from " Neuwe'.d," I am 
sorry to say that ywr box was much broken in the post, 
and by the time it reached me contained only a small 
lump of earth and a shrivelled leaf, on neither of which 
were any signs of a living creature. Have you tried 
watering with lime-water t Artificial manure has had 
nothing to do with the worms. 

2483 — Planting a border, -How should I plant 
a border, 4 feet wide and 40 yards long ? It faces aonth, 
and the soil is good. There are hatf Standard Roses, 
planted 2 yards apart, and I should like to fill the spaces 
with something that would look nice all the summer, with 
the tall things at tbe back, and the small ones in front. 
There is a lawn in front, and the house stands on the 
right. There are four more long beds on the lawn that I 
am thinking of planting with Stooks and Asters, etc.; and 
a little advice on the arrangement of these would be 
thankfully received. I have a kind of hot-house and some 
cold frames.—108 Derby. 

*.* Tnere is an abundance of material to chose frem for 
such a position. Of taUgrowing plants suitable for 
placing towards the back of the border there are Holly¬ 
hocks, Foxgloves, Delphiniums (Larkspurs), perennial 
and annual Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies (Asters), 
Campanula pyramidalis (blue and white), Hyacinthus 
candicans, etc. Of medium height are the Doronicums 
and Rudbeckias, Phloxes, Pyrethrums {P.roseum), Pentste- 
mans. Dielytra spectabilis, Achillea ptarmica, Coreopsis 
lanceolata and C. grandiflora, Oeum coccineum, Day 
Lilies ( Hemerocallis ), Lobelia cardinalis, and many 
others. Towards the front you may plant Carnations, 
Pinks, Pansies, dwarf Phloxes, Gentians, Campanulas of 
many kinds, Thrifts, etc., with a few Dahlias, Begonias, 
Fuchsias, etc , and perhaps some patches of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals, a splendid bed may be had thus. The 
other beds may be filled with China Asters, Stocks, Zin¬ 
nias, and Phlox Dmmmondi, one of each. These you may 
have and plant out in separate colours, of course, but we 
think they never look so well as when growing in a mixture 
of colours. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do ntd answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender. 

A. Miller .—This is not a question for our columns, but we 
may briefly say that the twitching is probably the result 
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117, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.- Choi. Witts. 
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—We do not know the plant yon mention at all. It 
is evidently some florist's variety. Can you give us more 
information about it? 

Replies next week to “J. Caldwell," "H. W.” 
“Oroespatch,” “Mrs. Barron," “Erin," "Hard-up," 
"George Tyro,” "Amateur," "W. B.” Many queries 
received Just as we are going to press must remain over 
until next week. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name diould always accompany the parcel, which 
*ould be addressed to the Editor of Gardxnino Illub- 
tratid, 57, Southampion-street , Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— R. E, Cktpham, —Canarina 
campanula.-—— T. Alexander.— The Mossy Rockfoil (Saxi¬ 
frage hypnoides). Beet increased by division. It can be 
got at any nursery, especially if they make a feature of 

hardy plants, Please see our advertising columns.- 

George Wing. — 1 , Oncidium ornithorrynchum ; 2, Odonto- 
glossum triumphans, not a very well-marked variety; 

3, Cypnpedium barbatum.- Llandudno.—We cannot 

tell exactly, the flower was dried up, but it is probably 

Acacia dealbata.- St. Hilary.— A MesembryaDthe- 

mum, but must have flower; 2, Skimmia japonica; 3, 
Aspidistra luiida variegata (the Parlour Palm); 4, Dra- 
cena. Give the Mesembryanthemum a light soil aod sunny 
corner in the greenhouse. Tbe Aspidistra is a good room 
plant; loamy soil will do for it. The Dracaena needs a 
stove or intermediate-house, and the Skimmia is hardi 

liking a peaty soil.- C. H. Berry, Wycombe.— Maxillari 

Sindeiiana. An ordinary form.- An Old Subscriber. 

—Apparently Thalictrum minus. Seed can be obtained of 

any good seedsman.-Ayr.—Judging by tbe sketch sent 

the plant is a Phyllocactus 


Names of fruits. — G. S.—l, Adam’s Pearmain ; 2, 
Cox s Orange Pippin ; 3, Lady Henniker (probably), bat 
fruit very undersized; 4, Cornish Aromatic ; 5 , flne'Pearn’s 

Pippin ; 6, Rymer ; 7, not recognised.- Constant 

Reader .—Easter Beurr6 Pear.- Apples in paper, but 

with no name attached .—Yorkshire Beauty.- J. Scott. 

—Ribeton Pippin. It is not one of the most satisfactory 
fruit-trees to deal with, but is, as a rule, hardy, grows 
strongly, and when In health bears freely, unless the soil 
is damp, heavy, and cold, under which conditions canker 
invariably follows. No fruit-tree is more prone to canker 
than this. In the northern districts or the British Isles it 
requires a wall.- A. S. Frost .—Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


O&talogiies received.— Seeds.—' T. Lambert and 

Sohne, Simenhandlung, Kunstund, Handelsgartnerel.- 

teed List .-Cunningham and Wythe, 98, Mitchel-street, 

Glasgow.- Annual Guide — J Green, Norfolk Nurseries, 

Dereham, Norfolk.- Chrysanthemum. — W. Wells, 

Earlswood Nurseries. RsdhilJ, Surrey.- Seeds.— Messrs’ 

R. Smith and Co., Worcester.- Seeds and Plants .— 

Messrs. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock.- Seeds. —J. 

Turner, North-street, Wetherby, Yorks.- Seeds.— 

W. Welch, Rush Green, Romford, Essex. 


BOOKS. 

“CULTURE OF THE CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUM.” • 

Books about the oulture of the Chrysanthemum 
have been written by the score, ana yet another 
makes an appearance. It is freely illustrated, 
and a trustworthy guide to all who intend to 
grow this popular flower, and who have hitherto 
met with failures through want of assistance, 
such as this little work can give. Mr. Wells 
knows how to grow the Chrysanthemum, as 
shown by his exhibits at the great shows in 
London and elsewhere. His information oan be 
thoroughly trusted. 


“THE CHRYSANTHEMUM ALBUM.”f 
Chrysanthemom-growbrs, especially those who 
wish to know of the best new varieties, will find 
the “Chrysanthemum Album” an interesting 
and important book, for such it is, in which all 
the season’s novelties are figured by process 
illustrations, showing the flowers almost, if not 
quite, life-size. It is interesting to notice that 
many, we may say the majority, of the varieties 
illustrated are those of the Japanese class, com¬ 
prising such fine novelties as Alice M. Love, 
one of that fast increasing Japanese-incurved 
section, and of purest white. Amongst the true 
Japanese varieties one called Miss Clara Walker 
is conspicuous for its free and graceful form. 
But we might write many columns about the 
splendid Chrysanthemums illustrated in this 
book. We think it is an interesting departure 
thus illustrating by photographs the novelties, 
so that in the words of Mr. Jones, “lovers of 
the flower will thus be able to judge very safely 
of the merits or demerits of every variety that 
has been deemed worthy of a place in the 
collection.” The frontispiece is a fine portrait 
of the President of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, Sir Edwin Sannders. 

* By W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Bedhill, Surrey. 

ran* on a ■hilllnir J 


t Published by the author. Mr. H. J. Jones, Rysoroft 
Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham, London. Prios half-a- 


AQUARIA. 

Outdoor aquarium {W. P.).—The Ana- 
oharis is a very free-growing, useful plant for 
the aquarium. The Frogbit also does well, and 
is a floating plant. The Water Millfoil is 
useful, and presents the pleasingappearance of a 
Pine forest in miniature. The Water Soldier is 
another good plant, of the same habit as the 
Frogbit. The Aponogeton is also a good aquarium 
plant, as it will keep the water sweet for a long 
time without changing. There are other water 
plants suitable for the aquarium, auoh as Horn 
Wort, Water Plantain, the pond weed, and 
Water Starwort. Most of these are common in 
ponds and ditches, and are easily obtained, and 
only require a stone tied to the roots to keep 
them in position amongst the sand and shingle 
at the bottom of the aquarium. The fish should 
not be introduced till the plants get well estab¬ 
lished. It may be known that all is going on 
well with the plants if bright bubbles of oxygen 
appear on the surface. In a week or two a 
green growth should appear upon the stems 
of the plants, and also upon the sides of the 
aquarium. Gold-fish would do well daring 
the summer months in your tank, and min¬ 
nows, sticklebacks, water-snails, eto., all the 
year round; bat it will be necessary to avoid 
overstocking with animal life. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Feeding chickens {K. K. A).—The 
first food for newly-hatched chiokens should be 
very light—in fact, very little of anything is 
necessary at first, except water. The best food 
for them after their first meal of bread-crumbs 
and hard-boiled egg is one part of Barley-mead, 
and two parts of coarse Oatmeal, mixed with 
milk or water to a crumbly paste* In a few 
days they should have crashed Wheat, grits, or 
bruised Oats. Until they are about three weeks 
old they should have a little lean, underdone 
meat, minced fine. At first chickens should be 
fed every two hours, and the number of meals 
gradually reduced to four or five a day. If they 
have not a grass run, or if the weather is not 
favourable to lettiog them run out, some Grass, 
or other vegetable food, minced small, should be 
given. In cold weather some poultry keepers 
give their chickens bread soaked in ale once or 
twice a day. This is also given to chickens 
suffering from had feathering or delicacy of 
constitution. A good all-round poultry book is 
“Poultry for Prizes and Profit” (Upoott Gill, 
Strand, London), half-a-crown. 

Nest for sitting hen {K. K. B ).— 
The best nests for hatching are composed of fine 
dry sand, monld, or coal-ashes, placed on a fresh- 
out tnrf, lined with a little broken straw, dry 
Grass, or Heather. If placed upon the ground 
the damp arising therefrom assists very materi¬ 
ally in inenbation. The nest should be shallow, 
ana as nearly flat at the bottom as poBBible to 
prevent the eggs leaning against each other, and 
so be broken by the hen turning them. When 
nests are placed in boxes or on wooden floors 
the eggs are liable to become so hard and dry 
that the chickens cannot break through the 
inner membrane, and so perish. As to damping 
the-eggs in warm, wet weather, this is not 
necessary, but should the season be very dry, 
moisture should be imparted by sprinkling the 
nest and eggs slightly by means of a small brush 
dipped in tepid water. This can be done when 
the hen is off the neat feeding. The ground 
about the nest may be watered with hot water 
to cause a steam. In making sitting nests upon 
the ground it is important that they be proteoted 
from rats and other vermin, otherwise there is 
the risk to ran of having the whole of the eggs 
oonveyed away from under the hen. 

Breeders of Orpington and Indian Game- 
Fowls (C. H. Fenwick).— 0. H. Hallam, of Four Oaks, 
near Birmingham, is a successful breeder of Orpingtons; 
and William Brent, of Olampit, Oallington, Cornwall, has 
during the last twenty years won many prises for his 
Indian Game-Fowls. 

2484.—The Orpington.— I should be glad if In your 
column headed " Poultry,” you will give a description of 
Orpingtons and their characteristics? Last spring I pur¬ 
chased some young birds of this breed that nave grown 
into very handsome birds. They have been laying for 
many weeks past, but I do not know whether the Orping¬ 
ton Is a good sitter and mother. The books on poultry I 
have give no description of this breed.—B lanche Seaton- 
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BIRDS. 

“Oat Throat”ailing (Isle o' Valla ).— 
You should give your hen “Cut Throat” a 
piece of cuttlefish-bone to nibble at, it being a 
very excellent thing for moat hard-billed birds, 
greatly assisting in checking disease, besides 
which you should pound some chalk and old 
mortar together, and mix with the grit-sand 
strewn upon the bottom of the oage; this will 
check in great measure the laying of shell-less 
eggs. You have, perhaps, been keeping your 
birds too warm, or giving them food of a stimu¬ 
lating nature ; it is much too early in the season 
for egg-production, and much injury is often 
oauseathrough foroing hen birds to go to nest 
during cold, wintry weather. A little fresh 
Groundsel would do no harm. Millet and 
Canary-seed form the general diet of these birds ; 
it would therefore be advisable to discontinue 
the Rape-seed for a time. The scientific names 
of this bird are Red-throated Sparrow or Ribbon 
Finch (Amandia fasoiata), which are certainly 
preferable to the ominous appellation by which 
it is generally known. The small supply of 
Groundsel could not have caused the aeath of 
the Canary. Many birds die from congestion 
of the lungs where their cages are hung in a 
window on account of the draught inseparable 
from suoh a place.—S. S. G. 

FOOD FROM GARDEN. ORCHARD. AND 
FIELD. 

Vegetable SOUp.—Boil two or three 
Carrots, a Turnip, half a Lettuce, a oouple or so 
of Potatoes, a small Onion, and a quarter of a 
peck of green Peas, with pepper and salt to 
taste, in some stock ; when done pass the whole 
through a sieve. Heat the purde gain, then 
stir in off the fire a oouple of yolks of eggs. 
Serve with croiltons. Should the purde be too 
thin it can be thickened in the usual way with 
flour and butter. 

Indian meal gruel —To one quart of 
boiling water, salted a little, use two table¬ 
spoonfuls of Indian meal—either white or yellow 
as preferred. Wet the meal with a little cold 
water, so that it shall be free from lumps, and 
stir it into the hot water, cooking at least one 
half-hour, or longer. It can be used in this 
form, or one spoonful of meal oan be given with 
one tablespoonful of Wheat flour, a few raisins, 
or a beaten egg with a little sugar. 

Common fruit cake.— One cup of batter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of treacle, two eggs, two teaspoon- 
fult of cream of tartar, one heaped teaspoonful each of 
Cinnamon, Cloves, and Allspice, one Nutmeg, 1 lb. of 
Raisins, stoned, and chopped a little, and rolled in flour; 
| lb. of Currants, 2 os. of Citron, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in one oup of milk. Add flour to make a stiff 
dough. Bake iu a sharp oven one and a-half hours. 


> oveu one and a-half hours. 


Snowballs.— Wash a pint of Rioe, and boil in new 
milk until tender; add a little salt: put into email caps 
and set in a oool plaoe. When oold, turn oat on a deep 
dish and pour boiled custard around. Have very oold 
and serve. 


** Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden** Monthly Parts.— This journal 

it published in ncaLy bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plain art best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of Thb 
Gaudsn from its commencement to the end of 1893, forty-eight 
volt., price, doth, £M 

“Farm and Home** Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte, fa which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 6 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1896.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9.000J 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price Is.; by 
post A. Sd. 

London: 87. Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 

8. <L 

U Coleus, most superb and distinct varieLies .. ..16 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur ..10 
8 Nasturtium, double soarlet and double yellow 1 0 

6 Geraniums, double Ivy-leaved, 6 choicest sorts, named 1 3 
6 „ double Zonal, 6 choicest sorts, named .. 1 3 

6 ., single Zonal, 6 choicest sorts, named ..13 

6 Gloxinia tubers, finest erect strain, various colours. .16, 
6 Begonias, giant strain, all oolours, large tubers ..SO 

3 Francos ramoea (Maiden's Wreath), large plants .. 1 3 

2 Passion-flowers, S Smilax, grand climbers ..13 

2 Aram Lily ** Little Gem, ’*94. 2 Scarboro' Lilies .. 10 

4 Grevillea robusta, Is. 2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage 1 0 
The following are quite hardy and excellent for cut bloom 

6 Phlox, beet varieties, distinct colours, named .. 13 
6 Physalis( Winter Cherry), Is. 4 Rudbeckia Newmani 1 0 
6 Pyiethrum uliginosum (“ Giant White Marguerite ”) 1 3 
6 P/rethrums, dbl.-flowered, distinct colours, named . 1 3 
12 Canterbury Bella (Oup and Saucer), various colours 1 3 
6 Thaliotrum adiantifolium, Is. 3d. 6 Lythrum rcseum I 3 

3 Statics latifolia (Great Sea Lavender) .. ..10 

6 Verbaeonm olympicum, 6-feet flower-spikes .. ..10 

6 OoroniUa varla, Is. 6 Centaurea hastifolia .. 10 

4 Perennial Sunflower, new double, " Soliel d'Or " ..10 

6 „ „ single yellow, dark eye . .. 10 

6 Stenaotis speoiosa (lavender-coloured Marguerite) .. 1 0 
8 Achillea ptannica, double white, very free .. 10 

6 „ “The Pearl, " new, large, double white .. 10 

6 „ rosea, 9d. 6 Anthemis pallida .. ..10 

12 Aqudegias, 3 moet beautiful vari« lias ..19 

6 Campanula persicifolia alba, double-flowered .. 1 0 
6 Oatanancbe btcolor aud cuerulea (Everlasting*) ..10 

4 Doronioum (“Golden Marguetite "i .10 

4 Kohinops rilro .. .10 

6 Monarda didyma, soarlet and purpurea, soented 

Bergamot .10 

12 Holly hooks, extra select, all oolours, double .. ..2 0 

12 Delphinium, splendid hybrids, beautiful spike* .. 19 
6 Geum, double soarlet, 9A 4 Heuchera Bin guinea .. 1 0 
6 Gypeophila paniculate alba. Invaluable for bouquets 1 0 
4 Helenium pumtlum, dwarf, Golden Marguetite, 

continuous .10 

25 Ioeland Poppies, red, yellow, and white .. ..13 

12 Oriental Poppy, hybrids, very oonstant and showy .. 10 
12 Sweet William, improved strain* splendid colours .. 0 9 
12 Spanish Iris, splendid oolours, “Poor Man s Orchid ”09 
12 Anemone roots, finest English, ail oolours ,.10 

)2 Ranunculus, finest doable, English, various colours 0 9 
12 Gladioli, splendid new hybrids, superior to named var. 1 6 
12 Ixiae, most beautiful colours, very ohoioe .. ..0 9 

4 Ampelopsis, email-leaved Virginian Creeper . ..10 

12 Carnations, strong layers, choicest sorts, to name .. 3 0 
12 „ Old Crimson Clove, strong layers .. 2 6 

12 „ Margaret, to flower early, 1-year seedlings 1 0 

23 OarnationTseedlings, of high parentase, from care¬ 
fully hybridised seed, must give grand results ..26 

12 Lavender, Old English, large roots .10 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory, 12 roots .. 16 
25 Violas, bedding, white, mauve, and yellow .. ..13 

110 Onions, in 4 best exhibition varieties.10 

Above plants are strong and healthy, and will flower well 
this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 12a. worth 
for 10s. Cash with order. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western & Nene Nurseries, Whlttlesea. 
rjtiKYti ANTHEM UM. CUTT1NU3.—Mdme. 
v Carnot, Pres. Armand, 3d. ea.; T. R*y, Md. O. Moiin, Mrs 
Cox, Sobabe, Brook, Borel, Fit zwygram, Harvest Home, Hawks, 
Id. e*. List free.—CHURCH BROS.. Swardeaion, Norwich. 

DEACHEY’S PRIZE BEGONIAS.—Tubtra, 

•hJ giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, vcarlet, 3s. to 5s. 
dos.; 12 named singles, 12s. to 2ts.; doubles, 18a. to 30s. 
Seed, choice mixed single or double, Is 64. and 2s. 6J. 
Gloxinias, choice strain. 3i dos. Catalo g ue free. _ 

DEAUHEY'S OMR Y SAN THEM UMS.—Best 

P Prize-winning sorts, truly named. Plants, 3s. dozen; 
outtings. Is. 6d, truly named. Ohoioe named AO HI ME NE3, 
12, in 4 sorts, Is. 6d.; 50. in 10 sort, 5s.; 100,10 sorts, 9i. 6i , 
free for cash.—BEAOHEY. JEN KIN & OO.. Klngskerswell, 

D evon. _ 

‘DEGONIAH.—{Splendid seedling bulbs, mixed 

P single, very beat st-ain, flowered last autumn, four for 
la, free.—PATTERSON, The Nest, Bryansford, Oo. Down, 
Ireland. 

PCKFORD’S bWKET PEAS.—Prize winners. 
-LI Speolal cheap offer. About 10 varieties, in mixture, 2 ozs. 
for fid.—FRANK DENNIS. So ham, Oambs. 


pOR Arum Lilies, Lily of the Valley, VVmte 
A Camellias, White Azaleas, White Hellebores, Ao., apply 
to—Q. T. FROST, Hoocon Gardena. Chester. _ 

TTELLARD’S BEGONIA SEED. — Gerinina- 
-CL tion guaranteed. 6d., is., and 2a 6<1. per packet For 
quality, substance, and largeness of flowers they stand un¬ 
rivalled. Send for a List on culture, free Gloxinia tubers, 
started, best spotted erect strain, 3s. per doz., free. Tomato- 
lants, 5 in. high (Duke of York), 2*. doz.—W. HELLARD, 
nia Grower, Penryn. 



IRIS ORIENTALS. violet.8 4 1 

LILIUMS, in 6nemixture . .. ..8 0 1 i 

L ILIUM LANOI FOLIUM ROBEUM or 

RUBRUM 12 6 1 

LILIUM TIGRINUM .80 1 ' 

PHLOX DB0U88ATA. pure white .. .. 15 0 2 

RANUNCULUS, French, in fine mixture ..Of 
RANUNCULUS, Persian, in fine mixture ..0 6 
PACONY OHINENSIS, in fine mixture .. 15 0 2 

8EDUM SELFS KIANUM, pure yellow orown 10 0 1 

Ask for Price List, and see the oontents of the cheap 
Collections, to our General Agent, 

J. E. VAN GELDER, 

93 and 94, Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 


PENNY PACKETS. 

BOTH VEGETABLE AND FLOWERS. 

16 Packets for is., Free. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Testimonials from lost 
year 's customers nearly every post. Lists gratis and past free. 
W. E. TIDY, Brockhampton Nurseries, Havant, Hut*- 



Oolleotion of 

Carnations and Plootoea is one of the largest and beet in 


the and oonteins all the choicest new varieties. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue, with cultural notes, now read 
free on application.—R. H. BATH 


GRAPH CUCUMBER (Rolliason’o) or 

Cardiff Castle, 100 seeds. Is. 6d.: 25, 6d. Tomato, 
Champion, Perfection, 2d.; Chemln, 3d. pkt. Eoktord’s 
Hybrid Sweet Peas, 8 pkta., named, Is.—HlLE, Plums tead. 


Hybrid Sweet Peas, 8 pkta., named, Is. 
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,, named, Is.—HlLE, Ptumsu 
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90 non TUBEROUS BEGONIAS (single), 

fine one-year-old tubers which we have hybri 
dised and raised from selected plants of Lalng s and Ware’s 
world-renowned strains. These are the finest we have ever 
sent out, having dwarf, robust habit and large, erect flowers. 
Colour.: white, rose, crimson, orange, soarlet, yellow, salmon, 
fee.; mixed colour*. 2a. doz., 12a. 6<L per 100; purchaser's 
selection, 4s. doz. DOUB LES, finest procurable at the prloe, 
will give the greatest satiafaction for pot culture or borders, 
labelled to oolour, 4s. dos. Free for oash.—CRANE A 
CLARKE, Hillside Nursery. March, Oambs. _ 


PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Splendid 

•U Collection of leading varieties. Price Is. 6d. doz, to 
include Ryecroft Glory, Lady Fit*wygram. Crimson Queen, 
Mdme. Marie Masse, Ac. Free for cash. — CRANE A 

CLARKE. March. Oambs. _ 

pOLEUS.—Fine Collection of brilliant varie- 
v ties, inoluding grand new Mrs. Sanders, Is. 6d. doz. Oar 
1896 Prloe List of Specialities free on application.—CRANE 
A CLARKE, March, Oambs. 


THE FINE8T IN THE WORLD. 

ALFRED A. WALTERS has to offer a few 

•ft. dozen double Begoalaa (the famous Newton St. Lon 
strain). For size and habit this strain is far in advance of 
any other, the foliage vigorous and strong as the single varie¬ 
ties, with massive blooms, held erect upon short, stoat stems. 
The foreign type of douhle Begonia is not to be compared 
with them. Grand for exhibition purposes. In 3 varieties to 
colour, 12 b , 18s., and 24s. par dozen. 

CHOICE NAMED SORT3, 30s. and 42s. doz. 
ORDINARY DOUBLE, 6s. doz.; SINGLES, 4s. dos. 

KENSINGTON NURSERIES, BATH. 

TOMATOES for quick fruiting.—Strong, in 3-inch 
pots, 3d. 6a. doz., 22s. 6d. 100. 

DAMSONS.-Fiue standard fruiting tress, la 6d. 

each. 15 a doz ; unusual offer. 

QRAPE-VINES to bear trait at once, 6a 6i. each, 

in large pots. 

ROSES.—Covered blooms this year if planted now. 
No better kinds nor finer trees anywhere. 25, 12a: 50, 
22a 6d. Carriage pud. Lists free. 

WILL TAYLEB, NURSERIES, HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 


T»HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 

A Rocky Mountains * hardiest and handsomest of all Col¬ 
umbines. 3 well rooted plants, la. fr-e, with cultural direc¬ 
tions. Plant now.—JOHN RAYNER, Higbfleid, South¬ 
ampton.__ 

P.LANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 
U japonioa). 2 feet high; all oolours between pure white 
and the deepest orimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily 
grown. 3 strong plants, Is., free, with directions. Plant now. 
—RAYNER, as above. __ 

TURFING DAISY (Py rethrum Tohihatohewi), 
A a fine thing for carpeting bare plaoee under trees, Ac.; 
mossy evergreen foliage ; white Marguerite flowers; spreads 
very quickly. 4 strong plants, Is , free, with directiona Plant 
now.-RAYNER, as aoove. ____ 

BRYONIA.—Extremely rapid hardy climber, 

As uncommon in English gardens; admired for its rich. 
Vine like foliage and long suing* of berries, green, yellow, 
orange, and bright red: grows any when*. 2 strong roots. Is., 
free, with directions. Plant now.— R AYNBR. as above. 

PERNS! FERNS 11— 1UO.OOO of Ferns in 

A large Tom pots. Pteris cristate and Pteris tremula at 
10s. per 100 •£i 10 a per 1,000, oash with order. Pocking free. 
M LARSEN. Roebuck Nursery, Enfield Highway. 


ASKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

xA Splendid var. List, 4d. Fern Culture, 6kL, free; Illus¬ 
trated, Is. Id.—W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswiok. 


YELLOW MARGUERITE FEU D’OR.—This 

A grand single yellow, splendid habit, wonderfully free 
bloomer, for either pots or bedding and for cutting, is not to 
be equalled for its beautiful colour, oan now be supplied at 
Is. 3d. per dozen, or 8i. per 100, strong rooted cuttings; also 
White Marguerites at Is. 3d. per dozen, or 8s. per 100.— 
CHARLES W. LAW, Manor Park Nureery, East Finchley, 

London, N. _ 

QD. FREE.—20 Faoketa of genuine Flower 
w seeds, all named, including Stocks, Asters, Ao. They are 
giving great aatisfaction.—G. F. LETTS, Seedsman, West 
Had don, Rugby. 
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No. 884.— Vo*. XYIL Founded by W. Robinaon, Author of " Tks Bngliak Flower Garden.” FEBRUARY 15, 1896. 
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0HRYSANTHHMUM8. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 


In moot places Chrysanthemums are as much 
valued for affording cut blooms for rooms, church 
decoration, wreath and cross-making as for other 
purposes. It is not every variety that is well 
snited for this purpose, some kinds which, grown 
in specimen form and disbudded, though very 
ornamental, are not sufficiently free-flowering to 
yield a quantity of medium sized blooms. Per¬ 
fection in this way is almost reached by such 
varieties as Source d’Or, Mile. Lacroix, Boule 
de Neige, and Cullingfordi, which give a large 
amount of bloom good enough for ordinary pur. 
poses. Such as these, moreover, do not demand 
any special treatment, bat will yield good returns 
under ordinary cultural care. For early blooming 
to oome in about the middle of October, there are 
none better than the beautiful bronzy Source 
d’Or, W. Holmes, and Elaine. These can bo had 
in fall flower just when there is apt to be a greater 
soarcity of bloom than a month or two later. 
They mnst not be stopped later than the end of 
May for very early-flowering. For November, 
Cnllingfordi, Mrs. Rundle, Mile. Lacroix, Mrs. 
Wright, Edwin Molynenx, Bouquet Fait, Stan- 
stead White, Sunflower, Avalanche, Gloire du 
Rocher, and M. Bernard are invaluable where 
out flowers are in demand. The well-known 
Boule de Neige is invaluable in December, and 
will give pure blooms all through that month, 
when its place can be filled by Lady Lawrence 
and Mrs. Cannell, once called Christmas Eve, a 
singularly appropriate name, which ought never 
to have been discarded. Golden Gem and the 


newer W. H. Lincoln will give a good supply of 
the now indispensable yellow shade up to and 
even past the new year. Mrs. Canning and 
Lady Blanche are two good late whites, but I 
am not snre if the latter is robust enough. I 
am trying it this year for the second time, and 
my plants have a rather yellow tinge and the 
growth is weaklv. Fulton is a good yellow for 
December. Although I do not recommend the 
inonrved varieties generally, I must make an 
exoeption in favour of Lady Dorothy, Barbara, 
and G. Glenny. Meg Merrilies and its sport 
are very good for late blooming, and are 
easily grown. Much may, of course, be done 
to extend the blooming-time of any parti¬ 
cular variety. Take Source d’Or, for in¬ 
stance ; the florists would be glad to have it all 
through the Chrysanthemum season, for there is 
no other variety so good in its particular oolour. 
Although an October kind, Dy stopping the 
plant at intervals up to the middle of July one 
may have it in good condition up to Deoember, 
that is if the late-stopped plants are kept out- 
of-doors until mid-Ojtober. Cullingfordi treated 
in the same manner can be had good at the new 
year, and unless we can get this at mid-winter 
we must dispense with high-coloured Chrys¬ 
anthemums at that season. In the way of 
yellows and whites W| 
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from, so that by selection there need be no 
break in the supply.—J. C. B. 

- Many of the strong-growing newer 

kinds of Chrysanthemums are totally unfit 
for growing into dwarf bushes for conserva¬ 
tory decoration or for supplying large quan¬ 
tities of cut flowers, and although some 
of the older varieties have been eliminated 
from most of the trade lists, those who 
need a long succession of eut-bloom and 
plenty of it cannot afford to discard them. 
Bertier Rendatlor, orange, shading to yellow, is 
one of the very best for early bloom, the flowers 
being borne in great numbers, those on the 
lateral shoots continuing to open over a long 
period. Fair Maid of Guernsey, an old but 
valuable variety, also blooms over a long period, 
tho smallest laterals on undiabudded plants 
flowering if they are placed in gentle warmth 
after the blooms from the leading shoots have 
been cut. Mrs. W. Wells has primrose-coloured 
flowers, the plant a good grower and free-bloom¬ 
ing. Sabine, with pale yellow flowers, is one of 
the very beat and most useful of its class, a boon 
to florists. Mile. Lacroix is perhaps the best of 
the white section for cutting, its twisted florets 
giving the individual blooms a most graceful 
appearance. Reverie, dark red, with bronzy 
markings, the latter colour increasing as the 
flowers age, is a most telling variety. Mrs. John 
Laing is another capital variety where profit is 
considered, colour reddish-brown witn gold 
markings, indispensable for cutting. Peter the 
Great, of a delicate lemon colour and rather flat 
in the flower, is still very telling and a good reli¬ 
able grower. Monsieur Lemoine is one of the 
most effective for cutting or furnishing the con¬ 
servatory ; oolour pale-rose with paler centre, the 
whole flower becoming much lighter with age and 
lasting a long time in good condition. This variety 
also produces a multitude of small side laterals, 
which flower for several weeks. The well-known 
small-flowering Jules Lagrav^re must be included, 
its bright red flowers, produced in quantity on 
dwarf, bushy shoots, having a very telling effect. 
Calliope, a small-flowering magenta-coloured 
variety, coming in somewhat late, should also 
be included, together with Tokio, a vermilion- 
coloured flower, most useful and reliable for late 
work. 

The foregoing are all of the Japanese seotion, 
this being generally preferred for cutting. Cut¬ 
tings should be put in in January, gradually 
hardened off when rooted and pinched when 
6 inches or 7 inches high, afterwards being 
potted on, two plants in a pot, a 9-inch or 10-inch 
pot being the final one, fed moderately when 
well furnished with roots and not disbudded. 
Oue-half of the batch should be removed under 
glass at the usual time and the remainder left 
out until the beginning of November, protecting 
if need be. These will afford flowers in plenty 
long after all the fat blooms have passed away. 

_J. C. 


Late white Chrysanthemums.—I noticed rood 
blooms of the following for outting the first week in Feb¬ 
ruary: Ethel, Magnum Bon urn, Meg Merrilies, and 
Princess Teck. These were grown se bush plants, and 
had never been etaked, but allowed to grow naturally.—J. 


MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

The articles on •* Mistakes in Chrysanthemum 
Culture ” bv “ H. S.” in your recent issues are 
very valuable and interesting. I am afraid, 
however, that when he considers it may not be 
a mistake to keep Chrysanthemums in a green¬ 
house after March, he is rather too tolerant—at 
least, anywhere within twelve miles of London, 
where light is more or less lacking. However 
near the glass they may be, and however 
abundantly ventilated the house has always been, 
my experience is that when the plants have 
obtained a good supply of roots they will run 
np if any heat is used. I remember seeing 
“ H. S.’s ” young plants two or three years ago 
in a season similar to this, when they were in 
cold frames the end of January, and he 
attributed their splendid dwarf and strong 
appearance afterward to the circumstance that 
weather permitted them to be put out thus 
early. Last year was, of course, an exceptional 
one, and many growers have doubtless adopted 
greenhouse culture this winter through fear of 
a recurrence of the losses experienced last 
winter. I believe that to obtain the best results 
the amateur is forced to risk a little. Careful 
matting at night is, of course, necessary, and if 
hard frost sets in, the plants can be removed to 
the greenhouse, even if the frost has reached 
them, provided they are allowed a little time 
before exposing them to full light. As “ H. 8.” 
says, it is not a low temperature that does harm 
if it is not at or below the freezing-point, but 
permitting a cutting wind or draught to play on 
the plants. Avoiding this, a sheltered frame 
with a good sound bottom of ashes and an inch 
of fibre over it seems to be the “ beau ideal ” for 
their growing position in all but severe 
weather. Norman Wrightson, Croydon . 


| GREEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Referring to the short note by “ W. Jago,” on 
p. 743, as I have been much interested in keep¬ 
ing a watch for novelties of this colour, I may 
add my testimony to the editorial note. The 
blooms of Ethel Amsden are indeed very small, 
and not likely to be grown to any extent even as 
a curiosity. Curiously enough, a friend of mine 
in the north of France has also had a green sport, 
which he cultivated with great care, hoping 
that such a flower would meet with a ready 
demand in the Paris market, but in a recent 
letter from him I learn that all his blooms have 
come small and hardly worth attention. This 
French novelty, like Ethel Amsden, was a sport 
from the famous show variety, Viviand Morel, 
and it is a puzzle in plant physiology that such 
an excellent variety could produce in two dif¬ 
ferent localities a sport that for exhibition pur¬ 
poses is praotioally valueless. 

Daring the past season Mr. Ernest Cal vat 
staged at one of the floral meetings of the 
N.C.S. a decided acquisition in green Chrys¬ 
anthemums, always, of oourae, provided that 
English cultivation will have tho same effect 
upon it as French. The name is Mme. Edmond 
Roger. It is ja large, globular, Japanese- 
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inonrved flower, with a peonliar watery-green 
■hade. At the Lyons Chrysanthemum Exhibi¬ 
tion in November it received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate and was highly thought of. Green, 
however, when placed in conjunction with other 
oolours on a show-board, is not pleasing to the 
eye, and any flowers of that hue will be regarded 
only by the outside public as worthy of atten¬ 
tion. In fact, while at the Aquarium Show a 
gentleman came up to me and said he had heard 
of something of the sort, and wished to know 
if there was one in the show. A real lover, 
however, of the popular flower will, I think, 
hardly welcome these green varieties unless they 
are relegated to a class by themselves. 

In the journal of the Lyons Horticultural 
Society I notice that a nurseryman there has 
aoquired two green varieties, that are stated 
to produce large blooms. Their names are 
Emerande and Viviand Morel 4 flour verte. 

0. H. Payn*. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
ANGLESEY. 

I beo to enclose you a few blooms of Chrys¬ 
anthemums gathered from out-of-doors on 
the 3rd of February. The variety, I think, is 
Lizzie Cartledge or Louis Boehmer. I may say 
that these plants have stood the winter here 
unprotected, except for a wall, and I really 
thought they were worth showing you. I hope 
you will give me your opinion of them through 
Gardening. These plants were treated as I 
informed you in Gardening, December 7th, 
1895. I hope “North Wales” has been as 
successful as I have. I still have a plant of L. 
Canning in full bloom in a pot. —Anglesey. 

%* The flowers were evidently those of L. 
Cartledge, but it is not easy to tell the variety 
when grown out-of-doors. Whatever the name, 
the flowers were delightful—a welcome sur¬ 
prise on a gloomy February day. 


2422 —Wall climbers near the sea — 

There are many beautiful flowering olimbers 
that may be used with delightful effect. In the 
south-western counties Solanum jasminoides is 
especially attractive, its white flower-clusters 
being produced in quantities during the autumn 
months. Passiflora cccrulea is a rapid grower, 
and is handsome both in its summer-flowering 
period and now, in the winter months, when its 
orange fruits hang thickly among the dark green 
foliage. Physianthus albens grows rampantly 
here, and in the summer carries a wealth of 
white blossoms. Wistaria sinensis, with its long 
lilao-blue racemes of bloom, is hardy and an 
object of exceeding beauty in the spring-time. 
Another striking climber that I have used in 
close proximity to the sea with good effect is 
Bignonia radicans, its leafage being graceful, 
and its orange-scarlet flowers very ornamental. 
Clianthus puniceus, the scarlet Lobster-claw, 
also succeeds well as a wall plant in a sheltered 
position. With a selection from the foregoing 
climbers, and those mentioned in the answer to 
your correspondent’s query on page 746, there 
should be no difficulty in clothing a wall with 
beautiful flowers and foliage that, though vary¬ 
ing in beauty with the changing seasons, would 
never be destitute of charm. —S. W. Fitzher- 
BERT, Torquay. 

Violet Princess of Wales.— I have seen no 
mention in Gardening of Violet Princess of Wales, which 
with me is by far the best single variety—better than 
Welleiana. California is growing well, bat has not yet 
flowered.—E. T. P. 


" Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 


"The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

U published in mat y bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plaus are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
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OABDKT WORK.* 


will take a little stimulant now; a small quantity of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia will be nseful in giving colour. 


Conservatory. 

We are emerging from the dull, dreary weather, and 
with increased sunshine more water and more ventilation 
will be required. Tea Roses only moderately foroed will 
now be coming in, and altogether there will be lees diffi¬ 
culty in keeping up the supply of flowers both for cutting 
and for the conservatory. As plants go out of bloom 
move them out to another house to complete growth. 
Azaleas will require warmth and moisture till growth is 
finished, and afterwards a drier, cooler atmosphere till the 
plants can be placed outside in July. I believe Camellias 
are coming into fashion again; at least, more inquiries are 
being made about them. They are not difficult to manage, 
and they are certainly very effective in winter. Cyclamen- 
seeds may be sown in heat and grown on in heat till June, 
and then moved to frames and lightly shaded In the mid¬ 
day sun. Cyclamen growers usually sow early in autumn, 
and by February the young plants are In single pots. 
These make grand flowering plants by Christmas, if 
properly managed. As Daffodils and Narcissus go out of 
bloom move to cool house and let them ripen gradually, 
and then plant out. We force a good many thousands 
annually, and find them moet valuable, both for cutting 
and for making a show in large pots, and after flowering 
the bulbs are planted out. In two or three years the bulbs 
will be taken up, sorted, and the strongest come In again 
for forcing. The same treatment will do for the Paper-white 
and Narcissus obvallaris. We have still Roman Hyacinths 
left, which we find so sweet and nice for cutting, and 
start them In regular batches to have them in succession 
from November till February. They are very useful grown 
in large pots, a dozen or more bulbs in a pot. These large 
masses make a show wherever placed. The same course 
may be adopted with Spiraeas and Dielytras where a large 
house has to be kept gay. Three good clumps of Spiraea 
in an 8-inoh pot will make a grand bush when in flower, 
and will not give so much trouble in watering as when 
grown in small pots. For certain purposes they must be 
grown In small pots ; but a break-away from the common 
practice In many things will be desirable. It will be 
necessary now to see that all the permanent plants in the 
borders are moist at the root. 


Forcing house. 

In moderate-sized gardens this house is used for many 
purposes. Flowers must be brought on for the conserva¬ 
tory or for cutting for the rooms, Cucumber and Melon- 
plants raised for planting in frames or to fill houses later 
on. Tomatoes will shortly be sown for planting in cool- 
houses or to plant against warm walls outside ; and then, 
again, decorative plants must be propagated in quantity 
for the garden and the conservatory, both from seeds and 
cuttings. Winter-flowering etuff, such as Begonias, 
Salvias, Euphorbias, Justicias, etc., should be propagated 
from cuttings of the young shoots now. Aralia Sleboldi, 
Grevlllea robusta, Cyperus alternifolius, Dracaenas of sorts 
may be raised from seeds now. In addition to what has 
been referred to above, I have known Vines in pots, 
Cucumbers in boxes brought on to supply a limited 
demand for a few early Cucumbers and an early bunch or 
two of Black Hamburgh Grapes. To work a house of this 
character successfully requires some horticultural skill 
and unoeasing attention ; but it is often done, and done 
well too, when the right person is in oharge. The moet 
successful night temperature now for this house will be 
about 65 degs. ; a degree or two over or under will not 
signify much, but the fluctuation should not be too great, 
and, above all, a close watch must be kept for insects and 
the usual remedies promptly applied. If neglect is per¬ 
mitted the result will be disastrous, and that speedily. 
Ventilation must be given with care, and in very small 
quantities on fine days only; cold currents are fatal to 
young growths. 

Orch&rd-hoase. 


The trees in pots will be all in order now, and the blos¬ 
soms of Peaches and Plums showing colour. The ventila¬ 
tion must be ample on fine, mild days, but keep out cold, 
cutting winds. A light dewing over with the syringe will 
be useful on the mornings of fine days, but should be dis¬ 
continued when the flower begins to expand, and resumed 
again after the blossoms are set. This house is often used 
for storing Chrysanthemums and bedding plants, but the 
sooner these can be taken to oold frames the better now. 


Making: Hot-beds. 

There will be a better chance for Cucumbers started now 
than if put out earlier. Tne sun is gaining power, and 
will do a good deal of the forcing, and a bed properly made 
now will retain its heat for a long time, and the plants 
grow on unohecked, which is very important in the case of 
Cucumbers and Melons. The bed should not be less than 
41 feet high at the back and 31 feet at the front, and 
should be put together with moderate firmness to ensure a 
steady heat and not much settlement. The manure should 
be thrown into it, and when the heat has risen turn the 
heap over, with the outside thrown into the centre, and 
the whole well shaken to pieces, blending the dry and 
damp material together. The heap will require turning 
and intermixing a second time at the end of four or five 
days, and then it ought to be sufficiently fermented to 
make up the bed. If a bed is made with fresh, unfermented 
manure it will heat violently at first, and then suddenly 
cool and be useless for the intended purpose. The frame 
should be placed over the bed as soon as it is made up 
and mats thrown over it; it causes the heat to rise. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The exhibitor will have all hie stock rooted now, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two which are slow in 
making their cuttings; but for merely decorative purposes 
healthy cuttings rooted now will give good results. 

Window Gardening:. 

Cuttings of white and blue Campanulas for basket work 
will strike strong now if young shoots are taken. As bulbs 
go out of flower remove to cold frame, and bring in later 
bulbs from frame. If only a few bulbs are grown a suc¬ 
cession may be kept by retarding some of them. Genistas 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Continue to oarry out alterations, such as making new 
lawns, transplanting trees, and shrubs, Roses, etc. Old, 
worn-out shrubs may be removed, the ground trenched, 
and a fresh arrangement made. Old Tews and Laurels 
may be cut down now, and Ivy on walls and buildings 
trimmed In with the shears Arches, made either of wire 
or wood in a rustic fashion, may be erected in suitable 
positions, 5 nd placed with Roses or other climbing plants. 
Clematis Jackmanl, Honeysuckles, and White Jasmines 
are suitable plants. Anemones and Ranunculuses may be 
planted as soon as the soil is in a suitable condition. The 
latter make charming beds or groups; but the beds should 
be well prepared, ana, if the position is a porous one, bury 
some cow-manure in the bottom of the bed to hold up the 
moisture. All the Buttercup family like to have this moist 
stratum beneath them. Roses grown on wails for early 
blooming may be pruned now. Gloire de Dijon, General 
Jacqueminot, and Safrano will soon be making a start, and 
on a warm wall it will be quite safe to prune. 

Fruit Garden. 

Introduce Strawberriee in pots in proportion to the 
demand every two or three weeks. Where a constant 
supply must be kept up, plants ooming into bloom or 
which are setting their fruit must have a light position 
near the glass, with a night temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs., with as much ventilation as the state of the 
weather will permit. To make sure of a good set go over 
the blossoms daily with the camel’s-hair pencil till a good 
crop has been set, and then remove all the small fruit and 
late blooms. A dozen large-sized fruit, one in each pot, are 
more profitable than double the number of small ones, and a 
plant is only capable of carrying a riven weight of fruit. 
Peaches in late houses are now coming into bloom, and 
with a free ventilation and a dally tap of the branches 
when the pollen is dry, there will be no difficulty in setting 
a full crop. 8eoond vineries will require attention in 
disbudding and tying down. Young Vines which are not 
breaking well may be helped by giving the rods a twist 
till the pressure has been felt to the base. Finish thinning 
Grapes in the pot-vinery. Let the berries have room to 
swell. There Bhould be no outside pruning to do now. 
Even Peaches should be finished. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There is no time to lose now in getting in the early 
crops of vegetables, and in some cases successions! sowings 
of Peas should be made. Sow little and often, and then 
there will be no blank in the supply. The land for the 
main crops must be in a forward state for sowing or 
planting. In well-managed gardens the land is pretty well 
always under a crop or undergoing preparations for one. 
Hence, as soon as one crop is over, the spade is put into it 
and manure is given if necessary. Lime may be given with 
advantage to old gardens which have been freely manured, 
and it will be * great benefit to all fruit-trees. It may be 
given now at the rate of 2 bushels or so to the square rod. 
Take up Jerusalem Artichokes, and pick out the best shaped 
tubers for replanting. By continual selection, a smoother 
strain may be evolved. In many gardens there has been 
much decay among late Celery. Some of this is, I think, 
due to earthing up too high, and perhaps a want of cars 
in the operation. If the earth falls into the hearts of the 
plants in a damp season, decay is sure to set in. Make up 
hot-beds for Cucumbers and other forcing purposes. 
Plant warm-houses with Tomatoes. Put out sturdy 
plants, and treat them properly in the matter of warmth 
and ventilation. Sow seeds for late houses end to (dent 
on warm walls outride. E. Hobdat. 


THH OOMING WNHETS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
lSth to February 22nd. 

Sowed specially selected Begonia-seeds in heat Every¬ 
body is getting pretty well stocked with these now, end 
they are coming into the bedding arrangements of many 
gardens. It takes time to make selections and work up a 
stock of suitable varieties; but when that is done there Is 
not much trouble in keeping them intact. We are 
continually making selections of suitable habited plants for 
bedding, and then working up stock. This not only 
applies to Begonias, as if we buy a special plant of any 
kind we experiment with it at first to bring out its 
capabilities, and then, when a correct estimate has been 
formed, stock enough for requirements is worked up. Ia 
this way changes, and what we think are improvements, 
are continually going on ; but even if all changes made in 
this wav are not improvements, we should still think it 
advisable to make them to avoid the monotony of having 
the same plants always in the garden. To meet the same 
idea, ohangee among the more perennial objects are some¬ 
times made. We dislike cutting down old trees, as we 
think all garden improvements should be carried out in a 
conservative spirit; but vet it is necessary sometimes to 
clear away old things and fill up with younger specimens 
or plants, which in due time will grow Into specimen* 
After all, there is a charm in youthful vigour, and we want 
all young trees and youDg plants ooming on. A nation 
oompoeed of old people would be, I suppose, very dreary 
and sad, and a garden with only old trees and rough, old 
flowers would not meet the views of the average gardener. 
I do not know what has led me into this train of thought et 
this busy season, but, anyway, let- it stand. In the 
vegetable garden we have got all the early crops whioh 
are usually sown in small quantities, and the main crops 
of Onions, Parsnips, eto., will go in as soon as the land is 
dry on the top. We have been busy putting in cuttings of 
many things—in fact, the propagating-house is kept filled 
up now. As fast as one batch of rooted cuttings is taken 
out another lot takes their plaoe. The same things happens 
with seedlings, and we generally give up a part of the 
propagating-bed to grafting at this tease n. Roses take 
well on roots of the common Brier, and the root-grafting 
requires no day or wax. A smooth place is found on a 
piece of Brier-root which has a few small roots at the end. 
A piece is cut off the side, as in whip-grafting. A Arm bit of 
Rose-shoot, with the buds dormant, is fitted thereto, lbs 
two are bound together and potted so as to oorer the nntnt, 
sod staged in the bod and ksph warm and dose. 
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many beautiful plants. The neatest in growth 
is Ainpelopsis Veitchi, which clings tightly to 
the wall surface without assistance from ties, 
and presents an even surface of dense foliage. 
In autumn a veil of rich colour is gradually 
folded over the plant, the lower leaves first 
assuming a brilliant and sumptuous dress of 
fiery crimson tints. The most common kind is 
A. hederacea (A. quinquefolia), which is in the 
first rank of climbers with rich autumn foliage, 
the bold leaves turning to scarlet, and shades of 
it, tendrils hanging from house, arbour, or tree 
like tongues of flame in the cool autumn light. 
A very fine variety is muralis, also called Vitis 
Englemanni. It is a splendid wall Ampelopsis, 
cliDging tightly without support, and its leaves 
change to brilliant colours in the autumn. This 
and A. Veitchi are the two kinds to seleot for 
walls, the better known Veitchi now being 
oalled Vitis inconstans. 

There is a wealth of material to select from 
amongst climbers. At this season the delioi- 
ously sweet pale lemon-flowered Chimonanthus 
is in bloom. The fragrant Honeysuckles 
(Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishi) also 
bloom during the winter, when that familiar 
wall shrub Garrya elliptica bears its profusion 
of catkins. Clematises, especially the dark blue 
C. Jackmani, Eccremocarpus scaber (on a warm 
soil and position), Ivies, Jasmines, the double- 
flowered Kerria japonica, Dutch and other 
Honeysuckles, Magnolia grandiflora, Passion¬ 
flower (in a warm place), Roees, and Wistaria. 
A garden of climbers would be a garden of 
beautiful flowers. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 

Our illustration shows the beauty of olimbing 
plants, Ivy and Virginian Creeper wreathing one 
of the bold pillars in the beautiful garden at 
Bulwick. In the “ English Flower Garden ” 
(4th edition), page 228, a very useful note is 
given as to climbers on walls : “ There is often a 
question about the suitability of variously 
colourod creepers on house or garden walls. 
The same principle of harmonious colouring is 
the best guide. A warm, coloured wall, one of 
Bath stone or buff bricks, for instance, is easily 
dealt with. On this all the red-flowered, leaved, 
or berried plantB look well. Japan Quince, red 
and pink Roses, Virginian Creeper, Cratregus, 


Hardy white flowers, useful as border plants 
and in most cases for cutting, range from tree¬ 
like shrubs down to the dwarf white Harebells. 
In the shrubs one of the best is probably the 
Fringe-tree (Chionanthus virginicus), handsome 
in foliage and beautiful as any Orchid when in 
flower. It is not so widely known as it should 
be. The fact, however, that it was shown as a 
forced plant in very fine form onoe or twice last 
season will doubtless have the efleot of increas- 
ing the number of its admirers and planters. It 
must be noted that it is quite as good out-of- 
doors as in the show tent. It would be advisable, 
if possible, to have another name for this plant, 
unless it is simply known as the Fringe-tree. 
The scientific name gets sadly mixed up with 
the better-known Chimonanthus fragrans. A 
very fine shrub, growing to a height of 10 feet, 


montana and Flammula, while C. Jackmani 
and other purple and lilao kinds are suit¬ 
able as occasional contrasts. The large purple 
and white Clematises harmonise perfectly with 


the way, is not such an essentially moist border 
plant as are the dwarfer Spiraeas. I have 
seen it very fine on poor dry ground. The 
grandiflora form of the Mock Orange is a great 
improvement on the type, being nearly or 
quite twice the size and of better sub¬ 
stance. Two dwarfer shrubs that will be found 
very uaeful^are the white Broom and that beauti- 

)1. ; the one 
Iry, sloping 


is a capital 
banks, the otl 

tions of wall- rw . w 

the larger herbaceous plants that furnish us with 
white flowers, all the Spirrea family make 
capital border plants, but the best for cutting 
are paltnata alba and astilboidos. The latter is 
the least satisfactory in growth of any of its 
class ; it wants a moist, partially shaded border 
and the ground to be well prepared. We find 
the long spikes of Galtonia candicans very use¬ 


obliged if “ J. D. E.” would be so kind as tc 
give readers of Gardening a list (three dozen oi 
so) of the best fancy Carnations ? What I want 
is not only good flowers but strong, erect growers, 
non-bursters, and, if possible, sweet-scented. ] 
suppose latter quality excludes French ; does it 
also exclude German? In the list given in 
“ Carnation Manual, 1892 ” (which I recom¬ 
mend all Carnation lovers to get), and in that in 


mass it alone in the open. The long flowering 
stems of the taller Campanulas are very accept¬ 
able for large vases, and so are the spikes of the 
white Foxglove. Of the white varieties of 
Antirrhinum, Phlox, Pyrethrum, and Sweet 
William it may be said that they are as 
useful for the flower-basket as for the 
border. Last season was a disastrous one for 
Sweet Williams ; the foliage was badly attacked 
with disease so early in the year that the 
remedial measures employed had not the effect 


lost nearly all of the former two winters 
running, but now have a fine batch of Mr. R. 
Martin Smith’s, thanks to reading Gardening ; 
and “P. U.’s” articles on Roses have enabled 
me to have well-furnished garden besides winning 
three first prizes. I should like to have his opinion 
on the new White Marshal ?—G. J. Padiiury. 

* # * I have grown a large number of the so- 
called fancy Carnations, but when they are also 
wanted to have not only good flowers, but strong, 
erect growers, non-bursters, and if possible sweet- 
scented, it is more difficult to name a collection. 
My selection is Acteur, Andreas Achenbach, 
Annie Ross, Brockhaus, Clothilde deBusbervilla, 
Flora, George Ebers, Julius Brasserman, Justin 
Meyer, Garville Gem, Madame Lecarlier, Lily 
' rT " Madame Van 


Smaller herbaceous plants bearing white flowers 
that are always acceptable would commence 


Henwood, Lord Rendlesham, 

Houtte, Marguerite Rueder, Maud, Miss Cruise, 
Parsifal, Romulus, Sirene Stadraith, Bail, Terra¬ 
cotta, Turquato, Tasso, Victory. The following 
are very fine fancy varieties, raised by the famous 
Carnation amateur, Mr. Martin R. Smith : 
Cowslip, George Cruickshank, Mrs. Seymour 
Bouverie, The Dey, Cardinal Wolsey. Most 


A climber-covered 
graph sent by 
Great Warley. 


pillar at Bulwick. From a photo- 
lisa E. A. Willmott, Warley Place, 


the cool grey of Portland stone, and so do dark- 


leaved climbers, such as White Jasmine, Passion- 

~ ~ ..„ especi- 

is not a happy ground oolour; 


Oruclanella stylosa coccinea.— For 

quickly covering large patches on the rockery 
this is one of the most useful among hardy 
plants. Of dwarf, trailing habit, growing only 
some 6 inches high, and spreading out into neat, 
oompact tufts, it is especially helpful in furnish¬ 
ing large rockeries, or for clothing sloping banks 
where few plants thrive. In spring when in 
flower the tufts are simply studded with the 
globular heads of crimson flowers, whioh con¬ 
tinue in profusion several weeks. It is also well 
suited for the rookery border, where it should 
be allowed to ramble among the stones ; or 
planted as an informal edging it may be used 
with good results in many ways, particularly 
where Grass does not do well. For example, in 


flower, and Green Ivy. Red brickwork, 

ally when new, i ‘ ’ _ 

perhaps it is best treated with large-leaved 
s, Vines, Aristolochia—to 


ground Picotees, either as seed or pollen- 
bearers, hence they are mostly wanting in scent; 
but this applies to the English-raised varieties, 
as much as to the German or French. It is 
curious, but it is a faot, that the more yellow a 
Carnation has in its composition the more faint 
is its perfume.—J. D. E. 

Violets. —The border likely to be required 
for the preparation of plants for another season 


climbers—Magnolias, 
counteract the fidgel 
white joints. When 

grown with grey Lichens, there can be no more 
beautiful ground for all colours of flowers from 
the brightest to the tenderest—none seems to 
come amiss.” 

Unfortunately, climbing plants 


„ _ „ * * seen 

to advantage. They are nailed tightly to walls, 
and deprived utterly of that grace and beauty 
they are capable of giving. They Bhould be 
planted more against trees, and many are the 
splendid pictures we have seen of Roses, 
Virginian Creepers, and the Vines festooning 
trees with their graceful branches, vivid in 
oolour in the cool autumn days. The 
Virginian Creepers are splendid climbers, 


white Arabis. The 
creased by cuttings ol 

Pi i 11-1 -re 


ther came hot and dry,*I have resorted 
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to the plan of putting them for a time rather 
thickly in a frame, shading a little until root 
action commenced. The very best plan if time 
will allow is to tie a piece of damp Moss round 
each runner, placing them for a time in the 
frame ; they can then be lifted out with all the 
tiny roots intaot, and will start away at once. 
A south-west border is the best site.—E. 


FF1RNS. 


VARIEGATED FERNS FOR THE 
WARM-HOUSE. 


Although, generally speaking, Ferns requiring 
stove temperature are not considered as useful 
from a deoorative point of view as their con¬ 
geners of a hardier constitution, the list of 
their variegated forms contains some equally 
well-marked plants, some of which are of easy 
culture, and I may also add that most of them 
possess decorative qualities to a very high degree, 
if we take the genus Adiantum, we find several 
nicely variegated forma, the most remarkable 
amongst them being undoubtedly the beauti¬ 
fully coloured A. macrophyllum albo striatum, 
a somewhat cumbersome name for such a very 
handsome plant. It is an extremely pretty form 
which, according to reliable information, appears 
to have made its appearance simultaneously 
in England, in France, and in Belgium some 
ten years ago—an occurrence which can scarcely 
be accounted for in any way. In each case the 
variegated plant has preserved the erect, s >me- 
what rigid habit of the typical species, and the 
fronds, rising from an underground creeping 
rhizome, attain from 12 inches to 18 inches in 
height. Their large and peculiarly-shaped 
leaflets are, like those of the type, of a delicate 
pink or red colour, which eventually attains a 
crimson hue ; but they are irregularly and 
abundantly striped with white, which variega 
tion, besides being the principal ornament of 
the partially developed fronds, remains perfectly 
distinct and prominent when the foliago has 
assumed its permanent bright greeu colour. 


A. cuneatum variegatum, a plant sent out 
some two years ago by Messrs. Pitcher and 
Manda, is certainly distinot in itself, but it is 
questionable whether the variegation, although 
well marked, is sufficiently conspicuous to add 
to the decorative value of the plant, which, by 
its loose habit and the slender nature of its 
fronds, reminds one much more of a variegated 
form of A. elegans than of the popular 
Maiden-hair Fern. A much better form of 
A. cuneatum with variegated foliago made its 
appearance in 1871 among the thousands of 
seedlings which were then annually raised in 
Messrs. H. Low and Co.’s nurseries at Clapton, 
for in those days A. elegans was not known. In 
this case the variegation was exceptionally good, 
the very dark green colour peculiar to the 
mature ironds of the species being copiously 
relieved by pure white streaks, which extended 
to all parts of the little fronds. Unfortunately, 
that most interesting and very promising plant 
was, through neglect, lost to cultivation and to 
the floral decorator. Instead of being separated 
during the process of pricking off, three or four 
seedlings had, as is frequently the case, been 
allowed to remain tagether, and one day the 
plant with the variegated portion in it was 
found to have disappeared among a quantity cf 
young A. cuneatum, which had been disposed 
of for decoration. This occurrence is all the 
more to regretted, as the reproduction of the 
plant would have been watched with the utmost 
interest. Should another such form make its 
appearance spontaneously now, it would moat 
likely be carefully preserved and bo propagated 
by the division of the crown, if not from spores. 
In 

A. Claksianum we have a new variegated 
Fern, which is also a valuable acquisition. It 
was introduced from Brazil. Its growth is 
compact and tufted ; its fronds, about 9 inches 
long, are composed of rhomboid pinnules of 
comparatively large dimensions, of a pale green 
colour, ornamented with a silver blotch at the 
base, from whence numerous silver lines radiate 
to the margins, which are bluntly toothed. It 
is stated that it reproduces itself perfectly true 
from spores. 


Digitized! by 


■v Google 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 

Ladybirds (Coccinella septem-punctata 
AND C. BI-PUNCTATA). 

Though so many of the insects we meet with in 
our gardens are injurious to our plants, we 
must never forget that there are many excep¬ 
tions, and that without the help we receive from 
them, we should find it much more difficult than 
ever we do now to successfully combat them. 
Among the most useful are the well-known 
ladybirds, and it is fortunate that nearly 
everyone from their earliest childhood has been 
taught to admire them and to regard them with 
favour. Not only in this country are these 
beetles exempt from the ordinary fate of insects, 
but in France they are considered to be sacred 
to the Virgin—are called “ Bctes de la Vierge,” 
or “ Vaches a Dieu.” The beetles destroy 
a good many aphides, but their grubs (Fig 5) 
are by far the most useful in this respect. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are not so well-known as the 
beetles, and no doubt often fall a victim to the 
mistaken zeal of the gardener, who, finding 
them among the aphides, and not knowing what 
they are, treat them all with the same “ scant 
courtesy.” This is a great mistake, and if, 
when cleaning a plant from aphides, any of the 
grubs are met with, they should be removed to 
some other plaut where ’they may be of use. 
They feed on immature thripj as well as on 


The Ladybirds (Coccinella). The line *-■ denotes 
natural size of the insect. 


aphides, and are of great service in Hop¬ 
gardens, and are well-known to Hop-growers by 
the name of niggers. The parent insects occa¬ 
sionally make their appearance in most sur¬ 
prising numbers. On the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of August, 1869, they swarmed to such an extent 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, that the 
beaches, piers, and houses near the shore were 
covered with them, and the roads looked as if 
they had been newly-strewn with gravel. At 
the same time enormous numbers appeared in 
and around London, and the Hops were reported 
as unusually free from “fly” the next year. 
Similar swarms have been noticed on other 
occasions. The ladybirds have very short legs, 
and consequently crawl very slowly ; but they 
have long, powerful wings, and fly remarkably 
well. When alarmed they pretend to be dead, 
and fold up their legs and emit from their joints 
a thick, yellowish-brown fluid which has a very 
disagreeable smell, resembling that of laudanum. 
This fluid is Baid to give great relief if rubbed 
on an aching tooth ; but I have never met with 
anyone who has tried it. It is, no doubt, 
a protection to the beetle against some 
of tneir enemies. In the autumn, the ladybirds 
begin to look out for winter quarters, usually 
selecting cracks in the bark of trees or timber, 
or hide amongst Moss. They often enter 
houses and shelter themselves in the cornices of 
rooms near the ceilings. In these plaoes they 
often congregate in considerable numbers, and 
may be found packed together in a regular mass. 



As soon as the weather becomes tolerably warm, 
they reappear and the females, in due course, 
lay their eggs, generally choosing the underside 
of some leaf attacked by aphides. When the 
grubs (Fig. 5) are hatched they crawl about in 
quest of food. The aphides are quite unable to 
resist them, and a nigger, having found an 
unfortunate aphis, throws its fore legs over its 
prey to prevent it moving away, and quietly 
devours the contents of its body, and then imme¬ 
diately goes in search of another. They attain 
their full size in a fortnight or three weeks. 
A few days later they attach themselves 
to a leaf or stem, and hanging head downwards, 
become chrysalides (Fig. 4). The skin of the 
grub cracks, and the chrysalis gradually frees 
itself from it—it remains crumpled up near the 
tail of the latter—the beetles emerging in about a 
fortnight. There are a large number of different 
kinds of ladybirds. The two which are com¬ 
monest are the Seven-spotted Ladybird (Fig. 2) 
and the Two-spotted Ladybird (Fig. 3). The 
former species is considerably the larger, measur¬ 
ing three tenths of an inch in length, the two 
spotted species being only two-tenths of an inch 
in length. Both are oval, with very roundish 
wing cases, very smooth and shining, and usually 
of a bright orange or brick red colour. Their 
heads are black, with short, clubbed antenme or 
feelers, the fore-body is black, with a cream- 
coloured patch or border at the side margins. 
The legs and undersides of the insects are 
black. In the seven-spotted species there 
is a black spot on the central line where the 
wing cases join near the fore-body, and on 
each wing-case are three other black spots 
—one near the minor margin, one near the 
Rhoulder, and the third near the point. The 
Two spotted Ladybird (Fig. 3) has a black 
spot in the middle of each wing cose. This 
is the ordinary type, but there is a variety 
(Fig 1), which is black and very glossy, 
with three red spots on each wing-case, a 
large one near the shoulder, and two small 
ones near the point. The grubs are both 
very similar, except in size, those of the 
two-spotted species being scarcely more 
than £ inch in length. They are long, 
flittish, of a leaden grey colour, with black 
hinds and legs. The first three joints of the 
body are much larger than the others, and 
each bears a pair of legs. All the joints of 
the body are ornamented with black and 
yellow spots. The chrysalides (Fig. 4) arc 
black, with orange spots on the back. 

_G. S. S. 

Supporting Hyacinth-spikes.— 

Difficulty is often exp >rienced in supporting 
large heavy spikes of Hyacinths without 
spoiling their appearance. Sticks are un¬ 
suitable, as unless placed in a slanting 
position—which looks bad—they must be 
thrust through the bulb. Wire supports 
are the best, as they are cut into the re¬ 
quired lengths and bent at the base so as to 
overlap the bulb, the lower portion entering the 
soil of the pot. These can be gently worked in 
amongst the petals of the t russ so as to come 
close to the main stein, to which they cam be 
fastened at intervals by means of thread. If 
the plants are wanted for exhibition the wires 
are improved by being painted a green colour. 
The wire should not be used thicker than is 
absolutely necessary.—J. 

A useful climber.— One of the very beat 
and most attractive climbers for the conserva¬ 
tory is Hibbertia dentata. A very small plant 
soon covers a large space, its glossy leaves and 
delicate yellow flowers being very ornamental at 
this season of the year. No better subject 
could be chosen for covering walls in conserva¬ 
tories or carriage courts, owing to its evergreen 
nature. It succeeds well in a mixture of loam 
and peat, with sufficient rough sand to keep it 
open. Being a vigorous rooter it requires a good 
quantity of water during the summer months, 
and during winter must be kept in a fairly moist 
condition. It requires a trellis to support it, 
and the young lateral growths should be 
allowed to hang loosely and not be tied in 
formally.—J. 

A fine Eacharls amazonica.— I enclose you a 
photograph of Eucharie Lily, taken for me by a friend. The 
plant had thirteen spikee of flower, all out at once, and 
produced sixty-one flowers. The plant has not been potted 
for more than four years, bo I do not think it. has done 
badly.—C. Davison, Qlenfenlen, Wray Park, litigate. 
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GROWING EXHIBITION ONIONS. 

To have Onions of th* sizs necessary nowadays 
to win prizes at the leading shows in Augnst 
and September, cultivators must make an early 
start. It is useless to think of sowing the seed 
out-of-doors in the ordinary way early in March, 
and then expect bulbs weighing from 1 lb. to 
2 lb. each. It may be thought that these rapidly 
grown and large Onions so common at shows 
nowadays do not keep well, but that is a 
mistake, as when properly harvested early in 
the autumn the bulbs will remain fresh as long 
as those grown under other conditions. The 
Beed should be sown at the end of January in 
boxes or pans of sandy soil, in a temperature not 
less than 50 degs. by night, with a correspond* 
ing rise of 10 degs. by day. It matters not 
whether the pans or boxes are near to the glass 
or not while the seed is germinating; the soil 
must, however, be moist to hasten germination. 
Directly the plants show through the soil they 
should be placed on a shelf close to the glass to 
prevent the growth being drawn up weakly. A 
stocky habit should be aimed at. When the 
plants are 3 inches high they should be pricked 
off into boxes of rioh soil, and given a space of 

2 inches each way. Until new growth has been 
well established the boxes should remain in their 
former position near the glass, then cooler 
quarters should be found, and the young plants 
gradually hardened off until they are placed in 
a cold frame. At this stage the plants 
should be again replanted into sandy soil, 
either in boxes or in the frame itself. Under¬ 
neath the soil a layer of half-rotted manure, 

3 inches thick, should be laid, into which the 
roots will penetrate, enabling each plant to be 
lifted readily, when required, with a good ball 
of earth attached to the roots. In transplanting 
to the frame, take care to disturb the roots as 
little as possible. Water carefully, but little 
will be required until new growth is well estab¬ 
lished. A plot of ground should be got ready 
by deeply digging it and adding manure freely. 
By the end of April the plants will be ready for 
finally transferring to the open ground. Previous 
to planting, which should be done with a trowel, 
a sprinkling of artificial manure over the 
surface where the rows are to be, lightly forking 
it in, will be of muoh service in promoting a 
sturdy and luxuriant growth. 

The rows ought to be 16 inches wide, the 
plants 14 inches apart in the rows. Do not 
bury the bulb under the surface, for Onions 
grow better on the top of the soil, and keep the 
■oil between the rows well stirred to assist 
growth and to retain moisture in it. Early in 
July a mulching, 2 inches thick, of freshly* 
gathered manure (that from the cow-house is 
the best) laid between the rows will maintain 
the roots in a cool, moist condition, and will 
also feed the plants. During dry weather 
copious supplies of liquid-manure, or even clear 
water poured on to the manure, will promote 
greater luxuriance. It is hardly possible to over¬ 
feed Onions during long-continued hot and dry 
weather during July and August. 8. 


Cucumbers in open air (H . IK.).—Sow 
seed of Cucumbers in heat in April or earlier. 
Plant end of May on hot-bed, and have material 
composing the bed at a temperature of 90 degs. 
Give little air and shade freely. Stop the 
leader when 2 feet long, and then stop all lateral 
growths at the first joint, but do not allow 
plants to carry all crop. If plants fruit too freely 
at first thin out. The soil should be light and 
rich, and not much at first, but give atop-dressing 
every three weeks, when the plants are in full 
growth, with a portion of bone meal and plenty 
of liquid-manure. Keep moist at all times, as 
warmth and moisture are the most important 
details. Sutton’s Cluster and Lockie’s 
Perfection are good sorts. For open air sow at 
the same time in frames. Get nice plants by 
end of May, and plant on raised mounds, made 
by a barrowful of fresh, warm manure, and 
cover with 6 inches of soil. Plant the end of 
May, shelter for a short time, also shade from 
bright sunshine, and train as growth is made. 
You may also plant early in June in rows in 
ground well supplied with decayed manure. 
Long Ridge and Wood’s^improved arej* 
vanetie«£,jgj t j ze{ j by 1 


l’s>iT*proved are tke best 

Gov -gle 


EARLY ASHLEAF POTATOES. 

Faw vegetables are more appreciated as soon as 
they can be obtained than Potatoes. It is worth 
some trouble to get a few dishes in advance by 

early planting, protecting, and a sheltered 

position. 

In this note I will name some half-dozen of 
the true Ashleaf type, those best for the ama¬ 
teur, as I consider we have no Potato to equal 
these in flavour if grown in suitable land, and 
they are doubly useful, as they are not long on 
the soil They give those who have a little 
land an opportunity to crop with winter vege¬ 
tables after the Potatoes are cleared, and in many 
cases this is important. Again, many growers 
cannot grow Potatoes requiring much space, and 
then the above varieties are most useful, taking 
up less space, and being ready to lift in June 
and early July. It should be borne in mind 
that the varieties take up less space ; they are 
a much shorter time in the soil, and when well 
treated I have obtained a very heavy crop little 
inferior to others in weight for land occupied. 
I admit they do not keep so long, but they are 
not required to keep, but given cool storage— 
that is, clamped— they will remain sound until 
spring. As regards colour and flavour, it is a 
matter of taste, and well cooked they are in my 
opinion better in flavour than all others ; indeed, 
fewer of the coarser Potatoes have the good 
qualities of the Ashleaf, though they are not 
us “ floury ” in wet, cold seasons as in others, 


quality. It is nob a heavy cropper, but 
one of the best for first crop in a warm 
corner or under a south wall. Rivers’ Royal 
Ashleaf is noted for its dwarf, compact growth 

and its fine quality, and considering the strength 
of haulm it is remarkably prolific. There are 
others, but they are not equal in cropping to 
those named, and no matter what kind of tuber 
is grown, it is well to plant a fair sized seed, as 
I find a quicker growth results. It is an easy 
matter to rub off a portion of the weakest eyes 
before planting, and by this means secure a 
strong top, as when too many eyes or shoots are 
left it causes a weakened growth and a number 
of small tubers. The Ashleaf delights in a 
friable soil, and should not be planted too close 
together. G. W. 


Celery Leicester Red.— There are so many kinds 
of Celery nowaday that the inexperienced are often 
puzzled which to choose. Were I restricted to one sort 
only, I would certainly prefer Leicester Red No better 
Celery could be grown for weight, crispness, and quality. 
Growers living in low-lying, wet districts would do well to 
give Leicester Red a trial.—J. 

2374. —Mushrooms. —If you intended to 
ask whether Mushrooms would do well on beds 
made with peat-Moss-manure, my answer would 
be no; but if you think of using the same 
materials in any other way it will be best for 
you to state clearly what your requirements are. 
The peat-Moss-manure alone is quite unsuited 
for making Mushroom-beds, as the heat is too 



Early Ashleaf Potato. 


so mach depends upon the soil and culture. 
Of varieties the first on the list is the Im¬ 
proved Early Ashleaf, whioh is very early, of 
good flavour, and crops heavily. If the Beta are 
planted in March, they are ready early in June, 
and for frame culture it is one of the best. 
Though not so dwarf as one or two varieties, the 
quality is all one can desire, and the weight of 
crop with this variety is little inferior to the late 
crops. 

Mvatt’a Ashleaf is so well known that few 
words will describe it. It is somewhat like the 
former, but has a broader tuber, is a trifle later, 
but a splendid cropper, being of best Quality and 
a well-known market variety. Like all the Ash¬ 
leaf section, it requires a dry or well-drained 
soil, and will not thrive under the drip of trees. 
To get good quality it should frequently 
receive fresh quarters and change of seed. In 
wet seasons these Potatoes should not be left in 
the soil after the tops die down, they lose 
flavour when they grow out, and, what is worse, 
are quickly attacked by disease. Lifted just as 
the skins are firm they remain sound a long 
time. The Early Hammersmith, a variety 
that some thirty years back was grown in great 
quantities, is still a standard variety. Of the 
two I prefer Myatt’a as regards flavour, but the 
Hammersmith is equally prolific, has a stronger 
top-growth than some, and is of robust consti¬ 
tution. With me it suffers less from disease 
than any of the above, so that it is a desirable 
variety. This is a selection of the original 
(Early Ashleaf), and this latter variety is noted 
for its dwarf, close-growing haulm and excellent 


strong at first, and then suddenly declines. One 
part of peat-Moss manure and three parts of 
ordinary stable-manure where straw is used for 
bedding is the only safe way of utilising the 
material of which you speak.—J. C. C. 

French Beans. — Batches of Osborn’s 
Forcing and 8yon House sown now will make 
rapid progress, shallow boxes, where these can 
be accommodated, being the best receptacles. 
The soil in these being only of moderate depth 
and not liable to become Bour, a little artificial 
manure may be added, as the roots from the 
start will be able to assimilate it. Avoid earth¬ 
ing up, as it often causes wholesale rotting of 
the stems. Advancing crops must be supported 
by sprigs of Hazel or Birch. 


2416.— Planting Montbretlaa.— In the 

south-west of EDgland the best time to plant 
these bulbs is early in November, as they are 
then able to make root-growth before the coldest 
weather sets in. Though existing in heavy soil, 
it is in a light compost that they increase most 
rapidly. In one garden that I know, where the 
latter condition obtains, after a few years a 
solid mass of bulbs, some inches in thickness, is 
formed, while in my own, in heavy loam, no 
increase is discernible. Montbretias will grow 
and flower in tolerably-opeu woods, and a 
delightful effect is produced by gleams of their 
orange-scarlet blooms on banks beneath decidu¬ 
ous trees. Having waited until now, “ Devt-ni- 
ensis” should not..:plant aij^il the spring. — 
Lanscombe, urig i real Trcm 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS-HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Lilies. 

A considerable Dumber of the finest species 
and varieties of this exquisite family thrive 
admirably as pot plants, and in this way their 
handsome blossoms, stately appearance, and, in 
many cases, delicious fragrance, render them 
peculiarly suitable for tho decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Some of the moat 
useful for this purpose are the beautiful L. 
auratum and its varieties, L. l&ncifolium and 
varieties, L. longiflorum and its improved form 
L. Harrisi, L. Thunbergianum, L. Krameri, and 
L. eximium. There are several others that may 
be grown well in pots, even the noble L gigan- 
teum doing well under suitable treatment, and 
the common, though exquisite, L. candidum 
(Madonna Lily) is happy in pots, and with 
care, if gently forced, may be had in bloom some 
weeks in advance of the plants outside. 

The moat important point in the successful 
culture of Lilies of all kinds is to pot the bulbs 
as early as possible in tho autumn—in fact, 
whenever possible it ought to be 
done very shortly alter tho 
dowers are over, and the foliage 
and stems are fairly fading away. 

Under natural conditions all 
Lilies begin to form fresh roots 
about this time, and if disturbed 
afterwards, or the emissiou of 
the new roots is delayed to any 
extent, as by being dried or kept 
out of the soil, they are always 
more or less liable to fail, and 
even if they grow, will not do 
bo as strongly, or bloom as finely 
and freely as those that have 
sustained no check of this kind. 

In the case of home-grown plants 
this is easily managed, the plants 
being turned out-of-doors as soon 
as the fiowers are past. Gradu¬ 
ally dry them ofT as the foliage 
fades, and as soon as this is fairly 
yellow shake the bulbs out more 
or less, and repot as required, 
separating the bulbs at the same 
time if necessary or desirable. 

Such plants usually thrive luxu¬ 
riantly, and as a rule increase 
in size and beauty every year. 

In the case of imported bulbs, 
the best plan is to order them 
beforehand, to that they may be 
forward and potted immediately 
they come to hand. 

Most Lilies thrive best in a 
compost of good turfy loam three 
or four parts, leaf-mould and 
old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure one part each, with a 
good dash of sand, and a 
sprinkling of soot and bone-meal 
or some well-tried artificial ma¬ 
nure. If the loam is at all heavy, 
a part of peat may be added, or this material 
may be substituted for leaf-mould if more 
easily obtained. Like Carnations, Lilies are 
very partial to soot about their roots, and 
lresides acting as a fertiliser, it tends to prevent 
disease, etc., so may be used quite freely. It 
is beat to fill the pots only from half to two- 
thirds up with soil at first (draining well, 
of course), then plant the bulbs—one, three, or 
more bulbs in each pot, according to the size of 
both pots and roots—with the crowns only just 
above the surface, and remove to a cold pit or 
frame until growth commences, giving water 
very sparingly at first, but increasing the supply 
gradually as roots are formed and the stems 
commence to rise. Keep just safe from frost if 
possible, and in severe weather let the soil go 
nearly dry. As the stems rise earth up by 
degrees, using rich turfy loam, decayed manure 
(or leaf-mould), and sand, in a rather rough or 
lumpy condition until the pots are nearly full, 
and making all firm. 

Weak liquid manure, soot-water, eta, should 
be given freely while the plants are in full 
growth, and especially while the buds are swel¬ 
ling. Shade lightly from the hot sun. The 
growth and buds are^ry liable tO|*tt»cks of 
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aphides, which must be destroyed by means of 
fumigation or vaporising at onoe. 

Propagation is effected by means of bulbils 
which if taken off, potted singly, or planted out 
in a sheltered bed of light rich soil, will usually 
attain a flowering size in the course of two or 
three years. When Beed can be obtained plants 
may also be secured in this way with ease. Sow 
in the spring in a gentle warmth and pot off or 
plant out the seedlings as above. In the case 
of L. giganteum, a fresh batch of bulbs should 
be raised annually from either offsets or seeds, 
as after flowering once the old roots perish. This 
fine Lily demands very liberal treatment and 
plenty of moisture throughout. 


EARLY DOUBLE-FLOWERED TULIP3. 
Our illustration shows the beauty of the early 
double-flowered Tulip La Candour, which has 
silvery-white flowers, and is one of the finest 
varieties of its class. The double Tulips are 
handsome either grown in pots for the green¬ 
house or for the garden, the flowers less graceful, 
it is true, than those of the single varieties, but 
more lasting. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
their culture, as that is so simple, but the illus¬ 


tration draws attention to the double varieties, 
the glory of many conservatories at this season. 
Other very fine kinds are Couronne des Roees 
(satin-rose). Due Van Thol, especially the bril¬ 
liant Scarlet King, the scarlet Rex Kubrorutn, 
Rose Blanche, Rose d’Amour (bright pink), 
Toumesol (yellow and scarlet), and Yuurbauk 
(bright orange red). 

2415.— Boronias. — Your correspondent 
inquires the reason of her sweet scented 
Boronias being devoid of fragrance. She testi¬ 
fies to their healthiness, but docs not say if 
they are in flower. With ordinary umalcur 
treatment their present time would be full 
early for their blossoming. I have never known 
a flowering plant of Boronia megastigma scent¬ 
less, its perfume being, though delicate, exceed¬ 
ingly far-reaching ami as noticeable when at a 
distance of several feet as when in close prox¬ 
imity to its incense-exhaling bells. B. megas¬ 
tigma is by far the most fragrant of the family, 
although B. heterophylla and B. serrulata are 
more showy in appearance. After the flowering 
is over the plants should be cut back and, when 
breaking into growth, should bo repotted, with¬ 
out disturbing the roots, in peat and sand. 


When growth is completed they benefit by 
being placed out-of-doors in a sheltered position, 
whereby the wood becomes properly ripened. 
Cuttings may be made of the young shoots when 
2 inches long, which shoula be struck under 
bel 1-glasses in well-drained pans or pots con¬ 
taining a compost of equal parts of peat and 
sand.—L ansoom be. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

If it were more generally known how useful 
these are for winter blooming, they would be 
found in moat amateurs’ greenhouses. They 
vary in colour from pure white through rose, 
pink, scarlet to the richest crimson. The 
flowers do not burst, and they are Clove-seen ted. 
By a simple cultural method it is easy to have 
plants carrying two or three dozen buds that 
will expand from November to May, thus fur¬ 
nishing at a slight expenditure of time and 
labour a supply of this much-prized flower when 
most valuable. It is generally recommended to 
sow this strain of Carnation early in spring, but 
this is, I consider, a mistake. If sown in August 
aud kept in a cool-house through the winter, 
they will be larger and much more robust the 
following spring than if they had been raised 
and brought on in warmth. The young plants 
mav be put into small pots early in April, 
shitting them as required, getting them into 
0 inch pots in July ; but a much easier way— 
one that will give good results—is to plant 
them out for the summer months. If raised in 
the manner above reoomraended the young 
plants can be hardened off and got into the open 
at the close of March. I set mine out in a sunny 
position, and if the weather is dry they are 
watered occasionally till they are settled in the 
ground by rain, after which time they get no far¬ 
ther attention than an occasional surface stirring. 
In this way they make rapid growth, and by 
July are throwing up flower-stems, which must 
be pinohed back until the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, when they should be allowed to form buds. 
The beginning of that month is a good time 
for potting up the plants, as they soon draw 
root and become well established by the close of 
the autumn. Lifted carefully and put in pots 
only just large enough to contain the roots, using 
rather fine, sandy loam, placing in a frame 
and shading for a time, they will get a check. 
By October they will be full of buds in varying 
stages of development. In a cool-house, from 
which frost only is excluded, the flowers will 
expand, but, of course, muoh more slowly than 
if a temperature of about 50 degs. is maintained 
during the dull months. Byfleet. 


Flowers on wall of conservatory — 

A very beautiful Clematis, in addition to those 
named on page 742, is Lucy Lemoine. Its blos¬ 
soms are of the purest white, have a double row 
of petals, and open out quite flat. It is classed 
as a double, but this term implies a certain 
heaviness that is far from being an attribute of 
the handsome blooms, which remain in beauty 
for a long space of time, thanks to their posses¬ 
sing greater substance than do those of the true 
singles. A climbing Rose that should not bo 
omitted from a collection of six is L’ldeal, a 
strong-growing Tea, whose blossoms of vivid 
rose-scarlet, with occasional bright yellow tints 
in the petals, are strikingly effective.—S. VV. F. 

2429. — Culture Of Smllax. — Myrti- 
phyllum asparagoides, commonly known as 
Smilax, is of easy culture, and will grow in 
most soils. For market it should not be con¬ 
fined in pots, as this form of cultivation entails 
more labour and is less satisfactory than when 
the plants are set out in a border of fibrous loam 
and leaf mould, with which a liberal allowance 
of sand has been mixed. The best method of 
training the shoots is to stretch a wire horizon¬ 
tally along the border, immediately over the 
plants, at a distance of 2 inches from the soil, 
aud another parallel to it at a height of 6 feet or 
more. Then tie thin twine perpendicularly 
from one wire to the other, stringing the whole 
length of the bed, and leaving a space of about 
2 inches between the individual pieces of twine, 
which must be tightly strained. Up these guid¬ 
ing strings the shoots will creep. When wanted 
for marketing the twine is cut and the shoot 
drawn off it, no untwisting, as in the case of 
wire perpendiculars being necessary, nor bruis¬ 
ing of the tender growth. The twine can be 



Tulip La Candour. From a nhoto^raph soul liy Mr. J. C. Smith, 
Naiulana, Penrith. 
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renewed as required. Now that Smilax is such 
a feature in dinner-table and other decorations, 
large quantities are grown, and it is no un¬ 
common sight to see the back walls of green¬ 
houses, vineries, and Peach-houses covered with 
its glossy green. A moderate temperature is 
all that is needful in the way of heat, but atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the watering, as if the 
border is allowed to dry the foliage soon assumes 
a rusty look. The microscopical flowers have a 
delicate perfume, and are light and lace-like in 
appearance ; but the market-grower cuts the 


THE WISTARIA. 

Our illustration of Wistaria sinensis is taken 
from a Savoy garden, where the Wistaria 11 >wers 
even more freely than here. There are not 
many Wistarias, and the common one (W. 
sinensis) is the finest. It is so familiar that one 
need not describe it. Of this delicate lilac 
flower there is a white form, similar in other 
respeots, except the colour of the flower, 
and unfortunately less hardy. We wish 
that it would blossom as profusely and 


and vary in oolour, whilst it may be grown in 
standard form. Wistarias delight in sunny 
walls and warm, rather light soil, hence their 
beauty in Southern Europe and in China and 
Japan, from whence the majority have come to 

UB. 


2400.— Agapanthua not flowering.— 

These plants are usually very vigorous in their 
growth, and will flourish in almost any soil. 

Constant Reader ” had better turn his out of 
the pots and examine the roots. If these have 



The Wistaria on balcony in a Savoy garden (Tresserve). From a photograph sent by Miss E. A. Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


shoots when they are young, and long beforothe 
flowers appear.—L anscombe. 

Beautiful greenhouse climbers.— 
Two of the most distinct and graceful of these 
are Grevillea Manglesi and Acacia Riceana. 
Both grow like Weeping Willows, and shc.uld be 
planted out in large box«.a or borders of good 
rich loamy soil. As pillar or rafter-plants they 
are most beautiful. Their drooping branches 
are 6 feet to 9 feet in length. The Grevillea 
has soft green leaves and feathery tufts of 
Iacc-like white flowcrB. The Acacia forms 
wreaths of innumerable sulphur-yellow flowers 
at this season.—F. W. 


>gle 


stand as much winter hardship as the tjpe. 
The double variety is very poor; it should 
not be in even the largest garden, and we may 
dismiss too the variegated variety from our 
thoughts as worthless. There are other kinds, 
and one is sometimes seen in gardens—viz , W. 
multijuga, conspicuous for the length of its 
racemes, which sometimes reach to 2 feet. In 
very hot summers it blooms rather freely, but 
usually gives very few flowers. The flowers 
are soft purple or lilac in colour. The only 
species from North America is W. frutetcens, 
called the American Kidney Bean ; the flowers 
are not so bold and free as those of W. sinensis, 


filled the pots, the plants should have manure- 
water during their period of growth, but as they 
seem never to have done well since their last 
potting, it is improbable that they are pot- 
bound. It is in this condition that the Agapan- 
thus flowers most freely, if well supplied with 
stimulants and water. One of the best collec¬ 
tions I have ever seen, and which blossomed 
most profusely, was alwavs in a chronic state 
of pot-breaking, caused by expansion of the 
roots. Eventually the plants were placed in 
well-cleaned paraffin-tins, which were painted 
green. In these inartistic receptacles they 
remained, to my certain knowledge, for six years 
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without a shift, but being well-fed, produced 
quantities of bloom and healthy, well-developed 
foliage. If the roots are found not to have 
reached the sides of the pots, the plants had 
better be repotted into smaller sizes. In green¬ 
house culture it is as well to remove the dead 
leaves in the winter, but when planted out in the 
open—which custom may be followed with im¬ 
punity in the south- we3t—they form a protection 
to the bulbs and should be allowed to remain. 
The plants should have plenty of outdoor sun 
during the summer, and no lack of water while 
growing freely. In its native habitat, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Agapanthus will adapt itself 
to almost any situation, and I have seen a 
clump, evidently left by a careless collector on 
the surface of the ground, which had rooted into 
the underlying soil and was flowering grandly. 
—Lanscombe. 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Fuchsias. —We think too muoh of the Fuchsia 
as a plant for the greenhouse, but it is of un¬ 
usual interest in the flower garden, where it 
displays its graceful form and profusion of 
bloom to greater advantage than in a pot under 
glass. The Fuchsia should play a bold part in 
the summer garden, and for this purpose the 
plants must be especially prepared. A few 
kinds are sufficiently hardy to remain in the 
ground thoughout the winter, but unless the 
climate is exceptionally temperate, as in many 
southern English and Irish gardens, it iB well to 
lift them as one would any other tender flowers. 
To get the finest summer growth, the Fuchsias 
must be prepared in a special way, and in every 
way made as hardy as possible. To grow them 
on as one would in the ordinary greenhouse is 
fatal to success in the open air, where the 
nurtured growth is quickly injured by fickle 
changes of climate. If kept back and growth 
is discouraged until quite the end of April or 
early May the Fuchsias will be full of vigour 
when planted and ready to burst out in strong 
leafage. During the winter the protection of a 
cellar, or even shed, will suffice if in exception¬ 
ally cold weather mats are used as an additional 
safeguard against frosts. This applies especially 
to the varieties we see in the greenhouse, which 
will attain large dimensions if retained from year 
to year and make noble plants for beds or to stand 
out boldly on the turf. A good way is to group 
them with a careful eye for a true colour con¬ 
trast, and get a rich picture of leaf and blossom 
throughout the summer. 

Of the hardier Fuchsias, the most common is 
F. Riccartoni. This is the kind familiar in 
southern English gardens, in Wales, and Ireland t 
and even in Scotland. I remember well a hedge 
of it in a garden at Finchley, and it grew with¬ 
out protection, its slender shoots hung with a 
thousand crimson flowers every summer. 
Finchley is the coldest suburb of London, yet 
F. Riccartoni was happy in its position. 
Splendid bushes give colour to the gardens along 
our sea coasts, and when in the Shetland Islands 
I saw it quite at home at Scalloway. It 
appeared to me the only shrub that dare flower 
in those bleak isles of moorland and cliff's. 
In a Welsh garden once I saw this Fuchsia 
growing with Hydrangea hortensis, a splen¬ 
did brotherhood. To take the Fuchsias in 
alphabetical order, we have the bushy F. coc- 
cinea, another hardy species from Chili—at least, 
when I write hardy, as frost-proof as Fuchsias in 
general. The leaves are tinted with red, and 
the flowers crimson. A covering of coal-ashes 
over the roots is a good protection against frost, 
and it applies to this Fuchsia in uncertain 
counties as well as to F. Riecartoni. A splendid 
kind too is F. globosa, which is quite hardy in 
many parts of the British Isles, and makes quite 
a large bush in seashore gardens, even where 
the salt spray is dashed on the beach and carried 
by the wind over the masses of crimson blossom. 
F. gracilis, a tall graceful Fuchsia, F. corallina, 
F. conica, the charming F. microphylla, and 
many others may be named, but those 
mentioned are the most worthy of considera¬ 
tion. A hybrid raised by Mr. Melville, 
of Dunrobin Castle, is F. Dunrobin Bed- 
der. It is a few inches only in height, and 
has crimson flowers but dwA ;f ^fx^hpifuf suoh as 



this are unfortunately without the grace and 
therefore charm of taller kinds. 

Garrya klliptica, a winter-flowering shrub 
of much interest. It comes from California, is 
evergreen, and bears in winter delicate green 
calkins, which hang in profusion on the shoots 
and make pretty table “flowers” when the 
twigs are cut for insertion in vases. It is 
usually grown against a wall, but makes a 
spreading, dense bush several feet in height. In 
the coldest parts of the British Isles it needs a 
wall, at least in some parts ; but climatic differ¬ 
ences are many ; in the most northern counties 
proverbially tender things succeeding well. 

_ E. T. C. 

THE HOLLY-LEAVED BERBERIS 
(B. AQUIFOLIUM). 

This fine evergreen is extremely useful at all 
periods of the year, but its value par excellence 
is seen when associated with out Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Those who happen to be the fortunate 
possessors of a good stock do well to make good 
use of this shrub as a foliage accompaniment to 
their flowers. It matters not whether the 
arrangement be a large or a small one, either 
the shoots in the first instance or the individual 
leaves in the latter will prove to be most valu¬ 
able. For durability this Berberis equals, if 
not aotually surpasses, the well-known African 
Asparagus for use in a cut Btate. Its foliage, 
too, is in good keeping with Chrysanthemum 


having done this, then take the flowers and 
draw them through the foliage in such a manner 
that the one does not hide the other. This can 
all be done without any wiring, and from first to 
last would scarcely take five minutes. True, 
such an arrangement would not possess that 
uniformity or mathematical precision which 
some consider essential in producing so called 
effect; but the less we see of this the better, 
both in this respect and from the point of saving 
time also. 

Coat flowers of Chrysanthemums look ex¬ 
tremely well with the smaller leaves of the 
Berberis as a backing. Those who make a 
practice of using Maiden-hair Fern for this 
purpose should experiment upon the others for 
a change, and contrast the difference. In 
bouquets or basket arrangements, as well as in 
vases or any other receptacle or method of 
using cut-blooms of Chrysanthemums, neither 
Maiden-hair Fern nor the finer forms of the 
Afrioan Asparagus are so well suited as larger 
foliage. Both may look light, but this does not 
at all times give the proper effect. Particularly 
with the larger-flowered kinds is this the case. 
Where this Berberis cannot be had or cut in 
quantity, there will surely be some other plant 
in the glories of its autumnal tints which can be 
used instead ; for instance, the richly-tinted 
leaves of our late kinds of Grapes furnish us 
with excellent material for the groundwork of 
an arrangement of a wide or flat character, or 
in making up a large basket of cut blooms. 



Shoot of the Holly-leaved Berberis (B. Aquifolium). 


blooms both in form and colour. It can be had 
in various shades where grown in different posi¬ 
tions. In shady and moist spots it grows freely, 
the leaves being of a deep green colour as a 
rule. Where more exposed they assume a deep 
bronzy shade, and where growing fairly exposed 
and in poor or rather dry soil the colours are 
all the more intensified, often being of a brilliant 
crimson. Thus the varied shades of colour can 
be chosen to harmonise with the flowers. The 
deeper colours of the leaves look well with the 
white, pale yellow, bronzy-yellow, and rich 
deep yellow of the flowers. The green foliage 
associates well with the pink and rosy-coloured 
blooms; those of a bronzy shade do well with 
almost all kinds. In making up large arrange¬ 
ments, the shoots of the Berberis should be 
chosen of proportionately good length. In all 
cases the foliage should first be inserted, then 
the flowers can be thrust through into the water 
in sufficient numbers only to produce an artistic 
effect without any suspicion of overcrowding. 
The common evil of Gutting the flowers with 
too short stems should be guarded against, for a 
close or dumpy appearance spoils all the effect 
from an artistic point of view. Those who 
have not tried the experiment of making up 
bouquets of Chrysanthemums with Berberis 
foliage as an accessory are advised to do so, but 
it is not at all necessary to go through the para¬ 
phernalia of wiring either foliage or flowers as 
in the orthodox fashion. First, choose either 
one good all-round shoot, or make up one by 
joining two or three smaller ones together; 


Another good and most effective plant is Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, the long slender shoots of whioh 
are most effective. Panicum variegatum, where 
grown fairly well exposed to the sunshine, will 
in the autumn assume a rich bronzy-purple tint; 
shoots of this character would also be useful in 
small arrangements. Excellent arrangements of 
Chrysanthemums can be made in large vases for 
Bideboard decoration, first preparing a back- 
round of Berberis foliage, then arranging the 
owers so as to face one way. 

Reverting to the Berberis as a plant, it is 
necessary to state that it is a shrub which will 
thrive in almost any soil and in unfavourable 
conditions. If only for the effect it produces in 
the shrubbery it is worthy of far more considera¬ 
tion. It is one of the best dwarf-growing 
plants for shady spots or under trees ; also as a 
marginal line to a belt of shrubs. Here if it 
grows a little too tall by all means cut it, and 
use the shoots and leaves as required, for not 
only now, but at all other seasons, will it be 
found to be useful in one form or another. It 
is also a good plant for shallow and rather dry 
soils, only requiring a little additional attention 
just at the planting-time and until partially 
established. I find that it varies in character 
considerably. In my case I have at least three 
distinct kinds: one with rather broad and 
glaucous green foliage when young (this is 
probably “latifolia” of catalogues); another 
has longer leaves, more prickly, and not such a 
strong grower; whilst another has shining 
foliage, and appears to be intermediate between 
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the two in its character of growth. These 
▼arlationa have no doubt arisen where a stock 
has been raised from seed. G. 


A good evergreen shrub for town 
gardens. —No other ahrnb succeeds so well 
in town gardens as Auouba japonica. The 
variegated form seems better able to resist the 
evil influence of the atmospheric conditions 
usually experienced in large towns, where they 
have to endure the smoke and dirt. A recent 
visit to some of the London gardens and open 
spaces revealed the fact that where the ordinary 
green Laurel and other equally strong-growing 
subjects have failed to exist, the Ancnba appears 
to be growing quite vigorously, thus assisting 
brighten many of the so-called gardens in the 
great Metropolis. Small plants of this same 
variety are also useful for windows and window- 
boxes, and with a little care may be kept in 
clean and healthy condition.—1) B. C. 

Whortleberry.— In reference to this in Gardrnino, 
page 737, where it states that the “ Bilberry may be grown 
among trees, but not exactly under them where the 
growth is dense,” I may mention that I have seen it grow¬ 
ing well in some rather densely.grown positions on one of 
the islands In Lough Qill, near SUgo.—W. M. 


FRUIT. 


forth’s Seedling is also a notable kind. The | 
best whites are White Magnnm Bonum and 
Yellow Antwerp. We prefer the first-named, 
and if yon only require one kind of each this 
and Superlative will be best. Trenoh the laud, 
manure freely, and plant at 9 feet to 12 feet 
between the rows, and IS inches to 2 feet be¬ 
tween the plants, or even more. After planting 
mulch with manure. These fruits suffer muoh 
from drought, and early in March we would 
advise cutting down the oanes to within 
12 inohes of the soil to get a strong break. You 
oan get the varieties from any fruit nursery. 


BULBS FOR 00RRB8F0NDBNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and smswers an inserted in 
GuLDunsa free of charge If correspondent* fellow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommuniccUtons 
for Insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide (f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Oardbuko, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushkr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondent* should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardhsihci has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, theu cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 

The Cherry will not bear hard foroiug, and 
requires much care in the earlier stages. When 
fire-heat is applied there should be no lack of 
air. Many who only have one house start their 
trees at this date, and with gentle forcing get 
fine fruit of splendid flavour. As the Cherry 
can be grown so well in narrow houses or cases, 
it well repays for the space occupied. If 
trained to a baok wall the trees fruit grandly. 
A Cherry-house may also be used for so many 
purposes after the crop is cleared that I wonder 
more trees are nob grown under glass. The 
best Strawberries I ever forced were in Cherry- 
cases, with a shelf suspended from the roof, this 
treatment just suiting the plants. The house 
should be started at 45 degs. to 50 legs, at 
night, with an iuorease of 10 degs. by day, but 
in severe weather I would advise the minimum, 
as it should be the aim of the cultivator to 
force slowly, thus obtaining strong bloom, other¬ 
wise much of the bloom will fail to set, or will 
drop as soon as a set is secured. In the case 
of Cherries it is not well to allow tho house 
to get as hot as advised for Vines. With 
more warmth give air freely and do not let the 
trees suffer for want of moisture, the Byringe 
being used early in the day and at closing-time. 
It is best to give the borders a good watering 
before the bloom opens, and should there be the 
least trace of green-fly, fumigate lightly two or 
three nights iu succession before the flowers 
open ana the trees are dry. When in bloom 
tne temperature may be raised, allowing 5 degs. 
by night and 10 degs. by sun-heat, and in dull 
weather it is well to fertilise the bloom at mid¬ 
day or when the pollen is ripe or dry. Trees 
in pots in cool or orehard-houses should be 
placed in the cool end of the house, and at the 
start give plenty of air, bub they will require 
careful watering. The buds drop badly if there 
be excess or otherwise. It is best to give both 
pot and planted-out trees a thorough soaking 
when required. It is when the surface is only 
j list moistened that bnds drop. G. 


Tiie beat Raspberries. 1 T. J. W.” 
wishes to know the best sorts of Raspberry- 
canes, both white and red, to plant for bearing 
this next summer, and when it is advisable to 
pub them in ? Also, which are the best firms 
to procure the canes from ? 

*,* It depends upon whether you require 
early or late kinds and the soil. Yon will not 
get much fruit this summer (if any), as all the 
vigour of the canes will be required to make 
roots and fruiting-wood for next season. If 
yon allow the oanes to frnit this year you will 
weaken them for the next. The main point is 
a strong growth the first season. You will re¬ 
quire to plant at once, and the following are the 
best sorts for vour soil: Superlative, a rather 
late but very free red-fruited kind for heavy 
land ; Carter’s Prolifio or Norwich Wonder (for 
preserving and general use Superlative is best of 
all; it is a very free tyiitfr and good)]f Baum- 
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Answers (wkiek.with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardskum 
should mention the number in t thick they appeared. 


2481.—Treatment of Grape-Vines.—will you 
kindly give me some information aa to the watering and 
pruning of indoor Grape-Vines?— Am atkur. 

2485.— Creepers for exposed places.— Kindly 
give namee of suitable creepers for quickly covering archee 
In an expoeed situation? The following not wished for ; 
Clematis montana or Traveller’s Joy. — M. E. N. 

2480 —Treatment of Rose of Jenoho (Ana¬ 
static* Hleroohuotina).—What is the proper treatment of 
the plant called Roee of Jerioho as a pot plaut in houee ? 
I have seen one so reared, and in appearance unsatis¬ 
factory.— Inquirer. 

2487. — Culture of outdoor Tomatoes.— Last 
season my Tomatoes showed some signs of disease, and as 
my garden is small, if any Tomatoes are grown this year it 
will be neceeeary to plant them in the same places again. 
Oan anything be done to guard against a recurrence of the 
disease ?— Amatkur. 

2488. — Gladiolus florlbundUS.— Having fifty bulbs 
of this, will you kindly tell me (lj the section to which it 
belongs, (2) colour and height, (3) when it should be 

E lan ted ? (4) Please suggest a suitable association? I 
ave an equal number of Queen Victoria (already planted), 
Brenchleyensis, and gsndavensto.—T. G. Harris. 


To the following queries brief replies sure given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2489.— Pruning Rhododendrons (If. C. B. H.). 
—Prune Rhododendrons in March, but straggling shoots 
may be cut out any time. 

2490 —Early Ruby Tomato (England).— Tomato- 
seeds will keep several years if kept dry, and the plants 
from such seeds are quite as good as from new seeds. 

2491.— Green Gage Plum (Flo).—' The soil is 
probably deficient in lime. Stone fruits use up a good 
deal of lime. Fork some into the border. It may not have 
much effect the first year, but it will in the future. 

2492 — Carnations (Ignorantia).—U you have a 
slight hot-bed in your frame you might sow Carnation and 
Piootee-seeds now. If pricked off ae soon as large enough 
to handle some of them may flower next winter in the 
greenhouse. 

2493. — Orchids ( F. Keeling\ —The encloeed bulb, 
which you suppose to be a Stanhopea, is to all appearances 
one of the deciduous Oalanthes, evidently one of the 
vestita section. The Dendrobium is undoubtedly D. 
aggregatum. 

2494. — Greenhouse ( Ignorantia ) —You may use the 
evaporating-pan on the oil-stove when necessary. If plants 
show signs of damping off, you will, of course, leave it dry 
for a time. Judging from your sketch, the position marked 
A seems the most suitable, especially as you intend to 
work it with an oil-stove. 

2495. — Hasmanthus [A. Nicolaus).—' The H® man thus 
belongs to the class of CApe bulbs known fs frame bulbs, 
and will not bear muoh heat. It would be better to move 
to a house 10 degs. to 15 degs. cooler, if 00 degs. is taken 
as the night temperature. Keep it dry and oool for the 
present; it will probably start by-and bye. 

2496 — Forget-me-nots (Acanthus).— The Forget- 
menotsmav be transplanted now, if you wish. It may 
check the flowers a little, but not much, and if they are so 
thick it will be an advantage in the end. To get the 
Myrtle to flower you must stand it out in the sunshine. 
As soon as the weather is sate the wood must be ripened 
by exposure. 


2497. —Broccoli (No signature).— Your selection of 
Broccoli, although good of their kind, are hardly suitable to 
give a succession in winter. The following will be better— 
Veitoh’s Self-protecting Autumn oomes in in December, 
and if protected may be had good in January; Snow's 
Winter White, Oiborn's Winter White, Leamington, and 
Latest of All. 

2498. — Unsatisfactory Leeks [H. W.).-To pro¬ 
ven t Leeks getting bad use plenty of burnt refuse (A any 
kind, roai-scrapings, old mortar-rubble, and in the winter 
dress freely with fresh lime, or give a light dressing of gas- 
lime. Allow the latter to remain on the surfaoe a week or 
two before digging in. This often happens in rich garden 
lands, and in such soil do not use animal manures for a 
season, but give the above aids. 

2499. — Crop for garden [Inquirer).—Vie should 
advise Potatoes on the land you do not want tor your own 
uee. This will bring you in more than what you name. 
Of oourse, seed would oost you more, but you say the land 
is rich, and plant early or second earllee, and sell as soon 
ae matured. We oannot give you the oost of Turnipe or 
Mangolds; prices vary according to season. The latter 
would need better attention, but are not the most profit¬ 
able. 

2500. — Border for Raspberries (Cork).— Your 
Raspberries will do well in the position named, although 
later than on a warmer border. It is not too late to plant, 
and the soil Bhould be well manured, deeply dug, or 
trenched, and the planting done aa early as powible. 
Make the soil firm by treading well at planting. If you 
have room a liberal space is well repaid—say, 9 feet to 
12 feet between the rows, and 2 feet between the plants In 
the rows. As to other details, see reply to “ T. J. W.“ on 
this subject in this week’s issue. 

2501. —Insects amongst Orchids.—In reply to 
the enclosed from "Elsa Llewellyn,” the insects you find in 
the Sphagnum Moes are mites, but they are not r< d-epiden. 

I do not imagine they will injure your Orchids. It Is 
difficult to suggest any means for destroying them. 
Standing the pots or baskets in water sufficiently deep to 
oover the Sphagnum for, say, half-an-hour, would probably 
make the mites leave the Moes, and if they climbed up the 
plants they could easily be brushed off. If the water was 
of the right temperature I do not Imagine the Orchids 
would suffer in any way.—G. S. S. 

2502. -One stem to Potatoes [Linton).— To get 
one stem on your Potato sets you will need to select the 
stroogeet eye at the top. and carefully rub out all others; 
but as the sets frequently send out latent shoots or weak 
eyes, our advice is to get the sets sprouted by placing them 
now in shallow trays or boxes, and a few days before 
planting oarefully remove all eyee not required. By so 
doing you will get only one break, it is a matter of 
opinion as to whether a better crop is produced from one 
eye ; but there is no doubt whatever tnat there is a gain 
over leaving all. We prefer a couple or three, but not 
more, and two for email growers. 

2503. —Old vinery (Tommy Atkins ),—You will do 
well to for yourself the condition of the Grapes. Our 
advice is to leave the border alone until this is done, then 
you will know what to do. Although nothing has been 
done except manuring, if the roots are good you can 
readily get better Grapes. Thin out wool freely, and 
get a light crop this season and stronger wood. By so 
doing you will be in better position to treat the roots well 
next season. If you desire to lift and make a new border 
it is not well to do eo now, but later on, just before the 
bud9 break. You must carefully preserve roots. Lat us 
know, and we will advise as to proceeding. 

250 * -Unhealthy Tomatoes ( Market Grower). — 
Your Tomato-plants, as far as we oan judge after close ex¬ 
amination, are suffering from cold, notdisease. If you gave 
a little warmth at the root it would disappear. Doubtless it 
is the breaking of the main tap-root when pricking off that 
first caused the injury, and this is aggravated by cold or 
exposure. You say your second lot of plants does not 
suffer. We expect that they get more warmth, and our 
advice would be to sow the first batch of seed much 
thinner. Lift out the seedlings from the soil with roots 
intact, and do not give them muoh moisture at the start. 
We think the cheok in potting at this early season is the 
cause. 

2505.— Grapes not ripening (Scottish Reader).— 
You would do much better by usinp fire-heat to start your 
Vines, but you would need leee of it if you started to use 
the heat in March. Oloee the house in February, and you 
would not require much heat, chiefly a little at night and 
in col^ sunless weather during the flowering period. By 
this pi an you would have ripe fruit at the time named and 
good colour. In the summer months you would not 
need fire, say, if you start your Vines in March and dose 
the house. You will then have ripe Grapee early in Sep¬ 
tember, and would not need fire-heat after May if youoare- 
fully husbanded the sun-heat; but by all means you must 
force slowly. Only use the fire when required at starting. 

2506 —Maggots In Tomato soil.— In reply to the 
enclosed from “ A. Ritchie,” the grube infesting the soil in 
the frame in which you grow Tomatoes are not the grubs 
of the Oarrot fly, but of one of the smaller species of Daddy • 
long-legs or Orane-fllee. I should not advise you to plant 
Tomatoes again in the soil without clearing out all the 
grube. A good dressing of gas-lime would do doubt kill 
them if well mixed with the earth ; but it would not do to 
plant the Tomatoes in it for some time afterwards How 
long afterwards would depend on the amount of gas-lime ; 
but if used too sparingly it would not kill the grubs. If 
you could get some Fowls to scratch the soil over they 
would soon pick out the grubs; but if that is impracticable 
I should use fresh material in making up the bed.—G. S. 8. 

2507.—Striking Grape Vines (Amateur).—Strike 
your Vine eyes from single eyee and well-ripened wood. 
Out the piece of wood to, say, 2 inches to 3 inches in 
length, half that distance eaoh side of the bud, and pare 
away quite a third of the wood under the bud—that to, 
remove all bark and make a fiat surface on the under part 
of the eye . Plant in good loam, and in a 3-inch pot. Blake 
the soil very firm, ana have the bud or eye just above the 
surfaoe, the other part being covered—that to, the wood 
only, the bud being visible. Place in heat of CO dega t 
which to none too much, and, if possible, give a little 
bottom-heat at the start. Damp overhead frequently, but 
do not give much moisture. Keep oloee, and in inserting 
the eyes plaoe a little sharp sand under the bud and as 
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2508 — Early Vines (Anziow ).—The shoots which 
break away from the old rods on each side, and which bear 
the crops of fruit, are tbe laterals, and these should be 
stopped at the second leaf— i.c., leave two leaves beyond 
the bumh of Grapes. The young shoots which spring 
from the axils of the leaves of the current ^ ear's wood are 
sub laterals, and should be pinched to one leal. Tbe sub¬ 
laterals below the bunch, if any show, had belter be rubbed 
out. When the buds are numerous rub of all the weakly 
ones when quite small. One shoot to each spur will be 
enough to leave ultimately, and you can make the selection 
when you can distinguish tbe lateral showing the largest 
and best-shaped bunch; 55 degs. at night will be quite 
high enough till you have stopped and tied down—in fact, 
5 degs. lower would have been better till the shoots have 
been extended a couple of inches or so. 

2539 —Doga’ droppings Eta manure.—Are the 
droppings from dogs in kennels, fed on oatmeal and flesh, 

S ood manure for Onions and Vines ? Or would it be better 
or Grass ?— Huntsman. 


V Worse than useless as manure. 

2510. -Substitute for Grass on a grave.—Win 
you kindly tell me the best kind of Moss to have planted 
on a grave instead of Grass ? I am told the Moss would 
keep tidy and free from weeds.— Mab. 

*.* The best subject for the purpose you name is 
the Turfing Daisy [ Pyrethrum Tchihcttchcun). 

2511. — Culture of Aqutleglas.—I shall be glad 
to know if Aquilegiaa of the third year can be moved 
without injuring this season’s bloom ? They were very fine 
last year. I should also like to know what is the best soil 
and situation for them ?—M. B. 

*** Yes ; the plants may be safely removed noto if the 
weather remains mild, or early in April should frost or 
snow set in. The plants thrive best in rich loamy soil and 
a slightly shaded situation ; but they will also succeed 
quite in the open. 

2512. -Sacred Lilies after flowering.—I have 
some Sacred Chinese Lilies, planted in a bowl in the special 
gravel sold with them. Tney have grown wonderfully, are 
flowering profusely, and have thrown off many offsets. 
What should be done with the bulbs when the flowering is 
over and they have died down ? Can they be grown a 
second season in the same manner ?—Drixa. 

# »* They are useless; throw them away. 

2513—Ferna in greenhouse.— I have a number 
of British Ferns in a greenhouse and frames which grow 
very well; but three years ago they were attacked by a 
pale green, very nimble fly. The fronds become very 
quickly freckled with white spots, which disfigure the 
plants vtry much. Could you tell me how to get rid of 
this pest ?-J. D. 

Fumigate the plants two or three times at intervals 
of a few days with Tobacco-paper or with the XL All 
vaporising fluid. 

2514.—is Mistletoe injurious to trees ?-Mis. 
Seymour will be much obliged to the Editor If he will 
inform her whether Mistletoe growing on Apple and Pear- 
trees is injurious to them or not? 

V Mistletoe may not do great harm ; but it is certainly 
not beneficial, and we believe that large quantities have 
been cut out in the Normandy orchards , os it has been 
found that it means smaller fruit returns. We should 
certainly not allow it upon choice trees. 

2515 — Greenfly in Arum Lily buds.— My 

Arum Lilies are beautiful, with the exception that when 
the buds are opening I find the inside much disfigured 
with green-fly. They seem to get in the smallest crack, 
and I do not know what to do to stop it. Can you help 
me ?—X. Y. Z. 

*.* Maintain a moist atmosphere, and fumigate at 
intervals with Tobacco-paper or X L fumigator. 

2510,-Hardy perennials for cutting.— Could 
you recommend me some hardy perennials to flower in 
May and June, with flowers suitable for cutting f—A. F. 
Mack at. 

*** Doronicum plantagineum exeelsum and varieties, 
Anemone fulgens, A. coronaria, A. pulsatilla, etc., Erica 
carnea, Lily of the Valley, Lenten Roses ( Hellebores ), Iris 
of sorts, Mysotis in variety. Ranunculus aconitifolius, 
etc.. Narcissus in variety, Dioentra spectabilis, and, in 
sheltered spots. Spiraea japonica. 

2517. — Name and treatment of seed.— Many 
thanks for information given to my queries in last week's 
number of Gardening. Can you give me any information 
about the enclosed seed, which I had given to me by a 
friend from Toronto ? They are in the packet in which 
they were got. Will they germinate ?— Woodiiill. 

*** The seeds received are undoubtedly those of 
a variety of Ricinus , or Castor-oil-plant, sometimes 
known as Palma Christi. They are apparently sound 
and good. S'no at once in a light sandy soil and genial 
warmth. When up, pot off singly in rich soil, using 
plenty qf water. 

2518. —Roses.— As a reader of your paper for several 
years, having a large garden, I venture to ask you for a 
little information. 1 am commencing to grow Rose-trees 
this year as an experiment, and would feel obliged if you 
would tell me whether this is the time of year to plant 
them ? Also what soil is best adapted, and how to plant? 
The soil in rav garden has a tendency to be of a olayey 
nature.— Myrtle. 

*.* Get the plants in as soon as possible, digging the soil 
well and manuring it liberally first. Rose* usually thrive 
well on such soil as you desenbe, but plants worked on the 
Brier-stock only should be employed, not those on the 
Alanetti. Spread the roots out well and make the soil 
Arm. 

2519. — Grown Imperials.— Will anyone give me a 
few buns ti* to ihe cuuure of Crown Imperials, the best 
time to plant them, the best situation, and if thev are 
particular as to soil ? Also, is it necessary to lift the bulbs 
everv autumn and store them for the winter ?— Cross- 
patch. 

*** These should be planted rather early in the autumn. 
Th y innvt best m rather stiff, loamy soil and an open 
and sunny situation, but will grow more or leis well in 
any good garden soil. 
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2520. — Manuring land.— Will you kindly Inform 
me through your valuable paper the best way (and 
cheapest) to manure 8 acres of ploughed land, ana what 
would prove the most valuable crop to plant for profit?— 

*** 11 ** ^possible to answer such a question as this 
satisfactorily. The best method of manuring depends 
entirely upon the crop to be g roum, the character of the 
soil, and how it has been treated and cropped previously. 
The most suitable crop, again, depends upon the character 
and position of the land, and the requirements of the local 
market. In the absence of information on these points, no 
conclusion can be arrived at. 

2521. — Chrysanthemums outdoors.— I have 
read with much interest the various lists of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that have been given recently in Gardening, but 
have looked in vain for a description of those suited for 
outdoor culture exclusively. Of course, these would have 
to be the most hardy ones. I should be glad if you would 
kindly give me a list of those moet adapted for this pur¬ 
pose, at the same time indicating their class and colour ?— 

IGNORANTIA. 

*** See our Chrysanthemum articles this week, and in 
recent issues of Gardening much information has been 
given upon this matter, especially last autumn, when in 
every number there were notes as to best varieties. 

2522 —Wallflowers in a frame.—I want to grow 
some Wallflowers to flower in cold frame next winter and 
spring. What is the best kind, and when Should I sow 
seed ? Also, is it right for Amaryllis formoaissima to lose its 
leaves in winter, and when should It be started again ? I 
have kept it dry during the winter, and roots are healthy. 
—Amateur. 

*♦* Harbinger and the Blood-red are two good early- 
flowering kinds. Sow in April in the frame or on a 
sheltered border. Plant out for the summer, and remove 
to the frame again in the early autumn. Or you might 
try the new annual Wallflower, which, if sown in March 
or April, begins flowering in the July or August following 
and onwards. 

25-23.— Flowers for sale.— Would you kindly say 
what are the moat popular flowers to raise for sale 
during the ooming season ? I have a small greenhouse, 
about 15 feet by 12 feet, and about 1 aore of garden ground. 
—IIard-up. 

, This is a very difficult question to answer. The 
flower trade is now so overdone, especially in and near 
London, that growers are at their wittf ends to know what 
to grow to make any profit. Carnations and • Pinks will 
be as likely to prove as profitable as anything, if you can 
grow them well, and Rosea and other flowers for cutting 
that you can sell cheap should be grown. The great thing 
is to find a good outlet for your produce. 

2524. —Pruning a Jasmine.—I wish to ask if this 
would be the time for cutting down a large-floweri ng white 
Jasmine in a greenhouse or not, It having grown up to the 
top of the house and looking rather weakly £-Eliza 
Trkvsltan. 

V There is nothing in this question to denote to which 
section of the Jasmine tribe the plant in question belongs, 
whether lo the stove, the greenhouse, or the hardy species. 
AU we can say is that, as a rule, the Jasmine should be 
pruned as soon as possible after flowering . Some of the 
stovt kinds bloom on the young growth, but the hardier 
varieties chiefly from the wood made the previous season. 

2525. — Early-flowering annuals.— Cm i expect 
to have hardy annuals, such as Sweet Peas, Mignonette, 
Stocks, Asters, etc , in flower by the middle of June, in a 
warm, sheltered garden in Edinburgh ? I have only a 
warm room and some cold-frames at my disposal.—A. F 
Mack at. 

*** Stocks and Asters are not hardy annuals. If you 
want these to flower in June you should sow the 
biennial varieties of the flower in the autumn. Sweet 
Peat, Mignonette, annual Chrysanthemums, etc., sown in 
a sunny frame in March, or, if very cold then, in a sunny 
window, would bloom about the middle of June. 

2526. —An Old Privet-hedge.— There is a Privet- 

hedge one side of garden, planted, I think, thirty-three 
years ago. It is cut square, about 8 feet 6 inches across, 
and same in height. It takes up a lot of room, and is poor 
and straggling in places. Can I have anything done to it 
now ? Can it be cut to reduce it In width to 2 feet or leas 
but not to reduce height ?— North Country. * 

*** It is doubtful whether much can be done to 
improve so aid a hedge as this. We should try the effect of 
cutting the sides in as suggested, and if the plants do not 
“ furnish” again, grub them up and plant young ones. 
Some cuttings put in three or four years ago would have 
made nice plants for the purpose by this time. 

2527. -A damp back garden.— I have a hack 
garden behind my noose with an east and west exposure 
The soil appears to be very wet, as flowers will not grow 
in the plots, and the Grass even dies out In winter. The 
size of the plot is 40 feet by 50 feet. Would you advise me 
to drain it? If so. how many rows of tile should I put 
down, and how deep should I put them ? Any other advice 
that you can kindly add will be gratefully received by— 
Glasgow. 

. V Put flinch drains in Gfeet apart, lk feet to B feet 
deep, with brick rubble or clinkers over. Use a little lime 
and dig the ground over t cell, and lay fresh turf or sow 
fresh Grass-seed early in April. 

2528 — Worms In a bowling-green, etc.—I am 
in charge of a bowling-green In connection with the 
recreation grounds at Horwloh. The green oontains 'a 
large quantity or worms, and I have covered it with soot, 
on the top of which I have scattered some sand. Please 
ascertain for me if 1 am treating it right ? Or can you 
suggest any better method to get rid of the worms and 
preserve the green? I have also a small garden which 
extehes all the morning sun until about noon, and should 
be glad if you oould tell me which would be the best Rose- 
tree to plant in such a situation ?— Topst. 

*»* Yes; soot is sure to check the worms , and also 
improve the growth and colour of the Grass, There is no 
better Rose far such a situation as that described than the 
fine old Qloxrs de Dijon, 


2529. —Malmalson Carnations.-I have ^ 
Malmaison Carnations, last year's layers, potted up in t—. 
autumn into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. At present they look 
very healthy in a cold frame. How must I treat them m 
the spring advances? I understand they will not thrive 
altogether outside, and should prefer to flower them in 
greenhouse, which is naturally rather warm, and this mild 
weather only heated at night up to 55 degs to 60 dega Of 
course, not at all in the summer.— Amateur. 

*** Keep the plants as they are, giving more and more 
atr as the spring advances, also rather more water, and 
some weak liquid-manure occasionally when the flower - 
stems begin to push up. Remove to greenhouse when 
coming into bloom, keeping near the glass. 

2530. —Plants for a dry rock garden.—I have 
a very dry, sunny rookery. Can you kindly tall me of 

. 1 ’ * Ptant, evergreen, that will cover It 

quickly ? Also, what are the most suitable flowers for a 
dry, sunny garden ?—Guise. 

V Arabia of sorts, Alyssum soxotilc, etc., Aubrietiae 
in variety, Campanula ccespitosa, C. garganica, etc., 
Armena (Thrift), Dianthus ccesius and D. petreem Saxi¬ 
frages and Sedums of many kinds, Sempervivum arach- 
noideum and others, and HeUanthemums (Sun Roses) wiU 
all thrive on warm and sunny banks or rockwork. In the 
borders many of the foregoing, with the Gum Cietue (C. 
ladaniferus). Hibiscus syriacus, some Irises, Gaillardiae. 
Tigridias, Tritomas, Patonies, and Verbenas wiU thrive. 

2531. —Scale on Fern.— Would you kindly tell me 
the best way to get rid of scale on Fern enclosed, alg o the 
cause of Ferns having scale ?— Subscriber. 

*** It is not an easy matter to get rid of scale on suck 
delicate plants as Ferns. You must first scrape off the 
worst bfthe insects with a blunt wooden knife, and than 
wnmA the affected ports well tottA a strong solution of Gis- 
hunt compound, or some other good insecticide, using a 
rather stiff brush or a bit of rag . The plants must be 
carefully watched afterwards and the operation repeated 
if the insects reappear Scale usually occurs as a result 
of drought and neglect, but in some instances wiU appear 
without any apparent cause. 


2532. — encumber ^culture.— Will you or some kind 
reader of your valuable paper inform me the best way of 
growing Cucumbers for profit for the ooming spring? I 
have house, 30 feet long by 10 feet, span-roof. I have 
room for sixteen plants in the pits, which are about 4 feet 
deep, with hot-water pipes top and bottom. What is tbe 
best thing for drainage f Also, what is the beat artificial 
manure for top-dressing ?— H. Wilson. 

V Put a few inches of broken bricks over the pipes, 
then some rough turf and littery manure, and fill up 
with good turfy loam and manure mixed. Add more 
soU as the roots work through, and give a sprinkling of 
soot and guano occasionally, to be watered in. Maintain 
moist atmosphere and a temperature of not lees them 
GO degs. at night. 

2533. —Plants for a shady border.—I wish to 

E lant a border about 2 feet 6 inches wide with annuals. It 
i, however, unfortunately, rather shady. For the last two 
years it has been a failure, the first time having been 
punted with Petunias and secondly with Zinnias. Tbs 
border faces west, backed by a Yew-hedge; in front is a 
gravel path, about 4 feet wide, bordered on tbe other side 
with shrubs, so, although the border le not overhung with 
trees, it gets very little sun. Will anyone kindly give ms 
a few hints as to tbe best flowers to grow in such a situa¬ 
tion ?—OR088PATCH. 

%* The best plants for the situation described are Holly¬ 
hocks, Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Aquilegiaa, 
Spir&oa of sorts. Anemone japonica and many others, 
Asclepias tuberosa, Funkias, Digitalis (Foxgloves), 
Doronicum*, Iris of sorts, rum coccineum, etc , Lilies in 
variety, (Enotheras, Saxifraga crassifolia, etc.. Vincas 
(Periwinkles), Hypericums, Pansies, Primroses [double 
and single ), Narcissi, Snowdrops, hardy Ferns, etc.. 
Annuals never do much good in such places. 

253i.— Showy annuals. —I have charge of a 
vicarage garden, and, not being experienced, I want to 
raise some showy annuals, suoh as White Ten-week 
Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Petunias, Mignonette. I have no 
glass-houses, but I have a cold frame. Gould I raise soota 
annuals as these without heat ? If so, when is the beat 
time to sow the seed, and the best way ? I have four be ds 
for annuals, and intend to pat some in a herbaoeous 
border. About how muoh seed do you think I should 
require ?—W. B. 

*** Ten-week Stocks, China Asters of sorts, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnias, and other half-hardy annuals may 
be sown in a cold-frame in a sunny and sheltered position 
about the middle of April, and with ordinary care will do 
well ; but Petunias, Lobelias, and others of this do ss 
ought to be sown in a gentle warmth in February or the 
early part of March. Mignonette is a hardy annual, and 
is best sown in the open ground in March or April. Of 
the others a good packet of each will suffice. 

2535.— Various questions.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is necessary for Hyacinths, when potted, to 
leave the tops of the bulbs left uncovered, and if so, the 
reason for it? Is it usual for Deutzias to flower before the 
foliage appears, as is the case with the Azalea mollis ? Is 
It right for the A. mollis to be watered before the blooms 
appear? I also wish to know the oause of the leaves of 
the Primula sinensis flagging and looking quite withered 
when they have been only a ehort time In the conservatory, 
the temperature of whloh is onlv about 50 degs. ? I 
also greatly like to have a few hints on the management of 
Cacti, especially the Peaoock Cactus? Does It harm 
growing plants to have those that are resting in the 
house with them—I mean by bringing insects to them, tbs 
growing plants?— Erin. 

V Hyacinths are usually potted with the crowns qf the 
bulbs just above the soil; in this case the covering of ashes 
or fibre serves to draw the flower, stem up. Deutzias oeest- 
sionaUy throw the bloom-spikes before the leaves, but as a 
rule both appear together. Azalea mollis under glass 
should be watered sparingly if the soil becomes dry befow 
the flower-buds show. The cause of Chinese Primroms 
flagging, except through drought, is usually the occurrence 
of decay at the cellar of the plants ; this must be prevented, 
not cured. As a rule. Cacti require to be kept cool and 
dry in winter , and warm and fairly moist during tit 
summer. To your last question we should say no. 
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1036 — Herbaceous plants.— Will you be so kind as 
to msntion two dozen flowering plants to bloom between 
March and June (Herbaceous) to mix with Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, and Wallflower, facing south-east, 
eloping bank of a loamy clay, made up purposely for 
Spring and summer bedding ? A reply in your first issue 
would greatly oblige—A Constant Rbadkr. 

V Alyssum saxcUUe eompactum (yellow), Arabia 
olbida (white), and others, Aubrictia purpurea (purple), 
and others, SUene pendula pink). Anemone coronarxa in 
var., A. fulgens (scarlet), A. Ilobimoniina (blue), A. 
alpina (white), and others ; Qentiana vsrna (blue). Belle- 
torus atro-rubens (purple). Cyclamen vemum (pink to 
purple). Dielytra spectabUis (rose), Iberis of sorts. Iris 
reticulata, /. xiphium (Spanish Iris ) in variety; Phlox 
reptans, P. setacea, P. subulata, etc.; Violas of sorts , 
Lunaria biennis (Honesty), Doronicum plantagineum , 
eto.; Lily of the Valley, Armeria (Thrift), Myosotis in 
var., and Omphalodes vema. 

2537.— Qenistas falling: to flower.— I have 
Genista which each springahows abundance of flower-buds, 
which wither off almost as soon as formed. Can anyone 
tell me the reason ? I have had it two years, but fancy it 
is an old plant; 18 inches high in 6 inch pot. I have not 
repotted it, but top-dress each spring. When cut back, 
stand out-of-doors from May to October, with plenty of 
water and liquid-manure occasionally. It looks healthy, 
but sheds its buds as described. Is now in greenhouse- 
45 degs. to 00 degs. Given soot-water frequently, and no 
trace of red-spider. Also, when ehould seedlings flower ? 
I have some three-year-old plants a foot high, bat which 
have never blossomed. Five-inch pots; treated as above. 
—Amatbpr. 

The plant probably requires a warmer and moister 
atmosphere, or it may be starved at the root. You miqht 
try the effect of cutting the plant back about June, and thus 
encouraging a later growth. Syringing such plants over¬ 
head on bright days when the flower-buds are swelling in 
the spring assists them greatly. Seedling plants do not, 
as a rule, dower to any extent for the first two or three 
years. They should be cut back rather hard each spring, 
oe not overfed, and the growth well ripened towards the 
autumn. 

2538 — Treatment of various plants —1 have 

E urchased some Eccremooarpus, Epiphyllums, and 
Ibonias. Would you please advise me what temperature, 
treatment, etc , they require to ensure success, also nature 
of plants and the most suitable soil!—W. J. 

*,* Eccremocarpus scaber is a hardy, or nearly hardy, 
creeper, with orange-scarlet fioioers. Better keep these in 
pots till May, and then plant out against sunny walls or 
fences. Epiphyllums are cactaceous plants, belonging to 
the stove, and glowering in winter; they should be grown 
on in a warm greenhouse temperature through the spring 
and summer, with abundance of air and sun in the 
autumn to ripen the growth In October remove to a stove 
or intermediate house to bloom. Soil—loam and sandy 
peat in equal parts, with plenty of sand and a little leaf- 
mould. Libonia florxbunda should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse; it flowers in the early spring. Grow in good 
loam, with half the quantity of leaf-mould or peat and 
some sand, the whole made firm. Prune after flowering , 
encourage a free growth up to about July, then ripen the 
w tod by full exposure to sun and air to ensure an abund¬ 
ant bloom. 

2539.— M&lmaison Carnations falling, etc.— 
Can you kindly inform me the reason that the leaves of 
my Malmafoon Carnations die away like the encloeed 
specimens? The plants, grown from cuttings, looked 
strong and healthy when poited up In the autumn, and 
have been kept in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. They were potted up in loam and leaf-mould, and 
have not been allowed to get dry. Some of the plants 
have died, and others are looking very sickly. Would you 
also kindly tell me whether the following Chrysanthemums 
should be bloomed on crown or terminal buds ? Crown: 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Edwin Molyneux, Col. Smith, 
Oullingfordi Reflexed, Jardin des Plantes, Empress of 
India, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Beauty of Exmoutb, Moon¬ 
light, J. Stanborough Dibbin, Gold Dragon, Lord Brooke, 
M. R. Bahaunt, Lady E. Saunders, Avalanche, Elaine, 
Dake of York, Mrs. E. Clarke, Florenos Davis, Charles 
Shrlmpton, William Tricker, Mrs. F. Jameson, Princess of 
Teck, Mdlle. Marie Uoete, Mrs. Robinson King, Gloire 
de P.ocher, John Salter, John Lambert. Terminal: 
Charles Davis, Condor. Crown or terminal: W. II 
Lincoln, James Salter, Potter Palmer, Viviand Morel. 
Late crowns: William Seward.— Gborob Tyro. 

*»* The Carnations have been kept much loo warm. A 
range of /,0 degs. to 50 degs. would have been much better, 
and they have probably been overwatered also. These 
plants should be wintered in a very cool and airy 
structure, and have no water until nearly dry. 


TO OORRHSFONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. G. Harris .—Plant the Peach-trees at once.- A. 

Cooper .—Try Messrs. Paul and Son, the Old Nurseries, 

Oheshunt.-Jf J. Carter.—We cannot find a second 

edition of Milton's "Paradise Lost," as published in 1703 
One was published by Jonson in 1705, and another In 1707 ; 
Jonson's pocket edition of 1711, ISmo, is much esteemed. 
Write to ask Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the " Bookworm," 

S liot Stock. Paternoster-row, E.O. - W. C .—Write to 

B6srs. Dioksons, Chester, as they possess the Lettuce you 
inquire about under the name of Paris Golden Yellow; it 
is a large-growing, self-blanching variety. The same 
article Is known on the Continent as Golden Self-blanching. 
The one you had before is White Plume, a different Celery 

altogether.-Amateur.—The sample of soil sent is 

splendid. It will do for mixing with heavy soil as well as 
anything. Mix sufficient with the staple to bring it to the 

required degree of lightness.- J. R.— The soil is very 

good for Potatoes, Carrots, and other roots, but not tor 
Peas. Beans, and such-like, which require a heavier, more 
holding soil. Your soil would do well to bring on early 

Radishes, Lettuces, and salad plants generally.-Justice. 

—This question dose not oome within our spher >, but we 
may Just mention that, generally q^aklsg mission 
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churches are sustained by voluntary contributions, sup¬ 
plemented by offertories, and no person is legally liable to 
contribute to the expenses of the church. The individuals 
or congregations who supply the funds for the mainten¬ 
ance of the service usually exercise some decisive control 
over the administration of the funds, and in your case you 
were appointed treasurer at an annual meeting, your duty 
being to receive all monies and to pay all accounts. You 
do not say by whom the meeting was constituted, but as 
you allowed the vicar to take all monies and to himself 
pay all accounts you have not faithfully discharged the 
duties you were appointed to perform. You should ask 
the vicar to repay to you out of the sums received by him 
the £25 you advanced for the cause, and if he refuses or 
is unable so to do you should appeal to the annual meet¬ 
ing (shortly to be called) to raise a fund out of whioh you 
may be reimbursed. No person is legally liable to contri¬ 
bute a p nny, and if you cannot secure repayment in this 
manner or from the vicar, we think your best course will 
be to lay the facts before the ordinary, who will pretty 
certainly bring bis influence to bear upon the vicar, and 
may secure repayment to you. 

Replies next week to “ A Constant Reader,’ 

8. B. Gray," “O. D.." "Kitty,” " Jaa. Maotreal," "A Rose 
in Jnne.” We beg to remind our readers that it is not always 
pjssibleto answer queries in the following issue owing to 
their late arrival and pressure on our apace; but they arc 
answered as quickly as possible. 

Rose queries.— Answers to queries recently sent in 
are held over until next week through pressure on our 
space. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhtimo Illus- 
tratw, 57, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. D —No. l is Aspidistra 
lurida variegate; it loses its variegation because the soil is 
too rich. Pot it firmly in sandy loam, with a very little 
peat or leaf-mould, and with not too much water ; there 
will be plenty of white in the leaves. No. 2 is apparently 
Phlebodium aureum. This plant never produces more 
than a few fronds at one time, but when in good condition 
is very handsome. The soil and treatment mentioned 

appear to be correct.- Mrs. C. Boyd. —Chimonanthue 

fragrans, the sweetest of the shrubby wall-climbers. The 
flowers eent were poor in site and colour to thoee cf 
grandiflorus and other varieties, as they differ consider¬ 
ably, 9ome much finer than others. We should like to see 

this fragrant winter flower in every garden.- E. B. S., 

Brighton .—Herniarla glabra var. ciliate.- J. N. Dent. 

—Rochea falcate.-.V. C. Broughton, Leigh .—Primula 

floribunda.- Mrs. G .—The plants were unfortunately 

too poor ; please send when in bloom- Mrs. Kennedy. 

— Hepatica triloba variety.- A. G C. — Qcercus 

glabra.- Mrs. Foss, The Priory, Totteridge, Berts.— 

Bilbergia nutans.- Ayr.— It is not an Epacm, but we 

cannot name from leaves only.- L. C.— 1 , Oentropogon 

Luoyanus; 2, Apparently a Rhipsalia, but we cannot tell 
from the small piece sent. Toe Oentropogon is a stove 
plant, requiring a soil of peat and fibrous loam, mixed 
with sharp silver-sand to lighten it. A lower temperature 

and les9 water suffice when the plant is at rest.- L. C. 

—Cuclogyne cristate ; it will do well in pans of peaty soil in 

a warm greenhouse.- S. Boardman _1, Probably a 

Euphorbia, but specimen poor; 2, Polypodium vulgare 
cambricum; 3, Daphne Laureola; 4, Andromeda flori¬ 
bunda ; 5, Ootoneaster Simonti; 6, Probably Sollya hetero- 
pbylla, but please send better specimen. 

Names of fraits.— Chips.— 1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, 
Annie Elisabeth ; 3, Scarlet Pearmaln ; 4, Oookle Pippin 
5, Not recognised ; 6, Probably Lemon Pippin. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tub annual meeting of this association took 
place at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
London, E.C , on Tuesday evening, Feb. 4th’ 
The attendance was very large. The president, 
Mr. T. W. Sanders, occupied the chair. After 
the minutes had been read and the judges of the 
flowers for the evening appointed, about a dozen 
new members were elected. The chairman then 

? roceeded to read the report for the past year. 

he report was the fifth of its kind, and 
recorded the work and progress of the associa¬ 
tion, its Liverpool branch, and its numerous 
affiliated societies. The association has now 
firmly established itself as a popular institution 
amongst amateur gardeners. The membership 
oontinned about the same, sufficient new mem¬ 
bers being enrolled each year to fill the blanks 
oaased by removals, deaths, and other oauses. 
The financial condition of the association was 
satisfactory, considering the small subscription 
aiked for from the members. The lectures 
delivered and papers read during the year 
were varied and instructive. The thanks 
of the association were tendered to 
those whose cordial co-operation and valued 
services had been so heartily rendered. The 
attendance at the monthly meetings had been 
excellent, and the exhibition well patronised. 
The donors of special prizes were heartily 
thanked for their very generous support, as 
without their valued help the exhibition would 
not have been nearly so attractive. Special 
reference was made to the snooees of the con-1 


vers&zione, and the beauty of the show. The 
Saturday afternoon excursions and visits to 
different places of gardening interest through¬ 
out the summer and autumn had been very 
interesting and enjoyable, the visit to the 
beantifnl gardens of Lord Aldenham, at 
Aldenham House, Elstrce, Herts, in June last, 
being a conspicuous success, about two hundred 
members ana their friends making up the party. 
The report recorded the regret of the members at 
the resignation of Mr. D. B. Crane, as honorary 
secretary, and Mr. A. J. Rowberry, as honorary 
assistant secretary. Mr. Crane was compelled 
to resign his position solely through business 
pressure. 

The committee had had under their considera¬ 
tion a scheme to reorganise the offices of the 
association, and suggested that in fntnre the 
annual meeting Bhould appoint an honorary 
general secretary, honorary assistant general 
secretary, financial secretary, and two show 
secretaries. These positions should meet the 
growing needs of the association. It was also 
intended to form a library of horticultural 
works, and it was suggested that the offioe of 
librarian should be instituted. 

In order to retain the services of the late 
honorary secretary (Mr. Crane), it was also 
suggested that the president in future be de¬ 
scribed as president and chairman, and a new 
position of vioe-ohairman instituted for this 
purpose. 

The report concluded with a reference to the 
large number of onps and other valuable prizes 
which several donors intended to offer the 
assooiation. Mr. H. A. Needs read the balanoe- 
sheet, which showed a good result. 

Votes of thanks to all the officers and com¬ 
mittee were heartily accorded, especially those 
to the president (Mr. T. W. Sanders), and 
honorary secretary (Mr. Crane). 

Mr. T. W. Sanders was again elected pre¬ 
sident of the association, ana the association 
was pleased to be able to add the name of 
Mr. W. Robinson to the list of patrons. The 
following names were added to the list of 
vice-presidents of the assooiation : Mr. George 
Gordon, Mr. J. Wright, Mr. J. T. MoDougall. 
and Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Mr. D. B. Crane was elected vioe-ohairman, 
Mr. Leonard Biown, The Cottage, Seven 
Arohes, Brentwood, Essex, hon. secretary, Mr. 
Swales (assistant), Mr. J. T. Dalby, Snowdon 
House, Little Ilford, Essex, financial secretary, 
and Messrs. A. Taylor and E. F. Wioks, show 
secretaries* 

Several new names were added to the com¬ 
mittee, and these included Dr. Shakleton, 
Messrs. A. J. Rowberrv, E. J. Wiokenden, G. 
Gingell, A. Lewis, E. Jehring, and others. 

It will thus be seen that the prospects of the 
association are very bright, and the foregoing 
details should be sufficient to prove to all lovers 
of hortionltnre the value of snch an institution 
as this. _ 

AQUARIA. 

Plants for gold fish globe (North 

Country ).—Watercress is not a very good 
aquarium plant. You would find the Water 
Crowfoot, the Water Millfoil, or the Auacharis 
more suitable; the latter is very free-growing 
and hardy. It is well to get the plants well 
established and starting into growth before intro¬ 
ducing the fish into the globe. A stone should 
be tied to the roots of the plants to keep them 
in position amongst the sand. Gold-fish are 
very fond of Vermioelli, and a little may be 
given occasionally broken very small. Dried 
lean beef, shredded very fine, is an excellent 
food for them; they devour it greedily, and 
thrive exceedingly well upon it. 




BEES. 

Gleaning and disinfecting hives 

(Novice). —Yes, it will be wise on your part to 
well dean and disinfect the second-hand hives 
you have bought, aa one cannot be too oareful in 
this respect. Foul-brood is very infections, 
and Lb the worst disease the Bee-keeper has to 
contend with, and spreads very rapidly by 
contagion. Thoroughly cleanse, by scalding 
your hives, frames, and floor- boards, and when 
ary, wash them over with a solution composed 
of one ounce of salicylic acid, one ounoe of soda 
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borax, and four pint* of water. Yon will thus 
check the propagation of disease by preventing 
the development of any germs that may be 
present in your hives. In any case “prevention 
is better than oure,” and you will be well repaid 
by this inexpensive and simple precaution to 
prevent the introduction of disease into your 
apiary. A series of practical notes on Bee¬ 
keeping will shortly commenoe in Gardening, 
which you will find helpful in the successful 
management of your hives. 


BIRDS. 

Goldfinch with diarrhoea (S. R. P .). 
—Give very little green food for the present, 
and discontinue the sweet Apple altogether. 
Supply your bird with a small quantity of Maw 
seed (scattering it at .the bottom of the cage), 
and let it have a little prepared ohalk. A drop 
or two of brandy, mixed with arrowroot and 
milk, made into a paste with the addition of a 
little Pea-flour, is good for a bird suffering from 
diarrhoea. Green food, such as Groundsel, 
Chickweed, Dandelion, Watercress, and Lettuce 
may all be given with safety to a bird in good 
health, but care should be taken to supply these 
things in small quantities, and that they be 
always freshly gathered. 

The Lesser Red pole (Lloarla minor) —This should 
bs spelt “ Red-poll,’* as the bird is so called from its red 
“ poll," or head, la some parts of Ireland it is oalled the 
“ Red-cap." The Redpoll feeds largely on the seeds of 
Grasses when these are in season.—W. M. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Fowls for limited space (Linton),— You 
would find the Buff Cochin-China the best an d 
most profitable kind of Fowl for your stable- 
yard. They are very stay-at-home birds, not 
being at all inclined to wander, are good winter 
layers, and begin to lay at an early age, and 
exoellent sitters and mothers. The chickens of 
this breed are hardy and easy to rear, even in 
a very limited spaoe, but require, as do the 
older birds, a constant and plentiful supply of 
green food, which may consist of out Grass or 
green vegetables. Boiled vegetables of all kinds, 
mixed with sharps, bran, or meal are very good 
for them, but being much inclined to accumu¬ 
late internal fat they should not be fed on food 
of a very fattening character, and Maize must 
be supplied with a sparing hand. In your 
limited poultry-} ard you must guard against 
overcrowding as well as overfeeding. Overfed 
Fowls soon become diseased, and hens with too 
much internal fat cease to lay. It would be of 
great advantage if you ooula place your ash- 
neap under shelter in a sunny position, dry 
ashes being valuable in cleansing the skin and 
feathers of Fowls. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

COOKING SALSIFY. 

Salsify should always be cooked when fresh, 
as the leaves are then brittle, and the root is 
firm and dark-coloured. To prepare the root for 
oooking, cut off each end, wash thoroughly, and 
with a sharp knife sorape off quickly the dark 
rod outside skin; rinse in clear water, and 
throw each piece into a basin of fresh cold 
water, containing a little white wine vinegar 
or the juioe of a Lemon. You cannot be 
too quick when preparing this vegetable, 
for if exposed to the air after it is scraped 
(oub of water) the roots will turn quite 
black ; and the same thing will happen after 
boiling if they are allowed to remain in the 
water too long. Afber the roots have been 
scraped and have remained in acid and water 
while well washed, out each in pieces about 
3 inches long, and throw them into a sauce pa n 
of boiling salt and water. Take care to have 
the saucepan large, and enough water for the 
pieces to move freely; let ib boil for three- 
quarters of an hour or until tender. Then 
drain the Salsifies while you make the sauce, 
which may be varied according to taste, but one 
slightly acid is best for toning down their bitter- 
nem and bringing out their flavour, as well as 
to keep them as white- a* possible. The follow- 
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ing Dutch sauce is good : Put 1 oz. of salt butter 
into a basin, with the yolk of two eggs, the 
juice of two Lemons or two dessertspoonfuls of 
white vinegar. Stand the basin in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and stir the oontenbs of the 
basin oonstantly until the same thiokens, when 
it is ready to pour over the Salsifies. Do not, 
on any account, allow this sance to boil, or it 
will cm die, and so be spoiled. 

Salsify with cream is muoh liked by some 
people. . Cut £ lb. of cooked Salsify into pieoes 
about 1 inch long (the remnants of boiled Salsify 
may be used for this dish), season with cayenne 
pepper, salt, and Lemon-juice. Melt 1 oz. of 
butter in a saucepan, and add to it the same 
weight in flour ; when these two are well mixed, 
add 1 gill of milk and 1 gill of oream ; stir until 
boiling, and then stir in the pieces of Salsify, 
and continue to stir over a gentle fire for ten 
minutes, when all should be quite hot. Turn 
on to a hot dish, keeping the Salsify rather high 
in the centre of the dish. Sprinkle one table¬ 
spoonful of finely-minced Parsley over the top, 
and garnish with small pieces of fried bread. 

Salsify in batter.— Boil some pieoes of Sal¬ 
sify, about 4 inches long; dry and drain them 
in a soft cloth ; make a batter with 2 oz. of 
flour, 1 teaspoonful of salad oil, and 1 gill 
of milk ; beat for five minutes, and theu siir 
lightly. Cover each piece of Salsify separately 
with batter, and then drop into boiling fat; fry 
for three minutes, drain on porous paper and 
sprinkle with a little white pepper and salt. 
Serve on a hot folded napkin wi> h fried Parsley 
in the oentre, and hand thinly-ouc brown bread 
and batter and Lemon with the Salsify. When 
fried thus, Salsify is frequently used as a 
garnish for boiled fish, eta 

Rice graoL— To one-half cupful of Rice (well washed) 
use a quart of water. Boil until soft and clear, flavouring 
with stick Cinnamon or raisins, and adding salt, sugar, or 
milk. 


WHY DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE? When 

/ * JOHNSON S HOP PILLOWS are an invaluable cur a 
ror sleepless nights, nervousness, loss of appetite, and neu- 
oV m ’ acts like magio on the nerves, soothing and refreshing, 
-* 1 -ea^and 5s. eaolL carriage paid direct from manufacturers 
WM. JOHNSON A CO., Colebraokc-park, Toubridge, Kent. 


30 00ft ROSE-TREES, grand bushes, pur- 

It V/ ; chaser s selection F.uent Hybrid Perpetual*, 

5s. 6 d..do*.; 6 , Ss. Finest Tea and Noisette Roses, 81 . doz.; 
6 for 4s . car, paid—W. BATEMAN. Or.urchin, nr. Bristol. 


T I LIES OF THE VALLEY, selected flowering 

“„ crowns, la fid., 100, free. White Broom, Is. 6 d. dozen. 
Yellow Broom, la dozen, free.—A. 8YMOSD3. 65. East- 
atreet, Hornoastle. 


10 000 LILIUM ADRATUM, grand bulbs, 

v eJ v Vj 10 J n - 12 in ;i “kaurd'y low price, 6 a doz., 

3s 64. half dsz., free.—OOXHEAD, 2 j, Cicada-road. Wands- 
wo rrh Common. 

TjOUBLE WHITE PRIMROSES, lOd. doz. : 

5a 6 d. 100 Tiarella oordifolia or Foam-plant. lCkL_ 

M Hi ROYORAFT, BootUboro,' Clones, Ireland 


pORTY-FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE. — W. 


- --ready, and may be had 

free oa prepaid application* It includes au unusually large 
number of new and rare seeds of interest to amateurs of 
hardy planta 


w . mixed, fine two-year-old 

and 5 inches across bloom. 2a 6 d. doa. free.— 
J. Q9WIOK, Beccie, Suffolk. 1 irBO * 


"D EGON l AS, 

tubers, 4 and 


4 000 FREE, lOd.—Tripoli Onion, strong 

"IjV/VJV/ plants, Btraw-oolcrared. Giant Rocca, best and 
largest grown for market or exhibition, 1.5J0 for 5a: 600. 
2a fid . ; 300, la 6 d.—J. HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon. _ 

(11VEN AWAY (Genuine). — 20 packets 

u Flower Seeds, 9 stamps, free, including Stocks, Astern, 
also, gratia one packet new Sweet Pea Primrose League, 
iyyeilow—O. P. LETTS, Seedsman,West Haddon, Rugby. 


and 
lovely yel 


HUC UMBER SEEDS.—Rollisson’s Telegraph, 
'■J 25 seeds, fid. Tomato Ohemin 3d. pkt. V. Marrow, 3d. pkt. 
BARNES. Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon Heath Uxbridge. 


BANSiES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, just 
ooming into flower, in 10 choice separate varieLiea or 3 
l er.ooloura.fre e. 2’. fid — GAL VIN’S Nurseries, Roscommon. 

pKKNS ! FERNS !— 40 rare roots, 10d. ; 100, 
-*■ 2*. fid., free, 11 sorts -Maiden-hair. Ceterach, Adlantuin. 

etc. Plant now. —H. ANDREW3. Beaimoster, Dorset. 


(T.ERANIUMS, autumn - rooted cuttings. — 
Scarlet Vesuvius, la 3d doz ; 7 s. 100. West Brighton 
Gem, Madame Thibaut (double pink), and White Vesuvius, 
la 6a. doz.; 8 s ICO. Master Christine (pink). Flower of 8 pring 
(oream edged), aud Crystal Palace Gem, Is. Sd doa ; 10s. 100 . 
Henry Jacoby (dark crimson) and Porilla (golden-bronze), 
la 91. doz.; 10s. 6 d. ICO. F. V. Raspail, 2a doz., post free for 
cash. - JAMES BARTON. Northbridge-streetTRobeita- 
bridge, Sussex. 


(1H R Y BAN THE M U MS. —30 Exhibition varie- 

ties, 2 a, free. First order opened will receive doable quan¬ 
tity and every tenth after. -RICH ARD9QN, Wollgton, Notts. 


fift OOn DOUBLE & SINGLE BEGONIA 

y TUBERS, large erect-flowering, 2a fid. per 
doz.; per 100, 18s. Gloxinias, spotted or mixed, per doa, 
2s. fid.; per 100, 18a, post free, cash with order. Send for 
IJst free_ — JOHN WELLS, Begonia Nursery, Ryarth, 
Mali ing, Kent. 


DANIELS BRO- 

CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

OUR 12/6 COLLECTION 

Of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the foil owing liberal 
assortment, all guaranteed of finest stocks and best growing 
quality. Packing and carriage free to any address In the 
British Isles on reoeipt of cheque or P.O.O. 


SEVEN PINTS PEAS for succession, and 

1 pint Broad Beans 
1 pint French Beans 
1 pint Runner Beans 


1 pkt. Beet, dark red 
1 pkt. Borecole, curled 

1 pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

2 pkts. Brooooli, early and late 
2 pkts. Cabbage, best sorts 

I pkt. Savoy, dwarf Drum¬ 

head 

II oz. Carrot, Intermediate, 

Ac. 

1 pkt. Cauliflower. Giant 
l pkt. Celery, best sorts 
4 ozs. Cress, plain 
t pkts. Cucumber, frame and 
rid jo 

1 pkt. Endive, Moss curled 


1 pkt. Gourd er Pumpkin 

1 pkt. Leek, Ay ton Castle 

2 pkts. Lettuce, Cos and 

Cabbage 

3 ozi. Muitard, white 

1 pkt. Melon, choioe 

2 or. 1 . Onion, White Spanish. 

Ac. 

1 pkt. Parsley, fine curled 

1 oz. Parsnip, hollow crowned 

2 ozs. Radish, long and Tur¬ 

nip 

2 ozi. Spinach 

2 ozs. Turnip, Snowball, Ao. 

1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow 

3 pkts. Herbs, sweet and pot 

2 pkts. Tomato Scarlet Per¬ 

fection, Ao, 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF 

CH0IC£ KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 

Ail the best kinds for succession to ensure 

A YEAR’S SUPPLY of VEGETABLES, 

63s., 42s. 31s. 6d., 2 Is., 7*. 6d., 5s.. ft 2s. Sd. 
Carriage Free. 

I had your 12s. Sd Box of Kitchen Garden Seeds in the 
spring, and am glad to say that everything in the Collection 
has proved a complete suoocss.” — Mr. George J. Smith, 
Litherland Park. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 

ICH. 


High Quality—Low Prices. 

OUR 1896 LIST0F SPECIALITIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Colons.—Fine Collection, including grand new Mrs. 
Sander, Is. 6 d. doz. 

Early Chrysanthemums. - Leading varieties, is Od. 

doz., to include Ryeoroft Glory, Gomtetse F. de Cartel, 
Mdme. Marie Masse, Lady Fitzwygram, Ac. 

Double Petunias.—Beet Oolleotion in England of 
finest named fringed and mottled varieties from single 
pots, 6 for 2a, 3*. fid. per doz. 

New Tree Carnations.-Finest Collection in the 
kingdom. See Price List, Duke of York, flneat crimson 
for winter blooming, 9d. each. 6 s doz.: Reginald Godfrey, 
flue Urge salmon-pink, Is. each, 9a. doz.; Uncle John, fine 
larjio white, very free, 6 d. each, 4*. 6 d. doz.; Mtdsmo 
lh&r&se Franoo, large pale pink, suffused salmon, 9J. each, 
6 s. doz.; Uriah Pike, the popular crimson, 9d. each, 6 a. 
doz.: Sir Henry Galcraft, fine new large scanet. U each, 
10s. doc. The above are the finest wirter-flowcr.ng Carna¬ 
tions in existence, and are mostly from single pats. 

20,600 Tuberous Begonias (single)*-Fine one- 
year-old tubers which we have hybridised and raised from 
selected plants of Laing’s and Ware’s world-renowned 
strains. These are the Quest we have ever sent out, having 
dwarf, robust habit and large, erect flowers. Colours: white, 
rose, crimson, orange, scarlet, yellow, salmon, Ao ; mixed 
colours, 2 s. doz., 12 s. fid. par 100 ; purchaser's selection, 4 s. 
doz. DOUBLES, finest procurable at the price, will give the 
greatest satisfaction for pot culture or borders, mixed 
odours, 4s. doz. Carriage paid /or cash with order. 

ORANE & CLARKE, 

Hillalde Nursery. March. Cvnibg. 


"PEACHEY'S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Best 

" Prize-winning sorts, truly named. Plants, 3s. dozen; 
cuttings. Is. 6 d., truly named. Choice named AOHIMRNEH, 
12, in 4 sorts, Is. fid.; 50 in 10 sort. 5i.; 100, 10 sorts, 9*. 64, 
free for cash.—BE AO HEY, JBNKIN A CO.. Kingskenweli, 
Devon. 


PEACHEY'S ROSES.— 12 Splendid Show 

-U Roses, named, good plants, that bloomed well past 
6 a. ; 50, 22s.; mixed, unnamed, 12, 3s. fid. Free far 

DEACHEY'S PRIZE BEGONIAS. —Tubers^ 

" giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, rcarlo 3 s. to 5s. 
doz.; 12 named singles, 12 *. to 2 ls.; doubles, 18s. to 30s. 
Seed, choioe mixed single or double, Is. 6 <L and 2s. fid. 
Gloxinias, ohoioe strain. 3*. doz. Catalogue free. 


D ARK.—Carious and Beautiful Cacti from my 
Tv splendid Collection of over 240 of the choicest varieties 
in cultivation, including Echlnocaotus, Mammiilarias, Eofain- 
opris, Gasterias, Plllooereua, Ecbinooerees, Opuntias. Ha- 
worthias, Phyllacactus, Ao. All grand, healthy plant*. Also 
some grand specimen plants. Printed Lists and prices ssnt 
011 application.—JOHN ATHERTON. Oadley. Preston. 


DRiZE ASTER SEED.—Victoria, 12sorts. Is. 
3- Quilled, 12 sorts. Is. Comet, 6 sorts, 9d. The best and 
oheapes t ever offered. Catalogue free.—ORAM B. Dunblane. 

"DAHLIAS.— Pot roots of Show, Fancy, Pom- 

" pone, Cootus, all 3s. per doz., poet free.—ORAMB, 
Dunblane. 
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OUTDOOR PL ARTS. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE PANSY— 
THEIR DESCRIPTION. 


(In riply to “Viola.”) 

Fob the purpose of induoing render* to mnke n 
purchase of their particular stock of Pansies, 
advertisers naturally deeoribe their plant! in a 
manner beet calculated to meet the needs of 
their parohaeera, henoe the reason forth - descrip¬ 
tion “prize Panaiee,” “exhibition Panaiee,” 
and ao on, with the different forma for which 
descriptive names are readily found. The 
Pnnaiea which are chiefly recognised by the true 
florist are the Show Pansy, Fancy Panay, and 
the Tufted Pansy (Viola). The properties of 
the three kinds just mentioned are at follows— 


Show Pansy. — Farm: The blossoms should 
be nearly oiroular, flat, and smooth, and abso¬ 
lutely free from crinkled edges. Texture The 
petals should be of muoh aubstanoe, and velvety 
in appearance, closely and evenly lying upon 
eaoh other. Colour and marking: The belt of the 
three lower petals should be exactly similar in 
width, and the blotch should be dense and solid, 
as nearly oiroular as possible in form, and free 
from mixture or running into the ground colour 
of the eye. The belt or margin shonld be of the 
same shade of colour aa the two top petals, and 
of equal breadth throughout, without running 
into or suffusing the ground oolour. Eye: The 
eye shonld be bright orange in colour, dearly 
defined, without rays, and exaotly in the centre 
of the blossom. Size: For exhibition the 
blossoms shonld not be leas than 1£ inohes in 
diameter, and larger, if possible, so long as 
coarseness be avoided. Unfortunately the habit 
of the plant is not considered with this type of 
flower. 


Fancy Pansy.— Form: The blossoms shonld 
be flat, smooth, and oiroular, and free from 
crinkled edges. Texture: The petals should 
bo of muon aubstanoe and velvety, oloady 
and evenly lying upon eaoh other. Colour and 
marking: The colours should be in variety, but 
always harmonious. The margin should be 
elean out and closely defined, but the oolour may 
flush into ths margin; the blotch solid ana 
dense. Eye: Good, dear, and bright orange, 
free from rays, and in the centre of the flower. 
Size : 2 inches to 3 inohes in diameter, larger, 
if possible, always avoiding coarseness. 

The Fancy Pansy is the more popular of the 
two already described, and suooeeds muoh better 
in the South of England than the Show Pansy. 
The beautiful odours now obtainable in the 


Fsaoy Pansy, no doubt, are ohiefly attributable 
to the fact that at one time the Belgian Pansy, 
with its great wealth of oolour, was crossed with 
ths English kinds. The Fsaoy Pansv, as a 
rule, is very straggling, and needs to be con¬ 
stantly pegged down to keep the plant in a 
it isfactory condition. 

Tufted Pansy (Viola),—T he Tutted Pansy, 
or Viola, as a number gardeners 

Digitized b) 


'GOrg ttr 


tomed to term it, is in every sense one of the 
best snbjeots for the hardy border. The chief 
characteristics of the plants are extremely 
dwarf and beautifully tufted habit. A true 
Tufted Pansy should not require to be pegged 
down, but should oontinue to spread its growth 
until a plant a foot in diameter be developed. 
The growths should be very short - jointed. 
Another point in favour of this oharming sub¬ 
ject is its free-flowering qualities. If autumn 
planting bo adopted, the plants will oommenoe 
blossoming during March and April, and will 
continue on until late in the autumn. The 
blossoms of some kinds are sweetly scented, on 
this aooount rendering them speoially valnable. 
The blossoms shonld be as oiroular as possible, 
although the same rigid line ia not drawn as in 
the oase of the Show and Fauoy sorts. Rays 
from the centre are not oonaidered objection¬ 
able, although the “Sylvia”—one free from 
rays, and a better-shaped flower than the earlier 
types—is sure to grow in the favour and esteem 
of those who cultivate the flower. Most of the 
odours are vary chaste and beautiful, some of 
the prettiest being charmingly edged and flushed 
with different shades of colouring. These few 
notes shonld prove the value of the latter type 
of Pansy, as they are so valuable for all pur¬ 
poses. _ 


HARDY PLANTS TO GIVE CUT 
FLOWERS. 

It is not my purpose here to give a long list of 
the plants, but only to make a limited selection. 
The first plant I shall mention has long been 
known, bnt now seldom seen in private gardens. 
I allude to the Catananohe. Of this there are 
two varieties, alba and bioolor. It is a perennial, 
and, like some other plants of that olaae, if the 
seeds are sown early in the spring the seedlings 
will flower the same season. I like the Cata¬ 
nanohe, because the flowers are produced on 
long straight stems, so that one is able to use 
them with good effect in any kind of arrange¬ 
ment, and, besides, being quite bardy, it a ill 
grow in almost any soil, being indifferent about 
either drought or moisture, as it has long fleshy 
roots that go deep down in the ground. When 
the flowers are required in quantity it ia better 
to set out the plants rather olose together—from 
9 inohes to 1 foot apart eaoh way—as then the 
stems support eaoh other and keep erect. When 
each plant stands singly the flowers fall about 
and the stems get crooked. It will be understood 
that one variety is white and the other bine. 
All I need say further about them is that the 
flowers last well when out. 

Coreopsis lanceolata should be largely 
grown where out flowers are in demand. The 
flowers, being pale orange-yellow and borne on 
long stiff stalks, can be conveniently arranged in 
any desired position, giving a light and elegant 
effect. It is a perennial that is very easily raised 
from seed, but I have not been able to get the 
plants to flower the same year as sown. They, { 
however, oommenoe to bloom early the next 
summer, and if they are planted in good coil 
produce a suooeaaion of flowers until late in the 
autumn. I save a head or two of seed every 
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year, and sow it in the following spring. It ie 
best to raise the plants in a cold frame or green¬ 
house as the seed is rather small, but a friend of 
mine raised a good number by sowing in the 
open ground. As the plants come into bloom 
they will be all the better for having some 
supports to keep the stems erect. As the plants 
seed freely the faded flowers are better removed. 
If allowed to remain and form heads of seeds the 
plants will be weakened, and in consequence 
the flowers will get smaller towards autumn. 

Sweet 8ultan. —As compared with many other 
annuals, this may be considered little known. 
Yet there is no other annual grown that gives a 
longer succession of flowers, or that is more 
easily cultivated. The seed should not be sown 
until the first week in April, and then it should 
be put in the open ground where the plants are 
to flower, as the seedlings do not transplant 
well. A verv little seed will suffice, as the 
plants should be 9 inches apart each way. To 
grow these flowers well the soil must be dug up 
deeply and liberally manured. There are three 
varieties, white, purple, and yellow, the last 
mentioned being the best and most popular. 

Scabious. —The recent additions to the colours 
of this well-known annual should be the means 
of making it as popular as it was some years 
ago. The colours are not so striking, perhaps, 
as in some others of the same class; but they 
are sufficiently varied and bright to be of great 
servioe where a change of materials in the 
decorations are desired. The majority of the 
varieties produce their flowers on long, erect 
stems, which I think is a very desirable feature 
in flowers for cutting. Let the subject be ever 
so brilliant in colour, if we have to cut the 
plant about to get a sufficient length of 
stem to be serviceable, it loses much of its 
value. The seed of 8oabioua should be sown 
thinly in a pan or box of soil early in March, 
and the plants brought on in a greenhouse or 
frame. They will then flower through the late 
summer and autumn. 


Gaillardias are indispensable, because they 
are bright in colour as well as varied. The 
perennial kinds are quite hardy except in a 
oold day soil, and to get large flowers the plants 
should be taken up and divided every year in 
Maroh, and either have the soil manured or 
given a fresh position ; the latter plan is pre¬ 
ferable. J. C. Clarke. 


Making a garden.— There is a three- 
oornered piece of Grass-land at the back of house; 
about eight years ago it was used as a garden. 
Can I make two borders and some beds, leaving 
Grass and paths, as I want to remove some Rasp¬ 
berries from another part of garden to one 
of the borders I make against a wall ? I use the 
beds for Radishes, Onions, eto. What manure 
should be used for borders and beds ? They get 
early morning and midday sun. Can I put 
Strawberries at foot of raspberries ?— North 
Country. 

*,* There should be no difficulty in doing as 
yon desire. Have the ground dug over as deep 
as a spade will go, turning the turf in, and also 
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working in at the same time a moderate quantity 
of half-decayed manure. Leave the spaces for 
the walks, etc , untouohed. Almost anything 
In the way of vegetables, etc., can be grown, and 
Raspberries and Strawberries also will thrive, 
bnt the ground for these also should be manured 
and made quite firm after planting. Strawberries 
will grow in the shade of Raspberries, bat the 
fruit will be late, and they succeed better in a 
bed by themselves. 


OABDHV WORK." 


Conservatory. 

Where Acacias are planted out in the borders they make 
grand objects when well developed. Many of them will 
now be snowing flowers. Several, including Drummond! 
and platyptera,are in flower, the latter having been in bloom 
for some time. After flowering they require rather severe 
pruning to put them into shape, and plenty of syringing 
during summer. Acacias planted out are only suitable for 
large, lofty houses. For small houses they must be grown 
in pots. There are plenty of blossoms now. but those most 
appreciated are the large masses of Narcissus of various 
kinds, including the old varieties known in cottage gardens 
as Daffodils. Strong bulbs of these force with the greatest 
eaae, and when the Roman Hyacinths are grown in masses 
in large pots they are very effective. Our last lot of these 
charming bulbs are now Just in blossom and are more 
valuable for cutting purposes than the large-flowered 
varieties. Our bulbs were planted thickly Id 8-inch pots, and 
etoodin aoold-house withoutplungingoranyoovering at all. 
Thousands of our Daffodils and other bulbs are started in the 
same way. The woik of plungiog and covering with ashes 
or Cocovnut-flbre is thus avoided, and the flowers are just 
as fine and well-developed. They get no heat, but are 
placed in a cool-house till well established and some growth 
has been made. Pelargoniums and Cinerarias must be 
kept free from insects, and vapourising with nicotine seems 
to offer the best chance of keeping the plants clean. 
Fumigating with Tobacco-paper as it used to be carried on 
in large gardens Is horrible work. I always dread* d 
smoking nights; but vapourising can be done without 
trouble or inoonreuience, and the dreadful stench of foul 
Tobacco-smoke in your clothes for hours after smoking a 
greenhouse may become a thing of the past. Tuberous 
Begonias should be looked over, and those showing signs 
cf growth shaken out and repotted. Guttings may be 
taken from choice varieties, cutting away a small bit of 
the tuber at the earns time to make speedy work of the 
rooting. Specimen Fuchsias should be put into shape, and 
when signs of movement appear in the buds shake out and 
repot. Plants from wh:cn catlings were wanted would 
have been placed in heat early in January, as it is beet to 
get cuttings in early. 


Hard-wooded Plante. 

New Holland and Gape plants will be very Interesting 
now. Good specimens of Boronias, Pimeleas, Tetrathecae, 
Eriostemone, and others which used to be found iu every 
good garden are now comparatively rare. Heaths and 
Epacrises are mere or lees in evidence, especially the easily 
grown winter-flowering sorte, but a representative col¬ 
lection of Heatb9 and a suitable house given up to them 
would always be an attractive feature. Hard-wooded 

f lants are not difficult or expensive to grow when one 
uows bow, but in their successful culture small details 
carry much weight They will not submit to the rough 
and ready treatment often given to soft-wooded plants. 
A “ Geranium ” or Fuchsia may be left to get dry', and 
the leaves all welted down before the man oomee along 
with the water-pot,but this kind of carelessness will not do 
In the case of Heaths, Asaleas, and New Holland plants; 
but a man with hie head screwed on right will meet with 
no difficulties he cannot easily surmount. Among the 
necessities are moderate fire-heat. Night temperature, 
45 degs. to 50 degs, nearer 45 degs. than 50 dege, will do 
beet, with freer ventilation in mild weather. Fern soil for 
potting is ohiefly beet quality peat. Water just at the 
time it is required and sufficient to moisten all the ball. 


Stove. 

Get on with the necessary repotting and propagating. 
Row seeds of Gloxinias, Streptocirpus, and BaintpauUa 
ionaatba. I referred to this charming little blue-flowered 
Gesneriaceous plant from East Africa some time ago, and 
this being a good time to sow seeds I return to It again to 
further recommend it for the small stove or warm green¬ 
house. It may be grown as easily as the Gloxinia, and 
requires the same treatment; it may be propagated from 
leaves. Seedlings bloom the earns season if sown early. 
Night temperature, 65 dege. Give a little air when the sun 
gets oat warm. 

Planting Melons. 

Wherever planted, whether in low, span-roofed houses 
or in pits or frames, or the old hot-bed system, it is 
neoeeeary to bear in mind that the roots require a firm 
root-run, and that the beat soil for Melons is a good holding 
loam, adding a little bone-meal or any artificial which it 
may be deeirable to use when the crop of fruit has been 
set and secured. Melons must have steady warmth, 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere, and this for early 
Melons is best secured by planting in a low, well-heated 
house. Melons should not be shaded, unless for a few hours 
after planting. When ones established they sheu'd be 
exposed to all the sunlight there is, air being given, when 
necessary, to secure firm, hard foliage that will be proof 
against red-epider. Frequent top-dressings of loam are 
beneficial, and the roots may be kept moist till the fruit 
begins to ripen, then water should be withheld, os the 
flavour will suffer. 

Window Gardening. 

As bulbs go out of flower place them in oold frames for 
a time, and afterwards plant out in garden. They will be 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Qarden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than tit. tot? indicated with squatty good 
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of no use tor forcing again—at least, suoh thiags as 
Hyacinths and Tulips. Freeaias, if taken care of, will come 
on again. Rig up a box in a sunny window for striking 
cuttings. Have it deep enough so that it can be oovered 
with a square of glass when the cutting-pots are placed 
inside. Gut down all leggy and straggling plants, and put 
In the cuttings. A somewhat similar contrivance Will do 
for raising seedlings. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Now that everything, including bulbe and spring 
fl ow e rs generally, are on the move, and ttaetr wh e reabout s 
can be eeen, the borders may be pointed over with the 
fork; this lets in the air and sweetens and pulv e r is es the 
surface-soil. Never use a spade among bulbe or oboloe 
herbaceous plants; this is a common cause of eo many 
choice plants disappearing. It may reasonably be asked— 
Are we, then, never to dig our borders ? Certainly; they 
must be dug, and dug very deeply, but it should be done 
in the beginning, before the border is planted, and again in 
about three or, at the most, four years, and this deep 
digging and replanting should be repeated as often as is 
necessary. Roses are moving, and many amateurs are 
asking anxiously—Shall we prune or wait till the usual 
time f During the time of my reoolleotion we have had 
winters as mild, and Roses making as much growth, but, 
judging from experience, it Is safer to wait, and cut back 
as tar ae possible to dormant buds next month (March). 
Roses growing on warm, sheltered borders—and I have 
generally planted a few in such positions for early flowers 
—may be pruned shortly, and, of course, Roses and other 
creepers on walls may be dressed and trained. Those who 
have not yet sowed Sweet Peas may start a few in pots in 
the greenhouse. All kinds of herbaceous plants may be 
transplanted now. 


Pralt Garden. 

Early Vines, where the drapes are ready for thinning, 
will require more nourishment. Most growers are becoming 
alive to the importance of this. The number of artificial 
manure makers now is legion, and still they come. I know 
one good grower who does not believe in artificials, but he 
bee access to au unlimited supply of cow-manure, and he 

f riles this several inches thick on bis inside borders, and 
ets the hose play over it when the Vines require water; 
but we all oannot do this, and have to resort to artificials. 
No one need be afraid to plant fruit-trees if they 
wish to; only at this season I do not think I should 
send a long way for them. I have always found, whatever 
county I have been In, fruit and other trees of the best 
quality can be obtained within a radius of fifty miles, and 
a journey of that nature Is only a flea-bite at any time. 
Those who are in doubt about the condition of their Apple- 
trees, as regards winter-moth or Godlin moth, had better 
give tbelr trees a wash with Sunlight-soap, rather strong, 
and a dusting with lime. 

Vegetable Garden. 

We are in the midst of seed sowing. First crops have 
been in some time, and succession Peas. Lettuces, Brussels 
Sprouts, Onions, Leeks, Parsnipi, Parsley, Spinach, Broad 
Beans, etc., may go In as the land is suitable. It Is too 
soon yet to sow Turnips on anything but the very smallest 
scale, but a row or so on the early border will be useful. 
It will be understood, of course, that it we have a dry 
spring they must be mulcbei and watered, or the roots 
will be hot aod tough. The mild winter has been of 
advantage to the slugs and snails, who have extended their 
travels considerably, but their way may easily be stopped, 
and transferred elsewhere, by scattering a few sifted coal 
ashes among the plants; they fear to face the sharp edges 
of the bits of cinder, and, I suppose, go elsewhere. Every 
bit of vacant land should be manured and got into con¬ 
dition. There are not so many bare fallows in gardens as 
there used to be. The land requires no rest if well done 
by and a proper rotation kept up. A change of work is as 
good as a rest, and this holds good with plants as with 
human beings, and I have experienced this many hundreds 
of timet. & Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

While the fine weather continues finish digging all that I 
part of the garden not yet turned over. The open weather 
we are experiencing should be taken advantage of, and all 
the remaining shrubs and trees planted without delay. 
Continue to plant all creepers suitable for town gardens, 
and for this purpose nothing seems to succeed as well m 
the Ivies. These may be obtained in great variety, but of 
oourse the more robust sorte should be selected. Right in 
the heart of big towns the Iviee grow most vigorous!}’, 

E rovlding, of oourse, that the soil in which they are planted 
i enriched with some nicely rotted manure, and the 
portion of the garden allocated to this purpose is deeply 
dug and the manure thoroughly incorporated. The 
Ivy appears to be able to resist the evil influences of the 
emoke end dirt equally as well as that capital evergreen 
shrub, the Auouba japonic*, the variegated form of it 
being invaluable for beautifying town garden*. Other 
’ creepers, such as Ampelopsis Veitchi. A. Hoggi, and the old 
Ampelopeia, better known as the Virginian Creeper, are 
capital subjects for covering walla and balconies. The 
atone areas of many houses are made to look quite 
□ice during the summer months if such subjects as the 
Ampelopsis be planted in tubs in good soil. Clematis 
| Jackmanl and 0. Jaokmani superba flower most freely 
if planted in good soil. Established plants should now be 
pruned back to about two thirds of last year's growth. 
The mild weather we are now enjoying is starting many 
of them into growth. This is the time to shorten and trim 
all superfluous growths of the Virginian Creeper and train 
them in the desired form. AU lawns in which the growth 
is weakly should reoeive a plight top-dressing, the soU for 
the purpose being of a good character, with plenty of 
rotten matter added to it. Bare places in the lawn should 
be renewed with new pieces of turf, or, falling, this, the 
soil should be carefuUy stirred over, and, with the addition 
of some good compost, prepared for a sowing of lawn 
Grass-seed. Large pieces of nardy perennials may etill be 
divided and replanted, taking oars to mulch with rotten- 
manure in case of frost being experienced. Burn all litter, 
and Incorporate the revolting ash with the soil when dig¬ 
ging the garden. In the greenhouse and conservatory 


many things may be eeen to. Seeds may be sown of useful 
subjects for the outdoor garden for the summer display, 
such as Lobelia, the Tobacco-plant (Niootiana affinis), 
Violas, Verbenas, Balsams, and Petunias, each of which 
resist the impure atmospherio conditions very welL 
Dahlias may be propagated now; Fuchsias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and early Chrysanthemums too. Tuberous 
Begonias Should be placed in shallow boxes, and fust 
covered with some light compost, only just sprinkling 
overhead with water to assist them into growth. 

D. H Ofturm. 


THI COMING WHIR’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary from February 
t2nd to February 29th. 

Our work is forwarder than usual this year, and we haws 
been enabled to bestow more pains upon washing and 
dressing hardy fruit-trees, and more attention must bn 
given to this work if the trees are to produce heavy oropn 
of good fruit. We find Sunlight-soap very effective tar 
destroying all Unde of insects. A quantity of soap It 
weighed, and boiled in ten gallons of water In an old 
boiler, and when thoroughly dissolved It Is mixed with cold 
to lower its temperature to 120 degs. or so, and reduce its 
strength to 2 ox. to the gallon when ready for use. This 
may be used in any form pver fruit-trees; but 2 os. to the 
gallon will be too strong to use after the buds burst. Soma 
trees, after being syringed with the soap mixture, wen 
dusted over with lime. Lime would be useful to many 
fruit-trees. If Oherries fall off instead of ripening try a 
dressing of lime; but, from the evidence which constantly 
cornea under my notice, I am oOnvinoed that half the fruit- 
trees in the country are languishing for want of food. I 
was going past a garden of young fruit-trees last rammer, 
ohiefly Apples and Pears on dwarflog-etock. The trees 
had only been planted five years, and bad begun bearing 
the second season after planting, and since had never 
missed a crop of splendid fruit. Many of the trees am 
10 feet high—perfeot pyramids. The proprietor told me 
he attributed the health and fruitfulness of iLe trees to 
judicious manuring, and most of the manure came out of 
the cesspool, a pump from which oould be discovered in n 
corner near. I think our technical educational horticul¬ 
tural lecturers should make a strong point of the neoerslty 
for giving fruit* when they settle down into beerirg, man 
food. Tied and stopped Cucumbers in houses. Thinned 
early Grapes in pot vinery. We bave eurrounded the 
pots with a bag of wire-netting, filled with rich old tor*, 
and foi tided with artificial manuie. The roots soon * ork 
Into this out of the bottom of the pot*, and also over tte 
lop. It is wonderful how eager the roots of Vine* are for 
tbi 9 meal of old turf, dressed with bone meal and some 
other artificial. We use some lime in thinning, ard then 
anything eleo which oomee handy. The same manure will 
not always produce the same result, and this form? cne cf 
the dtiflculuee of profitable manuring. I have more Hum 
once given a very long price for a new manure that might 
have had some merit in the eyes of the enthcsiaetl> 
millionaire, but bad no value where results were weighed. 
Potted off a lot of seedling Ferns of various kind*. Will 
be kept close for some time to start them into growth. 
Planted a warm pit with dwarf French Beans. The pit ires 
filled with leaves for bottom-heat; on this was placet 
about 10 inohee of toil, and the Bi-ana planted in raw* 
13 inches apart, acrojs the pit. We have had very profit¬ 
able crops from this pit. Potatoes in frames bave had * 
little warm soil from the shed plaotd round the plants fit 
earth them up. 


BOBS& 

Various Rose qaeries (ft evert nd) — l, 
Your Rugosa Roses need very little pruning, 
except to remove the tips of stronger growth* 
The end of this month or early in March would 
be a good time. They naturally grow into a 
handsome bush, and flower from all growths 
equally well. 2, Rosa gigantea is presumed to 
be rather tender by many grower*, but if your 
position is a little sheltered there is no reason 
why you should not turn the plant out any tieee 
daring next month, eo long as a spell of severe 
weather does not aet in. Treat it the same us 
other climbing Roscb. 3, Flowering shrubs are 
■o varied in oharaoter that to describe correot 
treatment for thirty distinct kinds is difficult. 
As a rule, they flower b»t upon wood made the 
previous season. Th e ii especially the case with 
those producing long shoots, such as Berberis 
Darwini, Weigelas, Foraythias, and others. 
Thin out the wood without cutting away more 
than oun be helped of this new growth. If your 
plants are young they will need next to no 
pruning this season. 

Six beet climbing Roses ( w. n ).— 
It is not too late to plant Roses, but the sooner 
they are in the better. The ground is ranoh 
warmer than usual at this time of year, and then 
being every prospect of an early season, you 
should lose no more time. Two good rsd 
climbers are Reine Marie Henriette and G loirs 
de Margottin. Climbing Niphetos and Mada m s 
Alfred Oarriere are two good light ones, and far 
yellows you oannot boat William Alien Richard* 
son and Marie Van Houtte. Give them u good 
soil without plaoing manure in aotual oauduot 
with tb* roots when planting. 
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TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

THE MAPLES (ACERS). 

The Maples are all ornamental trees, and 
natives either of Europe, North America, or the 
temperate parts of Asia, including China and 
Japan. Among broad-leaved trees few families 
display greater variety or grow more rapidly 
under ordinary treatment than the Maples. 
Some of them, as Acer macrophyllum, erio- 
carpum (A. daaycarpum), neapolitanum, and the 
common Sycamore, form rapid growing, large, 
and lofty trees, whilst others, such as A. 
Monspessulanum, opulifolum, and Opulus, are 
only round-headed low trees. The beautiful 
Acer Lobeli assumes a pyramidal form somewhat 
resembling that of the Lombardy Poplar, while 
Acer creticum and A. heterophyllum are nearly 


southern coasts the Hydrangea attains dimen¬ 
sions little dreamed of in colder and less genial 
latitudes. Where olimate is suitaMe, a 
group on the outskirts of the lawn is hand¬ 
some, but crushed up amongst other shrubs 
the beauty of the Hydrangea is destroyed. 
There are several varieties, and amongst 
the better known ones are Otaksa, the flowers 
delicate pink ; Communis, rose-pink ; and 
Thomas Hogg, white. H. p&niculata is a shrub 
as familiar almost now as the oommon 
Hydrangea. Its variety grandiflora has much 
larger plumy panicles of white flowers than the 
parent. A group of it upon the lawn shows the 
wisdom of massing, the heavy bloom-panicles 
hiding almost the surface of leaves. To get 
such results as this new growth must be pro¬ 
moted by removing old shoots. H. paniculate 
is much thought of by the Japanese, in whose 


The Variegated Maple (Aoer Neguodo variegatum). 


evergreen, or quite so in mild seasons. Again, 
others have fine variegated foliage, as the one 
illustrated (Acer Negundo variegatum), or leaves 
as deep as the hue of a purple Beech, or so 
dissected as to resemble some of the smaller 
Ferns. The leaves of many of them, too, just as 
they fall in the autumn, either change to a 
bright crimson, golden-yellow, or chestnut- 
brown, clothing the trees in brilliant colours, 
which only the American Oaks can rival. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREE8 
AND SHRUBS. 

The Hydrangea. —When travelling through 
the country in the autumn months, the Hydran¬ 
gea tells with strong effect, a cloud of colour 
coming from big bushes of the ordinary H. hor- 
tensis. In northern, Welsh^und other gardens 
I have seen splendid pioturA ol ^by |th* 


land of flowers it grows wild. There are other 
Hydrangeas, as the Oak leaved (H. queroifolia), 
H. chinensis, H. Thunbergi, H. virens, but 
readers are advised to think first of the oom¬ 
mon Hydrangea and ite varieties, and H. 
paniculata. 

Leycesteria Formosa, a distinot and pleasing 
shrub from the Himalayas. It is usually from 
2 feet to 5 feet in height, but sometimes more. 
The flowers purple and white. But the bracts 
are conspicuous by reason of their purple oolour, 
enclosing berries of the same rich hue. It is for 
the sake of its berries that the Leycesteria is 
sometimes planted as a covert for pheasants, 
which appreciate the purple fruit. Few shrubs 
are better for planting near to trees than the 
Leycesteria. 

Box Thorn (Lycium).—The Box Thorns are 
shrubs of rapid growth, and conspicuous for 
the profusion of orange-scarlet berries that 


enrich the graceful shrubs. They are of very 
vigorous growth, and quickly cover an arbour 
with their slender shoots. The most familiar 
kind is L. europaeum, which is often seen on 
cottage walls. The others are similar to this, 
as L. chinense and L. barb&rum, which I was 
delighted to see in splendid vigour on Kingacote- 
railway station in Sussex, a plant covering much 
space in this sheltered station, and brilliant with 
a thousand crimson fruite. The 

Daisy-trees are the Olearias, with which the 
Eurybias are synonymous. These delightful 
shrubs come from Australia and New Zealand, 
the best known being O. Haasti, which is fre¬ 
quently seen in gardens. It is hardy in most 
counties, and is easily recognised by its bushy 
habit; the leaves deep green, and in late 
summer oovered with thousands of Daisy-like, 
white, yellow-centred flowers. 0. insigne, O. 
dentata, O. Gunniana, O. macrodonta, O. 
stellata, and 0. ramulosa, are all of dis¬ 
tinct aspect, and interesting garden shrubs 
in favoured districts. 

Pauiajwnia imperialis. — We should 
see. this tine-leaved tree more frequently 
if its large soft mauve-purple flowers were 
less apt to suffer from spring frosts. It is 
a Japanese tree, and often very handsome 
in the Isle of Wight and warm coast 
gardens, where the spikes of blossom oan 
attain perfection. The leaves are strik¬ 
ingly handsome, and measure even over 
a foot in length. The Paulownia is a true 
tree, attaining a height of 40 feet under 
favourable conditions. 

Pernettyas I mention for the beauty of 
their berries. These dwarf shrubs are 
hardy, and delight in a peaty soil, in many 
8urrey gardens attaining considerable size 
from the light peaty character of the 
ground. They are evergreen, and through 
the winter made gay with a profusion of 
berries, like small Cherries, and varying 
greatly in colour, some creamy-white, 
otbeis deeper purple, orimson, and even 
rose. E. T. C. 


Twelve good Rhododendrons. 

—The following choice varieties of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons may be relied upon for giving 
satisfaction where new beds are being 
formed. The colours are very telling, the 
constitution of the plants good, and the 
habit of growth dense. Baroness Schrcvder, 
delicate white, finely spotted; Countess of 
Clancarty, beautiful light crimson, a 
magnificent truss ; Esrl of Shannon, fine 
deep crimson, showing well in the distance 
among lighter colours ; Frederick Waterer, 
another of the crimsons, very fiery, extra 
good constitution ; Helen Waterer, a pure 
white flower, with a crimson margin, very 
telling ; John Waterer, a deep, glowing 
trimson, extra free bloomer, plant very 
vigorous ; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, a rose- 
coloured flower, with numerous chocolate 
spots, delicately beautiful; Michael Wa¬ 
terer, rosy-scarlet, a very bright flower of 
large size, plant vigorous and foliage extra 
dense ; Mrs. John Clutton, probably the 
best white in cultivation, very telling in 
the distance, especially when associated 
with scarlet sorts ; Purity, a good white 
variety, with a faint yellow eye, an uncom¬ 
mon and distinct flower ; Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, a very showy bright rose 
flower, with yellow centre, indispensable ; 
William Ewart Gladstone, very rich rosy-crim¬ 
son, an immense truss ; it should be in even the 
smallest collection.—J. 


Various queries ( Ultima Thult). — 1, 
Marshal Niel cannot be truly designated a 
hardy Rose. In very few parts of the country 
does it thrive to any extent in the open air. It 
oertainly could not be expected to succeed 
where a Clematis Jackm&ni (an exceptionally 
vigorous and hardy plant, by the way) had 
failed. We should advise you to try either a 
Gloire de Dijon or Aim4e Yibert (white). 2, 
Primnlaa (Chinese) can be raised in a sunny 
window in May or June, and the plants, with 
care, will flower well, if late, but they would do 
better if raised earlier and grown under glass. 
3, If fresh seed oan be obtained Pampas Grass 
is easily raised in this way, but it takes several 
years to obtain a good flowering specimen from 
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seed. 4, Some of the finest kinds of dw&rf 
Asters are the dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
the dwarf Viotoria, and dwarf Paeony-flowered. 
The Comet is also a much admired olass, 
but the plants grow 15 inches to 18 inches in 
height. 5, The blossoms of Melons to be ferti¬ 
lised are easily known by the small undeveloped 
fruits immediately beneath them. 6, Lady 
Lawrence and L. Canning are the best late 
white Chrysanthemums. 


ORCHIDS. 


Sphagnum, with some small knobs of charcoal. 
Much soil is not necessary—is, indeed, likely to 
be injurious, and that which is employed should 
be firmly pressed in round the roots. A high 
temperature during the growing time is unneces¬ 
sary, the plants thriving well in the cool-house ; 
but in the winter season they like a rather 
higher temperature, such as suits Coclogynes. 
Those who have a house which is maintained at 
about 55 degs. during the dull months of the 
year may hope to succeed well with this charm¬ 
ing little Orchid.— Byfleet. 


ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 

Orchids, both epiphytal and terrestrial, from 
the time of their introduction into this country 
have always been highly appreciated, and the 
Love for these plants which existed many 
years ago has steadily increased. Although a 
great deal has been said of and written on the cul¬ 
tivation of Orchids, yet we find from experience 
that many gentlemen who would like to take 
up their culture always approach the subject 
with a certain amount of trepidation ; but no 
such fears need be entertained, providing those 
who take them in hand have a real liking for 
them and a determination to persevere. The 
very first question whioh naturally arises in the 
mind of the ordinary amateur is—What class of 
Orchids shall I commence with ? As a rule, he 
selects those Andean species, theOdontoglossums. 
The next question is—What kind of house is best 
suited for their requirements ? A few remarks 
concerning this may be of service to those who 
are about to commence the cultivation of Odon- 
toglossumi, and have no special convenience for 
so doing. It is by no means necessary to ereot 
elaborate or costly structures, and as regards the 
form of the house, a great deal depends on the 
locality, whether the atmosphere be dry or 
humid. 

For a damp and moist situation a decided 
preference should be given to a span-roofed 
house built in a north and south direction. It 
could of course be constructed to any length ; one 
about 60 feet would be large enough for a good 
sized collection, and this length may very 
advantageously be divided into two parts, having 
about 40 feet for the plants coming from the 
highest elevations, while the remaining 20 feet 
could be conveniently used for the warmth- 
requiring species. If such a house be decided on, 
do not build it too large, tolerably low-roofed 
houses are best, say from 7 feet to 8 feet high, 
and about 12 feet wide. No two houses should 
be built side by side, but each should be at con¬ 
siderable distance apart, so as to allow ample 
room for bottom ventilation. It is now pretty 
generally understood amongst Orchid growers of 
long experience that Odontoglossums, as a rule, 
do not succeed for long together in dry localities 
unless some means be provided to counteract the 
prevailing aridity in the atmosphere. To supply 
this demand a lean-to house, facing north or 
north-east, is to be recommended. In such a 
position a cool, humid atmosphere can easily be 
maintained even during the hottest weather. It 
may not be out of place here to add that some of 
the strongest and best grown plants of the 
present day are to be found in lean-to houses 
situated as indicated above. A propon of this 
remark, we recently saw, when visiting an 
amateur’s collection in Surrey, a magnificent, 
well-grown lot of Odontoglossum crispum in a 
house with a north aspect, one beautiful specimen 
being especially noticeable. The plant had a 
very strong Bpike, with eleven branches, alto¬ 
gether carrying between seventy and eighty 
blooms. The success attained in this house is 
not a temporary one, the plants having been 
cultivated therein for several seasons past. In 
constructing the houses it is essential that pro¬ 
vision be made for thorough ventilation, 
both at the bottom, a trifle above the ground 
line, and at the apex of the roof. W. B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 

This is an Orohid every amateur should grow. 
It is perhaps better known under the name of 
0. Alexandra, but its correct name is 0. cris¬ 
pum. The flowers vary greatly in the many 
forms, some pure white, others spotted more or 
less profusely, and there is a great difference, 
too, in their size. It is easily grown in a cool- 


FERNS. 

VARIEGATED FERN8 FOR THE WARM- 
HOUSE. 

Few subjects look better than variegated Ferns 
when grown in a warm-house. It is in the 


genus 

Pteris that the most useful as well 


the 



Flower (spotted) of Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandra). 


house, and is very free-bloomiDg, its graceful 
racemes being welcome in the choicest 
decorations. 


Sophronitis grandiflora. — Although 
one of the smallest of Orchids this Sophronitis is 
remarkably effective, and its decorative value is 
enhanoed by the faot that the brilliant flowers 
are produoed when the days are at their shortest. 
It thrives best in baskets or shallow pans sus 
pended near the Mass in,a c^a^ft of peat and 




Orchid queries (Ignoramus, Croydon ).— 
Your Dendrobium thyrsiflorum should be placed 
in pots just large enough to hold them for one 
season, tying the long pseudo-bulbs to strong, 
neat Bticks to keep the plants firm, which is an 
important point towards the establishment of 
the plants. D. Wardianum Lowi and D. primu- 
linum giganteum may be placed in open Teak- 
wood baskets or shallow pans, that may be sus¬ 
pended close to the roof glass. Whichever is 
selected, they should be small in proportion to 
the size of the plants, using nothing at first but 
clean crocks to fix them firmly with. The 
orocks in which the plants are placed should be 
very sparingly watered, and as soon as young 
roots are seen pushing from the base of the 
bulbs, and the new growths fairly started, peat 
and Sphagnum Moss should be packed firmly 
around them ; intermix small pieces of crock or 
brick with the compost to prevent stagnation. 
Pot firmly, and allow plenty of drainage, with 
about an inch of material for the plants to root 
in. Until growth and root action have com¬ 
menced your greenhouse temperature will suit 
them. Afterwards they should be given the 
highest temperature available. When in full 
growth the plants should be thoroughly watered 
each time the compost becomes ary; but 
towards its completion water must be carefully 
and gradually reduced. Your Cypripediums 
should be plaoed on the shady side of the house, 
and the reverse for the Cattleya citrina. The 
former will require oopious waterings at all 
time; but as regards the Cattleyas, very little 
is necessary, even when in full growth; afford 
just sufficient to keep the bulbs plump. “The 
Amateur Orohid Cultivator’s Guide Book” would 
suit you. It may be obtained from the author, 
H. A. Burberry, Ethel House, King’a-heath, 
Birmingham. 


most striking Ferns requiring stove temperature 
are found. As regards beauty and richness of 
colour, there is no other variegated Fern whi-^h 
can bear comparison with 

P. tricolor, one of the most charming Ferns 
ever introduced into cultivation. Although 
this really handsome plant has been known in 
collections for upwards of thirty yean, it is only 
now and then that we hear of someone having 
succeeded in growing it to perfection, and 
in most cases this happens seemingly without 
anything special in the way of cultivation. Its 
well-being evidently depends more on local or 
climatio influences than on skilful 
treatment. As a proof of this, 
it may be stated that in soma 
places where formerly this beauti¬ 
ful Fern was thriving it will now 
hardly grow, in spite of unchanged 
treatment ; whereas, in other 
places, where for years it only 
contrived to exist, it occasionally 
makes a sudden burst, and for a 
season or so grows apace. In the 
form and habit of this plant it 
resembles P. aspericaulis so closely 
as to leave no doubt as to its being 
a variegated form of that Fern, 
from which it is distinguished 
principally by the brilliant colour 
of the fronds, which sometimes 
attain 2 feet in length. These 
when young are of a purplish-red 
or bright rose colour, and when 
mature their leaflets are of a vivid 
dark green at their edges, while 
their basal part is silver-grey, 
their midrib being of a permanent 
bright purplish colour. The 
diversity of colours in the fronds 
in different stages of development 
at the same time on each plant 
greatly adds to its beauty. If 
P. aroyrka lacks the brilliancy 
of the form above described, it may, on the 
other hand, olaim to be perhaps the most 
useful of variegated Ferns where size is of some 
consideration. It is by far the moat useful of 
the two East Indian forms, and is particularly 
well adapted for pot culture for decoration, its 
gracefully arching fronds under liberal treatment 
frequently exceeding 4 feet in length. On account 
of its remarkably well defined and striking varie¬ 
gation it is most effective, as the large band of 
silvery-white in the centre of its fronds and leaf¬ 
lets forms a most pleasing contrast with the 
lively green by which it is surrounded in every 
part of the plant. Although sometimes recom¬ 
mended for growing in a cool-house, where it 
thrives very well during the summer, this use¬ 
ful specieB evidently requires a higher tempera¬ 
ture during the winter ; its dislike to cold is 
clearly indicated by the brownish colour which 
its fronds, even when mature, assume under 
cool t reatment in winter. 

P. Victoria: is a remarkably slender acd 
graceful plant of Bmall dimensions, producing 
two entirely distinct sorts of fronds, the barren 
ones being few in number, small and prostrate, 
while the fertile ones, upright and abundant, 
are 12 inches to 15 inches long and composed cf 
narrow leaflets about a quarter of an inch broad. 
They are particularly attractive on account of 
their silver markings, whioh are conspicuous 
throughout the plant. Although it reproduces 
itself freely from spores, this Fern is given to 
variation, and some of the seedlings raised from 
it are thoroughly distinct; thus, for instance, is 
May’s 

P. Reginje, which is of much more vigorous 
constitution, and in which the variegation ruDS 
in narrow stripes to the margins of the leaflets, 
showing very little, if any, of the green border 
noticeable in P. Victor^. P. Regime orisUts 
is another form with beautifully and distinctly 
variegated foliage of a more slender nature and 
very elegant habit on account of its fronds beiflj 
prettily and regularly crested. 
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P. nobills, or, as it is more commonly called, 
Doryopteris nobilis, is another handsomely 
variegated Fern requiring stove temperature. 
It is a native of Southern Brazil, and, so far as 
general appearance is concerned, totally dif* 
ferent from other Pterises. Its fronds, borne 
on naked, wiry stalks, vary considerably as 
regards shape and size, according to the age of 
the plant on which they are produced. In its 
young state it only produces single, heart-shaped 
fronds. They are of a bright green colour, and 
with broad, bright green, slightly undulated 
segments, ornamented throughout their centre 
with a broad white band, which gradually 
diminishes in intensity towards the edges. 

To the above list of variegated Ferns may 
also be added the variegated forms of Selagi- 
nellas, as they are closely related and thrive 
under the same treatment. Besides the golden 
and the silver forms of the common Selaginella, 
respectively called 8. Kraussiana aurea and 
S. K. variegata, which during the winter require 
to be kept close to the light in order to prevent 
their damping off, the most popular, the moat 
useful, and the best known is 8. Martensi varie¬ 
gata. This variety has retained the habit and 
vigour of the typical plant, which is of erect 
habit, but the dark green leaves which clothe 
the succulent stems, which on their underside 
produce a great quantity of roots, are profusely 
blotched with creamy-white—a character which, 
though not quite constant, is readily reproduced 
by mean of cuttings, which root freely in a light, 
porous soil and a warm, moist atmosphere. 


or less like the male of the Tortoise Scale (see 
figure), and bearing no resemblance to their 
spouses. When in that state, which corresponds 
to the grub or caterpillar in other insects, the 
males and females 


alike 

_ reached, 

observed in the females, but the males form aslight 
covering over themselves (see figure of Tortoise 
Scales), within which they undergo their chaDge 
to the winged or perfect state. The young of 
the Tortoise Scales are fiat and oval (see figure), 
and are provided with three pair of legs, a pair 
of antennro or feelers, and a proboscis or sucker, 
from which they can protrude four fine hair¬ 
like organs, with which they pierce the tissues 
of the plants, and enable the suckers to draw off 
their juices. The insects, when in this state of 
existence, are so inconspicuous that plants are 
often badly infested with them before their pre- 
are tolerably active 
Having found a 


difference 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

Scale Insects and Mealy-bug. 

The insects whioh form this family are probably 
the most interesting which exist—interesting 
to cultivators of plants on account of the injury 
they do to many kinds of plants, and to natura- 


sence is detected, and they 
and wander about the plant. w 

suitable position, they affix themselves to it by 
thrusting their proboscis into the leaf or stem. 
There they remain, gradually increasing in size, 
and in the case of the females their legs cease to 
grow, and they lose all power of locomotion. 
The skin of the back hardens, and the form of 
the insect becomes more rounded, and its body 
becomes a mass of eggs. As these are expelled 
the body shrivels, and when all the eggs are 
laid the insect dies, the dead, hardened skin 
serving as a shelter to the eggs. When plants 
in glasshouses are free from these pests, the best 
way of preventing them from being infested 
with them is to examine any fresh plants which 
may be introduced with the greatest care, even 
if they have come from the houses of your 
dearest friend, and if any sign of their being 
attacked by these insects should appear, they 
should be thoroughly cleansed with one of the 
following insecticides : Kerosene emulsion—soft- 
soap 1 pint, 1 quart hot water, \ pint of kerosene 
oiL Stir until all are thoroughly mixed, and 
then dilute with two quarts of water. Be care¬ 
ful not to use this liquid when the oil begins to 
separate from the water, or use the extract 
from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips and 1*2 lb. soft-soap 
to 100 gallons of water. The full-grown scales 
should be rubbed off, so that the insecticides 
may reach the eggs or young scale which may 
be beneath them. Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
Orange-trees, Vines, Oleanders, when grown 
under glass, the stems and young shoots of 
Peach, Nectarine, and Plum-trees, Vines, and 
Roses are often infested, and plants which do 
not annually shed their leaves, such as Orange- 
trees, Oleanders, India-rubber plants, and Ferns, 
often have their leaves infested, as well as their 
stems and shoots. Peach and Plum-trees, Rose, 
Gooseberry, and Currant-bushes, 
and Cotoneasters are often at¬ 
tacked when grown out-of-doors, 
v The full - grown soales much 

resemble buds or slight swellings 
in the shoots, and in the oase of 
1. t qTO- Ferns the spores on the under- 

side of the fronds. The other 
kinds of scales must be described 
in my next paper. G. S. S. 

\ ' 2415. — Boronlas. — “ Alice 

Foote ” does not say whioh of the 
. ] x Beronias she has come into pos- 

]/ - EeBsion of ; but from the fact of 

them being in bloom so early one 
y\ / would imagine it to be B. pinnata, 

Jy which is one of the earliest to 

bloom, having a scent similar to 
that of the Hawthorn. It is a mis¬ 
take to subject these plants to a 
temperature so high as 60 degs., 
except in spring when breaking 
into growth. They require pot¬ 
ting annually after the top growth 
is completed in a compost con¬ 
sisting of good fibry peat and 
and silver-sand, with a few pieces of charcoal in 
the bottom of the pots. There are two most 
important things to be observed in the culture 
of Boronias. 1, That the soil is well rammed in 
the pots, which must be well drained. 2, That 
when they are transferred from the greenhouse 
to the open air, say in July to the end of Sep¬ 
tember, they should not be exposed to the full 
influence of the sun nor heavy storms. This 
will injure their leaves, which will deprive them 
of a large amount of the delicious fragrance of 
the next season V bloom#G. 


Mussel Scale. Fig. 1. Female, upperside (magnified); 
Fig. 2, Female, underside (magnified); Fig. 3, Branch 
with Scale (natural size). 


lists from their peculiar formation, and the 
remarkable difference whioh exists in appear¬ 
ance between the sexes; so great is it that no 
one unacquainted with the peculiarities of these 
insects would ever imagine that they had any 
relationship at all (see figure of Tortoise Scale). 
There are a great number of different kinds of 
scale insects, some of which can only be found 
on certain plants ; others, less fastidious, attack 
various kinds. Most of the species are not 
natives of this oountry, consequently plants 
grown in the open air do not suffer so much 
from the attacks of these insects as those under 
glass ; but among them are the Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Peach, Gooseberry, Currant, Rose, Gorse, 
Ash, and Sycamore. Scale insects may be 
roughly divided into three groups : The Tortoise 
or Turtle Scales belonging to the genus Leoa- 
nium, which gradually change their form until 
the female more resembles a miniature Tortoise, 
or a wart or knob on the plant it is living on, 
than anything else; the Mussel or Oyster 
Scales, the females of which are enclosed in an 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

There are no more popular plants in our gardens 
and conservatories than these gorgeous Begonias; 
whether displayed in a border on a well-kept 
lawn (where they exoel all other bedding plants 
in effeot), or in pots, baskets, or window-boxes 
in our rooms. The single varieties, beautiful as 
they are, cannot oorapare with the magnificent 


bear hundreds of exquisite blossoms at the same 
time on many branched racemes, with light 
foliage, the leaves being much smaller than those 
of the other large-flowered varieties. 

These Manvette Begonias are invaluable for 
bedding out, as well as for decorative purposes. 
Their blooms are about the size of ordinary 
Carnations, and are continuous throughout the 
summer until October frosts cut them down. 

The tubers can then be taken up and stored 
in dry sand in any frost proof place until 
spring arrives, when they sprout (like Potatoes) 
if placed on a tray of moist sandy soil in the 
sunshine. 

The tubers should then be potted singly 
(using small pots), and brought on to flower 
early by giving them alight warmth. They will, 
however, do well in a window, or in the open 
air as soon as all danger of frost is over ; in 
fact, these Begonias will accommodate them¬ 
selves to their surroundings in a surprising way 


Tortoise Scale. Fig. 1, Female (magnified); Fig. 2, Male (magnified); 
Fig. 3, Male cocoon (magnified); 4 and 5, Larva (magnified); 0, Branch 
with larva, females and male cocoons (natural size). 


outer skin or covering, which is not part of the 
insect, but is composed to a great extent of the 
skin which the insect has shed (see figure of 
Mussel Scale). These two groups of insects lay 
their eggs beneath the shelter of their bodies or 
skins. The third group are those, which, like 
the Camellia Scale, lav their eggs in a long train 
behind them, covered with a cottony down. 
There are besides several species, such as the 
mealy-bug, which cannot be classed among either 
of the three groups. The fully-developed males 
in this family are small two-winged insects more 
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FRUIT. 

THE BEST CHERRIES. 

There are plenty of good Cherries, which are 
split up into several classes, as Black Hearts, 
Red Hearts, or Bigarreau (nee cut), Red and 
Black Geans, and the same of Griottes. Of 
black Cherries Early Rivers’ and Black Eagle 
are superb fruits, the red-fruited Frogmore 
Early being also very popular. The Geans have 
heart - shaped fruit, and, as is well known, 
the Heart Cherries are favourite kinds, as Late 
Black, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black Tartarian, 
and Governor Wood. May Duke and Late 
Duke, two famous Cherries, belong to the 
Griotte section. We gave a lengthy article 
up^n sweet Cherries in Gardening, Jan. 11, 
1896, which should be carefully read by those 
who want to grow Cherries well. 

Pear Josephine de Mallnee.— Late 
Pears are not generally looked upon as a profit¬ 
able crop, and I have heard many market 
growers say that Pears are not wanted after 
cold weather sets in. Doubtless there is a much 
g eater demand for fresh fruit in hot than in 


18 inches of the ground, there are other varieties 
which seldom or never fail to grow and bear well 
in this form, Amongst Apples, Stirling Castle, 
Lane’s Prinoe Albert, Fearn’s Pippin, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, King of the Pippins, and Cellini 
may be named, while of Pears, Beurr4 Clairgeau, 
Beurro Capiaumont, Beurrd d’Aremburg, and 
Beurrd Giffard are good and reliable. If the 
wires to which the growths are trained are 
fixed at 2 feet from the ground, the bloom in 
spring is safer and the general appearance of 
the trees is not marred.—J. 

Culture of Melons {Melon). —In making 
your Melon-pit, or preparing bed for same, make 
the manure as solid as possible by ramming or 
treading ; many failures occur in frame culture 
by loose soil and manures, and if you can add 
leaves to the manure the heat is more lasting. 
Melons require a strong or heavy soil, that ap¬ 
proaching to clay being best, and on a manure- 
bed, as no manure should be placed in the soil, as 
the plants grow too much to leaf instead of 
fruiting freely. A little wood-ashes or old 
mortar-rubble may with 'advantage be mixed 
with the soil to make it porous ; but in this ease 
the soil must be well rammed when placing on 
the bed. As you wish for instructions as to 



The Bigarreau Oherry. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Henri, Park Villas, Maidenhead. 


cold weather ; but, as regards profit, I do not 
think there is much cause to complain of this 
excellent variety, which I find to be a vigorous 
grower, very prolific, succeeds admirably as an 
open bush tree, and, unlike many of the late 
Pears, does not fail to ripen. Its season is set 
down in catalogues from March to May, but 
ours are usually all ripe and gone soon after 
Christmas. Nevertheless, take it in all respects, 
it is one of the very beat Pears that can be 
grown, and I think anyone having a good lot to 
put on the Christmas market would alter their 
opinion as ti the profit of late Pears. It is 
strange how slow our fruit growers are to culti¬ 
vate what is really wanted—viz , varieties that 
come in when there is no fear of overstocked 
mvkets, for early Pears are such perishable 
f uits that it is useless multiplying them to an 
unlimited extent; but the case is quite different 
with the subject under notice, which ripens 
slowly, and lasts a long while in a partially 
ripened state, is handsome, of a clear skin, and 
good appearance, and plenty large enough for a 
firet-cla-:s dessert Pear. It ought to be planted 
by thousands for market supply.—J. G., Gos¬ 
port. 

Gordon Apples and Pears.— Although 
many of the choice kurtTBrof both thesl fruits do 
not thrive grown as Iprcioisyitt i£j j inches or 


varieties, we would add that it is advisable to 
give each plant about half a barrow-load of the 
soil at the Btart, and give more later on in the 
way of surface-dressings—a full load to a plant, 
bat given, say, a part just as the plants are 
showing fruit, and the remainder when the size 
of Walnuts. By these surface-dressings roots 
are encouraged, and there is less canker of stem ; 
it is essential to make the soil firm when 
adding to the bed, and to keep the stem clear, 
not covered like Cucumbers ; and in all cases 
keep the stem free of water when giving 
moisture. As to varieties, these are numerous, 
but you require short jointed, free-fruiting 
kinds, and of best quality, not mere size, and 
for your purpose we will give a few of each, 
green and scarlet. Gunton Orange is a very 
free, Bplendid frame fruit, but not large. It is 
of delicious flavour. Blenheim Orange is also 
good, but requires more heat, and for frame cul¬ 
ture Beauty of Sion is specially good, a medium 
sized fruit, well netted, a thin skin, and one of 
the earliest varieties grown. Little Heath, a 
large scarlet flesh, is also a good frame Melon, 
and the Golden Perfection. The most suitable 
green flesh varieties are Eastnor Castle, a good 
frame Melon, with great depth of flesh, free 
setting, and very rioh flavour. Hero of Isle- 
worth, a newer fruit, but noted for quality, an 


oblong-Bhaped fruit, having very little seed 
space, and a very short-join ted, free-cropping 
variety, this latter kind being noted for its com 
paot growth, many of the green varieties being 
straggling growers and shy setters. Sutton's 
Monarch is excellent. This last is large, of deli¬ 
cious flavour, and a grand frame Melon. 


DESSERT APPLES. 

Many of the Apples of recent introduction, 
although conspicuous for size and external 
beauty, certainly lack quality as compared with 
older varieties. This deficiency is more notice¬ 
able in the dessert varieties. Moreover, many 
of the newer kinds will not keep any time after 
they are ripe, while the cropping qualities and 
general constitution of the trees are not each &s 
to warrant their being freely planted in any but 
the most favoured districts. The earliest Apple 
I know of is the 

White Juneatino, whioh ripens about the 
end of June in the south, and the first week in 
July in the garden here. It is below medium 
size and creamy-white in colour, but I cannot say 
much for the flavour, it being rather too acid to 
be pleasant. It is, however, a most continuous 
cropper in any form, doing well with me as an 
espalier. The next to succeed it is 

Gladstone, but this, although handsome 
when exposed to the sun, is very disappointing, 
and even when eaten from the tree is often mealy 
and flavourless. One tree of it is quite sufficient 
in any garden. 

Lady Sudeley, somewhat recently intro- 
daced, is perhaps the handsomest dessert Apple 
ripening in early autumn, but, like the foregoing, 
it will not keep long, although if eaten within a 
week after being gathered it is crisp, juicy and 
excellent. My only experience of it is in the 
horizontal cordon form, where it grows freely 
enough, but fruits shyly, and from what I learn 
from other sources I am afraid its culture will 
never become general. Perhaps, however, it 
may crop better further south than with me. 
In my opinion that showy little Apple, 

Beauty of Bath, will be the early dessert 
variety of the future. Not only has it symme 
try, colour, and very good flavour, but the fruit 
will remain firm and juicy after the majority of 
autumn Apples have become useless. The tree 
bears well in any form, hundreds having been 
planted in the bush form during the last two 
years, the fruit from espaliers being quite a 
pioture. 

Worcester Pearmain was very popular for a 
year or two, but its treacherous character as a 
keeper was soon discovered, few market growers 
planting it now a-days. Perhaps the most re¬ 
liable dessert Apple, all points considered, is the 
old 

King of the Pippins. —It does well in any 
district, and quickly grows into a large tree. 
No fault can be found with the flavour, while it 
will keep in saleable condition for several 
months. As a rule, too much praise is accorded 

Cox’s Orange Pippin.— This Apple is very 
particular as to soil and locality, is slow in 
coming into bearing, while the blossom is 
extremely tender. Its caprioious character is 
proved by the fact that it is never seen in any 
quantity in the market. I have occasionally 
seen fair crops on light soils, and the flavour is 
of the finest. 

Ribston Pippin, esteemed by all for its rich 
aromatic flavour, seldom makes a large tree, as 
it usually falls a victim to canker in its worst 
form two or three years after being planted. 
The finest fruit is produced from espaliers grown 
in a sandy soil. 

Margil, a small Apple similar to Ribston in 
flavour, but superior in my opinion, is seldom 
met with now, its chief fault also being canker. 
If grown on a warm soil and lifted once or 
twice, say the second and fourth year after 
planting, this malady is not so likely to appear, 
the great point being to keep the roots near the 
surface. It should De worked on the Paradise 
stock. The only cure for canker is said by some 
to lie in lifting the trees and bringing old roots 
near the sun’s warmth ; but a practical fruit¬ 
grower assured me last year that he had dressed 
all his cankered Apple-trees with “soluble 
paraffin,” with the result that the malady 
entirely disappeared and a healthy and vigorous 
growth followed. . If this be so, these high- 
flavoured, thougn caprioious, Apples may yet 
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be grown with more certainty than heretofore. 
Really good late dessert Apples are, perhaps, 
the scarcest of all. 

Fearn’s Pippin, a constant cropper, in the 
way of Blenheim, is smaller, and suited to all 
climates. 

Spice d’Arcy, sometimes called Baddow 
Pippin, an Essex Apple, small, bat delicious, 
and a good bearer. 

Sturmer Pippin and Court Pendu Plat may 
be planted with confidence. The last-named is 
so late in blooming that it seldom gets injured 
by frost. I have seen good showy and well- 
flavoured fruit from trees about Bury St. 
Rdmund’s. It keeps sound and plump till 
May. 

King of Tompkins County, an American 
Apple, large, showy, and of extra good quality, 
must be mentioned. Very few large Apples are 
so richly flavoured, but although my experience 
of it is limited to cordons, 1 learn from good 
authority that it is tender, and never likely to 
become a market Apple, at any rate so far as 
Knglish grown fruit is concerned. Could we 
but import to it the cropping powers of Lane’s 
Prince Albert, it would indeed be an acquisi- 


think they are identical. I do not. The former 
is larger, thicker in the skin, resembling the 
Norfolk Beaufin, and without any traoe of 
colouring in the flesh, and altogether inferior to 
the old Devonshire Quarrenden. The original 
variety ripens in September, is fiery red ex¬ 
ternally, with a pinky flesh, and although but 
small, crops regularly, is of excellent flavour, 
and keeps a considerable time after being 
gathered. Twenty years ago large orchard trees 
of this Apple were very plentiful in Essex, the 
fruit being much valued lor the dessert.—J. 


A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

The accompanying illustration shows what may 
be accomplished in a comparatively small garden 
where the owner has a keen love for flowers, and 
takes thorough interest in their culture. Garden¬ 
ing is often carried on with much difficulty 
under suoh circumstances, but that a wealth of 
blossom may be had from the great families of 
plants is well shown here. In the fore¬ 
ground the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan (Lilium 
auratum) is flowering well, and no finer bulbous 


a new growth ready for the winter’s flowering. 
I may add that the most conspicuous were F. 
Raspail, West Brighton Gem, Vesuvius, General 
Jacoby, Queen of Whites, and Madame Crousse 
(Ivy-leaf); but many others were mixed with 
them. As “Geraniums” are little affected by 
mealy-bug and other pests that infest the 
majority of real climbing plants, it- is no small 
thing in their favour, and as their bright- 
ooloured blooms are always in demand for 
mixing with the many white flowers grown for 
Christmas and spring, they are sure to be both 
welcome and profitable. J. G., Gosport . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ANEMONE-FLOWERED CH R YS ANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Although the Japanese and Incurved types are 
considered to be the most worthy of attention 
by present-day exhibitors, there is a neatness 
and a charm about the Anemone-flowered varie¬ 
ties that should secure for them a place iu the 
collection of every amateur who grows for the 



A garden in Essex. From a photograph sent by Mr. H. A. Johnson, RoseJale, Wanstead Park. 


tion. Lastly, that good old-fashioned late 
Apple, Scarlet Nonpareil, should be grown in 
every orohard and garden. Its rich scarlet 
colour and good flavour are further points in its 
favour. J. 


Pot-Figs.— These started at the same time 
as the pot Vines and under much the same con¬ 
ditions will be making decided progress, the 
small fruits located at the points of the shoots 
also swelling somewhat. No rise, however, 
must yet be given either by night or day, as 
this is one of the most oritical stages in Fig 
forcing, any slight error either in bottom or 
top-heat causing the fruit to turn yellow and 
fall off. This would especially be encouraged 
by an increase at night, causing the growth to 
proceed at a greater ratio than the fruit. Figs 
being inclined to form minute fibrous rootlets 
at an earlier date than Vines, pure, soft tepid 
water must be given before aotual dryness is the 
case, but the doses must be moderate until free 
growth and a multiplicity of strong roots 
demand an almost unlimited supply later on. 



lant can be grown by the amateur, its bold, 
eavily-perfumed blooms always commanding 
admiration. A house without a garden is a 
poor affair. Abundance of well-chosen flowers 
brings pleasure. 


“GERANIUMS” AS WALL CLIMBERS. 

Many owners of glass-houses are undecided 
what climbing plants to utilise for covering the 
back walls of greenhouses. I have at various 
times tried the majority of plants that one finds 
enumerated in the lists of greenhouse climbers, 
but I must give the first place to “Geraniums” 
for supplying the largest quantity of bloom for 
cutting, and at the same time looking nice all 
the year round. I was lately in a small nursery 
devoted entirely to the production of flowers for 
cutting, and all the back walls were covered 
with “ Geraniums ” in all shades of colour, and 
at Christmas they were as full of bloom as one 
usually finds them at midsummer. This was 
owing to the houses being kept at a nice inter¬ 
mediate temperature of about 55 degs., and 
from the faot that the “Geraniums” were 

S runed in hard during summer when the 
owera were not required, and allowed to make 


mere pleasure of having Borne flowers for the 
decoration of his conservatory, the table, or for 
ersonal adornment in the shape of a button- 
ole. The greatest recommendation for the 
Anemone is that its size is not unduly large, 
especially when the plants are more freely grown 
than is usual for exhibition. The class is divided 
into three sub-divisions—viz., Anemone Pom¬ 
pons, Chinese Anemones, and Japanese Anem¬ 
ones, and the distinctive characteristics of the 
section may be set forth in the following terms : 
They possess two distinct sets of florets—one 
tubular or quilled forming the centre or disc, 
which should be of the form of half a globe, 
surrounded by the other set forming a ray of 
flat or quilled florets, regularly arranged round 
the disc, so as to form a circle or fringe, as it is 
sometimes called. These characteristics vary 
somewhat according to the variety, and in the 
case of the Japanese Anemones the ray florets are 
supposed to be of greater length than obtains in 
the others. It is difficult to say at what period 
in the life-history of the Chrysanthemum the 
Anemone form was first evolved, but there is no 
doubt that one of the oldest forma was known as 
the double yellow Indian Chrysanthemum, and 
was imported from China in the year 1824. It 
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vu figured in the Botanical Register, pL 1502, 
eight years afterwards, and was represented as a 
small or Pompon type of the Anemone, with a 
good fall disc or oentre, and a single row of flat 
ray florets placed somewhat loosely apart. Its 
extreme measurement was about If inches in 
diameter, and the probability is that owing to 
its smallness it was soon discarded, because 
about the year 1850, when the Pompon Anemone 
form again came forward, it was regarded as a 
novelty, and spoken of as if nothing of the kind 
had been previously seen. 

Some other early forms were oalled Aveoli- 
florum, Nancy de Sermet, Fleur de Marie, 
Georges Sand, Gluck, Regains, Mme. Montels, 
Rein© des Anemones, King of Anemones, Mme. 
Sentir, both large and small, and a fair pro¬ 
portion of the early productions have remained 
in cultivation to the present time. Fifteen 
years ago some of the best of the Chinese 
Anemone Chrysanthemums were Acquisition, 
Bijou, Fleur ae Marie, Gluok, Georges Sand, 
King of Anemones, Louis Bonamy, Lady 
Margaret, Mme. Goderau, Prince of Anemones, 
Mrs. Pothers, St. Margaret, and although some 
of these have sported and produoed additional 
sorts, varying only in oolour, they are so perfeot 
in build and so neat in appearance that any 
farther improvement seems almost impossible. 
The more modern race of the Japanese Anemone 
may be said to have sprung into existence in 
1875 by the advent of Dachess of Edinburgh, 
which for the time was the only one of its class. 
Subsequent efforts on the part of the raisers, 
mostly French growers, appear to have resulted 
in a cross between the older type of Anemone and 
the ordinary Japanese Chrysanthemum, and 
thus it was that the term Japanese Anemone 
eame into use. But opinion is divided among 
experts as to whether the two kinds of large- 
flowered Anemone Chrysanthemums should be 
kept separate, and the only argument in favour 
of suoh a course is that if they were amalga¬ 
mated, and allowed to be shown together, some 
of the older and more perfect forms would be 
utterly discarded by exhibitors because of their 
want of siz9, and a valuable race thus lost. As 
a matter of personal taste the Chinese Anemone 
certainly ranks higher for colour than the 
Japanese. The latter have too great a tendency 
to develop dull, uncertain shades of lilac or 
mauve, and the addition of rich crimsons and 
yellows is certainly wanted. For this reason 
alone I would deprecate any attempt to unite 
the two classes—at any rate, for the present. 
On looking over my notes for last year I find 
that Anemones were generally well shown, and 
that being so, they will probably be taken up 
somewhat freely this season. Some of the best 
of recent origin that came under my notioe are 
mentioned in the list appended to this article, 
and will be worth looking out for during the 
ooming season. 

John Bunyan, one of Mr. R. Owen’s novelties, 
has a capital centre, colour rather darker than 
the ray ; a rich yellow. 

Owen’s Perfection, from the same grower. 
Centre deep and full, colour rosy-lilac, shaded 
golden in the centre. 

Descartes.—A variety of Continental origin, 
a self-coloured variety, good high disc, rich 
crimson, disc tipped gold. 

Junon. —A very fine semi-globular disc of 
great depth; ray florets rather thin; coloured 
pale lavender ; a self. 

Judos Hoitt. —This is an American-raised 
novelty. The build is rather loose, but the 
flower is large. Colour pale pink. 

M. Dutanloup. — Fine nuted ray florets, 
purple-magenta of a deep shade, high disc. 

M. Panckoucke, oolour purple-claret, broad, 
flat ray florets ; good disc. 

Delaware. —This, too, is American. The 
florets of the ray are white, oentre pale yellow; 
a chaste, delicate-looking variety. 

Mbs. Judge Benedict.— Also from Amerioa. 
The ray florets are pale blush, and somewhat 
incurving at the tips; the disc is pale yellow. 

Mme. Lawton, a capital high centre white, 
shaded rosy-pink ; the ray florets are flat. 

Marie Laglairr.— In this flower the ray 
florets are quilled, and the colour is white, 
except in a few of the outer one, whiob are 
tinted purplish-rose. 

Le Deuil. —A Frenoh variety, the origin of 
which is not clear. A self. Colour purple- 
crimson ; ray florets/flushed : disc of good form. 

J. Thorpe Jimiofc, a op%u-j qllau variety of 


American origin. The ray florets are flat and 
rather narrow; the disc is good. 

Lumibre d’Argent.— In size this Is rather 
below the average of the preceding. It is a 
self-coloured variety, and very attractive; 
silvery-blush. 

Ernest Caille. —Both this and the last- 
named are seedlings raised by Delaux. It has 
ray florets of good length, and the colour is a 
peculiar shade of yellowish-buff. 

C. Harman Payne. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 

Late-flowering Chrysanthemums are so 
valuable for cutting that I always grow a good 
number of them. It may be of service to some 
readers if the names of those that will bloom 
in January are given. Of large-flowering Japa¬ 
nese kinds, W. H. Lincoln is the best. This 
has been written of as an early-flowering kind, 
but by selecting the terminal buds and reducing 
them to from nine to twelve on a plant, good 
blooms can be had at this season, and the deep 
yellow or golden colour of the flowers makes 
them most effective. The habit, too, being 
naturally dwarf, and the foliage also good, en¬ 
hances its value, as the plants may be used for 
house decoration. -Its one drawback is that 
it requires disbudding, small flowers being 
neither shapely nor effective. Of the same 
oolour is Golden Gem, a most valuable kind 
when well grown. It requires quite different 
treatment from the foregoing, as disbudding 
entirely spoils it. It should be allowed to 
develop all its buds, then beautiful sprays of 
flower will be the result. I do not think that 
this kind is grown nearly so much as it deserves, 
probably because it has been found wanting in 
size even when disbuddiog has been practised, 
and the colour, too, suffers under suoh treat¬ 
ment. Chrysanthemums vary greatly in their 
lasting powers when out, but I find this variety 
quite one of the best stayers we have. Boule de 
Neige is also an excellent variety, and it should 
be treated precisely the same as Golden Gem. 
It is even more free-flowering than that variety, 
and both kinds being naturally late-flowering, 
no special treatment is needed to get them to 
bloom at this season. The flowers are pure 
white, and remind me very foroibly of those of 
Ethel, whioh it greatly resembles, the difference 
being in size, Boule de Neige being small- 
flowered. All the above-mentioned kinds carry 
their foliage very well indeed. L. Canning is a 
pure white, large-flowered, reflexed Japanese. I 
have had it in good form on disbudded plants. 
The only doubt I have about it is that it is not 
free-flowering enough to make it very profitable. 
Mrs. E. W, Clarke is another large late kind, 
and belongs to the inourved-Japanese class. In 
addition to its lateness it has the charm of 
being violet-soented, and its amaranth oolour 
is rare at this season. Pelican is a very fine 
kind for late work, and its creamy-white muoh- 
curled florets make it a very attractive variety. 
The last on my list is Christmas Eve, or Mrs. 
H. Cannell; unfortunately, the same variety 
has been sent out under both names. When 
well grown it is magnificent. In size—I do not 
mean depth—(mere lumpiness of bloom I hate 
in a Chrysanthemum), in form, and in the purity 
of its whiteness it is unsurpassed. The great 
height of the plant is its one bad point. Like 
the three foregoing, it must be disbudded to get 
it in good form ; if not, it will show an “ eye '* 
that spoils its purity. 

In addition to the above, Lord Brooke is 
well worthy of mention. This I have yet to 
prove for late work, its lateness this year having 
probably been due to late striking. There is, 
however, no mistake about its lasting powers, 
as I had several fully-expanded blooms that 
looked quite fresh for some weeks. J. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 
Great strides have been made in compiling 
lists of single varieties by the Chrysanthemum 
specialists during the last two or three yean, 
and this, together with the aotion of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society in offering Drums for 
these interesting little fiowen at their November 

I and December exhibitions, has created a muoh 
keener interest in them than the most enthu¬ 
siastic cultivator would have dared to have 


prophesied a few yean sinoe. One gratifying 
feature is the charming variety of ooloun now 
obtainable, and no grower need in future oonfine 
himself to a collection of dull and uninteresting 
sorts. There is, unfortunately, a tendency on 
the part of some raisers to introduce new sorts, 
irrespective of the quality and true character¬ 
istics of the properly recognised flower. Daring 
the past season a large number of new varieties 
have been submitted to the respective floral 
committees of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and very few awards have been awarded. There 
is an evident desire on the part of each of these 
bodies of experts to encourage only those flowers 
whioh partake of the characteristics as defined 
by the National Sooiety, which are as follows : 
“ Blooms of the single varieties may be of any 
size and form, but they should not contain more 
than a double row of ray florets or disc florets of 
sufficient length to form a raised disc or cushion, 
as in the case of the Anemone blooms. The 
florets, whether stout and rigid, or long and 
drooping, should be arranged sufficiently dose 
together to form a dense fringe.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, many of those varieties which are 
catalogued have several rows of florets, which, 
to those best qualified to judge, detract 
materially from the beauty and grace of suoh 
blossoms. All that is needed is for the floral 
oommittees already referred to to make a 
determined stand, and recognise only those 
varieties whioh conform to their standard of 
excellence. 

Another important feature is the separation 
of the large flowers from the smaller ones, and 
already classes are provided for the two sizes of 
flowers at the meeting of the N.C.8. This 
fact, therefore, demonstrates the absolute neces¬ 
sity for a proper classification of large and small 
varieties. If this is not done, the task of adju¬ 
dicating the respective positions of the com¬ 
petitors would be a very unthankful and un¬ 
satisfactory occupation. Without a proper 
classification of varieties it would be possible 
to exhibit a badly-grown large flower in the 
small-flowered stands, whilst a well-grown 
flower of some of the smaller sorts might 
possibly find its way into the large-flowered 
stands. Ibis, therefore, pleasing to record that, in 
the proposed “ Jubilee ” edition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s catalogue, the proper 
classification of these two sections will be 
embodied in it. This action should tend to the 
cultivation of these useful flowers for cut flowers 
and general deoorations, for which they are so 
well adapted. Many of the growers of 
the single-flowered type suggest that the 
limit for the small flowers should be a 
diameter of 3 inches, and this seems very 
reasonable, as there are a large number of varie¬ 
ties which would come well within the limit. 
The small flower seems to appeal more particu¬ 
larly to most growers because of the beauty of 
its form and colour, whilst in the case of the 
large sorbs there is a slight tendenoy to coarse¬ 
ness, and this was very apparent at the Decem¬ 
ber show of the N.C S. 

For ordinary greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration these plants are invaluable, as the 
habit in most oases is nice and bushy, combined 
with dwarfness. They should be propagated as 
soon as cuttings can be secured, if large plants 
be the aim of the grower, insert the cuttings 
singly in thumb-pots; but if they are to be 
grown just for ordinary purposes, a number of 
cuttings should be inserted around the edge of a 
3-inch pot, or in shallow boxes. Use any nice 
light and sandy compost, the best for this 
being equal parts of loam and leaf-mould and a 
free use of ooarse sand. Place the pots in small 
frames or boxes, covered with glass, on the 
greenhouse bench, maintaining a temperature of 
from 40 degs. to 45 degs. In this condition of 
affairs they will root readily enough. When 
rooted pot them on as ocoasion demands, 
finally, in almost all cases, an 8-inch pot. 
Stake eaoh plant securely, and keep all the 
growths tied up from time to time. The fi Row¬ 
ing will be found a good selection of 

Large flowered varieties. 

Mrs. A. E. Stubbs, pure white, very ohaste; 
Admiral Sir T. Symonds, large rich yellow 
flower, broad florets, tall; Bessie Conway, 
oolour, striped pink, very unique; Rudbedua, 
resembling in oolour, Rudbeokia purpurea; 
Parity, pure white, with a green disc, very 
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striking flower ; Misa Covill, deep chestnut-red, 
very free and dwarf ; Star of Havant, canary- 
vellow and bronze, distinct ; Oceana, Peach 
blush, a useful variety ; Guernsey Sunset, rich 
deep yellow, slightly tinted carmine; May 
Jeal, rose-violet and white, good exhibition 
Sort ; America, pretty blush white, florets long 
and twisted; Mrs. A. L. Moult, amaranth- 
crimson, useful colour. 

8MALL-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 

Mias Mary Anderson, white, suffused with 
rose, very neat flower ; Mias Annie Holden, 
but! yellow, sport from the former, dwarf ; 
Pattie Penford, pure white, with pale green 
disc, very ohaste ; Mrs. 1). B. Crane, lovely 
cerise-pink, useful for exhibition ; Freedom, 
pale yellow, very free and Bweet-scented ; 
Dolly Varden, Hoe rose-pink, very free, dwarf 
bushy habit; (Jus Harris, rosy-lilac, nicely 
formed flowers ; Mrs. Langtry, rose 
blush and white, fragrant ; Terra¬ 
cotta, pleasing shade of terra cotta, 
dwarf; Emily Wells, clear pink, a 
standard sort; Velveteen, rich vel¬ 
vety crimson, a telling colour; Mr. 

Alfred Double, bright terra-cotta, 
free-flowering and pretty. With the 
above selection a very gay arrange¬ 
ment of colours may be produced, in 
which the large and small flowers 
may be pleasingly associated. Those 
who have hitherto refrained from 
growing them for providing flowers 
for vases, dpergnes and similar uses, 
will And these selections invaluable. 

D. B. Crane. 


they get higher and higher, the glaring absurdity 
of perching such beautiful blossoms on tin legs 
without a green leaf or anything to relieve their 
ugliness becomes more and more evident. Those 
who look at this question from my point of 
view will surely help to rescue this beautiful 
flower from its wretched fate. E. H. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

CREEPERS ABOUT WINDOWS. 

The acoompanying illustration shows how 
delightful the usually bare walls of a house may 
be made with suitable climbers. In the present 
instance the annual Convolvuluses have been 
well used, and a wealth of colour is got from 
these, the flowers bold in form too. We cau 


EXHIBITING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Cannot some better way of setting 
up the blooms at exhibitions be dis¬ 
covered and adopted ! The Chrysan¬ 
themum is the glory of the autumn, 
not only in the garden, but all over 
the house. Both in town and country 
year by year this gorgeous autumn 
flower is becoming more popular. 

There is no other flower to compete 
with it. Exhibitions of more or lesB 
importance are established in every 
town of any size, and large sums of 
money are annually subscribed and 
offered in prizes for the best blooms ; 
and yet as the flowers increase in size, 
fostered by the spirit of emulation 
engendered, the setting up on the 
top of long ugly tubes of metal be¬ 
comes annually more ugly. Why not 
show Chrysanthemums with foliage, 
the same as is done with Roses, and 
do away with the tin tube, except 
that part of it which is dropped into 
the board to hold the water ? The 
stems of the flowers in the back row 
may be a foot or more long, but all 
the foliage should be retained. The 
stem may be supported by a single 
stout wire, which should form a ring 
beneath the base of the flower and 
would be hidden by the drooping 

K tals ; the supporting wire would 
tied to the stem and would be 
hidden by the foliage. Something 
of this kind would look much 
better than the present system, 
annually gets more ugly, as the tubes ara 
lengthened out with the view of showing 
off the back row of flowers. There is a no more 
disappointing sight than to take a back view of 
one of these elaborately-arranged stands, where 
the tin tubes come into the line of sight. After 
wandering about for some time among the 
flowers at the recent show at the Aquarium it 
was a positive delight to go into the galleries 
and Bee what the blooms are like when set up 
without these tin accessories. When things 
come to the worst they must mend, and surely 
the oommittee of the National Sooiety will see 
their way to do away with a good deal of this 
tin ware by offering prizes for stands of flowers 
set up with foliage in a more natural manner. 
Enthusiasts who see nothing but the bloom may 

S osaibly think the present system perfect, but it 
oes not do justice to the beautiful flowers. It 
was bad enough when the tin-candlestick-like 



cultivated, especially as very fine strains are 
met with in some parts of the country. Dry 
roots are largely imported from Holland, 
France, etc. ; they come over early in Septem¬ 
ber. If they are planted in a rather deep rich 
loam, not too heavy, they make growth in late 
autumn and put forth flowers in spring. The 
old florists preferred a friable loam of a gritty 


A window garden, showing the beauty of flowering climbers. 
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tubes were short 
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have other things than Ivy or Virginian 
Creeper, such as these Convolvuluses, which are 
so easily raised from seed that cultural 
directions are needless; Ivies, Jasmines, the 
deep blue-flowered Clematis Jackmani, 
montana, Gloire de Dijon Rose, the yellow 
flowered Jaaminum nudiflorum—now a surface 
of colour from a thousand flowers enriching the 
leafless shoots—and the Fiery Thorn (Crataegus 
pyracantha) are only a few of the plants that 
may be used for such a purpose. 

THE WINDFLOWER (ANEMONE 
CORONARIA). 

At one time the Anemone was largely grown for 
cutting for market, but that practice has ceased 
to a considerable extent. It is undoubtedly one 
of the brightest and most effective of spring 
flowers ; and as well-established roots make 
free growth and produce many blossoms, it 
matter for regret that the Anemone is not more 


deeply 

fromOc 


dag and 
ictober until 


character. The soil was 
manured, and planting done from* 4 
January. A bed was made and five roots placed 
in a row across it, 6 inches to 7 inches apart. 
They were planted 2 inches deep, the soil gently 
ireased upon them, and a covering of partly- 
iecayed leaves and manure placed on the sur¬ 
face to the depth of 2 inches. Some growers 
left this to decay and become incorporated with 
the surface soil ; others would clear the mulch 
away and replace it with one oomposed of well- 
rotted manure. Water was freely given in dry 
weather. A bed planted in October would 
flower in May; those planted in January 
not until July. Well-established roots will 
frequently bloom in autumn, and this arises 
largely from the fact that it is a charac¬ 
teristic of the Anemone to again put forth 
rowth as soon as the roots are well matured, 
'o prevent this in the case of ohoice varieties 
which were intended for exhibition in May it 
was a practice with the old growers to attempt 
a kind of root-pruning—namely, to cut partly 
through the roots in the soil, dividing them near 
the base of the root, and so preventing a second 
growth. But those who grow the Anemone for 
garden decoration, and who do not make a 
>raotice of lifting the roots as soon as the foliage 
las turned yellow for the purpose of ripening 
them off, are not at all displeased that it blooms 
again in autumn, though it may affect its spring 
flowering. 

Dry roots planted in October should by this 
time have some leaves above the soil, and a little 
iroteotion foom severe weather is desirable. 
?his can be done by top-dressing with rough 
leaf-mould, with whioh is mixed some fibry 
loam, well decomposed manure, or half-decayed 
leaves. Such a loose and light dressing affords 
protection to the crowns of the tubers and to 
the yoong foliage springing therefrom, and the 
dressing as it decays becomes of value as a 
fertiliser. 

Opinions will differ as to whether the double 
the single varieties are the more attractive. 
For my part I prefer the single flowers, for 
their simple beauty. I think many of the 
doable varieties have the appearance of being 
irregular and nnconth, despite their size and 
fulness; and for the same reason I prefer a 
single Tulip to a double one, or a single Daffodil 
to one that is double. But the variety of the 
Anemone affords ample for all to admire it and 
deem it worthy a place in their gardens. R. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER. 
Where a considerable quantity of dark-foliaged 

f lanta are required of the height of ordinary 
'elargoniums and Begonias, the highly-coloured 
or fine-leaved Beets, as Dell’s Crimson or the 
Dracaena-leaved, will be found useful, and if the 
ground where they will be required is not at 
liberty, it is advisable to sow in small pots 
towards the end of the present month. I am not 
an admirer of Beet for flower garden work ; there 
is a stiff, heavy look about it whioh no form or 
style of planting can alter. It is mnoh better 
where this kind of foliage is required to work 
np a good stock of herbaceous Lobelias. One 
gets nearly the same shade of colour in the leaf, 
and in addition—albeit somewhat late in the 
season—the grand spikes of flower. Very 
pretty and effective beds on a large scale can be 
made by planting groups of these Lobelias alter¬ 
nately with Pentstemons, and working a carpet 
of dwarfer stuff—Violas, for example—between 
them. In overhauling the stock of Lobelias 
that were antnmn-liited and packed away 
with the Strawberries in a cold-pit, and that 
have now been cut to pieces and boxed, I was 
particular to note if there was any sign of the 
rotting of whioh some correspondents have 
complained, bat found no tr&oe of it. The 
majority of those plants to be raised from 
seed that are likely to be required for the 
flower garden through the coming summer need 
not he sown until the beginning or middle of 
next month, but if anything is left over that 
should have been included in the late January 
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sowing, it should reoeive immediate attention 
—such things, for instance, as the hard-seeded 
sub-tropicals, silvery Centaureas, and Begonias. 
So far as the fibrous section of the last-named 
family is concerned when a stock of any given 
variety or varieties is once acquired, the old 
plants can be lifted, stored away in boxes for 
the winter, and divided and started early in the 
year. In addition to their value for outside 
planting, we find them useful as box and vase 
plants, also in pots for massing in large bowls 
for the dinner-table. If Fuchsias are to occupy 
a prominent position in the garden, young 
plants should be grown on quickly to secure 
stock of well-shaped stuff by the end of May, 
always ohoosing those varieties combining a 
compact growth and free-flowering qualities. If 
Dahlias are to be raised from seed, this should 
go in at once, and if any propagation by cuttings 
is required, the old plants must be soon started. 
It is a mistake to delay the propagation of these 
plants ; they want rather a long season, and if 
only very small stuff at planting-time, they are 
so long making headway that the season is very 
far advanced before they are well in flower. 

_ E. 

8 0 M E SILVER FIRS. 

Of all the thoroughly hardy North American 
Conifers now growing in this country, there is 


feels that he would like to give a thorough top 
dressing of rotten manure by way of a reviver. 
As all the North American and Japanese species 
attain a large size, ranging from 80 feet to 
150 feet in their native habitat, they should be 
placed from 40 feet to 50 feet apart m the pine- 
turn, the early growers in the highest parts, but 
not where their slender leaders are likely to cut 
the sky line, whilst P. nobilis, Nordmanniana, 
grandis, and other well-tested species may 
occupy lower levels. Although most of them in 
a dormant state will stand very severe frost, I 
have found stagnant moisture injurious to the 
lower branches ; hence the importance of drain¬ 
ing thoroughly to free the subsoil from oold, 
stagnant water. Another point in the pre¬ 
paration of the ground for Pines, especially for 
the shallow - rooting Silver Firs, is regular 
trenching, double or single digging, according 
to the nature of the subsoil, as the roots then 
run and ramify a few inches below the surface, 
and the danger of losing fine specimens during 
gales of wind is considerably lessened in exposed 
situations. W. 

Plants for a round bed.— Will you 
please inform me in your next issue of Garden¬ 
ing the best plants for a round bed of flowers on 
a lawn ? It gets plenty of sun. I want some¬ 
thing that will last in flower a long time. I am 



A Silver Fir (Picea lasiocarpa). 


not one more charming or better adapted to our 
parks and lawns than the Silver Fir which pro¬ 
duces the cones now before us. 

Its former name was P. lasiocarpa, but this 
was subsequently altered to Picea concolor, the 
self-coloured Silver Fir, or P. Lowiana, but P. 
lasiocarpa of Veitch, is the name by which all 
the finest trees in the country are known. 

The Silver Firs, as I recently stated, are 
more ornamental as lawn or park trees than 
useful for timber, and this Picea lasiocarpa of 

S rdens, one of the hardest, is especially beauti- 
1, the double rows of stout broad leaves more 
than 2 inches long giving it a full, graceful 
appearance, whilst its conical habit as it towers 
upwards, at the rate of 2 feet in a year, renders 
it peculiarly applicable for lawn and park 
planting. 

The soil which best suits the Silver Fir is a 
moist sustaining loam, free from stagnant water, 
not necessarily deep, as it roots near the sur¬ 
face, but deep enough to give good anchorage 
to the roots and heavy enough to retain mois¬ 
ture in hot, dry summers. On light sandy 
soils it grows equally well whilst in a young 
state, but in course of time, as this light staple 
becomes dry and exhausted the leaves fall, the 
lower branches become/thlh and v*eak, and one 
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not particular as to height, but Ido not like 
common flowers. I thought I might have blue 
Lobelia for a border, but I should like to have 
your advice. I can raise the seeds in frame. 
—E. G. 

# # * Nothing would have a better effect than 
a bed of Tuberous-rooted Begonias, in mixture 
of colours, or you might have a bed of the 
beautiful crimson-flowered, bronzy-leaved B. 
Vernon (semperflorens), edged in either case 
with blue Lobelia, as you suggest. Either of 
the foregoing would bloom continuously from 
the middle or end of June at the latest until cut 
off by frost in the autumn. It is doubtful, 
though, whether vou would be successful in 
raising the plants from seed without the aid of 
a well-heated house or pit, and the best way 
would be to buy tubers of the first, or plants of 
the latter (B. Vernon), obtaining the former 
next month, and starting them into growth in 
the (cold ?) frame. The others vou should pro¬ 
cure as plants in May or the early part of June. 
If, however, you would prefer something that 
oan be more easily raised at home, we would 
reoommend good double Zinnias or Phlox Drum- 
mondi, either of which, if sown in the frame 
early in April, and planted out in May or June, 
would afford a capital display for a long period. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Hyacinths. 

Both the ordinary large-flowered or M Dutch ” 
kinds and the small, early-flowering Roman 
variety are invaluable conservatory or green¬ 
house plants, not only for forcing, as well as 
ordinary greenhouse culture, but also in the cold 
or unheated house, where, being quite hardy, 
they will bloom just as well as in any other way, 
only somewhat later, of course. 

If bulbs of the Roman varieties, both white 
and blue, as well as of the small double-flowered 
Italian rose-coloured kind, are potted early (in 
August or September), and when well rooted 
out are brought into a fairly warm greenhouse 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., they may 
be had in full flower before Christmas easily, 
and being very sweet scented as well as most 
graceful, they are always welcome. Of these 
three or four bulbs should be plaoed in a 4^-inch 
or 5-ioch pot, or five to seven in the 6-inch size. 

The large-flowered Hyacinths, also, if ob¬ 
tained and potted early, and judiciously forced, 
may be had in bloom by Christmas, but are 
much more useful when potted in October, and 
when rooted either gently forced at any time 
from December to February, or allowed to come 
along naturally in the ordinary greenhouse 
temperature and flower in the spring. Place 
one bulb in a 5 inch pot, or three in the 6-inch 
size, using nice light loam with half its bulk of 
decayed manure or manure and leaf-soil mixed, 
and plenty of sand. Avoid making the soil hard 
below the bulbs, which ought not to be buried to 
more than half or two-thirds their depth. Like 
all other “ Dutch ” bulbs (Tulips, Narcissi, etc.). 
Hyacinths, after being potted, must be stood 
closely on a hard bottom indoors and covered 
with Coooa-nut-fibre, ashes, etc , to a depth of 
6 inches or 8 inches above the rims, covering 
the whole to throw off heavy rains, and pro¬ 
tecting from severe frost. In five or six weeks’ 
time examine, and if the pots are fairly full of 
roots and the tops beginning to move they 
may be taken out, cleaned, and gradually 
introduced to light and warmth, more or less. 
Do not water after potting. 

Narcissi. 

Being now the height of fashion, and at all 
times most elegant and fragrant subjects, these 
should be extensively grown. They do well in 
pots, treating them on the whole as directed for 
Hyacinths, but a rather more substantial or 
loamy soil may be used, and the bulbs be plaoed 
more closely together, the smaller kinds par¬ 
ticularly, as well as buried more deeply, just 
covering them with soil. Plunge as for 
Hyacinths, and force very gently, or not at all. 
All bulbs of this kind should be kept on a high 
shelf near the glass while growing so as to ensure 
a compact and stocky growth. The Paper- 
white and Stella Narcissi force well, and may be 

f l&nted thickly in boxes for cutting. The 
olyanthus-Naroissus succeeds well in pots. 
Place the bulbs singly in 5-inch size, and treat 
as Hyaoinths. Propagate by offsets and seed. 

Tulips. 

These also do well in pots, the dwarf kinds ia 
particular, and, forcing well, are always usefuL 
Treatment on the whole similar to that of 
Hyacinths, etc., but rather less manure, is 
required. Place three to five bulbs, according 
to size, in a 5-inoh pot, nearly burying them, 
and plunging In fibre, etc., as before. But the 
way to get good even potfuls is to plant and 
force the bulbs thickly in boxes, and take them 
up and pot carefully just before the flowers 
expand. When forcing, plenty of moisture 
must be used, as drought induces attacks of 
aphis. 

Lily of the Valley (Convallaria). 

This favourite and fragrant plant requires 
somewhat peouliar treatment, the new roots 
being produced after flowering, not before. 
8ingle crowns should be potted thiokly—one to 
two dozen in the 5-inoh size—using rich, loamy 
soil, and be either plunged in bottom-heat and 
covered with fibre, or what answers nearly, if 
not quite as well, be stood on the floor of a 
warm-house, near some pipes, and buried up 
with fibre, keeping the soil and orowns constantly 
moist; if they onus beccnie leally dry they wiU 
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not flower. When the foliage begins to push 
through take out the pots, clean off the nbre, 
and bring gradually to the light in a warm house 
or pit, and by the time the leaves become ex¬ 
panded and green the flowers will be opening. 
For cool treatment established clumps are best. 
These may be purchased in the autumn or lifted 
from beds at home, and if strong will flower 
well. Pot them in 5-inch, 6 inch, or large pots, 
place in a oold pit for a time, and then either 
force gently or let them come on naturally in 
the greenhouse, always keeping moist. After 
flowering divide and plant out again, or single 
crowns may be tied in bundles of four or five 
and planted out C inches apart, when in two 
years they should be fit for forcing again. 

8n owdrops, 

Crocuses, Scillas, and some other small bulbs 
may also be grown in pots, but the first two will 
stand hardly any forcing, so must be grown cool 
throughout. Plant the bulb3 thickly in 5-inch 
or 6 inch pots (Crocus on the surface), plunge, 
and when well rooted remove to a frame, pit, or 
cool-house. Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, Lache- 
nalias, and several others of this class are also 
good for pot culture. Treat as for Tulips, but 
do not force them much. 


in July or August and onwards. Sow the seed, 
which is very small, on a finely-sifted surface of 
leaf-mould and sand, in a well-drained pan or 
box, as directed for Begonias previously. As 
soon as they can be handled prick off the seed¬ 
lings rather more than 1 inch apart in boxes of 
light, rich, sandy soil, and grow on in a warm, 
close, and moist atmosphere, and keep shaded. 
When they touch each other transfer singly to 
2^-inch pots, and when well rooted shift into 
4-inch or 5-inch sizes to flower. Cuttings of the 
leaves, with an inch of stem, will also root freely 
early in sandy soil in heat during the summer 
and autumn, and from small tubers that will 
flower the following season. R. 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SECOND-EARLY POTATOES. 

Of these Snowdrop, the variety illustrated, 
stands in the front rank. It is a Potato of 
excellent quality and good appearance, being 
largely grown for exhibition. Early Robo, 
Beauty of Hebron, Sutton’s Seedling, Windsor 
Castle, Supreme, and White Kidney, are also 
excellent kinds. A selection of any of these 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 

It is hardly necessary to state that locality has 
a great influence on crops, and the proper dates 
for sowing or planting any given crop can only 
bo determined by a knowledge of the locality in 
question. Here, on the south coast, where frcsts 
are not so severe as in more inland places, and 
where the soil is naturally light and warm, there 
is every inducement to start early, as the earlier 
crops can be got fit for use the more are they 
appreciated. Above all, the chance of double 
oropping is very much advanced, and as the 
present season has every appearance of being an 
early one, the following crops should have 
immediate attention—viz., 

Cauliflower. —Plants that have^been kept 
in cold frames or hand-lights through the 
winter must be fully exposed to the air, so that 
they may be prepared for transplanting early in 
March. A Eowing made now in boxes will 
prove very useful. 

Broad Bf.ans. —This crop being quite hardy, 
there is nothing to dread from frosts, and the 
earlier they are got in the greater the chance of 
a satisfactory crop. Stiff soil is best for this 
crop, as they suffer from drought very quickly, 
black-fly being their great enemy. The stiffest 


These are quaint and fragrant bulbous plants 
with white flowers on recurved spikes, and of 
easy culture. They do well in pots of light, 
loamy soil. Plant early, placing several bulbs 
in each, and plunging ana covering them with 
ashes or fibre until well rooted. Then keep in 
a cold pit for a time, and remove the pots to the 
greenhouse when the growth is somewhat 
advanced, or they may be gently forced. Water 
sparingly—at any rate, until the pots are full 
of roots. The secret of ensuring plenty of bloom 
the following season is to roast the plants off 
well on a sunny shelf after the flowers are over. 


Gloxinias. 

us-flowered, 


These gorgeous-flowered, tuberous-rooted 
subjects belong properly to the stove, but they 
may be grown and bloomed well towards the 
latter part of the summer in a fairly warm 
greenhouse, especially if there is a “warm end,” 
or they can be kept a little closer than the usual 
run of occupants. Also, when grown and got 
into bloom in a mild stove, warm pit, or plunged 
in a hot-bed frame, they may be removed to the 

f reenhouse or conservatory at any time from 
une till the middle of September, and with 
shade from direct sunlight will remain in beauty 
a long time. 

The tuberous roots, which must be wintered 
in a temperature of not less than 45 degs. to 
60 degs. (or they are liable to perish), and 
should then be kept moderately, but not too, 
dry, may be started in a frame over a mild hot¬ 
bed, or in a warm pit or house, in March or 
April. By May they will usually begin to 
move in the temperature of an ordinary green- 
houre, especially if kept rather close under a 
hand-light or small frame, or in a box covered 
with a square or two of glass. Place them in 
quite small pots at first, using a light, open 
mixture of loam, peat (or Cocoa-nut-fibre), leaf- 
mould, and sand, with good drainage, and 
barely covering the bulbs. Keep nearly dry till 
started, but maintain a moist atmosphere 
about them, and shade from sun through¬ 
out. When fairly in growth water freely, 
and shift into pots about 2 inches larger 
as soon as the first are getting full of roots. For 
this potting use a compost containing less sand 
and peat or fibre, and make the soil firm. 
Small tubers will bloom well in 5-inch pots, but 
older and larger ones may have those G inches, 
7 inches, or 8 inches across to bloom in. Always 
maintain a genial temperature, free from 
draughts, and a nice moist atmosphere round 
the plants, drought inducing thrips and 
disease, which will soon ruin them. When 
the flower-buds appear begin giving weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, etc., once or twice a week. 
After flowering dry off gradually till the foliage 
withers. Being of dwarf habit the plants do 
well in a warm frame or low pit until coming 
into bloom, when remove to conservatory ; when 
so treated they grow very luxuriantly. 

Propagation is effeoted chiefly by means of 
seed, and if this is sown early—February or the 
beginning of March—in heat, and the plants 
kept growing on ranidly, they will flower well 
in jbeJS-iiftoh mi ^elsp^isually 



The Snowdrop Potato. From a photograph sent by Mr. Parren, Canterbury. 


Potatoes may be made without fear of getting 
inferior kinds. 

Sowing Lettuce seed (Flora World).— 
Your failure last year with the Lettuces wa9 due 
to thick sowing, insufficient thinning, and pro¬ 
bably the plants lacked moisture. There should be 
no difficulty in having good Lettuce at the season 
named, but well manure the land, and for a 
three months’ supply you must make three sow¬ 
ings, but only small ones. You will require no 
more seed than for one large sowing. Our advice 
is to sow for the July supply early in May on a 
cool border. Sow very thinly, and when the 
plants are large enough transplant in dull and 
rainy weather into good ground in lines 12 inches 
apart each way, and in lifting plants preserve 
as many roots as possible, and plant firmly. 
Water freely in the evenings in dry weather. 
For August sow a month later, and our practice 
is to sow in lines 12 inches apart, dropping seeds 
very thinly, and when largo enough these are 
thinned, the thinnings planted as advised above, 
but sufficient plants left for a supply. These 
do not then suffer by drought, if season is hot, 
and should those transplanted fail there is no 
loss, as those sown in lines give the supply. 
For September supplies sow at end of June or 
early in July in rows as advised on an open border. 
Thin out and by so doing, those left will give 
the early cutting, the transplanted one a later. 
Lettuces do well when planted between Celery, 
but in no case should crowding be allowed. 
You sowed seed of your Endive too early, the 
season being hot and dry. If sown on a north 
border plant out before the plants get crowded, 
and treat as advised for Lettuce—that is, do not 
depend upon one sowing, but make a small one 
only at the end of June, another six weeks later 
in rows, and merely thin later, and plant thin¬ 
nings. Those left will furnish an earlier supply. 


soil available should be ohoaen. Let this be 
deeply cultivated before sowing the seed, whioh 
answers better than applying rich manures. 
The best kinds for early crop are the Longpod, or 
Bock’s Dwarf Green Gem ; the latter is specially 
suited for amateurs. 

Cabbages.— Plants that were put in early in 
the autumn have continued growing right 
through the winter, and will come in fit for use 
very early this spring, if no- severe weather seta 
in soon. The plants left in seed-beds are now 
in excellent condition for planting to come in 
as a successional crop. 

Carrots are highly esteemed in a young, half- 
grown state, and the quicker they are grown 
the better they are. A slight hot-bed, with 
ordinary Cucumber frame, answers well for 
these, and the best sorts are French Horn and 
Early Nantes. 

Peas should be sown at once on deeply- 
cultivated, well-enriohed soil. A border with a 
sharp slope to the south is the best place for 
first crop, and the dwarf wrinkled Marrows are 
a long way ahead of the round-seeded kinds. 
American and English Wonder are hard to beat. 

Potatoes are general favourites for early 
work, and to get them as early as possible is the 
aim of nearly all gardeners. The soil must be 
well prepared for this crop, and the sets should 
be nicely sprouted by setting them in trays in a 
light warm-house. Myatt’s Ashleaf, Sharpe’s 
Victor, and W’hite Beauty of Hebron are still 
as good as any kinds for early crops. 

Radishes can be pushed on the same as 
Carrots in slight hot-beds, if glass is available, 
but, failing this, open-air beds, about 4 feet 
wide, may bo sown now, and covered with litter 
to exclude frost, removing it by day and 
replacing again at night. Wood’s Early Frame 
and French Breakfast are good sorts for the 
first crop. u * 1 ' J. Groom, Gosport. 
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BULBS SOB 00BBB8F0NDBNVS. 

Qonetlone.—Quartos -md aa mto n are inserted in 
flanrog free ofeharge if oorreepondentt foilow the rulee 
here laid down for their raidMM. AU eommanteattone 
for ineertion ifeovU be clearl y and conc i se ly mitten on 
ant tide of the paper only, and addressed to At Brnoa, of 
Saumw, #7, So utha mp ton s t re e t, Cov e nt g arden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on businem should bs sent to the Puvuammn. 
The name and addreet of the tender are repaired in 
addition to ana deeipnatton he amp detir e to heated in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent, each 
should be on a separa te pieee of paper. U nan s w ered 
^uortos should be repeated. Corr es pondents thoald bear 


i mind that, at Gj 
'me in adoe 
in the ietae 


i hoe to be tent to prom tome 


time in advanee of date, they eannet alttayt be rtpHed to 
immediaM* tits Tsss^pt sf tbslr 


Answers (nhtok,nitk the eocepMonef meek at eannet 
ell be eioeeifiedi wOl be found in their diferent deport- 
atente) thouid aheaye bear the nu m be r and title p la ce d 


apainat the query replied to, and oar readen win g rea tl y 
oblige ut by advicing, at far at their knowledge and 
ebeervatione permit , the oorreepondentt who teeh assist- 
once. Conditione, tailt , and mea nt vary to infinitely 
that teteral muwert to the tame quettion may often be 
very uteful, and tAoce who reply would do well to mention 
the looalitiee in trhiph their eaperienoe ie gained. Oorret 
i refer to aritotoe in ee rte £~in Qtaomme 

H nngi^p n|^|^ tUhSty SjflpSSSJSAa 


2640. — Aolphyllaa. — I b are three Adphyllas, 
Oolenaoi, Lyalll, end eqaerroee, whioh I with ta pleat oat 
la e group. Whet else mil they grow to, end how mach 
epeoe ought I to give to eech T They ere qaite am til plea be 
now, end I oen find no mention of their else when fall 

grown.—W*8TM0e*LAHD. 

2541.—QiemnClBOS and Rmm —Would yon kindly 
Inform me the lergeet end beet dark Mae, end beet pare 
white Olemetieee there ere for growing with oUmhtng 
Bomb over e garden erohT I want the Moome to be large 
end plentiful. How would Jaokaunl elbe ead Jaok- 
meal euperbe do ?—T. F. 0, 


To the following qweriaa brief rapiita art gi van, 
but readers ore mvitad to gim fwthar mnmaert 
thouid they be able to oftr additional advice on 
the variout subjects. 

2542. —Propagator (C. F. A.).—Toe metal pan ehoold 
here e oovertng of some nod to keep down steam. 

2543. -Privet- hedge U- H. S.).-The Privet-hedge 
may be planted now or at any time before growth begin*, 

2544. —Prowonting hot-water plpoo getting 
rooty ( W. £.).—Give che hot-water pipee a ooat of lamp¬ 
black and oU. 

2545. — Pruning Olematlo (G. C/—Cut the 01e< 
matte baok to within 18 Inobee of the ground. Thia will 
laoteaee It* etrangth. 

2546. -UOO of gas-lime [0. C. ).-In oaing gae-Hme do 
not exoeed 1 lb. to the aqaare yard. It la powerful etufl, 
and it ie beet to keep on the aafe eld*. 

2547. — Planting Iris, Tritomns, fit a. (7. H. r.% 
—Tri tones, German Irises, and Pampas Grace may be 
planted in April, but it ie too late for the balboue I rise*. 

2518.— Iitllum aaratnm (P. 7. w.;.— Verbena* or 
Petunlae are easily raised from seed*, and would be cheap. 
Some of the shoots might be trained up the etema of the 

Till— 

2549. — Closing Poach house IF. C. CX— A cold 
Peaoh-houae will not require doctor down, as you tarm it 
Give air freely every fine day, but oloee every siteraoon' 

3 30 or 4 o'clock. 

2550. — Potato Doha of Albany (P. 7. IP).— 
Duke of Albany Potato, White Kidney, eeoond early, 
crop* well, and is of good quality, on weU-maaaged eoile; 
medium growth. 

2551. — NatlVS guano (P. 7. IP.).—Native guano 
may be need for aU the purpose* you name. It ie a very 
cheap manure, but, of oourae, not very powerful. It Ie a 
good manure at the price. 

256L— Agapanthns ombOUatns (Bee).— In _ 
greenhonee temperature the Agapanthua wfll atari into 
growth now. Ordinary treatment is to keep them cool 
through the winter and repot in spring. 

2663.— Vsronlca hybrid* (P. 7. IP.L — The 
Veronicas would be aafe outside in a very mild Winter like 
the preeent, bat a sharp winter generally kite them 
Better treat them as greenhouse plant*. 

2554.—Repotting Oleander (G. C /—Repot the 
Oleander, if It la required, end of March, in equal parte 
loam and leaf-mould or peat, with enough coarse sand to 
make the soil sweet and open. Drain the pots well. 

2655. -Grasses for cat-flowers (Constant Reader). 
—We have seen Asparagus used a good deal, and the Com¬ 
mon Variegated,Grass, known in country places as the Gar¬ 
dener's Garter, cornea in well for a change. 

2556. —Worms In soil (fl. A.).—The worms you 
are specimen* of one of the several spades of earth-WL __ 
which are so common in gardens. They are not injurious 
tenants, as they only feed on decaying vegetable matter. 

2557. — Uss of sandy loaf-mould and Urns 
(J. H. &/—You may uw both lima and sand freely on 
your heavy land. The alluvial deposit in the pood when 
dressed with lime and exposed fora time will make a useful 
tip-dressing. 

2558. —Repotting Asaloas (G. O .) —Repot the 
Axalsae after flowering In good peat, mixed freely with 
allvsr-aand. The pots must be well drained, and the soil 
rammed in with the potUng-stiok. Bee that the ball is in 
a moist condition when repotted. 

2659.—Fig-tree In fruit (7. R. O. 7.J.—la reply to 
your first question as to the value of Figs now showing 
on Wees that bore wall last vSar, not a single fruit wLD 


Digitized by 


Wood next mouth. 

Go gle 


2560.—Potato Bsanty of Hebron IP. 7. If.).— 
White Beauty of Hebron ie not generally sold under any ! 
other name, though it somewhat resembles Etrly Puritan, 
and one may be substituted for the other. Ton may easily 
get White Beauty from any large grower. 

2661.— Straggling Room (No Signature ).—'There 
must be something wrong for Rises to be straggling that 
were only planted last year. You should fasten loose 
growths in some way to prevent wind-waving and Injury. 
An article upon pruning win appear shortly. 

25#.— Tobaooopo wder for Room (Anxiety).— 
Tobaooo-powder Is a very useful thing to epriokle over 
Rosea at first, but something more comprehstMire Is 
required later on. Toe best way of killing insects is 
undoubtedly vaporising with nicotine. It is simple, and 
fairly r easo n able in price. 

2563.— Aram Lilies {Bsc \—Kioh arowa will produce 
two flowers, and when these have been gathered the plant 
wants rest. You may get a stray bloom from a very strong 
crown later, but it is bettor to let the plants rest, and 
either plant oat early In Jana or shake out and repot in 
July or August if kept in pots. 

2501.— Heating greenhouse (Alpha) —if properly 
arranged the coil boiler will do very well. Two-lnoh socket 
pipee will do after you get away from the fire, and they 
may be caulked with yarn anl cement. Let the flow pipe 
rise gently from where it enters the house to the farther 
end, aod at that point fix the air pipe. 

2565. — Training Olmatla (X. F. Z.).—You might 
form a low arched trellis over the 10-foot bed and train the 
Clematis over it. Supposing the trellis was 2 feet high in 
the oentre yon might easily manipulate the growth by 
running a plank aorow the bed, supported at each end with 
a strong box or something. The bake of Elinbargh is a 
good variety, colour rioh violet-purple. 

2566. — Vaporising conservatory (J- H. S.x— 
If the doer leading from conservatory to house fits closely 
you may use va p o ri se r s in the conservatory for killing 
lneeota. Use the vaporiser in the evening, and lock the 
ooueervatory door till next morning. Yoa may obtain the 
vaporiser from your seedsman. 

25S7.— Ornamental Grasses (J>. 7. W.%— The 
variegated Mitse would be suitable. Tae Fishbone 
Tntoties, though not Grasses, are useful decorative subjects 
in email pot*; or for planting out, as Ohamnpeooe Ossee- 
bonmandO.diaoenthe. Among the annual Qrsmee,Agro*tii 
nebuloea, Brixs graoilia, Eragrostla slogans, Festuca glauaa 
(perennial), and Isolepls gracilis (perennial), 

25)8 —Mossy espalier Apple-trass (7. R O. T.i 
—Old Apple-trees much oovered with Moss should be well 
dressed with fresh lime after the Moss Ie scraped off. Use 
the lime freely, applying a thick solution, thoroughly 
covering all parte of the portion of Urea infested. The 
Moee does harm the trees, and should not be allowed to 
get too thiok on the stoma. Of oouree you must laave the 
branohae, but it will do less harm if the atom can grow 
freely. 

2569. — Vallota porpt&rsa (O. H. -8.).—Probably the 
Vailota purpurea raquire* repotting- The Vallota being 
an evergreen will not do with jast the same treatment 
given to the Amaryllises. The plant requires resting, but 
must not be dried off. I find the best way to rest and 
ripen the growth is to turn the plant into a odd frame 
and of June, and expose it altogether from the end of Jaly 
till the middle of September, They will grow very well in 
turfy loam and leaf-mould made pwous with sand. 

2570. —Liming an allotment (IP. D.) — I, You 
have done quit* right. Lime Is always best applied on the 
surface, and you have not used too much. Let it be on 
the ground for two or three weeks, then lightly fork or 
digit in. No doubt it will benefit your ground g rea tl y. 
2, You may give your Strawberry bed a very light sprink¬ 
ling before the plant* start Into growth. It will also assist 
the young Oabbawe plant* considerably, but is not neces¬ 
sary In the oms of 8Age, eta Lime ie an excellent antidote 
to vermin of all kinds. 

2571 —Brown spots on Mareohal Nisi Rom 
(Constant Reader).—It you did not give liquid-manure 
till the Rose-buds appeared you were not too early with 
it, unless you gave it too strong. You may rive it a good 
soak now, aod repiat in a week's time. We should not 
trouble about the roots going through the stone wall; do 
not disturb them. After flowering give a good pruning. 
If there are eigne of canker, you may be able to cut some 
of those plaoes out. S const or later this R ise fails from 
oanker both inside and out. 

2572 — Harly “ Geraniums " (Old ReaderX—Ualsm 
the sickly appearanoe compla i ned of arises from sheer 
starvation it will not be advisable to administer liquid- 
manure. Try the effeot of a little soot, dissolved in the 
water twice or thrice, and afterwards It may be advisable 
to repot the plants, especially if the soil ie much spent, or 
the pots are very full of roots. Use rioh sandy loam, made 
firm, and keep the plants moderately warm and Mom for a 
month subsequently to give them a start. Any long 
growths had better be out baok before potting. 

2573. —Pruning Roms (Amatow).—Ths wisest plan 
will be to wait uatii toe early part of April at least More 
pruning your Rose-trees. If out baok now, and the 
preeent mild weather oouttnoes for a time, the baok or 
lower buds will be forced into growth, and should oold or 
unfavourable weather then set in (which, under the 
circumstances, is extremely probable), the growths will 
sustain a checx, and the bloom will suffer in oonmquanoe. 
If left alone only the upper bode will start, and whan 
t h e m are out away the lower ones will begin to path later 
on. 

2574. — Manuring Roses (A R*s in JuneX-lt, as 
you say, tna soil appears sodden, It will be advisable to 
apply no stable-manure this year, and a light dressing of 
lime will tend to sweeten it as well as liberating some of 
the fertilising principles already lying dormant in the 
ground. Sprinkle enough freshly air-risked lime over the 
ground to well whiten the eurfeoe, letting it lie for a week 
or so, then lightly fork It in. A sprinkling of soot would 
also do good, but thia had better not be applied with the 
lime, but a month or more afterwards. Da not uss any 
•alt, but a very little sulphate of ammonia, given while the 

will help- 


2570. — Plumbagos (A. D.).—These pretty plants are 
eerily grown in a oompoet of good turfy loam, with a little 
leaf-mould or decayed manure and some sand. They 
thrive in the ordinary temperature of a greenhouse. 
Especially when grown in pots, liquid-manure ehoold be 
given onoe or twioe a week to promote a vigorous growth, 
and the plants may be syringed overhead on all bright 
mornings also. As a rule, they do beet planted oat in a 
bed of good soiL Do not attempt to foroe thorn ; they 
will not bloom so early, the natural season being from 
July to September. 

2570 —Bost annuals (Teesdale).-Do yon mean 
hardy annuals, or are those of a half-hardy nature admin- 
ribleT Of the former the following are all exonllent: 
Oomflowara, Mignonette, Ooreopris Dru m mondl, Sweat 
Peas, Sweet Sultans (the yellow Is the beetX Convolvulus 
minor, Godetla Duchess of Fife, Satin Rose, eta ; Jaoobssa 
(double), Linum graodiflorum rubrum, Larkspurs, Shirlav 
Poppies, and Browallia elate or Nlgella damascene. Of 
haft-hardy, etc, kinds ohoose China Asters, Ten-week 
Stocks. Phlox Drummondl, Zinnias, Sriplgloerin. French 
and African Marigolds, Nemeria etramoea, and Margaret 
Carnations. 

2577.—Vines (A. B.X— Start ths Vines with a night 
temperature of 45 dege. to 60 dege., and whan the ther¬ 
mometer rune up to 66 dege. give a Uttla air. On very 
bright days give air enough to keep the thermometer a 
Uttla below 80 dews. Close early in the afternoon about 
8 o’clock, and syringe. Oo bright days svringo or damp 
down twioe a day—in the morning about 8 30 to 9 o’ciook, 
and in the afternoon about 3 to 3 30. As the day* lengthen 
the closing wiU be a little later. In toning we start with 
rather a low temperature, and increase it gradually as the 
season advances. 

2678.— Chrysanthemums (Fleristx—Tbe varieties 
you mention are fairly good sorts for producing large 
blossoms, but they are hardly suitable for plants of bush 
form. W. Sparks is an incurved-Japanese flower : colour, 
deep magenta, with a rose shade reverse. Mlm T » onl ea D. 
Mack la a variety of American origin, of Japanese form; 
odour reddish-orange. Edith Rowbottom is about 5 feet 
to 6 feet in height. The variety M. de Bruguora ie of 
Japanese form, with broad petal*; colour, bronxy briok-red, 
with an old-gold oentre. This la rather a striking flower, 
and unUke any other sort we oen name. 

2579.— Strawberries (C. F. A ).—Turn the land 
over again with a steel fork. A dressing of soot end lime 
wUl be beneficial, and as soon as the eurfeoe la dry and 
mellow, and breaks to a fine surface, run the roller over 
the ground, or tread it and rake eurfeoe level, and than set 
out the plants In rows 2} feet apart, aod 18 inobee apart 
in the rows. You ehoold pinch off au flowers this mason, 
and to pay for labour you might sow a row of Onions 
between each two rows of Strawberries. The following 
are reliable sorts to plant: Sir J. Paxton, Dr. Hogg, 
President. James Veitoh, and Sir O. Napier. 

2680 — Insects In Mnldsn-hslr Ferns (A W. L\ 
—Your Maiden-hair Ferae were attacked by one of the 
•pedes of aphides which feed on the roots of plants. They 
are very difficult pests to get rid of. Take as much earth 
m possible from the roots, and wash the latter in 1 part 
of oarbotto add to 75 parte of water; or soft-soap, 1 quart, 
l pint kerosene, 2 quarts of hot water, stir or mux in soma 
other way thoroughly, say, for fifteen minutes, dilute with 
three times the amount of water, and be very careful that 
none of the infested earth gets mixed with fresh sail, bat 
barn it or bury it deeply—ear, 2 feet deep—where there 
are oo roots tor the insects to live on.—G. 8. S. 

2&8L— Red-spider IF. C. C.).—Deficient ventilation 
and a dry atmosphere will bring on an attack of red-spider. 
This dearly shows your ventilation was at fault, and very 
likely your syringing aod damping also. When a vinery Is 
kept too does and hot during the early stages of growth 
the foliage most be poor and thin—just the condition the 
red spider are partial to—and such leaves are bound to 
suffer when the hot weather ootnes. You appear to have 
a good start this year. Avoid high temperatures, espe¬ 
cially at night. Give a little ventilation early In the 
morning when the son shines. Grow bard leathery leaves 
and you will not have modi trouble with red-^rider. We 
do not think there Is mnoh necessity to nee paraffin-oil 
among Vines It you have need Gtehuiet compound. 

2582.— The Mistletoe (7. H. M.).-ThU Is, like 
Aucubas and Sea Buckthorn, a dlmdous plant—i.*., has 
male flowers and female flowers borne on different indi¬ 
vidual plants, and, of oouree, both must be present at 
flowering time If berries are desired. The mrnt plant of 
Mistletoe has larger and darker green leaves than the 
female, and bears pollen only. If your plant is a female 
one it might be possible to obtain a mala bran oh when in 
flower to hang up near the female, and the wind and the 
flies would do the fertilisation, and then berries might be 
the probable result. Toe Mistletoe is easily grown from 
berries stuok on healthy branches of Hswthora or Apple- 
trees In April or May, but the seed should be protected by 
a bit of Mack muslin from the birds. 

2583 -Growing vegnteblnn (A ConstaeU ReaderX 
—If you have had no experience in the use of the artifldri 
you name, you might tty the effect of the natural guana 
It Is very oheap, about £3 a ton, and has produced fairly 
good results in vsgetaMe culture. Sulphate of ammonia » 
a whits crystallised subetanoe and salts of ammonia 
partakes pretty muoh of the same character. To farm 
crops It Is generally applied at the rate of 1) owl p as 
aore, but in garden culture a little more may be need. 
Salphate of ammonia ooota'ne, when pure, 26 per oeufe. of 
ammonia, and Is, of oouree, very stimulating in favourable 
seasons, but it leaves nothing for next crop Nitrate of 
soda acts pretty muoh in the same way as sulphate of 
ammonia; both, If wed too freely, run plants too mnoh to 
foliage. 

2584.— Farther treatment of Vine* (F. C. C.X~ 
Sixty dege. is rather a high night temperature for Vines 
only a fortnight started at this seaso n . Fifty dege to 
56 dega wiU be better for persons with only a limited 
experience in forcing. As regards syringing be guided by 
the weather. On oold. eunlees days you might lay the 
syringe aside, but on bright days use it freely. When the 
thermometer rises to 70 dega give a little air so as to keep 
the thermometer last under 80 dega, bat it may rise to 
85 dega after closing in the aftornoon of a bright oep with 
tha atmosphere lands the house heavily obarged wits 
moisture. Thia is what to meant by miking the son do 
the forcing, hot wbn the fknst to kepi all day at 86 dege 
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theft will toon be something wrong. When yon ventilate 
yon partially change the atmosphere, but thla mnet be 
done carefully ao at not to create cold current*, in 
February a very email opening in the ridge of the house 
will give the neoeaeary circulation. Better let the lire go 
oot, or at leaet bank it up early ou bright morning*. 

—Pench • trees dropping 1 their buds 
.—You do not give ns the varieties which drop their 
Are they very early or Amerioan kinds, as these 
are moet subject to bud dropping ? If your soU is deficient 
of lime add mortar rubble freely when you replant; but 
we think if the trees weft lifted three years ago they do 
not require lifting again unless yon plant too deeply. Do 
not prune on the spur syetem, but give the trees more 
water if the drainage is good after the fruits are gathered 
This is often the cause of dropping, and keep your trees 
as fully exposed as possible after fruiting. Thin out old 
fruiting wood, and give the next season's wood more room 
torlpen. We know growers who suffered badly with bud 
dropping, and who found free exposure and early removal 
of useless wood with more moisture was the best pre¬ 
ventive. 



*686 -Decorative Chrysanthemums (Cutts).- 
The twelve most suitable deoorative varieties in your 11s 
are Bouquet dee Dunes, Charles Davis, Etoils de Lyon 
Florence Davis, L Canning (very late), Johi 
5 utop , , ? n L. L * dy (early), Mrs. E. G. Hill 

Byeoroft Glory (mid October), Sunflower, and Willi ao 
Tricker. You might add to your list Mrs. W. 8. Trafford 
Bertier Rendatler, Madame Louise Leroy, Mile. Lacroix 
8hsa » RQ d R'Jey Morn. From j'our list o 
exhibition sorts you should discard the following varic 
ties: fcdwia Beckett, Mrs. E. W. Clark, Mr. H Broom 
head, Mrs. J. Wright, W. K Woodcock, and W. H 
Atkinson. Substitute with the undermentioned sorts 
Phcebus (new), L raise. Brail 4e Jules Ferry. Madam 
Carnot, Niveum, and Viviand Morel. E. Molyneux' 
Oyy^thwnum Guide (Ojs shilling, published a 
171, Fleet-street, E C.), should meet your case. 

. 258 r 7 .- lQ aects Infesting BUck Currant* 
(A. J. r .).—Toe buds of your Black Currant are attacks 
by<mt*°f the gall-mites, a pest that Is very frequent! 
overlooked. They will not develop into anything else 
The buds of Nut bushes are often attacked by th 
same or a very similar mite. The tufts of shoots so oftei 
seen on Birch-trees, and commonly known as Witchec 
broom^ are formed by mites belonging to this genus. Th 
best thing you can do is to eat off the shoots whlah bea 
infested bode, and if tbs bush is badly attaoked to pull i 
upand burn it, as well as any rubbish which may be on th 
ground under it, and give the plaoe where the trash was i 
good dressing of quick or gas-Ume. Where only a fev 
buds here and there are attaoked they should be picked of 
and burnt, and the bushes dressed with 2 lb. of flowers o 
sulphur, 3 lb. lime, boiled in 3 gallons of water. Thl 
should belet to run freely down the shoots and over th 
buds. When many infested bushes have to be remove< 
otbennftould not be planted In their places for at least i 

2588.— Single Dahlias and Ob at Violet 

(Amateui-X-You wlU require a frame to sow the singli 
Dahlias. Though they oan be raised without much heat 
later sowing must be done, and more than ordinary cart 
S £ e S'! 1 " ***•■ 01 ^owth. The same remark 
apply to the Violet Oxar, seels of which are best raisec 
under glare. Sow the seed at the end of March or early It 
April, in pans or pots, in finely prepared, light soil, and 
pUcs In a warm, sunny corner on a little warm bed o) 
manure or leavee. Get a few boards or large box and mak< 
an improvised frame. This yon oan oover with a sheet oi 
glass, or only oover the seed-pans and the box at nighl 
with a mat or oaovae. When lowing, Just lightly corn 
the seeds, first thoroughly soaking the soil; this wili 
remain moist until the seeds have germinated ; and in ans 
oase you should cover the seed-pane or pole after so wins 
with glass or paper to keep moist, and when the seedling* 
push through give more light, and merely shade tioa 
bright sunshine la a month from the time of sowing, youi 
seedlings will be large enough to prick off Into other pam 
or boxes, and in June large enough to plant out Avoid 
extremes of heat or moisture; a very little warmth will 
suffice. A cold frame will raise the plants of soma at date 
given. 

v *£®- - Chrysanthemum Oh«a. Blick (B. 
rates ).—Toe small blossom which you have submitted to 
ue is, without doubt, the variety Charles Bllok, and when 
wen grown is a very handsome exhibition Ohrysanthe- 
mum. This variety was also certificated a few years ago 
oy the National Chrysanthemum Society as an exhibition 
variety. Your failure to secure fine blossoms is probably 
owing to a want of knowledge of the peculiarities of it, 
whtoh must be understood. The fact that you are able to 
send us a blossom proves at once that there is something 
wrong. To obtain exhibition blossoms of this variety the 
buds must be secured early; therefore, if the plant does 
P# < l , I Ce K he ,“ bre »* ” fcwJJ b y Wth, pinch out the 

ftp of the shoot, and from tbs growths whioh appear as 
the result of this operation select the three strongest and 
grow on with care. After the plant hae been pinched back 
keep the soil rather dry for a day or two, and this will 
aeeist the plant to break away quickly. Should this 
manipulation be carried out each of the ehoots should 
produce buds during the second week of August, and these 
wui ultimately develop flowers of much substance and of 
large size. Buds of this variety secured later than the 
third week in August, as a rule, are very loose and iodiffe- 
ront in form, lacking depth and solidity—two very 
essential qualities of exhibition blossoms. * 


2592. —Marguerlteo.— I have a number of Marguer¬ 
ites whioh were in the balcony, and whioh have been kept 
in pots during the winter in a naif-dark room. Would you 
tell me if they ought ft be treated In the same way as the 
Ivy Geraniums T—Krrnr. 

*** Yes. Start them in the to widow, harden off 
gradually, and plant them out some time in May -earlier 
or later, according to the weather. 

2593. —Planting t rs i O .-Is it too lata to plant trees 
such as Mountain Ash, Lilac, Guelder Rose ? Would latter 
grow well here ? What depth should the holes be mads 
for trees 4 feet to 5 fast high T—North Oototry. 

*,* Not too late yet, but get them in at once if the 
weather remaine open. The Mountain Aeh ie quite hardy. 
Moet freer should be planted rather shallow; Aoles l foot 
deep will do well. 

2594. —Heating grrewnhous*.— Could any of your 
readers inform me through the medium of your paper how 
many hundred feet of 4-inoh piping a check-end saddle 
boiler of the following dimensions should be capable of 
heating ? Five feet in length, 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
2 feet deep. All outside measurements, with 3 inch water 
space.— G. T. Frost. 

V About 1,100 feet. 

2595— Bed blotches" on the leaves of a 
Bach arts Lily.— I should be glad to know the reason 
why my Eucharis Lily leaves are covered with red patches. 
The young leavee justooming up are vary much disfigured, 
and the roots are also affected. The plant is grown in a 
temperature of about 70 degs.— A Coitotaht Subscribbr. 

V A fungoid affection. Try a weak solution of 
sulphide of potassium. 

2596 -Insect-infested borders.— Having a store 
made up of soil borders, whioh have got filled with the 
vermin called slaters, could you or any of your numerous 
readers tell me what to do to get rid of them, at I no 
sooner sow any seeds of anything than the soil is turned 
up and the seeds buried f I have tried smoking the house 
with sulphur, and I find it has done no rood. Any sugges¬ 
tion will be thankfully reoeived.—P juplbxbd. 

*** You might try the effect of a few sprinklings of lime, 
but it is doubtful whether even this will get rid of the 
creatures. If this fails, your only alternative will be to 
clear out the whole of the soil and replace it with fresh. 

*597.— Roses for a smoky suburb.— Could you 
inform me If there are any Rosea that will flourish In this 
district f My garden ie adjoining the railway, good rich 
soil, and it ie burly open. Could you name a Rose whioh 
will flower and not be affected by the smoke ?—8. H. Hill. 

*#* All Roses are more or less injuriously affected by a 
smoky atmosphere, but a long experience of suburban 
gardens has proved most conclusively that much the best 
varieties for such situations are the good oldGMrede Dijon 
and Aintfe Vibert. Next to these oome John Hopper, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Baroness Rothschild. Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Magna Charta, and Victor VercUer. Use plenty 
of manure, and do not prune the plants severely. 

8598 -Ivy-leaved “ Oer&nlums."-At the begin¬ 
ning of this winter 1 took up a number of fry “Geraniums" 
whioh had been in boxes in the balcony all the summer, 
and, having no gloss of any kind, pat them in the cellar, 
laying them flat in boxes, with a little earth sprinkled over 
the roots. I should be much obliged if you would tell me 
how soon I ought to take them out of the oellar, and 
whether, before putting them out into the balcony again, 
it would be better to put them in pots and plaoe them in a 
window ?— Kirnr. 

V It will be best to leave the plants as they are until 
they begin to shoot out or “ break ” a little. They should 
then be potted, and by aU means place them in a sunny 
window, if possible, for a month or more before exposing 
them to the open air, which ought not to be done before the 
end of May at the earliest. 

2699.— Oost of trenching ground.— will you be 
good enough to let me know through the medium of your 
paper the ooet of trenohing an acre of land of various 
characters of soils, 2 feet deep, and below the 2 feet the 
next spit to be broken up, to be let by the Job, and not by 
day labour, at a day's rate of wage? The land to be 
situated not nearer than fifteen miles of London nor farther 
than thirty-five. If yon can kindly give me this informa¬ 
tion I shall be much obliged.—W. H. Hoars. 

%* This really means trenching three “ spits ” deep, at 
the very leaet. Much depends upon the character of the 
soil, but you will probably not get even light to medium 
land properly trenched to this depth under two shillings 
per rod, and very likely half-a-crown will be asked. This, 
of course, equals £16 and £10 per acre respectively. 

2600 . -Gutting Privet and Quick hedge.— Can 

you tell me through your paper the beet time to cut a 
Privet and Quick hedge; also how best to prevent a garden 
walk becoming green (mode from the red cinder ash which 
Is procured in this district) ? Some say keep well rolled. 

I have tried this, and wherever it is the hardest the green 
is moet abundant. Does it not require raking over two or 
three times a year so as to kill the green by frost or sun ? 
—Jambs Mackrial. 

*** The best time to cut back the hedge is in the spring, 
in March or early part of April. Dampness is the 
probable cause of the walk “greening," but in some places 
this cannot be prevented except by occasionally " turning ” 
the material to a depth of 9 inches or 3 inches, or by the 
use of diluted carbolic or sulphuric acid. Try one of these 
methods. 


2.m— Gas-tar on greenhouse pipes. -Coni 
yon or any reader of your valuable paper tellme the bw 
way to get rid of tar on pipes? It has been pat on b 
mistake. Do you think placing lime on them and slaldn 
It would be of any nee?—A Coxstaxt Ruder. 

V Turpentine (turps) will soften the tar and enable i 
to be removed. 

2591. —Culture of Hoyae.—What aofl doss a Hot 
in *5 to potth™ ? °S£i2 

Do Uwr to b, .jrrln*. 

, # i* oarnoea thrives in a mixture of loamy petti 

Digitized fry 


2601.— Repotting A gapanthus. —Is it advisable 
to repot two Agapanthus (blue) now? Etch pot is filled 
with roots, a good many of which seem dead. The plants 
are sending out fresh roots above the level of the mould in 
the pots. If repotting Is advisable, how Is it to be done and 
what soil should be used?—8. B. Gray. 

*•* The spring is the proper period for repotting these 
fine bulbous plants, and \f they nave not been repotted for 
some years a moderate shift will probably prove benejUaal, 
especially as the roots appear to be in a somewhat unhealthy 
condition. The plants should not be overpotted, as they 
Hoorn best where the pots are well filed with roots. The 
moet suitable soil is good turfy loam, with a small propor- 
UonofleaHoU or idiayed mdmxft, and arms sand. Drain 
the pots rather fresly and make th* soil Arm. 


*602 — Camellia.— Can pm inform ms how and at 
what time of the year to take a Camellia out of the bed 
and put it in a pot, and what kind of soil should be need ? 
What kind of soli does a Lapageria alba require, and what 
sort of soil would a “ looanoUa " require ?— Silvrrdalr. 

V The Camellia had better be lifted and potted in the 
spring, as soon as the flowers are over. Use good fibrous 
peat, with plenty of sand and good drainage, and make 
the soil firm. Keep the plant rather dose and warm for a 
time afterwards, with plenty of atmospheric moisture and 
a light shade. Lapagerias thrive best in a rough, porous 
compost of peat, with a few lumps of loam, some mortar 
rubbish, charcoal, and coarse sand or grit. They sueoeed 
' best planted out in a border, and the drainage must be 
free, as abundance of water is necessary. The other we 
1 do not know. 

2603.— Eucalyptus globulus —Will you please 
tell ms if an Australian Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus) 
would thrive In an ordinary sitting-room, where it could 
have the sun aU day ? Also, how long would it take it to 
attain the height of 4 feet, and what time of the year 
should the seed be planted? — Srxtoks Daughter, 
Remington. 

*»* Yet, this makes a good window plant* especially 
where it receives plenty cf light and sun. Plants from 
seed sown now (in toot), and grown on freely, will attain 
a height of about 3 feet by the autumn, and the second 
year should become 4 feet or 6 feet high. In a window the 
seed had better not be sown before the beginning cf April, 
and in this case the plants will not become so large, 
naturally. 


2604.— Manure for bowling-green.— Would you 
kindly inform me, through your excellent paper, what 
would be the best manure to use at the present time for a 
bowling-green, whioh has been used as such for the past 
sixty years, also the quantity required ? Sise about} acre. 
The thrf Is getting rather hare in plaoee. The olub com¬ 
mences play about the middle of April, and any advioe for 
getting the green into condition by that time will greatly 
oblige.— E. Hobbs. 

%* There is time enough for dressing Grass yet, but as 
the weather is so mild you may put on two or three loads of 
fine decayed manure or rich soil any time next month, 
mixed with 3 ewt. of superphosphate, or S cwt. of basic 
slag , very finely ground, ana, if obtainable, a few bushels 
of soot as well. At the end of March the bare patches had 
better be returfed (there will be no time for seed to grow), 
and soon afterwar d * sprinkle 1 owt. of nitrate of soda 
(crushed) over the green just before rain. There should be a 
splendid sward au the season. 

2005.— Repotting Bueh&rls Lily — i should be 
much obliged if you oould tell me what time of the year 
to repot a Eucharis Lily ? I think it has not been repotted 
for over three yean, and there is enough to make about 
three potfuls. It hae Just done flowering. Wbat is the 
best soil to pot it with, and should it be kept in the stove 
or greenhouse ?—O. A. A. 

V The spring—and the present time if there is a warm- 
house or pit, or a good hot-bed, to plaoe the plants in 
afterwards—is the beet season for dividing ana repotting 
these plants. The most suitable so { l is good turfy loam, to 
which is added a half or third part of good leaf-mould or 
peat and plenty of coarse sand. Drain the pots well, and 
place them in a temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. or 
80 dsgs , with a bottom-heat of 10 degs. more, if possible, to 
make growth, with plenty of moisture. 

2606—Musa Boaete.—Could this plant be easily 
raised from seed to be a (air size in one season, as I am 
thinking of planting them Ln oil jars (20 gallons), as Palms 
large enough wonla be very expensive, or oan you suggest 
anything to look well ? The Jars are only about 9 inches 
in the moutb, and although very large inside are very 
small to plant three or four things in.—T hamb, Oxon. 

* * This fine plant is usually raised from suckers, and 
if these are taken in the spring, and grown on freely in a 
brisk heat, they will make fine deooratioa plants by the 
autumn of the same year. We have never raised them 
from seed, and do not know where this could be obtained. 
As a subititute we should rec mmmd the Castor-oil plant 
(Rioinut), which is easily grown as a tender annual, and 
the plants have a very noble and Palmlike appearance. 

2607.— Treatment of Stephanotis — I have Just 
received from the nursery a Stephanotis. What treatment 
should I give it, what soil, what heat ? Does it ever want 

S uning, and when is the best time for repotting?— 

ILiARY. 

*.* If the plant is in a small pot it should be either 
shifted into one 3 inches or 4 inches larger, or be planted 
out in • well-drained bed cf suitable soil in a warm house. 
The proper compost is a mixture of good fibrous loam, with 
a third part each of leaf mould and peat, and plenty of 
sand. Temperature 4 < degs to 55 degs. during the winter, 
keeping the soil nearly dry at that season, and 60 degs to 
90 degs. in summer, while making growth and flowering . 
No pruning ie required except to cut away any exhausted 
or dead wood. Repot in the spring when the new growth 
ie commencing. 

2608.— Cucumbers, etc., in a pit.— I have a brick 
pit, 9 feet long, 51 feet wide, aod 6 feet deep, with a brick 
partition in the middle which so parts it that it Is like two 
separate pits. I have plenty of stable dung and leaves to 
fill them with, so I am writing to ask if I mads one of the 
pita up now, and sowed some Cucumber seeds, Onions, 
Celery, and Leeks, and then in a month’s time if I made 
the other pit up to reoelve the Cucumber-plants, shall I 
get more benefit by making them up this way than making 
them both up at onoe now? Wonkl one of the said pile 

K iw enough Cucumbers for a family of three if properly 
ked after? I have also a wooden frame I can use for 
hardening off the above seeds. I thought I could use the 
lint pit for raising annuals. I should be glad if you would 
help me.—A Oohbtaxt Rradsr. 

V The proposed plan ie a good one. Raise the Cucum¬ 
ber-plants under the one light (with anything else you may 
desire to have), and get the seesnd one made up in time 
to receive one or two good plants when ready. With the 
brisk heat cf the fresh bed they ought to go ahead and do 
wM. Onojkod, vigorous CUcumbfrq^smt ought toajfitrd 
a fftsii b early every day 'or three or four monuts in 
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aeoe.— Planting Llllnm auratum.— Ow I plant 
Iilium auratum now out-of-doors bore, or shall I pot in 
rreenhouM heated with oil-store? We often bars late 
frosts If I put in greenhouse should I plant out in May ?— 
North Country. 

*•* Better plant the bulb* in the open ground noie. The 
season being to far advanced, they will probably do better 
thus than in pole. Choose a position moderately sheltered 
by trees or shrubs, and, if possible, a light or peaty soil. 

2810.— Plants for hot vases.— Will you kindly tell 
me through your useful paper (which I take in regularly) 
what you think would be best to grow in some shallow 
vases that are exposed to the sun nearly all day ? They 
are 6 inches deep and 12 inches across. Inside measure. 
The sun makes them hot through, and I cannot get any¬ 
thing to grow and cover them nicely. I have tried Lobelias, 
“ Geraniums." and Nasturtiums, but they were all burnt 
up. Any advioe will be thankfully received.— Old Rsadkr. 

V loy-leaved " Geraniums” will stand almost any 
amount of sunshine and heat, but, of course, they need a 
little water sometimes. Try a plant in the centre of each 
vase, with a Sedum or Saxifraga of some kind, such as S. 
geum or S, oppositifolia, round the sides. The Mesembry- 
anthemums are also very suitable plants for such a 
position, and either the common If. cordi/olium variety 
or the intense magenta-flowered M. tricolor would do very 
well. 

2811— Treatment of Hydranareas.— Would you 
kindly inform me how I can manage Hydrangeas ? I am 
abont to buy some from a friend. They seem to have been 
in the pots for years. They have flowered for the past four 
years, but last year they missed. I intend to keep them 
out all the winter. I should be very thankful for any 
Information you oan give me.— Tommy Atkins. 

*** If the plants did not bloom last year they tsiU prob¬ 
ably not do so this summer either, being starved, and the 
growth too weak to produce dowers. Supposing large 
examples to be desired, give them a liberal shift almost 
directly, using rich loamy soil, made firm, and pots about 
4 inches more in diameter than those they now occupy. 
When in full growth, and well rooted, give them liquid- 
manure freely , and towards the autumn harden the 
growth by full exposure to the sun and outer air for some 
weeks. The plants may be pruned as required just before 
starting; or cuttings may be taken in August, and struck 
in a cool frame with gentle bottom-heat. These will bloom 
well next summer. 

2612.— About Violets. — Is the New Californian 
Violet a real advanoe on previous varieties, and Is it hardy 
enough to stand east coast winters? What Violet can be 
recommended as the earliest and hardiest, to bloom in 
mild winters without the protection of glass ?—A Ross in 
Juki. 

*»* We have not been able to give the Californian Violet 
a fair test yet, last season having been a very unfavour¬ 
able one, and the plants having arrived in very bad con¬ 
dition in the spring ; but so far we must say we are by no 
means favourably impressed by it. Of the older varieties, 
WeUsiana is certainly one of the first and best, and very 
persistent and continuous in bloom, but for outdoor work 
we should prefer the old Russian variety still. If a 
double kind is wanted, Marie Louise and the Neapolitan 
are much the best . Please do not write on both sides of 
the paper. 


little, but can only advise you to use only hard-burnt pots, 
also a very little lime in the water now and then, and to 
give the pots a rub with a brush once a week, if necessary. 
1 he notoriously moist and mild climate of the Isle of Man 
1ms doubtless something to do with it. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants er fruttt 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of G*&dskuh> Illos- 
Trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of Plants.— P- Merrett.— Possibly plants 
Of the Turnip-rooted Cabbage ( Chou-navets of the French), 

but cannot say positively from the description given.- 

Flower-pot. — We cannot name the plants from small 
pieces. Please send a characteristic specimen, accom¬ 
panied, if possible, by flowers. Your other questions will 

be answered next week.- Mag.— Aoadadealbata. Your 

other question is answered under correspondence column. 

- H. D. Rush/ord. —Leptoepermum lanigerum.- W. 

Robertson. —Phlomis frutiooea; the leaf Is that of the 
Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fr&gifera), but you should, if 

possible, send flowers.- W. B. Close.— 1, Euphorbia 

jxcqumtnflora ; 2, Browallia Jamesoni; 8, Odontoglossum 
ulchellum ; 4, Dendrobium aggregatum ; 5, Phalus gran- 

ifolius.- Arthemice. — China on an thus fragrant.- T. 

Mordy. — Eccremocarpus * saber.- E. D. Clarke — 

Anemone coronaria var. Grow outdoors, not In green¬ 
house. 


TO OORRBSFONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that ws cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Newberry .—We cannot tell what has been eating the 
leaves, but watch carefully and secure a specimen of the 
pest; then we shall be able to guide you as to its extermi¬ 
nation.- Geo. Coates.— The “Carnation Mmoal,” pub¬ 

lished by Messrs. Cassell A Co., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate- 

hill, E 0 , will suit vou.- Oxonian .—The flower of the 

Chinese Primula sent shows that the variety is of no value. 
We have others like It, but that Is no reason why you 
should 00*1 retain It, and thns maintain the high character 
of your strain, as the variety is a good one, only we have 

already something like it.- J. F. Raynor .—Principally 

leaf-mould. With a little loam added to it would be ex¬ 
cellent tor potting nearly all greenhouse plants, such as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and a host of other things that 
could be named. You could also use it for filling seed- 
pot* Mag.—The best all-round red Celery is Leicester 

Replies next week to “A. J. Rutter," “Sandy,” 
“ Subeorlber," “ M. E. H.,” “ Henor," etc. 

Food queries held over until next week. 


Catalogues received. — Pansies, Carnations, 
Picotees, etc. — John Sutherland, Victoria Nurseries, 

Lenzie. N.B.- Seeds. — A. Morris and Co., Carlow, 

Ireland.- Lawn Mowers.— Messrs. Ransoms, Sims, and 

Jefferies, Orwell Works, Ipswich.- Spring Catalogue.— 

Messrs. Powley and Sons, The Nurseries, Philadelphia, 
Norwich. _ 


2613 Greenhouse climber.— will you kindly tell 
me of an effective greenhouse climber that would grow 
quickly and flower freely? My conservatory is of south 
aspect, with one end west; it is large and lofty, and I have 
only Just lately had it put up, so the walls are rather bare. 
1 have planted one Plumbago, one Lapagerla alba, a Tao- 
sonla, and one pink Ivy-leaved “ Geranium.” Would like 
a Rose, but fear the blight, so sh^.,, be obliged for your 
advioe 7-C. D. 0010 

V You do not say whether the plant is required to be 
grown against a wall or to be trained near the roof on wires 
or rods. For the latter position Fuchsias are admirably 
adapted , being very graceful and grouting freely token 
planted out. A variety of robust habit should be chosen. 
AbutUons also are very fine under similar conditions and 
treatment. Another grand climber for a roomy conserva¬ 
tory is Bougainvillea glabra, which is free in growth and 
produces a profusion of beautiful mauve-coloured blossoms 
(bracts) in the summer. 

2614 —Plants for a verandah —I have a verandah 
adjoining my house, which has glass top and one side glass. 
I intend placing in one corner a standi. In centre of this 
stand I think of having a small aquarium, with a small jet 
fountain In tbs centra. What kinds of Ferns and plants 
will thrive best on the stand around aquarium ; also what 
Ferns, plants, or Moss would be suitable to place under¬ 
neath stand ?— F. 8 . Thompson. 

%* Any of the hardier greenhouse Ferns, such as Pteris 
tremula, P. serrulata, P. cretica, with Polystichum 
prolifer urn, also any of the hardy British kinds. Scolo- 
pendriums, Aspidiums, and A <ipleniums in variety. Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, etc., ought to thrive here, but those first 
named only during the summer. On the approach of 
winter remove them to the house. A few useful and hardy 
foliage plants for such a position are Aspidistras, Dracaena 
australis, etc., the Variegated New Zealand Flax 
( Phormium ). the Norfolk Island Pine, Tradescantia 
zebrina, and the pretty little hardy Moneywort (Lysi- 
machia). 


2615 — Flower-pots “ greening "—What is the 
beet wash to use to cleanse and prevent green on flower- 

E ta in a greenhouse? Uy greenhouee has a brick floor, 
d on sand, tbs staging Is wood, 3 by 1, with 1 inch space 
between each, has 8-inch hot-water pipes, heated by two 
paraffln 2-inch burners, and the heat I never let go below 
40 degs., but is generally 60 dege. or more. Size. 20 by 7 by 
7. The pots on the floor, on the staging, and on other 
small shelves quickly grow green after washing with plain 
water and sand. The situation is open and sunny. Would 
you advise ohanging the floor ? If so, to what ? Would it 
be better to alter the staging ? If so, to what ?— Rstikbd. 


The house must be nstturally damp , or else, what is 

r e as probable, the water employed is very pure and soft. 

the plants grow and do well—as Ferns and other 
moisture-loving subjects are sure to. do under suck c ircum- 
staftft *—<we should not object to the pots . 
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OMOH AM NAKT PMTWIANS, 

1896. 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announce* another Photographio 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Glass 1.— Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.— A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the beat series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque Farm, Manor- 
house, rectory aud oobtage gardens may be 
included.— Second Prize, Five Guineas. 

Class 2.— Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the beet series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrabs and 
native plants, oobtage and window plants.— 
Second Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 3.— Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of rock gardens, 
hardy flower arrangements in borders, groups or 
beds, climbers on walla or balustrades, &o., water 
and water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries.— Second Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 4. —Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas for the best and most 
varied views (not less than ten distinot) of lawns 
and lawn trees, old Yew hedge gardens ; ever¬ 
greens as shelters to bowling-greens, gardens, 
and arbours, picturesque woodland, park, or 
pleasure ground drive*, and Grass walks. This 
class may also include fine trees of all kinds, 
and trees of historic interest.— Second Prize, 
Three Guineas. 

. Glass 5 .— Rose Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 


varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies. 

Glass 6. — Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best oolleotion of not leas 
than twelve photographs of garden fruits: 
Grapes, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, or any other fruit grown in Britain, 
to be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in whioh, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen.— Second Prize, £2 10 j. 

Glass 7. — Best Vegetables.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for not less than twelve photo* 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, o verorowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may bs life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old genuine names, though we 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such.— Second Prize, Two Guineas. 

Glass 8.—Irish Gardens.— As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a second of Three Guineas for not less than 
twelve photographs of views of the most beau¬ 
tiful Irish gardens. Every class of garden may 
be inolnded. 

Glass 9.—Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
and every class may be included.— Second 
Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 10.— Cut Flowers, Vases, eto. —A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of cat flowers, 
including table decorations and any pretty ways 
of using out flowers. Plants in tubs or vases of 
good shape in the open air or greenhouses and 
window decorations may be included in this 
class ; also good garden seats, verandahs, etc. 

All competitors not winning a prise will for 
each photograph ohosen receive the sum of half* 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid.— Gutjlowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements , iron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done weU when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First .—The photographs maybe of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others: but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to nutnber, and. no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects dearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferredfor engraving. 

Sbcond .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph 
This is very important. 

Tuird.— AU communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 87. Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition." UMuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must endow sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

LESSONS OF THE WINTER. 

To those of my readers whose memory carries 
them back to past seasons, when the weather in 
February and March has been a succession of 
frost and snow, it will appear as if I were 
indulging in sarcasm when I speak of the winter 
as if it were already over. The fact, however, 
is that in ordinary winters, so far as the poultry- 
yards are concerned, the worst is past immedi¬ 
ately the year has turned. As January advances 
on its course the combs of the hens seem to get 
lighter day by day, and in spite of their seeming 
scarcity, eggs fall in price every week. The 
fact is, the season is rapidly approaching when 
it would be a difficult matter to prevent any hen 
from laying, or, to put it in other words, it is 
the natural time for hens of all ages to lay. 

It may be remembered that in Gardening of 
Aug. 24 last an article appeared on “ Winter 
eggs and how to get them,” in which I pointed 
out that whilst pullets of the year could alone 
be depended upon to keep up the supply 
of eggs during the winter, it might be also 
possible to ensure a tolerably good number 
from adult birds, provided thoy were given 
a rest by setting ana rearing their chickens in 
August and September. It may be interesting 
to note results. The hatched hens (12) to which 
I alluded in that article laid 142 eggs in August, 
133 in September, 124 in October, 66 in Novem¬ 
ber, and 68 in December. So far January bids 
fair to be their worst month, but it should be 
remembered that they are nearly three years old, 
and have been kept merely as an experiment. 
They are beginning to look very rosy, so that a 
good number of eggs might be expected from 
them during the spring. I should remark in 
passing that their second year’s results showed 
an average slightly over 131, against 154 the 
previous year ; and the lesson this would teach 
—presuming the same time was spent eaoh year 
in hatching and rearing duties—is that it is a 
mistake to keep hens the seoond year. From a 

S en of fifteen 1894 hens (white Leghorn and 
ark Brahma cross), I obtained an average of 
156 eggs per hen for the year ending 30th Sep 
tember last. These hens did but little sitting, 
but four of them reared broods in September. 
The result since that time has been as follows, but 
I should remark that four of the fifteen hens 
have been sold since that date, so that now 
there are only eleven birds in the pen. In 
October, 103 eggs were laid ; November, 10; 
December, 13 ; January (to the time of writing) 
shows a better record, but the results are dis¬ 
appointing, as the number of eggs varies day by 
day, and the returns are most irregular. 
Another pen of eleven 1894 hens, principally 
half-bred Leghorns, bub three of which are 
from the 1893 birds already described (crossed 
by an Indian Gamecock), have a far better 
record. The eleven hens laid 112 eggs in 
August, only 55 in September, and 42 in 
October. Eight of the eleven were sitting part 
of the two last-mentioned months. In November 
one was killed, but the other ten laid 124 eggs 
between them ; in December, 117 eggs were laid, 
and 102 to the 29th of January. The returns 
have been fairly even throughout the last three 
months. Since the 1st of November there has 
onlv been one day on which one egg only was 
laid, and on two occasions seven have Been regis¬ 
tered from the ten hens. Some pure-bred 
Leghorn hens—whites and browns—have again 
been conspicuous by doing literally nothing. 
All the birds have been fed throughout on the 
same kind of food, and received the same atten¬ 
tion ; they are also housed exaotly alike. The 
lessons which I consider should be drawn from 
these experiments are—first, that hens more 
than thirty months old, no matter how they 
may be treated, are not likely to lay as well as 
birds a year younger. Secondly, hens of any age, 
even as young as eighteen months, if they have 
laid freely during the first year, are most uncer¬ 
tain winter layers, and are best killed off on the 
approaoh of winter. Thirdly, hens of eighteen 
months old of a breed which are known as careful 
sitters, if allowed to rest on a nest in a broody 
state for a few weeks at the end of the summer, 
will, with proper care, lay freelv during the 
winter. Lastly, the production of winter eggs 
does not depend alone upon housing, feeding, or 
general attentiQn, but more upon having the 
right kind of stock JuJ^work upon^ f. hops 
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another week to give a seoond article on the 
same subject, in which I shall confine my 
remarks to the pullets of 1895. Doulting. 


Wyandotte pullets becoming 
broody ( W. K. B .).—One can hardly say when 
you may expect your Wjandotte pullets to 
become broody. Many pullets, however, want to 
sit on completing the laying of their first batch 
of eggs, and as yours have been laying since the 
beginning of December, some of them will 
probably become broody in a few weeks’ time. 
This breed is hardy, oomes early to maturity, 
the chickens are easily reared, while the hens 
are first-rate mothers. On the whole, they 
appear to be well adapted to the climate of_this 
country. 

Feeding Fowls {K, K. B.).— Yes, your 
pullets should be supplied with as much food as 
they will run after greedily, but not more. No 
definite scale oan be given, however, for the 
quantity of food which Fowls require, so much 
depending upon the condition of the birds, the 
season of the year, and the extent of their run. 
Although half-fed Fowls will never pay well, 
one must avoid, on the other hand, overfeeding, 
for fat hens never lay well, and whether by 
excess of quantity or of stimulating constituents, 
overfeeding is the oause of most of the diseases 
that Fowls are subject to. In feeding the food 
should be scattered far and wide, so that the Fowls 
may have healthy employment in finding it. 
Another advantage in scattering the food is 
that all obtain a fair share. If you feed at 
regular hours your birds will soon become accus¬ 
tomed to them, and after partaking of their 
meals will spread abroad and forage for them¬ 
selves ; but if fed at irregular times they will 
hang about the usual feeding-place for hours, 
neglect to forage'for themselves, and thus lose 
the benefit in great measure of an extensive run. 

Pullets laying under bushes, etc. 

( K . K. B .).—You should not let your laying 
pullets go abroad till after their usual laying 
time, nor let them out of your enclosed run for 
a few days. They will, after laying in a home 
nest two or three times, give up the habit of 
laying away. Provide some nests in quiet, re¬ 
tired places, and provide a nest-egg for eaoh 
nest. 

2484.— The Orpington (Blanche Seaton-Taylor).— 
The Orpington ie a good Fowl for profit, combining laying 
and table qualities with great beauty. For winter egg 
production it can hardly be surpassed. As a sitter and 
mother, however, it is far behind the Brahma or Oochin. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot picking out Its feathers 

(/?. W. B .).—This bad habit is often acquired 
through the bird having had meat food. No 
animal food of any kind should be given to a 
Parrot. Bread-and milk sop is also bad, and 
food of any kind containing grease, egg, or milk. 
Give your bird pieces of soft wood or ootton 
reels to nibble at and amuse itself with. Pro¬ 
viding it with occupation will help to cure it of 
the feather-eating habit, and feed it upon 
boiled Maize, Hemp, and Canary-seed, crusts of 
dry bread, and, occasionally, a little ripe fruit 
and a few Nuts. The boiled Maize should be 
fresh daily. 


HUMULUS 

LUPULUS 

(Perennial). 


The QUICKEST, 
HARDIEST, 
and PRETTIEST 

CLIMBER WORLD. 


The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, Dec. 30,1895, write3 : 
11 Most people seem fairly well acquainted with the econ¬ 
omic uees to which the common Hop are put, but com¬ 
paratively few seem to be aware of its value as an 
ornamental plant, or it would assuredly be oftener found 
in our gardens. Amateurs are frequently in need of a 
subject which will cover an unsightly fence, verandah, or 
what not in a short spaoe of time, and that will look fresh 
and green over a long period. Now, all this and more 
they would find in the Hop (Humulus lupulus), as we 
know it in Kent and elsewhere. Its foliage is of a lovely 
green in early summer, changing gradually as autumn 
comes; while its graceful panicles of greenish-yellow 
flowers afford a pretty contrast. Not the least desirable 
of its many recommendations is its perennial character; 
for, when once planted, it seldom needs replenishing ; 
Its first cost may therefore be said to be Its 
last, 

“ There are many objectionable spots in gardens that 

might be rendered at least pleasing to the eye by means 
of this plant, and those who have such may be glad to 
learn of the decorative qualities of the Hop. No particular 
soil is required to grow it, though a deepish loam is con¬ 
ducive to its well-being, but there is no need for the 
amateur to be deterred on account of soil. 

“There is another species (Japonica) which is oftener 
seen in gardens than the one to which attention is 
directed, but my own preference is for our native plant, 
whose merits I consider deserve to be more widely known.” 

Amateur Gardening writes, Feb. 15, 1890: “A most 
interesting and decorative climber.’’ 


PLANT 

HUMULUS LUPULUS 

AT ONCE. 

This year will cover walls, fences, verandahs, 
arohes, porches, trellis-work, houses, and un¬ 
sightly buildings of any description. Can climb 
20 ft. in one season, increasing yearly. Grows 
anywhere or anyhow, on wood, wire, or string. 

6 Plants, 2 named varieties, P.0.3/- 

Flowering August and Sept. 

12 Plants, 4 named varieties, P.0.4 6 

Flowering August, Sept., and Oct. 

24 Plants, 8 named varieties, P.0.7/6 

Flowering August. Sept., and Oct. 


“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; poet fret, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in ncatiy bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plans are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price It. ; post free, 1*. 3d. Complete set of volumes of The 
Garden from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fifth and 
Popuhr Edition, It. ; post free, It. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1890.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Beats C containing over 9,000> 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price It. ; by 
post, It. 3d, 

London: S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


WHY DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE? When 

I f JOHNSON 8 HOP PILLOWS are an invaluable cure 
for Bleepless night*, nervousness, loss of appetite, and r>ou- 
ralsia; acta like magic on the nerves, soothing and refreshing, 
2*. Ed. and 5s. eaoh, carriage paid direct from maauf icturers 
—WM. JOHNSON & CO , Colebrooke-park, Tonbridge, Kent. 


SPECIAL OFFER = 

36 Plants, 12 named varieties, 
P.O., 10s. 

Flowering in succession July, August, 
September, and October. 

I- ALL PLANTS ARE ONE AND TWO YEARS OLD 
BEFORE BEING FORWARDED. 


Full instructions for planting and growing sent 
with every order, and carriage paid. 

Order at once, or best varieties will 
be sold. 

FROST WILL NOT AFFECT PLANTS. 

A. R. Sidney Wilmot & Co., 

HUMULUS GROWERS, 

COLEBROOKE PARK, 

TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
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Horticultural Providers. THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF CHEAP CREENHOUSES. 


766, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


For every Reader 
of this Paper. 


We beg to inform all readers 
of this paper that we shall have 
much pleasure in forwarding to 
every person one of our Revised 
Price Lists, consisting of 400 
pages, and about 1,200 illus¬ 
trations, bound in cloth, post 
free on receipt of six stamps, 
published at Is. 

{Small List free on application. 


1,000 Houses in Stock to select from. Works cover live Acres. 

Nurseries -HANWORTH * FELTHAM. , . , , 

The Largest Steam Horticultural Works in the World. Inspection Invited. 

CONTENTS OF 8ECTI0N8. 

Section. Paois. 

1. Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Vineries,Onjhid Houses, Plant 
and Forcing Houses, Frames, 

Pits, Hand-lights, Sc. IT— M 

IL Poultry, Kennel, Rabbit, and 
Pigeon ApuJ ianoe *i Ac. ' * *5— 96 

III. Rustic Work- - - - 99—134 

IV. Iron Buildings and Roofing, 

Church Furniture, Sc. - * 135—178 

V. Heating Apparatus, Cxiking 
8loves. Sc. .... 179—228 

VI. Horticultural Manures, 

Fertilisers, Insecticides, Worm 
and Weed Destroyers, Sun¬ 
shades, Soils, Sc. - - - 229—846 

VII. Lairn Mowers and Edge 

Cutters, Tennis Markers, Gar¬ 
den Rollers, Sc. - • 347 — 866 

VIII. Horticultural Timber • 269—280 

IX. Horticultural Sundries, 

Wirework. Fountains, Vases, 

Statuary. Sc. - - * 281—342 

X. Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

I Plants, Dutch Bulbs, Sc. ‘ 



special Offer of nursery 

PALMS.—Keatiss Belmoreaoa and Forsteriana. Healthy, 
clean plants, in grand oondilion : In 2} in. pots, 4s. doz , 30 j 
100; in 4 In. pots, 6s. dor, 45a. 100. Latauia borbontca, in 
4 in pots, 6s. dor. 45a. 100. 

GENHTA8—Grand busby plants in full flower, in 6-in. 
pots, 10s doz : second size, in 5-in. pots, 8a. doz ; third size, 
flhe htuhr plants in 5-in. pots, 6*. doz. 

PERNS — Oyrtotuium falcatnm (Holly Fern), very t ffective 
table plant la 5-io. pots, 4s. doz. Pieris erotica cristate, 
beautiful young and bushy plants, in small pole, 10 b 100. 

WALLFLOWERS fine bosh, transplanted, 8r 100 


STOCK. All Plants. &c, carefully packed. F.O. 

CREEPERS for Walls and Trellis Work, quick growing and 
effeotive, Awpeloreis Veitchi (small Virginian Creeper), and 
Pat si on-dowers, tine growths, about 4 ft., in 5 in. pots. 5s doz 
MAREOHAL NIEU—.Splendid strong plants, with 5 ft. to 
12 ft growlhs. 3a fid., 2s. 6d., and Is 6d. each. 

GRAPE-VINES.—Extra strong canes of Black Hamburgh, 

3a. fid each. 

ARUM LILY BLOOMS, carefully packed and dispatched 
to all parts, grand tp kes, 2r. fid. doz. 

CARNATIONS, u auied, our selection, 2r 6d. doz.; Raby 
Castls (beautiful salmon-pink), 2s. doz. 


,R„ at our Nurseries, Fcltham, Middlesex. 

PINKS, named, " Her Majesty,'' Mia Biukioa, *' Modesty," 
Earl of Ea**x, la 6d. doz. 

VIOLAS iu great variety, transplanted, 6a 100. 

SEED DEPARTMENT. 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND LI3TOF VEGE¬ 
TABLE AND FLOWER SEED COLLECTIONS from 1a 3d. 
to 21*., suitable for Cottage, Villa, and Larger Gardena. Oar 
Htooks are most carefully aeleiud from the best strains only. 
W. COOPER, Ltd . Horticultural Providers. 755, Old Kent- 
road, London, 8.E. 


J. HUBERT GROGAN & CO. f 

Railway Nurseries, WORTHING, 

*DEG respectfully to intimate that having 

-U taken over the entire business and stock of the late firm 
of Grogan and Ravenscroft, they are enabled to offer the 
folio wing Plants and Seeds from the original and well-known 
Collection— 

TOMATO PLANTS. - G<m> 

(iruej; undoubtedly the earliest, best cropper, and finest 
all-round Tomato yet raised ; should be grown by all 
Ni?e plants from single pots, 12 for Sa. 6d.; 25 for 4s.; 50 
for 8s.; 100 for 15a. 

BEGONIAS.— Try our magnificent strain. 

Now is the best time to secure floo tubers. Hingles in 4 
dbtinat colours, 12 for 2*. 3d. : 23 for 4s. ; 50 for 7a 6d. ; 
100 for 13a Doubles, in 4 distinct colours, 12 for 5e.; 25 
for 9s 

GLOXINIAS.-Splendid tuber., fine.1 
mixed (craatifoiia type), 12 for 2s. 3d. Spotted, 12 for 
2i. 9d. “Her Majesty (new), the finest pure white, 12 for 
3ft tkl. “Duke of York " (oew), brilliant carmine, margined 
white, 12 for 3a fid. 

STREPTOCARPUS -Splendidstrain. 

12 for Is. 6d.; 25 for 2s 6d. Seed, 7<L and la pkt, 

BEGONIA SEED.— We pee*, a really 

magnificent strain. Single, 7d. and la per pkt. Double, 
la and 2a per pkt. 

GLOXINIA SEED. -“Her Majesty,” 

new, undoubtedly the most magnificent pure white yet 
raised, Is and 2a per pku; finest mured, 7d. and Is. per pkt. 
All free by poet for cash with order. 

BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS VERNON.- 

Splendid for foliage and flower, nice plants, 6 for Is. 6d. ; 
12 for 2a 9d 

Bend for our List of Tomato Seedi and PUnts, free to all 
_applicants._ 

CARNATIONS. 

BORDER VARIETIES. 

The very best only, Including Novelties not offered by other 
Firms, and at moderate prices. 

CAR»TATIO»rS, 

WINTER OR PERPETUAL BL00MINC. 

Splendid Collection. Role European control of several 
American noveltie*. " Mias Mary Godfrey " and " Reginrdd 
Godfrey” are acknowledged to be the two most uteful 
varietiew ever introduce.!. 

CANNAS, at prices within the reach of all. 

PELARGONIUMS, Zonal & Decorative 

Most select Collection* in the trade. See Catalogue, poat free- 

W. J. C0DFREY, F.R.H.S. Exmouth, Devon. 

OHRYSAN THEMUMH.—30 Exhibition varie- 

lies. 2a, free. First order opened will receive double qtnn- 
lity and every tenth after. RICHARDSON. Wollatnn. Notts. 

PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

L sod SOMERSET —Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac , with each 5s. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2«. 3d ; 50 large, 3s. fid., post free. 
Catalogue, 21 Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-house. 
Lynton. North Devon 

•TRAINED TREES A SPECIALTY.—No finer 

L anywh-re. Li»tfree Collections of 8 cheap Wall Trees, 
V l.K.RJH am Middlesex 


PROFITABLE TOMATOES. 


Our IFi: 

(Of which we are the original raisers) is decidedly the 
earliest, most productive, short jointed, and best Tomaio iu 
culliva* ion. Iu a letter received this week a customer writes 
that lost summer he obta'ned from a bouse only 1-t ft. by 9 fu 
OVER 3 OWT. of splendid fruit of this variety. For outdoor 
cropping it is also decidedly the best extant, hating proved 
much the heaviest cropper in a comparative trial Ian reason, 
while the fruit was also superior to all other* In form, colour, 
and flavour 

STRONG PLANTS now ready, price 3s. per d"zen ; 6 for 
Is. 9d , post free ; 2 doz for 5s. fid Now seed (true), 7d , Is., 
and 2s pkt. Bow now for outdoor crops, or topluatoutin 
April and May under glass 

Also Early Ruby. E irly Evesham, Perfection, Hsu Green, 
Chemin R >uge. Btenbeim Orange, and other finest varieties ; 
plants, 2a. 3d. doz.; 25 for 4s Heed. 6d. and is. pkt. 

BEGONIAS. 

Our strain of these popular and showy plants is unsurpassed- 
if equal ed, by any in the country. Satisfaction guaranteed- 
Fine tubers, tii'xed, single, 2s. 9d, 3s. 3d., and 4x doz. *. to 
colour for bedding, 4s to fie. doz ; for pots, 5a. to 30s. doz. 
Grand doubles, to colour, 81, lb*., 15s . 20*., to 30e. doz. ; fine 
mixed, 5s. and 7s. fid doz. Setd, single, 7d , and 2s. pkt; 
double, Ib. 2s, and 3a. 6d. pkt. New List of Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums, ftc., Ac., gratis and free. 

Q. RAVENSCROFT & CO., 

SOUTH BANK. CHICHESTER. 


"DARLY POTATOE8.—The Puritan, earliest 

Ll *od bast cropper grown. Is. 6d. peek ; 4 pecks, 5a. Eati- 
matea given —BKELDING. Corser* s treet. Btoorbsidgw. 

DOYaX sovereign strawbkrky.— 

-Lw Strong plants, 7s. fid. per 100; £i per 1,000. —& 
H AMILTON, Mayfield. Perth, N B _ 

TOBACCO - PAPER OR CLOTH. — Beat, 

J- genuine, 7d lb. : 7 lbs.. 4s.; 14 Iba, 7a. 6i.; 28 1U-, 
Us M K KND ALL 9. Albert Villa*. Cothain Brimot. 


A GEM for HANGING BASKETS. — I ad ion 

Strawberry, yellow flowera, followed by scarlet berrien, 
produces innumerable young plants ou long runners, quite 
i&rdy. easily jcjrown. 3 utronj^ plants Is., free, with cultural 


directions.—JOHN RAYNB 


niANJ 

'A h »rdi 


. Southampton. 


T WHITE MARGUERITE—Perfectly 

hardy, and needs only to be onoo planted to yield pco- 
f uion of large flowers year after ye or. Three strong plants. 

Is , free, with direc tion * —RAYNER. as shova _ 

flRlMaON MARGUEKli’E. —Abundance of 
Lr large blossoms, deep rich colour ; perfectly hardy ; nci*e 
planted lasts for yrar*. Three well-ro.-ted plant*. Is , free, 
—BAY*- 


with directiona- 


VNER, as above. 


■p V E RL AS TIN G SUNFLOWERS. - 

■Ll sheaves of golden flower* ; grand in garden and fc 


CROZY’S CANNAS. 

•THE Bedding Plant of tho future. 12 choice 

L named varieties, including Alphonse Bourier and Mad. 
Crozy, all flowering ruber*. 6-. n-r do*., free. 

A LFRED A. W ALTERS. Florin . Bath._ 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. 

OPEGTAL OFFER to clear. —Several hundred 

seed lings of the famous Newton St. Loo strain, fine bulbs, 
all to colour, but unproved, 9s. par doz. Kaeh dez n calcu¬ 
lated to throw one or two or more plants worth 5a eoth. 
ALFRED A WALTERS, Plori-t, Bath. 


Give 

cut¬ 
ting ; flourish anywhere : ino**ase yearly. 4 good roots, Is , 
free, with directions.—RAYNER. a* above. __ 

A BEAU liFUL HARDY CLIMBER.— 

American Bellbiua, grows 20 fu In searon, festoons 
balconies, Ac. ; covered enormous rose-pink, trumpet- >baped 
blossoms all summer. 2 good roots, 1*., free, with dmxXkma. 
KAYNER, as abate. (14th season.) 


WALTER’S PRIZE ASTERS. 

•THE finest obtainable. First prizes everywhere 

L exhibited. Finest for garden or exhibition. German 
Ouilled and Victoria, fid and 1*. per packet, free. 

ALFRED A. WALTERS. Plnri*». Hath. 


21*., car pai 1.—WILL TAY 


AURICULAS — “Da»ty Miller,” strong 
TL plant*, 3 doz., 2* 6tl. Cucumber-s-eds, “Telegraph 
4d d^r . poM free. BOARDMAN, Firs, Iograve. Brentwood. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM Cuttin«s. - Best decora 

»tve or market aorta. Whites: Sn'wflske. I^dy Lasrrence. T 


pURlSTMAS ROSES (Helleborua niger) 4, 

U j.. 3.1 ; Rockery Periwinkle*. Intludiog double purple, 
double blue, vurngutod, 8 in all blue, 40, 1*. 3d Auricula*, 
handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Miller, 12. Is. 3d. 
Primroses, single yellow, 100, is fid. Ivy, small leaf, for cover¬ 
ing wall* or carpeting ground, 100,1*. 31. Tuoailago fragrans, 
Winter Heliotrope (Coltsfoot), 15, la. 3d., free. —KATE, 
Hade* Park, O aljan. I reland_ 

r CKERY PLANTS, four named vumties, 

P', 1*. 3.1. Violet stixvin, old-fa*hionfd, very sweel- 
soentod, hardy. M, 1*. 3d. Hepatica*. blue, pink, 12, mixed, 
K A n.. Harlt •. I* ark, Cal Ian, Ireland. _ 

PERENNIALS.—200 varieties cheap. Lists 

■L free. French Anemonee. brilliant colours, (bloom iu 
March), 35, la. 2d. Fuchsia*, Hardy, crimson, grow 10 feet, 
6, la, free-—KATR. Harley Park, Call an. Ireland. 

Marie Louise 
double white Daisies, 100, 
la 2d Tiatella (Foaiu-flower), exquisite perennial, 6, la, 
fr< e. KATE. Harley Park, Callan, Inland 


T7IOLETS. —Czar (purple), 

V (double blue) 24. Is 3d. Bride, dnut 


TUfONTBRETIA POTT8I (scarlet), otoom- 

■I’L mlo flora (orange) 20. la Do^ouicum (Harpiir-Crewc), 

f ellow tH.'renuial I)xi*y. 12, Is. Dbl. White Pmuroae* (strong), 
2 1». Gd.. free — K ME. Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


I, Can* ing Yellow: W H Lincoln all3>. fid. 15 1*. 8*1 ] 
p„. fr**e— HE « I) GARDENKR. Perlyorn*.. T igr moulh 

T I LIES OF THE VALLEY, selected floweriug 

LI crowns, la. 6d . 10), free. White Broom, la. fid. doyen ; 
Vi*Uow, Is. dozen, free. — A. 8YMONDB. 65, East street 
Hnrocaatle. — 


Digitized; 


t> GOU^k 


L ADY TAEV t KLYAN huye while pt-rennial 
Aster, 12, Is Double White Clove Pink*, 15, la, free.— 
KATE Hsriey Pare,'^nlDn Ireland. 

W INTER CHERRY^’HVsALIS), 8, Is. 

Pyrethrum uligiuosum, 4. la Jananese Anemones, 
20. It. 4d„ free —KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland 


/ht't U7 •/ Ssir 

"ipL'Zss: 

SPECIAL C’HEAP OFFER of Standard, Bosh, 

O kn d pyramid Fruit-trees.—Apples, Pear*, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at la each ; 10a per dosao ; 

75s. per lUO. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, ertr* 
strong bnahr*. 2s. 
cash with order, 
stock post free on application.- 

series, Gravesend.____ 

P ATLLARDIAS are wonderfully effective ; 

AX bloom with freedom from August to November; quits 
hardy; 12 I*, “d - J OORNHILI. Byfle wt, Barmy. _ 

X)RIGHT COLOURED PRIMROSEtL—Dean’e 

-D tine strain many beautiful shade* of colour, 20, la 94— 

J. CORN HILL ByfleeL ____ 

"D ARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrm 

iV Dnimmindit-Carm'nf-scarlet, very floriferoa*. lasts 
neveral months iu blunu, Is. Cd J. CORN HILL, Byflter, 
Surrey._ 

PERENNIAL ICELAND POPPIES, in abodes 

L „f icarlet, oracg*. and yeUow, 20. lr. 6d. Now Hybrid 
Columbines, very effective, 20, Is. 6d.—J. CORNH1LL, 

Byfleet. _ _ _ 

O LD PINK CLOVE, deliciously fragrant, vary 

fl^nferous. hardy as the common Pink, 4. 1». M.; 6, 2a. 

— I. CORN HILL. B yfleet Surrey. _ 

PED JAPAN ANEMONE bloom* from 

■Lb August to November, very effective, fine for cutting, 4, 


•*. 2s. per dozen ; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
der. Descriptive Catalogue of general uursary 
ree on application. —THOMAS EVKB, the Nur- 


At August to November, very 
Is M.-J.CORNFULL Brfleet 

Driqinai tf 


Dngirtdl from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 










































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 886.-—'Vot. XVLL Founded by W. Robinson, Author of " The English Flower Garden." FEBRUARY 29, 1896. 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMB. 

OUTDOOR JAPANESE CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS FOR SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 
AND EARLY NOVEMBER. 

1 shall be glad if any of yonr contributors oan 
give me the names of twenty, or a leas number, 
of Japanese decorative Chrysanthemums that 
will do well either in pots ontside or in the 
open border, say daring the months of Septem¬ 
ber, October, and early November ? 1 want the 
kinds with twisted and carled florets, pare 
Japanese. I have no glasshouse. I do not care 
for the immediate new sorts; some of the older 
ones will do for me, so long as they are of the 
description I mention.— Hamilton. 

# » # The request of “ Hamilton ” for a list of 
twenty Japanese decorative Chrysanthemums 
that will do well either in pots or in the open 
border daring September, Ootober, and early 
November, gives one an opportunity of bringing 
into prominence a number of very useful ana 
charming varieties, which, probably for want of 
a little thought on the part of those interested, 
have been of late years sadly neglected. The 
desire, too, to possess only those kinds with 
twisted and onrled florets of true Japanese 
form should make the selection much sought 
after by all readers of Gardening interested in 
a bright autumn display in their gardens. It 
will be noticed that the majority of the varieties 
included in the selection are old ones, and con¬ 
sequently oan be obtained at a very small oost. 
Those readers who intend to secure the varieties 
here mentioned, with the idea of growing a few 
in pots, should remember that Chrysanthemums 
grown in pots invariably blossom about a fort¬ 
night earlier than those of the same sort planted 
in the open border. This is of importance to 
those desirous of having a display by a given 
date. The selections are as follows— 

September sorts. 

Harvest Home. —This has flowers of a rich 
crimson colour, flushed and tipped with gold. 
With age the blossoms become reddish-bronze. 
The plant is a free grower, about 3 feet 6 inohes 
in height, and in fine condition all through the 
month. 

Lady Fitzwygram. —This is a pure white 
blossom, and is seen in best condition when 
slightly disbudded. Nice sturdy dwarf habit, 
not exceeding 3 feet in height. When allowed 
to blossom too freely the flowers are very 
flimsy. 

Arthur Crepey.— A refined primrose-yellow 
flower, and one of the best for cutting, as each 
blossom is borne on a long footstalk. Height 
from 2£ feet to 3 feet. A useful variety to 
associate with orimson-oolonred flowers. 

Mme. Eulalib Morel.— Colour, lovely deep 
oerise, shaded gold in the oentre ; a very strik¬ 
ing flower and quite a new shade of colour. This 
is one of the best of the early Japanese, the 
plant about 2| feet in height. | 

Digitized by I^OOgle 
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General Hawkes.—A very atrong grower, 
attaining a height of about 5 feet; colour of the 
flowers, crimson-amaranth. Free-flowering, 
and aeen in perfection at the latter end of 
September. 

M. E. Pynaert van Geert.— One of the 
earlieat and moat naeful, the eolonr yellow, 
flnahed red. Height abont 3 feet 6 inches. 
Essentially a September bloomer. 

October sorts. 

Roi des Precoces —This is a very free- 
flowering kind, crimson in eolonr, and of nioe 
sturdy habit, strong grower, height abont 
3J feet. 

O. J. Quintus.— The flower of this is of a 
pleasing shade of light pink and manve, a moat 
profuse flowering kind, and one of the best for 
an Ootober display. Height about 4 feet. Useful 
for anything. 

Albert Chansson.—A prettily-twisted flower, 
orange, flushed red in oolour, the tips of the 
florets being yellow. Very strong grower, esoh 
shoot oarrying a large number of useful little 
blossoms, each on a nioe foot-stalk. Height 
about 4£ feet. 

Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel.— 
This is without exception the beat and brightest 
of the October-blossoming kinds. Colonr, old- 
gold. Do not disbud. Capital bushy habit. 
Height about 18 inches to 2 feet. 

Crimson Queen (syn. Rubv King) —As the 
name implies, this is a beautiful crimson-coloured 
variety, good strong constitution, and invaluable 
for the open border. Slightly disbud. Height 
about 2$ feet. 

Mme. Zephir Lion net,— Colour, rust-red, 
quite an autumnal tint. Pretty curling florets. 
Height about 3 feet 6 inches. 

M. Dupuis. —Colour, a beautiful old-gold 
shade, very much resembling the old and popular 
mid-season variety Source d’Or, and should be in 
every collection. Very free and dwarf. 

M. Maxime de la Rocheterif,.— Colour, a 
very bright red—in fact, almost approaching a 
scarlet. A good sort for cut flowers. Free- 
flowering, and in perfeotion towards the end of 
Ootober. Height, about 3 feet 6 inohes. 

Early November sorts. 

Mllb. Lacroix. —This has very white blos¬ 
soms and freely produced. Good constitution. 
Height in the bush form about 3& feet to 
4 feet. 

Mrs. Conway. —This is of a soft yellow 
colour, free-flowering and dwarf. It resembles 
Mile. Laoroix in form. Height abont 3 feet. 

Mr. Chas. E. Shea. —Colour, bright yellow, 
and, being a sport from Mile. Lacroix, partakes 
of the characteristics of that variety. 

Rosy Morn. —Colour, pleasing shade of soft 
rosy-pink. Charming decorative variety ; good 
habit. 

William Clark.— Colour, novel shade of 
salmon, flashed with rose. One of the prettiest 
at this season, and never yet properly recog¬ 
nised. Height abont 3 feet to 4 feet. 

Source d’Or. —This is probably the beat of the 
old-gold-ooloured varieties, and the moat largely 
grown for decorations. This may be grown 


freely, or to produce twenty or thirty blossoms, 
and will do equally well under either treat¬ 
ment. Strong grower. Height abont 3 feet 
6 inohes. 

W. Seward —Colonr, rich, deep crimson. 
Grown in the open, the colours are very rich 
indeed, and invaluable for associating with the 
yellow and white flowers. Height about 4 feet. 


NEW JAPANESE-INCURVED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

These may be regarded as a modern type or 
family of the Chrysanthemum, for although we 
have nad a few varieties in cultivation for many 
years, it is only since the introduction of Comte 
de Germiny in 1881 that they have come to be 
looked upon as forming a separate group. Some 
of the earlier introductions were lacking in that 
solidity of build and regularity of floret that are 
found in the newest seedling, but Stanstead 
White, Louise, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, R. C. 
Kingston, Beauty of Caatlewood, Lord Brooke, 
Robert Owen, Mrs. E. W. Clark, Viscountesa 
Hambleden, and several others are fair examples 
of what may be called the Japanese-inourved. 

During the present season some valuable 
additions have appeared on the scene, and the 
following novelties occur to me as being promising 
varieties from whioh a selection may be made in 
the case of those desirous of extending their 
collections in this direction. 

Baronne de Buffi eres (Calvat).—A large 
globular flower, with florets of medium width ; 
colonr, pale lilac, reverse silvery-pink. 

Harold Wells (Wells).—Large and Bolid, 
with broad-grooved incurving florets; colour, 
primrose-yellow. 

Mrs. Briscoe Ironside (Briscoe Ironside).— 
Very perfect in form, medium florets, regularly 
arranged ; colour, pale salmon-blush. 

Kentish White (Cannell).—Large and semi- 
globular ; florets pure white, broad and deeply- 
grooved. 

Mutual Friend (Mann).—Very long florets 
of great breadth, aq immense bloom ; colour, 
wax-like white. 

Pride of Marford (Australian). — Broad 

E ointed florets, deeply-grooved, a large flower, 
ut loosely built compared with some of tbe 
preceding; inside colour, rosy-amaranth, 
reverse silvery-pink. 

Lady Byron( Weeks).— Broad-grooved florets, 
a globular flower ; pure white. 

Souvenir de Toulon (Calvat).—Blooms large 
and solid, grooved florete; pale amaranth, with 
silvery-pink reverse 

A. H. Fewkes (Horsfield).—Rather narrow- 
grooved florets, not over large in size, but the 
oolour is rich and pure, being golden-yellow. 

Lady Esther Smith (Owen).—Very long- 
grooved florets, a solid bloom ; pure white. 

Boule d’Or (Calvat).—A fine golden-amber- 
ooloured flower, of the style and build of 
Louise. 

President Arm and (Calvat).—Mentioned 
and described in a former article. 

Noces d’Or (Calvat). — Medium-grooved 
florets, pure golden-yellow. 
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Leviathan (Lacroix).—Broad florets; inside 
colour, rich amaranth; reverse, silvery. 

There have been many others, partly or 
wholly of the Japanese incurved type, but up to 
the time of writing these notes I believe the 
above will be fonnd to be the best. 

_C. H. P. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums ( ffevor). 

—Treat your plants in the manner here pre¬ 
scribed, and then you should have little diffi¬ 
culty in having fully developed blossoms by the 
date best suited to each variety. Mrs. E. W. 
Clark: pinch out the tops of the shoots dur¬ 
ing the second week in Alarch, and thus create 
a break. From this break take up two or three 
of the strongest shoots and secure the first buds 
which appear on these. Robert Owen should be 
pinched during the last week in April, and 
grown on afterwards, as recommended for the 
last-named sort. W. G. Newitt: pinch about 
May 7ch to May 10th, and grow the three 
strongest succeeding shoots, securing the first 
buds, which are ultimately produoed during the 
early part of August. E. Molyneux should be 
pinched May 17th to May 21st, and Sunflower 
about the same time, and they should then give 
the “crown” bud about the third week in 
August, leaving sufficient time for the plants to 
develop grand exhibition blossoms for the 
November shows. The incurved variety, M. R. 
Bihaunt, is an October-flowering sort, and to 
obtain blossoms in November, we would suggest 
that you pinch your plant quite as late as 
June 10th, and the resulting shoots should give 
buds at a suitable date to ensure blossoms when 
they are wanted in November. You must dis¬ 
tinctly understand that if the plants “ break ” 
naturally about the date recommended for the 
operation of pinching, the plants should then 
take their natural course. 

Chrysanthemums for Scotland 

—The treatment of your plants for 
proper blooms in North Britain by the middle 
of November should be as follows— 

Pinch out the 

tips o! the Secure buds about 
shoots about 

H. L. S jnderbruch May 10 Sxsond week in August 
Mine. Ad, Ohatio May 21 Third week in August 

William Bolia May 25— 23 Last week in August 

Pearl Beauty May 10 E irly in August 

Philadelphia May 15 Second week in August 

Deuil de Jules Ferry May 12 Becond week in August 

Abb«i Mendenhall May 21 Third week in August 

Lady E Saunders May 21 Third week in August 

King of Cnrys. May 20 Third week in August 

Hairy Wander May 25 Last week in August 

Mens. Gruysr May 20 Third week in August 

Pallanza May 25 Last week in August 

President Armand May 25—23 Last week in August 

The remaining three varieties should be treated 
differently, as under—Silver King: Pinoh out 
the tip of the shoot about Maroh 12th, and 
grow on strongly one of the succeeding growths. 
During the early part of June this will make a 
natural break, and from this point three of the 
strongest shoots should be retained. These 
should each give a bud about the middle of 
August, which must, of course, be secured. 
Airs. C. Harman-Payne and Alias Rita Schrccter 
should be pinched about a week later, but iu 
other respects treated similarly to Silver King. 
Should the plants break naturally about the 
date named in either of the above lists, of course 
the operation of pinching will be quite unneces¬ 
sary. The object of this manipulation is to 
ensure the buds appearing within a certain 
desired period. 


** Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.— 

Price 84.; p oat free, Sd. 

"The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is publ'shed tit neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form, the 
c floured platesart best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference precious to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post free, 1*. 3d Complete set of volumes of Tub 
Gakdbx from its commencement to the end if 1895, forty-eiyhi 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— This 

journal it published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5 <L ; post free, 3d. 

"Hardy Flowers.”—Girin? description » of up- 

toxrd of thirteen hundred of the mist ornamental species, 
with dire-Ufu for th'ir arrangement, culture, dc. Fifik ani 
Pjpu'ar Edition, la. ; post free, la. 3d. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1898.—Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000,/ 
have been very carefully and edelusively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Pries la.; by 
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Conservatory. 

Climbers are now breaking into growth, and the 
strong-growing things, such* as Tacsonias, Passifloras, 
etc., should have attention in thinning the young ehoote. 
Daring the eeason of growth frequent attention must be 
given to prevent the young growths getting entangled. 
Clematis indivisa lobata is charmingly in bloom now, 
and the white, star-shaped flowers are nice for cutting. 
Groups of Tea and other Roses planted out and in pote 
may easily be had in good condition now. The only diffi¬ 
culty will be in keeping them free from green-fly. But with 
the use of the vaporiser occasionally even this difficulty 
should speedily vanish. The common method of fumi¬ 
gating glass-houses with Tobacco-paper must be given up. 
Vaporising with nicotine is so much simpler and better. 
A friend who used the vaporiser for his stove where 
G irdenias and Stephanotis were infested with mealy-bug 
says it brought down the bug in showers. To be able to 
grow these plants without mealy-bug will be a real plea¬ 
sure. Azaleas and Epacrises are now very bright and 
effective. As the Azaleas go out of bloom pick off all 
faded blossoms and seed-pods, and move the plants to 
a warm house to make their growth. When that is com¬ 
pleted move to a cool-house to ripen the wood, and in 
July place in a sheltered place outside on a ooal-avh bed to 
develop the buds. The best time to repot specimen Aza¬ 
leas is directly after flowering, but only small shifts should 
be given, and firm potting is very essential But when 
Azaleas have reached specimen size it will not be necessary 
to repot annually if liquid-manure is judiciously given. 
All the thousands of imported Azaleas are sent over In the 
autumn without pots and have to be potted on arrival, 
and market growers are under the necessity of reducing 
th e balls considerably to get them into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots to supply the trade. This is a drawback to the future 
well-doing of the plants, and may probably explain why 
so many of the plants go wrong when they pass out of the 
dealer's hands. Epacrises when they cease flowering should 
have the youn^ shoots shortened back to induce a bushy 
habit, otherwise they soon get strangling and lanky. 
After pruning, a little warmUi is very helpful to start the 
back eyes. And if any plants require larger pots, they 
should be shifted when the youDg shoots are just 
starting. Peat of the best quality should be used for 
Epacrises, Heaths, and Azalea?, and enough clean sand 
should be mixed with the peat to keep the mass sweet 
and open. After the growth is completed move to a cool 
house. C ireless watering leads to many losses, and yet 
the right way is as easy as the wrong. Got into the habit 
of tapping the side of the pot with the knuckles before 
watering any plant, and mistakes will not then be made. 
Sound is the beet indicator as to the condition of the ball 
of earth inside the pot, and a practised eat can tell in a 
moment what is necessary to be done. 

Stove. 

Caladiumi should now be started. If the tubers have 
been packed in sand pot in suitable sized pots and stand 
on a warm surface over Jthe hot-water pipe9 and water 
carefully. All the strong-growing varieties will do best in 
loam enriched with manure. If started in a lighter me¬ 
dium they should be shifted Anally into sound loam, mixed 
with about a fourth of old cow-manure and plenty of sand 
to keep the soil open. We always find the plants grown 
chiefly in loam produce better coloured foliage. The 
variegated form of Cyperus alternifolius is a very useful 
decorative subjeot, but must be grown in poor, peaty, 
sandy soil and not overpotted, to get the variegation 
properly distributed. All variegated plants require simi¬ 
lar treatment to bring out the variegation well. Pandanus 
Veitchi loses its beautiful colour if grown in rich soil, and 
the striped-leaved Aspidistra is a poor thing unless the 
soil is suitable. It is quite late enough now to take cut¬ 
tings of the winter-floweriog Begonias for flowering next 
winter, and the sains remark applies to all winter-flower¬ 
ing soft-wood stuff usually started in the stove at this 
season. The only exception to this rule are the Poin- 
settles, as these may be rooted any time when cuttings 
can be obtained till May. Young shoots, 3 inches long, 
inserted in thumbs in sandy peat and plunged in a brisk 
bottom-heat, kept close, will soon root, ana the cuttings 
rooted in May, if well grown afterwards, will make good 
flowering stuff in 6 inch pots by November and December. 
Night temperature now 65 degs., a little ventilation being 
given when the thermometer reaches SO degs. It will 
soon be necessary to look out the shading material, as 
certain plante wiU require it. 

Pines 

will require more water now, and plants showing fruit 
should have liquid-manure. Pines cannot be well grown 
without bottom heat, and it will soon be necessary, to pro¬ 
vide fresh material for the plunging beds, to partially 
remove them. Take suckers off old stools whenever they 
can be obtained, and after trimming the base pot firmly in 
6 inch pote and plunge in bottom-heat. Good loam is a 
necessity for the Pine grower, and it should have been cut 
and laid up in a heap at least six months to destroy the life 
in the Grass flbrea Pot very firmly, and drain the pots 
well. Night temperature of frulting-house, 65 degs. to 
70 degs., succession houses to be 5 degs. lower. Use a fine- 
rosed syringe on fine days, but do not damp the plants in 
flower, nor yet those having ripe and ripening fruit. 

Planting Now Vineries. 

When the young Bhoots are just breaking is a good time 
for planting out young Vines. Yearling Vines are better 
for permanent results than older Vines, whioh have had 
their roots cramped up several years in a pot. If old Vines 
are planted out the roots should be liberated and straight¬ 
ened out. Tney will soon recover any check which may 
be given. Bu*. as Vines do not mike new roots till the 
leaves begin to unfold, no check need be given if the roots 
are oarefully handled. Give warm water to settle, and 
mulch with manure. If the canes have not been pruned, 
peg down to ensure back eyes breaking, and prune later 
oa, when a selection of the leaders can be made. When 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be. done from ten days to 
I a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
I retuffs. 


the young Vines get fairly into growth, judicious feeding 
with artificials will make them do anything reasonable 
which may be required. 

Window Gardening. 

Go over Fern-cases, and, if necessary, replant. It is 
generally advisable to take the plants out and give a 
general trimming and dressing, and then renew the 
compost and replant. Water very carefully till new 
growth comes away. Fill baskets with Campanulas ami 
other creeplog plante for suspending in the window. 
Repot Fuchsias and put in cuttings. Sow tender annuals 
in sunny aspect. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Where hardy edging plants are much used it will soon 
be tims to rearrange and replant. Among the most 
serviceable things are Ilerniaria glabra, Santolina incant. 
Golden Thyme, Poa glauca, Ssdum glaucum. Semper- 
vivum californicum, Cerastlum tomentosum, and for 
large beds the Variegated Coltsfoot and the Lambswool 
(Staohya lanata) will do. All the above are perfectly 
hardy, and if pulled to pieces now, for the moot part, 
they will make edgings by the middle or end of Alay. 
Santollna incana should be propagated in frames in the 
end of summer, and put out in the shape of small plants. 
Another very useful edging plant is the Silver-leaved 
E ionymus radicans variegatus. Tnia takes time to make 
a good edging, but when once formed it is permanent, 
with a little trimming every season. Green and Varie¬ 
gated Ivies are sometimes used for edging large beds, and 
a broad band of either Green or Variegated Ivy, when 
well managed, is always a pleasant feature, but is not 
adapted for email beds. Carnations and Pansies may be 
planted now. A little muloh among the plants will be 
useful. An old Mushroom-bed, broken up fine, forms good 
mulching material. Star worts, Perennial Sunflower*,' and 
Chrysanthemum maximum may be divided, and the true 
variety of the last-named is a very fine thing, with 
immense flowers on long stalks ; but there are numbers of 
inferior sorts sold for maximum. Sow seeds of Coreopsis 
grandiflora and C. lanceolate; both are most useful for 
cuttings. Sow the new Sweet Peas freely. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches and Nectarines are setting well in cool-houses, 
but in February there are plenty of opportunities of 
giving air, and if the trellis is tepped about eleven in the 
forenoon, the pollen will scatter sufficiently to insure a good 
set I have sometimes used the syringe when we had a 
week's bright weather when the trees were in bloom with 
advantage There is no denying that the old sorts are 
the best setters. Royal George, Early York, and Unit's 
Early always set well, and though we generally obtain a 
crop of Alexander and Waterloo, we have to encourage 
the late kinds, which are usually smaller in the bud* 
which in many instances drop from some of the shoots. I 
expect these American Peaches require mors sunshine to 
ripen the wood than is always afforded them in oar 
climate. Those who are looking for a white Grape to 
plant in the same house as the Black Hamburgh might 
give Golden Q ieen a trial. It is a much better Grape than 
Foster’s Seedling in my estimation, and will keep, if 
required, a considerable time. It will not ripen so soon as 
Black Hambnrgh, but it will do well and bear very heavy 
crops of handsome bunches and berries in the same tem¬ 
perature as is found suitable for Black Hamburgh. Step 
the young shoots of Figs, whether grown in pots or 
planted out, when five leaves have been made. If more 
shoots are made than are required to famish the tree, 
thin out the weakest. Plants in pots will take a good deal 
of nourishment now. Syringe freely on bright days. 
Night temperature, 65 degs.; air to be given when the 
thermometer reaches 75 degs. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Tomatoes under glass as fast as the houses are 
ready. No one, I suppose, will keep houses altogether for 
Tomatoes. The crop would not pay for this. Usually 
when the Tomatoes are cleared off in October or Novem¬ 
ber, some other orop or crops are run in the house till the 
next spring, say February or March. It is always advisable 
to have Tomato-houses heated. We have had to do some¬ 
times with unheated houses, but we always find It pays to 
put in pipes to maintain a suitable temperature. The 
advantage the early Tomato-grower has is that he can 
easily sell his fruit at a good prioe, and this is not always 
the case with late crops. Sow Early Ruby now to raiss 
plants for outside work. Everybody has their favourite, 
and E arly Ruby is mine for early forcing under glass, and 
for planting outside, especially in the open, supported by 
sticks. The only main-crop Tomato we are growing this 
season is Freedom. For size, colour, flavour, and weight 
per plant I know of nothing equal to it; but it has ooe 
drawback : it is a shy seeder. Keep up a good stock of 
young Oucumber and Melon-plants. These things never 
seem to go wrong when there are plenty of plants waiting 
to fill vacancies. I often think Cucumbers are subjected 
to too much bottom-heat, and the roots in cooseqiienoe 
are overdried. I believe a temperature of 75 degs will be 
sufficient for Cucumbers at this season. I know onr 
Cucumbers do not get a higher root temperature, except 
it may be for the first fortnight, just to give the roots a 
start. Give Asparagus-beds their usual spring dressing, 
and if there are any spare lights cover a bed, or part of a 
bed, with them to encourage the early ehoote. These 
lights will make a fortnight's difference ; but mats or frigi- 
domo should be used at night. Fetch up arrears of seed¬ 
sowing, and plenty of Onions ought to be got in without 
delay. E. Hobbat. 


thii doming whhhts work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
29th to March 7th. 

Watered inside border of early vinery with warm liquid* 
manure. Thinned Grapes in early house. Disbudded 
Peaches in second house. Tied down shoots in seoond 
vinery, and stopped some of ths longest shoots back to 
second leaf from bunch. Planted another house with 
Freedom Tomatoes. This is the only variety I shall plant 
inside now. Planted Shallots and Garlic. Sowed m*|B 
crops of Onions and Parsnips; also a tew more rows * 
Early Horn Carrots and Turnip-rooted Beet. This is Us 
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best to sow for early use ; it turns In so quickly. Pricked 
off early-sown Celery in warm frame. Sowed main crop 
o’ Red Celery in frame where there is a comfortable bottom- 
h?at to induce early germination. Sowed at the eame 
time, in boxes, the Turnip-rooted Celery or Celeriac. 1 
wonder this is not more grown for stewing and cooking. 
Sowed Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers in boxes under 
glass. Sowed Chervil, and made new beds of various 
kinds of herbs. Planted out more C ibbages and Lettuces I 
from seed-beds. AUde a new plantation of Rhubarb and 
Seakale, and sowed seeds of Asparagus. Planted several 
rows of Alarrow Peas, including Duke of Albany and 
Walker's Perpetual. Put in cuttings of various kinds of 
bedding plants, including a lot of the Golden-leaved 
Ahutilon Thompson!. I use this mixed with a dark- 
flowered Heliotrope, and a very striking bed it makes. I 
am also anxious to work up a large stock of the Blue 
Salvia patens for bedding. 1 am raising all I can from 
cuttings, and have a lot of seedlings just coming up. Put 
in several thousands more cuttings of Lobelias. Planted 
more early and second early Potatoes Favourite kinds 
hare are Snowdrop. Beauty of Hebron, Windsor Cistle, 
and Sutton’s E urly Regent. I am still putting in cuttings 
of new Chrysanthemums. Some sorts make cuttings 
slowly. Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Double 
Petunias, etc. Finished planting Carnations and Picotees. 
Put in cuttings of new sorts of Dahlias. Sowed Stocks 
and Asters for early blooming. Brought into forcing- 
house more Strawberries in pots. Al oved a lot of flowering . 
stuff, such as Spiraeas, Deutzias, A z ilea mollis, Roses, 
l>:elv tras, etc., to conservatory, and rearranged the house. 

E tamined the borders of conservatory, and, where dry, i 
gave a good soaking of water, especially round Camellias, 
Acacias, etc. Pruned hack some of the permanent plants 
which have gone out of flower. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A BORDER OF FLOWERS IN A 
YORKSHIRE GARDEN. 

The illustration shows a very charming border of 
hardy flowers. Mr. W. Mead, who kindly sent 


boxes, and the latter placed in a cool-house until 
the seed was up and the plants fairly well 



occasional lengths of twine, after-culture con¬ 
sisting in keeping them supplied with plenty 
of liquid-manure water and in the prompt 
removal of seed-pods. The variety grown 
was Emily Henderson, and I found it admir¬ 
ably adapted for the purpose. There is 
nothing to choose between this variety and Mrs. 
Sankey so far as individual flowers are con¬ 
cerned. They were growing together in the open 
last year, and towards the close of the season it 
was impossible after mixing the varieties to 
separate them. In point of growth, however, 
there was as much difference between them as 
between a very long and a short-jointed Vine 
rod, and it is this short-jointed, compact habit 
coupled naturally with very free-flowering pro¬ 
perties that makes Emily Henderson specially 
suitable for growing under the conditions above 
named, although it must be noted that these 
characteristics were equally noticeable in open- 
air culture. If the new white Blanche Burpee, 
which is certainly unapproachable in size and 
form of flower, is equally short jointed and free- 
flowering, it will be a decided acquisition. If 
Sweet Peas are to be sown in pots for future 
planting out they should go in at once. Sow 
preferably in small pots to avoid splitting the ball 
at planting-time, and when the plants are up 
harden off for a time before planting out. Birds 
will be found very troublesome where the seed is 
sown in the open, and a few coal-ashes will have 



A border of hardy flowers in a Yorkshire garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. T. W. Mead, Whitby. 


this photograph, says the border contaius Carna- 
tions, Canterbury Bells, and behind aro mixed 
herbaceous plants, with Roses in the back¬ 
ground. The house front is covered with blue 
tind white Clematis, Virginian Creeper, and 
white Jasmine. We need add little to this 
brief note. The illustration tells its own tale. 
A pleasing picture of hardy flowers is presented, 
and a garden without these precious things is of 
little interest. 


SWEET PEAS. 

A STRETcn of wire-fencing on the top of a stone 
balcony some 50 feet long by 4 feet high was 
covered last summer with Sweet Peas, and the 
result being a decided success, they will be used 
this year for the same purpose. Some stout 
boxes 12 inches square and as much in depth 
were made from 1 .]j-inch planking, and painted 
outside to match the stonework of the balcony. 
Just a thin bit of drainage, consisting of a single 
layer of crocks and a handful of dry cow- 
manure, was used, and the remainder of the 
boxes filled to within 1 inch of the top with a 
compost of three parts loam and one of short 
manure. The Peas were/soVn. thinly ill the 

Digitized by Vj0V. 


to bo placed over the rows so soon as there is the 
slightest sign of seedlings coming through. They 
should be staked as soon as possible, and a 
few rows of cotton may be run round the bottom 
part of the sticks to check the ingress of birds. 
Where it is proposed to use Sweet Peas as a 
screen through the summer months, and it is 
advisable that such a screen should present a 
fresh, bright appearance right through tho sea¬ 
son, the ground must be thoroughly well dug ; 
also, if the weather prove hot and dry, heavy 
surface mulchings and occasional soaking* of 
liquid manure may be required, and constant 
removal of seed-pods will be necessary. If 
there is a doubt that attention cannot be given 
to these matters, it is better to give up the idea 
of a screen of Sweet Peas and to utilise such 
things as Canary Creeper and the green and 
variegated forms of Humulus japonious, for if 
there are few more beautiful features in a 
garden than a healthy row of Sweet Peas 
clothed with flower from top to bottom, the 
same row has a rubbishy appearance when almost 
bare of flower and yellow in foliage. E 


Carnations nibbled —It seems evident 
that Carnations have not one, but many enemies 


which attack their leaves. Rabbits are known 
to be 8 worn foes to them; one correspondent finds 
caterpillars eating them at night; yet another 
has suffered through mice and pheasants. In my 
own case the sparrows are the offenders, 
snipping off pieces of the leaves with either a 
sharp cut or a tear, removing the soft part and 
leaving the tough,and strewing the remains round 
the plant. You can often see the sharp marks 
of the beak across the leaves where the birds 
have not succeeded in cutting them right off.— 
R. L. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER ANGUSTIFOETUS, one Would 
think, could not be much excelled when seen 
well grown and clean. There are good varieties, 
I know, the flowers of good form, and if not 
quite pure the tints can scarcely be considered 
faults, but in most kinds excepting this one 
there is to my mind a feature of coarseness in the 
dark-coloured stems, bracts, and often the under 
parts of the sepals. It is because this kind has 
clear, pale, delicate, or apple-green stemB, and 
flowers of the snowiest whiteness, without tint 
and of good size and shape withal that I value 
it. Moreover, unlike moat vars. of niger, it 
produces as a rule long scapes. In the Bath 
variety and several others you would scarcely 
get the convenient long stem without the aid of 
hand-glasses or the forcing-pita. I do not know 
after all that the long stems when normally 
grown are of much moment, because if you want 
to keep your Christmas Roses clean and service¬ 
able, the shelter needful for clean flowers helps 
to secure this feature by drawing out the scapes 
of all the varieties. Another good quality I 
like in this kind is its robustness and the 
facility, owing to its free habit of growth, with 
which it can be propagated and transplanted. 
Perhaps the readiest and most profitable way of 
dealing with it is to arrange the plants so that 
they can be covered with ordinary garden 
frames or lights. In November or earlier all 
that would bo necessary would be to give a 
dressing to the plants to clear them of slugs, 
afterwards washing them down and bringing 
over them the light or cold frame. This method 
secures perfect flowers free from slug-grazing 
and splashes, and otherwise facilitates the future 
health of the plant, for if the frame is left long 
enough there can be no doubt that the dryness 
and partial protection from frost will benefit the 
plants and keep the foliage in better condition. 

The niger section of the genus Helleborus is 
unmanageable in some districts. I have heard 
from several correspondents in the western 
counties that they cannot keep a presentable 
plant of any of the Christmas Roses, and in each 
ease I know my correspondents to be expert 
gardeners. At the same time, it is known that 
in their gardens the other specieB of Helleborus, 
the so-called Lenten Roses, flourish. This is a 
fact that can hardly be said to help one in 
finding the cause for failure of the niger section, 
though I believe that the two sections are widely 
distinct botanically in many ways, and especially 
in the features of their roots. I believe the facta 
that are available on the subject are such that, 
were the causes of the failure of Helleborus niger 
in certain districts to be investigated, they would 
form data sufficient and reliable to go upon, and 
I for one should feel very grateful for the views 
of those who have studied the subject. Person¬ 
ally, I have no difficulty whatever with any of 
the Hellebores, but during twenty-five years of 
considerable correspondence, and no time more 
than the present season, I have heard laments that 
the Christmas Rose cannot be grown successfully. 
There is one simple mode of culture which was 
taught me by Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, which 
proves of great benefit to plants where they do 
not otherwise refuse to grow in the above de¬ 
scribed manner. It is that of planting at a 
fairly good depth in land of deep tilth, and, 
when tho plants had become fairly established, 
mulching annually with well-decayed manure or 
vegetable soil. 1 am not for a moment suggest¬ 
ing this as a mode of planting to meet the 
above-mentioned difficulties, because I believe 
this, and even more, has been done in trying to 
coax new plantings, but I am sure of this, that 
it may be made the means of invigorating old 
plants in a remarkable degree and in a com¬ 
paratively short space of time. I do not care 
for manure being incorporated with the soil 
when plants are first set oat, and I always give 
it on the surface. 0 ri g i r BI from 
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THE BE8T SNOWDROPS. 

There Are now at least forty or fifty kinds or 
▼arietiee of Snowdrops known or grown in onr 
gardens, but many of these are mainly of 
ioterest to a few amateur or botanical specialists, 
and are not to be readily obtained by people 
generally. There are about a dozen kinds, 
however, really worth growing in every garden 
wherein Snowdrops thrive. 

The common single and doable varieties do 
beautifully in the Grass of old gardens and 



Galanthus IinperatL 


orchards, or on the homestead banks of deep, 
rich, wet soils. As a rule, they do not do so 
well on dry, warm soils that become parched up 
during the summer season. 

Of the common single and double kind one 
oan never have too many, and in some parts of 
Lincolnshire they are very extensively grown 
for sale or trade purposes. 

Apart from the common kinds, Elwes’ Snow¬ 
drop is very beautiful as grown on a deep rioh 
border, but it does not as a rule last long, or do 
so well on the Grass. One of the finest and 
largest of all Snowdrops is Galanthus grandis, 
otherwise known as “ the Straffan Snowdrop/’ 
because it was introduced to Straffan from the 
Crimea many years ago. This variety is rare, 
but it is one of the best and most robust of all 
the kinds known, and growB fully 12 inches to 
15 inches in height. 

Of late years several new kinds have been 
introduced to Kew, the College Gardens at 
Dublin, and elsewhere by Mr. E. W. Whittall, 
of 8myrna. Some of these are very fine and 
distinct, especially G. Cass&ba, G. Aidin, and 
perhaps best of all G. Ikarire, which last has 
broad green leaves, and flowers very large and 
of great substance. 

G. Alleni, bo named by Mr. Baker, of Kew t 
is another fine kind of similar habit, but not so 
bold or large in flower. 

The typical G. latifolins is a very distinct and 
pretty kind, having bright or glossy green 
leaves and very pearly-looking white flowers. It 
is the greenest-leaved of all the Snowdrops, and 
looks very cheerful in a border amongst other 

E ale green or glaucous-leaved kinds. Then we 
ave G. Imperati (see cut). 

Apart from the wild species and varieties! 
however, many beautiful seedlings have of late 
years been reared in our gardens at Straffan, 
Co. Kildare; the common Snowdrops, which, 
with Anemone apennina, carpet the turf under 
the spreading red-twigged Lime-trees there, 
have seeded very freely, and there are seedlings 
of all shapes and sizes, some also being earlier 
and others later in blooming, so that the bloom 
on is muoh extended by thlm. 
he Bftine oooirs in a rao e similar 


manner wherever 8nowdrops do well on the 
Grass, as at Dunrobin Castle and elsewhere in 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, as well as in English 
gardens. But, moreover, altogether apart from 
this spontaneous seeding, and consequent varia¬ 
tion, several amateurs, and notably Mr. Allen, 
of Shepton Mallet, and Mr. Boyd, of Melrose, 
have carefully hybridised the Snowdrops, and 
some of their seedlings are very robust and 
beautiful. Mr. Allen’s form of G. plicatus (the 
old Crimean Snowdrop), named “ Emerald,” has 
a dark green band extending the full length 
of the inner petals, and is a very robust and 
pleasing variety. G. Charmer is another very 
vigorous plant, bearing very large flowers, not 
unlike G. grandis in form and substanoe. 

All the above are very handsome, as seen 
healthy and happy in deep, rich soils, and may 
be considered the cream of the genns for 
garden purposes. There are, however, many 
other kinds worth mention. The twin- 
spathed Snowdrop (G. Scharloki) is a curious 
plants with the outer petals marked with green, 
and the spathe forked instead of simple, though 
at Straffan the other day I saw a form of this 
with undivided spathes. Then there is “the 
Green Snowdrop ” (G. viresoens) (see out) and the 
so-called Yellow Snowdrops (G. lutesoens and G. 
flavescens), both mere curiosities, having sickly- 
looking leaves and yellow ovaries, instead of 
green ones. 

It is a curious fact that Snowdrops cannot be 
forced into bloom by heat like Hvaoinths, I 
Crocus, Tulips, and other bulbs. They also 
seem to do better in N. England and in Scot¬ 
land and in Ireland and in Wales, rather than in 
Southern England. Again, even the Dutch and 
Belgian bulb-growers cannot manage them suc¬ 
cessfully as they do most other bulbs, and we 
find, as indicated above, that the trade culture 
of Snowdrops is limited mainly to a tract of 
country around Boston in Lincolnshire, where 
tons of Narcissi and Croons are also 
well and healthily grown. These Lincoln¬ 
shire growers purchase large quantities of fresh 
stock from the gardens and orchards of farmers, 
cottagers, labourers, and others every year, and 
all through the midlands men scour the distriot 
at this season, in carts or on foot, to see and 
mark the position of the clumps and masses, and 
to arrange for their purchase at so muoh per 100 
or 1,000, as the case may be, and later in the 
year they return and take up the bulbs. In 
oonolnsion, however, I may point out a faot well 
known to many Snowdrop growers—viz , that of 
all bulbs the Snowdrop Beems to suffer least by 
being taken up and transplanted when in full 
flower. Every year I receive and give away 
tuftB and bulbs at the time of blooming, ana 
they all thrive and flourish as if nothing had 
happened, other circumstances being, of oourse, 
equal. I may also say that I am joined by a 
good many other growers in believing that 
Snowdrops like the deepest and ooolest and 
wettest plaoes in the garden. 

F. W. Burbidge, Ireland. 


different to the Montbretias, but which nay 
be here appropriately mentioned, aa it is often 
associated in a out form with these Gaps 
bulbs, is 

Gypsophila paniculata, a plant that haa 
indeed risen very rapidly in favour. Little 
known a few years back, except in hardy plant 
nurseries, it is now a very general favourite— 
evinced by the faot that there are few summer 
shows where it may not be found both as a pot 
plant for groups and in out form. It is, fortu¬ 
nately, a plant of very easy culture in ordinary 
soil, tiny clumps producing the first season very 
large heads of flower. Like the majority of the 
better class herbaceous plants, it likes a bit of 
good soil, to which a little manure has been 
added at planting-time and an annual winter 
mulohing. Following up the thought expressed 
earlier in these notes that some of the common 
flowers take rank as among the most delicately 
beautiful, one must say a good word for Saxifrage 
umbrosa, the 

Old London Pride, a charming flower for 
vases. A less known plant, but also in its way 
very beautiful, is ^ 

Heuchera sanguinea. Alstrcemerias might 
be grown more extensively where quantities of 
cut flowers are required; they possess the merit 
of standing well in water. Essentials towards 
their successful culture are a sunny, well- 
drained, trenched border, fairly deep plant¬ 
ing, and a heavy surface-mulching. Writing 
of hardy flowers brings the reminder 
that as the time for the formation of 
schedules in connection with oottage garden 
shows is now fast approaching, it is as well to 
draw attention te the necessity for accuracy in 
the wording of those classes that deal with 
collections of out flowers. They should be 
olassed as hardy herbaceous or as annuals, as the 
case may be, and not indoor or outdoor flowers, 
or one often gets varieties that may be grown 
out-of-doors through the summer months, but 
which have actually come from the shelter of a 
greenhouse. Also where practicable it is 
advisable to give one or two prizes for the best 
flower garde*. One is met sometimes with the 
remark, “But it is so difficult to judge a 


POPULAR HARDY PLANT8. 

There are some herbaceous plants, hardy and 
easily grown, that have come rapidly to the 
front within the last few years, very beautiful 
in quantity on the border, and for cutting 
almost equal to the choicest hot-house flowers. 
It is not that these are anything new ; on the 
contrary, they might almost rank with old- 
fashioned flowers ; but rather with the growing 
taste for such things, planters—having recog¬ 
nised their beauty and adaptability for vase 
work—gradually took measures to see that they 
should be well represented in the flower garden. 
Take, for instance, the 

Montbretias. Some, at any rate, of the 
family were introduced as far back as 1825, but 
it is only very lately that it is the rule, and not 
the exception, to find them even in large 
gardens, and yet it is safe to assert that there 
is no more acceptable flower for the vase, 
whether it be the spike in its entirety for tall, 
or the side shoots for shorter glasses. Growth 
was early this year with the Montbretias, and 
the young blades may be out down level with 
the ground by frosts. If so, the flowering 
season will in consequence be a little delayed 
and individual spikes not quite so fine as usual. 
This, however, will comprise the amount of 
harm for which severe 4 weather is likely to be 
answerable. Another “special” plant, very 



The " Green Snowdrop’’ (Galanthus vi; 

flower-gardenbut I do not think there need bs 
any real difficulty, for a true oottage flower- 
garden (always subject to order, neatness and 
good arrangement) should be one from which 
the greatest amount of pleasure is derived, 
planted to secure a long flowering season—not 
a display for two or three months^ and bare 
earth the remaining nine, but something to look 
at and admire the greater part of the year. 

& 
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TOMS AND SHRUBS. 

THE DEODAR CEDAR. 

If there is a Conifer that in the last fifty years 
has been planted more largely than any other 
it is probably the Deodar Cedar, and planters 
have nob, as a rule, had reason to regret the 
selection. This has not been the case with 
many others. Some, as Sequoias and Arau¬ 
carias, have, as they grew into trees of oonsi- 
derablesize, proved totally unsuitable for the 
sites chosen for them ; others, as Crypbomeria 
japonica, go on satisfactorily until the leader 
gets into the wind line, when they are in¬ 
variably crippled, whilst yet others are affected 
by certain soils, growth is ragged, and the tree, 
as a specimen, unsightly. I hardly think that 
any of these objections would apply to the 
Deodar. There are very few positions for 
whioh it is not suitable ; its leader is not, as a 
rule, injured, and it is also not very particular 
in the matter of soil—at least, it is to be found 
doing well under very diverse circumstances. 
One thing, however, I have specially noted, 
that difference of soil will materially alter the 
manner of growth. Sometimes the tree runs 
up quiokly to a very considerable height with 
bat a slender stem, whilst in other cases the 
trank develops quiokly at the expense of 
rapidity of upright growth. It is too early to 
express a decided opinion as to the dimensions 
likely to be attained by this Cedar. It was 
introduced so lately as 1822, and consequently 
no comparison can as yet be drawn between it 
and the Lebanon Cedar, whioh has been in the 
country over 200 years, but I fancy on some 
soils the latter tree will have to give way to the 
Himalayan Cedar. I say on some soils, 
because doubtless to the difference in this 
respect is to be attributed the corresponding 
difference in the habit of growth of the 
Lebanon Cedar in two separate plaoes, perhaps 
nob so widely apart, to be noted in the nature 
of branch development and increased density 
of foliage. In those places where the latter 
characteristics are answerable for the early 
mutilation of the tree by gales and heavy snow¬ 
storms there should be no hesitation in substi¬ 
tuting the Deodar when any Cedars are planted ; 
its finer growth and more drooping habit are 
safeguards against the breaking down of 
branches. An inspection of some score or 
more trees that wore planted between 1850 
and 1850 in different parts of the pleasure 
grounds shows that in every case they are doing 
remarkably well, varying a little in their 
manner of growth, but all clean, healthy, well- 
balanced trees. On small lawns and in any 
positions where it is not advisable a tree should 
gy higher than some 30 feet, the glauca variety 
of the Atlas Cedar (a beautiful tree that makes 
a small, but very shapely specimen) may be 
substituted for the Deodar. E. 


THE TULIP-TREE (LIRIODENDRON 
TULIPIFERA). 

Tins is one of the very finest flowering trees 
that have been brought from North America, 
numerous as those have been. It is the only 
species in the genus, and is nearly allied to the 
Magnolias. It is spread widely over the North 
American continent, reaching in the most suit¬ 
able localities a height of 140 feet, with a trunk 
5 feet to 6 feet in diameter. For English parks 
and large gardens, more especially in the south, 
it may be strongly recommended, being of 
elegant, yet stately growth, and carrying an 
abundant canopy of foliage. The leaves, borne 
on long petioles, are very distinctly four-lobed, 
each lobe ending in a rounded point; the 
terminal part has the appearance of having been 
cut'off. The shape of the leaf is, however, 
subject to considerable variation. In some 
forms the four main lobes are again divided; in 
others the lobes are reduced to two. The flowers 
are solitary and in size and shape have some re¬ 
semblance to a Lily—a likeness implied in the 
name of Liriodendron. They are cup-shaped and 
made up of three sepals, which are reflexed, 
and six erect petals, which on the outside are 
greenish-yellow, but marked inside with a spot 
of bright orange. A large tree thickly studded 
over with bloom has a very striking appearance ; 
the flowers are at their best in June and July* 
Trees raised from seed dp- opt as a rule flower 
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n this country until they are more than twenty 
years old. Like its near allies, the Magnolias, 
the Tulip tree is impatient of disturbance at the 
root when once it has become established. It 
should, in consequence, be planted in its perma¬ 
nent quarters as soon as possible, and whilst in 
the nursery it should not be allowed to remain 
more than two seasons without transplanting. 
In the matter of soil its requirements are similar 
to others of the Magnoliacece family—a rich, 
moist loam, inclining rather to the heavy than 
the light side. There are two or three variegated 
forms of this tree in cultivation. In one a large 
proportion of the leaf is yellow ; in the variety 
aureo-marginatum this colour is confined to the 
margins. In autumn the entire foliage of the 
tree before it falls turns to a brilliant golden- 
yellow. It is, indeed, one of the finest of our 
autumn-tinted trees. B. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 

Scale Insects. 

Mussel and Ovstrr Scales and Camellia 
Scales. 

The scale insects belonging to the seoond group 
whioh I alluded to in my first paper vary con¬ 
siderably in form, from those which are quite 
circular, and in which the insect is in the centre 
of the scales, to those which are shaped like 
oyster-shells, with the insects at the small end 
of the scale, and the Mussel Scales, which are 
still more elongate. They are mostly found on 



Camellia Scale: Fig. 1, Larva underside (magnified); 
Fig. 2, Larva upperside (magnified); Figs. 3 and 4, 
Female (magnified); Fig. 5, Camellia-leaf and Scale 
(natural size). 

the stems and shoots of plants and trees, but 
are often on the leaves of plants grown under 
glass, particularly those which are evergreen. 
They are mostly white or greyish-brown in 
colour, and very small. The Lrgest is not much 
more than J inch long. The life-history of the 
various kinds is very similar. When first 
hatohed they are active, and can move freely 
about the plant they are on. They have 
three pairs of legs, a pair of feelers, and 
a proboscis, or sucker. After a time they find 
a suitable position and change their Bkins. 
With these Bkins they lose their limb3 and 
feelers and form a covering for themselves of the 
cast skias, and a secretion from their bodies 
which hardens into an almost horny substance. 
The females change thoir skins a second time, 
and these are added to their covering, which is 
at the same enlarged. These insects are then 
in their perfect state, and lay their eggs, whioh 
are sheltered by the part of the covering which 
is not occupied by the insect. In the case of 
the male insect*, their life is very similar to 
that of the females till they cast their skins, 
when the covering they form is much longer in 
proportion than that of the females, and only 
shows one skin. They change the second skin 
juit b3fore emerging from the scale as a winged 
insect, somewhat similar to that of the Tortoise 
Scales. The Mussel Scales belong to the genus 
Mytilaspis, and may be found on the stems and 
shoots of Apple, Plnm, Cotoneaster, and 
sometimes, but rarely, on the Pear. On 
the Apple they are frequently very abund¬ 
ant, ana are of a dark colonr, so that their 


presence is not always easy to detect. They are 
sometimes in snoh numbers that they lie on the 
bark as close to one another as possible. When 
this is the case the tree suffers very much. The 
Ouster Scales are whitish, and belong to the 
genus Chionaspis. They may be found on the 
Alder, Ash, Willow, Poplar; sometimes a patch 
several inches square will be quite white with 
these scales. The more circular scales belong¬ 
ing to the genera Aspidobus and Diaspis may 
be found on various plants in greenhouses. The 
white scale on Roses belongs to the latter genus. 
The best remedies for plants which are attacked 
by these pests is to wash them with 1 oz. of 
Tobacco, 8 oz. of soft-Boap, 3 tablespoonsfnl of 
turpentine, and 1 gallon of water ; should stand 
for 48 hours, then Btrain and use. The extract 
from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips, 10 lb. soft-soap to 100 
gallons of water, or kerosene emulsion. If on 
plants like Cacti, which cannot be washed, touch 
the scales with a brash dipped in methylated spirit. 
The soale insects in the third group are those 
whioh bear a oertain resemblance to the Tortoise 
Scales, bat they do not definitely fix themselves 
to one particular spot. The females do not 
assume the hardened or rounded form that those 
insects do, and they lay their eggs under a thick 
covering of white cottony material, which in the 
caseof the Camellia Scale (Pulvinaria Camelicola) 
(see figure) forms a long train, sometimes half- 
an-inch in length, behind the insect, which 
renders the inseot very conspicuous, and at first 
sight it resembles the droppings of some small 
bird or a splash of paint or whitewash. The 
inseot attacks both the upper and underside of 
the leaves which should be washed when infested 
with soft-soap and Tobaooo-water or with 
kerosene emulsion. The Vine Scale (Pulvinaria 
vitis) does not form sneh a long train of eggs as 
the Camellia Soale, bat the insect is much the 
same in general appearance, being of an 
irregular oval, and flattish in form, of a greyish 
colour, and about 2 lO&hs of an inch in length. 
When Vines are infested with this insect, the 
loose bark from the stems and canea should be 
soraped off and then dressed with 2 lb. of lime 
to 1 gallon of water, or 1 part gas-tar, 5 parts 
powdered clay, in enough water to form a thick 
paint. The Currant Soale, which is apparently 
much commoner in the North of England and 
Scotland than it is in the south, very much 
resembles the Vine Scale, and infests the shoots 
of Black, White and Red Currants, aud the 
common pink - flowered Ribes, covering the 
shoots with white threads and masses of cottony 
matter. If the attaok is a very bad one it would 
be best to temove and burn the bushes ; if only 
moderate, out off the worst shoots and paint the 
bnsh with 2 lb. of lime to 1 gallon of water. 

G. S. S. 


THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
GARDENS. 

The journal of the Selbome Society for Jan¬ 
uary, Nature Notea, has been sent us, Mr Britten, 
the Editor, writing about the gardening in the 
Viotoria Embankment Gardens :— 

“ The shrubs are crowded, badly-grown, and 

on interesting.To particularise 

somewhat, the various handsome smaller Sun¬ 
flowers, with which private gardens have been 
aglow from summer to late autumn, have been 
represented only by the coarse and ugly double 
form of one of them—the worst of its race. 
The tall, white ‘Marguerites/ as the shrubby 
Pyrethrums are called, have been almost entirely 
absent, the hardy Lilies have been ill- 
represented, of the beautiful Japanese Ane¬ 
mones, pink and white (more especially the 
latter) whieh, once planted, increase with 
almost weed-like rapidity, and are invaluable in 
spaces, snch as the Embankment Gardens offer, 
we oould not find a single example. Chrysan- 
themnms, again, which carry ns on with varied 
colour late into November, are almost unknown, 
the few there are being of the commonest and 
poorest kinds. It wonld be easy to multiply 
examples, but these will Buffioe to show the need 
that exists for reform. 

“If it be urged that the question is one of 
expense, that objection can be readily answered. 
All the plants we have named are exceedingly 
cheap ; the money spent in digging holes in the 
lawns and sticking in wretched Tittle Euony- 
muses, of which there are already far too many, 
would suffice to stock the gardens throughout. 
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This preposterous piece of folly, by the way, 
h*a lately been earned ont also in Ktnnington 
Park—where there is some excellent bedding to 
be seen near the gates facing Kennington road— 
with the result that the once restful sweeps 
of Grass now present the appearance of a 
badly-planted nursery ground.” 


TBB KITCHEN GARDBN. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Selecting seeds. —The season is at hand for 
selecting the various kinds of seeds necessary 
for the coming season, and the earlier they are 
secured the better the quality, while there is less 
fear of any kind being sold out. It is none too 
early to oommence sowing, so that there is no 
gain in leaving this work. Such things as early 
Radishes, Peas, and Potatoes will need attention, 
and there is more leisure now than when the 
season is more advanced. In the selection of 
novelties much depends upon the means to grow 
them and the purpose for which they are re¬ 
quired when grown. If cost is a consideration, 
one must grow old things that can be relied 
upon. 

Mushrooms. —These Bhould now be plentiful 
if previous calendar notes have been carried out. 
With a high outside temperature everything has 
favoured the growth of Mushrooms, as the re¬ 
quired temperature will have been maintained 
without recourse to fire-heat. I have always 
found the best flavoured Mushrooms are secured 
in cool or what may be termed low tem¬ 
peratures. A nioe growing temperature of 
55 degs. is most suitable, and though there is 
no harm in 5 degs. either way, the one given is 


means as regards space. I prefer to sow the 
early lot in very small pots, a few seeds in 
each, and when above ground to thin to the 
strongest. Sow in a warm-house, and if a little 
bottom-heat is at command, so much the better. 
Sow an early kind, such as Prelude, Con¬ 
ference, or Conqueror; failing bottom-heat, 
place on a warm sunny shelf, and from the 
start grow near the light. By sowing seed 
thickly in pans or pots and pricking off after¬ 
wards much time is lost. The seedlings, being 
very tender, are sometime in getting over the pot¬ 
ting off. A suitable temperature for the plants 
when in the rough leaf is 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
by day, with a free circulation of air as the 
plants strengthen, and 10 degs. lower by night. 
When repotting ubo sound loam made firm, but 
avoid manure, which is best given in a liquid 
form when the plants are fruiting. Some advise 
manure to make a strong plant, but it tends to 
long-jointed wood and the fruits come only at 
the top of the plant instead of a few inches 
from the pot. Those who raise from cuttings 
for early fruit should now give a shift if the 
plants have been wintered in small pots. Here a 
different mode of culture is necessary, as the 
cuttings are never too strong and require some 
food to oreate new wood. A little bone-meal 
with the mixed soil is beneficial, and a close house 
for a short time after repotting. 


THE BEST PARSNIPS. 

A sowing of Parsnips may be made now'on 
well-dug, not very rich ground, neither one in 
which much manure is worked in, as this means 
forked and unsightly roots. Sow the seed on a 
fine bed and in shallow drills, a foot and a half 


have the tops removed, or they will quickly rob 
the roots of vitality and cause shrivelling. The 
same may be said of Beet, but in removing the 
growth care must be taken not to injure the 
crown so as to cause bleeding. All seed Potatoes 
stored in cellars or outhouses must also be looked 
over and all sprouts removed ; if lying thickly 
they should be spread out so as to avoid heating. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 

Starting the tubers. 

The magnificent displays made by the large 
Begonia-growers at the chief exhibitions 
throughout the country have always been the 
admiration of the modern florist, whether 
amateur or professional, and the marvellous 
variation in their colours, together with the 
beauty of the newer forms of the flower, provide 
sufficient novelty to further stimulate the 
interest in them as each flowering season comes 
round. 

It has been a matter of interest to many, when 
viewing the grand banks of the Begonia at the 
Temple Show, as to what period of the year the 
tubers could have been started into growth to 
ensure such a floriferoua treat so early as May 
each year. Early March was suggested as a 
suitable time to commence operations, but it 
was found to be far too late. After repeated 
trials it was eventually thought that the early 
days of the new year would be sufficiently 
early, but it is now known that some of the most 
successful growers for the early shows start 
their tubers as early as the second week in 



The Student Parsnip. From a photograph sent bv Mr. Parren, Canterbury. 


a safe one, and in severe weather 5 degs. less 
would be perfectly safe. Old beds will need 
assistance in the way of food and watering 
if dry. When necessary to soak the beds 
apply water in a tepid state, or, what is better, 
use liquid-manure in a warm state. After 
watering, cover the surface of the beds with 
short, dry litter to maintain an even tempera¬ 
ture. Beds that have become poor may be 
improved by placing mats over the surface, sup¬ 
ported on strips of wood, laying a light covering 
of warm litter on the mats for a time till new 
growth is made. In underground houses in cold 
weather a small quantity of fresh stable-manure 
placed in a heap in the house will do good. 
ISuccessional beds will need more attention, as at 
this season there is more difficulty in getting the 
manure in a suitable state. To prevent over¬ 
heating it is advisable to dry in small quantities, 
or in buildings where rain or frost cannot spoil 
the manure. I have often used the material in 
a rougher state than is usually advised should 
there be any scarcity of material, as it is not wise 
to allow the manure to get so dry that it does not 
heat thoroughly all through the whole mass when 
made up. Firm beds are essential to get good 
succulent growths, and a fair thickness of good 
maiden stiff loam thoroughly beaten tends to a 
fleshy growth. Those who have neither houses 
nor underground cellars may often get a good 
return by making beds in any ola building. 
Such places must be free from drip, and in 
severe weather the beds need extra covering to 
prevent cold checking the growth. Good 
results are obtained from beds under dry 
stages. In large boxes I have often seen fine 
crops. 

Early Tomatoes. —Now is a good time to 
sow a unall quantity of Tomato seed. TomatoeB 
iray now be grown bwfhose with onlf limited 
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apart. Do not cover thickly with soil, and thin 
out the plants until they are a foot apart. 
Parsnip roots should be left in the ground for 
the winter, as the flavour is improved. Hollow- 
crowned and the Student (see cut) are the best 
varieties. 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 

Lettuces, both under glass and in the open 
air, have had a favourable time thus far, and 
those that have been in the open may be safely 
transplanted at once. The Cabbage varieties 
are best for early crops. 

8pinach is a most useful crop, as it comes in 
quickly, and does not occupy the land long. If 
all is not required it can be dug in, so that the 
land is ready for summer crops. The round- 
seeded summer Spinach, sown rather thickly, 
can be cut right off directly it is 6 inches high, 
and is a most delicate vegetable. 

Tomatoes still continue to increase in popu¬ 
larity. Sow the seed at once in gentle heat, 
and pot off as soon as large enough, if space 
is available under glass. Push on by repotting 
as fast as they fill the pots with roots until they 
are in their fruiting-pots ; and if meant for open 
air or walls, they should be grown to fruiting 
size in pots of 6 inches or 7 inches diameter, for 
it is useless putting out small plants in our 
variable climate, but by having them strong 
I have cut ripe fruit from walls in July. 

J. G. 


Root room. —Inclement weather will afford 
an opportunity of overlooking the occupants 
of the root-shed. Carrots, being particularly 
liable to rot, must be first looked to, any that 
are partly decayed being laid aside for present 
use. Salsify and Scorzonera, if growing, should 


December. This date seems almost incredible, 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and could easily be 
verified upon inquiry at those establishments 
where the Tuberous Begonia is grown for 
exhibition for the early shows. Of course, the 
progress made in dull winter months is very slow 
indeed, but the growth is of that character that 
ultimately develops plants of a high order of 
merit. The method adopted is to procure 
shallow boxes, such as are used for raising 
eeedlings and which are seen in almost every 
establishment, and place the tubers in the boxes, 
just slightly covering them with soil. This is 
usually of a light description, and at the same 
time retains sufficient moisture to keep the 
corm in a somewhat humid condition. If 
the compost be fairly moist when first used, no 
other moisture will be required for a short time. 
But when it is seen that the soil is becoming too 
dry, watering should be resorted to, using for 
the purpose a fine-rosed can. This operation 
must be repeated from time to time as the soil 
becomes dry, and this will be necessary very 
often when once the rooting process has com¬ 
menced. The temperature of the greenhouse 
should be very comfortable, and thus, early in 
the year, 50 degs. to 55 degs. answers very 
well. Under such conditions, even with the 
limited amount of daylight, the progress is 
slow, and, consequently, there is little risk of 
the new growths being weak and drawn. The 
boxes are placed upon a cool bottom, with pipes 
running along the back and front of the bench. 
The greenhouses are low-pitched, so that all the 
circumstances assist considerably in developing 
growth of a sturdy character. When it is seen 
that the tubers are throwing out their roots 
freely and vigorously, they are then shifted 
into pots of various sizes, according to the 
requirements of the plant being thus treated. 
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FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FRUIT. 

The Apple. 

We intend to give a fow short articles upon the 
culture of fruit, especially for those who have no 
broad acres to cover. The remarks made, how¬ 
ever, will be useful to those with fruit farms, 
as the selection of varieties has been well con¬ 
sidered. Fruit culture is an important, interest¬ 
ing, and healthy industry, not to be regarded, 
however, as an easy and comfortable way of 
making a decent livelihood. There is no royal 



Crown grafting. (See page 797.) 


road to sucoess save through the toil and routine 
that must be carried out if trees to give heavy 
burdens of luscious fruit are desired, which, I 
presume, is the wish of the cultivator. Many 
an English orchard is pleasing to the artist, 
who paints the gnarled, cankered branches 
touched with the pinkest of fruit flower clusters 
in spring, Daffodils sometimes slipping their 
sheaths ueath the wormy branches ; but not 
so when one yearns for the finest Pippin. 
An orchard need not be weather - torn 
to be beautiful, but not a few orchards 
in this splendid fruit country of ours are 
in a sorry, yet bewitching plight. Cankered, 
Mossy trees are a failure. Perhaps an ancient 
Blenheim will fill the fruit-basket fall, but that 
is nob the point. The Blenheim is an exception 
to a general rule. If one wishes for fruitful 
orchards there must be good cultivation, a well 
dug and manured soil, a true conception of 
suitable stocks, proper varieties for the locality, 
and a small selection. There are hundreds of 
varieties of the Apple, for example, but the 
majority are worthless, nasty, scrubby fruits 
that pigs even are none too fond of. One wants 
strong-growing trees, prolific, and bearing fruits 
of good flavour—that is where so many fail, 
“quality,” as gardeners call it—» e , flavour— 
frequently, especially in Pears, sadly deficient. 
Fruit is to eat, not to look at merely. A 
woolly-fleshed Apple is something to dread, but 
a juicy Ribston is wholesome, pleasant, and 
profitable. 

The Apple 

is a thoroughly British fruit, and may be well 
considered first. Apple culture is little under¬ 
stood ; but people are better enlightened now 
as to the importance of suitable stocks and 
varieties. A hundred kinds aro grown where 
six would suflice, and covering the ground with 
useless, ill-fl ivonred fruits certainly does not 
pay. Flavour is what is sought for, not alone 
mere size and beauty of appearance, although one 
must also think of these things. The following 
selections have been made with extreme care. 

The dessert or table kinds are placed first, and 
of late years there his been much crossing 
between dessert and kitchen fruits, with the 
result that there is a distinct class of Apple. 
Many of these are equally as good for table as 
for cooking. 

The best twenty-four dessert varieties in 
season from July till March and April, or even 
later, with cool storage and ciareful gathering, 
are the following: Mr. Gladstone, Irish Peach. 
LadySudely, Worcester Pearmain, andlngestre, 
or Golden Pippin. Those readers who do 
not want so many should select the first in the 
list, as thoy are mentioned in their order of 
merit. Mr. Gladstone i3 the earliest of table 
fruits, aud is finelv—colnnred, beijag mottled 
with .red, over wjfcli apfiaass a^ljwistreaks. 
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It bears very freely on the Paradise stock and 
is a profitable market fruit. Irish Peach is so 
well known that one need not describe it. It is 
good in any form, and a free bearer, but requires 
little pcuQing. Lady Sudely is a newar Apple, 
very handsome, and makes a splendid bush tree, 
cropping freely, and baars like the Irish Peach 
on the points of the shoots, therefore requires 
careful pruning. Worcester Pearmain i3 a free 
cropper, handsome, and specially good for small 
gardens, and Golden Pippin i9 a small, firm, and 
excellent August or later fruit; when grown 
as a bush on the Paradise-stock it is very profit¬ 
able. Boauty of Bath is an early and luscious 
kind. We now come to the 
Early autumn varieties, of which there is 
a wide selection, the season extending from 
September to Christmas. The fruits iQ this 
group are larger than in the early section. King 
of Pippins may probably bo olassed as the mo3t 
profitable of this selection, being a sure cropper ; 
it may be grown in any soil and in any form 
The fruit keep3 good for some two months. Of 
course, in flavour it is greatly inferior to Ribiton 
or Cox’s Orange Pippin. Cox’s Orange Pippin 
should be in every garden; it is the best- 
flavoured dessert Apple grown, a fair cropper, 
and does well in bush form on the Paradise- 
stock. In this list Ribston Pippin must bo 
included, though, unfortunately, the tree is 
subjeot to canker. The famous Ribston should 
be grown in bush form or as a cordon, and in 
light or well-drained soil. A warm summer 
suits it well. Margil is a valuable dessert 
Apple, with a Ribjton flavour. It is a small 
grower, and has little fruits, but of delicious 
flavour. It is best grown in bush form, and 
for October supplies it is mo3t useful. 
Adam’s Pearmain is likewise good, and it has 
large fruits. Brownlees Russet is of good 
flavour in December and later, being satisfactory 
in bush-form on the Paradise-stock. A good 
word may be written also of Egremont Rus¬ 
set, a golden fruit of high quality. Blenheim 
Orange is so well-known that we need not de¬ 
scribe it. The tree is slow in coming into bear¬ 
ing, but as a standard, or bush, or espalier form, 
it soon fruits on the Paradise-stock, and is good 
for either cooking or the table. 

Winter Apples. 

The old Nonpareil is one of the be3t of those ; 
it is a small but good fruit. B:addick’a Nonpa¬ 
reil, a russot fruit of good quality, is excellent 
as a bu3h or espalier. Melon Apple is a table 
and dessert variety, but only good on the Para¬ 
dise-stock. Scarlet Nonpareil is excellent in 
bush-form for March supplies. Reiuette du 
Canada, a large late variety, is grown in any 
form, but it is especially useful as a bush or 
e3palier, and the fruit is of good quality. For 
latest supplies there is less choice, but the follow¬ 
ing are useful: Beaton Russet, Reyal Russet, 
Stunner Pippin, excellent, with Ribston flavour, 
and free bearing ; Rosemary Russet, very richly 
flavoured ; Foam’s Pippin, a small red fruit, the 
tree compact in growth and bears fruit freely ; 
and Duke of Devonshire, a good bearer of great 
excellence. 

The best twelve dessert fruits are 

Mr. Gladstone, Worcester Pearmain, and 
Golden Pippin, King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
and Ribston Pippin?. Blenheim Orange, Melon 
Apple, and Old Nonpareil. Royal Russot, 
Sturmer Pippin, and Rosemary Russet. These 
are named in the order of their seasons. The 
best six are Worcester Pearmain, King of 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Reinette du Canada, and Sturmer Pippin. The 

Best twenty four cooking kinds are 

Early or Summer.—Keswick Codlin, Manks’ 
Codlin, Cellini, Lord Grosvenor, Cox’s Pomona, 
Warner’s King. 

Autumn.—Peasgood’s Nonsuch, New Haw- 
thornden, Bismarck, Lord Derby, Tower of 
Glamis, Golden Noble. 

Winter.—Waltham Abbey, Beauty of Kent, 
Wellington, Line’s Prince Albert, Lady Henni- 
ker, Baumann’s Red Reinette. 

Spring —Alfri8ton, Northern Greening, Nor¬ 
folk Beaufin, Sandringham, Djtch Mignonne, 
Striped Beaufin. 

Best twelve. 

Early Summer.—Manks’ Collin, Lord Gros¬ 
venor, Cellini. 


Autumn. — New Hawthornden, Bismarck, 
Lord Derby. 

Winter.—Wellington, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Baumann’s Red Reinette. 

Spring.—Alfriston, Norfolk Beaufin, Dutch. 
Mignonne. 

Best six. 

Early Summer.—Manks’ Cedlin, Cellini. 

Autumn.—Bismarck, Lord Derby. 

Winter.—Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston. 

Aud probably for profit such kinds as M inks’ 
Codlin, Bismarck, Cox’s Pomona, Baumann’s 
Red Riinette, and Lane’s Prince Albert cannot 
be beaten ; the last named is one of the best. 
For 

Show select the following: Warner’* King, 
Grenadier, Gascoigne's Scarlet, Lord Dirby, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Tyler’s Kernel, Loddiog 
ton or Stone’s, The Q leen, Bismarck, Emperor 
Alexander, Newton Wonder, and Gold Medal. 
As regards show fruits much depends upon the 
seasons and quality of the fruit. In the autumn 
in the dessert class, such kinds as Worcester 
Pearmain or the earliest kinds would not have 
muoh success against good specimens of Cox’s 
or Ribston. 

Another class of fruit-trees is often grown, 
and may with advantage be extended—namely, 
espaliers aud cordons. Tnese are on the Paradise- 
stock, and by this form of culture more variety 
may be secured. Such sorts as fail iQ standard 
form do often well as espaliers. Amongst 
dessert kinds select Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, King of Pippins, 
Blenheim, Braddiok’s Nonpareil, and Reinette 
du Cicada. Of cooking kinds the bast are 
Grenadier, Lord Derby, Lord Grosvenor, New 
Hiwthorndea, Bismarck, Warner’s King, and 
Biumann’a Red Reinette, but others also do 
well. Such tres3 require more root pruning, 
stopping of gross wool, and keeping olean than 
standards, as ths Apple is much infested with 
the Woolly Aphis or Am9rioan-blight, which 
should be destroyed with Gishurat Compound or 
soluble petroleum. 

Planting. 

Amateurs are often sorely tried at the start 
by having poor soils to deal with. A 
garden just loft from the builder with all the 
rubbish of the yard placed on the surface 
is not suitable for fruit-trees. The trees, 
whilst in the nurseryman’s hands get well 
treated, and to a certain extent this must bo 
continued, though this does not sigaify that 
large quantities of m inure are necessary, but 
proper preparation of the soil. If this is wet 
o: clayey, place drainage under the root3 in 


Ordinary splice grafting. (See page 797.) 

the shape of old brick rubble aud plant no 
deeper than they have been previously. Add 
to the soil old mortar rubble, road scrapings, or 
burnt garden refuse. Give more manure to 
thin, poor soils and to light ground, if it can 
be procured, add marl or clay. For most 
fruits a certain amount of lime is required, 
and this is often wanting, but may be readily 
supplied by adding old mortar or chalk. Any 
time from the 1st of October to December is 
suitable for planting, but there is no fear of 
evil results by extending the planting season 
I until MarohQlb^jtlAlrifai-planting gives finer 
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growth the following year. Many think that 
by wing plenty of manure good results follow, 
but this is not so ; rather give the ground the 
above aids, dig deeply—at least 2 feet to 3 feet— 
drain if necessary, and to poor ground apply 
a light dressing of decayed manure, but rely 
upon food in the way of surface-dressings 
either with liquid or manure. Too much man¬ 
ure at planting means a few coarse roots, and in 
a few years barren trees. Newly-planted trees 
should be well mulched with manure as this 
encourages the surface roots so necessary for the 
formation of fruiting wood, and prevent roots 
going down into poor ground in searoh of food 
or moisture. 

Pruning and grafting. 

Young trees should not be pruned muoh. If 
the trees are well grown when received from the 
nursery, merely shorten the long shoots at the 
end of February or early in March, as at that 
season the buds are on the move, but the follow* 
ing autumn a certain amount of outting is 
necessary to mould the trees into shape. Thin 
out the centre of the tree, shorten any outside 
branches, but watch for the main shoots or 
leaders required extension. If there are half- 
a-dozen leaders 3 feet long, out these back 
half their length. They will break strongly, 
but cut to an outside bud, and do not 
hesitate to remove a leader if they are too 
crowded. The fruit-grower should extend the 
tree by degrees, but not to unduly crowd the 
shoots, as the next season’s growth must be con¬ 
sidered. Some trees fruit more freely at the 
ends of the shoots than others, and these 
usually make a pendulous growth, requiring 
more freedom. Doubtless the beat form of tree 
for the amateur is the bush. It is more readily 
managed and obtained on a short stem, whilst 
dwarf green crops may be grown beneath it 
for variety. Condons and espaliers are useful, 
but more attention is neoessary in pinching, 
root-pruning, and selection of suitable varieties 
when bush trees are grown. Do not plant 
closer than 10 feet (15 feet is muoh better), and 
then fair extension can be given. A few words 
as to 

Grafting. 

Late in January and early in February secure 
the scions or grafts. Lay them in the soil in a 
north cool border, and in March head down the 
trees to be grafted—that is, out off the top. 
Graft with the scions laid in, the object of laying 
these in the soil being to get the sap in the 
stock in advance of the graft. Notch-grafting 
is the most readily performed—that is, a notch 
is out in the side at the top of the tree cut down. 
This admits of the graft cut the same sized 
•pace, and care is required that the two portions 
of bark meet. The graft is then bound round 
with cotton or bass, and a good covering of 
adhesive day plaoed over it. The day is made 
pliable by beating and mixing a small quantity 
of fresh cow-manure with it. As the grafts 
grow loosen the ties and give a support, and if 
possible place two or three on a branch. This 
soon makes a good head. 

Our illustrations show three methods of 
grafting. In the out representing crown graft¬ 
ing, the stook (A) is out obliquely (as at B). The 
soion (F) is inserted into a tongue out at an 
acute angle which fits accurately on the slope of 
the stock ; an incision is made in the stock and 
the bark raised with the spatula on one side 
only (C). The scion is then slipped in, so that 
the fresh cut on the inside may oome into con¬ 
tact with the alburnum (E), and the back (G) 
be oovered by the lip (C). The chances of suc¬ 
cess are increased by removing a small strip of 
bark (I) on the side of the scion, corresponding to 
the lip (D) on the stock, which will overlap it. 
At (J) the work is shown completed before the 
application of the bandage and the grafting-wax. 
Tne section (B) of the stook exhibits the lip or 
portion of bark (C), which is raised from the 
wood and the portion (D) which is not raised. 
In the illustration showing cleft-grafting with a 
single bud, a soion (A) is furnished with a single 
bud (a) whioh will be inserted in the cleft of the 
stock. At b is seen a seotion of the out part of 
the scion; at B, the deft in the stock, and at 
O, the scion finally inserted. Nothing further 
remains to be done except to apply the mastic, 
taking care not to rub off or injure the bud (a). 
According, to the manner in whioh the end of the 
soion is out, the bud (c) may be plaoed level with 
the top of the stock, 
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splice grafting (see cut) is the most suitable for 
Apricot-trees. The stock and the soion, which 
are of the same character, are out with a sloping 
or splice out perfectly smooth and even, in order 
to prevent the exudation of gum, whioh is 
always fatal to the union of these parts. The 
two parts are then fitted together as exactly as 
possible, and bound with a pliant bandage of 
wool. Use a stake or prop, and ease the band¬ 
age if it becomes too tight. 

Feeding and storing. 

When only a limited quantity of manure is 
given to the trees at the start, feeding is most 
important. All fruits pay for surfaoe-dressings 
of manure twice a year, if it can be afforded, 
autumn and spring. The latter is doubly 
valuable, as when moisture is given it does not 
run away so quickly. Liquid-manure is invalu¬ 
able from May to October, as even at the later 
date the trees are building up their store for 
next year. With late kinds gather as late as 
possible. Many fruits do not hang long enough, 
early gathering causing them to shrivel and 
decay. Give as cool a store as possible, and 
do not bruise the fruits by placing too many in a 
layer. _ 


THE PREMATURE RIPENING OF PEARS, 
FLAVOUR, ETC. 

This subject has been commented upon in the 
gardening press, and also been a matter of 
conversation among fruit growers for some time 
past. Premature or early ripening is likely to 
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oontinue until the end of the Pear season, for 
a week before Christmas I had Beurrd Ranee 
ripening. This variety, on the average, does 
not mature fully until the end of January. 
In my case this late Pear always ripens well 
from free-grown pyramids 12 feet to 15 feet in 
height; the fruits, it is true, are usually some¬ 
what below the average in size, but this is an 
advantage rather than otherwise for their perfect 
maturation. This season the fruits of both 
Beurrd Ranee and Josephine de Malines are 
smaller than the preceding. Last year these 
Pears ripened at their usual time ; this season, 
as before stated, they are muoh earlier. 
I am disposed to attribute this earlier ripen¬ 
ing not so muoh to this past season as to 
the previous one, when, as we know quite well, 
both the drought and the unusual continuance 
of hot weather tended, if anything, to over-ripen 
the wood of fruit-trees. This I believe to be 
the cause of the fruit this past season ripening 
prematurely. I cannot in any way attribute it 
to the additional rainfall or the cooler weather 
during its growth. I think it is rather to be 
sought for, as I have dictated, in the previous 
conditions which tended to produce this season 
a fruitful rather than a woody growth. The 
influences at work to cause suon a thorough 
ripening of the wood aot also upon the roots, 
causing these latter to be of a more fibrous 
character. Next year I shall expect to see Pears 
making a stronger growth, by reason of the 
recent rainfall. I noted particularly that both 
L of the aforenamed Pears this season were ready 


to gather nearly as much in advance of the usual 
time as they are now in ripening. In the case 
of Beurr6 Ranee this was particularly note¬ 
worthy, the crop of which was excellent, all 
seeming to mature for gathering simultaneously 
—so muoh so, in fact, that they had to be 
handled with great care to prevent them falling. 
Josephine de Malines hung ten days or a fort¬ 
night later than the foregoing. Anent the 
former of these Pears, I note that a well-known 
pomologist in his catalogue advises a wall 
(south or west). With not the best possible 
locality I have always had the most satisfactory 
results from trees in the open—so muoh so, that 
my wall-trees of Beurr6 Ranee are no more, 
having given place to dessert Plums. The finer 
fruits, lreadily admit, would be obtained from 
wall trees, but what is the use of these finer 
fruits if they will not after gathering ripen per¬ 
fectly for the dessert ? They can, of course, be 
used for stewing—that is one way out of the 
difficulty—but for kitohen use give me either 
Catillac orUvedale’s St. Germain over all others. 
The increased attention given to growing what 
may be termed exhibition fruits has not oaused 
any advance in flavour (perhaps of the two, 
otherwise, through coarseness); it has rather 
tended towards size, whioh I readily admit is 
only attainable by skilful culture and attention; 
but after all, extra large fruits, such as usually 
win the premier prizes, are not suoh as find the 
most acceptance upon the dinner table. I do 
not for one moment justify what may be deemed 
small or inferior examples; to strike the medium 
is not a difficult matter. 

Whilst on this subjeot I am led to think of 
one Pear in particular—viz., Marie Louise, of 
whioh I have repeatedly noticed that the best 
in point of flavour are the russetty brown oneB 
from pyramids or other trees in the open as 
compared with the finer but more tender skinned 
examples from walls. Is not this difference to 
be attributed to the gain in the former instance 
by the much more free circulation of air going 
on around the fruits ? I think it is only reason¬ 
able to assume this to be the case. I have 
noticed this Bame tendency in point of flavour in 
Williams’ Bon Chretien and in a Pear that is too 
muoh condemned in regard to flavour—Beurr6 
Glairgeau, medium'sized fruits of which are 
much the best. On the whole, I am disposed 
to think that the Pear is not looked upon as 
being so hardy as it actually is. I am well aware 
that the climate of the Channel Islands is most 
favourable to the production of fine fruits both 
from the point of quality and size, but, situated 
as these said islands are, I am very doubtful if 
these characteristics can be attributed to the 
additional warmth so muoh as to the genial 
breezes which blow over them. Pear-trees this 
season bid well for blossom — more so, in 
fact, than I should have thought, taking into 
consideration the late growth that many trees 
made. S. 


THE APRICOT. 

Amongst hardy fruits this, in many gardens, is 
deoidedly the most difficult to successfully culti¬ 
vate, ana as a consequence its culture has been 
discontinued by many who would have been glad 
to grow it, if only with partial success. As a 
dessert fruit many prefer the Apricot to any 
other kind of stone fruit, while Apricot pre¬ 
serves rank among the best made. Apricots 
seldom succeed under the same conditions as 
Plums, Pears, and even Peaches. This in many 
instances is simply owing to their being planted 
in a too strong soil, or in heavy soil insufficiently 
drained. In my case I have to deal with a 
strong olayey loam, resting on an almost solid 
day subsoil, and without extra pains in prepar¬ 
ing sites for Apricot-trees they would not thrive, 
or at any rate would not be profitable. By far 
the best crops are obtained from trees planted 
against a wall faoing south-south-east, while 
another wall with a south-west aspect, and 
wholly occupied with Aprioot-trees, is far from 
being so remunerative as it ought to be. Nor is 
the fruit of the best quality from this wall, and 
it is all preserved. I have two good explanations 
to offer for this partial failure, and in all proba¬ 
bility the same reasons may be given for in¬ 
numerable failures in various parts of the 
country. The south-west wall is situated in a 
low-lying portion of the garden, where the 
trees get more moisture at tne roots than is good 
• for them, and on: account of the site naturally 
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hindering them from getting so muoh sunshine 
as they require, the wood does not ripen pro- 
psrly, and rarely flowers satisfactorily. All the 
trees, old and yonng alike in this position, grow 
strongly—too strongly, in fact; but althongh 
we checked this by lifting and replanting some 
and partially lifting and root-pruning others, 
this does not induce them to be so floriferous as 
we oould wish, lam now convinced that we 
must either replant on a much raised border or 
completely cover them with a glass coping. The 
upper portion of the garden under my charge is 
naturally well-drained, but in spite of this it 
has been found neoessary to remove G inches of 
the clayey subsoil of the border intended for 
Apricots and Peaches, and replace it with a 
good layer of rough stones. The border formed 
on the top of this consists of equal portions of 
garden soil and fresh turfy loam, the depth at 
the back is about 2 feet, and there is a fall of 
6 inches to the front. This brings it well 
above the ordinary level and insures a compara¬ 
tively dry and warm root-run. About twenty 
years ago this was done and the trees have done 
well ever since. Whenever a tree has to be 
replaced, and this we have had to do owing to 
failures with trees of Moorpark, a liberal addi¬ 
tion of turfy loam and a little short manure is 
added to the border in order to give the fresh 
trees a good start. These raised borders, 
again, are apt to beoome rather too dry, espe¬ 
cially where glass copings are fixed over a 
portion of them, and to prevent this we mulch 
heavily early in May with short farmyard 
manure, covering it with a light surfacing of 
soil. 8inoe this has been done the older trees 
especially have perfected muoh better fruit, and 
are not injured by overcropping, as heretofore. 

Treatment of young trees. —I have never 
tried what could be done with what are called 
“ maidens,” having always dealt with trained 
trees, and these invariably grow quite as strong 
as is desirable. All the sound, well-ripened 
shoots on these are laid in full length, and this 
is ths first step towards checking grossness as 
well as inducing early bearing. Trees thus 
treated endeavour to form growths at nearly 
every joint throughout the whole length of the 
uapruned shoots. To take out the p lints of the 
shoots when first planted, as my wall man 
always insisted was the proper thing to do, 
would merely have resulted in several strong 
breaks on the upper portions, while much of 
the remainder would have been blind, perhaps, 
for the rest of the tree’s life. On the other hand, 
by leaving the shoots full length, Bhort fruiting- 
spurs naturally form at many of the joints, and 
by summer pinching any of the others not 
required for furnishing the tree, this may also 
lead to the formation of more fruiting-spurs. This 
treatment of young shoots, if persisted in till 
such time as the wall space is occupied, tends 
to materially check undue grossness, but when 
the points of fairly long shoots are weakly, the 
leadiog break is also sure to be weakly ; and in 
preference to winter pruning, in order to secure 
a stronger break, I prefer to disbud the upper 
portions, thereby securing a stronger baok 
growth, which can be laid in as a leader. Very 
weakly shoots, or those under the size of a slate 
pencil, are best cut back freely, and this will 
generally be followed by one of stronger 
growth. Any very gross shoots are best 
removed directly they are observed; but if 
they cannot be spared, they may be materially 
cheoked by an early removal of many of the 
leaves. The principal main branches being 
already formed before the trees have left the 
nursery, and these being trained in the direc¬ 
tion originally given them, it becomes a simple 
matter to lay in other permanent branches 
according as the continuing spread gives more 
intervening space requiring to be furnished. 
Young wood laid in in the same manner as 
Peach wood will frequently fruit the following 
season, this being especially the case with well- 
ripened growth of the Moorpark variety; but, 
as a rule, it is advisable to fruit them on the 
short-spur system, or in the same manner as 
Plums, young shoots only being laid in to replaoe 
any that have been prematurely lost by gum¬ 
ming or to furnish blank spaces. As a rule, 
young shoots are constantly being thrown up 
from the base of healthy trees, and a few of 
these that are well placed should be laid in 
occasionally, in order to keep the tree well 
furnished with healthy growth in preference to 
muoh^hat is nearly often 


long, ugly spurs are encouraged on Apricot- 
trees, and these never produce fine fruit. At 
the summer pinohing, whioh should be done 
early with the finger and thumb, it is neoessary 
to leave rather long spurs, say about 3 inohes in 
length, in order to prevent strong wood growths 
instead of fruiting-spurs forming at the base; 
but at the winter pruning all these should be 
shortened to within four joints of their start¬ 
ing point. This being done annually, no long, 
ugly spurs will form, and better crops of fruit 
ought to result. Nor should the spurs be 
crowded, and this is best obviated by tne com¬ 
plete removal of many of the badly placed or 
crowded lateral growths early in the summer. 

Standard Apricots. —I have not met with 
anyone who has seen a standard Apricot-tree 
that was ever known to perfect a good crop of 
fruit. What fruits they ever produced were not 
fit for eating, and made preserve much inferior 
to that from almost any sort of Plum. 
There may be districts in which standard 
Apricot-trees are successfully grown, notably 
in the Isle of Wight, but I think I may safely 
advise the majority of the readers of Gardening 
not to attempt this method of oulture, unless it 
be in a large span-roofed orchard-house. 

Protecting the trees when in bloom is an 
important matter as regards the successful oul¬ 
ture of Aprioots, as, owing to their habit of 
blooming early, the very delicate blossoms are 
much injured, if not totally destroyed, by even 
a moderately severe spring frost. There are 
various methods of affording protection, such as 
wide stone wall copings, wide board copings, 
and either two or three thicknesses of fiih- 
notting or some kind of closer protecting mate¬ 
rial suspended over the trees at a safe distanoe 
from the wall. A quantity of Fir branches 
thinly and securely fastened to a framework of 
light poles also frequently preserves the blossom, 
but none of these contrivances are so effective as 
glass oopinga and blinds. We find these to be 
of the greatest service, not only in protecting 
the trees from spring frosts, but also in insuring 
an earlier supply of fruit, aB well as a better 
ripening of the wood. Oar coping, which con¬ 
sists of a light iron framework, to which large 
thick squares of glass can be fastened and 
removed expeditiously, extends about 30 inches 
from the wall, and immediately under this, or 
say to a distanoe of 4 feet from the top of the 
wall, the trees flower more freely, ripen fruit 
earlier than elsewhere, and the growth also 
matures earlier. In addition to the ooping we 
have blinds about 9 feet long and 2 feet wide, 
and these have rings at the top for running on 
rods under the ooping, while the lower ends are 
also attached with the aid of tape loops to loose 
rings running on wire strained to stout posts. 
An arrangement of sash cords admits of the 
blinds being simultaneously opened or dosed, 
and in this manner we can proteot when neoes¬ 
sary without unduly shading, and thereby 
weakening, as well as unduly forwarding the 
blossom. These blinds are also extended when 
easterly winds prevail, and, as may be imagined, 
do good servioe. The glass is usually removed 
after the crops are gathered, sometimes before 
if red-spider threatens to be troublesome, and 
we do not find it necessary to again sorew it on 
till near flowering-time. In some districts I 
would not remove it, and should not do so here 
if the border was not liable to beoome too dry. 
The blinds are best formed of cotton yarn, un¬ 
less frigi domo can be afforded, the latter, being 
formed of horse-hair and wool, is the more 
effective; canvas blinds on rollers, and also light 
canvas-covered screens or shutters, are adopted 
in some gardens with very good results. It 
frequently happens that these protective 
measures result in an extra good set, and in 
this case severe thinning-out must be resorted 
to, or the fruit may all be small and compara¬ 
tively worthless. Besides, over-cropping is 
most injarious, and it is better to be oontented 
with moderately heavy crops every favourable 
season than an extra heavy one, followed by a 
complete failure. 

Varieties of Apricots are but few, and yet 
amongst them are several very poor sorbs. 
Moorpark is by far the best sort in cultivation, 
none, in my opinion, equalling it in point of 
quality, and it is also of large size. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is most addicted to gumming, whole 
limbs on presumably most healthy trees suddenly 
collapsing. There is no known remedy for this, 
and not many authorities are agreed as to the 


true cause of the disease. Quite young trees 
are as liable to be disfigured in this way ae ere 
older ones; bub as we cannot afford to dispense 
with the variety, young trees are always grown 
on another wall to take the place of any that 
may fail under the coping. Early Moorpark 
possesses both the good and bad qualities of 
Moorpark, and it differs only in that it is about 
a fortnight earlier. Large Early is a reliable 
early sort of fairly good quality. Hemskerk 
forms a good succession to this, and ripens 
before the Moorpark. It is a vigorous variety, 
fairly prolific with us, and the fruits are large 
and of good quality. Of the smaller sorts I 
find the best are Shipley’s, somewhat early and 
cropping freely, and Turkey, the latter a very 
distinct sort, ripening fairly well on the npper 
portion of our south-west walk W. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The general committee of this society met at 
Auderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, London, E.C , 
on Monday evening, February 17 th last, at seven 
o’clock, a large number of members of that body 
and representatives of affiliated societies being 
present. After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read and confirmed, the secre¬ 
tary read the report of the sohedule sub¬ 
committee, who were appointed to prepare the 
schedules for the September, October, and 
December shows of the present year. A few 
alterations and additions had been made whioh 
were calculated to enhance the value and impor¬ 
tance of the respective exhibitions. Tbe recent 
agreement to enlarge the boards for Japanese 
blooms, for a twelve board to a length of 
28 inches and a depth of 21 inches, 7 inohes to 
be allowed from hole to hole, was amended so 
far as incurved blooms were concerned. They 
will be as previously—viz., length, 24 inches ; 
depth, 18 inches ; holes, 6 inohes apart. The 
floral committee also reported a few alterations 
to their rales, the chief of them being that three 
instead of two blooms in future be submitted to 
them before a certificate be granted, that plants 
of decorative varieties need not necessarily be 
submitted in pots, but may be shown without 
pots, the desire of the committee being to ascer¬ 
tain the value of such sorts for decorative work 
and market purposes, and to show their habit. 
An amendment was also carried requesting 
the floral committee to refrain from certificating 
new varieties sent out with the same name as 
older varieties, and which had already received 
a certificate, or were in general cultivation. 
This rule was suggested in order to meet the 
difficulty of two distinct varieties, but bearing 
the same name, being generally catalogued Mid 
leading to endless confusion. Commendations 
will be granted to varieties, if of sufficient merit, 
to those who are only able to show two blooms 
of a variety, and, in future, before “ sports ” 
will be granted a first-class certificate, blooms 
from the parent stock must be shown with 
them. A vote of thanks to Mr. A. Taylor for 
his tabulated list of Chrysanthemums exhibited 
at the last November exhibition was unani¬ 
mously carried, mention being made of its value 
to exhibitors, and its historical value. The list 
was promised to be inserted in the 1896 
schedule and report, etc. The dates of the 
floral committee meetings for 1896 were fixed as 
follows: September 1st and 23rd, October 6th 
and 23th, November 9th, 18th, and 25th, 
December 1st and 9 th. 

The general committee will meet on the fol- 
lowing Mondays: August 24th, September 28th, 
October 26 th, November 23rd, and Decem¬ 
ber 14th. The draft report and balance-sheet 
was placed before the committee, and the chesr- 
ing character of its contents was a general cause 
of congratulation. Thirty new members and 
twelve affiliated societies were unanimously 
elected. The secretary mentioned during the 
evening that subscriptions to the Jubilee Fund 
were wanted, and the list of those already re¬ 
ceived would be published in the sohedule. 


The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, 
with wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8w, linen boards, price 12 s. 

Special Edition on finest hand-made paper, well bound 
in vellum. One Guinea nett. Through all Booksellers. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
PLANTS. 

The winter season is, of all the festive 
seasons of the year, the one when flowering or 
berry-bearing and foliage plants are in greatest 
demand, for the simple reason that the outside 
world is then at its most dormant period, and 
anythiug that gives a bright, cheerful look to 
our greenhouses or conservatories is sure to be 
highly prized. Happily there are now so 
many useful plants suitable for winter 
decoration that anyone with but a limited 
quantity of glass-houses can have a really bright 
display. The great thing is to grow the right 
sort of plantB, and any warm greenhouse will 
grow the following well, viz.— 

Abutilons in variety make nice bushy plants, 
and if grown specially for winter-flowering by 
being hardened off out-of-doors in summer, they 
make a grand display, or if trained to cover 
the pillars or rafters of the conservatory they 
may be pruned hard back at midsummer, whicn 
will cause them to make entirely new wood, 
which will be sure to bloom abundantly from 
October onwards. 

Aralia Sieboldi is one of the most useful of 
all foliage plants, for, being hardy, it withstands 
draughts and dry air better than most plants. 
A good supply of this plant is invaluable. 

Asparagus in several varieties, suoh as A. 
plumoaus, A. tenuissimua, are as useful as 
decorative pot-plants as they are for cut flower 
work. Young plants grown in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, with long, feathery sprays, are the best 
for decoration. 

Bouvardias in great variety are amongst the 
brightest of winter flowers, ranging from pure 
white to bright scarlet. They make fine plants 
in small pots, and an intermediate temperature 
suits them to perfection. 

Call a AmiiopicA is equally useful as a foliage 
and flowering plant oombined, for its fine 
healthy-looking leaves are highly ornamental, 
even without the large massive flower-spathes, 
which are freely produced at mid-winter. But 
to have them in flower at Christmas the plants 
must be rested out-of-doors from May to July, 
when they will naturally start into fresh growth, 
and must be shaken out and repotted, placing 
the strongest crowns in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
using good rich soil and giving plenty of liquid- 
manure as soon as the pots are full of roots. If 
placed in a warm-house in September they will 
be in full bloom at Christmas. 

Chrysanthemums (Late) are now considered 
indispensable at Christmas, and many beautiful 
late-flowering sorts are available, bub the 
great thing is to keep them back in summer, by 
pinching the points of the shoots out or cutting 
down in June, so that a good head of moderately 
strong shoots is produced. Keep out-of-doors 
until end of October, and then place in a light, 
airy house, freely ventilated. 

Carnations of the tree varieties, and the 
highly popular Grenadiu type that can be 
increased to any extent by seed, are the ones to 
grow, as they flower continuously for months. 

Cyclamen tersicum is a true winter flower, 
requiring very little heat to bring it into bloom 
at Christmas. Anyone having a cold frame for 
summer and warm greenhouse for winter can 
grow Cyclamens well. 

Daphne indica alba and i. rubra are amongst 
the most fragrant of winter flowers, and as the 
plants are of slow growth, they may be kept for 
several years in moderate-sized pots. 

Geraniums of the Zonal kinds, especially the 
semi-double scarlets and white, are invaluable 
for winter work. The one thing to insure plenty 
of bloom is to grow on a quantity of spring- 
struck cuttings and pot them in 6-inch pots in 
June, and keep all bloom pinched off until 
September, when they will start to flower as 
freely as at midsummer in a warm-house. 

Hyacinths (Roman) if potted up in Septem¬ 
ber, or direotly they come to hand, will need 
soarcely any forcing at all to have them in full 
bloom by the shortest day, when white flowers 
are sure to be in request. 

Libdnia floribunda is nob nearly so much 
grown as its merits entitle it to be, for as a large 
specimen or a small table plant it is one of the 
best. Cubbings pub in now and potted off in 
spring like Fuonsia, and set out-of-doors in 
June, will make lovejy^ittle bashes by the end 
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of the summer, when, if plaoed in warm quarters, 
they will be in bloom in Deoember. If kept cold 
they will bloom in March. 

Primulas, single and double, are of them¬ 
selves enough to make a goodly show. The 
singles, if sown in March, may be grown to large 
plants, and require keeping back by pinching 
out the bloom-spikes, while the doubles flower 
for months. 

Solanum Capsicastrum, or Winter Cherry, is 
one of the brightest and most seasonable of all 
plants; it is probably most serviceable in small 
pots of 5 inches or 6 inches diameter ; but if large 
specimens are needed, I find it is a good plan 
to cut these young plantB down in February and 
let them break out well bsfore repotting, and 
placing in cold frame in May. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM LONDES- 
BOROUGHIANUM. 

The illustration represents a flower of this dis¬ 
tinct species, which is, unfortunately, not one of 
the most satisfactory of the family to grow. The 



Flower of Odontoglossum Londesboroughianum. 


spike reaches a length of 3 feet, and bears in the 
autumn flowers about 1 inch across and bright 
yellow in colour. 


Heating a frame. —I have a frame 3 feet 
3 inches long, 3 feet 10 inohes wide, 2 feet high 
at the back, and sloping to 1 foot 4 inches at 
the front, which I want to heat. I have an oil- 
lamp with a 4 inch wiok, which holds about 
three pints of oil. Would this be of any use to 
heat the frame with, or would any ordinary 
lamp be sufficient? If the lamp would do 
would you tell me how I am to place it, and 
how to divide the frame so that the lamp would 
be at the bottom of the frame and the plants 
above, and what material would be required? 
If the lamp would not do would you tell me of 
some other ways for heating the frame ?—Nix. 

*** The lamp mentioned is rather too large 
to heat a frame of this size, though of course it 
need not be turned up full. The best way to 
heat such a frame would be to have a 1 inch or 
1^-inch pipe fixed all round the inside of the 
frame (a tin or zinc one would do), and heated 
by a small flat boiler, placed in a hutch at one 
side or end, with the lamp beneath. Of oourse, 
you must have a small oistern and feed-pipe at 
the highest point. A oheaper, but probably less 
effectual, method would be to sink the lamp in 
a hole at one side of the lower end of frame, 
with the chimney discharging into a short funnel 
fixed on the lower side of a length of 3-inch 
tubing, fixed across the bottom of frame (inside), 
with an upright shaft of flue (about 1^ inches in 
diameter) at the other end. This should be 
fitted with a patent cap to prevent down draught. 
This lamp must be oovered in and protected 
from wind and weather. 

Mina lobata.— I grew this creeper with great 
success last summer, the seed being raised in a hot-bed in 
March. It covered an arch with a mass of beautiful dark 
en foliage, and perfect flowers standing well out.— 
E, N. 


BULBS FOB 00BRB8P0NDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GABDssiNa freer# charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Ga&dsbuw, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , Lon¬ 
don. Letters cn business should he sent to the PublishrRi 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GA&DSNiNa has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication 

Answers (which with the exception# such as cannot 
well be classified, wiu be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) shou'd alwiys bear the number and title plaoed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GA&nisma 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2616. -Description or Lilies.— Having received 
from Japan a number of Liliumauratum bulbs simply with 
the names Yamayuri, Sakuyurl, Teppojurl, Red Kanoko 
White Kanoko, could ycu oblige with description of 
these ?— Yamayuri. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2617. — Browing Rose of Jerlobo.—I hope you 
or some of your reader * wdl answer my question which 
appeared in your issue of February 15th, ae to how the 
plant called itose of Jericho oan be grown satisfactorily as 
a pot plant in a room 1 A friend who was directed to grow 
it like a Hyacinth only produced a wretched, unattractive 
object, not worth keeping ae an ornament.— Inquirbr. 


To the following queries brief replies are given $ 
but readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2613.— Removing Rose in glass-honse {Clyde). 
—It the Rose is not more than two or three years old it will 
move more safely in April. Prune rather hard. 

2619. — Eucalyptus globulus {A. Over field).— 
Encalyptus globulus will grow out-of-doors in summer in 
North Stafford or any other part of England, and would 
even exist through a mild winter, but the first severe 
winter would kill it. 

2620. —Bedding out Pelargoniums (Gj/n).-You 
must not plant out Mrs. Pollock or other "Geraniums" 
before the 20th of May. They will do as proposed in 
jour plan, only have the plants of Mrs. Pollock of n good 
size, and White Vesuvius as small ai you can get them. 

2321.— Pruning Rose-trees (Bostonian).— Reine 
Marie Henriette is too vigorous for the cold greenhouse 
and does not flower freely enough. Dd not prune either 
Marshal Niel or Reine Mirie Henriette very much. 
Merely out away unripe wood, and thin out weakly shoots. 
All shoots strong and firm enough to flower should be left. 

2622.— Marechal Niel Rose (Portoise). — Your 
M*r6chal Niel Rose Bhows all the usual symptoms of 
canker, and we are afraid the plant is doomed. You 
might prune rather hard back, and not let the plant 
flower this year, and encourage any new shoots as muoh 
as possible. 

2021 —Planting G-orse and Broom (Enquirer). 
—1, No doubt Gorse or Broom, or both, would grow round 
the pond if the position is not wet. 2, Sow the oommon 
varieties of both Gorse and Broom, having first tho¬ 
roughly prepared the ground by digging, etc. 3, The 
seeds can be obtained from any large seed firm. 

2624.— Unsatisfactory l'ldeal Rose ( Regular 
Subscriber, Notts).— Is it not possible your soil may be 
too rich and good? Our own impression is that l’ldeal 
is not so gross a feeder as some Roses are. Five feet to 
7 feet of growth was good, but did it ripen ? If it did not 
less would have been better. It is, of course, possible you 
may have kept the roots too dry. 

2025.— Window boxes (J . O. MX —It will be better 
to have fresh soil in window boxes. You know the old 
adage—"Don't spoil the ship for the sake of a hap’orth 
of tar." You might try changing half, and make up the 
difference by adding one pound of some good fertiliser to 
each bushel of soil. The plants must have food, and it 
will cost,as much one way as the other. 

2626.— Unsatisfactory soil (Sandy).— We regret we 
are unable to advise fully in this matter. We do not know 
depth of soil or would do so. Would not roots, such as 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, or such crops, pay if you have 
depth ? This is the chief point, as the roots go down in 
search of moisture. Probably fruit would be better than 
vegetables, but even then it Is useless to advise if the soil 
is shallow. 

2327.— Preparing ground (New Subscriber).— 
Well expose your soil by turning it up as roughly as possible 
for winds and weather to pulverise. If you can get road- 
scrapings, add these or such aids as burnt garden-refuse, 
wood-ashes, and old mortar rubble. Any of the above 
placed on the surface before sowing or planting the crop, 
and lightly forked in, will improve the soil; but much may 
be done by well working and exposing it. As to vegetables 
to grow, we would advise Broad Beans, Potatoes, roots in 
the way of Carrots, Turnips—in fact, most green crops 
Onions will do well if you well prepare the land previously. 
French and Runner Beans and Peas need food in the way 
of manure, and if you require alvice as to variety and 
seasons, we will give it. You do not tell us the size of 
ground, or what has been grown on the land previously. 
If it is crude clay soil, just out of the builder’s hands, you 
will need to give food and more labour to get good results, 
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2628. — Shaded greenhouse (B. W. IF.).— Better 
not try to grow flowers in a sunless bouse, except a few 
bnlbe in spring, and a few things in summer, which can be 
bought in cheap. We are afraid a Marshal Kiel, or any 
other Rose, would be a failure. But you might try a 
Ltpageria rosea, and the variegated Oobaa scandens will 
give a little colour in its foliage, and will look pretty 
banging about. 

2629. — Prnnlng Rose Gloire de Dijon (J.).—it 
would be quite possible by annually cutting away some of 
the old branches from the bottom and training in young 
shoots to keep the flowering wood lower down the wall. 
For the present season this means sacrificing the long 
shoots at the top. Tne plant has been allowed to run 
away too much, and we expect the bottom is bare or nearly 
so of flowering-wood. We should thin out freely and try 
to get new growth lower down, stripping altogether the 
top of flowering branches. 

2630. — single Hyacinths (Lancastrian).— A cer¬ 
tain proportion of Ilyaoinths will throw two spikes. 
Some kinds are more liable to do this than others. It is 
mainly a question of growths and ripening. You cannot 
prevent it, as the spikes are there when you purchase the 
bulbs, and cannot be taken out. In selecting bulbs give 

K eference to weight in proportion to size, instead of mere 
ilk. The weighty bulbs are always well built and 
matured, and the spikes generally come right, or a large 
proportion of them will do so. 

2631.— Pruning Roses, etc. {Perplex'd).— in 
France, Paul Neyron grows mnoh stronger than here. 
Better treat both this and the Gloire de Dijon alike. Sim¬ 
ply remove the tips of last year's beat wood and out out as 
much as you can of that whioh bloomed last summer. 
Anyhow, thin out what old wood can be spared and do 
not let the younger wood bs too crowded upon the wall. 
2) Shorten back the lateral growths of the Honeysuckle 
only, then the new wood will flower freely. If you cut 
back too closely, strong and almost flowerless wood will be 
made. 

2682.— Young Vines ( Airdrie).—You cannot allow 
all shoots on your Vine to grow, and they should have 
basn removed before they got the sise yours are. Now 
you must proceed cautiously. Stop three of the shoots, 
the weakest, and get the best or one nearest base for a 
leader. Out back the other to within a couple of inches of 
the base and then the one left will soon take the lead, and 
in two or three week) you may cut back close up to Vine. 
If you rub or break out all at once you cause your Vine to 
bleed now growth is so forward, but doing the work as 
advised will not injure the Vine. 


2639.— Austrian Briers.— Should Austrian Brier 
Rosea be grown outdoors or under glass?— Rtf dcj ant. 

V Out-of-door8 by all meant. 

2639.— Gutting down a Yew-hedge.— is this 
the right time of year for cutting back and lowering a 
Yew-hedge in a sheltered garden ?—M. A. B. 

*#* Yes ; this may be done at any time from now tiU 
April. 

2610 .— Camellia blooms turning brown.— 

Will you kinuiy tell me what is the reason of Camellia 
blossoms when gathered turning brown, and of no use for 
decoration? Toey are pure white ones.—W. Foot. 

\* The /towers must have been bruised in some wiy ; 
the slightest bruise or rough handling causes them to 
become disfi fured thus almost directly. 

2041.—D ah lias.—Is it injurious to Dahlias to grow 
them three years .or more in the same border?—F. W. 

%* Not if the soil is well dug and manured annually- 
previous to planning. At the same time the finest flowers 
are usually obtained when the plants are growing tn fresh 
or maiden soil. 

2612.— Creepers for a house.— is a house standing 
N.W., with eluoooed front, and eaves faced wood and 
painted, suitable for creepers, and if so, what kinds?—A 
Rbadkr. 

%* Yes, sev'.ral good climbers should succeed on this 
aspect, including Honeysuckles, Jasmines, and Ivies of 
sorts . We ham even had Gloire de Dijon Roses and 
Passionflowers fine on a similar aspect. 

2643.— Tuberous Begonias.—What Is ths distance 
for planting Tuberous Bsgonias apart, to as to give a good 
effect in a bed?—J. D. Hyde. 

*,* Something depends upon the age and size of the 
tubers. Small tone-year tubers may be planted only 
7 inches or 8 inches apart. Older ami larger tones, with 
several growths a piece, 10 inches to 12 inches. Seedling 
plants of the present year will do with 5 inches or 6 inches 
only. 

2614.— Piootees from seed.— How shall I grow 
Picotees from seed, and do they require muoh water?— 

Rodcjany. 

%* Sow the seed early in April in a well-drained pan or 
box of sandy loam and leaf-mould , and keep in a frame, 
or on a greenhouse shelf, giving water only when the soil 
becomes slightly dry. Prick off the seedlings and plant 
them tout in September to flower the following year. 


2633.— Melon Hero of Lookinge {J. B. H. W.\— 
To grow Melons in the way described we would advise 
larger pots than 12 -inch. Seakale, 16-inch or 18-lnch, would I 
be better. Sow early in March in 60 pots and prepare 
your soil and pots to plant out early in April, or you could 
•ow at once and hurry the plants on. We would not 
advise stopping the fire-heat until the fruits are netting. 
Grow four fruits on a plant, and after planting allow the 
plants to make a growth of 2 feet. Stop and train laterals 
at the second joint beyond the fruit and set the first lot of 
fruits which show. Grow In strong loam and feed well 
after fruits are set. 


2634. — Greenhouse climbers § Clyde).— Train the 
Roses and climbers from 8 inches to 9 inches from the 
glass. When strained along the roof offer the best and 
cheapest meane of support. The Lapagerias might do if 
yon have a shady comer. They would do against the 
back wall. For an unheated home you cannot have any¬ 
thing better than Roses, chiefly Noisettes and Teas, with 
perhaps one or two General Jacqueminots. Everybody 
plants Marshal Niel, but Perle dee Jardins and Bouquet 
a‘Of are more reliable. Lamarque is a beautiful old Rose. 
Safrano, Gloire de D’jon, W. A. Richardson, Devoniensis, 
and Souvenir de S. A. Prince are all charming. 

2635. — Azalea f Ailing (W. F ).—You give no par¬ 
ticulars of the treatment afforded the plants or the 
conditions under which they are growing, so that we oannot 
do more than guess at the cause of your failure. Watering 
la a most important point In ths culture of these plants, 
ths rule being to give nous until the soil becomes slightly, 
not very, dry, and the pot rings a little hollow when 
rapped, and then to afford enough to moisten the ball and 
roots thoroughly. The foliage must also be kept free from 
thrlpa and other insects, and a fairly mild atmosphere be 
maintained about the plants. But in some places where 
the water la very hard they do not thrive ; in euch coses 
rain water only should be used. 

2636. — Treatment of Blade Hamburgh house 
(Mike).— You will do well to read work for the week in 
this journal. You will there flud advioe required. Io is 
impossible to give advice how to proceed for the next few 
months as the treatment as regards temperature and 
moisture must be varied according to weather and progress 
of trees. Yon do not say if your Vines are breaking—if 
not, cloee the house, syringe overhead twice daily and 
dose up early to get all warmth possible during the 
flowering period. Keep the house as close and warm as 
possible and after thinning air carefully and damp 
bouse often but not overhead. Peaobee should likewise ba 
syringed until in bloom and treated as advised for Vines, 
bat well syringed twice daily when set. 

2637. —Unsatisfactory fruit-cuttings <2*. c. 
Watts}.-The cutting* from your fruit-trees sen ■, especially 
the Pears, show that the trees are in a bad state, and if 
all are in a similar state, past reoovery. In the first place, 
the injury is not caused by the Fowls; indeed, the reverse, 
as they benefit the trees. We have rarely seen worse oases 
of canker. It is impossible for suoh wood to produce 
much fruit, ae the bark is eaten away. You dia well to 
drese with lime, but we fear the evil is at tbe roots. You 
do not give any particulars as to soil, and without we can 
not advise; but even with suoh particulars, trees so much 
diseased would not be much benefited dv replanting. 
Probably your soil is wet or badly drained, ana we see 
traces of Amerioan-blight. For tbe latter dress freely 
with a thick solution of Gishurst Compound, with a little 
paraffin in the mixture. Tne insect is a white woolly- 
looking subetanoe in the crevices of the bark. We fail to 
see any insect on the Blaok Oarrant; probably your 
ground is poor. Maloh over tbe roots liberally with 
deoajred manure at this season, and well thin out weak 
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2145.— Sowing Peas.— What ie the earliest time it 
would be advisable to sow Chelsea Gem ia tbe open 
garden, and when should I sow Daisy and E )kfor l’s M tin- 
crop Peas, so a 9 to follow in succession ? -Mrrlin. 

%* Early Puis, euch as Chelsea Oem and Daisy, may 
be sown on a warm border this month, especially in a mild 
season, such as the present, and a mild climate. Main- 
crop varieties may be town in March and April for 
succession. 

2*43.— Willow planting.—I am cutting some 
treaohes for running water about 6 inches deep and 
7 inches wide at tbp, with slightly sloping banks. Tbe 
soil is a rich loam, and to prevent the sides from tumbling 
in, I am thinking of patting in some Willow stakes to grow. 
Will you kindly tell me when is the best month for doing 
so, and about how far apart is proper ?—V. A. 

*»* These may be planted at almost any season, but 
the present is perhaps the best time of year. 

2347.— Creeper for a trellis.— Pleasa give name of 
olimber for treuis 7 feat long and 7 feet high, very shaded, 
and state number of placts to cover same quickly?— 

SHRFPIRLD BLADB. 

*,* A Virginian Creeper (common variety ) or Clematis 
vitalba (Traveller's Joy) will be the best plants for this 
purpose. One plant of either will suffice. Plant next 
mtnth. Ivy is evergreen, which the others are not, but ie 
slow in growth Three or four plants of this should be put 
in, if preferred. 

2349 —Climber for a greenhouse.— Please give 
name of climber for email greenhouse roof? Heated to 
50 degs., and sometimes more. Have bed 3 feet long, 
13 inches wide, filled with good soil from Held. The house 
only gets gnn from noon onwards, being partly surrounded 
by houses. Should prefer a good Rose, if any chance of it 
blooming.— Shrfpirld Blade. 

V If tbe atmosphere of the locality is smoky we can¬ 
not advise you to plant a Rose, but if fairly pure a Oloire 
de D'jon or Souvenir d’un Ami would be most likely to 
thrive. Otherwise a Fuchsia would probably do well. 
Mandevilla suaveolem would ctlso probably do well. 

2649.— Nerlums not flowering. — I have six 
plants of double ross-coloured Nerlum, which flowered 
splendidly last summer, but they show no signs of flower¬ 
ing. Should they flower every summer? If so, will you 
kindly give me an hint on their culture?—J. B. J. 

*.* These plants seldom fail to flower well when a good 
growth has been made and properly ripened the previous 
season. The growth must be made first by means of potting 
in rich loamy soil in the spring, ani afterwards by the 
free use qf water and liquid-manure, and then be ripened 
towards the autumn by exposure to sun and (sir. The 
plants may, however, have exhausted themselves by the 
production of so much bloom, and require a season to 
recover. 

2650 — Ferns In rooms.— Will yon give me advice as 
to treating Ferns (tfaiden-iieir and others) growing io 
rooms? I have been unsnoosssful hitherto, and think 
treatment has been at fault, knowing they are grown very 
beautifully ia this neighbourhood in the situation I naru<\ 
—A RK4DRR. 

*** As you give no details of the treatment adopted 
hitherto, we can only auess at the cause of failure. Ai a 
rule, these ani other Ferns thrive in a quiet atmosphere 
and moderate temperature, free from dust and draughts. 
Water as requi ed, giving more while in full growth than 
when resting, of course, and repot each spring in good, 
light, turfy soil and sand . Shade from hot sun in 
summer is also necessary. Use a very little stimulant, 
suoh as weak soot-water etc , during the spring and 
summer. 


2651. — Tropwolum trloolorum.- 1 have had some 
seeds of the aoove given me. 8bould be obliged if you 
could advise me when to sow them and how ? When will 
they flower ?—Flower-pot. 

*»* Sow the seeds at once in a well-drained pan of fine 
sandy peat, place it tn a moderate hot-bed frwme^or in an 
intermediate-house, and keep fairly moist. When ths 
little plants are strong enough, pot them singly , and shift 
on as required, keeping them under glass the first summer. 
They will probably flower the following season, if kept 
growing on freely throughout. 

2652. — Uses of coal-dust.— Can any use be made of 
coal-dust oy making into brick coal, and how ?—G. A. EL 

*»* Coal-dust may be made into bricquettes by the addi¬ 
tion of sawdtwt and tar, but the blocks must be pressed in 
a proper machine, and we are unable to describe the pro¬ 
cess exactly. In the garden coaldust is chiefly useful for 
burning clay or rough soU in heaps, the products being 
exceedingly valuable for many purposes. 

2653. — Bdglng for a border.-I have a flower 
border, about 2} feet wide, underneath windows on each 
side of front entranoe (south aspect), and am requiring an 
edging for the same—a pretty flowering perennial would 
be preferred—but ehall be much obliged if you will advise 
the most effective and suitable kind for the position?— 
M. E. G. 

V* The common Thrift or Sea Pink ( Armeria) makes 
a neat and lauding edging, and is quite at home on a warm 
and sunny aspect. The flowers are pink. Another suitable 
subject is the Spring Gentian (G. vem a), tenth flowers of 
the most intense blue , and also a low-growing hardy 
perennial plant. 

2651.— Planting oat forced bulbs.— I have some 
bulbs whioh have Just done flowering—Diffodlle, Tulipe, 
Hyacinths, etc. Can you tell me the beat way of keeping 
them until the autumn, when I propose putting them out 
in the open, and will they do any good ? The soil in whioh 
they have been forced was composed of heavy loam and 
leaf-mould in tbe proportion of two to one. Any informa¬ 
tion will oblige.—J. M. R. 

%* Four best plan will be to harden the plants off tn a 
frame for two or three weeks, and then turn them out of 
the pots into a bed of good soil, burying them rather 
deeply. They will do better thus than if kept in the pots, 
besides which the labour of keeping them watered through¬ 
out the summer will be saved. 

2655.— Pegging down Roses. -I have a number 
cf dwarf Roses, mostly Gloire de Dijon, General Jaoque- 
minot, and others that have grown long and strong shoots. 
It has occurred to me to make layers of them. Will you 
kindly inform me which ie the best time to peg them down, 
and whether an incision ehoold be made in the shoot 
previous to pegging it down, also when the shoots should be 
cut off the parent stem ?—8. O. 

V The strong shoots may be pegged down now , but no 
more time should be lost. It is not necessary to make any 
incision. Simply peg the points down to the soil, and the 
shoots will bloom at almost every joint. 

2653.— Spant Hops as manure.— Will brewers’ 
spent Hops answer instead of leaf-mould for making alight 
soil for cuttings of “ Geraniums," etc. or would they be 
injurious? Leaf-mould ie scarce in this neighbourhood. 
Is there a safe and more effectual mode of fumigation than 
Tobacco smoke ?—E. G. 

*„* Yes, when half to two-thirds decayed , spent Hops 
form a capital substitute for leaf-mould. Richards’ 
X. L. AU Vaporiser is much superior to Tobacco far 
fumigating purposes, as it does not injure the most 
tender foliage or blossom, and kills insects of aU kinds 
with certainty, while the unpleasant odour qf Tobacco is 
avoided. 

2557 — Plnm-trea in a greenhouse. -I have 
erected a greenhouse, 23 feet by 12 feet and 10 feet high, 
with sp m-roof, for tbe purpose of cultivating and growing 
Tomatoes. This I have nested at from 55 degE to 60 degs, 
and I have fixed against the north end wall a Victoria 
Plum-tree which is six or seven year* old, and which is 
now in full bloom I have been told by several persons 
the tree will do n > good. Oao you give me aay advioe, 
pleasa, as to what I should do with it, or will it be necessary 
to take it out ?— Constant Rradbr. 

It is very doubtful whether the tree will do any good 
in its present position , especially if the temperature 
named is maintained, and as the Tomato plants will 
shade it heavily in the summer. On the whole, we should 
advise you to remove and plant the tree outside. 

2358 —Crossing “ Geraniums.”— I wish to cross 
some “ Geraniums.” I have chosen Athlete and Queen of 
the Whites. Do you think these two would cross well, 
and can you give me a few hints on crossing ?—J. M. R. 

*** Queen of the Whites would make a good parent, but 
Athlete we do not know. In order to obtain fertile teed 
you must wait until the sun gains some amount of 
power in April, May, or June. Then, when the plants 
are well in bloom in a nice, light, and sunny house, apply 
the pollen from the flowers of one plant by means qf a 
small camel-hair brush, to the stigmas in the centre qf 
those of the other plant. These are ready for impregnation 
when the fine rays at the ton recurve right back to the 
column. Keep the plants faxrly dry and warm, and w» 
due course the seed will form and ripen. 

2659 —Hardy annuals for a border.—I have a 
border, 27 feet by 3 feet, which I want to sow with hardy 
annuals, not too tall. Would you kindly advise me? I 
thought of Sweet 8ultane at the back, Godetiae middle row, 
and a border of Mignonette (Com Thumb). Would this 
look well ? Should be nleased if you would make a 
suggestion. Siould Mignonette out-of-doors be pinched 
back at all, or let to grow naturally ?— Mhrlin. 

*,* Ths selection you name is a good one, certainly, as 
regards height But though the blossoms of Sweet Bwtont 
are fine, ths plants art of a rather struggling habit. Would 
it not be better to vary the subjects a little—long 
one thing are very monotonous} We should say that good 
dumps or masses of several kinds, smaller inflront end 
larger at the back, would be much more eflecMoe asm 
artistic. In this case Cornflowers, Linums, Coravdsmus 
minor, Clarkias, Bsehsoholtzias, and others might sevens- 
fieially added to your list f r=m 
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2660 —Stocks for In to-flowering.— I have * pro* 
minent border that I intend filling with Stocks, bat as 
these do not generally last very long, how and when most 
I make a seoond sowing to take the place of the first lot 
when they are giving over?— Mrrlin. 

V U teed of a good strain of German Stock is 
sown early—about February—and the plants groton on 
liberally , and got out in rirh toil in good time , the plants 
usually continue to bloom for the greater part of the sea¬ 
son. But for a late bloom seed should be so ten at the end 
of May, and the plants be put out some time in July. 
Another way would be to sow teed of the intermediate 
Stock in a little heat in March, when the plants will bloom 
beautifully in September and October. 


be. A professional gardener simply means an ordinary 
gardener— i.e., one who gets his living from gardening. 
No examination is required. Your other question will be 

answered next week.- Archie.—We snail be pleased 

to read your essay upon wild flowers, and insert it, if it be 
likely to Interest our readers. Write to publisher about 

the plates. - Bob Dick, Macclesfield. — They mean 

Emperor, not Prince, Alexander. Emperor Alexander is 
a very popular Apple. 


Catalogue received. — Seeds.—Messrs. E. P. 
Dixon and Sons, Hull. 


2 mi.— Hyaclnthoe candlcans.— I have a fine lot 
of Hyacintnus candlcans, dry bulbs, I thought of plant¬ 
ing them in the middle of half-moon beds, which will be 
filled with “Geraniums.” Do you think they will do 
there, and when should I plant them ? Could I keep 
some back to flower in pots to come in bloom about the 
middle of November, and if eo, when should I pot them? 
Dauld you tell me why Cyclamen leaves are of a rusty 
colour on the underside ? Some of them had black spots 
on, and very small insects, not quite white ?—Constant 
Rsadxr. 

V I'm. II. candicant would succeed in the beds, no 
doubt they are by no means particular subjects, but you 
must remember that they grow tall—J feet to 4 feet, or 
more. Plant them next month, or early in April. The 
only way to retard the dowering of this plant is to keep 
the bulbs in a very cool place as long as possible, aiCd 
pot them only when they begin to push into growth 
slightly. 

2K52. —Plants for a border.— In a border, 5 feet by 
18 feet, facing west, and backed by wall, getting few hours' 
midday sun, what should be planted, and when, to get 
nice continuous show of blooms from May to October ?— 
Rudcjant. 

*/ There are so mang fine and handsome subjects suit¬ 
able for such a purpose to choose from that the difficulty to 
to make even a moderately brief selection. Doronicums, 
Spiraeas, Primroses of sorts, 'AquOegias, Geums. Dielytra 
spectabilis, Anemones in variety. Campanulas ditto, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Carnations, Pinks, 
Phloxes, PerUstemons, Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Michaelmas Daisies, and many others. All may 
be employed, as ve'l as many others. Most of the above 
may be planted at any time now, but Dahlias and other 
tender subjects early in June. 

2053.— Starting Dahlia tubers.— I should feel 
much obliged for full directions bow to start the dormant 
tubers of Gaotua Dahlias into growth ? The writer has a 
number, the result of one years growth. The tubers are 
clustering four or five round each stem, and have been 
carefully stored during the winter. Most they be separ¬ 
ated, and each tuber started singly in a pot, and is a 
hot-bed required to start them?— An Irish Lady. 

*** Do not separate the clusters of roots, but lay them 
out next month in a greenhouse or warm frame, with a 
little light, rich soil beneath, between, and over each. 
Sprinkle them overhead daily in bright weather, and 
when starting harden off and plant them out-of-doors from 
the middle to the end of May. Another and simpler 
method is to plant them directly outside towards the end 
of April in a sheltered part of the garden, covering the 
crowns with dry litter or Fern until all danger of frcst is 
past. 

2064.— Sbephanotls.— What soil does a Stephanotis 
require ? When is the beet time to take cuttings? I have 
no bottom - beat. Which ie the beet way to layer 
or take cuttings? Will you tell me what makes the leaves 
go yellow; we have two, and I cannot understand why 0D6 
should go yellow and the other not? One is In a pot and 
the other in a tub. Heat 40 degs. to 45 degs. in winter, 
and kept rather dry. Will you kindly give a short answer 
n your paper ?—A. D. 

*»* The cuttings should be taken in the winter or early 
spring—there is time enough yet. They should comist of 
portions of the wood made the previous season, not too hard, 
and should have two or three joints each. Insert them 
rather closely in pots of sandy soil, and stand in a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. until callused ; then plunge in 
a brisk bottom-heat, and when well-rooted pot them off 
singly. If the temperature frequently falls to /,0 degs., 
you must expect a good many of the leaves to turn yellow 
and fall, but if one plant does so and the other not, we 
should conclude there t oas something wrong at the root of 
theformsr , Drainage defective, probably. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor Qj Ga&dshibs Illub- 
tratxd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Sne field Blade. — l, pterie 
tremula; 2, P. serrulaU cristate; 3, P cretica; 4, P. 
oretica albo lineata ; 5, Adiantum aorostichum ; 6, Oyrto- 

mlum falcatum; 7, Doodle lunulata.- C. Aug. West.— 

Quite an ordinary form of Dendrobium Wardianum, the 
petals and sepals in the flowers sent to us being as white 

as in the type. - J. Abram.— Dendrobium Hildebrandt. 

-Jf. D.—l, Choisya ternata; 2, Herberts Simons!: 

3, Variegated Laurel. 


TO OORKBSP ONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that i 
do not answer queries by poet, and that toe cannot undt 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert quori 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

William Rolfe.— You do not give your address, but 
you are living near London you might consult Messi 
Protheroe and Morris about putting youog Palms in oi 
at their sales, or you might advertise in Gardrnino.— 
Jack Little.—An amateur gardener is one who derives i 
pecuniary advantage from hie garden, and a gentlema 
gardener is one who has made a life study of gardenii 
Uvf “* trom Th ® word amateur 

applied to this class, i- 

pits in amateurs' c’ 

uigi ■ 


-»uu m Keuueou 

“« wk° has made a life study of garden!; 
his living from it. The word amateur 
a class, inasmuch as at exhibition i they oc 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

I8B6. 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographio 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OP PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.— A prize of Ten Guineas will be 
given for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque Farm, Manor- 
house, rectory and oottage gardens may be 
included.— Second Prize, Five Guineas. 

Class 2.— Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best series 
of not leas than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants.— 
8econd Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of rock gardens, 
hardy flower arrangements in borders, groups or 
beds, climbers on walls or balustrades, &o., water 
and water-side gardens, andjpiotnresqne outdoor 
ferneries.— Second Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas for the best and most 
varied viewB (not less than ten distinct) of lawns 
and lawn trees, old Yew hedge gardens ; ever¬ 
greens as shelters to bowling-greens, gardens, 
and arbours, picturesque woodland, park, or 
pleasure ground drives, and Grass walks. This 
class may also inolnde fine trees of all kinds, 
and trees of historio interest.— Second Prize, 
Three Guineas. 

Class 5.— Rose Gardens.—A prize of Five 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies. 

Class 6.—Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of not less 
than twelve photographs of garden fruits: 
Grapes, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, or any other fruit grown in Britain, 
to be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen.— Second Prize, £2 10j. 

Class 7.— Best Vegetables. — A prize of 
Five Guineas for not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old genuine names, though we 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such.— Second Prize, Two Guineas. 

Class S.—Irish Gardens.— As moat of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wades, we offer a first prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a second of Three Guineas for not less than 
twelve photographs of views of the most beau¬ 
tiful Irish gardens. Every class of garden may 
be included. 

Class 9.— Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
and every class may be indnded.— Second 
Prize, Three Guineas. 

Class 10.— Cut Flowers, Vases, etc. —A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of out flowers. 


inoluding table deoorations and any pretty ways 
of using out flowers. Plants in tubs or vases of 
good shape in the open air or greenhouses and 
window decorations may be included in this 
class ; also good garden seats, verandahs, etc. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open nntil the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid. —Out flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes , hoes, 
rollers, and other implements , iron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind , labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf jlowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Fibst.— The photographs maybe of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated , and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 

photographs ^TtuTphotograpfu^may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferredfor engraving. 

Sboohd .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-street , 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs ars intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labeled “ Photographio 
Competition." Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


BIRDS. 

THE SKYLARK (ALAUDA ARVENSI8). 

The Skylark is a permanent resident in this 
oonntry, over which it is generally distributed, 
being partial to cultivated districts, where wide 
open lands stretch out all around. On the 
approach of winter these birds collect in exten¬ 
sive flights (to the numbers of which arrivals 
from the northern regions contribute), and seek 
sheltered situations, visiting fallow fields, 
Wheat lands, and Turnip fields. The nest is 
placed upon the ground in a little hollow or 
depression among corn or rank herbage, being 
loosely woven and oomposedof vegetable-stalks, 
and lined with fine, dry Grasses. The eggs are 
of a greenish-white, spotted with olive-brown, 
and generally four or five in number, and two 
broods of young birds are reared in the season. 
The first brood is generally ready to leave the 
nest in June ; the second in August. The Sky¬ 
lark is highly valuable as a cage-bird, being 
remarkable for the variety and oompass of its 
notes. Yonng Larks taken from the nest should 
be fed upon paste made from bread and milk, 
with a little Rape-seed or Poppy-seed mixed. 
The yonng males are distinguished by the yellow 
tinge of their plumage. They easily acquire the 
notes of other birds, and may be taught to 
whistle almost anything; but their mosioal 
education must begin very early. In itB wild 
state the food of the Skylark consists of insects 
and larvae, various seeds, Clover-leaves, blades 
of yonng Grass, and various young succulent 
vegetables. In captivity these birds may be fed 
upon Barley-meal, bread-crumbs, crushed Oats, 
Hemp and Poppy seeds. They are also very 
fond of lean meat, minced small, meal-worms, 
flies, and other inseots, and should be supplied 
with green food, such as Lettuce, Chickweed, 
and Cress. A very good staple food for oaged 
Larks can be made in the following manner: 
To one quart of Pea-meal add half a pound of 
golden syrnp and two ounces of melted lard, 
mix well, and place in an oven until warm 
through, stirring to prevent burning, and add, 
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when nearly oold, £ pint each of Maw-seed, 
small, whole Hemp-seed, and broken grits, and 
mi*- thoroughly. Keep in a jar, and use equal 
parts of the paste ana stale bread-crumbs. A 
liberal allowance of clean, fresh sand should be 
supplied, as these birds are very fond of dusting 
themselves, also a turf of Grass or Clover. 

_ S. 8. G. 

Canary wheezing (New Beginner).— 
Your Canary is suffering from a slight oold, 
which in some cases is the forerunner of asthma, 
and leads on to serious results. You had better 
protect the Bufferer from oold air, especially at 
night-time, by covering the cage. Keep it out 
of draughts, and discontinue the Rape seed for 
a time, but feed it occasionally with a little 
Arrowroot-biscuit and yolk of egg boiled hard 
and minced fine, and for green food give it 
Watercress and Dandelion. A little cod- 
liver-oil added to soaked bread, well squeezed, 
will afford relief. 

Canary ailing (Ide o' Valla).— Birds suf¬ 
fering from consumption, which results from 
cold, and is often brought about through a bad 
moult, appear puffed out and spongy in plumage, 
while they lose flesh and become light in weight. 
You might give your bird a small supply of 
broken grits (suoh as are given to Chickens), a 
little hard-boiled egg, mixed with Arrowroot- 
biscuit, also a few drops of cod-liver-oil, added 
to a little stale bread, which has been soaked in 
oold water and well equeezad. Liquorice-water 
may also occasionally be given. You will find 
that a liberal supply of Flax-seed will prove 
beneficial to your bird. Some old mortar, bruised 
and mixed with the grit-sand, will also prove of 
value in restoring the Canary to health. Avoid 
pampering it with sugar or other sweet food. 
If there is any coughing or sneezing an infusion 
of the leaves of the common Speedwell, with a 
little honey added, will make a pectoral tea that 
will benefit the bird if supplied daily for a 
week or ten days. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of an aqnarlum. — 

( W. T. D .) —You had better clear out your 
aquarium and make a fresh start. First of all, 
cover the bottom with about an inch of rather 
coarse sand, over which lay about another inch 
or so of shingle. Next add a few aquatic plants, 
suoh as the Water Crowfoot, the Water Mill- 
foil, and the Anaoharis. The latter is very free 
growing, and will bear rough treatment much 
batter than some others. To start these 
tie a stone to the roots to keep them in 
position in the sand. Now fill up the aquarium 
with water to about a couple of inches 
of the top, and, if possible, place it in a 
window with a north-east aspect, where it can 
obtain the morning sun for a short time only. 
Do not introduce the fish till you observe bright 
bubbles of oxygen upon the stalks of the 
plants—these should appear in a week or so, 
and soon after this a green confer void growth 
will appear on the glass. By this time the 
water will have become beautifully clear, when 
a few fish may be dropped in, care being taken 
not to overstock. A few water snails will be 
found very beneficial, as they act as scavengers, 
and clear off the green growth from the stalks 
of the plants and sides of the aquarium. With 
this precaution the water will not require 
changing for a long time, but will only need a 
little added now and then as evaporation takes 
place. Discontinue the ants’ eggs, and on no 


acoount again hang raw meat in the water, but 
give a little vermioelli now and then, broken 
very small, and a tiny worm or two occasionally. 
Lean beef dried (not cooked) and shredded very 
fine is an excellent fish food, as is lambs’ lungs, 
dried and grated very fine. With the above 
management you will find your fish thrive and 
your aquarium a success. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Wyandotte Fowls {C. F. A).— The 
plumage of these birds is white, heavily laced 
with black, especially the breast; the tail is 
black, the legs yellow, and free from all feather¬ 
ing ; faoe and ear-lobes red. They are a hardy 
race of Fowls, mature early, and their flesh is 
of superior quality—in fact, they are well 
adapted to the climate of our country. The 
hens are excellent mothers, and the chickens can 
be raised with great ease. Wyandottes are 
classed with the best Fowls for size and weight, 
the cocks sometimes weighing over 7 lb. and 
the hens between 5 lb. and 6 lb. Indian Runner 
Ducks are good ; we cannot say, however, what 
sort of cross they would make with Pekins. 

Hen becoming broody ( Pollie ) —We 

know of no process by which a hen may be in¬ 
duced to sit, but can certify that plucking the 
feathers from the breast will not bring about 
the end in view. Give your hen abundance of 
stimulating food ; this may oause her to become 
broody, but will almost oertainly cause her to 
cease her contributions to the egg-basket. A 
fat hen does not lay. 


FOOD FROK GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

WAYS OF USING CHEESE. 

Cheese relish. —Pat into a small basin | lb. 
flour, lb. grated cheese, £ teaspoonful mustard, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Melt a dessert¬ 
spoonful of butter or dripping in a small pan, 
add a teaoupful of milk and the beaten-up yolk 
of an egg, stir the mixture gradually in among 
the flour. Beat (with the blade of a knife) the 
white of the egg to a stiff froth, and gently stir 
it in at the last moment. Put ^ lb. or more fat 
in a frying-pan or stew-pan, heat over a fire till 
nearly boiling-point. Drop the mixture in small 
tablespoonfuls among the hot fat. In five 
minutes they will be of a pale golden colour and 
ready to lift out of the fat. Dish them up on a 
piece of paper to absorb any fat, then lay them 
in a pile on a hot dish. It may here be men¬ 
tioned that the white of the egg will froth up 
much quicker if a mere pinch of salt be added 
to it before beating. If the fat be not allowed 
to scorch during the cooking, and if strained 
into a clean dish, it may be used over and over 
again for various other purposes ; and it is well 
to know that you cannot fry properly with a 
mere I inch depth of fat. 

Cheese with macaroni.— Throw ± lb. of 
Italian macaroni in boiling salted water, add an 
Onion, cover up and boil for twenty minutes. 
If Genoa macaroni is the kind used, it will 
require half-an-hour to boil. Break the maca¬ 
roni in pieces before putting it into the water. 
When tender, but not too soft, drain it from the 
water, and return the macaroni to the pan, and 
add a teacupful of milk. Stand the pan by the 
Bide of the fire for five minutes. Now mix in 
1£ oz. of grated cheese, half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Turn 


the whole out on to a small flat dish or pudding* 
dish. Sprinkle on the top half a teaoupful of 
fine bread-crumbs, and over the crumbs £ oz. of 
grated cheese. Place on the top a large tea- 
spodnful of butter, dripping, or pieces of fat 
bacon chopped up very fine. Place the dish in 
the oven or before the fire to brown the top, and 
serve hot. The bread-crumbs may be made 
from any stale or odd pieces of the crust of the 
loaf. The crusts should be dried in the oven or 
before the fire, then rolled with a rolling-pin 
till fine, afterwards sifted through a colander. 

Hominy with cheese. —Put one teacupful of 
hominy in a basin, and pour over it two teacup¬ 
fuls of boiling water. Let stand all night. Put 
the soaked hominy in a basin or j *r with 1 pint 
of milk; stir all together. Put a piece of 
greased paper over the mouth of the basin or 
jar. Place the basin or jar in a saucepan con¬ 
taining a little boiling water, or place the j ir 
in a steamer. Cover the sauce close, and cook 
for an hour and a half. The hominy wiLl then 
have absorbed all the liquid. Put into a small 
saucepan one teacupful of milk, 3 oz. of grated 
cheese, half a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
Pepper and salt to taste. Stir till all boils up ; 
then mix it with the hominy. When well 
mixed, turn out on a flat dish or tin, smooth the 
top. Pat in a very hot oven for a few minutes 
to brown the surface, or brown before the fire. 

Cheese pudding. —Beat up in a basin one 
good Bized egg, pour over it one small teacupful 
of milk, add two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
Pepper and salt to taste, and one tablespoonful 
of bread-crumbs. Grease well a small pudding- 
dish, pour in the mixture, bake in a hot oven 
twenty minutes. A flavouring of mustard and 
a little ketchup may be added, if desired. 


Hasty padding.—Melt in a frying-p^ 
two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or dripping. 
8tir into the fat as tnuoh oatmeal as it will 
absorb, pepper and salt to taste; and a small 
Onion very finely chopped—this latter may be 
omitted if objected to. Stir the meal, etc., in 
the pan till thoroughly hot (about five minutes), 
but do not let it brown. Dish up, and use 
while hot. The above may be eaten with 
bread. 

Oatmeal padding boiled.— Mix £ lb. of 

finely-choppea suet into \ lb. of Oatmeal, 1 
good-sized Onion finely chopped, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Put the dry ingredients into 
the centre of a floured cloth, tie up loosely, put 
into boiling water, boil constantly for two 
hours. Turn out and serve with Onion sauce. 

Boiled tripe.—This is a cheap dish, very 
nutritious, and also the most easily digested of 
all animal food. For this latter reason it is 
frequently used even at good tables when a very 
light dish is wanted. The water in which trips 
has been boiled should bs converted into 
Haricot, Potato, or Pea-soup. The cheapest 
way to get tripe is to buy the uncleaned 
stomach-bag of the ox. By adopting this plan 
a cottager may have 2 lb. or 3 lb^ of the tripe for 
abmt sixpence. The bag must first be emptied, 
and then washed thoroughly in cold water two 
or three times ; then put it in a saucepan, cover 
entirely with cold water, add a piece of washing- 
soda the size of a Walnut. Stand the pan by 
the side of the fire and very slowly let the water 
get thoroughly hot, bub do not on any account 
let the water boil ; if you do bo the tripe cannot 
be properly cleaned, or made to look white, as 
it ought. When the water is near boiling 
point take out the tripe, put it in a basin with a 
little oold water and scrape. 
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